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It’s Blossom Time 
in California— 


Now once again in California's fairest val 
leys the pedigreed Det Monte orchards are gay 
with color-—nature’s fragrant promise of the rich 
abundance that only Det MonTE experience and 
care and skill~can preserve for your later en- 
joyment every day in the year. 

Let Det Monte perfection add its delicacy 
and fine flavor to your menu now. Over a hun- 
dred delicious varieties —each the finest of its 
kind—are ready to put the warm touch and 
freshness of summer into winter meals. 

CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 


San Francisco, California 


CANNED FRUITS 


00 


VEGETABLES AND 
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“Det Monte Rec- 
IPES OF FLAVOR ~—d 
64’page book with 
over 500 simple rec- 
ipes and sugges- 
tions will help you 
serve better and 
more economical 
meals. Send for a 
free copy to Depart- 
ment E, California 
Packing Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco, 
California. 
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The “Oil City of America” 


makes a Record— 


ULSA, Oklahoma, sometimes called Known Costs and Guaranteed Service 


the “Oil City of America,”’ is one of The Barrett Specification represents the 
the fastest growing towns in the Middle — jyodern way of buying a roof. 


South. 
In the past three years the population 































When you write the Barrett Specifica- 
. tion into your building plans, you defi- 
of Tulsa oe jumped from 28,240 to nitely eliminate all uncertainty connected 
nearly 79,000! with your roofing problems. You deal 
‘More people mean more business, and with own costs and guaranteed service. 
more business means more buildings. 


That is why Tulsa is constantly building, Specification Roofs to give 20 years of serv- 


building, building. The city’s skyline we, free from maintenance costs of any 
changes every few months! kind. 


For we are ready to guarantee Barrett 





\ me | 5 i. 


Tulsa insists that its new buildings be This guaranty, which is in the form of a Surety 
up to the minute—thoroughly modern in Bond issued by the well-known U. S. Fidelity & 
every respect. Thus itis that the buildings Guaranty Company, of Baltimore, costs you abso- 
shown here, as well as most of the other —_‘utely nothing. 
prominent build- | It is obtainable on all roofs of 50 squares or over, 
ingsin this live city, in towns of 25,000 or more, and in smaller dlaces 
are covered with where our Inspection Service is available. Our only 


: stipulation is that the Barrett Specification dated 
Barrett Specifica- May 1, 1916, be strictly followed and that the roof- 


AX | ey 
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tion Roofs. ing contractor shall be approved by us. 

New York Chicago 22 Philadelphia 9% 

Boston St. Louis 1) Cleveland ) 

Cincinnati Pittsburgh The (fp Lye? U. Company Detroit => 

New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis 

Dallas Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria Atlanta Duluth Milwaukee 

Bangor Washington Johnstown Baltimore Youngstown Toledo Columbus Richmond 

Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Lebanon 

THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limirep: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. 
Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S. 






Above ts the Cosden Building, Tulsa, Okla., cov- 
ered by a Barrett 20-year Specification Roof. Archt: 
ITenry F. Hoit, Kansas City. Gen. Cont.: G. A. Fuller 
Construction Co., N. Y. Roof. Cont.: Standard Rfg. 
& Mil. Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

At right, Ketchum Hotel, ‘Tulsa, Okla. Archt: 
Geo. Winkler, Tulsa, Okla. General Cont.: Van 
Ilorn & Brickner, Tulsa, Okla. Roof. Cont.: Build- 
ers’ Supply Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

Below “‘Mid-Co" Bldg. (Mid Continent Oil & Gas 
Co.), Tulsa, Okla. Archt: Schumacher & Atkinson, 


Tulsa, Okla. Gen. Cont.: Hoffman Bros., Kansas 733 tei z oe Se | Pa # @ a a iF 
City. Roof. Cont.: Builders’ Supply Co., Tulsa, Okla. ‘ = omen oF an al oh pba ul 
~ = ma 7 RP ce ial a 
mapcheehibibs? 
= oN 
+ 3 2 : d 





Below S. H. Kress 
Building covered with |} 
a Barrett 20-Year {| 





“Sins Pi Al left, Kennedy Building, Tulsa, 
: - = id eR Okla. Architect and Gen. Cont 
ee _ iim as A. W.. Black & Son, St. Louts 
Specification Roof. $ £ Re Mis Pray > iit e Roof. Cont.: Builders' Supply Co., 
ip Data ree = : = sl | &h| Fi Fi na 5 Tulsa, Okla. 
ing Co., Tulsa, Okla. _ a i | 
g ae - ie} i Below: R. M. McFarlin Building, 
bs a a wal 7 fi Tulsa, Okla. Archt.: Geo. Winkler. 
- = ful us| f t Tulsa. Gen. Cont.: Van Horn 
ay & Brickner,Tulsa. Roof.Cont 
ee Supply Co., Tulsa, 
Okla, 











































































Ivory Soap Flakes 
Washes or Cleans 


Baby Clothes 

Blankets 

Blouses 

Centerpieces 

Chenille 

Chiffons 

Chintzes 

Collar and Cuff Sets 
Crépe de Chine 
Cretonnes 

Crochet Ties and Mufflers 
Cushion Covers 
Delicate Colored Fabrics 
Doilies 






Pel, 





od ; 
te Down Quilts 
j 5 } Embroideries 
j 2 Fine Linens 
ae 2 Flannels 
oS Pa Georgette Crépe 
a Gloves 
ae Habutai 


z « 
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Italian Silk 

Jersey—silk or wool 
Knitted Caps and Tams 
Knitted Goods 
Laces—any kind 

Lace Bed Sets 

Lace Curtains 

Linens 

Lingerie—silk or muslin 
Luncheon Sets 

Madras Curtains 
Men’s Silk Shirts 
Messaline 

Negligees 

Net—silk or cotton 

Oil Paintings 

Organdie 

Parasols—silk or linen 
Portiéres 

: Quilts 

\ Quilted Jackets and 





Coat Linings 
Raincoats 
Ribbons 
Rugs 
Scarfs 
Serge 
Sheer Materials 
Silks 
Silk Handkerchiefs 
Silk Hose 
Spats 
Sport Silks 
Sweaters 
Table Runners 
Taffeta 
Tapestries 
Veils 
Vestees 
Wash Satin 
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Wicker 
Window Shades 
Wool Dress Goods 
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White Shoes and Slippers 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


There’s no tell-tale 
laundered look to silks that have 
been washed with Ivory Soap Flakes 


['3 really fascinating to see a silk frock transformed into a 
thing of beauty again, after a dip into the wonder-working 
suds of Ivory Soap Flakes. 


The secret lies in the mildness and purity of the rich Ivory lather, 
which dissolves the dirt instantly, without affecting the lustrous 
finish. (Did you know that many manufacturers of fine silks and 
silk garmentsrecommend Ivory Soap for washing their products ?) 


No rubbing is needed, so you'll have none of the tiny wrinkles 
that simply will not press out of silk, once they are in. 


You can’t imagine, until you have tried it, what a big help Ivory 
Soap Flakes is in keeping your loveliest things looking like new. 
You never have to worry about a thing—Ivory Soap Flakes 
cannot injure any fabric or color that water alone will not harm, 
because it is genuine Ivory Soap, pure, mild, unadulterated. 


For 41 years expert laundresses have been washing these same 
fabrics perfectly with Ivory Soap. Now that Ivory comes also 
in these quick-working Flakes, it makes the washing of silks so 
easy and safe that it really is no task at all. 


IVORY SOAP 
FLAKES 


Snow-like Flakes of Genuine Ivory Soap that melt, in 
warm water, to “SAFE SUDS in a SECOND”’ 





TRIAL PACKAGE FREE! 


We are so sure you will like Ivory Soap Flakes so 
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T HAPPENS that I twice saw Susan’s mother, 
one of those soiled rags of humanity used by 
careless husbands for wiping their boots; but 
Susan does not remember her. 


Mill studied Greek at 
three, and there is a 
Russian author who 
recalls being weaned 
as the first of his many 
bitter experiences. 
Hither Susan’s mental 
life did not waken so 
early or the record has 
faded. Sheremembers 
only the consolate 
husband, her father; 
remembers him only 
too well. The backs 
of his square, angry- 
looking hands were 
covered with an un- 
pleasant growth of 
reddish bristles; his 
nostrils were hairy, 
too, and seemed 
formed by Nature 
solely for the purpose 
of snorting with wrath. 
It must not be held 
against Susan that she 
never loved her father; 
he was not created to 
inspire the softer emo- 
tions. Nor am I alto- 
gether certain just 
why he was created at 
all. 

Nevertheless, 
Robert Blake was in 
his soberer hours— 
say, from Tuesdays to 
Fridays—an expert 
mechanic, thoroughly 
conversant with the 
interior lack of econ- 
omy of most makes of 
automobiles. He had 
charge of the repair 
department of the 
Eureka Garage, New 
Haven, where my not- 
too-robust touring car 
of those primitive 
days spent, during the 
spring of 1907, many 
weeks of interesting 
and expensive invalid- 
ism. I forget how 
many major opera- 
tions it underwent. 

It was not at the 
Eureka Garage, how- 
ever, that I first met 
Bob Blake. Nine 
years before I there 
found him again I had 
defended him in 
court—as it happened, 
successfully—on a 
charge of assault with 
intent to kill. That 
was almost my first 
case, and not far— 
thank heaven—from 
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my last. 
to me by a judge who had once borrowed fifty 
dollars from my father, which he never repaid; at 
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Bob’s defense, I remember, was assigned 


are more convenient 
methods. True, my 
father was no longer 
living at the time I 
was appointed to de- 
fend Bob; but that is 
a detail. 

Susan was then four 
years old. I can’t say 
I recall her, if I even 
laid eyes on her. But 
Mrs. Bob appeared as 
a witness, at my re- 
quest—it was all but 
her final appearance, 
poor woman; she died 
of an embolism within 
a week—and I remem- 
ber she told the court 
that a kinder husband 
and father than Bob 
had never existed. I 
remember, too, that 
the court pursed its 
lips and the gentlemen 
of the jury grinned 
approvingly, for Mrs. 
30b could not easily 
conceal something 
very like the remains 
of a purple eye, which 
she attributed to hear- 
ing a suspicious noise 
one night down celkar, 
a sort of squeaking 
noise, and to falling 
over the cat on her 
tour of investigation — 
with various circum- 
stantial minutie of no 
present importance. 

The important 
thing is that Bob went 
scot-free and was as 
nearly grateful as his 
temperament per- 
mitted. His assault— 
with an umbrella 
stand—had been upon 
a fellow reveler of no 
proved worth to the 
community, and per- 
haps this may have in- 
fluenced the jury’s 
unexpected verdict. 

Of Susan herself my 
first impression was 
gained at the Eureka 
Garage. Bob Blake 
just then was lying 
beneath my car, near 
which I hovered lis- 
tening to his voluble 
but stereotyped pro- 
fanity. He had lost 
the nut from a bolt, 
and, unduly con- 
stricted, sought it 
vainly, while his 
tongue followed the 
line of least resistance. 
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I was marveling at the energy of his wrath and the poverty 
of his imagination when I became aware of a small being 
in plaid calico beside me. She had eager black eyes— 
terrier’s eyes—in a white whimsical little face. One very 
long and very thin black pigtail dangled over her left 
shoulder and down across her flat chest to her waist, 
where it was tied with a shoe string and ended lankly, 
without even the semblance of a curl. In her right hand 
she bore a full dinner pail, and with her left thumb she 
pointed toward the surging darkness beneath my car. 

“Say, mister, please,’’ said 
the small being, “‘if I was to 
put this down would you 
mind telling him his dinner’s 
come?” 

“Not a bit,’”’ I responded. 
*‘Are you Bob’s youngster?”’ 

“T’m Susan Blake,” she 
answered; and very softly 
placed the dinner pail on the 
step of the car. 

“Why don’t you wait and 
see your father?” I sug- 
gested. “‘He’ll come up for 
air in a minute.” 

“That’s why I’m going 
now,’’ said Susan. 

Whereupon she gave a 
single half skip—the very 
ghost of askip—then walked 
demurely from me and out 
through the great door. 


qm 


OB BLAKE in those 

days lived in a some- 
what dilapidated four-room 
house, off toward the wrong 
end of Birch Street. His 
family arrangements were 
peculiar. He had never 
married again; but not very 
long after his wife’s death a 
dull-eyed, rather mussy 
young woman with a fond- 
ness for rouge pots had taken 
up her abode with him—to 
the scandal and fascination 
of the neighborhood. It was 
an outrage of course! With 
a child in the house too! 
Something ought to be done 
about it! 

Yet oddly enough nothing 
that much worried Bob ever 
was done about it, reckon- 
ing the various shocked-and- 
grieved forms of conversa- 
tion as nothing. As he 
neyer tired of asserting, Bob 
didn’t give a damn for the 
cackle of a lot of hens. He 
guessed he knew his way 
about; and so did Pearl. 
Let the damned hens cackle 
their heads off; he was sat- 
isfied ! 

And so eventually, I am 
forced to believe, were the 
hens. In the earlier days of 
the scandal there was much 
clitter-clatter of having the 
law on him, serving papers 
and the like; but, as hen 
cackle sometimes will, it 
came to precisely naught. 
Nor am I certain that, as 
the years passed, the neigh- 
borhood did not grow a little proud of its one crimson 
patch of wickedness; while I am perfectly sure that more 
than one drab life took on a little borrowed flush of excite- 
ment from its proximity. 

Of course no decent, God-fearing woman would ever 
greet either Bob or Pearl; but every time one passed one of 
them without a nod or a “‘How’s things to-day?” it gave 
one something to talk about at home or over any amicable 
fence. 

As for the men, they too were forbidden to speak; but 
men, most of them, are unruly creatures if at large. You 
can’t trust them safely five minutes beyond the sound of 
your voice. There was even one man, old Heinze, pro- 
prietor of the Birch Street grocery store, who now and 
then cautiously put forth a revolutionary sentiment: 

“Dey lifs alvays togedder—lige man unt vife—nod? 
Vere iss der diffurunz, Mrs. Shay?’’ 

“Shame on you for them words, Mr. Heinze!” 

“Aber’’—with a slow, wide smile—“‘vere iss der diffur- 
unz, Mrs. Shay? I leaf id to you.” 


That Pearl and Bob lived always together cannot be 
denied, and perhaps they also lived as some men and their 
lawful wives are accustomed to live—off toward the wrong 
end of city streets; and occasionally, no doubt, toward the 
right end of them as well. Midweek things wore along 
dully enough, but over Sunday came drink and ructions. 
Susan says she has never been able to understand why 
Sunday happens to be called a day of rest. The day of 
arrest, she was once guilty of naming it. Bob’s neighbors, 
I fear, were not half so scandalized by his week-end 





“I’m Not So Awfully Bad,’’ She Went on, ‘‘if You Don’t Count Thinking Things Too Much”’ 


drunkenness as by what Mrs. Perkins invariably called 
his “‘brazen immorality.”’ Intoxication was not a rare 
vice in that miscellaneous block or two of factory 
operatives. Nor can it be said that immorality, in the 
sense of Mrs. Perkins, was so much rare as it was ner- 
vously concealed. The unique quality of Bob’s sin lay in 
its brazen element; that was what stamped him peculiarly 
as a social outlaw. 

Bob accepted this position, if sober, with a grim disre- 
gard. He had a bitter, lowering nature at best, and when 
not profane was taciturn. As for Pearl, social outlawry 
may be said to have been her native element. She had a 
hazy mind in a lazy body, and liked better than most 
things just to sit in a rocking-chair and polish her finger 
nails, as distinguished from cleaning them. Only the guilt- 
less member of this family group really suffered from its low 
social estate, but she suffered acutely. Little Susan could 
not abide being a social outlaw. 

True, she was not always included in the general con- 
demnation of her family by the grown-ups; but the 
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children were ruthless. They pointed fingers, and there 
was much conscious giggling behind her back; while some 
of the daintier little girls—the very little girls whom Susan 
particularly longed to chum with—had been forbidden to 
play with “‘that child,” and were not at all averse to telling 
her so, flatly, with tiny chins in air and a devastating ex- 
pression of rectitude on their smug little faces. At such 
times Susan would fight back impending cataracts, stick 
her own freckled nose toward the firmament, and even, I 
regret to say, if persistently harassed, thrust forth a rigid 
pink tongue. This, Susan 
has since informed me, is 
the embryonic state of 
“swearing like anything.” 

The little boys, on the 
whole, were better. They 
often said cruel things, but 
Susan felt that they said 
them in a quite different 
spirit from their instinc- 
tively snobbish and Grundy- 
ish sisters—said them 
merely by way of bravado 
or just for the fun of seeing 
whether or not she would 
cry. And then they often 
let her join in their games, 
and on those happy occa- 
sions treated her quite as an 
equal, with an impartial and, 
to Susan, entirely blissful 
roughness. Susan early de- 
cided that she liked boys 
much better than girls. 

There was, for example, 
Jimmy Kane, whose wid- 
owed mother took in wash- 
ing, and so never had any 
time to clean up her huddled 
flat, over Heinze’s grocery 
store, or her family of four— 
two boys and two girls. No 
one ever saw skin, as in itself 
it really is, on the faces of 
Mrs. Kane’s children, and 
Jimmy was always, if com- 
parison be possible, the 
grimiest of the brood. For 
some reason Jimmy always 
had a perpetual slight cold, 
and his funny flat button of 
a nose wept, summer and 
winter alike, though never 
into an unnecessary hand- 
kerchief. His coat sleeve 
served, even if its ministra- 
tions did not add to the 
tidiness of his countenance. 

Susan often wished she 
might scrub him, just to see 
what he really looked like; 
for she idolized Jimmy. Not 
that Jimmy had ever paid 
any special attention to her, 
except on one occasion. It 
was merely that he accepted 
her as part of the human 
scheme of things, which in 
itself would almost have 
been enough to win Susan’s 
affectionate admiration. 
But one day, as I have 
hinted, he became the god 
of her idolatry. 

The incident is not pre- 
cisely idyllic. A certain 
Joe—Giuseppe Gonfarone; 
ztat. 16—whose father ped- 
dled fruit and vegetables, had recently come into the neigh- 
borhood; a black-curled, brown-eyed little devil, already 
far too wise in the manifold unseemliness of this sad old 
planet. Joe was strong, stocky, aggressive, and soon posed 
as something of a bully among the younger boys along 
Birch Street. 

Within less than a month he had infected the minds of 
many with a new and rich vocabulary of oaths and 
smutty words. Joe was not of the unconsciously foul- 
mouthed; he relished his depravity. 

It was one fine spring day, two years or so before I met 
Susan in the Eureka Garage, that Joe, with a group of 
Birch Street boys, was playing marbles for keeps, just at 
the bottom of the long incline which carries Birch Street 
down to the swamp land and general dump at the base 
of East Rock. Susan was returning home from Orange 
Street after bearing her father his full dinner pail, and as 
she came up to the boys she halted on one foot, using the 
toe of her free foot meanwhile to scratch mosquito bites 
upward along her supporting shin. 
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“Flo, Susan!” called Jimmy Kane, with his perfunc- 
tory good nature. ‘“ What’s bitin’ you?”’ 

Then it was his turn to knuckle-down. Susan, still 
balanced cranelike, watched him eager-eyed, and was so 
delighted when he knocked a fine fat reeler of Joe’s out of 
the ring, jumping up with a yell of triumph to pocket it, 
that she too gave a shrill cheer: “Oh, goody! I knew you’d 
win!” 

The note of ecstasy in her tone infuriated Joe. “Say!” 
he shrieked. ‘‘You getta hell outta here!” 

Susan’s smile vanished; her white, even teeth—she had 
all her front ones, she tells me; she was ten—clicked 
audibly together. 

“‘Tt’s no business of yours!”’ she retorted. 

“You're right, it ain’t!”” This from Jimmy, still in high 
good humor. “You stay here if you want. You’re as good 
as him!” 

““Who’s as good as me?” 

“She is!”’ 

“Her?” Joe’s lips curled back. He turned to the other 
boys, who had all scrambled to their feet by this time and 
instinctively scenting mischief were standing in a sort of 
ring. ‘He says she’s good as me!”’ 

Two of the smallest boys tittered from pure excitement. 
Susan’s nose went up. 

“‘[’m better. I’m not a dago!”’ 

Joe leaped toward Susan and thrust his dense, bull-like 
head forward, till his eyes were glaring into hers. 

“Mebbe I live lika you—eh? Mebbe I live,” cried Joe, 
“with a dirty ——”’ 

There was a gasp from the encircling boys as Susan fell 
back from this word, which she did not wholly comprehend, 
but whose vileness she felt somehow in her very flesh. Joe, 
baring gorilla teeth, burst into coarse jubilation. 

It was just at this point that Jimmy Kane, younger than 
Joe by two years, and far slighter, jumped on the little 
ruffian—alas, from behind!—and dealt him as powerful a 
blow on the head as he could compass; a blow whose 
effectiveness, I reluctantly admit, was enhanced by the 
half brick with which Jimmy had first of all prudently 
provided himself. Joe Gonfarone went to earth, inert, 
but bleeding profusely. 

There was a scuttling of frightened feet in every direc- 
tion. Susan herself did not stop running until she reached 
the very top of the Birch Street incline. Then she looked 
back, her eyes lambent, her heart throbbing, not alone 
from the rapid ascent. Yes, there was Jimmy—her Jimmy 
kneeling in the dust by the still prostrate Joe. Susan could 
not hear him, but she knew somehow from his attitude that 





he was scared to death, and that he was asking Joe if he 
was hurt much. She agonized with her champion, feeling 
none the less proud of him, and she waited for him, hoping 
to thank him, longing to kiss his hands. 

But Jimmy, when he did pass her, went by without a 
glance, at top speed. He was bound for a doctor. So 
Susan never really managed to thank Jimmy at all. She 
merely idolized him in secret, a process which proved, 
however, fairly heart-warming and, in the main, satis- 
factory. 

It took three stitches to mend Joe’s head—a fact fa- 
mous in the junior annals of Birch Street for some years— 
and soon after he appeared, somewhat broken in spirit, in 
the street again, his parents moved him, Margharita and 
the sloe-eyed twins to Bridgeport—very much, be it 
admitted, to the relief of Jimmy Kane, who had lived for 
three weeks nursing a lonely fear of dark reprisals. 


qr 


HERE was one thing about Bob Blake’s four-room 

house—it exactly fitted his family. The floor plan was 
simple and economically efficient. Between the mono- 
lithic door slab—relic of a time when Bob’s house had been 
frankly in the country—and the public street lay a walk 
formed of a single plank supported on chance-set bricks. 
From the door slab one stepped through the front doorway 
directly into the parlor. Beyond the parlor lay the kitchen, 
from which one could pass out through a narrow door to a 
patch of weed-grown back yard. A ladderlike stair led 
up from one side of the kitchen, opposite to the single 
window and the small coal range. At the top of the stair 
was a slit of unlighted hallway with a door near either end 
of it. The door toward Birch Street gave upon the bedroom 
occupied by Bob and Pearl; the rearward door led to 
Susan’s sternly ascetic cubiculum. No one of these four 
rooms could be described as spacious, but the parlor and 
Bob’s bedroom may have been twelve by fifteen or there- 
about. Susan’s quarters were a scant ten by ten. 

The solider and more useful pieces of furniture in the 
house belonged to the régime of Susan’s mother—the 
great black-walnut bed which almost filled the front 
bedroom; Susan’s single iron cot frame; the parlor table 
with its marble top; the melodeon; the kitchen range; and 
the deal table in the kitchen, upon which, impartially, 
food was prepared and meals were served. To these 
respectable properties Pearl had added from time to time 
certain other objects of interest or art. 

Thus, in the parlor there was a cane rocking-chair, 
gilded; and on the wall above the melodeon hung a banjo 


suspended from a nail by a broad sash of soiled blue rib- 
bon. On the drumhead of the banjo someone had painted a 
bunch of nondescript flowers, and Pearl always claimed 
these as her own handiwork, wrought in happier days. 
This was her one eagerly contested point of pride; for Bob, 
when in liquor, invariably denied the possibility of her 
ever having painted ‘‘that there bouquet.” This flat 
denial was always the starting point for those more 
violent Sunday-night quarrels, which had done so much to 
reduce the furniture of the house to its stouter, more 
imperishable elements. 

During the brief interval between the death of Susan’s 
mother and the arrival of Pearl, Bob had placed his 
domestic affairs in the hands of an old negro woman, who 
came in during the day to clean up, keep an eye on Susan 
and prepare Bob’s dinner. Most of the hours during Bob’s 
absence this poor old creature spent in a rocking-chair, 
nodding in and out of sleep; and it was rather baby Susan, 
sprawling about the kitchen floor, who kept an eye on her. 
Pearl’s installation had changed all that. Bob naturally 
expected any woman he chose to support to work for her 
board and lodging; and it may be that at first Pearl had 
been too grateful for any shelter to risk jeopardizing her 
good luck by shirking. There seems to be no doubt that 
for a while she did her poor utmost to keep house—but 
the sloven in her was too deeply rooted not to flower. 

By the time Susan was six or seven the interior condition 
of Bob’s house was too crawlingly unpleasant to bear 
exact description; and even Bob, though callous enough in 
such matters, began to have serious thoughts of giving 
Pearl the slip—not to mention his landlord—and of run- 
ning off with Susan to some other city, where he could 
make a fresh start and perhaps contrive now and then to 
get something decent to eat set before him. It never 
occurred to him to give Susan the slip as well—which 
would have freed his hands; not because he had a soft 
spot somewhere for the child, nor because he felt toward 
her any special sense of moral obligation. Simply, it never 
occurred to him. Susan was his kid, and if he went she 
went with him, along with his pipe, his shop tools, and his 
set of six English razors—his dearest possession, of which 
he was jealously and irascibly proud. 

But as it happens Bob never acted upon this slowly 
forming desire to escape; the desire insensibly receded; 
and for this Susan herself was directly responsible. 

Very early in life she began to supplement Pearl’s feeble 
housewifery, but it was not until her ninth year that 
Susan decided to bring about a domestic revolution. 

(Continued on Page 122) 


Jimmy Dealt Him a Blow Whose Effectiveness Was Enhanced by the Half Brick With Which He Had Prudently Provided Himself 
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F ALL the important problems that have crowded 
themselves into this hour undoubtedly the one 
most poignant in its interest to Americans 

has been that created by the contest between capital 
and labor. The subject, of course, which has produced 
the most oratory came riding in on the red wave of what 
orators have called ‘‘Bolshevism.” This attack of the 
foreign disorder was not only extremely acute but probably 
was the most infectious of anything we ever caught from 
Europe. Every man who could orate saw red at once, and 
all began to shout about a danger which diminished in 
proportion as the volume of oratory against it grew. It 
was a fine and effective exhibition of that courage which 
America is always wearing on her sleeve. And while the 
country was talking and writing this menace to its deserved 
ignominious death a danger more subtle and far-reaching 
was growing up in the notion which the radical leaders of 
organized labor had formed—that organized labor’s rights 
were paramount to the rights of the public, and that indus- 
trial warfare, no matter to what extremes of economic 
waste or actual human suffering it led, required no license 
from the government under which it carried on its activities. 

It seems to have been the settled policy in this country 
for so long that minorities representing capital on the 
one hand and labor on the other could fight each other 
over the public’s shoulder that the thought that the public 
had any rights which either capital or labor was bound to 
respect had disappeared. So while brave Americans 
buckled on their armor and went forth to fight the red 
windmills those peculiar American organizations which 
control the essential industries calmly issued their threats 
of a general strike, and the American public shivered at 
the thought of what would happen to us if all the railroads 
stopped running, all the coal mines ceased producing coal, 
all the millers stopped grinding wheat and everybody else 
joined in a sympathetic walkout. 


Kansas and the Coal Strike 


E HAD just come out of the world conflict with 

tremendous emotions. We had caught a lot of 
European vibrations. The high period of inflation at home 
was filling the daily affairs of the people with confusion and 
excitement. There was little clear thinking. We sought re- 
lief by making speeches against the reds and demanding 
that everybody be made instantly to kiss the flag. But the 
thought of taking vigorous action in the name of govern- 
ment to control our own American unions, which threatened 
the destruction of all the essential activities of American civ- 
ilization unless wage controversies were settled according 
to their demands, was of slow growth. 

Suddenly a general coal strike was ordered, and the 
public turned in a helpless sort of way to government and 
said: ‘‘What are you going to do about it?” There were 
two sides to the quarrel between the operators and the 
miners. Immediately with the first lifting of the fuel ban 
the operators had increased the price of coal; they said the 
war was over and coal should cost more. The miners 
immediately demanded an increase in wages conditioned 
upon the increased selling price of coal. The operators 
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said the miners were bound to mine coal on their old war 
contract without increased wage. The miners took the 
position that if the war were over for the operators it was 
over for the miners. This sounded like a reasonable con- 
clusion. Then the miners demanded a sixty per cent 
increase in wages and a reduction in working time to six 
hours a day, five days a week. 

This matter of short hours was one of the ideas caught 
from Europe. The miners didn’t expect it to be granted. 
It was a part of their accustomed bluff to start with big 
demands, expecting compromises. I’ve watched the 
process of negotiation between the mine operators and the 
miners of the Kansas bituminous district for many years. 
It’s always a game of bluff and cunning. The question as 
to what is fair and reasonable never appears. The element 
of mutual confidence never enters. The rights of the pub- 
lic are never mentioned. The sole consideration is as to 
which side shall, in the language of the sordid quarrel, 
‘sting the other fellow.”” When they reach an agreement 
the general public is usually the real victim. 

So the strike started in the dead of winter with the ruth- 
less declaration that the helpless public should freeze while 
the quarrel, in the making of which the public had no 
part, was going on. 

The idea that government could do anything about it 
was new. Ever since the episode of the Adamson Law, 
when the four brotherhoods of American Railway Train- 
men issued their orders to Congress and held the stop 
watch while intimidated statesmen passed the Adamson 
Law, there has been a feeling that this country would 
have a recurrence of government by coercion whenever 
organized labor in any craft gained a solidarity sufficient 
to enable it to threaten the public with a general calamity. 

Had the public any remedy for the general coal strike? 

Judge Anderson, from a Federal bench in Indiana, acting 
upon the technical assumption that the war was not over, 
sought to answer the question by ordering the arrest of 
the miners’ officials unless these officials should recall the 
strike orders. The officials made a thin pretense of yield- 
ing, but the strike went on. It is a singular fact that, 
proud as we all were of the Government for the strength 
and glory of which sixty thousand young Americans had 
just been buried in France, few people really believed that 
we were strong enough to protect the public against the 
tragedies of a fuel famine brought upon us by the United 
Mine Workers of America. 

The reaction of the public was strong and instant, but 
the explosive utterances of indignation held in them a note 
of despair and jhelplessness. The public closed the damper 
in the furnace and read with growing concern the news- 
paper reports relating to the progress of negotiations at 
Washington between the representatives of operators 
and miners. 

In Kansas the coal fields were a hundred per cent union- 
ized. These miners would pay no attention to the fact that 
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the strike order of their leaders had been recalled. They 
understood perfectly well that they were not to go back 
to work until they had received a certain word from 
their own officials, not delivered under the duress of 


Judge Anderson’s order. Their action was openly 
defiant of Judge Anderson’s order. The arrest of their 
officials had no effect. The coal famine became general. 
Industries closed down. Schoolhouses locked their doors, 
towns and cities went without lights, and there was suffer- 
ing in hospitals and in homes. In the meanwhile the coal 
operators and the miners’ officials carried on a joint debate 
in Washington while the nation shivered and looked on. 
Neither the operators nor the miners hurried. They both 
had coal. 

In Kansas the determination was reached to meet the 
situation by producing coal under state operation of the 
mines. The result of the experiment not only produced 
coal under volunteer effort in sufficient quantities to relieve 
the emergency but led to the establishment of a court of 
industrial relations. Since it is the first effort to find, in a 
court of just and equitable jurisdiction, a substitute for 
strikes, lockouts and the other barbaric features of indus- 
trial warfare, it may be of interest to give you a succinct 
account of the state mining operation and the legislation 
which has followed. 


Wonderful Workers Without Union Cards 


HEN the famine became critical the state took over all 

the mine properties under an order of the supreme 
court, and announced its intention to mine the coal itself if 
the miners would not undertake it to relieve the famine. A 
week was spent pleading with the miners to return to work 
for the state at the old wage, under the state’s guaranty 
that whatever benefits were gained from the negotiations 
at Washington should be retroactive. The pledge also was 
made that if, by January first, the operators and miners 
had not reached a composition of the quarrel the state 
would fix a satisfactory wage, and that, too, should be 
retroactive. Though many individual miners expressed 
their desire to return to work, their officers, from Alexander 
Howat down, in open defiance of Judge Anderson’s order, 
directed the Kansas miners to continue the strike. So the 
state called for volunteers to dig coal. 

Both the operators and the miners jeered at the thought 
that coal could be mined in this state by volunteer forces. 
They told us that coal could be mined only by certain self- 
chartered individuals, most of whom were not born here, 
and who worked at certain hours of the day under certain 
regulations and restrictions and struck when any of these 
were violated or for any other fancy. They said it had been 
thus for many years and thus it would remain. 

And yet there was the coal, sufficient for many genera- 
tions, buried in those silent mines as Nature’s provision 
that the human family was not to freeze. With the known 
existence of its superabundance nothing was more unnat- 
ural than the thought that these mines could not be oper- 
ated until a quarrel, in the making of which the public 
had no part or interest, had been settled. It seemed to me 
that the public was entitled to this coal and I knew some 
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young men whom I had seen performing some wonderful 
labors without any union cards and without much prelim- 
inary training. I had seen them in France building roads 
and constructing bridges and digging fox holes under Ger- 
man fire. In a land of monstrous obstructions I had seen 
them go forward, taking whatever objective they had been 
commanded to reach. 

A call was issued for volunteers to mine coal in these 
deserted mines from which thirteen thousand miners had 
departed. The response was instant, electric. It was the 
first really American exhibition I had witnessed since the 
war. Many believed it was the beginning of what should 
be America’s answer to the general strike. The first few 
hours after I had called for volunteers enrolled more than 
ten thousand men from every walk of life: Students from 
colleges; farmers; clerks; storekeepers; daily laborers; 
and sprinkled through them was a great per cent of those 
veterans who had only a little while before come back 
from the war. On the surface they had but one purpose 
and that was to dig coal to relieve the fuel famine, but the 
motive which animated them was more fundamental than 
this. They wanted to see whether government still had 
the power to protect the public. It was an interesting exhi- 
bition of the sudden stirring of the submerged nine-tenths. 
For a long time in this country about one and a half per 
cent of the population, representing employing capital, 
had been at the top of the industrial system. About six 
per cent, representing organized labor, had been at the 
bottom. : 

Something over ninety-two per cent, a good-natured 
mass having no strength save that of passive resistance, 
was wedged between. In the last few years the positions 
of capital and labor apparently had changed. The one and 
a half per cent went to the bottom, the six per cent came to 
the top, but the public was between as usual. 


An Aroused Public Rallies 


DOUBT if anything less dramatic than the threat to 

freeze the public would have stirred it to anger, but once 
stirred it could neither be frozen nor starved. All the 
imaginary chains with which civilization had bound itself 
vanished at this rude awakening. The old primitive idea 
that the individual had a right to protect himself became 
uppermost and transmitted itself to the mass. Kansas 
started for the coal fields to get the coal which Nature had 
deposited there, not to provide a cause of industrial war- 
fare but as fuel for the masses. 

In two weeks with zero weather, often working in bliz- 
zards, these inexperienced representatives of the general 
public had produced enough fuel to relieve the emergency, 
and with every car they sent out they gained new realiza- 
tion of the potency of public determination. They did not 
stop until the striking miners appeared at the mines and 
signified their wish to go back to work. Then they quit, 
and the National Guardsmen, who had preserved order, 
gathered up their camp equipage, gave a military parade 
and left the district. But every man came home with 
the realization that we should do something to make the 
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recurrence of that particular form of 
industrial warfare impossible. 

A special session of the legislature was 
called to enact industrial legislation. 
The members came in a spirit of calm 
determination to make a finished job 
of it. The radical labor leaders, headed 
by representatives of the four railway 
brotherhoods, swarmed. They tried 
first their old-fashioned plan of intimida- 
tion. They sought to reénact the tragedy 
of the Adamson Law. Their threats 
struck against flint, Then they pleaded. 
Frank P. Walsh came from Washington 
and talked five hours. Patrick Lee ar- 
rived. Their statistician came hurrying 
from Washington. The legislature held 
open sessions and listened carefully to 
their protests for a week. Then the 
attorneys for the operators and employ- 
ees came and protested against the bill 
for three more days, and after that these 
Kansas legislators passed the bill and 
went home. I believe it blazes a good 
trail. 

It is a court of industrial relations 
which makes strikes, lockouts, boycotts 
and pickets unnecessary; it offers its 
fair and impartial functions as a substi- 
tute, and compels both sides to come in 
asa last resort. It does not eliminate the 
process of collective bargaining; on the 
other hand it legalizes it. It recognizes 
the fact that the ideal form of industrial 
peace is that which rests upon mutual 
understanding and mutual justice be- 
tween capital and labor, but when efforts 
at negotiation between capital and labor 
have failed then the court of industrial 
relations is offered as a substitute for the 
strike and the lockout. The union la- 
borer says it takes away his weapon of 
the strike. As a matter of fact it gives 
to labor, in all its just contentions, the 
weapon of state government. This tri- 
bunal is not a court of arbitration. It consists of three 
judges, to be appointed by the governor, with special 
references to their fitness for righteous and impartial judg- 
ment. It represents government, with all its pledge of 
justice. It recognizes the fact that arbitration as a means 
of solving industrial controversies has seldom met with 
success. Arbitration holds no guaranty of justice to either 
side, and into such a body there seldom comes a represen- 
tative of the public or a consideration of the public’s right. 
When each side appoints an arbitrator and these two select 
a third party this umpire may do one of three things: He 
may join one side or the other and obtain a partisan deci- 
sion or he may dicker back and forth and obtain a tem- 
porary compromise which does not satisfy either side. 





The Time Has Come for the State to 
Shoulder its Responsibility 


Hence the Kansas court is 
founded upon the principle 
that the public has the same 
right to take jurisdiction over 
offenses committed against it 
in the name of industrial war- 
fare that it has possessed 
through its criminal and civil 
courts to take jurisdiction over 
recognized crime. If moral 
principles do not exist in Anglo- 
Saxon institutions to justify 
their extension to meet this 
vital American need, then 
Anglo-Saxon institutions are 
doomed to failure. 


Industrial Tyranny 


\@ MUST be apparent to all 
that we cannot allow the 
erection in this country of a 
recognized condition of warfare 
between government and any 
organized’ portion of society 
which claims the privilege to 
menace the public and to chal- 
lenge government itself. Any 
minority which has secured 
control of a product upon which 
human life depends and which 
undertakes, for the purpose of 
affecting wages or profit, ‘to 
withhold that product from the 
public until the public shall 
freeze or starve has in effect 
superseded government and 
has assumed control of the 
destinies of human life which 
government alone may have 
the power to safeguard. 

The thought of establishing 
a court of this character is not 
a new one. It has come out of 
the evolution of a hundred 
years during which industrial controversies have been 
growing in number and importance, an evolution which 
has brought us to the same point of determination that 
society reached after the evolution of events had brought 
the need of the criminal and civil courts. I am not un- 
conscious of the fact that labor has bettered its condition 
through its organized solidarity; that capital has been 
forced to make concessions under threat which it should 
have made voluntarily, and I would be opposed to any 
form of legislation which deprived labor of the proper use 
of wholesome organization. But the trend of events has 
convinced us all that the final appeal in labor controversies 
shall no longer rest on the issue of an industrial war. 

(Continued on Page 72) 








Members of the Engineering Department of the University of Kansas Answered the Governor's Call for Citizens to Dig Coal 
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the tale his voice becomes husky and his 

eyes are likely to fill—and, “‘It was mur- 
der,”” he will say when he is done. “‘I felt 
like a murderer 
and that’s what I 
was. But it was 
too late then.” 
Sometimes his 
listeners are si- 
lent, appearing to 
agree with him. 
More often, those 
to whom he 
speaks seek to 
reassure him, for 
it is plain to any 
man that there 
is no murder in 
Chet, nor any 
malice nor any- 
thing but a very 
human large- 
heartedness to- 
ward every man 
and beast. 

In Tantry’s 
time Chet was a 
bachelor living 
alone at his farm 
above Frater- 
nity, cooking and 
caring for him- 
self, managing 
well enough. He 
had been a gran- 
ite cutter, a fish- 
erman upon the 
Banks, a keeper 
of bees. Now he 
farmed his rocky 
hillside farm. He 
was a man of 
middle age—a 
small man with a 
firm jaw and a pair of bushy eyebrows and deep-set 
piercing eyes. When he laughed he had a way of set- 
ting his head firmly back upon his neck, his chin pressed 
down, and his laughter was robust and free and fine. 
I have spoken of his occupations; he had also avoca- 
tions. All his life he had fished, had hunted, had tray- 
ersed the forests far and wide. A man who loved the 
open, loved the woods, loved the very imprint of a deer’s 
hoof in the mud along the river. A good companion, open- 
hearted, with never an evil word for any man. 

He was, as has been said, a bachelor; but this was not 
of Chet’s own choosing, as at least one person in Fraternity 
well knew. Old Tantrybogus knew also—knew even in 
the days when he was called young Job. He knew his 
mistress as well as he knew his master; knew her as truly 
as though she dwelt already at the farm upon the hill. 
Between her and Chet was his allegiance divided. None 
other shared it ever, even to the end. 

Chet as a bachelor kept open house at his farm upon 
the hill and this was especially true when there was fishing 
or gunning to be had. A Rockland man came one October 
for the woodcock shooting. He and Chet found sport to- 
gether and found—each in the other—a friend. The Rock- 
land man had fetched with him a she dog of marvelous 
craft and from her next litter he sent a pup to Chet. In 
honor of the giver Chet called the dog Job. And Job— 
Old Tantrybogus that was to be—learned that the farm 
upon the hill was his world and his home. 

Chet’s farm, numbering some eighty acres, included 
meadows that cut thirty or forty tons of hay; it included 
ample pasturage for a dozen cows; and it ran down to the 
George’s River behind the barn through a patch of hard- 
wood growth that furnished Chet with firewood for the 
cutting—a farm fairly typical of Fraternity. No man 
might grow rich upon its fruits, but any man with a fair 
measure of industry could draw a pleasant living from it 
and find time for venturing along the brooks for trout or 
through the alder runs after woodcock or into the swamps 
for deer, according to the season. From the wall that 
bounds the orchard you may look down to where the little 
village lies along the river. A dozen or so of houses, each 
scrupulously neat and scrupulously painted; a white 
church with its white spire rising above the trees; the mill 
straddling the river just below the bridge, and a store or 
two. Will Bissell’s store is just above the bridge, serving 
as market place and forum. The post office is there, and 
there after supper the year round Fraternity foregathers. 


T: THIS day when Chet McAusland tells 
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Job Would Point and Hold His Point as Long as the Bird Would Lie 


In Fraternity most men own dogs; not the cross-bred 
and worthless brutes characteristic of small towns in less 
favored countrysides, but setters of ancient stock or 
hounds used to the trail of fox or rabbit. Now and then 
you will see a collie or a pointer, though these breeds are rare. 
Utilitarian dogs—dogs which have tasks to do and know 
their tasks and do them. 

Most men in Fraternity own or have owned some 
single wonderful dog of which they love to tell—a dog 
above all other dogs for them, a dog whose exploits they 
lovingly recount. And it was to come to pass that Job, 
better known as Old Tantrybogus, should be such a dog 
to Chet McAusland. : 

OUR true setter is born, not made. The instincts of his 

craft area part of his birthright. Nevertheless they must 
be guided and cultivated and developed. There are men 
whose profession it is to train bird dogs, or as the phrase 
goes, to break them. With some of these men it is a break- 
ing indeed, for they carry a lash into the field, nor spare 
to use it. Others work more gently to a better end. But 
any man may make his dog what he will if he have pa- 
tience coupled with the gift of teaching the dog to under- 
stand his wishes. 

Chet decided to train Job himself. He set about it when 
the pup was some six months old, at a season when winter 
was settling down upon the farm and there were idle hours 
on his hands. He had kept as trophies of the gunning 
season just past the head and the wings of a woodcock. 
These he bound into a ball of soft and woolly yarn and on 
a certain day he called Job to his knee and made him sniff 
and smell this ball until the puppy knew the scent of it. 
Job wished to tear and rend the pleasantly soft and yield- 
ing plaything, but Chet forbade this by stern word, backed 
by restraining hand, till the pup seemed to understand. 

Then he looped about the dog’s neck a stout cord and he 
held this cord in his hand, the pup at his feet, while he 
tossed the woolen ball across the kitchen floor. The pup 
turned and leaped after the ball. 

Before he could make a second jump Chet said sharply, 
“Whoa!” 

And he snubbed the cord he held so that Job was 
brought up short in a tumbling heap, his toe nails scratch- 
ing on the floor. 

Chet got up and crossed and picked up the ball; he re- 
turned to his chair, called the pup to his knee, tossed the 
ball again. Again Job darted after it and again Chet said, 
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““Whoa,”’ and checked Job with the cord. At 
which the puppy, with the utmost singleness 
of purpose, caught the cord in his mouth, 


BULL squatted on the floor and set about gnawing 


his bonds in two.. 


Chet laughed at 
him, called him 
in, fetched the 
ball, and tried 
again. 

After Chet had 
checked him half 
a dozen times 
with voice and 
string the pup sat 
on its small 
haunches, looked 
at Chet with his 
head on one side 
and wrinkled its 
furry brow in 
thought. And 
Chet repeated 
slowly over and 


over: 
“Whoa, Job! 
Whoa! Whoa!” 


The lesson was 
not learned on 
the first day or 
the second or the 
third. But before 
the week was 
gone Job had 
learned this 
mu ¢h? That 
when Chet said 
‘“Whoa’’ he 
must stop, or be 
stopped pain- 
fully. Being a 
creature of intel- 

ligence, Job there- 
after stopped; 
and when he was 
sure the pup understood, Chet applauded him and fed him 
and made much of him. ° 

One day in the middle of the second week, Job having 
checked at the word of command, Chet waited for a mo- 
ment and then said, ‘‘Go on!” 

Job looked round at Chet, and the man motioned with 
his hand and repeated, ‘‘Go on, Job!” 

The pup a little doubtfully moved toward where lay the 
woolly ball. When he was within a yard of it Chet said 

again, ‘‘Whoa!” 

When he stopped this time he did not look back at 
Chet but watched the ball, and Chet after a single glance 
threw ‘back his head and laughed aloud and cried to him- 
self, “Now ain’t that comical?” 

For Job, a six-months’ puppy, was on his first point. 
Head low and flattened, nose on a line toward the ball, 
legs stiff, tail straight out behind with faintly drooping 
tip, the pup was motionless as a graven dog—a true setter 
in every line. 

And Chet laughed aloud. 

This laughter was a mistake, for at the sound the pup 
leaped forward, the cord slipped through Chet’s fingers and 
the dog caught the woolly ball and began to worry it. 
Chet, still laughing, took the ball from him, caressed him, 
praised him and ended the lesson for that day. And by 
so doing he permitted the birth in Job of one fault which 
he would never be able to overcome. The pup supposed 
he had been applauded for capturing the woolly ball and 
that notion would never altogether die in his dog brain. 
Job would break shot, as the gunners say, till the end of 
his days. 

: 34 

Y OCTOBER of his second year Job was sufficiently 

educated to be called a good working dog. He would 
stop at the word of command; he would swerve to right or 
left at a hand gesture; he would come to heel; he would point 
and hold his point as long as the bird would lie. He was 
a natural retriever, though Chet had to correct a tendency 
to chop the object that was retrieved. The man did this 
by thrusting through and through the woolen teaching 
ball a dozen long darning needles. When the dog, retriey- 
ing this ball, closed his jaws too harshly these needles 
pricked his tender mouth. He learned to lift the ball as 
lightly as a feather; he developed a mouth as soft as a 
woman’s hand; and even in his second year he would at 
command retrieve-an egg which Chet rolled across the 
kitchen floor and never chip the shell. 


_— 
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His one fault, his trick of breaking shot, was buttressed 
and built into the dog’s very soul by an incident which 
occurred in his first year’s hunting. He and Chet left the 
farmhouse one afternoon and started down through the 
fringe of woodland toward the river. It was near sunset. 
Chet had his gun, and as he expected they found game; 
Chet had ample warning when he saw Job stiffen at half 
point, his tail twitching. He watched until the dog began 
to move forward with slow steps, and he said to himself, 
“‘He’s roding a pa’tridge. I knew there’d be one here.” 

Job’s head was high, evidence in itself that he had 
located partridge rather than woodcock. Chet skirted the 
fringe in the open land, studying the ground well ahead of 
the dog, alert for the burst.of drumming wings. He moved 
quietly and Job moved among the trees, his feet stirring 
the leaves. The dog was tense; so was the man. And 
presently the dog froze again, this time in true point, tail 
rigid as an iron bar. 

Chet knew that meant the partridge had squatted, 
would run no more. Forced to move now, the bird would 
fly. He waited for a long half minute, but the partridge 
waited also. So Chet, rather than walk in among the trees 
and spoil his chance for a shot, stooped to pick up astone, 
intending to toss it in and frighten the bird to wing. 

When he stooped, out of position to shoot, he heard the 
drum of pinions and saw rise not one partridge but two. 
They swept across the open below him unbelievably swift, 
and Chet whipped up his gun and fired once and then 
again. And never a feather fell. The birds on set wings 
glided out of his sight into the edge of an evergreen growth 
down the hill where it would 
be hopeless to try for a shot 
at them again. 

And Job pursued them. As 
the birds rose the dog had raced 
forward. As they disappeared 
among the tops of the low hem- 
locks the dog went out of sight 
after them. Ejecting the empty 
shells from his gun, Chet swore 
at himself for his poor shooting 
and swore at Job for breaking 
shot and loudly commanded 
the dog to return. Job did not 
do so; did not even respond 
when Chet put his whistle to his 
lips and blew. So the man 
started after the dog, whose bell 
he could faintly hear, and prom- 
ised to find Job and teach him 
a thing he needed to know. 
He started toward the cover, 
whistling and shouting for Job 
to come to heel. 

When he was halfway across 
the open Job did emerge from 
the shelter of the evergreens, 
and he came toward Chet at 
a swift trot, head held high. 
Chet started to abuse him. And 
then when the dog was still 
half a dozen rods away he saw 
that Job carried a cock par- 
tridge in his mouth. The bird, 
wounded unto death, had flown 
to the last wing beat far into 
the wood. And Job pursuing 
had found the game and was 
fetching it in. 

For consistency’s sake and 
for the dog’s sake Chet should 
still have punished Job—should 
still have made him understand 
that to break shot was iniquity. 
But—Chet was human and 
much too warm-hearted to be a 
disciplinarian. Perhaps he is 
not to be blamed for praising 
Job after all. Certainly the man 
did praise the dog, so that Job’s 
dog brain was given again to 
understand that if he chased a 
bird and caught it he would be 
applauded. The fault dwelt in 
him thereafter. 

“T tried to break him all his 
life,’ Chet will say. “I put a 
rope on him and a choke collar 
and I shook him up—every- 
thing I knew. It wan’t no 
good. But it was my fault in 
the beginning. I never really 
blamed Old Tantry—never 
could.” 

This is not properly the 
story of Job’s youth or of his 
life, but of his aging and the 
death of him. Nevertheless 


e 


there was much in his life that was worth the telling. His 
reputation rests not on Chet’s word alone—the village 
knew him and was proud of him. His renown began in his 
third year in deep winter when Chet and Jim Saladine 
went fishing one day through the ice on Quantabacook 
Pond. Chet and Saladine became separated, one on 
either side of the lower end of the pond, and Jim had the 
pail of bait. Chet made Job go after the pail clear across 
the pond and fetch it to him and take it back to Saladine 
again. The dog’s sagacity and understanding, evidenced 
then and chronicled by Saladine at Bissell’s store that 
night, were to wax thereafter for half a dozen years; and 
even when the dog grew old his understanding never 
waned. 

It was in his ninth year that Job had his greatest day— 
a day into which he crowded epic deeds enough to make 
heroes of half a dozen dogs. And the tale of that day may 
perhaps be worth the telling. 

Chet had taken Job out the night before to try for a 
partridge in the fringes of the wood below the farm. They 
were late in starting, but within fifteen minutes Job was 
marking game and just at sunset the bird rose and wheeled 
toward the thickets of the wood. Chet had a snap shot; 
he took it and he saw the bird’s legs drop and dangle before 
it disappeared. He knew what that meant. A body wound, 
a deadly wound. The bird would fly so long as its wings 
would function, then set its pinions and glide in a long 
slant to earth, and when it struck ground it would be dead. 

He sent Job into the wood, himself followed the dog, 
and he was in haste, for dark was already coming down. 





The Cat May Have Been Astonished, But it Made No More Than a Muffied Protest 





He hunted till he could no longer see—found nothing. In 
the end he called Job in, and the dog reluctantly aban- 
doned the search at Chet’s command and followed his 
master back to the farm. 

Two Rockland men telephoned that evening asking if 
they might come to the farm next day and try for birds; 
and Chet, who can always find time for a day’s gunning, 
bade them come. Doctor Gunther, who was telephoning, 
said: ‘‘ Hayes and I’ll be there by half past eight. Mind if 
we bring our dogs?”’ 

“Mind? No,” said Chet. ‘‘Sure!”’ 

*‘They’re wild,” said the doctor, ‘‘but I’d like to have 
them work with Job—do them good.” 

“Best thing in the world for them,’ Chet agreed. 
“Let them back him on a few points and it’ll steady them. 
T’ll look for you.” 

In the morning he rose early and busied himself with his 
chores so that he might be ready when the hunters came. 
It was not an ideal hunting day. The morning was lowery 
and overcast and warm and there was a wind from the 
east that promised fog or rain. With an eye on the clouds 
Chet worked swiftly. He fed Job in the shed where the 
dog usually slept and it chanced that he left the door 
latched so that Job was a prisoner until the others ar- 
rived. They were a little ahead of time and Chet asked 
them to wait a little. He had been picking apples in the 
orchard behind the shed and he took them out there to see 
the full barrels of firm fruit. Job went out into the orchard 
with them and no one of the men noticed that the dog 
slipped away beyond the barn toward the woods. 

When a little later they were 
ready to start Chet missed the 
dog. He is a profane man, 
and he swore and whistled and 
called. Hayes, the man who 
had come with Gunther, winked 
at the doctor and asked Chet: 
“Ts he a self-hunter? Has he 
gone off on his own?” 

“Never did before,’’ Chet 
said hotly. His heat was for 
Job, not for Hayes. ‘‘T’ll teach 
him something!” 

He went out behind the barn, 
still whistling and calling, and 
the others followed him. Their 
dogs were in the car in which 
they had come from Rockland. 
The three men walked across 
the garden to the brow of the 
hill above the river and Chet 
blew his whistle till he was 
purple of countenance. The 
other two were secretly amused, 
as men are apt to be amused 
when they find that an idol 
has feet of clay. For Job was 
a famous dog. 

Hayes it was who caught first 
sight of him and said, ‘“‘There 
he comes now.” 

They all looked and saw Job 
loping heavily up the slope 
through an open fringe of 
birches. But it was not till he 
scrambled over the wall that 
they saw he bore something in 
his mouth. 

Hayes said, 
woodchuck.”’ 

Chet, with keener eyes, stared 
for a moment, then exclaimed 
exultantly: ‘‘He’s got that 
partridge I killed down there 
last night! I knew that bird 
was dead.” 

They were still incredulous, 
even after he told them how he 
had shot the bird the night 
before. 

They were incredulous until 
Job came near enough for them 
all to see, came trotting to 
Chet and proudly dropped the 
splendid bird at his master’s 
feet. When they could no longer 
doubt they exclaimed. Forsuch 
a feat is alone enough to found 
a dog reputation on. 

As for Chet, though he was 
swelled with pride, he made 
light of the matter. 

“You'll see him work to-day 
though,” he said. ‘‘The scent 
lies on a day like this. But 
it’ll rain by noon—we want to 
get started.” 

(Continued on Page 181) 
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Housing for Mine Workers, Lens 


HE train, due at seven o’clock, 
WG pulled haltingly into Arrasateleven. 

We descended upon a temporary 
wooden platform, replacing a perma- 
nency destroyed by shell fire. Overhead 
was the skeleton of what had been a 
glass marquise and was now a bare and 
battered framework from which frag- 
ments of tin swung clattering in the 
winter wind. 

Under a single arc light we picked our 
way across the tracks, with fragments 
of glass crunching under our feet. We 
made our exit and went through the 
formality of giving up our tickets at a 
picket fence stretched between two 
temporary wooden sheds. At this point 
there was no light; the inspector took 
and examined the tickets by an electric 
torch. I had made this journey to 
Arras, one gateway to the devastated zone, on short notice 
and had failed either to telegraph ahead for hotel accom- 
modations or indeed to inquire whether there was a hotel 
open. Across the open square before the station a single 
lighted window slashed the darkness. I followed the light, 
stumbling over hummocks of frozen mud. The place was 
a small and humble café. That one window which had 
been my guide was the only one still intact. The others 
were covered with black building paper. 

Inside, under two incandescent lamps, madame stood 
before a very scanty array of bottles and glasses serving 
drinks to a soldier and two workmen. Two tables, a few 
chairs, one advertising calendar, a beer sign—otherwise 
nothing. 

Thousands, literally thousands of jagged holes scarred 
the tinted plaster of walls and ceiling. They varied in size 
from mere pin pricks to one which showed 
laths and girders over an area a yard in diameter. 

Yes, there was a hotel—if I could find room 
therein, said madame—the Hotel of the Uni- 
verse, some two hundred meters down the 
street. If that failed there was a kind of Brit- 
ish hospice four kilometers away—but the only 
way to get there was to walk. Otherwise— 
madame’s gesture indicated that I was thor- 
oughly, finally, definitely up against it. 


The Hotel of the Universe 


YY THE best of luck, an individual who had 
telegraphed for quarters at the Hotel of the 
Universe failed to show up; by much palaver 
with madame, the proprietress, I got his room, 
the last one in the house. There was no dining 
car on our train, which had left Paris at half 
past four, and we were hungry. The head 
waiter, sitting up for just this emergency, 
herded us into the dining room. Me he seated 
in a cold corner, where I shivered under my 
ulster before a table set with the cloth of that 
evening’s dinner. A waiter, some fifteen years 
old, appeared presently, removed the cloth, 
shook it and turned it over, displaying an un- 
der side only a trifle less stained and dingy. 
Then he brought a chunk of war bread, a 
bottle of wine, a slice of white cheese. That, 
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Sale of Condemned Army Horses, for Peasant Use, at Lille 


By WIN 


as the head waiter explained, was all the house had to offer 
at that time of night; they were even out of cold meat. 

As you crossed the floor you had a faint sensation of 
being on a ship at sea, what with the wavy irregularity of 
the planks. The windows had been replaced, but not with 
the great six-foot panes of old days. An unpainted frame- 
work holding small panes had been introduced into their 
sashes. Once this room had been gayly decorated in a pink 
tint with an ornamental border of cupids and roses. Now 
white spots, from the diameter of a marble to that of a 
washtub, sprinkled it everywhere—new plaster. I slept 
three nights at this hotel. Let me without further ado 





Wreck of a Lens Shaft House, December, 1919 





What Was Once a Main Street in Lens 





describe it. The building was one of 
those gutted by shell fire, but left with 
its walls and framework still standing. 
In the most hasty manner possible it 
was put into shape for guests last sum- 
mer and autumn. On the lower floor all 
the rooms showed those white spots. 
The upper floor, where I lodged, had 
been more heavily damaged when the 
roof went. There the rebuilders had 
torn off the plaster altogether when 
they patched up the walls and had not 
yet replaced it; I slept inside four 
blank brick walls. 

The central part of the hotel was 
heated. There had been no time or no 
means to restore the heating system in 
the wing where I lodged. It seemed as 
though the mortar between the bricks 
had never been dried out. The atmos- 
phere was clammy, rheumatic, so that I felt myself shiver- 
ing even under the feather quilt by which Northern France 
defies winter. 

The wall of the corner room by the staircase had been 
pierced at a height of about seven feet from the floor by a 
shell hole perhaps a foot in diameter. This had not been 
stopped up. As the boots explained to me, there were so 
many things to do in repairing the hotel that one did only 
necessary things. 


Remains of Former Grandeur 


“CNHE hole is too high up for anyone to look in—is it 

notso?”’ he explained, ‘‘andonly a very indecent person 
would advantage himself of a stool or chair for the pur- 
pose. 


Still we put only gentlemen in that chamber.’ 
Once the café of the Hotel of the Universe 
was the largest in town. It would have been 
large and pretentious, indeed, for any town. 
Arras was trading center for the wheat-growing 
region of Artois and Picardy—a city rich not 
only in current but accumulated wealth. The 
café you could see even yet was once a riot of 
mirrors, gilt and crystal. Now the mirrors— 
ten feet high at least—which decorated two of 
the walls had all been smashed save one. That 
one had been cracked all over its surface and 
the fragments were held together by little 
wooden bosses. The frames of the others were 
simple squares filled with black paper. 

The rains and snows of four war years, blown 
in through the gaping windows, had peeled off 
most of the gilding from pillars and mirror 
frames. Many of the chandeliers, ornamented 
with long festoons of glass crystals, had some- 
how survived the bombardment; but the 
festoons hung ragged or showed long bare 
gaps, where crystals had paid tribute to in- 
tensive shell fire. Nevertheless, there was a 
new bar, set forth with bottles, glasses, black 
coffee cups and saucers; there were new, 
skimpy and uncomfortable chairs; there were 
new iron-topped tables. And every evening, 
between five and seven, the place was measur- 
ably crowded and soberly gay. 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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ates high price 
and scarcity with low 
consumption. But 
trade factors are so ab- 
normal in the world at 
present that it easily 
comes to pass that 
high price and scarcity 
are within the horizon 
of the bryer associated 
with high consump- 
tion. 

This is the case 
with sugar. 

The year 1919 wit- 
nessed the highest 
sugar consumption 
in the history of the 
United States in terms 
of total and per cap- 
ita per year. De- 
spite this fact many 
sections of the country 
suffered during the 
last two months of the 
past year from scarcity 
of sugar more pro- 
nounced than during 
the years of war con- 
trol when the per cap- 
ita consumption was 
much lower. 

The explanation 
lies in a series of cir- 
cumstances whose re- 
alization should be 
brought home to the 
public at large, since several economic and sociological 
lessons may be drawn from them. At the same time it 
seems fitting to discuss the réle of sugar in the normal 
diet. 

The United States draws sugar supplies from five 
sources. In 1913 our supply was secured as follows: 
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For decades Gulf cane sugar, largely in 
Louisiana, has played what may be advisedly 
termed a disturbing réle in the halls of Con- 
gress and in the sugar market of the United 
States. A small and limited industry that 
during recent years has supplied less than 
ten per cent of the sugar of the country, it has 
for decades wielded a club over every con- 
sumer in the United States. And true to his- 
torical form, Louisiana sugar is to-day the 
disturbing factor in our sugar situation. 

The consumption of sugar has been rising 
in the United States for many years. During 
the eighties the average per capita consump- 
tion was forty-eight pounds per year. This 
increase in the consumption of sugar is one 
of the elements in the higher standard of liv- 
ing of the Anglo-Saxon. But more than this, 
it is an American characteristic. 


Al Nation of Cake-Eaters 


HE American cuisine has been developed 

round sugar in a fashion that distinguishes 
it from the diet of most other nations. Other 
forms of sugar than the commercial crystal- 
lized product have also advanced in public 
favor. We have a considerable consumption 
of molasses made from the sorghum plant; 
honey; malt sugar and glucose prepared from 
starch; the combined total of which is more 
than ten pounds per person per year. 

Corresponding to this high consumption of 
sugar our consumption of flour is relatively 
low. With the gradually increasing use of 





A Texas Sugar Mill and Refinery 


amount used in the baking of bread decreases; so that 
gradually we are shifting from a bread-eating to a cake- 
eating people. In this country sugar is commonly used in 
the preparation of baker’s bread, a practice unknown in 
the Latin countries of Europe. The increase in the use of 
breakfast cereals and fruits has carried with it an enlarged 
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the preparation of foods increases, while the 


Unloading a Trainload of Sugar Beets in Central Nebraska 


beverages have be- 
come daily items in the 
diet. 

Perfection in the 
technic of refinement 
has enabled the man- 
ufacturer to place 
upon the market an 
absolutely white prod- 
uct of uniform grade 
and appearance and 
of more than ninety- 
nine per cent purity. 
The return to brown 
sugar, advocated in 
certain quarters, is a 
fad, unless one cares 
for the particular 
taste. The molasses, 
once widely employed 
in the diet, has be- 
come scarce because 
improvement in the 
technic of refining has 
enabled the manufac- 
turer to crystallize out 
practically all the 
sugar, leaving only a 
coarse molasses of low 
food value, but valu- 
able as a feed for do- 
mesticated animals 
and important as a 
source of industrial 
alcohol. Improve- 
ment in the technic of 
refining has been 
accompanied by efficiency in organization and distribution, 
with the result of cheap sugar. For many years sugar has 
been one of the cheapest foods, whether judged as a ready- 
to-serve article of the table or as a staple in the kitchen. 
Sugar at six cents a pound furnished more calories per 
penny than bread at five cents a pound. 

The following table gives the total sugar 
consumption of the United States and the per 
capita consumption during the past ten years. 
The figures for total consumption are statis- 
tical data; those for per capita consumption 
are approximate only. 
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This table, from Willett & Gray, cannot be 
more than approximate for several reasons. 
The crop year for sugar begins on September 
first. The fiscal year divides the sugar cam- 
paign. The calendar year includes a part of 
the early new crop. The factors of carry-over, 
reserve and marketing make it difficult to 
convert crop figures into consumption figures 
for the calendar year. 


Allowances to be Made 


HE figure for the population since 1910 is 

largely an interpolation from the census 
curve. During the past three years consider- 
able sugar has been exported in manufactured 
form, especially in condensed milk, of which 
no account is taken in the table. The sugar 
of the soldier in France must be counted in 
the American consumption. With corrections 
applied it is quite certain that the figures for 
the consumption for 1917 and 1918 would be 
lowered a couple of pounds each. The con- 
sumption for 1919 was lowered by shortage 
during the last three months. If consump- 
tion during the last quarter had been the same 
as for the first quarter the figure would have 
been ninety pounds. 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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“‘Mac,”? Said Hiram to Me One Day, “I Like You. 


By Lowell Otus Reese 


OHN MACPHERSON guide watts station 

california advise charge services guide one 

month deer season hiram meeker.”’ I had 
gone down to Watts Station after some beans 
and smoking tobacco, and when I came by the 
post office Len Williams handed mea letter and a tele- 
gram. I put them in my pocket and started back to 
camp. I was maybe a mile up the trail when I sat down to 
shake a rock out-of my shoe. While I was doing that I got 
to wondering about the telegram. 

Pretty soon I says to myself, “‘Why not read it here, 
instead of waiting till I get into camp? Maybe there’s 
some important news in it.” 

I read it three or four times, but it didn’t make sense any 
way I looked at it. I turned it upside down and sideways 
and I read it backward and forward, but still I didn’t get 
it. While I was sitting there worrying about it old Ortie 
Hixon came along on his way down to Watts. I showed 
him the telegram and asked him what he thought about it. 
He puzzled over it for several minutes and handed it back. 

““Somebody’s joshing you, ole-timer,’’ he says. 

“No,” I told Ortie, ‘‘nobody’d pay three dollars and a 
half to have a telegram sent from San Francisco to Weaver 
and then relayed in seventy-five miles over the Forest 
Reserve telephone just for one or two laughs. No, Ortie, 
it’s a heap cloudy, but it must mean something.” 

“Maybe you're right,’ says Ortie. ‘“‘Though I’m danged 
if I see what it is! Say, you better come on back to the 
station and let Len Williams read it.” 


So I did. I tied the jackass to a manzanita root and 
tramped back with Ortie Hixon. Len Williams read my 
telegram. 


“Does she make sense, Len?” I asked. 

“Sure she does!”’ said Len Williams. ‘‘It’s from a feller 
named Hiram Meeker and he wants to know what you'll 
charge him to be his guide for a month during the deer 
season. That’s what the telegram would have said if he’d 
put it all in.” 

“Well, why didn’t he put it all in?” I wanted to know. 

“He wanted to keep it inside ten words,” said Len. “‘If 
there had been more than ten words it would have cost a 
few cents more.” 

“He must be writing from the poorhouse,”’ I said. 

“You never can tell,” says Len Williams, “I’ve heard of 
people that was so rich they was poor.” 

“T used to drive a dray down in San Francisco,” says 
old Daddy Pimble. ‘‘That was forty years ago. And the 
old feller I worked for was so stingy that if he hadn’t gone 
to the free-lunch counter at the corner saloon two or three 
times a week he’d have starved to death.” 

“That’sright,” says Len Williams. ‘‘ Younever can tell.” 





ITLL U ST Ri Meta 


BY CLARK 


Well, at first the telegram made me happy, and then it 
made me blue. I needed money; I needed it worse than 
any fellow you ever heard of. But, thinks I, a man that’s 


so hard up he can’t afford to send a regular telegram, 


but instead sends two or three words—just enough so’s 
you can guess at the rest—a man as poverty-stricken as 
that ain’t going to help a poor old guide buy many beans. 

So I went on to camp and passed Hiram Meeker up. 
And I sure was mighty blue. I had had a hard winter. 
There had come a heavy snowfall early in November and 
it didn’t go away until the middle of March—and then 
it went with a warm rain and took all my traps withit. I 
had been trapping in the river when the snow caught me. 
Worse yet, all my bear dogs got distemper and died. 

Still, I had expected to tide over another season on the 
money I’d get acting as guide for deer hunters. But the 
season opened the fifteenth of August and here it was 
the middle of July—and no parties hooked up for the deer 
season. Yes, sir; I was pretty blue; for no man likes the 
look of six long months with nothing to eat but jerked 
venison and ground hazelnuts. Besides, there’s the matter 
cf smoking tobacco. Believe it or not, but a whole winter 
smoking willow bark gives a fellow a bad taste in the mouth 
along toward spring. 

And then here comes this telegram. I cussed it plenty as 
I drove the old jackass into camp and unpacked him. Why 
couldn’t it have come from a free spender instead of from 
aman who couldn’t afford a few cents to make it read more 
like human speech and less like a conundrum? 

I was sitting by the camp fire smoking and thinking 
about turning in when I happened to remember the letter 
that Len Williams had handed me along with the telegram. 
I hunted it up and found that it was from Doc Stilwell. 
Doc Stilwell was a San Francisco dentist who had been out 
with me three years before. He wrote that old Hiram 
Meeker was coming up on the Chanowah and wanted a 
guide. 

“Old Hiram is a rank tenderfoot,’’ wrote Doe. “He has 
never been in the hills. Been too busy getting rich, I 
guess. I’ve recommended you as the best guide in Cali- 
fornia, so it’s up to you to make good. Shine up to Hiram, 
Mac, he’s got all the money there is in the world.” 

I knew somebody had it all, for I didn’t have any of it. 
But all the same Doc’s letter cheered me up a lot. Maybe 
Hiram wasn’t so darned poor after all. Maybe he’d been 
in a hurry and had overlooked a few words that would 


FAY 


You're the Only Man I Ever Met Who Could Visit With Me All Day and Not Say a Word!” 


have meant a lot to Ortie Hixon and me. I got 
my pen out and wrote to old Hiram that very 
night, setting the lowest price I could think 
of. I didn’t have time to sleep any, for I didn’t 
get the letter done until daylight and then I 
had to hurry down to Watts to catch the Red Bluff mail 
stage. I was sure I was safe now, so I went back and 
started fixing up a comfortable camp on the low bank of the 
Chanowah at the point where Pate’s Creek empties into 
the river. It’s a beautiful place; maples throwing a cool 
shade and Pate’s Creek rushing right through the middle 
of the camp over cool stones; old weather-stained deer 
horns nailed into the bark moss of the trees; ferns—you 
know—and a spring. And there’s a deer lick a few hundred 
yards up the river. A tenderfoot can sneak up there 
through the alders and photograph old does and fawns by 
the dozen. Tenderfeet go nuts over that sort of thing. I 
don’t know why, but I never object. It doesn’t hurt the 
does and fawns and it helps entertain the tenderfoot— 
while the tired old guide can stay in camp and sleep at five 
dollars a day. 

About the time I had the camp finished I got an answer 
to my letter. It was another telegram and it read: 


john macpherson guide watts station california 
regarding yours july 20 beg state consider price too 
high hiram meeker 


T reckon I was the maddest guide in California. But I 
was desperate, so after I cooled off I wrote again, trimming 
my terms to a scandalous figure. But it didn’t get me 
anywhere. Ina few days I got a third telegram beating me 
down again. 

I blowed up then and started to write old Hiram a letter 
that would have curled his whiskers if I had sent it. But 
before I was halfway through the letter I got to thinking 
how bad I needed a sack of flour and of how lonesome it 
was going to be sitting by the fire all winter with no 
frying grease in the cupboard. So I tore up that letter 
and wrote another one, shaving down my price until it was 
nothing but skin and bones. I was ashamed to look at it 
after I wrote it. 

I was sure he wouldn’t object this time—but he did! 
He wired me in the same old vein and asked me to submit 
another estimate. 

This time I told him to go to hell. What if I did have to 
gnaw buckbrush and paw the snow for toadstools all 
winter like a starved deer? My self-respect was worth 
something. I had spent four bits for postage stamps and 
paper and I had worked myself nearly to death writing 
those letters. I wouldn’t have minded so much if I could 
have punched old Hiram in the nose, but I couldn’t have 
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even that much comfort out of the business. It was tough 
any way you looked at it. 

I started to pull the camp to pieces, intending to light 
out for my winter cabin up on Chowder Creek. But just 
as I was getting ready to leave Ran Benjamin came along 
and left me another telegram. I tore it open and read: 


john macpherson guide watts station california 
won’t go to hell meet me watts station next tuesday 
terms accepted hiram meeker 


Well, I was both mad and glad. I don’t know which I 
was most. I was to get hold of a little money after all, and 
of course it’s mighty pleasant to know that you’re going to 
eat once in a while all winter. But I still hankered to 
punch old Hiram in the nose. Well, maybe I’d get the 
chance yet. The thought cheered me up a little, so I went 
ahead and finished the camp and when Tuesday came 
I saddled the two old jackasses and drifted off down the 
river to meet this here millionaire who jewed a poor old 
guide down to his last bacon rind and wouldn’t go to hell. 

T had it all fixed up in my mind. I’d be-his guide all 
right, but if he got to see a buck to shoot at it’d be a 
miracle. J’ll run myself half to death hunting bucks for 
square sports to shoot at, but this stingy old cuss was no 
sport. He didn’t belong in the hills with real people. He 
didn’t belong anywhere in the world, the mangy coyote! 
A man as stingy as Hiram was of as much use in the world 
as a rabbit’s tail is in keeping off the flies. 

I was full of these thoughts when I rode into Watts 
Station.. [found Tom Milton and half a dozen forest rang- 
ers standing round a pile of boxes and bags and rugs and 
tents and things that were stacked on the post-office porch. 
Tom Milton looked up and grinned. 

“You goin’ to start a department store, Mac?”’ he asked. 

I pawed the pile over. It was all Meeker stuff. 

“When did this come, Tom?” I asked. 

“Just after breakfast,” said Tom. 
brought it in from Red Bluff.” 

I had to hire Tom Milton to pack it up the river. Tom 
charged me ten dollars. I had to keep the jackasses, for 
no doubt Hiram Meeker would have a lot of stuff—guns 


“A light truck 


and rods and things. About half an hour after Tom got 
away a big automobile came sliding into the station. It 
was driven by a young man wearing a drab uniform and a 
stiff neck. An oldish man dressed like a picture I once saw 
of an English duke hopped out of the rear seat, shot a look 
round the group and walked straight up to me. 

“Hello, Mac!” he said, and grinned. 

“Hello, Hi!” I answered—before I knew it. And ’ma 
son of a gun if I wasn’t grinning too! 


qr 


[TS heard it said that trouble always comes at you big 
end first. I think that’s a mighty true saying, for I’ve 
noticed that trouble always looks biggest just before it 
reaches you. I had figured Hiram Meeker as a stingy old 
scoundrel who would make life miserable for me all the 
time I was on the job. I had been sure he’d have me up in 
the hills every day chasing bucks out of the brush for him 
to shoot at and insulting me every time he failed to hit one. 

You can imagine how astonished I was, then, when it 
turned out that I had him placed exactly the wrong way 
about. He had the most beautiful rifle I ever saw and he 
had trout rods and creels and flies and landing nets and 
everything—but he didn’t go hunting a single time. Then 
why did he bring all those hunting things? Mystery! 

Maybe it ain’t generally known, but to us mountain 
folks city people are full of mystery. Up here in the hills 
all things are natural, men and women included, and we 
understand them. Whatever we feel we show in our actions 
and our speech, just as Nature meant we should. But the 
city man’s real self is nearly always hidden behind a velvet 
of polish and politeness, and you can’t see it. Allhis life he 
has been taught to cover up. 

Now nobody likes to be puzzled and stay that way. It’s 
all right to run up against a mystery that you can figure 
out after a while, but if you get mixed up with one that 
grows worse and worse and never does get unraveled, why 
it worries you off and on for the rest of your natural life. 
That’s the way it was with me in the matter of Hiram 
Meeker. Just when I’d think I had him solved he’d go 
back behind the velvet. 


I’ve said that Hiram never went hunting. I don’t know 
to this day if he went fishing or not. But day after day he 
would take his newspaper and a box of cigars and sit with 
his back against a tree dangling a fly in the water. Noman 
on earth ever caught a trout that way and I told him so one 
time. He was reading the market page and I had to speak 
twice before he heard me. 

“T fancy you’re right, Mac,” he said without looking 
up. ‘“‘And if one should happen to strike, why, you hurry 
and turn him loose, will you?”’ 

I didn’t say anything more about that, but I still lie 
awake nights and wonder if he was really fishing or not. 
I’d think he was crazy if I didn’t know better. But if he 
wasn’t fishing, then what was the sense in dangling an 
expensive fly in the water all day? And what was the use 
of buying all those costly rods and creels and nets and 
things? 

Behind the velvet! 

So I got in the habit of sitting on the river bank close to 
old Hiram, smoking his cigars and keeping still while he 
read his paper and his bales of telegrams. Of course I 
jogged down to Watts every day and carried up the mail, 
and I got the meals, too, but that wasn’t work. It wasn’t 
even exercise. Most of the time I sat and smoked and kept 
Hiram company. Sometimes I slept. I enjoyed myself a 
heap doing these things, but they made me feel mighty 
expensive. 

“Mac,” said Hiram to me one day, “‘I like you. You’re 
the only man I ever met who could visit with me all day 
and not say a word!’’ 

“But I got to say something now,” I told him. 

You see, my conscience was beginning to trouble me. 
Old Hiram looked up and I felt as though his eyes were 
taking me all apart and examining the little pieces. 

“What's the matter, Mac?” he asked. ‘‘ Working you 
too hard?” 

“Oh, no!” I said. “But say, Hi, a guide is supposed to 
take his party up on the ridges and show him bucks to 
shoot at. It’s what he’s hired for.” 

Hiram looked worried. . 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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countless thousands of Mark 

Twain’s admirers whose admira- 
tion was born as early as mine, now more than 
half a century ago; in fact, in 1867, when his first 
book, The Jumping Frog and Other Sketches, was 
published and when a copy came into my posses- 
sion, I being then a bookish lad of only fifteen. For 
two score years I read after him, as the phrase is; 
and so it is that I have been able to profit by 
what I believe to be an inestimable advantage 
for the proper appreciation of an author—that of 
following his work from first to last, growing up 
with it as it ripened and varied and broadened, 
revealing more and more richly the man whose 
self-expression it was. It is a far ery from The 
Jumping Frog to The Mysterious Stranger, and 
the long road from the bold humor of the one to 
the bitter satire of the other had many an unex- 
pected turning. 

Four years after The Jumping Frog had ap- 
peared I was elected to the Lotos Club, though I 
was then still an undergraduate at Columbia; and 
I have a doubtful impression that in the Lotos 
Club, then newly settled in its first home at Irving 
Place, next to the Academy of Music, I saw Mark 
more than once, gazing at him with the remote 
respect proper in a youth who had his own vague 
literary aspirations for an author who had already 
published the widely popular Innocents Abroad. 
What I can assert with absolute conviction is that 
I did see him in 1875 at the hundredth perform- 
ance of the happy-go-lucky dramatizaton of his 
half of The Gilded Age, in which Charles Dudley 
Warner had been his collaborator. John T. Ray- 
mond, a most accomplished comedian, had iden- 
tified himself with the optimistic character of 
Col. Mulberry Sellers. At this performance I not 
only saw Mark but heard him make a speech when 
he was called before the curtain. As I remember 
it this was not one of his happiest addresses, since 
it consisted of little more than his telling the story 
of the celebrated Mexican plug, an unbroken 
broncho possessing the power of speedily reducing the man 
who attempted to ride him to a condition of exhausted 
speechlessness. “‘And that,’ Mark concluded, “‘is the con- 
dition in which I find myself to-night. I stand before you 
now quite speechless!” 

Then in 1882, Laurence Hutton and Lawrence Barrett, 
Frank Millet and E. A. Abbey, W. M. Laffan and I organ- 
ized an intermittent and sporadic dining club, which we 
called The Kinsmen, because we intended to gather in the 
practitioners of the kindred arts, and which had no officers, 
no dues and no rules, except that an invitation to one of 
our meetings was to be accepted as an election to member- 
ship. I gave the first dinner; and at the second, given by 
Hutton a full year later, I was delighted to find myself 
sitting by the side of Mark Twain. 

Then began an intimacy which lasted until his death 
nearly thirty years thereafter. Later, when Huckle- 
berry Finn was issued, I had the 
pleasure of reviewing it for the 
London Saturday Review, hailing 
it as one of the indisputable mas- 
terpieces of American fiction. This 
pleased Mark; andas he had some- 
how discovered that I had written 
the criticism he took occasion to 
thank me. 


[[Neountt can be but very few of the 


A Strained Relation 


ARK was also one of the earli- 

est members of the Authors’ 
Club, of which I had been one of the 
founders; and I served with him 
on the executive committee of 
the American Copyright League. 
It was during our eight-year cam- 
paign for international copyright 
that my relation with Mark was 
a little strained though fortunately 
only for a brief period. Until the 
passage of our bill in 1891 no 
foreign author had any control 
over the publication of his writ- 
ings in the United States; an 
American publisher could reprint 
without payment anything any 
British man of letters wrote; and 
as a result every American man of 
letters had to see his books sold in 
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A Woodcut From Carroll Beckwith’s Portrait 


competition with stolen goods. We all felt this keenly; 
but only a few of us knew that there were certain London 
publishers quite as willing to reprint American books 
without payment as certain New York publishers were to 
appropriate British books on the same terms. While we 
wanted the rights of the authors of the United Kingdom 
to be protected in the United States we also wanted the 
rights of the authors of the United States to be protected 
in the United Kingdom. 

In 1889 I prepared a paper for the New Princeton Re- 
view, which I called American Authors and British Pirates, 
and in which I collected examples of the cruel treatment 
accorded to certain of our writers, forced to behold their 
works reprinted in England without their permission 
and often with an offensive mutilation of the original in 
the vain effort to adjust it to the supposed prejudices of 
British readers. 
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The facts in my article surprised 
many who had been ignorant of them; 
and the editor of the New Princeton 
Review, Prof. William M. Sloane, suggested that 
I might get together material for a second paper. 
So I wrote to half a dozen American authors who 
had been maltreated by British publishers, re- 
questing them to supply me with particulars. One 
of my letters went to Mark; and a few days later 
Professor Sloane let me see Mark’s reply, which 
he had sent not to me but direct to the editor 
for publication in the New Princeton. It was a’ 
vehement protest against my suggestion that the 
British law needed any alteration; and it held me 
up to scorn for making the needless suggestion. 
Mark let his pen run away with him and poured 
ridicule upon me, in a fashion which was lacking 
in consideration for my feelings, even if it was not 
actually wanting in courtesy. It was a brilliant 
letter, certain to evoke abundant laughter from 
every reader—excepting only the one to whom it 
was addressed. It was also an unanswerable let- 
ter, so far as its inimitable manner was concerned; 
and yet it had to be answered somehow. 


Copyright Controversy 


HAT had roused the sudden wrath which had 

blazed up in Mark’s epistolary excoriation was 
my assertion that the British law could be im- 
proved, since it was perfectly satisfactory to Mark 
himself. Now the British law was better than 
the American in only one particular! No British 
‘author could get any protection in the United 
States, whereas the British courts had held that 
any book first published in Great Britain while its 
author was domiciled in any part of the British 
Empire was entitled to the full protection ac- 
corded by the statutes to a book by a British 
subject. 

In accord with an old rule of controversy—to 
answer earnest with jest and jest with earnest— 
I wrote a short and simple reply, strictly legal in 
tone. I pointed out that Mark having permanent relations 
with a satisfactory publisher in London could always run 
up to Canada or slip down to Bermuda so as to be under 
the British flag on the day when, any new book of his was 
to be issued in England. Then I made it plain that this 
procedure was not possible for a young writer with his 
first’ book, often his best and often made up out of con- 
tributions to periodicals. There was no fun in my response 
and it must have seemed pretty pale in comparison with 
Mark’s coruscating fireworks; but I had on my side both 
the facts and the law. 

I had cause to feel aggrieved that he had seen fit to 
pillory me in the market place; but I was unwilling to 
take offense and I was unable to see any reason why he 
should resent my studiously respectful retort. Yet I 
soon heard from more than one of our common friends 
that Mark was acutely dissatisfied; and when I next met 

him he was distant in his manner, 
and I might even describe him as 
chilly. Of course I regretted this, 
but I could only hope that his 
fundamental friendliness would 
warm him up sooner or later. I 
knew that Mark had a hair-trigger 
temper and that he was swift to 
let loose all the artillery of heaven 
to blow a foe from off the face of 
the earth. I was aware, also, that 
a professional humorist is not in- 
frequently a little deficient in that 
element of the sense of humor 
which guards a man against tak- 
ing himself too seriously. I had 
been told, also, that Mark, genial 
as he was and long suffering as he 
often was, could be a good hater, 
superbly exaggerating the exuber- 
ance of his ill will. His old friend, 
Joe Twitchell, once wrote him 
about a piece of bad luck which 
had befallen a man who had been 
one of Mark’s special antipathies; 
and Mark wrote back: 

“T am more than charmed to 
hear of it; still it doesn’t do me 
half the good it would have done 
if it had come sooner. My malig- 
nity has so worn out and wasted 
away with time and the exercise 
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of charity that even his death would not afford me any- 
thing more than a mere fleeting ecstasy, a sort of mo- 
mentary, pleasurable titillation now—unless of course it 
happened in some particularly radiant way, like burning 
or boiling or something like that. Joys that come to us 
after the capacity for enjoyment is dead are but an 
affront.” 

I did not have to wait very long before our friendship 
was renewed, never again to be disturbed. We spent part 
of the summer of 1890 in the Catskills, at Onteora Park, 
the hilltop park dotted with unpretending cottages which 
housed a colony of workers in the several arts: Mrs. Can- 
dace Wheeler, Mrs. Dora Wheeler Keith, Mrs. Schuyler 
Van Rensselaer, Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, Mrs. Custer, 
Mrs. Runkle and her daughter Bertha, Carroll Beckwith, 
Laurence Hutton, Heber Newton and Mark Twain. Within 
a week after our arrival Mark 
stepped up on our porch, as 
pleasantly as if there had never 
been a cloud on our friendship. 

“T hear you play a French 
game called piquet,’’ he began. 
“‘T wish you would teach me.” 
And we taught him, though it 
was no easy task, since he was 
forever wanting to make over 
the rules of the game to suit 
his whim of the moment—a 
boyish trait which I soon dis- 
covered to be entirely character- 
istic. 

But we were all boys together 
that summer; and we invented 
new ways for discharging high 
spirits. On the Fourth of July 
we had a succession of sports, 
including a race round the club- 
house. Mark officiated as time- 
keeper, supplying a host of 
fanciful explanations why the 
runners took twice the time 
really necessary for the circuit 
of the building. He had to ad- 
mit that the joke was on him 
when at last they did appear— 
coming back on the side from 
which they originally started. 


A Moderate Smoker 


ROM the first he felt himself 

at ease with the friendly folk 
of Onteora; and I think he was 
appreciative of the high regard 
we had for him. He wasa hard 
worker at intervals; and he was 
then worried by the difficulties 
in which his business as a pub- 
lisher was becoming more and 
more deeply involved. But he 
liked to play, especially with 
his own children, making them 
accept him as of their own age; 
and he also could play with the 
grown-ups as if he were a child. 

One evening we all gathered 
at Mrs. Wheeler’s log cabin and 
sat round a crackling wood fire, 
which was the only light in the 
large room. We swapped ghost 
stories; and at the end Mark 
told us, as only he could tell it, 
with a marvelous mastery of 
pause and intonation, the hor- 
rific tale of The Golden Arm. 
The curious reader will find full 
directions for the proper deliv- 
ery of this bloodcurdling narra- 
tive in the paper he called How 
to Tell a Story; but the reader 
who tries to follow the precepts 
there set down will need to toil long before he can even 
approach the perfection of Mark’s technic in telling the 
tale. 

He sat to Mrs. Wheeler’s daughter, Mrs. Keith, for a 
portrait which adorns to this day the walls of the Bear 
and Fox Inn, companioned by portraits of several of the 
other men of letters whose stay made that summer ever 
memorable in the annals of Onteora. He also sat to Car- 
roll Beckwith, a native of the straggling town in which 
Mark had spent his boyhood, for a portrait which is, I 
think, the best that artist ever painted. It represents Mark 
with a corncob pipe in his mouth. Generally he smoked 
cigars of a specially atrocious brand, but he kept returning 
fondly to the corncob of his youth. At The Players, which 
he joined about that time, he protested with all the vehe- 
mence of his resplendent vocabulary against the rule forbid- 
ding pipes except in the billiard room, though cigarettes, 


At Onteora,. 


which he abominated and objurgated vigorously, were 
permitted even in the dining room. He was an incessant 
smoker, yet he was wont to say that he never smoked to 
excess—that is, he never smoked two cigars at once and 
he never smoked when he was asleep. But Mr. Howells 
has recorded that when Mark came to visit him he used to 
go into Mark’s room to remove the still lighted cigar from 
the sleeping lips of his guest. 

As Onteora had seemed a perilous experiment to its 
originators the Bear and Fox Inn had been run up as 
inexpensively as might be; and the partitions separating 
the upper bedrooms were only of burlap. Mark had spent 
a night at the unpretending clubhouse, where he had 
earlier come up to make sure that the cottage he had taken 
would be comfortable for Mrs. Clemens; and as a result of 
this brief sojourn he was moved to declare that the walls 
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of those bedrooms were so thin that he could hear the 
young lady in the next room change her mind. 

That he came up in advance of the family was typical 
of the care he was never tired of taking to assure his wife’s 
well-being. His devotion to her was a matter of daily 
observation to all of us. He waited on her, protected her, 
thought:for her, as though nothing else mattered; and to 
him it did not. He treated her as a creature of a finer clay, 
fragile and infinitely precious, needing to be guarded from 
careless contacts. If ever in this world of mismating a 
perfect marriage existed, then it was Mark’s. As Mr. 
Howells—who knew them both better than anyone else— 
has told us, Mark’s love for his wife “‘was a greater part 
of him than the love of most men for their wives; and she 
merited all the worship he could give her, all the devotion, 
all the implicit obedience by her surpassing force and 
beauty of character.” 


Once and once only did Mark mention his wife in print. 
This was in a letter on the bringing up of children, which 
he had sent without her knowledge to the Christian 
Union—now The Outlook—-in 1885, five years before our 
summer together at Onteora: 

“The mother of my children adores them—there is no 
milder term for it—and they worship her; they even 
worship anything which the touch of her hand has made 
sacred. They know her for the best and truest friend they 
ever had, or ever shall have; they know her for one who 
never did them a wrong and cannot do them a wrong; 
who never told them a lie nor the shadow of one; who 
never deceived them even by an ambiguous gesture; who 
never gave them an unreasonable command, nor ever con- 
tented herself with anything short of a perfect obedience; 
who had always treated them as politely and as consid- 
erately as she would the best 
and oldest in the land; and who 
always required of them gentle 
speech and courteous conduct 
toward all, of whatsoever degree, 
with whom they chanced to come 
in contact; they know her for 
one whose promise, whether of 
reward or punishment, is gold, 
and always worth its face, to 
the uttermost farthing. In a 
word, they know her, and I 
know her, for the best and 
dearest mother that lives—and 
by a long, long way the wisest.” 


Tom and Huck 


HEN at last she was taken 

from him after years of 
patient suffering he carried her 
back to the home of her child- 
hood to be buried, and he caused 
to be carved upon her tombstone 
eight. lines which express sim- 
ply, pathetically, beautifully, the 
deep feeling of his deep love: 


Warm summer sun, 
Shine kindly here ; 
Warm southern wind, 
Blow softly here; 
Green sod above, 
Lie light, lie light; 
Good night, dear heart, 
Good night, good night. 


It was in the course of one of 
our many conversations at On- 
teora that Mark described to 
me his method of work in writ- 
ing Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn. He declared that 
there was no episode in either 
of these stories which had not 
actually happened, either to 
himself or to one or another of 
the boys he had known. He be- 
gan on the composition of Tom 
Sawyer with certain of his boy- 
ish recollections in mind, writing 
on and on until he had utilized 
them all, whereupon he put his 
manuscript aside and ceased to 
think about it, except so far as 
he might recall from time to 
time and more or less uncon- 
sciously other recollections of 
those early days. Sooner or 
later he would return to his 
work to make use of memories 
he had recaptured inthe interval. 

When he had harvested this 
second crop he again put his 
work away, certain that in time 
he would be able to call back 
other scenes and other situa- 
tions. When at last he became convinced that he had 
made his profit out of every possible reminiscence he 
went over what he had written with great care, adjusting 
the several installments one to the other, sometimes 
transposing a chapter or two and sometimes writing into 
the earlier chapters the necessary preparation for adven- 
tures in the later chapters unforeseen when he was engaged 
on the beginnings of the book. Thus he was enabled to 
bestow on the completed story a more obvious coherence 
than his haphazard procedure would otherwise have at- 
tained. 

A few years later, when Mark published Those Extraor- 
dinary Twins, whose adventures had been originally com- 
bined with those of Pudd’nhead Wilson and had been 
ejected therefrom because they retarded the main current 
of his narration, he confessed the disadvantage of his 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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jam, at Times Square, Frank Rodham made his 

customary determined way, getting through 
swiftly, yet with no unpleasant pushing or elbowing. 
It was his custom to get off here and walk the rest 
of the way—two miles up Broadway, to the apartment in 
the West Eighties which was his home. He did this every 
night when there wasn’t a blizzard or a torrential down- 
pour, and that was one of the reasons that you would have 
thought him, at a casual glance, not more than twenty- 
three or four, so slenderly supple was he, so clear his blue 
eyes, so healthily ruddy his skin. Exercise, even on Broad- 
way, has been known to have this effect. 

Of course if you looked at him closely and observed the 
firm way his lips shut together and the very faint lines at 
the corners of those same clear blue eyes, you might be 
willing to concede him his real quota of thirty years. In 
the average New York crowd of men—all out of drawing 
from too much or too little food, poor nerves, flabby 
morals, lack of exercise and fresh air—young Rodham 
shone like a live man amongst the dummies in the Eden 
Musée. People who saw him for the first time usually 
thought that he was a professional boxer. 

Not that young Rodham cared at all what anyone 
thought of him, save the unassuming and powerful cor- 
poration head whose secretary and confidential man he 
was. If he could hold his own with old John Estabrook 
the rest of the world might go hang, for John Estabrook 
had a way of taking his confidential men and putting 
them, after not too many years of service, into big fancy 
jobs with big fancy salaries attached. Also big fancy 
work—but Work would have been Frank Rodham’s 
middle name if he had had any. He worked as only an 
honest, brainy, intensely ambitious and perfectly healthy 
young man can work; loved it and called for more. At 
his office he was nicknamed The Original Workhound, not 
in derision, but with respect. 

As he came up the Subway stairs a stiffish little winter 
breeze greeted him, and he put up a hand to his hat and 
bent his head to avoid the cold malodorous dust. 
Above Forty-fifth Street he took the right-hand 
side of Broadway as less populous, and struck his 
customary steady three-miles-an-hour gait. He 
looked neither at the people on the street nor at 
the flaring billboards of the theaters. Passing a 
confectioner’s, its windows banked in peanut brit- 
tle and caramels with an alluring background of 
chocolates, a frown came on his brow and he mut- 
tered balefully, ‘‘Damn.”’ 

Not that he was thinking specially of the confec- 
tioner’s shop—his mind was intent on something 
that had apparently no connection with 
chocolates and peanut brittle. But just 
before leaving the office he had had a 
chat with old John Estabrook. The 
subject was young John Estabrook, 
Junior, who had recently married. 

“You know, Frank,” said Estabrook, 
Senior, his late afternoon cigar cocked 
at a contented angle, 
“‘what a brat Johnny has 
been. You’ve had to help 
me get him out of more 
than one nasty mess and 
hush the thing up. And 
when he married this lit- 
tle round-eyed red- 
headed kitten I just , 
kissed him good-by. I \ 
said to myself, and to “\. 
you, too, ‘That’s the fine \. “== 
ish of Johnny.’ But she the 
fooled me.” He got up 
and prowled round his great 
office with its windows looking 
seaward. “‘Womenarefunny,”’ 
he went on. “I’d have said 
that Nina hadn’t an idea in 
her head except dancing and 
dress. She’s not an accom- 
plished girl; she’s had the most 
superficial education; she’s 
never done a lick of real work 
in her life, but she’s got one 
thing that not many people 
havye—she knows what she 
wants. And she wants a hus- 
band who’s a decent white 
man, and she saw the makings 
of one in Johnny. Heaven 
knows I didn’t. She’s checked 
him up on booze and poker, 
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she’s got him off cigarettes, she’s made him go in for riding 
again, and she’s actually got him into the frame of mind 
where he wants to work. Struck me for a job yesterday 
when I supposed he was coming in to get his allowance 
raised. And I bet youa million that if he gets a job she’ll 
make him stick to it and get away with it.” 

‘‘He might very well go out to Buffalo after a few 
months here,’’ suggested Rodham with unfeigned interest. 

“Just what I was thinking,” said Estabrook, Senior. 
“‘See Barker about it to-morrow, will you, Frank? But 
say—isn’t it queer? Did you ever think how little sense 
and patience and trouble we men take with our personal 
relations in this life, when they don’t suit us? In business, 
when we’ve got a man who isn’t right in line we watch 
him, we manipulate him, we figure out his strength and his 
weakness, and we often succeed in making something 
quite different out of him from what he ever could have 
been if we hadn’t taken a hand. I’ve had men in here who 
were so scared of responsibility at first that they got cold 
feet every time they tried to give an order to one of the 
office boys. Some I flattered, some I browbeat, according 
to the man as I sized him up, and in the end I made ’em 
into executives in spite of themselves. If the stuff’s there 
you can make a man into almost anything, no matter 
how it’s overlaid with individual crotchets and quavers. 
That’s in business—but at home we're all different.” 

It came over Rodham with a sickening realization that 
John Estabrook was unwittingly putting his finger on a 
very sore spot in his own life. 

“‘T’ve watched many a marriage,” went on John Esta- 
brook, ‘‘and I’ve often seen a woman take hold of a poor 
sort of man and make him into something worth while, 
just the same way we men manage other men in business. 
Maybe the maternal instinct does it; I don’t know. Any- 
way, the women manageit. But as long as I’ve lived 
I don’t believe I’ve ever seen a man take and make 
over his wife into what he wants her to be, using the 
same patience and caution and sense he uses with his 
business subordinates. I don’t say it 
can’t be done, but it isn’t. Well—that’s 
neither here nor there. You'll speak to 
Barker about Johnny?” 
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“The first thing in the morning,’ promised 
Rodham. 

“That’s right; he might change his mind if it 
went too long—not that I think he will, with Nina 
in charge. Say, the day Johnny really makes good 
and begins to earn his keep I’m going uptown and buy that 
little girl a string of pearls that’ll make her eyes stick out.” 

He had been flinging on his overcoat with the last words, 
and now he let himself out of his private door with a 
friendly ‘‘So long, boy’”’ that emphasized the affection and 
trust he had for Rodham. And Rodham had presently 
put on his own coat and hat and gone on his way uptown 
with a hatful of new thoughts to take with him. 

He did not question the truth of Estabrook’s premise. 
He had, despite the fact that he was twenty-five years 
younger than his chief, seen that same phenomenon—a 
determined, patient, persistent woman, alternately bully- 
ing and pleading, cajoling and commanding, turn her 
husband in quite another direction from the one in which 
he had seemed to be headed. There was Win Tayler, one 
of his classmates—what a lout he had seemed. But that 
big, good-natured, pink-cheeked girl he had married had 
forced him into civilization and industry until now he was 
making real headway as a contractor—and in ten years 
more would be one of the big ones. 

He could think of one or two others; and memory 
carried him back to his childhood, when, a chubby quiet 
urchin, he had gone with his mother when she paid a call 
of state on the minister’s wife. The good lady of the manse 
had supplied him with a cooky and a picture book, and 
he had sat on a little stool surrounded by a silken sea of 
maternal ruffles. 

The polite talk had floated down to him, for the most 
part unheeded, but he had pricked up his ears when the 
name of his favorite uncle, recently married, came into it. 

“Oh, we’ve stopped worrying about George and his 
wildness now,”’ said his mother. “Jane has him perfectly 
in hand. She’ll make him over in less than a year. You'll 
see.” 

It savored, to Frank’s youthful mind, of the phraseology 
of the visiting seamstress, employed by his mother both 
to make and to make over, and he wondered vaguely if 
his new Aunt Jane was going to make drastic alterations 
in Uncle George’s clothing. He smiled a little grimly as he 
remembered his childish wonder. According to his recol- 
lection Aunt Jane had done a good job with Uncle George, 
landing him at last as a vestryman and an all-round 
leading citizen. 

But why, why—if a woman can do so much with 
masculine clay—is man such a boob when it comes to 
dealing with his womankind? That was the question that 
stuck in Frank Rodham’s logical mind. He refused to dis- 

miss it with old Estabrook’s frag- 
mentary suggestion that it was a 

feminine trait or the maternal in- 

stinct working in wondrous ways. 

One of Frank Rodham’s chief assets 
eres was his unwillingness to accept any- 
Ric one else’s belief as a proved fact. 
hie An assertion, unless backed with 
figures and other con- 
crete proof, was to him 
utterly negligible. Be- 
sides, he had a personal 
interest in challenging 
this particular assertion. 
It was connected with 
— thewayhesaid‘‘Damn” 
to the confectioner’s 
shop. 

It was also con- 
nected with the way in 
which, on his walk up- 
town, he glowered bit- 
terly at other confec- 
tionery shops, also at 
French-pastry shops, 
and forced himself to re- 
frain from shaking his 
fist covertly at every 
delicatessen he passed. 

As he had stepped off 
the Subway at five- 
thirty it was just ten 
minutes past six when 
he reached his home, 
that well-kept smart 
apartment house—it of- 
fered both elevator and 
uniformed hallboys — 
‘= into which the Rodhams 

had moved last year 
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“Oh, Don’t be Such a Fuss. You're a Regular Old Maid, Frank. I Like to Drop Things Round Where I Can See ’em, and Find’em Again’’ 


from the unpretentious walk-up where the first seven years 
of their married life had been spent. 

And as he approached his, home it might have been ob- 
served that Frank Rodham’s steps grew slower and slower, 
as one suffering from reluctance to reach his journey’s end. 
Also the absorption of great thought was obviously upon 
him; so much so that when he finally did pass between the 
white-marble entrance pillars Dan, the leisurely youth who 
was master there, forbore to offer any comment about the 
weather or the presence of two warships in the river, both 
of which had been his conversational shibboleths all day. 

The apartment inhabited by the Rodhams was built on a 
familiar plan. You open the front door and you are in a 
little square hall. At your left are living and dining rooms. 
A long hall runs back to the bedrooms and bath, and along 
its length are concealed the kitchen, pantry and maid’s 
room. 

Not being of the newest type this particular domicile 
had not squeezed down its space to postage-stamp 
dimensions. The rooms were of fair size and would have 
been pretty had they not been so breathlessly over dec- 
orated. Rodham, entering, tried to put his hat on the 
little table in the hall and something clattered tinklingly 
to the floor. 

“Oh, you naughty boy!” a voice from the back of the 
apartment chided him. ‘‘You’ve knocked down my dar- 
ling little basketful of tin flowers—the very latest thing, 
so quaint! I hope you didn’t hurt them.” 

Rodham obediently picked up the fallen ornament and 
found it quaint indeed—a little basketful of flowers, even 


as the voice had said, of tin, all painted in a way to put’ 


Nature to the blush. He raised his eyebrows at it hope- 
lessly and put it back on the table. It seemed best to carry 
his hat with him, and he proceeded toward the voice. 

“Come on back,” the voice called, foreseeing his inten- 
tion. ‘Here I are.” 

A froth of pink lingerie and perfume rushed up to him, 
and a pair of overplump arms caught him round the neck 
as he entered the larger of the two bedrooms at the back 
of the apartment. 





“Well, old dear—are you early or am I late?’’ demanded 
Mrs. Frank Rodham affectionately. ‘Here, kiss me— 
kiss your Sweetie Peach.’”’ She laughed gayly and rushed 
back to her dressing table. ‘I’ve been to the movies this 
afternoon, Frank—of all places! Martie Anderson, Lillie 
Swain and I started out to go to a matinée, but we couldn’t 
get seats at anything we wanted to see, so we finally went 
to a movie, and then Martie suggested we stop for tea at 
that French place on Forty-fourth Street—m-m, what 
good cakes they have there!—and when I got home and 
started to change my frock my corset lace broke, and I’ve 
been simply hours struggling with it.’ 

She was struggling with it as she spoke, and the bulge 
of flesh that appeared over the top of her corset was. not 
pretty. The tying finally accomplished she drew a sigh of 
relief, , 

“Better get into your dinner coat, Frank,” she said; 
“Martie and Theodore are coming over after dinner for 
auctiori. What do you think would be nice for a little 
supper? I believe I’ll phone over to the delicatessen and 
see if he’s got any shrimp salad; hisisso good. And maybe 
he’d make some sandwiches for us.” 

“Where’s Babe?” asked Rodham. 

“Oh, I asked Miss Jones to give her her supper and put 
her to bed. She was sleepy. Miss Jones is so sweet with 
her. I tell you, Frank, that girl’s a perfect treasure! I 
wouldn’t have a minute to myself if it wasn’t for her.” 

“Babe’s at kindergarten all morning.” 

“That’s just it,’ assented his wife with perfect humor. 
“In the morning I’m at home, and she wouldn’t bother me 
a bit; but in the afternoon, when I’m ready to go out, why, 
it means trailing off to the park with Babe—and nowhere 
else.” 

She had piled up her abundant and very pretty brown 
hair, and was getting into a semievening dress of black 
lace as she spoke. 

“You'll have to hook me up?’ she said. ‘Even this old 
rag is getting too tight for me. Honestly, it’s disgraceful 
the way I’m putting on flesh. I’ve got to quit it. Martie 
was telling me about a woman she heard of who has the 





most wonderful system—she’s got ever so many actresses 
who go to her regularly. Of course she’s expensive, but it 
would be worth it to get my figure back.” 

She did not look disapprovingly at the reflection in her 
mirror in spite of her words. Her hands went out mechan- 
ically toward a little lacquer box on her dressing table. 

“Don’t use that lip stuff,’ said Rodham, ‘Please, Cora. 
It’s simply—not clean.” 

Cora laughed—she had nice white teeth, hence laughed 
often and easily. 

“You old-fashioned goose!” she said. ‘All right then. 
I won’t—when you’re around.” And she arched her brows 
at him coquettishly. ‘Oh, bother, there goes another 
hook!”’ She picked up a hand glass and looked at the back 
of her frock, which gaped widely above the camisole. 
“Tf I only had someone who’d come in and mend for me. 
I haven’t a rag that’s whole; not one.” 

“Nor I,” said her husband a little dryly. “Cora, this 
bedroom is always such a mess. Can’t we do something 
to keep it in order?” 

“Oh, don’t be such a fuss,” said Cora easily. ‘You're 
a regular old maid, Frank. I like to drop things round 
where I can see ’em and find ’em again. I hate having to 
dig every mortal thing I want out of the highboy or the 
closet. Are you ready? I rather think dinner is too.” 

They went together into the dining room and sat down. 
There was dust in rolls on the rug and under the sideboard. 
On the table a centerpiece of wilting roses filled the air 
with a fetid fragrance. Rodham lifted it from its place 
and put it on the sideboard, but said nothing. 

“Oh, dear,” said Cora, perfectly unconcerned, but will- 
ing to go through the set phrases of contrition, ‘‘I meant 
to phone for some fresh flowers. What a disagreeable 
odor—open the windows a moment, won’t you, dear? I 
do wish I could get a maid who'd attend to things like that. 
I’ve told Mary a hundred times never to leave faded 
flowers on the table, but that’s all the good it does.” 

She lowered her voice as she said the last words, for 
Mary was bringing in the soup. Mary was not the ideal 

(Continued on Page 167) 








HIS is a story 
of a money- 
mad mob that 


rivals the gold-rush 
days of the Forty- 
Niners in California, 
an Oklahoma oil 
town on a boom or 
Wall Street at its 
most frenzied mo- 
ments. It is astory 
of a business deal 
that would make 
buying the Wool- 
worth Building or 
the Pennsylvania 
Railroad look like 
handling the sale of 
a country flour mill 
or a village taxi-bus 
line. It is a story of 
a gigantic moving 
day that makes the 
exodus of the He- 
brews from Egypt, 
the flight of the Tar- 
tars or the migration 
of our fathers to the 
great West resemble 
a Sunday-school pic- 
nic or a small-college 
football excursion. 
It is a story that 
began in Cherokee 
County, Iowa, and 
McLean County, 
Illinois, and mayend 
either in the millen- 
nium or at the down- 
fall of the United 
States of America— 
both some distance 
in the future. 

I write of the 
world’s greatest 
modern land boom, 
that which struck 
the Middle Western 
States of this country 
along in the early months of 1919 in northwestern Iowa 
and central Illinois, spread like a prairie fire over a dozen 
states, boosted the price of farm land almost overnight 
anywhere from $50 to $150 an acre higher; resulted in tens 
of thousands of farms changing hands, of men growing 
rich in a day or week, of frenzied buying, of wild specula- 
tion, of men putting themselves under obligations that 
total toward the billions of dollars, of being responsible for 
maybe half the farmers in parts of the Corn Belt having to 
move this spring and of setting in motion great economic 
forces the results of which no man can measure until dec- 
ades have come and gone. 

All of which sounds like unto a familiar brand of canned 
political rhetoric such as is handed out to us on July 
Fourth or Labor Day instead of a plain statement of 
facts. But listen to the story I have to tell. 
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The Land Frenzy in lowa 


O VAST a thing has happened that it is not yet possible 

to grasp it all. It will be years before complete data are 
gathered together and before our learned parlor economists 
explain the why and how of it. But being just a plain dub 
of a reporter, as I have traveled over the land in the past 
six or eight months on various errands I have listened, 
seen, asked questions until now I rush in where learned 
economists yet fear to tread. 

In these eight months I have traveled nearly 10,000 
miles over the Corn Belt by auto and by train. I have 
talked as I went along with farmers who have sold their 
farms, with those who have bought, with those who re- 
fused to sell. 

I have listened to village and city bankers, real-estate 
men, county agricultural agents by the score. 

Sitting in dusty country newspaper offices I have 
scanned through the musty files of last summer’s papers to 
find and copy down in my notebook records of farm sales. 
Sitting in the back room at banks I have waded through 
stacks of farm-sale contracts of several years back to ob- 
tain the exact records of how much farms were sold for, 
the exact terms of sale—evidence and not hearsay I was 
after. I have clipped hundreds of sale records from daily 
and weekly newspapers. I have from one source or another 
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Typical Ohio Farming Country 


records of nearly fifteen hundred actual Iowa sales repre- 
senting nearly every county in the state, besides hundreds 
in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Minnesota, Nebraska, Missouri 
and other states. 

Waiters behind village lunch counters, men whom I 
picked up along the road to ride with me, sun-tanned men 
who shaved beside me in the Pullman of a morning, coun- 
try preachers who told me with tears almost in their eyes of 
how this great land boom would mean the breaking up of 
their congregations, teachers who saw their district schools 
inevitably broken up, college professors and noted agri- 
cultural authorities—these were others whom I found 
ready and willing to talk, to give me information. 

No matter where I went last summer it was all the same. 
Land buying was in the air. Let Bill Jones and John 
Smith meet on the highway and they stopped to talk land. 
Let two farmers come to the ends of their respective corn 
rows at the same time and the horses would browse un- 
heeded while over the line fence the two swapped yarns of 
how this farm or that farm had been sold. Go to church of 
a Sunday morning and an hour after the sermon was 
ended there would still be knots of men standing round the 
door of the meeting house talking sales, making deals even. 

If the grange or the live-stock shipping association or 
the school board or the commercial club or the village 
council or the sewing circle in any town in the Corn Belt 
met, or let a doctor meet a lawyer or a grocer meet a 
butcher—and dollars to Salvation Army sinkers the talk 
was of land sold or farms for sale, of what this man had 
made or that man asked. 

I stood on the main street of Atlantic, county seat of 
Cass County, Iowa, one Saturday afternoon in early July 
when the boom was at its height there. It had rained that 
morning so that farmers could not work in the fields. For 
three blocks the sidewalk was lined on the shady side of 
the street with autos. In nearly every car or round it was 
a group of men. I stopped to listen. Every group as it 
smoked and chewed was talking excitedly or calmly or 
carelessly—but talking, buying, selling: land. 

Fully a dozen men on that shady side of the street that 
afternoon were real-estate men, legitimate dealers some, 
and others sprung up overnight—a retired farmer, a stock 
buyer, a cobbler maybe, before the land boom came, 
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Tn one of the banks 
on that street there 
was $300,000 in cold 
cash that had been 
brought to the 
town—there were 
about three other 
banks besides this 
one—for the purpose 
of making first pay- 
ments onfarms. The 
head officials of the 
bank were gone on 
vacations and the 
men in charge, with 
more cash there than 
had ever been in the 
town before and 
afraid of safe blow- 
ers, sent for a pri- 
vate detective. AsI 
walked pastthe bank 
that night this man 
was sitting inside by 
the vault door, a 
loaded gun across 
his knees, guarding 
the funds that were 
being used to make 
payments on farms. 

Scenes like this 
Saturday in Atlantic 
were enacted in 
every county seat 
and village in Iowa 
last summer and to a 
degree in towns all 
over the Central 
West. One can 
hardly describe just 
how it was without 
writing a novel about 
it. You had to be 
there, see, hear, sense 
what was going on. 
Even then you could 
hardly realize it. 

The boom began 
in the northwestern 
counties of Iowa, in Cherokee, O’Brien and Clay counties, 
along in early March, though I had observed signs of un- 
usual activities in land selling late in February. It was just 
as if a great prairie fire had been lighted up there that in 
a few weeks was to sweep the whole state and to burn with 
ever-increasing fury for several months, not always at the 
same place. The boom swept from town to town and county 
to county. It might die out in one town in a county only 
to spring up in another. By May the whole state of lowa 
was land mad. No other words quite fit the situation. 


The Boom in Central Illinois 


HIS state of affairs continued up to the middle of 

August with unabated fury. Then a drop in the price of 
hogs warned people that prices might not stay up forever. 
The state bank examiner issued warning that banks would 
not be permitted to loan more than $100 an acre on farm 
land regardless of how much it had sold for. George E. 
Roberts, a New York banker but formerly from Towa and 
a man whose opinion is highly thought of throughout 
Iowa, came out to a state bankers’ meeting at Ft. Dodge 
and strongly condemned the whole boom. His warning 
had a wide effect. The Federal Farm Loan Bank would not 
increase the amount of money it would loan on an acre. 

All of these things, together with a land-sick headache, 
the fall plowing and the frost maybe, checked the boom 
generally by the last of August and pretty nearly squelched 
it by the end of September. But it still burned furiously 
here and there as long as real-estate men and speculators 
could keep it up. 

A similar fire was lighted in Central Illinois, in McLean 
and Woodford counties, as nearly as can be deter- 
mined. It swept over most of the state and all summer 
long there was buying and selling of farms, a boosting of 
prices overnight, men getting rich at a jump and all the 
rest. This was not so frenzied as in Iowa, but just as vast 
and at even higher price levels probably. 

There seems to be a general impression that this boom 
was confined to Illinois and Iowa alone. But this is er- 
roneous. Once lighted, the fires of land speculation swept 
from Iowa up to Minnesota and the Dakotas, out into 
Nebraska, into Missouri. It went east from Illinois into 
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Indiana, on to Ohio and reached 
Michigan even. In places you 
can almost trace the march of 
the boom from place to, place. 

The way to visualize just 
what happened in Iowa, for ex- 
ample, is to submit concrete 
facts and examples. But before 
I do I want you to keep in mind 
all the while that the average 
price of land in Iowa was 
$9.09 in 1850, $11.91 in 1860, 
$20.21 in 1870, $22.92 in 1880, 
$28.13 in1890,$43.31 in 1900and 
$96 in 1910—always a slowly 
rising increase. 

It was fifteen years ago that 
Dean C. F. Curtiss of Iowa State 
College at Ames, a noted agri- 
cultural authority, made a pub- 
lie prediction that he would live 
to see the day when black Iowa 
corn dirt would sell for $500 an 
acre. Folks laughed at him and 
wondered if the dean expected 
to live until the judgment day. 
But the year of our Lord 1919 
saw the dean vindicated with a 
vengeance. 

January 1, 1919, I began to 
gather data on land sales in Iowa 
just as I happened to come 
across them. I never dreamed 
of the use that I should have to 
put this information to. Up to 
June fifth I had a record of 605 
with actual figures paid. Most of these were from March 
fifteenth on. Adding up all of these sales and their acreage 
on an adding machine I found that the average farm sold 
for $257.36 an acre and that it had been 187 acres in size. 


Recent Sales in lowa 


RECORD of 125 sales between June fifth and June 
nineteenth showed that the average size of the farm 
was 211 acres and that the average price was $304 an acre, 
an increase of nearly fifty dollars an acre. Sixty-one sales 
between June nineteenth and June twenty-seventh aver- 
aged 252 acres and the average price paid was $335 an 
acre. From then until November first 361 sales from all 
parts of the state, with an average of 176 acres, had an 
average sale price of $318 an acre. In this period the boom 
struck the portions of the state where there is cheaper and 
poorer land. In the best sections the poorer farms were 
selling. 

From the first of November to the end of December I 
made no special effort to look for sale records, but I came 
across thirteen such in Iowa newspapers. These farms 
were 161 acres in size and the price averaged $442 an acre, 
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A Good Farm in the Corn Belt 


This much smaller number means that though the large 
sale of farms is now over prices have not gone down but in 
fact have gone higher than they were. They are going 
still higher. 

These figures I give are my own, gathered in my own 
way. They are as accurate, however, as any that can be 
obtained until such time as deeds are recorded this coming 
year at the time the transactions are completed. 

But these figures are comprehensive enough to show 
that all over Iowa there has been a widespread transfer of 
land together with a swiftly rising price. Out of the sales 
up to June fifth that I have listed some 150 were for $300 
or more, located in forty-six Iowa counties. Forty-three 
of the sales were for $400 or more and fourteen of them 
were for $500 or more. Out of the 361 sales between June 
and November some 107 sold for more than $400 an acre 
and thirty-five for $500 or more. These thirty-five sales 
were in nineteen counties. There were sales at $565, $600, 
$620, $900 and $980. In the last thirteen sales up to the 
end of December only three of the farms sold under $400 
an acre and prices went as high as $500, $515 and $700. 

For eighty-nine of the 605 sales I have a record of what 
the previous owner had paid for the farm. These give farm 


prices through a series of years 
and also furnish an index to the 
increase in the value of Iowa 
land. Fourteen farms that had 
been bought from 1870 to 1900 
averaged fifteen dollars an acre. 
Six bought from then until 1905 
averaged seventy-six dollars an 
acre. Eight purchases from 1905 
to 1915 averaged $179 an acre. 
Twelve farms purchased, during 
the first six months of 1918 ay- 
eraged $219 and eleven during 
the last half averaged $239. 


High Figures 


OOKING at this from a dif- 
ferent angle, I took the fig- 
ures from eighty farms sold 
between June twenty-seventh 
and November first on which I 
have the records of previous 
sales and figured out just what 
the increase in value had been 
while the land had been held by 
the person selling it the second 
time. Twenty farms bought up 
until 1915, mainly since 1910, 
and then sold during the latter 
part of 1919, had made an ay- 
erage gain in value for their 
owners during that time of $205 
an acre. Twelve farms bought 
from 1915 to 1917 made a gain 
for their owners of $181 an acre. 
Hight farms bought in 1918 sold for an average price of 
$80 more than had been paid for them. On forty farms 
bought in 1919 and sold again during the year there was 
an average profit of exactly $75 an acre. 

These figures of $205, $181, $80 and $75 represent what 
economists term unearned increment. For 1919 they rep- 
resent in addition the spoils of land speculation. 

Just how much land changed hands in Iowa in 1919 is 
impossible to estimate now, since scarcely any of the deeds 
have been filed as I write. A tabulation of 1400 sales that 
I have recorded shows that these totaled 224,281 acres and 
sold for a total of $60,296,906—a mere drop in the bucket 
compared with the total amount sold and the total sum 
involved in the contracts. 

Late last summer the Department of Agriculture became 
alarmed over the land boom and sent out a number of 
men into about nine states to make asurvey of condi- 
tions. These men in Iowa covered thirty-four counties. 
They reported that the number of farms sold had not 
been so large as was thought and that on the whole only 
8.9 per cent of the farms had changed hands. This is far 
too low, according to the investigating that I did. 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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burg, if you are traveling west. Then you are 

in Rich County. The name is a misnomer— 
Rich County is poor, its roads notoriously so. You 
leave the brick with a jump and a 
thump, to jolt and joggle down a hill 
all humps and bumps, to shudder up 
a hill gullied and gorged by a thousand 
rains, to bounce and jounce over four 
hundred yards of demacadamized high- 
way, and so come to the bounds of 
Pickleburg, where the road makes a 
jackknife bend to the left. You must, 
you positively must take this angle on 
low. 

If Deems Stanwood had known some- 
thing about the approach to Pickleburg 
he might have negotiated the jackknife 
bend successfully. But he didn’t know, 
and because he didn’t know there is a 
story to tell. 

He arrived at the dangerous point 
in a dilapidated, depraved Thapsacus 
roadster, going at the rate of forty miles 
an hour. He had checked his speed to 
fifteen miles when he struck the side of 
Miss Rebecca Stoneman’s barn, which 
stood where the road would have run 
had not some pioneer trail maker 
swerved to the south at that spot: 

The side of Miss Rebecca Stoneman’s 
barn was of flimsy material tacked to 
flimsy stringers. It yielded to the as- 
sault of the Thapsacus roadster, cracked 
twice and toppled inward, and the 
little car rolled upon it and over it into 
the barn. 

There rose a great hubbub of 
cackling, fluttering and squawking. A 
young woman, a very pretty young 
woman, with blue eyes, a snub nose, 
alluring lips and a dimpled chin, hold- 
ing a speckled hen in her left hand, a tin 
can in her right, out of which she was 
shaking a gray powder over the strug- 
gling fowl, looked up and something 
like annoyance showed in her blue eyes. 

“Good afternoon,’ said Deems Stan- 
wood. 

“Good afternoon,” returned the girl 
none too cordially. 

“‘Ts that taleum powder you’re put- 
ting on the chicken?”’ he asked. 

“No, it’s lice powder.” 

“Tt’s what?” 

“Lice powder! Lice! L-i-c-e! Plural 
for louse! Cooties!”’ 

“Honest? I didn’t know anything 
but soldiers had cooties. I’ve had’em.”’ 

The girl released the hen, which 
scurried away through an open door. 
She looked at the young man in the 
ear again and the hint of annoyance in her eyes had 
given place now to a look of interest. 

‘“Were you over there?”’ she asked, 

““Oh, yes—sixteen months.” 

“‘My brother is over there yet. 
Coblenz.”’ 

“‘He’ll be home pretty soon—they’ll all be back before 
the snow falls again. I was one of the first over and one of 
the first back. What kind of chickens are these you raise?” 

**Yanconas.”’ 

““Never heard of them before. They are certainly pretty. 
And what a lot of them you have!” 

He looked through the doorway into the inclosed yard 
beyond, where a great flock of hens was milling about. 
“How many?” 

““Three hundred—maybe a few more.” 

“What are all these you have shut up in this pen here?” 

“‘Yillies.” 

“Yillies? And what, tell me, is a yilly?” 

She laughed. 

“You don’t know what a yillyis? A yilly isa pullet that 
begins to lay at four months of age or earlier. They are 
rare. I have been unusually fortunate in raising so many. 
Some day I hope to have my entire flock yillies.” 

“‘T’ve learned something. Glad I called. I believe I’d 
like to buy some of your birds.” 

“What do you want with them?” 

“Oh, just to look at! And I think I’ll start a chicken 
farm.” 

“When did you decide to do that?” 
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‘‘ what For? Everybody Asks Me That Question. I Must Have Something to Do, Miss Hadley— 
Under No Circumstance Would I Drop It’”’ 


I Can’t Loaf Always. 


“About two minutes ago.” 4 

And he looked at her with such intensity and with so 
much of admiration in his eyes that she blushed. 

“The hens will be six dollars apiece and I ask twenty 
dollars for a cock.” 

Her tone now was very businesslike. 

“T’ll buy a dozen of each, but I won’t take them to-day. 
I think the thing for me to do right now is to hunt up a 
carpenter to repair the damage I’ve done here, don’t you? 
Is there a carpenter in the village?”’ 

“Oh, yes, Tom Trickle is a near-carpenter. He con- 
verted this barn of my aunt’s into a poultry house for me. 
You'll probably find him at the blacksmith shop down the 
road past the church.” 

“Tom Trickle? All right, miss, I’ll send him up. Aw- 
fully sorry I smashed into your hen stable in this way. I 
never drove this car before, or this make of a car, and 
I find it very obstreperous at times.” 

He climbed out and went to the front of the machine to 
crank the engine. 

“Why—why, thatlooksjustlike WillieFigg’s Thapsacus,”’ 
said the girl, walking up to the side of the roadster and 
examining it. 

“And who is Willie Figg?’’ he asked, dropping the crank 
handle and straightening up. 

“Oh, he’s Pickleburg’s Mark Tapley and Admirable 
Crichton. Also—according to his statement—he’s my 
beau. I’m very much mistaken if I haven’t ridden several 
hundred miles in this car with Willie Figg. Why, there’s 
my glove! I missed it last night after we’d come home.” 


S. Mallll 


D. KOERNER 


He picked up a glove—a much-soiled, much- 
crumpled glove—that lay on the floor mat by the 
foot levers and handed it to her with a bow. “I 
assure you, miss, it is a pleasure to me to find your 

glove in my car. For this is my car—it 

isn’t Willie Figg’s. It may have been 

Willie’s up to an hour or so ago, but 

I own it now. I paid a young man I 

met down the road two hundred and 

fifty dollars for it.” 

“‘Two hundred and fifty dollars!’ 
she exclaimed. ‘‘Oh, dear!’’ And she 
began to laugh. ‘““Why, Willie gave 
only fifty dollars for it three yearsago!” 

“That so? Well, I felt at the time 
I was dealing with Willie—I have no 
doubt it was Willie—that Willie was a 

’ pretty clever and shrewd young chap. 

You see, it came about in this manner: 

I was on my way to Pickleburg, or 

rather through Pickleburg, for I am 

going to Manstown, driving a new 

Cellini eight which I recently pur- 

chased. The car never did give me sat- 

isfaction—it was heavy, cumbersome 
and hard to manage. About a mile 
this side of Oakland I went into the 
ditch. Just why I went into the ditch 

I don’t know, but I went and I couldn’t 

get out. 

“T waited with patience until a 
young fellow came rattling down the 
road in the most disreputable-looking 
roadster I ever saw—that thing there— 
when I stepped out and waved him 
down and asked him if he would stop at 
Rickar’s garage in Oakland and tell 
them to send out atruck to pull me out. 

“‘*Noneed of that,’ hesaid cheerfully. 
‘T’ll pull you out.’ 

***Yes, you will! You could pull this 


Thapsacus about as quickly as you 
could pull a hog molly out of a quarry!’ 

“¢What will you bet?’ he asked. 

“My car against yours,’ I replied. 

“He climbed out. ‘If it’s a bona 
fide bet shake hands on it.’ 

“‘T shook hands with him, 
bona fide.’ 

““*Tf T pull you out I’m to take your 
ear; if I don’t pull you out you’re to 
take my car, eh?’ 

***You have stated the terms of the 
wager correctly,’ I told him. 

“He turned his car, backed it to the 
front of mine, took out a tow line and 
hitched up. Then he pulled—I steered. 
And he watched me all the time too to 
see that I didn’t do any crooked steer- 
ing. Ina minute the Cellini was stand- 
ing on the brick. I climbed out. Iwas 
too astonished to peep, and while I was recovering my lost 
speech he had turned both the Cellini and the Thapsacus 
in the road and had the hood of the Thap thrown back and 
was working about the engine with a wrench. 

““«Say, what are you going to do?’ I demanded. 

““* Going to fix this Thap so no one can hook it while I’m 
taking the Cellini into Oakland. Then I’m coming back 
for the Thap.’ 

“But what about me?’ I asked. 

“““Well, what about you? Ill bite.’ 

““*You’re not going to take the Thapsacus! 
intend to take it if I had won the bet!’ 

““«That’s where you and I have different business views,’ 
he said calmly, and he again set to work with his wrench. 

“<«Wait a minute!’ I called to him. ‘I’ve got to get to 
Manstown this afternoon.’ 

“You ean pick up a ride. You can go in to Oakland 
with me and make a new start, or—the Thap is for sale. 
And I’m in something of a hurry too,’ 

“How much?’ 

““«Two hundred and fifty dollars.’ 

“‘T offered him a hundred, a hundred and fifty, two hun- 
dred, and then paid him two hundred and fifty. And here 
I am—this far.” 

“How much did you pay for the Cellini?”’ inquired the 
girl. 

‘*Six thousand.” 

She looked at him in amazement. Then she laughed. 

“But I must be going—must get over to Manstown,” 
he said, cranking his engine and climbing into the car. 


‘It is 


I didn’t 


dreadnought out of this ditch with that - 
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“T’ll send up Tom—what’s his name?—if I can find him. 
If I don’t locate him will you get him and have the damage 
repaired and let me repay you his bill the next time I am 
out this way? T’ll call for the chickens in a day or two. 
Good afternoon.” 

“Good afternoon,” she returned, and she was still laugh- 
ing. 

He backed his car out through the opening it had made 
and disappeared down the road in the direction of the 
church. The girl threw a handful of shelled corn into 
the yillies’ pen, shut the door of the building and went into 
the house, where she related to her aunt what had oc- 
curred at the poultry house. 

“That must be Deems Stanwood,” said the elderly 
spinster—‘“‘John V. Cooper’s nephew. John V. left his 
fortune to this nephew, and a large inheritance it is. I 
knew the boy’s father years ago. He was a splendid char- 
acter in his young days, but I understand the son is a 
harum-scarum.”’ 

“He seems awfully nice,”’ said the girl. 

“Tut, tut, Julia!” sniffed the old lady. ‘‘ Don’t get fool- 
ish notions into your head. No young man of his age—he 
isn’t much over twenty-five—with as much money at his 
disposal as he has can be anything but wild and harum- 
searum. John V. in his will stipulated that the heir was to 
live in Oakland and spend his money there and thereabouts, 
so I suppose we’ll be hearing a good deal of his escapades 
until the fortune is gone. And it won’t last long either, I’ll 
predict, even if it is nearly two hundred thousand dollars, 
if he keeps up the pace he has already set. Fancy handing 
over a six-thousand-dollar car to Willie Figg and then pay- 
ing Willie two hundred and fifty dollars for that broken- 
down rattle trap of a Thapsacus! Oh, he must be a wild 
scatterbrain of a youth!” 

“Where did he come here from, aunt?” 

“From down East—Rhode Island, I think. He was 
raised there. Both of his parents are dead. John V. had 
most of the expense of raising him. He brought him to 
Oakland a few years ago and tried to induce him to stay 
there with him, but the boy remained only a few days— 
said the place was too slow for him, That was before you 
came to live with me. Now he must settle down in Oak- 
land, or somewhere near Oakland, in order to get the for- 
tune. I understand it is all in bonds. John V. named 
Philip Thawson executor of the will and guardian of the 
estate—a queer choice, I must say! Philip Thawson never 
had the best reputation in the world for honesty and square 





dealing. He is to handle the inheritance until the heir is 
thirty years of age. Another crazy arrangement. But you 
mark my word, Julia, there won’t be anything of John V. 
Cooper’s fortune left by the time this young prodigal is 
thirty. What he doesn’t waste Philip Thawson will get.” 

“‘He’s been to France,”’ said Julia. 

“So has our Joe, and Joe is still there and I wish he was 
back. How does it happen that this young Croesus is sent 
back home so soon, while our Joe is held there? Money!” 

““Mr. Stanwood told me he was one of the first soldiers 
over there. Joe didn’t get there till quite late.” 

“‘Humph! How are the chickens?” 

“They’re doing nicely. He is going to buy some from 
me. He is coming for them in a day or two.” 

“Oh, he’s going to buy some chickens, is he? Some more 
foolishness. I hope you charged him enough. Well, when 
he comes, Julia, I will wait on him.” 

“Very well, aunt.” 

And Julia Hadley went back to the poultry house. 

Meanwhile Deems Stanwood had found Tom Trickle 
at the blacksmith shop and had handed him a ten-dollar 
bill, which the near-carpenter thought would be about 
right for the labor of repairing the damaged barn at 
Rebecca Stoneman’s. He had then taken the Manstown 
road out of Pickleburg. It was a poor road, a rough road, 
and the Thapsacus roadster bounced him and jounced him. 
Slower driving would have meant smoother riding, but he 
was not in a slower-driving mood. 

“That’s her!’’ he said emphatically and ungrammati- 
cally as herushed past the last Pickleburgian villa and came 
into open country. “‘That’s her! I knew it the minute I 
broke in there! It’s fate, nothing but fate! Seas have 
separated us, yet have I come straight to her—straight 
through the side of a barn! It’s her! And it’s fate!” 

He fairly trembled as he thought of the mysterious, 
almost uncanny workings of fate to bring him to this girl 
with the blue eyes, the snub nose, the alluring smile and 
the dimpled chin. Every little event of his past life, the 
very tiniest event, was—he could now see—just a step 
toward this great event of to-day. What a glorious con- 
spiracy of events it was—hurrying him back from France 
with the first home-coming troops; leading him to Oakland 
to enjoy his huge inheritance; inducing him to buy a 
Cellini eight—an unmanageable Cellini eight; putting him 
into the ditch; prompting him to wave down Willie Figg. 

Ah, now! This Willie Figg person! Just what part was 
Willie Figg to play in this drama in which he was to act one 


‘‘weltl, Sir, What'l! You Have?’’ the Man Asked Good-:Naturedly 


of the leading parts? Willie Figg, he had to admit as he 
now considered him, was an energetic, shrewd and clever 
and decidedly good-looking young man. And she had 
said he was her beau! No, she had said that Willie Figg 
had said he was her beau. Still it seemed that she rather 
liked —— 

“Ouch! Je-rusalem!”’ 

The Thapsacus had responded eagerly to the uncon- 
scious touch he had given to the throttle and had struck a 
succession of humps and holes with rattle and bang and 
clatter. He was jounced as he had never been jounced 
before. 

“Got to get a new car first thing!” he declared aloud. 
“Let Willie Figg have the Cellini—I’m off Cellinis. He’ll 
go broke pretty quick, too, buying gasforit. I could never 
get more than five miles out of a gallon. I’ll get a Da Vinci 
this time—costs eight thousand, I think. I must see the 
colonel to-morrow. My Da Vinci will make Willie Figg 
and his Cellini look like thirty sous. But a car isn’t 
everything. Let me think.” 

He rode for a half mile with his brow puckered in 
thought. 

“Exactly it!”’ he cried. ‘‘I’ll make my joke to her about 
going into the chicken business a serious matter! I’ll start 
a genuine chicken farm somewhere out in this neighbor- 
hood and raise nothing but Yanconas just like those she 
raises. I’ll buy all my stock from her, go to her for advice, 
consult her frequently, have an excuse for meeting her, 
have something in common—whoa!”’ 

For a hundred yards or more the Thapsacus had been 
bounding along a rutted and gullied fill, the approach to a 
high bridge. Without a hint that it had wearied of follow- 
ing the rutted fill the car suddenly swerved to the right 
and shot down the steep grassy slope of the fill, struck a 
rail fence at the bottom, threw down and scattered four 
panels of rails and rolled into a newly plowed field and 
stopped. A man planting potatoes raised his head, then 
straightened up and leaned on his hoe. 

“Well, sir, what'll you have?” he asked good-naturedly. 

“I’m looking for a farm that is for sale. I’m going to 
start a chicken ranch,” replied Deems, crossing one knee 
over the other and taking out his cigarette case and light- 
ing a cigarette. 

“Well, sir, you couldn’t find a better site for a chicken 
ranch than this here farm right here is if you’d hunt all 
over Rich County,” said the man, dropping his hoe and 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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HE situation which at last compelled an appeal 
[ie the statesmanship of Count Witte had be- 

come one of extreme gravity. The revolution- 
ary ferment had spread all over the country; news 
of riots and dis- 
orders were arriv- 
ing from all sides; 
mutinies and in- 
subordination in 
the navy; burn- 
ing and looting of 
country houses; 
strikes of work- 
meninallbranches 
of industry as well 
as of employees of 
railroads, posts 
and telegraphs; 
formation of a 
union of all the 
professional 
unions; all com- 
munications by 
rail, post or tele- 
graph cut; the 
whole revolution- 
ary movement di- 
rected by a so- 
ealled Council of 
Workmen’s Dele- 
gates, prototype 
of the soviets of 
our days, presided 
over by a country 
lawyer, Nossar, 
known by his 
revolutionarysur- 
name, Khrousta- 
leff; in a word, a 
state of almost 
complete anarchy 
relieved only by 
the possibility of 
relying on the 
troops of the 
guard stationed 
at St. Petersburg, 
who were still 
faithful to their 
oath and could 
in an emergency 
have suppressed 
any open revolt. 

One of the most disquieting features of the situation was 
the attitude of the educated classes, wavering between 
fatalistic helplessness and more or less open sentimental 
sympathy with the revolutionary movement evidently 
born of noncomprehension of its sinister meaning. 

Count Witte, who realized the impossibility of continu- 
ing to carry on the government without the support of the 
educated classes, undertook to convince the emperor of 
the necessity of constitutional reforms. In his endeavors 
he was at the last moment, as far as I know, energetically 
assisted by the Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholaevitch—late 
supreme commander in chief of our armies—who must 
surely have realized the danger to the throne and to the 
dynasty of an obstinate clinging to the antiquated and 
thoroughly discredited régime of autocracy. The emperor 
had moreover been prepared to listen to similar advices 
by a letter from his own mother, the Empress Dowager 
Marie Feodorovna, who was then at Copenhagen on a 
visit to her brother, King Frederick VIII of Denmark. 

The late Mr. Iswolsky, who was at the time minister to 
the Danish court and soon to be appointed Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, relates in the first chapter of his reminis- 
cences printed in the Revue des Deux Mondes of June 1, 
1919, how he had succeeded with the aid of the king in 
convincing the empress of the necessity for the emperor to 
consent, while there was yet time, to make reasonable con- 
cessions to the moderate liberal parties in order to secure 
their support in resisting the exaggerated demands of the 
radicals and the revolutionists. The empress consented 
to write a letter to her son advising him to grant a consti- 
tution to Russia spontaneously, and Iswolsky undertook 
to deliver this letter personally to the emperor and to do 
his best to plead for the acceptance by His Majesty of his 
mother’s wise advice. 

From what I was in a position to know of Count Witte’s 
way of thinking, having spent some weeks at Portsmouth 
in constant intimate intercourse with him, I felt fully 
convinced of his absolute sincerity in taking up a decided 
stand in favor of the timeliness of the introduction of a 
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constitutional form of government in Russia. Nor did I 
doubt that at the same time he considered it to be neces- 
sary, in admitting the educated classes to a share in de- 
termining the policies of the government, to provide some 
safeguards enabling it to resist political tendencies born 
of their as yet total inexperience in affairs of state, which 
might turn out to be detrimental to the true interests of 
the nation. 

These were questions which naturally occupied our 
minds hardly less than the most important work we had 
in hand, and we frequently discussed them from every 
point of view. I remember telling him of a conversation I 
once had in the early eighties of the last century with 
Prince Ito—then plain Mr. Ito—on a similar subject, when 
the question of the introduction of a constitutional régime 
was under discussion by the Japanese Government. That 
great statesman—with Count Cavour, the creator of 
modern Italy, one of the four great constructive statesmen 
of the nineteenth century whose life work has endured and 
not been wrecked in disaster and anarchy as that of Bis- 
marck and Porfirio Diaz—thought that it would not be 
safe to place at once into the quite inexperienced hands 
of elected representatives of the people the uncontrolled 
power of the purse, and he was in favor of some stipulation 
in the constitution empowering ministers, in case of parlia- 
ment refusing to vote supplies, to carry on the government 
on the basis of the budget law of the preceding year. 

Count Witte’s views on these momentous questions 
were those of a patriot and a statesman of wide and 
mature experience, who during a decade had practically 
wielded the most powerful influence in the government of 
his country, though officially exercising only the functions 
of Minister of Finance. 

The very fact of Witte’s having been called back to 
power by the sovereign, who in taking this step had to 
conquer for the good of the country his personal dislike 
and distrust of him, meant an open recognition of the 
superiority of his statesmanship and of his unique qualifi- 
cations for the part of steersman of the ship of state at a 
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time of the gravest peril threatening the empire. 
To asociety, however, whose mentality is influenced 
partly by the characteristic national leaning toward 
a vague communistic ideal of equality, partly by 
atavistic tenden- 
cies born of cen- 
turies of slavery, 
and which is in- 
tolerant of any 
kind of superior- 
ity save that of 
the master, the 
sudden elevation 
of Witte to the 
premiership of the 
first constitu- 
tional govern- 
ment came as a 
shock that was 
certain to array 
against him the 
host of the jealous 


i 





parties, the liber- 
als considering 
him unworthy of 
confidence and 
the reactionaries 
holding him sus- 
pect of aiming at 
the preparation of 
the ground for his 
election to the 
presidency of a 
future republic. 
The consequences 
of this condition 
of things, which 
Witte was power- 
less to counteract, 
were disastrous, 
as will be shown 
presently. - 

As soon as the 
emperorhadgiven 
his consent to the 
projected consti- 
tutional reform, it 
became necessary 
to apprise the na- 
tion of the mo- 
mentous decision 
taken by the 
sovereign. Witte’s idea was to have this done by the pub- 
lication, instead of an imperial manifesto, of a report ad- 
dressed by him to the emperor and indorsed by His 
Majesty’s approval, embodying the outlines of the plan to 
be followed by the government in preparing the necessary 
legislative enactments for the introduction of the new con- 
stitutionalrégime. The publication of thisreport he deemed 
sufficient to allay the impatience of the nation, and it would 
have allowed the government sufficient time to prepare 
without undue haste the draft of the new constitution and 
the enactments necessary in order to render it effective. 

But Witte’s idea, inspired solely by prudence and the 
teachings of experience in practical statecraft, was seized 
upon by some of the reactionary elements, surrounding the 
throne and hostile to him, in order to represent it in the 
light of a desire on his part to monopolize the glory of 
having procured for the nation a constitution, whereas, the 
sovereign having—whether for good or for evil—seen fit 
himself to limit his autocratic power, the whole credit of 
this act of renunciation should accrue solely to him and 
that, therefore, the imperial resolve must be announced 
to the nation in the form of a manifesto. 

The defect of this reasoning consisted in this—that if 
followed it would, though securing to the sovereign the 
apparently exclusive credit for the contemplated act of 
renunciation, at the same time leave with him the entire 
responsibility for an act of such paramount importance to 
the state and would render it impossible for him without a 
breach of faith with the nation to recede from a position 
which circumstances might subsequently prove to have 
been taken up prematurely and therefore to be untenable. 

Witte’s plan obviated the possibility of the sovereign’s 
being placed in a position where he might have had to 
choose between persistence in a line of policy which he 
might have come to consider impracticable and dangerous 
to the state and a breach of his plighted troth, inasmuch 
as it would always have remained open to him to alter the 
course of his policy by a dismissal of the minister respon- 
sible for its adoption. It was plain therefore that Witte 
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should have. been held free from any reproach of disloyalty 
to the crown or of being unworthy of the confidence of the 
liberal parties. Unfortunately he did not escape the one 
any more than the other. When I say unfortunately I 
mean it not for his sake but for the sake of the nation, 
which for the eight remaining years of his life was deprived 
of the invaluable services of her greatest statesman. 

The counsels of Witte’s adversaries prevailed, and it 
was decided that an imperial manifesto should be pub- 
lished simultaneously with Witte’s report, approved and 
indorsed by the emperor. Witte, I believe, much against 
his better judgment, had to yield the point and undertook 
to frame the manifesto which was published on the 1% 
of October, 1905, at the same time as his report to the 
emperor, in which after tracing the existing revolutionary 
agitation to the contrast between the system of govern- 
ment and the aspirations of the thinking public he 
expressed the opinion that “‘the chief problem of the gov- 
ernment consists in making effective—even before ap- 
proval by the State Duma—all elements of civil liberty by 
the elaboration of normal legislative measures establishing 
equality before the law of all Russian subjects without dis- 
tinction of race or religion,’’ as well as proper guaranties 
securing to all the people the benefits of civil, political and 
economic liberty ‘“‘under such reserves as safeguard the 
laws in all civilized countries,” and furthermore called 
attention to the impossibility of attaining all these objects 
immediately, as the elaboration of necessary legislative 
enactments regulating the new liberties for a nation of 
135,000,000 souls would require some time. 

In view of its historical importance I will reproduce here 
the text of the manifesto as it had been transmitted by 
cable to the American press: 


We, Nicholas II, by the Grace of God, Emperor and 
Autocrat of All the Russias, and so on, declare to all Our 
faithful subjects that the troubles and agitation in Our 
capitals and in numerous other places fill Our heart with 
excessive pain and sorrow. 

The happiness of the Russian Sovereign is indissolubly 
bound up with the happiness of Our people and the sorrow 
of Our people is the sorrow of the Sovereign. From the 
present disorders may arise great nationaldisruption. They 
menace the integrity and unity of Our Empire. 

The supreme duty imposed upon Us by Our Sovereign 
office requires us to efface Ourself and to use all the force 
and reason at Our command to hasten in securing the unity 
and codrdination of the central Government and to assure 
the success of measures for pacification in all circles of pub- 
lic life which are essential to the well-being of Our People. 

We therefore direct Our Government to carry out Our 
inflexible will: 

1. To grant the people the immutable foundations of 
civil liberty, based on real inviolability of the person, 
freedom of conscience, speech, meetings and associations; 

2. Without deferring the elections to the State Duma 
already ordered, to call to participation in the Duma—as 
far as it is possible 
in view of the short- 
ness of the time be- 
fore assembling of the 
Duma—those classes 
of the population 
now completely de- 
prived of electoral 
rights, leaving the ul- 
timate development 
of the principal of 
electoral right in gen- 
eral to the newly es- 
tablished legislative 
order; 

3. To establish as 
an immutable rule 
that no law can ever 
come into force with- 
out the approval of 
the State Duma and 
that the elected of 
the people were se- 
cured a possibility for 
real participation in 
supervising the legal- 
ity of the acts of au- 
thorities appointed 
by Us. 

We appeal to all 
faithful sons of Rus- 
sia to remember their 
duty towards the Fa- 
therland, to aid in 
terminating these 
unprecedented 
troubles and to apply 
all their forces in co- 
operation with Us to 
the restoration of 
calm and peace upon 
our native soil. 

Given at Peterhof, 
October the 1%o in 
the eleventh year of 
Our Reign. 

NICHOLAS. 


The text of this 
important document 
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bears unmistakable traces of the haste which under the cir- 
cumstances was unavoidable in its composition. It estab- 
lishes, however, beyond cavil the following points: First, 
the transformation of the purely consultative State Duma 
into a legislative assembly elected on the basis of a widely 
extended right of suffrage and invested with the right of 
supervision of the legality of the acts of the constituted 
authorities; and second, the grant of the fundamental lib- 
erties—inviolability of the person, liberty of conscience, 
of speech, of meetings and of associations; in a word, it 
meant the grant of a constitution. It was in this sense that 
the public understood the manifesto, and it was accordingly 
received at first with general rejoicing everywhere. 

The Council of Workingmen’s Delegates in the capital 
took, however, a different view of the situation, as appears 
from a resolution passed by them on the very next day, the 
eighteenth of October, in which they declared that ‘‘the 
fighting revolutionary proletariat cannot lay down its arms 
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until the time when the political rights of the Russian 
people will be established on solid foundation; until there 
will be established a democratic republic, the best means 
for the further struggle of the proletariat for socialism.” 

I am quoting from Modern Russian History by Alex- 
ander Kornilov, translated by Alexander S. Kaun, page 309. 

The very wording of this resolution cannot leave any 
doubt as to its authorship in the mind of anyone ac- 
quainted with the mental outlook of the deluded victims 
whom the revolutionary leaders utilize as cannon fodder 
in their criminal warfare against the social order and the 
welfare of their country. On the other hand the vagueness 
of the terms of the manifesto granting the new liberties and 
the absence of any legislative enactments regulating their 
use could not fail to cause the gravest misunderstandings 
between the authorities and the populations. Reports 
began to pour in from all over the country of disorders, 
riots, mutinies in the fleet and even in the army in Man- 
churia, which was still in the beginning of its demobilization. 

But the deadliest blow to the new régime was dealt by 
the very parties whose dream of a national representation 
was about to be realized. If Witte had succeeded in con- 
vineing the emperor of the necessity of a fundamental 
constitutional reform it could only have been by holding 
out the hope that by satisfying the reasonable and mod- 
erate aspirations of the educated classes the government 
would secure their earnest support in the fight against the 
subversive demands of the revolutionary parties. 

With his appointment as Prime Minister, Witte had 
been given a free hand as regards the composition of the 
cabinet over which he was to preside. He summoned to 
St. Petersburg the leaders of all the liberal parties with a 
view to elaborating in common a working program for the 
first constitutional government that was to place the new 
régime on a working basis. Not one of these gentlemen 
was found willing to collaborate with the great statesman 
who had secured for the nation the grant of a constitution 
and to enter the cabinet he was endeavoring to form from 
their own midst. No plea of want of confidence could 
justifiably be put forward in palliation of this betrayal— 
for such it was—not only of Witte but also of their own 
cause by these party leaders, some of whom have had 
occasion subsequently when power was literally thrust 
upon them to demonstrate their helpless incompetence 
when the fate of the country was hanging in the balance. 

It would perhaps not be quite fair to taunt them with 
their inability to free themselves from the influence of that 
spirit of bitter and spiteful partisanship so commonly 
prevalent among our politicians, nor is it to be wondered 
at that they failed to understand the serious meaning of 
the blow they were unwittingly dealing to the cause of 
constitutional government in Russia by their refusal to 
collaborate with Witte in its initial organization, consid- 
ering that they never had had—nor could have had under 
existing conditions of 
publie life—any ex- 
perience in practical 
polities, their politi- 
calideasbeing mostly 
derived from book 
learning and in but 
very rare cases from 
actual observation of 
political life in more 
advanced countries. 

Butit is impossible 
not to share the feel- 
ings of bitter disap- 
pointment and 
indignation which 
Witte must have ex- 
perienced in finding 
that the hope he had 
held out to the em- 
peror was belied by 
the attitude of those 
very elements on 
whose patriotic sup- 
port he had thought 
it possible to rely. 
His failure to secure 
their support 
strengthened the 
hands of his reaction- 
ary adversaries and 
destroyed whatever 
value his political ad- 
vice may still have 
had in the eyes of the 
sovereign. Witte, 
however, remained in 
office, but was re- 
duced to the neces- 
sity of forming a 
cabinet composed of 
bureaucrats, among 

(Continued on 
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XVI 


HE day was cold and 
damp and chill, with a 


promise of snow in the 
air; one of those ugly Octo- 
ber days when coming winter 
seems to sulk upon the north- 
ern hills, awaiting summer’s 
tardy going. Clouds obscured 
the sky, though now and then 
during the morning the sun 
had broken through, laying a 
patch of light upon the earth 
and bringing out the nearer 
hills in bold relief against 
those that were farthest off. 
The wind was northeasterly, 
always a storm sign here- 
abouts. There was haste in 
it, and haste in the air, and 
haste in all the wild things 
that were abroad. The crows 
overhead flew swiftly, tum- 
bling headlong in the racking 
air currents. A flock of geese 
passed once, highin the murk, 
their honking drifting faintly 
down to earth. The few 
ground birds seemed to dart 
from cover to cover; the late- 
pasturing cows had gone early 
to the barn. Night was com- 
ing early; an ominous black- 
ness seemed about to shut 
down upon the world. The 
very air held threats and 
whispers of harm. 

Evered and Danvers 
walked in silence down along 
the old wood road, through 
a birch clump, past some 
dwarfed oaks, and out into 
the open on the shelf above 
the spring. 

Halfway across this shelf Danvers said: ‘I’ve got some 
questions to ask you, Evered.” 

Evered did not answer. Danvers had not stopped and 
Svered kept pace with him. 

The younger man said, ‘“‘This was the way you came 
that day your wife was killed, wasn’t it?” 

Evered turned his head as though to speak, hesitated. 
Danvers stopped and caught his eye. 

“Look here,” he said, ‘‘You’ve nothing to hide in that 
business, have you?” 

‘“‘No,” said Evered mildly. He wondered why he an- 
swered the other at all; yet there was something in the 
younger man’s bearing which he did not care to meet, 
something dominant and commanding, as though Danvers 
had a right to ask, and knew that he had this right. NO 
said Evered; ‘nothing to hide.” 

And Danvers repeated his question: ‘‘ Was this the way 
you came?” 

Evered nodded. As they went on nearer the spring 
Danvers touched his arm. ‘‘I want you to show me where 
you were when you first saw them—your wife, and Semler, 
and the bull.” 

Evered made no response; but a moment later he 
stopped. ‘‘Here,’’ he said. Danvers looked down toward 
the spring and all about them. And Evered repeated, 
“Here, by this rock.” : 

The younger man nodded and passed down to the 
spring, with Evered beside him, Danvers sat down and 
motioned Evered to sit. 

‘What did you think, when you saw them?” he asked. 

Evered’s cheeks colored slowly; they turned from 
bronze to red, from red to purple. 

Danvers prompted him: ‘When you saw your wife and 
Semler here together.” 

‘‘What would you have thought?” Evered asked, his 
voice held steady. 

Danvers nodded understanding. “You were angry?” he 
suggested. 

Evered flung his head on one side with a fierce gesture, 
as though to shut out some unwelcome sight that as- 
saulted his eyes. 

Danvers watching him acutely waited for a little before 
he asked: ‘‘Where was the bull, when you came upon 
them here?” 

Evered jerked his hand toward the right. “There,” he 
said. 

Danvers got up and went in that direction, and moved 
to and fro, asking directions, till Evered told him he was 
near the spot. Danvers came back then and sat down. 
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““you’ve Been Hating Me, Ruthie,’’ He Told Her Gently, ‘‘why Do You Cry for Me?”’’ 


“You thought she loved him?” he asked under his 
breath. 

Evered shook his head, not in negation but as though 
to brush the question aside. Danvers filled his pipe and 
lighted it, and puffed at it in silence for a while. 

“Pitkin told you the bull was loose, didn’t he?” he 
asked at last. 

“e Weds 

“So you came down to get the beast?” 

“Yes, I came for that.” 

“Expect any trouble?” 

“You can always look for trouble with the red bull.” 

‘How did you plan to handle him?” 

“Brad, and nose ring.” 

Danvers eyed the other sharply. ‘‘Wouldn’t have had 
much time to get hold of his nose ring if he’d charged, 
would you?” 

“T had a gun,” said Evered. “A forty-five.” 

“Oh,” said Danvers. ‘You had a gun?” 

Evered, restive, cried, ‘Yes, damn it, I had a gun!” 

“You must have felt like shooting Semler,’’ Danvers 
suggested; and Evered looked at him sidewise, a little 
alarmed. He seemed to put himself on guard. 

Danvers got to his feet. “They were sitting by these 
rocks, weren’t they?’’ 

oY ese 

The younger man bent above the other. “‘Evered,” he 
said, “why didn’t you turn the bull from its charge?” 

He saw Evered’s face go white, his eyes flickering to and 
fro. The man came to his feet. 

“There was no time!” he exclaimed. 

His voice was husky and unsteady; Danvers dominated 
him, seemed to tower above him. There was about 
Evered the air of a broken man. 

Danvers pointed to the knoll. ‘‘ You were within half a 
dozen strides of them. The bull was full thirty yards 
away.” 

Evered cried, ‘Damn you!”’ 

He turned abruptly, climbed.the knoll. Danvers stood 
still till Evered was almost gone from his sight, then he 
shouted, ‘‘Evered!”’ 

Evered went on; and Danvers with a low exclamation 
leaped after him. Evered must have heard his pounding 
steps, but he did not turn. Danvers came up with him; he 
tugged his pistol from its holster and jammed it against 
Evered’s side. : 

“Turn round,” he said, “or I’ll blow you in two.” 

Evered did not turn; he did not stop. Dusk had fallen 
upon them before this; their figures were black in the 
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growing darkness. A pelting 
spray of rain swept over them, 
the dropslikeice. Above them 
the hill was black against the 
gray western sky. Behind 
them and below the swamp 
brooded, dark and still. Sur- 
rounded by gloom and wind 
and rain the two moved thus 
a dozen paces—Evered look- 
ing straight ahead, Danvers 
pressing the pistolagainst the 
other’s ribs. 

Then Danvers leaped past 
the other, into Evered’s path, 
his weapon leveled. ‘‘Stop!”’ 
he said, harshly. “‘ You wife 
killer, stop, and listen tome!”’ 

Evered came on; and Dan- 
vers in a voice that was like 
a scream warned him: “T’ll 
shoot!” 

Evered did not stop. There 
was a certain dignity about 
the man, a certain strength. 
Against it Danvers seemed to 
rebound helplessly. Their 
roles were reversed. Where 
Danvers had been dominant 
he was now weak; where 
Evered had been weak he was 
strong. The older man came 
on; he was within two paces. 
Danvers’ finger pressed the 
trigger —indecisively. Then 
Evered’s great fist whipped 
round like light and struck 
Danvers’ hand, and the pistol 
flew from his grip, end over 
end, and struck against a 
bowlder with a flash of sparks 
in the darkness. Danvers’ 
hand and wrist and arm were 
numbed by the blow; he hugged them against his body. 
Evered watched him, still as still, And Danvers screamed 
at him in a hoarse unsteady voice his black accusation. 

“You killed her!” he cried. ‘In that black temper of 
yours you let the bull have her. You’re a devil on earth, 
Evered! You’re a devil among men!” 

Evered lifted his hand, silencing the man. Danvers 
wished to speak and dared not. There was something 
terrible in the other’s demeanor, something terrible in his 
calm strength and purpose. 

He said at last in set tones: “It was my right. She was 
guilty as hell!” 

Danvers found courage to laugh. ‘‘You lie,” he said. 
§*And that’s what I’m here to tell you, man. I ought to 
take you and give you to other men, to hang by the thick 
neck that holds up your evil head. But this is better, 
Evered. This is better. I tell you your wife, whom you 
killed, was as clean as snow.”. 

When he had spoken he was afraid, for the light in 
Evered’s eyes was the father of fear. He began to fumble 
at his coat in a desperate haste, not daring to take his 
eyes from Evered’s. He fumbled there, and found the 
letter he had read beside his fire so carefully; found it and 
drew it, crumpled, forth. He held it toward Evered. 

“Read,” he cried. “Read that, and see.” 

Evered took the letter quietly; and before Danvers’ 
eyes the fury died in the other man. Over his face there 
crept a mask of sorrow irrevocable and profound. He said 
no word, but took the letter and opened it. The light was 
dim; he could not read till Danvers flashed his electric 
torch upon the page. A strange picture, in that moment, 
these two—Evered, the old and breaking man; Danvers 
young and vigorous; Evered dominant, Danvers tremu- 
lously exultant; Evered, his great head bent, his unaccus- 
tomed eyes scanning the written lines; Danvers holding 
the light beside him. 

Evered was slow in reading the letter, for in the first 
place it was written in his wife’s hand, and he had loved 
her; so that his eyes were dimmed. He was not conscious 
of the words he read, though they were not important. 
It was the message of the lines that came home to him; 
the unmistakable truth that lay behind them. The letter 
of an unhappy woman to a man whom she had found 
friendly and kind. She told Semler that she loved Evered; 
told him this so simply there could be no questioning. 
Would always love Evered. Bade Semler forget her, be 
gone, never return. Nothing but friendliness for him. 
Bade him not make her unhappy. And at the end, again, 
she wrote that she loved Evered. 
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The man who had killed her did not so much read this 
letter as absorb it, let it sink home into his heart and carry 
its own conviction there. 

It was not curiosity that moved him, not doubt that 
made him ask Danvers quietly: 

“How got you this?” 

“From Semler,” Danvers told him. “I found him—fol- 
lowed him half across the country—told him. what -I 
guessed. That was the only letter he ever had from her. 
Written the day you killed her. Damn you, do you see!” 

“How came they together?” 

“He knew she liked to come there; he found her there, 
argued with her. She told him she loved you; there was no 
moving her. She loved you, who killed her. You devil of a 
man!” 

Evered folded the letter carefully and put it into his 
coat. ““Why do you tell me?” he asked. 

“Because I know you cared for her!” Danvers cried. 
“Because I know this will hurt you worse than death 
itself.” 

Evered standing very still shook his head slowly. 
“That was not my meaning,” he explained’ patiently. 
“That is my concern. Why did you tell me? Why so 
much trouble for this? How did the matter touch you, 
Danvers?” 

The younger man had waited for this moment, waited 
for it through the years of his manhood. He had planned 
toward it for months past, shaping it to his fancy. He 
had looked forward to it as a moment of triumph; he had 
seen himself towering in just condemnation above one who 
trembled before him. He had been drunk with this an- 
ticipation. 

But the reality was not like his dreams. He knew that 
Evered was broken; that his soul must be shattered. -Yet 
he could not exult. There was such a strength of honest 
sorrow in the old man before him, there was so much dig- 
nity and power that Danvers in spite of himself was shamed 
and shaken. He felt something that was like regret. He 
felt himself mean and small; like a malicious, mud- 
slinging, inconsiderable fragment of aman. His voice was 
low, it was almost apologetic when he answered the other’s 
question. 

“How did the matter touch you, Danvers?” Evered 
asked; and the rain swept over them in a more tempestu- 
ous fusillade. 

Danvers said in a husky choking voice: “I’m Dave 
Riggs’ son. You killed my father.” 





Danvers Leaped Into Evered’s Path. “‘Stop! You Wife Killer, Stop, and Listen to Me!” 


Evered, silent a moment, slowly nodded as though not 
greatly surprised. ‘‘ Dave Riggs’ boy,’ he echoed. “Aye, 
I might have known.” And he added: “I lost you, 
years agone. I tried to make matters easier for you, for 
Dave’s sake. I was sorry for that matter, Danvers.” 

Danvers tried to flog his anger to white heat again. “You 
killed my father,” he exclaimed. ‘‘When I was still a boy 
I swore that I’d pay you for that. And when I grew up I 
planned and planned. And when I heard about your wife, 
I came up here, to watch you—find out. I felt there was 
something. I told you I’d seen Semler, trapped you. 
You told me more than you meant to tell. And then I got 
trace of him, followed him. I did it to blast you, Evered; 
pay you for what you did tome. That’s why.” 

He ended lamely; his anger was dead; his voice was 
like a plea. 

Evered said gently and without anger, “It was your 
right.”” And a moment later he turned slowly and went 
away, up the hill and toward his home. 

Danvers, left behind, labored again to wake the exulta- 
tion he had counted on; but he could not. He had hun- 
gered for this revenge of his, but there is no substance in 
raw and naked vengeance. You cannot set your teeth in 
it. Danvers found that it left him empty, that he was sick 
of himself and of his own deeds. 

“Tt was coming to him,” he cried half aloud. 

But he could not put away from his thoughts the mem- 
ory of Evered’s proud and unbroken sorrow; he was 
abashed before the man. 

He stumbled back to his rain-swept camp like one who 
has done a crime. 

XVII 

ieee Evered got back to the farm dark had fully 

fallen; and the cold rain was splattering against the 
buildings, driven by fierce little gusts of wind from the 
northwest as the direction of the storm shifted. The man 
walked steadily enough, his head held high. What tor- 
ment was hidden behind his proud bearing no man could 
guess. He went to the kitchen, and Ruth told him that 
John must be near done with the milking. Evered nodded, 
as though he were tired. Ruth saw that he was wet, and 
when he took off his coat and hat she brought him a cup 
of steaming tea and made him drink it. He said, ‘Thanks, 
Ruthie!” And he took the cup from her hands and sipped 
it slowly, the hot liquid bringing back his strength. 

His trousers were soaked through at the knees. -She 
bade him go in and change them; and he went to his room. 
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When John came from the barn Evered had not yet come 
out into the kitchen again. Supper was ready and Ruth 
went to his door and called to him. 

He came out; and both Ruth and John saw the strange 
light in the man’s eyes. He did not speak and they did not 
speak to him. There was that about him which held them 
silent. He ate a little, then went to his room again and 
shut the door. They. could hear him for a little while, 
walking to and fro. Then the sound of his footsteps ceased. 

Only one door lay between his room and the kitchen; 
and unconsciously the two hushed their voices, so that 
they might not disturb him. John got into dry clothes, 
then helped Ruth with the dishes, brought fresh water 
from the pump to fill the tank at the end of the stove, 
brought wood for the morning, turned the separator, and 
finally sat smoking while she cleaned the parts of that 
instrument. They spoke now and then; but there was 
some constraint between them. Both of them were 
thinking of Evered. 

Ruth, her work finished, came and sat down by the 
stove with a basket of socks to be darned, and her needle 
began to move carefully to and fro in the gaping holes she 
stretched across her darning egg. 

John asked her in a low voice, ‘Did you mark trouble 
in my father this night?” 

She looked at him, concern in her eyes. ‘‘Yes. There 
was something. He seemed happier, somehow; yet very 
sad too.” 

He said, ‘“‘ His eyes were shining, like.’ 

“T saw,” she agreed. 

John smoked for a little while. Then: “I’m wondering 
what it is,” he murmured. ‘Something has happened to 
him.” 

Ruth, head bent above her work, remembered Danvers’ 
coming, his summons. But she said nothing till John 
asked: ‘Do you know what it was?” 

“He was talking with Fred,” she said; and slowly, 
cheeks rosy, amended herself: ‘‘With Mr. Danvers.” 

John nodded. “I knew they were away together.” 

“Mr. Danvers came for him,” said Ruth. ‘He took your 
father away.” 

They said no more of the matter, for there was nothing 
more to say; but they thought a great deal. Now and 
then they spoke of other things. Outside the house the 
wind was whistling and lashing the weatherboards with 
rain; and after a while the sharp sound of the raindrops 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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OU’RE having a fine time, 
huh, tearing up things down 
here?”’ inquired the Inter- 


national official, starting strid- 
ing up and down Spinner’s hotel 
room that next night. 
“You damned crook. 
You -” 

His big face was red, 
his forensic manner was 
gone, his language was 
far from classical. 

“Don’t get vulgar,” 
sneered Spinner, quickly 
touching as usual the ex- 
act spot of individual 
sensitiveness, ‘‘whatever 
you do.” 

The man’s marching 
stopped; he stood and 
glared at Spinner with a 
helpless glare of hate. 

noo y Oar G ULM 
you’re a hell of a 
feller,’’ he asserted 
with heavy sar- 
casm,‘‘don’tyou?”’ 

“No. Ithink’’m 
a labor faker—talk- 
ing six-jointed 
words I don’t know 
the meaning of,’ re- 
sponded Spinner. 
“T get up and roll 
over before my re- 
flection in the glass 
every morning be- 
fore breakfast. 
That’.s-. what ; 
keeps my complexion so good and my hands so soft!” 

“Aw, me foot—you lying, thieving mutt!” exclaimed the 
former pronouncer of measured language; and he launched 
into a few unrestrained characterizations of the radicals. 
‘“‘T’ve been in the labor game twenty years,” he claimed; 
‘and I’ve yet to see the red that would keep his word to 
a dying mother.” 

“Maybe,” suggested Spinner, goading him on, “you 
don’t see the best side of them—being what you are! How 
can anybody show the best there is in them to a labor 
skate?” 

“‘Didn’t you tell me you’d play our game if I gave you 
the right to come down here and organize?” the other man 
inquired. 

“T said I’d organize the Brown field for you,” said Spin- 
ner, smiling. ‘‘I have, haven’t I?” 

“Yes,” said the official, “and split the district wide 
open!’ 

And he turned off into new reflections on radicals in 
general and Spinner in particular. The man, Spinner 
saw, was almost hysterical with rage—rage and some- 
thing more. 

‘“‘T’m down here,’ he said, now turning to threats, “to 
give you warning. To tell you this thing has got to stop. 
You can’t double-cross me. I’m too wise a bird. I’ve got 
something to say about that. I may have something up 
my sleeve myself,” he said cryptically. In his excitement 
he shook his forefinger warningly at the unresponsive 
Spinner, with an amusing return to his oratorical manner. 
“You'll stop here!”’ he reasserted. ‘‘And you'll stop quick 
or there’ll be trouble!” 

““What trouble?” inquired Spinner, raising his pale- 
blue eyes from where he sat, still unexcited, to the red face 
close above his sallow one. 

‘Never mind what trouble!” cried the other darkly, 
threatening some vague, unmentionable danger. 

‘“‘Don’t!” cried Spinner with a sudden affectation of 
alarm. ‘‘Don’t! You make me nervous!” 

The official stood and gazed. 

“Don’t get so near that window,” Spinner explained 
to him. “Please! If some of the boys knew you were in 
town it would give me a lot of trouble keeping them from 
beating you to death! IwanttodoallI can. Idon’t want 
them to say I got you down here and didn’t do my best to 
keep you from being beaten up by the miners.’’ 

The man was scarlet at this taunt over their relative 
strength with the union members. He turned into a fresh 
explosion of rage, drawing back, however, away from the 
window as he did so. Spinner waited, his dry smile upon 
his lean face, till the other man had talked back to silence. 

“Now are you all through?” he asked him. “Because 
if you are I’ve got something—not to tell you; to remind 
you of! For you know it now.” 





















“‘The Time Has Come When They’ill 
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His man, he could see, was not merely angry; he was 
scared and anxious. 

““What’s the use of this—all this good hot air wasted?” 
inquired Spinner. ‘‘We’ve got the votes here—all the 
locals. Why get hoarse hollering about it? It’s done.” 

“Your vote at the district election didn’t show you 
getting them!” said the other with ineffectual loudness. 
“Not so you’d notice it. The other fellows seemed to 
do that.” 

““Yegs,”’ said Spinner. ‘‘How did they get them—that 
old gang with their old manipulations of the bunch in the 
center of the old-time locals? Votes in the halls where the 
working miners don’t get to—ballots counted in the 
saloons—snap notices of election dates! That’s old stuff. 
It used to go, but it don’t any longer! If you want a real 
test of just how they feel about you and the old district 
gang,” he suggested, ‘‘don’t let’s talk about it. Let’s make 
a test of it. Let’s get you and your old district crowd and 
make up a little party and go round to the local unions— 
right down through in their own halls. Ill promise you 
this,’”’ he said with his faint smile—‘‘T’ll get you a good big 
audience; and some real excitement.” 

The man sat down and wiped his forehead. 

“T could do it simpler than that,’’ continued Spinner. 
“T could promise you a crowd right now by going to the 
window and hollering out to the boys that you were here.” 

It was an amusing and gratifying thing to see—from 
Spinner’s standpoint. This man was panic-stricken, afraid 
of him—of this radical, this subordinate whom he could 
technically have discharged immediately, but who now 
sat there insulting and defying him. It was all too obvious. 
His bluster was most amusing. For he knew and showed 
he knew the power that was now in Spinner’s hands. 

‘““What’s the use?”’ asked Spinner in his continued 
silence. ‘‘ You know this, and [knowit. They think 
you’ve thrown them! All of you officers—district 
and International! They have all through the war— 
and more than ever since. They 
do. now all over the United 
States! And it’s time you got 
down to business!” 

He stopped in a lean, oratori- 
eal effect of his own. The other 
sat now with his arms folded— 
with some in- 
stinctive rem- 
nants of his old 
grand manner. 

“What is it 
you want?” he 
asked, looking 
up finally. 

““We want 
the district of- 
ficers we should 
have elected!” 

“You don’t 
want much!” 
the other man 
stated. 

“No,” said Spin- 
ner; ‘‘only what’s 
coming to us.” 

“Now, how could 
we give that to you 
now,” the official 
procrastinated, ‘‘if 
we wanted to? If it 
was right we 
should?” 

““Don’t worry 


about that,’ said 
Spinner. ‘“‘I don’t. 
There’s plenty of 


ways it could be 
fixed.”’ 

“T can’t tell in 
advance what the 
executive board will 
do—you know that,” the 
other persisted a little plain- 
tively. 

“JT know all that,” said 
Spinner with entire indiffer- 
ence. 

“But I think myself,’ his 
superior officer admitted, 
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moving a little in his chair, shift- 
ing his ground mentally, “you 
can put up quite a case on some 
points.” 

Spinner smiled maliciously. 

“Suppose they decided against you,” asked his superior, 
still sheering off from making any offer, “what would 
happen?” 

“You'd havea district headquarters—and no members— 
if they.tried any of those little tricks again. If you had 
even that!” responded Spinner. “‘I’ve had my hands full 
already,” he added, “keeping them from going on a march 
down there and smashing up the place as it is.” 

The official waited. 

“Suppose this happened,’’ he suggested finally. “Sup- 
pose this other crowd, this old district hoard, got out— 
resigned—of their own accord; and gave you a chance at 
a special election; and your men got in!” 

“Yes?” said Spinner when he stopped. 

There it was at last—the man’s offer of compromise— 
and surrender! 

“What could you do?” he was going on asking. “ What 
could you promise?”’ 

In spite of himself—his long practice in political trad- 
ing—there was a clear anxiety in his manner. Spinner 
watched his face with something more than amusement 
now-+with a deep, serious satisfaction. That big flaccid 
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face with the suggestion of sweat upon the forehead was a " 


sign of the times. 

Spinner took, of course, the usual noncommittal attitude 
of the skilled man who has the upper hand in any bargain. 
He put all the initiative up to the other. 

“How?” he asked laconically, his pale eyes upon the 
other’s face, only his thin lips moving. 

“Could you promise to keep your hands off now? 
off unauthorized strikes? Keep this district in line? 
us a chance to work out our new policies?” 

“Why should we?” inquired Spinner coldly. 

““Y ou know nat- 
a urally what they 
decided to ask for 
at the policy meet- 
ing?” 

““Yes,’”’ Spinner 
answered. 

It was spring 
now — April — af- 
ter the time of the 
March meeting of 
the United Mine 
Workers’ special 
committee, called 
in to outline future 
policiesin response 
to the growing 
radical clamor. It 
wasamovement— 
as everyone in the 
union knew— 
which had risen di- 
rectly from the in- 
dividual miner’s 
unrest and discon- 
tent, urged on by 
the radical agita- 
tor—often an 
I. W. W. emis- 
sary or some other 
red, with no real 
connection with 
the miners’ union 
whatever. The 
great universal 
;ground swell of 
radicalism, rising 
up beneath them, 
was quickly sensed 
and ridden by the 
adroit and resourceful 
labor politicians. The 
local men caught it first, 
of course, and then the 
politicians in the dis- 
trict. And the various 
factions among these 
who were opposed to 
the present International administra- 
tion were quickly seizing the advantage 
to be gained by using a new popular 
movement and were soon busily en- 
gaged in framing demands so radical 
that they believed the International 
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officers could not dare to presentthem. It was in the begin- 
ning the familiar political process—fully as familiar in the 
labor union as in the politics of the city or state—of put- 
ting the opposition in a hole; between its constituency and 
its situation. And this move now, Spinner thought he 
saw, was to have far-reaching consequences, which these 
people, these labor politicians—or fakers, as Spinner’s radi- 
cals called them—only dimly realized, if they saw it at all; 
but which would have meant to them comparatively little 
if they had seen it, Spinner thought. For they had other 
matters on their minds. 

The labor-union politician has the same main purpose 
as any politician—to get and retain office. And he is cer- 
tainly no less resourceful and adroit than his fellow in the 
more general political field. He has, in fact, opportunities 
and instruments, with the specialized constituency and 
the loosely guarded politi- 
cal machinery in the labor 
union, which give him an 
armory of tricks which 
might well be the envy of 
the other man. 

This situation was no. 
exception. The radical 
programs were advanced 
by the politicians outside 
the main governing power, 


and everything to gain by 
presenting them. This was, 
of course, perfectly sound 
politics. But the existing 
administration of the In- 
ternational—no less adroit 
than they, and playing ex- 
actly the same game—now 
made the countermove, 
which astonished even 
their opponents. They ac- 
cepted the radicals’ pro- 
gram and went much 
farther—outradicaled the 
radicals, 

That they would go in 
this general direction Spin- 
ner had never doubted; but 
the lengths to which they 
had gone gave him a sud- 
den shock of grim satisfac- 
tion—almost of exultation. 
Here was a great flaring 
sign of the times, set up for 
all men to read. These 
men understood the situa- 
tion in their field—none 
better! They fled before it. 
They were panic-stricken. 

So Spinner sat studying 
the other man as he went 
on explaining, making his 
interpretation of the gen- 
eral policies proposed by 
the International officers 
and their policy committee 
in March: 

The six-hour day and 
the five-day week, with the 
great raise of pay in addi- 
tion; the nationalization 
of the coal mines—all those 
demands so similar to and 
in fact framed upon the 
impossible demands of the 
English unions, which were 
already bringing England 
to the verge of economic 
anarchy. 

Spinner thought as the 
man was talking of the 
distance that radicalism, 
the country, he himself 
had come in the past two 
years. It seemed incred- 
ible, looking back, that he should find himself at this 
time sitting listening to what in essence was a plea for 
political mercy. 

“Will the operators stand for this?” he inquired, playing 
his man along. 

“They must. They’ll have to,” said the high official, 
regaining his impressiveness of manner now somewhat 
with the academic subject matter of discussion; and 
sensing, too, a hint of compromise in Spinner’s attitude as 
he talked on. “If they do not,” he stated heavily, “it will 
be their lookout! And this country will realize it. The 
time is now come in the world’s history,” he asserted, still 
expanding under a more and more lively hope of success, 
“‘when the laborer is seen to be worthy of his hire, when 
he must be given the full economic value of his product! 


And at this time this country must realize, and will, I 
believe, the sacrifices made for it by the coal miner during 
the war—and long before!” 

A dissertation followed upon the relative wages in the 
coal mines and other industries—under the Government’s 
war agreements. The sincerity and convincingness of the 
statesman-priest’s manner—now that he was apparently 
gaining ground with Spinner—were back upon him. 

Spinner let him talk; made his agreement with him, as 
he proposed. Why not? What more could a possibilist 
ask than he was allowed; the voluntary resignation of the 
present district officials; a new special election—almost 
certainly of radical ‘officers. And in return his fellow 
bargainer—most ridiculous to relate—asked merely that 
he and his kind be let alone to carry through a program so 
radical that it could scarcely avoid in the end encountering 
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general wreck—in a general strike, for which this man and 
his kind would be generally held responsible—in perhaps 
the most basic industry of the country. 

Could anything be more amusing—ridiculous? All over 
the United States, Spinner could see them—these old-time 
labor leaders of the old craft organizations of the Federa- 
tion of Labor—turning, apparently on their own responsi- 
bility, to tie up the basic industries of the country. He 
could not help but think of Frenac’s prophecies continually 
as the man was talking. 

“Do you know what it is?” he said to Hecker in a sud- 
den burst of communicativeness when the man was gone. 
“It’s anarchy!” to 

“Tt is, huh?” returned the gunman carelessly. ‘Well, 
the more the higher!” 
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He could: scarcely be expected—his physical type—to 
have the more mental enthusiasms of Spinner. It seemed 
to Spinner fortunate beyond his most incredible dreams. 

“The labor skates all see it coming,”’ he said to Hecker, 
‘as plain as you and I do. The whole country is full of 
them—running like rats before a forest fire!” 

He shut up then—realizing he was talking too much. 
This man naturally would not see the thing that threat- 
ened as he did. 

XVII 
ee threat continued, called more loudly to the atten- 
tion of the country as the summer came and went along. 
The basic industries of the United States were seen by 
many besides Spinner to be more and more sharply in 
jeopardy from the wave of labor radicalism. Even the 
crazy speculators in Wall Street saw it finally. 

Spinner’s district of the 
miners’ union went radical 
in its new election—as he 
and the old officials as well 
had known it would in 
advance. In the larger 
national field of labor 
politics and intrigue the 
coal miners went forward 
without a stop on the main 
road toward a general en- 
gagement with the country 
at large—with scarcely a 
dissenting voice of conser- 
vatism from within. The 
railroad brotherhoods sud- 
denly made their revolu- 
tionary demands for 
railroad communism. 
There was no one appar- 
ently in the labor organiza- 
tions of either of these two 
fundamental industries 
who dared to stand up 
against that unnerving 
shout. of suspicion of the 
radicals in the union meet- 
ing: ‘‘Who’s got- you 
hooked?” 

In the steel industry— 
less basic, but not less 
threatening —the drift 
went forward with some 
few carefully concealed 
cross currents. The radi- 
cals’ organizing campaign 
in Gary and other centers 
of solid foreign population 
had been most successful; 
about Pittsburgh it had 
languished at first—partly 
because of the large wages 
paid, the steady employ- 
ment, the strong anti- 
union organization of the 
steel companies; partly 
because the most active of 
the local radicals had not 
yet been brought into full 
cooperation. 

The annual convention 
of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor came and 
went; there was no radi- 
calraid of any kind. Each 
side waited and felt out 
the other’s strength, kept 
asmiling surface on events, 
and a skilled evasion of 
any issue. 

The radicals, Spinner 
could see, were even then 
very likely, by the inevi- 
table drift of circum- 
stances, running into the 
first skirmishes of a general 
engagement with the 
country, through the direct action of the general strike 
in at least three basic industries. The various moves in the 
great labor political game all showed that the higher 
political strategists all expected it. 

Spinner, watching this keenly in common with his kind 
all over the United States, remained where he was and 
worked on to accelerate the processes of radicalism within 
the district of the coal miners’ organization, which he con- 
trolled so largely through his newly elected district board 
of radicals. 

From time to time, in private conferences, in reports 
from the union officials, through Sonia from Chicago, he 
had been in touch with the sentiments and reactions of 
young Brown, the head of the newly unionized coal mines, 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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Wiping the Slate 


OHN MAYNARD KEYNES, a fellow of King’s Col- 
J lege, Cambridge, the leading British authority on gold, 
during the war a special assistant to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and expert financial adviser to His 
Majesty’s government during the peace conference in 
Paris, has written a remarkable book entitled The Eco- 
nomic Consequences of the Peace. He had good oppor- 
tunity for observation in Paris. He was the trusted 
adviser of the Treasury, sat as the deputy of the chancellor 
on the Supreme Economic Council, and when Lord Robert 
Cecil went on the Supreme Economie Council, Keynes 
worked in close codperation with him. The book allows 
one to infer that he labored to educate Mr. Lloyd George, 
but with little success. In the preface Keynes states that 
he resigned from these positions when it became evident 
that hope could no longer be entertained of substantial 
modification in the draft terms of peace. 
In passing it is interesting to note Mr. Keynes’ opinion of 
Mr. Hoover, given in a footnote to his chapter on Remedies: 
Mr. Hoover was the only man who emerged from the 
ordeal of Paris with an enhanced reputation. This complex 
personality, with his habitual air of weary Titan—or, as 
others might put it, of exhausted prize-fighter—his eyes 
steadily fixed on the true and essential facts of the Euro- 
pean situation, imported into the Councils of Paris, when 
he took part in them, precisely that atmosphere of reality, 
knowledge, magnanimity, and disinterestedness which, if 
they had been found in other quarters also, would have 
given us the Good Peace. 


Nowhere is there any attempt to obtain prominence by 
pretending to reveal things confidentially learned; the 
book is the author’s interpretation of facts and events 
available to the world. American readers will turn first 
to the chapter entitled The Conference in order to scan 
the pictures of Clémenceau, Lloyd George and President 
Wilson in diction that suggests the influence of Whistler 
as well as of Thackeray. But the most important portions 
of the book are devoted to economic discussion. Convinced 
that the Treaty of Peace will not work and cannot stand, he 
presents a substitute program for the salvation of Europe. 

Keynes would revise the treaty in the light of hope for 
the future instead of bitterness for the past. He protests 
that the treaty contains clauses out of harmony with the 
spirit and the letter of the Armistice agreement. These 


clauses he would cancel or alter appropriately. He sug- 
gests that'reparation be accepted as complete in the figure 
of $10,000,000,000, of which one-fourth shall be regarded 
as already paid—in ships, cables, territories, and so on. 
This would leave $7,500,000,000 to be paid, in thirty 
installments, beginning 1923, without interest. Keynes’ 
estimates do not differ widely from those of the Germans. 
Erzberger has stated that the indemnity could not be over 
eighty billion and might not be much over forty billion 
marks. Keynes suggests that the coal clauses of the treaty 
be abrogated except for the obligation to repay France for 
the destruction of her mines. Other suggested revisions 
do not concern us here. The recommendations of financial 
propositions are the heart of his program, that presupposes 
a league of nations. 

He advocates: Reform of the currencies, founded on 
indirect repudiation of internal national debts, by levy 
of capital taxes; cancellation of inter-Ally indebtedness— 
the United States, United Kingdom, France, Italy and 
Belgium and Russia to cancel all obligations dating 
within the period of the war; an international loan— 
$2,000,000,000 suggested—to get Europe started on the 
road of industry and production, to be secured from neutrals 
and the United Kingdom in small part, from the United 
States in largest part. 

Two points deserve especial attention: The first is that 
the trouble with Europe is not so much the peace as the 
war. This book, from its contents, would have been better 
named The Economic Consequences of the War; because 
it is clear that, bad as the treaty is in the view of Keynes, 
that is a minor trouble, and correction will do little ulti- 
mate good. He does not rest his case with advocacy of 
revision of the treaty. This would accomplish little for the 
breakdown of Europe, and he proposes, therefore, far- 
reaching and extraordinary measures of reconstruction. 
One concludes from the contents of the book that an 
anti-German uneconomic peace would mean that the 
Central Powers would collapse first, dragging down the 
rest of Europe; that a pro-German uneconomic peace 
would mean the collapse of France and Italy first, dragging 
down the rest of Europe; and a neutral-minded economic 
peace would mean that all of Europe would collapse 
together. In his view the nature of the peace will merely 
determine who goes down first; in the end all will go down, 
so far as any treaty of peace is concerned. If this view be 
correct, then the clauses of the Treaty of Peace lose most of 
their importance for living Europeans. 

The second point concerns the cancellation of inter-Ally 
indebtedness. We infer that similar cancellation is as- 
sumed for the ex-enemy states. The United States would 
cancel a credit of ten billion and cancel no debit. The 
United Kingdom would cancel a credit of $8,700,000,000 
and a debit of $4,210,000,000, losing in the transaction 
$4,490,000,000. France would cancel a credit of $1,775,- 
000,000 and a debit of $5,290,000,000, a gain of about 
$3,500,000,000. Italy would cancel a debit of $4,000,000,- 
000; and Russia and the other Allies debits of about 
$6,000,000,000. In addition, according to the reparation 
proposition of Keynes, France, Belgium and Italy would 
have all the German indemnity of $7,500,000,000. Keynes 
urges that this is an ‘‘act of generosity for which Europe 
can fairly ask,” because “‘the financial sacrifices of the 
United States have been, in proportion to her wealth, 
immensely less than those of the European states.” 

We wish to call attention to the relative positions of the 
United Kingdom and the United States. Keynes argues, 
tactfully it must be conceded, that the war expenditures 
of the United Kingdom compared to those of the United 
States, on the basis of capacity, were as eight to one! Why 
not the British Empire instead of the United Kingdom? 
The war will be largely paid for by developments of new 
sources of wealth, just as we paid the cost of the Civil 
War and of the panic of ’73 by the development of the 
West. The British Empire possesses in Canada, in Australia 
and in Africa the largest partially developed areas of the 
earth. The British Empire contains for the future more 
undeveloped resources than does the United States. In 
these lie her future, politically and economically. Are 
these not to share in the burden of Europe? Can the 
United Kingdom disassociate herself from the empire 
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when it comes to obligations and associate when it comes 
to increments? The outcome of the war has removed 
German competition to British world trade. The outcome 
of the war has guaranteed to the British Empire the 
greatest security in history. Are these worth nothing in 
the computation? The entry of the United States into the 
war has done for France, Belgium and Italy nothing 
economically; it has advanced the British Empire 
enormously. 

American public opinion, if we judge it correctly, will 
not entertain any suggestion of cancellation of our loans 
to the United Kingdom. 


The Habit of Work 


UROPE was the battlefield of the world, ground four 

years to powder. Now travelers coming back all 
assure us that the greatest and most ominous of losses 
there has been the loss of the habit of work. 

The waste of war, as a great American surgeon points 
out about Belgium and Western Europe, is not measured 
alone by property losses—or even by the physical losses 
from disease and wounds and death. 
greater still, lie the shock and disorder ‘given to the 
nervous systems of whole populations, a great share of 
whom never saw a gun. 

Now nervous shock, scientists tell us, tends naturally to 
operate against the higher, more complex and more re- 
cently acquired characteristics of the human nervous 
system. Habits of action in civilized society are certainly 
among these, as anyone who has had the business of 
training a human cub knows without information from a 
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Back of these, and 


scientist. And it certainly needs no scientist to point out to \ 


any of us personally that of all habits the hardest and * 
latest and most difficult to seat in the nervous system is 
the habit of consecutive and efficient work. Indeed some 


of us—looking back no further than the last day—may ~ 


well wonder if we personally ever have acquired it as we 
should have. 

At the same time we know—however crude and ineffec- 
tive the work habit may be in all of us—that the one great 
distinction between the savage and the modern civilized 
man is the latter’s capacity; such as it is, for organized 
work and production. We also know that, following the 
horrible nervous strain of war, whole populations in 
Europe have slid back to the yawning edge of barbarism 
quite largely through the loss of this habit; and that we 
ourselves in this country are under a great stress from this 
especial nervous reaction from the conditions of war. This 
is a world condition. 

Is it then, all things considered, a particularly valuable 
time to preach the millennium of fewer hours and less 
individual toil just now when the whole world is on the 
verge of a nervous breakdown in that direction? Or may 


it be—possibly—that the outcries of the radical reasoners | 


proclaiming this millennium so loudly now are just one 
more symptom of a general postwar nervous hysteria? 


Investors and Speculators 


N THIS seeming topsy-turvy world those who break | 


most of the rules sometimes appear to be winners and 
those who stick to the copy-book maxims can hardly be 
distinguished from losers. 

This is not the first time that fixed incomes have suf- 
fered and actual commodities along with the common-stock 
equities which represent them have mounted to high 
planes of value. The Civil War had its somewhat similar — 
aftermath of speculation. People on fixed incomes, whether — 
these be teachers’ salaries or interest on bonds and 
mortgages, have no way of protecting themselves against 
the rising cost of living which always goes with inflation i 
of credit and currency and an actual shortage of goods. 
They are caught, forced to pay the cost of the war and of its 
destruction. 

Those who own the goods which are in such demand are 
affected in a directly opposite manner. The prices at 
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which they sell and their consequent dividends seem to : 
have no limits. For ‘‘it takes a long time to deflate the ~ 
world’s inflated currencies and inflate its deflated supply 
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of goods.” Such fortunate persons are made profiteers 
despite themselves. For the time being the conservative 
investor sees himself in the economic reflecting glass as a 
poor speculator, and the speculator of a few years ago finds 
himself at least temporarily enriched. 

But somehow prices never stay up permanently. Easy 
money does not last. Profiteers drop out of sight, diamonds 
become less popular, bread lines take the place of the 
mobs which but a little while before besieged the luxury 
stores, and those who are fortunate enough to have first- 
mortgage bonds are less vexed than they were. 

The saying that those who laugh last laugh best has an 
application here. If commodity prices should turn about 
and fall, if the credit system of the country proves unequal 
to the emergency, if there should be even the first pre- 
monitions of contraction and depression rather than the 
present gorgeous banquet of expansion and inflation—then 
the bondholder could once more lord it over the common 
shareholder. Many owners of good bonds are bearing a 
grievous loss to-day, but they are carrying a sure-enough 
insurance policy against lower prices, deflated inventories 
and burst bubbles in general. 

If commodity prices are never again to fall, if they are 
to remain at their present level permanently, or, worse, if 
they are to keep on rising—then the outlook for bonds is 
black indeed. It might be relieved somewhat by a change 
or reduction in the income tax, which now discriminates 
against bonds in favor of stocks. But who believes that 
commodity prices will remain at their present level with 
any degree of permanency? 

There is one principle which the saver of money needs 
to ponder, not new by any means, but newly reénforced. 
A sure-thing investment has always been and always will 
be most difficult to discover. Human intelligence is un- 
equal to the task. The old merchant sent his argosies to 


many ports. Some did not return at all and others came 
back laden with even richer cargoes than he had dared 
hope for. The moral is clear enough. 


The Bankers’ Good Example 


OT the least admirable work performed by the 

American Bankers’ Association has been the estab- 
lishment of a well-conceived and well-equipped organiza- 
tion for the special training of young men in the lower 
levels of the banking business. The Americar Institute 
of Banking, as this subsidiary of the parent association is 
called, offers two thorough correspondence courses that are 
open to employees of banking houses all over the country 
on the payment of a modest tuition fee. The first covers 
the elements of banking and the second teaches the under- 
lying principles of commercial law. 

In the larger cities students are organized into chapters 
and are divided into classes for personal teaching. In- 
structors not only lecture to them and hear them recite 
but take the greatest pains to guide them in their studies 
and to lay, out special courses to meet individual needs. 
From time to time the chapters are addressed by bankers 
of national reputation, and students have an opportunity 
to come into some personal contact with the great bankers 
whose names they see in the papers every day. No effort 
is spared to mold these runners and junior clerks into eom- 
petent wide-awake young bankers, thoroughly grounded 
in the essentials of their business. 

The Institute has proved so useful and has become such 
a powerful factor in instilling the eléments of banking into 
thousands of young men all over the continent that it is 
indorsed by bankers everywhere; and there are many bank- 
ing houses that will not engage an inexperienced clerk 
unless he will promise to avail himself of the educational 
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advantages of the local chapter. Law, medicine and the 
higher ranks of engineering are fed by well-established and 
highly specialized institutions; but the semiprofessional 
occupations draw for the. most part on high schools, 
grammar schools and business colleges that cannot pre- 
tend to offer much special vocational training. Once 
a boy has gone into such a business he is left pretty 
much to himself; and if he makes any rapid or material 
progress he owes it, in the main, to his own unusual initia- 
tive and ambition. If he works in a large city many op- 
portunities may be open to him; but if his lot is cast in 
a country town his chances of advancement are corre- 
spondingly fewer. 

Men highly placed in many of our industries of nation- 
wide activity might very well ask themselves if it would 
not pay to follow the bankers’ example and establish a 
national training school, similar to theirs, for the technical 
education and development of the younger men in their 
own calling. Workers who have an assured future, who 
have their eyes fixed upon an alluring and an attainable 
goal, are not the sort who can be led away by the patter of 
the idle, the discontented and the disloyal. 

A hundred industries are crying out for trained men. 
Within a very few years from now they should be able to 
find all they will require if they will lose no time in taking 
the matter systematically in hand and in beginning to 
groom the office boys, clerks and draftsmen of to-day to 
become the young managers of to-morrow. 
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“You See, Nelly, I’ve No Special Knowledge, Except General Office Work and Correspondence, 


ILLIAM BROWN’S favorite maxim was 

this: ‘A man is as young as he feels.” 

Philosophers are said to retain the vigor of 
youth beyond the common age, but William Brown 
had no time to study philosophy. He was obliged like 
other ordinary people to do as well as he could with a prov- 
erb. Yet he managed very well, so well that in his heart 
he believed himself the equal of any philosopher. Not 
that he published his wisdom. Like many another who 
draws daily encouragement from some trite old saying he 
was ashamed to acknowledge the sources of his virtue. He 
was even inclined to be contemptuous with his old friend 
Elton, who met all the many misfortunes of his unlucky 
career with no better support than the phrase, “It will all 
be the same in a hundred years.’”’ This in fact was all 
Elton had for religion, as well as wisdom; and it served 
him to all appearances as well as either. But in spite of 
Elton’s courage and patience Brown could not respect him 
because Elton was often heard to repeat his credo, and it 
is difficult to respect a man who makes such jejune re- 
marks as that all will be the same in a hundred years. 

Brown had never been heard in all his life to say that a 
man is as young as he feels. Besides, as Brown had once 
attempted to prove to Elton, his cherished consolation was 
senseless—absurd. Nothing will be the same in a hundred 
years. What will happen in a hundred years depends on 
what happens now—or where is history—where is prog- 
ress—what is religion? 

But Elton was not shaken—any more than a bishop by a 
cannibal. He laughed, went away laughing, and faced his 
bankruptey—he went bankrupt that very week—with the 
courage of his faith. It annoyed Brown very much to 
think of such a fellow, without logic, without philosophy, 
without religion, successfully beating off despair with 
such a miserable old saw. 

As for Elton, he wondered for a moment at William 
Drown’s sudden attack upon his beliefs, but only for a 
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moment. He gave very little consideration to any 
human vagaries—the vagaries of the stock market were 
quite enough to exhaust his slender powers of wonder— 
and if he had he would scarcely have guessed at Brown’s 
reasons. For the truth was that William Brown was think- 
ing of his grandchildren. 

William knew very well that it was a sentimental and 
unmanly thing to do to think of one’s grandchildren, but 
as it was only a matter of thinking and no one could catch 
him at that, he did not mind in the least. He was quite 
shameless in the privacy of his own mind or his dressing 
room or in bed or wherever he was safe from observation. 

These grandchildren were extraordinarily good and 
charming little boys and girls, varying in number accord- 
ing to William’s taste and spirits—that is to say, according 
to the day and the weather—who often kept William com- 
pany when he was shaving and watched him with grave 
interest while he arranged his hair to cover the more 
exposed parts of his skull. And William, delighting in 
their company, would think of Nelly Power, and say to his 
glass as if in answer to its reflection, “‘A man is as young 
as he feels.” It was a serious thought to William at times 
that if Nelly did not agree with him his grandchildren 
would never be born—nor even his children. 

But most people, he was sure, could not fail to agree with 
him. Indeed he felt no more than thirty-five, at most. And 
seen from behind, and wearing his hat, he looked no more 
than thirty-five, especially when he was going to call on 
Nelly. At such times there was a gayety in his air, a juvenile 
spring in his step, a set about his shoulders—which would 
have almost deceived a recruiting sergeant. No wonder, 
for apart from that little anxiety mentioned above, Brown 
was a very happy man. He was an old friend of the 
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Powers—had been Colonel Power’s executor—still 
advised Mrs. Power in her business matters—and 
so could see almost as much of Nelly as he liked 
without causing those suspicions, those shy hints 
and meaning glances which annoy all lovers and more 
especially the older ones. He lived in Arcadia without any 
intrusion of worldly spectators. He enjoyed the perfect 
felicity of romance without an audience. He had so much 
in fact that it is not surprising he feared to lose it. He 
hesitated to propose. 

And meanwhile, as he often reflected, he was almost as 
good as engaged. He called on the Powers at least four 
times a week. He took Nelly to a matinée whenever he 
liked, and thus they were both enchanted, for Nelly 
laughed or trembled at the play, and Brown smiled or 
sighed at Nelly. They strolled in town together, where 
Nelly enjoyed the air of spring and the color of the new 
fashions, and William the air of Nelly and the color of 
Nelly’s cheek. 

Again, tea in Kensington Gardens among the trees with 
a pretty girl—a fascinating, grave, mysterious, unexpected 
pretty girl—is this not idyllic? William was sure that it 
was. So poetical and classical were his feelings that he 
could not help expressing them one afternoon in May when 
he remarked: ‘‘How wonderful it is to have a place like 
this right in the middle of town! It’s even better than the 
country. In the country one can never be quite sure what 
one is sitting on. It reminds me of Watteau. It’s just like 
one of those old pictures of shepherds and shepherdesses— 
only I ought to be playing a flute.” 

Nelly laughed and asked if he was fond of the country. 

“I’m devoted to it,” replied the Londoner of so many 
years in a most earnest tone. “I was born in the country, 
you know, and I hope I shall ——” 

He was going to say “‘die there,” but thought better of 
it, and substituted “live there again.” 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Why millions buy Campbell’s 


Quality—and quality alone—could win for a 
food product the tremendous nation-wide sale of 
Campbell’s Beans. When the housewife buys 
beans she buys Campbell’s as a matter of course, 
knowing instinctively that she will obtain good 
food. Campbell’s kitchens have enjoyed the 
public confidence for more than half a century. 
Every can of Campbell’s Beans explains why. 


15c a Can 


Except west of Mississippi River and in Canada. 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

“Would you like to live in the country?” William asked 
after a pause. William’s tone was peculiar; in fact he was 
looking for more information than was implied in the ques- 
tion. And the moment the words were out of his mouth he 
regretted them, in case Nelly should give him more infor- 
mation than he asked for. 

But Nelly replied cheerfully that she would like very 
much to live in the country, “‘though you never get such, 
good butter.” 

Now this, to William’s sensitive mind, was very nearly 
proposal and acceptance. For a young lady to say that she 
would like to live in the same place with a young man is 
at least an indication of regard. So it seemed to Brown, 
and he looked so fondly that Nelly began to dimple. Then 
he smiled, enjoying her pleasure, enjoying the afternoon, 
enjoying himself perhaps most of all. 

Nelly laughed and William laughed. William felt no 
older than twenty-five when he sat with Nelly at tea in 
Kensington Gardens. Both having laughed at nothing 
became very thoughtful, as is not unusual in these cir- 
cumstances. 

“Don’t you agree with me,” said Nelly with character- 
istic unexpectedness, ‘‘that when people are—are in—are 
fond of each other, they oughtn’t to think of anything 
else?”” Nelly was often a trifle vague, as well as unex- 
pected. 

“ Anything else?’”’ Brown inquired. 

“T mean, don’t you think that their being in—being 
fond of each other is quite enough?” 

“Quite enough, of course.” 

William was very positive on this point. He waited then 
with some excitement for further illumination and even 
ventured to prompt Nelly when she did not continue the 
subject. 

“Nothing else matters—I’m sure of that,” said the 
romantic William, with a solemn and deep intonation. 

But Nelly seldom gave more than a glimpse of her pri- 
vate thoughts. She sighed; murmured, “Yes, I suppose 
so”: brushed a crumb off her lap and remarked that the 
waiter was really too bad, he had not even attempted to 
get them any hot water. 

Here then was substance of thought to occupy William 
for a week, and for quite seven days afterward William 
was concerned with it. What did Nelly mean? Why 
would she like to live in the country, and why did she wish 
to suppose that love was sufficient to itself—without 
regard for other circumstances? The answer did not seem 
very difficult. Another man might have proposed on the 
spot. But William was learned in the ways of women. He 
belonged to three clubs one of them composed exclusively 
of bachelors or men who had been bachelors long enough 
to know a great deal about women. Moreover, of young 
girls especially he had often been told—so often that he 
believed he had discovered it for himself and was some- 
times annoyed to be reminded of it—that they were apt to 
say yes when they mean no; and, more often and more dis- 
astrously, no when they mean yes. Thus the question 
always remained at the bottom of William’s deepest and 
most exhaustive inquiry: Did Nelly know her own mind? 
The mathematical and financial act of adding two and 
two, by which William had made a fortune, was not, as 
he sadly reflected, of much value to a man in love. 


“T’m sorry I can’t be in—but you'll find Nelly at home,” 
said Mrs. Power, meeting William in Queen’s Gate. Mrs, 
Power touched his hand with a cordial smile and imme- 
diately rustled away upon one of her innumer- 
able calls—she had forgotten him in four paces. 

“Going to call on the Powers? Remember 
me to Nelly,” said Elton, who was coming out 
of the house where he inhabited the rooms 
of a traveling 
cousin, a few 
yards farther 
on,withanew 
hat to bal- 
ance his old 
boots—hats 
are cheaper 
than boots— 
and a flower 
in his button 
hole to brighten an aged 
coat. Hesmiled roguishly 
as if he could say more if 
he chose, nodded and 
rolled away with his heavy 
listless tread. 

William was startled 
that Elton should know so 
much about his affairs— 
Elton’s expression had 
been very significant—but 


his mood was not to be affected even by imperti- 
nence when he was within sight of Nelly’s door. 

He walked on with his usual spirited step, 
not in a hurry to arrive, because that would be 


to shorten anticipation; neither dawdling by the way, be- 
cause to dawdle upon such an errand is impossible for 
youth—youth in springtime. William was not of a demon- 
strative nature, but he permitted himself to wear his hat 
slightly over one ear and gave an occasional flourish to 
his stick—with a kind of hop at the same moment, which 
said as plainly as words, if more discreetly: “How glorious 
it is to live—to love—to be young!” 

“T feel like a two-year-old,” was William’s own joyful 
reflection as he skipped up the stairs toward Nelly’s flat. 

The parlormaid received him with a smile and did not 
trouble to announce so frequent a guest. William glanced 
at the hall mirror to be sure that his hair was in order— 
that it covered the bald patch—touched his necktie and 
walked into the drawing-room through the open door. 

Nelly was standing with her back to him, looking at a 
photograph. She did not hear William’s approach over 
the thick carpet till he was almost at her shoulder—till he 
was able to see that the photograph was one of himself. 
Nelly started, put down the frame upon the silver table 
among a dozen others of the Powers’ friends and relations, 
and turned to shake hands. She was blushing. 

William gave her a nervous clasp. It was an act of 
excitement—William had not before made such crude 
advances—yet there was no doubt that Nelly returned the 
pressure, 

There was a moment’s embarrassment. But William, 
though at least a youth, was in experience a man of the 
world. Indeed he prided himself somewhat upon this 
valuable and unusual combination of youth and savoir- 
faire. He recovered himself at once, smiled and remarked 
that Nelly had done her hair in a new fashion. 

“Do you like it?” Nelly raised her hand and gave her- 
self an anxious pat on the head, 

“Very much. It suits you. It makes you look 

Brown stopped with the artful intention of making a 
point. 

“What does it make me look?” Nelly rang the bell 
for tea. 

“Even wiser than before,” said Brown gravely. ; 

Nelly took him very seriously. She sat down in a sedate 
manner. 

“Oh, but I’m not.” She shook her head. “In fact, I 
can’t even make up my own mind. I don’t think I should 
ever make it up at all if it wasn’t for you. 

“cc Me? ” 

“You know I always ask your advice about everything.” 

“Do you? The only time I ean remember was the other 
day in the gardens, when you asked me 4! 

“But that was very important,” interrupted Nelly with 
a look of great earnestness. 

William had an 
inexplicable desire 
to burst out laugh- 
ing, to dance, to 
seize Nelly and kiss 
her, to behave in 
fact like the young 
and excitable boy he 
was—or felt—but 
he controlled him- 
self and was pleased 
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to know that he betrayed not the smallest sign of these 
indecorous impulses. 

William had reason to be pleased with himself. His 
coolness in the great scene of the photograph; his easy 
manner of gliding, as it were, without the smallest shock, 
over an awkward moment; his present self-possession in 
spite of a rapid pulse and tremendous exultation of spirit; 
his light and bantering tone in a conversation which might 
become at any minute the crucial one of his life—these 
were very flattering to his self-respect. There is no doubt 
that for these minutes William had a great deal of self- 
respect. It was natural. He could not help being aware of 
his own excellent qualities. And perhaps as he sat and 
watched the serious and important little lady in front 
of him—Nelly was pondering deeply upon something or 
other, with an expression of abstraction not unusual to 
her, and certainly not at all unbecoming—he thought for 
a moment, for one short unguarded moment: ‘She is 
worthy of me.” 

William expelled the fancy with indignation as soon as 
he was aware of its presence, yet one cannot help thinking 
that it was not a dishonorable one. It was decidedly a 
proof of his affection; of a reasonable and mature affection. 

“Don’t you think,” asked Nelly, issuing suddenly from 
her reverie, “it is very wrong to send white men to cli- 
mates which were intended for black people?” 

William was accustomed to Nelly’s unexpected conver- 
sation. 

“T didn’t know you were a Whig, Nelly. But I am 
inclined to agree with you. Whom were you thinking of?” 

“T don’t know.” Nelly frowned and hesitated. “It’s 
just what I De 

But at this moment tea came in, and with tea a young 
man—another young man. Yet as William perceived at 
a glance, not without satisfaction, he certainly had the 
advantage of youth. The other young man might possi- 
bly have been more recently born, but in all essentials he 
was much older than William. William was sorry for his 
premature decay. He was dried, yellowish, and had the 
frail appearance, the shaky uncertain movements of a 
man of sixty. 

Nelly introduced them, 

“Mr. Brown—Mr. Anderson.” 

William shook hands with extraordinary good nature— 
a touch even of compassion. 

“Mr, Anderson is just back from the Gold Coast,” 
Nelly explained. 

“On leave?” Es 

“Sick leave—had a touch of yellow fever.” Mr. Ander- 
son dropped on the sofa with an air of collapse. 

(Continued on Page 189) 
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Cigar Economy 


HESE days we’re all looking for good values. 
The smoker is no exception to the rule. He de- 
mands good value in every cigar he buys. There’s 
just as much economy in the selection of a cigar as 
there is in food or clothes or any other commodity. 
The White Owl gives you more than good value. 
You get a good, fragrant, even smoke with each 
White Owl. In size and appearance—long, with ta- 
pering ends—it compares favorably with the more 
expensive cigars. 

But White Owl’s greatest value to you is in its cur- 
ing. A vast stock of high-grade tobacco is constantly 
being cured by experts for White Owl cigars. White 
Owl is hand-made. In addition, White Owl is backed 
by the General Cigar Co., Inc., with its tremendous 
resources and long experience. This fact alone is a 
guarantee of good value. 


DEPENDABLE CIGARS 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 
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Saving Millions on Fuel 


IECE by piece I am building up a 
Pee that will show conclusively the 

futility of all hopes based on the idea that here in the 
United States there will come a speedy return to the 
happy days of low prices which prevailed before the war. 
From time to time certain observers call attention to small 
happenings which they hold forth as indications that the 
tide of rising costs has reached its crest and that soon 
there will be an ebb flow to lower levels. It is a fact, 
however, that primary expenses in most lines still show a 
decided tendency to upward adjustment. 

There has been no general acceptance of the funda- 
mental truth that deliverance from an unpleasant eco- 
nomic situation lies solely in a national policy of increased 
individual production. A small part of our working pop- 
ulation is laboring from ten to fifteen hours each day.in a 
vain effort to make up for the lost time of several million 
other employees who are endeavoring to maintain their 
lives on a higher plane but with a reduced working sched- 
ule. Industrial liberation will become a fact: when the 
exercise of diligence again becomes a universal habit rather 
than a quality possessed by a small minority who are 
charged with clinging to ideas that are old-fashioned. 

The cost of transportation in this country affects every 
person directly or indirectly. Let me devote a few minutes 
to a discussion 
of but a single 
phase of rail- 
road expenses. 
In 1912 the fuel 
bill of the 
American rail- 
roads was 
$224,516,000; 
in 1918 fuel 
cost these same 
railroads $555,- 
085,000, an in- 
crease amount- 
ing to 147 per 
cent over the 
1912 costs; for 
1919 the esti- 
mated cost of 
fuel is $665,- 












































Engines Standing on Terminal Tracks 
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last year was approximately 138,666,000 tons, or about 
twenty-seven per cent of all the bituminous coal pro- 
duced in the United States that year. This tonnage of 
fuel would fill 2,773,320 standard coal ears, which if 
coupled in a single train would have a length of 26,260 
miles. If moving at a constant speed of twenty miles an 
hour this train would require fifty-five days to pass a given 
point. Such a volume of coal would be sufficient to pave a 
roadway from New York City to San Francisco one foot in 
thickness and one-half mile wide. 

In July, 1919, the latest figures available, the cost of 
railroad coal at the furnace door of the locomotive was 
four dollars a ton, or two and a half times the cost of fuel 
ten years ago. If there should be no early stabilization of 
the coal industry and if, on the other hand, the costs of 
mining are increased through higher wages and heavier 
charges for supplies, it is likely that the fuel bill of the 
railroads of this country will quickly reach the one-billion- 
dollar mark. This means that the railroad managements 
must necessarily save every pound of coal that can possibly 
be conserved. That magnificent results can be obtained 
along this line was proved during the urgent days when 
the nation was at war. The matter of saving coal is not a 
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complex problem, but is an accomplish- 
ment that depends largely on the mental 
attitude of the railroad employees. During 
the year 1917 the fuel consumption of the 
United States railroads, when compared with the 1916 per- 
formance, showed an increase approximating five per cent. 
By the middle of the year 1918 this increase in consump- 
tion had grown to a point approximating eight per cent 
over the 1916 performance. About this time the Railroad 
Administration established a Fuel Conservation Section, 
which was authorized to make a careful study of the whole 
fuel situation so far as it was related to the country’s trans- 
portation systems. Eugene McAuliffe, a coal expert of 
wide experience, was placed in command and the business 
of saving railroad fuel commenced in dead earnest. As a 
result of the efforts of this new conservation section large 
savings in fuel costs were effected and I estimate that the 
total saving in 1919, when compared with the previous 
year, will amount to no less than $40,000,000. The fuel 
saving on the railroads last year would make a train more 
than 2000 miles long. The value of this fuel that was 
saved would buy 700 modern locomotives or 15,000 modern 
freight cars. Measured in area of coal land exhausted, the 
fuel that was conserved represents an area of more than 
2000 acres in extent. If reduced to another basis, it is 
evident that the railroad employees who took part in this 
conservation effort saved one and a half billion shovelfuls 
of fuel during 
the year, which 
in theaggregate 
represents a 
large saving in 
muscular effort 
as well as dol- 
lars. 

In_ bringing 
about this im- 
portant conser- 
vation of coal 
and oil the fuel 
section worked 
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DISTINCTION 


Grace and solidity are here—a 
rare combination. Nothing to 
suggest instability when in rapid 
revolution. Instead, the long, low 
roll of the Roman chariot is sug- 
gested—swift and sure. 


Aristocracy of color and form— 
stateliness—all the qualities that 
make for Distinction are also here. 


And like all true aristocrats, one quality 
is hidden from the uninitiated, because 
one must not trumpet everything to the 
crowd. ThatqualityisLightness; Light- 
ness that makes for comfort, and ease in 
handling ; Lightness that doesnot detract 
from strength or solidity. 


No matter what your next car may be, 
specify Michelin Disc Wheels. 


Illustrated Descriptive Book Free 


on Request 





‘Manufactured and sold in the United States, exclusively by the 


UDD WHEEL CORPORA 
Philadelphia 
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| on the weight of the train, the length of the stop and the 
grade conditions. As a consequence dispatchers, signal- 
tower and telegraph operators were encouraged to reduce 
slow-downs and especially eliminate all the stops possible. 
It was also discovered that brake-line air leaks are heavy 
consumers of fuel. 

One test on a train of fifty freight cars demonstrated 
that such a loss may amount to as much as 2540 pounds 
in a ten-hour period. 

Other recommendations covered the proper heating of 
passenger cars, the consumption of coal in station build- 
ings and the losses of fuel incident to the wasteful use of 
water at shops and roundhouses where the water is sup- 
plied by steam-pumps. 

Large losses were found to result from using a poor grade 
of sand, making it impossible to keep the locomotives from 
slipping on bad rails. It was also discovered that over-sized 
shovels encouraged the extravagant use of coal, which 
resulted from the fireman unconsciously throwing in an 
excessive amount of fuel. 

This whole railroad-fuel problem is a matter of more 
far-reaching importance than the mere dollars involved. 
The solution must commence at the very beginning, which 
is the careful purchase of fuel. As an evidence of the 
importance of requiring the removal of all noncombustible 
matter from railroad coal, I may mention that each one 
per cent of excess ash in coal represents a direct fuel loss of 
one and a half per cent when it enters the fire box. 
Dirty coal is also the chief cause of other losses, which 
include delays to trains, reductions in train tonnage, pay- 
ment of overtime and the frequent necessity for fire-box 
repairs. It is also true that large savings will result from 
giving careful attention to the percentage of water con- 
tained in the fuel oil that is purchased for locomotive use. 
Competent inspectors are the answer to this problem of 
careful buying. 

For each one per cent of fuel saved the railroads of the 
United States effect a direct gain of six million dollars, 
while the indirect saving amounts to a sum that is equally 
as great. Of all the coal that is used in the fire box of a 

- locomotive only six per cent of the total value of the fuel 
is applied to the work of moving the freight or passenger 
cars. A pound of coal measures two and three-quarters 
inches on each side. 

If burned in a modern superheating steam locomotive 
under conditions of constant speed it will be sufficient to 
develop one horse power for from twenty to twenty-five 
minutes. If burned in a freight locomotive at ordinary 
freight-train speed the pound of coal will carry one ton 
fifteen miles. Assuming an ordinary passenger locomotive 
burning a ton of coal to each twenty miles, the engine 
would consume a pound of fuel for every fifty-two feet 
it travels. 

Among the great fuel-saving devices applied to the 
American locomotive in recent years is the brick arch, 
which if properly operated and maintained will save 
approximately fifteen per cent of locomotive fuel. It has 
also been found that the locomotive superheater will save 
from twenty to twenty-five per cent of the engine’s fuel. 
At the end of last year the Railroad Administration con- 
trolled lines operating 63,666 locomotives, of which 36,000, 
or fifty-six per cent, were equipped with brick arches and 
29,000, or forty-six per cent, were supplied with locomotive 


superheaters. One of our railroads has ninety-six per cent 
of its locomotives equipped with arches and another sys- 
tem has eighty-two per cent of its engines equipped with 
superheaters. On the other hand, one of the largest Western 
roads has just made its initial application of the brick 
arch, which indicates plainly that modern practice, so far 
as the business of transportation in the United States is 
concerned, is not universal. 

Not all the coal that is wasted by the railroads is lost 
in the firing of locomotives. Twelve per cent of all the 
railroad fuel is consumed in stationary plants. This means 
that large quantities of coal can be saved through the 
installation of many improvements in and about our rail- 
road properties. One investigator has pointed out that in 
a long steam line each square foot of exposed surface 
piping carrying steam at 100 pounds gauge pressure results 
in a loss of 700 pounds of coal annually, estimating the 
temperature of the outside air at seventy degrees Fahren- 
heit. The losses sustained in zero weather in such a case 
exceed those stated above several times. 

As an indication of just how important the fuel bill is in 
the operation of our railroads it is interesting to itemize the 
cost of moving 1000 gross tons of freight and freight cars 
one mile. This division of the expense is as follows: Loco- 
motive repairs, 32.7 cents; locomotive fuel, 31.3 cents; 
other locomotive supplies, 2.6 cents; wages of enginemen 
and trainmen, 34.1 cents; train supplies and expenses, 
five cents. In the matter of the distribution of each dollar 
earned by American railroads, however, the division is 
quite different. During the year 1918 labor received 
54.06 per cent of each dollar earned by the railroads. The 
fuel expenditures amounted to about eleven per cent of 
the railroads’ income. 

Since every pound of coal wasted in the operation of our 
railroads is an important factor in the cost of all essential 
staples, it is gratifying to know that a number of progres- 
sive railroad officials are attacking the problem in a most 
compelling manner. In one roundhouse a local superin- 
tendent has emphasized the losses sustained by waste at 
the safety valve in a convincing fashion, This official 
constructed a box with glass sides and after placing 
seventy-five pounds of soft coal in the receptacle attached 
a legend which read as follows: 


This box of seventy-five pounds of coal is lost every 
time a modern locomotive pops off for five minutes. 


On several railroads the operating officials have put 
vitality into the conservation movement by encouraging 
competitions between certain divisions. On a Western 
road a thirty-day contest between the men of two divi- 
sions resulted in a fuel saving of from 6.28 to 8.52 per cent 
in freight operations and from 16 to 22 per cent in pas- 
senger service. 

A live superintendent of motive power recently pre- 
pared a catchy bulletin which read: 


The job of firing a locomotive is one of toil; obviously 
the more you save the less you toil. It is worth ninety-five 
cents a minute when a locomotive is in actual service; let’s 
make it operate at its full economic value. Over six mil- 
lion tons of coal are lost each year in this country through 
leakage of air in brake lines and connections under freight 
cars. If one shovelful of coal is saved per ton used this 
saving is equivalent to three-quarters of one per cent of all 
the coal handled. 





The ultimate in fuel economy on our railroads is a long 
way off. In the meantime the territory all round us is 
filled with opportunities for distinguished service. One 
excess begets another. The reverse of this is also true. 
A further coal saving of a million dollars a week would 
not be a bad example of efficient management for the rail- 
roads to hold up to the gaze of other industries as an in- 
centive to imitation. 

A dollar gained through wise saving is economically a 
better value than a dollar gained by boosting the selling 
price of a product. The possibilities of scientific achieve- 
ment are by no means exhausted. 


Salesmanship in a New Field 


EOPLE throughout the United States are possessed of 

many divergent ideas as to just what is ethical in the 
conduct of different kinds of business. It is likewise true 
that a large percentage of the beliefs that are held are 
inherited rather than created from the sum total of to-day’s 
experience. We have not passed from the age when a son 
votes with the same political party that was supported by 
his father and when a daughter holds to the same religious 
denomination that was the faith of her mother. Just as the 
medical fraternity frowns on the physician who seeks to 
build a practice through advertising, so have the public- 
utility companies viewed the matter of merchandising 
their products, whether the thing they have to sell is street- 
car transportation or electric current for household use. A 
new generation of managers appears to be accepting the 
idea that it is not only proper but beneficial to popularize 
the service they have to offer. 

In addition there is the further thought that too little 
attention has been given by such corporations to the cul- 
tivation of good will. 

During the days of war the large central-station com- 
panies furnishing electric current to our big cities were 
compelled to defer the further extension of their lines and 
as a consequence were obliged to find some new way to 
enlarge the capacity of their business. One of the biggest 
electrical companies in the country doing business in Chi- 
cago decided to increase its business by increasing the sale 
of electrical appliances, which apparatus would not only 
afford the company some profit in the merchandising trans- 
action but would add to the total of current consumed. In 
this particular case the new plan afforded the company an 
additional rated capacity of 20,000 kilowatts without 
incurring any additional capital expenditure for new 
equipment. 

The company referred to decided that corporation dig- 
nity was more ornamental than profitable. The manage- 
ment started with the primary idea that the basic princi- 
ples of retail salesmanship could be applied successfully 
in the field to which they were supposed to cater. Company 
employees were instructed that real service consists in giv- 
ing the customer what he wants, not what the company 
wants to give him. F 

A system of merchandising was inaugurated, based on a 
careful study of the psychology of the general run of cus- 
tomers. Experience had taught that the average person 
who is not technical is not at all interested in the fine point 
involved in the fact that a coffee percolator derives its 
energy from a lighting circuit, while a flashlight derives its 
energy froma dry cell. Both of these articles are associated 
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with things electrical and a customer is annoyed if he enters 
a shop which advertises everything electrical and then fails 
to find a flashlight among the articles that are sold. It was 
this kind of practical psychology that caused the Chicago 
people to add many articles’ of a nonelectrical nature to 
the stock of merchandise sold in their electrical shops. 

After careful planning the concern adopted a selling 
policy based on three methods of stimulating merchandise 
sales: 

First was a premium plan; second, coupons; third, 
a system of deferred payments. As one manager stated: 
“It is only a few years since the idea of offering premiums 
with electric merchandise would have been regarded by 
large central-station companies as nothing short of a crim- 
inal offense. We know that the premium idea is almost as 
old as the human race; but it appeals to a universal weak- 
ness—the desire to get something for nothing. The plan 
has enabled us to sell thousands of washing machines and 
vacuum cleaners that we could not have sold otherwise. 
Our customers like the scheme and that’s the only practical 
answer worth while.” 

The coupons are given to customers at the rate of one 
coupon for each five cents of merchandise purchased and 
are redeemable in the electrical stores for all kinds of mer- 
chandise at the rate of 1000 coupons for each dollar of retail 
price. In six months the company put out 73,753,750 cou- 
pons in the city of Chicago. 

In talking with Henry E. French, who was largely respon- 
sible for the establishment of this electrical-merchandising 
plan in Chicago, I 
gathered the follow- 
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comforts are shoved to the fore in February and March. 
There is a special exploitation of certain electrical appli- 
ances that are suitable for gifts during the June wedding 
season and the Christmas holidays. 

It is not likely that everyone will agree that the big 
central-station companies are following a proper course 
when they enter actively into the sale of electrical appli- 
ances. However, it is difficult to deny that the greater the 
use of electricity in any community the cheaper will be the 
price of current. The use of electricity also increases com- 
fort and reduces labor. So let us look rather at the benefits 
derived and wish that all public utilities would try to 
solve their problems by increasing their gross sales rather 
than by seeking a way out through a boost in prices. 


The Nation’s Sweet Tooth’ 


ik: IS a doubtful question as to just what effect national 
prohibition will exercise on the industries of the United 
States. One authority, who appears to have made a 
careful survey of the situation, classifies the beneficiaries of 
prohibition as follows: Savings banks, soft drinks, motion- 
picture shows and other places of amusement; candy, 
tobacco and miscellaneous merchants. In this list one of 
the most interesting things is candy, because it is a product 
that is manufactured largely from a staple that is just now 
very much in the public eye. 

During the war the United States with one-eighteenth of 
the world’s population consumed about one-fourth of the 
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unsatisfactory due to its strong malt taste. The manu- 
facturers of maltose, however, continued the work of per- 
fecting their process and in recent months have been 
turning out a sugar sirup that is averaging from sixty ta 
eighty per cent sweet and is proving to be a most desirable 
substitute for sugar in confectionery manufacture. 

The prohibition law has made available both the raw 
material and the machinery needed for the production o 
maltose. - This sirup is made from the same cereals as beer’ 
and up to a certain point the process for manufacturing 
maltose is the same as the method employed in making 
beer.. Evaporating pans are about the only important new 
equipment the breweries require in changing over to malt-| 
ose production. Those breweries that have gone over to 
the manufacture of sirup have been unable to supply @ 

a large part of the present urgent demand for their prod: .. 

In general appearance maltose looks like maple sirup | 
and has a flavor somewhat resembling honey. It can be} 
used on the table and is splendidly adapted for cooking and 
baking. One variety of this malt-sugar product made by a 
special process is white in color and is coming into large 
use in candy making and ice cream manufacture. Not 
only do these malt sirups for certain uses possess an ad- 
vantage over sugar, in that they do not so readily erystal- 
lize, but they conform closely to our pure-food laws, 


‘ because of the fact that unlike certain other sirups they are 


made without chemicals. 

As a part explanation of the present high prices of 
candies it is pertinent to remark that the confectionery 
industry bought 
sugar in 1914 for 





ing ideas: Many 
concerns are able to 
cultivate the good 
will of large cus- 
tomers by giving 
them a discount for 
cash payment; 
however, the five- 
and-ten-cent cus- 
tomer is just asvalu- 
able an and 
with him the small 
cash discount is not 
practicable. A cou- 
pon for a fractional 
amount, however, 
does secure the 
same results and 
gives the little fel- 
low a similar sense 
of satisfaction in his 
dealings with the 
merchant. 

I find that one of 
the chief benefits of 
this energetic sell- 
ing campaign in 
Chicago has been to 
create a material 
rise in the day load 
of the central sta- 
tion through the 
wider — distribution 
of current consum- 
ing devices, which 
otherwise could not 
have been brought 
about except through carrying on a strenuous missionary 
and educational movement. It is also a definite fact 
that the good will of the company has been greatly 
increased by the publicity obtained through this mer- 
chandising scheme. 

Concerning the third plan, that of deferred payments, 
the results show conclusively that this service is also 
appreciated. In 1915 the sales in the electrical shops were 
made on the following terms: thirty-five per cent were 
deferred payment; forty per cent were charge purchases; 
and twenty-five per cent were for cash. In 1919 it is esti- 
mated that the sales were forty-seven per cent deferred 
payment; nineteen per cent charge; and thirty-four per 
cent cash. In this connection it is interesting to know that 
in the city of Chicago in 1918 seventy-five per cent of all 
the pianos sold were on the deferred payment plan, while 
in talking machines ninety per cent were sold in this same 
way. 

In getting business the Chicago people equipped a num- 
ber of electric trucks for use in disposing of such bulky 
articles as washing machines and other heavy apparatus. 
The company engineers invented an ingenious carrying 
harness by which two men are able to take a sample 
machine from the truck into the prospective customer’s 
home for an actual demonstration. This vigorous schame 
of selling has resulted in bringing about record sales of 
washing machines and suction sweepers. The company has 
also taken into account the fact that seasonal sales offer 
an opportunity to increase the gross business. Electric 


lans are pushed during the warm months, while sick-room 


asset 
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Cutting the Fillers for Chocolate Candies 


world’s output of sugar. In other words, America uses 
about eighty pounds per person, while the per capita con- 
sumption of the rest of the world is something like thirteen 
pounds annually. 

Since it is a fact that there is a world shortage in sugar 
and that this shortage will likely continue, it is interesting 
to note to just what extent the manufacture of candy has 
helped along the deficit. The truth of the matter is that 
though sugar is the chief basic raw material used to make 
candy, many other ingredients, such as chocolate, mo- 
lasses, nuts, fruits, corn sirup and starch, are also used in 
large quantities. Some kinds of candy average only fifty 
per cent sugar and many kinds contain even a less amount 
than this. Information collected and given out during the 
last months of the war divided up our sugar consumption 
as follows: 

Seventy per cent was consumed in the households; 
twenty-two per cent was used in manufacturing canned 
fruits and vegetables, bakery products, condensed milk, 
ice cream and soft drinks; eight per cent went into the 
manufacture of candy. 

Undoubtedly the most interesting phase of candy mak- 
ing just now is concerned with the use of substitutes for 
sugar. Corn sirup has been extensively used in confec- 
tionery. But this product, containing only about forty per 
cent sucrose, appears to have a rival in a new product 
known as maltose, or malt sirup, made from corn, barley, 
potatoes or any plant containing a large percentage of 
starch, This new malt sirup was first produced three or 


four years ago, but the candy makers found the product 


four and a half cents 
a pound. At the 
same time a pound 
of glucose cost the 
candy people two 
and a half cents. 
Last year the con- 
fectionery manu- 
facturers paid from 
nine and a half to 
ten cents for sugar 
and from six to eight 
cents for glucose, 
The outlook for 
1920 is that sugar 
on an average will 
cost the candy pro- 
ducers not less than 
fourteen cents. It 
is for this reason 
that the new malt 
sirups from the 
former breweries 
are in such urgent 
demand, for thenew 
product is now sell- 
ing at a much lower 
price than sugar. 

As in many other 
industries, the 
capacity of the 
candy factories of 
the country is in ex- 
cess of the Nation’s 
demand for such 
sweets. However, 
the present reduced 
output of confections due to the sugar shortage and other 
causes has created a very real candy deficit. In 1914 the 
output of candy in the United States was in the neigh- 
borhood of a billion pounds and the best estimates I can 
obtain to-day indicate that the present rate of annual 
production is not far in excess of that quantity. This 
makes it appear that a recent estimate, which was widely 
circulated, stating that the Nation’s yearly candy bill is 
nearly one and a quarter billion dollars is exaggerated, 

The manufacturing end of the confectionery business 
employs about 80,000 people, of whom more than sixty 
per cent are women and girls. The average wage in the 
candy-producing establishments is low compared with 
most other industries. The Department of Labor tells us 
that in one large Eastern city last year the median rate was 
not quite $450 a year. 

The candy industry, though more of a domestic affair 
than heretofore, is not a business wherein we can boast of 
American independence. In the case of sugar we produce 
in this country only one-fourth of what we consume. 
Upward of another fourth in recent years has come from 
Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines, while the 
remaining one-half of our supply has been imported princi- 
pally from Cuba. Practically all of the cane sugar pro- 
duced in the United States is grown in Louisiana. This 
variety last year totaled less than one-sixth of the quantity 
of beet sugar produced in this country. 

But the manufacture of candy, as before stated, calls for 
other ingredients than sugar. The American candy makers 

(Concluded on Page 163) 
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Selected | 


Enduring rag fibres and thorough seasoning in dry- 
ing lofts make it resistant to wear and tear. And 
yet it is a bond of moderate price. 


To the President’s desk go the selected few from 
among the visitors in the morning mail. The letters 
that speak well of the sender—and for him; indi- 
vidual letters—which mark our complete removal 
from the clay tablet days when “letters” were 
nothing more than messages. 


The business man of today can choose a letterhead 
paper which will convey his personality — his 
organization’s. It creates that first impression which, 
in turn, leaves a lasting consciousness of his impor- 


501 Fifth Avenue 








tance. It has “its say” before the letter is read. ~ZBS: 
Systems Bond is the paper with the crisp “feel” @) well known Pilgrim, Transcript, Atlantic and 


and crackle and the texture that spells quality. <5 


Make Systems Bond your standard paper for cor- 
respondence or office forms. Its quality never 
varies. Your printer will tell you about it, and 
will give it his endorsement. 

Systems Bond is the standard bearer of a compre- 
hensive group of papers—a grade for every Bond 
and Ledger need—all produced under the same 
advantageous conditions—and including the 


Manifest marks. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York 


Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 
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In order that we may judge our- 
selves as others see us, we should 
compare our sugar consumption 
with that of the nations of Eu- 
rope. The following table pre- 
sents the figures for the prewar 
consumption and that of 1917-18 
and 1918-19, in pounds per person. 

COUNTRY PREWAR 1917—18,1918-19 

United Kingdom . 74 52 55 

Nraneeren, |: 40s oo 38 40 

Italy. ROT Pah) 17 

Scandinavia, Hol- 


land, Switzerland 60 50 50 
Germany. ... . 40 40 40 
United States. . . 81 73 85 


Following our entrance into the 
war the remnant of the sugar sup- 
ply of that year—the crop of 
1916—was administered with the 
view of conservation of the inter- 
ests of the household consumer. 
It soon became clear to the United 
States Food Administrator that 
control of the sugar supply justi- 
fied and demanded a special or- 
ganization. In October, 1917, an 
International Sugar Committee 
was organized, consisting of rep- 
resentatives of the Allied and As- 
sociated Powers, and by uniform 
agreements made with the sugar 
refiners all purchases of imported 
raw sugar were assigned toit. The 
small remnant of our beet and 
cane crop was handled through 
the Food Administration directly. 
In December, 1917, an under- 
standing was reached between the Inter- 
national Sugar Committee, the Royal Com- 
mission on Sugar Supply of the United 
Kingdom, a commission representing Cu- 
ban growers, and the prominent refiners 
of the United States, in accordance with 
which the entire raw sugar of Cuba of the 
campaign 1917-18 was sold to the Inter- 
national Committee and allocated to the 
United States and to the Royal Commis- 
sion for division between the United King- 
dom, France and Italy. The price of Cuban 
raw sugar was established; duty, insurance 
and freight were fixed items; the margin of 
the refiner was regulated and the wholesale 
price set. Similar agreements were reached 
concerning our cane and beet sugar and 
the sugar of Porto Rico and the Hawaiian 
and Philippine Islands. A margin was 
also established for wholesalers, jobbers 
and retailers. Thus a fair and even price 
was established for sugar throughout the 
United States. This scheme worked out 
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WHY IS SUGAR SCARCE AND HIGH? 


(Continued from Page 11) 
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Field of Sugar Beets 


advantageously for all concerned, and the 
interests of manufacturer and householder 
alike were equitably considered. 


Production Costs Examined 


When it came to handling the crop of the 
1918-19 campaign a different plan was de- 
termined upon, because the cost of raising 
sugar had increased more in the United 
States than in Cuba, and with falling pro- 
duction in Europe it was felt imperative to 
stimulate domestic production by increase 
in price. The question of cost of produc- 
tion of sugar was investigated by the Food 
Administration and the Tariff Commission. 
As a result, ten dollars a ton was fixed asa 
fair price for beets, and the refineries con- 
tracted for the crop on that basis. The cane 
producers of the Gulf entered into an agree- 
ment with the Food Administration, fixing 
the wholesale price of refined sugar at nine 
cents, and the same price was set for beet 
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sugar. It was necessary to purchase the 
Cuban crop outright and to negotiate with 
the producers of insular sugar. To this end 
the United States Sugar Equalization Board 
was incorporated in July, 1918, with a cap- 
ital stock of $5,000,000 subscribed for in 
the name of the United States by the Presi- 
dent and paid for out of his appropriation. 
The members of the board were Herbert 
Hoover, Edgar Rickard, E. E. Shattuck, 
F. W. Taussig, Theodore Whitmarsh, 
Clarence Woolley and George Zabriskie, 
chairman, with later W. A. Glasgow replac- 
ing Herbert Hoover. The President was 
the sole stockholder of the company. The 
Equalization Board purchased the Cuban 
crop at 5.5 cents a pound and the Food Ad- 
ministration fixed the basic wholesale price 
for granulated sugar at seaboard refining 
points at nine cents a pound. Since the en- 
tire Cuban crop passed into the possession of 
the United States the requirements of our 
Allies devolved upon us, and one-third of the 


A SugareCane Crop in Louisiana 
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crop was sold to the Royal Com- 
mission for account of the United 
Kingdom, France and Italy. 

It will be advantageous to note 
the several functions connected 
with sugar, exercised directly or 
indirectly, by the Food Adminis- 
tration: 


To buy and handle foreign raw 
sugar. 

To ship, insure and pay duty 
upon foreign raw sugar. 

To fix cost and margin of profit 
of refining. 

To allocate imported sugar to 
refineries. 

To make zonal allocation of 
water-borne and domestic sugars, 
in' order to conserve transport 
and insure equity in consumption 
in different parts of the country. 

To control wholesaler and job- 
ber of sugar and fix margin of 
profit. 

To allocate sugar between man- 
ufacturers and retailers for house- 
hold consumption. 

To allot sugar between the dif- 
ferent manufacturing uses. 

To control the retailer, fix mar- 
gin of profit and determine con- 
ditions of sale. 

To control the exportation of 
sugar. 


The Sugar Equalization Board 
completed its function when im- 
ported sugar was delivered to the 
refiners. ‘'he other functions were 
exercised by the Food Administration in 
Washington, through agreements under a 
system of certificates. Exportation was 
controlled by the War Trade Board, 


The Plan of the Board 


The plan of work of the Sugar Equali- 
zation Board was to operate from the in- 
side with the normal implements of the 
sugar industry, rather than from the out- 
side through arbitrary methods of war con- 
trol, in conformity with the general policy 
of the Food Administration. Agreements 
were reached with the producers of Porto 
Rico and the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands by which their sugar reached our 
seaports at such prices as enabled them 
to. conform to the fixed wholesale price 
of nine cents. All agreements within the 
United States were of a voluntary character 
and represented the patriotic codperation 

(Continued on Page 42) 




















} ‘HE everlasting faith- 


fulness of the Hup- 
mobile makes a strong 
appeal to the average 
American family. 


‘They admire steadfast- 
ness in a motor car only 
a little less than they do 
iy. 2 driend. 


‘Lhe Hupmobile séays right 
in a way that makes a man 
say:— Well, there’s one 
investment I’ve made, 
that’s paid out.” 
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HINGES opened the way 
to PROGRESS 


HE. exact date when hinges were first used is not known. 
Hinges outdate History ! 


Evolved in ancient times to make doors possible, they 
have come down through the ages—serving man in every 
generation. Since the time of that first hinge conditions 
nave greatly changed. New countries have been discovered 
and developed. There have been many inventions. The 
world has grown! 


And hinges played their part in opening the way to progress. 


Fifty years ago, hinges and butts assumed a new identity. 
Stamped with the name McKinney they set a new standard 
for the hinge industry. For half a century McKinney Hinges 
and Butts have effectively and noiselessly served. They do 
their day’s work without sagging or squeaking. 


Whether it be a massive portal or small box lid, there is a 
McKinney Hinge or Butt of proper beauty and design to fit. 
They fill every hinge need. 


In your plans for building or repairs consider the little 
hinge item seriously. A careful selection at first will later be 
rewarded by years of unfailing usefulness. 


See that the name McKinney is stamped on the hinges 
or butts you buy. 


The name Mckinney is important! 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING 
Western Office, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago. 


MCKINNEY 


Hinges and Butts 


COMPANY, 


Export Representation 


Pittsburgh 


Also manufacturers of McKinney 
garage and farm building door-hardware, furniture hardware and McKinney One-Man Trucks. 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
of the manufacturing industries and dis- 
tributive agencies with the Food Adminis- 


| tration. 


The Cuban crop received a different price 
treatment from that accorded other ocean- 
borne and home-grown sugar. The crop 
was purchased for 5.5 cents, the duty was 
one cent, the freight and insurance .40 
cent; the refiner’s margin was 1.54 cents, 


and the sugar was sold at the basic price of ° 


nine cents, with two per cent off for cash, 
representing 8.82 cents. Between this fig- 
ure and the sum of.the several items is a 


| difference of .38 cents per pound. This 


represented a margin reserved for the Equal- 
ization Board (it is included in the price of 
7.29 cents charged the refiner), employed 
as a contingent fund to insure stabilization 
in price and distribution and to constitute 
finally a small profit that would return to 


| the Government. In the handling of the 
| domestic sugars and of the sugar from 


Porto Rico and the Hawaiian and Philip- 
pine Islands no such differential was main- 
tained for the Equalization Board. It was 
necessary in the case of Cuban sugar be- 
cause the price of Cuban sugar was lower 
than the fair price established for domestic 
sugar. Had the Sugar Equalization Board 
not withheld the sum of .38 cents a pound 
the Cuban sugar would have undersold the 
other sugar on the market or the Cuban 
grower would have secured a price above 
the contract price of sale. 


The Sugar Board’s Price 
The following table presents the figures 


| for the two calendar years, illustrating the 
| combined operations of the Sugar Equali- 


zation Board and the Food Administration, 
in averaged prices and margins in cents a 
pound: 


1918 1919 
Domestic cane, raw. . ....:- 6.42 7.28 
Domestic beet, refined. ...... 8.13 9.27 
PortovRico, raw. LS ea eee 6.42 7.28 
Hawaiian and Philippine, raw . . . 6.42 7.2 
Cuban cane, raw.) se se mel ene 4.5 5.58 
Reaner’s margin Wy ioe 1.37 1.54 
Wholesaler’s and jobber’s margin. . .68 68 
| Retailer’s margin. ...... 1.0-15  1.0-1.5 
-Consumer’s'price’". . .. «-. = 9.7 10.9 


The retail price during the last two months 
of 1919 was not everywhere maintained be- 
cause a certain amount of new domestic 
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sugar reached the market and was not 
under the control of the Equalization 
Board. 

These may be contrasted with European 
prices. During 1918 two countries in 
Europe had wholesale prices for sugar as 
low as ours, Germany and Denmark, both 
sugar-producing countries, the price in 
Denmark being eight and a half cents and 
in Germany nine cents, prices and amounts 
of purchase being controlled by state. Dur- 
ing the past two years the average whole- 
sale prices in the several countries in Europe 
were, in rounded figures, in terms of par ex- 
change with tax subtracted, as follows: 
United Kingdom, twelve and a half cents; 
France, sixteen’ cents; Italy, eighteen 
cents; Spain, fifteen cents; Norway, sixteen 
cents; Sweden, sixteen cents; Switzerland, 
thirteen cents; Germany, eleven cents; 
Holland, ten and a half cents. The price 
for the new crop in Germany has been fixed 
at 300 marks a quintal, corresponding to 
about thirty-three cents a pound at par of 
exchange. In all countries the prices were 
controlled by the state.. The price in Can- 
ada was the same as ours. 


German Sugar Control 


It is interesting to group Europe into 


allied, enemy and neutral states. Thus 
grouped the average prices were: 

CENTS 
UWnited:States. ie i. We an) Re 8.8 
Allied Statesuscme". So. cde. Se SMe. 5s 16.2 
Hinemy States)... 3. <, Yelle: 4) cksnteieeacr eauerei 15.3 
Neutral Sfates:o+! 5.0. SY sais cree omens 13.1 


On the basis of trade index numbers the 
wholesale price of uncontrolled sugar would 
have been in the neighborhood of twelve 
cents. Under control the spread between 
wholesale and retail prices was much nar- 
rower than would have been the case with- 
out control. Four cents a pound represents 
a fair estimate of the saving through con- 
trol of sugar by the Food Administration, 
representing more than $300,000,000 a year. 

It is illuminating to contrast the be- 
ginning of our sugar control with that of 
Germany. When the war broke out Ger- 
many stood before the harvest of a crop of 
sugar beets that was worth more than 
2,500,000 metric tons of sugar. The gov- 
ernment, to the amazement of scientists, 
at the behest of the trade permitted the 


(Continued on Page 45) 


Sugar:Beet Storage Bins and Mill 
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Again a wonderful 
CParamount dricraft CPicture 


F you would understand the reason for 

Paramount’s supremacy that-you have heard 

so much about, see one magnificent example of 
it in “His House in Order”. 




















Elsie Ferguson, star of stars, popular wherever 
distinguished acting and peerless dressing are 
appreciated, is the lovable heroine. 


The picture is made from Sir Arthur Pinero’s 
: famous play of the second wife whose happiness 
7 was ruined at every point by her husband’s 
| memories of his first wife. 





How the dead unjustly ruled the living is 
the burden of the plot, and it is worked out by 
a hand as cunning as Fate’s. 


“His House in Order” is your sort of enter- 
tainment—the best—Paramount Artcraft. 


ADOLPH ZUKOR Presents 


ISIC 
rerouson 
f\ His House 
In Order” 


By SIRARTHUR PINERO 
DIRECTION and SCENARIO by HUGH FORD 
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The preference which makes the Republic the 
largest selling motor truck in the world, was 
won by harder work, better done. The evidence 
of one owner, that his Republic Trucks stand 
harder use, for a longer time, at lower costs, 
would not be conclusive. But no good business 
man can fail to respond to this same evidence 
when it comes from more than 60,000 owners. 


Republic Motor Truck Co. Inc., Alma, Michigan 

















(Continued from Page 42) 
exportation of 500,000 tons, part of which 
went directly and indirectly to the United 
Kingdom, Later in the winter 475,000 tons 
of raw sugar was allocated for feed for 
horses and pigs. Thus nearly a million 
tons of sugar, a staple, nonperishable con- 
centrated food, was deflected from the 
food supply of the German people, practi- 
cally thirty pounds per capita. During 
the last three years sugar has been searce 
in Germany, due to low production. Blun- 
ders have been made in the administration 
of food supplies in every country during 
the war, but nothing to compare with this 
act of improvidence on the part of the Ger- 
man Government. 

Following the granting of the armistice 
the American people immediately gave ex- 
pression to the desire to return to the paths 
of peace. No matter how military authori- 
ties defined armistice the people knew that 
armistice meant peace—at least no more 
war. The majority of our restrictions upon 
trade and industry had been imposed with 
the codperation of those concerned and 
were, therefore, of a voluntary nature. 
Though control had demonstrated its bene- 
fits it-was foreign to the characteristics of 
our economic life. The press recognized 
that with return to freedom of trade and 
industry we should be taking chances of 
speculation, high prices and disturbances 
in the flow of commodities. But the 
people wanted to take the chances and 
there was certainly no military reason for 
any continuance of wartime control after 
December, 1918, except so far as such 
might prove necessary to enable us to 
fulfill our obligations to Allies, to neu- 
trals under agreements of the War Trade 
Board, and to enemy under the terms of 
the armistice. 


No Shortage Feared 


Between December, 1918, and April, 
1919, practically all the regulations and 
restrictions governing trade and industry 
by the Food Administration, the War 
Trade Board, the War Industries Board, 
the Fuel Administration and the Shipping 
Board. were abolished by nonenforcement. 
Technically they remained upon the books 
pending the armistice and prior to the 
ratification of the treaty of peace. Some 
departments expired by legal limitation 
on June thirtieth. Restrictions on sugar 
were released in January; the stabilized 
prices on rice, cotton-seed oil and hogs were 
abandoned in March and April. Trade in 
sugar became as free as trade in copper, 
cotton, tin and rubber, all of which had 
been controlled for the fulfillment of war 
requirements, and released after the armi- 
stice. 

When the Food Administration passed 
out of legal existence on June thirtieth, it 
was survived by the United States Grain 
Corporation, operating under a special 
enactment to market the wheat crop of 
1919; and the Sugar Equalization Board, 
a corporation whose sole remaining function 
was to close out its contracts and agree- 
ments for delivering crude raw sugar to the 
refineries up to December 31, 1919. 

The Food Administration was in no posi- 
tion in January, 1919, to resist relinquish- 
ment of control and regulation had it so 
desired, because the statistical position 
furnished no basis for resistance and indi- 
cated no necessity for continuation of con- 
trol. The position of stocks in January 
indicated more than 600,000 tons, and the 
estimated new supplies to October first 
brought the figure up to 3,800,000 tons. 
Now this was 300,000 tons more than the 
consumption in 1918, and was as much as 
our largest consumption in 1915. Accord- 
ing to the best estimates this figure did not 
completely exhaust the supplies of Cuban 
and Island sugar. The beet crop of 1919 
would enter the market in October. 

From every statistical angle the position 
looked safe; and though warning voices 
suggested a possible postwar splurge in 
consumption in the United States, that 
could not serve as the basis for resistance 
to the universal desire of the Americans to 
discard wartime control. We have since 
learned that we cannot enjoy the benefits 
of control and of freedom at the same time; 
and if some of our economic freedom has 
cost us something few Americans will be 
disposed to begrudge themselves the ex- 
perience. 

Consumption of sugar in the first quar- 
ter of 1919 was about 920,000 tons, only 
50,000 tons more than the average quar- 
terly consumption in 1918. This tended to 
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discredit predictions of increased consump- 
tion, and instead roused fear of a carry- 
over into the crop of 1919. In March the 
statistical position indicated certainly the 
possibility, if not the probability, of a sub- 
stantial carry-over, several hundred thou- 
sand tons, the disposition of which would 
have constituted a problem for the Govern- 
ment and provoked a serious disturbance 
in the marketing of the free crop of 1919- 
20. It was partly in consideration of this 
position that the Sugar Board permitted 
the exportation from Cuba to France of 
180,000 tons of Cuban sugar belonging to 
us, in order to cover urgent requirements 
in France. 

In April the spring fever of the American 
public took on the form of hunger for sugar. 
Retailers everywhere reported increased 
sales and they enlarged their takings. The 
innumerable manufactured articles con- 
taining sugar displayed every week pro- 
gressive strides in production. It soon 
became clear that there would be no pos- 
sibility of a carry-over. When the Food 
Administration closed, on the thirtieth 
of June, the fears of an impending scarcity 
were already well founded. 


First Signs of Scarcity 


Depletion of refiners’ stocks appeared 


early in July. This was greatly aggravated | 


by a marine strike, beginning in August 


and lasting six weeks, that held back sup- | | 


plies from the refiners. Our normal refin- 
ing capacity is about 85,000 tons a week, 
and a month’s stagnation meant an almost 
irreparable gap. There was some com- 
mercial export of sugar going on, and in 
July the Sugar Equalization Board re- 
quested resumption of export embargo by 
the War Trade Board; but this was re- 
fused, because Congress and the people 
were in no temper to return to control. 
When the signs of scarcity became gen- 
erally apparent everybody rushed to the 


market, especially manufacturers, attempt- | 


ing to cover present requirements and 


secure supplies for the future program. | 


There was also some buying of actual sugar 
for speculation, with hoarding for higher 
prices; but the volume was small. The 
consumption during the second quarter 
had risen to 1,250,000 tons, and would 


have been the same or more during the | 
third quarter had the sugar been available, | 
The per | 


but was, in fact, 1,110,000 tons. 
capita consumption during the first three 


quarters. of 1919 was almost as much as | 


during the four quarters of 1918. 
The supply of the fourth quarter was 
uneven both in time and space, for the 


obvious reason that with scarcity there was | 


no control, because the power of the Sugar 
Equalization Board ended with delivery of 
raw sugar to the refinery. The consump- 
tion in the successive quarters of the last 
two years was as follows in pounds per 
capita: 1918—18, 24, 15, 16; 1919—20, 26, 
24,15. During the fourth quarter, 740,000 











tons of sugar were distributed, which, of | 
course, represented greater or less scarcity 


in most portions of the country. This was 
aggravated by two additional deficiencies: 
15,000 tons of Porto Rican sugar had gone 
abroad directly, and the harvest of Cuba 
had failed of the expected figure by 75,000 
tons. As previously stated, 180,000 tons 
had gone from our stocks in Cuba to fill an 
urgent need in France. The sum of these 
three amounts, 270,000 tons, would have 
brought the deliveries of the fourth quarter 
up to 1,000,000 tons, But it is more than 
doubtful whether any of this 270,000 tons 
would have reached the household con- 
sumer, because the manufacturing trades 


were outbidding the retailer and there was | 


no way of controlling them. 

A small amount of beet and cane sugar 
of the new crop was contained in the figure 
of 740,000 tons. The contracts for domestic 
sugar expired on September thirtieth, and 
it is possible that some of the old sugar was 
hoarded and released as new after the date 
of expiration of the contracts. In October 
a refiners’ committee tried to ration the 
manufacturers and to resume zonal distri- 
bution. But it had no power, except such 
as might be given to it by the Attorney- 
General under certain clauses of the un- 
expired Lever Act; it did not possess the 
machinery once available to the Food Ad- 
ministration, and the rationing wasa failure. 
It is interesting to recall that the British 
released control of sugar for a short time in 
the spring of 1919, but resumed control 
shortly thereafter and has it still, because 
the same sequence of events began there 
that has occurred here. 
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$3.25 the Half Dozen 


Dessert Forks 
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The Story of KRY 
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“If you wore KRYPTOKS as I do, you 
could look up from your menu card 
and see across the room clearly 
without scowling over your glasses.”’ 


NEVER see anyone scowling over, or removing, reading 

glasses in order to see at a distance, without thinking 
of my own experience. Until I found KRYPTOKS (pro- 
nounced Crip-tocks) I actually suffered with the annoy- 
ance of inefficient glasses. 


Then came KRYPTOKS. They ended my troubles. 
KRYPTOKS never give me the least bit of trouble.- I can 
see near and far with equal clearness, without ever having 
to remove, or peer over, reading glasses or ever having to 
fuss with changing from one pair to another. 


I have been through the whole eyeglass experience. I 
have known all the bother and inconvenience of constantly 
taking reading glasses off. I have known all the double 
bother and inconvenience of constantly taking reading 
glasses off and of putting distance glasses on. I know how 
the conspicuous line or seam across the lenses of ordinary 
bifocals makes you look older than you really are, because 
I have worn them, too. 


And Ialsoknowthat KRYPTOKS end these troubles. They 
give you perfect near and far vision in one pair of glasses. 
You cannot detect even the slightest trace of a line, hump, 
orseamin KRYPTOK Glasses. They are the only invisible 
bifocals. They cannot be distinguished from single vision 
glasses. 
* * * 

Ask your optical specialist about KRYPTOK Glasses. They 
are, of course, sold only upon the advice or prescription of 
the oculist, optometrist or optician. Write for descriptive 
booklet. Please give the name of your optical specialist. 
KRYPTOK Company, Inc., 1017 Old South Building, 
Boston, Mass. 
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| One point deserves emphasis: It is fre- 
| quently stated in the press that scarcity of 
| sugar in this country was due to excessive 

export from this country to Europe. This 
England cannot 
| refine more than 750,000 tons of sugar per 
| annum. Since in her share of the Cuban 
crop she was importing much more than 
this she was compelled to consume brown 
sugar or transship through this country and 
have the sugar refined here. The Royal 
Sugar Commission placed contracts in this 
country for the refining of 500,000 tons of 
their share of the Cuban crop. Exporta- 
tions in material amounts outside of this 
have not occurred. 

The Equalization Board and the refiners 
maintained the wholesale price of nine cents 
through the fourth quarter of last year for 
such sugar as came in under the old con- 
tracts and agreements. But new sugar from 
domestic cane and beet appeared on the 
market, the price of which was not covered 
by such contracts. This sugar naturally 
went to a much higher price; and thus one 
witnessed the unusual spectacle of limited 
amounts of sugar on sale in different shops 
| for from eleven to as high as twenty-three 
cents a pound. Doubtless some of the old 
sugar was sold as new-crop domestic sugar; 
but on the whole, to the extent that the 
old sugar was available, American trades- 
men did little profiteering in the sugar sold 
| by the refiner for the fixed price of nine 
| cents. 
| The sequence of events following the first 

positive signs of scarcity in July led to 
efforts looking toward the control of the 





E ' 1919 crop. There were two frankly diver- 


gent points of view. One ran to the effect 
| that the best course was to return to free- 
| dom of trade, whether sugar went high or 


_ | low, and at whatever risk of speculation and 
_ | profiteering; that the struggle to return to 


the law of supply and demand might just 
as well occur now as later, even with the 
certainty that the retail price of sugar 
would be for a time greatly elevated, at the 
very time when the President and Congress 
were trying to reduce the high cost of liv- 
ing. The opposing view ran to the effect 
that it would be wise to continue the com- 
plete machinery of sugar control for another 
year, buy the Cuban crop, allocate one- 
third of it to Europe, make agreements with 
Porto Rico, the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands and with the American cane and 
beet growers, and control refining and dis- 
tribution as before. With the forecast 
| crops it was believed that this could be 
accomplished with no greater increase than 
_ one cent a pound in the retail price of sugar. 


Up to Mr. Wilson 


These two views were expressed in com- 
munications from the Sugar Equalization 
Board to the President in July, 1919. On 
July nineteenth the board had received an 
unofficial but authorized offer of the Cuban 





| crop, at a price that was known to be six 


Bifocal with 
‘clear, smooth 
" even surfaces ¥ 





and a half cents, in any event not to exceed 
seven cents. Thereupon the board wrote 
to the President, on August fourteenth, 
outlined the situation, and offered the sug- 
gestion that if the President so desired it 
was practicable to purchase the Cuban crop, 
control the Porto Rican, Hawaiian and 
Philippine sugars and the domestic produc- 
| tion, and regulate refining, distribution and 
prices just as during the previous year, for 
which, however, additional legislation would 
| be required, prolonging for another year 
the functions of the Food Administration 
and the Equalization Board and power of 
| import and export embargo. A minority re- 
port was presented by Professor Taussig, 
whose opinion favored a return to the law 
of supply and demand, 

The President did not act; and non- 
| action had the effect of accepting the mi- 
nority report. The board on September 
| twentieth again addressed a communication 
to the President, advising him that with- 
drawal of the Cuban offer of sale was immi- 
nent if prompt action was not taken. On 
September twenty-second the Cuban offer 
| was withdrawn, and on the following day 
the President was so advised by the board, 
with the further statement that the situa- 
| tion was out of hand and that refiners had 
been advised to secure raw sugar from the 
new crop according to prewar practice. 
The growers of domestic beet and cane, the 
| island producers, the refiners and the dis- 
| tributive trades were desirous of a continu- 
ation of control for one year, since they 
preferred a stabilized market to speculation. 

In October, action was taken in Congress 
looking toward additional legislation for 
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the control of the sugar of the new crop. 
The Attorney-General and the Department 
of Justice undertook respectively to admin- 
ister certain clauses of the unexpired Lever 
Act applicable to the uncontrolled market 
and to uncover and repress profiteering. 
Investigation by officials of the Depart- 
ment of Justice resulted in the statement 
that no profiteering in sugar by the legiti- 
mate trade had been discovered. There 
had been some speculation and purchases 
for future delivery by outsiders and occa- 
sional acts of hoarding, though in no con- 
siderable quantities. Such hoarding as had 
occurred was clearly the result of shortage, 
not the cause of it. A resumption of the 
licensing provision by the Attorney Gen- 
eral proved impractical. 

Crop failure had occurred in the Gulf 
region and the yield was reduced to one- 
half. The administration agreed that the 
Gulf growers were entitled to a doubled 
price, though no such provision had been 
determined for the wheat growers whose 
crop failed in the Northwest. The result 
of this agreement was an understanding in 
November that no prosecution for profit- 
eering would be undertaken against sale 
of Gulf clarified sugar for seventeen cents or 
refined sugar for eighteen cents a pound. 
This sugar appeared on the market at this 
figure in November. The beet growers 
contended that the lowest for which they 
could sell sugar was ten cents refined; and 
though no contract or agreement was 
entered into, beet sugar also appeared on 
the market in November based upon that 
price. 


Back to Supply and Demand 


A little later some beet sugar sold as 
high as twelve cents f. o. b. factory; and 
it is possible that some of it was sold as 
Gulf cane sugar for seventeen cents. It 
is also possible that Porto Rican sugar 
entered the back door and appeared at 
the front door as Louisiana cane, since the 
estimate of the Gulf cane yield was natu- 
rally only an approximation. It was the 
intention of the Equalization Board, had 
control been undertaken for another 
year, to purchase the Gulf crop at seven- 
teen cents, absorb it into the total supply 
and sell it for approximately twelve cents, 
paying the difference out of the accu- 
mulated contingency fund of the previous 
year. 

Congress that in October was adverse 
to any legislation, two months later passed 
a bill empowering the President to continue, 
after a fashion, the operation of the Sugar 
Equalization Board and the Lever Act as 
applicable to sugar. The bill, however, 
limited control by license to the thirtieth 
of June, which limitation rendered the bill 
worthless for practical purposes, because 
the rush demand for sugar for the manu- 
facturing trades occurs largely after the 
first of June. Though the bill became a 
law by signature of the President he has 
wisely decided not to avail himself of the 
legislation. 

The entire Cuban crop could have been 
purchased at six and a half to seven cents, 
the beet at nine to ten cents, and the 
insular sugar at a figure comparable to 
that of Cuban. The total supply could then 
have been retailed at practically twelve to 
twelve and a half cents a pound. With the 
decision of the Administration not to use 
the new legislative powers conferred by 
Congress and the legal expiration of the 
Equalization Board on December thirty- 
first the sugar industry of the country was 
returned to the operations of the law of 
supply and demand. 

For the present calendar year, what are 
the prospects for supply and price? The 
Royal Sugar Commission purchased 500,- 
000 tons of raw sugar in Cuba in July for 
six and a half cents a pound. Since that 
time prices for advance purchase have been 
gradually rising because the Cubans saw 
that the market was in their power. The 
January price for Cuban raw is about ten 
cents; the price quoted for February, nine 
and a half; for March, about nine. The 
flood of Cuban sugar may be expected in 
April, by which time the price will fall to 
eight or possibly seven and a half cents. 
The spread of the refiner has been widened 
to two cents. The spreads of the whole- 
saler, jobber and retailer have also been 
widened, in some instances to twice the 
extent fixed under the Food Administra- 
tion. The margins on sugar under the Food 
Administration were narrow, so narrow, 
indeed, as to have represented little profit. 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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[ YOU SHOULD ASK YOUR BUTCHER 


to explain how the Toledo Scale works, you 
would readily understand why he takes pride 
in it and advertises that it protects his cus- 
tomers. 


First, and most important, it contains no 
springs and, therefore, is not affected, as spring 
scales are, by changes in temperature. It is a 
pendulum scale, measuring gravity with gravity 
itself, unerring in its operation. 


It is attractive in appearance, sanitary and 
sensitive to the weight of a feather—the achieve- 
ment of twenty years’ experience in building 
springless automatic scales exclusively. 


It is automatic, weighing and computing 
without hand operations or mental calculations; 
and self-illuminating, the whole face of the 
scale flooded with electric light, making the 
weight and value indications distinct and easily 
readable. 


You would be impressed with the ingenious 
shock-absorbing device which also regulates 
the vibration of the indicator; with the sur- 
prising simplicity of the mechanism of the scale, 
and with its strength, accuracy and durability. 


He might then direct your attention to the 
customer’s side of the scale, with its brilliantly 
illuminated weight indication, and its sign, 


‘“Toledo—No Springs—Honest Weight,” and 


tell you that the scale is the only fixture in his 
shop in which his customers are financially 
interested, and because of their interest and 
for their protection he had not considered price, 
but had purchased the best scale that money 
could buy. 


There are more than one hundred styles 
and sizes of Toledo Scales to weigh every- 
thing from an ounce of spice to thirty tons 
of steel—scales for stores, offices, shipping 
rooms, warehouses, mills and factories. 


Toledo Scale Company 
Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Canadian Factory, Windsor, Ontario 


Largest Automatic Scale Manufacturers in the World 


3ranch Offices and Service Stations in sixty-nine cities in the United 
States and Canada. Others in thirty-four foreign countries. 
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Boys Clothes 


Sarees Boyish Style with Erect Manly Bearing distinguishes “RIGHT- POSTURE” Clothes from 
all others. The novel construction reminds a boy (should he forget) to square his shoulders and 
stand up straight. “RIGHT-POSTURE” Clothes are the best Boys’ Clothes money can buy, with 


an exclusive feature no money can buy in any other clothes. 
BOYS, WRITE FOR OUR BOOK, “THE CLOTHES A BOY SHOULD WEAR,”’ SENT FREE. 
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In the present speculative market each 
dealer feels compelled to increase his mar- 
gin in order to cover his risks and to compel 
sugar to carry its fair share of the overload. 
The retail price of sugar may be reasonably 
expected to fall to fifteen or fourteen cents, 
or even lower, when the high flood of 
Cuban sugar—that will probably appear 
earlier than usual in response to the pres- 
ent price—enters the market. European 
purchases in Cuba do not exceed 1,000,000 
tons and may be no greater than 800,000. 

The total production of sugar in the 
world is below normal, the increase in cane 
having been more than offset by decrease 
in beet production. With the normal rate 
of increase the sugar production: of. the 
world would this year be about 19,000,600 
tons. The accepted forecasts in trade and 
governmental circles promise only a scant 
16,000,000 tons, as against 16,340,000 last 
year and 17,300,000 the year before. The 
domestic acreage of sugar beet for this 
year will depend upon availability of seed 
and the growers’ reaction to price at the 
time of planting. For this year the trade 
must not merely plan to supply the 
demand; normal stocks must be reaccu- 
mulated. Under control, with price and 
allocation fixed, neither wholesaler nor re- 
tailer had any motive for carrying stocks; 
but under normal conditions business can- 
not be done without a safe margin of re- 
served stock. 

The forecast of our sugar supply for 
the calendar year 1919-20 may be stated 
as follows in approximate terms: 


LONG TONS 

Continental.cane . 2s) 29. 110,000 
wontmentar beet, er sees 740,000 
IRORCOLEICOWL. ake pera wee) 400,000 
SWAANIsans, . olen se oe 500,000 
PIOUS 2) 0 ES pipe Ma lle 5 elie 150,000 
Our share of Cubancrop........ 2,600,000 
INTE 2 an aS oe) ae 4,500,000 


These figures are believed to be conserv- 
ative. If we were to consume again this 
year 4,100,000 tons—representing a per 
capita consumption of 85 pounds—and 
establish a reserve stock of 400,000 tons, 
this would fall within the figure stated. 
The figure for our share of the Cuban crop 
assumes that Europe will obtain 1,600,000 
of the forecast crop of 4,200,000 tons. 
Since the amount thus allocated to Europe 
is practically twice her present purchases 
this is believed to be conservative, in view 
of the continued fall of exchange and 
inability of the European nations to pur- 
chase on credit in Cuba. Included in the 
European allocation, however, is 400,000 
tons for Canada. 


European Requirements 


According to the best available informa- 
tion the situation in sugar supplies in Eu- 
rope, on the basis of the harvests of last year, 
will require the following importations: 

LONG TONS 
The neutral nations—Scandinavia, Holland, 


Switzerland, Spain... ....... 200,000 
Wnited Kingdom, 9.045) £4 RAE Oo 1,200,000 
‘ani od. ar rer eda) 400,000 
Ipelovnmeamee meets SS i, RT PME 60,000 
aly em meereeeres! 2.) Oy 100,000 
Germany, self-sufficient 
Russia, Poland, Austria, Hungary, Balkan 

States—no reliable information as to im- 

ports or exports 
To this must be added Canada... .. . 400,000 

Ay 2" oo et ee 2,360,000 
Subtract Czechoslovakian exportable 

SUSDLUN Tee en, Sc sg gees 209,000 

ECRCRIPCINOU IS RM GML RUY. ts, os a o.2 2,160,000 


Where is this sugar to be obtained? The 
answer depends partly upon the require- 
ments of competing countries elsewhere on 
the globe. There are evidences that the 
sugar consumption in South America, Aus- 
tralia and South Africa tends to rise. Dur- 
ing the war, when Javanese sugar was 
cheap, the Chinese became accustomed to 
sugar to a greater extent than ever before; 
and China, Japan and India may be ex- 
pected to draw heavily upon Java, the crop 
representing an exportable surplus of nearly 
1,500,000 tons. It is, however, believed 
that the following supplies will be available 
for Europe: 


LONG TONS 
Lb AE ie 1,600,000 
British West Indies .......... 210,000 
French West Indies .......... 40,000 
BePLOTOIN GON 6 tn i) a is. ds 100,000 
Mauritius and Reunion. . . 2 2... 200,000 
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On paper, therefore, sugar is apparently 
available in sufficient amounts to cover the 
minimum requirements of the nations of 
Europe if they can finance the purchases. 
With the pound sterling at $3.60, the frane 
at eight cents, the lire at seven cents, Cuban 
raw sugar costing now twelve cents and 
scaled to fall to eight cents becomes a much 
more expensive commodity. Cuban raw 
sugar at nine cents costs with current ster- 
ling exchange 220 per cent of 5.5-cent sugar 
at par exchange last year. 

The importing nations of Europe cannot 
purchase Cuban sugar at the present rates 
of exchange, except at a greatly increased 
sale price at home over the fixed price of 
the past year. We may take it for granted 
that the nations of Europe will not enter 
upon a sugar subsidy. Not only is the 
buying power of the importing nations 
greatly weakened, but the purchasing 
desire of the individual consumer will be 
restrained by the sharp rise in price neces- 
sitated by increase in the cost in Cuba and 
depreciation of exchange since the last sugar 
crop. The buying power of the United 
States is so immeasurably greater than that 
of Europe that we can secure 3,000,000 tons 
of the Cuban sugar if we wish it. It is 
merely a question of price. Finally, the 
return commodities needed in Cuba are 
largely of American design and manufac- 
ture. 

The only item of exportable sugar given 
above was 200,000 tons from Czechoslo- 
vakia. It is presumed that this will go to 
the United Kingdom, directly or indirectly. 
It is, however, possible that Germany may 
throw a small block of sugar to the United 
States. A ton of German refined sugar sold 
in New York at twelve cents minus freight 
charges would yield $230. This will pur- 
chase and deliver back in Germany 600 
pounds of cotton. The sugar is worth in 
Germany 3000 marks under the new goy- 
ernmental price; 600 pounds of cotton 
would cost in New York about 16,000 
marks. Under such circumstances it is pos- 
sible that 100,000 or 200,000 tons of sugar 
from Germany might come to this country 
in exchange for cotton. 


Why is Consumption Increased? 


If one might venture a forecast, the fol- 
lowing sequence of events is likely to hap- 
pen during this year: The retail price of 
sugar will gradually fall to about fourteen 
cents at the end of May. Then will begin 
the sharp increase in consumption natural 
at this season. The total consumption dur- 
ing the first three quarters might easily 
exceed that of last year, with the result 
of repetition of stringency, areas of sugar 
vacuum in different parts of the country, 
and for the remnant of the crop a sharp rise 
to eighteen or twenty cents, until relieved 
by early refining of the new crop of domestic 
cane and beet sugar. This is the worst that 
can happen; and in the present mood of 
the American public it may easily happen. 

Is the cause of increase of consumption 
of sugar physiological, psychological or 
sociological? The writer is unable to be- 
lieve that it is physiological. Sugar is a 
most valuable food in times of heavy physi- 
cal exertion. It is so rapidly assimilated 
that to the mountain climber it acts almost 
as a diffusible stimulant. But the exertions 
of the American people are not greater than 
during the war. Quite the contrary; they 
are definitely less. In nearly every indus- 
try and occupation there is underwork, 
measured in terms of hours and output. 
There is nothing in the life of the American 
people during the past year to suggest any 
physiological justification for increased con- 
sumption of sugar. 

A psychological explanation lies at hand. 
The rebound from control to freedom is 
usually attended by an increased consump- 
tion. This was observed in England during 
the short period of relaxation of regulations; 
and fear of this rebound has retained the 
sugarregulationsinevery countryin Europe. 

A sociological explanation also lies at 
hand. The high consumption of sugar is 
a part of the splurge of postwar prosperity, 
an expression of easy accumulation and 
large earnings, of the carelessness in expend- 
iture that is characteristic of a period of 
high earnings. This naturally results in 
display of the universal fondness for can- 
dies and sweet beverages, the shops for the 
dispensing of which multiply overnight 
along our streets. The manufacture of ice 
cream and pastry and cakes of all kinds has 
also greatly increased. There is no evidence 
that the use of sugar on the private table 
or in the home kitchen has increased to 




















For the Price 





Of 3 Chops— Or 7 Eggs 


You Get a 35-Dish Package 
of Quaker Oats 


The large package of Quaker Oats serves 
some thirty-five average dishes. That means 
delicious breakfasts for one person fora month. 

The package costs 35 cents. That’s about 
the cost of three lamb chops or of seven eggs 
at this writing. 

Think of that. Three little chops will buy 
you thirty-five servings of the greatest food 
that grows. 


It Buys You 6221 Calories 


That large package of Quaker Oats yields 
6221 calories—the energy measure of food 
value. It takes seven pounds of round steak 
to yield that many calories. 

And here is what those calories cost at this 
writing in some necessary foods: 













Cost of 6221 Calories 


In Quaker Oats - - - 
In Average Meats - . - - - $ 

In Average Fish - - - - - $3.10 
In Hens’ Eggs - - - - - - $ 

In Potatoes - - - - - - 


Many common breakfasts cost ten times 
Quaker Oats for the same calory value. 

Yet the oat is the food of foods. It is almost 
a complete food. It yields 1810 calories of 
energy per pound. 

Quaker Oats forms the ideal breakfast. 
And what it saves will help you pay for 
costlier foods at dinner. 

Many who omit this dish are being underfed. 


Quaker 
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Costs 8 Times 
Quaker Oats for each 1000 Calories 





Costs 9 Times 
Quaker Oats per 1000 Calories 
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Costs 12 Times 
Quaker Oats per 1000 Calories 





Costs 10 Times 
Quaker Oats per 1000 Caloriés to 
serve Canned Peas 


Oats 


The Extra-Flavory Flakes 


_ Make this great dish delicious. Quaker Oats 
is flaked from queen grains only—just the 
rich, plump, flavory oats. 


We get but ten pounds from a bushel. You 
get the cream of oats in this brand without 
an extra price. 


15c and 35c per Package 


Except in the Far West and South 


Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 
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A Pail that is a Pail 


Many pails are short lived and unsatisfactory. They 
scale, rust and dent easily. Their seams and cracks 
hold dirt. Others absorb water, grease, etc.,—become 
ill smelling and unsanitary, or dry up and fall apart. 


Buy ‘‘Fibrotta’”’ pails, made in one 
piece, without cracks or seams. ‘They 
have a hard, glasslike surface, imper- 
vious to water or grease. They will 
not rust, warp, swell, leak or dent out 
of shape. They combine great durabil- 
ity, sanitary efhciency, good looks and 
economy. They last twice—yes, ¢hree 
times as long as other pails. 


“Star” Pail for gen- 
eral use. Exception- 
ally durable 


99 
ae Equipment 
Saves Money + - 4% 


Besides the “Star” pail of “Fibrotta,” for house 
cleaning, office and general use, we make other 
“ibrotta” equipment for hotels, offices, institu- 
tions, railroads and factories. Handsome mahog- 
any in color, it is exceptionally durable and sani- 
tary. Reduces equipment expense to a minimum. 


‘*Fibrotta’’ Fire 
Pails, round and 
flat bottomed styles 


Waste Baskets, Spittoons, Tubs, Jars, etc. 


No papers can sift through a “Fibrotta” waste basket and litter the 
floor. Handsome mahogany colored “Fibrotta” umbrella jars fit in 
with the finest surroundings. “‘Fibrotta” spittoons are not only the 
most durable but they are the easiest to clean and by far the most 
sanitary. “‘Fibrotta”’ fire pails outlast all others. 
Keelers or dishpans, handy dishes, and tubs of 
“Fibrotta” are fine for hotel and household use. 
“Fibrotta” baby baths are not cold to the tender 
skin of an infant, like metal baths. Ask your 
dealer for ““Fibrotta” goods. 


We also make the “XXth Century” Water 
Cooler, very sanitary and a great ice saver. It 
soon pays for itself in ice savings alone. 

‘“Fibrotta’’ Waste 


Baskets. Two sizes 


Write for the ‘‘Fibrotta’”’ 
ORDLEY&LJAYES-——~ 
O Ow Wir BADQUARTERS 

Dept. C New York City 


Established 1889 


Catalog 


7-9 Leonard Street 











a marked extent. The best analyses of the 
figures of distribution indicate that the 
increase of consumption has not been as 
table sugar or kitehen sugar. In theory, 
high consumption should occur with low 
price; but if this had held we ought to have 
observed increase in household use of sugar. 

Is increased consumption of sugar the 
| result of prohibition? The less one knows 
about the action of aleohol the more con- 
fidently one talks about sugar as a substi- 
tute, It cannot be seriously argued that 
the man addicted to alcoholic beverages 
has to drink something for the mere act of 
swallowing, and for that reason consumes 
soft drinks. Alcohol is a narcotic. Sugar 
| and starch are substances that in the course 
of digestion become converted into the 
glucose of the blood that serves as the 
principal fuel of the body. Alcohol is also 
burned and acts as a fuel. But the idea 
that sugar is a substitute for alcohol be- 
| cause the drinker lacking alcohol has to 
seek another fuel is too crude even to 
appeal to. the lay mind. 

If sugar is a substitute for alcohol, starch 
must also be, because the products of the 
digestion of starch are the same as the prod- 
ucts of the digestion of sugar; but there 
has been no increase in the consumption 
of starchy foods. Let anyone spend a week 
in one of our large cities visiting candy 
shops and soft-drink establishments and 
classify the patrons; he will surely decide 
that the patrons are not the same individ- 
uals who used to stand before the bars of 
the saloon. No Carrie Nation can point 
to the jeunesse dorée that throngs the soda 
shops and say: ‘‘These have I saved from 
rum.” Chocolates are not served in place 
of cocktails; and soft drinks are not taken 
to ward off cold. Scarcity and high price 
of sugar attended with the increase in con- 
sumption of candy and soft drinks furnishes 
the opponent of prohibition with the cheap 
retort that these are the result of the with- 
drawal of alcohol. 


Sugar asa Food 


The proponents of this view are also in 
the habit of pointing to the consumption 
of sugar in Europe. Physiological argu- 
ments cannot be conducted on these ob- 
servations. The peoples of France and 
Italy consumed much wine and little sugar; 
the people of Germany consumed a moder- 
ate amount of sugar and a very large 
amount of alcohol; the peoples of Den- 
mark, Holland and the United Kingdom 
consumed large amounts of sugar and of 
aleohol; and we consumed the heaviest 
amount of sugar and a moderate amount 
of alcohol. In an indirect sense the aboli- 
tion of the saloon has resulted in increased 
consumption of sugar. When father drinks 
less there is more money for clothing, books 
and candy for the children. 

Are there advantages in a high sugar 
consumption? Does injury proceed from 
it? This is a fertile field for speculation, 
lay and medical. With increase in the 
consumption of sugar we have decreased 
the consumption of flour and also of meat 
to some extent. Sugar and starch have 
different reactions in the digestive tract, 
since sugar is easily and quickly assimi- 
lated while the starches require a prolonged 
period of digestion. But once digested, 
the products that reach the blood are the 
same. For the normal digestion they may 
be regarded as equivalent, and for normal 
work they are equivalent; but for forced 
exertions sugar is superior because more 
quickly assimilated. 

Practically speaking any disadvantage 
that sugar might possess compared with 
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starch would lie in possible disturbances 
of the digestive tract. Evidence of wide- 
spread injury to digestion through con- 
sumption of large amounts of sugar is very 
difficult to secure; and it is greatly ex- 
aggerated by faddists who for one reason 
or another preach curtailment in the use 
of sugar. During the season of harvest the 
cane cutters consume enormous quantities 
without apparent injury. Sugar is one of 
the causes given for decay of the teeth. 
But as one new cause is discovered each 
year this has ceased to be a tangible ob- 
jection. 

Certainly if high consumption of sugar 
produces decay of teeth and derangement 
of digestion the American public is head- 
ing for an age of toothless indigestion. 


Cutting the Sugar Cake 


On the other hand, there is no physio- 
logical reason to indicate that anything is 
gained by increasing the consumption of 
sugar and reducing that of the starchy 
foods. It is merely a question of taste and 
the American cuisine is developing each 
year more and more round sugar. Sugar 
saves work in the kitchen since a great 
many foods are rendered palatable by su- 
gar that would otherwise have to receive a 
more or less elaborate culinary preparation. 
The consumption of fruits in increased 
amounts is a positive gain, though not be- 
cause of the sugar they contain; but the 
sugar is one of the elements of their at- 
tractiveness. All in all, it is largely a ques- 
tion of taste whether one consumes fifty 
pounds of sugar a year and 400 pounds 
of starch or 100 pounds of sugar and 350 
pounds of starch. The price difference is 
amazingly small, because sugar in the pre- 
war period was almost as cheap as flour. 
But further replacement of starch by sugar 
will result in exaggerated substitution of 
factory-made for kitchen-made foods. 
With modern methods in preparation of 
foods the factory-made foods are probably 
as healthful as homemade foods, so that 
the matter becomes one of sociology and 
not of physiology. There are sociological 
considerations against the replacement of 
home work by factory work beyond a cer- 
tain point. 

The situation is up to the American 
people, just as it was last year. We can 
restrain the use of sugar throughout the 
year; or we can gorge in one period and 
have scarcity in another. Last year we 
stumbled with our eyes shut; if we stumble 
this year it will be with our eyes open. 
All that is required to meet the situation is 
to plan a reasonably generous use of sugar, 
with slight restraint in the use of manu- 
factured sugar. Not that there is any 
objection to confections; the sugar in them 
comes to the good of the body just as does 
table sugar. But the householder cannot 
compete in the market with the manufac- 
turer. Therefore, restraint should be prac- 
ticed in the use of sugar in manufactured 
states, in order that scarcity in the house- 
hold shall not be provoked. It is surely not 
to be contemplated in a normal household 
that candy shall be available, but no table 
sugar. 

If we act this year as we acted last year 
we run grave danger of inducing sugar 
shortage in the autumn. We can cut and 
consume the cake of the year’s sugar supply 
in twelve parts—making allowance for the 
requirements of canners; or we can eat 


ten parts in eight months and then divide © 


two parts into four months. The con- 
sumers have never had a commodity so 
directly under their control as is the case 
with sugar this year. 
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“Horse Sense” 
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The difference between “‘horse sense”’ 
and common sense is that ‘‘horse sense’’ 
is not common. : 


Ser bigest " i (chassis) 


What was probably the first theatre $139 5 


party to “ship by truck” was made up 

recently at Easton, Pa., for attending a 

matinee performance in New York. ieee ee 
Twenty-eight women composed the eed 
party. The truck had been converted 
into an enclosed ‘‘carry-all’’ capable of 
seating thirty persons. The trip each 
way, a distance of seventy-eight miles, 
was made in a little more than four 
hours. It was so successful that another 
trip from Easton has been planned, and 
several nearby towns are planning com- 
munity “‘ship-by-truck”’ theatre parties 
for the near future. 
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Now that we have nation-wide prohibi- 
tion, the sane and economical way to 
carry loads is on a Traffic Truck. 


=r 


The greatest motor-truck show is what 
you see in profits from its use on the 
right side of your ledger. 


=r 


Do your hauling with a Traffic Truck 
and save 50 per cent of the cost of haul- 
ing with teams, 


2 


W. C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce, 
recently stated that “You might build 
up the railroads until they are ten tracks 
wide, and fill the rivers with steamers, 
and still the farmer would not beserved.” 


Traffic Truck Specifications: 
Red Seal Continental 334 x 5 motor; 
Covert transmission; multiple disc 
clutch; Bosch magneto; Carter car- 
buretor; 4-piece cast shell, cellular type 
radiator; drop forged front axle with 
Timken roller bearings; Russell rear 
axle, internal gear, roller bearings; 
semi-elliptic front and rear springs; 
6-inch U-channel frame; Standard 
Fisk tires, 34x3Y front, 34x 5 rear; 
133-inch wheelbase; 122-inch length 
of frame behind driver’s seat; oil cup 
lubricating system; chassis painted, 
striped and varnished; driver’s lazy- 
back seat and cushion regular equip- 
ment. Pneumatic cord tire equipment: 
at extra cost. 


Chassis $1395 Factory 


Traffic Truck chassis equipped with cab, 
hoist, steel dump body (painted and 
varnished), no extras required, $1890 
complete, at factory. 


The lowest priced 4,000-lb. capacity 
truck in the world. Built of standard- 


ized units. 


It is Traffic policy to make direct con- 
nections in every city, town and village 
in the United States and Canada. 


The demand for Traffics has made it 
necessary to quadruple the production 
this year. 
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Many dealers are getting in line now for 
future Traffic franchises. 


‘Traffic Motor Truck Corporation 
*ssSt. Louis, U.S: Av: 


You have no time to lose. Lange? ciclustoe bililders of 4,000-Ib. eapacity trucks ih the world 
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THE TOM SAWYER BROADFALL 
gives boys a distinctly well-dressed look, 
mainly because it is made to stand wash- 
wear and real boy-play. 


The dyed-in-the-thread process that makes 
the colors of Tom Sawyers enduring, also 
makes them rich. 


The many refinements of fit not only 
allow free movement, with the least pos- 
sible strain on the thoroughly stitched 
seams, but they make the boy look his 
best. 


And the sturdy waistbands, the wide 
hems, the stoutly made pockets and but- 
tonholes, all help to make lasting the 
distinctly tailored look of Tom Sawyers. 





Yet they cost you no more than you usu- 
ally pay, for your dealer can buy them 
direct from the maker. 
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SHIRTS— 12 to 14 neck. RUSSIAN SUITS—3 to 8. 

BLOUSES—6 to l6years. JR.NORFOLK SUITS—3 to 9. 

MIDDY SUITS—4 to10. _ROMPERS—3 to 8. 
ALL-IN-ONE SUITS—3 to 8. 


For dealers there’s a miniature sample trunk. From it 

you can make stock orders unhampered. With it comes 

a mighty interesting sales story. Better request it right 

away. 
Elder Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
New York Chicago Kansas City Dallas Los Angeles 
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By HENRY M. HYDE 


at the Reform Club in London with a 
great dignitary of the Established 
Church. Over the metropolis still lay the 
almost crushing weight of the war. The relief 
and reaction of peace, so long delayed, had 
hardly begun to be felt. The multitudinous 
streets swarmed with what seemed like mil- 
lions of men, practically all in khaki, and 
with almost as many women, also in mili- 
tary uniform, their faces drawn andstrained. 
The dirty brown fog hung low and a fine 
drizzle of rain fell on the mottled gray-and- 
black fronts of the great clubs along Pall 
Mall. Only a faint yellow glow came 
‘through the huge windows, for even the 
current for electric lighting was still strictly 
rationed. 

My host, who had just returned from a 
journey which took him across the United 
States, began with an apology: ‘I’m sorry 
we shan’t be able to give you much of a 
dinner,”’ he said. It was true. At the time 
it was impossible to buy in London what 
we should call a decent meal. Practically 
the only available meat was what the Eng- 
lish themselves called “offal.” 

“The most desirable thing in the world,” 
said the lord bishop over the dinner table, 
“is, in my opinion, an alliance or at least 
a solid working agreement between the 
United States and Great Britain. I can see 
no other reasonable hope for civilization.”’ 

The bishop is more than a dignitary of 

the church. He takes an active interest in 
politics, sits in the House of Lords, and en- 
joys to a remarkable extent the confidence 
of labor leaders and the progressive liberals 
of the country. He speaks for a consider- 
able and important section of British 
opinion. 
A week later I called in Paris on two 
Englishmen who belong to that important 
but little-known class who do much of the 
real work of managing the British Em- 
pire—the permanent officials of the Foreign 
Office, the War Office and the Admiralty. 
One of them is also close in the confidence 
of Premier Lloyd George, though there was 
nothing official about our conversation. 


Or winter evening a year ago I dined 
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I mentioned the possibility of an Anglo- 
American alliance, which had been several 
times suggested by influential men in Lon- 
don. For an instant there was hesitation 
and what seemed like an air of embarrass- 
ment. Then the elder of the two spoke. 

“It depends,” he said, ‘“‘on whether the 
United States is ready to give up its tradi- 
tional policy of aloofness and to take an 
active part in world politics. To be blunt, 
I should think we British would be glad of 
such an alliance if the United States is 
ready to take over its share of the white 
man’s burden. 

“We have watched your administration 
of the Philippines and your dealings with 
Cuba and we conclude that you are the 
only people in the world—except our- 
selves—who have the necessary qualities 
to govern and develop colonies and de- 
pendencies with the lasting good of the 
governed always in mind. But will the 
United States be willing to extend its in- 
fluence and send its men and money all 
over the world?”’ 

There was something of a challenge in 
his voice, as of a proud man who is making 
a suggestion he fears may not be welcome. 
He is fairly familiar with the United States. 
He has traveled pretty well over the coun- 
try and lived for months at a time in Wash- 
ington without getting his name in the 
newspapers. Our conversation took place 
before the peace conference in Paris began 
its sessions, so one may imagine my some- 
what gasping astonishment as he went on: 

“T wonder, for instance, if the United 
States would be willing to accept a man- 
date for the protection and development 
of Armenia and perhaps part of Turkey? 
Coming nearer home, what about a man- 
date for Mexico? Yes, if the United States 
would be willing to pull her fair share of the 
load I think we British should be glad of 
an alliance between the two countries.” 

This was, so far as I know, the first defi- 
nite mention of the part the United States 
might be expected to play in the applica- 
tion of the mandate system. The speaker 
went on to outline somewhat roughly and 
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The Victory Parade From the Roof of Buckingham Palace. This Picture Was Made 


Just as the U.S. Troops Were Approaching the Victoria Monument 















Heat without work, 
worry or dirt. The 
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automatic burner fits any type of 
Jurnace; installed tn half a day and 
burns otf which is always plentiful 








IL HEATING—for years successful 
in the industrial field—is now adapted 
to the home, made so by the Nokol burner. 








Your furnace can be made workless, dirt- 
less and dependable in operation by install- 
ing Nokol; merely remove the furnace 
grate and put this compact burner in. 









Nokol uses oil for fuel; thus it ends your 
worry over coal shortages. Nokol leaves 
no ashes, dirt or grime, thereby freeing you 
from basement jobs. 








Moreover—it tends itself. 






Just fill the tank, set the living room ther- 
mostat and your one job is done. Then 
Nokol’s begins; it automatically delivers 
any temperatures you want at any time, day 
in, day out. 


On the National Board of Underwriters’ 
list of approved appliances, Nokol is the 
one ideal device te insure you even, depend- 
able heat without labor or dirt. 











The price of Nokol, complete, without 
storage tank, 1s $325 f.o.b. Chicago. 






Write today for complete information about 


Nokol. 
THE STEAM CORPORATION 


Division of Amalgamated Machinery Corporation 






72 WEST ADAMS STREET CHICAGO 








Adaptable to hot air, —— 


hot water or steam 
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Lucas 
Pain 


Varnishes—Stains—E namels 








Purposely Made for 
All Marine Uses 


NPAINTED, the mightiest 

battleship will soon crumble 

away. To resist the inces- 
sant gnawings of sea-water and of 
weather on every surface, the 
armor of steel needs the armor 
of paint. 


Many vast ocean-going vessels 
have thus been Lucas-armored. 
And not these only. Thousands 
of yachts, launches and sail-boats 
have also received the durable 
protection of Lucas products—the 
result of seventy-one years of good 
paint-making. 


For whatever you have that needs 
protection or beauty by the use of 
paints, varnishes, stains or enamels, 
there is a Lucas product purposely 
made for that purpose. 


JohnUucas&Co..ine. 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO BOSTON OAKLAND, CAL, 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. BUFFALO, N, ¥. DENVER, COLO. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS JACKSONVILLE, FLA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RICHMOND, VA. SAVANNAH, GA, 
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| as much seriousness as it deserves. 
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incompletely a considerable part of the pro- 
gram which the peace conference finally 
adopted. 

I heard Lord Robert Cecil, Viscount 
Grey—the present special ambassador of 
Great Britain to the United States—and 
perhaps twenty other Englishmen of the 
so-called governing class discuss an Anglo- 
American understanding as mutually and 
internationally desirable. Some of them 
seemed to feel that it is a necessity if the 
world is to be preserved from anarchy and 
chaos. Winston Churchill, Secretary for 
War, has declared that a working agreement 
with the United States must be the keynote 
of the foreign policy of Britain. 

When Lloyd George came home from 
Paris and announced to the House of Com- 
mons the results of the peace conference I 
sat in the strangers’ gallery. When he men- 
tioned the League of Nations a_half- 
suppressed burst of derisive laughter swept 
round the crowded house. 

“T beg of you to take the League of Na- 
tions seriously,’ cried the premier. 

I do not believe that the majority of the 
Commons have ever taken the League Lh 

o 
think they are quite seriously in favor of 
something like an alliance with the United 
States. 

I talked with a good many people—on 
the tops of busses in London, in railway 
carriages, in little shops and inns all over 
England—and found that where they had 
given the subject any thought they were 
generally in favor of such an alliance. One 
of my English friends has been for forty- 
three years head waiter in one of the oldest 
and most English of London eating houses. 
When I was sailing for home after a year’s 
residence in London he and one of his 
assistants sent me a steamer letter. “May 
our two countries always stand together to 
protect the peace of the world” was the 
concluding sentence. 

During the first six months of last year 
London was the scene of a succession of 
great victory parades. Almost continuously 
the streets of the city were gorgeous with 
the flags of the Allies. It was pleasant to 
see the Stars and Stripes flying almost 
everywhere. It seemed to me that next to 
the Union Jack our flag was most numer- 
ous and conspicuous. Certainly it was gen- 
erously represented. In a single day on 
Regent Street, Piccadilly, Whitehall and 
the Strand I have seen displayed more 
flags of the United States than of all the 
foreign flags put together I have ever seen 
flying at home. 

In the United States I find no general 
feeling corresponding to that which exists 
in England. Among large and important 
classes of our people there is, on the con- 
trary, a growing irritation against Great 
Britain. Almost every important English- 
man I talked with admitted that there was 
no hope for a good understanding with the 
United States until the Irish question is 
settled; and in this country Great Britain 
had been almost as unhappy in her friends 
as in her enemies. ‘“‘Anglophile’’ has al- 
ways been a term of reproach; because the 
quality often carried with it a certain 
amount of snobbishness and half-concealed 
contempt for republican institutions the 
reproach has been too often justified. 


A Thriving Black Art 


Generally speaking I do not think the peo- 
ple of the United States have ever given the 
subject of an alliance or a working agree- 
ment with Great Britain anything like 
serious consideration. This is not to sug- 
gest that such an agreement is desirable. 
It may not even be worth consideration. 
But it might be interesting to clear away 
some of the tangled underbrush which pre- 
vents one from looking the idea in the face. 

One of the great curses from which the 
world suffers to-day is propaganda. It is 
the business of the propagandist to exag- 
gerate, distort, conceal or misinterpret 
facts; to deceive or mislead as many people 
as possible; to prevent any well-balanced 
view of the truth from becoming known. 
During the war the black art of propaganda 
was developed to an unheard-of extent. It 
ranked with the tank and machine gun as 
a deadly weapon. This is not the place to 
tell how in Paris or London—or Washing- 
ton—it was almost impossible for news- 
paper men to get the real truth about 
anything. 

Since the war the propagandists have, if 
anything, increased their activity. Every 
nation, actual or aspiring, every cause, 
good or bad—one is tempted to say almost 
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every personage—has agents at work 
poisoning the wells of information; which 
explains the frequent and ridiculous con- 
tradictions in the newspapers. 

In London I had an illuminating talk 
with the man who was the real head of 
British propaganda during the war. He 
had just gone back to private life. It was 
pleasant to hear him enthusiastically agree 
that, between friends and Allies, propa- 
ganda in the accepted sense is worse than 
useless; it is dangerous. 

“We must tell the truth about each 
other, as we see it,’’ he said. “‘We must be 
even critical in a sympathetic and good- 
natured way. By no other process can 
friendship and mutual respect be built up.” 

Now it is a favorite joke in London that 
the violet is not the national flower of the 
United States, which is a delicate way of 
saying that we are boastful if not blatant. 
A considerable part of that reputation is 
due to the back fire of our own propaganda. 
Agents of our Committee on Public Infor- 
mation arrived in England announcing 
that they were ‘going to put the Presi- 
dent over,” as if the head of the Govern- 
ment had been a new vaudeville performer. 
Stunts like the fabulous Fourth of July 
story of the achievements of our destroyers 
in sinking submarines also had their refiex 
action on the other side. We printed early 
in our participation in the war certain books 
with unfortunate titles. And it cannot be 
denied that individual Americans have, 
without being urged, frankly confessed that 
we won the war. 


Accepted Conventions 


We are a young people, with the faults 
of youth. We are doubtless too ready 
to give expression to our youthful self- 
confidence. But it is not a unique distine- 
tion; older nations are quite as quick to 
make what are properly rebuked in the 
young as boastful statements. 

There is a widespread convention that 
the British are the most modest of men. 
Reading the newspapers of London, listen- 
ing to the speeches of English leaders, it is 
refreshing to find that this is only a conven- 
tion. Pick up, for instance, the book on 
India, written by Earl Curzon, present 
head of the British Foreign Office. It is 
dedicated—I quote from memory—‘“‘to the 
British Empire, under Providence the 
greatest force for good the world ‘has 
known.” Listen to Sir Douglas Haig, 
commander in chief of the British armies, 
speaking at Newcastle, when he received 
the freedom of the city some time ago. 
“Tt is right,” said Sir Douglas, ‘‘to speak 
of our Allies, but it was the British Army 
that won the war.” 

Americans have been many times told 
that the greatest personage at the Paris 
conference was President Wilson, that his 
was the potent voice, his the controlling 
will. Mr. Garvin’s Sunday Observer, the 
great liberal weekly of London, does’ not 
agree. ; | 

“The most dynamic personal force wae 
Mr. Lloyd George,” it says. “In the world’ 
parliament at Paris his has been the most 
potent voice, his has been the freshest, the 
most original and the most diplomatic 
mind applied to the problems of the couneil 
chamber. The Peace Treaty bears the im 
press of his genius.” 

And that doesn’t half tell the story 
“The heavy work of making peace, lik 
the heavy work of making war, fell to th 
British,” says Lord Beaverbrook’s paper 
the Daily Express. “It was the Britisl 
delegates and the British officials wht 
practically drafted the treaty. It was thi 
British who chased the illusive issues ant 
after many exciting pursuits stripped then 
of their rhetoric and their prejudices an 
their phantasies and set them down in bali 
understandable language.” 

Another convention of the same kin 
is that the Englishman is so phlegmatic 
so immutable, so altogether unintelligibl 
that he is not able to understand himsell 

““We are a great people,” said the Times 
the ancient Thunderer, in a leader pub 
lished last July; “we are a great peopl 
and the envy and exasperating despair ¢ 
mankind. To our Allies, as to th 
Germans, we are a strange, unintelligib] 
people; and no wonder, since we are ul 
intelligible to ourselves. What is the caus 
of our immutability? Why do we go 0) 
doing the same things, whatever happens 
Why cannot custom stale our infinit} 
monotony? And why, being what we ar 
have we this enormous reserve of strength? 

(Concluded on Page 57) 
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HOSE who are 

seeking distinctive- | | ; : 
ness and smartness in 
footwear will find their 
ultimate choice in these 
_ better shoes. 
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“Faithful to the Last” 


Graceful lines, glove-like 
fitting qualities and ultra- 
durability are combined to a 
degree seldom foundin shoes. 


You will find these shoes at the 
better boot shops. 





Nunn,Bush (@ Weldon Shoe Go. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nunn-Bush_ 
Style Book 
on Request 
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The great TWIN CITY Line of Tractors now pro- 
vides power for all farm work on any size farm. 
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In the hard spots % 
on your farm the # 
TWIN CITY 12-20 will 

meet the demand for surplus power 


Itssixteenvalve- movable cylinder head gives quick 
in-the-head engine and easy access to valves and com- 
is built for just such bustion chambers. Removable cylin- 
emergencies. der sleeves—no reboring ever neces- 
It isa proven, perfect kero- S4tY- gil , 
_ sene-burning engine. Itsdouble The spur gear transmission drives 

valve capacity insures quick direct on both forward speeds. The 
clearing—hence, perfect combus- mMachine-cut, heat-treated steel gears 
tion. Valve-in-the-head construc- are completely enclosed and run in 
tion gives greater economy and more Oil on Hyatt roller bearings. 
power. Counterbalanced crankshaft Every feature that makes for surplus 
practically eliminates vibration. power, economy and endurance has 
Crankshaft drilled for force feed been included in the TWIN CITY 
oiling means perfect lubrication. Re- 12-20. 


Send for full information on this superpowered tractor and the complete TWIN CITY line. 


TWIN CITY COMPANY 


Selling Products of 
MINNEAPOLIS STEEL & MACHINERY COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. Fargo, N. D. Spokane, Wash. Indianapolis, Ind. Kansas City, Mo. 
Denver, Col. Great Falls, Mont. Wichita, Kan. Peoria, III. Lincoln, Neb. 
Des Moines, Ia. Salt Lake City, Utah Distributors St. Louis, Mo. 


Frank O. Renstrom Co. — San Francisco, Los Angeles, Stockton, Oakland and Sacramento, Calif. 
Baskerville & Dahl Co. —Watertown, S. D. Southern Machinery Co. — Atlanta, Ga. 
R. B. George Machinery Co. — Dallas, Houston, Amarillo, San Antonio, Texas; and Crowley, La. 
Eastern and Export Offices: Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. —154 Nassau Street, New York City 
Canadian Distributors 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. of Canada, Ltd. —Winnipeg, Manitoba; Regina,'Sask.; Calgary, Alberta 
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(Concluded from Page 54) 

“Tt is ‘British phlegm,’” answers the 
Daily Express, “the quality of hard re- 
serve, which has made us great, kept us 
great ‘and finds, us greater now than} ever 
before.” : 

The London papers are fond of referring 
to their compatriots as a wondrous, marvel- 
ous or amazing people. 

If sometimes this custom leads them into 
curious and amusing little complications 
and contradictions the foreigner who reads 
them will recognize only a very natural and 
human failing. 

On the morning after the great Victory 
Shi last July, for instance, the Express 
said: 

“This is a wondrous people. As the 
crowd melted away from the Mall streams 
of humanity crossed Birdcagewalk to St. 
James’s Park underground railway station. 
In any other country there would have 
been a frantic congestion of humanity, with 
all the elements of a seething scrimmage and 
a nasty rush for the gates. Not at all. This 
British crowd just sorted itself into an 
orderly queue two deep. No attempts were 
made to push in from the outside.” 

On the same morning, describing the 
same general situation, the Observer said: 
“Extraordinary scenes were witnessed yes- 
terday morning on the underground rail- 
way. At Earl’s Court the trains for the 
city came in packed and hundreds of people 
who crowded the platform fought desper- 
ately to gain a footing at every compart- 
ment.” 

But if one concludes that nationally the 
Englishman is not more reticent or modest 
than his neighbors—that indeed in these 
respects he is “‘ most remarkably like you” — 
he is a fool who is not quick to admit that 
no nation has more real and solemn right 
to its pride. One could not live in London 
last winter without getting at least some 
faint idea of what its tremendous war effort 
and the final victory had cost the British 
Empire. It was a cost beyond the compre- 
hension of stay-at-home Americans. Nearly 
nine hundred thousand Britons were 
killed—the flower of the race. No less than 
eight hundred great explosive bombs were 
dropped by German aéroplanes on London, 
and the people of England lived for four 
years with their belts pulled tighter than 
we have ever realized. 

If ever a note of bitterness against 


_ America creeps into English comment it 
is, I think, because they know we do not 


understand and cannot appreciate how 
much greater was the strain which the war 


_ threw on them. 


Increased Responsibilities 


I sat in the House of Commons and 


| heard Lloyd George declare that the Paris 


Treaty had increased by eight hundred 
thousand square miles of territory the 
responsibilities of the British Empire. If 
one adds to that other countries and terri- 
tories which in one way or another have 
come under British control during and 
since the war and sums up the total the 
result is amazing: 


BRITISH TERRITORIAL GAINS SQUARE 
MILES 


niin 191,000 
German Southwest Africa. ...... 322,000 
German Hast Africa... ....... 384,000 
PAGHIELGEMIOS Moe cr. sues sw oe 5,000 
WOGDUMEME Sk kk 400,000 
DUGHIMIIIEE fh ho ke we wd 985,000 
We oe 170,000 
ACHING 5 9 oa 10,000 
We a+ 5 Oe 30,000 
MGQPOUAINIGMeN Ss Fe ke kkk 140,000 

Came kk es 600,000 
{bin 3 Se 460,000 
Opie... Sn 3,000 
PDD Ee. ww wk wee 15,000 

AMERAL og “oh 2.0 0 3,805,000 


These figures are not entirely accurate. 
To some extént they are misleading, stand- 
ing without explanation. 

Egypt and Cyprus, for instance, were 
before in English occupancy. 

Persia is controlled only through a 
treaty which gives Great Britain exclusive 
rights to direct the finances and commer- 
cial and military affairs of the shah’s 
kingdom. 

In the final adjustment some of the ter- 
ritory listed may be allotted to others 
among the Allies. But an effort has been 
made to allow for such possible changes 
and it is believed the table is sufficiently 
near the truth to illustrate the point that 
the war has added to British possessions 
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and spheres of influence more territory 
than is contained in the whole United 
States, including Alaska. 

The astounding fact is that to-day the 

Union Jack flies over more than one- 
quarter of the land area of the globe. One 
has heard in addition the claim that 
“Britannia rules the waves!” 
_ I spent a week last September in Devon, 
in the southwest of England, making head- 
quarters at a village inn high up on the 
wild and desolate country of Dartmoor. 
Walking one day down a long sunken road 
we came finally to a tiny and ancient village 
called Meachey. 

There was a little public house in which 
the oak table and benches were black and 
battered with centuries of use, and a village 
church the stonework of which would indi- 
cate it might date back almost to Norman 
times. 

Under a huge yew tree in the old church- 
yard stood a new tombstone in the form of 
a truncated pyramid. On one side of it 
was cut: “Thomas Atkinson, late Sergeant 
Major Royal Artillery”; who died in 
November, 1918, aged seventy-eight. On 
the three other sides were recorded the 
deaths of the old man’s four sons. One 
had been killed in China some years ago. 
The three others had fallen in France. The 
dates of their deaths marked the progress 
of the war. 

They were all men past the first flush 
of youth. One had fallen in 1916; one 
the next year; and the last, a man in 
his late forties, had been killed in action 
in October, less than a month before the 
Armistice. 

It was no strain on the imagination to 
picture the paternal veteran of earlier wars 
standing shock after shock until, when his 
last son was killed in Flanders, he, too, gave 
up the fight. 

There in that remote and forgotten 
village churchyard was written in little for 
the casual stranger the whole story of the 
price of empire. Reading it one realized 
that what one may call British boastful- 
ness—if he wishes—is based on a solid and 
somber foundation of fact. 


Lhe High Country 


GENTLEMAN in Pioneerville, Idaho, 
ought to be able to write good pioneer 
stuff and Mr. Ezra Howard does. He writes 
about a hunt he once made east of Yellow- 
stone Park: 

“That is sure some country, upside down 
and turned over. I saw one place where the 
formation was rolled over like a scroll. I 
was in what they call the Natural Corral— 
a strip of country just dropped down one 
hundred and fifty feet below the rest of the 
land, with walls straight up and down. 
There is only one place where stock can get 
in and a fence a few rods long incloses 
miles of good grazing land. In one of the 
caves in the wall here I found some Indian 
writing done in charcoal. 

“West of the park a Boise man got lost 
some years ago and froze to death within a 
half mile of the railroad. A few weeks ago a 
wealthy man from Pittsburgh went hunt- 
ing between here and the park and strayed 
off from his party alone. No one knows 
what became of him. 

“Some think he was murdered and 
others that he wandered until exhausted, 
and so died. October has been unusually 
cold and stormy and for days it snowed 
almost continuously. 

“My father had an old map of the West, 
published in 1845, which I will try to 
get for examination. It is fairly accurate. 
The Boise River is called Reed’s River on 
the map. I think it locates old Fort Henry. 

“‘Pioneerville is one of the oldest towns 
in this part of Idaho and once there were 
thousands of gold hunters here, for the 
placers were very rich. Many fortunes were 
made and even now we find some good 
ground a few miles from the old town, which 
is now only a few old shacks with a half 
dozen people living in them. Idaho City, 
once capital of Idaho, with ten thousand 
voters, now probably has less than one 
hundred people. Centerville and Placer- 
ville and Quartzburg are mostly has-beens, 
though they are working some good mines 
near Quartzburg. I rather look for a min- 
ing boom of small dimensions, for there are 
some good ledges of silver, gold and lead. 
There has never been much quartz devel- 
opment done, for placering was the only 
thing the early miners cared for. There is 
some game about here and deer seem to be 
increasing.” 





——* 











of life 


W HETHER on duty or pleasure bent, you are 
assured real comfort in walking if you wear 
AIR-PEDS. They apply the rubber-heel prin- 


ciple to the entire shoe. 


In wet, slushy weather AIR-PEDS safeguard the 
health by keeping the feet “high and dry’’— off 
the damp ground. They give a ground-gripping 


tread like the cushioned paw of a dog, and make a 
man surefooted. AIR-PEDS do more, they 


Save the Shoes 


and preserve their shape 


For all walks 


They prolong the life of sole, welt and uppers, and are a boon 
in these days of soaring shoe prices. 


AIR-PEDS are made in three pieces, are light in weight, and 
are attached where the greatest wear comes. They can’t crack 
and won’t draw the foot. They have stood up under the severest 
military tests. 


Get shod with AIR-PEDS to-day 








TRADE MARK 


Apply the rubber-heel principle to the entire shoe 


PIONEER PRODUCTS, Inc., 35 w. 39th st. NEW YORK 








AIR-PEDS are 
made of new, qual- 
ity rubber (black 
ortan). They cost 
$2.00 the set, and 
are easily and 
quickly attached. 


If your shoe store 
or cobbler cannot 
supply you, send 
us $2.00, outline 
of your shoe, its 
color, and your 
dealer’s name. 
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You, Too— 
Can Have This 


light ever offered you f 


the house. 


(Coleman 





Make and burn their own gas, 
from common motor gasoline. 
300 candle power — more light 


than 20 oil lamps. 

Can’t be filled while lighted. 
Can't spill, can’t explode. 

Burn dry without harm. Inspected, 
tested and guaranteed against any 
defect in material or workmanship. 


, 





Style CQ 329 
Price $9.50 
Canada $12.50 











The illustration 


Shade, regularly 
supplied. 
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The Quick-Lite Lamp 
is equipped with a Unt- 
versal Shade Holder 
which fits any shade. 
here 
B shows the Opal Art 








Style LQ 327 
Price $8.50 
Canada $9.50 





Wonderful Night-time Daylight! 


HERE THEY ARE— the absolutely finest lights ever 
invented—the lights you should be using, right now. 

Here is the Quick-Lite Lantern, ready for any job, any- 
where, any night—the safest, strongest, steadiest, handiest 
or after-dark work. 

Here is the Quick-Lite Lamp. Use it in the home — all over 
It brings you the clearest, brightest, yet softest, most easy- 
to-read-by light you ever let fall on the page of your paper or book. 


The brilliant yet soft natural radiance of the Coleman Quick-Lite is 
far more than ‘‘not-harmful-to-the-eyesight.” It is positively beneficial 
to the eyes. Because whenever you read or sew under the mellow bril- 
liance of the Quick-Lite, eye-strain vanishes along with darkness. 

This is not a mere claim. It’s a fact. You can see them and prove 
it for yourself. Go to the store, ask the merchant to demonstrate. He'll 


do it and you won't be satisfied until you are an every night user of 


QuicktLite 


Lamps and Lanterns 


Light them with matches—no 


torch needed. 

No wick to trim—no daily clean- 
ing and filling. 

Cost only about a third of a cent 
per hour to operate. 

Lantern has mica globe; stands 
rough handling; will last for years 
in ordinary use. Bug-proof; wind 
and rain can’t put it out. 

15,000 DEALERS sell Coleman Quick-Lite 


Lamps, Lanternsand Lighting Plants. Let yours 

demonstrate the Quick-Lite for you. See it in 

actual use. If your dealer can’t supply you, 
write nearest factory branch. 


The Coleman Lamp Co. 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Gasoline Lamps in the World 


Wichita St. Paul Toledo Dallas 
Los Angeles Atlanta Chicago 
















































EVENING POST 


Sense and 


The Efficient Letter Writer 


No. 1. To Accompany a 
Manuscript Submitted for Publication 


EAR EDITOR, I really think 
It’s up to you to take 
This piece, because my Great-aunt Jane 
Once knew your Uncle Jake; 
Your book 
For twenty years I’ve took; 
In Maine 
T ate some lobster stew 
Beside a famous authoress ; 
I neither smoke nor chew. 


Your sympathy I’m sure that I 
Can count upon if you 
Are married, single, wealthy, poor ; 
A Democrat, a Jew; 
Wear ties 
And socks to match your eyes; 
Like all 
Green vegetables but beans; 
Are Bolshevistic, mystic, bald; 
Can’t live within your means. 


So won’t you please to pay me cash 
And print these verses P. D. Q.? 
For I’ve a wife and seven kids 
And all the grocers’ bills are due; 
I won 
The war against the Hun; 
A paint- 
Ing in the Louvre I’ve had; 
1 doa mile in fifty flat; 
My life has been quite sad. 


There, editor, you ought to find 
One reason in that bunch 
To touch your adamantine heart 
And land me with a punch. 
If not— 
T’ve saved my surest shot. 
Confrére, 
All hail! At Syracuse— 
Or Harvard, if you like, or Yale— 
I RAN THE COLLEGE NEWS! 
— Margaret Matlack. 


A Precarious Job 


HE recent merger of the New York 

Herald and Sun, which resulted in the 
closing of the old Herald office, caused no 
little disturbance and mental anxiety 
among the newspaper men affected, several 
of whom had spent half a lifetime at the 
desks they then held. 

An old copyreader on the Herald, who 
had been on the desk for a little more than 
forty years, threw down his blue pencil in 
disgust at the announcement that the old 
shop would go out of business. 

“T knew darn well when they got me to 
take this job,” he said petulantly, “‘that it 
would not be permanent.” 
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Sims’ Way 
jo ae ae SIMS aimed to have all the 
men who were at sea under his direc- 

tion, during the war, act on their own ini- 
tiative. 

One day the admiral got a wireless from 
a captain, saying in substance: “Am lost in 
the fog. Shall I try to proceed to destina- 
tion or return to port?”’ 

And Sims wirelessed back: “‘ Yes.” 

The captain didn’t get it, and repeated 
his original message. 

So Sims then wirelessed back: ‘‘No.” 


The New Tribunal 


Ne YORK’S big spree on New Year’s 
Eve came at the time when the city 
was emerging from its excitement over the 
many wood-alcohol victims. 

The police courts were prepared for a 
busy morning after. Oddly enough there 
was a surprising falling off in the usual 
number of drunk cases. Magistrates who 
had seen what went on the night before 
were puzzled. 

‘How do you account for the lack of 
drunk cases to-day?” one of them asked of 
a veteran policeman as he ran through the 
docket. 

‘Well, you see, Your Honor, there’s been 
a change. All the drunk cases nowadays 
are sent direct to the morgue.” 


Why He Rejoiced 


ILLIAM FLEISCHMANN, just re- 

turned from France, tells of an Irish 
soldier of the A. E. F. who was badly 
wounded, almost losing his sight. The 
wounded Irishman was cared for in a hos- 
pital near Verdun overlooking a wrecked 
village in that devastated area. He re- 
sponded to treatment and finally the band- 
age was removed from his eyes. 

“Where am I?” he asked as he gazed out 
the open window at the shell-wrecked 
village and the torn-up wheat field. 

“Why,” said the nurse to soothe his feel- 
ings, ‘‘you are back in Ireland.” 

“Well, the saints be praised,” he cried, 
again taking in the view, “we’ve got home 
rule at last!” 


Paging Mr. Doe 


ee clubman dreamed 
that he died and went to heaven. 
While sitting in a beautiful palace a cherub 
came through paging him. 

“Call for Mr. Doe! Call for Mr. Doe!” 

“Here you are, my boy,’ the clubman 
said, beckoning to the page. ‘‘I’m Mr. Doe. 
What is it?” 

“Your wife wants you on the ouija 
board, sir.”’ 
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Says an eminent 

== Se 3 nutrition expert: ‘“In using dried fruit 

| ee hs, Sa! (such as Sunsweet Prunes) we obtain not only 
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- TD ps Sei so =e, ganic acids found in them. Remember, too, that prunes are high in iron. 
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ERE is a fruit-food beyond compare—a 

health-food essential to your daily fare! 

Thanks to California’s wonderful sun- 
shine, SuNsweeT Prunes are natural “‘sweet- 
meats.’ They contain more digestib/e natural fruit 
sugar than any other fruit. They are rich in tonic 
iron. And not only are they tasteful and nutri- 
tious in themselves, but they help to keep the 
entire diet on an even keel. 

Ask your grocer for these top-quality prunes 
and serve them, early and often, in numberless 
ways. Also—send for our collection of SuNswEET 
Recipes, printed on gummed slips (5 x3") so you 
can paste them in your cook book or on recipe 
filing cards. Your Recipe Packet is waiting for 
you—and it’s free. Simply address— 
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CALirorniA Prune & Apricot Growers INc. 
103 Market Street, San Jose, California 


A coéperative association of 7,500 growers 
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“Ts that so, Mac?” he asked. 

“Sure it is! Now I know where a big 
four-pointeris bedding regularly only three- 
quarters of a mile up yonder” —I pointed 
toward the shoulder of old Bear Den. 
‘“‘He’s been there ever since the snow line 
crawled past the brushy points in the 
spring.”  s 

Hiram looked up the steep mountainside 
and scratched his head. 

“T see,” he said. ‘And you think I 
ought to go and get him?” 

“Tt’ll be a cinch!” I said. “‘We’ll get up 
about three o’clock in the morning and 
we'll get him and be back before it’s too 
dark to travel. Or if it comes dark on us, 
why we can lay out and build a fire. And 
if we don’t get him we can keep on going 
for three or four miles across the Devil’s 
Washboard and camp out all night. I 
know of three or four nice ones that have 
been hanging round in the Washboard 
roughs.”’ 

Old Hiram cast an eye about the com- 
fortable camp and looked up the steep 
slopes of old Bear Den again. Then an idea 
seemed to strike him. 

“Suppose you go and get him, Mac,” he 
suggested. ‘‘Do you mind?” 

“Why, sure not! But 2 ; 

“ All right,” said Hiram with a deep sigh. 
He put his hand in his pocket and brought 
out a ten-dollar gold piece. ‘“‘There,’’ he 
said, and sighed again. “I leave it all to 
you, Mac.” 

“But, Hi,” I said, ‘‘what’s the ten dol- 
lars for?”’ 

“For getting my deer,” said Hiram. 
‘And by the way, Mac, I wish you’d take 
my new rifle out with you and try it.” His 
eyes went back to the market page and I 
saw that he had forgotten me. 

Well, I took the new rifle and went up 
and brought down the buck. But I didn’t 


enjoy it much, for I was worried to death 
trying to figure old Hiram out—and he 
wouldn’t add up right no matter how I 
figured him. Why should he bring this ex- 
pensive gun three or four hundred miles 
into the wilderness to kill a bueck—and then 
pay me ten dollars to take the gun and kill 
the buck for him? 
All behind the velvet! 


qr 


LD Hiram had been with me nearly two 

weeks and I was getting to like hima 
whole lot. He was just like a big good- 
natured boy out for a vacation—that is, 
most of the time. But sometimes when he 
was reading his telegrams he didn’t look 
that way. They were business telegrams, I 
think, and when he read them a hard steel 
veil seemed to drop down over his eyes and 
you couldn’t see behind it. That worried 
me too. Just when I’d think I understood 
him fine that veil would drop down and 
shut me out. 

““Mac,’’ Hiram said to me one day, “‘my 
family is coming up next Thursday. Wife 
and daughter and two friends. Chinese 
cook. Stay ten days. Of course they were 
not included in our original bargain, so we 
will have to make another deal. How much 
extra?”’ 

“Well, Hi,’ I said, “I don’t know. I'll 
think it over.” 

Now I remembered how kind Hiram had 
been to me and about the twenty-five-cent 
cigars I’d been smoking and something 
inside of me said I wouldn’t charge him 
anything. Then I thought of the three- 
hundred-dollar gun and the expensive rods 
and the ten dollars he had handed out so 
freely and I thought: ‘‘Oh, well, he won’t 
miss it. Besides, I expect he’ll be tickled to 
pay it. But I'll make it low; just enough so 
he won’t think I’m making it too easy for 
him. It might embarrass him if I did that.” 

“Oh, well, say a dollar and a half a day 
extra, Hi,’ I said, and blushed when I said 
it—it was so low. 

“Too high!” 

I didn’t recognize his voice. It was hard, 
crisp, with no human quality in it, so far 
as I could see. 

“T think a dollar is ample.” 

I felt a cold rage steal over me and I 
trembled with it. I was hurt and mad and 
bewildered. Was this the same man whose 
twenty-five-cent cigars I had been smoking 
for two weeks? Was it the same man 
who had paid me ten dollars for taking a 
little stroll and shooting a buck with the 
most beautiful rifle [ ever cuddled to my 
shoulder? 





* Why, it must have cost old Hiram a thou- 
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Well, we argued it back and forth for 
nearly an hour. I got a lot of Scotch in me 
and the Scotch blood doesn’t like to be 
skinned in a business deal. But the trouble 
was the longer we argued the more I felt 
myself slipping. I got hotter and hotter, 
while old Hiram got cooler and cooler. The 
hard level quality never left his voice and 
the steel veil of his eyes never wavered. 
When we finally compromised at a dollar 
and a quarter it was because I was so mad 
I couldn’t talk any more. 

Those extra people would be with us ten 
days. Old Hiram had argued me out of 
two and a half dollars! And him with all 
the money there was in the world! 

“The camp equipage will arrive day after 
to-morrow, Mace,” said Hiram cheerfully. 
“That will give you plenty of time to set 
up the new camp before the party gets 
here.”’ 

Again a cold feeling crept over me, but 
this time it was dismay. If Hiram brought 
a pack-train load with him, what would 
four other people—two of them women— 
bring? I had a presentiment that I was 
going to be stung some more. 

And I was right. When I went down to 
Watts there was that hard-hearted Tom 
Milton looking hopefully at another moun- 
tain of camp stuff marked “Meeker.” I 
won’t go into details, but there were six or 
seven tents and a cookstove, a collapsible 
canoe and a ton or two of grub and several 
boxes of ammunition and holdalls and blan- 
ket rolls and mattresses. Well, it took Tom 
Milton and me two days to get it all into 
camp and set up. Tom charged me another 
ten dollars, the miserable thief! 

I hadn’t cooled off yet when Thursday 
came round. I saddled up the jackasses, 
grouchy and sour as a green persimmon. 
When I was ready to start I stalked over to 
where old Hiram was sitting dangling his 
fly in the water and reading his paper. 

“These folks walk?” I asked. 

Hiram came to the surface and re- 
garded me absently. 

“Oh, no,” he said. ‘‘They’ll ride the 
horses.” 

“What horses?” 

‘“Why, I bought some horses in the 
San Gabriel Valley and ordered them 
sent to Eureka. My Eureka agent has 
seen to it that they arrived at 
Watts Station this morning.” 

“But how do you know 
they’re there? Maybe there’s 
been some mishap or other to 
delay them.” 

““Don’t you worry, Mac, 
they’re there.” 

Hiram went back to his paper. 

That knocked me speechless. 


sand dollars—yes, two thousand, or maybe 
three! For at that time there wasn’t any 
railroad into Eureka. The horses would 
have been shipped by rail to San Francisco, 
loaded on a boat and sent up to Eureka 
and then brought over the mountains a hun- 
dred miles—just for ten days’ use! 

And Hiram had not even batted an eye! 
And this was the same man who had wasted 
a whole hour jewing me down two dollars 
and a half for ten days of hard work! Fora 
minute I saw red and every muscle in my 
body itched to take the miserly old devil 
by the neck and heave him into the river, 
costly cigars and all. But I got hold of 
myself after a while and punched the old 
jackasses down to Watts. The first fellow 
I saw when I got there was Jeff Arnett. I 
knew Jeff; he worked in a livery stable in 
Eureka. 

‘Hello, Jeff!” I said. ‘‘What you doing 
over on this side?”’ 

“‘T just got in with some horses for the 
Hiram Meeker outfit,” said Jeff. ‘‘Ever 
hear of him? They say he’s got so much 
money he itches all over.” 

“The old son of a gun’s camping with 
me,’ I said. ‘“‘You look worn out and 
sleepy, Jeff. What’s the matter?” 

Jefi’s haggard face twitched. 

“‘T been riding all night, Mac,” he said. 
“They didn’t send us word until fifteen 
minutes before the time I ought to’ve 
started. What d’ye think of that? These 
here rich people think their money can 
work miracles.” 

ee pretty near right, at that,” I 
said. 

“You ain’t far off, Mac,” Jeff agreed. 
“But I got a hundred dollars out of it,” he 
grinned. ‘I should worry!” 


“You're better off than I am,” I said 
sadly. ‘If I break even I’ll be tickled stiff.” 

“What’s the matter—old Hiram skin 
you?”’ 

“ Jeff,”’ L says, “I got a feeling that when 
old Hiram goes home I'll be owing him 
three or four hundred dollars.” 

“‘T’ve heard he was a regular shark in a 
business deal,’’ says Jeff. 

“Shark!’’ said. ‘You take it from me, 
Jeff, old Hiram Meeker is a whole flock of 
sharks!” 

“Yonder they come,” says Jeff. 

The big automobile skimmed round the 
bend again, the same stiff-necked young 
man driving it. This time he had four peo- 
ple with him—an oldish woman and a 
young girl, with two young men riding on 
the folding seats. The young men seemed 
to have considerable trouble helping the 
ladies out of the machine. I couldn’t see 
why, for both women looked healthy and 
strong. But the boys helped ’em out as 
though they were made of glass. Then one 
of the young fellows came up to me and held 
out his hand. 

He was a nice-looking boy with red hair 
and blue eyes and a grin that went straight 
to your heart. I liked him. “My name’s 
Richard Coleman,” he told me. 

Then he introduced me to the two ladies. 
The oldish one was Mrs. Meeker and the 
girl was Miss Doris Meeker. I liked the 
girl too. She was little and quick and her 
smile was like old Hiram when he was just 
asimple good-natured boy off on a vacation. 

“And this is Mr. Anthony St. Julian,” 
says young Coleman, introducing me to the 
other young man. 

St. Julian barely nodded, glancing my 
way indifferently, just as one would glance 
at a kitchen table 
or some other use- 
ful but uninter- 
esting object. He 
was bored—any- 
body could tell 
that,though 
he was very 
polite to the 
rest of the 
party. He 
was a thin 






















“‘Deus ex Machina? 
Surel Read Liters 
ally,’® Says Len 
Wisely, ‘‘it Means 
Driver of Outdoor 
Machines’’ 


youth with a sallow face that hadn’t any 
expression in it. I saw into his eyes once 


and they were still and expressionless, with. 


pupils like pinheads. Otherwise he was very 
good-looking. I didn’t like him. In fact, I 
hated him. Queer, isn’t it, how you can hate 
a person instinctively the first time you 
meet him? 

Jeff Arnett brought up the horses and the 


party mounted. Again the two young men 


had quite a competition helping the ladies 
up—especially in helping Miss Doris. Young 
Coleman won out, and as St. Julian turned 
away and allowed the lucky one to help the 
girl I saw his left shoulder twitch nervously 
up and his right hand pass across his lips as 
though brushing away an imaginary fly. I 
learned afterward that it was a nervous 
habit he had, especially when he was ex- 
cited. Just as I was about to give the word 
to start St. Julian spoke. 
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‘Our traps have not yet arrived,” hesaid. 

“Perhaps Mr. MacPherson can show us 
the way,” suggested young Coleman. “Then 
he can attend to the traps and follow later.” 

St. Julian’s shoulder twitched upward 
and he passed his hand across his lips. 

“Miss Doris has her camera among our 
traps,” he said politely. “I think we shall 
wait. 

He smiled, but it was not the smile of 
real people. I don’t know what it was, but 
whatever it was it was behind the velvet 
and I couldn’t figure it out. I glanced at 
young Coleman. He, too, was smiling po- 
litely, but his lips were white. 

We didn’t have to wait more than fifteen 
minutes before the truck came along. A 
Chinaman sat beside the driver. I had for- 
gotten the Chinaman. And when the truck 
drew up at the station and I saw the load it 
carried I felt like throwing down my hat 
and jumping on it. 

““What’s all that stuff?” I asked in a 
queer choked voice. It was St. Julian who 
answered. 

“Personal belongings,” he said. “We 
shall need them directly we have reached 
camp. Kindly have them brought after us 
immediately.” 

There were holdalls and suitcases and 
umbrellas and cameras and dust coats and 
raincoats and rifles and rods and painting 
outfits and butterfly nets. If I should go 
through the whole list it would sound like 
an inventory of everything that old man 
Noah carried into the ark. And I know that 
Noah was a tenderfoot too. I can put my 
finger on a million things that he’d better 
have left out in the rain—rattlesnakes and 
fleas and yellow jackets and blowflies—and 
several people I could think of if I sat down 
and concentrated for a few minutes. 

I looked about me, half dazed. Tom 
Milton was regarding me as pleased and 
happy as a coyote dog with a young rabbit 
in its teeth. Tom Milton hasn’t any soul— 
only a dried fungus such as you find in the 
hearts of dead trees. 

- “Want me to bring it up, Mac?” he 
asked. I nodded. | 

That would be another ten dollars. But 
I didn’t say anything more. I was licked. I 
stumbled back to my party feeling like a 
galley slave. Young St. Julian looked down: 
impatiently. 

““Y ou may proceed, MacPherson,” hesaid. 

And those kind words made me very very 
happy! = | 


T WAS another of the Hiram Meeker 
mysteries that you couldn’t help liking 
the man—when he wasn’t doing business 
with you. After I got the camp fixed 
up, with a tent for every individual 
/ of the party, including the China- 
% man, with a cook tent and a dining 
tent besides, I sulked for a while. I 
f don’t get over things quickly. But 
old Hiram was exactly as though 

. we hadn’t had any trouble. Maybe 
A he didn’t think we had had any 
trouble. Possibly it was an every- 

day thing with him—I don't 
know. 

Anyway, a couple of days later Hiram 
and I sat out on the river bank as usual, 
smoking our wealthy cigars and keepias 
still. It was a lovely day; the air soft an 
quiet as a sleeping kitten. Mrs. Meekel 
sat in a camp chair under the awning of he! 
tent reading a book. Over in the cook teni 
Hop Sing worked and sang to himself. Al 
least he probably called it singing, thougt 
it sounded like a riot. 

Presently Miss Doris came out of hel 
tent and started down toward the river 
She was dressed in some sort of fluffy whit 
stuff and she carried a pink parasol. A pink 
parasol on the Chanowah! But she sur 
looked fine. | 

I happened to glance round and I say 
both young men coming toward her. Botl 
tried to stroll along in a matter-of-fact way 
but they had a hard time keeping up thi 
bluff. Looked to me as though they’d reach 
her together, but Mrs. Meeker suddenly 
put her book in her lap. +f 

“Mr. Coleman!” she called. Youn) 
Richard stopped and went to her side, smil_ 
ing and polite, but again I noticed tha 
whiteness about his lips. 4 

“T’m reading Muir’s Mountains of Cali 
fornia,” said Mrs. Meeker, smiling tha 
polite smile that seemed to come from some 
where behind the velvet. ‘“‘ Muir speaks § 
: (Continued on Page 63) 
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There is only one grade of Congoleum 


and that is GOLD-SEAL Congoleum— 


WHEN you go to select your 
Congoleum $2 Art-Rug be 
sure to get the genuine bearing 
our Gold-Seal Guarantee on the 
face. The market is full of in- 
ferior imitations that are often 
misrepresented as being ‘‘just the 
same as Congoleum.”’ 
To be certain, always look for the 
Gold-Seal which carries our posi- 
tive and definite assurance of 


“Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money will be refunded” 
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Above is Congoleum Gold-Seal Art-Rug No. 364 


The 6x9 foot size retails at $9.75 


Congoleum $2" Art-Rugsaremade 
in the most charming patterns— 
the creations of leading rug de- 
signers; they wear longer by far 
and cost less than other printed 
floor-coverings; they are water- 
proof and sanitary; they are 
cleaned with a damp mop; and 
they lie flat without fastening. 


Your dealer has Congoleum $24 Art- 
Rugs in patterns and sizes suitable for 
any room in your home. Be sure to see 
them. Remember they’ re guaranteed. 


Gold-Seal Art-Rugs and Floor-Coverings 
write us and we will 
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Congoleum ¢e!4 Floor- Coverings 
Gold-Seal Congoleum is also made in roll 
form in a wide range of beautiful patterns 
suitable for use where you desire to cover 
the entire floor, such as in the kitchen, 
pantry, bathroom, halls, ete. Waterproof, 
sanitary, needs no fastening. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Price $1.00 per square yard 
for both two yard and three yard widths. 
Prices in the Far West and South average 15% higher than 


those quoted; in Canada prices average 25% higher. Ali 
prices subject to change without notice. 
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Color-Charts Free 


We have prepared beautiful color- 
charts showing Congoleum Gold- 
Seal Art-Rugs in actual colors and 
other charts showing Gold-Seal 
Congoleum in roll form. 

From these charts you can pick 
ot just the patterns to harmonize 
with your present furnishings. 
Write at once to nearest office for 
the chart you wish. 
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Original alike ofits type and of its title, this Reo Speedwagon easily 
maintains its leadership. € When, five years ago, this first 
pneumatic-tired commercial car was announced. it was. greeted 
with skepticism in trade circles. @ They all said pneumatic tires 
would never do for trucking service. € Most buyers too were 
doubtful.. @ Today there are more Reo Speedwagons in service 
than of any other make of motor truck of similar size and capacity. 
@ More than thirty thousand Speedwagons. @ And as a result 
of the proven economy of this pneumatic-tired Reo, the Speed- 
wagon is now the model for designers as it has long been the 
standard by which buyers judge trucking efficiency. @ Despite 


the fact that Speedwagon output has been. greatly increased, | 


the demand is still hopelessly in excess of factory capacity. q So, 
only way is to place your order at once if you would secure 
a Reo for early delivery. Today won’t be a minute too soon. 


Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
fondly of the water ouzel and I have been 
wondering if there are any of them in this 
country.” 

Meanwhile St. Julian had reached the 
girl’s side and was walking on down toward 
the river with her. I thought I saw a flicker 
of disappointment in her eyes, but if it was 
there it was gone in a moment and she was 
smiling and chatting with her companion. 
Behind them young Coleman hesitated a 
moment, then went back to his tent. 

I couldn’t help taking sides, for it looked 
to me like Mrs. Meeker had deliberately 
stopped Coleman in order to give St. Julian 
a moment in which to reach Doris before 
him. I wondered why, for to my mind 
Richard Coleman was worth a hundred 
St. Julians. But then I was prejudiced, for 
I hadn’t forgiven St. Julian for that ‘You 
may proceed, MacPherson!” 

I took an armful of wood over to the cook 
tent after a while and the Chinaman looked 
down toward the river where Doris and 
St. Julian sat together upon a rock. 

“He, he, he!” he giggled, ‘‘Missee Dol- 
lis, she likee Missee Coleman! Ole lady, she 
likee Missee St. Julium! He, he, he!” 

I didn’t stop to talk with Hop Sing, for I 
never like to gossip about my party. But 
as I went away Hop made another remark: 

“Missee St. Julium—he got ’em one-two 

| million dolla’! Missee Coleman—he no 
ap)? 
So that’s the way it went! One day St. 
| Julian would beat; maybe next day Richard 
| Coleman would get ahead. It got to look- 
ing like a game and I couldn’t help being 
interested in it. Whenever Coleman lost 
_his lips went white and stayed that way for 
hours. If St. Julian failed he watched out 
_ of the corners of his eyes with a still intent- 
| ness like a waiting rattlesnake, his shoulder 
| twitching upward at intervals and his right 
_hand brushing an imaginary fly from his 
‘lips. 
| PB ut no matter who won, all parties con- 
cerned smiled and bowed politely. It sort 
of scared me to think of all the things that 
were being kept bottled up behind the vel- 
vet. If it had been two young mountain 
men there would have been a fight. It 
wouldn’t have been a pleasant affair, or a 
polite one, and there wouldn’t have been a 
single smile let loose anywhere in that 
| vicinity. But after it was over there’d have 
been no doubt about the winner. And more 
,than likely the loser wouldn’t have been 
‘able to take part in the game for maybe a 
month, even if he had been willing. 
| The next day after this episode I was sit- 
‘ting with old Hiram as usual. Hiram had 
stopped reading his newspaper and was 
looking about the camp. It was a pretty 
camp, I had to admit it. It had made me 


sore, though, having to put up all those red- - 


and-white-striped tents and awnings just 
for ten days’ use. Seemed like wasted ef- 
fort. But it certainly was good to look at— 
the stream of water rushing through the 
middle of things and the gréat firs ringing 
round and coming down the high ridges to 
the river. 
_ “Tt’s a mighty fine camp you’ve made for 
jus, Mac,” said old Hiram. 

I felt a pleasant glow, for it was seldom 
that Hiram ever gave a compliment. 

“T always liked the place,” I said. 

I was busy oiling Hiram’s rifle. I had 
oiled it half a dozen times before, but I 
simply couldn’t miss an excuse for getting 
itin my hands. It was the prettiest thing 
Lever saw. The front sight was not the 
regulation stock affair of buckhorn, but a 
clean little dot that fitted exactly in the tiny 
notch filed in the rear bar. The whole gun 
was so perfectly balanced that when you 
threw down on the bead you didn’t feel any 
weight beyond the fore end. It must have 
cost three or four hundred dollars. No bet- 
ter than a forty-dollar gun, maybe, so far 
is shooting qualities went—for after you 
3et beyond forty dollars you generally pay 
‘or beauty. But boy, boy! That gun sim- 
oly snuggled in my heart like a long-lost 
‘riend. 
_ As I sat there caressing that marvelous 
sun I saw Miss Doris going down to the 
water again. Almost the same as the first 
ulair, it was. She carried her pink parasol 
ind I thought I saw her flash an anxious 
slance toward young Coleman’s tent. But 
is before both young men saw her at 


ne same time and began to do that . 


4nconcerned-stroll stuff all over. It looked 
ike another eyen break, with the chances 
‘hat the old lady would hop in and throw 
mother monkey wrench into the machin- 
ty like she did before. I did some quick 
hinking, 
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“Now, Mace,” I says to myself, “this 
ain’t your party. You stay out of it.” 

“But this ain’t a fair game,’ myself 
shoots back at me. “Young Coleman is 
fighting all by himself—and the old lady is 
against him, and Anthony St. Julian and 
Anthony St. Julian’s millions! It ain’t fair!” 

“T know it,” I says to myself. “But you 
stay out, Mac! You'll get in bad if you 
don’t. It ain’t your affair.” 

“All right,” says myself, sneeringlike, 
“‘you may proceed, MacPherson!” 

And as I remembered that, why, young 
St. Julian was passing not ten feet away. 

“Oh, Mr. St. Julian!” I called—for my- 
self had made me mad. 

For a moment it seemed that he was go- 
ing to pass me up. He knew if he stopped 
he would lose out, but his funny code of 
politeness made him pause—a moment. 
And in that moment Richard Coleman had 
reached the girl’s side and the two went on 
to the canoe together. 

“What is it, MacPherson?” asked St. 
Julian. One shoulder twitched upward and 
he brushed at the fly. I looked into his 
eyes. They were hard, expressionless and 
cold, with the pupils no bigger than pin- 
heads. They reminded me somehow of a 
rattlesnake’s eyes. I was asleep one day up 
on the slope of old Pigeon Top and I woke 
up to see a rattlesnake lying coiled not two 
feet from my face. He was looking 2t me 
with that lifeless, steady, evil stare. That’s 
how I know how a snake’s eyes look, 

“T just wanted to show you the rear sight 
on Mr. Meeker’s rifle,” I told him. “See? 
The nick is filed square at the bottom. To 
prevent blur, you know. I thought you’d 
like to know. Next gun you buy you ought 
to have ’em fix it that way.” 

“Thank you, MacPherson,” said St. 
Julian politely. It was the kind of polite- 
ness he would have used in thanking a 
policeman who had told him the name of a 
street in a strange town. 

Then he turned and went back to his 
tent. I went on polishing the splendid 
rifle, my face solemn as an owl’s, but myself 
chuckling away down deep. I could get 
behind the velvet a little myself, I found. 
Presently I glanced up and saw old Hiram 
watching me. He was looking more than 
ever like a happy good-natured boy and I 
wondered why. 

“Like it, Mac?’ he asked, and grinned 
a heap friendly. 

“This gun?” I said. “I never dreamed 
they made ’em, Hi!”’ 

“It’s yours!” 

It was as though somebody had hit me a 
stunning rap on the head. 

“I—I don’t think I understand you, 
Hi,” I blundered. He interrupted me. 

“It’s your gun, Mac, and I hope you kill 
more deer with it than I have.” 

I’m ashamed to say it, but I sat there 
with tears in my eyes while I let the won- 
derful truth seep in. This unbelievable gun 
was mine! Hiram had given it to me. It 
was not possible, but it was! 

I opened my mouth to say something, 
but thought better of it. Hiram was watch- 
ing the pair down in the canoe. There was 
no steel veil over his eyes now. No, the 
eyes that looked down upon the boy and 
girl were old and tired—but contented 
eyes. That is, they looked that way to me. 

But how was I to be sure? How was I to 
trust my own eyes any more? For was it 
possible that this man had once jewed me 
out of two dollars and a half and then given 
me a three-hundred-dollar gun? Was I 
crazy or dreaming or simply gone old and 
childish before my time? What was the 
answer anyway? 

Behind the velvet! 


Vv 


FEW more days went by and I began 

to be uneasy about Coleman and St. 
Julian. It had grown so serious that every 
now and then I could almost see the hate 
bursting out from behind the velvet. I say 
almost, for it never got quite through. But 
I could sense it. And I was sure that a 
game as fast as this one, and as serious, 
couldn’t go on long without an explosion, 
what with all the feeling that was bottled 
up behind the velvet. On the surface every- 
thing was peaceful and serene as a June 
morning—everybody happy and friendly 
and smiling—but just the same I wasscared. 
So I tried to get the two young men to go 
hunting. Wanted to take their minds off 
the game, you know. I tried St. Julian 
first. He hesitated and I could feel him 
hunting for an excuse. Finally he said he 
thought he wasn’t acclimated yet. Wasn’t 
used to the altitude. Later perhaps 
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But he thanked me—just as he would 
have thanked a leper that had offered him 
a kindness. Out of the corner of my eye I 
saw him flick a glance at young Coleman. 

Then I tried the other one. Coleman 
was embarrassed; I could see that. For no 
normal young man likes to refuse an invita- 
tion to go hunting. It was plain, too, that he 
longed to go, but he stammered out an 
excuse—I forget what it was—and blushed. 

“Later on, Mac,” he said, and I felt 
sorry for him, so I changed the subject. 

I understood all about it. Each was 
afraid to go and leave the other with a clear 
field. A lot of people joke about jealousy, 
but jealousy is no joke. It’s a kind of in- 
sanity. More than that, after he passes a 
certain point the jealous man is dangerous. 

But I didn’t give up. I was bound to get 
em out on the ridges and pull their minds 
away from the game—for at least one day. 
I thought it over, and later in the day when 
I was sitting out on the river bank with old 
Hiram an idea came to me. 

“Say, Hi,” I said, “why don’t you give 
Miss Doris a vacation from those two young 
fellows—take her riding or something and 
send the boys up on the hill after a deer?” 

Hiram looked at me and his eyes were 
blank. I don’t know even now whether he 
got my meaning fully or not. But he fell 
right in with the plan. 

“That isn’t a bad idea, Mac,” he said— 
“not a bad idea at all. We'll do it. We'll 
send the boys up together to-morrow morn- 
ing. They don’t need a guide—two husky 
chaps like them—so you stay in camp and 
rest. I’ll take the ladies and ride up the 
river and pull off a picnic.” 

I don’t know how he managed it, but 
when I got up early next morning both 
young men had gone. Along toward ten 
o’clock old Hiram and the ladies went away 
up the river on the horses and I was left 
alone with the Chinese cook. 

After I had cut some wood for Hop Sing 
and straightened up the camp I began to 
get bored, so I went over the river to see how 
the jackasses were getting along. I had 
turned them out to graze on an open bench 
just opposite camp. As I crossed the foot 
log at the narrow ford I noticed the foot- 
prints of Coleman and St. Julian in the 
sand. Evidently the young fellows had 
gone up the slope of old Bear Den. I looked 
all over the bench, but the jackasses were 
gone. I circled the place once and found 
their tracks going up the mountain. I 
hadn’t followed them more than a hundred 
yards till I came to the tracks of Coleman 
and St. Julian. Yousee, the jacks had taken 
a sudden freakish notion to follow the boys 
up the mountain. 

I went back to camp and got my war bag 
and put some lunch in it, then recrossed the 
river and took up the trail of the hunters 
and the runaway donkeys. I followed the 
double trail clear up into the elk-grass 
country and then I abandoned it, because 
it is hard trailing in the elk grass. Besides, 
I thought I knew what the donks would do. 
They’d probably go over and fool round in 
the low brush of the Deerpatch. I often 
came up to the big brushy open slope known 
as the Deerpatch to hunt, and I’d tie up 
one donkey and let the other graze round 
in the edge of the brush while I hunted. A 
donkey remembers these things. 

The Deerpatch was a sloping space of 
about ten acres of low buckbrush and flow- 
ering birch and all round the lower edge 
and up both sides the forest bordered it 
tall firs and pines, with a heavy growth of 
underbrush and thickets of young fir. When 
I reached the top of the Deerpatch I 
climbed up on top of a big rock and sat 
down. From this viewpoint I could look 
down over the entire Deerpatch. I often 
sat here watching for browsing bucks. If 
the donks were any place about there I 
would see them sure. 

Almost the first look I swept over the 
brush patch caught the figure of a man sit- 
ting on a rock below and on the north side 
close to the encircling forest. He was sit- 
ting perfectly still, watching the Deerpatch 
same as I was doing. I tried to identify 
him. He looked like young Coleman, but 
I couldn’t be sure. He wore a gray som- 
brero pinched in at the top. I could see the 
hat plainly, but the rest of the man blended 
with a young madrofia tree that grew be- 
hind him and close beside the rock he was 
sitting on. 

It was very quiet up there on the high 
slope of the mountain. Once in a while a 
jay would squall and now and then a wild 
bee or a yellow jacket would zoom past. 
Once or twice a woodpecker drummed away 
out in the forest. But mostly it was quiet, 
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with that peculiar quiet of mountain tops. 
Down in the low places, you know, there is 
continual noise, though your ears don’t al- 
ways tell you about it. But up on the 
mountain tops of a windless day it’s as 
though all Nature were holding its breath. 

Suddenly from the opposite side of the 
Deerpatch sounded the wicked crack of a 
high-power rifle. I was still watching the 
man on the rock, and at the sound of the 
gun the high sombrero spun into the air 
and the man rolled over the rock into the 
brush. At the same moment the young 
madrofia tree shook as though from a heavy 
blow. 

I jumped up and looked down at the 
other side of the brush patch from which 
the shot had come. I caught just a glimpse 
of a man standing in the undergrowth at 
the edge of the forest, stooped forward and 
peering across toward the rock. He was 
half hidden by the shadow and the en- 
circling brush, but I seemed to catch that 
familiar upward twitch of the shoulder and 
the sweep of the hand brushing away a fly. 
Again I say, I seemed to see it; I could not 
besure. Next instant the man was gone. 

I scrambled from my rock and ran round 
the top of the Deerpatch and down the 
side, making my way toward the rock on 
which the man had been sitting when the 
shot tumbled him off. I was sure of what 
I’d find there and I dreaded finding it. But 
when I reached the rock there was nothing 
to see. I thought maybe I had the wrong 
rock, but after looking about a bit I found 
the sombrero. There was a ragged bullet 
hole through the crown, but no blood. I 
drew a fine big sigh of relief. 

Then I remembered that I had seen the 
madrofia shake when the shot was fired. I 
examined the trunk and found where the 
bullet had entered after passing through the 
man’s hat. I looked at the opposite side 
expecting to find where it came out, but 
there was nomark. Maybe it hit a twig on 
its way across, or maybe the hat deflected 
it just enough so that it entered the wood 
flat. It was in there yet. 

Well, I took out my hunting knife and 
went to work on the four-inch trunk of that 
madrofia. It took me an hour of sweating 
and hacking, for my knife wasn’t made for 
woodchopping. But finally I got a ten-inch 
section of the madrofia trunk with the bul- 
let hole in the middle of it. TI split this 
section open carefully—and sure enough, 
there lay the bullet, halfway through the 
wood! As I had guessed, it had lost its 
twist before striking and it lay slightly side- 
wise. 

Only a few splinters held the two halves 
of wood together when I split them. I 
closed them again like a book and put the 
section in my war bag along with the ruined 
hat. Then I went over to the place where I 
had glimpsed the indistinct figure of a man 
peering across to note the result of his shot. 
I wanted to see if the empty shell was there. 
Generally an excited man will pump the 
empty shell out mechanically after a shot 
and forget about it. 

It was there. I found it without any 
trouble at all. It was for an automatic 
rifle. I put it in my war bag. 

I stood for several minutes trying to be- 
lieve this horrible thing. St. Julian carried 
an automatic rifle 3 

I wouldn’t believe it, so I started out 
again hunting for those fool jackasses. It 
was dark when I dropped down on the little 
bench across the river from camp. The 
jackasses wére there. They hee-hawed at 
me. Sometimes I think a jackass has a 
coarse sense of humor. 


The Meeker party sat about the table, 
having just finished supper. They invited 
me to sit down and eat and I sat down. But 
I didn’t want to eat just then. I told them 
that I’d go out later and have Hop Sing 
scare up something for me. And then I took 
out the section of split madrofia and laid it 
on the tabie before me. 

“T saw a funny thing to-day,” I said. “I 
was sitting on a big rock at the top of the 
Deerpatch and I saw a man sitting on an- 
other rock lower down. 

“He was wearing this’’—and I took out 
the hat with the ragged hole in the crown. 
A new hat, it was. 

“While I watched him,” I went on, “I 
heard a shot and the man on the rock rolled 
into the brush. I got a glimpse of the man 
that shot at him, but it was only a glimpse. 
Tran down to the rock and found this hat — 
but the man was gone.” 

It was a tremendously well-bred polite 
circle that regarded the hat. But nobody 


(Continued on Page 65) 
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N China, the natives have a custom of shaking 
hands with themselves whenever they make 
friends—just as motor car owners in the United 
States are doing who have learned what a long way 
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made any breaks. There were several ex- 
pressions of horror, but these stopped al- 
most as soon as they started. I looked 
round the table, but I might as well have 
| looked at a circle of masks—polite masks. 
“And right behind where the man had 
| been sitting,” I said, “‘was a little madrofia 
| tree. I cut it in two and brought down— 
_this’—I opened the split section and 
showed the bullet lying there. “It went 
' through the man’s hat and struck the 
| trunk of the madrofia—flat, for the hat had 
taken the twist out of it.” 
| “Horrible!” said Mrs. Meeker. “Is it 
possible that such things can happen in 
| such a peaceful spot?” 

But I was not through. 

“After I got my cross section cut off,” I 
said, ‘‘I went over to the place where the 

man stood when he fired at the man on the 
rock. I looked round a little while and 
found this’’—I put the empty shell on the 
| table beside the other exhibits. ‘‘It’s for 
| an automatic,’ I said. : 
| If I expected a sensation I was badly dis- 
appointed. There were several more polite 
| expressions of amazement and horror, but 
‘still the circle was repressed, unreadable, 
frozen behind the smiling mystery of the 
velvet. I quit. : 

Hop Sing gave me my supper and I wen 
out to the river bank and lay down to rest 

awhile and smokea pipe before going to bed. 
Thad sat here so much with old Hiram that I 
sort of had the habit. I think I had dozed 
‘off a while, for presently I heard someone 
| going down the river bank. The moon was 
just coming up and it made a moon path on 
|the water. Two figures stood by the river 
and I could easily see that they were Doris 
Meeker and young Coleman. I saw the 
| young man take the girl in his arms. I saw 
the girl clinging to him and I thought I 
heard her sobbing. One little hand went 
earessingly to his head. It was as though 
she was terrified at the near whiz of that 
bullet. 
| But it couldn’t be! I recalled how polite 
/and unemotional they had been during my 
/recital—it couldn’t be possible that I saw 
/what I thought I saw. And then I hap- 
pened to turn my head and saw St. Julian 

against the light of the distant camp fire. 
‘The young man stood slightly bent for- 
ward, his eyes fixed on the silhouette be- 
low—the silhouette of the two young figures 
against the moon path. To them they 
stood in the deep darkness. They had not 
the faintest suspicion of the way we saw 
‘them, thrown sharply against the moon 
path on the water. 
_ St. Julian’s body tensed and there came 
‘something into his attitude that started my 
hand creeping instinctively toward my belt. 
I made a slight noise in doing this. St. 
Julian started, drew a long breath and 
‘strolled casually back to the camp fire. 
When I reached him he was smoking a cig- 
arette and talking easily with old Hiram. 

“Well,” he said, “‘I think I shall turn in. 
And by the way,” he said, speaking casu- 
ally again, ‘“‘I think I shall go home 
to-morrow. I seem to find difficulty in 
becoming acclimated here.’ 

“You certainly should take no chances,” 
‘concurred old Hiram. His voice was polite, 
but there were no regrets. I wondered. 
But I, could make nothing of it. ‘‘One’s 
health of course,’’ went on old Hiram, 
east take precedence over everything 
else.” 

__ “Didn’t you see anything to shoot at to- 
day, Mr. St. Julian?” I asked. His strange 
expressionless eyes met mine in a long stare 
and I stared back. I wouldn’t lower my 
‘eyes for his. 
_ “Nothing, MacPherson,” he said. 

“Tough luck,” I told him. 

Everybody turned out to tell St. Julian 
good-by when he left directly after break- 
fast. I took him down to Watts with all 

my donkeys loaded with his personal be- 
longings. Old Hiram had been holding his 
automobile at the station for a week in case 
‘someone should want to go home suddenly. 
They packed a hamper of grub for St. 
Julian and old Hiram gave him a box of 
cigars. They were good cigars too. I hap- 
pened to know, for I had been smoking 
them right along. There was much bowing 
and smiling and lifting of hats, but I no- 
ticed that nobody shook hands. 

Then we rode away, St. Julian and I. St. 
Julian went first. I saw to that. Someway 
or another it made my flesh creep to have 
him riding behind me. I tell you the hills 
seemed sweeter and purer after his auto- 
mobile slid round the bend and disappeared 
toward Red Bluff. 
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Next day I learned that the rest of the 
party had suddenly decided to go home too. 
I was sent down to Watts with a telegram 
to Jeff Arnett and everybody began pack- 
ing. It was easy to figure on getting the 
people down to the station, but I couldn’t 
for the life of me figure out a way to get all 
their belongings down. 

“Say, Hi,” I said to old Hiram when we 
were ready to start, next day, ‘“‘how am I to 
get your stuff down in time? And where 
shall I ship it?” 

“What stuff?’’ asks old Hiram. 

I waved my hand at the tents, grub and 
everything—enough grub to last a man 
three years. Nearly two hundred dollars’ 
worth of tents and things. 

“Oh, that?”’ says old Hiram. ‘‘That’s 
all yours, Mac.” 

Again I was thunderstruck. 

“But, Hi,” I stammered, ‘‘why?’’ 

It was all I could think of to say. 

“Because I like you, Mac,” grins old 
Hiram. ‘‘You’re the only man I ever met 
who could visit with me all day and not say 
a word!” 

. “But there’s a lot of things, Hi,” I ar- 
gued, speaking feebly. 

“Six or eight boxes of cigars, pipe tobacco 
and canned goods—enough grub to last a 
man three years.” 

“All yours, Mac,” says old Hiram. And 
I didn’t say anything more. I couldn’t. 

While the party was busy getting into 
the automobile down at Watts young Cole- 
man slipped over to my side and gave mea 
hundred dollars. 

“T wish it was more, Mac,” he said. 

And I knew he meant it. I didn’t know 
what to say, and while I was trying to find 
something that would seem to fit, the young 
man went on. 

“And Mace,” he said, ““I—that hat and 
madrofia stick—you know, the one with 
the bullet in it—if you’ve no use for those 
things I wish you’d send ’em down to me. 
And the empty shell—souvenirs, you 
know.” 

“Sure!”’ said. We shook hands—a good 
hard grip. 

“And say, Mac,” he said, “‘I want you to 
come and see me. Later on when— 
when 

“T understand,” I told him, and again 
we shook—a good hard grip. I liked young 
Coleman. 

Then everybody shook hands with me 
and the automobile slid round the bend 
again. Jeff Arnett came up for the horses. 

“You're a lucky old fish,’’ he says sort of 
enviously. 

“T certainly am,” I says, thinking about 
the grub and the hundred dollars and the 
rifle and things. 

“Yes, sir,” says Jeff, “lucky fish is right. 
That’s the finest horse I ever saw.” 

‘‘Which horse?”’ I asked him. 

“The one Miss Doris rode. She’s given 
him to you. 

All my life I had been wanting a horse to 
ride—any old horse, for I’m getting old and 
don’t hike like I used to hike. But a horse 
like that 

“How do you know?” I asked huskily. 
“What did she do it for, Jeff?” 

“‘She told me she wanted you to have it 
because you were an old dear and because 
you were a de—de—deus ex—hanged if I 
remember what it was she called you. Any- 
way, there’s your horse—and you're a lucky 
old fish.” 

I turned away, for I didn’t want Jeff to 
see the tears that had come into my old 
eyes, 








I don’t understand it even to this day. 
Why should Hiram have jewed me down 
two dollars and a half on money I had hon- 
estly earned, then give me several hundred 
dollars’ worth of things I hadn’t earned? 
And the beautiful rifle? And the horse? 

Now I'll never know whether I saw 
young St. Julian shoot at Richard Coleman 
or not. Sometimes I think I did; and then 
I remember all the smiles and politeness 
and I don’t know. It’s behind the velvet 
and I can’t hope to reason it out—and it 
worries me. 

But sometimes I have strong suspicions. 
I was in San Francisco a couple of years 
after—Richard Coleman had sent me the 
money for the trip. And while I was visit- 
ing him at his home Doris took me through 
the house. 
came to the nursery I didn’t want to go in, 
but Doris insisted. I tiptoed round as quiet 
as I could, for I was scared. On the wall in 
the most prominent place—right over the 
cradle—was a picture of me standing by the 
road down at Watts Station. She must 


Nice big house too. When we’ 
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“Here’s the best razor for you— 
So you won’t use mine” 


HEN a man shaves himself with a Genco Razor 

—a regular razor of the type all barbers use— 

he gets to prizing it. If he catches his son using his 
precious razor, he buys his son another. His own 
Genco Razor is not for other hands. It might not be 
handled with proper respect. It might be dropped and 
nicked. He values it more highly every year. Though 
one Genco Razor is built as perfectly as another, 
he just can’t believe that he can get another as good. 
Perhaps it’s the beautiful steel in each; perhaps it’s 
the keen, businesslike edge each takes; perhaps it’s the 
ease with which a man regains that edge by stropping. 




















Anybody Can Strop a GENCO Razor 


Three features make stropping it unusually easy: It has a broad 
back; its bladeis hollow ground; its blade is ground with that 
special bevel just behind the edge. These three features see to it 
that Genco Razors go against the strop at the correct angle. A 
few light strokes—the Genco edge! Think of the pile of money 
saved by using the same blade every day. 

Barbers use Genco Razors, because every one is made of special 
Genco steel that retakes quickly a perfect shaving edge. 

Ask your dealer to show you the three Genco features mentioned. 
Try our razor without risk—‘‘Grenco Razors must make good or we t 
will.” Get a razor that you will prize as all Genco owners do theirs. 





If your dealer is out of our razors, write to us 
and we will send you one 


Geneva Cutlery Corporation, 230 Gates Ave., Geneva, N. Y. 
Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Razors in the World 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Oft 





TO DEALERS 
Inquiries and orders for 
GENcO Razors arrive by 


every mail. We prefer 
to send you those com- 
ing from your town. Our 
handsome GENco Dis- 
play Cabinet free with 


your first order, will 
make big sales for you. 
Write today for ad- 
ditional information. 
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have snapped it the morning she left. On 
one side of the picture hung a high som- 
brero pinched in at the top and with a 
jagged hole through the crown. On the 
other side of my picture hung a split sec- 
tion of madrofia with a bullet lying close to 
the heart. 

And under my picture was written “‘ Deus 
ex machina.” 





divides his time between telling anec- 

dotes and acting in the movies, there 
occurred on a certain dining car of a trans- 
continental train a little incident which 
may or may not point a moral, but which at 
least suggests a tale. There is a certain 
hour before luncheon in the morning when 
the steward of a dining car puts all his 
waiter boys to work scouring up the silver- 
ware. It is the etiquette among the car 
crew that each shall do his share in these 
unrewarded services, and rather close watch 
is kept on every member in order to see that 
he is on the job. One day one of the largest 
and most portentous waiters of the crew 
turned up missing from the morning cere- 
monial until the mement when the work 
was nearly completed. The car had been 
lying overnight at a division point, a city 
which did not lack attractions; but the 
majority of the car crew had remained on 
the job. When therefore this absentee 
appeared decked out in his Sunday clothes 
and loftily put aside his hat and stick, 
apparently not noticing what was going on 
about him, he became the center of all eyes 
then and there present. 

Zi Boy,’ ’ said one little chap, looking up at 
him, ‘‘’pears like you is all dolled up whiles 
all us common niggers gotta work. Where 
you-all been now, Bill? 

Bill stood looking at his interlocutor in 
haughty silence for some time. At length 
he uttered one word in reply. ‘“Else- 
wheah!”’ said he. 


\ CCORDING to a friend of mine who 


After Elk Near Henry Lake 


There is a certain element of indefinite- 
ness and uncertainty attaching to a little 
mountain expedition with which I was 
identified last fall that leads me to remem- 
ber the single and satisfying word of the 
absent waiter. I don’t care to say where 
we went hunting, for the very good reason 
that I don’t know where we were, and 
neither does anyone else of the party. But 
I certainly can say that we were elsewhere. 
Indeed in our camp the little story and its 
catchword got to be our staple joke. When 
we went home and when people asked us 
where we had been we all grinned and 
shook our heads, and answered only: 
“Elsewhere.”’ We did not know then and 
don’t know now where we were. Which 
proves that even in these days of limited 
‘ea raaie country even old-timers can get 
ost 

I presume the four of us who started out 
at the opening of the Idaho elk season to 
get some winter’s meat might all have been 
called old-timers. Our cook had lived in 
that country for some years, the young 
rancher who got up the party has been a 
hunter all his life, and our other young 
ranchman, now living in the same district 
near Henry Lake, has in his time had a wide 
experience in the cow country and game 
country of Idaho, Wyoming, Montana and 
other Western states. We were all out-of- 
door men of long experience. Our hunt 
was rather a business proposition on the 
part of the ranchmen, who regularly count 
upon elk meat as part of the fall provender. 
I went along because I happened to be in 
the country at the time and because I had 
not been in camp in the mountains for 
quite a while and wanted to see how the 
smoke would smell once more. I can’t 
say that I cared much to kill an elk, but I 
took my pet bear gun along and am very 
much afraid that had I run across any sort 
of quadruped bigger than a muskrat I 
might have felt tempted to try out the 
aforesaid bear gun. 

For the average elk hunt, under the lov- 
ing care of a professional guide who charges 
twenty-five or thirty dollars a day and who 
leads you round with a big pack train, I 
care nothing at all; and the shooting of an 
elk out of a band of animals driven down 
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Now I don’t know what deus ex machina 
means. I haven’t an idea; but I don’t 
think it is anything bad, for Doris and 
Richard think a heap of me. When I’m vis- 
iting them they mighty near come out from 
behind the velvet. 

I asked Len Williams what deus ex ma- 
china meant. He thought it over a long 
time. Len doesn’t like to pass anything up 
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from the mountains by the snow in their 
annual close-packed migration seems to 
me as near zero in sport if not in sports- 
manship as anything I can think of. In- 
deed there has not been any very keen 
sportsmanship in getting an elk in the case 
of ninety-nine per cent of the elk which 
have been killed in and round the Yellow- 
stone Park, which is their sanctuary in the 
summertime. I have known people to turn 
up their noses in scorn at anyone who would 
go and shoot a poor old elk, because it is so 
easy. Quite true in some conditions. Ours 
did not happen to be that sort of hunt. 
We had a small outfit and no guide at all. 
There was no snow on the ground. The 
elk had not begun their migration. We 
were to hunt in the mountains twelve to 
twenty-five miles west of the Yellowstone 
Park, probably fifty miles or more from any 
of the park bands of elk. Our elk would be 
plumb wild ones, living on their own, in a 
rough country where they could take care 
of themselves—a hardy sort of country to 
hunt in, where a man had to know some- 
thing about big game to have any hope of 
success. In short the stalking of the High- 
land stag in Scotland is rather a soft and 
easy kind of game compared to still- 
hunting elk in the country which lies be- 
tween Moose Creek and the Buffalo Fork 
west of Yellowstone Park in Idaho. As 
we found it it was a strictly sporting propo- 
sition and I enjoyed every minute of it. 
Besides that, we got lost. 

We sent a wagon with our camp outfit 
to our base camp on Moose Creek, rather a 
long day’s drive. Later on Jim and I rode 
down horseback one day, perhaps thirty 
miles, joined later by Jack, our other cow- 
man, fresh from shipping a few hundred 
beef cattle at the nearest railway station. 
The fall storms had not yet set in, though 
snow might be expected any time. The 
weather continued rather bright, the nights 
very cold, as we hunted above’six thousand 
feet altitude. 

Jim had often hunted in this country be- 
fore for his fall meat, and he never had been 
unsuccessful. We did not think it would be 
anything but a pleasure jaunt to go in 
there and fill our licenses. That was the 
least of our troubles, and since it is the 
least of mine also herein, I may say that the 
half wagonload of meat which a big cow 
elk represents seemed to me a plenty, 
though to these hunters, used to bringing 
home a wagon entirely full, it looked like a 
bitter disappointment. 

We had a big wall tent, a little sheet- 
iron stove, good beds and plenty of grub. 
We took in baled hay for our animals, a 
half dozen head including our saddle 
mounts. It looked easy and we did not 
hurry or worry in the least. Just the day 
previous a ranchman had come out with 
two elk, one bull with a magnificent head. 
We supposed we could stroll in there and 
pick up an elk apiece without any trouble. 

Indeed, so we could have done had it not 
been that said ranchman was on the dot at 
the opening of the season, and we were 
several days late. We do not begrudge him 
his luck, which he deserved, but his trip 
killed ours. His hunting put the elk all out 
of the Moose Creek bottoms clear over east 
and south into country entirely unknown 
to any of us. We found sign one day, two 
days and three days old in any quantity. 
The valley of our beautiful little river was 
tramped up with elk, and I presume we 
found twenty big wallows in a couple of 
miles. It seemed that at any minute we 
surely must jump the game. But as a 
matter of fact the sign did not freshen, and 
after several days we realized that we were 
up against a country with no elk in it. 
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without making a bluff that he knows all 
about it. 

“Deus ex machina?’’ Len says. ‘““Why— 
er—machina means machine and ex means 
out —— 

He studied some more and I thought he 
was stuck. Then his face brightened. 

“Deus,” he said—‘‘why, that means 
driver, I bet you! Sure! Read literally,” 
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Where had the elk gone, and how could we 
get to them? 

On our first hunt Jim and I climbed 
straight up the steep shoulder of a moun- 
tain in order to reach certain open mead- 
ows upstairs, where usually he had found 
elk without any difficulty. This high coun- 
try overlooked the valley and it was our 
theory that the elk were going down to the 
stream in the evening or early morning for 
water, and that in the forenoon they would 
go up to these high meadows to lie down. 
There was some feed in the upper range, in- 
cluding a great many mushrooms. Perhaps 
not everyone knows that elk are very fond 
of mushrooms. We found countless places 
where they had dug up mushrooms, and 
saw many bitten mushrooms. 

We had been so fortunate as to get a 
light snow during the night, just enough to 
wet our feet but not enough to make track- 
ing easy. I soon found that I was out with 
a real big-game hunter and a courteous 
sportsman—entirely too courteous when 
meat is needed in camp. 

We made a good, long, steady hunt in 
the choppy broken country which lay along 
the crowning ridge on the upper side of our 
river valley, but though we saw fresh sign 
we could not locate any game until about 
midday. Then I saw Jim stop and squat, 
motioning to me with his hand. Ishould say 
that we were hunting in very thick lodge- 
pole pine country a great deal of the time, 
in which an animal could be seen but a very 
short distance. Jim, who was a few yards 
in advance, had seen an elk, whether a cow 
or bull he could not tell, get up from its bed 
and stop after trotting a few steps. He 
tried to show me the animal, but I could 
not see it at first. At length I did see it— 
just a glimpse of its quarters as it swung 
out of sight in the thicket. Jim could have 
killed it, but wanted to give me the shot. 
It was the only chance either of us had for 
many a long mile after that. 

I have never seen a country in which it 
would be a simpler matter to get confused 
than these choppy broken hills covered 
with heavy pine and lodgepole growth, 
having no general trend or contour and 
showing no water courses running down to 
the main stream. We were just up in the 
mountains, and beyond knowing our 
general direction to camp and to the river 
there was no keeping track of one’s locality 
except by the sun or the compass. 

We concluded to work farther up toward 
the head of the Moose Creek Valley, and to 
make a long walk short we finally did drop 
down into that valley five or six miles above 
our camp. Sometimes we would be sepa- 
rated in our hunting, and due to this fact 
we lost the second shot of the day. Know- 
ing that game often lies in quaking-asp 
thickets we started down through one of 
these when we dropped into the valley— 
there is a series of these highly colored 
quaking-asp pools which extends for some 
miles along the upper side of Moose Creek, 
making it the best landmark there is in all 


that country. As I sat down for a moment 


in one of these thickets I saw the bushes 
move, and there came out into the path 
near the stream an indistinct gray form. I 
held my fire, thinking that it might be Jim. 
An instant later I knew that it was a good 
black-tail doe. Just a little boynce and it 
was behind a rock and gone. Which ex- 
plains why we did not hang up any meat 
that night. 

We found the trail of our black-tail and 
also that apparently of every elk in the 
world, when we got down into the valley of 
Moose Creek. It was a regular path, worn 
into such a runway as an Eastern hunter 
never sees. We did not find any sign fresher 
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says Len wisely, “it means driver of ow 
door machines.” 

“‘Outdoor machines?” I says. Len noo 
triumphantly. 

“Sure!” he says. “‘Jackasses, you knoy 
Latin joke, see?” 

And I wake up nights sometimes an 
just lie there and worry over it and wond¢ 
if Len’s right. 
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than two or three days old, but as we wel, 
absolutely certain that the country we) 
full of game and as this was only the fir: 
day of exploration we agreed that all w 
had to do was to wander out there som 
morning and kill as much meat as we like: | 
The entire valley was full of elk beds. The 
wallows and stamping grounds could t’ 
seen in almost every damp place along th 
river. It was a beautiful hunting countr_ 
and the hunting exaltation was a thin| 
impossible to resist. It did not seem s| 
awfully far down to our camp, at the hea 
of wagon transportation, though I presum | 
it was more than six miles. Perhaps hal. 
way down we found the camp of tk 
hunting party which had been there th/ 
previous week. We were alone in the valle 
at this time so far as we knew. Everythin | 
looked prosperous and propitious. 

But we hunted day after day and foun. l 
no game. Jack and Kelly made a tremer| 
dous tramp up in the high country south 1 
the river and reported fresh sign, but of el 
heading deeper and deeper up into th 
mountains. Jim and I had only the sam} 
story. The elk had been there but were nc 
there now. The boys thought we wel) 
lucky to get one partnership cow elk, ir 
stead of one apiece. We held a generi| 
council of war after several days of unsuc)| 
cessful work. 









Split Creek Country 


“They have moved in south to Spl 
Creek, or whatever you call it,” said Jae 
after a while. ‘‘All the sign we saw we 
heading over south. It’s awfully dry in th | 
hills now and they’ve just gone over ther 
to the nearest water. If we go over ther| 
we'll hit them sure.’ 

Jim smoked for some time in his ow 
quiet way. “‘E reckon that’s so,” said hi| 
“Have you ever been on that creek?” 

“No,’’ said Jack, ‘‘but, of course, we kno 
where it is—it heads in east of here an 
breaks through west and south to th 
Snake Valley, so all we’ve got to dois wor| 
south till we hit it. It can’t be more tha! 
six or eight miles from the trapper’s cabi| 
up on Moose Creek. 

“T don’t know just where it is,” said Jin 
“but it’s a cinch we can’t miss it. I wis 
we had a map—not that most maps are an} 
good. I never had any trouble getting a 
elk in here before, but I always wanted t 
see the Split Creek country anyhow. Wha 
do you say to dropping over in there S| 
morrow?” 

We all thought that was the most ser, 
sible thing we could do, and all enjoyed th 
thought of a little independent exploratior | 
None of us had any real idea where tha 
creek was, and there was neither map nc} 
trail to give any help. It was a case ¢| 
running by the compass through a ver! 
puzzling mountain country. So that wa) 
how we got elsewhere. 

We left our cook at the wagon camy) 
took a saddle horse each and put our be 
rolls and a little grub on one of the wago_ 
horses, a big brown animal which ha 
never been packed before. Few gree) 
Idaho horses love to carry a pack, but tw 
or three old-timers can do much by way ¢ 
persuading a pack horse. Jack took on th 
hard task of leading this pack horse b 
rope, as it had never been trained to kee 
the trail. Moreover, there was no trail. 

We started out jauntily early in th 
morning on our journey. By noon we wer 
perfectly well convinced that we had no) 
the slightest idea on earth where Spli 
Creek was or how far it was. We had go) 
up into very high country, from which wo 
could see Sawtelle Peak and much of th) 
Snake Valley lying toward the west ani 
north; but toward the south, east, north 
east and northwest there stretched an end 
less succession of low broken hills covere! 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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There are special Certain-teed paints and 
varnishes for every need. All are sold on the 
Certain-teed fair price policy, which means 
savings for you. You pay only a price based 
on the cost of producing each particular kind 
| : Wee Sat and shade, rather than to pay the same price 
; Labisenliahid Be f for most colors, which is the way paints are 


usually so 
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i A New Method of Pricing Paint 


For many years it has been the custom to make the 
) white paint used on outside surfaces the basis for de- 
| termining the prices of other colors. 


The Certain-teed policy has always disregarded this 
custom. 


Instead of charging one price for most colors, Certain- 
teed prices are based entirely on the cost of manufacture 
of each kind and color. 
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| Many Certain-teed colors therefore sell for less than you 
| have been accustomed to pay. 
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f Even on small jobs, this often represents a worth-while 
i} Saving; on the larger ones the saving may be con- 
siderable. 


Coupled with Certain-teed quality, this policy makes 
i Certain-teed paints unusually economical. 


For the Certain-teed materials are so carefully selected 
and so thoroughly mixed that they cover an unusual 
area of surface per gallon. 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
with dark timber. We had no real idea 
where we were then, though, of course, we 
knew we could get back to Moose Creek. 
It is all very well to talk of running by 
the compass, but in country such as this 


you simply have to do the best you can. | 


The pitches were too steep to ride straight 
up or down, so that we had to rail-fence. 
Continually we met dense thickets of jack 
pine through which the unhappy pack 
horse had to drag its way the best it could. 
Our horses were tired and heated, and we 
were a trifle puzzled. Still we all agreed 
that we certainly would get down to our 
creek after a while. 

We should have headed sharp southwest. 
Instead of that we took easier going toward 
the southeast and at length toward the 
east. Late in the afternoon we crossed 
what we felt sure must be the divide which 
we had been ascending. Naturally we sup- 
posed all we had to do was to follow the 
ravines down to the first water, and then 
follow it to the creek. 

But there was no water. We were, as it 
transpired, now on the western edge of the 
great Pitchstone Plateau, a high semi- 
volcanic table land which covers a good 

ortion of the southwestern corner of 

ellowstone Park. No streams head up on 
that plateau. There may be a few remote 
water holes in average time, but the past 
season had been one of extraordinary 
drought. We found gullies full of washed 
rocks whereapparently considerablestreams 
had flowed at one time, but they were dry 
as a powder horn now. These no doubt 
meant surface water only. Moose Creek 
and many others of these streams which 
run into the Snake waters burst out in big 
springs at the bottom of this high plateau— 
in such tremendous springs as the great 
outflow known as Big Springs, where a full- 
fledged river comes out from under the foot 
of the mountain, some fifteen or twenty 
miles west of Yellowstone Park. We were 
now entirely above the level of all these 
waters, in a high dry country which none 
of us had ever seen before and never wanted 
to see again. 

“Well, we’re going downhill anyhow,”’ 
said Jim. ‘‘ We'll either go into our creek 
or the head of Moose Creek, that’s sure.” 

So we pushed on. Perhaps a couple of 
hours or so before dark we found the first 
water we had seen—a couple of good 
springs or seepage holes surrounded with 
green grass, but not running any water. 
These springs were both still muddy and 
the place entirely tramped up. We had run 
into one of the secret meeting places of 
wild game, and had we suspected water we 
certainly should have approached it with 
greater care. 


The Mysterious Trail 


We rested and watered our horses. We 
did not know where we were or where our 
creek was or where anything else was. We 
had wandered round many hours in a 
country from which we could not see out or 
see ahead. 

We concluded to keep on going downhill 
as long as we could, still believing that we 
were on the most plausible road to the 
coveted country. 

I don’t think that any of us felt any too 
sanguine when we started down this little 
draw below the springs. Neither did we 
feel in the least certain, though somewhat 
more cheerful, when we found crossing our 
coulee at right angles a plainly marked 
blazed trail which we were pretty sure was 
government work, though we did not know 
the blaze—a long blaze with a short chip 
cut out above it. 

We started south along this trail, not 
knowing what it was or who had made it, 
though it seemed that the ax work was not 
more than a week old. We soon found it 
was a very old trail and was in course of 
being reblazed by somebody. The original 
blazes, a very long cut and a short chip out 
above it, could be seen, almost overgrown, 
pepsrently twenty or thirty years old at 

east. 

“This looks to me like it must be a trail 
made by those old buffalo hunters that 
used to work on the Buffalo Fork and in the 
Jackson’s Hole country—Dick Rock and 
all those fellows,” said Jim. ‘‘My old dad 
used to go over there and he told me there 
was a sort of trail made. He and two 


fellows started out from Jackson’s Hole, 
and they were lost more than two weeks 
down in here somewhere, trying to get 
through. Now I figure this must be an old 
hunting trail made a long while ago.” 
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“Well, who’s freshening it up now, I’d 
like to know?” demanded Jack. “It looks 
like they intend to hold a church sociable 
or something in here. And look at the glass 
jars and tin cans. Must have been about a 
hundred of them in here working.” 

“One thing sure,’* I said to them, ‘‘the 
axwork is getting fresher. We'll run them 
down after a while, no matter who they are. 
They must have a base camp somewhere 
below here, and they must be working out 
from that.” 

The other fellows all agreed to this and 
we all agreed also that the said base camp 
must be on our creek. As a matter of fact 
I presume it may have been on the Buffalo 
Fork, and was probably about forty miles 
away from where we then were, but just 
then we did not know that. 

Our blazed trail was running north and 
south, evidently a thoroughfare trail of 
some sort, brushed out pretty well in the 
thick places—it looked like heaven to our 
pack horse after what he had been through. 
At length Jim pulled up. 

“Say, fellows,” said he, ‘‘this can’t be 
any hunting trail.’ 

“Tl bet it’s the west line of the park, 
that’s what it is,” said Jack. 


Night in a Dry Camp 


We studied on that along time. Jim said 
he had seen the park line, and that it was 
cleared out wide and unmistakably, and 
ran due north and south. Jack retorted by 
telling him that that was on the northwest 
corner of the park and not down here. Then 
we all put our heads together and began to 
figure whether we could have got as far 
east as that from our camp in one day’s 
travel. 

As a matter of fact none of us ever knew 
just how far west of the park line our camp 
was—it was probably somewhere round 
twenty-five miles at least. 

Our trail did not run straight, but wan- 
dered somewhat with the contour of the 
country. 

“Sure it'll lead to water pretty soon,” 
said Jack. “This old pack horse begins to 
need it. I wouldn’t mind a drink myself.” 

We had not a canteen or a water bottle 
along, and it never occurred to us that in 
that country we should get out of touch 
with running water. 

We lost our trail two or three times where 
it jumped a ridge, and followed out some 
lesser trails made by no one knows whom, 
old trails such as a trapper would lay out. 
But at last we found our main course again. 
Ahead of us lay a deep valley. 

“Lucky we got here,” said Jim. ‘Dark 
pretty soon now. Of course that’s water 
down there.” 

But it was nothing of the sort. The 
valley was dry asa bone. A creek bed fifty 
yards wide had not a drop of water in it. 
Old Badger, the cow horse which I was 
riding, an animal of a great deal of sagacity 
and of many years of range and mountain 
experience, at just about this time wanted 
to take matters into his own hands. He 
knew it was time to go into camp, and he 
knew that he wanted a drink. He swung off 
strongly downstream and wanted to leave 
the trail. 

“That horse smells water,’ said Jim. 
“‘He’s a wise bird and he knows a lot of 
things. I’m almost of a notion to go down 
that way.” 

We concluded, however, that we ought 
not to leave our blazed trail, which gave us 
our only assurance of ever getting out of 
that country; and we were confident that 
it soon would lead us to water, whereas no 
one could tell what sort of going Badger 
might take us into. Here is where we made 
a very possible mistake. The instinct of an 
old hunting horse is quite often better than 
all the knowledge of a man. I am pretty 
sure that Badger either thought that water 
was that way or that he smelled elk or 
other horses—he was a great horse to point 
elk, Jim always said. 

“Well, here’s horse tracks,’? exclaimed 
Jack. ‘‘We’re all right now.” 

Sure enough, in our little creek bed were 
the tracks of three horses, all shod and all 
going south on the trail. The ground was 
very dry and sandy, but we did not think 
the trail was more than two or three days 
old. Of course we were sure that these 
horses would take us to water. 

No doubt the trail would have taken us 
to water sometime, and it was a matter of 
great regret to us that we did not have time 
to follow it out, for we would have been 
glad to know just where water was; but 
we never found it on that trail. 
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Dark came down. We found ourselves 
at the edge of a wide flat swale covered with 
sand, dotted with the trunks of a few half- 
rotted trees, remnants of an earlier forest 
fire. We just could discern on the opposite 
side of this open place the beacon rays of 
our trail, still going strong and heading a 
little east of south. 

We pulled up and held a brief consulta- 
tion. We could not go a half hour longer 
and could not get back to water over the 
trail we had been traveling inside of twelve 
or fifteen miles. There was nothing to it— 
we had to make camp, and make a dry 
camp at that. 

“Tf you ask me,” said Jim, leaning over 
with his leg in the saddle, ‘‘I’ll say we’re 
elsewhere.” 

“TI wonder,” said Jack meditatingly, 
“what old Kelly is doing back there in 
camp. I'll bet he is burying his face in a 
piece of elk meat right this minute. And 
he’s got coffee—he’s got coffee, I’ll tell 
you.” 

“That’s more’n we’re going to have this 
night,”’ said Jim. ‘‘I’d give a dollar a 

“Shut up!” said Jack. ‘“‘You mustn’t 
talk about it in a dry camp, and mustn’t 
think about it.” 

We proceeded to make our dry camp. 
And that indeed is the reason I am telling 
this story—not because it is much of a 
story of adventure, but because it is some- 
thing of an adventure for these thickly 
settled times and places, and because it 
may be of some possible use to some other 
chap who may get caught in a dry camp 
just when he is not looking for it. 

We had had water at three o’clock that 
afternoon and though the afternoon was 
warm it now was cold, so that we did not 
suffer much from thirst. The main trouble 
was about the horses. We could not risk 
them even on picket lines, even had there 
been any grass worth mentioning, for we 
knew they would break back home if they 
got away. In short they did stampede 
twice, old Badger being the leader of the 
mutiny and lining out on a trot which 
would have robbed us of our caballada had 
not Jack’s long legs brought him along- 
side at last. We had to tie all of the horses 
short and tight with strong halter ropes, 
and they passed, no doubt, a very wretched 
night, hungry and thirsty both. 

Jim was for going to the woods to camp, 
where the shelter would be better against 
the wind, but Jack vetoed this. 

“T’ve been with old desert rats and old 
Indians lots of times,”’’ said he, ‘“‘and any of 
them will tell you that it is colder in the 
woods than it is out here on the sand in the 
open. You try it now.” 





Cowboy’s Delight 


We slept in the open, making our beds 
down close to some half-rotted logs. We 
were able to find a few pine boughs close 
enough at hand to make a sort of bed, 
thick enough to keep us out of the cold 
sand. We did not need to trouble about 
water, and our firewood was at hand in the 
resinous limbs of the fallen trees. A keen 
wind came up and the sky was overcast. 
All in all, I would not call it the cheerfulest 
camp I ever saw, but I don’t think any of 
us felt uneasy or unhappy. 

We had some. sugar and some useless 
coffee, some tea which we did not need, a 
little flour which we could not use, a few 
scraps of bread, a little bacon, and quite a 
lot of elk meat which we had brought along. 
We had one jar of jam, one can of tomatoes 
and a few spuds, as the term goes. Jack 
elected himself cook. And so, up there 
somewhere at the west edge of the Pitch- 
stone Plateau, in the dark and with the 
cold wind blowing, we sat down by our 
pitch-pine fire and did not do so badly after 
all. I can say that I did not suffer any 
thirst until about two or three o’clock in 
the morning. Had the weather been very 
much warmer I think we should have 
suffered much more. 

I have never been out with two better 
men than these two young ranch friends. 
They seemed to be wanting to give me the 
best of it all the time. We had but the one 
can of the cowboy’s delight—canned to- 
matoes, a beverage which has saved many a 
life in the dry country—and I found that 
the idea of these other fellows was that I 
should have about two-thirds of that. We 
ended by dividing even, and left about a 
cupful for breakfast. 

We sat up for a time in the cold wind, 
swapping hunting experiences, and at last 
turned into our beds, with the understand- 
ing that we would make an early start on 
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the back trail in the morning. The nearest 
water was at the elk wallow which we had 
discovered that afternoon, some ten or 
twelve miles back. We knew we could find 
that, but did not know how soon we could 
find the head waters of Moose Creek, and 
we had no intention of trying to retrace our 
wandering journey of the day, which by 
no means could have been done. 

Weslept warm enough in our cowpuncher 
beds under the tarpaulins on the sand flat. 
A very heavy frost fell in the night, so that 
in the morning the saddles and bridles were 
covered deep in white. Our rifles, of course, 
were in bed with us. It was a strange feel- 
ing to lie there and see the dawn come, at 
first gray and then a little pink at the head 
of our flat, a line of black ragged snags 
standing out against the lightening back- 
ground of thesky. I hated to call my young 
friends, but it was understood that the first 
man to waken should be the first one to 
shout. 

We found that our horses were still with 
us, thanks to the halter ropes. We still had 
a little grub left for breakfast. The remain- 
der of the can of tomatoes tasted mighty 
good. I think any one of us would have 
given fifty dollars for a cup of coffee. Asa 
matter of fact, however, I don’t think the 
actual physical discomfort of the first dry 
night is very much to be dreaded. We were 
able to joke about it a little bit, at any rate, 
as we threw the bed rolls together and re- 
packed our big brown horse. 


When All Rules Fail 


“He’s a finished pack horse now,” said 
Jack, casting loose his lead rope. ‘He'll go 
home with the others now, and all we’ll 
have to do is to pry him loose when he gets 
anchored.” 

On this basis we started off, not so very 
long after daylight. 

“TI just would like to know who made 
this trail,’ said Jim. ‘And I’d like to 
know where we are and how far it is to any 
place on earth. Elsewhere? I’ll say it’s 
elsewhere, all right!” 

At the edge of the flat, where the trail 
left the wood, we put up a pole across the 
way, so that anyone riding would notice 
the note which was pinned to the near-by 
blaze. In that note we left our names and 
the date, and asked that the note be for- 
warded to the superintendent of the Yellow- 
stone Park. We added the request that 
the finder would please tell us where in the 
dickens we had been; stated that we were 
not uneasy, but that our horses were tired; 
said that we knew where water was a dozen 
miles distant, and told where we had 
camped on Moose Creek. This was more 
in conformity with etiquette than for any 
other reason, because we were pretty sure 
that we could do twenty-five miles that day 
on a forced march, which ought to bring us 
into the Moose Creek country. 

I have said that we suffered no discom- 
fort from thirst, but as I am somewhat 
addicted to coffee the loss of it may have 
given me the intense headache which I 
experienced—a malady which left alto- 
gether when finally we arrived at our elk 
wallow and stopped for luncheon, and the 
only real discomfort of the trip. Our horses 
certainly enjoyed the water even more than 
we did. To our regret, however, we found 
that our elk had not been back. 

The question still rose, Where were we? 
We did not really know, except that we 
were south and east of our camp and 
south of the head of Moose Creek, though 
none of us knew how far east of us Moose 
Creek ran. Jack and Kelly had come to 
one fork where the creek was reduced to 
one big spring—about a mile or so above 
our usual hunting range in that valley. We 
thought, however, that there must be an- 
other arm of the creek which ran almost 
over to the line of the park. We figured 
that the best thing we could do would be to 
follow our blazed trail on north, in the hope 
of cross-cutting Moose Creek water some- 
where and so getting down into that valley. 

But it is all very well to read the rules 
about getting through a strange country— 
when you get into the country itself, that 
is something different. The rules don’t 
seem to be of any use at all. For instance, 
there is a rule which says you should sit 
down and build a fire if you are lost. If we 
had doné that we should have been there 
yet. There is another rule which says you 
should follow the general trend of the water 
courses. Very fine—but here there were no 
water courses, just a series of steep choppy 
hills covered with pine and covered also 
with a continuous carpet of down timber. 
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An ordinary window shade—a coarse 
muslin cloth coated with chalk and clay 
to give it weight and smoothness. This 


brittle filling quickly loosens and falls 
out—cracks and pinholes appear—the 
shade wrinkles.and sags 


There’s a wrong and a right 
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A Brenlin window shade—so heavy, so 
tightly woven no chalk or clay is needed 
to give it weight and smoothness. That 
is why Brenlin outwears two or three 
ordinary window shades. It wears and 
wears 


way to buy window 
shades, too 


Ask for “window shades” and 
you'll get the ordinary kind made 
of a coarse and_loosely-woven 
cloth that’s coated with a “filling” 
of chalk and clay to give it weight 
and smoothness. 


And you'll be disappointed. 
For that filling, soon becoming 
hard and brittle, is bound to 
crack and fall out under the 
strain and stress of every-day 
usage. Unsightly — 
pinhole streaks will = 4 
appear—your & 
shades will wrinkle 
and sag. 


tie 
Ordinary material 


cracks when folded 


But ask for the 7 
tight 


Brenlin Window 
Shade and you'll get an entirely 
different kind of shade—a shade 
made of cloth so fine, so heavy, 
so tightly-woven and perfect that 
it needs no chalk, no clay, no fill- 
ing of any kind! A shade that is 
soft and supple, hanging smooth 
and straight always. A _ shade 
that will outwear two or even 
three of the ordinary kind! 


At every house-cleaning time 
for years you'll rejoice—no shades 










the long-wearing window 


to hang—Brenlin will stay like new. 


Go to the Brenlin dealer in 
your town. See the many rich, 
mellow colorings he has in this 
long-wearing material—and 
Brenlin Duplex, one color on one 
side, another color on the other. 


To make sure you’ re getting gen- 
uine Brenlin, try the famous Brenlin 
folding test, and look for the name 
“Brenlin” perforated on the edge 
—when you buy and 
when your shades 
are hung. If you 
don’t know where to 
find Brenlin, write 
us; we will see that 
you are supplied. 

For windows of little importance, 
Camargo or Empire shades give you best 
value in shades made the ordinary way. 

Write today for a valuable booklet 
on how to shade your windows beau- 
tifully; it’s free. With it we will send 
you actual samples of Brenlin in several 
different colors. 

_ Chas. W. Breneman & Co., 2002 Read- 
ing Road, Cincinnati, Ohio—“ The oldest 
window shade house in America.” Fac- 
tories: Cincinnati, Ohio and Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Branches: New York City and 
Oakland, Calif. Owner of the good will and 
trade-marks of the Jay C. Wemple Co. 
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Brenlin unbroken 
—no cracks, no 


pinholes 






shade material 


“‘Women’s Benefit 
Building of the Maccabees,”’ shaded with 
Brenlin by J. A. Davidson & Company, 
Port Huron, Mich. 


Association Office 















Our horses were beginning to show great 
weariness, for we had crowded them hard, 
and down timber in steep mountain country 
is hard on the best of horses. Of course I had 
my compass, but believe me, a compass 
does not take you to camp or show you how 
to get down off a mountainside or tell you 
how far a jack-pine thicket is going to run. 
We were really in about as bad mountain 
going as could be found, and all of this had 
happened to us within a day’s ride of a 
valley tracked with automobile roads! We 
had to laugh, it all seemed so simple and so 
silly. But here we were. It was a lot of 
fun to figure it out. 

“Tf this is the park line,” said Jim, 
‘‘which I now don’t see how it can be, we 
ought to hit the head of Moose Creek in a 
couple of hours anyhow. If it isn’t the 
park line we might just as well follow it for 
a while anyway, and then break off to the 
left when we think we can get down.” 

‘We followed the trail on over some rather 
desperate country. At last we struck a high 
and open ridge, from which we could see 
out. Yonder toward the west and north 
stood Sawtelle, welcome landmark for all 
that country. And below us, still north of 
us, ran a long sinuous band of yellow and 
brown and red and green! 

“That’s Moose Creek!” I exclaimed. I 
had very often taken my bearings while 
hunting in that country and could always 
tell Moose Creek valley by its quaking-asp 
mark. 

The next question was how to get down. 
The country on the left was terribly rough. 
Somewhere in there, across no one knew 
how many miles of down timber and rock 
faces, lay the head of Moose Creek valley. 
Either we had to find a way down or we 
had to go on beyond the head of that valley 
and make a second dry camp in the high 
meadows where Jim and I had made our 
first hunt. We knew the horses could not 
make camp that night even if the light 
should last long enough. Had I been alone 
or had the party been in my charge I should 
have followed the trail on north and chanced 
the dry camp, because I knew the easy 
descent beyond that band of quaking asp; 
whereas none of us knew what we might 
meet if we tried the plunge down straight 
to the head of Moose Creek. 


In Moose Creek Valley 


Jim thought we could get through, how- 
ever, so down we dropped, after we had 
ridden a mile or two beyond our lookout 
point. Going a mile or so more by mere 
sense of direction downhill we ran into 
another old blazed trail. That left us per- 
fectly comfortable, because we knew it 
must head into Moose Creek valley. Such 
indeed proved to be the case. 

When we saw the narrow gorge, like a 
deep wedge ahead of us, we forgot all about 
the trail and confined all our attentions to 
trying to get our horses down. We had 
landed square in the sharp gulch which the 
boys on the earlier hunt had called Grizzly 
Gulch, and Jim had been through part of 
this gulch before. It was full of rocks and 
brush and down timber, bad going all the 
time, sometimes so bad that we had to 
lead. In this work we had the nearest call 
to an accident of any—Jim was leading his 
horse when a dead pole caught straight 
through the stirrup. All these cow horses 
are more or less wild, and this one went 
entirely wild when it felt this pole striking 
his side. Jim, happily, got out of his way 
when he began to plunge. The animal 
bucked and ran down the face of the gulch, 
until at length he came up fairly anchored 
by the pole. We could see it still sticking 
through the stirrup and apparently buried 
in the body of the horse, which stood trem- 
bling. It looked like a horse that would 
have to be shot right there, but by some 
miracle of chance the tough dried pine pole 
had broken off before the point entirely 
penetrated into the body. So we saved the 
horse after all, and it suffered no great 
inconvenience. 

It was coming sundown when we broke 
out of the mouth of Grizzly Gulch and hit 
some sort of going in the flatter country of 
Moose Creek. Then we found that Jack 
had earlier discovered the ultimate source 
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of that stream, and that it did not run 
several miles to the eastward as we had 
supposed. 

It was six miles to camp, one mile to a 
trapper’s cabin which we knew. We con- 
cluded to camp there that night and hunt 
the next morning, as we were sure that all 
the dry country we had crossed must have 
a few elk which by this time would have 
to come back to Moose Creek for water. 

We made our camp and made our hunt 
the next day. I think indeed that in two 
or three days more we should have got elk 
in this valley, for we saw sign not more 
than one day old, possibly from elk which 
we had driven in from our elk wallow up in 
the mountains. Jim and Jack lay at the big 
spring watching the runway that day and 
I hunted alone, following out one game trail 
after another but seeing nothing. Toward - 
noon I heard a single gun in the direction of 
camp, and knew that meant “‘Come in.” 
So we packed up, made camp in good season 
that night, and sat up late telling Kelly all 
about us and wondering where on earth we 
had been. One thing sure, we had not 
found our lost creek. Another thing sure, 
we had found a wider expanse of high and 
dry country than any of us had known 
existed in that region. The soil is so light 
that there is no grass for stock. It is a 
broken-down lava formation, apparently, 
thrown down without any general trend 
and making just a series of little broken 
hills and ridges. It is hard hunting ground, 
but fine country to get lost in. I would not 
have missed that dry camp and the puzzling 
ride through those mountains for half a 
dozen elk. The cold nights had kept our 
elk meat in perfect condition. We thought 
we would now go on back home. Jim and 
Jack said they would come back in there 
when the first snow fell. 


The Mystery Solved 


What was the mysterious blazed trail 
with the long mark and the short one above 
it? We asked the forest ranger at Big 
Springs Station on our way out, and he told 
us that it was an old fire trail of the forest 
service which was being reblazed. He 
could not tell us how far we would have 
been obliged to go before we would have 
found a ranger’s cabin, to the south, but 
thought that it must have been a great 
many miles below where we stopped. He 
did not know of any trail to our creek, nor 
did we see or hear of one. We still felt 
rather sure that if we could have found our 
way to any sort of water at the head of that 
creek we should have found the elk which 
had been driven out of our hunting coun- 
try. In that case I presume we should have 
tried to follow that creek down until we 
came out in the valley of the Snake, and 
would then have made a long detour north- 
ward until we hit our own valley again, and 
so worked into our camp. We could never 
have packed our meat out across the coun- 
try we found, since we had but one pack 
horse and that was needed for our outfit. 

We fished a little while on Big Springs 
on our way out, tarrying entirely too late 
in the day, so that darkness and a piercing 
storm of sleet caught us twenty miles from 
home. Jim said that in all his experience 
in army life he saw nothing so rough as 
that. It was black dark and only the horses 
took us home. From the wagon seat we 
could not see the team. We reached the 
ranch house on Henry Lake so chilled that 
we could hardly stand, just about mid- 
night; thus closing what seemed to us a 
very respectable little trip for times like 
these. 

Not much of a story to tell, but just a 
little lesson perhaps to some other man 
who likes to go wandering round in country 
he has never seen before. My only regret 
was that I could not go back with these 
splendid young Americans to finish the 
hunt on the first snow, not to shoot, but to 
see the game. I presume that some of the 
park elk do come out through that country, 
though it did not seem like a regular line 
of migration. In the conditions which we 
found we discovered that there may be 
quite a little work attached to hunting 
scattered elk in the high dry country. As it 
was, I for one got everything I went after. 
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"a 
BLISS DESIGN CO, =) 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS. 


| Yat Lond the Charm 


The all-shingled home is decidedly the vogue be- 
cause of its permanence and quaint charm: The 
usefulness of Rite-Grade Inspected Shingles is not 
confined to the “Roof of Ages. ” ‘Their architect- 
ural beauty for exterior walls is becoming i increas- 
ingly popular. Stained or unstained, they harmonize 
with the foliage, the flowers and the lawn. 








To be sure of getting exactly what will serve you 
_ best specify Rite-Grade Inspected Red Cedar 


Shingles. There are three grades of Rite-Grades 


and they are all up-to-grade. Ask your architect, 
contractor or dealer what grade you need. 


Would you like our building booklet ? 


We know you will appreciate its building sugges- 
tions. Send 2c stamp to defray mailing. 


INSPECTED 


For Roof and Walls 


Shingle Branch, West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, 425 Henry Building, Seattle, Washington, and 
. The Shingle Agency of British Columbia, 1026 
Standard Bank Building, Vancouver, British Columbia 


RITE GRADE 


Nature’s Imperishable Covering 
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Little Folks Need 
The Buster Bike 


Children the world over hanker 
for toys that mean action. 

The Buster Bike gives growing 
youngstersnecessaryexercise. I talso 
keeps them happy and contented. 

Two can ride the Buster Bike— 
it can’t tip backwards. Wheels 
are set well to rear. 

The saddle-carved seat gives 
plenty of leg room. Two wheels 
at front insure steadiness. Pedal- 


equipped and “‘geared low.” 
Gayly painted in red and green 

with golden oak trimmings. 
Accommodates 

11/, to 6 years. 


children from 
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Develop This Talent 


) 

| 

The desire to draw is inherent 
in many. This desire cultivated 
will be a big asset to your chil- 
N dren when grown up. Give them 
N the Buster Drawing Outfit. Just 
like the articles any draftsman 
uses! It includes (on a slightly 
smaller scale) drawing board, 
T-square, compass, irregularcurve, 
triangle and thumb tacks. Also, 
plans and drawings for young 
students to follow. 

Dealers :—There is a big demand 
for Buster Toys. Cash in on it! 
Write us for name of nearest, dis- 
tributor. 

Distributors :—Write for proposi- 
) tion and territory. Buster Toys 
are winners! 
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FEDERAL-BUSTER 
CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 
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Al SUBSTITUTE FOR STRIKES 


The problem is too broad to be solved by 
either organized labor as it now exists or by 
the semianarchic position in which organ- 
ized capital has intrenched itself. Few 
can urge with seriousness the adequacy of 
the American Federation of Labor to fulfill 
its great purpose, which, altruistic as it 
often is, neglects the unskilled and casual 
labor and gives many evidences of an un- 
real appreciation of the basic nature of the 
industrial struggle. The time has come for 
the state to shoulder its responsibility. 

During a week or more of hearings 
granted by the legislative bodies to the 
representatives of both capital and labor it 
was revealed that these two organized 
minorities both opposed the bill. Capital 
talked about the sanctity of its ownership, 
and ignored as usual the paramount rights 
of the public. Labor talked of its rights to 
the only weapon it had, the strike; and 
ignored the rights of society to its protec- 
tion against the barbarous features that 
follow the cutting off of production in those 
essential industries upon which the public 
must depend for food, fuel, clothing and 
transportation. Both sides, however, ad- 
mitted that the strike, the lockout and the 
efforts at arbitration had failed, but held 
fast to the belief that there was nothing 
better. Doubtless there was a day when 
robber barons thought there was no better 
way of establishing property rights than 
through the strength of might. There was 
a later day when men felt the same way 
about the denial of the right to carry con- 
cealed weapons. 

We have been able to prove during the 
hearings that se far as the coal industry is 
concerned nothing has been so costly and 
ineffectual as the strike. In the Kansas 
field during the thirty-three months which 
ended with January 1, 1919, there had been 
364 strikes, an average of eleven strikes a 
month. The total gain in dollars and cents 
to the miners from these 364 strikes was 
$778.84. The loss in wages to the miners 
was $1,006,000. In 1919 the record was 
even blacker, The loss in wages to the 
miners for the past year alone in the Kansas 
fields will be nearly $2,000,000 as the result 
of the strikes. The 
cost to the miners 
for the mainte- 
nance of their or- 
ganization—that 
is, the money paid 
out of their wages 
to their own mine 
officials for the past 
twelve months— 
amounts to $157,- 
000. 

It is only just to 
the miners to say 
that probably half 
of them are per- 
fectlysatisfied with 
the industrial court 
and have secretly 
hoped for its estab- 
lishment. These are 
the conservative 
miners, but unfor- 
tunately they are 
not so assertive as 
the radicals, and 
they voluntarily 
accept a servitude 
much more drastic 
andcostlythan any 
involuntary servi- 
tude of which their 
radical leaders 
prattle. 

No man may 
work in the mines 
unless he holds a 
union card. When 
he accepts mem- 
bership in his 
union he surren- 


lutely to his union 
officials. ‘I’m for 
the union first and 
the government 
next,’’ I heard rad- 
icals exclaim at 
Pittsburgh in the 
coal fields. 

By a regulation 
of this organization 
their officials fix 
dues and assess 
them. They are 


(Continued from Page 7) 


not collected through voluntary payment. 
The officials send statements of the amounts 
to the companies which. employ the men. 
The companies are ordered to pay these 
sums to the officials and charge the amounts 
to wages of the individual miners. The 
miners’ Officials assess fines in like order 
and direct the companies to take the fines 
out of the miners’ wages. There is no effec- 
tive appeal. I know of an instance in 
which a miner was fined twenty-five dollars 
for digging more coal than the officials 
thought he should dig. I know of instances 
where for similar offenses the union cards 
have been taken away from miners. 


Tyranny of the Union 


Talk of robbing labor ofits rights! Should 
the Government seek to visit one per cent of 
the tyrannical judgment upon laborers that 
is visited by their own organization, revolu- 
tion would rightfully ensue against govern- 
ment. When a union miner loses his card 
he becomes an outcast. He cannot get 
work in any organized district. Yet I know 
of a considerable number of instances in 
which this great wrong has been perpe- 
trated upon individuals who have dis- 
pleased their leaders. 

The industrial court will provide: 


That the operation of the great industries 
affecting food, clothing, fuel and transpor- 
tation be impressed with a public interest 
and subject to reasonable regulation by the 
state. 

That it shall have the dignity and power 
to hear and determine all controversies 
which may rise and which threaten the 
continuity of such industries. 

That it shall be the duty of all persons or 
corporations engaged in such industries to 
operate them with reasonable continuity, 
in order that the people of this state may be 
sup ble at all times with the necessaries of 

ife. 

That in case of controversy between em- 
ployers and employees or between different 
crafts of workers which threaten the con- 
tinuity of such industries or endanger their 
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peaceful operation this tribunal, on its own 
initiative or on complaint, shall investigate 
and determine the controversy and make 
an order prescribing rules and regulations, 
hours of labor, working conditions and a 
reasonable minimum wage, which shall 
thereafter be observed in the conduct of 
said industry until such time as the parties 
may agree. 

That labor unions shall be incorporated; 
that collective bargaining shall be recog- 
nized, and that full faith and credit shall be 
given to all contracts made in pursuance of 
said right. 

That a speedy determination of the 
validity of any such order be made possible 
by immediate appeal to the supreme court 
of the state without the usual delay. 

That it shall be unlawful for any firm, 
person or association of persons to delay or 
suspend production or transportation of the 
necessaries of life, except upon application 
to and upon order of said tribunal. 

That it shall be unlawful to discharge or 
discriminate against any employee because 
of his participation in any proceedings be- 
fore this tribunal. 

That it shall be unlawful for any person 
or corporation engaged in said industries to 
cease operations for the purpose of limiting 
production, affecting prices or avoiding the 
provisions of this act, but also that provi- 
sion shall be made by which proper rules 
and regulations may be formulated provid- 
ing for the operation of such industries as 
may be affected by changes in season, 
market conditions or other reasons or causes 
inherent in the nature of the business. 

That it shall be unlawful for any person 
or corporation to violate any of the pro- 
visions of the law creating this court or to 
conspire with others for that purpose or to 
intimidate any person or corporation en- 
gaged in such industries with intent to 
hinder, delay or suspend the operation of 
such industries and thus suspend produc- 
tion or transportation of the necessities of 


life. 


That penalties by fine or imprisonment 
or both shall be inflicted upon persons or 
corporations violating this act. 

That any in- 
crease of wages 
granted by the 
court may take ef- 
fect as of the date 
of the beginning of 

. the investigation. 

That no costs or 
expense of litiga- 
tion shall be borne 
by anyone who 
makes complaint 
before this court 
and that no at- 
torney need be 
employed for the 
purpose of plead- 
ing before it. 


By such legisla- 
tion I believe we 
shall be able: 


To make strikes, 
lockouts, boycotts 
and blacklists un- 
necessary, by giv- 
ing labor as well 
as capital an able 
and just tribunal 
in which to litigate 
all controversies. 

To insure to the 
people of this state 
at all times an ade- 
quate supply of 
those products 
which are abso- 
lutely necessary for 
their existence. 

I believe that by 
stabilizing produc- 
tion of these neces- 
saries we shall also 
stabilize the price 
to the producer as 
well as to the con- 
sumer. 

That we shall in- 
sure to labor stead- 

. ier employment, at 
a fairer wage, un- 
der better working 
conditions. 

(Concluded on 

Page 75) 
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been in quite general use dur- 
ing Shakespeare’s time, for 
ein at] Jaques, in “As You Like It,” 
remarks, “And then he drew a dial from 
his poke.” 





It seems quite certain that the early 
clockmakers’ guilds evolved the pocket 
sundial as the first portable timepiece. 
Although valueless on cloudy days, the 
courtiers of this early period took great 


lee remained for Gruen to bring into the 
Gruen Watchmakers Guild the descend- 
ants of these old guild masters, that the 
ancient ideals might be preserved. 


Reproduced from an old wood- 
cut in the library of the Gruen 


In the Gruen workshops at Madre- Biel, 
W atchmakers Guild 


Switzerland, the Gruen Verithin is made. 
Here, with the aid of the most modern 
American machinery, master craftsmen fash- 
ion the Gruen movements—and here these 
artisans, with the same skill and devotion as 
was possessed by the masters of old, do 
what no machine can do—finish by hand 
and adjust each movement to the exacting 
standards of Gruen Precision accuracy. 
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On Time Hill, Cincinnati, is the American 
workshop of the Gruen Guild where the 
hand-wrought cases are made, and the 
movements inserted and given final adjust- 
ment. Here, also, is maintained a real 
service workshop, where standardized dupli- 
cate repair parts are always on hand for 
prompt delivery to any jeweler in America. 
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PATENTED 


Two popular Gruen Verithin Models, Left, 
plain back and bezel. Right, Louis XIV Style 





How the Gruen Pat. Wheel Construction 
made an accurate watch thin 





In buying any thin 
watch, open the back 
and see that the in- 
side protection cap 
is there. This cap is 
absolutely essential. 
In all round-cased 
Gruens the cap is 
there 
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~ From Pocket Sundial to 
($ruen Verithin the GUILD 


WatTCHMAKING Art Has Progresed 








pride in the ostentatious display of their 
dials, 


In the mountainous cantons of Switzer- 
land the art of the watchmaking guilds 
attained its fullest development. There, 
it seems probable, the early pocket dials 
were made, later to be superseded by the 
pocket watch. There the masters of the 
guilds dedicated their lives to their work, 
and passed down their art, a priceless 
heritage, to their sons and grandsons. 


Today the Gruen Verithin Is Made 
Where Once the Sundial Measured Time 


Thus, in Gruen Guild Watches, are com- 
bined the old ideals that made the Swiss 
guildsmen the watchmaking masters of the 
world, and the new American principles of 
standardization that make for uniformity 
and sustained quality of output. 


You may see the Gruen Verithin at one of 
the 1,200 jeweler agencies, the best in each 
locality, to whom the sale is confined. Look 
for the Gruen Guild Emblem displayed in 
the store windows of all Gruen agents. 
Remember, however—not every Swiss watch 
is a Gruen. 


Write for the Gruen Guild Exhibit 


A book of Etchings and Photographic Plates 
showing Gruen Guild Watches for men and 
women will be sent if you are sincerely 
interested. 

Dietrich Gruen Models, $315 to $825; Ultrathin Models, 
$225 to $600; Very-Verithin Models, $60 to $250; 
Verithin Models, $60 to $250; Thin Models, $27 to $60; 
Men’s Strap Models, $27 to $250; Ladies’ Wrist Models, 
$27 to $275; with full cut AAI diamonds, up to $4,000 


Gruen WatcHMAKeErs Guitp, Time Hill, Cincinnati, O. 


Makers of the famous Gruen Watches since 1874, Canadian branch, Toronto, Can. 


Exact reproduction of Gruen Watchmakers 
Guild—Service Workshop, Time Hill, Cincin- 
nati, where duplicate standardized parts are 
always on hand 
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Why Cord Tires Demand 


Special Inner Tubes 


HE area to be filled in a 5-inch Cord tire by the 

stretching of the inner tube is 175 per cent greater 

than in a fabric tire; other sizes in proportion. 
(See photographs.) 

When ordinary inner tubes are used in Cord tires 
they are necessarily overstretched to fill this increased 
air space. This naturally draws out or stretches the 
walls of the inner tube so that they are thinner and 
thus weaker, when they should be thicker and stronger. 


Cord tires are harder on inner tubes than fabric 
tires—harder because of the lower air pressure they 
carry. 

This lower air pressure means more flexing— 
flexing means friction—friction means wear. Be- 
cause of this greater wear, ordinary inner tubes, 
overstretched to fill Cord tires, soon wear through. The 


Horse Shoe Ke-Cor Tube 


was developed a year ago to meet this condition. It 
is not overstretched in Cord tires, because its walls 
are 50 per cent heavier than those of ordinary tubes 
(nine-ply instead of six). It survives the added friction 
because it is made of extraordinary rubber—rubber so 
free from adulteration that it floats on water—rubber 
so toughened by special treatments that you cannot 
tear or break a strip the thickness of a wedding ring. 


We have named this the Horse-Shoe Re-Cord (for 
cords) Tube to emphasize the fact that it was designed 
especially to stand the harder duty—the extra stretch- 
ing and the friction in Cord tires. If you have long been 
a user of Cord tires, you will appreciate the necessity 
for such a tube as the Re-Cord. The small extra cost is 
negligible when compared with the extra service assured 
by this big brown tube. 


RACINE AUTO TIRE COMPANY 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 


EXPORT DEPT., 144 WEST 65th ST., NEW YORK 
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Cross-section of five-inch fabric tire, showing 
space to be filled by stretching inner tube. 
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Area 


4.06 


Sq. Inches 





Area 


Cross-section of Cord tire, same size, showing rf 19 
space to be filled by over-stretching same tube. Py 


Sq. Inches 




























(Concluded from Page 72) 

That we shall prevent the colossal eco- 

nomic waste which always attends indus- 
trial disturbances. 
That we shall make the law respected 
and discourage and ultimately abolish in- 
timidation and violence as means for the 
settlement of industrial disputes. 


One of the advanced features of the pro- 
posed court will be the power it has to for- 
id the shutting down of an industry for 
the purpose of affecting the price of the 
product or the question of wage. This 
offers a new day to the mining industry by 
reason of the fact that coal mining is car- 
tied on in the bituminous fields very indif- 
ferently in the summer. The operators 
make no effort to store coal. The market 
demand is light and the result is that the 
average number of days on which miners 
are employed during the year is 211. The 
miners look forward to the continuous 
operation provided by the new law, and the 
public looks forward to the prospect of 
beginning the winter with a coal reserve 
rather than a coal shortage. 

Kansas has also just written a new anti- 
sedition law which I believe is devoid of 
that radicalism which has endowed the 
period with extreme reaction upon the sub- 
ject. I believe that states should be warned 
against any attempt to create laws regulat- 
ing these disorders which do not maintain 
violate the right of free speech, free press 
and free right of assemblage. If we seek to 
pass antisedition laws which deprive civili- 
tation of the benefit which comes from 
liscussion and criticism we lead to evils far 
more dangerous in their pent-up power 
shan those which usually follow the free- 
lom of radical expression. I believe, how- 
aver, that state or national laws should 
de passed establishing proper standards for 
aaturalization of foreigners, providing for 
the prosecution of all who preach violent 
dverthrow of government, and the deporta- 
sion of aliens unfit for citizenship, with a 
strict guaranty in all cases of a fair hearing 
before a judicial body. No prohibition in 
such a law, however, should apply to the 
tights of man to discuss changes in govern- 
ment to be brought about by orderly pro- 
2esses. 

In conformity with the general recogni- 
tion of this hour that our institutions must 
typify our national ideals in all their essen- 
tial strength this bill should provide for 
tompulsory education of that foreign ele- 
ment which seeks citizenship in this country. 
n our strike in the Kansas coal fields noth- 
{ng was more apparent than the need of 
2ompelling the foreign elements to become 
acquainted with the purpose and the mean- 
ing of American institutions. Any effort to 
ure permanently the radicalism in this 
tzountry which does not provide founda- 
tions in education will not reach the full 
measure of success. Civilization must de- 
pend for its straight and righteous thinking 
apon education. 


The Menace of the Renters 


Kansas is also working upon a program 
to relieve us from the growing menace of 
absentee landlordism in the agricultural 
sections. It is an alarming fact that in 
Kansas to-day land tenantry has grown to 
a point where more than forty-five per cent 
of all the soil of the state is tilled by renters. 
[ am conscious of the fact that in compari- 
son with other states this is actually a lower 
per cent of absentee ownership than exists 
generally in the great agricultural states. 
in some of the best farm districts of Illi- 
hois, lowa, Ohio and Indiana the percent- 
age runs as high as sixty-five per cent. In 
the great state of Oklahoma in less than 
thirty-five years absentee landlordism has 
grown to nearly fifty per cent. There is no 
danger more real than that which comes to 
a land whose tillable soil is owned by specu- 
lators and cultivated by renters. 

The founders of the old Roman common- 
wealth recognized the truth of this state- 
ment when they established the law that 
every soldier must be a landowner, and for 
a man to be eligible to the army he must 
have property. To this end a redistribution 
of land was made in order that the farms 
might be owned by the soldiers. The 
strength which enabled France to meet 
the repeated assaults of her enemies in the 
beginning months of her four and a half 

ears of life-and-death struggle was in the 
landowning class. France, a great agricul- 
tural republic, possessed more than five 
million farmers who owned farms of their 
own. During 1916 and 1917 red socialism, 
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driven by the cleverest of German propa- 
ganda, rose and broke upon the land titles 
because more than eighty per cent of the 
Frenchmen who tilled the land owned all or 
a portion of the land they tilled. More 
than sixty per cent of the French soldiers 
owned land. It gave to them always the 
realizing sense that they were fighting for 
their own possessions. When you endow a 
man’s love of country with the added sense 
of his home ownership you plant something 
in his heart that gives renewed strength 
and reality to his patriotism. It is a trite 
expression of the truth that has often been 
used that a man will fight for his home 
when he will not put up much of a struggles 
for his boarding house. 


The Deterioration of Rented Land 


The percentage of tenantry is growing 
with the most alarming rapidity in the 
central agricultural states. An average 
of more than 440,000 tenant farmers is 
added to the agricultural roll at every 
Federal census taking. From 1890 to 1900, 
730,051 were added; from 1900 to 1910, 
329,712. Doubtless the disclosures of the 
census now being taken will go above the 
average for the past ten years. More than 
30,000,000 acres of land will have been 
added to the great area owned by land 
speculators and farmed by tenants. This 
means that two-thirds of the increase in our 
operated farms during the past decade has 
gone into the hands of those who will rob 
the soil and put nothing back into it. 
There is rapidly growing up in the United 
States an unclassified peasantry known as 
renters, and they bring deterioration to 
agriculture because they live a hand-to- 
mouth existence, add nothing to the scien- 
tific value of their effort and reduce 
the general agricultural strength. Census 
figures show that the average investment 
in farm buildings and farm machinery on 
tenant-operated farms is $785. Theaverage 
value of these items on farms operated by 
owners is $2168. According to the 1915 
Iowa State Census farm machinery was 
valued at $60,000,000, and five years prior 
to that the United States census valued it 
at $95,000,000. In five years with the 
rapid increase of farm tenantry the value 
of Iowa farm implements and machinery 
had decreased $35,000,000; and this in the 
face of the increased prices of farm ma- 
chinery. 

Some modern nations have made much 
progress with the tenantry problem. New 
Zealand, through a system of land redis- 
tribution under government aid, has pur- 
chased, from 1894 to 1914, 1,490,000 acres 
of land and resold it. This land represented 
originally 264 holdings. Ownership under 
state sales divided it into 5529 holdings. 
Denmark, which once was owned by 
seventy-five men, through a process of 
state aid redistributed her land until to-day 
more than ninety per cent of the farmers of 
Denmark own their farms and dairies in 
part or altogether. It is the only country 
in the world where the agricultural popula- 
tion is increasing. Canada has just under- 
taken a valuable extension of her land 
program by giving to the soldiers who have 
returned from the war 160 acres of free land 
and loaning them $2,500 with which to 
start farming operations. 

The United States has made absolutely 
no progress upon a program. The Federal 
Land Bank helps the man who has a farm 
to buy an additional piece of land. It does 
nothing for the man who has no start. In 
Kansas we are seeking to solve the problem 
by giving state aid for the purchase of small 
farms by worthy men. The state will pro- 
vide an irreducible fund with which to buy 
land to be resold on easy terms with a low 
rate of interest. Amendments are being 
sought to the tax laws which will give the 
legislature the freedom to classify property 
for taxation, enabling it in its judgment to 
relieve from taxation a part of the cost of 
improvements on land so that the improved 
farms may not pay an excessive tax while 
the unimproved land sought by the land 
hogs who hold it for speculative purposes 
may bear relatively a larger proportion of 
the just burden. The amendment also 
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seeks to relieve mortgages from taxation, 
which will have the effect greatly to reduce 
interest. 

To my mind there is no problem in the 
United States to-day more deserving con- 
structive attention than the rapidly grow- 
ing problem of land tenantry. It should 
have a national remedy. We may preach 
about the wholesomeness of country life 
and the independent joys of the farm, but 
it does not reach the problem. We may 
carry on our schools of propaganda for 
back to the farm, but no man is going back 
to a rented farm. He will only go back to 
a farm in which he has some pride and 
opportunity in ownership. 

If we are going to hold our ownas a great 
agricultural people then we must hold it as 
a people who own the farms they till. There 
is nothing in the nation more fundamental 
than this to give us back the peculiar 
strength which was once a tradition of 
American agriculture. 

Kansas believes that if she can create a 
program which will increase the ownership 
of farm homes, then together with the new 
good-roads program, in which she is ac- 
tively engaged, and her larger program for 
bringing public schools in the country up to 
the standard of efficiency they possess in 
the cities, she will solve the back-to-the- 
farm problem. 

Give us a return in America of the days 
when the embattled farmer was the best 
guarantor of our liberties, and we should 
need to have no fear of anything the Bol- 
shevists or other class-minded organiza- 
tions could do in this land. Every old 
nation has had to meet at some time the 
problem of redistribution of its land. They 
have not all been able to meet it in an 
orderly fashion. 

It is in my judgment the most critical 
problem that has to do with the funda- 
mental principles upon which the endurance 
of American civilization rests. 

If it be the destiny of America that she 
shall have world leadership, then this lead- 
ership is not going to depend upon any 
international society the United States 
may join. It will depend upon the success 
which we make of the experiment of de- 
mocracy in the United States. No nation 
has ever succeeded that allowed its land to 
drift into the hands of speculators; the 
United States can no more live through the 
weakening effect of landlordism and tenan- 
try than could the other nations that have 
tried it. 

George Eliot has said: “‘A human life 
should be well rooted in some spot of 
native soil where it may get the tender love 
of kinship for the face of earth, for the 
sounds and accents that haunt it, some spot 
where the definiteness of early training may 
be inwrought with affection and spread, not 
by sentimental effort and reflection, but as 
a sweet habit of the blest.” 

This is the love of home which, properly 
embedded in the heart of the citizen, is 
the saving principle of government itself. 
Against it armies and navies would beat in 
vain. Without it armies and navies will be 
without avail. 


Reactions From the War 


I am conscious of the fact that no public 
discussion of current questions is complete 
that does not deal with the temporary re- 
actions which came to us out of the war. 
At the conclusion of the war it was thought 
that the most important issue that had 
ever been presented to the American people 
was that of the League of Nations. All our 
emotions were for it, and yet after half a 
year of discussion it has settled into the 
background of thought and receives only 
the most languid attention. It was an 
effort, so far as America was concerned, to 
do an idealistic thing, but it is doubtful if 
you can get idealistic results out of the 
aftermath of war. It is doubtful if victo- 
rious nations, making the conditions for the 
conquered to sign, are in a mood to 
lay down those fundamental principles of 
“peace on earth, good will towards men”’ 
which must be embodied in an enduring 
League of Nations. The first reaction 
which came, not only to the United States 
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but to her Allies after the war, was not a 
spiritual one. So far as Europe was con- 
cerned it embodied all the national con- 
sciousness that must necessarily come to 
those who have won a great victory at a 
great cost. 

So, when the emotions which attended 
the peace celebration had worn themselves 
out, the relapse was into that inevitable 
hardness of spirit which has always ac- 
companied great victories. In the United 
States we soon became more interested in 
the restoration of normal conditions in 
America than in joining an international 
institution. Great business men wanted 
the railroads returned to private owner- 
ship. Financiers, outside those who were 
operating in international channels, wanted 
the normal mechanism of business in every 
line reéstablished. In an incredibly short 
time all over the country the discussion of 
business and of profits took the place of the 
world topics. Probably to-day, outside of 
the industrial subject, there is no public 
question so heatedly and continuously dis- 
cussed as that of prices and profits. Un- 
doubtedly there are underproduction and 
a tremendous currency inflation. We all 
damn the profiteer as though he were a vis- 
ible and baleful agent. As a matter of fact he 
is a highly infectious disorder. The period 
of inflation was bound to produce some such 
by-product as this, and it may be that 
there is no remedy until the disorder has 
run its natural course. The singular accom- 
paniment of it is that there is little real 
poverty. Money is plentiful. Demand for 
labor seems abundant. Business is full of 
hectic excitement, but undoubtedly the 
period is unwholesome and dangerous. The 
only remedy which has been seriously dis- 
cussed has been an extension of the effort 
we endured during the war at price regula- 
tion. A great many believe this remedy is 
worse than the disease, but undoubtedly, 
unless the recent prophecy of some of the 
eminent economists that prices are about 
to go down begins soon to materialize, 
the Government should fina some way to 
create stability. 


The Homeless Element 


Unquestionably it is the duty of the 
Government to give intelligent considera- 
tion to the studies of our marketing con- 
ditions and our wasteful methods of dis- 
tribution, which have already been made 
under its own direction, and the possibili- 
ties of codperative organization have re- 
ceived only scant attention. Our progress 
toward an intelligent and scientific solution 
of the high cost of living will be measured 
by the seriousness with which we take 
these suggestions and the energy with 
which we work out a new set of business 
relations which may eventually become 
necessary to take the place of the stabiliza- 
tion we once enjoyed through the natural 
laws of competition. 

The Government could also aid in the 
economic organization of our industrial and 
commercial life by the reéstablishment, on 
a broader scale, of the Federal employment 
system, which has now gone out of existence 
for lack of an appropriation. The problem 
is merely that of directing the ‘‘jobless 
man to the manless job.” The high level 
of wages proves that we are not facing 
a redundancy of labor supply. The cry 
of the farmer at harvest time, the com- 
plaint of the housewife over the servant 
problem and of employers in almost every 
big industry is met by the clamor of labor 
that it is able to work only part time, that 
employment is intermittent. The truth is 
that we have outgrown our doubtful sys- 
tems of charitable relief and the public is 
beginning to feel that we have had enough 
of discussion. One state cannot solve the 
problem. The seasonal occupations of the 
North and South dovetail into those of 
the Middle West. 

The problem is one for national consid- 
eration. We need information that will give 
us accurate knowledge of the needs of in- 
dustry for workmen of certain qualifications, 
and we need institutions that will provide 
workmen for the changing needs of progres- 
sive industry. 

The problems of unemployment in the 
city and of tenantry in the country are 
fundamentally the same. From the days 
when Pericles settled his people on con- 
quered territory to rid the city of an unruly 
mob, to the present time, it has been the 
men who are without habits of industry 
and without homes of their own who have 
rocked the foundations of every nation that 
has failed to heed the warning. 
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MEMORIES OF MARK TW&LIN 


(Continued from Page 15) 


method: “A man who is not born with 
the novel-writing gift has a troublesome 
time of it when he tries to build a novel. 
I know this from experience. He has no 
clear idea of his story; in fact, he has no 
story. He merely has some people in his 
mind, and an incident or two, also a local- 
ity. He knows these people, he knows the 
selected locality, and he trusts that he can 
plunge those people into those incidents 
with interesting results. So he goes to 
work. To write a novel? No—that is a 
thought which comes later; in the begin- 
ning he is only proposing to tell a little 
tale; a very little tale; a six-page tale. 
But as it is a tale he is not acquainted 
with, and can only find out what it is by 
listening as it goes along telling itself, it is 
more than apt to go on‘and on and on till it 
spreads itself into a book. I know about 
this, because it has happened to me so 
many times,” 

When he first told me, I ventured to re- 
mind him that this composition at irregu- 
lar intervals had been the method of Le 
Sage, whose Gil Blas, the most popular of 
picaresque romances, was a prototype of 
Huckleberry Finn, so far as it presents an 
unheroic hero who is not the chief actor in 
the chief episodes he sets forth and who is 
often little more than a recording spectator, 
before whose tolerant eyes the panorama of 
human vicissitude is unrolled. And I was 
not at all surprised when Mark promptly 
assured me that he had never read Gil 
Blas, for I knew that he was not a bookish 
man. He was intensely interested in all 
the manifestation of life, but he had no 
special fondness for fiction—an attitude 
not uncommon among men of letters. He 
was a constant reader of history and au- 
tobiography, not caring overmuch for noy- 
els and getting far more enjoyment out of 
Suetonius or Carlyle than he did out of 
Scott or Thackeray. Of course he did not 
need to be familiar with Gil Blas itself to 
borrow the pattern which Le Sage had 
taken over from the Spaniards, as this was 
ready for his use in the writings of Smollett 
and Dickens and Marryat. 

I took occasion to tell Mark that at my 
only meeting with Stevenson a large part 
of our two hours’ talk had been given to 
Huckleberry Finn; and that I had been 
delighted to discover that Stevenson held 
as high an opinion of this masterpiece of 
veracity as I did. I recalled his assertion that 
Huckleberry Finn was a far better piece of 
work than Tom Sawyer, not only because it 
was richer in matter more artistically pre- 
sented but also and especially because it 
had more of the morality which must ever 
be the support of the noblest fiction. 


A Maxim for Writers 


And I also told Mark how H. C. Bunner 
had confessed to me that he had never 
fully understood the Southern attitude 
toward slavery as a peculiar institution not 
to be apologized for but rather to be ven- 
erated as virtuously righteous, until he 
read the record of Huck’s long struggle 
with himself to refrain from sending Jim 
back into the servitude from which he was 
escaping. If the peculiar institution could 
so cramp the kindly conscience of Huck 
Finn, vagabond and son of the town drunk- 
ard, then it was an institution indeed, and 
it was peculiar. 

When I thought over Mark’s statement 
that everything in Tom Sawyer and Huck- 
leberry Finn was taken straight from life 
I recalled a remark made to me a score 
of years earlier by the man who had sold 
Mark his share in the Buffalo Express—to 
the effect that ‘‘Mark Twain had a very 
good memory; and that’s where he gets 
most of his best stories.” When I had 
heard this I wanted to resent it as a sneer 
against Mark’s originality. But now I 
know better. It may have been meant as a 
mean insinuation; but, nevertheless, it was 
not far from the truth. Mark was always 
at his best when he had a solid fact to deal 
with, an actual episode of his own boyhood 
or the experience of a friend of his youth. 
As he himself put it in one of his maxims: 
nd First get your facts—then you can distort 
them.’ 


He took the solid fact which may have 
come to him from another; he made it his 
own; and he interpreted it with his vivi- 
fying imagination. 

In the ample and admirable biography 
by Albert Bigelow Paine we are told the 


names of the friends he gave him the raw 
material out of which Mark made The 
Jumping Frog and the tale of The Blue 
Jay in A Tramp Abroad. When Prof. Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps wrote to inform Mark 
that the explanation of Elijah’s miracle in 
calling down fire from heaven to ignite the 
water-soaked logs on the altar, put in the 
mouth of Capt. Hurricane Jones in the 
Rambling Notes of an Idle Excursion, had 
been anticipated by Sir Thomas Browne in 
his Religio Medici, Mark promptly replied 
that he had got the story from an actual 
sea captain, Ned Wakeman. And in Life 
on the Mississippi we can read the bare 
account of a Southwestern feud which was 
to suggest the wonderful Shepherdson- 
Grangerford affair in Huckleberry Finn. 

Here is the explanation of the curious in- 
equality we observe in Mark’s work, and of 
the disconcerting unreality we find in Tom 
Sawyer Abroad and in Tom Sawyer, De- 
tective. Where he lacked the support of 
solid fact and had to rely on his own fan- 
tastic invention his whimsicality was likely 
to betray him disastrously. It was said 
long ago that great poets seldom invent 
their myths; and Mark, who was a poet in 
his way, was able to achieve the most sat- 
isfactory result only when he followed in 
the footsteps of the great poets. Mr. Paine 
has told us how Mark took down A True 
Story from the lips of its heroine; and he 
declares that this provided the imaginative 
realist with ‘‘a chance to exercise two of 
his chief gifts—transcription and portrayal; 
he was always greater at these things than 
at invention.”’ He needed to have the sus- 
taining solidity of the actual fact, which he 
could deal with at will, bringing out its 
humor, its latent beauty and its human 
significance. 


A Loan to Mr. Carnegie 


I have already mentioned the startling 
effectiveness of Mark’s own delivery of the 
story of The Golden Arm. As he was a con- 
summate craftsman in his use of words 
when he wrote, so he was surpassingly dex- 
terous in his management of his voice when 
he told an anecdote or when he made a 
speech. The voice itself was a noble organ, 
strong and flexible, deep and rich; and he 
had the power of modulating it so as to 
suggest the most delicate shades of mean- 
ing. There was art—and a most carefully 
studied art—in his seemingly spontaneous 
utterances. He drawled along and ap- 
peared to hesitate for the word he needed 
and then to find it with unconcealed satis- 
faction; and thus he made his hearers feel 
that he was merely talking to them in a 
totally unpremeditated way; and all the 
while what he had to say had been thought 
out and put into words, and perhaps even 
rehearsed to himself that he might be sure 
of his rhythm, his emphasis and his pauses. 
His method was his own and he was its 
master. It was indisputably individual, 
but I have heard more than one profes- 
sional elocutionist express delight and ad- 
miration for it, devoid as it was of all their 
paraded devices. 

It was because he was an artist, with all 
an artist’s desire for perfection, that he 
prepared himself when he knew he was 
going to be called upon. But he did not 
really require this preparation; and if he 
was taken unawares he could speak on the 
spur of the moment, making his swift profit 
out of the remarks of others. When Sir 
Sidney Lee came to New York Andrew 
Carnegie gave him a dinner to which a score 
of American men of letters were invited, 
and half a dozen of us were summoned to 
stand and deliver. When Mark’s turn 
came he soared aloft in whimsical exaggera- 
tion, casually dropping a reference to the 
time when he had lent Carnegie a million 
dollars. 

Our smiling host promptly interjected: 
“That had slipped my memory!” And 
Mark looked down on him solemnly and 
retorted: “Then, the next time, I’ll take 
a receipt.” 

Ata luncheon to Theodore Roosevelt not 
long after the Spanish War the Colonel of 
the Rough Riders turned to Mark in the 
course of a military reminiscence and said: 
“As a veteran of the Confederate Army, 
Mr. Clemens, you will perhaps recall the 
condition of nervous excitement a man.is 
likely to be in when he first goes under 
fire?’”’? And Mark instantly responded: “I 
know, governor; I do indeed! And I have 
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the personal peculiarity that I can con- 
serve that condition all through the en- 
gagement!”’ 

His humor could be swift and direct. He 
was not one of those wits who have to be 
cautious in taking aim; he could fire at 
the word and the bullet sped straight to the 
bull’s-eye. Yet he scored a miss now and 
then; perhaps because he failed to see the 
target in consequence of some sudden ob- 
securing of his vision. He was acutely con- 
scious of the lamentable fiasco he made in 
Boston when he brought in the names of 
Emerson, Longfellow and Holmes, all three 
of whom were benignantly listening to him. 
I have earlier implied that his little speech 
before the curtain on the hundredth night 
of The Gilded Age was more or less of a 
disappointment to all who heard it. And 
at another theatrical gathering, at a supper 
given by Augustin Daly and A. M. Palmer 
to Henry Irving, Mark failed to improve 
the occasion; he did not say a word about 
the distinguished guests; he actually took 
for his topic the long clam of New Eng- 


| land—and what was worse, this inappro- 


priate offering was read from manuscript! 
I cannot say now how humorous this essay 
may have been in itself; I can only recall 
that it did not seem at all funny to any 
of those who had joyfully and hopefully 
applauded when Mark first rose to his feet. 

In all three of these cases his discomfiture 
was due to his failure to hit the temper 
of his audience. He did not make con- 
tact with those whose attention he wanted 
to rouse and whose interest he was striving 
to retain. This is a condition to which 
every speaker is subject; and it was a con- 
dition out of which Mark was generally 
able to make his profit. I have heard him 
deliver a score of after-dinner speeches; 
and only once or twice was his intuition at 
fault. Nothing could have been better— 
that is to say, more characteristic—in its 
matter or in its method than what he said 
at the dinner given to him on his seventieth 
birthday. It had his customary exaggera- 
tion, of course, and not a little of his hu- 
morous distortion of fact. It was all about 
himself, which was entirely satisfactory to 
us, for he could not but be the topic of 
every speech. It was genial and friendly; 
and at the end it attained a graceful dig- 
nity which sat well upon him as he stood 
there facing us, with his “‘good gray head 
that all men knew.” He closed by telling 
us there was one satisfaction in attaining 
the scriptural limit of years; there is no 
longer any necessity for pleading a previ- 
ous engagement when we prefer to stay at 
home. We need only reply: ‘‘ Your invita- 
tion honors me and pleases me because you 
still keep me in your remembrance, but I 
am seventy; seventy, and would nestle in 
the chimney corner, and smoke my pipe, 
and read my book, and take my rest, wish- 
ing you well in all affection, and that when 
you in your turn shall arrive at Pier Num- 
ber 70, you may step aboard your waiting 
ship with a reconciled spirit, and lay your 
course toward the setting sun with a con- 
tented heart.” 


The Speech on Portrait Making 


Equally felicitous—though in a totally 
different vein—was a speech which he once 
made, in 1889 or 1890, at the Fellowcraft 
Club, an organization of magazine writers 
and illustrators. On this occasion the club 
had invited the best-known after-dinner 
speakers of New York—Joseph H. Choate, 
and Chauncey M. Depew, Horace Porter 
and Henry Howland. Unfortunately for 
them the president of the Fellowcraft, 
Richard Watson Gilder, called up Mark 
first of all; and Mark’s speech made it very 
difficult for those who had to speak after 
him to employ their customary formulas. 
So far as I know, Mark never wrote it out; 
and it was not reported. I tried a few 
years ago to recapture it from my memory; 
and I will make another attempt now, but 
without hope of being able to do more than 
to indicate its outline, well aware of my in- 
ability to recover his exact words: 

“T did not know I was going to be called 
upon this evening and you find me wholly 
unprepared. No—that’s the truth. But it 
doesn’t matter. It doesn’t matter at all, 
for I’ve been going to dinners and listening; 
and I think I’ve mastered the theory of the 
after-dinner speech. So now I’m ready at 
any time to make a speech on any subject. 
I don’t care what it is. Pick out one that 
will suit you and it will suit me.” 

“Do you really mean that, Mr. Clem- 
ens?” asked Gilder. ‘‘Are you willing to 
let me choose a topic for you?” 
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“That’s just what I do mean,’’ Mark 
answered. 

Gilder had John La Farge on his right 
and Augustus Saint-Gaudens on his left. 
He whispered to them and then he raised 
his voice and said: ‘‘ Very well then, Mr. 
Clemens, we’d like to hear you discuss the 
art of portrait painting.” 

And when the laughter had died down 
Mark began with solemn seriousness. 

“Portrait painting? That’s a good sub- 
ject for a speech, a very good subject in- 
deed. Portrait painting is an ancient and 
honorable art, and there are many inter- 
esting things to say about it. Yes, it’s an 
ancient and honorable art, though I don’t 
really know how ancient it is. I never 
heard that Adam ever sat for his portrait, 
but maybe he did. Maybe he did, I don’t 
know. And that reminds me that when I 
was a boy I knew a man named Adam— 
Adam Brown was his name.” 

And then he told a humorous story about 
this Adam Brown—an anecdote wholly un- 
connected with the art of portrait painting. 


Al Name Redeemed 


He told it as only he could tell a story; 
and then he went on in his meditating 
drawl: ‘Maybe there never was a portrait 
of Adam. Even if painting is an ancient 
and honorable art it may not be as ancient 
as that. And I don’t think I ever saw a 
portrait of any of those old Hebrews; or of 
the Greeks either. But the Romans did 
have portraits, carved mostly, not painted. 
I’ve never seen a painted portrait of Julius 
Cesar, but I recall more than one statue. 
And speaking of Cesar reminds me of a 
man I knew on the Mississippi who had a 
dog called Cesar.” 

Whereupon he told another story, equally 
unrelated to the art of portrait painting. 

“But when we come down a little later 
we do find portraits in Rome, portraits of 
the old popes,” he went on; “and in Ger- 
many we find portraits of their opponents, 
Calvin and Luther. 

“‘There’s a portrait of Luther in one of 
the galleries that lingers in my mind as one. 
of the most masterly revelations of char- 
acter that I ever saw. And speaking of 
Luther, there was a man in Hartford who 
had a cat called Luther.” 

And he proceeded to tell a third story, 
quite innocent of any association with his 
assigned theme. 

“And that’s all I know about portrait 
painting,” he concluded. ‘At least, it’s all 
I have time to tell you this evening. It is 
an ancient and honorable art; and I’m very 
glad indeed that you have given me this 
opportunity of talking to you about it.” 

And when Mark sat down the guests of 
the club felt sorry for the succeeding speaker, 
for they knew that the last state of that 
man was worse than the first. 

I donot know whether my indurated mod- 
esty ought to permit me to record here 
another speech of Mark’s, which I had per- 
sonal reasons for including among his best. 
But it is one of the most vivid of my mem- 
ories of him; and perhaps I have no right 
to leave it out of these recollections. In the 
fall of 1893 two score »f my friends paid me 
the compliment of inviting me to a dinner 
in testimony of their friendship. Charles 
Dudley Warner presided, and I had the 
uncomfortable delight of listening to kindly 
words from him and Howells, from Gilder 
and Stedman, from Nicholas Murray But- 
ler and H. C. Bunner, who read a poem 
written for the occasion. Mark was almost 
the last of the speakers, and he began by 
saying that ‘‘You have praised this man 
for a great many things—but you haven’t 
praised him for the most remarkable thing 
that he has done.” 

That evoked the expected laughter, since 
it had occurred to me at any rate that all 
the possibilities of praise had already been 
exhausted. 

“No,” said Mark, ‘‘you haven’t praised 
him for the most remarkable thing he has 
done. He has redeemed the awful and ap- 
palling name of B-r-a-n-d-e-r’’—and he 
drawled forth my name in the lowest notes 
of his wonderful voice. 

*‘B-r-a-n-d-e-r—it sounds like the mut- 
terings of imprisoned fiends in hell! 
B-r-a-n-d-e-r—why, it was months after I 
knew him before I dared to breathe that 
name on the Sabbath Day!” 

Again and once again and yet again he 
repeated the dread name, expounding its 
dreadfulness with all the multiple resources 
of his inexhaustible vocabulary, and with 
every repetition of the horrific syllables his 
tones became more cavernous. 
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“That’s what he has done. He has re- 
deemed the awful and appalling name of 
Brander, which was good only to curse 
with—and he has made it a name to con- 
jure with!” 

After he had followed the equator round © 
the world, earning the money to get himself | 
out of debt, Mark developed an abiding 
dislike for the dreariness of a lecture tour — 
with its obligation to arrive at an appointed 
time at an appointed place and to entertain 
a thousand listeners whether he felt in vein 
or not. None the less did he keenly enjoy 
talking on his feet when he was not con- 
strained to it. We all like to do that which | 
we know we can do well; and Mark could | 
not help knowing that he was an accom- 
plished speaker to whom audiences always | 
listened with the expectation of pleasure. 
In the course of forty years he delivered 
many after-dinner speeches in America and 
in Europe; and he made addresses more or 
less informal at many meetings in behalf of 
good causes, 

When I urged him to gather the most 
durable of these into a book he wrote back: 
“T reckon it is a good idea to collect the | 
speeches.”” When time passed and the 
promised book did not appear I repeated 
the suggestion; and this time he answered: 
“There isn’t going to be any volume of 
speeches, because I am too lazy to collect 
them and revise them.” After his death a 
volume of speeches was added to his com- 
plete works, a volume which was not so | 
cautiously edited as it might have been. 
The selection was uncertain; the arrange- 


ment was casual; and the reporting was | 


often hopelessly unsatisfactory. Not afew | 
of his least worthy efforts were included; | 
and there were also not a few unfortunate 
repetitions. The volume does contain, how- 
ever, some of the most amusing and most | 
brilliant of his speeches, printed either from 
the manuscript, which he sometimes wrote | 
out in advance, or from accurate short- 
hand reports. 


Humorist as Poet 


It preserves for us the ill-received speech | 
in Boston, that on his seventieth birthday, _ 
that on the horrors of the German lan- | 
guage, and that on the weather of New | 
England. But no matter how skillfully the | 
selection might have been made, the reader | 
could not get from the pale pages of a book 
the color and the glow that Mark bestowed 
upon his sentences by the skill of his own | 
delivery and by the compelling power of 
his personality. Behind and beneath the 
words which have been preserved there was 
the presence of the man himself. Mr. How- 
ells has told us that Mark “held that the 
actor doubled the value of the author’s 
words.”” And those who had the pleasure 
and the privilege of listening to any one of | 
these speeches will recognize that Mr. How- | 
ells did not overstate the case when he de- | 
clared that Mark “was a great actor as well 
as a great author. He was a most con- 
summate actor, with this difference from _ 
other actors, that he was the first to know | 
the thoughts and invent the fancies to 
which his voice and action gave the color of 
life. Representation is the art of other 
actors; his art was creative as well as 
representative.” 

If this volume of his speeches had happily 
been arranged in the order of time I am in- | 
clined to think that it would have revealed 
a change in his tone as he grew older. Even | 
in some of the earlier addresses, amid all 
the exuberance of his humorous exaggera- | 
tion, there were to be noted, now and then, 
passages of exquisite word painting—like 
the truly poetic description of the ice storm | 
in the speech on the weather of New Eng- | 
land. Possibly these passages surprised 
most of those who heard them and who 
looked upon Mark as merely a fun maker, 
not suspecting the depth of his nature, his 
firmly controlled sentiment, his sustaining 
seriousness—and not recalling that the 
richest humor, that of Cervantes and Mo- | 
ligre, is rooted in the profoundest melan- 
choly. 

Possibly again it was Mark’s conscious- | 
ness that this was the way he was regarded | 
by the unthinking majority which led him | 
to say more than once in the later years of 
his life that he had made a mistake in com- 
ing before the world at first as a humorist, 
as a man trying to make people laugh. In 
the beginning he may have been content 
with this reputation; but toward the end 
he was not. JI remember going into The 
Players at the noon hour, half a dozen years 
before he died, and finding him at luncheon. 

(Concluded on Page 81) 
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(Concluded from Page 78) 
Howells thinks that Mark did not greatly 
care for clubs and this may be so, but I can 
testify that he was completely at home in 
the house in Gramercy Park, and he rel- 
ished its friendly informality. He looked 
up asI came in and said: “Brander, I was 
just thinking of you. I’m glad that you and 
Howells have been telling people that I am 
serious. Now when I make a speech I find 
that they are a little disappointed if I don’t 
say some things that are serious; and that 
just suits me, for I have so many serious 
things I want to say!”’ 

Many of those who have written about 
him have dealt with him solely as a hu- 
morist, overlooking the important fact that 
a large part of his work is not laughter pro- 
voking and not intended to be. There is 
the reverent Joan of Arc for one book; and 
there is the pathetic Prince and the Pauper 
for another. There is not much fun in the 
account of the appalling Shepherdson- 
Grangerford feud in Huckleberry Finn; 
there are imagination and insight and 
vision, but only a little incidental humor, 
all the more effective for being only inci- 
dental. As Mark himself put it in one of 
the maxims of Pudd’nhead Wilson’s new 
calendar which served as chapter headings 
in Following the Bquator—‘“‘ Everything 
human is pathetic. The secret source of 
humor itself is not joy but sorrow. There 
is no humor in heaven.” 

Many of those who had followed Mark 
faithfully were surprised and even grieved 
by the saturnine misanthropy, as it seemed 
to them, which they found in the two books 
published after his death—The Mysterious 
Stranger and What is Man? This could be 
the case only because they had forgotten or 
failed to understand that bitter parable, 
The Man Who Corrupted Hadleyburg, 
which has a biting satire not unlike Swift’s 
or Voltaire’s. And they had also paid no 
heed to another maxim in Following the 
Equator: ‘Pity is for the living, envy is for 
the dead.” This last of his books of travel 
was published in 1897; yet this maxim is 
only a reiteration of three others set at the 
heads of chapters in Pudd’nhead Wilson, 
issued four years earlier: 

“Whoever has lived long enough to find 
out what life is knows how deep a debt of 
gratitude we owe to Adam, the first great 
benefactor of our race. He brought death 
into the world.” 

“Why is it that we rejoice at a birth and 
grieve at a funeral? It is because we are 
not the person involved.” 

“All say, ‘How hard it is that we have to 
die’—a strange complaint to come from the 
mouths of people who have had to live.” 


The Lowering of the Mask 


When I consider these maxims I some- 
times wonder whether we have not here 
caught Mark Twain in the act of lowering 
his comic mask for a moment to let us have 
a glimpse of the actual Samuel L. Clemens, 
when he had come to be a little weary of 
wearing it as a disguise. Mark Twain was 
a humorist beyond all question and one of 
the mightiest of humorists; but Samuel L. 
Clemens was immitigably serious and inex- 
orably disenchanted. After he had lost a 
daughter and then his adored wife and 
finally another daughter, his outlook on 
life darkened to barren blackness; and as 
he had surrendered all hope of seeing them 
again in another world the scheme of the 
universe seemed to him undeniably and 
inexplicably futile. 

Howells has recorded his own impression 
derived from the unbroken intimacy of two 
score years, that Mark was a man possess- 
ing many and varied personalities. How 
many these personalities were I do not 
know; but two of them were present to my 
eyes after I came to know him well. One 
of them, of course, was the Mark Twain, 
plain before the gaze of all the world; and 
the other was 8. L. Clemens, with hidden 
recesses of character unsuspected even by 
himself. Among his intimates he was 
simple, unaffected and friendly. With cas- 
ual strangers he seemed sometimes to feel 
an obligation to play the part of the pro- 
fessional humorist and, so to speak, to act 
up to the character—not descending to un- 
toward jocularity, of course, yet none the 
less yielding a little to the pressure of 
expectancy. 

He used to sign his letters ‘‘Mark’’; and 
he let his friends call him ‘‘Mark”; I 
doubt if any of those who were admitted to 
comradeship with him in his later years 
would ever have dreamed of addressing him 
as ‘‘Clemens”’ and still less as “‘Sam.”’ His 
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dignity was indisputable, despite all his 
frolicsome friendliness. He was kind enough 
to tell me that he liked the biographical 
introduction he had asked me to prepare 
for the uniform edition of his works issued 
in 1899; and I suppose that he approved of 
it largely because I tried to divert attention 
from his drollery, delightful as that could 
be, to his veracity as a story-teller, and to 
his ethical integrity—in other words, to the 
more serious and solid aspects of his work. 

However sad he might be because of the 
bludgeoning of Fate, he did not wear his 
heart upon his sleeve. He knew his life had 
to be lived out, whatever its inner empti- 
ness; and he took what comfort he could in 
its more agreeable accidents—especially in 
the world-wide recognition of his position 
as an authentic American, a chief of our 
literature, as peculiar a product of our 
Western civilization as Franklin or Lincoln. 
He was too shrewd to overvalue contempo- 
rary admiration, but he relished it for what 
it was worth. I find among my notes from 
him one thanking me for sending something 
T had written about him and saying, “‘Com- 
pliments are sometimes pretty hard to 
bear, but these are not of that sort; they 
are conspicuously and most pleasantly the 
other way.” 


Mark at Oxford 


Though this note came to me in an en- 
velope it was written on a Viennese corre- 
spondence card, decorated with his portrait 
drawn by a local artist. The card itself was 
an outward and visible sign of the impres- 
sion he had made in the Austrian capital. 
His fame had traveled beyond the confines 
of our language, from the United States to 
Great Britain, and then across the English 
Channel to the Continent, spreading more 
rapidly among the Germans than among 
the French, naturally enough. At the end 
of the nineteenth century he was one of the 
half dozen men of letters who had inter- 
national standing. 

It was while he was interned at an un- 
known Austrian health resort that a little 
group of us at The Players were talking 
about him and wondering where he was 
and where we could send him an expression 
of our hope that he would soon return to 
us. I ventured the assertion that he was 
then so well known that a letter would find 
him if addressed simply to “Mark Twain. 
God knows where.” Francis Wilson at 
once put that direction on an envelope and 
asked me to send Mark our greetings. I 
don’t now recall just what I wrote, but in 
less than three weeks I received the reply 
“Well, He did!”” The post office here had 
delivered the letter to his New York pub- 
lishers, who had transmitted it to his 
London publishers, and they had sent it to 
his Vienna bankers, so that it came into his 
hands almost as swiftly as if we had been 
supplied with the name of the hotel where 
he had hidden himself. 

A humorist is often without honor in his 
own country—or at least his own country- 
men are too completely in the habit of 
laughing at his writings to spare time to spy 
out its less obvious and deeper merits. In 
England, Stevenson and Henley, Rudyard 
Kipling and Andrew Lang were not laggard 
in their discriminating praise. It was an 
Englishman, met in a train somewhere in 
Europe, who recognized him and who 
startled him by saying abruptly: ‘Mr. 
Clemens, I would give ten pounds not to 
have read your Huckleberry Finn!” And 
when Mark looked up at him, awaiting an 
explanation of this extraordinary remark, 
the Englishman smiled and added: ‘So 
that I could again have the great pleasure 
of reading it now for the first time.” 

As an illustration of the interstices in the 
British acquaintance with names which are 
household words with us, Joseph H. Choate 
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used to tell of an experience of his when he 
was our Ambassador to Great Britain. He 
was dining with the dons of an Oxford col- 
lege and he happened to speak of Daniel 
Webster. He had no sooner uttered the 
name than he perceived that it meant noth- 
ing to these English scholars. Suddenly 
one of the younger men, at the far end of 
the table, spoke up eagerly: 

“Oh, I know him, Mr. Choate! Wasn’t 
Daniel Webster the name of The Jumping 
Frog in Mark Twain’s story?” 

That was an anecdote which Mark him- 
self enjoyed, as he enjoyed the dinner given 
him by the staff of Punch in the famous 
dining room, when he crossed over to be the 
recipient of an honorary degree from Oxford. 
“Foreign nations,” said a clever young 
American many years ago, ‘“‘are a kind of 
contemporaneous posterity’; and when 
the oldest of English universities stamped 
Mark with its august approval he may well 
have received this as a prediction of the 
verdict of ensuing generations. Other men 
of distinction, among them Rudyard Kip- 
ling, received degrees on the same day; but 
Mark was the outstanding figure in the 
ceremony. 

He was the one whom the undergradu- 
ates most rapturously hailed. And I have 
no doubt that these manifestations warmed 
Mark’s heart and that he reveled in being 
thus conspicuously set apart from the 
others. 

I doubt this the less because it was ex- 
actly what he had done a few years earlier 
when he received an honorary degree at the 
Yale Bicentenary. On that occasion eight 
American authors had conferred upon them 
the right to put Litt.D. after their names. 
We had to walk in procession, two by two, 
to the theater where the degrees were to be 
bestowed. Mark and Howells led off by 
right of seniority; next came Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich and George W. Cable; 
Gilder and I followed them; and Woodrow 
Wilson and Thomas Nelson Page, as the 
youngest pair, marched behind us. We 
were four couples, but to the crowds that 
lined the streets seven of us vanished and 
became invisible as soon as the spectators 
caught sight of Mark. They applauded, 
they laughed, they shouted his name, they 
cheered; and Mark took it all to himself, 
very much as if he were a king entering his 
capital for the first time and bowing gra- 
ciously, now to the right and then to the left. 
Howells and Cable, Gilder and I, all old 
friends of his, enjoyed his enjoyment and 
accepted our own obscuration as the most 
natural thing in the world. And I have 
wondered whether the others, not so fond 
of Mark as we were, were as readily recon- 
ciled to their elimination from the con- 
sciousness of the throngs that lined the 
streets of New Haven. 


Boyhood Recaptured 


One reason why Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn are to be ranked among the best 
of boys’ books is because Mark had the rare 
gift of recovering the spirit of boyhood, 
with its eagerness and its assurance, its 
exuberant energy and its incessant desire 
to assert individuality—in other words, to 
show off. Until his dying day Mark re- 
tained the essentials of boyishness. It 
might almost be said that he never grew up. 
He had the effervescent irresponsibility of 
a boy, the impulsive recklessness, which 
accounted for his risking his money in a 
rash succession of inventions. It is not to 
be wondered at that the name given him by 
the one who knew him best, his wife, was 
“Youth.” 

Perhaps Tom Sawyer is only a little more 
autobiographic than David Copperfield and 
Pendennis. As Mark himself told me, more 
things happened to the hero than ever hap- 
pened to the author. But there is passage 
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after passage in the juvenile narrative 
where we can feel assured that Mark was 
drawing on his own store of memories; and 
there is one in particular, which discloses 
a characteristic of Tom’s that was also a 
characteristic of Mark’s—as it possibly is 
a characteristic of the normal boy. This 
is the analysis of Tom’s emotions when he 
went to church the day after he had let the 
contract for whitewashing the fence. In 
accord with his usual custom Tom counted 
the pages of the sermon as the minister 
turned them, one by one. Then his atten- 
tion was arrested for a little while by what 
the minister was saying: 

“The minister made a grand and moving 
picture of the assembling together of the 
world’s hosts at the millennium when the 
lion and the lamb should lie down together 
and a little child should lead them. But 
the pathos, the lesson, the moral of the 
great spectacle—were lost upon the boy; 
he thought only of the conspicuousness of 
the principal character before the onlook- 
ing nations; his face lit with the thought, 
and he said to himself that he wished he 
could be that child, if it was a tame lion.” 


Mark’s Wishes Carried Out 


When Mark penned that last sentence he 
had looked into his own heart. He appre- 
ciated the honor Oxford had done him in 
making him a doctor of letters, but he got 
a more pervasive satisfaction out of the 
flaming scarlet gown which was the badge 
of this distinction. He wore it as often as 
he could and he said he would like to wear 
it always. No doubt he delighted in the 
richness of its glowing color, but he de- 
lighted even more in the showiness of it. 
For a similar reason he invented the white 
suit which he donned late in life and which 
accentuated the conspicuousness of his 
shock of white hair, bristling untamed 
above his penetrating eyes. When he robed 
himself thus in burning red or in snowy 
white he was a boy again, he was Tom 
Sawyer, projecting himself into the very 
center of the millennium. And when Mark 
was thus clothed he did not care whether it 
was a tame lion or not, for he was well 
aware that he was a lion himself and that 
all men knew it. 

Mark had been one of the seven men, 
leaders of the several arts, who had been 
chosen by a ballot of the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters to be the founders of 
the American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters; and after his death the two societies 
held a memorial meeting, over which How- 
ells presided and at which commemorative 
addresses were made by Choate, Twitchell, 
Cable and three or four other men drawn 
from all quarters of the United States. In 
his opening remarks as president of the 
academy Howells ventured to suggest what 
Mark himself would probably have said if 
his opinion could have been asked as to the 
nature of the exercises that evening. And 
so delicate was Howells’ understanding of 
his friend’s mind and mood that we could 
almost hear Mark himself uttering the 
words with which he was credited: 

“Why, of course you mustn’t make a 
solemnity of it; you mustn’t have it that 
sort of obsequy. I should want you to be 
serious about me—that is, sincere; but not 
too serious, for fear that you should not be 
sincere enough. We don’t object here to 
any man’s affection; we like to be honored, 
but not honored too much. If any of you 
can remember some creditable thing about 
me I shouldn’t mind his telling it, provided 
always he didn’t blink the palliating cir- 
cumstances, the mitigating motives, the 
selfish considerations that accompany every 
noble action. I shouldn’t like to be made 
out a miracle of humor, either, and left a 
stumblingblock for anyone who was in- 
tending to be moderately amusing and 
instructive hereafter. At the same time I: 
don’t suppose that a commemoration is 
exactly the occasion for dwelling on a man’s 
shortcomings in his life or his literature; 
or for realizing that he has entered on an 
immortality of oblivion.” 

As I listened to Howells and to the half 
dozen others who spoke after him, and as I 
felt the warmth of friendly feeling and of 
comradely appreciation, I wished that Mark 
might have had the privilege he gave Tom 
Sawyer and that he could have returned to 
life to be present at his own funeral exercises. 

What was said by the successive speakers 
was serious enough and yet not too serious 
for sincerity; and I perfectly understood 
what Howells meant when he wrote me a 
day or two later that he felt sure “Mark 
would have enjoyed it!” 
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toward the situation as it developed. The 
man was growing restless, like all the opera- 
tors, all the big employers of the country; 
he showed it more and more plainly, and 
by the middle of the summer he brought 
their whole relation up in a protracted con- 
ference. 

They met and talked in the operator’s 
office, a bare room ornamented by photo- 
graphs of Brown’s father, the greater and 
earlier Brown, with his board of directors; 
of a mule standing before an exceptionally 
thick vein of coal; of the roofs of an indus- 
trial village named—after the romantic 
habit of mind of the mariner with his ship 
and the steel man with his furnaces—for 
one of the Brown family’s womenfolk. 

Brown was more excited when Spinner 
saw him than ever before—redder, more 
ruthless in the chewing of his fine cigar. 
Spinner understood the moment he set 
eyes on him. He was even more obvious 
than the labor leader! 

‘Where are you getting me to in this 
thing?’”’ he wanted to know of. Spinner. 
““What have you done so far—for me? 
That’s what I want to know!” 

“Naturally,” said Spinner with a faint 
touch of sarcasm, “you would.” 

The man had the vigor and directness of 
personal desire of a headstrong virile stock, 
of the heir of wealth and power who had 
seen little successful opposition to his will 
from first boyhood. 

“T let you and your people organize my 
mines for me,” he stated. ‘In return you 
promised me the votes of the miners of this 
state when I wanted them.” 

“‘Yes,”’ consented Spinner, watching him. 

How red faced he was for so young a 
man. He came from a race of strongly 
physical men suddenly projected from 
physical work into desk chairs—still eating 
and drinking for their principal amuse- 
ment, with inexhaustible means for indul- 
gence. 

‘Playing the greatest of bourgeois indoor 
games,’ Spinner used to say of them— 
“the dinner table sky high, without a 
limit!” 

They were a class as typically overfed, he 
thought, watching this man, as the old 
English squire. 

“T’ve done my part,” the man asserted. 
“Now can you do yours?” 

“T think so,” stated Spinner unemo- 
tionally. 

But as he said it he thought with deep 
inner amusement of Frenac and his gibes 
about the capitalists, the labor fakers and 
their irresistibly ridiculous attempts at 
contracts with radicals, with anarchists. 

““You’ve come in here,” the other pro- 
ceeded along his own mental way, “and torn 
the miners’ union itself from top to bottom 
like an old sheet—the conservatives and 
the radicals.” 

“Not so much so_as it looks,’’ said Spin- 
ner cynically. ‘‘There aren’t any conserva- 
tives now. They are all radicals.” 

“That’s just it,’’ said the other, gesticu- 
lating with his cigar. ‘“‘That’s just exactly 
it! What can you do with them, you fel- 
lows, now you’ve got them radical? Can 
you or anybody else deliver a vote or any 
other agreement with a radical—or a bunch 
of radicals? Is there any such a thing as a 
contract possible with a labor union nowa- 
days?” 

Frenac again was in Spinner’s mind, of 
course; and his ridicule of men who were 
such fools as to make contracts with a class 
of men who by their own general principles 
were bound to break them. 

“T ask you this,” said Spinner’s man, 
focusing his small eyes upon Spinner, eyes 
as sharp and bright as the eyes of a young 
pig. “I mean it. Where does this thing 
leave me—in other ways?” 

He shifted heavily in his seat—evidently 
there were matters now of sharper conse- 
quence to him than political ambitions. He 
had come now, of course, to the real matter 
of his concern. 

“What’s going to happen to me if these 
miners pull off this general strike they’re all 
talking about?” he demanded. ‘‘Me, with 
this new agreement with the union on my 
hands; and all the rest of the operators— 
seventy-five per cent in the state—non- 
union? All running right along! That 
question is getting of some consequence to 
me. I’ll tell you that!” 

His face grew progressively redder. 

“Are they crazy,’ he inquired; ‘the 
unions? We’ve been starving to death now 


for eight months—all of us together! Now 
we are starting opening up all over the 
country. Even that government board 
which wouldn’t give us ships to send our 
coal abroad when Europe was hollering its 
head off for it, at any price; even that 
forest of stoneheads which has sprung up 
on the map where Washington used to be 
couldn’t keep us from getting coal orders 
finally. And now, when we have got the 
orders and have got a chance, all hands, for 
our white alley—to get down and work— 
your crowd shows up with a gun at our 
head! A gun?” he said still more loudly. 
“A cannon! With our heads stuck down 
into it. And a lot of dancing madmen at 
the other end. A six-hour day and a five- 
day week now—when we can all make a 
dollar—you and us by getting out the coal 
while the market’s there! Then they want 
sixty or seventy per cent more money on 
top of that. But that won’t do—that ain’t 
crazy enough! At the same time the Gov- 
ernment will have to take it over—nation- 
alize the mines. On the theory,” he said, 
“T suppose, that they can get anything out 
of the Government. 

“There might be something in that last 
idea,’”” he said, mildly humorous, the stress 
of his anger slightly lessened by a minor 
vent for it, ‘‘after the last year or two! But 
what I wanted you to tell me to-day,” he 
informed Spinner, quickly turning serious 
again, “is just what they do want—this 
headquarters of yours. I want you to sort 
this out for me. What do they want—and 
what don’t they want in these general de- 
mands they’re framing? What is pure 
political bunk and what’s real? They want 
a raise of wages, of course,” he said, start- 
ing to particularize. 

“As big as they can get,” said Spinner. 

“Well, they can’t get as much as they 
are asking, that’s sure!” said Brown defi- 
nitely. ‘Now, then, about the hours and 
days they’re talking about? I understand 
that’s from England—where it’s smashing 
the whole place into a scrap heap?” 

“It’s from England partly—yes,” said 
Spinner briefly. 

“They brought that over to satisfy your 
wild boys, I suppose. I suppose you’d want 
it,” he said, recalling suddenly apparently, 
somewhat late, Spinner’s shade of opinion. 

Spinner gave him the usual radical argu- 
ment about the necessity of every workman 
doing less work so that all could be em- 
ployed, at shorter hours—talking perfunc- 
torily, of course, merely leading him along. 

“Yes, I know all that—and what it 
amounts to. And you do too!” said the 
operator, eying Spinner with a look of 
understanding. ‘“‘But what do you believe 
they’re really after—there at headquarters? 
Which points in their program? That’s 
what I want you to tell me!” 

“T don’t know. I don’t know that they 
do,”’ stated Spinner. 

“They know they can’t get them all, 
naturally,” persisted Brown. ‘‘What are 
the points they want—and what are the 
ones they are bringing out to trade with 
finally? What’s the idea at headquarters? 
They don’t want nationalization—that’s 
sure. They can’t expect to get that!” 

“They might,” said Spinner briefly; ‘I 
don’t know.” 

“You don’t know?” said the other. 
“What do you mean?” 

“T mean I don’t know—and I don’t be- 
lieve they. do—exactly what they do ex- 
pect.” 

“Don’t know what they expect them- 
selves?” 

“No.” 

“Who does then?” inquired the other 
angrily. 

“You know what they want as well as I 
do,” said Spinner coldly. 

“They want votes in their organization,” 
said the operator. 

“Exactly,” said Spinner simply. 

He was in a new position—as he had been 
with the labor leader. He need waste few 
words in this conversation. It was the 
other man who did the talking. 

“And what’s a contract to a labor poli- 
tician compared to a vote, huh?’ his man 
was demanding harshly. ‘‘That’s the trou- 
ble—and always was—with a union,’ he 
proceeded. ‘“‘That’s what I always said 
when I had sense enough not to have deal- 
ings with them. You make a contract with 
a company—or a man with property be- 
hind him—and you have some redress for a 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
broken agreement. You can go to law over 
it—if you have to.” 

“Tf you've got the price for a lawsuit,’ 
interjected Spinner—‘“‘which the poor man 
usually hasn’t got.” 

“But when you’ve got a contract with a 
union—what have you got?” the other 
went on with his grievance. ‘It’s like 
sticking your hand into the jelly dish,” he 
stated. “You’ve got a handful of jelly. 
Labor politicians’ promises, that’s all! And 
nowadays they’re. thinning their jelly out 
until it’s about like cold soup—cold con- 
sommé. These last two years, and all these 
crazy outlaw strikes, have given unionism 
in this country a black eye it can’t get over 
in twenty-five years.”’ 

Spinner, in spite of his long impassive- 
ness before the grotesque mental reactions 
of his enemies, could scarcely resist the 
sudden impulse to laugh aloud as this man 
went on. The face of Frenac kept coming 
back to him—and his dissertations on the 
incredible folly of the men who allowed 
themselves to be duped into understand- 
ings and contracts with anarchists and pos- 
sibilists. Itstruck him as infinitely amusing 
all at once; this man’s sudden discovery of 
what was happening. 

“But there’s one thing—when it comes 
to a showdown,” said the operator, now 
going .on. ‘“‘There’s one contract they 
won’t break. There’s just one security I 
feel in this situation. When they come 
right down to it they won’t dare break 
their agreements with the United States— 
no matter what they say to their own 
people. They won’t buck the Government. 
They won’t strike until the end of the war.” 

“When is the end of the war?” asked 
Spinner, speaking finally again. ‘‘Isn’t the 
war over now practically?” 

“Not by the rulings of the United States. 
And you can’t go back on that. And I 
don’t believe myself they’d dare to—that 
headquarters’ bunch. Breakthat contract!” 

“Why not?” asked Spinner laconically. 
£*Who’ll make them keep it?” 

The other man looked at him. “The 
United States Government naturally.” 

“How?” inquired Spinner. ‘They can’t 
make them work by law—can they? They 
can’t force them! That would be human 
slavery.” Jom. 

“All right,” said Brown, recognizing and 
passing by that perennial issue of property 
and personal rights involved in the labor 
question. ‘‘Say they can’t, their leaders 
wouldn’t dare take the chance just the 
same. They wouldn’t dare start anything 
against the Government in the first place!”’ 

“How could they help themselves to- 
day,” asked Spinner, ‘“‘even if they wanted 
to prevent a strike?” 

“Do you mean to say ——’ 
Brown. 

“You know as well as I do,” said Spinner 
impatiently, ‘‘what would happen—what 
has happened already, all over the country. 
The men when they’re ready to strike go 
and strike—leaders or no leaders! They 
can’t hold them. That’s their great cry 
now, and it’s true. They say they can’t, 
and they can’t.” 

Brown stared ahead, redder than ever.’ 

“You know what that would mean to 
me?” he said; and then did not specify 
exactly, stopping to contemplate. ‘That 
would be a sweet thing,”’ he went on, “for 
me to get out of this business—with the 
rest of the district nonunion, all at work!” 

Spinner was silent. 

“What is this? What’s coming in this 
thing?” the other man inquired in angry 
wonder, ‘Is the whole country going to 
pieces under our hands?” 

Spinner said nothing. 

“Do you know what it would be if this 
thing happened—for the country at large?” 
exclaimed the young operator suddenly. 
“Do you know what you’ve got when you 
come to a place where there are no con- 
tracts that you can rely on? When you see 
the whole bottom dropping out of any re- 
liance upon labor? On any labor contract 
whatever?” : 

Spinner waited for him. 

“You’ve got anarchy!”’ exclaimed Brown 
ominously. His face was almost lavender. 
His small eyes gleamed out from between 
his full cheeks. 

It was almost too much—this man and 
his discoveries! Spinner laughed aloud, 
going away, recalling the thing: The man’s 
face, his color, his voice—the whole expres- 
sion of surprise and anger as he gave them 
out; as he saw one by one the elements in 
the situation, and paraphrased in his bour- 
geois language Frenac’s familiar arguments 


, 


inquired 
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and philosophies concerning the breakdown 
of society without binding economic con- 
tracts. 

Spinner laughed aloud, a markedly un- 
usual thing for him to do. But it was a 
wonderful thing to see—to realize. A year 
ago it would have been incredible! They 
were afraid of him and his kind, and his 
movements. They were waking up at last, 
one after another. And they were afraid! 
This man, as well as the labor official; the 
capitalists and the labor fakers everywhere 
were terrified at what they saw—at this 
strange new sudden power which had risen 
like a ghost out of the gutter and threat- 
ened their whole future—the future of their 
whole country. 

xIx 
re WAS perhaps a month after this that 

Spinner had his final letter from Sonia in 
Chicago, She had been restless, dissatis- 
fied, more and more insistent that she come 
and enjoy with him the fruits of her plan 
and his in the work in the coal field. Spin- 
ner, amused rather than irritated—now 
that he was out of daily personal contact 
with her—at her ambitions to display her 
ability more publicly, had held her back 
from week to week. But now apparently 
the time had really come when there was no 
further excuse for doing so. 

Her chief angel, Mrs. Brown-Tucker, had 
grown less and less protecting toward her 
as the weeks went on and the developments 
in the coal-mine situation became more 
apparent. Mrs. Brown-Tucker’s excursion 
into the patronage and manipulation of 
economic and political forces more. usually 
in man’s exclusive field had failed too 
sharply to be lightly borne; and her cha- 
grin, with less immediate necessity for con- 
cealment than her brother, showed itself 
with less and less reserve until finally in an 
open burst of disappointed anger she sey- 
ered relations with Sonia definitely. 

““A nice thing you two have done to my 
brother! A nice sense of gratitude you 
have shown to me!”’ she said, for the mo- 
ment almost losing her poise in her swell- 
ing disappointment. ‘Hereafter our paths 
would perhaps better be apart,” she added, 
quickly regaining it. 

Now, Sonia urged in her letter, she must 
certainly come and be with Spinner in his 
work. And now Spinner was inclined to 
have her. The loneliness of the homeless 
man was again upon him; it would be a 
satisfaction to have a woman with him once 
more. And now, perhaps, having the chance 
she wanted to work beside him in the active 
field—as he could arrange for her to do— 
she would be more satisfied and less clamor- 
ous. He thought with amusement of her 
enthusiasm. Would she bring her gallery 
of labor martyrs with her? Her Charlotte 
Corday; her Joe Hill; her Rosa Luxem- 
burg—who, now having achieved full mar- 
tyrdom, was more than ever the main 
object of the girl’s open worship. 

She came finally—and her gallery with 
her. The two established themselves in 
rented rooms above a little retail store in a 
block in the center of the village—where 
they could do light housekeeping and take 
their meals outside, leaving both of them 
free for their labor activities. 

There was no delay about the girl’s find- 
ing her work. She had planned and indi- 
cated what it would be long before. And 
Spinner in his present position of influence 
could now give her a sort of quasi recogni- 
tion by the miners’ union. She started at 
once to get in touch with the foreigners and 
their families whose language she could 
speak. This was not especially productive 
of any immediate results, but Spinner ap- 
proved of it. It got them both in personal 
touch with a large part of the mine workers 
in the district, and it gave Spinner at the 
same time the chance to study at close 
range a vastly important factor in the 
mechanism of the radical movement which 
was going forward now so rapidly within 
the United States and the Federation of 
Labor. 

The more he came to know of these new 
peoples—especially the Eastern and South- 
eastern Europeans—the more he wondered 
at the almost perfect instrument they fur- 
nished for the mass manipulation of a radi- 
cal propagandist of any skill whatever. 
They were in the first place suspicious, with 
the centuries-old suspicion of an exploited 
class, the serf class of feudalism; and very 
little had happened to them since their 
arrival in this country to mollify the sharp- 
ness of that most predominant of all their 
impulses to action. 

Suspicion was deep down in their blood, 
tingeing every action and state of mind. 
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Unfathered rumors spread with lightning 
rapidity among them. The bank was going 
to fail! The Government was going to take 
their earnings! The mines were going to 
close forever! The foreigners were to be all 
let go in favor of returning American sol- 
diers! They must all go home—leave the 
country! 

No one knew what fresh alarm was ever 
in their minds. A word, an unexplained 
gesture by their employer—and they were 


| stampeded mentally like a herd of wild 


cattle down a strange valley. They were 
the easiest human mass to manipulate by 
the gospel of class hate in the world; a 


| lifting of the eyebrow and they were off— 
| suspecting crimes and dangers more intol- 
| erable than the most fertile mind of the 


agitator could imagine. 
And as there was nothing on earth they 


|| could not be made to suspect, so on the 


other hand there was nothing they would 
not believe if fed to them from the right 
sources—by those they trusted. They 
would follow a trusted leader anywhere 
with the blind loyalty of the middle African 
or an American Indian on a trail. They 
were sentimental, too, in a strange way. 
They were domineering and callous and 
often brutal to their women and children 
according to American standards; but 
sickness and death in the family moved 
them to an abandon of fear and sorrow 
which to the native American would be 
incredible. They were a different being 
from the American as a matter of fact—a 
different social creature. They were the 
heads of a primitive family—the stuff that 
tribes are made of, not industrial civiliza- 
tion; with all the merits and defects of an 
older simpler social time. A hang-over 
from feudalism, a thing as extinct as the 
dinosaur in modern life—thrown in now as 
another factor in this helter-skelter indus- 
trial development of ours. 

Spinner smiled when he thought of them. 
It was on this foundation—these immi- 
grants from another century who furnish 
at the present time the great bulk of the 
manual labor of the country—that the new 
radical strategists still-hunting the control 
of the Federation of Labor were basing 
their movement. The old idea of the Fede- 
ration of Labor had been to organize from 
the top down—the skilled workmen, the 
craftsmen, into what Foster, the steel organ- 
ization leader, had called in his book by 
the radical term, ‘‘a job trust.’ The radi- 
cals, the new organizers, organized from 
the bottom up in their ambitious and far- 
reaching campaign. 

The American labor movement, half con- 
sciously, half for practical convenience, had 
followed out the general line of organiza- 
tion of the Federal Republic of the United 
States—that most loosely woven organiza- 
tion of democracy, so far never put into 
successful operation by any other people. 
In the United Mine Workers, for instance, 
the local union corresponded to, let us say, 
the Middle Western county; the district 
union to the state; the International to the 
Federal Government. In the Federation 
of Labor proper the analogy was still more 
obvious. The federation by its choice of 
name indicated that it held the place of the 
United States; the Internationals were the 
states. 

Into this type of labor organization the 
radicals hoped to project the great new 
body of manual laborers organized during 
and after the war, and, joining them with 
the other unskilled labor already in the 
federation, to control this through its In- 
ternationals by means of this new vote—by 
this solid body of foreign peasants, each 
with one vote to cast—literally the first 
vote he had ever handled; a great share of 
them not only without knowledge of Eng- 
lish, not only unqualified legally to vote in 
the country but less acquainted with the 
genius and practice of free government 
than the English peasant of the fifteenth 
century. The thinking of these men must 
be done by someone. It would be done, of 
course, as it was now, by their leaders.. 

What an instrument, thought Spinner, 
watching the thing—what an opportunity 
had been left lying about loose to be taken 
up in aradical campaign by those incredibly 
blind and self-centered enemies of his—the 
American capitalist and bourgeois in their 
haphazard civilization. Grasping this, once 
breaking through the barrier of skilled 
manipulation of the political machinery, 
by which the present administration con- 
trolled the American Federation of Labor— 
and what a field the radical found for 
occupation. He would hold the federation 
by the vote of the unskilled workers; the 
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federation would hold the control of basic 
industries by the direct action of the 
general strike—a universal veto, a power 
of complete control of the United States, 
perhaps of the world. A progressive pyra- 
miding of minority rule—all based upon 
this one foundation, the unskilled manual 
laborer; these little Italys and little Hun- 
garys and Hunkvilles which were planted 
everywhere through manufacturing Amer- 
ica—in America but not of it, by three long 
centuries. 

And when the reds once obtained control 
of the Federation of Labor and held them- 
selves the power of manipulation of that 
loosely guarded election machineryof union- 
ism in their own hands, who would ever pry 
it away from them? It was a wonderful 
prospect, an opportunity which would 
bring the gleam of ambition into the eyes 
of any man with any spark of imagination. 
What an organization of the new economic 
time might easily come of this! A council 
of the workers, a king of anarchy, a Napo- 
leon of direct action! Nothing seemed 
impossible, he thought sometimes, to a 
man sufficiently bold and skillful to manip- 
ulate this incredible new power which had 
been thrown out in the way of the radical 
to stumble over and pick up. 

But in the meanwhile Spinner had less 
and less time for speculation. There was 
the everyday work of preparation and 
propaganda to be carried on in the practical 
development of the local and general situa- 
tion in relation to the rapidly approaching 
coal strike. 

They fed the miners—especially the for- 
eign miners, at this stage of affairs—with 
soviet stuff, the idea that the United States 
Government would be strongly sympathetic 
with their position as against that of the 
operators; that the President and Con- 
gress had shown this repeatedly through 
and since the war; and that nationaliza- 
tion of mines and government establish- 
ment of the five-day week and six-hour day 
and the larger pay were now close upon the 
verge of the horizon for all workmen, in the 
breaking of a new social day. 

The millennium was arriving, of course, 
or about to arrive, for these people’s rela- 
tives in Eastern and Southern Europe—a 
general movement of society to appropriate 
private property and turn it over to the 
manual worker. There was nothing inher- 
ently impossible to the foreign workman in 
this idea; it was in fact about the only act 
of a democratic government which had 
ever really arrested his attention. Hence 
there was small reason for his doubting its 
arrival here—especially after the universal 
protestation of love and gratitude of the 
American politicians toward the manual 
laborer during the war. 

Spinner himself could not believe, of 
course, that there would be a nationaliza- 
tion of coal mines. But what difference? 
It was obviously the next thing to do to tell 
these people it would come. It was one of 
the excellences of the possibilists’ position. 
For the present it kept their following in 
line; in the future it would only add to the 
suspicion and anger of the manual laborers 
when the bourgeois government made its 
final and inevitable refusal of a great share 
of their demands—and their present lead- 
ers had shown their inability to secure 
them. Spinner’s position in the matter 
could not be bettered. Any way the situa- 
tion turned the possibilists had everything 
to gain and nothing to lose. 

Meanwhile the routine of his own work 
did not always develop so fortunately. 
Sonia after the first flush of interest would 
have liked more activity. There was no 
limit, he knew well, to her desire to lead a 
cause—publicly, in the sight of all men— 
like her beloved Rosa Luxemburg; to be 
conspicuously a leader in the new time 
when woman, like the workman, was to 
break her old bonds and stand beside man, 
his equal and counterpart—in all particu- 
lars and specifications another man. 

Her ambition might be amusing theoreti- 
cally, but in practice it made Spinner, for 
some especial reasons, at times somewhat 
apprehensive. She still made a specialty 
of the foreigners’ families; of Hunkville, of 
Gooseville, as an especially ugly foreign- 
residence section was known locally. She 
felt herself the patron saint of all those dis- 
tricts where lean and anxious fowls pick 
out a scanty living from the grassless soil, 
where the children play barefooted among 
the bottles and tin cans; and the women go 
down the sordid streets with men’s old 
shoes on their feet and men’s old coats on 
their backs and gay-colored kerchiefs on 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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How a Retail Merchant can stop the passing crowds 
and get them into his store— Advertising that 
‘costs nothing and pays a handsome profit 


NOUGH people pass your store every day to 

make you prosperous. They have a lot of money 

to spend and there are a great many of them; dwt they 
pass by! 

If you could only pull them into your store! 

That is your problem—to get the passing crowds into 
your store. Window displays and special sales help do 
this; but your neighbors are doing those very same 
things. You must do something different and better. 

Would you like to know about something that will 
solve this problem for you?—and will also add a new 
money-maker to your business with a steady, hand- 
some and increasing profit? 








Would you? Then here is the answer: 

The picture on this page gives you the solution at a 
glance. The store in the middle is Kresge’s 5-and-10- 
cent store in Newark, N. J. The crowd is attracted to 
the middle window. People are going inside to buy 
what they see in the window. Will they buy other 
things? That’s up to Kresge. 

Now look at Kresge’s other windows—nobody 
there. Look at the windows of the store next door— 
nobody there. 

What is it that pulls the crowds to Kresge’s middle 
window and into his store? 

It is a Candy Kiss Wrapping Machine—a machine 
that cuts and wraps 140 kisses a minute, almost too 
fast for the eye to count. It stops the passing crowds 
every time—everybody likes to see a machine in mo- 
tion; they are fascinated by this wonderful invention 
that sends the kisses flying out into the air like butter- 
flies. 

Yes, it stops your crowds. Tempts them with the 
clean wrapped kisses. They come in and they buy. 

You've solved your problem. You've got the crowds 
into your store. Next day it will be another crowd; 
the day after, still another; until your store is well- 
known all over town. 


You'll sell people kisses at a good profit, and you’ll 
sell them other things as well. They will come back 
for more—kisses and other things—over and over 
again. Your whole business will be bigger, better and 
more profitable. 


This is not something new—these statements are 
based on experience. For eight years we have been 


making thése kiss machines for individuals and com- 
panies all over the country. During that time we have 


seen people, already in the retail business, put the kiss 
machine in their windows, pull in the crowds, speed up 
their lagging business, and change it from a money- 
loser to a money-maker. We have also seen people 
start new in the business, make money—every one of 
them—and grow, and order more machines, over and 
over again, while others, seeing their success, have 
come to us for machines from all parts of the country 
and even remote parts of the world. 


For instance: A rather large concern in an Eastern 
city had been losing money for three consecutive years. 
They put a kiss machine in the window; made a hand- 
some profit on the kiss business; and sold so much of 
their other goods that their previous business, which 
had been a failure, developed into a real success. 


Again: In a town of 
100,000 a druggist put a 
kiss machine in his window, 
and immediately turned a 
slow business into a live 
one. His profits are several times what they used 
to be. 


In another city a man, who had never been in 
business for himself before, started in the kiss busi- 
ness and made $3,000 the first year, and over $10,000 
the second. 


In still another city a man, who had never been in 
business for himself, started with kisses alone and 
made 1,000 sales on his third day. Think what it would 
mean to your business if you had 1,000 more people a 
day come into your store. 


This is being done all over the country—wherever 
there are passing crowds. In Chicago, Neil Mackenzie 
started with one machine and now has two stores. In 
New York, Nedick started with one machine and now 
has three. In Kansas City, D. M. Tree started with 
one machine and now has three. In Atlantic City, six 
companies each have anywhere from one to eight 
machines. And so it goes. 


Not only in the United States, but in Canada, 
England, Australia, Japan—a Norway concern had 
no sooner put its first machine into operation than it 
cabled for two more. 


Building wrapping machinery, as we do, for most of 
the important national concerns such as American 
Tobacco Company, Liggett & Myers, Armour, Procter 
& Gamble, Peters’ Chocolate, American Chicle 


Company, Beechnut, Quaker Oats, Gillette Razors, 
Walter Baker Company—for almost all the great 
tobacco, chewing gum, chocolate, soap and cereal 
companies — we naturally come into close contact 
with the most active and worth-while business meth- 
ods of the day. 


And yet we know of no other business which, with 
the investment of small capital, so completely satisfies 
the analysis of a successful business—offers such great 
possibilities of growth and profit—as the Kiss Business 
with the Machine in the Window. We know of no 
other business which has always, in a short time, done 
so well for those engaged in it. And we know of no 
other business which is so successful in itself and, at 
the same time, is so much of an advertiser of another 
business as is this Kiss Business with 
the Machine in the Window. 









Now do you want to pull the 
crowds into your store and, at 
the same time, add another profit-maker to your busi- 
ness? Then send for our book. 

Or are you thinking of starting in business for your- 
self—a good business that requires only small capital, 
has a good profit, easy selling? 

Whichever kind of man you are, send for our 
book, ‘‘Your Opportunity in the Candy Kiss Busi- 
ness” which tells about the “Opportunity”? and how 
to take full advantage of it. 

Fill out the coupon below and mail it today. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD MASS 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
111 W Washington Street 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
30 Church Street 


LONDON 
W H Beers & Son 


3-6-20 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
their round heads. Yet there was nowhere 
she would not ‘go, and nothing that she 
would not say when it occurred to her. 

And now more and more often the gun- 
man Hecker was going with her—as an 
escort, and with the hope, Spinner thought, 
of finding some new stimulus to his now 
jaded interest. A bored and idle gunman 
is a dangerous thing—as dangerous now as 
when this man’s predecessors were periodi- 
cally driven out of the German woods to- 
ward Rome upon their raids, half by the 
power of sheer ennui and the necessity 
for new physical activity and sensation. 

Hecker was a distinguished local figure 
now since his episode with Big Joe. He 
knew it, enjoyed it, and had made several 
somewhat threatening and high-handed 
gestures since then. He was now a man of 
whom the local authorities were in much 
fear—especially at the rare times when 
from sheer boredom he started drinking— 
and Spinner was always hastily called upon 
to come and manage him. 

But now he was following Sonia round in 
her self-appointed daily tasks—a curiosity 
over a creature more or less strange to him 
driving him apparently, coupled perhaps 
with an interest in the girl herself as a not 
unattractive woman. 

They interacted upon each other’s minds, 
Spinner sometimes thought, in a rather 
dangerous way. If there was nowhere 
Sonia would not go and nothing she would 
not say when unaccompanied, this tendency 
of hers was certainly not lessened when she 
knew she had the protection of the gunman 
behind her. And the gunman was not 
without the male’s usual tendency toward 
display of courage in the presence of the 
woman. 

Spinner wondered even then just where 
this tendency might lead them when the 
impending :coal strike once arrived. 


XX 


VENTS drew on with great swiftness 

now in the campaign of radicalism in 
the United States. In the steel industry 
there had been no intention on the part of 
the radicals to start their fight as yet—not 
until they were further along with their 
organization. The steel magnates forced 
their hand. Active furtherers of the union 
were dropped with more than suggestive 
promptness from the pay roll. The mill 
owners knew them all; their spies and de- 
tectives were, of course, all through their 
works. 

Driven by this continual menace to the 
individual member, by the headstrong de- 
sire, familiar to all labor men, of the newly 
formed union to try its new power and 
strike, the radical organizers of the steel 
industry had no alternative. They had 
been outmaneuvered in fact by the capital- 
ists, and forced to strike when they were 
not yet prepared to. And so the general 
strikes in basic industries in the United 
States were on—sooner than Spinner had 
anticipated. 

In the much more basie industry, coal 
mining, there had been little doubt in 
Spinner’s mind of what would come, espe- 
cially since the Cleveland convention of the 
miners in September. In this there was no 
question of management by radicals; all 
the labor politicians drove forward to- 
gether, vying with one another in the 
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development of radical demands—which 
they all knew there was no possibility of 
securing. 

Spinner himself, in October, was several 
times called in, questioned and given warn- 
ing by the operator Brown—a warning 
which, of course, had been given to Spinner’s 
superiors in the International. He would 
wait, Brown said, and see what happened 
on November first—the day set for the 
great strike. He was—by his own act, of 
course, through his own political ambition, 
which he had now apparently almost for- 
gotten—in a most unpleasant situation. 
Out with his former associates, the opera- 
tors of the nonunion mines; threatened 
with suspension of his operations when 
they would almost certainly be working 
their mines to their great profit, he saw 
Spinner now with little enthusiasm, natu- 
rally. Yet he held to his agreement with 
the union—whether by a certain pig-headed 
devotedness to his principles or by neces- 
sity, Spinner was not sure. Probably to 
some extent because of both. 

“But when you once go out,” he told 
Spinner, ‘‘and you break that general con- 
tract, it’s all over between me and the 
union. I’ll have nothing to lose then. That 
morning of November first my mines go 
nonunion again—for good!”’ 

He ended up usually with his arraign- 
ment of the lack of good faith of labor 
unions and their contracts—calling them 
every possible name as he progressed, from 
quitters far out and beyond the epithet of 
yellow dogs. 

On November first he kept his word, 
with the rest of the operators. 

“Strike and be damned,” he said to 
Spinner. ‘I’m through—with all unions!” 

His full-blooded face was permanently 
lavender now, with anger—an anger made 
doubly strong by the humiliation and cha- 
grin over the personal mistake which had 
landed him where he was. He would be, as 
Spinner saw when leaving him, a particu- 
larly ugly and obstinate enemy. 

He had made some sort of peace with his 
former allies, the nonunion mine operators, 
now that he was going back to nonunion 
operation. And he secured promptly, look- 
ing for the customary disturbances of a 
strike in this district, a force of mine 
guards—private detectives to protect his 
property and the workmen who appeared 
to operate them. Some few old employees 
came back to him, a very few new men 
appeared, perhaps through some tacit 
understanding with the other operators. 
The not unfamiliar situation of a strike had 
risen again in this valley—with its old 
background of hate and possible violence. 

It was not long before the projection of 
Sonia into the situation which Spinner had 
anticipated began. Women are not unfa- 
miliar as agitators in the miners’ union. 
They are, of course, Spinner always claimed, 
the first agitators, the natural trouble mak- 
ers; employed by Nature for that exact 
purpose, he believed, for the advancement 
of the race. ‘‘Nature’s firebrands—always 
the first to spread the fire of revolution.” 
They were creatures, he held, touched to 
quick action by their sensitiveness to emo- 
tion, and once in action irresponsible of all 
consequences, driven by an age-long bio- 
logical function to the part they so gene- 
rally take in throwing strikes into a stage 
of violence. 
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Sonia was certainly not behind his expec- 
tations or theories. To the natural excita- 
bleness of sex and race were added an 
innate desire for publicity; an ambition 
now to make a name for herself as an 
agitator; to find a permanent place per- 
haps in the ranks of this great union in 
which women agitators have been espe- 
cially conspicuous. And always now Sonia 
could rely upon the protection of the gunman 
Hecker, which she availed herself of freely— 
as Spinner was willing that she should. 

The other side—the guards of the mine 
operator Brown—was not without bad men 
of its own, of somewhat less experience than 
Hecker. They were the not unfamiliar type 
of employees of detective agencies for 
strike duty—adventurous youth or men 
who would rather fight than work. 

They were languidly amused at first by 
Sonia’s enthusiasm and activity—at worst 
doing no more than call low asides to her in 
a pinched throaty voice as she passed along 
the streets. Her remarks to them were in 
quite different tone. 

Courthouse bums, scab suckers, labor 
lice and other terms less marked by reti- 
cence than forcefulness were among those 
applied by Sonia to her enemies as they 
antagonized her in different ways. For her 
background and surroundings when she 
had been young had not been marked, of 
course, by any peculiar nicety of manners— 
no matter what she had acquired since; 
and in this surrounding and this work 
Spinner saw they not unnaturally returned 
to her. 

They made him wince at times, and at 
times he cautioned her—but to little avail. 
Her emotionalism plus her desire to shine 
publicly drew her inevitably to loudness 
and recrimination when she was once upon 
the street—either haranguing her foreign 
friends among the strikers or confronted by 
her enemies. And both her manner and 
her personality grew to be somewhat wear- 
ing, Spinner could see, upon the nerves of 
the mine guards and constables as from day 
to day she encountered them upon the 
streets in company with Hecker; Hecker, 
always smiling, taking everything—life and 
death impartially—as a kind of grotesque 
and ferocious joke, a matter of indifferent 
concern which found its best answer and 
philosophy in a grin. 

The safety in the situation, of course, was 
exactly typified in this man’s sophisticated 
grin—lying in the experience and the in- 
structions given both Hecker and the paid 
mine guards. It was their job to avoid 
physical violence; they were hired to keep 
their temper. And most of them would 
probably do so. And so far as Sonia went 
the approaching final catastrophe—what- 
ever has been intimated about it—was 
certainly not chargeable to Spinner. He 
would have avoided it for her at least, that 
is certain. 

However, the movements of mass psy- 
chology cannot, of course, be foreseen in 
detail by any man. It is the business of the 
agitator in the last analysis to provoke a 
catastrophe of some kind; society moves 
forward according to his philosophy by a 
series of explosions; and just what will 
occur to the individual actor—even to him- 
self—in these he can only conjecture when 
he plans to light his fuse. 

The explosion in this particular field was 
now, Spinner began to think, not far off. 
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The solidly nonunion mining fields were not 
very distant; there was already vague but 
angry talk among the idle union miners— 
in the Brown field, among the Italian anar- 
chists in the blind valley toward the east, 
among the radical Slav miners—that a 
march should be started against the non- 
union miners; that the whole great body 
of idle union men should*go and drag the 
workmen out of allsthe nonunion mines, 
making an example first of the Brown prop- 
erties, where a few workmen still made a 
rather weak pretense of producing coal. 

The women, who at times take part in 
these strange processions of miners, were 
quite clamorous that the marching should 
begin, being instigated, at least to some 
extent, by Sonia, whose vehemence also 
affected the foreign men to a considerable 
degree. Spinner looked daily for some mass 
demonstration of this kind. This marching 
of the miners was a tradition of the district, 
an institution, a call in the blood. Sooner 
or later it would probably come; and with 
it no doubt—trouble! 

The oceasion arrived quite naturally—at 
the time of the injunction of the Federal 
courts against the coal strike. Immedi- 
ately following this Spinner had a message 
from the operator Brown to visit him at his 
office. 

“‘T’ve told the rest, the regular officials,” 
he said. ‘“‘I want to tell you now—what 
I’ve got to say! Because I know you’ve 
got the real say-so in the district now.” 

Spinner smiled and shook his head in 
formal denial. 

“They aren’t coming back into the 
mines, are they,’”’ asked Brown, disregard- 
ing this, “‘anywhere, just because the 
United States Government wantsthem to?” 

“Not here,” said Spinner, ‘‘anyhow. 
With your stand!” 

“Or anywhere else,” insisted the other, 
his bright black eyes upon him. 

“T shouldn’t say so.” 

“No, nor anybody else,’ said the opera- 
tor ill-naturedly. “They might get the 
reputation of keeping a contract!” 

Spinner waited for the man to go on. 
He did finally. 

“Not that that makes any difference to 
me,” he said, “‘except to make me more 
determined never to deal with a union 
again! I’ll take the mules out of every 
mine I own first,’’ he said, using the old col- 
loquialism for the abandonment of a mine. 

His beady eyes glittered with determina- 
tion and hatred. ‘‘But that isn’t what I 
called you here for,” he said. ‘I sent for 
you because I wanted to serve notice on 
you—as I have on the rest. These strikers 
are most of them—the foreigners anyway— 
living in my company’s houses. The time 
has come when they’ll either fish or cut 
bait. You tell them so. Either they work 
for us or they’ll leave our houses. We built 
them for workmen—not anarchists. We’re 
going to use them for ourselves—and our 
workmen. And I’ll give these men of yours 
lyst two weeks’ notice to do one thing or 
the other—work for us or get out. Two 
weeks from to-day. That’s all!’ he said, 
now rising. 

“‘You’ll set them marching,” said Spin- 
ner, warning him in his turn. 

“Let them march,” said the operator. 
“We're ready for them!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Remember—when you were a kid—how good 
mother’s apple butter tasted? 


Remember, after a hard hour’s play—when you were so hungry that you 
Just couldn’t wait until meal time—how mother used to cut off a generous 
slice of bread and cover it thick with apple butter? 


Of course you remember. And you’ve never tasted anything since that 
seemed quite so good, have you? 


Call back again those careless, carefree childhood days—with Libby’s 
Apple Butter. Taste it once—and you’ll declare that Libby chefs must have 
used the very recipe your mother used. 


Taste it—and you'll picture in your mind the juicy, red-ripe apples that 
contribute to its making. You'll linger long over the fragrance of its Orient- 
grown spices, its tang of sparkling cider, its subtle cane sugar sweetness. 


Keep Libby’s Apple Butter in the pantry—and, like in days when you 
were a kid, you'll often long to slip out there and slyly enjoy a slice of bread 
heaped high with this irresistible spread. You'll want the children to have it, 
too—and sometimes you'll wonder whether they can possibly enjoy it any 
more than you. 


Order Libby’s Apple Butter from your grocer—he has it or will gladly get 
it for you. 


Libby, M°Neill & Libby, 503 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Can., Ltd., 45 E. Front St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
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Gladdens 
The Trying Days 
At House Cleaning Time 





CRYSTAL WHITE removes the dirt so quickly and easily in 
cleaning house that the housewife’s vexations vanish along 
with the grime. This pure, white, vegetable oil soap leaves a 
shining trail of cleanliness in its wake. It is the favorite for 
every household cleaning task; in laundry, kitchen, bathroom, 
bedroom--anywhere in the home. 


Be sure to include Crystal White in your order today. 


(rystal White 


PEET BROS. MFG. CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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hom the most unpopular was Peter 
journovo, the new Minister of the In- 
‘rior, a man of iron will and undaunted 
yurage, whatever his political opinions 
ay have been. Within a few months 
2 succeeded in putting down with the 
rong arm revolutionary outbreaks and 
farian outrages all over the country, 
hich had brought about a state of affairs 
yrdering on anarchy. Tothesteadfast reso- 
ition and unflinching energy of this most 
jjustly maligned statesman the country 
jquestionably owed her salvation and 
(cape from the threatened catastrophe 
at was to overtake her eight years later. 
Much has been made of grossly and pal- 
bly exaggerated cruelties said to have 
en committed in the repression by force 
arms of revolutionary outbreaks and of 
cessive punishments inflicted by the 
‘urts or the administration on revolu- 
mary suspects. These stories were in- 
striously spread far and wide for obvious 
\opaganda purposes by our revolutionists 
d their sympathizers and well-meaning 
t credulous friends of Russian liberty in 
‘eign countries at a time when the world 
d not yet become awake to the danger 
king in revolutionary socialism beneath 
mask of generous engrossment with the 
joluble problem of organizing the felicity 
'mankind. Outside critics of the late 
\perial government—whatever its sins, 
gross defects and its disastrous short- 
mings, which I would certainly be the 
|t to wish to palliate—are too apt to for- 
|, that to defend itself against revolution 
the prime duty of every government 
irthy of the name, as guardian of law and 
ler, a duty not only to itself but no less 
its country. The world has now had an 
portunity to see into what an abyss of 
n and desolation the failure of a govern- 
nt to defend itself has plunged a once 
‘at and prosperous nation. 














: Empire and the Duma—would be con- 
ced and prorogued annually by imperial 
ase; that the Council of the Empire 
uld consist of an equal number of elected 
imbers and of members nominated by 
government; that both bodies would 
re equal legislative powers and that only 
jasures passed by both bodies might be 
mitted for the emperor’s decision. The 
nifesto further provided that during sus- 
sions of the sittings of the Duma, 
uld extraordinary circumstances arise 
ling for legislative action, the Council of 
nisters might submit for the emperor’s 
ision measures called for in order to 
et such extraordinary circumstances, 
h measures ceasing to be in force if 
hin two months after the resumption of 
sittings of the Duma no bill embodying 
provisions therein contained were intro- 
‘ed, or if such bill were rejected by the 
ma or by the Council of the Empire. 
$y subsequent ukases issued prior to 
meeting of the first Duma certain limi- 
ions of the competency of the legislative 
lies were established and made part of 
fundamental laws. They concerned 
stly financial matters. The two houses 
Id not deal with estimates founded on 
iting laws, ordinances or imperial com- 
ads, or with credits for war or the im- 
ial household. Ordinary military and 
‘al expenditures were to be discussed if 
ministries could not cover them from 
yurces in hand. If the houses did not 
s the budget the government could sub- 
ute the budget of the preceding year. 
wails of loans and currency were re- 
ved to the Minister of Finance; army, 
y and foreign affairs were declared 
rogatives of the emperor. 
‘rom the above it will be seen that these 
7fundamental laws, though falling short 
he established principles and usages of 
unwritten British constitution as grad- 
ly worked out by centuries of peaceful 
lution, contained nevertheless the basic 
1ciples of representative government. 
spite of the exemption from the compe- 
ey of the legislative bodies of questions 
cerning the estimates of certain branches 
fhe government, mainly those in charge 
iational defense, what was really stipu- 
sd was their fixation at a level below 
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which their cutting down by Parliament 
was excluded, leaving, however, any even- 
tual increase of such estimates dependent 
on the consent of the representatives of the 
people no less than the establishment of 
any new taxes—in a word, establishing the 
principle of no taxation without representa- 
tion. Likewise the legislative power granted 
to Parliament was complete, inasmuch as 
no new law could be made operative with- 
out the consent of both houses of the legis- 
lature, the question of amendments to the 
constitution or fundamental laws being 
alone excluded from their competency. 

To any unprejudiced mind it must be 
plain that these restrictions of the legisla- 
tive power of our new Parliament were 
fully justified, the political development of 
the nation rendering such safeguards not 
only desirable but necessary, for it could 
hardly be questioned that the Russian 
people of our days are as little ripe for a 
strictly parliamentary government such as 
that of Great Britain as the English people 
would have been ripe for it, say, in the six- 
teenth or seventeenth century. Moreover, 
the necessity of these limitations and the 
wisdom of their introduction were amply 
demonstrated by the openly revolutionary 
attitude at once adopted by the first Duma 
and followed up by the second, which ne- 
cessitated their speedy dissolution 

As author of the October manifesto, or in 
other words as the actual originator of the 
constitutional reform, Count Witte was 
the object of attacks from all sides. In the 
eyes of the liberal party, besides being be- 
lated—which was not his fault—the reform 
did not go far enough; and by the con- 
servative party it was deemed premature 
in the scope it had assumed. To both the 
extreme parties the whole reform was an 
object of detestation and contempt. The 
socialistic revolutionary parties, whose real 
aim was not by any means the introduc- 
tion of constitutional or parliamentary gov- 
ernment, or even the conquest of Russian 
freedom, but the overthrow of the whole 
social structure in the interest of the reali- 
zation of their socialistic Utopia, could not 
but be openly hostile to a reform which by 
PRIESInG to satisfy the ambitions of the 

ourgeois classes threatened to deprive 
them of the moral support of some of them, 
who in their eagerness for power and in 
their purblind political inexperience had 
not been loath to favor part of their revolu- 
tionary program, such as the expropriation 
of the lands of estate owners, their prin- 
cipal stock in trade for revolutionizing the 
deluded peasantry. The socialistic parties, 
as a matter of fact, boycotted the elections 
to the first Duma and replied to the Octo- 
ber manifesto by a recrudescence of terror- 
istic crimes. To the ultra-reactionary 
party, firm believers in the necessity for the 
good of the country of the strictest mainte- 
nance of the autocratic régime, the idea of a 
constitution was an abomination and the 
very word constitution a stench in their 
nostrils. They favored a political organiza- 
tion known as the Union of the Russian 
People, which by its excesses in its anti- 
revolutionary activity earned the surname 
of The Black Hundred and, rendering no 
real service to the cause of law and order, 
merely served to discredit its protectors. 

With the question of the insufficiency of 
the scope of the constitutional reform—the 
chief grievance of the liberal parties— 
I have dealt already and hope to have 
made it clear that the constitution in the 
shape it was granted responded fully to the 
teal needs of the country in the actual 
stage of her historical development. It 
would have—subject to gradual evolu- 
tion—assured the peaceful progress of the 
nation on the path of liberty and prosper- 
ity in the future but for the advent of the 
World War. For Russia’s having been in- 
volved in it, as well as for the subsequent 
revolution with its sequel of the downfall 
and ruin of the country, impartial history 
will assign to the liberal parties and their 
leaders their share of responsibility. 

As for the unquestionably most deplor- 
able belatedness of the constitutional re- 
form I can only repeat what I have said 
before: That it is eternally to be lamented 
that its inception was cut short by the 
cowardly assassination of The Czar Liber- 
ator Alexander II, one of the foulest and in 
its far-reaching consequences most fatal 
crimes in the history of the world, the infa- 
mous work of these same socialistic revolu- 
tionary parties whose natural offspring is 
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Bolshevism and whose representatives, 
after having done their share in bringing 
about the destruction of the state and the 
ruin of the nation, have now the incredible 
hardihood to pose abroad as loyal Russians 
and would-be saviors of our unhappy 
country. 

That the conservative party, or at least 
some of its adherents, should have thought 
that the introduction of the constitutional 
reform in the shape in which it was effected 
was somewhat premature was perhaps but 
natural. They would probably have pre- 
ferred to have the reform limited in the be- 
ginning to the creation of a Duma with 
merely consultative functions. But then, 
whether right or wrong, the attempt had 
been made, and had failed not only to allay 
the revolutionary agitation but also to 
satisfy the greater part of the educated 
classes. 

Another question might be raised, 
namely, whether the moment of the pro- 
mulgation of the manifesto was wisely 
chosen. I have heard the question an- 
swered in the negative by one of the foreign 
bankers who had come to St. Petersburg on 
Count Witte’s invitation to arrange for 
the conclusion of the projected great loan 
needed for covering the financial losses of 
the war. He thought that the publication 
of the manifesto before the general strike 
had been liquidated, all revolutionary out- 
breaks had been suppressed and law and 
order restored everywhere in the country 
had been a grave mistake, because it had 
not only utterly failed of its intended effect 
of pacification but had enabled the revolu- 
tionists to claim that whatever promise of 
constitutional reform had been given in the 
manifesto had been extorted from the gov- 
ernment under their compulsion and 
thereby had emboldened them to redouble 
their revolutionary activity. 

I must confess that at first, judging a 
priori and from a distance of many thou- 
sand miles from the other side of the globe, 
I felt inclined to share the view of the situa- 
tion taken by an evidently unbiased judge 
of events he had witnessed himself. His 
failure to have dealt more promptly and 
more energetically with the revolutionary 
situation had indeed been one of the main 
points of the accusation brought against 
Count Witte by his political adversaries 
and to some extent believed in by the pub- 
lic. I have been told by a person who 
claimed to have been present that on one 
occasion, at the time when trouble was at 
its height and civilized existence at St. 
Petersburg owing to the general strike had 
become almost impossible, Count Witte at 
a dinner party at one of the great houses, 
when attacked by the ladies present on the 
subject of his failure to have put a stop to 
the intolerable state of affairs in the capital, 
had said that, of course, it would have been 
easy enough to have done so with the 
strong arm in the very beginning, but that 
then everybody would have been down on 
a government of reactionaries, police ty- 
rants, and so forth, and that perhaps it had 
not come amiss to have let society have a 
foretaste of what anarchy, even in its ini- 
tial stages, really meant. 

Witte’s words—if correctly reported— 
would now have sounded like a warning ad- 
dressed to limousine radicals and parlor 
Bolsheviks of our days. As an illustration 
of the attitude of a certain part of the bour- 
geois society of that time I have heard it 
said that when the well-knawn Professor 
Martens, with most laudable public spirit 
and civic courage, had organized quite a nu- 
merous crew of young society people to 
take care of the sorting of letters at the 
post office and their delivery in town, sev- 
eral of these volunteer postmen had been 
meeting in some houses with flat refusals to 
accept delivery of letters from strike break- 
ers and minions of reactionary Czarism. 
I believe, however, that the real cause of 
Witte’s failure to act with greater vigor 
from the very beginning was that the goy- 
ernment did not really at the time command 
sufficient means to do so. Though the 
guards were faithful to their oath, this was 
not by any means the case in the navy, or 
even in parts of the army, whose return 
from Manchuria had only just begun, the 
immense expanse of the country being prac- 
tically denuded of troops, and that part of 
the ever-loyal Cossack forces which"was not 
in Manchuria was not numerous enough to 
supply the deficiency. 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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In fulfillment of the promise given in the 
October manifesto the electoral law, which 
had been devised in view of the previously 
intended creation of a merely consultative 
Duma, was amended by vastly extending 
the electoral franchise in such a way as to 
insure the election to the new Duma of the 
largest possible number of peasant depu- 
ties. Curiously enough great reliance seems 
to have been placed on this device by even 
such an astute and experienced statesman 
as Count Witte, in the hope of securing in 
the peasant element in the Duma, with its 
time-honored loyalty and devotion to the 
Czar, a sufficiently important counterpoise 
to the expected and dreaded majority of 
the liberal opposition parties. 

These hopes, which were doomed to be 
very soon disappointed by the course of 
events, were based on a totally erroneous 
conception of the real mentality of the 
masses of the peasantry—a fresh illustra- 
tion of the baneful influence of that separa- 
tion by an apparently unbridgeable gulf of 
mutual noncomprehension of the numeri- 
cally insignificant governing class from the 
bulk of the nation, which has been the 
curse of our country ever since the days of 
Peter the Great. 

It seems not to have been realized at all 
that the one thing the peasantry hoped for 
and expected to obtain from the Duma was 
the expropriation of the lands of estate 
owners and the division of these lands be- 
tween them—thatis to say, an act of spolia- 
tion the government was determined not to 
undertake and could not possibly give its 
consent to. Possibly also the government 
had underrated the importance and the 
serious effect of the propaganda the revolu- 
tionary parties had been carrying on for 
years among the peasantry along these 
lines, as well as of the fact that the principle 
of forcible expropriation of the lands of 
medium and large landholders had latterly 
been indorsed by the strongest and best 
organized of the liberal parties under the 
leadership of Professor Miliukoff, a man 
personally of very estimable character, 
gifted with a strong will and rare energy, 
but as a politician afflicted with a strangely 
shortsighted and incurable doctrinairism 
allied to an extraordinary obstinacy. Be 
that as it may, the consequences of the gov- 
ernment’s mistaken policy did not fail to 
become apparent in the attitude of the 
peasant deputies in the first Duma and 
necessitated the amendment of the electoral 
law in a restrictive sense, which was en- 
acted during the recess after the dissolution 
of the short-lived second Duma and was 
denounced by the opposition as a violation 
of the constitution. 

Shortly before the meeting of the Duma 
the resignation of Count Witte took place, 
followed by the resignations of Count Lams- 
dorff, Mr. Peter Dournovo and other mem- 
bers of his cabinet. Mr. Goremykin,*an 
old and politically colorless bureaucrat and 
courtier, was appointed Prime Minister, and 
at the head of the most important of all 
ministries, that of the Interior, was placed 
Mr. Peter Stolypin, former governor of 
Saratoff, where he had greatly distinguished 
himself in the repression of a revolutionary 
outbreak by his energy and firmness, as 
well as undaunted courage and wise mod- 
eration. 

The final removal from the stage of ac- 
tive politics of Russia’s greatest statesman 
was one of the direst misfortunes that 
could have befallen the dynasty ‘no less 
than the nation. It meant the disappear- 
ance of the only force that would have been 
strong enough to have stayed the country 
on the down-grade course leading to per- 
dition, on which an insane domestic and 
a recklessly mismanaged foreign policy were 
to launch the country in the end. Ever 
since the Japanese War, whose outbreak he 
had been powerless to prevent and which 
had definitely opened his eyes to the inher- 
ent weakness of Russia, however great her 
potential and apparent power, he had be- 
come firm as a rock in the conviction that 
for its steady progressive development the 
country needed above all peace and that 
its maintenance should be the chief aim of 
our foreign policy, overshadowing all others. 
Not that his views in matters of foreign 
policy had been always very clear or very 
sound, which is not to be wondered at con- 
sidering that he had never had an occasion 
to go deep into the study of history and of 
the development of international relations, 
but his powerful intellect and unerring 
business acumen would always have pointed 
out to him the safe way out of any critical 
situation, and his strong and domineering 
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will would have compelled its adoption if 
he had been in power at such a time. 

In one respect he was certainly in error, 
and that was in his belief in the possibility 
of a Franco-Russo-German entente or alli- 
ance—by the way, one of the favorite ideas 
of the Emperor William. He evidently did 
not understand that the only consideration 
that could have caused republican France 
to seek an alliance with autocratic Russia 
was the expectation of a coming war with 
Germany and the hope of the reconquest of 
her lost provinces, and that consequently 
any political combination including an en- 
tente or alliance with Germany would have 
been quite unacceptable to any French 
Government, whatever its color in domestic 
politics. He may have thought that finan- 
cial and business considerations might 
prove of sufficient importance to carry the 
day in favor of such a policy. If so, he failed 
to realize that with the French people this 
was a question, not of business or policy, 
but of psychology, a psychology not under- 
stood or misjudged by him, as it evidently 
was by the Emperor William as well. 

I feel bound to refer here at some length 
to an affair in connection with which the 
late Emperor Nicholas has been most un- 
justly made the object of much obloquy 
and even accusations of treachery from 
both sides. I mean the conclusion between 
the emperors of Russia and of Germany in 
the summer of 1905, during the Japanese 
War, of a treaty signed by them at Bjérké 
on board the Emperor Nicholas’ yacht, the 
text of which is said to have been found by 
the revolutionary government in the ar- 
chives of the Imperial Palace at Tsarskoe 
Selo and published by them in the autumn 
of 1917 along with the telegraphic corre- 
spondence exchanged between the two soy- 
ereigns before and after the event. 

The published text of the treaty trans- 
lated into English runs as follows: 


“Their Imperial Majesties, the Emperor 
of All the Russias on one side and the Em- 
peror of Germany on the other, in order to 
assure the peace of Europe, have agreed on 
the following points of a treaty concerning 
a defensive alliance: 

“ARTICLE I. If any European State at- 
tacks one of the two Empires the allied 
party binds itself to aid the other contract- 
ing party with all its land and sea forces. 

“ARTICLE II. The high contracting 
parties bind themselves not to conclude a 
separate peace with any enemy whom- 
soever, 

“ARTICLE III. The present treaty enters 
into force at the moment of the conclusion 
of peace between Russia and Japan and 
must be denounced after a warning one 
year in advance. 

“ARTICLE IV. This treaty having en- 
tered into force, Russia will undertake the 
steps necessary to bring it to the knowledge 
of France and to propose to her to adhere 
to it as an ally. ““NICHOLAS. 

“WILLIAM,” 


I cannot, of course, accept any responsi- 
bility for the accuracy of the above text 
which I had to translate from the French 
text published in an article in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, this French text being 
evidently a translation from the Russian 
text as published by the revolutionists, the 
latter inits turn being apparently a transla- 
tion from the French original said to have 
been found in the imperial archives. I also 
have to apologize for the unavoidably 
faulty English of my literal translation of 
the French text. 

The article I refer to here is due to the 
pen of Mr. Iswolsky, late ambassador in 
Paris and former Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and was published in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes on the first of November, 
1919. 

In his comments on the treaty Mr. Is- 
wolsky, most honorably and most loyally 
taking up the cudgels in defense of the 
memory of our late unfortunate sovereign, 
demonstrates from the very text of the 
treaty itself the utter groundlessness of any 
imputations of treachery to his ally, France, 
based on the fact of his having signed this 
treaty. He points out that though Article I 
of the treaty stipulates that if any Euro- 
pean state whatever—un Etat Européen 
quelconque—attacks one of the two em- 
pires, the allied’ party—la partie alliée— 
engages to aid his cocontractant with all his 
land and sea forces, and though this article 
if taken alone might on account of its de- 
fective wording seem to admit the possi- 
bility of Russia finding herself, in case of an 
attack by France on Germany, by the side 
of the latter Power—such a construction of 
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the meaning of this article is absolutely ex- 
cluded by the tenor of Article IV of the 
same treaty, by which Russia was bound 
to undertake the steps necessary to ac- 
quaint France with the treaty and to pro- 
pose to her to adhere to it as an ally. Mr. 
Iswolsky very pertinently adds: “It is 
superfluous to demonstrate that it would be 
absurd to propose to France to adhere to a 
treaty directed against herself.” 

This incontrovertibly logical and closely 
reasoned explanation, coming from a states- 
man who a few months after the conclusion 
of the treaty became Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and whose authority could not be 
questioned for a moment, puts it beyond 
doubt that the Emperor Nicholas could not 
by any possibility have contemplated the 
conclusion of an alliance against France 
and that consequently there could not 
have been any question of his treachery. 

Having made this point clear beyond 

eavil, Mr. Iswolsky continued: “‘It is evi- 

dent that the animus of the treaty is di- 
rected against England. At the moment of 
its signature England was still an almost 
openly declared enemy of Russia; an armed 
Anglo-Russian conflict had just barely 
been avoided, thanks to the friendly inter- 
vention of France; but the hostile influence 
of England continued to make itself felt 
everywhere to the detriment of Russia. 
Was it not natural, even legitimate, on the 
part of the Emperor Nicholas to seek a 
guaranty against that Power in a Conti- 
nental coalition?” 

There was, however, 
stance connected with the signing of this 
treaty which gave the Emperor Nicholas 
much concern. It will be necessary to refer 
to it at some length, because it serves as an 
apt illustration of the—to say the least— 
inconvenience of monarchs’ undertaking to 
manage their secret-treaty business them- 
selves, not to insist at this_point on the un- 
qualified condemnation which must be 
passed on the system of secret treaties of 
whatsoever kind, as well as on the system 
of entangling alliances that has brought on 
the catastrophe in which our civilization 
may be doomed to perish in the end—a mo- 
mentous subject I shall endeavor to treat 
exhaustively later on. 

It appears that from the very beginning 
of the negotiations between the two sov- 
ereigns the Emperor William had been 
insisting on the projected treaty being com- 
municated to the French Government only 
after its having been signed,whereas the 
Emperor Nicholas had felt some scruples 
about signing such a document without 
having it previously brought to the knowl- 
edge of his ally. It appears further that the 
Emperor William, presumably in the hope 
of being able to bring his cousin round to 
his point of view, had sought a personal 
interview with him, which took place as 
mentioned above in the summer of 1905, 
the two sovereigns meeting on board of 
their yachts in the Roads of Bjork, a 
port on the coast of Finland. 

During this visit of the Emperor Wil- 
liam, which lasted a couple of days, the two 
sovereigns naturally had frequent occa- 
sions of exchanging their views and it seems 
that at last Emperor Nicholas let himself 
be persuaded to affix his signature to the 
treaty, which in the absence of the Minis- 
ters of Foreign Affairs of both sides was 
countersigned on behalf of Germany by 
M. de Tschirschky, a functionary of the 
Berlin Foreign Office who happened to be 
in the suite of the German Emperor, and 
on behalf of Russia by Admiral Birileff, 
Minister of Marine, who was asked by the 
emperor to give his signature without hav- 
ing read the treaty. Some time afterward 
the emperor, evidently feeling that he had 
fallen into a trap, consulted on the subject 
his Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count 
Lamsdorff, who expressed himself as horri- 
fied at what had been done and apprehen- 
sive of its consequences, and represented 
to His Majesty the necessity of imme- 
diately taking steps to annul the treaty. 
The emperor thereupon left him free to do 
everything needful in order to extricate 
him from his false position. 

In the meantime the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth had been concluded and Count 
Witte had arrived in St. Petersburg. Count 
Lamsdorff, who entertained the closest 
friendly relations with him, requested his 
cooperation in order to clear up the situa- 
tion embroiled by the emperor’s weakness. 

This is the way matters were attempted 
to be arranged: 

Three steps were taken simultaneously: 
A personal intimate letter from the Em- 
peror Nicholas to the Emperor William, a 


another circum-- 
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letter from Count Witte likewise addressed 
to the Emperor William, and lastly an un- 
official explanation given by the Russian 
ambassador in Berlin to the German Chan- 
cellor. The object of all this was to point 
out on one hand the defect of the Bjérk6 
Treaty, which had not been countersigned 
by the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and on the other hand the contradictions 
contained in the text of the treaty which 
would render necessary its revision. None 
of the steps taken produced a satisfactory 
effect. 

But the moment was approaching when 
the exchange of the ratifications of the 
Portsmouth Treaty was to take place, 
which was also the moment when the 
Treaty of Bjérk6 was to enter into force, 
Therefore Count Lamsdorff decided to re- 
sort to steps of a more energetic character. 
He wrote to Mr. Nelidoff, our ambassador 
in Paris, to inquire whether it would be pos- 
sible to sound the French Government as 
to an eventual adhesion of France to the 
Treaty of Bjérké. Mr. Nelidoff replied at 
once without even having consulted the 
French Government, that France, who had 
never resigned herself to the state of things 
created by the Treaty of Frankfort and who 
had but recently concluded an entente cor- 
diale with England, would never consent to 
adhere to a similar alliance. 

Then a new letter was addressed by the 
Emperor Nicholas to William II in order to 
explain to him once more the impossibility 
of putting the Treaty of Bjérk6 in opera- 
tion under existing circumstances. At the 
same time Count Osten-Sacken, our am- 
bassador in Berlin, was instructed to de- 
clare in a formal manner that the adhesion 
of France being unobtainable at the mo- 
ment and the obligations incurred in the 
Treaty of Bjérk6 not being capable of 
being conciliated with those of the treaty of 
alliance between Russia and France, the 
former must remain inoperative until an 
entente on the subject would have been 
established between Russia, Germany and 
France. Count Osten-Sacken was to add 
that much time would be required in order 
to induce France to join Russia and Ger- 
many and that the Russian Government 
would do its best in an endeavor to reach 
such a result. 

None of the replies received from Berlin 
contained a formal acknowledgment of the 
fact that the treaty had been annulled, as 
Mr. Iswolsky avers in the article over his 
signature in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
of November 1, 1919, from which I have 
borrowed all the details here related in 
preference to relying on my own recollec- 
tions and information derived from other 
sources, which, however, in all points coin- 
cide with what has been given above. 

The consequences of the singularly bun- 
gling and disingenuous manner in which this 
affair had been handled by Count Lams- 
dorff were: That it exposed the emperor 
with the French to the suspicion of having 
had underhand and treacherous dealings 
with their hereditary enemy, and with the 
Emperor William to the accusation of 
breach of faith with him by repudiating the 
treaty concluded between them and bear- 
ing his signature, an accusation which he 
did not fail to proclaim when on the day of 
the declaration of war, addressing the 
crowd from the balcony of his palace, he 
called the Emperor Nicholas a traitor and 
demonstratively waved in the face of the 
multitude the scrap of paper as material 
evidence of his imperial cousin’s treachery. 

There was obviously but one straight- 
forward way out of the difficulty created 
by the emperor’s inconsiderate act. It was 
this: The French Government should have 
been at once made acquainted with the 
Treaty of Bjorko and at the same time 
invited to adhere to it as an ally as stipu- 
lated in Article IV of the treaty; and on 
receipt of the French refusal, which was 
undoubtedly to be expected, the treaty 
should have been immediately denounced 
in conformity with Article III, upon the 
ground that in the presence of the refusal of 
France the object of the treaty, which was 
to create a tripartite alliance, could not be 
attained. 

By such a proceeding the treaty would 
have been automatically annulled at the 
end of the year and everything would have 
been done in a way entirely frank and 
aboveboard. 

Besides, it must be observed not only 
that a proposal to become a member of a 
tripartite alliance with Germany and Rus- 
sia could not possibly be considered as an 
act of treachery on the part of the Emperor 
Nicholas but also that the emperor could 
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not reasonably have had any cause what- 
ever to feel ashamed of having consented 
to approach France with such a proposal on 
behalf of the Emperor William and of him- 
self. He had a perfect right—nay, it was his 
solemn duty, in the interest of his own 
country no less than of all Europe—to do 
all in his power to help remove, or to ex- 
press myself more correctly, to help to dry 
up the real source of the ever-threatening 
danger to the peace of the world—the 
latent antagonism between France and Ger- 
many born of the settlement of the Franco- 
Prussian War by the Treaty of Frankfort 
and now to be perpetuated by the settle- 
ment of the World War as consummated 
at Versailles. 

Russia’s treaty of alliance with France 
could evidently not stand in the way of any 
such endeavor on the part of the Emperor 
Nicholas. That treaty, though it has never 
been published so far as I know, és gener- 
ally understood to have established be- 
tween the two Powers an alliance of a 
merely defensive character; that is to say, 
to have bound each contracting party to 
come to the other’s assistance only in case 
of the other being attacked by Germany. 
Consequently a proposal, however unwel- 
come, aiming at the removal of the danger 
of such an attack could have been consid- 
ered by the French Government as partak- 
ing of the nature of an unfriendly act solely 
in the case of that government having any 
reason to hold that Russia by the treaty of 
alliance had bound herself not only to come 
to France’s assistance if attacked by Ger- 
many but also to give her unqualified 
support to the French Government’s atti- 
tude of nonrecognition of the Treaty of 
Frankfort, or in other words, to France’s 
ultimate aim of the reconquest of her lost 
provinces, 

Whether Russia had by that treaty taken 
upon herself any such obligation and 
whether in return she had procured any en- 
gagement on the part of France to support 
our designs in the Near East I am, of course, 
unable to say, since having been sufficiently 
well known as a convinced opponent of any 
policies based on the ambitions of Pan- 
slavism—a kind of ism I have always held 
to be as dangerous to the true interests of 
Russia as Pan-Germanism has proved fatal 
to those of Germany—or on the dreams of 
the would-be conquerors of Constantinople 
or the Straits, or of both, I have never had 
the questionable honor of being initiated by 
the powers that were into the mysteries of 
their secret diplomacy. 

Be that as it may, there is, however, 
another circumstance connected with the 
Treaty of Bjork6, whose very wording de- 
notes plainly the amateurish hand of its 
author, which deserves attention. In Arti- 
cle II of the treaty both sovereigns bind 
themselves ‘‘not to conclude a separate 
peace with any enemy whatever.”’ It must, 
I think, be conceded that no sovereign, or 
let us say simply no government, whether 
autocratic, constitutional or republican, 
has or can ever be held to have the moral 
right to pledge the lives and the honor of 
subjects or fellow citizens in a way so as to 
render their fate dependent on the deci- 
sions of another Power, however closely 
allied, because in any war at any time cir- 
cumstances may arise—as we have seen in 
the cases of Russia and Austria—which ata 
given moment may make to one of the 
allied countries afurther enforced continua- 
tion of the war equivalent toself-destruction 
and which therefore may place the govern- 
ment of that allied country in a position 
where it will have to choose between be- 
trayal of its ally or betrayal of its own 
country and nation. It was evidently the 
instinctive repugnance to enter into any 
such binding engagement which prevented 
the adherence to the famous London Agree- 
ment of September, 1914, of the United 
States, at that time still reminiscent of the 
true meaning of the solemn warning against 
entangling alliances, priceless legacy left to 
the country whose father he has been called 
by George Washington, perhaps the great- 
est and wisest statesman that ever lived. 

But to return to my narrative after this 
lengthy digression— Mr. Iswolsky, who had 
been appointed to take Count Lamsdorfl’s 
place as Minister of Foreign Affairs, ar- 
rived in the capital, coming from Copen- 
hagen, on the day of the opening of 
the first session of the first Duma, just in 
time to enable him to witness the opening 
ceremony held in the Winter Palace and to 
listen to the emperor’s speech from the 
throne. Before recording his impressions of 
this momentous event he proceeds in the 
first chapter of his extremely interesting 
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reminiscences *printed in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes of June first to give some side 
lights on the personalities of his future col- 
leagues in the cabinet. They are invariably 
entirely just and fair. His pen picture of 
the Minister of the Interior, Mr. Stolypin, 
soon to become Prime Minister, is, I think, 
a model of its kind, and I can do no better 
than to give here some extracts from it 
best fit to give a correct idea of the power- 
ful personality of the in many respects re- 
markable and most unjustly vilified man 
who for the next six years was to be the 
leading statesman of Russia and who was 
the author of the agrarian reform, which if 
his precious life had not been cut short by a 
vile assassin’s bullet he would assuredly 
have carried through to the end and would 
thereby have definitely cut the ground 
from under the feet of the revolutionary 
agitation among the peasantry. 

“‘Stolypin,” says Mr. Iswolsky, ‘‘was 
gifted with a clear and vigorous intellect; 
his power of work, his force of resistance, 
physical and moral, were prodigious. Ex- 
perienced in the exploitation of his own im- 
portant landed estates and having tried 
his hand as a provincial administrator, he 
was an entire stranger to bureaucratic 
routine, and he attacked every problem 
that presented itself with simple directness 
and unerring common sense. Perhaps his 
only failing was a certain lack of culture in 
the European sense of the word. Not that 
he lacked instruction, but his ideas on the 
great political and social questions he was 
called upon to deal with had not been 
passed through the filter of modern 
scientific criticism. Moreover, his mental- 
ity had been formed under the influence of 
certain intellectual currents predominating 
in Russia at the time of his youth which 
may best be summarized under the term 
Slavophilism. 

““The Slavophile doctrine, which has had 
so great an influence on the domestic and 
foreign policy of Russia, condemned alto- 
gether European civilization as rotten 
through atheism and individualism and 
attributed to the Russian nation the provi- 
dential mission of creating a superior cul- 
ture. In the domain of religion the Slavo- 
philes proclaimed that only the Orthodox 
Russian Church has remained faithful to the 
teachings of Christ; in the domain of poli- 
ties they condemned the reforms of Peter 
the Great borrowed from the West and 
preached the necessity of a return to the 
national formulas of the Muscovite period. 
One of their theses consisted in holding 
the village commune, or mir, to be a pro- 
foundly original creation of the Russian 
genius, and communal property to be the 
essential basis of the social and economic 
organization of Russia. Stolypin, without 
professing the extreme doctrines of the 
Slavophiles, had remained to some extent 
under their influence. However, in the 
agrarian question he did not hesitate to 
reject the fatal doctrine of the mir, cause 
of so much evil in Russia, and to adopt in 
spite of violent opposition the system of 
individual property in small landholdings. 
On the other hand, he unfortunately never 
knew how to rise above certain particularly 
dangerous conceptions of the Slavophiles, 
and that is how he turned to a narrow and 
sometimes violent nationalism.” 

I can only express an unreserved con- 
currence in Mr. Iswolsky’s views on the 
subject of the Slavophile doctrines, laid 
down in the above extract from his article, 
every word of which I fully indorse. 

“But,” continues Mr. Iswolsky, ‘‘the 
true and unquestioned superiority of 
Stolypin consisted in a rarely met with 
ensemble of moral qualities. On first meet- 
ing him one felt drawn toward him by the 
simple and irresistible charm of his per- 
sonality. On becoming better acquainted 
with him one discovered in him an eleva- 
tion of sentiment and nobility of soul that 
theexercise of power—at times dictatorial— 
never affected in the slightest degree. His 
high and chivalrous conception of his duty 
made of him a servant of his sovereign and 
of his country devoted until martyrdom; 
but at the same time, proud of his name and 
jealous of his liberty, he always observed 
in regard to the court and to the world of 
the high bureaucracy, which considered 
him rather as an intruder, an attitude of 
dignified reserve and independence.” 

To this eloquent characterization of 
Stolypin I can only add that it expresses 
better than I could the impression of his 
powerful and attractive personality. 

Editor’s Note—This is the fifteenth of a series of 


articles by Baron Rosen. The next will appear in 
an early issue. 
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Many healthy-looking teeth 
are prey to “Acid-Mouth” _ 


For that reason many apparently sound teeth have 
to be filled each year. Find out whether you are 


one of the 95 in every 100 who are believed to have 
“A cid-Mouth.”’ 


Send for Free Litmus Test Papers and 
10-Day Trial Tube of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
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$100,000 to 


LL the usual features of any good kitchen cabinet, you 

A find in this beautiful Sellers model. Many have 

been bettered to a marked degree. In addition there 

are major improvements found in no other cabinets, which 
cost us over $100,000 extra, each year, to supply. 


Note These Special Sellers Features 


This beautiful ‘‘Sellers’? has unusual capacity. Due to 
scientific arrangement it accommodates from 300 to 400 
articles, without being cumbersome. This means the com- 
plete equipment of the average size family. 


The Automatic Lowering Flour Bin is conceded everywhere 
to be the most important improvement ever made on a 
kitchen cabinet. Saves the heavy straining, lifting. and 
treacherous climbing necessary when filling the ordinary 
flour bin. This one exclusive Sellers feature costs us 
$52,000 more than the ordinary flour bin would cost, each 
year. We think it worth the extra cost. 


Our Automatic Base Shelf Extender is a long-wanted im- 
provement that you will appreciate. When you open the 
lower cupboard door, all the pots and pans are automatically 
brought within easy reach. Saves you the necessity of 
getting down on your knees and digging into a dark cup- 
board. We pay $9,000 extra each year to give you this 
convenience. 


The Porceliron Work Table is a eae feature that every 
woman wants—a refinement never found on inferior cabi- 











Supply You These Conveniences 


nets. The Dust-Proof Base Top underneath the Porcel- 
iron Work Table is a needed refinement which we add to 
Sellers Cabinets at an extra annual expense of $14,250. 
The Oil Hand-rubbed Finish—which successfully resists the 
climatic changes in the kitchen—costs us $9,750 more than 
usual finishes. 


15 Features Combined for the First Time 


In all, there are 15 of these long-missed conveniences here 
for the first time. No other cabinet has them. 


To supply them will cost us this year alone over $100,000 
extra. And, mind you, this is for things other cabinets do 
not furnish. These added features, which make the Sellers 
the last word in convenience, are extra. 


Go See These Wonderful Improvements Today 


You buy a kitchen cabinet for convenience. No cabinet, 
we are sure, can ever entirely please you without these 
special Sellers features. Go see them and judge for your- 
self. Remember, too, that you pay nothing more for this 
added convenience. Sellers Cabinets cost no more than 
ordinary cabinets. And you can buy them for cash or 
your dealer will gladly arrange terms to suit your income. 
Investigate today. 


G. I. SELLERS & SONS CO., Elwood, Indiana 
Canadian Factory: The Sellers Kitchen Cabinet Co. of Canada, 


Southampton, Ontario, Canada 
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coming up to the Thapsacus. “Fifty acres; 
rolling land, but not hilly; gravelly soil— 
just the thing for chickens; two big springs 
on the place—runnin’ water all the year 
round; ten acres of woods, ten acres of 
pasture, balance plow land; plenty of fruit, 
good house and barn and other buildings 
and the fences in first-class shape; ten miles 
to Manstown, two miles to Pickleburg, 
eight miles to Oakland.” 

“How much?” 

“Bight thousand dollars cash. And that 
includes all growing crops, feed in the barn 
and all the livestock—three horses, four 
cows, six hogs, ten sheep, forty chickens, 
five geese, one duck. I can give possession 
at once. Vachil Bellows is my name, sir.” 

“How far did you say it is back to 
Pickleburg?”’ 

““Two miles.” 

“T’ll take the place. My name is Deems 
Stanwood. I'll give you five hundred dol- 
lars for a ten-day option. Is that all right, 
Mr. Bellows?” 

“That will be all right, Mr, Stanwood. 
Want to take a look round—see the stock 
and the house and other things?”’ 

“No, that doesn’t matter—I’ll build 
everything new.” 

“T'll have to get my wife to sign this here 
option along with me, won’t I?”’ asked Mr. 
Bellows as he read the brief agreement 
Deems had scribbled on a tiny piece of 
paper. 

“Oh, no, Mr. Bellows, that will be all 
right—just a little formality, you know. 
I'll pay you the option right now—I hap- 
pen to have the cash with me.. Have the 
deed made out and I’ll be here in a few 
days and pay you the balance and arrange 
to take possession. How am I to get out of 
this field?” 

“Run up there to the end of the patch 
and you'll see a gate that'll let you out on 
the road.” 

“And the damage I’ve done here to your 
fence—how about that?” 

“Oh, ten dollars will be about right, I 
reckon.” 

Vachil Bellows, gazing after the little car 
as it labored over the mellow ground and 
slipping a ten-dollar bill into his trousers 
pocket, sighed sadly. 

“Tf I’d only knowed!”’ he groaned. “I 
coulda got ten thousand easy! Ten thou- 
sand in them bonds would abrought me six 
hunderd a year.” 

The Thapsacus climbed up into the high- 
way and rolled and bumped away toward 
Manstown, its driver apparently having 
forgotten completely that he was running 
over a particularly bad piece of road. 

“Well, I’ve made a start anyway,” he 
chuckled. ‘‘I’ll have to touch the colonel 
pretty hard to-morrow. Eight thousand 
for the Da Vinci, eight thousand for the 
farm, and—I wonder what it takes to start 
a chicken ranch? I’ll have to ask her. I’ll 
draw ten thousand, I guess, to begin it 
with. That will make all told—let me see— 
eight, sixteen, twenty-six—say twenty- 
five thousand. Wonder what the old boy 
will say?” 

That night at Manstown he attended the 
wedding of a soldier friend with whom he 
had fought Germans, scratched cooties and 
swapped cigarettes in France. The next 
morning he hired a man to take the Thap- 
sacus to Oakland—he could use it on his 
farm, he thought—while he traveled back 
by train, for he was in a hurry to see Philip 
Thawson. 
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And he found Philip Thawson in his 
office up above the Farmers’ Bank when a 
little after nine o’clock he climbed the 
stairs, opened the door and looked in. 

“Good morning, colonel,” was his greet- 
ing from the doorway. ‘‘Hardly expected 
to find you here so early.” 

At the sound of the young man’s voice 
Thawson started and hastily gathered up 
some papers which were spread out on the 
desk before him and thrust them out of 
sight. There was a scared look in his eyes 
and something like a tremor in his voice as 
he wheeled about in his swivel chair and 
spoke: 

““Oh—Deems? Why, I—I didn’t expect 
to see you back so soon. J thought you 
would stay in Manstown for a few days.’ 

“Intended to when I started there, but 
changed my mind last night.”” He paused 
just a moment and looked hard at Thaw- 
son. ‘“‘Heavens, how old he is looking!” 
was the thought that went through his 
head. ‘“‘I’ll have to have a little more 
money, colonel. That’s why I’m back so 
soon. Drawing on you pretty regularly, 
eh?” And he smiled. 

“More money?”’ repeated Thawson, and 
the word was spoken scarcely above a 
whisper. The face of the man had gone 
gray and a pencil he was holding in his hand 
cracked as his fingers, white and shiny about 
the knuckles, tightened upon it. “‘How 
much do you want, Deems?”’ he asked. 

“Oh, I'll need twenty-five thousand 
now. Did you say something, colonel? 
You see, I’ve got rid of my Cellini—I never 
liked it, couldn’t handle it—and I’m going 
to buy a Da Vinci. That will stand me eight 
thousand. And yesterday I purchased a 
nice little farm out in Rich County—paid 
eight thousand. I’m going into the chicken 
business—going to make a chicken ranch 
out of it. I figure I ought to have about ten 
thousand for that—just as a starter, you 
know.” 

““A-chicken farm!” exclaimed Thawson. 
“What for?” 

“Well, colonel, I’ve got to have some- 
thing to do to occupy my time—and my 
ready cash. I understand a chicken farm 
will give a fellow quite a run for his money. 
I am beginning to find it deucedly dull 
here—I’ll be running away and losing my 
inheritance if I’m not careful.” 

Thawson tapped his desk top with his 
long white fingers. 

“In a way, Deems, your request for 
money just at this time rather embar- 
rasses me,” he said slowly. ‘‘I was not ex- 
pecting it, as I-paid you something over ten 
thousand only last week.” 

“Yes, I know, colonel, but the most of 
that I gave to the Salvation Army in their 
big drive. I came to know the Sallies over 
there, colonel, and I’m for them hence- 
forward.” 

“Yes, yes! You see, Deems, you have 
about exhausted the interest from the 
bonds which I have been accumulating 
since your uncle’s death and the ready 
money that came into my hands at the time 
I took charge of affairs. Another interest 
payment does not fall due for some time 
yet. Of course I can sell some of the bonds 
and I will do that if you wish it, since by 
provision in the will of your uncle I am to 
pay over to you any amount you may de- 
mand, provided you can show me that you 
intend to spend it in or about Oakland. It 
is a queer sort of a will, but your uncle was 
a queer sort of aman. Now I have on hand, 


in cash, twelve thousand dollars of your 
money. If you can make this do until I can 
effect a sale of some of the bonds fd 

“Oh, I can get along with that, colonel, 
I suppose,”’ interrupted Deems. ‘That 
will pay for the farm and leave me four 
thousand er so; and I may have a thousand 
or maybe more lying about. I’ll put off 
buying the Da Vinci—I’ll make that old 
Thapsacus do. And I’ll not start to build 
that bungalow on the farm that I had partly 
planned. The old house there, from a dis- 
tance, looks to be pretty decent—perhaps 
ae patch it up and make something out 
of it.” 

“Tt will be a question of a few weeks 
only,’”’ said Thawson as he wrote a check 
for twelve thousand dollars. ‘I advise 
against your selling the bonds just now— 
the market has sagged badly in the past 
week. I am going to New York to-night,” 
he went on in a colorless voice. “I may not 
be back for some—for a week or two.” 

“Hope you have a pleasant trip, colonel. 
How are you feeling?” 

“Not so well, Deems.” 

“Well, here’s hoping for better health 
for you. Good-by.”’ 

When he found himself alone Thawson 
dropped his arms upon his desk and hid his 
face in them. For several minutes he re- 
mained in that position. Then he looked up 
and drew a yellow telegram from a drawer 
in the desk. 

He read it through, shuddered and 
crumpled up in his chair. That night he 
left Oakland for New York. 

When Deems reached the house on Cen- 
ter Street where he had a suite of rooms he 
found a telegram awaiting him calling him 
to Detroit. Another soldier friend with 
whom he had campaigned in France was 
to be married. He went to Detroit the fol- 
lowing day. 

A week passed and he was not back—he 
had found it not so easy to get away from 
Detroit as it had been from Manstown. On 
the morning of the ninth day of his ab- 
sence he returned to Oakland. He hurried 
to his rooms. A great pile of accumulated 
mail lay on his library table—letters, pa- 
pers, magazines. He ran his eye hastily 
over the unopenedsletters. 

“No time to look at these now,’ he mut- 
tered. ‘‘Must get out and close the deal 
for the farm—the option expires to-day. 
There’s one from the colonel. I’ll read them 
to-night.” 

He threw them back upon the table, 
changed his clothes, went downtown to the 
bank, where he asked for and received a 
draft for seventy-five hundred dollars, and 
then hurried to the garage which he patron- 
ized. The Thapsacus looked more dilap- 
idated, more depraved than ever. He was 
astonished that any car could present so 
disreputable an appearance. 

He took the jackknife bend at the bounds 
of Pickleburg on low—he knew something 
about it now, and anyway he wished to go 
slow at that particular spot. But there was 
no one to be seen about the premises of 
Rebecca Stoneman, though just for a fleet- 
ing instant he thought he caught a glimpse 
of a white skirt at one corner of the house. 
The barn—a glance at that told him Tom 
Trickle had been at work there. 

At the blacksmith shop he took Calvin 
Snanks into his car. Calvin Snanks was a 





notary public and justice of the peace. 
“Td like for you to go with me, Mr. 
Snanks, just to see that everything is 
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regular when Mr. Bellows and I exchange 
final papers,” he told the notary. 

Vachil Bellows was sitting down to the 
supper table with his family as Deems and 
Calvin Snanks drove up. 

“Now, I swan!” exclaimed the farmer. 
“T’d plumb give you up! Well, Jane, this 
means we go on the tramp again, I guess,” 
he called to his wife, smiling as he spoke. 

She smiled back at him, as though to say: 
“What care I, Vachil? We've got eight 
thousand dollars.” 

“We've been on the move ever since we 
got married, Jane and Tne has,” went on 
Bellows. “I’ve had this here place only a 
few years. Now then I’m goin’ to put all 
my money in bonds—brewery bonds that 
pay six per cent—and hire out, and then 
when the rheumatism hits me I can pull 
my freight for Mud Springs right away 
and have nothin’ to worry about. Jane, 
put on two more plates. Set down, gents, 
and pitch in.” 

Bellows did most of the talking at the 
table, the greater part of it having to do 
with his losses and reverses while trying to 
get ahead in the world. Deems found the 
man’s talk not uninteresting and he lis- 
tened sympathetically to his stories of his 
ill luck. After the meal was over and the 
deed for the farm was in the purchaser’s 
pocket and the draft for seventy-five hun- 
dred dollars was in the seller’s pocket the 
farmer-proposed that Deems stay the night 
with him. 

“You might as well,’’ he said. ‘Then 
I'll show you over the place in the morning 
and introduce you to the livestock and we 
can talk things over. Jimmy here will 
drive Cal back to the burg. Jimmy, hitch 
up the mare to the top buggy and drive 
Cal back to Pickleburg. Mr. Stanwood is 
goin’ to stay all night with us.” 

Deems offered no objection. He was 
very tired and the thought of the trip back 
to Oakland through the darkness, over 
rough roads, in the flighty Thapsacus dis- 
turbed him. And now that the farm was 
actually his he felt a curiosity growing 
within him to see something of the place he 
had purchased—he would look it over to- 
morrow, with Bellows to point out its 
strong features. 

“No two ways about it, Mr. Stanwood; 
you’ve bought a first-class site for a chicken 
ranch,” said Bellows after the boy and 
Calvin Snanks had departed and while he 
and Deems sat together in the twilight be- 
neath a huge elm tree, one of six that were 
grouped about the house. ‘No, sir-ree! I 
know, because I’ve been in the chicken busi- 
ness myself. Since we’ve lived here I’ll bet 
I’ve said to Jane a thousand times that I 
wished I had my old flock and pens here on 
this here place. I could have made money 
here with chickens. It’s an ideal place, I 
tell you. And there’s money in a good poul- 
try farm, Mr. Stanwood, if it’s handled 
right.” 

Deems wasn’t greatly interested. 

“That’s the first time I ever knew that 
to be a fact—if it is a fact,’”’ he laughed. 

“Well, it’s a fact—you just set that 
down—if the business is run right! I made 
money with White Magabascars; if I’d 
had Yanconas I’d made a fortune if [I 
could’ve kept my health. Rheumatism 
knocked me out and I had to sell and quit 
and go to Mud Springs. Say, them mud 
baths certainly jerk the ginger out of you! 
Ever hear of Deckard, the Yancona king?” 

Deems said he had not. 








Willie Figg Waved a Greeting as He Swept By; 


the Girl Did Not Look Up 
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““Yanconas made Deckard wealthy— 
independently rich. He’s one of the biggest 
taxpayers in Rich County—made it all 
from chickens. Twenty years ago he 
started with a hen and a rooster. Now look 
at him! You ought to see his Yancona farm 
up at Byron. What kind are you goin’ to 
raise?” 

“Yanconas.” 

“That’s the ticket! They’ll cost you a 
pretty stiff price, but you'll have somethin’ 
when you get ’em. Best layers of all and 
the littlest eaters ever knowed of among 
chickens—and there’s the two items you’ve 
got to figger on when your're selectin’ a 
breed. Where’re you goin’ to get your 
stock?” 

“T think I’ll get a few from the young 
lady in Pickleburg.”’ 

“Jule Hadley? Well, she’s got good 
ones—got her start from Deckard. Jule’s 
makin’ a success at it. She’s got.a bunch of 
yillies that Deckard offered her two thou- 
sand dollars for, so I’ve heard. He wants 
’em for breeders, you know. Yillies are 
hard to get—well, I guess they are! Her 
flock of Yanconas ain’t large—three hun- 
dred or so, I guess—but she’s makin’ 
money. Jule Hadley’s a hustler, and a finer 
girl never lived. Her aunt, Becky Stone- 
man, ain’t a bad sort neither, but she’s a 
queer one. Lucky for her she’s got Jule for 
a niece. That there house and lot in Pickle- 
burg is everything Becky’s got. Rich once, 
too, and lost it all through the deviltry of a 
feller she got mashed on. That was in her 
young «days, you know.” 

“That so?’’ yawned Deems. 
wearying of Bellows’ gossip. 

“Oh, my, yes! Becky Stoneman comes 
of a tony, well-to-do family—old Josh 
Stoneman over at Balsamville was her 
father. He must’ve left her close to fifty 
thousand—some say more. She got en- 
gaged to Frank Warfield over at Mans- 
town. Frank has a bigger fortune left him 
than she did—inherited it from his grand- 
mother. He got his fingers on the pile soon 
after him and Becky was engaged and 
started right in to fly the high kite— 
throwed money round like he was sowin’ 
grass seed. Then Manstown and Balsam- 
ville got too slow for him and he went to 
New York, where he got mixed up as a pard- 
ner with some shyster stock concern. They 
fixed his clock quick—got his pile, pulled 
off a lot of crooked work and made him the 
goat, you know. The law nabbed him. 
Becky went down there and spent just 
about all she had tryin’ to save him from 
state’s prison, but she didn’t succeed. They 
give him ten years. He didn’t serve any of 
it though—killed himself in his cell the 
night before he was to start to the pen. 
Oh, my, yes, Becky Stoneman might be 
in the poorhouse to-day if it wasn’t for 
Jule. Jule comes of a good family too. Her 
dad was Professor Hadley 4s 

“How far is it to Deckard’s place?”’ in- 
terrupted Deems. 

“Only ten miles—right over here at 
Byron, you know. What do you say we 
take a run over there to-morrow?” pro- 
posed Bellows. 

“T was thinking of that,” returned 
Deems. 

They drove to Byron the next morning 
and from there went out to Thomas Deck- 
ard’s famous Yancona Farms. 

*“Deems Stanwood?” repeated Deckard 
after Bellows had made the introduction. 
“T’ve heard of you, Mr. Stanwood. I fre- 
quently go to Oakland on business and I 
am acquainted with Philip Thawson. So 
you are planning to start a chicken farm? 
What kind of stock will you keep?” 

“Yanconas.”” 

“You make no mistake there. How 
many do you expect to keep?” 

ew I'll start off with about a thou- 


He was 





“And there you do make a mistake, 
Mr. Stanwood. You can’t jump into a full- 
grown chicken business and expect to see it 
go, to prosper; you’ve got to grow up with 
it, starting in modestly. Two or three hun- 
dred the first year will be quite as many as 
you should try to handle, if you’ll allow an 
old hand at the business to make the sug- 
gestion.” 

Deems laughed. 

“Two or three hundred! I wouldn’t 
think of starting a farm with so few—it 
wouldn’t be interesting. I’ll not begin with 
less than five hundred. Could I get my 
stock from you, Mr. Deckard?” 

“Yes, I suppose you can. Five hun- 
dred—it’s a rather large order, but I can fill 
it. They will cost you—you understand 
that Yanconas come high in price?” 
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“Yes, I know, but that will be all right. 
I am buying a dozen hens and a dozen 
cocks from Miss Hadley at Pickleburg.”’ 

““You’re doing what?’’ exclaimed Deck- 
ard. “‘What in the name of poultry sense 
are you buying twelve roosters with twelve 
hens for?” 

“Why, isn’t that the correct proportion?” 

“Say, Stanwood, what do you know 
about chickens?” 

“Nothing, I guess, except that they are 
good to eat, and I think I’ve heard that 
they lay eggs.” 

Deckard laughed. 

“Stanwood, you’re a mark! But no 
more striking than I was once—I used to 
sell pianos before I turned to poultry. And 
you'll get the same treatment that I give to 
all my customers—a square deal. If you 
insist on starting with a flock of five hun- 
dred I’ll give you the benefit of my knowl- 
edge and experience and make it a flock 
worth the price I shall charge you. It will 
be all right for you to buy some of your 
stock from Miss Hadley. It is good stock 
and you may rely on any of her statements. 
And I’m pretty sure she wouldn’t sell you 
a dozen cocks with a dozen hens either.” 

“She has a fine-looking lot of yillies that 
I thought I’d buy from her.” 

Again Deckard laughed. 

“T’ll wager you’ll not buy those yillies, 
Stanwood,” he said. “I’ve tried for them 
several times—offered her every dollar 
they’re worth—and she won’t sell. I 
wouldn’t sell either—a yilly is a yilly. She 
has had extraordinary success in develop- 
ing yillies. Miss Hadley knows a whole lot 
about the chicken business. When do you 
think you would want the fowls?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. How long would it 
take us, Bellows, to get the stables fixed up 
for them?” 

“What stables?” 

“For the chickens.” 

Bellows’ lips twitched. 

“Oh, it would be in the early part of the 
fall, I suppose—about the time Deckard’s 
pullets are beginnin’ to lay. Say, why don’t 
you get Bill Benwall to put up your coops 
and runs? He’s done a lot of work for 
Deckard.” 

“To be sure—Benwall would do you 
good work,” said Deckard. ‘‘You could 
contract with him, as I did, and he could 
follow my plans if you like them, Come and 
look the place over.” 

Before he left Yancona Farms Deems 
had signed a contract with Deckard for 
twenty-five hundred dollars’ worth of Yan- 
cona chickens—hens, pullets and cocks— 
to be delivered in September. And from 
Deckard’s place he drove across country to 
see Bill Benwall, with whom he contracted 
for the erection of a number of modern up- 
to-date poultry houses with the necessary 
yards and runs. 

Back at Bellows’ he ate his dinner and 
then hired Bellows as his assistant, agreeing 
to pay him one hundred dollars a month, 
with house rent and produce from the 
farm free. 

“Getting on!” he chuckled as he drove 
the bouncing Thapsacus down the demac- 
adamized Manstown pike toward Pickle- 
burg. ‘Getting on fast! But five hundred 
chickens won’t do—that’s only two hun- 
dred more than she has. I’ll go after an- 
other five hundred as soon as I have the 
first lot in. I’ll drop in now and see her 
about the birds I ordered from her. Julia 
Hadley—Julia, I like that name.”’ 

He knocked at the door of Rebecca 
Stoneman’s house. A short, plump lady 
wearing steel-rimmed glasses opened the 

oor. 

“Good afternoon. Is Miss Hadley at 
home?”’ he inquired, raising his hat. 

She is, sir’ 


There was a primness about the woman. 


before him, and a something about her 
speech of three words that -disconcerted 
him for the moment. 

“Tam Deems Stanwood. I called to see 
Miss Hadley about—er—well, about some 
chickens I wished to buy from her.’ 

He smiled at the prim woman in an 
embarrassed way, then laughed, looking 
straight at her. 

The suggestion of a glare which he had 
noticed in the gray eyes behind the steel- 
rimmed glasses gave way to a softer look 
and the shadow of a smile played about the 
prim lips that responded to him. 

“Deems Stanwood!’’ And she put out 
a plump hand. ‘I knew you before you 
spoke. I see your father again as I look at 
you. I knew your father—oh, dear, how 
long ago that was!”’ 


(Continued on Page 102) 
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Time has dispelled many old illu- 
sions. Coal was once condemned as 
‘Gnjurious” and burned openly in the 
market placeasa “‘public nuisance. ’’ 


Strange things are done in the 
name of Health! For ten centuries 
the nations of the earth have enjoyed 
the benefits of coffee. Yet in this 
enlightened day coffee is sometimes 
declared “injurious’—another form 
of superstition. 


There are many kinds of food that 
do not “agree” under some conditions. 
These are matters of personal 
disability and require professional 
treatment and advice. 


Coffee is for well people and those 
who want to stay well. For those 


who cannot be affrighted with foolish 
fears. For those who want to live — 
and do—and dare—and accomplish! 


Coffee plays its part in the homes 
of the millions, —three times a day 
every day. Coffee helped to win the 
War. It fed suffering Belgium. In 
Holland, coffee is always ready to 
serve —and its people are healthy. 


In Brazil, which produces three- 
fourths of the world’s coffee, they 
drink coffee all day long. And the 
Brazilians are one of the most 
robust and progressive nations in 
South America. 


In America one billion pounds of 
coffeeare consumed every year—This 
fact speaks for itself! 


SIGNIFICANT—Im these days of high living costs, it is well to 
remember that coffee is the least expensive item on your menu, 


—costing less than 2 cents per cup including cream and sugar. 


Copyright 1920 by the Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee of the United States. 


Drink COFFEE and Remain Well! 








(Continued from Page 100) 

The smile went from his lips and he 
ooked away. 

“Poor dad!’’ he murmured. 
Miss Stoneman?” 

“Yes. I wonder if you ever heard your 
ather speak of Rebecca Stoneman?” 

“No, I can’t recall that I ever did.’ 

“Oh, of course not—he forgot me, no 
loubt. He went East when he was younger 
‘han you are now. What a dreamer Harry 
3tanwood was! Won’t you come in?” 

“Why, thank you, Miss Stoneman, but 
7ou’ll excuse me, will you not? I merely 
vish to say to Miss Hadley that I have 
nade a start toward becoming a real 
‘thicken farmer and that I would like to 
nake sure about the chickens we were 
peaking about the other day. I wish to 
yuy from her as many as she will spare. 
ll purchase the yillies too.” 

“The yillies! You’ll never be able to buy 
hose yillies, Mr. Stanwood. Why, she 
hinks more of those yillies than she does 
f—well, of me, and I know she thinks a 
ot of me. Mr. Deckard tried to buy them. 
Jh, no, you won’t be able to get them. 
Nhere are you going to buy your farm?” 

“T’ve bought a place down the road a 
‘ouple of miles— Vachil Bellows’ fifty acres.” 

“What? You’ve bought Vachil Bellows’ 
arm! Oh, dear, what will Julia say! Why, 
he has dreamed of buying that place for 
he past two or three years—she is crazy 
tbout it. She regards it as the ideal loca- 
ion for-a poultry farm. And it is such a 
yeautiful place too—the old white house 
et back from the road under the big 
Ims—it is lovely there.’ 

“T’m sorry, Miss Stoneman. If I had 
mown—— But I bought it blindfolded, 
rou might say; I didn’t even go over it. I 
vill sell it if 3 

“Oh, no, she couldn’t buy it this year 
myway, and perhaps not next year. I'll 
ell my niece what you’ve said about the 
thickens. I don’t think she can see you 
o-day—she is not feeling well.” 

“Then I will run on into Oakland. I’ll 
top again—to-morrow or next day.” 


“You are 





In her trim little parlor Miss Stoneman ° 


at down and stared at nothing on the 
loor in front of her for several minutes. 
“How much he resembles his father!’’ 
he murmured, ‘“There’s the same smile, 
he same mellow laughter, the same honest 
ook in the same brown eyes. Dear me, if 
ohn V. Cooper had only given his money 
o someone else! It will ruin this boy! I 
now it will! I wish he didn’t have a cent! 
f Julia—I know he is interested in her! 
thickens indeed! It can’t be, though—it 
nust not be! I will send her He 
The door opened and Julia entered the 





oom. 

“What did he have to say, aunt?” 

“Well, he wants to buy as many chick- 
ns as you will sell, and he wants the 
‘illies too.” 

“The yillies! He won’t get them—with 
ll his money!” 

“So I told him. And he’s bought Vachil 
3ellows’ place.” 

“What? Aunt Rebecca! Has he bought 
ay farm?’ 

“Yes, he said he took it without looking 
t it. Now I suppose we Pickleburgians 
vill be entertained by some of his mad 
ranks out here. Why didn’t he stay at 
Jakland and indulge in his absurdities 
here? The idea of his trying to start a 
oultry farm!” 

“And I did want the Bellows place! I 
ould have bought it next year too! Oh, 
shaw! That makes me mad, aunt!” 

“Julia, it is nothing but a disappoint- 
aent in disguise—you mark my word!” 

“What do you mean, aunt?” 

“Why, my dear, this is just a foolish fad 
or the moment of this young trifler, He’ll 
pend a few thousand dollars out there and 
hen be off on some other spending adven- 


ure, 

“Tl give him a month at the most. 
‘ou’ll buy the farm then at your own 
gure, with all the improvements he has 
ut in, you mark.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that, aunt,” 
aid the girl doubtfully. 

“You'll own the Bellows farm inside of a 
ionth! And now, Julia, don’t you think 
ou ought to make that visit to your 
ousin Jim in New York this spring? 
“ou’ve talked about it so long and Jim is 
0 anxious to have you come.” 

“But the chickens, Aunt Becky!” 

“Pshaw! Don’t you suppose I can take 
are of those chickens for a little while just 
s efficiently as you can? In his last letter 
im spoke about the motor trip he is going 
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to make up into New England with his 
family—and you’ve always wanted to go 
there.” 

“Oh, I don’t think I os 

“Bother! You are going! Write Jim 
to-night and tell him when you will start.” 





In his luxuriously furnished suite of 
rooms in the big house on Center Street 
Deems sat down to read his letters of the 
past week and more. There was one from 
the Doomores asking him to be their guest 
for a month in their summer home in the 
Adirondacks; there was one from Elsie 
Snaithe, the magazine artist, proposing a 
motor trip through Canada, with her aunt 
as chaperon; there was one from his old 
chum of earlier days, Will Dalcott, telling 
him of his appointment as general manager 
of a great shoe factory in Massachusetts 
and jokingly offering him a position; there 
was a score more which he read and tossed 
pat None of them greatly interested 

im. 

“T thought the colonel would be back 
before now,” he said as he picked up the 
envelope addressed in Philip Thawson’s al- 
most illegible scrawl. He broke the seal 
and took out a single sheet of paper folded 
once. In an instant his eyes had run over 
the four lines of writing it carried. 

There was a surge of blood to his head, 
then his heart seemed to cease its beating 
and his face went white and his pulses grew 
cold. He held the four black lines of writing 
before his eyes—they were lurid now—and 
stared at them, and the paper shook in his 
grasp: 


“Your fortune is gone—there is noth- 
ing left. I played the market with your 
money to make a million and—TI lost. 
Workman & Wilmot, Wall Street, will give 
you details.” 


He tossed the sheet upon the table, filled 
his pipe and began to smoke. Again and 
again he stuffed the hot bowl and smoked 
it out. Four times the clock struck the 
hour while he sat there, smoking, staring at 
the note on the table before him, thinking. 
Three times he picked up and reread Will 
Dalcott’s letter and once he looked at the 
letter Elsie Snaithe had written him. Twice 
he busied himself with pencil and paper, 
figuring—adding and subtracting, multi- 
plying and dividing. It was long past mid- 
night when he tossed his pipe aside and 
straightened up in his chair with his de- 
cision made. @ 

“T'll stay!”’ he said aloud, getting up 
and starting to stride back and forth across 
the room. ‘‘I’ll stick! Deckard has made a 
success of it; Bellows says there is money 
in it; she is making money and so are a lot 
of others. And I will too! What am I 
qualified to do? Who wants to hire me? 
Outside of Dalcott’s offices, where could I, 
with my nontechnical schooling, go to look 
for any kind of a job that would not be 


slavish? And I don’t want to work in 
Dalcott’s factory office! I’ll raise chick- 
ens!” 


He picked up Thawson’s letter again. 

“T didn’t think the colonel was that 
kind,” he muttered. ‘Always regarded 
him highly, considered him straight.’’ He 
glanced again at the last line of the note— 
“Workman & Wilmot, Wall Street, will 
give you details.”’ 

“A waste of time, I suppose, but I’ll go 
down and see them.” 

He caught a few hours’ sleep and early in 
the morning took a train for New York. 
Two hours in the offices of Workman & 
Wilmot sufficed to convince him that Thaw- 
son’s wrecking of his fortune had been 
thorough and complete—there was nothing 
that could be salvaged. And evidently 
Thawson had profited nothing whatever— 
he had carried nothing away with him. 
And he had left not a trace behind him. 

Back in his rooms in Oakland, he set to 
work packing three large trunks. Expen- 
sive clothing, jewelry, sets of books in de 
luxe editions, oil paintings, a rug or two, 
bric-a-brac of a hundred sorts—he packed 
it all in the three big trunks. And when 
they were filled and he had locked them he 
had them hauled to the railway station 
and shipped. That night he followed them 
to Cleveland. He returned in a couple of 
days, minus the trunks, but with an extra 
fifteen hundred dollars in his purse. It was 
a trifle more than enough to settle all his 
bills in Oakland. 

Again in his rooms, now stripped and 
bare, he sat down with pencil and paper. 

“Well, all my bills are paid,” he sighed 
contentedly, ‘‘That’s something. Now 
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we'll see. I owe nothing and I own a fully 
equipped farm in Rich County—eight 
thousand dollars. That’s what I paid for it 
anyway. One vicious Thapsacus road- 
ster—two hundred and fifty dollars. I paid 
two-fifty for it! One gold watch—my 
father’s; and one diamond ring—my moth- 
er’s; no valuation to be put on these. I 
have in cash five thousand one hundred 
and nine dollars. Twenty-five hundred of 
this will go to Thomas Deckard in Sep- 
tember for chickens and two thousand to 
Bill Benwall for buildings, fencing and 
other construction work. I could jump 
these contracts, but I won’t. That leaves 
six hundred and nine dollars. It will pay 
Bellows his salary six months, with nine 
dollars left over. Where do I come in? 
Where do I eat? Nine dollars! It appears 
that I shall have to visit the money lend- 
ers. Bellows said something about Calvin 
Snanks’ loaning money. I think I’ll have 
to call on Mr. Snanks—but not yet a 
while.” 

He spent a half hour looking over and 
burning old papers and letters. The note 
from Philip Thawson appeared again and 
he reread it. 

“You never can tell,” he told himself. “‘I 
thought the colonel was all right and I sup- 
pose Uncle John thought so too.” He 
folded and refolded the small sheet of 
paper, then absently dropped it into the 
inside pocket of the coat he was wearing. 
“You certainly have given me a jolt, 
colonel,” he chuckled. “But if you won’t 
say anything about it, colonel, I won’t 
either. Mum’s the word with me! Why 
have a sympathetic world worrying over 
my misfortune?”’ 

He found a small trunk in a closet. He 
dragged it out and packed it with what 
things he had left, which he wished to take 
away with him. In the middle of the floor 
he accumulated a great pile of discarded 
materials of many kinds. Once as he 
stepped down from a chair after exploring 
a high shelf his coat caught on a protruding 
nail and a long rent was made in its side. 
He took it off, looked at it and threw it 
upon the pile of discarded things. Then he 
picked it up. 

“Can’t afford to do things like that 
now—it’ll do to wear on the farm,” he 
laughed. And he thrust it into the trunk, 
taking out another that he had packed and 
putting it on. 

When he had finished his packing and 
the trunk was shut and locked he dragged 
it down the stairs, fastened it to the run- 
ning board of the Thapsacus and started 
for hisfarm. At a clothing store he stopped 
and bought a suit of blue overalls. He 
found Bill Benwall and two men digging 
post holes and setting posts for the fences 
for the yards and runs in the field Bellows 
and he decided should be the location for 
the houses. Bellows was at work in the 
potato patch. He laughed a loud laugh 
when Deems asked him if he could put him 
up for a while and replied that there would 
be no trouble about that. Jane Bellows 
showed him a large, airy upstairs room in 
the big house. It was dismally bare and 
cold, but he liked it at once. He unpacked 
his little trunk, stowed his things away in 
an old bureau, changed his clothes, putting 
on the new suit of blue overalls, and went 
out and joined Bellows. Bellows laughed 
again when he saw him. 

“Excuse me laughin’ that way, Deems— 
it'll be all right for me to call you Deems, 
won’t it?—but sometimes I feel like laughin’ 
when there ain’t no reason’ for a laugh 
at all.’ 

“And so do I, Vachil,’’ said Deems. 
“There isn’t a thing for me to laugh about 
right now, but I believe I’ll take one 
anyway.” 

He sat down on a bag of potatoes and 
began to laugh. Bellows joined in. The 
remainder of the afternoon he worked with 
his assistant, planting potatoes. 

The following morning he worked with 
Benwall and his men, digging, shoveling, 
carrying—worked till his back ached and 
puffy blisters showed in the palms of his 
hands. It recalled those first days of army 
life in the new training camps, whither he 
had gone soft as putty to become hard as 
nails. In the afternoon he went to Pickle- 
burg and called at Rebecca Stoneman’s and 
asked for Miss Hadley. 

“She is not at home,”’ he was told. ‘‘She 
has pore to New York for a visit.” 

“ce O h ! ” 

His face fell, and that his disappoint- 
ment—which was great within him—was 
not unnoticed by the woman before him 
was evidenced by the sudden appearance 
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in the gray eyes behind the steel-rimmed 
glasses of that suggestion of a glare. 

“You called to see about the chickens?’ 
she asked. 

““Why—yes, I did.” 

“My niece told me to tell you that I 
could sell you two dozen—no more.” 

“Could I look at them? I saw very 
little of them the day I ran through the 
side of the barn,” 

“Certainly. Come with me.” 

They went out to the poultry yards at 
the rear of the converted barn. They began 
to talk about the chickens. Before they 
were aware of it they had forgotten the 
errand they were on—they were talking 
about France, about places in France which 
she had visited thirty years before, the 
same towns and villages in which he had 
been living and fighting less than a year 
ago. Back in the house yard they sat down 
beneath an apple tree and almost an hour 
had gone before he rose to leave. 

“Then I shall take the hens just as soon 
as one of my houses is completed,” he said. 

“That will be satisfactory with us, 
Deems—Mr, Stanwood.” 

He drove away in his rattling Thapsacus. 
She gazed after him. 

“Oh, dear, if he only didn’t have all that 
money!” she sighed. ‘What a pity it is! 
He is so attractive, so pleasant! But I’m 
afraid of him, I’m afraid of him! Blue 
overalls! The idea! And that awful car 
too!” 

At the blacksmith shop he stopped to 
have a lost bolt replaced in his roadster. 
While he waited Willie Figg came booming 
up in the Cellini—the big gray Cellini that 
a few days before had belonged to him. 

“Well, how’s the old boat?” called Mr. 
Figg, grinning genially. 

“It’s the eighth wonder of the world,” 
laughed Deems. “ How’s the battleship?” 

“Making new records every day.’’ 

“How many miles are you getting out 
of a gallon?” 

“Twelve or better.” 

“Yes, I expect so—not!”’ 

“Well, I just am, all right! You didn’t 
have the carburetor adjusted as it should 
be—not by a long shot.” 

“Twelve miles is pretty good for that 
car. Well, I’ll see you again, Mr. Figg.’’ He 
clattered away. 

“Willie Figg,’ he told himself, “appears 
to me to be just the kind of a fellow that 
could get twelve miles out of a gallon of 
gas where I could get only five. I don’t 
doubt his statement at all. Willie is quite 
a hustler.” 

He set himself to work in real earnest on 
the farm. Sometimes he was with Ben- 
wall, sometimes with Bellows, often alone, 
undertaking some job that had to be done. 
For the first few days Bellows laughed each 
time he saw him appear in his blue overalls. 
Then he stopped laughing. 

“‘Jane,”’ he said to his wife, “I believe he 
means business—he’s keepin’ at it.’ 

“T know he means business—I can tell,’’ 
returned Jane. 

““What’s the big idee, Jane—him with all 
that money?” 

“T have no idee, Vachil,” replied Jane. 

One morning he drove across to Deck- 
ard’s farm. He spent the entire day with 
the poultry man and when he returned he 
brought with him an armful of books. 
These he began reading, busying himself 
with them every night until a late hour. 
Once he was absent four days, traveling 
about the country with Deckard, visiting 
poultry farms, and one whole week he 
spent at Deckard’s farm, working as a hand 
with the other men. 

The buildings Bill Benwall had started 
to construct began to take form and soon 
one of them was finished. Deems painted 
it himself. 

“Getting along!’? he chuckled as he 
stood back and surveyed his work with a 
critical eye. ‘‘Getting along fast! Got to 
make it go! And I will!” 

Not infrequently he stopped for a few 
moments’ talk with Rebecca Stoneman. 
That she was always glad to see him was 
manifest from the friendliness of her greet- 
ings; that she liked the young man there 
could be no doubt. But always after he had 
left her she would shake her head and 
sometimes as she talked to him there 
would come that hint of a glare in the gray 
eyes behind the steel-rimmed glasses. 

Two weeks, three weeks and four had 
passed since Julia Hadley’s departure for 
New York, and then one day Rebecca Stone- 
man casually remarked to him that she 
was expecting her niece to return in a few 
days. (Continued on Page 106) 
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It Cleans Three Ways 


Suction or Bristle Brush or Rubber Brush 


ANY housewives prefer to do certain cleaning jobs 

by suction alone. Where this is desired you simply 

and quickly remove either of the two Premier brushes 
and you have a suction cleaner. 

Only in the New Premier can you get this and the two 
brush methods in one cleaner. : 
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Two Interchangeable Brushes 

For all ordinary cleaning you have the patented brush 
with the human-like rubber fingers. It picks up thread, 
lint and litter without destructive wear. It opens up the 
nap of your carpets and rugs so that the strong suction can 
remove the dust and dirt that collects deep in the fabric. 

The special tufted Premier bristle brush shakes out the 
deep seated dust and grit. It removes handfuls of dirt 
from rugs and carpets you thought were clean. 

The two brushes are interchangeable. Both are motor- 
driven. It requires but a moment to change or remove 
them entirely. 
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See a Demonstration 


With rubber-tired casters, light in 
weight and easy running, you daily 
clean every room in the house without 
the slightest effort. 















And the Premier attachments en- 
able you to clean upholstery, pillows, 
hangings and the hard-to-get-at 
places. 


Thus with the New Premier you 
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This is Premier’s patented brush with 
many rubber fingers—the sensation in 
cleaning methods, 


MODEL 19 


Premier Vacuum Cleaner Co., Limited 
Toronto, Canada 
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clean the way you prefer. You have 
THREE cleaners in ONE. 

Visit the nearest store where 
Premier Cleaners are sold. Arrange 
for a demonstration in your own home. 
Run the Premier yourself.. Be con- 
vinced before you buy. 

Write us today for a copy of Mrs. 
Helen Ruggles’ book—‘‘ Household 
Efficiency.” 






Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
(Formerly the Frantz-Premier Co.) 
Exclusive Canadian Distributors, Canadian General Electric Company, Limited 








This special tufted bristle brush is the 
right brush to use for stubborn cleaning 
It gets the dirt. 
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Toronto, Ontario, and Branches 
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Think What Punishment Chey Stand 


Have you ever considered how much depends upon the 
tubes in the tires of a racing carP 


No matter how staunch a casing may be, it cannot with- 
stand the punishment inflicted by the track unless the 
tube, also, is flawless. 


During the American racing season of 1919, every 
important race of fifty miles or more, on speedway and 
road, was won on Goodyear Cord Tires. 


While that is splendid tribute to the Goodyear Cord 
Tire, it 1s also proof conclusive of the superior quality 
of Goodyear Tubes. | 


As you know, Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes, just as_ 
the Goodyear Tubes so favored by racers, are made of 
pure gum strips, 4wi/t up Jayer-upon-layer. 


Their cost is but little more (an average of sixty cents) 
than the cost of tubes of lesser merit. Do you consider 
it economy to risk a costly casing to save so small a sumP 










Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes come 
in a water-proof and otl-proof 
bag. Get them from your Goodyear 
Service Station Dealer. More of 
them are used than any other kind. 
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(Continued from Page 102) 

“You will be glad to see her back, no 
doubt,’ he said. “I suppose you have 
found that caring for three hundred chick- 
ens is no small task. By the way, I can 
take away my two dozen any time now— 
one of my coops is completed and ready.” 

“Oh, now that Julia is coming back 
perhaps you should wait and let her make 
the selection. She knows more about the 
birds than I do.” 

Deckard paid him a visit about this 
time. 

“Stanwood, you’re going to haye a fine 
place here,” said the poultry man, looking 
about approvingly. “Your location is 
really better than mine and you have 
natural advantages that I have not. Your 
plan for utilizing those two big springs is a 
good one. Are you still determined to in- 
crease your capacity to a thousand birds?”’ 

“No, I have abandoned that thought— 
temporarily anyway,” replied Deems some- 
what uneasily. 

“That’s the proper way to look at it—go 
slow, go slow. I’ve been in Oakland sev- 
eral times lately and I don’t see Philip 
Thawson. Is he away?”’ 

“The colonel went to New York a little 
while before I came out here. I have heard 
from him but once,’”’ replied Deems. 

Deckard coughed. 

“‘Ah—Stanwood, I don’t want to intrude 
on your private affairs, but I’ve come to 
have a very friendly feeling toward you 
and I’d just like to whisper in your ear that 
you can’t trust Philip Thawson too far. 
I’ve known him—and I’ve known of him 
for several years—and I have heard some 
queer tales about him. Take my advice 
and keep a watchful eye on your own in- 
terests. This is quite confidential, you 
know.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Deckard,” stammered 
Deems, reddening as he spoke. ‘Yes, I 
understand—I’ll not repeat your words.”’ 

A shipment of fencing wire had arrived 
at Oakland and was needed at the farm. 
Bellows could not quit his work to go after 
it. Deems said he would go for it. Bellows 
hitched up the bony, knock-kneed team, 
which he had sold with the farm, to the 
ramshackle wagon he had thrown in with 
the team and Deems drove to Oakland and 
got the fencing. Coming back, as his sorry 
outfit crept slowly along, an auto horn 
sounded behind him. He pulled his team 
to the right of the road and a huge gray car 
rolled past. It was a Cellini, a gray Cellini, 
the Cellini he had lost to Willie Figg. Willie 
Figg was now driving it and Julia Hadley 
sat by his side. Willie Figg waved a greet- 
ing as he swept by; the girl did not look up. 

“Willie, in the matter of conveyances 
you’ve got me badly beaten,’’ Deems said 
aloud as he gazed after the big gray car. 

At the jackknife bend in the road before 
the Stoneman house he drove more slowly— 
if that were possible—but he saw no one. 
The Cellini stood by the front gate with 
its engine purring. 

“Not getting along so rapidly in some 
directions,’’ he muttered. He looked at the 
huge Cellini, then he looked at his sorry 
team. “But J’ll get those chickens to- 
morrow !”’ 

The next morning, dressed in his blue 
overalls, which were now beginning to show 
signs of hard usage, he tied his bony ani- 
mals in front of the house, took a coop 
from the wagon box and carried it to the 
poultry yards back of the barn. The girl 
was there feeding her speckled flock. 

“Good morning, Miss Hadley. I’ve come 
for the chickens. You see, Iam keeping my 
word—lI told you I would buy some stock 
from you and that I would start a chicken 
farm.” 

She smiled. 

“T thought you were joking that day. 
And you are really going to raise chickens? ”’ 

“Indeed I am!”” } 

“What for?”’ a 

“What for? Everybody asks me that 
question. I must have something to do, 
Miss Hadley—I can’t loaf always. And 
now that I have made the start I am more 
interested in my work than I can say. 
Under no circumstance would I drop it.” 

Just then Miss Rebecca, coming to the 
door of her kitchen, heard voices. She 
looked out. 

“Well, I must say!’ she exclaimed. And 
she walked hastily out to the poultry yard. 

“Mr. Stanwood is here after the chick- 
ens, aunt,”’ said the girl. “Perhaps you 
should introduce us.” 

“That hardly seems necessary. Good 
morning, Mr. Stanwood. Shall I help you, 
Julia?” 
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The twenty-four fowls were caught, ex- 
amined and put into the coops, and Deems 
wrote a check for the amount agreed upon. 

‘Are you coming out to see my farm, 
Miss Hadley?” 

“Oh, I want to,”’ she replied. 

“T’ll run in for you to-morrow in the 
Thap.” 

“But I wouldn’t have you leave your 
work. Willie Figg will take me out.” 

“Yes, and then I can go too—I want to 
see the farm,” interrupted Miss Rebecca. 

“That will be better, I suppose,” said 
Deems doubtfully. ‘Then I’ll expect you 
to-morrow afternoon.” 

Julia Hadley clapped her hands when 
the following day she stood looking at the 
group of long, low, white buildings to 
which Bill Benwall and his men were giving 
the final touches. 

“Oh, what a place to raise chickens!’’ 
she cried. “What an ideal place! You have 
followed exactly the plan I had in mind, 
Mr. Stanwood, when I thought I might 
some day buy this farm.” 

“Tf I had known you wanted it—if I 
had dreamed of such a thing—I certainly 
would not have bought it. It was the fault 
of that depraved Thapsacus of mine—it 
ran me in here just as it ran me into your 
barn.” 

“How is the old scow anyhow?” asked 
Willie Figg, who had driven the two women 
out in the Cellini and who now stood look- 
ing the place over with a cold dead eye. 

“Next to the farm and those Yanconas 
I bought from Miss Hadley, it is my choic- 
est possession,’ laughed Deems. “How is 
the battle cruiser?” 

“There she is,’ said Willie, waving a 
proprietary hand. 

“Well, you’re welcome to it, Mr. Figg. I 
wouldn’t want anything here but a Thap 
in this kind of a place and in this kind of 
work. It gets me about.” 

“Look, aunt, there are my chickens— 
the ones I sold! Aren’t they beauties? And 
how much better they show off here than 
they did in our small crowded yards! 
When will you get your large flock? Mr. 
Deckard told me you were buying from 


im. 

“About the middle of September. I ex- 
pect to have everything completed here 
by that time.” 

“‘T must come to see them. What a sight 
it will be! Willie, you’ve got another trip 
to make out here. Willie isn’t interested in 
poultry farms,’ laughed the girl. ‘His 
hobby is automobiles.” 

From among his newly painted buildings 
Deems watched the gray car dropping 
down the lane to the road. 

“This Willie Figg person somewhat dis- 
turbs my equanimity, J’ll have to admit,’ 
he told himself. “But Willie or no Willie, 
she’s the girl! I wasn’t mistaken! And 
Willie or no Willie, I say it is Fate that is 
sitting at the steering wheel of my des- 
tiny! Watch me!” 

“What do you think now my chances 
are to own the Bellows farm, aunt?” asked 
Julia as they rode back to Pickleburg. 

“They don’t seem to be particularly 
bright, Julia,” replied her aunt. “But tell 
me this, child—what is he doing it for?” 

The girl did not reply. She looked away 
over the fields beyond the road and a rosy 
sae spread over her cheeks. Suddenly she 
spoke: 

“Willie Figg, you’ve got to give this car 
back to Mr. Stanwood! You didn’t come 
by it—well, honestly. You know you 
didn’t! You ought to be ashamed to flaunt 
it before him as you do!”’ 

“You haven’t refused to ride in it, 
Jule,”’ said Willie over his shoulder. ‘‘ And 
the bet was bona fide—we shook hands on 
it. Anyhow, what’s a car like this to him— 
with all his money?” 

“‘T don’t care, you’ve got to give it back 
to him.” 

“‘T wish he had it back—honest, Ido!” 
growled Willie. ‘It’s breaking me up buy- 
ing gas for it and keeping it in repair. He 
can have it if he’ll give me the Thap.” 
And he went to Deems and offered to ex- 
change cars. 

“Not much!” declared Deems. ‘‘I made 
the bet with my eyes open—you won. I’d 
be a prize piker, wouldn’t I, to take that 
car-back now? And I don’t want it any- 
way! The Thap suits me just now.” 

“Well, somebody is going to have that 
Cellini pretty soon,” grumbled Willie. 

Bill Benwall had completed his work; he 
had been paid in full and he had taken his 
men and his tools and gone. But Deems 
found that his expenses did not stop with 
the builder’s going. There was equipment 
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to purchase, a lot of equipment—feeders 
and nests and crates, drinking vessels, 
water heaters, troughs, markers—it called 
for a greater outlay of cash than he had 
expected. He had not lost the habit of 
spending with a free hand and too often he 
spent injudiciously, buying things he could 
have done without. He wanted to duplicate 
Deckard’s equipment. In a moment of en- 
thusiasm he had ordered an electric-lighting 
system installed that he might give the 
laying hens longer feeding hours in the 
short days of winter and so force them to 
produce more eggs. It had cost him close 
to a thousand dollars. 

September was approaching, when he 
would have to pay over to Deckard twenty- 
five hundred dollars. September had come, 
and he looked at his bank balance to find it 
dwindled to a dangerously low figure. He 
went to Calvin Snanks. 

“T’m too busy to go to the bank to draw 
my pay these days, Mr. Snanks,’” he 
laughed. ‘‘Could you let me have about 
three thousand dollars on my farm for a 
short period?” 

Calvin Snanks mused for a few moments. 

“Well, I reckon I could let you have 
twenty-five hundred, Mr. Stanwood, for 
a while.” 

He prepared ashort-term note secured by 
afirst mortgage. Deems signed the papers. 

“Tf you will, Mr. Snanks,”’ he said, ‘‘I 
wish you would consider this little trans- 
action a matter between me and you—sub 
rosa, you know.” 

Notary Snanks shut one eye and looked 
at the young man with the other. 

“Not a word,” he chuckled. 

At the bank the cashier looked curiously 
at Deems as he took Calvin Snanks’ check. 

‘“Where’s Philip Thawson?” he asked. 
“We haven’t seen him for a long while.”’ 

“The colonel is in New York—or he was 
the last time I heard from him.” 

Coming back, he stopped at Rebecca 
Stoneman’s. On one excuse and another he 
was a frequent caller there now. He went 
to consult Julia Hadley on some question 
of poultry husbandry, to carry to her some 
new book or journal he had received, to 
make some inconsequential report about 
the stock he had purchased from her, to 
ask her advice in regard to some part of his 
construction work at the farm. Rebecca 
Stoneman was in despair, 

“Yes, indeed—what is he doing it for?’ 
she complained. ‘“‘Who couldn’t answer 
that question now? But I’ll never consent 
to Julia’s—if it should come to that of 
course. I’ll prevent it in some way! It 
must not be! If he only didn’t have that 
money!” 

That day when Deems left his car and 
entered the yard he saw Julia’s sunbonnet 
moving about in the poultry runs. He 
hastened to join her. He found her mak- 


ing ready to toe-mark a hundred young. 


chickens. 

“T’ll help you do that,’’ he said. ‘‘I need 
the experience.” 

He took off his coat and hung it on the 
fence. 

“Why, look how you’ve torn your coat!’’ 
she exclaimed. 

“Oh, that’s an old coat I picked up and 
put on this morning. I’d forgotten it was 
torn and I didn’t notice it until I was on 
my way to town. I’ll have to ask Mrs. 
Bellows to mend it for me.” 

The work occupied them more than an 
hour. When it was finished and he was 
preparing to go he said: ‘‘ Well, to-morrow 
is the big day— Deckard comes to-morrow 
morning with the flock of Yanconas.’’ 

“That will be an interesting event. I 
want to come out—I must see them just 
as soon as possible. I’ll come to-morrow 
afternoon.” 

“Make it the day after to-morrow, won’t 
you? I shall be busier to-morrow all day 
than I ever was before in my life, I suppose. 
Shall I come for you in the Thap?”’ 

“Oh, no, Willie Figg will take me out.’’ 

“Darn Willie Figg!” 

She stepped back. 

“Why, Mr. Stanwood!” she exclaimed. 

“Oh, now, I beg your pardon, Miss 
Hadley! I—I’m alittle bit excited to-day, 
I’m afraid. Forget the explosion, please, 
but I can’t say I didn’t mean it. You'll 
come then day after to-morrow in the 
afternoon?” 

““Yes—perhaps,”’ she said slowly. 

He went away, forgetting to take his 
coat. She picked it up and looked at it and 
a smile played about her lips. 

“T’ll mend it,” she whispered. 

She carried it into the house and sat 
down at her work table. Then she heard 
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her aunt approaching. She tossed the gar- 
ment behind a door and as she did so a 
folded piece of paper fell from a pocket. 
Miss Stoneman passed on through the 
room. 

Julia noticed the piece of paper lying on 
the floor. Wondering what it was, she 
picked it up, unfolded it and in an in- 
stant—before she realized that she was 
reading a private letter—her eyes had 
taken in the four lines the note contained: 


“Your fortune is gone—there is nothing 
left. I played the market with your money 
to make a million and—I lost. Workman & 
Wilmot, Wall Street, will give you details.” 


She started, her hands began to tremble 
and her face paled. Suddenly a flush 
spread over her cheeks and tears welled to 
her eyes. She looked at the note again, saw 
pee yaons scrawled signature and read the 

ate. 

“Tt was the week I went to New York!” 
she murmured. “All this time! And he is 
trying to make his own way!” 

She brought the coat from behind the 
door and just for a moment she held it 
against her flushed cheek. Then she sat 


- down to mend the rent. She had all but 


finished when she stopped and stared at the 
note lying on the table before her. Then 
she folded it up to a small size, slipped it 
into the torn opening and sewed it in. 
The second day after she went with 
Willie Figg and her aunt to Deems’ farm, 


where she spent the entire afternoon look- 


ing at the great flock of Yanconas which 
Deckard had delivered there the day be- 
fore. And that evening Deems found his 
coat in the back part of the Thapsacus. He 
saw that the rent had been sewed up and 
he wondered where he could have left it 
that Mrs. Bellows could have found it and 
mended it. 

He had been busy before, ever since he 
had come to the farm, but now he found 
his work more than doubled. From early 
morning until late at night he worked in 
and about the poultry yards and runs and 
among his more than five hundred fowls. 
Bellows was busy in the fields getting in 
late crops and could not assist him. And 
there came new demands for money. Feeds 
must be bought and mixed—and what a 
lot of feed five hundred fowls consumed! 
There were shell and grit and charcoal and 
meat scrap and alfalfa to purchase, and 
disinfectants and tonics and medicines. 
With dismay he watched his increasing ex- 
pense account and his dwindling bank 
balance, 

“Hundreds for outgo but not a cent of 
income!”’ he sighed. 

And income he had not—the few eggs he 
was gathering each day counted as nothing. 
The molting season had come and the hens 
were not laying. 

“Tt will cost you at least one hundred 
and fifty dollars a month to feed them,” 
Deckard had told him, “if you feed them 
right, and you must feed them right if you 
expect to get results. Stuff them, but stuff 
them with the right stuff—be sure of that. 
Give them all they want and everything 
they need. They’ll pay you back and 
something over.”’ 

Would the molting season never end? 
Eat, eat, eat! Gobble, gobble, gobble! By 
the pailfuls he threw out the high-priced 
feeds to the ever-hungry fowls; purchased 
more high-priced feed and threw that out 
to them. Eat, eat, eat! He began to hate 
the gobbling birds. Buy, buy, buy! Would 
it never end? Was he never to have a 
crate of eggs to sell? 

His enthusiasm was lagging, doubts were 
beginning to rise within him. Rebecca 
Stoneman first noticed the signs. 

“Tt’s coming,” she told herself. And she 
was surprised to find how little pleasure the 
thought brought to her. “Yes, he is nearly 
through with his venture in poultry rais- 
ing.”’ 

To Julia one day he confessed that he 
was losing hope: 

“Those chickens are going to eat me 
into the poorhouse. Jeremiah or Esau or 
someone of those old chaps was fed by 
ravens, but I’m to be devoured by Yan- 
conas!’’ 

“Oh, cheer up, Mr. Stanwood! Sit tight 
for a month longer and you’ll have cause 
to smile again. Don’t expect too much. 
One would think to hear you that it really 
matters whether your hens lay or just lay 
round. That’s the poultry man’s joke par 
excellence, Mr. Stanwood. Have you 
heard it before?” 


(Concluded on Page 109) 
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“A Car Of Finer Workmanship 


greeted the new Grant Six everywhere 
has marked this beautiful light six as 
one of the notable cars of the season. 
Few. cars have so accurately forecast the 
trend of public favor as the Grant Six. 


Yet the qualities which make the 
Grant Six so popular are obvious enough. 
For several years it has been impossible to 
mistake the growing preference for light 
weight, the increasing demand for lively, 
eager power, and above all for distinctive 
beauty. ; 


4 “HE enthusiastic reception which has 


_ With the experience gained in build- 
ing thousands of light sixes, with the re- 
markable Grant Six overhead valve en- 
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gine as a foundation, with the inspiration 
toward finer workmanship that grew out 
of war work, Grant Six engineers were 
in a position to give America what is 
universally conceded to be the most beau- 
tiful, the most completely refined light 
six that the season has brought forth. 


Underneath the beautiful body of the 
new Grant Six there is a splendid chassis 
which is nearly mechanically perfect. 
Only those who are familiar with the 
mechanical details of many cars can 
really appreciate how sincerely and with 
what infinite care Grant engineers have 
worked out their masterpiece, this pres- 
ent model. 


The Grant Six is, in short, a summing 
up ot all the qualities which motor car 
owners demand—beauty, light weight, 
power, flexibility, speed and comfort. 
Yet it is a car of unexpectedly moderate 
price. 


Five Passenger Touring Car, $1,595 

Three Passenger Roadster, $1,595 

Five Passenger Sedan, $2,450 

Four Passenger Coupé, $2,450 
All prices f. 0. b. factory. 


See the Grant dealer in your city or 
write us for catalog and name of nearest 
dealer. 
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Toe-teasing Emerson dance “hits” 


the ‘“‘encore’’ kind 


SAYS MISS AMERICA: 


“‘T love a sparkling one-step; a waltz I can’t 
refuse. Fox-trots sweep me off my feet and hyp- 
notize my shoes. They set my heart aflutter— 
I simply can’t keep still—so dance I must and 
dance I shall, until I get my fill. If you would 
like to listen to some dance hits most entrancing, 
you'll find the Emersons below expressly made 
for dancing.”’ 
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Yes—Emerson dance hits are made expressly for 
dancing. The time is perfect and the tunes defy 
“sitting-out.””’ Emerson dance numbers are played 
by musical combinations famous for their under- 
standing of the three R’s of dance music— time, 
tune and accent. Ask any Emerson dealer to 
play for you these and other irresistible Emerson 
dance hits. And as you listen, note how they 
“‘register’’ with your feet. 


































No. 10131 

Dardanella 

Fox-trot Plantation Jazz Orchestra 

Make Your Trombone Laugh 

Fox-trot Plantation Jazz Orchestra 
No. 10117 

That Naughty Waltz 

Waltz Green’s Novelty Orchestra 

Little Blue Devil, Medley 

Fox-trot Green’s Novelty Orchestra 
No. 10120 

Nobody Knows, Medley 

Fox-trot The Imperial Three 

You’d Be Surprised 

Fox-trot Emerson’s Military Band 
No. 10121 

Dardanella 


Fox-trot Sanford’s Famous Dance Orchestra 


O (Oh!), Medley 


Fox-trot The Imperial Three 
No. 10116 

Weary Blues 

Fox-trot Louisiana Five 

Down Where the Rajahs Dwell 

Fox-trot Louisiana Five 
No. 10111 

Roly Boly Eyes, Medley 

Fox-trot Emerson’s Military Band 

See-Saw, Medley 

Fox-trot Emerson’s Military Band 
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Standard 10-inch Gold Seal Records loctnen te eee 


P zi big money’s worth— 
Also records in foreign languages a big Music’s-worth!”’ 
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He went away happier than he had been 
for-several days. The mood lasted*but“a> 
brief period. et 

“One would think that it really mat- 
ters!” He repeated her words as gloom 
descended upon him again. “If she but 
knew. the facts!’ 

Another month ‘showed no better re- 
sults. Two hundred early-hatched pullets 
from which he was expecting much went 
into a late molt; the cheaper grade of feed 
which he was using—he had purchased it 
against Deckard’s advice—proved to be 
more than unsatisfactory; a score or more 
of his hens sickened and died of some 
mysterious disease that Deckard himself 
could not name. And he was gathering but 
three or four dozens of eggs a day. 

Expenses, expenses, expenses! He could 
not check them. The fowls had to be fed 
and Bellows had to be paid and little bills and 
big bills—they were rolling in upon him all 
the while—had to be met. And there was 
Calvin Snank’s short-term note was about 
to fall due! He wondered if Snanks would 
extend it. One day he questioned Bellows 
about Snanks. Bellows laughed. 

“Cal Snanks? Cal Snanks would sue his 
father for a buffalo nickel! He’d foreclose a 
mortgage on the most-widdered widder 
that ever was a widder! Steer clear of 
Snanks, Deems, whatever you do. Don’t 
have no money dealin’s with Cal Snanks.”’ 

Deckard? No, he wouldn’t ask Deckard 
for assistance—he didn’t want Deckard to 
know—he didn’t want anyone to know! 
The Farmers’ Bank? It would demand 
first-mortgage security, and Calvin Snanks 
had that already. Will Dalcott? Oh, he 
couldn’t bring himself to do it! Maybe 
Calvin Snanks would extend the note, but 
he doubted. 

“In a few days, Calvin Snanks”—he was 
addressing an envisaged Snanks as he sat 
in his room one evening—“‘if Vachil Bel- 
lows has you properly characterized you’re 
going to have your hooks on a mighty fine 
little chicken farm. I wonder if you know 
anything, Calvin?’ 

Taking a borrowed crate back to Julia 
Hadley, Bellows paused at the gate for a 
few moments of conversation. 

“Oh, no, Jule, it’s not goin’ good up at 
the farm, but I reckon that isn’t disturbin’ 
Deems any. Somethin’, though, has put 
him down in the dumps. He’s awful blue- 
like, lately—not himself a-tall. I hap- 
pened to learn the other day that he’s 
borrowed twenty-five hunderd dollars from 
Cal Snanks and give him a mortgage note. 
I can’t figger out what he done it for—with 
all his money. It’s fallin’ due soon, too, and 
he doesn’t want to overlook it either and 
forget to pay up, or Cal will give him 
trouble—you know Cal Snanks, Jule. No, 
sir, I’m blamed, Jule, if I ever seen such a 
contrary bunch of hens as them hens up 
there. No eggs a-tall, Jule!” 

After Bellows had gone Julia stood star- 
ing at the ground, thinking hard. | So he was 
going to lose! He was without funds with 
which to carry on—he couldn’t meet his 
note! And Calvin Snanks would foreclose— 
she knew that. She went into the house and 
sat down, her brain still at work. How to 
help him—help him without his knowing— 
that was the problem over which she 
pondered. When she had solved it she 
telephoned to Willie Figg. 

In a half hour Willie Figg and the Cel- 
lini were at the front gate. She hurried 
out to the car and told him she wished to 
go to Deckard’s farm. She was in Deck- 
ard’s office but a few minutes. He followed 
her to the door as she came out. 

“1 will send for them to-morrow, Miss 
Hadley,” he was saying. “Thank you for 
giving me the first chance after you had 
decided to sell.’ 

“Now, Willie, I want to go to Oakland,” 
she announced to the waiting Willie. 

At Oakland she went to the National 
Bank, where she exchanged Deckard’s check 
for two thousand dollars for a New York 
draft for a like amount. This draft, to- 
gether with a short note which she wrote in 
the bank’s office, she mailed to James 
Stoneman in New York. Then she and 
Willie Figg went back to Pickleburg. 

Four days later the Farmers’ Bank at 
Oakland received a draft from New York 
for two thousand dollars, the anonymous 
sender of it instructing that it be placed to 
the credit of Deems Stanwood. The bank 
at once notified its client by telephone. 
Deems heard the announcement in amaze- 
ment. Then he chuckled. 

“Tt’s the colonel! He’s trying to make 
restitution! Poor old chap! He wasn’t a 
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bad sort—he ‘didn’t really intend to fleece 
me—just.a case of hard luck, that’s all: I 
wonder, if he’s been following my career 
these past few months? He certainly gets 

~ the money to me in the nick of time. Two 
days more and I would have been in the 
clutches of Calvin Snanks if Calvin had 
decided to clutch.” 

He hurried to Oakland and drew a check 
for twenty-five hundred dollars, which he 
had certified. He left one dollar in the 
bank to hold his account open. 

“Cleaned out to the last simoleon!”’ he 
laughed as he went out of the bank. “I’ll 
have to ask Vachil for a hundred or two vo 
carry on with a little while longer. Then if 
there’s nothing doing I’ll throw up the 
pene and go down and strike Dalcott for 
a job.” 

He carried the check to the notary 
public. Mr. Snanks gave a disappointed 
“Humph!” as he received it. 

“Maybe you’d like to have the note 
renewed, Mr. Stanwood,”’ he suggested. 

“Oh, no, thanks—I’ll be in town fre- 
quently from now on marketing eggs, and 
I can do my banking any time.” 

And Deems climbed into his Thapsacus 
and shot away. Calvin Snanks gazed after 
him with one eye. 

“Wonder where he raised this?” he 
mumbled. “‘I thought Thawson had sheared 
him to the hide.” 

One evening not long after his paying 
off the note Deems hailed Bellows as his 
assistant came in from the fields. 

“How many do you think I gathered 
today, Vachil?”’ 

“Tell me quick, Deems!”’ 

“Fifteen dozen and four!” 

“No!” 

SS Vieni?” 

And again a little later on he shouted to 
Bellows, ‘“‘What do you suppose the score 
is to-day?” 

“Let’s have it!” 

““Twenty dozen and a half!” 

“No!” 

“Ves!” 

“That’s almost up to a fifty per cent 
lay, eh, Deems? Good work!” 

The lay quickly went to fifty per cent— 
to fifty-five per cent, to sixty. 

“There, Vachil, my friend, if we can 
hold it at sixty per cent through the winter 
we'll be all right, won’t we?” 

“You said somethin’ then, Deem$! And 
the price of eggs is goin’ up—oh, no, eggs 
ain’t goin’ up!” 

But the lay did not stop at sixty per 
cent—it moved steadily up to sixty-five, 
to seventy, to seventy-five. 

Julia Hadley clapped her hands at each 
report brought to her. 

“Why, I never heard of such returns 
from that kind of a flock as you are get- 
ting!” she cried. 

Deckard came over and expressed his 
phat os and pleasure. Bellows was jubi- 
ant. 

“Didn’t I tell you? Didn’t I tell you? 
Didn’t I tell you that Yanconas was the 
big little layers and the little big eaters? 
You thought they was eatin’ their heads 
off, that they was loafers, when they was 
simply gettin’ in trainin’, They don’t eat 
half as much as Madagascar Whites. Say, 
boys!” 

With the shortening of the days the use 
of the electric lights in the houses had be- 
gun. Deems did not regret his expenditure 
of nearly a thousand dollars for the little 
plant. One day he gathered more than 
four hundred and fifty eggs. 

Every day either he or Bellows would go 
to Oakland with eggs, hauling them in the 
Thapsacus, which he had converted into a 
small truck. The eggs were white eggs and 
he was receiving five cents a dozen more 
for them than the shippers were paying for 
brown eggs. And the price of eggs climbed 
steadily up—fifty, fifty-five, sixty, seventy 
cents a dozen, Then at Deckard’s advice 
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he sought for and found a buyer in New 
York and thereafter shipped his eggs direct 


to the metropolis and received for them 


seventy-five cents net. 

One day as he was climbing into his car 
to start to Oakland with several crates of 
eggs Bellows remarked: ‘“Say, Deems, did 
you know that one of our fellow Pickle- 
burgians is goin’ to get married next week?” 

“No, who is it?” 

“Willie Figg.” 

He started the Thapsacus so suddenly 
that a crate of eggs toppled from the load 
and crashed to the ground. He did not 
stop. 

“So this ends it!”’ he muttered .as he 
drove through Pickleburg. ‘‘Fate, eh? 
Seas separated us—and the side of a barn! 
Fate! What a splendid conspiracy of 
events it was that brought me here!” He 
laughed bitterly. 

Before the Stoneman cottage he saw the 
Cellini standing. 

“Oh, yes, it was fate—I don’t think!” 
He laughed again sardonically, with his 
heart in his breast as heavy as lead. 

At the freight station he met one of 
Deckard’s men whom he knew. The man 
was communicative. 

“Deckard says you’ve got him beat all 
hollow. You’ve put Deckard to guessin’. 
The only thing that keeps the boss from 
worryin’ himself sick, I guess, is them 
yillies he bought from Julia Hadley—he’s 
tickled silly about them.” 

“Did she sell those yillies?’’ said Deems 
in a surprised voice. ‘‘I didn’t know that. 
When was it?” 

“Oh, quite a while ago—say, it was 
November tenth. I remember now—that 
was my birthday and I had to go after 
them, and I wanted that day off.” 

Deems left the man. He was thinking 
hard. November tenth? Calvin Snanks’ 
note had fallen due on the seventeenth. 
The Farmers’ Bank had notified him on 
the fifteenth that it had received and 
placed to his credit two thousand dollars. 
The draft. had come from New York. The 
cashier had shown him the brief note that 
had accompanied it. It was signed “X.”’ 

He hurried to his car and started for 
Pickleburg, speeding the Thapsacus as it 
had never been speeded before. His head 
whirled. Willie Figg! Yancona yillies! 
Two thousand dollars! Calvin Snanks! 
His brain buzzed—above the humming of 
the motor he could-hear it buzzing. Willie 
yillies! Yancona Figgs! Two thousand 
Snanks! His thoughts were jumbled, they 
rattled—above the rattling of the crazy 
Thapsacus he could hear them rattling. 

Before he knew it— he never knew it—he 
had come to the end of the brick road a half 
mile from Pickleburg. With a jump and a 
thump he landed in Rich County, jolted and 
joggled down a hill all humps and bumps, 
shuddered up a hill gullied and gorged by 
a thousand rains, bounced and jounced over 
four hundred yards of demacadamized high- 
way, and so came to the bounds of Pickle- 
burg, where the road makes a jackknife bend 
to the left. He was going forty miles an 
hour when he arrived there; he had checked 
his speed to fifteen miles when he struck 
the side of Miss Rebecca Stoneman’s barn. 
Tom Trickle, when he repaired it, had 
strengthened it not a bit. Jt yielded before 
the lunge of the Thapsacus and toppled 
inward and the little car rolled upon it and 
over it into the barn. 

Julia Hadley stood at the farther side of 
the building holding a Yancona rooster in 
one hand, a pair of scissors in the other. 
She had been clipping a highflyer’s wings. 

“Deems!”’ she cried, dropping the bird. 

Without a word he climbed out of the 
car, strode across the short space that 
separated them, took her in his arms and 
kissed her, kissed her hard, kissed her full 
upon the lips. 

“Julia, you’re not going to marry Willie 
Figg! Do you hear me? You're going to 
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marry me!”-. And his voice was the voice 
of a masterful man. 

She gasped. 

“Willie Figg! Well, I should say I’m not 
going to marry Willie Figg! The idea! 
Willie Figg is to marry my cousin, Mattie 
Hadley, at Balsamville next week!’’ She 
tried to release herself from his arms. ‘Let 
me go! I never gave you 

“Julia, where are those Yancona yillies? 
You sold them to Deckard, didn’t you?” 

She made no reply. 

“He gave you two thousand dollars for 
them, didn’t he? What did you do with 
that two thousand dollars? You sent it to 
that cousin of yours in New York, didn’t 
you? Told him to send it to the Farmers’ 
Bank and instruct the bank to place it to 
my credit, didn’t you?” 

No answer. 

“So that I could pay off Calvin Snanks’ 
note. And you did this because you loved 
me—wasn’t that it? Answer me!’”’ And 
still his voice was the voice of a masterful 
man. 

She looked up at him, slipped her arm 
about his neck and laughed. 

“Yes, Deems, it was.” 

They were walking through the yard to 
the house, her hand tightly held in his, 
when suddenly he stopped. 

“But why, Julia—why did you do that 
when you knew I had so much money? 
Tell me that.” 

““Oh—I just did it.” 

“Listen, girl! Would it make a differ- 
ence with you—would you be greatly dis- 
appointed if I told you that I don’t possess 
all that money that everybody thinks I 
have? If I told you that everything I have 
in the world is that chicken farm out yon- 
der and that scrubby little Thapsacus there 
in the barn?” 

“Not the least bit of difference, Deems. 
I knew it.” 

“You knew it? But you couldn’t! No- 
body knew about it but the colonel, myself 
and some Wall Street brokers, who prob- 
ably forgot all about it the next day. What 
do you mean?” 

She was carrying in her hand the scissors 
with which she had been clipping the wings 
of the highflying rooster. She took hold 
of his coat and began to snip at some 
threads in a mended place. 

“Oh, now, Julia, that won’t do! Stop! 
I’ve got to make this coat do for everyday 
wear for a long while yet!”’ 

“These are my stitches—I think I can 
cut my own stitches if I wish to!” 

She continued snipping the threads until 
the old rent was partly open. She inserted 
her fingers and drew out a folded piece of 
paper, which she opened and gave to him. 

‘“‘The colonel’s letter!’ he exclaimed. 
“Why, I burned that with the other trash 
the day I moved!” 

“No, you didn’t, Deems. It was in this 
coat and it fell out the day you left it here, 
and I picked it up and read it. Before I 
knew I was reading a private letter I had 
seen what it contained—it was so short. I 
thought of destroying it—I could not think 
of returning it to you and I was so afraid 
somebody else would get hold of it—and 
then I sewed it up in your coat.” 

“And it made not a bit of difference?” 

“Deems, until to-day that was the hap- 
piest day of my life. For I knew Aunt 
Rebecca would never give her consent to 
my marrying you so long as you had so 
much money. It was money, Deems—too 
much money that was the cause of her life 
being made bitter.” 

“Yes, I think I know about that. And 
do you suppose she will 3 

““Deems, I know she adores you.” 

“Then I will go in and break the news. 
You wait here for me.” 

He went into the house. Ten minutes, 
fifteen minutes—then he came back. 

“Julia, I have seen some angry women in 
my life, but I never saw quite so angry a 
woman as Aunt Rebecca is. She’s having 
tantrums in there.” 

“Why, Deems, what in the world is 

“She’s pouring out the vials of her wrath 
on the colonel for fleecing me out of my 
inheritance. She says it’s the most shame- 
ful thing she ever heard of. Wants me to 
start off right now to hunt the poor old 
boy down and try to recover something 
and send him to the penitentiary. But 
she’ll calm down in a little while. Shall we 
run out to the farm for an hour or two?” 

“Oh, yes, that will be lovely. Bring the 
car out of the barn while I go for my hat 
and coat. And, Deems, you’d better prop 
up that wall in some fashion so the chickens 
won’t get out in the road.” 
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Master in Motor and Style 


Hudson is Creator of Distinctive Body 


Designs and the Exclusive Super-S1x 
Motor, Which Added 72% to Power 


O other fine car is so well regarded by so'many people, 
as the Hudson Super-Six. The proof is everywhere 
about you. More than 85,000 are now in service 


and for five years it has been the world’s largest-selling 
fine car. 


You will see more Hudson closed, and chauffeur-driven cars 
on Fifth Avenue than of any other make. Observe its pre- 
dominance in any assemblage of fine cars. 


Each body type is noted for handsome appearance and the 
completeness of every detail. Hudson created new standards 
of beauty. All know how its leadership is acknowledged. 


But Hudson’s chief appeal must always be in performance. 


What Car Can Match 
Hludson’s Proofs? 


F any car disputes Hudson’s claim to leadership in speed, 
endurance, hill-climbing or acceleration, it has not been 
by official proof. 


Hudson history is written in the records of the greatest speed 
and endurance tests known. 


When it came, when all engineers were seeking ways to 
reduce motor vibration, Hudson solved the problem through 
the patented Super-Six motor which added 72% to power and 
almost doubled efficiency. No weight or cylinders were added. 
The simplicity of the Six was retained. 


Why We Tried 
the Speedway 


HE Super-Six established its leadership in these qualities 
by every avenue open to such proof. It became the most 
famous speed car, winning all important stock car speed 
records, and with special cars embodying the Super-Six prin- 
ciple, won distinction in all championship speedway events. 


But it was not to prove speed that these tests were 
made. Hudson merely established its speed qualities in the 
development of its value as a reliable, enduring car, such 
as you want. 


The Super-Six Motor 
1s Exclusive 


ND remember, it was chiefly through endurance, made 
possible by its exclusive motor that Hudson won these 
victories. Such tests crowd scores of miles into one. They 
impose a strain that could be equalled in ordinary driving, 
only by years of use. 


These records are three, four and five years old. Yet they 
have never been matched. And the Hudson of today is even 
a better car because of what they taught. 


Its 3500-mile run, both ways across the continent in 10 days 
and 21 hours, and the 24-hour run of 1819 miles, equalling 
the distance from.New York to a point west of Denver showed 
ways in which to improve the Super-Six. 


These Tests Helped Build 
the Present Hudson 


EW metal compositions resulted from these experiences. 

Ways to overcome faults common to all cars were dis- 
covered. Owners have helped. They gave information that 
led to the elimination of faults common to all cars. 


But not the slightest change has been made in the Super-Six 
principle, for no way has been found to improve it. 


And because Hudson has found no rival in performance in 
the five years since it began its record winning career, its leader- 
ship of sales has been unbroken among the world’s fine cars. 


Hudson production has always been under the demand. 
This year shows a repetition of the shortage of former years. 
Immediate deliveries for the most part are out of the question. 
So to get a Hudson at all this summer calls for early decision. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


(3016 
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was intensified to a clatter and John said, 
“It’s turned to hail. There’ll be snow by 
morning.” 

The girl thought of Danvers. “He'll 
be wet and cold out in this. He ought to 
come up to the barn.” 

John smiled. ‘‘He can care for himself. 
His shelter will turn this, easy. He'd 
come if he wanted to come.”’ 

His tone was friendly and Ruth asked, 
watching him, “You like Mr. Danvers, 
don’t y ou?” 

“Yes,” John told her. 
slowly; «T like the man.” 

What pain the words cost him he hid 
fromhereyesaltogether. Shewas, vaguely, 
a little disappointed. She had not wanted 
John to like Danvers; and yet she—loved 
the man. She must love him; she had 
longed for him so. Thinking of him as she 
sat here with her mending in her lap she 
felt again that unaccountable pang of 
loneliness. And the girl looked sidewise at 
John. John was watching the little flames 
that showed through the grate in the front 
of the stove. He seemed to pay no heed 
to her. 

After a while Ruth said she would go to 
bed; and she put away her basket of 
mending, set her chair in place by the 
table and went to the door that led toward 
her own room. John still sitting by ae 
stove had not turned. She stood in th 
doorway for a moment, watching hie 
There was a et: yearning in her eyes. 

By and by she said softly, “Good night, 
John.” 

He got up from his chair, and turned 
toward her and stood there. “‘Good night, 
Ruth,”’ he answered. 

She did not close the door between them; 
and after a moment, as though without his 
own volition, his feet moved. He came 
toward her, came nearer where she stood. 

She did not know whether to stay or to 
go. The girl was shaken, unsure of herself, 
afraid of her own impulses. And then she 
remembered that she 
loved Danvers, must love 
him. And she stepped 
back and shut the door 
slowly between them. 
Even with the door shut 
she stood still, listening; 
and she heard John turn, 
go back to his chair and 
sit down. 

She was swept by anun- 
accountablewave ofangry 
disappointment. And the 
girl turned into her room 
and with quick sharp 
movements loosed her 
garments and put them 
aside and made herself 
ready for bed. She blew 
out the light and lay down. But 
her eyes were wide open, and she 
was wholly without desire to sleep. 

And by and by she began to cry, 

for noreason she could name. She 

was oppressed by a terrible weight of sor- 
row, indefinable. It was as though this 
great sorrow were in the very air about her. 
It was, she thought once gropingly, as 
though someone near her were dying in the 
night. Once before she slept she heard 
Evered moving to and fro in his room, ad- 
joining hers. 

John had no heart for sleep that night. 
He sat in the kitchen alone for a long time; 
and he went to bed at last, not because he 
was sleepy, but because there was nothing 
else to do. He put wood in the stove and 
shut it tightly; there would be some fire 
there in the morning. He put the cats into 
the shed and locked the outer door, and so 
went at last to his room. The man un- 
dressed slowly and blew out his light. 
When once he was abed the healthy habit 
of his lusty youth put him quickly to sleep. 
He slept with scarce a dream till an hour 
before dawn, and woke then, and rose to 
dress for the morning’s chores. 

From his window, even before the light 
came, he saw that some wet snow had fallen 
during the night. When he had made the 
fire in the kitchen and filled the kettle he 
put on his boots and went to the barn. 
There were inches of snow and half-frozen 
mud in the barnyard. It was cold and 
dreary in the open. A little snow fell fit- 
fully now and then. 

Within the barn the sweet odors that he 
loved greeted him. The place steamed 
pleasantly with the body warmth of the 


““Yes,”’ he said 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


cattle and the horse stabled there; and he 
heard the pigs squealing softly, as though 
in their sleep, in their winter pen at the 
farther end of the barn floor. He lighted 
his lantern and hung it to a peg and fed 
the stock—a little grain to the horse, hay 
to the cows, some cut-up squash and a 
basketful of beets to the pigs. As an after- 
thought he gave beets to the cows as well. 
John worked swiftly, cleaned up the horse’s 
stall and the tie-up where the line of cows 
was secured. After he was done here he 
fed the bull, the red bull in its strong stall; 
and while the creature ate he cleaned the 
place and put fresh bedding in upon the 
floor. 

The bull seemed undisturbed by his 
presence; it turned its great head now and 
then to look at him with steady eyes, but 
there was no ugliness in its movements. 
When he had finished his work John stroked 
the great creature’s flank and shoulder and 
neck for a moment. 

He said under his breath, ‘‘You’re all 
right, old boy. You're all right. You’re 
clever, by golly. Clever as a cow.” 

When Fraternity says a beast is clever it 
means gentle and kind rather than shrewd. 
The bull seemed to understand what John 
said, or what lay in his tone. The great 
head turned and pressed against him, not 
roughly. John stroked it a minute more, 
then left the stall and took a last look 
round to be sure he had forgotten nothing, 
and then went to the house. Day was 
coming now; there wasa ghostly gray light 
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in the farmyard. And the snow had turned, 
for the time, to a drizzling, sleeting sprinkle 
of rain. 

In the kitchen he found Ruth moving 
about; and she gave him the milk pails and 
he went out to milk. There were only three 
cows giving milk at that time. Two would 
come in in December; but for the present 
milking was a small chore. John was not 
long about it, but by the time he had fin- 
ished and returned to the kitchen breakfast 
was almost ready. Evered had not yet 
come from his room. 

Ruth half whispered; ‘‘He was up in the 
night. I think he’s asleep. I’m going to let 
him sleep a while.” 

John nodded, “Allright,’’ he agreed. 

“He’s so tired,” said Ruth; and there 
was a gentleness in her tone which made 





John look at her with some surprise. She 
had not spoken gently of Evered for 
months past. 

They separated the milk and gave the 
cats their morning ration and then they sat 
themselves down and breakfasted. When 
they were half done Ruth saw that day was 
fully come, and blew out the lamp upon 
the table between them. It left the kitchen 
so bleak and cheerless, however, that she 
lighted it again. 

“T don’t like a day like this,” she said. 
“Tt’s ugly. Everything i is ugly. It makes 
me nervous, somehow.” 

She shivered a little and looked about 
her as though she felt some fearful thing at 
her very shoulder. John, more phlegmatic 
watched her in some bewilderment. Ruth 
was not usually nervous. 

They had not heard Evered stirring; and 
all that morning they moved on tiptoe 
about their work. John forbore to split 
wood in the shed, his usual task on stormy 
days, lest he waken his father. Ruth han- 
dled the dishes gently, careful not to rattle 
them; sheswept the floor with easy strokes 
that made but little sound. When Evered 
came into the kitchen, a little before noon, 
she and John looked at the man with quick 
curiosity, not knowing what they would 
see. 

They saw. only that Evered’s head was 
held a little higher than was his custom of 
late; they saw that his eyes were sober and 
clear and thoughtful; they marked that 
his voice was gentle. He had dinner with 
them, speaking little, then went back 
to his room. 

Soon after dinner Danvers came to 
the door. Ruth asked him in, but 
the man would not come. John was 
in the barn; and Ruth, a little uneasy 
and afraid before this man, wished 
John were there. 

She asked Danvers, “‘ Were you all 
right, last night?” 

He said he had been comfortable; 
that he had been able to keep dry. 
He had come on no definite errand. 

“T just—wanted to see you,’’ he 
said. 

Ruth made no reply, because she 
did not know what to say. 

Danvers asked, ‘“Are you all all 
right here?” 

““Why, yes,” she told him. 

He looked to right and left, his eyes 
unable to meet hers. ‘Is Evered all 
right?” he asked. 

3 She felt the tension in his voice 
without understanding it. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she 
said uncertainly; and then: “‘Why?” 

He tried to laugh. “‘ Why, nothing. 

Where’s John?” 
Ruth told him John was in the barn and 
Danvers went out there. Ruth was left 
alone in the house. Once or twice during 
the afternoon she saw John and Danvers in 
the barn door. They seemed to be doing 
nothing, sitting in the shelter there, whit- 
tling, smoking, talking slowly. 

She felt the presence of Evered in his 
room, a presence like a brooding sorrow. 
It oppressed her. She became nervous, 
restless, moving aimlessly to and fro, and 
once she went to her room for something, 
and found herself crying. She brushed 
away the tears impatiently, unable to 
understand. But she was afraid. There 
was something dreadful in the very air. 

At noon the wind had turned colder and 
for a time the sleet and rain altogether 
ceased. The temperature was dropping; 
crystals of ice formed on the puddles in 
the barnyard, and the patches of old snow 
which lay here and there stiffened like hot 
metal hardening ina mold. Then with the 
abrupt and surprising effect of a stage 
transformation snow began to come down 
from the lowering, driving clouds. This was 
in its way a whole-hearted snowstorm, in 
some contrast to the miserable drizzle of 
the night. It was fine and wet, and hard- 
driven by the wind. There were times 
when the barn, a little way from the house, 
was obscured by the flying flakes; and the 
trees beyond were wholly hidden behind a 
veil of white. 

Ruth went about the house making sure 
that the windows were snug. From a front 
window she saw that the storm had thinned 
in that direction. She was able to look 
down into the orchard, which lay a little 
below the house, sloping away toward 
North Fraternity. The nearer trees were 
plain, the others were hidden from sight. 
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The driving wind plastered this wet snow 
against everything it touched. One side of 
every tree, one side of every twig assumed a 
garment of white. The windows which the 
wind struck were opaque with it. When 
Ruth went back to the kitchen she saw 
that a whole side of the barn was so com- 
pletely covered by the snow blanket that 
the dark shingling was altogether hidden. 
Against the white background of the storm 
it was as though this side of the barn had 
ceased to exist. The illusion was so abrupt 
that for a moment it startled her. 

The snow continued to fall for much of 
the afternoon; then the storm drifted past 
them and the hills all about were lighted 
up, not by the sun itself but by an eerie 
blue light, which may have been the sun 
refracted and reflected by the snow that 
was still in the air above. The storm had 
left a snowy covering upon the world; and 
even this white blanket had a bluish tinge. 
Snow clung to windward of every tree and 
rock and building. Even the clothesline in 
the yard beside the house was hung with it. 

At first, when the storm had but just 
passed, the scene was very beautiful; but 
in the blue light it was pitilessly, bleakly 
cold. Then distantly the sun appeared. 
Ruth saw it first indirectly. Down the 
valley to the southward, a valley like a 
groove between two hills, the low scurrying 
clouds began to lift; and so presently the 
end of the valley was revealed, and Ruth 
was able to look through beneath the screen 
of clouds, and she could see the slopes of a 
distant hill where the snow had fallen 
lightly, brilliantly illumined by the golden 
sun—gold on the white of the snow and the 
brown and the green of grass and of trees. 
Mystically beautiful—blue sky in the dis- 
tance there; and, between, the sun-dappled 
hills. The scene was made more gorgeous 
by the somber light which still lay about 
the farm. 

Then the clouds lifted farther and the 
sun came nearer. A little before sunset blue 
skies showed overhead, the sun streamed 
across the farm, the snow that had stuck 
against everything it touched began to sag 
and drop away; and the dripping of melt- 
ing snow sounded cheerfully in the stillness 
of the late afternoon. 

Ruth saw John and Danvers in the farm- 
yard talking together, watching the skies. 
They came toward the house and John 
bade her come out to see. The three of 
them walked round to the front, where the 
eye might reach for miles into infinite vis- 
tas of beauty. They stood there for a little 
time. The dropping sun bathed all the land 
in splendor; the winds had passed, the air 
was still as honey. Earth was become a 
thing of glory beyond compare. 

They were still standing here when they 
heard the hoarse and furious bellow of the 
great red bull. 

XVIII 
VERED had not slept the night before. 
There was no sleep in the man. And 
this was not because he was torn and agon- 
ized; it was because he had never been so 
fully alive, so alert of mind and body. 

Danvers’ accusation had come to him as 
no shock; Danvers’ proof that his wife was 
loyal had come as no surprise. He had ex- 
pected neither; yet when they came it 
seemed to the man that he must have 
known they would come. It seemed to him 
that all the world must know what he had 
done; and it seemed to him that he must 
always have known his wife was—his wife 
forever. 

His principal reaction was a great relief 
of spirit. He was unhappy, sorrowful; yet 
there was a pleasant ease and solace in his 
very unhappiness. For he was rid now, at 
last, of doubts and of uncertainties; his 
mind was no more beclouded; there were 
no more shadows of mystery and question- 
ing. All was clear before him; all that 
there was to know he knew. And—his 
secret need no longer be borne alone. 
Danvers knew; it was as though the whole 
world knew. He was indescribably relieved 
by this certainty. 

He did not at first look into the future at 
all. He let himself breathe the present. 
He came back to the farm and ate his 
supper and went to his room; and there 
was something that sang softly within him. 
It was almost as though his wife waited for 
him, ecomfortingly, there. Physically a little 
restless he moved about for a time; but his 
mind was steady, his thoughts were calm. 

(Continued on Page 115) 
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Why 40,000 in 6 months 
chose BlueBir 


BlueBird’s proved ability to wash its copper tubful of 
clothes in fifteen minutes or less, without harming a 
thread of the most delicate fabric, is only partly re- 
sponsible for adding, in the last six months, 40,000 
to the list of BlueBird owners. 


Even more influential has been the fact that BlueBird 
not only provides fifty-two happy washdays a year, 
but assures them for many years. 


The entirely rigid, solid construction of BlueBird, and 
its tub of thick copper, are visible evidence for years 
of untroubled washday service. 


But perhaps even more important is the corps of 
BlueBird-trained service men, whose sole duty it is to 
see that BlueBird unfailingly surpasses what its many 
thousands of enthusiastic owners tell their friends to 
expect. 

The forty thousand new BlueBird owners are more than any 
electric clothes washer has ever won in a like period. 

BlueBird dealers are daily reporting hundreds of additions to them. 


Have the BlueBird dealer in your locality demonstrate BlueBird 
for you—and tell you about the plan of convenient payments by 
which you can immediately begin to enjoy the benefits of BlueBird 
superiority for an initial payment of seven dollars. 


See these BlueBird superiorities: 


Handsome white-enamel cabinet, with strong, rigid frame; simple, dependable 

gray table top; all mechanism pro- mechanism. 

tected. . . 
Large, power-driven, extra-wide wring- 

Heavy copper, extra large tub, can’t er; swings to any position; adjusts 

discolor clothes. Inside perfectly automatically for light or heavy things. 


mooth, nothing to tear or wear things. : 
. : = Guaranteed for five years 


Washes by perfect rock-a-bye action; 


quickest, most thorough way. Highest grade guaranteed motor— 


4 powerful, dependable, absolut=ly water- 
Built for a life-time of service; extra proof. 


BlueBird Appliance Co., St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Branches: Chicago, New York, Boston 
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HIS Red Menace hangs over your factory, store or home 
every day in the year. 

You cannot see it, but it is there awaiting an opportunity to strike. 
Rising costs make its threat constantly more dangerous. 

Insure sufficiently with the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 
and let us help you to do everything possible to prevent fire. Thus 
you will be doubly protected. If fire comes you will be promptly 
reimbursed. If it does not come you will have that feeling of security 
that only dependable insurance gives. 

The Hartford’s Fire Prevention Service—practical and valuable 
to the highest degree — is free to policy holders. 

Insure with the ‘‘Hartford’’ agent in your town or any broker, 
but insist on getting a ‘‘Hartford’’ policy. 


ire Insurance Co. 


Hartford Cro Tin « 








Hartford 


The Hartford lire Insurance Co. and The Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co. write practically every form of insurance except life. 











(Continued from Page 112) 

His thoughts were memories, harking 
backward through the years. 

Evered was at this time almost fifty 
years old. He was born in North Frater- 
nity, in the house of his mother’s father, to 
which she had gone when her time came 
near. Evered’s own father had died weeks 
before, in the quiet fashion of the country- 
side. That had been on this hillside farm 
above the swamp, which Evered’s father 
had owned. His mother stayed upon the 
farm for a little, and when the time came 
she went to her home, and when Evered 
was a month old she had brought him back 
to the farm again. 

She died, Evered remembered, when he 
was still a boy, nine or ten years old. She 
had not married a second time, but her 
brother had come to live with her, and he 
survived her and kept the farm alive and 
producing. He taught Evered the work 
that lay before him. He had been a butcher, 
and it was from him Evered learned the 
trade. A kind man, Evered remembered, 
but not over wise; and he had lacked under- 
standing of the boy. 

Evered had been a brilliant boy, active 
and wholly alive, his mind alert and keen, 
his muscles quick, his temper sharp. Yet 
his anger was accustomed to pass quickly, 
so that he had in him the stuff that makes 
friends; and he had friends in those days. 
Still in his teens he won the friendship of 
the older men, even as he dominated the 
boys of his own age. He and Lee Motley 
had grown up almost together. There had 
always been close sympathy between these 
two. 

When he was nineteen he married, in the 
adventurous spirit of youth, a girl of the 
hills; a simple lovely child, not so old as he, 
married her gayly, brought her home gayly. 
There had been affection between them, he 
knew now, but nothing more. Hoe had 
thought himself heartbroken when, their 
boy child still a baby, she had died. But a 
year later he met Mary MacLure, and 
there had never been any other woman in 
the world for him. 

Evered’s memories were very vivid; it 
needed no effort to bring back to him 
Mary’s face as he first saw her. A dance 
in the big hall halfway from North Frater- 
nity to Montville. She came late, two men 
with her; and Evered saw her come into 
the door. He had come alone to the dance; 
he was free to devote himself to her, and 
within the half hour he had swept all 
others aside, and he and Mary MacLure 
danced and danced together, while their 
pulses sang in the soft air of the night, and 
their eyes, meeting, glowed and glowed. 

Fraternity still talked of that swift hot 
courtship. Evered had fought two men for 
her. And that fight was well remembered. 
He had fought for a clear field, and won it, 
though Mary MacLure scolded him for the 
winning, as long as she had heart to scold 
this man. From his first moment with her 
Evered had been lifted out of himself by 
the emotions she awoke in him. He loved 
her hotly and jealously and passionately; 
and in due course he won her. 

Not too quickly, for Mary MacLure 
knew her worth and knew how to make 
herself dear to him. She humbled him, and 
at first he suffered this, till one night he 
came to her house when tke flowers were 
abloom and the air was warm as a caress. 
And at first, seated on the steps of their 
porch with the man at her feet, she teased 
him lightly and provokingly, till he rose 
and stood above her. Something made her 
rise too; and then she was in his arms, lips 
yielding to his, trembling to his ardent 
whispers. For long minutes they stood so, 
conscious only of each other, drunk with 
the mutual ecstasy of conquest and of sur- 
render, tempestuously embracing. 

They were married, and he brought her 
home to the farm above the swamp, and 
because he loved her so well, because he 
loved her too well, he had watched over her 
with jealous eyes, had guarded her. She 
became a recluse. An isolation grew up 
about them. Evered wanted no human 
being in his life but her; and when the 
ardor of his love could find no other vent 
it showed itself in cruel gibes at her, in 
reckless words. 

Youth was still hot in the man. He and 
Mary might have weathered this hard 
period of adjustment, might have come toa 
quiet happiness together; but it was in 
these years that Evered killed Dave Riggs, 
a thing half accident. He had gone forth 
that day with bitterness in his heart; he 
had quarreled with Mary, and hated him- 
self for it; and hated by proxy all the world 
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besides. Riggs irritated him profoundly, 
roused the quick anger in the man. And 
when the hot clouds cleared from before 
his eyes Riggs: was dead. 

A thing that could not be undone it had 
molded Evered’s soul into harsh and rugged 
lines. It-was true, as he had told Danvers, 
that he had sought to make some amends; 
had offered help to the dead man’s wife, 
first openly, and then—when she cursed 
him from her door—in secret, hidden ways. 
But she left Fraternity and took her child, 
and they lost themselves in the outer world. 

So Evered could not ease his conscience 
by the reparation he longed to make; and 
the thing lay with him always through the 
years thereafter. A thing fit to change a 
man in unpleasant fashion the killing had 
shaped Evered’s whole life—to this black 
end that lay before him. 

The man during this long night alone in 
his room thought back through all the 
years; and it was as though he sat in 
Judgment on himself. There was, there had 
always been a native justice in him; he 
never deceived his own heart, never pal- 
liated even to himself his own ill deeds. 
There was no question in his mind now. 
He knew the thing he had done in all its 
ugly lights. And as he thought of it, sitting 
beside his bed, he played with the heavy 
knife which he had carried all these years. 
He fondled the thing in his hand, eyes half 
closed as he stared at it. He was not con- 
scious that he held it. Yet it had become 
almost a part of him through long habit; 
and it was as much a part of him now as his 
own hand that held it. The heavy haft 
balanced so familiarly. 

The night, and then the day. A steady 
calm possessed him. His memories flowed 
smoothly past, like the eternal cycle of the 
days. The man’s face did not change; he 
was expressionless. He was sunk so deep 
in his own thoughts that the turmoil there 
did not disturb his outward aspect. His 
countenance was grave and still. No tears 
flowed; this was no time for tears. It was 
an hour too deep for tears, a sorrow beyond 
weeping. 

During the storm that day he went to 
the window now and then. And once in the 
morning he heard the red bull bellow in its 
pen; and once or twice thereafter, as the 
afternoon drove slowly on. Each time he 
heard this sound it was as though the man’s 
attention was caught and held. He stood 
still in a listening attitude, as though wait- 
ing for the bellow to be repeated; and it 
would be minutes on end before his eyes 
clouded with his own thoughts again. 

It would be easy to say that Evered dur- 
ing this solitary night and day went mad 
with grief and self-condemning, but it would 
not be true. The man was never more sane. 
His thoughts were profound, but they were 
quiet and slow and unperturbed. They 
were almost impersonal. There is in most 
men—though in few women—this power 
to withdraw out of one’s self or into an 
inner deeper self; this power to stand as 
spectator of one’s own actions. It is a 
manifestation of a deeper, more remote con- 
sciousness. It is as though there were a 
man within aman. And this inner soul has 
no emotions. . It is unmoved by love or 
passion, by anger or hatred, by sorrow or 
grief, by hunger or by thirst. It watches 
warm caresses, it hears ardent words, it 
sees fierce blows, and listens to curses and 
lamentations with the same inscrutable and 
immutable calm. It can approve, it can 
eondemn; but it neither rejoices nor be- 
moans. It is always conscious that the 
moment is nothing, eternity everything; 
that the whole alone has portent and im- 
portance. This inner self has a depth 
beyond plumbing; it has a strength un- 
shakable; it has understanding beyond be- 
lief. It is not conscience, for it sets itself up 
as no arbiter of acts or deeds. It is simply 
a consciousness that that which is done is 
good or evil, kind or harsh, wise or foolish. 
This calm inner soul of souls might be 
called God in man. 


Evered this day lived in this inner con-, 
sciousness. As though he sat remote above *: 


the stream he watched the years of his 
memories flow by. He was, after the first 
moments, torn by no racking grief and 
wrenched by no remorseful torments and 
burned by no agonizing fires. He was with- 
out emotion, but not without judgment and 
not without decision. He moved through 
his thoughts as though to a definitely ap- 
pointed and pre-determined end. Astrange 
numbness possessed him, in which only his 
mind was alive. 

He did not pity himself; neither did he 
damn himself. He did not pray that he 
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might cancel all the past, for this inner 
consciousness knew the past could never be 
canceled. He simply thought upon it, with 
grave and sober consideration. 

When his thoughts evidenced themselves 
in actions it was done slowly, and as 
though he knew not what he did. He got 
up from where he had been sitting and went 
to the window and looked out. The snow 
had ceased; the sun was breaking through. 
The world was never more beautiful, never 
more gloriously white and clean. 

The man had held in his hands for most 
of the day that heavy knife of his. He put 
it now back in its sheath. Then he took off 
his shirt and washed himself. There was 
no fire of purpose in his eye; he was utterly 
calm and unhurried. 

He put on a clean shirt. It was checked 
blue and white. Mary Evered had made it 
for him, as she was accustomed to make 
most of his clothes. When it was buttoned 
he drew his belt about him and buckled it 
snug. Then he sat down and took off his 
slippers—old, faded, rundown things that 
had eased his tired feet night by night for 
years. He took off these slippers and put 
on hobnailed shoes, lacing them securely. 

When this was done the man stood for a 
little in the room, and he looked steadily 
before him. His eyes did not move to this 
side and that; there was no suggestion that 
he was taking farewell of the familiar things 
about him. It was more as though he 
looked upon something which other eyes 
could never see. And his face lighted a 
little; it was near smiling. There was peace 
in it. 

I do not believe that there was any 
deadly purpose in Evered’s heart when he 
left his room. Fraternity thinks so; Fra- 
ternity has never thought anything else 
about the matter. He took his knife, in its 
sheath—that is proof enough for Frater- 
nity. ‘‘He went to do the bull, and the 
bull done him.” That is what they say, 
have always said. 

It does not occur to them that the man 
took the knife because he was a man; be- 
cause it was not in him to lay down his life 
supinely; because battle had always been 
in his blood and was his instinct. It does 
not occur to them that there was in Evered’s 
mind this day the purpose of atonement, 
and nothing more. For Fraternity had 
never plumbed the man, had never under- 
stood him. 

No matter. No need to dig for hidden 
things. Enough to know what Evered did. 

He went from his room into the kitchen. 

No one was there. Ruth and John and 
Danvers were outside in front of the house. 
Thus they did not see him come out into 
the barnyard and go steadily and surely 
across and past the corner of the barn, till 
he came to the high-boarded walls of the 
red bull’s pen. 
* He put his hand against these board 
walls for a moment, with a gesture not un- 
like that of a blind man. One watching 
would have supposed that he walked un- 
seeingly or that his eyes were closed. He 
went along the wall of the pen until he 
came to the narrow gate, set between two 
of the cedar posts, through which it was 
possible to enter. 

Evered opened this gate, stepped inside 
the pen and shut the gate behind him. He 
took half a dozen paces forward, into the 
center of the inclosure, and stood still. 

The red bull had heard the gate open; 
and the creature turned in its stall and 
came to the door between stall and pen. 
It saw Evered standing there; and after 
a moment the beast came slowly out, mov- 
ing one foot at a time, carefully, like a 
watchful antagonist—came out till it was 
clear of the stall; till it and the man faced 
each other, not twenty feet apart. 

After a moment the bull lowered its 
great head and emitted a harsh and angry 
bellow that was like a roar. 


xIX 


nee beauty of the whole world in this 
hour should be remembered. Houses, 
trees, walls, shrubs, knolls—all were over- 
laid with the snow blanket inches deep. 
It had been faintly blue, this carpet of snow, 
in the first moments after the storm passed, 
and before the sun had broken through. 
When the sun illumined the hill about the 
farm the snow was dazzling white, blinding 
the eye with a thousand gleams, as though 
it were diamond dust spread all about them. 
Afterward, when John and Danvers and 
Ruth had passed to the front of the house 
to look across the valley and away, the sun 
descending lost its white glare; its rays 
took on a crimson hue. Where they struck 
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the snow fairly it was rose pink; where 
shadows lay the blue was coming back 
again. The air was so clear that it seemed 
not to exist, yet did exist as a living, pulsing 
color which was all about—faint, hardly to 
be seen. 

The three stood silent, watching all this. 
Ruth could not have spoken if she had 
wished to do so; she could scarce breathe. 
Danvers watched unseeingly, automatically, 
his thoughts busy elsewhere. John stood 
still, and his eyes were narrowed and his 
face was faintly flushed, either by the sun’s 
light or by the intoxication of beauty which 
was spread before him. And they were 
standing thus when there came to them 
eine the still, liquid air the bellow of the 
bull. 

John and Ruth reacted automatically to 
that sound. They were accustomed to the 
beast; they could to some extent distin- 
guish between its outcries, guess at its 
moods from them. Its roaring was always 
frightful to an unaccustomed ear; but they 
were accustomed to it, were disturbed only 
by some foreign note in the sound. They 
both knew now that the bull was murder- 
ously angry. They did not know, had no 
way of knowing what had roused it. It 
might be a dog, a cat; it might be that one 
of the cows had broken loose and was near 
its stall; it might be a pig; it might bea 
hen; it might be merely a rat running in 
awkward loping bounds across its pen. 
They did not stop to wonder; but John 
turned and ran toward the pen, and Ruth 
followed him, stumbling through the soft 
snow. Danvers, to whom the bull’s bellow 
had always been a frightful sound, was 
startled by it, would have asked a question. 
When he saw them run round the house he 
followed them. 

John was in the lead but Ruth was swift 
footed and she was at his shoulder when he 
reached the gate of the pen. The walls of 
the inclosure and the gate itself were so 
high that they could not look over the top. 
But just beside the main gate there was a 
smaller one, like a door; too narrow and too 
low for the bull to pass, but large enough 
for a man. John fumbled with the latch 
of this gate; and his moment’s delay gave 
the others time to come up with him. When 
he opened the way and stepped into the 
pen Ruth and Danvers were at his shoulder. 
Thus that which was in the pen broke upon 
them all three at once—a picture never to 
be forgotten, indelibly imprinted on their 
minds. 

The snow that had fallen in the pen was 
trampled here and there by the feet of 
the bull and by the feet of the man, and 
in one spot it was torn and tossed and 
crushed into mud, as though the two had 
come together there in some strange match- 
ing of strength. At this spot too there was 
a dark patch upon the snow; a patch that 
looked almost black. Yet Ruth knew what 
had made this patch, and clutched at her 
throat to stifle her scream; and John knew, 
and Danvers knew. And the two men were 
sick and shaken. 

At the other side of the pen, perhaps a 
dozen long paces from where they stood, 
Evered and the bull faced each other. 
Neither had heard their coming, neither 
had seen them. They were, for the fraction 
of a second, motionless. The great bull’s 
head was lowered; its red neck was 
streaked with darker red where a long gash 
lay. From this gash dripped and dripped 
and spurted a little stream, a dark and ugly 
stream. 

The man, Evered, stood erect and still, 
facing the bull. They saw that he bore the 
knife in his left hand; and they saw that 
his right arm was helpless, hanging in a 
curiously twisted way, bent backward below 
the elbow. The sleeve of his checked shirt 
was stained there, and his hand was red. 
His shoulder seemed somehow distorted. 
Yet he was erect and strong, and his face 
was steady and curiously peaceful, and he 
made no move to escape or to flee. 

An eternity that was much less than a 
second passed while no man moved, while 
the bull stood still. Then its short legs 
seemed to bend under it; its great body 
hurtled forward. The vast bulk moved 
quick as light. It was upon the man. 

They saw Evered strike, lightly, with his 
left hand; and there was no purpose be- 
hind the blow. It had not the strength to 
drive it home. At the same time the man 
leaped to one side, sliding his blade down 
the bull’s shoulder; leaped lightly and 
surely to one side. The bull swept almost 
past the man, as the great head showed 
beyond him. 

(Concluded on Page 118) 
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(Concluded from Page 115) 

Then the head swung back and struck 
Evered in the side, and he fell, over and 
over, rolling like a rabbit taken in midleap 
by the gunner’s charge of shot. And the 
red bull turned as a hound might have 
turned, with a speed that was unbelievable. 
Its head, its forequarters rose; they saw 
its feet come down with a curious chopping 
stroke—apparently not so desperately 
hard—saw its feet come down once, and 
twice upon the prostrate man. 

It must be remembered that all this had 
passed quickly. It was no more than a 
firth of a second that John Evered stopped 
within the gate of the pen. Then he was 
leaping toward the bull, and Ruth followed 
him. Danvers crouched in the gate, and his 
face was white as death. He cried, ‘““Come 
back, Ruth!’’ And even as she ran after 
John she had time to look back toward 
Danvers and see him cowering there. 

John took off his coat as he ran, took it 
off with a quick whipping motion. He 
swung it back behind him, round his head. 
And then as the bull’s body rose for an- 
other deadly downward hoofstroke John 
struck it in the flank with all his weight. 
He caught the beast off balance, so that 
the bull pivoted on its hind feet, away 
from the fallen man; and before the great 
creature could turn John whipped his coat 
into its face, lashing it again and again. 
The bull shook its great head, turning away 
from the blinding blows; and John caught 
the coat about its head and held it there, 
his arms fairly round the bull’s neck. He 
was shouting, shouting into its very ear. 
Ruth even in that moment heard him. 
And she marked that his tone was gentle, 
quieting, kind. There was no harshness 
in it. 

She needed no telling what to do. John 
had swung the bull away from Evered; he 
had the creature blinded. She bent beside 
the prostrate man and tried to drag him to 
his feet, but Evered bent weakly in the 
middle. He was conscious, he looked up at 
her, his face quite calm and happy; and he 
shook his head. He said, ‘‘ Go.” 

The girl caught him beneath the shoul- 
ders and tried to drag him backward through 
the soft snow across the pen. It was hard 
work. John still blinding the bull, still 
calling out to the beast, was working it 
away from her. 

She could not call on him for help; she 
turned and cried to Danvers, “‘ Help me— 
carry him.” 

Danvers came cautiously into the pen and 
approached her and took her arm. “‘Come 
away,” he said. 

Her eyes blazed at him; and she cried 
again, “Carry him out.” 

He said huskily, ‘‘Leave him. 
him here. Come away.” 

She had never released Evered’s shoul- 
ders, never ceased to tug at him. But 
Danvers took her arm now as though to pull 
her away; and she swung toward him so 
fiercely that he fell back from her. The girl 
began abruptly to cry; half with anger at 
Danvers, half with pity for the broken man 
in her arms. And she tugged and tugged, 
sliding the limp body inch by inch toward 
safety. Then she saw John beside her. He 
had guided the bull, half forcing, half per- 
suading, to the entrance into the stall; he 
had worked the creature in, prodding it, 
urging; and shut and made secure the door. 
Now he was at her side. He knelt with her. 

“He’s terribly hurt,’’ she said through 
her tears. 

John nodded. 
her. 
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“T’ll take him,” he told 
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So he gathered Evered into his arms, 
gathered him up so tenderly, and held the 
man against his breast, and Ruth supported 
Evered’s drooping head as she walked be- 
side John. They came to the gate and it 
was too narrow for them to pass through. 
So ‘Ruth went through alone, to open the 
wider gate from the outside. 

She found Danvers there, standing uncer- 
tainly. She looked at him as she might 
have looked at a stranger. She was hardly 
conscious that he was there at all. When 
he saw what she meant to do he would have 
helped her. She turned to him then, and 
she seemed to bring her thoughts back from 
a great distance; she looked at him for a 
moment and then she said, “Go away!” 

He cried, ‘Ruth! Please o 

She repeated, ‘‘I want you to go away. 
Oh,” she cried, ‘““go away! Don’t ever 
come here again!”’ 

Danvers moved back a step, and she 
swung the gate openso that John could come 
through, and closed it behind him, and 
walked with him to the kitchen door, sup- 
porting Evered’s head. Danvers hesitated 
then followed them uncertainly. 

When they came to the door Ruth opened 
it, and John—moying sidewise so that his 
burden should not brush against the door 
frame—went into the kitchen, and across. 
Ruth passed round to open the door into 
Evered’s own room; and John went through. 

When he reached the bedside and turned 
to lay Evered there he missed Ruth. He 
looked toward the kitchen; and he saw her 
standing in the outer doorway. Danvers 
was on the steps before her. John heard 
Danvers say something pleadingly. Ruth 
stood still for a moment. Then John saw 
her slowly shut the door, shutting out the 
other man. And he saw her turn the key 
and shoot the bolt. 

She came toward him, running; and her 
eyes were full of tears. 

They laid Evered on his own bed, the 
bed he and Mary Evered had shared. Ruth 
put the pillow under his head; and because 
it was cold in the room she would have 
drawn a blanket across him. John shook 
his head. He was loosening the other gar- 
ments, making swift examination of his 
father’s hurts, pressing and probing firmly 
here and there. 

Evered had drifted out of consciousness 
on the way to the house; but his eyes 
opened now and there was sweat on his 
forehead. He looked up at them steadily 
and soberly enough. 

“You hurt me, John,’’ he said. 

Ruth whispered, ‘‘I’ll telephone the 
doctor.” 

Evered turned his head a little on the 
pillow and looked toward her. ‘“‘No,’’ he 
said, ‘“‘no need.” 

“Oh, there must be!”’ she cried. “‘There 
must be! He can 7 

Evered interrupted her. ‘‘Don’t go, 
Ruthie. I want to talk to you.” 

She was crying; she came slowly back 
to the bedside. The sun was ready to dip 
behind the hills. Its last rays coming 
through the window fell across her face. 
She was somehow glorified. She put her 
hand on Evered’s head, and he—the native 
strength still alive within him—reached up 
and caught it in his and held it firmly there- 
after for a space. 

“You're crying,” he said. 

“T can’t help it,’ she told him. 

‘“Why are you crying?” he asked. 

“Because I’m so sorry for you.” 

A slow wave of happiness crept into his 
eyes. “You’re a good girl, Ruthie. You 








mustn’t cry for me.” 
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She brushed her sleeve across her eyes. 
“Why did you do it?’’ she asked almost 
fiercely. ‘““Why did you let him get at 
you?” 

““You’ve been hating me, Ruthie,’ he 
told her gently. ““Why do you ery for 
me?” 

“Oh,” she told him, “I don’t hate you 
now. I don’t hate you now.” 

He said weakly, ‘‘ You’ve reason to hate 
me.”’ 

“No, no!”’ shesaid. “ Don’t be unhappy. 
You never meant—you loved Mary.” 

“Aye,” he agreed, ‘‘I loved Mary. I 
loved Mary, and John loves you.” 

She was sitting on the edge of the bed, 
John standing beside her; but she did not 
look up at him. Her eyes were all for 
Evered. 

“Please,” she said. “Rest. Let me get 
the doctor.” 

His head moved slowly in negation. 
‘Something to tell you, Ruth, first—before 
the doctor comes.” 

She looked toward John then, for de- 
cision or for reassurance. His eyes answered 
her; they bade her listen; they told her 
there was no work for the doctor here. So 
she turned back to Evered again. He was 
speaking slowly; she caught his words, 
bending above him. 

It was thus that the man told the story 
at last, without heat or passion, neither 
sparing himself nor condemning himéelf, 
but as though he spoke of another man. 
And he spoke of little things that he had 
not been conscious of noticing at the 
time—how when he took down his revolver 
to go after the bull the cats were frightened 
andranfrom him; howashe passed through 
the barnyard the horse whinnied from its 
stall; how he was near stumbling over a 
ground sparrow’s nest in the open land 
above the woodlot; how a red squirrel 
mocked at him from a hemlock as he went 
on his way. It was as though he lived the 
day over while they listened. He told how 
he had come out above the spring; how he 
saw Mary and Dane Semler there. 

“‘T believed she loved him,”’ he said. 

And Ruth cried, ‘‘Oh, she never loved 
anyone but you.’ Shewasnot condemning, 
she was reassuring him; and he understood, 
his hand tightening on hers. 

“T know,” he said. ‘‘And my unbelief 
was my great wrong to Mary; worse than 
the other.”’ 

He went on steadily enough. ‘‘There was 
time,’’ he told her. ‘I could have turned 
him, stopped him, shot him. But I hated 
her; I let the bull come on.” 

The girl scarce heard him. His words 
meant little to her; her sympathy for him 
was so profound that her only concern was 
to ease the man and make him happier. 

She cried, ‘‘Don’t, don’t torment your- 
self! Please, I understand.” 

“T killed her,” he said. 

And as one would soothe a child, while 
the tears ran down her cheeks she bade him 
never mind. 

“There, there. Never mind,’ she pleaded. 

“T killed her, but I loved her,’”’ he went 
on implacably. 

And he told them something of his sorrow 
afterward, and told them how he had stifled 
his remorse by telling himself that Mary 
was false; how he had kept his soul alive 
with that poor unction. He was weakening 
fast; the terrific battering which he had 
endured was having its effect: upon even 
his great strength; but his voice went 
steadily on. 

He came to Danvers, came to that scene 
with Danvers the night before, by thespring; 
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and so told how Danvers had proved to him 
that Mary was—Mary. And at last, as 
though they must understand, he added, 
“So then I knew.” 

They did not ask what he knew; these 
two did understand. They knew the man 
as no others would ever know him—knew 
his heart, knew his unhappiness. There was 
no need of his telling them how he had 
passed the night, and then the day. He did 
not try. 

Ruth was comforting him; and he 
watched her with a strange and wistful 
light in his eyes. 

““You’ve hated me, Ruthie,’”’ he reminded 
her. “Do you hate me now?” 

There was no hate in her, nothing but a 
flooding sympathy and sorrow for the 
broken man. She cried, ‘‘No, no!” 

“You're forgiving 

“Yes. Please—please know.’’ 

“Then Mary will,’’ he murmured half to 
himself. 

Ruth nodded, and told him, “‘ Yes, yes; 
she will. Please, never fear.” 

For a little while he was silent, while she 
spoke to him hungrily and tenderly, as a 
mother might have spoken; and her arms 
round him seemed to feel the man slipping 
away. She was weeping terribly; and he 
put up one hand and brushed her eyes. 

“Don’t cry,” he bade her. ‘It’s all 
right, don’t ery.’”’ 

“T can’t help it. I don’t want to help it. 
Oh, if there was only anything I could do.”’ 

He smiled faintly; and his words were 
so husky she could scarcely hear. 

“Go to John,” he said. 

She held him closer. ‘‘ Please 

“Please go to John,” he urged again. 

She still held him, but her arms relaxed 
a little. She looked up at John, and saw 
the young man standing there beside her. 
And a picture came back to her—the pic- 
ture of John throwing himself against the 
red bull’s flank, blinding it, urging it away. 
His voice had been so gentle, and sure, and 
strong. She herself in that moment had 
burned with hate of the bull. Yet there 
had been no hate in John, nothing but 
gentleness and strength. 

She had coupled him with Evered in her 
thoughts for so long that there was a 
strange illumination in her memories now; 
she saw John as though she had never seen 
him before; and almost without knowing 
it she rose and stood before him. 

John made no move to take her; but she 
put her arms round his neck and drew his 
head down. Only then did his arms go 
about her and hold her close. There was 
infinite comfort in them. He bent and 
kissed her. And strangely she thought of 
Danvers. There had been something hard 
and cruel in his embrace, there had been 
loneliness in his arms. There was only gen- 
tleness in John; and she was not lonely 
here. She looked up, smiling through her 
tears. 

“Oh, John, John!”’ she whispered. 

As they kissed so closely the warm light 
from the west came through the window 
and enfolded them. And Evered, upon the 
bed, wearily turned his head till he could 
see them, watch them. As he watched his 
eyes lighted with a slow contentment. And 
after a little a smile crept across his face, 
such a smile as comes only with supreme 
happiness and peace. A kindly, loving 
smile. 

He was still smiling when they turned 
toward him again; but they understood at 
once that Evered himself had gone away. 





” 





(THE END) 
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Whether or not hatred of dirt be inheritable 
I leave to biologists, merely noting two 
facts for their consideration: Susan’s 
mother had hated dirt with an unappeas- 
able hatred; her nightly after-supper in- 
sensate pursuit of imaginary cobwebs had 
been one of Bob’s choicest grievances 
against her. And little Susan hated dirt in 
all its forms with an almost equal venom, 
but with a brain at once more active and 
more unreeling. She had good reason to 
hate it. She must either have hated it or 
been subdued to it. For five years, more or 
less, she had lived in the midst of dirt and 
suffered. It had seemed to her one of the 
inexpugnable evils of existence, like mos- 
quitoes, or her father’s temper, or the smell 
of Pearl’s cheap taleum powder when 
warmed by the fumes of cooking cabbage. 
But gradually it came upon her that dirt 
only accumulated in the absence of a will 
to removal. 

Once her outreaching mind had grasped— 
without wordily formulating—this physical 
and moral law, her course was plain. Since 
the will to removal was dormant or missing 
in Pearl, she must supply it. Within the 
scope of her childish strength she did sup- 
ply it. Susan insists that it took her two 
years merely to overcome the handicap of 
Pearl’s neglect. Her self-taught technic 
was faulty; proper tools were lacking. 
There was a bucket which when filled she 
could not lift; a broom that tripped her; 
high corners she could not reach—corners 
she had to grow up to, even with the aid of 
a chair. But in the end she triumphed. By 
the time she was thirteen—she was thirteen 
when I first saw her in the Eureka Ga- 
rage—Bob’s four rooms were spotless six 
and one-half days out of every seven. 

Even Pearl, in her flaccid way, approved 
the change. ‘“‘It beats hell,’”’ she remarked 
affably to Bob one night, ‘‘how the ugly 
little monkey likes to scrub things. She’s 
a real help to me, that child is. But no 
comp’ny. And she’s a sight.” 

“Well,’”’? growled Bob, “‘she comes by 
that honest. So was the old woman.” 
They were annoyed when Susan, sitting by 
them, for the first time within their mem- 
ory burst into flooding uncontrollable tears. 

I should probably in my own flaccid 
way have lost all track of Susan if it had 
not been for certain ugly things that hap- 
pened in Bob’s four-room house one 
breathless evening—June twentieth of the 
year 1907. It is a date stamped into my 
consciousness like a notarial seal. For one 
thing it happened to be my birthday—my 
thirty-third, which I was not precisely 
celebrating, since it was also the anniver- 
sary of the day my wife had left me, two 
years before. Nor was I entirely pleased 
to have become, suddenly, thirty-three. I 
counted it the threshold of middle-age. 
Now that eleven years have passed, and 
the world’s futile pretense at peace with 
them, I am feeling younger. 

This book is about Susan, but it will be 
simpler if you know something, too, con- 
cerning her scribe. Fortunately there is 
not much that it will be needful to tell. 
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WAS—in those bad, grossly comfortable 

old days—that least happy of Nature’s 
experiments, a man whose inherited in- 
come permitted him to be an idler, and 
whose tastes urged him to write precious 
little essays about precious little for the 
more precious reviews.. My half-hearted 
attempt to practice law I had long aban- 
doned. I lived in a commodious inherited 
mansion on Hillhouse Avenue—an avenue 
which in all fairness must be called aristo- 
cratic, since it has no wrong end to it. It 
is right at both ends, so, naturally, though 
broad, it is not very long. My grandfather 
toward the end of a profitably ill-spent life 
built this mansion of sad-colored stone in a 
somewhat mixed Italian style; my father 
filled it with expensive and unsightly 
movables—the spoils of a grand European 
tour; and I in my turn had emptied it of 
these treasures and refilled it with my own 
carefully chosen collection of rare furniture, 
rare Oriental carpets, rare first editions, 
and costly objets d’art. This collection I 
then anxiously believed and do still in part 
believe to be beautiful—though I am no 
longer haunted by an earlier fear lest the 
next generation should repudiate my taste 
and reverse my opinion. Let the auction 
rooms of 1960 decide. Neither in flesh nor 
in spirit shall I attend them. 
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The tragi-comedy of my luckless marri- 
age I shall not stop here to explain, but its 
rather mysterious ending had _ at first 
largely cut me off from my old family 
friends and my socially correct acquaint- 
ances. When Gertrude left me, their 
sympathies, or their sense of security, went 
with her. I can hardly blame them. There 
had been no glaring scandal, but the fault 
was inferentially mine. To speak quite 
brutally, I did not altogether regret their 
loss. Too many of them had bored me for 
too many years. I was glad to rely more 
on the companionship of certain writers 
and painters which my scribbling had 
quietly won for me, here and in France. 
I traveled about a good deal. When at 
home I kept my rooms filled—often, in the 
horrid phrase, with “‘ visitors of distinction.” 

In this way I became a social problem, 
locally, of some magnitude. Visitors of 
distinction—even when of eccentric dis- 
tinetion—cannot easily be ignored in a 
university town. Thus it made it a little 
awkward perhaps that I should so often 
prove to be their host; a little—less on the 
whole than one would suppose. Within 
two years—just following Ballou’s brief 
stay with me, on his way to introduce that 
now forgotten nine days’ wonder, Poly- 
morphous Prose, among initiates of the 
Plymouth Rock Poetry Guild, at Boston— 
my slight remaining ineligibility was tacitly 
and finally ignored. The old family friends 
began to hint that Gertrude, though a 
splendid woman, had always been a little 
austere. Possibly there were faults on both 
sides. One never knew. 

And it was just at this hour of social 
reéstablishment that my birthday swung 
round again, for the thirty-third time, and 
brought with it a change in my outer life 
which was to lead on to even greater changes 
in all my modes of thinking and feeling. 
Odd that a drunken quarrel in a four-room 
house toward the wrong end of Birch 
Street could so affect the destiny of a 
luxurious dilettante living at the very 
center of bonded respectability, in a man- 
sion of sad-colored stone on a short broad 
avenue which is right at both ends! 
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on EVER in this world!’’ grumbled Bob 
Blake, bringing his malletlike fist 
down on the marble top of the parlor table. 

The blow made his half-filled glass jump 
and clinkle; so he emptied it slowly, then 
poured in four fingers more, forgetting to 
add water this time, and sullenly pushed 
the bottle across to Pearl. But Pearl was 
fretful. Her watery blue eyes were fixed 
upon the drumhead of the banjo, where it 
hung suspended above the melodeon. 

“T did so paint them flowers! And well 
you know it. What’s the good of bein’ so 
mean? If you wasn’t heeled you’d let me 
have it my way. Didn’t I bring that banjo 
with me?” 

“Aungh! What does that prove?” 

“T guess it proves somethin’, all right.” 

“Proves you swiped it, likely.”’ 

“Me! I ain’t that kind, thanks!” 

“The hell you ain’t.”’ 

“Tf you’re tryin’ to get gay, cut it out!” 

““Not me.” 

“Well, then—quit!”’ 

This was shortly after supper. It was 
an unusually hot, humid evening, doors 
and windows stood open to no purpose, and 
Susan was sitting out on the monolithic 
door slab, fighting off mosquitoes. She 
found that this defensive warfare partly 
distracted her from the witless inter- 
minable bickering within. Moreover, the 
striated effluvia of whisky, taleum powder 
and perspiration had made her head feel 
a little queer. By comparison the fetid 
breath from the exposed mud banks of the 
salt marsh was almost refreshing. 

Possibly it was because her head did feel 
a little queer that Susan began presently to 
wonder about things. Between her days at 
the neighboring public school and her 
voluntary rounds of housework Susan had 
not of late years had much waking time to 
herself. In younger and less crowded hours, 
before her father had been informed by the 
authorities that he must either send his 


child to school or take the consequences, 
Susan had put in all her spare moments at 
wondering. She would see a toad in the 
back yard, for example, under a plantain 
leaf, and she would begin to wonder. She 
would wonder what it felt like to be a toad. 
And before very long something would 
happen to her, inside, and she would be a 
toad. She would have toad thoughts and 
toad feelings. There would stretch above 
her a dim, green, balancing canopy—the 
plantain leaf. All about her were soaring 
translucent fronds—the grass. It was cool 
there under the plantain leaf; but she was 
enormously fat and ugly, her brain felt like 
sooty cobwebs, and nobody loved her. 

Still, she didn’t care much. She could feel 
her soft gray throat, like a blown-into glove 
finger, pulsing slowly—which was almost as 
soothing a sensation as letting the swing die 
down. It made her feel as if Someone—some 
great unhappy cloudlike Being—were mak- 
ing up asong, asong about most everything, 
chanting it sleepily to himself—or was it 
herself?—somewhere; and as if she were 
part of this beautiful, unhappy song. But 
all the time she knew that if that white fluffy 
restlessness—that moth miller—fluttered 
only a little nearer among those golden- 
green fronds, she knew if it reached the cool 
rim of her plantain shade, she knew then that 
something terrible would happen to her— 
knew that something swift and blind, that 
she couldn’t help, would coil deep within 
her like a spring and so launch her forward, 
open-jawed. It was awful—awful for the 
moth miller—but she couldn’t not do it. 
She was a toad. 

And it was the same with her father. 
There were things he couldn’t not do. She 
could be—sitting very still in a corner—be 
her father when he was angry; and she 
knew he couldn’t help it. It was just a 
dark slow whirling inside, with red sparks 
flying swiftly out from it. And it hurt 
while it lasted. Being her father like that 
always made her sorry for him. But she 
wished, and she felt he must often wish, 
that he couldn’t be at all. There were lots 
of live things that would be happier if they 
weren’t live things; and if they weren’t, 
Susan felt, the great cloudlike Being would 
be less unhappy too. 

Naturally, I am giving you Susan’s later 
interpretations of her pre-schoolday wonder- 
ings; and a number of you would gasp a 
little, knowing what.firm, delicate imagin- 
ings all Susan Blake’s later interpretations 
were, if I should give you her pen name as 
well—which I have promised myself not 
to do. This is not an official study of a 
young writer of peculiar distinction; it is 
merely an unpretending book about a 
little girl I knew and a young married 
woman I still know—one and the same 
person. It is what I have named it—that 
only: The Book of Susan. 

Meanwhile, this humid June night—to 
the sordid accompaniment of Bob and 
Pearl snarling at each other half-drunkenly 
within—Susan waits for us on the mono- 
lithic door slab; and there is a new wonder 
in her dizzy little head. I can’t do better 
than let her tell you in her own words what 
this new wonder was like. 

““Ambo, dear’’—my name, by the way, 
is Ambrose Hunt; Captain Hunt, of the 
American Red Cross, at the present writ- 
ing, which I could date from a sleepy little 
village in Southern France—‘“‘Ambo, dear, 
it was the moon, mostly. There was a pink 
bud of light in the heat mist way off beyond 
East Rock, and then the great wild rose of 
the moon opened slowly through it. Papa, 
inside, was sounding just like a dog when 
he’s bullying another dog, walking up on 
the points of his toes, stiff legged, round 
him. So I tried to escape, tried to be the 
moon; tried to feel floaty and shining and 
beautiful, and—and remote. But I couldn’t 
manage it. I never could make myself be 
anything not alive. I’ve tried to be stones, 
but it’s no good. It won’t work. I can be 
trees—a little. But usually I have to be 
animals, or men and women—and of course 
they’re animals too. 

“So I began wondering why I liked the 
moon, why just looking at it made me feel 
happy. It couldn’t talk tome; or love me. 
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All it could do was to be up there, some- 
times, and shine. Then I remembered about 
mythology. Miss Chisholm, in school, was 
always telling us about gods and goddesses. 
She said we were children, so we could 
re-create the gods for ourselves, because 
they belonged to the child age of the world. 
She talked like that a lot, in a faded-leaf 
voice, and none of us ever understood her, 
The truth is, Ambo, we never paid any 
attention to her; she smiled too much and 
too sadly, without meaning it; and her 
eyelashes were white. All the same, that 
night somehow I remembered Artemis, the 
virgin moon goddess, who slipped silently 
through dark woods at dusk, hunting with 
a silvery bow. I loved the thought of Ar- 
temis from that moment. I began to think 
about her—oh, intensely !—always keeping 
off by herself, cool, and shining, and—and 
detached. She liked clean, open places, and 





the winds, and clear, swift water. What she | 


hated most was stuffiness! That’s why I 
decided then and there, Ambo, that Arte- 
mis should be my goddess, my own pet god- 
dess; and I made up a prayer to her. I’ve 
never forgotten it. I often say it still: 


“Dearest, dearest Far-Away, 
Can you hear me when I pray? 
Can you hear me when I ery? 
Would you care if I should die? 
No, you wouldn’t care at all; 
But I love you most of all. 


“Tt isn’t very good, Ambo, but it’s the 
first rime I ever made up out of my own 
head. And I just talked it right off to 
Artemis without any trouble. But I had 
hardly finished it, when : 

What had happened next was the crash 
of glassware, followed by Bob’s thick 
voice bellowing: ‘‘C’m ba’ here! Tell yeh 
t’ ¢’m ba’ an’—an’ ’pol’gize!”’ 

Susan heard a strangling screech from 





Pearl, the jar of a heavy piece of furniture | 


overturned. The child’s first impulse was 


to run out into Birch Street and scream for | 


help. She tells me her spine knew all at | 


once that something terrible had happened 
or was going to happen. Then, in an odd 
flash of hallucination, she saw Artemis 
poised the fleetingest second before her— 


beautiful, a little disdainful, divinely un- | 


afraid. So Susan gulped, dug her nails 


fiercely into her palms, and hurried back | 
through the parlor into the kitchen, where) 


she stumbled across the overturned table) 


and fell, badly bruising her cheek. 

As she scrambled to her feet a door 
slammed to, above. Her father, in a gro- 
tesque crouching posture, was mounting 
the ladderlike stair. On the floor at the 
stair’s foot lay the parchment head of Pearl’s 
banjo, which he had cut from its frame. 
Susan distinctly caught the smudged 
pinks and blues of the nondescript flowers. 
She realized at once that her father was 
bound on no good errand. And Pearl was 


trapped. Susan called to her father, dar- | 
ingly, a little wildly. He slued round to | 
her, leaning heavily on the stair rail, his | 


face green white, his lips held back by some 
evil reflex in a fixed appalling grin. 

It was the face of a madman. He raised 
his right hand slowly, and a tiny prismatic 
gleam darted from the blade of an opened 
razor—one of his precious set of six. He 
had evidently used it to destroy the banjo 
head, which he would never have done in 
his right mind. But now he made a shock- 
ing gesture with the blade, significant of 
other uses; then turned, crouching once 
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more, to continue upward. Susan tried,|, 
to cry out, tried to follow him until the | 
room slid from its moorings into a whirl- | 


pool of humming blackness. 

That is all Susan remembers for some- 
time. It is just as well. 

What she recalls next is an intense blare 
of light rousing her from her nothingness 
like trumpets. Her immediate confused 
notion was that the gates of hell had been 
flung wide for her; and when a tall black 
figure presently cut across the merciless 


rays and towered before her she thought it | 


must be the devil. But the intense blare 


came from the head lights of my touring | 


car, and the tall black devil was I. A greatly 
puzzled and compassionate devil I was too! 
Maltby Phar—that exquisite anarchist— 
was staying with me, and we had run down 
to the shore for dinner, hoping to mitigate 
the heat by the ride, and my new sensation 
of frustrate middle-age by broiled live 
lobsters. 

(Continued on Page 124) 


It was past eleven. I had just 
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“Mr. Clark will be in Janesville to-morrow” 


Perhaps your salesmen are out selling goods—per- 
haps they’re explaining that they can’t take orders 
because you’re oversold. Your buyers may be buying— 
or just trying to buy. 


Prices change over night. Business is done on a 
day-to-day basis. ‘These conditions make it necessary 
that you have, for ready reference, an itinerary of 
every man.away from your home office. 


A simple form for this use is shown here. Every 
man who travels fills out one, and gives it to the office 
manager, before he leaves. In case he is away several 
weeks, he mails in a new itinerary each week. 


In one day, the information this form gives you may 
make a difference of hundreds or thousands of dollars. 


The more you make use of printed forms, the wiser 
you will find it to standardize your printing on one 
reliable, watermarked paper, of satisfying quality and 
uniformity. Instead of shopping for paper, whenever 
you order printing, take the way of real economy—ask 
your printer to use Hammermill Bond. 


Hammermill Bond is the lowest priced standard 
bond paper on the market. Its twelve colors and white 
enable you to use different colors for different forms, 
so that each may be easily identified, quickly routed, 
correctly filed. 


Write us for a portfolio of useful forms, printed on 
Hammermill Bond—the most widely-used bond 
paper in the world. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pa. 


Look for this watermark—it is our word of honor to the public 
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(Continued from Page 122) 
dropped Maltby at the house and had run 
my car round to the garage where: Bob 
worked, meaning to leave it there over- 
night so Bob could begin patching at it the 
first thing in the morning. It had been 
bucking its way along on three cylinders or 
less all day. 

Bob’s garage lay back from the street 
down a narrow alley. Judge, then, of my 
astonishment as I nosed my car up to its 
shut double doors! There on the concrete 
incline before the doors lay asmall crumpled 
figure, half-curled, like an unearthed cut- 
worm, about a shining dinner pail. I 
brought the car to a sudden dead stop. 
The small peer partly uncrumpled, and a 
white blinded little face lifted toward me. 
It was Bob’s youngster! What was she up 
to, lying there on the ribbed concrete at 
this time of night? And in heaven’s name 
why the dinner pail? I jumped down to 
investigate. 

““You’re Susan Blake, aren’t you?” 

““Yes’’—with a whispered gasp—‘‘ Your 
Royal Highness.”’ 

Susan says she doesn’t know just why 
she addressed the devil in that way, unless 
she was trying to flatter him and so get 
round him. 

“‘T’m not so awfully bad,” she went on, 
‘if you don’t count thinking things too 
much.” 

The right cheek of her otherwise deli- 
cately modeled child’s face was a swollen 
lump of purple and green. I dropped down 
on one knee beside her. 

“Why, you poor little lady! 
hurt!” 

Instantly she sprang to her feet, wild- 
eyed. 

“No, no! It’s not me—it’s Pearl! Oh, 
quick—please! He had a razor!” 

“Razor? Who did?” I seized her 
hands. “I’m Mr. Hunt, dear. Your father 
often works on my car. Tell me what’s 
wrong!” 

She was still half dazed. ‘‘I—I can’t see 
why I’m down here—with papa’s dinner 
pail. Pearl was upstairs, and I tried to 
stop him from going.’’ Then she began to 
whimper like a whipped puppy. “It’s all 
mixed. I’m scared.”’ 

““Of course—of course you are; but it’s 
going to be all right.”’ I led her to the car 
and lifted her onto the front seat. ‘‘Hold 
ona minute, Susan. I’ll bé back with you in 
less than no time!”’ 

I sounded my horn impatiently. After 
an interval a slow-footed car washer inside 
the garage began trundling the doors back 
to admit me. I ran to him. 

No. Bob, he left at six, same as usual. 
He hadn’t been round since. . . . His 
kid, eh? Mebbe the heat had turned her 
queer. Nuff to addle most folks, the heat 
was. 

I saw that he knew nothing, and snapped 
him off with a sharp request to crank the 
car for me. As he did so I jumped in beside 
Susan. 

‘“Where do you live, Susan? Oh, yes, of 
course—Birch Street. Bob told me that. 

. .Eh? You don’t want to go home?” 

““Never, please. Never, never! Iwon’t!” 
Proclaiming this she flung Bob’s dinner 
pail from her and it bounced and clattered 
down the asphalt. “It’s too late,” she 
added in a frightened whisper. ‘‘I know 
fast 

Then she seized my arm—thereby al- 
most wrecking us against a fire hydrant— 
and clung to me, sobbing. I was puzzled 
and—yes—alarmed. Bob was a bad cus- 
tomer. The child’s bruised face—some- 
thing she had said about a razor? And 
instantly I made up my mind. 

*‘T’ll take you to my house, Susan. Mrs. 
Parrot”—Mrs. Parrot was my house- 
keeper—‘“‘will fix you up for to-night. 
Then I’ll go round and see Bob; see what’s 
wrong.” I felt her thin fingers dig into my 
arm convulsively. ‘“‘Yes,’’ I reassured her, 
taking a corner perilously at full speed, 
“that will be much better. You’ll like Mrs. 
Parrot.”’ 

Rather recklessly I hoped that this 
might prove to be true, for Mrs. Parrot 
was a little difficult at times. 

Maltby Phar saw me coming up the 
steps with a limp child in my arms, and 
he opened the screen door for me. ‘‘ Aha!” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘Done it this’ time, eh! 
Always knew you would, sooner or later. 
You’re too damned absent-minded to drive 
a car. You ——’”’ 

“‘Nonsense!”’ I struck in. “Tell Mrs. 
Parrot to ring up Doctor Stevens. Then 
send her to me.” And I continued on 
upstairs with Susan, 
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When Mrs. Parrot came Susan was lying 
with closed eyes in the middle of a great 
white embroidered coverlet, upon which 
her shoes had smeared greasy permanent- 
looking stains. 

“Mercy,” sighed Mrs. Parrot, “if you’ve 
killed the poor creature nobody’s sorrier 
than I am. But why couldn’t you have 
laid her down on the floor? She wouldn’t 
have known.” 

In certain respects Mrs. Parrot was 
invaluable to me, but then and there I sus- 
pected that Mrs. Parrot would, in the not- 
too-distant future, have to go. 

Within five minutes Doctor Stevens 
arrived, and after hurried explanations 
Maltby and I left him in charge and then 
made twenty-five an hour to Birch Street. 

However, Susan’s intuitions had been 
correct. We found Bob’s four-room house 
quite easily. It was the house with the 
ee in front of it. We were an hour too 
ate. 

“Cut her throat clean acrost; and his 
own after,’’ shrilled Mrs. Perkins to us— 
Mrs. Perkins who lived three doors nearer 
the right end of Birch Street. ‘“‘But it’s 
only what was to be looked for, and I 
guess it’ll be a lesson to some. You can’t 
expect no better end than that,” perorated 
Mrs. Perkins to us and her excited neigh- 
bors, while her small gray-green eyes 
snapped with electric malice. ‘‘ You can’t 
expect no better end than that to sech 
brazen immorality.” 

“My God,” groaned Maltby as we 
sped away, “how they have enjoyed it 
all! Why, you almost ruined the evening 
for them when you told them you’d found 
the child! They were hoping to discover 
her body in the cellar or down the well. 
Ugh! What a world! 

“By the way,” he added as we turned 
once more into the dignified breadth of 
Hillhouse Avenue, “‘what’ll you do with 
the homely little brat? Put her in some 
kind of awful institution?” 

The bland tone of his assumption irri- 
tated me. I ground on the brakes. 

“Certainly not! I like her. If she re- 
turns the compliment, and her relatives 
don’t claim her, she’ll stay on here with 
me.” 

“FA’m. Bravo. About two weeks,” said 
Maltby Phar. 

vr 

T WAS not Susan who left me at the 

end of two weeks; it was Mrs. Parrot. 
Maltby had departed within three days, 
hastening perforce to editorial duties in 
New York. He then edited, with much 
furtive groaning to sympathetic friends, 
The Garden Exquisite, a monthly magazine 
de luxe, devoted chiefly to advertising 
matter and to photographs taken—by 
request of far-seeing wives and daughters— 
at the country clubs and on the country 
estates of our minor millionaires. For a 
philosophical anarch, rather a quaint 
occupation! Yet one ‘must live. Maltby, 
however, had threatened a return as soon 
as possible, ‘‘to look over the piteous 
débacle.”’ There was no probability that 
Mrs. Parrot would ever return. 

“You cannot expect me,” maintained 
Mrs. Parrot, “‘to wait on the child of a 
murdering suicide. Especially,” she added, 
‘‘when he was nothing but a common sort 
of man to begin with. I’m as sorry for 
that poor little creature as anybody in New 
Haven; but there are places for such.” 

That was her ultimatum. My reply was 
two weeks’ notice and a considerable 
monetary gift to soften the blow. 

Hillhouse Avenue in general, so far as 
I could discover, rather sympathized with 
Mrs. Parrot. She at once obtained an ex- 
cellent post, becoming housekeeper for the 
Misses Carstairs, spinster sisters of in- 
credible age, who lived only two doors from 
me in a respectable mansion whose portico 
resembled an Egyptian tomb. Wandering 
freshmen from the Yale campus frequently 
mistook it for the home office of one of the 
stealthier secret societies. 

There, silently ensconced, Mrs. Parrot 
burned with a hard gemlike flame, and 
awaited my final downfall.. So did the 
Misses Carstairs, who, being distant rela- 
tives of my wife, had remained firmly in 
opposition. And rumor had it that other 
members of neighboring families were 
suffering discomfort from the proximity 
of Susan. It was as if a tiny, almost negli- 
gible speck of coal dust had blown into the 
calm watchful eye of the genius loci, and 
was gradually inflaming it—with resultant 
nervous irritation to all its members. 

Susan was happily unconscious of these 
things. Her gift of intuition had not yet 
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projected itself into that ethereal region 
which conserves the more tenuous tone and 
the subtler distinction—denominated ‘“‘so 
ciety.’’ For the immediate moment she was 
bounded in a nutshell, yet seemed to count 
herself a princess of infinite space—yes, in 
spite of bad dreams. We—Doctor Stevens 
and I—had put her to bed in the large, 
coolly distinguished corner room formerly 
occupied by Gertrude. This room opened 
directly into my own. Doctor Stevens 
counseled bed for a few days, and Susan 
seemed well content to obey his mandate. 
Meanwhile I had requested Mrs. Parrot 
to buy various necessities for her—tooth- 
brushes, nightdresses, day dresses, petti- 
coats, and so on. Mrs. Parrot had sup- 
posed I would want the toilet articles inex- 
pensive, and the clothing plain but good. 

““Good, by all means, Mrs. Parrot,” I 
had corrected, “‘but not plain. As pretty 
and frilly as possible!”’ 

Mrs. Parrot had been inclined to argue 
the matter. 

“When that poor little creature goes 
from here,” she had maintained, “flimsy, 
fussy things will be of no service to her. 
None. She’ll need coarse, substantial 
articles that will bear usage.’ 

“Do you like to wear coarse, substantial 
articles, Mrs. Parrot?” I had mildly 
asked. “So far as I am permitted to 
observe y 

Mrs. Parrot had resented the implica- 
tion. “‘I hope in my outer person, Mr. 
Hunt, that I show a decent respect for my 
employers, but I’ve never been one to 
pamper myself on linjery, if I may use the 
word—not believing it wholesome. Nor 
to discuss it with gentlemen. But if I 
don’t know what it’s wisest and best to 
buy in this case, who,’”’ she had demanded 
of heaven, ‘‘does?”’ 

“Possibly,”? heaven not replying, had 
been my response, “Tdo. Atany rate I can 
ihyes 

It was fun trying. I ran down on the 
eight o’clock to New York and strolled 
up and down Fifth Avenue, shopping here 
and there as the fancy moved me. Shop- 
ping—with a well-filled pocketbook—is not 
a difficult art. Women exaggerate its diffi- 
culties for their own malign purposes. In 
two hours of the most casual activity I 
had bought a great number of delightful 
things—‘‘for my little daughter, you know. 
Her age? Oh, well—I should think 
about fourteen. Let’s call it ‘going on 
fourteen.’ Then it’s sure to be all right.” 

It was all right—essentially. By which 
I mean that the parties of the first and 
second parts—to wit, Susan and I—were 
entirely and blissfully satisfied. 

Susan liked particularly a lacy sort of 
nightgown all knotted over with little pink 
ribbony rosebuds; there was a coquettish 
boudoir cap to match it—suggestive some- 
how of the caps village maidens used to wear 





in old-fashioned comic operas; and a pink . 


silk kimono embroidered with white chrys- 
anthemums, to top off the general effect. 
Needless to say, Mrs. Parrot disapproved 
of the general effect, deeming it, no doubt 
with some reason, a thought flamboyant 
for Gertrude’s distinguished corner room. 

But Susan, propped straight up by now 
against pillows, wantoned in this finery. 
She would stroke the pink silk of the 
kimono with her sensitive fingers, sigh 
deeply, happily, then close her eyes. 

There was nothing much wrong with her. 
The green-and-purple bruise on her cheek— 
a somber note which would not harmonize 
with the frivolity of the boudoir cap—was 
no longer painful. But, as Doctor Stevens 
put it, “‘The little monkey’s all in.”” She 
was tired, tired out to the last tiny filament 
of her tiniest nerve. 

During those first days with me she 
asked no awkward questions; and few of 
any kind. Indeed, she rarely spoke at all, 
except with her always-speaking black 
eyes. For the time being the restless- 
terrier look had gone from them; they 
were quiet and deep, and said ‘‘Thank 
you,”’ to Doctor Stevens, to Mrs. Parrot, 
to me, with a hundred modulating shades 
of expression. In spite of a clear-white, 
finely drawn face, against which the purple 
bruise stood out in shocking relief; in spite 
of entirely straight but gossamery black 
hair; in spite of a rather short nose and a 
rather wide mouth—there was a fascina- 
tion about the child which no one, not even 
the hostile Mrs. Parrot, wholly escaped. 

“That poor, peeny little creature,” ad- 
mitted Mrs. Parrot, on the very morning 
she left me, “‘has a way of looking at you— 
so you can’t talk to her like you’d ought 
to. It’s somebody’s duty to speak to her 
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in a Christian spirit. She never says her 
prayers. Nor mentions her father. And 
don’t seem to care what’s happened to 
him, or why she’s here, or what’s to come 
to her. And what is to come to her,” de- 
manded Mrs. Parrot, “‘if she stays on in 
this house without a God-fearing woman, 
and one you can’t fool most days? Not 
that I could be persuaded, having made 
other arrangements. And if I may say a 
last word, the wild talk I’ve heard here | 
isn’t what I’ve been used to. Nor to be 
approved of. No vulgarity. None. I 
don’t accuse. But free with matters better 
left to the church; or in the dark—where 
they belong. All I hold is that some things 
are sacred and some unmentionable; and 
conversation should take cognizance of 
such!” 

I had never known her so moved or so 
eloquent. I strove to reassure her. ; 

“You are quite right, Mrs. Parrot. I | 
apologize for any painful moments my | 
friends and I have given you. But don’t 
worry too much about Susan. So far as 
Susan’s concerned, I promise to take cog- | 
nizance in every possible direction.” | 

It was quite clear to me that I should | 
have to expend a good deal of care upon | 
engaging another housekeeper at once, | 
And of course a governess—for lessons and | 
things. And a maid? Yes; Susan would 
need a maid, if only to do her mending, 
Obviously, neither the housekeeper, the 
governess nor I could be expected to take 
cognizance of that. 

But I anticipate. Two weeks before Mrs, 
Parrot’s peroration, on the very evening of | 
the day Maltby Phar had left me, Susan 
and I had had our first good talk together. 
My memorable shopping tour had not yet 
come off, and Susan having pecked birdlike 
at a very light supper was resting— semi- 
recumbent—in bed, clothed in a suit of 
canary-yellow pyjamas two sizes too big 
for her, which I was rather shaken to dis- | 
cover belonged to Nora, my quiet little 
Irish parlor maid. I had not supposed that 
Nora indulged in night gear filched from | 
musical comedy. However, Nora had 
meant to be kind in a good cause; though 
canary yellow is emphatically a color for 
the flushed and buxom and should never be 
selected for peeny, anemic little girls. It did 
make Susan look middling ghastly, as if 
quarantined from all access to Hygeia, the 
goddess. Perhaps that is why, when I | 
perched beside her on the edge of Ger-|| 
trude’s colonial four-poster, I felt an unac- 
customed prickling sensation back of my | 
eyes. 

“How goes it, canary bird?” I asked, | 
taking the thin, blue-threaded hand that | 
lay nearest to me. 

Susan’s fingers at once curled trustfully | | | 
to mine, and there came something very | 
like a momentary glimmer of mischief into | 
her dark eyes. 

“If I was an honest-to-God canary I | | 


| 





could sing to you,” said Susan. “‘I’d like to 
do semething for you, Mr. Hunt. Some- | 
thing you’d like, I mean.”’ 

“Well, you can, dear. You can stop call- 
ing me Mr. Hunt. My first name’ ’s pretty 
awkward, though. It’s Ambrose.”’ 

For.an instant Susan considered my first 
name critically, then very slowly shook her 
head. “‘It’s a nice name. It’s too nice, isn’t 
it—for every day?” | 

I laughed. ‘‘But it’s all I have, Susan, | 
What shall we do about it?” 

Then Susan laughed too; it was the first 
time I had heard her laugh. “T guess your | 
mother was feeling kind of stuck up when | 
she called you that.” 

““Most mothers do feel kind of stuck up| 
over their first babies, Susan.’’ 

She considered this, and nodded assent. | 
“But it’s silly of them, anyway,” she an- | 
nounced. ‘‘There are so many babies all | 
the time, everywhere. There’s nothing new 
about babies, Ambo.” 

“Aha!” I exclaimed. ‘“‘You knew from | 
the first how to chasten my stuck-up name, 
didn’t you! Ambo is a delightful improve- 
ment.” 

“Tt’s more like you,” said Susan, tight- 
ening her fingers briefly on mine. 

And presently she closed her eyes. When, | 
after a long still interval, she opened them, | 
they were cypress-shaded pools. 

“Tell me what happened, Ambo.” 

“He’s dead, Susan. Pearl’s dead too.” 

She closed her eyes again, and two big 
tears slipped out from between her lids, | 
wetting her thick eyelashes and staining 
her bruised and her pallid cheek. 

“‘He couldn’t help it. He was made like 
that, inside. He was no damn good, Ambo. 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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(Continued from Page 124) 
That’s what he was always saying to 
Pearl—‘ You’re no damn good.’ She wasn’t 
either. And he wasn’t much. I guess it’s 
better for him and Pearl to be dead.” 

This—and the two big tears—was her 
good-by to Bob, to Pearl, to the four-room 
house; her good-by to Birch Street. It 
shocked me at the time. I released her hand 
and stood up to light a cigarette—staring 
the while at Susan. Where had she found 
her precocious brains? And had she no 
heart? Had something of Bob’s granitic 
harshness entered into this uncanny, this 
unnatural child? Should I live to regret 
my decision to care for her, to educate her? 
When I died would she say—to whom?— 
“T guess it’s better for him to be dead. 
Poor Ambo! He was no damn good.” 

But even as I shuddered I smiled. For 
after all she was right; the child was right. 
She had merely uttered truthfully thoughts 
which a more conventional mind, more con- 
ventionally disciplined, would have known 
how to conceal—yes, to conceal even from 
itself. Genius was very like that. 

“Susan!”’ T suddenly demanded. “Have 
you any relatives who will try to claim 

ou ” 


“Claim me?” 

“Yes. Want to take care of you?” 

““Mamma’s sister-in-law lives in Ho- 
boken,”’ said Susan. }‘‘But she’s a widow; 
and she’s got seven already.” 

“Would you like to stay here with me?”’ 

For all answer she flopped sidewise 

down from the pillows and hid her bruised 
face in the counterpane. Her slight canary- 
clad shoulders were shaken with stifled 
weeping. 
_ “That settles it!’’? I affirmed. ‘‘I’ll see 
my lawyer in the morning, and he’ll get the 
court to appoint me your guardian. Come 
now! If you cry about it I’ll think you 
don’t want me for guardian. Do you?” 

She turned a blubbered, wistful face 
toward me from the counterpane. Her eyes 
answered me. I leaned over, smoothed a 
pillow and slipped it beneath her tired 
head, then kissed her unbruised cheek and 
walked quietly back into my own room— 
where I rang for Mrs. Parrot. 

When she arrived, ‘‘ Mrs. Parrot,’’ I sug- 
gested, ‘“‘please make Susan comfortable 
for the night, will you? And I’ll appreciate 
it if you treat her exactly as you would 
my own child.” 

It took Mrs. Parrot at least a minute to 
hit upon something she quite dared to 
leave with me. 

“Very well, Mr. Hunt. Not having an 
own child, and not knowing—you can say 
that. Not that it’s the same thing, though 
you do say it. But I’ll make her com- 
fortable—and time tells. In darker days I 
hope you'll be able to say that poor, peeny 
little creature has done the same by you.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Parrot. Good night.” 

““A good night to you, Mr. Hunt,” elab- 
orated Mrs. Parrot, not without malice; 
“many of them, Mr. Hunt; many of them, 
I’m sure.” 

VII 
Be THE time Mrs. Parrot left us, house- 
keeper, governess and maid had been 
obtained in New York through agencies of 
the highest respectability. 

Miss Goucher, the housekeeper, proved 
to be a tall, big-framed spinster, rising fifty; 
a capable, taciturn woman with a positive 
talent for minding her own affairs. She had 
bleak light-gray eyes, a rudderlike nose, and 
a harsh, positive way of speech that was 
less disagreeable than it might have been, 
because she so seldom spoke at all. Having 
hoped for a more amiable presence I was of 
two minds over keeping her; but she took 
charge of my house so promptly and effi- 
ciently, and effaced herself so thoroughly— 
a difficult feat for so definite a figure—that 
in the end there was nothing I could com- 
plain of; and so she stayed. 

Miss Hadow, on the other hand, who 
came as governess, was all that I had dared 
to wish for; a graceful, light-footed, soft- 
voiced girl—she was not yet thirty—with 
charming manners, a fluent command of 
the purest convent-taught French, a nice 
touch on the piano, and apparently some 
slight. acquaintance with the solider 
branches. Merely to associate with Miss 
Hadow would, I felt, do much for Susan. 

I was less certain about Sonia, the maid. 
I had asked for a middle-aged English 
maid. Sonia was Russian, and she was only 
twenty-three. But she was sent directly to 
me from service with Countess Dimbro- 
vitski—formerly, as you know, Maud Hoch- 
stetter, of Omaha—and brought with her a 
most glowing reference for skill, honesty 
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and unfailing tact. Countess Dimbrovitski 
did ..ot explain in the reference, dated from 
Newport, why she had permitted this para- 
gon to slip from her; nor did it occur to me 
to investigate the point. But Sonia later 
explained it all, in intimate detail, to 
Susan—as we shall see. 

I had feared that Susan might be at first 
a little bewildered by the attentions of 
Sonia and of Miss Hadow; so I explained 
the unusual situation to Miss Goucher and 
Miss Hadow—with certain reservations— 
and asked them to make it clear to Sonia. 
Miss Goucher merely nodded, curtly 
enough, and said she understood. Miss 
Hadow proved more curious and more 
voluble. 

“How wonderful of you, Mr. Hunt!” she 
exclaimed. ‘To take in a poor little waif 
and do all this for her! Personally, I count 
it a privilege to be allowed some share in so 
generous an action. Oh, but I do—I do. 
One likes to feel, even when forced to work 
for one’s living, that one has some little 
opportunity to do good in the world. Life 
isn’t,” asked Miss Hadow, “all money- 
grubbing and selfishness, is it?” And as I 
found no ready answer she concluded: 
“But I need hardly ask that of you!” 

For the fleetingest second I found my- 
self wondering whether Miss Hadow, deep 
down in her hidden heart, might not be a 
minx, Yet her glance, the happiest mix- 
ture of frankness, timidity and respectful 
admiration, disarmed me. I dismissed the 
unworthy suspicion as absurd. 

I was a little troubled, though, when 
Susan that same evening after dinner came 
to me in the library and seated herself on a 
low stool facing my easy-chair. 

““Ambo,” she said, ‘I’ve been blind as 
blind, haven’t I?” 

“Have you?” Iresponded. ‘Fora blind 
girl it’s wonderful how you find your way 
about!” 

“But I’m not joking—and that’s just it,” 
said Susan, 

“What’s wrong, dear?” I asked. “I see 
something is.” 

“Yes. I am. The wrongest possible. 
I’ve just dumped myself on you, and stayed 
here; and—and I’ve no damn business 
here at all!” 

“T thought we were going to forget the 
damns and hells, Susan.” 

“We are,” said Susan, coloring sharply 
and looking as if she wanted to cry. “‘But 
when you’ve heard them, and worse, 
every minute all your life—it’s pretty hard 
to forget. You must scold me more!” 
Then with a swift movement she leaned 
forward and laid her cheek on my knee. 
“You're too good to me, Ambo. I oughtn’t 
to be here—wearing wonderful dresses, 
having a maid to do my hair and—and 
polish me and button me and mend me. 
I wasn’t meant to have an easy time; I 
wasn’t born for it. First thing you know, 
Ambo, I'll get to thinking I was—and be 
mean to you somehow!” 

“T’ll risk that, Susan.” 

“Yes, but I oughtn’t to let you. I could 
learn to be somebody’s maid like Sonia; 
and if I study hard—and I’m going to!— 
some day I could be a governess like Miss 
Hadow; only really know things, not just 
pretend. Or when I’m old enough, a house- 
keeper like Miss Goucher! That’s what 
you should make me do—work for you! I 
can clean things better than Nora now; 
I never skip underneaths. Truly, Ambo, it’s 
all wrong, my having people work for me— 
at your expense. I knowitis! Miss Hadow 
made it all clear as clear, right away.” 

“What! Has Miss Hadow been stuffing 
this nonsense into your head!” I was 
furious. 

“Oh, not in words!” cried Susan. ‘She 
talks just the other way. She keeps telling 
me how fortunate I am to have a guardian 
like you, and how I must be so careful never 
to annoy you or make you regret what 
you’ve done for me. Then she sighs and 
says life is very hard and unjust to many 
girls born with more advantages. Of course 
she means herself, Ambo. You see, she 
hates having to work at all. She’s much 
nicer to look at and talk to, but she reminds 
me of Pearl. She’s no damn—she’s no good, 
Ambo dear. She’s hard where she ought to 
be soft, and soft where she ought to be 
hard. She tries to get round people, so she 
can coax things out of them. But she’ll 
never get round Miss Goucher, Ambo—or 
me.”’ And Susan hesitated, lifting her head 
from my knee and looking up at me doubt- 
fully, only to add, “‘I—I’m not so sure 
about you.” 

“Indeed. You think possibly Miss 
Hadow might get round me, eh?” 


“Well, she might—if I wasn’t here,” 
said Susan. ‘‘She might marry you.’ 

My explosion of laughter—I am ordina- 
rily a quiet person—startled Susan. ‘“‘Have 
I said something awful again?” she cried. 

“‘Dreadful!”” I sputtered, wiping my 
eyes. “Why, you little goose! Don’t you 
see how I need you? To plumb the depths 
for me—to protect me? I thought I was 
your guardian, Susan; but that’s just my 
mannish complacency. I’m not your guard- 
ian at all, dear. You’re mine.” 

But I saw at once that my mirth had 
confused her, had hurt her feelings—I 
reached out for her hands and drew her 
onto my knees. 

“Susan,” I said, ‘‘ Miss Hadow couldn’t 
marry me even if she got round me, and 
wanted to. You see, I have a wife already.” 

Susan stared at me with wide, frightened 
eyes. “You have, Ambo? Where is she?’ 

“She left me two years ago.” 

“Left you?” It was evident that she did 
not understand. ‘‘Oh—what will she say 
when she comes home and finds me here? 
She won’t like it; she won’t like me?” 
wailed Susan. ‘‘I know she won’t.” 

“Hush, dear. She’s not coming home 
again. She made up her mind that she 
couldn’t live with me any more.” 

““What’s her name?”’ 

“Gertrude.” 

“Why couldn’t she live with you, 
Ambo?” 

“She said I was cruel to her.” 

“‘Weren’t you good to her, Ambo? Why? 
Didn’t you like her?” 

The rapid questions were so unexpected, 
so searching, that I gasped. And my first 
impulse was to lie to Susan, to put her off 
with a few conventional phrases—phrases 
that would lead the child to suppose me a 
wronged, lonely, broken-hearted man. This 
would win me a sympathy I had not quite 
realized that I craved. But Susan’s eyes 
were merciless, and I couldn’t manage it. 
Instead, I surprised myself by blurting 
out: ‘‘That’s about it, Susan. I didn’t like 


her—enough. We couldn’t hit it off, some- . 


how. I’m afraid I wasn’t very kind.’ 

Instantly Susan’s thin arms went about 
my neck and her cheek was pressed tight 
to mine. 

“Poor Ambo!” she whispered. ‘I’m so 
sorry you weren’t kind. It must hurt you 
so.”’ Then she jumped from my knees. 

“Ambo!” she demanded. ‘‘Is my room 
her room? Is it?” 

“Certainly not. It isn’t hers any more. 
She’s never coming back, I tell you. She 
put me out of her life once for all; and God 
knows I’ve put her out of mine!”’ 

“Tf you can’t let me have another room, 
Ambo—I’ll have to go.”’ 

“Why? Hang it all, Susan, don’t be 
silly!’ Don’t make difficulties where none 
exist! What an odd overstrained child you 
are!” I was a little annoyed. 

“Yes,” nodded Susan gravely, “I see 
now why Gertrude left you. But she must 
be awfully stupid not to know it’s only 
your skin that’s made like that!” 

Next morning, without a permissive 
word from me, Susan had Miss Goucher 
move all her things to a small bedroom at 
the back of the house, overlooking the gar- 
den. This silent flitting irritated me not a 
little and that afternoon I had a frank little 
talk with Miss Hadow—franker perhaps 
than I had intended. Miss Hadow at once 
gave me notice, and left for New York 
within two hours, letting it be known that 
she expected her trunks to be sent after her. 

“Gutter snipes are not my specialty,” 
was her parting word. 


ViIt 


A ies proved to be little difficulty in 
getting myself appointed Susan’s guard- 
ian. No one else wanted the child. 

I promised the court to do my best for 
her; to treat her, in fact, as I would my 
own flesh and blood. It might well be, I 
said, that before long I should legally adopt 
her. In any event, if this for some unfore- 
seen reason proved inadvisable, I assured 
the court that Susan’s future would be 
provided for. The court benignly replied 
that, as it stood, I was acting very hand- 
somely in the matter; very handsomely; 
no doubt about it. But there was a dim 
glimmer behind the juridic spectacles that 
seemed to imply: ‘‘Handsomely, my dear 
sir, but whether wisely or no is another 
question which, as the official champion of 
widows and orphans, I am not called upon 
to decide.” 

It was with a new sense of responsibility 
that I opened an account in Susan’s name 
with a local savings bank, and a week later 
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beet a short but efficient codicil to my 
will. 

In the meantime—but with alert sus- 
picions—I interviewed several highly rec- 
ommended applicants for Miss Hadow’s 
deserted post; only to find them wanting. 
Poor things! Combined they could hardly 
have met all the requirements, zsthetic and 
intellectual, which I had now set my heart 
upon finding in one lone governess for 
Susan! It would have needed, by this, a 
oy modernized Hypatia to fulfill my 
idea. 

I might of course have waited for Octo- 
ber to send Susan to a select private school 
in the vicinage, patronized by the little 
daughters of our more cautious families. 
It was, by neighborly consent, an excellent 
school, where carefully sterilized cultures— 
physical, moral, mental and social—were 
painlessly injected into the blue blood 
streams of our very nicest young girls. I 
say that I might have done so, but this is a 
euphemism. On the one hand I shrank 
from exposing Susan to possible snubs; on 
the other, a little bird whispered that 
Miss Garnett, principal of the school, 
would not care to expose her carefully ster- 
ilized cultures to an alien contagion. Bear- 
ers of contagion—whether physical, moral, 
mental or social—were not sympathetic to 
Miss Garnett’s clientéle. In Mrs. Parrot’s 
iron phrase, there are places for such. 

Public schools, to wit! But in those long- 
past days—before Susan taught me that 
there are just two kinds of persons, big and 
little; those you can do nothing for because 
they can do nothing for themselves, and 
those you can do nothing for because they 
can do everything for themselves—in those 
days, I admit that I had my own finicky 
fears. Public schools were all very well for 
the children of men who could afford noth- 
ing better. They: had, for example, given 
Bob Blake’s daughter a pretty fair prelim- 
inary training; but they would never do for 
Ambrose Hunt’s ward. Noblesse—or at 
any rate, largesse—oblige. 

Yet here was a quandary: Public schools 
in my estimation being too vulgar for 
Susan, and Susan in the estimation of Hill- 
house Avenue being too vulgar for private 
ones; yea, and though [ still took cogni- 
zance, no subtly modernized Hypatia com- 
ing to me highly recommended for a job— 
how in the name of useless prosperity was I 
to get poor little Susan properly educated 
at all? 

It was Susan who solved this difficulty 
for me, as she was destined to solve most of 
my future difficulties, and all of her own. 

She soon turned the public world about 
her into an _ extra-select, super-private 
school. She impressed all who came into 
contact with her, and made of them her de- 
voted if often unconscious instructors. 
And she began by impressing Miss Goucher 
and Nora and Sonia and Philip Farmer, 
assistant professor of philosophy in Yale 
University; and Maltby Phar, anarchist 
editor of The Garden Exquisite; and— 
first and chiefly—me. 

The case of Phil Farmer was typical. 
Phil and I had been classmates in the dark 
backward and abysm, and we were still, in 
a manner of speaking, friends. I mean that 
though we had few tastes in common we 
kept on liking each other a good deal. Phil 
was a gentle-hearted, stiff-headed sort of 
man, with a conscience—formed for him 
and handed on by a long line of Unitarian 
ministers—a conscience which drove him 
to incredible labor at altitudes few of us 
attain, and where even Phil, it seemed to 
me, found breathing difficult. Not having 
been thrown in with much feminine society 
on his chosen heights he had remained a 
bachelor. The Metaphysical Mountains 
are said to be infested with women, but 
they cluster, I am told, below the snow line. 
Phil did not even meet them by climbing 
through them; he always ballooned straight 
up for the unmelting; and when he occa- 
sionally dropped down his psychic chill sel- 
dom wore entirely off before he was ready 
to ascend again. This protected him; for 
he was a tall, dark-haired fellow whose fea- 
tures had the clear-cut gravity of an Indian 
chieftain; his rare, friendly smile was a de- 
light. So he would hardly otherwise have 
escaped. 

Perhaps once a week it was his habit to 
drop in after dinner and share with me 
three or four pipes’ worth of desultory con- 
versation. We seldom talked shop; since 
mine did not interest him, nor his me. 
Mostly we just ambled aimlessly round the 
outskirts of some chance neutral topic— 
who would win the big game, for example. 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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ENRY FORD and Son, Inc., 

found that pen methods of 

bookkeeping couldn’t keep 
pace with modern quantity-produc- 
tion in the factory. They deter- 
mined to put all departments on 
the same efficiency plan, and after 
careful consideration they installed 
the Elliott-Fisher Flat-Bed System 
for all accounting work. 


Lost motion was stopped immedi- 
ately — with the Flat Writing Sur- 
face of the Elliott-Fisher machine a// 
records of one entry are made at 
one time, resulting in a speed and 
accuracy possible in no other way. 
The Ledger is posted and balanced, 
duplicate remittance advice 
made, and Proof Sheet 
Purchase Journal writ- 
ten all at one opera- 
tion. Each day’s busi- 
ness is a unit by itself, 
finished and balanced 
by noon of the follow- 
ing day. There is no 
longer any delay over 
trial balances. 


Four Elliott-Fisher 
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ure of cash discounts 

through slow handling has ceased; 
Accounting has caught up with 
Production. 


The Proof Sheet is a Journal of 
the day’s transactions. ‘Totals can 
be checked against independent con- 
trol figures to prove the day’s post- 
ings; if the Proof Sheet is correct 


the Ledgers must be, since they are 
written at the same operation. 


The Flat Writing Surface permits 
the simultaneous use of forms of 
different sizes and shapes; of 
posting card, loose-leaf and bound 
records; of making ten to twenty 
carbons; and in every case with 
assurance of perfect registration and 
clear copies. It greatly facilitates 
the handling of forms and carbon 
paper. 

Elliott-Fisher means more than a 
machine; it means a system adapted 
to your needs, whether it be in ac- 
counting, billing, stock keeping, re- 
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With four of these ma- 
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transactions are on the 
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noon tomorrow. Quan- 
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We have descriptive booklets cov- 
ering the various fields—send for 
the one that fits you; or have our 
representative call and study your 
methods with you—there is no 
obligation. 


ELLIOTT-FISHER COMPANY 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Branches in 100 Cities 
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(Continued from Page 127) 
It amused neither of us, but it rested us 
both. 

One night, perhaps a month after Susan 
had come to me, I returned late from a hot 
day’s trip to New York—one more unsuc- 
cessful quest after Hypatia Rediviva—and 
found Phil and Susan sitting together on 
the screened terrace at the back of my 
house, overlooking the garden. It was not 
my custom to spend the muggy mid- 
summer months in town, but this year I 
had been unwilling to leave until I could 
capture and carry off Hypatia Rediviva 
with me. Moreover, I did not know where 


_ to go. The cottage at Watch Hill belonged 


| longer used by either of us. 


) a choice proved difficult. 


to Gertrude, and was in consequence no 
As a grass 
widower I had, in summer, just traveled 
about. Now, with a ward of fourteen to 
care for, just traveling about no longer 
seemed the easiest solution; yet I hated 
camps and summer hotels. I should have to 
rent a place somewhere, that was certain; 
but where? With the world to choose from, 
I was marking 


| time. 


My stuffy fruitless trip had decided me 
to mark time no longer. Hypatia or no 
Hypatia, Susan must be taken to the hills 
or the sea. It was this thought that sim- 
mered in my heated brain as I strolled out 
to the garden terrace and overheard Susan 
say to Phil: 

“But I think it’s much easier to believe 
in the devil than it is in God! Don’t you? 
The devil isn’t all-wise, all-good, all-every- 
thing! He’s a lot more like us.” 

I stopped short and shamelessly listened. 

“That’s an interesting concept,’ re- 
sponded Phil, with his slow, friendly grav- 
ity. ‘You mean, I suppose, that if we 
must be anthropomorphic we ought at 


| least to be consistent.” 


“Wouldn’t it be funny,” said Susan, ‘“‘if I 
did mean that without knowing it?” There 


| was no flippancy, no irony in her tone. 


““*Anthropomorphic,’”’ she added, savoring 
its long-drawn-outness. Susan never missed 
a strange word; she always pounced on it 
at once, unerringly, and made it hers. 
“That’s a Greek word,” explained Phil. 
“It’s a good word,” said Susan, “‘if it has 
a tremendous lot packed up in it. If it 
hasn’t it’s much too long.” 
. “T agree with you,” said Phil; “but it 
as.” 
“What?” asked Susan. 
“It would take me an hour to tell you.” 
“Oh, I’m glad!” cried Susan. “It must 
be a wonderful word! Please go on till 
Ambo comes!”’ 
I decided to take a bath, and tiptoed 
softly and undetected away. 


Ix 


a that evening Phil began to drop 
in every two or three nights, and he did 
not hesitate to tell me that the increasing 
frequency of his visits was due to his pro- 
gressive interest in Susan. 

“She’s a curious child,” he explained; 
which was true in any sense you chose to 
take it, and all the way back to the Latin 
curiosus, “careful, diligent, thoughtful; 
from cura, care,’”’ and so on. 

“T’ve never seen much of children,”’ Phil 
went on; “‘never had many chances, as it 
happens. My sister has three boys, but 
she’s married to a narrow-gauge missionary 
and lives—to call it that—in Ping Lung or 
some such place. I’ve the right address 
somewhere, I think—in a notebook. Ber- 
tha sends me snapshots of the boys from 
time to time, but I can’t say I’ve ever felt 
lonely because of their exile. Funny. Per- 
haps it’s because I never liked Bertha much. 
Bertha has a sloppy mind—you know, with 
chance scraps of things floating round in it. 
Nothing coheres. But you take this young- 
ster of yours now—TI call her yours ——”’ 

“Do!” I interjected. 

“Well, there’s the opposite extreme! 
Susan links everything up, everything she 
gets hold of—facts, fancies, guesses, feel- 
ings; the whole psychic menagerie. Chains 
them all together somehow, and seems to 
think they’ll get on comfortably in the 
same tent. Of course they won’t—can’t— 
and that’s the danger for her! But she’s 
stimulating, Hunt’”—Phil always called 
me Hunt, as if just failing whole-heartedly 
to accept me—‘‘she’s positively stimulat- 
ing! A mind like that must be trained; 
thoroughly, I mean. We must do our best 
for her.” 

The “‘we”’ amused me and—yes, I con- 
fess it—nettled me a little. 

“Don’t worry about that,” I said, and 
more dryly than I had meant to; “I’m 
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combing the country now for a suitable 
governess.”’ 

““Governess!’’ Phil snorted. ‘‘ You don’t 
want a governess for Susan. You want, 
for this job,” he insisted, ‘‘a male intellect— 
a vigorous, disciplined male intellect. 
Music, dancing, water colors—pshaw! 
Deportment—how to enter a drawing- 
room! Fiddle-faddle! How to enter the 
Kingdom of God! That’s more Susan’s 
style,” cried Phil with a most unaccus- 
tomed heat. 

I laughed at him. 

“Are you willing to take her on, Phil?” 
Tasked. “TI believe it’s been done; Epicu- 
rus had a female pupil or two.” 

“T have taken her on,” Phil replied quite 
without resentment. 

““Hadn’t you noticed it?” 

“Yes,” I said; ‘only it’s the other way 
round.” 

“I’ve been appropriated, is that it?” 

“Yes; by Susan. We all have, Phil. 
That vampire child is simply draining us, 
my dear fellow.” 

“All right,”’ said Phil after a second’s 
pause, “if she’s a spiritual vampire, so 
much the better. Only she’ll need a firm 
hand. We must give her suck at regular 
hours; drawupaplan. You can tackle the 
languages, if you like—zsthetics, and all 
that. Pll pin her down to math and logic— 
teach her to think straight. We can safely 
leave her to pick up history and sociology 
and such things for herself. You’ve a mid- 
dling good library, and she’ll browse.” 

“Oh, she’ll browse! She’s browsing now.” 

“Poetry?’”’ demanded Phil, suspicion in 
his tone, anxiety in his eyes. “‘If she runs 
amuck with poetry too soon there’s no hope 
for her. She’ll get to taking sensations 
for ideas, and that’s fatal. A mind like 
Susan’s ——” 

What further he said I missed; a distant 
tinkle from the front-door bell had dis- 
tracted me. 

It was Maltby Phar. He came out to us 
on the garden terrace, unexpected and 
unannounced, 

“Whether you like it or not,’”’ he sighed 
luxuriously, “I’m here for a week. How’s 
the great experiment—eh? Am I too late 
for the bust-up?’’ Then he nodded to Phil. 
“How are you, Mr. Farmer? Delighted to 
meet an old adversary! Shall it be swords 
or pistols this time? Or clubs? But I warn 
you I’m no fit foe; I’m soft. Making up 
our mammoth Christmas number in July 
always unnerves me. By the time I had 
looked overa dozen designs for our cover this 
morning and found Gaspar, Melchior and 
Balthazar in every one of them, mounted 
on fancy camels and heading for an exag- 
gerated star in the right upper dark-blue 
corner, I succumbed to heat and profanity, 
turned ’em all face downward, shuffled ’em, 
grabbed one at random, and then fled for 
solace! Solace,” he added, dropping into a 
wicker armchair, ‘‘can begin, if you like, 
by taking a cool, mellow, liquid form.’’ 

I rang. 

Phil, I saw, was looking annoyed. He 
disliked Maltby Phar, openly disliked him; 
so I felt certain—I was perhaps rather 
hoping—that he would take this oppor- 
tunity to escape. With Phil I was never 
then entirely at ease; but in those days I 
was wholly so with Maltby. Miss Goucher 
answered my summons in person, and I 
suggested a sauterne cup for my friends. 
Phil frowned on the suggestion, but Maltby 
beamed. The ayes had it, and Miss 
Goucher, who had remained neutral, with- 
drew. It was Phil’s chance; yet he sur- 
prised me by settling back and refilling his 
pipe. 

“When you came, Mr. Phar,” he said, 
his tone withdrawing toward formality, 
“‘we were discussing the education of 
Susan.” 

“Then I came just in time!’ cried 
Maltby. 

“For what?” I queried. 

“T may prevent a catastrophe. If you’re 
really going to see this thing through, 
Boz’’—his name for me—‘“‘for God’s sake 
do a little clear thinking first! Don’t drift. 
Don’t flounder. Don’t wallow. Scrap all 
your musty, inbred prejudices once for all, 
and see that at least one kid on this filthy 
old planet gets a plain, honest, unsenti- 
mentalized account of what she is and what 
the world is. If you can bring yourself to 
do that, Susan will be unique. She will be 
the first educated woman in America.” 

*“*What she is and what the world is,’”’ 
repeated Phil slowly. ‘‘What is the world, 
may I ask? And what is Susan?” 

There was a felt tenseness in the moment; 
the hush before battle. We leaned forward 
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a little from our easy-chairs, and no one of 
us noticed that Susan had slipped noise- 
lessly onto the window seat by the opened 
library window which gave upon the ter- 
race. But there, as we later discovered, she 
was; and there, for the present silently, she 
remained. 

“The world,” began Maltby Phar sen- 
tentiously, ‘‘is a pigsty.” 

“Very well,” interrupted Phil; “I'll 
grant you that to start with. What fol- 
lows?” 

“What we see about us,” said Maltby. 

“‘And what do we see?” asked Phil. 

At this inopportune moment Miss 
Goucher reappeared, bearing a Sheffield 
tray, on which stood three antique Vene- 
tian goblets, and a tall pitcher of rare 
Bohemian glass, filled to the brim with an 
iced sauterne cup garnished with fresh 
strawberries and thin disks of pineapple. 
Nothing less suggestive of the conven- 
tional back-lot piggery could have been 
imagined. By the time a table had been 
placed, our goblets filled, and Miss Goucher 
had retired, Maltby had decided to try a 
new opening. 

“Excellent!” he resumed, having drained 
and refilled his goblet. ‘‘Now Mr. Farmer, 
if you really wish to know what the world is 
and Susan is, I am ready. Have with you! 
And by the way, Boz,’’ he interjected, sip- 
ping his wine, “your new housekeeper is 
one in a thousand. Mrs. Parrot was admir- 
able; I’ve been absurdly regretting her 
ees But Mrs. Parrot never quite rose to 
this.”’ 

Phil’s tongue clicked an impatient pro- 
test against the roof of his mouth. “I am 
still unenlightened, Mr. Phar.” 

“True,” said Maltby. ‘“That’s the 
worst of you romantic idealists. It’s your 
permanent condition.”’ He settled back in 
his chair, and fell to his old trick of slowly 
caressing the back of his left hand with the 
palm of his right. “The world, my dear 
Mr. Farmer,” he continued, ‘‘the universe 
indeed, as we have come gradually to know 
it, is an infinity of blindly clashing forces. 
They have always existed, they will always 
exist; they have always been blind, and 
they always will be. Anything may happen 
in such an infinity, and we—this world of 
men and microbes—are one of the things 
which has temporarily happened. It’s re- 
grettable, but it isso. And though there is 
nothing final we can do about it, and very 
little in any sense, still this. curious acci- 
dent of the human intellect enables us to do 
something. We can at least admit the plain 
facts of our horrible case. Here, a self- 
realizing accident, we briefly are. Death 
will dissipate us one by one, and the world 
in due time. That much we know. But 
while we last, why must we add imaginary 
evils to our real ones,’and torment our- 
selves with false hopes and ridiculous 
fears? 

“Why can’t each one of us learn to say: 
‘I am an accident of no consequence in a 
world that means nothing. I might be a 
stone, but I happen to be a man. Hence, 
certain things give me pleasure, others 
pain. And obviously in an accidental mean- 
ingless world I can owe no duty to anyone 
but myself. I owe it to myself to get as 
much pleasure and to avoid as much pain 
as possible. Unswerving egotism should be 
my law.” 

He paused to sip again, with a side glance 
toward Phil. 

“Elementary, all this, I admit. I apolo- 
gize for restating it to a scholar. But such 
are the facts as science reveals them—are 
they not? You have to try somehow to go 
beyond science to get round them. And 
where do you go—you. romantic idealists? 
Where can you go? Nowhere outside of 
yourselves, I take it. So you plunge, per- 
force, down below the threshold of reason 
into a mad chaos of instinct and desire and 
dream. And what there do you find? Buga- 
boos, my dear sir, simply bugaboos: divine 
orders, hells, heavens, purgatories, moral 
sanctions—all the wild insanity, in two 
words, that has made our wretched lives 
even less worth living than they could and 
should be!”’ 

“Should? Why should?” asked Phil. 
‘Granting your universe, who gives a neg- 
ligible damn for a little discomfort more 
or less?” 

“T do!”? Maltby asserted. “I want all 
the comfort I can get; and I could get far 
more in a world of clear-seeing secular ego- 
tists than I can in this mixed mess of super- 
stitious, sentimental idealists which we 
choose to call civilized society !”’ 

It was at this point that Susan spoke 
from her window: 
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“Pearl and papa weren’t married, Mr. 
Phar; but they didn’t get much fun out of 
not being.” 

I confess that I felt a nervous chill start 
at the base of my spine and shiver up 
toward my scalp. Even Phil, the man of 
Indian gravity, looked for an instant per- 
turbed. 

“Susan!” I demanded sharply. ‘Have 
you been listening?”’ 

““Mustn’t I listen?” asked Susan. “Why 
not? Are you cross, Ambo?” 

“The mischief’s done,’’ said Phil to me 
quietly; ‘‘better not make a point of it.” 

“Please don’t be cross, Ambo,” Susan 
pleaded, slipping through the window to 
the terrace and coming straight over to me. 
““Mr. Phar feels just the way papa did about 
things; only papa couldn’t talk so splen- 
didly. He had a very poor vocabulary ’’— 
““Vocabulary!”’ I gasped—‘‘except nasty 
words and swearing. But he meant just 
what Mr. Phar means, inside.’’ 

Phil, as she ended, began to make 
strange choking noises and retired suddenly 
into his handkerchief. Maltby put down 
his glass and stared at Susan. 

“Young person,” he finally said, “you 
ought to be spanked! Don’t you know it’s 
an unforgivable sin to spy on your elders?” 

“But you don’t believe in sin,” re- 
sponded Susan calmly, without the tiniest 
suspicion of smartness or pertness in her 
tone or bearing. ‘“‘You believe in doing 
what you want to. I wanted to hear what 
you were saying, Mr. Phar.” 

*‘Of course you did!’”’ Phil struck in. 
“But next time, Susan, as a concession to 
good manners, you might let us know you’re 
in the neighborhood.” 

Susan bit her lower lip very hard before 
she managed to reply. 

“Yes. I will next time. I’m sorry, Phil.” 
(Phil!) Thenshe turned to Maltby. “‘ButI 
wasn’t spying! I just didn’t know you 
would any of you mind.” 

“We don’t really,” I said. “Sit down, 
dear. You’re always welcome.” I had been 
doing some stiff concentrated thinking in 
the last three minutes, and now I had taken 
the plunge. ‘‘The truth is, Susan,” I went 
on, “‘that most children who live in good 
homes, who are what is called well brought 
up, are carefully sheltered from any facts 
or words or thoughts which their parents 
do not consider wholesome or pleasant. 
Parents try to give their children only what 
they have found to be best in life; they 
try to keep them in ignorance of every- 
thing else.’ 

“But they can’t,” said Susan. 
least they couldn’t in Birch Street.” 

“No. Nor elsewhere. But they try. 
And they always make believe to them- 
selves that they have succeeded. So it’s 
supposed to be very shocking and dan- 
gerous for a girl of your age to listen to 
the free conversation of men of our age. 
That’s the reason we all felt a little guilty 
at first when we found you’d been over- 
hearing us.”’ 

“How funny,” said Susan. ‘‘Papa never 
cared.” 

“Good for him!” exclaimed Maltby. “I 
didn’t feel guilty, for one! I refuse to be 
convicted of so hypocritically squeamish a 
reaction.” 

“Oh!” Susan sighed, almost with rap- 
ture. “You know such a lot of words, Mr. 
Phar! You can say anything.” 

“Thanks,” said Maltby; ‘‘I rather flat- 
ter myself that I can.” 

“And you do,” grunted Phil. ‘But 
words,” he took up the dropped threads 
awkwardly, “are nothing in themselves, 
Susan. You are too fond of mere words. It 
isn’t words that matter; it’s ideas.’ 

“Yes, Phil,’ said Susan meekly, “‘but I 
love words—best of all when they’re pic- 
tures.” 

Phil frowned, without visible effect upon 
Susan. I saw that her mind had gone else- 
where. 

“Ambo?” 

“Yes, dear?” 

“You mustn’t ever worry about me, 
Ambo. My hearing or knowing things—or 
saying them. I—I guess I’m different.’ 

Maltby’s face was a study in suppressed 
amazement; Phil was still frowning. It 
was all too much for me, and I laughed— 
laughed from the lower ribs! 

Susan laughed with me, springing from 
her chair to throw her arms tightly round 
my neck in one big joyous suffocating hug. 

“Oh, Ambo!” she cried, breathless. 
“Tsn’t it going to be fun—all of us—to- 
gether—now we can talk!” 
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Cooking Ulensils 


For Every Kitchen Need 


| eae size—every shape—in bright, gleaming Alu- 
minum, or pure-white Enameled Steel—Aladdin 
Cooking Urengils satisfy every kitchen need. — - 


Long service and durability are guaranteed by the big red 
Aladdin label on Enameled Steel and by the Aladdin 


quality mark on Aluminum utensils. 


The pleasing, practical shapes insure kitchen conven- 
ience, time saving and better cooking —and a bright, 
attractive kitchen. 


Progressive hardware, house- furnishing and department 
stores sell Aladdin. 


See your dealer or write for Aladdin Aluminum Cata- 
logue E-719 and Aladdin Enameled Steel Catalogue F-719 


Made by 
THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


Also makers of New Perfection and Puritan 
Oil Cook Stoves and Perfection Oil Heaters. 


7604 Platt Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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Convenience Features 
1.Actual Capacities by Government Standards 
2. Double Lipped Sauce Pans 
3Notched ears that keep bails cool 
4.Smooth comfortable handles — 
5.Round easy-to-clean corners 
aMore pleasing & practical shapes 









Aladdin Cooking Utensils pictured 
on this page are 









Aluminum Convex Kettle 
Enameled Steel Double Boiler 
Enameled Steel Tea Kettle 
Aluminum Straight Sauce Pan 
Enameled Steel Windsor Dipper 
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The Brown Shaping Lasts in- 
sure perfect freedom of action 
for the foot, while giving 
needed support at every point. 
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here comport and health combine 


THE growing feet must be comfortably shod, or the 
child will not take the daily exercise necessary to health. 


Buster Brown Shoes are the most comfortable 
shoes a boy or girl can wear— because the Brown 
Shaping Lasts provide the correct space at every 
point inside the shoes, without cramping, pinch- 
ing or binding the feet. 


The Brown Shaping Lasts insure the natural 
growth and development of the feet, and thus 
prevent corns, bunions, twisted toes, weak ankles 
and broken arches. 


Good stores everywhere sell them for $4.00, 
$5.00, $6.00 and up, according to style and size— 
in button, lace and blucher models, in all fashion- 
ableleathers. Alwaysask for Buster Brown Shoes. 


To learn the truth about children’s shoes, 
read “Training the Growing Feet’’—the free 
book that explains why children need special 
shoes and tells how and where to secure them. 
Write for it today. 


BROWN SHOE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U. 5. A. 


Manufacturers of White House Shoes for Men, Maxine Shoes for Women, 
Buster Brown Shoes for Boys and Girls, and Blue Ribbon Service Shoes. 


For Boys 
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But let’s do a little figuring. The 1915 
Iowa census shows that there are 199,755 
farms in Iowa averaging 164 acres in size. 
Now 8.9 per cent of this applied to the 
whole state would mean about 17,779 farms 
were sold. If 1400 farms sold for $60,296,- 
906, one farm sold for $43,069 and 17,779 
sold at the same rate would mean a total 
of $765,723,751. Now my best judgment 
is that you could double this and still not 
exceed the amount involved in the farm 
real-estate transactions in Iowa in 1919. 

Here’s another way to figure it: Prof. 
O. G. Lloyd, farm-management expert at 
the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, 
at Ames, has estimated from the data col- 
lected by the government men, along with 
information from other sources, that the 
average Iowa farm increased in value about 
$16,000 in 1919 because of the land boom, 
or approximately $100 an acre. Multiply 
$16,000 by the total number of farms in the 
state and you have a sum of $3,196,080,000 
as the total increased value of Iowa lands 
because of the boom. 

This is an increase of fifty per cent for 
1919 and an increase of one hundred per 
cent since 1915. 

The stories that real-estate men tell of 
the amount of farm-sale business done 
sound like fairy tales. One firm in Dallas 
County, Iowa, sold fifty-six farms the first 
six months of the year. The May business 
of this firm totaled more than $1,000,000. 
A lawyer in Grundy County told me that 
he had written contracts for about 150 
sales. In another county one firm figures 
that it did $9,000,000 worth of business. In 
Warren County an average of twenty farms 
to each of the sixteen townships was sold. 
In Cass County, on one day, June twenty- 
sixth, twenty-three farms aggregating 4000 
acres and valued at $1,000,000, changed 
hands in the town of Anita. In Worth 
County there was sold round $3,000,000 
worth in three months. 


What the Agents Said 


A firm at Madrid, Boone County, had 
sold—a member told me—up to September 
first fifty-two farms that totaled round 
7600 acres and at an average price of 
approximately $300 an acre. This made a 
business of $2,280,000 for them, or perhaps 
$3,000,000 for the year. One agent in 
Clinton County cleared $210 a day on com- 
missions during one month at the height of 
the boom. I have it from an intimate friend 
as authentic that one real-estate agent in 
the state had to pay an income tax on his 
earnings the past year of nearly $25,000— 
tax, this sum is, mind you, not the total 
amount of his earnings. 

This has been a heyday year for real- 
estate agents in Iowa and elsewhere. These 
examples are but a few picked out from a 
great lot I have heard, some authentic, 
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some hearsay, but all relatively true. These 
agents have made more money in 1919 than 
they would have made in five ordinary 
years or in a lifetime. But their stories are 
no more interesting than some of the tales 
men tell of the sale of the farms. 

In July, 1918, a banker at Hartley, Iowa, 
bought an eighty-acre farm for $300 an 
acre. His friends told him that he had 
bought a lemon at such a high price. In 
May, 1919—in less than a year—he sold 
the farm for exactly $500 an acre. He had 
cleared $16,000 on an investment of $24,000. 

At Humboldt, Iowa, a farmer bought a 
320-acre farm on May 1, 1919, for $225 an 
acre. He sold it in November for $285 an 
acre. His profit was $19,200 on the deal. 

A farmer at Armstrong, Iowa, bought 
160 acres of land four years ago at $100 an 
acre. In May, 1919, he bought another 160 
acres for $250 an acre. He sold the entire 
farm six weeks after making the second 
purchase for $100,000, or about $312 an 
acre. His profit was $44,000 for his invest- 
ment in Iowa dirt. 


Some Sales in lowa 


A man at Dinsdale, Iowa, bought a 
quarter section of land in March at the 
rate of $285 an acre and sold it in July for 
$425, an increase of $140 an acre, or a total 
profit of $22,400. How long would it have 
taken him to make the same profit by plow- 
ing corn and feeding hogs? Just make a 
guess, 

Twelve years ago a man at Armstrong 
paid $24,000 for a half section of land. He 
sold this July 15, 1919, for $108,000. His 
investment had grown nearly 400 per cent 
in those twelve years. It pays these modern 
days to hide one’s talents in the cornfield. 

In 1864 a man came to Tama County 
and bought 160 acres for four dollars an 
acre. Recently he refused to take $400 an 
acre for this same farm. Jack’s beanstalk 
has nothing on his four dollars when it 
comes to growing. 

A 175-acre farm at Glidden, bought two 
years ago for $300 an acre, was sold in 
November, 1919, for $450 an acre. A 
profit of $26,250 is not so bad for two years 
of ownership. It beats feeding steers—or 
being a bank president. 

Do these stories sound fishy? Well, they 
are just some conservative ones. I could 
tell of farms bought one day and sold over- 
night for a small fortune more than was 
paid; of men racing by train and autos to 
get hold of land first; of men speculating 
on a shoe string almost and getting rich 
overnight; of deeds and actions of land- 
crazed men that equal an oil strike in an 
Oklahoma oil-boom town. I have here on 
my desk hundreds of stories like these I 
have told. Give me two weeks and a 
flivver in Iowa or Illinois and I could have 
ten thousand of them to tell. 


But interesting as these stories are— 
modern fairy tales of wealth that put to 
shame the stories of Aladdin or Sindbad 
the Sailor—there is a still more interesting 
angle. This is of the farms that have 
changed hands several times. Many and 
many of these sold three, four and even six 
times within the last six months or a year. 
In a certain Iowa bank I have been told 
that there are held nine contracts for one 
farm sold that many times in one year. 

In Jasper County, Iowa, a 160-acre farm 
was sold to a real-estate firm in 1917 for 
$200 an acre. Within a few weeks it sold 
for $212. About August, 1918, it sold a 
third time for $265 an acre and then late in 
the fall it sold for $281. In June, 1919, it 
was bought by a man in Newton for $325 
an acre. Along in August this man again 
sold the farm for $400 an acre. His own 
modest profit for a three months’ fly on the 
land market was a measly $12,000. The 
present owner now wants to sell the farm 
again. Heaven only knows how much it 
will bring. What’s the use of trying to 
turn lead into gold? You can do it easier 
with Iowa corn dirt. 

Here are four typical sales in Tama 
County, where the lowa boom was fiercest. 
A 240-acre farm sold in 1918 for $265 an 
acre, was resold along in March, 1919, for 
$275 and in July once more for $325—an 
increase of $14,400 over the 1918 price. A 
second farm of 160 acres was bought along 
in June for $285 an acre, sold in early July 
for $426 and within a week was turned 
again for $455. A third farm of 120 acres 
was bought in July for $278 and in a few 
days was sold for $430. A fourth farm 
that was bought for $100 an acre twelve 
years ago was sold for $275 an acre early in 
1919. It was resold for $300 in September 
and turned again in mid-October for $322. 
The man who bought it turned down an 
offer of $400 an acre and about $16,000 
profit late in October. 


Quick as a Gunshot 


At Clearfield a farm that was sold for 
$200 an acre in March has since been resold 
respectively for $210, $230 and $405 an 
acre. At Lamoni a 220-acre farm was 
bought for $155 an acre along in July and 
the same day resold for $200 an acre. This 
is in the southern part of the state, where 
land is worth a good bit less. But $9900 is 
not bad pin money to pick up in one day’s 
speculation. 

I could tell stories like this by the score. 
But there is no need. The ones I have given 
illustrate just what the land boom has 
meant in actual figures to the landowners 
and land speculators of Iowa. It is Corn 
Belt frenzied finance in good working order. 

Just how this land boom began no one 
seems to know. Why it began is a mooted 
question, though there are reasons aplenty, 
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as I shall presently relate. It just seemed 
to come at once like the shot of a gun. It 
was like a toy balloon held in leash, that 
accidentally cut loose suddenly soared to 
the skies. No one seems to have started 
the boom. But once it came, real-estate 
men and speculators were quick to take 
hold of it, particularly men with the gam- 
bling instinct in their veins. Once it was in 
motion, these men saw to it that the boom 
continued. 

A number of big real-estate firms saw the 
advantage of proper advertising. Local 
papers and the Des Moines papers as well 
all through the summer were filled with 
hundreds of ads, some big display ads tak- 
ing up quarter and half pages, thousands of 
them in the classified columns. This was 
more and more true as the summer wore on. 
As fuel is added to a fire, so was money 
put in advertising to keep the boom going. 


Farm Advertising 


On Wednesday, August twentieth, a Des 
Moines morning paper carried 310 Iowa 
farm ads, 371 Minnesota ads and 50 more 
from other states. These included actual 
farms listed or of a firm stating the actual 
number of farms it had listed for sale. On 
August twenty-fourth a Des Moines Sun- 
day paper carried a total of 774 ads. These 
included 180 of Iowa farms, 378 Minne- 
sota, 11 Missouri, 5 Nebraska, 84 Wiscon- 
sin and 116 from other states. This same 
issue carried in addition general ads of 
seventy-nine other real-estate firms. 

Des Moines evening newspaper of Oc- 
tober fifteenth carried a total of 183 farm 
ads, of which eighty-nine were from Iowa 
and the rest from other states. This issue 
carried ads of forty-seven real-estate firms. 
A Sunday paper of November twenty-third 
had a total of 620 farms listed. 

Examination of country weeklies over 
the state showed an astounding number of 
farms advertised or listed for sale. An 
August fifteenth issue of a Storm Lake pa- 
per recorded the sale of seven farms and 
listed 303 for sale. An August first issue of 
a Tama County paper reported twenty-five 
farms sold and seventy-seven for sale. 
These two are typical of hundreds of Iowa 
weeklies during the time from April to 
August and September. 

When the boom began to die down, when 
people began to get wary of too-high prices 
and when advertising failed to stir up the 
suckers to bite, the real-estate men hit 
upon the idea of auction sales. A farm 
would be advertised to sell at auction. 
This would bring a crowd of people. The 
farm would be cried and sold to the highest 
bidder. 

I have records of any number of such 
sales, with prices paid as high as $425 an 
acre. But the chief value from an auction 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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Three Hack Saw Tests 


In your search for the better hack 
saw blade that will reduce your | 
cutting costs make these three tests. 
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1st — Compare the teeth 


Saw teeth are little chisels 
and like chisels can’t cut unless 
} they have acute cutting edges. 
Blunt angled teeth that scrape 
instead of cut are usually so 
made because the maker can’t 
get the right steel and heat treatment to ‘‘hold 
the points’. Star Saws have acute angled teeth. 








2nd —Test for Tungsten steel 


The best saws are made of 
expensive tungsten steel for 
quick cutting and long wear. 
Hold the blade on the side 
of a grinding wheel and if 
made of tungsten steel it will 





send off a few dark red sparks that scarcely ‘‘ex- 
plode” or branch off at all. If carbon steel it 
will give off a plentiful shower of bright yellow 
sparks all exploding or branching off. ‘Tests of 
Star Saws showthat they are madeof tungstensteel. 


3rd—Try the blades on 


your hardest work pos 
EFFICIENCY =e 


Teeth may be acute angled 
and not hold their points —of 
tungsten steel and so brittle 
the blade breaks or the teeth 
strip off. But a blade that 
stands up with the first two ‘ 
tests can then be tried out in the final test bt 
all—a trial in your hardest work. Our booklet 
on ‘‘Hack Saw Efficiency’’ gives helpful sugges- 
tions on how to do this. 





€) STAR HALK SAW BLADES & 


[made of Tungsten steel }—— 
Machine and Hand Flexible and All Hard 





Star Saws show their real worth best under the pressure of hard 
working conditions. Crowd on weight and speed to the limit of en- 
durance and prove to your own satisfaction that the Star will stand 
a little more punishment and cut a little longer and a little faster 
than any blade you can compare it with. 


When you have made this discovery you have found the Star road 
to lower cutting costs and a higher profit. Which is a worth-while 
discovery in any plant that cuts metal. 


Star Hack Saw Service men in all chief cities are at your service. 
Address our distributors the Millers Falls Co., Millers Falls, Mass. 


Manufactured Boy 





‘MIDDLETOWN, NY. 
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UTSTANDING quality more 
than anything else, is the reason 
for the generous measure of 
success which has come to Ajax, 

and to dealers selling Ajax tires. 


We wish you could see the painstak- 
ing care with which Ajax materials are 
selected and made into tires for you. Men 
who make Ajax tires are chosen just as 
carefully. You may be sure, too, that Ajax 
quality will be steadfastly maintained — 
even improved, if science finds a way. 


Ajax Cord Tires embody all the proved 
essentials in quality tire building, plus 


the service advantages imparted by two 


points of excellence which belong exclu- 


sively to Ajax. 

Note that Cleated Tread. It holds— 
with a firm, sure grip, like the cleats on 
the soles of athletes’ shoes. And those 
Shoulders of Strength—they are but- 
tresses of rubber which reinforce the wear- 
ing surface. They strengthen the tire where 
strain is most severe. 


The Ajax Sales and Service Depot near- 
est you is headquarters for Ajax Cord Tires, 
Ajax Road King (fabric) Tires, Ajax Inner 
Tubes and Ajax H. Q. (High Quality) Tire 
Accessories. 


AJAX RUBBER CO., INc. 


Branches in leading cities 


NEW YORK 


Factories in Trenton, N. J. 
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was in the stimulation to other sales. Get- 
ting the crowd together, getting them 
| stirred up, generating excitement, getting 
| men to bid against each other, giving the 
farmers and other buyers a chance to swap 
| experiences—all this would bring on a re- 
_newed activity in buying. 
|. The auction game is still being worked 
_in some places. 
|_ To tell the story of Illinois is to tell the 
Towa story over again. The boom began in 
| the central strip of corn land in the state, 
/mainly in McLean, Champaign, Living- 
ston, Woodford and Douglas counties, but 
it spread all over the state and raged just 
as fiercely in the north as it did in the cen- 
tral portions. 

There was the same sudden jump in 
prices, anywhere from $50 to $150 an acre 
increase and a probable average increase 
‘for the state of $100 an acre. There was the 
‘same buying and selling and reselling of 
farms. A 150-acre farm in McLean County 
‘that was bought in July for $466 an acre 
‘sold in August for $566. A Champaign 
County farm that sold in May for $375 an 
jacre resold in July for $425. 

Some representative sales in McLean 
County are $330, $400, $500, $577. In 
Woodford I know of farm sales at $615, 
'$687 and $700; in Sangamon at $540, in 
Lee at $386 and so on. Taking fifteen rep- 
resentative sales ranging in price from $200 
to $700 an acre, I find that they averaged 
190 acres in size and $414 an acre in price. 
This is higher, of course, than the average 
jof the bulk of sales even for the best por- 
tions of the state. But it shows the general 
tendency toward high prices. This ten- 
dency had been foreshadowed, however, 
more than in Iowa during the last two or 
jthree years by isolated high-priced sales 
jhere and there. 

I stopped one day at Belvidere, county 
seat of Boone County, in the extreme 
northern part of the state. This is out of 
the best corn region and in the heart of the 
dairy section. Here the boom had been 
jjust as bad as a hundred miles south. I 
went into one of the banks there to ask for 
information. 

“Well, I should say we have had a land 
boom here,”’ replied the banker to my ques- 
tion. ‘‘We have been land crazy round 
here. Everyone is selling land or buying it. 
A dry-goods merchant is just as likely to be 
out selling farms as he is selling dry goods. 
L went out on the street the other day, 
walked up and down, and there must have 
been thirty-five men standing round on the 
corners, each the middle of a knot of men or 
buttonholing a prospect off to one side— 
and all selling land. Right round here I 
know of fifty farms that have changed 
hands in the last sixty days.” 































Good Roads and Poor Poets 


































“Our $200-an-acre land is now selling at 
$300. I would say that the average in- 
erease for all land round here has been fifty 
dollars an acre. A little farther south the 
price has increased anywhere from $100 to 
$175 an acre. Lots of it is bought by spec- 
glators. They pay just a few hundred dol- 
lars down and expect to sell soon. I know 
of a man over in the next county who has 
odought fifty-three farms in this manner. 
But many of the farms too are being bought 
by renters.” 

This is but typical of almost any town in 

zentral and northern Illinois. The total 
number of farms sold in the state, the in- 
srease in price, the total profits are all 
matters of conjecture. You can figure it 
jut for yourself or wait until reports are 
published in about steen years from now. 
But the money involved figures up into 
hundreds of millions of dollars and the 
total increase in value, as in Iowa, will 
reach into billions. 
Go to Indiana, where there are more good 
toads to the square mile and poor poets to 
the cubic yard than in any other state in 
the land, and all over the state you find 
there has been a land boom. The first town 
of any size I visited was Crawfordsville, 
county seat of Montgomery County. Here 
the boom did not strike until the latter 
part of June and it was all over by the 
middle of August. 

But round Crawfordsville land in that 
time increased anywhere from twenty-five 
dollars an acre to $100. One real-estate 
firm in the town told me that it had han- 
dled 125 sales. A bank that deals in land 
had made seventy-five sales. Another 
real-estate firm informed me that it had 
made sixty-five sales. A small firm gave 
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me twenty as the number of farms it had 
sold. And there were three or four other 
established firms in town whom I did not 
visit. I had heard enough to give me some 
idea of the vast farm-sale business that 
had been done here. These were not wild 
guesses either, but actual figures. In some 
instances before my eyes the real-estate 
man took out his records and counted the 
contracts on file. 

These men gave me any number of actual 
instances of farms being sold over and over 
again, each time at a substantial increase. 
One 180-acre farm that sold in December, 
1918, for $220 an acre, sold in August, 
1919, for $300. A farm that sold for $150 
in August was resold in September for $225 
an acre. One farm had been sold four 
times respectively for $90, $100, $110 and 
$150 an acre. One of 600 acres changed 
hands in September for $250 after it had 
sold in August for $190 and in March for 
$175. An eighty-acre place that brought 
$200 one day in July was sold three days 
later for $225 and in September for $250. 
A farm near New Richmond, some miles 
north, sold respectively for $175, $178, $195 
and $200 an acre. 


In the Maumee Valley 


These prices do not go so high as in 
Illinois and Iowa. But the percentage of 
increase, the boom of them, the specula- 
tion in them is just the same. 

The reasons for this Indiana boom are 
different, however, from those in the other 
two states mentioned, as I’ll tell about 
presently. 

Over round Ft. Wayne, clear across the 
state, I found conditions just about as at 
Crawfordsville. Land that three or four 
years ago was selling at $100 and $150 an 
acre went like hot cakes—and with no more 
concern than one would order hot cakes 
for breakfast—for $300 an acre this past 
summer. One large real-estate firm oper- 
ating in this region and also extensively in 
Ohio and Illinois and with a dozen branch 
offices or more has sold several hundred 
farms. The Ft. Wayne branch alone had 
sold almost a hundred farms up to the first 
of October. The top price paid was round 
$350 an acre. The increase in price was 
anywhere from $50 up to $150 an acre. 

I have figures from a number of other 
sections of Indiana, but it is useless to give 
them. They are so similar that it would 
just be a useless mass of details. 

I went on into Ohio and during several 
weeks of travel over the western, north- 
western and central portions of the state I 
found land boom and land talk wherever I 
went. From Dayton to Mt. Stirling and 
Columbus, north through Sidney, Wapa- 
koneta, Lima, Van Wert, Paulding and 
Bryan—everywhere there had been buying 
and selling of farms to a degree never seen 
in the state before. 

One real-estate man at Marion sold fif- 
teen farms in two weeks. A firm at Sidney 
sold $118,000 worth of farms in a few 
months. Since these were smaller, any- 
where from ten acres up to eighty acres, in 
a region where farms are scarcely half the 
size of Illinois farms, this record compares 
favorably with other records that look on 
the face much bigger. One man at Wapa- 
koneta told me that he had sold fifteen 
farms himself within a few months. 

At Lima, county seat of Allen County, 
one real-estate firm sold fifty farms from 
March to September, 1919, totaling $1,500,- 
000 worth of business. I saw the contracts 
counted and the sum added. This firm had 
sold six more in September in addition to 
this. Another Lima firm told me it had 
sold more than fifty farms. A third firm 
had sold about fifty. 

“T believe that at least thirty-five per 
cent of the farms in Allen County have 
changed hands in 1919,” one of the best- 
known real-estate men in Lima told me. 
“Land has increased here anywhere from 
fifty to seventy-five dollars an acre all over 
the county. It is still going up. There is a 
lot of speculation, but also a lot of buying 
for homes. There has been a lot of buying, 
selling and reselling. 

“One farm of a hundred acres that sold 
four years ago for seventy dollars an acre 
sold early this year for $140 and last week 
for $165. A farm that a man bought for 
$185 this last spring he sold for $225 re- 
cently and just now it has sold once more 
for $250 an acre. A large farm that brought 
$150 early in the year sold again for $175 
and then a third time for $235 an acre. 
And that’s the way land has been going all 
round.” 
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From Lima I drove over to Delphos, a 
smaller town in the extreme western part 
of Allen County. Here one firm had sold 
eighteen farms that totaled nearly $325,000. 
There were four other men in town sellin 
farms. There was the same increase in 
price of fifty or seventy-five dollars an 
acre. Farms that early in the year sold for 
$150 to $200 sold in July, August and Sep- 
tember for $200 and $275. I was told of 
sales at $315, $333 and of one man who has 
his farm listed at $400 an acre. There was 
the same selling and reselling. One 120- 
acre farm that sold late in 1918 for $200 
had changed hands since for $225, then for 
$240 and a fourth time at $260 an acre. 
This is a typical example. 

When I came to northwestern Ohio I 
found a land boom that in wide extent, in 
the energy with which things boomed and 
in the results rivaled anything any place I 
had been. As I traveled through Wiiliams, 
Defiance, Paulding and Van Wert coun- 
ties I found conditions that rivaled Lowa at 
its most frenzied time. To understand this 
boom here it is necessary to explain some- 
thing of the conditions. 

The Maumee River is formed at Ft. 
Wayne by the union of two smaller streams. 
The Maumee Valley, running away and 
ever widening out from Ft. Wayne to the 
northeast, is one of the richest farming re- 
gions in America. Here is corn land so 
fertile and rich in mineral elements that 
addition of commercia! or farm fertilizer 
actually seems to retard crop growth in- 
stead of aiding it. The valley is some 150 
mi long and seyenty miles wide at the 
end. 

Running out from Ft. Wayne are two 
ridges anywhere from a hundred to several 
hundred feet wide on top and from a few 
feet to twenty or thirty feet high. One goes 
to the southeast and along its top line lies 
the Lincoln Highway. The other goes to 
the northeast toward: Hicksville and Bryan 
and on its ridge for a way runs the Yellow- 
stone Trail. Between these two natural 
ridges, constructed countless ages ago by 
Nature, lies the Maumee Valley. It is a 
land of rich, black, alluvial loam with a 
clay subsoil that holds moisture. This land 
is corn land, almost exactly the same in 
chemical composition as the gray loam of 
Illinois or the black loam of Iowa. 

Twenty-five years ago this whole region 
was largely a vast swamp and covered with 
virgin hardwood trees. So thick were the 
trees and so much of the land was under 
water that it was scarcely habitable by 
man. 

For long years, while the Iowa and 
Illinois farms had been mined and ex- 
ploited to grow bumper crops of corn, this 
Iand was the home of wild animals and 
hunters came in great numbers to paddle 
round in boats and hunt, much as the In- 
dians of an earlier day had hunted here. 


The Preacher’s Bargain 


Men thought that this land would al- 
ways be thus. But timber became scarcer 
and more valuable. So about twenty-five 
years ago timber companies came here, en- 
tered the valley and in just a few years 
cleared the timber off the whole space. A 
banker at Paulding told me that twenty- 
four years ago in Paulding County there 
were twenty-four stave factories running at 
one time and sawmills by the hundred. 

The timber gone, it was seen that all this 
land could be drained. So the timber com- 
panies divided the land up into small 
tracts and sold it to men for a song. The 
best land could be bought for from fifteen 
to eighteen dollars an acre and on almost 
any terms a man wanted. These men who 
came in were of the pioneer type. They 
worked long and hard to clear out the 
stumps, dig drainage ditches, build roads 
and fences. In barely ten years this whole 
region was conquered in forty and eighty 
acre tracts and turned into high-producing 
farm land. 

About fifteen years ago, just after the 
land had been fairly cleared up, a boom 
struck the region and land jumped from 
thirty and forty dollars an acre to round 
seventy-five and eighty. Many of the men 
who had done the pioneer work sold out at 
this time, satisfied with their profits. Folks 
in Paulding tell of the first man who about 
that time had nerve enough to declare that 
he would not sell until he received $100 an 


acre. 
“You'll have that farm until you die,” 
said his friends. 
But along came a preacher who actually 
paid that amount—the first farm in the 
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county that ever sold for such an enor- 
mous sum. 

“‘He’s stung,”’ said everyone. 

But some time later the preacher sold it 
for $115 an acre. A few years ago it sold for 
oo an acre. In 1919 it changed hands at 

To-day this land is ninety per cent 
drained. The swamps and the stumps are 
gone. There are fences and fine farm- 
steads. All over the valley there are hun- 
dreds of miles of hard-surfaced roads and 
even concrete ones. Where twenty-five 
years ago was a vast swamp there are to- 
day nine trunk-line railroads and a net- 
work of electric interurbans. Here it was, 
the garden spot of the Corn Belt—and all 
ready to be boomed. 

Well, this year the boom came and it 
came with a bang as well as with a boom. It 
does not matter where you go, from one end 
to the other, you can hear the same story. 
All over the valley land has gone up an aver- 
age of nearly seventy-five dollars an acre. 
In many places of course there are in- 
stances of its going up a good bit more. Any 
number of farms are selling round $300 and 
I heard of men asking $400 an acre. 

At Bryan in Williams County one real- 
estate firm had sold fifty-two farms up to 
the day in September when I visited them. 
The head of the firm told me that two or 
three other firms in town had sold about as 
many. He estimated that 300 farms had 
been sold in the surrounding country in the 
five months previous. He had sold a total 
of about 12,000 acres of land, on which he 
had made a commission of five dollars an 
acre, or $60,000. This was three times as 
much as he had ever sold in any similar 
period in his life. The day I was there he 
had three hundred farms listed for sale, 
totaling 30,000 acres. 


A Well-Spent Dollar 


At Paulding, as nearly as I could de- 
termine, there were about 200 farms sold 
during the boom. One of the smaller real- 
estate firms told me it‘had sold forty. An- 
other firm was reported to have sold round 
a hundred. Land had advanced on some 
farms $100 and $150 an acre above what it 
would have sold for at the beginning of the 
year. The top price was about $300 an 
acre. 

Over at Payne, a smaller town in the 
county, I found one firm that had sold 
forty farms during the year. These men 
here placed the number of farms sold in 
the county during the summer at 400. 
Land had been bringing $350 here, with 
the bulk of the sales close to $300 an acre. 

At Hicksville in Defiance County the 
boom struck the town like a cyclone strikes 
a town in Kansas. It came all on a sum- 
mer’s day, early in August, burned like a 
fierce fire and then in two weeks or so died 
down suddenly. But in those two weeks 
land advanced $100 an acre in price and 
thirty farms changed hands right round 
within a few miles of the town. 

A lot of the sales were speculation. One 
man bought three farms in one day. A 
real-estate man took an option on a farm 
a while before the boom and paid just one 
dollar to secure the option at $150 an acre. 
During those two weeks in August he sold 
the farm for $225 an acre. From an invest- 
ment of one dollar he had cleaned up 
$12,000. I was told a number of stories 
similar to this one in the two hours I was in 
the town. 

A recording of all these details grows 
monotonous. But before trying to inter- 
pret them I want to say a word about how 
the land boom spread to other states. I was 
in southern Minnesota in August and there 
I found men buying land as frantically as 
in Iowa. 

Far out in Kansas lands were boomed 
and boosted and sold. 

Missouri had a boom all its own. At 
Brookfield for a short time in July farms 
were sold at the rate of twenty a day. In 
Livingston County prices rose fifty and a 
hundred dollars an acre and one farm near 
town was reported sold for $500. The 
average price was round $200 an acre. In 
Boone County one week in July a half 
million dollars’ worth of land changed 
hands and a newspaper report was to the 
effect that in a few months a total of 
$8,000,000 worth was sold. 

All over eastern Nebraska there was a 
great advance in the price of farms. Prices 
went up twenty-five, fifty and seventy-five 
dollars an acre overnight. A real-estate 
man told me of one farm that was bought 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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_ Dalton helps 


The PRUDENTIAL 


Life Insurance Company of America 


»~NE HUNDRED Dal- 
tons were purchased 
recently by The Pru- 
dential Life Insurance 
Company of America— 
one of the largest 
orders for adding -cal- 
culating machines ever 
recorded. 


Minute-losing methods have no place in 
The Prudential system. The Prudential 
needed a machine for branch office use 
throughout the country that would render 
the broadest possible service. 


For this service the Dalton was chosen, 
being two machines in one; a simpler, faster 
adding machine which multiplies as easily 
as it adds and lists each operation. 


Large corporations standardize on the 
Dalton because it is instantly operable by 
anyone. It has 10 keys on/y—one for each 
figure. 


It revolutionizes the usual method of 
adding and listing. Ordinarily, an operator 
looks at an item, then turns to the machine. 
The Dalton eliminates this extra eye motion. 
Column selection is unnecessary. 


*“Eyes on the work—fingers on the keys”’ 
is the slogan of the speedy Dalton Touch 
Operator. The simple keyboard is covered 
by one hand. The operator’s eyes do_not 
swing back and forth from copy to key- 


» to keep its 19,000,000 Accounts 


board—with little practice the adding and 
listing of figures becomes automatic, requir- 
ing no eye-help. 


This Dalton method of operation is a dis- 
tinct advantage, and of vital interest to em- 
ployers and employees. Not only does the 
Dalton effect great economies in time and 
increase the amount of work done, but 
what is of equal importance, it eliminates 
the eye-strain and mental fatigue invariably 
experienced by the operator who has much 
figure work to do. 


And the Dalton calculates—and the Dal- 
ton is also a versatile calculating machine. It 
multiplies as easily as it adds. It adds, sub- 
tracts, multiplies, divides, figures fractions, 
percentage, computes interest, discounts, 
cross-foots, tabulates and makes out state- 
ments. 


It figures payrolls, printing the employee’s 
number, computes amounts due and ren- 
ders a physical audit. It verifies invoices, 
making every multiplication and addition, 
figures the discounts, prints the net total. 


Let us bring a Dalton to your office or 
store. Operate it yourself. There is a 
Dalton Sales and Service agency near you. 
Look for ‘‘ Dalton” in the ’phone book of 
the hundred leading cities and ask for a 
demonstration. 


Write us for address of the nearest Dal- 
ton Agent or for Dalton literature. 


THE DALTON ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
430 Beech Street, Norwood, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Agents for Canada: The United Typewriter Company, Toronto and branches 
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Will reduce the High 
Cost of Eating 





PRUNE AND NUT SANDWICH 


Slice the bread and cut out with a fancy cutter. Rub half a 
pound of stewed prunes through a sieve, add pinch of salt, cup of 
chopped nut meats and juice of a lemon. _ Mix and spread on the 
bread and place two slices together, li fu 





BREAD AND MOLASSES TART. 


Rub half a cup of lard into two cups of flour, and half a tes: 
spoon of salt and enough water to make a stiff paste. Roll and line 
a buttered tin. Mix bread crumbs with eight tablespoons of molas- 
ses, grated rind and strained juice of one lemon: Spread over the 
pastry and bake in hot oven thirty minutes, Serve hot or cold. 









rs eek [eee food-bill of the American people is Twelve Billion Dollars 
eee ; : a year. More than two-thirds of this enormous sum is spent 
for meat, eggs, fish, butter, lard, etc. 


Only one-seventh goes for Bread. 


Yet that one-seventh for Bread represents about the same 
food-value as the two-thirds. This because Bread is the most 
nutritious of all foods and contains no waste. Every bit of it goes 
to nourishment. 


There is a wide difference between Food Values and Food 
Costs, as this proves. Housewives who wish to reduce their food- 
bills should plan to use much more Bread and less of higher-priced 
but less nutritious foods. 


The six recipes presented on this page suggest a few of the ways in 
which Bread wiil contribute to tempting, nourishing meals at little cost. 

Many other recipes of a similar character are given in a delightful little 
book, ‘‘65 Delicious Dishes Made with Bread”, to be had, free, from your 


baker, grocer or the Fleischmann office in your city. 


Bread is your Best Food and your true economy food today. 
Buy an extra loaf of Bread today and save on your food-bill. - 










STEAMED BREAD PUDDING 


Grease a mold and decorate it with almonds. Pour cup of hot 
water over two cups of bread crumbs. Add half a cup of chopped 
suet, cup each of molasses, flour, currants, teaspoon of soda, half 
@ teaspoon each of salt, cinnamon, nutmeg, teaspoon of ginger, and 
one egg well beaten. , Turn into mold and steam for two and a half 
hours. 
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EGGS AND PEAS WITH BREAD 


Notch a thick piece of bread. Brown in hot fat. Melt two 
tablespoons of butter, stir in four tablespoons of flour, add two cups 
of milk and stir until it boils. Lay in halves of six hard-boiled 
eggs and heat gently. Put layer of stewed peas in bottom of bread 
case, fill with eggs and sauce and lay on hot dish. Arrange border 
of peas and serve. 





Nearly all bakers use 
FLEISCHMANNS 
YEAST 
because it makes 
the best bread 
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BREAD CROQUETTES WITH PEACHES 


To two cups of stale bread crumbs, add half a cup of chopped 
almonds, teaspoon of grated lemon rind, tablespoon of lemon juice, 
tablespoon of melted butter, quarter teaspoon of salt and one cup 
of milk. Heat and let boil one minute. Remove from fire and 
add yolks of two eggs. When cool, form into six croquettes, Roll 
in bread crumbs and fry in smoking fat, Serve with peaches, i 


A SAVORY NUT ROAST 


t Slice and toast a loaf of bread. Grind fine and add one pound 
of chopped nut meats, two cups chopped celery, one pound of 
tomatoes, half cup chopped onions, two tablespoons of melted but- 
ter, teaspoon of salt, teaspoon of pepper and two eggs well beaten. 
Bake in moderate oven one hour. Decorate with lemon and serve 
with tomato sauce. 








| (Continued from Page 137) 

for $38,000 and a week later sold for 
$48,000. One farmer in Central Nebraska 
paid but thirty-five dollars for a whole 160 
acres about thirty years ago. Eight years 
‘ago this was sold for thirty dollars an acre. 
'Six years ago it sold again for eighty dol- 
\lars an acre. Three years ago it was turned 
\for eighty again and a year ago it brought 
$100. In 1919 it sold for $125 an acre. 

Up round Wayne in the northeastern 
[part there was pretty much of a boom too. 
‘Here it broke forth in an epidemic of 
‘auction sales that extended on into winter. 
‘In one week near Wayne three large farms 
totaling 2160 acres sold at auction for an 
average of $293 an acre. Some of these 
auctions were advertised by half-page and 
even full-page spreads in the local+news- 
papers and attracted a»lot of attention. 
Also they doubtless stimulated a lot of 
buying. 

Far out in the sand hills of Northwestern 
\Nebraska, where it is still wild and un- 
jsettled, land that a year ago was selling for 
five dollars an acre has been boosted to 
$12.50, twenty and twenty-five dollars an 
acre. 
|. The sagebrush and the sand hills are not 
immune from frenzied finance, it seems. 
| The total amount of land sales over the 
Corn Belt and regions touched by -this 
boom is so high that no man can estimate 
just how high it is as yet. The total 
value added to.all farm lands, whether sold 
or not, is so stupendous as to stagger the 
imagination, running into billions of dol- 
lars. The results from it are likely to be just 
as vast and far-reaching. 
| The most significant thing out of all of 
this buying and selling is the interdepend- 
nce of the.boom in one state and the 
boom in another. It was.the farmers leay- 
jing the high-priced land ‘and going to the 
regions of lower-priced’ land that kept the 
boom moving. The Iowa farmers who sold 
their land for $400 and .$500 an acre are 
‘moving to Minnesota, to North Dakota, to 
‘Missouri and even to Kansas. The Illinois 
farmers are moving to Indiana and more to 
Ohio. The Minnesota farmers, having sold 
out to Iowa farmers, are moving on to the 
north. The Ohio farmers who are selling 
are moving on to Michigan and are going 
south to Mississippi. 

A farmer walked into a real-estate office 
in Lima, Ohio,‘one day last September and 



































astate agent. 

“See that dirt?’ -he said. ‘‘That came 
from a farm out in Illinois that I sold last 
week for $625 an acre. Now I want you to 
find me one round here that has dirt just as 
zood and I’ll pay $300 an acre for it.” - 


New Farms for Old 


And the agent went out and found the 
man a farm that had been worth but $200 
an acre before. But to the Illinois man it 


was worth $300 and-cheap at-that. It was | 
because this land at a much higher price is ; 
still cheap to the man who has left the still - 

































higher priced lands of Illinois such as he 
had sold. ‘Thus one farm sells for $300 an 
acre and promptly all. the farms round 
advance to $300 an acre too. 

In the town of Bryan, ‘Ohio, in one day 
last September there were forty-three Illi- 
nois. farmers wanting to~buy Williams 
County farms. For day after day this past 
summer this same condition has continued 
all up and down the Maumee Valley. As a 
matter of fact it has been going on for 
seyeral years now. Anywhere from fifty to 
eighty per cent of the farms sold in North- 
western.Ohio last summer.were sold to men 
from Illinois. They know. cornland when 
they see it, do these men. They will have 
no other.. It is just as good as they sold 
back home; it costs but half as much and 
it is new virgin soil. Besides it lies along 
much better roads. 

So then the boom in one place drives 


Tiving there with higher-price standards 
behind them they are willing to-pay a 
premium and so force up the land in the 
place where they go. They force out men 
who in turn go on to still-cheaper land. It 
is a process that is never ended. It ex- 
plains why a boom once set in motion can 
go on and on. It explains too’ the frantic 
advertising of Minnesota lands in Iowa 
newspapers imploring Iowa farmers to come 
to the country of cheaper land. 

The second significant thing that stands 
out is that everywhere it was the corn land, 


so eager to get hold of, for corn dirt is gold 





held out a piece of gray clod to the real- ‘ 


farmers on to cheaper land-at another. Ar-. 


good black or gray corn dirt, that men were . 
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out in the Middle West. Take it in North- 
western Ohio, The corn land is the drained 
swamp land that lies between the two 
ridges running out of Fort Wayne. On the 
one side of the ridge it was corn land. On 
the other side it was not—and there might 
be a difference of fifty dollars an acre in the 
price. In Clinton County, Iowa, where the 
soils department from lowa State College 
has made a soil survey, men procured soil 
maps from the county and the boom fol- 
lowed the lines of soil demarcation on the 
map. 

The whole world wants corn. The land 


.on which it can be grown is limited. It can 


be stretched but little. There is no more. 
And so.with,a world crying for corn and 
more corn'the land it grows on is more and 
more valuable. That is why men fought 
for and begged for and bought corn land. 

A third significant thing that stands out 
is the part that the real-estate men have 
played. 

I have long since“come to the opinion 
that there are about three or four times 
as many such as we need in the country 
anyhow and .that all the extra ones are 
but parasitesupon the farmer and city 
landowner. But here came this boom and 
with it such a swarm:of agents sprang up 
that they covered the Corn Belt as the 
grasshopperssometimes cover Kansas. They 
had no offices, so they used their autos, 
parked on the shady side. They may have 
had other businesses, but they gave them up. 


Mushroom Real-Estate Agents 


One class of legitimate though some- 


times pestiferous real-estate firm is one, 


that with plenty of capital makes a busi- 
ness of buying and selling farms outright. 
One firm has done more to boost the price 
of land in Ohio than any other one thing. 

Another type of agent, who is the most 
reliable of all, is the established agent who 
sells on a commission... Of course he has to 
get out and hustle. He rides the country 
over looking for farms that might be for 
sale. Once he procures one he lists it and 
then proceeds to ‘find a buyer. For his 
work in bringing the buyer and seller to- 
gether the universal commission is round 
five dollars an acre, or a small percentage 
of the purchase price. 

It was not this type of agent who 
handled a big share of the land boom, 


“though of course he did his best to help it 


along, but it was the newly sprung-up 
agents of the curbstone. In one Ohio town, 
besides three legitimate agents, there were 


one ex-postmaster, one stock dealer and 


race-horse driver, one jeweler, one butcher, 
two lawyers, one painter, one hardware 
man, one farmer and one retired farmer— 
all of whom had lately blossomed out as 
dealers in.real estate. 

In another town in the Corn Belt I found, 
in addition to three regular firms, 4 jeweler, 
a garage man and a farmer, who had set 
themselves up to sell farms. In another 
small town, besides one regular firm, there 
were a reformed drunkard, a former farmer 
who has been lately in a garage, a night 
policeman, a man who had been bartender 
before the town went dry—all real-estate 
agents. 

It would take a separate story to tell of 
the. activities of these fungous agents. 
Many of them used questionable methods 
to induce men to buy farms. I found ample 
evidences of this as I traveled round. 

Many city;men, business and profes- 
sional, rode the country, buying and selling 
farms. One good'deal-would net more in a 
week than their ordinary: business would 
bring in .a year or several years. Farmers 


‘ by the hundred: neglected their, crops .to 


sell land, getting. options and selling. to 
others. .Many. farmers “were ‘content with 
selling their own farms themselves, saving 
the’ paying of: any commission to real- 
estate men. Ea 

* Throughout ‘the’ whole ‘boom, in the 
hands. ofthis ,sdrt;of agents, there was a 
large element of speculation. This varied 
in- different places and-it. depended upon 
those with whom I talked. The bankers 
almost without exception looked upon the 
boom with some alarm or serious concern. 
They were inclined to call‘a lot’of the buy- 
ing and selling speculation and gambling. 
But the real-estate agents were as a rule 
loud in declaring that it was not specula- 
tion. ‘‘Investment’”’ was the word they 
used overtime.. Yet one of them told me of 
a young fellow, twenty-two years old, with 
scarcely any capital, who had made $60,000 
by buying and selling. No, that’s not spec- 
ulation. It’s gambling. 
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Speculation as such was strongly con- 
demned at a meeting of the American Farm 
Economics Association, held at Chicago in 
November, when the land boom took up a 
big share of the program and discussion. 

As nearly as I can determine, about half 
of the farms bought and sold were pure 
speculation—gambling, if you want to call 
it that. We apply the latter term when a 
man. plunges in Wall Street and it fits just 
as well to a land plunge in Iowa. The other 
half of the farms were bought or sold by 
men who wanted larger farms or more land 
as a safe-and-sure investment. Some were 
bought by or for returned soldiers. They 
were bought in large share by men form- 
erly tenants who had accumulated enough 
to make a first payment on a place of.their 
own. Some of these farms were sold by 
men who wanted to retire, but the most of 
them were sold just because the owners 
could get the price. Some men sold who 
were sorry afterward that they did. 

These farms were almost all bought on 
long-time payments. Not five per cent of 
the sales anywhere were for cash. A man 
would buy a farm, pay down, say, $1000 or 
$2000 to bind the contract and agree to 
pay about thirty to fifty per cent on March 
1, 1920. For the rest a mortgage running 
anywhere from five to ten years at five and 
a half or six per cent would be given. 

Thus the man who had $2000 could in- 
vest it in an option on a farm, keep it a 
week or a month, sell the farm at a big 
profit and turn over to the next man the 
burden of meeting the big March first 
payment and paying interest on the mort- 
gage. If he did not sell and could not make 
the first payment he could lose his $2000 
and back down on his contract. 

Along in the summer, following an epi- 
demic of stories of high-price sales in the 
newspapers, there began to appear here and 
there a different sort of news story. Here 
is a typical one: 


John Williams, living in Jefferson County, 
is not going to move this fall, even if he did 
sell his 320-acre farm in the spring. When 
a man came along and offered him $265 an 
acre he thought it was time to sell while 
the market was so good, and so he did. 

Recently Mr. Williams began casting 
about for a place to buy and move on, but 
he could not find any for anything like 
what he had taken for his place. So get- 
ting into his car he made a trip to see the 
man who had purchased the farm. After a 
very earnest conversation with the man he 
got out his check book, wrote out a check 
for the purchase price he had received, 
added $10,000 to it and the deed was re- 
turned to him. Mr. Williams considers 
himself very lucky indeed. 


I know of.any number of instances of 
men who sold their farms at what they 
thought were boom prices, expecting to buy 
another cheaper, but found that while they 
stopped to get in a load of hay or feed the 
hogs prices had gone up so that they could 
not find any farm suitable to their needs 
or pocketbooks. Sadder but- wiser, they 
were only too glad to pay a good-sized 
premium to get the buyer of their old home 
place to back down on the deal, 


To Sell or Not to Sell? 


I did not quite realize just what it meant 


to be offered a big price for a-farm until- 


one night I was visiting with an Iowa farm 
family with whom I[ am well acquainted. 
Someone knocked at the door and the man 
of the family, who owns the farm,-went to 
the door, Two strangers were there. He 
stepped outside and I heard a murmur of 
voices for some time. Then the men went 
away and the farmer returned, smiling, 

“Those men just offered me $500 an 
acre cash for the farm, Mary,” he said to 
his wife. ‘“‘What about it? Shall we take 
the $80,000 and let them have it?” 

“Well, I should say not!” replied the 


wife. 

“Why should I sell?’’ the farmer said, 
turning to me. ‘“‘T have lived on this farm 
thirty years all told. Iknow it from end to 
end. I have built me this good home here. 
Here are my friends‘and relatives. I am 
near to town and a shipping station. I am 
a farmer and expect to farm all the rest of 
my days. So why in the world should I sell 
this farm and move away to a strange 
neighborhood at my time of life?’’ 

The tragedy of many a man without 
wisdom such as my friend had is that hav- 
ing sold his farm he cannot buy it back. 
It is in the hands of one who will not sell, 
or else it is held so high that he cannot 
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afford to buy it back. I know of a man in 
Paulding County, Ohio, who sold his farm 
for $225 an acre. When he offered $300 to 
get it back the buyer just laughed at him. 

The causes of all this land boom are easy 
to find and yet a deep mystery. During the 
war all land was at a standstill and prac- 
tically no farms changed hands. Particu- 
larly the speculators were not in the 
business. Though land stood still, the price 
of hogs rose'to twenty-three dollars a hun- 
dred. Cattle sold for more than ever be- 
fore. Corn, wheat and other farm products 
went to dizzy heights. Yet the land on 
which all these were produced remained 
the same in value. 

Then the war came to an end. Suddenly 
land began to boom. That it should rise 
some was natural—it was due to come. 
But when land reached the legitimate rise 
it did not stop. The boom became a panic. 
Men, became mad—that’s the only term 
that can describe it—and under mob influ- 
ence land was pushed to dizzy heights. 
Pretty much all over the Corn Belt a rise 
of twenty-five dollars or so an acre was 
legitimate. The rest of the advance was 
boom—forced, speculative increase. This 
increase too was bound to come in time, but 
it would have taken five or maybe ten 
years under normal circumstances. The 
Corn Belt’shot forward five or ten years 
in three months as it were. 

Inflated prices for farm products, cheap 
money, enormous bank deposits, the influ- 
ence of the Federal Farm Loan, tenant- 
farmer prosperity, soldiers back from the 
war, an actual shortage of farm land and 
consequent congestion so that men were 
willing to bid against each other, plus a 
frenzied state of public mind—these were 
the things that seemed to bring the rise in 
prices. Added to these was the stimulation 
given the mob mind through newspaper 
publicity and the pulling power of paid 
advertising and the artificial boosting by 
real-estate agents and auction sales. 


The World’s Biggest Moving Day 


But even all this does not explain the 
panic, the frenzied part of the boom. Well, 
that’s the question that is shrouded in 
mystery. There was a time when I thought 
the thing was artificial, planned by real- 
estate agents. I found out that it was 
natural and that it surprised the agents as 
much as anybody. Now I say I don’t 


now. 

But the thing has been done. The land 
has gone up. The farms have been sold; 
now they must be paid for: Of far more 
importance now is to face the consequences 
and if possible determine in advance what 
they are likely to be and to prepare for 
them. 

First of all, we face this spring the 
world’s most gigantic moving day. With all 
of these farms sold, it means that the man 
now on each one will have to move. Or- 
dinarily nearly half of the tenant farmers 
of the country move every spring as it is. 


~ Now comes all-of-the. moving from these 


boom sales, : , 

I do not believe I exaggerate when I say 
that in many a: community in the Corn 
Belt where’ tenantry is high from forty to 
fifty per cent of all farm families will have 
to move this year. Not only will there be a 
vast ‘migration from one state to another 


. but.there will be: smaller ones from one 


community to another. The sale of one 
farm often sets in motion forces that cause 
a dozen families to move. 

March first is proverbially set as moving 
day in the country, but it will be a physical 
impossibility for all to move on that day. 
All through the months of March and April 
there will be caravans of wagons and trucks 
along the public hihways. Just think of 
the rare damage that will be done to the 
muddy roads! There will be freight cars 
loaded and shipped and families on the rail- 
roads on the way to their new homes. I do 
not exaggerate at all when I say that this 
vast moving day in its entirety will make 
the exodus from Egypt or the migration of 
our fathers to the West look like mere 
trifles. 

That folks are preparing for this moving 
has. been made manifest during the recent 
winter*months by a*most unusual » phe- 
nomenon out in the Middle West: This is 


* the,vast number of farm auction'sales that 


are being held everywhere—the sales where 
the household goods, the implements and the 
stock are cried and sold. Usually sales 
are held late in the winter. But this last 
fall they began in numbers late in October. 
(Concluded on Page 145) 
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Dissect this 34-ton Stewart— 


Fast, smart, durable, inexpensive— 


Equipped with electric lights, electric starter, magneto ignition 
and pneumatic tires, Chassis price, $1275 


This 3/4-ton Stewart has the speed and flexibility 
of a passenger-car truck but none of its lighter con- 
struction. And as to heavy trucks—why do some 
merchants put them on 3/-ton work? Compared 
with them, this Stewart darts about and covers ground 
like a destroyer in a naval convoy and gets the job 
done easily, quickly and at little cost. 


It’s the right truck to start with and every fleet needs 
one, for Model 11, the 34-ton size Stewart, hustles the 
loads, puts in full days, and is a business getter—a 
smart-looking salesman—an advertisement—a model 
of service. A real truck, without a passenger-car part 
in it, designed by experienced truck designers, ready 
for all the bumps and strains and demands of the worst 
kinds of roads or weather. 


This truck is not only inexpensive to buy—but 


economical to run. Any Stewart is a money-saver, for 
none is too light for its work and none carries needless 
weight. Stewart simplified design has eliminated 
hundreds of useless parts, hundreds of pounds of 
unnecessary weight—the result of seven years of wise, 
experienced, progressive truck building. 


The Stewart is a 100% truck. Every dollar invested 
in it is a live, working, producing dollar. It is easy to 
handle, easy to keep up, simple to operate. Simplicity 
means less time lost for repairs and replacements—less 
dead weight to move—hence, less expense for tires, 
gasoline and oil. 


But best of all, you get an attractive, well-balanced 
quality truck—all truck from the ground up—built to 
last—built for real day-in, day-out service—a truck 
that does more, rather than less, than it promises. 


Quality trucks since 1912 
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Here’s the proof: 


Fleets that grew from one 


It isn’t the size of a truck fleet that tells the real story.. A big industry 
that decides to motorize may buy 20 to 50 trucks at once—may make a 
mistake of judgment that will never be discovered. But the business 
man who buys one truck, finds it pays big, has to buy another and still 
others to keep up with expansion—his experience is a valuable guide. 









Model 12 — 2000 Ib.—‘Chassis $1595, with electric starter, 
electric lights, magneto ignition, 5-in. cord tires 









Stewart dealers can tell you of numerous cases, right in your own 
vicinity, where the first Stewart expanded gradually into a large fleet, and 
every truck that was added was another Stewart. 






Each Stewart fleet tells a complete story of the service, efficiency and 
economy of Stewart trucks—a story that has gone round the world—for 
Stewarts are giving everyday satisfaction in 600 American cities, on 
hundreds of farms and in 27 foreign countries. And only through this 
satisfaction of owners could the Stewart Corporation have become one of 
the world’s leaders in truck building in only 7 years. 


Read what these fleet owners say: 












HENRY J. BALL 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


We are using at the present time 
twenty-six Stewart trucks from one 
ton to three-and-one-half ton capa- 
city. This explains how we like them. 
We are more than satisfied and we 


expect to buy more in the near future. 
When we began buying trucks we 
had several different makes, but are 
so well satisfied with the Stewart 
trucks that we are now standardizing 
on them. 


(Signed) HENRY J. BALL 





ROTHENBERG & CO. 


W. 147TH St., NEw York City 


We have thirteen Stewart trucks 
and operate them an average of 40 
to 50 miles every day. ‘Three of 
these trucks in a year’s time have 
not cost us more than $100 for repairs. 
Upon this splendid performance, we 
decided to buy ten more Stewarts, 
and find we have made no mistake. 
The trucks give us perfect satisfac- 
tion, and with the service you render 
us nothing more can be asked. 

(Signed) LEO A. PRICE, Pres. 


(Have bought more since writing above) 











Model 10 — 314-ton — Chassis $3650 


All prices f. 0. b. Buffalo 


TEWART- MOTOR- CORPORATION - BUFFALO-N-Y- 
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What you see in the window is not all the G-E motor 
dealer has to offer—look beyond the window and the store! 














This Store Window’s Real Meaning 


OUR choice of electric motors and accessories is not 
limited by the G-E motor dealer’s stock and his service 
facilities but only by the great designing, engineering and 
manufacturing resources of the General Electric Company. 











Only six standard types of G-E motors and control are 
displayed. By means of slight electrical or mechanical 
variations each motor equipment can be adapted to the 
differing requirements of an endless variety of machines. 


| Throughout the United States G-E motor dealers and 
gerysietecc tapi this Company stand ready to aid you in selecting just the 


electrical development 


and manufacture right motor and control for your purpose. 





GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
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By November they were being held every- 
where. December saw sales by the score in 
every county in the land-boom country. 
Veteran auctioneers say it surpasses any- 
| thing ever known in the history of the 

Middle West. ' 

One day in early January I walked into 
an Iowa newspaper Office, picked up copies 
of ten representative Iowa country weeklies 
from the exchange table and counted the 
| sales advertised in them. These ten papers 
'had a total of eighty-six display ads for 
| sales and a total of 164 listed in the classi- 
fied columns. This one week’s record is 

typical of the whole Corn Belt. On one 
road ten miles long in Boone County, Iowa, 
‘there are eighteen farmers who are having 
sales. 
| “Having sold my farm I am moving to 
town,” “I am moving to Minnesota,”’ 
“Having sold my farm I am leaving the 
/ community,” ‘‘Since I am retiring’’—these 
are some of the typical explanations for the 
| sales given in the ads. 
) All of this moving, coming as it is at one 
time, is bound to have a widespread influ- 
‘ence on the rural and city life of America 
‘in ways so vast that it can scarcely be 
realized or measured now. History is being 
/made in this March first moving day. It 
means that communities will be torn apart 
and broken up. Farmers’ organizations will 
lose part of their members. Farm women’s 
| clubs will be disintegrated. School-teachers 
| will face a new lot of pupils next fall, with 
| different textbooks and different prepara- 
tion. 

The blow will fail hardest on rural 
|churches, already in desperate straits. 
‘Church congregations will be broken up; 
new families will be moving in and stran- 
gers will not attend or support a church as 
/did the old members who moved away. It 

will mean the death of more than one 
struggling congregation. One of Iowa’s 
best-known rural pastors told me that it 
would take six or more of the best families 
right away from his church and community. 
| The settlement for these farms and mak- 
ing the first big payment on them on 
March first, when most of the settlements 
are due to be made, will result in just about 
the biggest business transaction the coun- 
try ever saw. The way the banks are hand- 
ling all this, how money is being procured 
for payments, the incidents humorous and 
tragic, will make a story in themselves. 
So also will the payment of income taxes on 
all of those big profits made last summer. 





Farm Rents Boosted 


The boom is already meaning that rents 
will be higher on farm lands. I have data 
gathered from dozens of sources in several 
states to show that cash rent has been 
raised anywhere from fifty to one hundred 
per cent for this year’s leasing over rents 
last year. I found Ohio owners in the north- 
western part of the state asking as high as 
twenty dollars an acre for beet land. In 
Belvidere, Illinois, rent has advanced from 
ten dollars up to fifteen dollars an acre. In 
northern Iowa land that rented a year ago 
for eight and nine dollars an acre is being 
held for twelve and fourteen dollars this 
year. In Grundy County farms that 
rented for twelve dollars an acre last year 
are being held for twenty-five dollars this 
year. One farm near West Liberty, Iowa, 
rented for thirty dollars an acre. 

The man who had a farm valued at 
$200 an acre and who rented it for ten 
dollars an acre last year feels that with its 
value raised to $400 an acre now he ought 
to get twenty dollars an acre. The farm 
is worth twice as much, so he must have 
twice as much interest. Or say a man has 
bought this farm for $400 an acre that 
rented for ten dollars an acre last year. He 
must have his interest, so he boosts the 
rent. This rent boosting is well-nigh uni- 
versal over the Corn Belt. 

Now what is happening is of importance 
and mighty significant. The tenant farm- 
ers have been refusing to pay these high 
rents in many places. Instead they are 
moving out and going on to communities 
or states where land is cheaper. They 
may have saved enough to buy a cheaper 
farm, or at any rate enough to go where 
rents are cheaper. 

Usually Corn Belt farms are rented 
along in July and August for the next year. 
With all of the buying and selling and 

| raising of rents farms were not rented last 
meted A county agricultural agent told 
“me in September that he knew of 150 ten- 
ants in his county who had not located for 
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the coming year. I know of another county 
where in December not half of the farms 
offered for rent had been taken. 

All this means that the enterprising 
tenant farmer will be taken out of the 
community and the farms will be turned 
over to younger or more inexperienced 
men. It will mean that many owners who 
cannot get tenants on a cash basis at all 
will have to supply the capital and put 
men on their farms on some sort of a joint- 
partnership basis. All this on a widespread 
scale over a number of states will have a 
marked effect on agriculture and com- 
munity life. 

The land boom will mean ultimately an 
increase in the number of tenants. Of 
course many tenants have bought farms 
and in so buying are graduated to the 
landowner class. But many men bought 
who live in town. They do not expect to 
farm. They want a tenant on the place. 
Higher prices, too, will mean that it willtake 
a tenant longer to get ahead and that he 
must remain a tenant longer. 


Will Land Prices Tumble? 


There will be more retired farmers in the 
future. All over the Corn Belt reports are 
that men who sold their farms are moving 
to town. Having made enough on specula- 
tion or on the increased value of land to 
keep them the rest of their days, why buy 
another farm and slave on? Looking on 
the land boom that enables them to do it, 
they move to town with rejoicing. And 
pretty nearly everywhere the retired farmer 
as a rule is a detriment to a community 
rather than an asset. 

Another thing is that the land has been 
getting into the hands of the men who do 
not do the actual farming. During the 
past few years there has been a steadily 
decreasing number of farms over the Corn 
Belt. I know of any number of counties 
where there are two or three men getting 
control over a large number of farms-or of 
large acreages of land thrown together into 
one large farm. I know of men who have 
as high as 125 farms under their control. 

Now it has keen this class ef men who 
have been buying more farms. These men 
have been taking advantage of the present 
speculation to add to their holdings. All 
this is a dangerous tendency. It means still 
more tenantry. It means that the time will 
come when large landholdings must be dis- 
couraged. 

But after all, these things I mention are 
but incidental. The big questions are yet 
to be viewed. First of all, since there seems 
little doubt but that the price of land was 
forced abnormally high last summer, will 
the price stay up or will it come down? 
The universal testimony is that it will stay 
up. The testimony is that Iowa and IIli- 
nois land is high because it is worth it— 
worth $500 an acre and more for the best. 
The same applies to the higher land prices 
elsewhere. 

Even more, prices will keep on rising— 
not by another boom but by a steady, sub- 
stantial rise each year. High authorities 
believe that the best Iowa land will average 
$600 and $700 an acre in the next few 
years. I could quote men by the dozen in 
Iowa, Illinois and Ohio who predict that 
land will go anywhere from $50 to $200 
higher than it sold for this last year before 
it stops. I know of one Iowa farmer who 
is willing to bet $5000 that land in his 
county will sell for $1000 an acre within 
ten years. 

I grant you that at present prices of 
farm products, with hogs at fifteen cents 
a pound or more, wheat selling at $1.75 a 
bushel and other things in proportion, 
these farms are worth all that men paid 
for them last summer. But suppose prices 
drop, will the farms still be worth as much? 

Look back to the terms I mentioned 
under which these farms were sold. Or 
better yet, here are some actual figures 
which I copied from an actual contract as I 
found it on file in an Iowa bank: 

A Grundy County farm of 160 acres was 
bought April 2, 1919, for $52,000. A first 
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payment of $1000 was made when the con- 
tract was signed. The conditions call for 
$29,000 to be paid March 1, 1920. In addi- 
tion a $22,000 mortgage for five years at 
five and a half per cent is to be taken over. 
On May sixteenth this farm was resold for 
$56,000. The terms called for $1000 down, 
$1000 on November first, $32,000 on March 
1, 1920, and assumption of the $22,000 
mortgage. 

Now this man who bought last owns 320 
acres of land on which he has not paid out. 
He has it mortgaged for all that it will 
stand. This extra quarter section he bought 
on speculation in the hope of selling it for 
more than $56,000 before March 1, 1920, 
comes round. 

Now suppose he does not sell. He has 
no money. His banker told me that he can- 
not borrow, because he has already bor- 
rowed the limit. 

All that he can do is to sell the other 
farm—if he can. If he cannot he must go 
back on his contract, lose his $2000 paid 
and throw the farm back into the hands of 
the man he bought it from. But maybe 
that man had bought it on speculation too. 
He does not have the money to make that 
March first payment, having counted on 
getting it from the man to whom he sold. 
He, too, must go back on his bargain. 

Now as a matter of fact most of the men 
who have bought farms have enough 
money in sight to pay the first big payment 
this spring. Either they have it in hand or 
they can arrange to borrow it from a bank 
or a loan company or from private sources. 
Not more than five per cent of the farms 
bought last summer will be thrown back on 
the men who sold them. For the rest the 
initial payment will be made. 

But the big question is, Will these men be 
able to pay the next big installment at the 
end of five years? At the old value of land 
a landlord was making barely four per cent 
on his money invested, and many made 
less than that. Under the present values a 
man who rents a farm for cash is going to 
have a hard time to get more than two or 
three per cent at best as interest. If he 
expects to raise $22,000 in five years he 
has another think coming—as farm man- 
agement experts at the state agricultural 
colleges can show from ample data from 
farm surveys. 


Conflicting Views of the Boom 


The man who bought a farm for a home 
and who has approximately forty to fifty 
per cent of the purchase price to pay down 
is pretty safe. Even if he cannot raise 
enough in five years to pay the full amount 
due his credit will be good; he can get the 
mortgage renewed and go on in good shape. 
But for the fellow who has bought on ten 
or twenty or even thirty per cent—as many 
did buy, with no higher initial payments 
than these—there is danger ahead. 

If prices stay up on farm products all 
is well. But let hogs and corn and wheat 
drop to prewar levels and a third or a half 
of the men who have bought farms will be 
ie hard luck. They will have a hard row to 

oe. 

Many will be unable to meet interest, 
let alone payments. They will fail. The 
farms will have to be sold perhaps at a 
sacrifice. The whole boom is pretty much 
of a bubble. If it can just hold long enough 
it will solidify. But let prices come down 
any time within the next five years before 
the money has been earned for the second 
big payment and the bubble’s pricked. 
Then there will be a panic of a different 
sort from last summer—and the deuce to 
pay. 

It’s queer how men look at this boom in 
such different lights. Real-estate men are 
enthusiastic and optimistic, bankers con- 
servative and pessimistic, county agricul- 


tural agents pretty much divided. But. 


farmers are pretty generally of the opinion 
that since for forty years their profits have 
been mainly what had come from the un- 
paid work of their wives and children, they 
are entitled to the profit that came from 
the increased value in land. .He believes, 
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does the average farmer, that the present 
high prices of farm products as well as 
land are justified and that they are going 
to remain high, that never will prices go 
back to prewar levels. 

I talked one day last fall to a county 
agent from northern Iowa and in a few 
minutes after with one from the other end 
of the state. 

“The land boom has been the worst 
thing that has ever struck the country,” 
said the man from the north. “Seventy-five 
per cent of the present sales have been from 
speculation. It will raise the rent about a 
hundred per cent. Our best tenants are 
moving out. Owners won’t be able to get 
men to go on their farms. 

“Farms were hardly earning good inter- 
est on their investment at former land 
prices. Now they must grow twice as much 
or take less interest. A dollar, too, is worth 
only half as much.” 

“T am an optimist,” said the other man. 
“Ninety-nine out of every hundred who 
have bought farms will be able to pay out. 
The few speculators who bought are now 
unloading their farms at a small profit and 
on good terms to men who can do the 
paying out.” 


A College Man’s Opinion 


**Money is bound to be cheaper. Farms 
at $400 and low interest are no harder to 
pay for than at $200 and high interest. 
Production can be increased fifty per cent 
without much expense. 

“Right in my county there will be hun- 
dreds of carloads of lime put on the soil 
this year that will essentially increase the 
crops grown.” 

There you are! 

Here is another county agent who takes 
a dark view. 

“Farmers will never be able to pay out 
on the farms they have bought,” said he. 
“This land boom will set the country back 
fifty years from the standpoint of progres- 
sive agriculture. 

“Yet some men are saying that it will 
stimulate agriculture. In thirty years Iowa 
has not increased corn production one 
bushel. It is foolish to hope that you can 
raise the level of farm produce in a year 
to meet this crisis. You can’t change the 
farmers of a whole state overnight.”’ 

Of the hundreds of men with whom I 
talked concerning the land boom and spec- 
ulation, none has a better grasp of the 
situation than has Dean C. F. Curtiss, of 
Iowa State College, at Ames. Nor do I 
know of any man whose opinion ought to 
carry more weight. 

“This land boom resulted mainly from 
the inflated price of farm products,’’ Dean 
Curtiss said. “At the same time land had 
not responded in proportion to the increase 
in the price of these products and increase 
in other prices. All at once people discoy- 
ered this, woke up to the fact and began to 
take advantage of it. 

“How permanent will be the present 
inflated prices for farm products is a ques- 
tion. It remains to be seen, but it is a 
consensus of opinion that though they will 
remain high for a year or two they will not 
remain permanently as high as now. They 
are due for a drop in values after a period 
of adjustment. 

“Another fact equally clear is that the 
price of agricultural products will come 
down before the price of agricultural labor. 
The price of corn and wheat and cattle and 
hogs will drop before the cost of production 
decreases. This means that for a period 
farms will have to be operated on a smaller 
margin of profit. 

“ Agriculture is first to feel a reduction of 
prices. With respect to reacting on the 
future value of the land the man who owns 
or nearly owns his own farm can take this 
decreased margin of profit and continue to 
operate his farm during such a transition 
period. The man who does not own his 
farm so, or the speculator, is likely to be 
caught. After the period of readjustment 
there will come cheaper labor and cheaper 
machinery. 

“The ultimate value of farm lands will 
be governed largely by the standards of 
value that may be established for money. 
Whether we shall continue to have inflated 
value no one knows. Some say this infla- 
tion is permanent and others say it is but 
for a short time. It will not be until we 
have the reaction of agricultural produc- 
tion and industrial conditions in the coun- 
tries involved in the war that we can tell 
But I believe that land prices will continue 
to move slowly upward.” 
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[P=SqILEVEN years ago we amazed 
& the publicity world by buy- 
=—S1 ing a double-page advertise 
ment in the Saturday Evening Post. 


a 


Hardly a novel expenditure to- 
day! But then, it was the first two- 
page men’s-clothes ad that had ever 
appeared in the Post. 


We bought the big- 
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gest magazine space we could get 
because we felt we had the biggest 
clothes-‘message to deliver. 


To wit: 


That discerning men do not have 
to be rich men in order to afford the 
best made-to-order clothes. 

T-R-T 


Before that ad appeared eleven 
years ago, genuine custom-tailoring 
was considered the wearing 
apparel of the extravagant or 
wealthy. 
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But long since then Royal Pub- 
licity has knocked that notion into 
a cocked hat. 


It has pointed out how the mam- 
moth Royal Sunshine Tailor-Shops 
—centralizing under one roof the 
combined buying power, skill and 





resourcefulness of two thousand 
local tailors—produce and deliver : 


the best made-to-order clothes at 
the price of ready-mades. 


And indeed, often for less than 
the price of ready-mades! 


ROYAL TAILORED-TO-ORDER CLOTHES. 


ee 




















Given a worthy service, funda- 
1entally sound, and your Old 
lather Time is the greatest business 
uilder extant. 


Look what he did for the Royal 


“iger these eleven years. 


Multiplied our number of dealers 
'y five—from 2,000 to 10,000. And 
qultiplied our sales volume in even 
urger proportion. 

T-R.T 

But there are still some men who 

re wronging their wardrobes by 
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the delusion that good made-to- 
order clothes are expensive. 


For these men we continue the 
Royal propaganda. 

There never was a better time 
than this time of critical prices, to 
prove that the Royal way is the 
logical way—the soundly economic 
way to get the best clothes-values 
for the least cost. 

Genuine made-to-your- 


measure clothes—with 
nearly 500 woolens and 
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he Royal Tailors, Chicago-New York 


worsteds and 83 new Spring styles 
to choose from—at the price of 
ready-mades! 


There is a Royal dealer —a master 
of the tape line—in your town. His 
Spring 1920 woolen line is ready. 
Royal prices— $40, $45, $50 and $60 

to $80 the suit or 


overcoat. 
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Gitting the Overhead 





TaN Y business man who knows the meaning of business overhead and how to analyze it 
knows that increased efficiency means decreased overhead. 


There is no finer parallel than that for the Kelly truck with this overhead drive — the latest 


achievement of Kelly engineers. 


It combines the efficiency and flexi- It doesn’t hammer out tires, empty It has disc type steel wheels and four 


bility of the chain drive with the con- or under load. 
venient enclosure of the worm drive. 


in side thrusts. 


Our sole business is to build trucks, build every vital 
part of them and build them good enough to more than 
earn their way for the investor. We have had fourteen 
years’ experience and growth, with a past record to 
preserve and a future ambition to fulfill. 











Mu Qualit. | 








It saves on repairs, due to the flexible It means longer life, more active 
{t economizes fuel by delivering full construction, location of the radiator, life, slower depreciation, hence bigger 
power direct to the load without waste and ease of routine care. return on the investment. 


ELLY-SPRINGFIELD 
OTOR TRUCKS 


Springfield Ohio. 
alwa Is costs more MMMM 


c< 
















selections of wheel base. 


Our experience and financial resources are back of 
the entire Kelly-Springfield line, and are devoted to the 
building of a product so good that business overhead 
is materially reduced. There is a Kelly equipment for 
every motor truck need. 1/2 to 6-ton models. — 














| The business men of the town came, look- 
ing shabby but well brushed, for an apéritif 
and a game of chess or piquet or checkers 
before dinner. Family parties, the women 
still in the styles of 1914, chatted and 
drank weak beer. French soldiers of the 
latest mobilized class, very young, callow 
and spruce beside one’s memory of the war- 
time poilu, arranged seats for their girls, 
whose old clothes were always pathetically 
relieved by some touch of new finery, as a 
tresh ribbon, a knot of tulle. British soldiers, 
sesting from their gruesome day’s work of 
‘inding, burying and identifying the old 
semains of the dead in that slaughter pen 
just to the north, sat apart drawing in- 
vidious comparisons between French beer 
ind the British product. Their officers, still 
‘arther apart, looked as though they would 
ike to make the acquaintance of someone 
or other, but were too shy. Everyone with 
she price seemed to try to make the Café 
je l’Univers at some time between five and 
seven of an evening. It was the bright spot 
in Arras, the one place, except for a small 
‘sinema, where one could vary the monotony 
of living and of grubbing among ruins. 

Next day the place appeared in the misty 
Jaylight of late November for what it was— 
1 city faintly convalescent from a sickness 
ilmost fatal. I propose in this article to 
Jescribe ruin and the effects of ruin as little 
is possible. 


























Water Carried by Hand 


The splintered walls of Northern France 
aave been scintillated upon us from cine- 
nas; they have bombarded us from illus- 
sated newspapers: they have been shouted 
it us by propagandists for a year and a half. 
Nearly every writing man in America, Eng- 
and, France and Italy has taken his whack 
it describing them, if only for the challenge 
so his art, since this three or four hundred 
niles of unmitigated, depressing mess and 
old horror cannot be described; every writer 
who has tackled the job knows that now. 
[t is enough to recall that Arras stood for 
more than four years with hell at its very 
zates—the line was never more than five or 
3ix miles away. Between fifty and sixty per 
cent of its buildings were leveled or so 
damaged that they could not be restored; 
of the rest not one escaped damage, vary- 
ing from deroofing and gutting to mere loss 
of windows and holes in the walls or plaster. 

But I had only to wander from my hotel 
into the street in order to perceive that 
a modern city under bombardment loses 
more than buildings. The first reminder 
came when I stumbled over a pile of ex- 
tremely disgusting garbage. The city had 
a system of sewers, their main lines dating 
almost before the Middle Ages. During the 
war the British used those sewers for mili- 
tary purposes, together with that strange 
system of deep interlocking cellars which 
lay under the town. The Germans replied 
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(Continued from Page 10) 





The Schoolhouse at Bouchoir 


with burrowing shells. The sewage system 
is still clogged up or caved in, as I dis- 
covered when later in the day I investigated 
a little and found even the dunnage of war, 
a smashed field-telephone switchboard, 
still in place. The city must needs take to 
the garbage-disposal system of the Middle 
Ages. Down the street moved a procession 
of women, each carrying two pails of water; 
later a water cart came bumping over the 
worn pavement. In the bombardment 
water pipes were smashed; the system liter- 
ally went all to pieces. There has been’ no 
time to replace that either. The best that 





Pozivres, Somme Battlefield, December, 1919 
A bove—Rouvroye, a Typical Farming Town, Coming Back 





could be done was to establish certain public 
taps, like the old town pump. Every drop 
of water used in Arras has to be transported 
by water tank or by hand from the public 
tap. 

The ruins, or at least those of buildings 
most immediately needed for human habi- 
tation or for business, have been very largely 
cleaned up; but squads of German prison- 
ers, working at the easy pace of involuntary 
labor, were still’ here and there heaving 
down walls or desultorily tapping the mor- 
tar off of bricks. Indeed, so far is Arras in 
advance of many other cities in the same 
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class that twenty or thirty brand-new build- 
ings—mostly made of that same recovered 
brick—have been completed. The less im- 
mediately necessary buildings still raise 
their ragged walls. 

The great pretentious cathedral is a pic- 
turesque ruin growing from a trash heap. 
A wall ten or twelve feet high confines the 
heap, prevents broken stone from falling 
onto sidewalk or pavement. The famous 
town hall is, of course, a stump; of its an- 
tique Gothic glories only one carved pillar 
remains. The Petite Place about it has been 
enlarged by the clearing up of the completely 
ruined buildings which surrounded it on 
oneside. Here, even in midwinter, innumer- 
able wide pushearts roofed with cancpies 
stand all day long offering for sale articles 
which range from sides of meat and com- 
plete men’s suits to souvenirs of the war 
and post cards. The proprietors of these 
booths are mostly merchants of the town 
whose old locations have been neither re- 
built nor repaired; they are starting life 
anew, with a pushcart and a little stock. 

The shopkeepers, more fortunate in that 
they have been able to raise the sum neces- 
sary for repairs to slightly damaged build- 
ings or to rent new locations, offer us as 
a rule only basic necessities in the way of 
food and clothing—and often very little of 
them. Shop a little through Arras and you 
begin to sense that transportation problem 
which is the basis of much of the trouble in 
the devastated region of Northern France 
and indeed in all France. Gentlemen’s col- 
lars? Not this week. An order was sent 
in to a jobber at Paris three weeks ago, but 
when they will come in is a secret of God. 
Shirts? Yes, some very fine and durable 
shirts. Unhappily only the very large and 
very small sizes remain. 

The hundreds of buildings still standing 
but deroofed, gutted, requiring not patch- 
ing up but extensive repairs show least 
progress of all. Here and there an owner 
has put on a temporary roof to keep out the 
ravages of theelements, or theeternalsquads 
of German prisoners have fitted up a frame- 
work to prevent a loose wall from tottering 
over into the street. Partly as a matter of 
local pride, partly doubtless to draw tourist 
traffic when the rush comes, the local and 
governmental authorities have done a curi- 
ous piece of patching on the Grande Place. 


Old Spanish Carvings 


This, it.may be necessary to recall, was 
an attraction for the antiquarian. Dur- 
ing the days of their occupation in French 
Flanders the Spanish surrounded this large 
plaza with a series of curious, tall, high- 
peaked houses bearing odd carvings. Until 
the war these Spanish buildings remained 
unbroken by a single modern structure, All 
were damaged more or less by the bombard- 
ment, but only two or three went down 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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Everywhere on 


. very thi ry 


~where lasting protection is needed 


Protecting railroad rolling stock is responsibility 
of a very high order. It involves tons of paint, and 
hours of labor. It is probably the greatest oppor- 
tunity that Glidden products have to make worth- 
while savings. 

Locomotive Paint that lasts even a few months 
longer than ordinary kinds multiplies the savings by 
thousands of locomotives. Car paint that puts off 
repainting for any part of a year: performs worth- 
while service to the railway and to the public. Thus 
the Glidden development of new qualities in paints, 
varnishes and all kindred materials is a matter of 
great economic significance. 


Glidden paint shop experience is available to 
industry in general through the good offices of a 
thorough going Service Department. 

Phone, wire or write for a conference. 

The Glidden result is just as easily available to the 
man about to finish his car as to the railroad with 
its vast equipment. Glidden Auto Finish is made 
for the busy business man who wants his car finished 
without laying it up for a week. Forty-eight hours will 
see him driving again in a car that looks like new. 

This is just one example of Glidden usefulness 
everywhere on everything. Glidden dealers will gladly 
offer decorative suggestions and give you color cards. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
National Headquarters, Cleveland, Ohio . Stocks in Principal Cities 


Factories: Cleveland Chicago SanFrancisco Reading 
Branches: New York Chicago Kansas City Detroit Boston Scranton Evansville 


New Orleans St.Louis Minneapolis St.Paul Toronto 
Birmingham Baltimore Pittsburgh Atlanta Dallas Des Moines Montreal Winnipeg 
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Unless stamped thus on the sole, 
it is not an Educator. 





Active women like 
the trim neatness of 
Educators. 
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Shop-Window Feet 
vs. Shoe-Unconscious Feet 


HOES made for shop windows—pointed, narrow, bone- sure that you see EDUCATOR stamped on the sole. Without : 
bending, “stylish” —or shoes shaped like feet—natural, this famous trademark it is not an Educator. i 
neat, conservative—which are really sensible? A Book That Will Help You | 

Every day, more men and women are letting their eyes be Send for “Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet.” It tells the t 
opened to the folly, the absurdity, of enduring corns, bunions, interesting story of both kinds of feet and contains surprising 
callouses, ingrowing nails, fallen arches, twisted toes, which pictures. Free. Write for it today. 


come from buying shoes that looked good in the shop window. 


Every day more and more men and women are learning 
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the absolute foot-unconsciousness that comes from wearing 
Educators—the shoes that let the feet grow as they should. 
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Educators are shoes made to give the necessary space for a 
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foot with five toes—not two-and-a-half toes. But they have no at 
ugly looseness. They are well made, with the high-class look 3 
that any conservative article of dress is bound to have. ; cat 


Stop now and decide whether you want a lifetime of bent: 
bones, corns, bunions, and other foot ills—or a lifetime of Wee? —REG..U.S. PaT.OFF. 
absolute comfort—feet that do not “go back” on you. ors : ; 

Get the whole family into Educators—they are made for For Men 3 Women ’ Children : 
men, women and children of all ages. In buying, always make RICE & HUTCHINS, INc., Boston, Mass. 
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completely. However, the shell fire on the 
square, gathering force from its contact 
with the hard cobblestones, blew off per- 
haps a third of the peaked cornices which 
rendered this place so distinctive. The 
French, showing the same spirit which made 
them stretch the anti-aircraft strips of paper 
on the Parisian windows in pretty little 
designs, have replaced the cornices with 
ipeaks of building paper, the laths on their 
lsurface arranged in artistic patterns, har- 
monious with the old Spanish plan. 

The pavement and sidewalks are re- 
stored on the main streets and boulevards; 
wander away from these and you are in 
a sticky, clayey mud, which when it dries 
seems to defy the brush. However, winter 
in the devastated region brings this com- 
pensation—it is mud now, not dust. 

The veterans of the San Francisco disas- 
‘ter remember most vividly that choking 
dust of ruins which worked its way through 
every crack of a home. That same dust— 
nly infinitely more filthy, since it is usually 
3cented with the old garbage of armies— 
olagued the whole devastated region last 
summer. 
| Wandering through the streets of Arras 
sroduces a continuous succession of depres- 
sions, lighted here and there by a glint of 
aope. The people look dingy, sober, dis- 
couraged. The faces of the women as they 
sarry their water pails through the streets 
seem to express impatience that they who 
mee had a fine modern water system have 
deen reduced to this. I was to know in 
1 fortnight of wandering through the devas- 
vated zone a disgust of ruin, so that when 
returned to Paris I wanted never to see 
i broken wall again. But these people will 
jot or cannot go to Paris; they must live 
with it all for half a generation. The gloom 
ightens when you come round a corner and 
dehold a gang of French workmen in blouses 
ind wooden shoes laying brick, hammering, 
dlastering. To the American spirit, at least, 
there is nothing so cheering as to see people 
making something. 
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An Eight Years’ Job 


When I, an adopted son of San Fran- 
sisco, returned home a year and a half after 
the disaster I approached the city in the 
oroper sentimental mood, ready to shed 
tears for the glory that had departed. I 
landed at the ferry, walked up Market 
Street, then all in process of reconstruction, 
By the time I reached Lotta’s Fountain 
[ was never more enthusiastic in my life, I 
aad forgotten the tragedy in the glory of 
a big job. 

I felt a ghost of the same reaction when 


de a great church and surveyed Lens. To 
jog the reader’s memory again, Lens was 
‘or France the greatest industrial tragedy 
of the war. In a district covering a few 
square miles of this city was produced 
more than a third of the French coal. 
Every building in Lens proper, most of the 
duildings in its immediate suburbs, went 
Jown before intensive artillery fire—com- 
pletely leveled or damaged beyond repair. 
The Germans made the job complete by 
flooding all the mines. Just after the 
British took the town in 1918 I stood on 
this same eminence and saw grotesque, 
zhastly, smoking, gas-yellowed ruins of 
home and shop, mine house and factory, 
running to the mists of the horizon; 
and my depression at the moment was 
aqualed only by my disgust for war as 
an institution. 

But now—the ruins were virtually 
zone. Of shattered walls and incoher- 
2nt heaps there remained only two or 
three short streets surrounding the town 
hall, and even these were in process of 
cleaning up. What stretched to the ho- 
rizon now resembled a huge and very 
busy junk yard and lumber yard. Fields 
of brick neatly stacked or loosely piled, 
other fields of illmatched timber stacked 
as best it might be, showed what had be- 
come of the ruins. Interspersed with 
these fields and with other piles of un- 
related material such as rolled-up barbed 
wire, steel girders, damaged boilers, old 
iron, ran a crazy pattern of temporary 
houses. Near by were three or four rows 
of huts made—as closer inspection was 
to show—of cleaned-up brick from the 
ruins. Beyond were stone huts of the 
same uniform, entirely unornamented 
pattern. 

Everywhere between wooden sheds 
followed roughly the conformation of the 
formerstreets. Unpainted, frail, uniform, 





[ stood on the heap of ruins which used ‘to - 
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they housed the officers directing the busi- 
ness of reconstruction, the new necessary 
shops and private citizens. One area was 
dotted with semicylindrical sheet-iron huts 
of the beehive pattern—relics of the armies. 
Here more plain citizens lived. From my 
elevated position I looked down upon a 
tiled floor, still in place though the house 
above it was gone. I noted a stovepipe just 
beginning to smoke—someone installed in 
the cellar under the tiles was getting 
luncheon. Inspecting the confused land- 
scape below through my glasses I picked up 
everywhere the smoking stovepipes of still 
other cellar homes. 

The Lille road had now become Main 
Street for Lens. Down its wide-paved 
length hurried, at a pace almost excited, 
heavy trucks carrying still more material, 
gangs of workmen bearing planks, house- 
wives returning with full baskets from their 
marketing, and at a more leisurely pace 
squads of German prisoners—a violent 
green splash in the landscape. That was 
not the only note of high color. Along the 
streets where the ruins still stood, venders 
of souvenir post cards—getting established 
against the tourist rush—and proprietors of 
small workingmen’s cafés had knocked 
together board shacks and had painted 
them in loud blues, reds and greens, as 
though striving to relieve the universal 
ruin by a little note of gayety. 

I was hailed from the base of the stone 
pile below me. A very dusty, middle-aged 
man in overalls was standing at the mouth 
of a hole hugging an eight-day clock. 
About his feet stood boxes full of plates, 
cups, knives, forks and miscellaneous table 
fixtures. 

“Tf monsieur wishes the time I can give 
it to him,’ he said. 

I descended and interviewed him on the 
spot. His house and shop had stood before 
the war backed up against the cathedral. 
Before he went away in 1914 he had 
packed all his movable household belong- 
ings into the cellar. The clean-up of the 
ruins had only just now reached the point 
where he could burrow into his storehouse. 

“And they’re all there—quite un- 
touched!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘The house 
caved in before the boche found them.” 

He laughed; he was like a man who had 
discovered buried treasure. 

Nevertheless, Lens appeared sad enough 
when a few days later I interviewed the 
mining engineers in charge of reconstruc- 
tion and was permitted to see for myself. 
The French official statement that it might 
take ten years to put these mines into full 
production seemed to me, when I went to 
Lens, a probable exaggeration. I came 
away convinced that it was plausible—if 
not absolutely. true. Let me state the 
problem in terms of the layman. I am not 
a practical mining man. Perhaps for that 
very reason the untechnical reader will 
better understand. 

These narrow-veined and deep but rich 
mines lie under a very wet topsoil. For the 
first few hundred feet of their depth the 
shafts must be not timbered, but heavily 
cemented. The Germans blew up this 
cement with high explosive. The natural 
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leakage and seepage of a marshy soil did 
the rest. Gradually it filled the lower 
drifts and levels, rising steadily in the shaft 
until in some cases it overflowed the shaft 
mouths. There it lay for years, reducing 
workings which meant the painful labor of 
a century to pulp and slush. 

The Courriére district has probably ad- 
vanced farthest toward reconstruction. 
Lens itself lay on the steadily maintained 
battle line of 1914-1918. The town was 
leveled and the Germans did their work 
early. Courriére, some four or five miles 
from the line, was only half destroyed by 
shell fire; and the Germans did not get 
round to blowing up cement bulwarks, the 
shaft houses and the surface machinery 
until 1916. 

The engineers in Courriére had houses 
for their workers. Starting with that, they 
cleared up the wreckage. Now the Cour- 
riére mines lie in what appear to be some- 
what broken open fields, the location of 
the shafts designated by steel plates. The 
engineer who escorted me pulled one of 
these plates aside; I saw a shattered iron 
ladder running down into blackness. He 
tossed in a stone.. I heard it splash. 

“The water begins thirty or forty feet, 
English, down there,’”’ he said. ‘*‘Under 
that is four hundred meters—say thirteen 
hundred feet—of water and most dread- 
ful slush.” 

It was the same everywhere, mine after 
mine, except that here and there a steam 
engine puffed in a tiny engine house, show- 
ing where a mine was in process of being 
pumped out. 

Just after the rescue of Northern France 
certain engineers registered the opinion 
that it would pay better to abandon the 
old shafts and sink new ones. A little 
exploration showed the error of this opinion. 
These reservoirs have soaked all the sur- 
rounding upper soil. New shafts would 
have to be sunk by the freezing process or 
painfully cemented in mushy soil as the 
work proceeded. That would not, either, 
evade the task of pumping out the old 
shafts. The water from these reservoirs 
would still run into veins and workings. It 
was better to pump out these drowned 
mines at once and to patch up the old 
cement bulwarks before tackling the nasty, 
dangerous task of reopening, cleaning out 
and retimbering the old workings. 

Pumping machinery had been ordered— 
from strictly French firms—even before the 
Armistice. There was some delay, there 
will probably be further delay in delivery. 
This is one of the things about French gov- 
ernmental policy that strike the alien ob- 
server as shortsighted. By last summer the 
pumps were at work in Courriére. The 
mines on which they began are drying 
out. By next April the second stage— 
patching up the cement bulwarks—will 
begin. By the end of 1920 the workings of 
one or two of the most favorably situated 
and least damaged mines may be in condi- 
tion for work—and again they may not. 

“Tt’s all guessing after all,’’ said one of 
the engineers. ‘‘The condition is almost un- 
precedented. We don’t know what we shall 
find down there.” 
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What with cave-ins, fire damp and gases, 
it will all be extremely dangerous. One and 
all, the engineers impressed upon me the 
impossibility of crowding the work. 

“Tt isn’t like a surface job where you 
speed up by multiplying men and ma- 
chines. In some mine galleries only two or 
three men can work abreast, and the same 
applies to machinery.” 

If all goes well Courriére will get out a 
little coal, a very little, in 1921. The most 
optimistic of the engineers thought that if 
surfacemachinery came through fast enough 
the district might almost reach full pro- 
duction by the end of 1922. Courriére 
before the war yielded about 3,500,000 tons 
a year against a total production of 14,000,- 
000 for the Lens district. 

It ali goes more slowly at Lens proper. 
The ground was more marshy, the mines 
had nearly two years longer to soak; there 
was no housing for the workers; the ruins 
of the city lay over everything. As I have 
shown in describing the present state of 
Lens, the clean-up was practically finished 
by last December. Lens is just now getting 
to pumping. That and all other processes 
must go more slowly than at Courriére; 
and the final work of getting the galleries 
into shape will be both more difficult and 
more dangerous. About the time necessary 
for complete restoration of the whole dis- 
trict expert opinion differed—all admitted 
that they were guessing. 


Two-Cylinder Touring 


One optimist said: ‘‘Leaving out two or 
three mines in especially bad shape, five 
years.”’ 

A pessimist said: ‘“‘Ten years.” 

The man whose opinion is perhaps most 
worthy of respect said: ‘‘ My guess is seven 
to nine years.” 

Valenciennes, farther to the north, pro- 
duced 6,000,000 tons of coal a year. The 
Germans worked these mines until just be- 
fore the forced retreat of 1918. It was re- 
ported then that they merely blew up the 
shaft houses and surface workings. Fur- 
ther investigation showed that they had 
applied here the same drowning process as 
at Lens. But the French came in so soon 
that the shafts did not fill up; only the 
lower workings were flooded. I did not 
visit Valenciennes on this trip, but some of 

he Lens engineers had done so. They 
reported that Valenciennes would get out 
some coal in 1920 and might restore full 
production by 1922, 

I went to Courriére from Lille in a taxi- 
cab, which I believe was impressed into 
service by the Germans all during the war. 
Not until we struck the broad highway did 
I know the full iniquity of that machine. It 
preceded itself with a cloud of steam, caus- 
ing peasants here and there to run out to 
see if we were on fire. Every five miles it 
had to be watered from a large ean which 
the driver carried beside his seat. Its best 
running time by the watch was fourteen 
kilometers—or, say, nine miles—an hour. 
On every little slope I had a fear that its 
own power would never drag it off. Once, 
indeed, it struck a stretch of road under 

repair and stopped entirely on loose cob- 

blestones. I got out and pushed it off, 
slightly aided by the engine. At this 
point I insisted on opening the hood for 

a look. 

““Why, it has only two cylinders!” 
said I. 

““True, monsieur, she has two cylin- 
ders, that machine,”’ replied the driver, 
“‘but one of them does not always func- 
tion.” 

I had planned to go first to Lens, 
where there is a restaurant, and get 
luncheon there. But this plan seemed 
impracticable. A workman whom I in- 
terviewed at a crossroad falsely assured 
me that déjeuner could be purchased 
from an estaminet at Courriére. On 
arrival in the town we found that the 
mine which we were seeking was still a 
mile and a half away. 

“*And,’”’ we were assured by a pleasant 
middle-aged townsman, ‘“‘there are no 
restaurants or estaminets either here or 
there. But,’”’ he added, “I travel much 
myself, monsieur, and know the hard- 
ships of travel, Will you be my guests?”’ 

Five minutes later we sat in his 
kitchen—parlor—living room watching 
his wife and sister-in-law pour long 
white slices of potato into sizzling fat. 

They had erected a kind of a dwelling 
from cleaned-up bricks. The room in 
which we sat was bare of plaster, paint or 

(Continued on Page 156) 
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MERICA has at least one great industry a knowl- 
edge of which will warm the- hearts of all 
woman-kind. 
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Salute the canned food on your pantry shelf. The 
Pure Food Laws—commendable and _ necessary 
though they are—are yet far exceeded in the require- 
ments which the great organized food canning in- 
dustry of the United States lays down for itself. 








Think what such protection means 
to our tables! 


You whose important duty is the selection of the 
food that goes on the family table, remember this: 


All over the United States there stretch the great 
organizations of the Pure Food Laws, Federal and 
State, working hand in hand. 
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All over these same United States there 
stretches from Washington — from the head- 
quarters there of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation —another great pure food organiza- 
tion—the voluntary Inspection Service of 
the National Canners Association. 


Not how Little it Must do—but 
how Much it Can do 


This is not an arm representing force or 
compulsion. Rather, it represents a united 
ambition on the part of a vast industry to 
keep itself in spirit and in practice above 
any necessity of laws of regulation. 


Little wonder, then, that the canning in- 
dustry has been called ‘‘the industry which 
legislates for itself’?! Never does this indus- 
try forget that it is dealing with food —with 
food, the thing of such vast consequence to 
the little family circle of the American home. 


Ina very real way it realizes its responsibility 


and in a very real way it faces its respon- 
sibility. 


If only you could See it all for Yourself 


Every American housewife should have 
the privilege of following through some of 
the great canneries of fruit, vegetables, soup, 


meat, sea food, milk and other products. 
Follow the Inspector of the Association as 
he passes, on one of his visits, from the sup- 
ply of fresh foods to the sorting, cleaning, 
preparing; follow the Inspector all the way 
through to the sealing of the cans, the final 
cooking, cooling and storing away. 


The Inspector represents a system which 
constantly, and at great expense, searches out 
the latest scientific facts of importance to this 
vital work of supplying the family table. He 
is asymbol of the painstaking care with which 
the canning business is conducted. He rep- 
resents the earnest determination of the in- 
dustry to supply our families with the best of 
food, clean, wholesome, nourishing and safe. 


Canned Food— 
“The Miracle on Your Table”’ 


And so may American housewives, men- 
tally at least, salute the most self-respecting 
of objects, the can of food. You are standing 
before a very wonderful thing—a product 
which knows the limitations of neither cli- 
mate nor season, coming to you at any time 
and from any place. Richly it deserves its 
title—‘*The Miracle on Your Table.” 


National Canners Association 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A nation-wide organization formed in 1907, consisting of producers of all varieties of hermetically 
sealed canned foods which have been sterilized by heat. It neither produces, buys, nor sells. Its 
purpose is to assure, for the mutual benefit of the industry and the public, the best canned foods 
that scientific knowledge and human skill can produce. 
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(Continued from Page 153) 
paper—just four brick walls. It contained 
Four chairs, one 
small table with tablecloth, a cupboard 


holding barely enough dishes and acces-, 


sories for four persons, a stove with a few 
iron kettles and pans. Nothing else. At- 
tached to this room, they told me, were 
two small chambers, doubtless just as 
barely furnished. While madame cooked 
our simple but delicious luncheon we di- 
vided attention in her chatter with an 
ailing chicken, huddled up, its eyes closed, 
under the stove. Madame was one of those 
women who has the motherly touch for 
men, animals and all other foolish, helpless 
creatures. 

No, this wasn’t really their house. Mon- 
sieur had been the leading butcher of the 
town, but their particular ruin was too 
large to clear away for the present. They 
had bought this place and rebuilt. There 
was nothing doing in the butcher business 
just now. Everyone was eating refriger- 
ated meat. Thereupon monsieur, smoking 
his pipe in the corner, snorted out loud and 
said, ‘Refrigerated meat!’’ with a gesture 
of deep scorn. 

Would we likesome butter? Yes, indeed, 
they had butter! They had saved four 
cows from the war. Last summer before it 
arrived that the children needed all the 
milk she had churned some butter. Be- 
hold it! Madame showed a roll, whose light 
color proved the honesty of its manufac- 
ture, with the air of a queen parading her 
jewels. 

“Butter is rare,’ put in monsieur— 
“even that margarine stuff. A sort of re- 
frigerated meat!” 

And he made that same gesture of a 
scorn which wiped refrigerated meat from 
the list of decent things. 


From Ruin to Ruin 


Madame sketched her own experiences 
of the war. Monsieur was gone with the 
artillery. She had been obliged to keep 
house during three years for a German 
officers’ mess—she ate well then at any 
rate. Then they deported her to Belgium. 
Finally she was repatriated to France 
through Switzerland and awaited in Gas- 
cony the end of the war. 

“Always packing—packing my trunk to 
travel,” she said. ‘That is done at any 
rate. One is so glad to besettled at home!’’ 


Another picture: 

We are in Rouveroye now, a village of 
the old devastated region from which the 
Germans fell back in 1917, to return in 
April, 1918, to be beaten back in October, 
1918. It held some twelve hundred souls. 
Now a bare hundred and fifty shiver 
through a damp winter in wooden shacks 
or in those eternal corrugated iron beehive 
huts. All about stretch fields in various 
stages of recovery. On some lie even the 
old trench systems, still guarded by barbed- 
wire entanglements. Some lie plowed 
and sowed with winter wheat. Some lie 
fallow; and they are spotted with circles, 
big and little, of a different color, show- 
ing where the shell holes have been filled 
up. The energy of the people and of the 
German prisoners has all been needed to 
level the fields and put them under cul- 
tivation. 

Through the center of Rouveroye runs 
an old firing trench. It has caved in 
here and there; its firing step and duck 
boards have been taken away for fire- 
wood; but its dugouts still gape. Tum- 
bled about in the wreck of its parapet 
still lies the broken dunnage of war— 
helmets, British, French and German, 
pierced with one single fatal hole or shiv- 
ered to ribbons, shattered gun stocks, 
shell splinters, shriveled leather bando- 
liers, fragments of webbing, innumerable 
cartridge shells. Unexploded grenades, 
as dangerous as rattlesnakes, peep every- 
where from the tumbled earth. 

All about the town lie coils of barbed 
wire as high as a man’s head. This and 
similar steel wreckage awaits the time 
when restored transportation will enable 
Northern France to realize on its mil- 
lions of tons of iron junk. Here and 
there, too, are piles of unexploded am- 
munition, varying from grenades and 
three-inch shells to the great missiles of 
twelve-inch howitzers. The dull, famil- 
iar crump of exploding shells sounded 
at intervals from a field to the north. 
German prisoners were blowing up a 
dump of unexploded hardware. A squad 
of those same German prisoners worked 
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methodically but languidly just beside the 
trench system at piling clean brick into a 
cart. Still others, in a cleared-up area just 
beyond, were laying with cleaned brick the 
foundations of a building. Rouveroye 
seemed to be just awakening to convales- 
cence, but it was dreary. 

Bouchoir, the next town, seemed to have 
gone a stage farther. Here were just ruins 
left; the wooden buildings had almost an 
air of permanence. The two largest of these 
bore, the one a cross, the other the sign 
“Ecole Communale.’’ School was just 
letting out for recess when I entered the 
town, and the schoolmaster came out to 
greet visitors from civilization. Of course 
in the old days, he told us, the boys and 
girls were taught separately. There had 
been a hundred of each in the old com- 
munal schools. Now they had but thirty 
all told and Bouchoir had taken to co- 
education—only temporarily, he said. 

The discerning feminine eyes of the 
women who had accompanied our party 
that day noted that the children looked a 
little undernourished, showing the gravity 
of the milk crisis, and that their clothing, 
though neat and well patched, was just 
about falling to pieces. And one of them 
saw a thing which would have been invis- 
ible to the eye of any mere man. It was the 
shocking condition of the ribbons in the 
well-brushed hair of the little girls. Little 
French girls, be it known, never braid their 
hair in pigtails like ours. They wear it 
down their backs tied up with a ribbon. 

“Those ribbons look like old, greasy 
strings,”’ said this discerning lady. ‘Poor 
little things—not a new hair ribbon since 
the Armistice!” 


Albert in the cold drizzle of an afternoon 
in early December. I must jog memory 
again. Albert lay until 1916 just on the 
free side of the old trench line. From those 
trenches, in full view of the town, the 
British started the battle of the Somme. 
That old Somme battlefield, perhaps the 
ghastliest, most obscene wreckage of the 
war, comes down, therefore, to its very 
gates. The town was half destroyed before 
the British forced it temporarily out of the 
shell zone. After the Germans had taken 
it in the spring advance of 1918, after the 
British had retaken it in the battle of 
Liberation, it was with Pompeii. 

Restoration was going on irregularly at 
Albert. Most of the ruins still stood, but 
there were several rows and squares of 
frame sheds covered with roofing paper, and 
beehive huts stood all among the ruins. I 
found the sub-préfet in charge of that. dis- 
trict installed in an office as plain and 
primitive as a voting booth. At first sight 
the sub-préfet seemed quietly but neatly 
dressed. However, I noticed presently that 
he was wearing a celluloid collar and that 
his very wide cravat was put on over an 
undershirt—clean starched linen is a luxury 
which must be dispensed with in pioneer 
conditions. In the course of an hour’s clear 
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exposition concerning the desperate condi- 
tion and erying needs of the district which 
was his life he dwelt especially on a pe- 
culiar problem of psychology. 

“Figure to yourself,’ he said. ‘When 
the Germans retired beyond Bapaume the 
people came back very enthusiastic and 
got ready to get the factories to work. 
They collected;the government allocution 
and began to rebuild—even to put in ma- 
chinery. After a year that was all wiped 
out. Worse ruin than before—annihilation. 
It is hard to blow up the dead ashes of an 
enthusiasm.” 

Albert was a small but very prosperous 
manufacturing town, making among other 
things bicycles, automobile parts and sew- 
ing machines. I found only one factory in 
process of rebuilding. 

As for the-agricultural problem, the 
sub-préfet differed from other experts whom 
T have interviewed. As all the world should 
know by now, the Somme battlefield is one 
of those districts where day after day of 
rolling curtain fire blew away the topsoil 
or ground it into the clay subsoil. It is the 
largest and most important area of this 
character, though the districts about Vimy 
Ridge and Verdun are in such condition as 
greatly to gratify Satan. 

This official believes that the Somme 
area can be restored to agriculture. He 
bases his opinion practically on the exist- 
ing growth of weeds and theoretically on 
the well-known effect of explosive in loosen- 
ing atoms of nitrogen. 

“And after all,” he said, ‘the fertility 
of France is more a matter of climate and 
scientific fertilization than of mere soil.” 

But when he considered the cost of res- 
toration, he added, it all came to the same 
thing. Getting out the junk, leveling, fer- 
tilization, would cost between one thou- 
sand and two thousand frances an English 
acre.. That on the original cost of the land 
made the thing a poor investment just now. 

His office has been working overtime in 
restoring land titles. Of twenty-five farm- 
ing villages in the district under his con- 
trol eighteen have totally disappeared. 
Sometimes their sites can be located by the 
crossing of roads; sometimes by a reddish- 
brown stain in the earth which shows where 
pulverized bricks have been ground into the 
universal ruin of the earth; sometimes even 
this sign is lacking. Accurate restoration 
of land ownership is impossible. However, 
surveys of the communes, or townships, 
exist in the archives of the department 
at Amiens, together with records of the 
holdings. The field has been accurately re- 
surveyed for commune boundaries and the 
owners arbitrarily assigned parcels equiv- 
alent to their original holdings. 

From other sources I learn that this 
process has not gone without hitches. The 
French peasant is enormously conservative 
in his personal ways. The landholders 


want not six acres of land in the commune 
but the same old field, and sometimes hav- 
ing formed their own ideas on where their 
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fields lay they are disposed to fight 

them. An American woman, active in : 
of the societies for rebuilding the dey 
tated zone, proposed to a village that t} 
pool the bricks then in process of be 
cleaned by the Germans. The suggest 
raised a storm of protest. 

“What?” asked an old peasant. ‘“} 
someone else use the bricks which -| 
great-grandfather himself built into ; 
house?”’ i 

And, indeed, the problem is complica} 
by entire changes in the conformation 
the country. For example, the train fr) 
Arras to Albert runs now for four or fh 
miles past a lake perhaps half a mile 1 
average width. Everywhere old snubb.. 
off trunks of dead trees stick up from | 
surface and its banks are foul with i) 
garbage and dunnage of armies. 11) 
brooks of the region, turned from th} 
natural course, made a lake of what wa) 
fine forest as recently as 1915, 





In and About Péronne 


Albert has now even a hotel, resembli 
in every respect a Maison Riche or Ea 
Hotel of an early-day mining camp. Le: 
ing the town, I noted at the door of a m 
board hut a woman whose plain dress hi 
nevertheless, a touch of smartness a 
whose fine-lined face looked odd in thi 
surroundings: I learned later in Amic 
that she was the wife of the richest man 
Albert. They had before the war a mansi 
in town, a chateau in the country, a fi 
tory in the outskirts—all now dust a 
junk. They threw together that boa 
shack last summer and came back with t 
pioneers to begin life anew. 

A dozen miles across the desolation 
the Somme lies Péronne, French objecti 
in the great dual battle of 1916. O 
traverses the field by a good road; b 
leave it at any point for a visit to the su 
sidiary villages and you are on a highw 
which makes an automobile bump like 
country buckboard. Much work has be 
done in cleaning up the Somme, as t 
enormous junk piles show; but much 
mains to be done. 

By Courcelette, for example, lie mil 
and miles of ground strewn dangerous 
with unexploded grenades, bristling wi 
wreckage; and farther toward Péronne 4 
front trench lines with the ragged barbe 
wire entanglements still in place. Here aj 
there a solitary man or a wretched fami 
lives miserably in a beehive hut; besi 
some of the roads are the wooden barrae 
of German prisoners or of British soldie 
on grave identification service. Otherwi 
those areas have gone back to the rat, t] 
field mouse and the partridge. 

Those British soldiers conceal und 
their elaborate designation the business 
undertaking. There is still work for ther 
On Vimy Ridge and equally here I can 
across human ribs and thigh bones. St 
in places, they told me, they were findit 

the dead of the last battles lying abo 

as though fallen yesterday; still th 
find skeletons on the barbed wire. 

“In remote spots people will be cor 
ing on the dead for years,” one of the 
officers told me. 

Ishall not try to describe Péronnee 
cept to say that it all went and th; 
lodging for some 2000 of its 8000 inha} 
itants has been provided in wood |) 
stone buildings. Here the sub-préfi) 
and one of the merchants talked oy 
with me the peculiar problem of the | 
town. 

It used to call itself the richest city i} 
its size in France. It was a sugar-bei). 
town; both land for sugar beets and n} 
finery stock grew immensely valuab 
during the decade or so before the wa 
A great part of the inhabitants live} 
easily by their holdings in land or mb. 
finery stock. | 

“We had one automobile for every fiy), 
inhabitants; no other town in Franc 
even approached that,” said the sul 
préfet. 

In this district were twenty-one refit 
eries—all gone. This year shaping th 
land for crops has used up all the energ 
of the inhabitants. Things have falle 
so that little or nothing has been don 
toward restoring the refineries. In th 
meantime a big French company, almos 
a trust, has been buying up both lan| 
and refinery stocks. In the end, the mel| 
chant believed—the sub-préfet, keepin] 
official silence, would give no opinion 0 
this—the industry in that region woul 

(Continued on Page 159) 
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(Continued from Page 156) 
yss into the hands of one or two great 
«mpanies. The old town is no more thor- 
cghly gone than the old easy life of com- 
{rtably well-to-do families. 

“Tt will become like any other industrial 
iwn,” said the sub-préfet. 

Neither man believed it possible that any 
gar refining could be resumed in the 
jronne region before 1922—if then. Fi- 
ily on the edge of Péronne was a glimpse 
¢a small farming community, which is 
«ming back after its own fashion. 

Just before the armistice, and while the 
Jitish guns were still booming in the dis- 
ince, I accompanied through this region 
(ptain de Warren of the French Army, 
¢ expert in farmers’ codperation. His 
yssion was to form codperatives among 
t2 peasants for the purpose of getting the 
lid in shape as soon as possible. Tem- 
yrarily the farmers surrounding one of the 
}tle towns were to pool their land, put 
jjo shape as soon as possible the least- 
cmaged areas, cultivate them regardless 
cownership and divide crops or profits on 
i2 basis of the effort and money em- 
pyyed. In the same way they were to hold 
icommon the plows, implements and other 
richinery furnished by the government 
« by the American Red Cross. Captain 
¢ Warren explained that the arrangement 
ysonly temporary; as soon as normal con- 
¢ions were restored everything would re- 
yt to individual control. 

This arrangement was largely though 
pt universally accepted. The suspicion of 
{2 French countryman and the same con- 
s vative spirit which made the old peasant 
juse to pool his bricks stood in the way. 
}t, in general, wherever there is a codp- 
eitive at work there is also a bright spot 
aiid devastation. 

This village, for example—I have for- 
giten its name—stood an oasis in an 
eecially foul region. It had not sustained 
tj: steady hammering of curtain fire— 
iting in some cases four days—by which 
t2 generals of 1916 overdid artillery prep- 
aition. It had, however, received the 
lig-distance fire of that engagement and 
hd since been twice fought over directly. 
[remember noticing this place in late 
(tober, 1918, just after the Germans 
ft. Then the terrain about it looked to 
(2 casual eye as thoroughly ruined as 
byse of the Somme battlefield. Now you 
iproached the village through brown ecar- 
pis of level fields, plowed, harrowed, 
j:ded, soaking in the winter rain. 


Praise for the Mayor 


The village itself consisted merely of 
fil one-story board sheds or the eternal 
tzhive huts, but they were arranged in 
cler and pattern among the eternal ruins. 
‘so, flower boxes tossed greenery from 
sreral windows. Between the huts were 
yzetable gardens. Sidewalks and path- 
vys laid from duck boards of the old 
tmehes mitigated the horror of the mud. 
fundations for more substantial build- 
ifs were laid here and there, and in one 
(the bigger sheds German prisoners were 
Yloading mortar for still further building 
‘erations. 

The sergeant in charge of the German 
| ota informed me in passable French 
at the mayor was away, but that he 
fald take me to madame, the cousin of 
[2 mayor. This man, a tall businesslike 
lvarian, seemed thoroughly to have ac- 
‘ted his position of head servitor to 
[2 community. When he took us into 
[2 presence of madame he bowed and 
juted her stiffly. As for this hand- 
e, pleasant, efficient-looking peasant 
man, her air toward him as she ordered 
round was that of a great lady to a 
her respected family butler. 

he received me in a beehive hut—re- 
mber, just a mathematical half cylinder 
corrugated iron with a door, a window 
plain clapboards finishing either end. 
was, I estimate, about twenty-five feet 
g over all and ten feet in diameter. 
eone had added a little piazza of rough 
ber and the stalks of a flower garden 
od at each side of the step. 

Within, the hut was evenly bisected at 
ht angles with its walls by a partition. 
e farther half was again bisected by a par- 
ion parallel with its walls. So was formed 
o tiny bedchambers—one formadame and 
husband, the other for the two little 
’ys. The third room served for all other 
irposes of a household, It was ceiled inside 
ith miscellaneous boards, showing here 
id there a pattern of English or German 
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lettering. A wood fire blazed in a small 
stove. Everything in the way of furniture 
was plain, skimpy, utilitarian, but exquis- 
itely neat. 

Madame said that all went well on the 
whole, thanks to the mayor, whom she 
praised immoderately. Doubtless she was 
right. I had noticed already that when any 
community up here seemed to be doing ex- 
traordinarily well it was the work of some 
able individual. There is not enough of 
anything quite to goround; the strong and 
persuasive win. 

“Of course we’ve been worried about 
food at times,’’ said madame. “But the 
mayor bought a condemned army truck 
last winter and when we can’t get things 
at Péronne we send all the way to Amiens. 
There is not always petrol for the truck; 
then we must use wagons, which are slow. 
Once we were a long time without meat 
and had to kill some of our chickens and 
rabbits. But the things you must have and 
can’t get—grand heaven, monsieur, you 
can’t imagine! The time I had obtaining 
a broom! Little sickness, grace to God, and 
when anyone is ill we send the truck to 
Péronne for the doctor.” 

The two little boys, back from school, 
arrived at this point, their satchels over 
their shoulders. The elder paid his re- 
spects at once; the younger had to be 
reminded to salute the English gentleman 
and to hang up his cap. They looked 
plump and clean, but their little black 
smocks were much patched. 

“But it’s hard being a mayor in these 
times,”’ concluded madame. ‘“‘Figure to 
yourself! When anything goes wrong, even 
by act of God, it is all laid to him. If the 
Germans should come again I. suppose 
there are people in this town who would 
say it was by neglect of the mayor!”’ 

So much for pictures. I could multiply 
them indefinitely, though I ranged only 
between Braye and Lille—the sector which 
formed during the last two years of the 
war the right wing of the British Front. I 
chose that because it was the richest region 
of all before the war and because its re- 
constitution is most vital to France. The 
departments of the Nord, the Pas-de-Calais 
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and the Somme, which cover this region, 
were in 1913 first, second and sixth among 
the eighty-seven departments of France 
for production. They represented the 
bulk of the cotton and wool-weaving indus- 
try, much if not most of the metal industry 
and the richest of French agricultural 
lands. The region from the Argonne to 
Pont-a-Mousson, over which the American 
Army did its heaviest fighting, stood com- 
paratively low in the scale of production. 
But though I saw only three out of ten 
devastated departments I have informa- 
tion on the others, either from reliable 
American sources or from the central gov- 
ernment in Paris. 

To establish a basis of comparison in 
American minds let me put this disaster 
beside our greatest catastrophe—the San 
Francisco earthquake and fire of 1906. 
Shortly after the armistice I calculated 
roughly that there were twenty or twenty- 
five San Francisco disasters in Northern 
France. An exact comparison would be 
difficult to make, even by an expert statis- 
tician, which I am not. Most people who 
know Northern France think that my fig- 
ures are conservative. 

We restored San Francisco in a great 
burst of energy. It disturbed the country 
a bit even at that; the rebuilding of San 
Francisco was given as a cause of the brief 
financial panic some two years later. We 
had in that period about two and a half 
times the population of France and a much 
greater proportion of resources. Moreover, 
we were in the full flush of prosperity based 
on long peace. We were not drained and 
wearied by four years of war on our own 
soil, fettered with-debt, worried by an un- 
certain economic future. 

No one need expect that this job could 
under any circumstances be accomplished 
with the speed and certainty of our job in 
San Francisco. It must resemble rather 
the gradual process by which we developed 
the old savage West. It is work not for a 
year or so, but for a generation. 

It has gone so far on a regular plan. 
Transportation must first be established, 
for the tight mesh of railroads, canals and 
tramway lines which supplied this richly 
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productive country was literally shot all to 
pieces. 

Rebuilding damaged railroads had been 
during the war a military necessity; for that 
purpose the army had onhand large supplies. 
This helped. By last summer the railroad 
and tramway lines were all virtually re- 
stored. It went more slowly with those 
canals down which much of the slower 
freight necessary to Northern France moved 
in old times. Restoring a caved-in canal is 
infinitely more difficult than patching up 
a bombarded railway embankment. Every- 
where the Germans had blown up locks, 
not only destroying machinery which it 
was hard to replace but sometimes produc- 
ing floods which blended the channel with 
the fields in a common mush. The canals 
are not yet all running; perhaps a third of 
their mileage is still stagnant water and 
wreckage. 

The demand for transportation in the 
north was great enough to tax all the 
French resources in rolling stock at any 
time. But now France is going through a 
crisis in transportation. As much rolling 
stock as the ordinary needs of the country 
could spare was assigned to the north. It 
has been jealously guarded. Even when 
in December last coal shortage forced a gen- 
eral reduction of French passenger traffic 
the Department of Railways kept strictly 
off the north. 


Restoration of the Land 


Simultaneously the Department of the 
Liberated Regions began the next three 
stages of the job—getting down the ruins, 
getting the agricultural land into shape and 
providing housing for the German prison- 
ers and the French civilian workmen. Pro- 
vision had to be made also for the people, 
some of them a drag rather than a help, who 
insisted on returning to their former homes. 
Those plain barracklike board sheds which 
I have mentioned so often in describing 
the renascent towns were built in standard- 
ized sections in the south, where there are 
great pine forests, shipped up by tens of 
thousands and thrown together on the 
chosen sites. During the whole armistice 
winter the returning refugees had bur- 
rowed into dugouts and vaulted cellars, or 
had patched up shattered military sheds. 
Most of them and most of the others who 
had arrived were moved into these frail 
but more sanitary dwellings as soon as the 
prisoner workmen had been provided for. 
But not all. I have described the stove- 
pipes sticking out of tiled floors at Lens. 
These represent the dwellings of people 
who prefer the old home on any terms, or 
who maintain that a cellar is warmer if not 
drier than a shack. 

On paper, at least, the work of restoring 
the land has gone at the most gratifying 
pace. The official reports show that three- 
quarters of it now stand in shape for cul- 
tivation. This is a case where accuracy is 
not quite accurate. Included in it are large 
areas on the fringe of battle that received 
only a comparatively light long-range bom- 
bardment. It was necessary in these fields 
only to dig up a little military junk, to 
make careful exploration for dud shells and 
to fill up a few shell holes—often as few as 
fifteen or twenty to the acre. Under such 
conditions the farmer himself, with the aid 
of an assistant, a shovel and a wheelbarrow, 
could do the work. When his field was 
crossed by reserve barbed-wire entangle- 
ments he had but to notify the authorities; 
presently German prisoners would come 
along with a tractor-drawn machine which 
pulled up the stakes and rolled them into 
big, ragged, insanitary looking spirals. 

Still the work appears to have proceeded 
fast. For example, it is eighteen miles from 
Amiens north to Albert. In the spring 
drive of 1918 the Germans came across 
Albert to within about six miles of Amiens 
and stayed there through most intensive 
fighting until our autumn victories. 'That 
twelve-mile stretch on the Amiens—Albert 
road looked to me as I traversed it, just 
after the armistice, nearly as impossible as 
the Somme battlefield. Now the visitor 
would know only by the junk piled along 
the wayside or by an occasional shattered 
town that this was a recent battlefield; 
the farms are all restored. The remaining 
quarter of the devastated land consists 
largely of thoroughly blasted terrain like 
that of the Somme field. And it is still a 
question if that land can be recovered for 
agriculture in our time. 

M. Le Brun was Minister of the Liber- 
ated Regions during most of the preliminary 

(Concluded on Page i63) 
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Happen ‘To You? 
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and you will have a good idea of Beaver Board. The surface of Beaver Board is ideal for ofthe boakd peaibutt 


decorating with good flat wall paints. For 
best results use Beavertone, a velvety flat 
paint especially made by the manufacturers 
of Beaver Board. Most Beaver Board 
Dealers have it in stock. 


Then think of these big crackless panels on 
your walls and ceilings, beautifully decorated 
and attractively paneled, and you will have a 
still better idea of its true usefulness. 


There are reasons for this sure result when Let us send you a copy of “Beaver Board 
you get genuine Beaver Board. Look for the and Its Uses.” 
familiar trade-mark, plainly printed on the 
; THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 
back of every panel. Beaver Board isa true Administration Offices, Buffalo, N.Y.;Thorold, Ont.,Canada;London, Eng. 


Offices in principal cities of the United States and abroad 
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(Concluded from Page 159) 
tres of this work. Whether he drove 
job and cut the red tape binding all 
yeaucratic operations in France with the 
atest possible speed and energy it is not 
qa foreigner to say. The question is now 
demic. Visiting the Department of 
jurthe-et-Moselle during the autumn 
litions, M. Clemenceau found M. Le 
3in running for the Chamber of Deputies 
the same ticket with a man who had 
nosed the peace treaty. 

Get off the ticket of that man or get 
4 of my cabinet,” said M. Clemenceau in 


1Go to Hades!”’ said M. Le Brun, or its 
“neh equivalent. Clemenceau promptly 
jpped him and appointed André Tardieu, 
so successfully ran the French High 
mission in the United States. An out- 
fir would say that of all prominent 
“res in French politics he is the man for 
job. He has that talent for organiza- 
i in which France usually is rather 

k. Heis, further, afoe of red tape anda 
irge to dilatory bureaucrats. Under him 
work seemed to take on new life. 


6) 
t 


Monsieur Tardieu’s Task 


fe has announced his program: The 
vk of temporary housing, of tearing 
m and salvaging the ruins, will go on 
nil March. By that time, of course, not 
jhe ruins, or indeed most of them, will 
lown; but enough to give elbow room. 
jn will begin the general work of per- 
vient reconstruction, with the preference 
in to the buildings necessary to the 
ciomic life of the district and to the 
«ont housing of human beings. It is 
n2able that the tourist of next summer 
notice about as much of construction as 
fuin. Of course these three stages of 
hwork will overlap; long after the build- 
nera has started they will still be setting 
temporary huts; and there will doubt- 
| be ruins here and there when the last 
cer of the great war comes doddering 
nto look over the fields on which he 
jeht as a boy. 
feither M. Tardieu nor anyone else 
\cs forward to a miracle of restoration. 
iLoucheur, Minister of Ravitaillement, 
younced just after the Armistice that it 
‘ld take sixty-five billion francs to re- 
te the north. The latest estimate from 
ety of the Liberated Regions is 
hundred and thirty billions. The in- 
mused estimate is at least partly due to the 
«reciation of the franc. 
Vhether or not this is exaggerated I can- 
( say. Even admitting that M. Lou- 
Jur’s figures were nearer the truth, they 
ive how very long it must be before the 
ith stands as it was. At that, full res- 
ation will not be necessary in order to 
i2 back the district its former economic 
nortance. A great deal of this bill of 
taages includes splendid chateaus, great 
cnedrals, massive town halls and costly 


le been obliged to import nearly all of 
lir nut meats from China, Spain, France 
i Italy. Fruit pulps have come from the 
diterranean and from England. The 
{oa beans, of which there are sixteen 
ds and grades, have come to us from 
(ntries in the tropical belt, but princi- 
ily from West Africa. The United States 
ither owns nor controls any cocoa- 
ducing countries, if we assume that the 
lippines are not an important source of 
oa supply. 

The cocoa beans, of course, are the base 
chocolate. The importations of cocoa 
11919 established a new high record, 
aling about 2,600,000 bags of approxi- 
jtely 160 pounds each. The greater part 
‘his cocoa will go into home consumption, 
‘ich bears out recent statements that 
hericans have become the greatest candy 
vers in the world. The average increase 
che price of cocoa since the United States 
sered the war has been something like 
'y per cent. 

The American people during recent 
ars have been giving more attention to 
> principles of dietetics than ever before. 
any physicians now give greater thought 
‘means for controlling the character of 
2 food their patients eat than they do to 
2 administering of drugs. The candy 
ople have been under fire for many years 
d it is only recently that the leaders of 
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furnishing of these—all not strictly neces- 
sary to economic existence. The unique 
town hall of Arras must have been valued 
at many millions. Yet the set of plain- 
board shacks at present housing the law in 
Arras will serve the purpose. Our pioneer 
Western cities got along for a generation 
without fine courthouses, cathedrals and 
expensive high schools. So it must be in 
Northern France; and the full task is not 
for one generation there, but for many. 

That housing problem is the crux of 
everything. It will do no good to rebuild 
and restock the ruined factories of La 
Bassée, Armentiéres or Albert unless there 
are homes for the weavers and mechanics; 
no good to restore the soil unless there are 
homes for the farmers. The two or three 
American relief societies which still con- 
cern themselves with the needs of Northern 
France have done well to make first hous- 
ing and then the care of the children their 
special concern. 

That housing problem had queer angles. 
There is Amiens, for example, a great and 
prosperous town. It specialized on the 
manufacture of velvets. Silk, the main raw 
material of velvet, is easily obtainable now. 
The Germans banged up the factories a 
bit with long-range fire. They are in shape 
again, but they have achieved only one-half 
to two-thirds of their 1914 production. 
Above Amiens lies a wide belt of horri- 
bly devastated country, including the old 
Somme battlefield. Residents of this dis- 
trict have crowded into Amiens in order to 
be as near as possible to their properties. 
They fill every available house and room 
and they have bulled the rents to a price 
beyond the pocket of the average working- 
man. Amiens cannot reach full production 
until the factories find housing for their 
people. 

As for the individual, life still resembles 
pioneering, but what with the conditions 
hitherto described it is like pioneering on a 
city dump. The government is eager to 
repopulate this district as soon as possible. 
To that end it offers an allocution of two 
francs a day per person to any resident of 
the devastated region who will go back and 
try it. Two francs a day is only the begin- 
ning of support, but in most districts the 
demand for workmen exceeds the supply. 
Common labor at pulling down walls, 
cleaning bricks and filling up shell holes 
commands fifteen francs a day and even 
more. My own inquiries confirmed what I 
heard from official sources in Paris—gen- 
erally there is no great lack of money 
among the people of the stricken north. 
What they do need is certain necessities 
and comforts which money cannot buy. 

Everyone has had to begin exactly like 
a pioneer on his quarter section in the old 
West—with the question of water. The 
wells almost universally were choked and 
defiled either with the garbage of armies or 
with dead bodies. Popular rumor has it 
further that the Germans poisoned the 
wells in their retreat. I did not take-the 
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trouble to run down this report; but filth- 
choked water and poisoned water come to 
thesame thing. Noone trusted the old wells; 
a new one must first be dug or driven. 
Next the pioneer had to assure himself of a 
food supply. In a general way the govern- 
ment ruled that in the north provisions had 
the right of way and the right to rolling 
stock over all other goods. Sometimes 
there has been a hitch at the source of sup- 
ply, and then the north has trembled with 
the fear of impending famine. 

M. Tardieu had no sooner taken office 
than he found it necessary to rush to Dun- 
kirk and straighten out a traffic jam which 
threatened to starve the devastated dis- 
tricts of the Pas-de-Calais and the Somme. 
But when the provisions are dumped at 
railhead or at way stations the problem is 
only half solved. People in remote com- 
munities or upon isolated farms, often 
connected with the centers only by impos- 
sible roads, must find their own means of 
transportation. Often they manage this 
coéperatively, as in the case of the village 
near Péronne which I have cited. When 
they cannot do this—it is their problem. 

‘Rood is plenty at Amiens, yes,”’ said a 
peasant whom [I found installed in an 
abandoned and shrapnel-peppered hut on 
the Somme battlefield. ‘But it is thirty- 
five kilometers to Amiens, and when one 
has traveled there and back what has it 
cost him?”’ 

Some of the préfets of the departments 
keep flying squadrons of motor trucks to 
relieve communities and districts which 
run short of food and have no means of 
transport. 

This refers only to the common neces- 
sities of life for a healthy adult. Two ele- 
ments of the population offer a special 
problem to the authorities. When the in- 
habitants were invited to return, one class, 
most undesirable under present conditions, 
accepted with the greatest alacrity. It 
consisted of the old, eager with that pa- 
thetic universal trait in the old to assure 
themselves of dying at home. They need 
special foods, special care. Then come the 
children. Europe, owing to the slaughter 
of cattle, is universally short of milk, Young 
children must have milk if they are to re- 
sist disease and grow up strong. 

Most of the public and private relief 
organizations at work in the north are 
specializing on milk or other special nour- 
ishment for the children. Clothing is in 
most districts very scarce, hence the uni- 
versal shabbiness. At Bray, a town which 
many American flying men will especially 
remember, I found the women of a French 
relief society conducting an ouwvroir, like 
those of wartime. They had managed to 
obtain odd lots of cloth, including canvas 
and duck from the army stores. Under 
them three hundred women were making 
overalls and jumpers from army duck, 
shirts and children’s dresses from cotton 
remnants. The hundred and one articles 
and appliances which even the simplest 
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the industry commenced to hit back. I 
asked one of the leading authorities in the 
confectionery business to give me his point 
of view in the matter of the food value of 
candy and here is what he said: 


“The principal ingredients of candy are 
sugar, chocolate and nuts, all of which 
possess high food value. Sugar is a highly 
concentrated food and is easily digested. 
Experiments show that 98.9 per cent of its 
total energy is available to the body. On 
account of the rapidity with which it is 
assimilated sugar quickly relieves fatigue. 
According to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, six ounces of sugar are equal 
in food value to one quart of milk or one 
and a quarter pounds of lean beef. It has 
a food value of 1810 calories. 

“Chocolate is made from the beans of 
the cacao tree. The aborigines of Central 
America used cacao beans as currency, the 
value of the beans depending on their size. 
The ancient Aztecs prepared a beverage 
from the cacao beans which later was 
called Theobroma, or food of the gods. 
With the exception of prepared coconut, 
chocolate is higher in food value than any 
other ingredient used in the manufacture 
of confectionery, since it has a food value of 
2860 calories per pound. The nut meats 
used in making candy will average approxi- 
mately 1500 calories per pound. The glucose 


from which gumdrops, hard candies and 
taffies are principally made is a heavy 
sirup made from corn, and according to 
government chemists is readily and com- 
pletely absorbed by human beings. The 
food value of glucose is 1599 calories per 
pound, which makes it one of the cheapest 
food fuels known. 

“Taking a list of the various kinds of 
candy, we find that the food values range 
from 2498 calories per pound in chocolates 
with nut centers down to 1451 calories in 
caramels. Sugar-coated almonds show 
2410 calories; chocolates with cream cen- 
ters, 2092; cream filberts, 1913; stick 
eandy, 1745; marshmallows, 1737; gum- 
drops, 1685; and fudge, 1587. These 
values compare with our common daily 
foods as follows: Whole eggs, 695 calories; 
beefsteak, 1090; rice, 1620; white bread, 
1180; and corn bread, 1175 calories per 
pound. 

“Tt is a demonstrated fact that during 
violent exercise or exhausting labor the 
sugar in the blood is heavily drawn on to 
supply the body with the necessary fuel, 
and it is this fact that is responsible for the 
individual’s frequent craving for something 
sweet. Candy was a special article of diet 
furnished to the American soldiers during 
the war. One Marine Corps general said, 
‘Men fight like the devil on chocolate. 
It is particularly good in hot weather. 
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household needs can be obtained only irreg- 
ularly. 

Especially in remote towns, people must 
make shift with junk. On every road I met 
trucks loaded with chairs, almost always 
of the simplest pattern. Nevertheless, in 
many huts and dugout homes I found the 
inhabitants sitting on stools or benches 
thrown together from the wooden rem- 
nants of the trenches. A family on the 
old field of Vimy, whose ménage I investi- 
gated, had one good kettle. Otherwise, 
their cooking utensils consisted of scrap 
iron from the salvage dumps. Halves of 
German grub cans, scoured and hammered 
into a new form, served for frying pans. 
Even stoves may be improvised from parts 
of smashed camp kitchens. 

Life is wet up there amid the cold 
winter rains and piercing winds of the 
north; life is filthy amid those unspeak- 
able dump heaps; life is gray and sad 
among the memories of millions of dead. 
Only one curse of hardship is lacking. In 
spite of the coal shortage they have fuel. 
Everywhere amid the wreckage is splin- 
tered wood, useless for any purpose except 
to burn. 


Toughened by Hardship 


And curiously the préfets and the health 
inspectors of the districts all report that the 
public health up to now has been aston- 
ishingly good. Considering the conditions of 
the battlefields, one would expect that the 
new wells would be breeders of typhoid. 


‘ That danger has been met by an educa- 


tional campaign. People have been taught 
to seek expert advice upon the location of 
wells, to boil and disinfect suspected water, 
to get themselves inoculated. Typhoid did 
break out last summer in the Aisne. That 
was the only general epidemic; it was 
checked by strong sanitary measures and 
by inoculation. Otherwise this out-of-doors 
pioneer life, this camping out even amid 
the filthy wreckage of war, has toughened 
the people to such a point that they resist 
disease. Of course the malnutrition of 
children, owing to lack of proper food, is 
quite ancther thing. That does not show 
as yet in the mortality statistics. 

This summary of conditions in the devas- 
tated zone has ignored Lille. The great 
Lille triangle, the most important indus- 
trial center of France, suffered complete 
destruction only about the edges. Lille, 
Roubaix, Turcoing, angles of the triangle, 
and the busy towns between, were not 
much damaged by shell fire or by confla- 
gration. But their machines to the value 
of hundreds of millions of dollars were 
generally either ruined in the search for 
copper parts, junked for scrap iron or 
carried away whole toGermany. However, 
the question of Lille is so closely interwoven 
with the whole financial and industrial 
question in France that its proper place for 
consideration is another article on the 
whole state of France. 


Seasoned fighting men take it on the march 
with them.’”’ 


The foregoing opinion concerning the 
food value of candies is, of course, the con- 
fectioner’s favorable point of view regard- 
ing his own product. Practically all of the 
figures he has given were taken from food 
charts prepared by disinterested Federal 
chemists. There is no doubt, therefore, that 
candy has a substantial value when manu- 
factured from pure materials and when 
eaten in moderation. Recent laws have 
largely eliminated from the business the 
use of coloring matters that are harmful. 
During the last eight or nine months the 
records show that more than 300 new candy- 
manufacturing concerns have entered the 
confectionery business here in the United 
States. This brings the total number of 
manufacturers in this industry up to some- 
thing like 3000, with an invested capital 
estimated to be about $130,000,000. In 
the retail end there are something like 
70,000 confectioners doing business in this 
country, while at the same time there are 
2100 wholesale concerns and 8000 supply 
houses. Altogether, the candy industry is 
an enterprise of much importance in the 
nation’s business life and if present prophe- 
cies come true the nation’s sweet tooth will 
be well catered to in the dry days which are 
now upon us. 
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LL ideals that aim toward the general good, all practical efforts 
at community betterment, have a wide and far-reaching effect. 


Firestone Park, a community of homes, churches, schools and all 
incentives to loyal citizenship—is an example of the way in which 
the Firestone Organization shows itself mindful of the importance 
of the home in any great working group. 


Here are those advantages of environment and atmosphere which 
mean private good and, through it, a public gain. Because, aside 
from the ethical interest in all social progress, it is a proven fact 
that “‘the better the homes the better the men,’ and the better the 
men the better the work they do. 


In Firestone Park are gathered together Firestone workers who 
are also owners of their homes and stockholders in the business. 
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Firestone Park—and Most Miles per Dollar 
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They are united by every motive of personal pride to make tires of 
best possible quality at lowest possible cost. 


Firestone’s resources in capital and workers such as these, create 
economies all along the line—economies that are passed on to the 
car owner in more tire for the money —most miles per dollar. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Firestone Park, Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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“Exide” Starting and Lighting Batteries : 


have won their high place in the regard of motor car owners by- 
coming closest to giving 100% freedom from battery~ trouble and 
expense. They are built by the largest maker of storage 
batteries in the world. 

“YExide” Service meets every~ need of every make of starting and 
lighting battery. 


There is an ‘‘Exide’’ Service Station near you. Address will be sent on request. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The largest manufacture: of storage batteries in the world 
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Batteries are made by this Company for every storage battery purpose 








rvant, trim in black uniform and white 
pron, but she had a good-natured face, and 

e could cook, though her ideas of menus 
ere very limited. She slapped down the 
up plates and retired tothe kitchen. After 
e soup came chops. Rodham raised his 
yebrows at sight of them. 

“That’s the third time in a week. Really, 
Jora $ 

“T’m sick of them too,” said Cora; “but 
ary likes to get something that’s easy to 
ook.” 

Hashed-brown potatoes, peas and a heart- 
f-lettuce salad followed the chops. Cora 
\hook her head warningly at her husband. 
| “She simply won’t serve the salad as a 
‘eparate course—it makes her later getting 
iL you know. I can’t say a word.” 

jhe attacked her food with relish. 
‘Frank, dear,’”’ she went on, “‘I saw 
the sweetest evening dress 
o-day ” 

| “T thought you were at the movies,” 
laid Frank. 

| “Well, you see, Martie wanted to 
josome shopping, so we started early, 
‘bout eleven, and then had a little 
ancheon at the Newcome Grill & 

“Oh, Cora,” said Rodham, “‘you 
now what the doctor said about su- 
lervising Babe’s meals. She’ll slip 
ack into that nervous trouble again 
f you’re not careful.” 

Cora arched carefully shaped and 
haved eyebrows. ‘“‘Really, Frank, 
ou are so unreasonable! Do I have 
o stay home every day in the week 
nd watch Babe eat her luncheon? 
Sut listen—I want to tell you about 
his dress. It was black net, with 
ttle edges of sequins, and the girdle 
vas that soft blue that is so becoming 
io me.—What’s the matter? Don’t 
‘ou like your dessert? I told Mary 
he might order some French pastry 
ecause she so hates making desserts.” 
' “But I never eat pastry,” said 
trank. ‘‘Mary, bring me some fruit. 
\nything that’s in the house—yes, 
mn orange will do.” 

“Tt was only a hundred and thirty- 

ive, reduced from a hundred and 
eventy-five, and the woman said 
he’d be willing to hold it if I’d tele- 
bhone first thing to-morrow. Don’t 
rou think that your old Sweetie Peach 
las a new evening dress coming to 
ier, Frank? I’ve worn that garnet 
thiffon almost a year.”’ 
' There is a point when by the end- 
ess accumulation of petty annoy- 
inces, infinitesimal in themselves, the 
trongest man will suddenly go ber- 
erk. That point came to Frank 
Rodham when, with the echo of the 
tarnet chiffon in his ears, Mary 
jlouched in with an orange that had 
yeen hacked apart, heaped with 
sranulated sugar, and placed un- 
teadily on a plate with a smear of 
-~gg on one side, dating back to break- 
‘ast. It was the wabble of the orange 
ind the disgustingness of the smear 
jhat snapped the last link of Frank 
‘Rodham’s self-control. He heard him- 
self replying in a tone he had never 
yefore used to Cora, and did not 
snow he could produce, saying: 

“Sweetie Peach! The little foolish 
pet name I used to call you when we 
were married eight years ago! 
Sweetie Peach! You’re a darn sight 
more of a dill pickle than a peach! 
Oh—I’m through!” 

He flung down his napkin and went 
into the living room. Cora, round- 
eyed and awe-struck, followed him. 

“Why, Frankie,’ she trembled, ae 
“vou must be sick. What’s the mat- 
ter, dear? Where do you feel bad?”’ 

“Cut it out,” said Rodham. ~ “Cut it 
out. Cora, how old are you?”’ 

“Twenty-eight,” she said gaspingly. 
Was he—oh, was he suddenly insane, she 
asked herself. 

“And you weigh a hundred and seventy 
pounds, and you're five feet five inches 
tall,”’ he went on musingly. He took a slip 
of paper out of his pocket and consulted it. 
“You ought to weigh, at the most, a hun- 
dred and thirty-eight. A hundred and 
thirty would be better. You’re more than 
thirty pounds overweight. Most of it comes 
from laziness.”’ 

“Frank—what do you mean!’ She 
‘hovered round him anxiously. 

. 
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SWEETIE PlefilClal 


(Continued from Page 17) 


“Of course you eat too much, and you 
don’t exercise,’’ he went on, leaning over 
and opening a tinsel-and-satin box that sat 
on the table beside him. It disclosed a 
store of rich chocolates. 

“There!’’ he said. ‘‘There’s one of the 
worst enemies you and I and Babe have. 
I reckon we'll treat them like an enemy.” 
He got up and opened one of the front 
windows and hurled the candy, box and all, 
into the street. ‘‘Now, Cora’’—turning 
back to her—‘‘go telephone Martie and 
Theodore not to 
come over to bridge 
to-night. You and I 
are due for an under- 
standing. I’ve come 
to the jumping-off 
place.” 

She went away to 
the telephone with 
Sau ese: 
strange 
cowed look 
that Rod- 
ham’s mad- 
ness left 
him. When 
she came 
back he was 
his normal 
self again— 
only his de- 
termination 
was not 
gone. 




























“Cora, I’m sorry,’’ he began gravely 
enough, ‘‘that I spoke to you:as I did. 
But the time has come when we’ve got to 
see where we’re going. And we’ve got to 
see whether we're going together—or 
apart.” 

The quietness of his tone reassured her. 
“Well, Frank,” she said tartly, “I should 
think you would apologize! I never was so 
spoken to in my life. And as for thinking 
where we’re going—and whether we’re 
going together—I can’t imagine what you 
mean. I’ve been a true and faithful wife. 
My conscience is clear.” 

“Yes, you’ve been true and faithful—in 
away. But that way isn’t enough. I want 


efficiency besides. I think I have a right 
CO 1b. 

“Efficiency! Frank, you are crazy!” 

“No, I’m not crazy, and I’m not fooling. 
When we were married you were as trim 
and slender and pretty a girl as anyone 
would want to see. We had that little 
walk-up flat, and you did your own work, 
and even sometimes the washing and iron- 
ing. You took care of Babe when she came. 
Everything was spotlessly clean. Look at 
this place. It’s thick with dust, and 
abominably overdecorated. You’re forever 
buying some trashy gimcrack, like that 
bunch of tin flowers I found out in the hall 
to-night, until the house has come to look 
like a badly kept fancywork store. The 
furniture isn’t polished, the rugs need 
cleaning, the lamp-shade fringe is hanging 
down, the sofa cushions are downright 
ragged, some of them—oh, the whole place 
is a mess! And look at that dinner to- 
night—perfectly good, perhaps, but just 
exactly what we had on Monday and 
Wednesday. You don’t so much as do 
your own ordering any more, let alone the 
cooking.” 

“Frank Rodham, if you expect me to 
slave in the kitchen for you fi 

Cora’s eyes were bright with tears of 
anger. 

“T don’t expect you to do it all, but it 
wouldn’t hurt you to see that we have a 
little variety; or to make a salad or a pud- 
ding once in a while. But no—everything’s 
planned to suit Mary’s convenience and 

your lazi- 
ness—for 
_ laziness is 





Martie Accused Her of Going to the Far:Famed Special« 
oe ist Who Had Done Such Wonders for Some of the Well< 
Known Actresses 


the right word for it. You’rea shirk, Cora, 
a thorough-going shirk. Look at yourself— 
fat and flabby and untidy. Your dress gap- 
ing in the back, a perfectly visible run in 
your stocking, your slipper buckle hanging 
by athread. Your complexion isn’t what it 
ought to be because you’re always eating 
sweets and pastry, and you drench yourself 
with that sickening perfume when the only 
scent a decent woman needs is cleanliness 
and fresh air. No, you’re not efficient, not 
as a housekeeper nor as a wife, nor even as 
a pretty woman. You value your appetite 
and your ease more than your looks.” 

“I didn’t know I was so hideous as all 
that.” 
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“Wait, I’m not through yet. You used 
to have a bright-enough mind. You read, 
you thought for yourself, you had interests 
that took you outside as much as you had 
time for them. You’ve dropped all that. 
Martie Anderson and Lillie Swain with 
their matinées and their everlasting bridge 
and their chatter about actresses and shows 
and the society columns are your patterns 
now.” 

“Why, you’ve always seemed to like 
Martie and Theodore,” stammered Cora. 
“T can’t imagine why you should turn on 
them too.” 

“T want my wife back,” said Frank dog- 
gedly. ‘‘The pretty, slender girl who used 
to keep my house looking so clean and 
attractive, who used to read with me, and 
play the piano for me, and talk to me about 
the things we were going to do together. 
I don’t want a fat silly doll, empty-headed, 
painted, a slacker in all the everyday things 
of life. Cora, don’t you see? Won’t you 
try to be fair? Look at me—I’ve kept 
myself fit, and there isn’t a year I don’t get 
on a little farther. Estabrook has in mind, 
I know, to give me something important 
very soon—maybe within six months. 
What’s the good of it allif I’ve got to come 
home night after night, to—to this sort of 
thing? 

“The Lord knows I don’t want to be one 
of those men who look for what they want 
outside their own home.” 

“‘ Are you threatening?” asked Cora with 
what she considered awful dignity. 

“T might be, at that,’ said Frank Rod- 
ham grimly. “‘No jury would blame me 
if they saw you and saw this apartment, 

I assure you. Oh, Cora, that’s an 
outrageous way for us both to talk. 
Don’t, don’t say things like that. It 
makes me feel as if we’re a darn sight 
farther apart than I’d suspected.” 

His voice dropped hopelessly, and 
he sat in silence. Suddenly she began 
to ery, and his first impulse was to 
put his arms round her and comfort 
her. But there was something about 
the roll and bulge of flesh on her 
shoulders that stayed him. He did 
not want to touch her. He did not 
realize it, but his refusal to console 
gave him the advantage as nothing 
he had said had done. 

“*T_] think you’re perfectly mean, 
Frank Rodham!” she sobbed. 
““P-perfectly: mean. Coming home, 
and just because of a little—little 
d-dust, and éclairs for dessert, saying 
all these awful, cruel, horrible untrue 
things. I never, never was so treated 
in m-my life.” 

“That'll do,” he said at last, and 
his voice had the ring of authority. 
“Now, Cora, stop erying. I’m going 
to offer you one more chance. I’m 
going to prove John Estabrook 
wrong or else—and I might just as 
well begin now.” 

He went out to the kitchen. Cora 
stifled her sobs and pricked up her 
ears. 

“Mary, we shan’t need you after 
to-morrow,” she heard him say. “I 
want you, to-morrow, to turn in and 
give this whole place a good cleaning 
from one end to the other—a real 
cleaning, no lick-and-promise stuff— 
and then you can go. Mrs. Rodham 
has decided to get along without a 
maid. You’re a good cook and I'll 

give you a reference, saying so, and I’ll pay 
you two weeks’ wagesin advance. You un- 
derstand, Mary—a thorough cleaning of 
the whole apartment. If it’s absolutely 
spotless when I set home to-morrow night 
I'll give you five dollars as a bonus besides 
the two weeks’ wages.” 

Murmurs indicating comprehension on 
Mary’s part followed, but when Frank came 
back to the living room Cora was sitting up 
with flashing eyes and cheeks as red as her 
nose. 

“Do you think for one minute, Frank 
Rodham,” she burst out, “that I’m going 
to slave doing housework for you when you 
make a salary that’s ample to provide me 
two maids instead of one? Well, I’ll soon 
show you. I'll go home to mother and 
father, that’s where I’ll go; and I'll take 
Babe with me!” 

“Very well,” said Frank, ‘‘that’s your 
business. Only I warn you that you'll get 
no money from me if you do, and I don’t 

(Continued on Page 170) 
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Bearings and Dividends 


Cut down Horse-Power Waste. You Can! 


,‘XECUTIVES are waking up to the 

relation between lubrication and 

dividends. Production must be increased. 
Shut-downs were never so costly. 


The better your bearings are lubri- 
cated the faster your work is done. 


Practically every machine has some 


kind of bearings. These bearings re- 
quire lubrication. As oil saves power, it 
follows that one oil saves more power 
than another. If you have shared the 
now-fading impression that it is enough 
to flood bearings with reasonably good 
oils, your attention is invited to the 
following facts. 


Why Gargoyle Bearing Oils Save Power 
and Reduce Production Costs 


Gargoyle Bearing Oils are unique in 
that they are made from crude oils 
specially selected for their /wbricating 
oil value. 


When Gargoyle Bearing Oils are put 
to work, changing temperature has very 
little inhuence on them. The variation 
of the body of the oil is very slight. 





This is one of the reasons why Gargoyle 
Bearing Oils can be used much more 
sparingly than low grade oils. 


Gargoyle Bearing Oils will separate 
easily and quickly from water and other 
impurities when used in oil circulation 
and splash oiling systems. Thus the life 
of the oil is much longer. 


| 
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Specialists in the manufacture of ’ ' 
high-grade lubricants for every class of machinery. | 
~ Obtainable everywhere in the world. 9 e e e 
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GARGOYLE 
BEARING OILS 


The following oils are prescribed by 
our Board of Engineers for the correct 
lubrication of all types of bearings. 


Gargoyle D. T. E. Oils 
High-grade oils for many types of bearings. Espe- 
cially recommended for turbines, Diesel and Gas 
Engines and other types where circulating oiling 
systems are used. These oils separate rapidly from 
moisture and other impurities in turbine systems and 
preventcarbonincylindersof Dieseland Gas Engines: 















We find that many executives do not give bearing 
lubrication its due importance. For forward-thinking 
| executives we have prepared a special paper on bearing 
lubrication. We invite you to send for a copy. Please 

address our nearest branch. 






Gargoyle D. T. E. Oil, Extra Heavy 
Gargoyle D. T. E. Oil, Heavy 
Gargoyle D. T. E. Oil, Heavy Medium 
Gargoyle D, T. E. Oil, Light 


Gargoyle Viscolite Oils 
Very heavy bodied oils, especially suitable for the lu- 
brication of farm machinery, and bearings of heavy 
or slow running machinery: 












Gargoyle Viscolite Oil AA 
Gargoyle Viscolite Oil BB 
Gargoyle Viscolite Oil CC 
Gargoyle Viscolite Oil DD 


Gargoyle Etna Oils 
Heavy bodied oils, manufactured for the lubrication 
of machinery bearings in general: 








Gargoyle Etna Oil, Extra Heavy 
Gargoyle Etna Oil, Heavy 
Gargoyle Etna Oil, Heavy Medium 
Gargoyle Etna Oil, Medium 
Gargoyle Etna Oil, Light 









Gargoyle Vacuoline Oils 


Medium bodied oils, for the lubrication of bearings of 
light high speed engines, machines and shaftingy 







Gargoyle Vacuoline Oil, Extra A 
Gargoyle Vacuoline Oil, Extra B 
Gargoyle Vacuoline Oil, B 
Gargoyle Vacuoline Oil, C 


Gargoyle Velocite Oils 
Light bodied oils for the lubrication of textile ma- 


chines: 





A grade for cach type of service 







Gargoyle Velocite Oil, Bleached 
Gargoyle Velocite Oil, A 
Gargoyle Velocite Oil, B 
Gargoyle Velocite Oil, C 
Gargoyle Velocite Oil, D 
Gargoyle Velocite Oil, E 





DOMESTIC BRANCHES: 


New York Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 
Chicago Minneapolis Indianapolis Kansas City, Kan. Des Moines 


high-grade lubricants for every class of machinery. 
Obtainable everywhere in the world. 9 e e e 
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Why Safety Razor Blades 
Should Be Stropped 


No one thinks of using an old style razor without 
stropping it. Why should you expect more of a 
safety blade than you would of an old style razor? 


The edge of every razor blade is composed of 
infinitesimal teeth. If these teeth are perfectly 
aligned, the razor has a smooth cutting edge. If 
they are out of alignment, the razor pulls. These 
little teeth are very sensitive. Contact with the 
beard forces them out of alignment. Even 
changes in temperature affect them. That is why 
stropping is necessary even with new blades. 


If you will strop your double edge blades with a 
Twinplex Stropper, you will notice a wonderful 
difference in the quality of the shave you get. 
The best way is to start with a new blade. Strop 
it before the first shave, and both before and after 
each succeeding shave—just as a barber does. 


One blade, if stropped regularly, will give you de- 
lightfully smooth shaves almost indefinitely. 


Twinplex operates with the accuracy of a watch. 
It strops both edges at once, turns the blade over 
and strops the other side—the correct principle 
of stropping. 


Twinplex is sold on 30 days’ trial and a 10 year 
service guarantee. Price—$5.00, in satin lined 
nickel or leather case. Sold also in variety of 
cases holding Stropper and razor; also Stropper, 
razor, brush and soap. 


Nearly a million men have found shaving comfort 
with Twinplex. Write for free booklet. 


Twinplex Sales Company 


1650 Locust St., St. Louis 
238 Fulton St., New York 
591 Catherine St., Montreal 
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(Continued from Page 167) 
believe your father will be willing to sup- 
port you.” 

Cora paused, and he could read her 
thoughts. Cornersville, the very dull little 
Western town where her father, a country 
doctor, lived, was a place she loathed. 
Moreover, she knew that her father was 
almost an invalid and that Frank had for 
three years been sending him a monthly 
check. The house was heated by stoves. 
The lights were kerosene lamps. There 
were no more than the most primitive 
bathing facilities. There were no shops of 
any account, and no amusements, save a 
movie house that showed old films on 
Wednesday and Saturday nights. Cora 
knew all these things, and very well. To 
think of making an indefinite stay with 
them was unendurable. 

““Now, see here, Cora,” went on Frank 
inexorably, “‘I know you don’t want to go 
home and I don’t want you to. But if you 
decide to you shall certainly do it, and 
I won’t support you. That’s the cold fact 
of it.” He changed abruptly to pleading. 
“But won’t you, won’t you try to see 
things my way a little? Won’t you do the 
things I want for a little while—say, three 
months; and then if it’s no go, and you 
hate it all, we’ll have to make some other 
arrangement. But for a while—oh, my 
dear, try it. You don’t see yourself as 
others see you—you don’t understand how 
you’ve changed—and deteriorated. I want 
you back as you were—my interesting, 
interested wife, my pretty girl, my—my 
Sweetie Peach.” 

His voice caught on the foolish fond 
little name. But he did not reach Cora. 
Her tears came again, a torrent now. 

“Twon’t, won’t!’’shestormed. ‘‘You’re 
a brute and a tyrant, and a rude pig!” 

She rushed back into the bedroom and 
he could hear her sobbing stormily. He 
took’ three steps after her, and then set his 


jaw. 

“T’m going through with this,’”’ he told 
himself. 

And forthwith, first-shutting the doors so 
that he could not hear his wife’s weeping, 
he sat down by the reading lamp and 
opened the evening paper, and looked at it 
steadily for an hour. To this day he does 
not know that he was holding it upside 
down all the time. 

It would be hard to tell who slept the 
less that night, Frank or Cora, but at 
seven he rose with determination. The 
long wakeful hours had given him leisure 
to think out his plan in detail. 

“Are you awake, Cora?”’ he said evenly. 

A white and flabby face that showed 
strange crumplings and creasings from 
tears and sleeplessness turned toward him, 
and Cora’s eyes opened. 

““Get up,” he said, in the same voice that 
he would have used to Babe in her fractious 
moods. 

It was a ticklish moment. Would she 
obey him? If she did not, what would he 
do? He was taut and tense with suspense, 
but he relaxed as she crawled meekly out. 
During the dark watches of the night Cora 
had been meditating on Cornersville versus 
New York. 

“Stand over here by the window,” he 
commanded; and she again did as she was 
bid. 

He stood before her, some five feet away. 

“Now do exactly as I do, keeping time 
to my count.”’ 

And with snap and precision that would 
not have disgraced a veteran drill sergeant 
he put her through the setting-up exercises, 
which heretofore he had always done alone. 
Not that there was any snap and precision 
about Cora’s part in these gymnastics. She 
panted and she puffed. Her mouth fell 
open unbecomingly. Her arms and legs 
made strange wavering motions instead of 
direct and controlled ones. Once or twice 
she emitted strange moaning sounds. 
Nevertheless, for fifteen minutes by the 
clock Cora Rodham did setting-up exer- 
cises, and at the end of that time, instead 
of being let fall limply back into bed, she 
was hustled into the bathroom and left 
with the injunction to take a cold bath 
and be quick about it. 

The ery of anguish she emitted when the 
first gush of the icy shower struck her soft 
flesh woke Babe and was the sound that 
greeted Mary, entering the flat at that mo- 
ment for her last day’s work there. But 
when she at last tottered out-she displayed 
a better color than she had had for five 
years. 

“‘Now hustle into your clothes,” advised 
Frank, ‘‘and make the coffee yourself, the 
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way you used to. Mary’s is always bad) 
You'll still have time to bathe and dreg 
Babe before breakfast.” 

With which advice he retired to his owr 
cold shower. 

It was the first morning in many month; 
that the entire Rodham family had met a: 
the breakfast table. Cora had recently 
fallen into the habit of having a tray 
brought to her bedroom after Frank hac 
gone. Babe either was fed with bits fron 
her mother’s repast or, if she wakened early 
and Mary had time to dress her, she sat ir 
her high chair—not a real baby’s ‘high chair 
but a slightly raised elevation which Mis, 
Babe thought exactly like her elders’, an 
gloried in accordingly—and had her cerea_ 
and her fruit juice and toast under father’ 
eyes. 

vet it could not be said that this family, 
breakfast was a great success. Cora wa) 
silent, obviously scared, but with a certain 
mulishness lurking about the corners of he) 
mouth. Frank’s chin was a rock of ob 
stinacy. Babe alone was her usual cherubi) 
self, and her conversation helped to fill thi 
silence, though it was not exactly tactful 

“Why, muvver, don’t you have a tw 
vis mornin’?” she asked sweetly. He 
father answered her. 

“No,” he said, ‘‘mother’s going to e 
breakfast with us after this. And sh 
going to walk to kindergarten with you t 
morning.’ : 

“*O-o-oh, nice muvver!”’ breathed Ba 
with joy. ‘‘Mawy pulls my awm,”’ shi 
added explainingly, but even that reve 
Hon did not change the expression of Cor; | 


| 
i 
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PAtter breakfast Frank Rodham adareal| 
his spouse once more. ‘Mary’ s going ti 
clean up this place to-day,’’ he said, ‘ ‘ant 
I want you to take out a lot of these gim 
cracks that you’ve got littering up every 
thing, and either throw them away or pacl 
them out of sight so you can get rid of then 
later. I’m tired of seeing this house lool 
like a junk shop. In particular I want yo 
to get rid of that dusty silk-dressed dol 
baby that you’ve hidden the telephon 
behind. You’re to take Babe to kinder 
garten, and go after her. Miss Jones wil 
take her out in the afternoon, as usual 
while you help Mary and get dinner. An 
there’s to be no chops for dinner, and ni 
French pastry; I shall expect a desser 
that you’ve made yourself—something no 
fattening too. To-night I shall outline mj 
program a little further. Make no mistaki 
about it, Cora, I’m going to be master i 
my own house for a while at least, unti 
you’re fit to run things again.’ 

It was a magnificent ultimatum, thougl 
no one but those who have been in a simila 
case can understand with what a sinkin 
heart Frank Rodham delivered it. H 
hadn’t the least idea that he could mak 
good or that Cora, pushed to extremes) 
would yield to it. But he had seen man: 
a bluff go when all else had failed, and h 
was now profiting by that experience. [| 
his heart he knew perfectly well that if Cor. 
determined to defy him and keep on as sh 
had been doing he would have no way t| 
enforce his will—unless he beat her. Ani 
a man can be arrested for beating his wife | 
no matter how much she deserves it. A) 
he went downtown Frank Rodham be) 
thought him longingly of that dear child | 
Nature, the Russian peasant in one o 
Turgenieff’s novels who, when asked if h| 
beat his wife, replied: “Erertning hat 
pens sometimes.” 


*em, with no ideas in their heads excep 
dancing and bridge and spending mone) 
and grafting off their husbands—theyT! 
what have changed and spoiled Cora. Sh) 
isn’t that kind really. She couldn’t be 
Well, I’ve started this thing—and I’r} 
going to see it through.” 
But he cannot be said to have felt ver) 
cheerful about it. He might, howevel 
have had a gleam of hope had he been abl) 
to hear Cora talking over the telephone t! 
Martie Anderson at that very moment 
Martie had called up to plan something fo 
the day. Cora had gritted her little whit 
teeth and summoned her own self-contro 
She wasn’t going to let Martie Anderso 
and her crowd know the truth—they’ 
never get done laughing about it. 
“No, I don’t believe I can do anythin 
to-day, Martie dear. I want to take Bab. 
to kindergarten and this afternoon Ir 
going to give this place a real clearin 
4 , | mean of ornaments, an 
Pat like that. . . . I didn’t realize unt) 
(Continued on Page 172) 
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Fire! Fire!! 


The siren shrieks, the fire engine flashes past at racing speed. 


Human life is in the balance. There cannot, must not be the least delay. 
Every second must be saved for fighting fire. 


The engine must start instantly at the alarm—and keep going. It must 
be dependable. 


The absolute dependability of the Magneto is universally recognized. Practi- 
cally all motor-driven fire apparatus and many other types of vehicles that 
must keep going are Magneto-equipped. 


The Magneto is the only — 

dependable, self-contained ~~ 

unit which produces high- > 

tension sparks for ignition 

—independent of battery 
or coil. ~ 


mee. 
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The Magneto is practically wear-proof and is the only ignition system 
independent of any other electrical equipment of the vehicle or engine. It 
gives power, saves gas and makes starting easier in all kinds of weather. 


For dependable running of your truck, car, tractor, motorboat, etc., be sure 
to specify Magneto Ignition. 


MAGNETO MANUFACTURERS, 141 West 36th Street, New York City 
SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL CO. SSS SSO SSE ES SS ESS 


Dixie and Aero Magnetos 
AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORP. Send for the Book 
Magneto Manufacturers, 


The Bosch Magneto 
THE EISEMANN MAGNETO CORP. 141 West 36th Street, New York 
Please send me your free book—‘‘Why Magneto 


The Eisemann Magneto 
ERICSSON MANUFACTURING CO. Ignition Makes a Good Engine Better.” _ 
The Berling Magneto 
THE SIMMS MAGNETO CO. 
Simms Magnetos 


Name == 
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Town County. State 
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Mention make, year, model of your car, truck, etc. 
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HEN your factory roof needs re- 

pair you know it because it leaks. 
But worn factory floors may cause serious 
leakage without your knowing it, by 
wasting productive time, the most costly 
commodity you buy. 


Our Factory Floor Engineers are ready 
to help you locate floor leaks without 
cost or obligation. These Field Men are 
giving valuable aid to manufacturers. 


THE 





Kreolite Floors carpet your plant with 
a smooth, quiet, resilient floor surface 
that endures like granite. 

The design of the blocks, grooved at 
sides and ends, is exclusive with Kreolite 
Floors. 

These grooves receive the Kreolite 
Filler, allow it to penetrate between the 
blocks to the base, and bind the floor 
securely together as a unit. 
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Patented 
May 13,1913 | 
May 6,1919 


Allowance for expansion and contrac 
tion is made possible between the wea 
proof joints. 

Kreolite Floors are especially adapte 
for machine shops, foundries, paper mill! 
loading platforms, areaways, rounc 
houses, stables and garages. f 

Secure the aid of our Factory Flo¢ 
Engineers or get our book on Kreolit 
Floors by addressing the Toledo Offici 

f 
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The Jennison-Wright Company, Toledo, Ohio 


‘ 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Toronto and other leading cities, j 
British Distributors—Anglo-American Agency, Royal Liver Bldg., Liverpool, Eng. | 
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seently how dreadfully overdone it was 
etting to be, and, of course, simplicity in 
. is the note now. Remember 
t lovely room we saw at Stoane’s the 
er day? And—you’ll laugh at this— 
t I’m going to make my own dessert for 
er to-night. . . No, this domestic 
isn’t sudden, my dear. I don’t think 
ny woman ought to neglect her home too 
juch, though of course Frank’s an angel 
nd never complains. . . . I’ve almost 
ecided to let Mary go too. She’s so in- 
ompetent and wasteful. I’m sure I could 
‘et someone better and train her in my own 
(ays... I don’t believe we can play 
e to-night, dear. Frank’s planning to 
aman home to dinner. By-by—call 
up to-morrow.” 
e dropped the receiver on its hook, and 
bars rolled again down her cheeks. 
“Anyway, Martie Anderson doesn’t sus- 
st anything, and I'll take good care she 
sn’t. I don’t care how many lies I tell 
- But if Frank imagines I’m going to 
d this % 
et, think as hard as she could and rack 
‘brains in every possible way, Cora did 
otsee any feasible way of escape. She took 
abe to kindergarten and did her own 












rising and displeasing her grocer and 
uteher, to whom she had been up to this 
he a most convenient telephone patron. 
he stalked about their shops grimly and 
splayed all her old astuteness in selection 
iad bargaining. It was some relief to her 
verburdened spirit to do this, and she 
ajoyed the outlet of her emotions. 
“Really, Mr. Schwartz,” she told the 
rocer, ‘‘the grapefruit and lettuce you’ve 
een sending me have been scandalously 
oor. If it’s the best you can do I’ve got 
) take my account somewhere else. And 
jose horrid little seedy oranges!” She 
icked out half a dozen with a carefully 
eighing hand. “Now these are something 
ke oranges. No, I’ll take them with me. 
nd I'll take that nice hard head of lettuce 
»0. Deliveries sometimes get mixed, you 
3¢.”” She looked at Mr. Schwartz’s shifty 
yes with perfect comprehension of his 
vate of mind. 

_ At the butcher’s she showed similar cap- 
lousness, and no less than seven roasting 
hiekens had to be brought from the ice box 
efore she was satisfied. “‘I know a good 
hicken when I see one,” said Cora, ‘‘and 
ou’ve got ’em, though you haven’t been 
ending any to me lately.” 

|The butcher grinned sheepishly. ‘‘ Well, 
here’s never been any law against you 
oming right here in the shop and choosing 
wr yourself, Mrs. Rodham,” he suggested 
fith heavy facetiousness. ‘‘I can see you're 
‘lady who knows what’s what.” 

“Hah,” thought the victorious Cora, 
ralking down the street toward home, ‘I 
uess there’s still some people who think 
"ve got some sense, even if Frank doesn’t.” 
“Ths thought armed her for the after- 
00n’s exertions. With fierce and gloomy 
estures she stripped the living room, hall 
nd little library bare of all except essen- 
ials. Candlesticks, photographs, vases, 
ushions, fancy jars and boxes, a hundred 
imeracks she disposed of without mercy, 
ividing them into what was perfectly use- 
ass—these went to Mary’s delighted 
iands—and what might later be utilized as 
Jhristmas and birthday gifts. Some of the 
‘ases she put up on a shelf in the kitchen 
upboard for occasional use, wishing fer- 
‘ently that she could bang them over 
‘rank’s head. She snatched down most of 
he pictures. At the end of her rampage, 
Mary’s cleaning being also finished, she 
ealized—though it did not lessen her 
inger—that the place not only looked larger 
jut decidedly more attractive. It looked— 
thy, it looked like the living room used to 
dok when she and Frank started house- 
feeping. : 

' But she steeled herself against that 
hhought. Frank had become a tyrant and 
(brute, and she hated him. Still, she went 
0 the telephone and ordered fresh flowers, 
ind could not help but observe when they 
‘ame that they gave just the one real grace 
hat the bare room needed. She hadn’t 
ost her touch for arranging a house, even 
f some people did think she was fat and 
iseless; and she wagged her head defiantly 
it an imaginary Frank. 

At that moment the back elevator bell 
‘ang, and there was a delivery boy handing 
nan ungainly heavy object, which resolved 
itself into a white and accurate bathroom 
scales. Frank must have ordered it. And 
Cora once more sizzled with burning rancor. 



















THE SATURDAY 


Yet when Frank himself came in just 
before dinner and exclaimed delightedly, 
“Well, this is something like home!” she 
could not help feeling a pleased thrill. 

And when the dessert came on at dinner, 
a simple-enough fruit macédoine, but coy- 
ered with grated coconut and garnished 
lightly with marshmallows and cherries, 
Cora could not help feeling another thrill of 
pleasure at his look of gratification, though 
she would not unbend enough even to 
smile when he said, “‘I haven’t tasted any- 
thing so good in years.” 

However, she said nothing. What was 
the good of stirring Frank up to anything 
worse than he had already perpetrated? 
Maybe if she gave in for a while and let 
him think that he was a real home Bolshevist 
or thereabouts he’d get over his radical 
ideas the more quickly. But Cora made 
these good resolutions with a large mental 
reservation, which was caused by the 
aching of her muscles, quite unaccustomed 
to the sort of a day she had putin. She was 
just naturally too tired to argue and dis- 
pute with Frank Rodham to-night, but there 
was a time coming. 

Mary had consented to wash the dishes 
on this the last evening of her reign, so Cora 
glumly followed Frank into the living room. 

There was a constrained silence for sev- 
eral moments, but finally Frank broke it. 

“Tt—it’s very good of you, Cora,” he 
began gravely, ‘“‘to do what I ask you to 
do in this matter, and—and I’m sure—I’m 
sure after we get going a little you’ll—feel 
better and—and—look better than you 
have for ever so long.’’ He cleared his 
throat and went on with more confidence: 
“‘T’ve arranged a program for your days, 
and here it is.” 

He held out a neatly typed sheet of paper. 

Cora reached a reluctant hand. This is 
what she read: 


7.00: rise. 

7.00 to 7.380: exercise, bathe, dress. 

7.380 to 8.00: prepare breakfast. 

8.00 to 8.80: eat breakfast and get Babe 
ready for kindergarten. 

8:30 to 9.80: take Babe to kindergarten, 
marketing. 

9.30 to 12.00: housework, prepare lunch. 

12.00 to 12.80: bring Babe from kinder- 
garten. 

1.00: luncheon. 

1.30 to 5.80: housework, lectures, walk. 

5.30 to 6.30: prepare dinner. 

6.30 to 7.00: give Babe her supper and 
put her to bed. 

7.00: dinner. 


Cora read this remarkable document 
over several times. At last, scowling darkly, 
she inquired: ‘‘What d’you mean—lec- 
tures?” 

“T’ve subscribed for a course of lectures 
for you up at the university,” said Frank, 
‘fon the art of home-making. It embraces 
domestic science, with such practical de- 
tails as cooking, laundry work, budget 
making, marketing; and goes somewhat 
into the artistic side, I believe—interior 
decoration and all that sort of thing. Tex- 
tiles, food products; oh, a lot of things 
I can’t remember. It’s considered very 
smart to take this course, I’m told. Young 
Mrs. John Estabrook is doing it.” 

Cora mentally filed that fact to be used 
on Martie Anderson, but continued to 
scowl at the program. 

‘“‘What about my evenings?” she in- 
quired with sarcasm. ‘‘Why haven’t you 
planned something jolly for them too?”’ 

“Tt isn’t any use for you to take that 
tone,” said Frank with emphasis. ‘No, 
I didn’t arrange your evenings; but if you 
insist on it I will. I thought we could go to 
the theater or to concerts, and have our 
friends in, and go to see them, as usual. 
You'll probably have to do some sewing 
and mending in the evenings we’re at home 
alone. Mending in particular. And I’ve 
something to say about several other 
things.” 

“Really?’’—with unpleasant emphasis. 

“You'll get the same housekeeping and 
personal allowance, minus the wages we 
paid to Mary. The laundress and cleaning 
woman will come as usual, and so will Miss 
Jones, for Babe. You'll do the rest of the 
work, including the cooking. But there’s 
got to be a radical change in your diet. No 
more candy, no more sodas, no more heavy, 


rich or starchy foods for you. If under this | 


new régime you don’t lose at least two 
pounds every week you'll have to go to a 


gymnasium three afternoons, instead of to | 
lectures. Of course going back and forth | 


with Babe you'll get a mile-and-a-half walk 
each day, and in good weather you must 
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Lather is Doubly Effective 
When Shavaid is Used 


As a free trial will convince 


Men the nation over have welcomed this new way to 
shave—this quicker, easier, pleasanter way. Shavaid, 
the new beard-softener, ends old, harsh treatments. 


EN who use Shavaid are 
finding that shaving isn’t 
so difficult as it used to 
be. This newandscientific beard- 
softener makes your daily shav- 
ing a pleasure. For it softens the 
beard instantly, soothes the skin. 
No longer is it necessary to use 
hot towels nor to rub the lather 
in. Shavaid does away with all 
before-shaving preparations. 
Now you merely 
rub on a thin coat 
of Shavaid—then 
apply your favorite 
lather. (Shavaid is 
not a soap and 
does not lather.) 


Stop using 
hot towels 


Hot water appli- 
cations before 
shaving can now be 
avoided. Hot water 
makes the face ten- 
der and it brings 
the blood to the 
surface at the wrong time. 

Shavaid keeps the skin firm 
and smooth, the pores clean. 
You can shave closer without 
the usual abrasions. The razor 
does not pull. There is no 
scraping. Shavaid accomplishes 
instantly what old-time methods 
were thought to do. 

You do not have to spend a 
lot of time rubbing the lather 
in. You do not need to rub the 
beard harshly with brush or 
fingers. Shavaid works 
better if the lather is 
merely spread over the 
face. 


the lather. 


—skin 
smooth. 


—Shavaid 


Shavaid 


Softens the beard instantly 
—apply to dry face before 


Saves time and trouble 
—no hot water, 


bing in” of the lather. 


Protects the face 
remains firm 


Removes the razor ‘‘pull’’ 
—harsh ways age the skin 
prematurely. 


Replaces after-lotions 


is 


soothing balm. 





A delightful sensation 


Theinstant youapply Shavaid, 
note the cooling effect. Note 
that you can shave as closely 
as you like and there will be 
no drawn, burning sensation. 
Shavaid makes your face feel 
cool and comfortable. 


The daily use of Shavaid keeps 
your skin smooth and firm, free 
from the tender- 
ness and excessive 
dryness which are 
caused by hot 
water and rubbing 
in. 


And best of all, 
when you use 
Shavaid, no after- 
shaving lotion ‘is 
required. Shayaid 
is in itself a sooth- 
ing emollient. Its 
use keeps the cu- 
ticle firm, smooth 
and in healthy con- 
dition. 


Prove all this 


By mailing us the coupon be- 
low we will send you at once a 
free trial tube of Shavaid. Thus 
you can find out for yourself the 
advantages of thiseasier, quicker, 
more comfortable way of shaving. 
You will join the thousands who 
would not do without it. 


no. “rub- 


and 


a cooling, 


After you have proved to your 
own satisfaction that Shavaid isa 
real boon you can secure it from 

your druggist at 50c a 
tube. Or, ifhe cannot sup- 
ply you, we will be pleased 
to fill your order direct. 


Shavaid 


At Druggists’—50c a Tube 
BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


ue 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, II. 








Mail free trial tube of Shavaid to 
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T IS NO SECRET among the 
dealers who sell candies that 
only one sale of NUNNALLY’S 
is required to make a constant pur- 
chaser of those delicious sweet- 
meats. Distributed through the 
better stores only. 
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walk one way from the university. With 
your diet corrected and the exercises you’ll 
do night and morning, you’ll get your figure 
back, and your complexion, I hope, in four 
or five months.” 

Cora stood up, quivering with anger. 

“Frank Rodham, what do you think I 
am?” she demanded tragically. ‘‘Aslave?”’ 

“You're a slave, all right,’’ quoth Frank 
sententiously; “‘but not to me. You’re a 
slave to idleness, extravagance and lazi- 
ness—two of which are, I believe, num- 
bered among the seven deadly sins. Now 
cut the proud-rage stuff, Cora. You might 
just as well give in and try this thing first 
as last.” 

“T won’t try it!’ stormed Cora. “I 
won’t, I won’t, I won’t! I’ll go out and 
earn my own living, that’s what I’ll do. I’ll 
leave your house to-morrow, Frank Rod- 
ham, and get a job.” 

“The thing that you and a lot of women 
like you don’t realize,” broke in Frank, ‘‘is 
that you’ve got a job, and one that you’re 
not making good on. You’re a wife, and 
a mother, and a housekeeper besides. But 
you’re pretty poor, as all of them. You 
want to spend money, but you don’t want 
to save it. You want to slide along through 
life and get a lot of easy things out of it, and 
give nothing in return. You and Martie 
Anderson and Lillie Swain and all that 
crowd—you’re all alike. The only way you 
can earn your own living is by woman’s 
easiest graft—called marriage. Youcouldn’t 
go out and get a job that would pay for 
your nut sundaes unless you could find 
a cloak-and-suit manufacturer who wanted 
a model for a stylish stout, and I believe 
that profession is pretty well overcrowded 
at present. No, let that line of talk go, 
Cora. Sit down. I’m going to read you 
some entertaining bits out of the evening 
paper—all about the League of Nations, 
and the Nonpartisan League, and archy’s 
latest, andthe Dempsey-Carpentier match.”’ 

He reached out a masterful hand and 
gently forced her back into her chair, picked 
up the paper and began to read aloud. After 
half an hour or more he became aware of 
a certain somnolent stillness on the part of 
his auditor. He glanced up. Cora’s head 
had dropped back, her lips were slightly 
parted, and she slept the deep sleep of one 
wearied with unusual physical exertion and 
strange emotions. Frank sat and looked at 
her for a long while. 

“Well,” he said to himself, ‘at last I 
know what it means to be a bitter-ender.” 
Then he added aloud: ‘‘Wake up, Cora. 
You can go to bed if you like, after I’ve put 
you through a half dozen or so of exercises.”’ 

He half pulled, half pushed her back to 
the bedroom, and forced her unwilling 
muscles through more of the contortions 
they had done in the morning. When at 
last she did drop into the bed she was 
asleep before her head touched the pillow. 
And Frank himself slept almost as quickly 
and as soundly. 

It cannot be said, even by the wildest 
stretch of the imagination, that Frank Rod- 
ham’s home was a pleasant place to live in 
during the weeks that followed. It was not. 
It was a decidedly unpleasant place. Yet 
it was clean—cleaner than it had been for 
many months; it was far more attractive in 
appearance, and the table Cora set, though 
simple, was extraordinarily good. There 
is something in the Bible, I believe, about 
the joy of a dinner of herbs where love is; 
but there is a singular reticence on how a 
dinner of herbs and hate withal may taste. 
Frank Rodham could have given some very 
pungent facts on that subject to the author 
of Proverbs. He had moments when he 
wanted to throw himself on Cora’s mercy 
and beg her to return to her good old ways, 
call back Mary, have Martie Anderson and 
Theodore and their interminable bridge of 
evenings, as before, if it would also bring 
back her smiles, her easy laughter, her 
affection for him. 

Something, something unbendable and 
imperishable in his will prevented Frank 
Rodham from doing this. Also he was in- 
fluenced by the reading of the bathroom 
scales. It recorded in two weeks that Cora 
was down to one hundred and sixty-six. 
In three weeks it said that she weighed no 
more than a hundred and sixty-four, and 
at the end of the first month it unmistak- 
ably and triumphantly recorded her weight 
as a hundred and sixty-two. The bulge at 
the top of her corset showed an appreciable 
lessening, and her chin was beginning to 
reduce itself from two to one. Likewise 
her skin began to have the look of clean 
blood flowing under it, and not as if backed 
with layers of white impenetrable fat. 
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So far as he could tell Cora kept firmly 

the rules he had laid down. She atten: 
her classes at the university, and she ti 
Babe back and forth to kindergarten; ; 
she undoubtedly cooked and cleaned : 
mended. But she did not smile, and 
never spoke to her husband save wher 
was absolutely necessary. Something 
bendable and imperishable there was 
Cora’s will also, which would not per: 
her to submit tamely to what she conside 
her humiliation. 

Yet when she was alone she could : 
help relaxing. She played with Babe : 
sang about her work. She bullied the gro 
and the butcher shamefully and had 
satisfaction of knowing that when she w 
into their shops respect and interest 
tended her orders. 

She had a keen delight in the classes ; 
was attending, though at first her atroph 
mind found them bewildering and diffia 
But she soon saw that much of what tl 
presented was familiar ground to her. § 
had been a housekeeper, and a good oni 
and it amused and amazed her to see h 
far theory and science backed her practi 
knowledge gathered from experience, ani 
lent a peculiar piquancy to her becom 
a good housekeeper again. 

Moreover, there was another satisfacti) 
She had very early in her course found « 
that a certain little red-haired woman wh 
wonderful furs was Mrs. John Estabro 
Jr. Cora had maneuvered a seat in cl! 
beside her, and from desultory words ci 
cerning notes and pencils an acquaintai| 
that bade fair to ripen into friendship spre 
up. This she would not tell Frank—; 
would not give him so much satisfaction, 

But more agreeable than all the 
must be confessed, she found h: 
creasing waist measure, her vanishing 
Only those who have been overstout kw 
the supreme joy of getting back to th| 
normal figure, and the feeling of delight| 
lightness and superiority it gives. On 1 
rare occasions when she now saw Mar 
Anderson, Martie accused her of going 
the far-famed specialist who had dc 
such wonders for some of the well-kno 
actresses. 

Cora, with an enigmatic smile, did 1 
deny it. She knew Martie well enough 
be sure that a figure regained by such si 
ple ways as diet and exercise, and not 
the expenditure of vast sums of moni 
would be of slight interest to her. 

To Frank, however, Cora was adama 
Partly she could not help it. Deep witl 
her was that wholly human resentment tl 
we feel toward those who are right wk 
we are wrong and who know how to corn 
our way better than we ourselves. A 
there was the grudge of her coercion. F 
give him that? Neyer—never—never! | 

She had not forgotten one of his insulti 
statements. She was fat, she was flab} 
she was lazy. She couldn’t earn a livi 
except by a grafting marriage or as a mor 
for a stylish stout. She was a poor wi 
a poor mother, a poor housekeeper. § 
was a slacker. She was painted. A 
meanest and most cruel of all—he h 
called her a dill pickle in caricature of tl 
dearest and fondest and silliest of silly a 
fond pet names. Never did she recall tk 
one slur without a wave of primitive ra; 
The memory of it checked all impulse to 
kind even when he brought home flow 
and theater tickets, and, yes, even when 
insisted on drying the dishes so that I 
evening’s work might be lightened. 

Some six weeks after Frank Rodhan 
revolt, when the scales were recording tt 
Cora’s weight was now one hundred a 
fifty-eight, but the thermometer of } 
demeanor was still recording some hundr 
and fifty-eight degrees below zero, ¢ 
John Estabrook summoned his secreta 
for a private conference. 

“Tt’s about time for you to take a swi 
round the circle, Frank,’’ he said. ‘‘j 
course you know this is preliminary to 
bigger job. You’re going to get Hadei 
place—he’s decided to retire. It’ll me 
that you’ll be away for two or three mont 
anyway. I want you to go over all t 
plants, but stay longest in Buffalo and si 
up the situation there very carefully. Y% 
know I’ve sort of planned to send Johnijy 
out there. He’s been doing all right he t 
hasn’t he?” | 

Frank knew that the question was ask}, 
for confirmation, not for information. “ He. 
doing fine,” he said. “‘He’s ready for t A 
Buffalo job, and I’m sure that. Pritche 
will be glad to have him. And for myself ep 
you know, Mr. Estabrook ——” 
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IILTIGRAPY SENIGR 


sis a complete, cfmpact equipment 
turns out high qfuality printing and 
a typewriting at fvery low cost—av- 
ring a saving of firom 25% to 75% 
simple and easfy to operate; rapid 
convenient. ‘lectrically driven, 
| printing ink at@tachment, automat- 
iper feed, signature device, auto- 
ic platen release and wide printing 
ace. Easy paygments if desired. 
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MULTI 


“MULTIGRAPH SUNIGR 


This is a wonderfully efficient equip- 
ment for concerns which have a limited 
amount of work. It does both form 
typewriting and office printing and pro- 
duces the same high quality of work as 
the Senior Equipment, but it is hand- 
operated only and cannot be equipped 
with electric power automatic feed and 
signature device attachments as can 
the Senior. Easy payments if desired. 


The 


“My DEE-ah! Don’t breathe a word 


of this to anyone. But I had it on the best of 
authority, absoLU TEly in confidence, that’’_ And 


in half a day it is the “strictly confidential” property of every one 
in town. 


Ridiculous ? Exaggerated? Perhaps,—yet you 
persist in doing much the same way with many of your most 
vital business secrets. 


That private report of the last directors meeting— 
fine business to have it become public property! Yet you 


know and we know that in spite of every precaution leaks will happen, 
and it’s always just the one thing you want to keep mum that gets out. 


If it ZS “strictly confidential,” the Multigraph iv your own 
establishment keeps it so. 


INSIDE DOPE for the boys on the road—“<A great little 


sales stunt—too long to put in a letter, too many copies needed— 
guess we'll have to print it.” And then what may happen? Your competitor may 
steal a march on you. Get the identical scheme across to the trade FIRST, and make 
your boys feel ridiculous when they come hustling along with the GREAT IDEA. 


How did it get out? Who knows? But ee DO know it 


never would have happened if you’d really kept the scheme STRICTLY 
Confidential by printing it on the MULTIGRAPH under your own roof. 


CONFIDENTIAL Price List. Of course pecne con- 


nected with handling it conscientiously tries to keep the j job confiden- 
tial and you keep careful check on the work. BUT—You soon find the “other fellow” 
knows your inside figures as well as you do. 


Mebbe you'll decide some day that that price list JS going 
to be STRICTLY Conjfidential—printed on the MULTIGRAPH. 


Money 1s no real object when it comes to Reeping business 


secrets, So we won't say much about the 25% to 75% saving in printing 
bills when you use the Multigraph— 


But wouldn’t you like to be SURE that when you wanted to get a 
message across to only the chosen few—you could simply’ put it up to Miss Private 
Secretary and the Multigraph— 


AND KNOW that the job would be turned out in no time, and all 


right inside your own four walls—inside dope and NO mistake. 


You’re reaching for the phone to call in the Multigraph man—or for 
your pen to fill in the coupon—BUT—let us whisper—STRICTLY Confidential— 


You can’t buy a Multigraph 
unless you need it 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
Offices in Principal Cities 
THE INTERNATIONAL MULTIGRAPH CO. 
London, 15-16 Holborn Viaduct Paris, 24 Boulevard des Capucines 


THE MULTIGRAPH SALES CO., Ltd. 
84-88 Bay St., Toronto, Canada Offices in Principal Canadian Cities 


Multigraph 


1800 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


This “strictly confidential” idea interests me: Tell me more about the Multigraph 


and what it can do for me. 


Firm— 
Name 
Street Address - 


Our Line is 
Official Position 


Town— 
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No jerks—no rattles—when you throw 
in the clutch 


How the new flexible fabric universal joint absorbs 
the shocks that wear out your car 


RAPIDLY spinning fly wheel suddenly 
locked with a motionless rear axle— 
that’s what happens when you start 

your car. A ton or more of dead weight must 
be moved the instant you throw in the clutch. 
The tremendous power from the engine is 
hurled along the drive shaft. 


Metal universal joints transmit with no 
cushioning whatever the full impact of this 
terrific force. No matter how carefully you 
engage the clutch a violent blow racks the 
transmission and the whole rear axle as- 


sembly. 


In building up the flexible 
fabric discs the several layers 
of fabric are put together so 
that the strands in each piece 
run in a different direction, 
This patented fanwise con- 
struction provides the greatest 
tensile strength. In a labora- 
tory test made recently at Pur- 
due University the drive shaft, 
itself, was twisted at a total 
stress of 21,700 inch pounds 
without injury to the universal 
joint. 





As metal joints become worn the 


strain is intensified. 


Cushioning the shocks in 
the drive shaft 


There is now a way to 
absorb these blows. Con- 
structed of flexible fabric 
discs, the Thermoid-Hardy 
Universal Joint effectively 
cushions the shocks that 
rack your car. 


You feel no jerks, no rat- 
tles when you throw in the 
clutch. With the Ther- 
moid-Hardy Universal 
Jointeyour: cans starncs 
smoothly—runs quietly 
with the minimum of jar 
and vibration. 


Makers of ‘‘ Thermoid 
Hydraulic Compressed 
Brake Lining’’ and 
“‘Thermoid Crolide 
Compound Tires’’ 





Fanwise construction for strength 

Enormous strength is given the Thermoid- 
Hardy Universal Joints by the patented fan- 
wise construction of the fabric discs illustrated 
below. By this unique construction uniform 
strength and elasticity is obtained. Having 
no metal-to-metal wearing surfaces the Ther- 
moid-Hardy Joint cannot wear loose. It re- 
quires no lubrication—no constant attention. 


Adopted by leading manufacturers 

Over fifty manufacturers have adopted the 
Thermoid-Hardy Universal Joint as standard 
equipment. It has stood severe endurance 
tests—in many cars running 60,000 miles 
without replacement or adjustment. 

When you ride in a car equipped with Ther- 
moid-Hardy Universal Joints, notice the ab- 
sence of backlash, jerks, and rattles that are 
so common with metal joints. Observe how 
smoothly the car starts—how much more 
quietly it runs—even over rough roads. 

Send for our new book, “‘ Universal Joints— 
Their Use and Misuse.”’ It will give you in 
detail the construction of the Thermoid- 
Hardy Joint, records of performance, opinions 
of leading engineers and manufacturers who 
have adopted it. 


hermoid Rubber Compan 


Sole American Manufacturers 


Factory and Offices: Trenton, N. J. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Detroit 
Cleveland Atlanta Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Boston London Paris Turin 
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LIST OF USERS 


American-British Mfg. Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Anderson Motor Co. 

The Autocar Co. 

Available Truck Co. 

Barley Motor Car Co. (Roamer) 
Briscoe Motor Corp. 

Jas. Cunningham Son & Co. 
Crow-Elkhart Motor Co. 

Dart Truck & Tractor Corp. 

The Dauch Mfg. Co. 

Diamond T Motor Car Co. 

Dixie Motor Car Co. 

Doane Motor Truck Co. 

Fageol Motor Car Co. 

H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co. 

Garford Motor Truck Co. 
Gramm-Bernstein Motor Truck Co. 
Hebb Motors Co. 

Hendrickson Motor Truck Co. 

Holt Mfg. Co. 

International Harvester Co. of A., Inc. 
International Motor Co. 

Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Co., Inc. 

King Motor Car Co. 

King Zeitlér Co. 

Larrabee-Deyo Motor Truck Co., Ine. 
Lexington Motor Co. 

Locomobile Co. of America 

Maxwell Motor Corp. 

Menominee Motor Truck Co. 

Mercer Motors Co 

Moreland Motor Truck Co. 

McFarlan Motor Co. 

Nelson & LeMoon 

E. A. Nelson Motor Car Co. 

Nelson Motor Truck Co. 

D. A. Newcomer Co. 

O’Connell Motor Truck Co. 

Oliver Tractor Co. 

Oneida Motor Truck Co. 

Packard Motor Car Co. 

Parker Motor Truck Co. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. 

Reo Motor Car Co. 

Root & Vandevoort Engineering Co. 
Sanford Motor Truck Co 

Service Motor Truck Co. 

Stoughton Wagon Co. 

Studebaker Corp. 

Stutes Mar Tractor Co. 

Templar Motors Corp. 

Tioga Steel & Iron Co. 

Tow Motor Co. : 

Traffic Motor Truck Corp. 

Transport Truck Co. 

Twin City Four Wheel Drive Co., Inc. 
Walter Motor Truck Co. 
Ward-LaFrance Truck Co., Inc. 
Watson Products Corp. 

Wichita Motors Co. | 
H. E. Wilcox Motor Co. vA 
J. C. Wilson Co. | 
Willys-Overland, Inc. 

Zeitler & Lamson Truck & Tractor Co. 





THERMOID-HARD} 


UNIVERSAL JOINT 


Fanwise construction for strength 








(Continued from Page 174) 

|Oh, cut all that,” said Estabrook. “If 
yu weren’t the man for the job you’d not 
jt it. You’re just as much good to me as 
jm to you, Frank. I’m going to miss you 
le thunder in here—with me, I mean. 
ho you got ready to take your place?” 
br it was part of the Estabrook plan that 
! man in an important job but had a 
sbordinate in training to succeed him. 
“Young Dowell. He’ll be all ready after 
sew days’ special coaching. When do you 
int me to start?” 
“The sooner the better. And when you 
ime back go directly into Haden’s office. 
ill be waiting for you.” 

The old man offered his hand to the 
unger. ‘‘I know you’ll make good,” he 
d. “Good luck, Frank. And say, by the 
'y,’ he said, breaking a somewhat em- 
trassed moment after the handshake, 
hat wife of yours must be a wonder. 
na’s been telling me about her. Met her 
at the university, you know.” 
ank Rodham hid his surprise. 
sn’t going to let John Estabrook or any- 
2 else know the state of his domestic 
irs. 
istabrook went on: ‘‘Yes—these classes 
na’s been going to—she says Mrs. Rod- 
m puts it all over the rest of the bunch, 
1sometimes even on the teachers. Prac- 
il, you know. Knows what she’s talking 
put. Nina’s crazy about her. I tell you, 
vite like that is a big help to a man, 
mk. Well, I figure Nina’s been the 
king of Johnny, and you can just bet 
\ayen’t forgotten the pearl necklace I 
mised myself I was going to get her 
2n Johnny made good. I guess I can go 
« that out now, hey?” He laughed with 
iction. 
‘rank Rodham came out of that inter- 
v with his head in something of a whirl. 







/was to have Haden’s place—twenty- ' 


_ thousand a year to begin. That was 
iciently splendid in itself. And Cora 
‘astonishing young Mrs. Estabrook with 
cleverness and ability. Cora—Cora! 
he knew she could if she only would. He 
w she had it in her to do anything. 
had been perfectly right in snatching 
from the way she was going and setting 
feet in other paths. But what did his 
ect rightness avail him when she per- 
2d in treating him as though he was an 
releome guest in his own house? No, 
treated him worse than that, he de- 
d—rather like a criminal, guilty of 
ething too detestable to name, but 
ch it was beyond her power to punish. 
it down though to his credit that he did 
waver. When he had called himself 
tter-ender he knew whereof he spake. 
now, in this new situation, with this 
derful prospect before him, his first 
ight was: What should he tell,Cora and 
would she take it? Would it make any 

‘rence in her behavior to him? Would 

»e forgiven—and, if so, would she im- 

e that she could at once slide back into 

life of ease from which he had so rudely 

d her? 

ot for nothing was Frank Rodham a 

ing power of the business world and 

ty old John Estabrook’s right-hand 

. Into his present coil he put thought 

oncentrated and as cautious as he had 
into the most complicated deal his 

had ever intrusted to his hands. On 
lecision he felt sure rested all the hap- 
ss of his future life with Cora. At the 
of his cogitation he had decided not to 
her of his succession to Haden’s place 
| he had returned from what Estabrook 

d the swing round the circle. If when 

ame back she had gone on with the life 

iad laid out for her—then he would 
ier. 

she had backslid and gone back to her 

azy ways—then he was through. 

2 announced his going as merely a busi- 
trip, and asked her for no promise, 
her no instructions. 

she’s got a good start by this time,” he 
himself, ‘‘and if she’s the girl I think 

s she’s realized that what I want is the 

If she hasn’t got sense enough for 
and wants to go back to bridge and 
olate and avoirdupois, then ——” 

it he did not finish the sentence. There 
too many memories of Cora, the slim 

pretty and sparkling girl of eight years 
re, tender and kind and true, for him 

‘utterly ruthless in his decision. Yet it 
with a very heavy heart that he set 
c 


or were Cora’s frigid good-by and the 


kle of unmistakable malicious satisfac- 
in her eyes reassuring. 
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“T hope you have a pleasant trip,” she | pe 


had said calmly. ‘Let me know where 
you'll be, and I’ll try to write now and then, 
at least to tell you how Babe is.” And she 
presented a cool—albeit somewhat thin- 
ner—cheek for his farewell kiss. 

No, it was not reassuring, and he started 

away in the calmness of an assured despair. 
“It’s on the knees of the gods now,’’ he 
told himself. ‘‘ Nothing I can do will change 
it. I’m going to forget it and put my best 
licks into the job ahead of me. That, at 
least, I can do. But there’s one thing— 
I’ll never be so sure and certain that I’ve 
got a right to stick my fingers into some- 
one else’s life and change it about into a | 
pattern more to my liking. And yet—I 
know that I was right.” 
_ Itis a very disconcerting mixture of feel- 
ing—to be sure you have been right and yet 
to feel that you have made an awful mess 
of things. More than one person of excel- 
lent motives has experienced it, and for 
generations to come persons of excellent 
motives will still continue to experience it. 
The worst of it is the utter helplessness 
of the one who started it. He has rolled 
a pebble down the mountainside and un- 
wittingly dislodged an avalanche. And by 
a curious paradox of fate, too often he. is 
standing right in the path of the said ava- 
lanche, once it gets going hard. 

And all you can do as you wait for the 
avalanche to dislodge you is to say grimly: 
pean I'd started that pebble more tact- 

ully.’ 

So with Frank Rodham. He wished sev- 
eral times a day, and any number of times 
in the still watches of the night that-he had 
started Cora into a healthful sane plan of 
life with more tact in his method. Only it 
was a trifle late to say that now. 

The longer he stayed away from her the 
farther into the background did the fat and 
indolent Cora of these later years recede, 
while nearer and ever nearer came the Cora 
of honeymoon days, the Cora of their first 
years of marriage. Corastirring gingerbread 
and wishing that eggs were not so dear so 
that she could make angel cake; Cora mak- 
ing fun of him because he thought he could 
broil a steak better than she could; Cora 
in pink dusting cap and apron, an adorably 
pretty witch with her broomstick; Cora, 
hollow-eyed and white-faced, watching be- 
side his bed as he came down with that long 
dreadful spell of typhoid; Cora beside him 
in the park on a Sunday morning, making 
fun of the people who rode on in motors, 
and telling him how much happier they 
were to walk. Oh, there were a hundred of 
these Coras, each dearer than the last. 

Where had she begun to turn away from 
him—where had he begun to lose her? He 
did not know clearly, but it seemed as if it 
had begun with his first substantial increase 
in salary. He had been so anxious that she 
should have everything she longed for that 
he had been recklessly generous. And their 
prosperity had been too much for her. 

So it was, after all, a great deal his own 
fault. He could see that now. He should 
not have given everything into her hands; 
he should have stayed nearer to her, have 
helped her, have taken her into his world 
instead of letting her slip away into a 
meaningless world of her own that concerned 
itself mostly with shops and spending. 

He could see all this now, and he could 
see, further, how it had been too sudden 
a resolution, and caused more by exaspera- 
tion than by any real desire to help her, 
that had made him order her to leave that | 
world of hers and come back into his. Oh, 
he could see all these things plainly enough 
now, to be sure. 

The little notes that she wrote to him, as | 
she had promised, told him absolutely 
nothing save that Babe was well and 
happy. A few casual words about the sort 
of weather they were having, and a few 
scraps of meaningless news put in to fill 
space—that the new janitor was better 
than the old one, that the hallboys changed 
more rapidly than the moon—down one 
page and across another—and the mock- 
ingly dutiful signature, ‘‘Your wife, 
Cora”’—and that was all of it. She never 
included any bulletins from the bathroom 
scales. 

It was the last of February when Frank 
Rodham went away, and it was the middle 
of May when he returned. He wanted | 
unspeakably to get back, and yet he dreaded 
it unspeakably. He had moments when he 
wanted to get off the train and walk the 
rest of the way so that he could not arrive | 
for days and days and days; and moments | 
when he wanted to push the engine faster— 
and faster and faster. He did not think at 
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She South's Most 
Famous Confection" 


If you have ever visited New Orleans then, 
of course, you have tasted this famous. candy 
which the Hotel Grunewald Caterers have 
made and sold for many years. 
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The demand has become so great that we are now sup- 
plying Original Creole Pralines (Grunewald) direct by 
mail, parcel post insured, in specially constructed mailing 
cartons, carefully packed. 


Absolutely pure, made only of pure Louisiana Cane 
Sugar and Louisiana (whole-half) pecan meats. 

Scrupulous care is maintained throughout in producing 
this famous candy. Cleanliness and purity are Grunewald 
watchwords. That's why Original Creole Pralines (Grune- 
wald) are regarded everywhere as the highest quality 
Creole Pralines made. Do not accept substitutes! 
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A delightful confection, dessert, or after-dinner dainty. 












Mail orders filled anywhere. P.O.. or Express 
money orders, or personal checks received. 

Box of 7 (Sample)... . $1.00 
Box of 12...$1.50 Box of 24...$3.00 
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THE HOTEL GRUNEWALD CATERERS 
Dept. P NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
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Sport4loving, active boys disdain garments 
that girls wear. They want the manly, sensible 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


AS (ppord for Gants and Hose 
AGES 44018 


Pants trim, stockings smooth, shoulders back 
—that’s Kazoo, the freely-giving, durable, 
regular suspender like dad’s, Saves washing, 
mending and button-sewing. . Best of all— 
it satisfies son ! : 


Ax Boys' Clothing, Furnishing and Notion Depar:ments; Or write us. $1.00 and $1.25 











Send for our Booklet “For Ren! Boys" 


HARRIS SUSPENDER CO, - 
694 Broadway, at 4th St., New York 
EFisman & Co. Ltd. Toronto, Canwda. 
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PIPE THREADING 
MACHINES 









Can 
l-inch pipe in 
20 seconds ? 


THE OSTER MFG.CO. Tareabinc equienenr CLEVELAND 








What they mean to boys 


Your boy’s future is largely what 
you make it. You can train his 
mind while he plays by buying him 
the right kind of toys. 

This is the big thought behind 
Gilbert Toys—the thing that has 
built up the biggest toy manufac- 
turing business in America. 


With Gilbert Toys the boy does the 
building and experimenting. In 
thought and action he is soon years 
ahead of the boy who does not have 
such toys. 


Buy Gilbert Toys for your boy— 
“toysthatare genuine” — boy teach- 
ers, boy helpers. 


The A. C. Gilbert Company 
119 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


InCanada: TheA.C. 
Gilbert-Menzies Co., 
Limited, Toronto. 
InEngland:TheA.C. 
Gilbert Co., 125 High 
Holborn, London 
Wee ae 





















There are acres of floor space 
in the big Gilbert factories. .. 
The largest and most com ~ 
plete toy plant in the country 
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all of the empty office of Haden’s which was 
waiting for him. He only thought, with 
a great intentness, of his home, his wife. 
What would they be? How would he be 
received? His hours of uncertainty and 
unhappiness cut away the boyishness of his 
face, carved it into lines of care and wistful- 
ness. He did not try to pretend to himself 
now that it did not matter what he should 
find. He only hoped that he might steady 
himself through the worst—if it was the 
worst that greeted him. 

And so, in this mood of doubt and un- 
certainty, wondering, hardly daring to hope, 
Frank Rodham came home. He looked 
anxiously round the crowd that pressed 
about.the gates of the terminal, but there 
was no one for him. 

Well, he might have expected that, he 
supposed. Only 

He hurried out and took the first taxi. 
The streets were bright in the spring sun- 
shine, and a flower seller passed with a tray 
of violets and daffodils. It was all curiously 
the same, and he resented it a little, feeling 
such change in himself. 

At last he reached his apartment door. 
He took his so long unused key from his 
pocket as he went up in the elevator, and 
ae he slipped it back again and rang the 

ell. 

After a heart-searching minute he heard 
the tap-tap of light footsteps, and then the 
door was flung open. A woman stood 





‘before him, and it was the woman of his 


memories, slim and pretty and sparkling. 

“Oh, Frank,’ a cool voice exclaimed. 
“So glad you’re home again. Babe— 
Babe—come—here’s daddy.” 

He came inside and kissed the apparition 
on the cheek—the same cool cheek he had 
kissed when he had gone away. Babe came 
racing and shouting, to fling herself upon 
him, keeping him engaged for some min- 
utes, but not so much engaged that he 
could not see that his home was exquisite 
in its simplicity, a little rearranged and 
subtly altered as to color scheme, but very 
much for the better. 

Cora moved here and there, and he was 
intensely aware of her. She was as slender 
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as she had been when a girl, as bright }) 
color—but more poised, more sure of he 
self. She asked him polite questions. He 
his trip been comfortable? Would he hay} 
a bath before dinner? 
At last he could stand it no longer. 
“Cora,” he said very humbly, ‘‘you’) 
very lovely—and very wonderful. I) 
thought about you so much, dear, ar) 
wanted so often to beg your pardon wil! 
all my heart for my clumsiness, my brut} 
clumsiness and cruelty. Aren’t you ey 
going toforgive me? Don’t you realize th 
no matter what I said or did it was all b 
cause I loved you so, and couldn’t bear> 
lose you? Cora 
Cora put her head on one side conside 
ingly. It was nice to see him eating humb 
pie. ‘ You were brutal, and you were cruel 
she said. “‘And it wasn’t the whole trut 
either. I wasn’t half as stupid and horr 
as you made me out. And I just want’ 
tell you, Frank, that I’ve been offered ¢} 
position of assistant in some of the i 





at the university next year—so I can 
my living without going out as a> 

model or without being what you ca 
marriage grafter.’”’ It was evident 
she had been simply dying to tell him th 
““And I never wasted any money, exce 
what you gave me and told me to spend 
remember that! 

And then she dropped her dignity 
her aloofness and flung herself wildly if 
his arms. 

“‘Oh, you darling old thing!”’ she 
“You were as mean as you could be, aj. 
I deserved it, every bit. But I’ve do 
everything you told me, exercises and 2 
all the time, and I weigh only a hundr 
and twenty-eight now, and—and—oh, 
missed you so—and I’ve wanted you so 
come home.” | 

There was a moment or two when wor! 
were not necessary. But presently §) 
lifted a flushed and laughing face from} 
region of his necktie and exclaimed: “A, 
I guess you can call me now, without hu) 
ing yourself + 
He finished thesentence for her: | 













Peach!’’ And he meant it. 


Medicine im Imdustry 


ANY employers are finding that great 
profit results from the establishment 

of a system of physical examination of all 
applicants for work before employment. 
When men are simply hired without being 
subjected to a preliminary investigation the 


| outcome is frequently mutually unsatisfac- 


tory. Often such men are unfit for the 
work in hand and after a few months they 
are sure to show a gradual decrease in 
efficiency due to the progress of disease or 
a dislike for the occupation they have en- 
gaged in. 

When a company hires men who are 
wholly unqualified for the service at hand 
the corporation is sure to lose through in- 
creased accidents and large labor turnover 
or because of unrest created in the organi- 
zation by these undesirable employees. 

It has been found that in industries 
where medical examinations are unknown 
the prevalence of acute contagious diseases 
is far greater than in those businesses where 
all prospective employees are carefully in- 
vestigated. It is also a fact that such exami- 
nations frequently enable the placement of 
men in positions where their efficiency is 
greatest. 

One investigator recently made a study 
of ten industries where medical examina- 
tions prevailed, and showed that of ap- 
proximately 120,000 applicants investi- 
gated in one year only 66,000 proved to 
have no disabilities of any consequence. 
Nearly 12,000 applicants were wholly re- 
jected and 41,000 were employed with a 
full knowledge of their disabilities. Most of 
these latter workers were placed in selected 
positions where their infirmities would cause 
them the least handicap. 

Another investigator makes the state- 


| ment that the practice in the United States 


with reference to medical work in indus- 
tries indicates an average annual cost of 


$2.50 per employee for medical examir; 
tions. Let us assume that one of ourl; 
American industries employs 200,000 woi- 
men. Let us further suppose that in ti; 
industry there are no medical investi- 
tions of applicants for jobs. In such an > 
dustry 20,000 men, or ten per cent of thi? 
employed, would be totally unfit for wet 
and would soon be dismissed. This mez 
20,000 men added to the labor turnoyv, 
and if the cost of the labor turnover in t? 
industry amounts to, say, forty dollant 
person, then the employment of these 1- 
desirables has cost the industry $800,0). 
Now if we accept the figure of $2.50 > 
each examination, as stated above, we fil 
that this particular industry could he? 
adopted a system of examining all prosp- 
tive employees at an expense of $500,() 
annually. The yearly saving from the pl, 
therefore, to the industry would have bét 
$300,000. It is further true that additial 
benefits from medical examinations of ¢3 
kind would have resulted to all the in- 
vidual companies making up the indusi/ 
in question. 

An authority on the subject of industil 
hygiene called attention recently to (? 
instance where an examination of 16,() 
applicants caused the rejection in a cert! 
industry of forty-four cases of acute ¢ 
tagious disease which would have caud 
the companies in question great loss, ‘@ 
to the starting of six different kinds! 
epidemic that undoubtedly would hie 
started if the diseased applicants had Pi 
engaged. | 

In addition to the saving that is cert® 
to come from this plan of carefully invel 
gating all applicants, each employer is t'§ 
enabled to fulfill his duty, which inclu 
the safeguarding of the health and hag! 
ness of all of the loyal employees who nV 
serve him. / 
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Good building starts with the Architect—good plumbing 
with the Plumber. 


The Contracting Plumber is an authority on home sani- 
tation. It is his business. He knows good fixtures and 
how they should be installed. 


If you are building a new home, consult him. A timely 
suggestion may save a costly alteration later. 


New plumbing fixtures may be needed in your present 
home. If the house is over ten years old, the bathroom 
may be out of date. Here again his advice will prove valu- 


able. 


If you live in a city write Write for “Standard” Plumb- 
for “Standard” Plumbing ing Fixtures for the Farm” 
Fixtures for the Home.” if you live in the country. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 


In addition to the displays of ‘Standard” Plumbing Fixtures shown by Wholesale Dealers 
and Contracting Plumbers, there are permanent ‘Standard’ exhibits in the following cities 
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Service at “Standard” Branches In the cities marked (*) are carried ppmplete lines of Plumbing and Heating Supplies; Farm Light- 


ing and Water Supply Systems; Tools and Supplies for Mills, Mines an Factories, also for the 
Water, Gas, Steam and Oil industries. Write or call on nearest branch. If interested in plumbing fixtures for factories, write for book, ‘‘Factory Sanitation.” 
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i You Knew He’d Win 


i | Such was your respect for Barney Oldfield, that when this 

company began to build and market the tires he had devel- 
oped, you instinctively foretold another Oldfield victory. 

| 

WI That victory has been won. 


| Oldfield initial distribution has been gained with speed equalled, as 
we believe, by no prior feat in the history of tire merchandising. 




















’ 
: 
’ 
: 


Oldfield Tire merchants are multiplying at the rate of hundreds a month. 


Look for the Oldfield sign on your own “‘ Motor Row.”’ If not already 
there, you will see it very soon. 


And, you can get your Oldfields without delay. Barney Oldfield him- 
self will tell you the merchant best located to promptly supply you. 


Begin now to equip your car with Oldfields—tires like those that 
| stood up under the ‘‘ Master Driver’s’”’ most cruel tests. 
. 


THE OLDFIELD TIRE CO. 


BARNEY OLDFIELD 


PRESIDENT 


CLEVELAND 
Export Department: 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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“The Most CRO HS: Tires Built” 
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is OLD TANTRYBOGUS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


They did get started and without more 
delay. They went in the car, and after a 
mile or so stopped on a rocky ledge beside 
the road at what Chet was used to call the 

ummy Cover—an expanse of half a dozen 
acres tangled with alders and birches and 
thorn and dotted with wild apple trees here 
ind there. Two or three low knolls lifted 
their heads above the muck of the lower 
land—an ideal place for woodcock when 
the flight was on. 
| The men got out and belled their dogs 
ind old Job stood quietly at Chet’s heel 
while Chet filled his pockets with shells. 
The other dogs were racing and plunging, 
preaking across the wall, returning impa- 
jiently at command, racing away again. 
When they were ready the three men went 
|hrough the bars, and with a gesture Chet 
‘ent Job into an alder run to the right. 
The great dog began his systematic zigzag- 
ing progress, designed to cover every foot 
it the ground, while the younger dogs 
\ircled and scuffled and darted about him, 
| mid here and there, wild with the excite- 






















































‘nent of the hunt. 


' Such dogs flush many birds and one of 
hese dogs flushed a woodcock now fifty 
ards ahead of where old Job was working. 
‘he bird started to circle back, saw the 
men and veered away again. Though the 
ange was never less than forty yards, Chet, 
iho had a heavy far-shooting gun, took a 
jaapshot through the alder tops as the bird 
jurned in flight and he saw it jump slightly 
ii the air as though the sound of the gun 
‘ad startled it. Chet knew what that little 
reak in its flight had meant and he watched 
fe bird as long as he could see it and 
jarked where it scaled to earth at last in 
ne deeps of the cover ahead of them. 

| It was while his attention was thus dis- 
tacted that Job disappeared. When Chet 
ad reloaded he looked round for the dog 
od Job was gone. He listened and heard 
‘0 sound of Job’s bell. He blew his whistle 
nd blew again. The other two dogs came 
alloping to their masters, heads up, eyes 
uestioning, but Job did not appear. 

) The man Hayes said: ‘“‘He’s gone off 
jlone. I wouldn’t have a dog I couldn’t 


jeep in. 

Chet looked at him with a flare of his 
‘ative temper in his eyes. 

“He’s got a bird,’’ said Chet. ‘“He’s 
ight here somewhere and he’s got a bird.” 

He turned and began to push his way 
ito the alders and the other two men kept 
‘ace with him, one on either side. It was 
ard going; they could see only a little 
‘ay. Now and then Chet whistled again, 
‘at for the most part they went quietly. 
Toodcock may not be found in open 
vubble like the obliging quail. You will 
me upon them singly or by twos in wet 
(der runs or upon bireh-clad knolls or even 
{ the shelter of a clump of evergreens—in 
‘ick Gover almost always, where it is diffi- 
ult for a man to shoot; and the bird must 
sually be killed before it has gone twenty 
ards in flight or it goes scot-free. 
In such a cover as this the men were now 
Anting for Job; and at the end of fifteen 
(nutes, in which they had worked back 
id forth and to and fro without discover- 
i the dog, Hayes and the doctor were 
‘ady to give up. 
| “Callhimin,”’ Hayes told Chet. ‘‘ Maybe 
)e’ll see the bird get up. We can’t find him 
id we’re wasting time.” 
Chet hesitated, then he said: ‘‘I’ll shoot. 
laybe that’ll scare up the bird.” 
On the last word his gun roared and 
irough its very echoes each of the three 
en heard the tinkle of a bell, and Chet, 
ho was nearest, cried, ‘“‘There he is! 
areful! The bird’s moving.” 
The dog was in the very center of the 
yver they had traversed—in a little de- 
tession where he chanced to be well hid- 
m. They had passed within twenty feet 
‘him, yet had he held his point. Hayes 
as the first to do homage. 

“By gad,” he cried, “that is some dog, 
{cAusland!” 

“You be ready to shoot,” Chet retorted, 
Vl walk up the bird.” 

They said they were ready; he moved in 
) one side of Job and the woodcock got up 
1 whistling wings. Hayes’ first shot 
nocked him down. 

Job found another bird a little farther on 
ad Chet killed it before it topped the 
ders, Then they approached the spot 
here he had marked down that first wood- 
ek, the one which had been flushed by 





the too-rangy dogs. He called Job, pointed, 
said briefly: ‘‘Find dead bird, Job.” 

The dog went in, began to work. When 
the other men came up Chet said: “I 
think I hurt that first bird. He dropped in 
here. Job will find him.” 

“Let’s send the other dogs in too,” 
Hayes suggested. ‘“‘Mine hasn’t learned 
retrieving yet.” 

Chet nodded and the other two dogs 
plunged into the cover to one side of Job 
and began to circle, loping noisily. Job 
looked toward them with an air of almost 
human disgust at such incompetency, then 
ea on with his business of finding the 

ird. 

The men, watching, saw then a curious 
thing: They saw old Job freeze in a point 
and as he did so the other dogs charged 
toward him. One, Gunther’s, caught the 
scent ten feet away and froze. The other 
hesitated, then came on—and Job growled, 
a warning deadly growl. The other dog 
stopped still. 

Chet exclaimed: ‘‘Now ain’t that com- 
ical? Hear old Job tell him to freeze?” 

Hayes nodded and the three stood for a 
moment, watching the motionless dogs, 
silent. Then the young dog stirred again 
and Job moved forward two paces and flat- 
tened his head so low it almost touched the 
ground and—growled again. 

Chet laughed. 

“Allright, Job,”’ he called. ‘Dead bird! 
Fetch it in!” 

Job did not move, and Hayes said: 
** Maybe it’s not dead.”’ 

“‘T’ll walk in,’”’ Chet told him. ‘I won’t 
shoot. You do the shooting.” 

They nodded and he began to work in 
through the alders toward where Job stood. 
The others waited in vantage points out- 
side. Chet cameabreast of Job and stopped. 
But the dog stood still, and this surprised 
Chet, for Job was accustomed to rush for- 
ward, flushing up the bird as soon as he 





knew that Chet was near at hand. So the | 


man studied the ground ahead of Job’s | 


nose, trying to locate the bird; and he 
moved forward a step or two cautiously 
and at last began to beat to and fro, expect- 
ing every minute to hear the whistle of the 
woodcock’s wings as it rose. 

Nothing happened. The two younger 
dogs broke point with a careless air as 
though to say they had not been pointing 
at all; that they had merely been consider- 
ing the matter. They began to move about 
in the alders. 
vineed that Job was on a false point, turned 
to his dog and said harshly: ‘‘There’s noth- 
ing here, Job. Come out of it. Come 
along. Come in.” 

Job watched Chet, but did not move. 
His lower jaw was fairly resting on the 
ground, and Chet exclaimed impatiently 
and stooped and caught his collar to drag 
him away. When he did this he saw the 
bird—saw its spreading wing beneath Job’s 
very jaw—and he reached down and lifted 
it, stone dead, from where it lay. Not till 
Chet had taken up the woodcock did Job 
stir, but when he saw it safe in his master’s 
hand he shook himself, looked at the other 
dogs with a triumphant cock of his ears and 
turned and trotted on down the run. 

They left that cover presently, put in an 
hour in the Fuller pasture, where a par- 
tridge and two woodcock fell to their guns, 
and then drove back to the farm. It,was 
beginning to rain—the thick brush soaked 
them. Chet bade them come and have 
dinner at the farm and wait on the chance 
that the afternoon would see a clearing sky. 
So they had a dinner of Chet’s cooking, and 
afterward they sat upon the side veranda 
watching the rain, smoking. 

Chet McAusland is an extravagantly 
generous man. If you go fishing with him 
you take home both your fish and his own. 
He will not have it otherwise. Likewise if 
you go into the covers the birds are yours. 

“Sho, I can get woodcock any time! You 
take them,” he will say. ‘‘Go on now.” 

And it is so obvious that he is happier in 
giving than in keeping that he usually has 
his way. 

After dinner he brought out the birds 
that had been killed in the morning and 
laid them on an empty chair beside him and 
began to tie their legs together so that they 
could be conveniently handled. Job was on 
the floor a yard away, apparently asleep. 
The men were talking. And Job growled. 

Chet looked down, saw there were kit- 
tens about—there were always kittens at 


And at last Chet, half con- | § 
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On the Water Route 
of Pere Marquette 


Down the long miles of inland waterways, where Pere Mar- 
quette’s redskins laboriously paddled his birch canoe on its 
mission of Christianity, countless small craft now speed tirelessly ; 
—driven by purring Evinrudes. } 

Wherever navigable water flows you will findthe Evinrude. It_ | 
has brought fishing and hunting grounds within easy reach of 
sportsmen and has made waterways the playgrounds of nations. 

Magneto, built-in-flywheel type, and 
Automatic Reverse and standard Evinrude 
features. 


The leading sporting goods or hardware 
stores in most localities sell the Evinrude 
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Boys’ Classy Clothes 


Tht Stand the aon Play 


Real boys must play—play hard. They should, because 
in no other way can they build bone and muscle and grow 
into sturdy manhood. 


Outfit Your Boys With 


Steel Fiber NIK Suits 


In Latest Styles and Fabrics 


These suits give double wear. 
They are reinforced at seat, 
knees and between the knees 
with an extra thickness of cloth, 

reinforced by patented 

interweaving stitching 
a fe which gives greatest 
hy strength and wearing 
quality where most 
needed. 
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Always stylish and 
shape retaining, 


Cees and save mother’s 
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volved in endless 
patching and mending. 


They cost no more than 
the ordinary kind. 
At most all good stores 
Made by 


Sheahan, Kohn & Co. 


CHICAGO 
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“*Young American”’ 
Boys’ Long Pants Suits 


CAPS WERE ORIGINALLY 
intended for comfort. We added 
Style. “Regal” Caps are acknowl- 
edged style leaders. Spring models 
are now on sale at your dealer’s. 
Sold only under the “Regal” name. 
It will pay you to look for it. 
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the farm—and reproved Job for growling 
at the kits. He was a little surprised, for 
Job usually paid no attention to them, even 
permitted them to eat from his plate. 

Chet said good-naturedly: ‘“‘What are 
you doing, Job? Scaring that little kitten? 
Ain’t you ashamed?’ 

Job was so far from being ashamed that 
he barked loudly and Chet bent to cuff him 
into silence. Then he saw and laughed 
aloud. ‘Now ain’t that comical?” he de- 
manded. “Look a-there!” 

One of the kittens under Chet’s very 
chair was laboring heavily, trying to drag 
away a woodcock that seemed twice as 
large as itself. The other men laughed; 
Chet rescued the woodcock; the kitten fled 
and Job beamed with satisfaction and 
slapped his tail upon the floor. 

Hayes cried: “‘By gad, McAusland, 
that dog has sense! I’d like to buy him.”’ 

“You don’t want to buy him. He’s get- 
ting old. He won’t be able to hunt much 
longer.” 

‘Ts he for sale?” 

‘Oh, you. don’t want him,” Chet said 
uncomfortably. He hated to refuse any 
man anything. 

“T’ll give you three hundred for him,” 
said Hayes. 

Now three hundred dollars was as much 
cash as Chet was like to see in a year’s 
time, but—Job was Job. He hesitated, not 
because the offer attracted him but because 
he did not wish to refuse Hayes. He hesi- 
tated, but in the end he said, ‘‘You don’t 
want old Job.” 

Gunther touched Hayes’ arm, caught his 
eye, shook his head; and Hayes forbore to 
push the matter. But he could not refrain 
from praising Job. 

‘I never saw as good a dog!” he declared. 

“He is a good dog,”’ Chet agreed. “‘He’ll 
break shot, but that’s his only out. He’s 
staunch, he’ll mind, he works close in and 
he’s the best retriever in Waldo County.” 

“You don’t lose many birds with him,” 
Hayes agreed. 

“T can throw a pebble from here right 
over the barn and he’ll fetch it in,” said 
Chet. ‘‘There’s nothing he won’t pring—if 
I tell him to.” 

Gunther laughed. 

“You're taking in a good deal of terri- 
tory, Chet.” 

“‘T could tell you some things he’s done 
that would surprise you,’’ Chet declared. 

Hayes chuckled. 

“Let’s try him out,’’ he suggested. 

“All right.” 

Hayes pointed toward the barn. The 
great doors were open and a yellow and 
black cat was coming through the barn 
toward them. As Hayes pointed her out 
she sat down in the doorway and began to 
lick her breast fur down. 

“Have him fetch the cat,” said Hayes. 

Chet laughed. He stooped and touched 
the dog’s head. 

‘Job,’ he said, ‘come here.” 

Job got up and stood at Chet’s knee, 
looking up into his master’s face, tail wag- 
ging slowly to and fro. Chet waved his 
hand toward the barn. 

“Go fetch the cat,” he said. ‘“‘Go fetch 
the cat, Job.’”’ The dog loéked toward the 
barn, looked up at Chet again. Chet re- 
peated, ‘“‘Fetch the cat, Job.” 

And the dog, a little doubtfully, left 
them and walked toward the barn. The 
cat saw Job coming, but was not afraid. 
They were old friends. All creatures were 
friends on Chet’s farm. It rose as Job ap- 
proached and rubbed against his legs. Job 
stood still, a little doubtfully; he looked 
back at Chet, looked down at the cat, 
looked back at Chet. 

“Fetch, Job!’’ Chet called. 

Then the dog in a matter of fact way that 
delighted the three men on the porch 
closed his jaws over the cat’s back, at the 
shoulder. The cat may have been aston- 
ished, but it is cat instinct to hang quietly 
when lifted in this wise. It made no more 
than a muffled protest; it hung in a furry 
ball, head drawn up, paws close against 
its body. 

Job brought the cat gravely to Chet’s 
knee, and Chet took it from his mouth and 
soothed it and applauded Job. 

T’ll give you five hundred for that dog,” 
said Hayes. 

“You don’t want to buy him,” Chet 
replied sldwly, and the two men saw that 
there was a fierce pride in his eyes. 


mmr 


DOG does not live as long as aman and 
this natural law is the fount of many 
tears. If boy and puppy might grow to 
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manhood and doghood together, and tox 
gether grow old, and soin due course die, f 
many a heartache might be avoided. Bu 
the world is not so ordered, and dogs will 
die and men will weep for them so long 2 
there are dogs and men. 

A setter may live a dozen years—may 
live fifteen. Job lived fourteen years. Buj 
the years of his prime were only seven, les 
than his share, for in his sixth year he had 
distemper and hunted not at all then oO 
the year thereafter. For months througl 
his long convalescence he was too weal 
to walk and Chet used to go in the mornin; 
and lift the dog from his bed in the ban 
into a wheelbarrow; and he would whee 
Job round into the sun where he might li 
quietly the long day through. But in hi 
eighth year he was himself again—and ii 
his ninth and tenth he hunted. 

When he was eleven years old his eye 
failed him. The eye is the first target 0 
old age in a setter. It fails while the nos 
is still keen. In August of Job’s elevent] 
year he went into the fields with Chet on 
day when Chet was haying, and becausi 
the day was fine the dog was full of life 
rent at a gallop to and fro across th 


“Chet had begun to fear that Job 
aging; he watched the dog now, somew 
reassured; and he said to Jim Saladine 
who was helping him, ‘‘There’s life in th 
old dog yet.” : 

“Look at that!” said Saladine. 

But Chet had seen. Job going full i 
across the field had run headlong into \f 
bowlder as big as a barrel, which rose t 
feet above the stubble. He should hay: 
seen it clear across the field; he had n 
seen it at all. They heard his yelp of paiif 
at the blow upon his tender nose and say} 
him get up and totter in aimless circles} 
Chet ran toward him, comforted him. 

The dog was not ‘stone blind, but hip 
sight was almost gone. It must have gon} 
suddenly, though Chet looking backwar 
could see that he should have guessed be} 
fore. Job was half stunned by the blow hf 
had received and he followed Chet to th} 
barn and lay down on a litter of hay 4 
and seemed glad to rest. Chet, his 
opened by what had happened, seeme "t 
see the marks of age very plain upon th 
old dog of a sudden. 

He took him into the covers that taf 
once or twice and Job’s nose functioned al 
marvelously as ever. But Chet could no} 
bear to see the old dog blundering here ani} 
there, colliding with every obstacle tha 
offered itself. After the third trial he gav if 
up and hunted no more that fall. He eve 
refused to go out with others when thef 
brought their dogs. 

“My old Job can’t hunt any more,” hf 
oules say. “I don’t seem to enjoy it an§ 
ee myself. I guess I’ll not go out tcf 

ay 

Hayes was one of those who tried tf 
persuade Chet to take the field. An abidf 
ing friendship had grown up between thes} 
two. And late in October Hayes broug 
another puppy to the farm. 

‘““He’ll never be the dog Job was,’ 
told Chet. ‘‘But he’s a well-blooded dog.’ 

“There won’t ever be another Job,”’ Chejf 
agreed. ‘‘But—I’m obliged forthe puppy- 
and he’ll be company for Job.”’ 5 

He called the new dog Mac and helse 
about Mac’s training that winter, but hip 
heart was not in it. That Job should gro 
old made Chet feel his own years heav}, 
upon him. He was still in middle life, ¢ 
hale as any man of twenty. But—Job we 
growing old and Chet’s heart was heavy. 

Mary Thurman in the village—it we 
she whom Job called his mistress—saw thf 
sorrow in Chet. She was full of sympe} 
thetic understanding of the man. Thefp 
were as truly one as though they had bee h 
married these dozen years. 

Annie Bissell, Will Bissell’s wife, said tf 
her once: “Why don’t you marry hinf 
Mary? Land knows, you’ve loved hi 
long enough.” 

Mary Thurman told her: ‘“ He don’t nee 
me. He’s always lived alone and bee 
comfortable enough and never known ti 
need of a woman. I’ll marry no man 
don’t know he needs me and tells me sO. 

“Land knows, he needs someone to rif 
up that house of his. It’s a mess,” © 
other woman said, 

“Chet don’t need me,’’ Mary insite 
ee he needs me I reckon I’ll go | 

im 
She saw now the sorrow in Chet’s € i 
and she tried to talk him out of it and 
some extent succeeded. 

(Continued on Page 185) { 
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BIT of hand wrought steel true to the 
ideals of half a century: a finished 
product. of science and craftsman- 
ship and experience: a sturdy aid 





to the hand of industry in ten thou- 
sand machine shops and in the tool 


kits of a million cars, nation wide— 


a lriangle B. Wrench 
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This actual photograph of land in the Salt River Valley of Arizona 
that formerly was arid desert waste, shows an early July stand of 
long-staple cotton, from the top grade of which SARIVAL is selected 





Certain commercial uses of cotton, such as fine knit and mer- 
cerized goods, thread, aircraft cloth and particularly tire fabric, 
especially required the following characteristics: Exceptional 
length, concavity and number of twists per inch of fibres to in- 
crease their cohesion; high tensile strength plus narrow 
diameter, multiplying fibres in yarn and yarn in stoutness; 
utmost smoothness to minimize friction and heat. The table 
below shows that SARIVAL combines these qualities in the 
peak average degree. 
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SARIVAL is produced in America exclusively for 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company by its subsidiary 


Southwest Cotton Company 
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(Continued from Page 182) 
Chet laughed a little, rubbed Job’s head, 
aid slowly: ‘‘I hate to see the old dog get 
id, that’s all.” 

“Sho,” said Mary, “he’s just beginning 
0 enjoy living. Don’t have to work any 
nore.” 

In the end she did bring some measure of 
omfort to Chet. And it was she who 
hristened Job anew. He and Chet came 
own one evening, stopped on their way 
r the mail, and she greeted Chet and to 
he dog said, “‘ Hello, Old Tantrybogus.” 
Chet looked at her, asked what she 
neant. 

“Nothing,” Mary told him. ‘He just 
doks like an old tantrybogus, that’s all.”’ 
“What is a tantrybogus?”’ Chet asked. 
'T don’t believe there’s any such thing.” 
“Well, if there was he’d look like one,” 
aid Mary. 

The name took hold. Mary always used 
3; Chet himself took it up. By the time 
ob was twelve years old he was seldom 
alled anything else. 

Chet had expected that Mac, the young 
og, would prove a companion for Job, but 
t first it seemed he would be disappointed. 
‘o begin with, Job was jealous; he sulked 
then Chet paid Mac attention and was 
scornful spectator at Mac’s training ses- 
ions. This early jealousy came to a head 
bout the time Mac got his full stature— 
1 a fight over a field mouse. It happened 
} the orchard, where Chet was piling hay 
bund his trees. Mac dug the mouse out 
{ the grass, Old Tantrybogus stole it and 
Tac went for him. 

Tantry was old, but strength was still in 
im, and some measure of craft. He got 
neck hold and it is probable he would have 
illed Mac then and there if Chet had not 


slves. They never fought again. Mac had 
ir Tantry a deep respect; Job had for 
fac—having established his ascendancy — 
mild and elderly affection. 

In Tantry’s thirteenth year during the 
aying Mac caught a mouse one day and 
rought it and gave it to the older dog; and 
het, who saw the incident, slapped his 
nee and cried, ‘‘Now ain’t that comical?”’ 
About his twelfth year old Tantry’s bark 
egan to change. Little by little it lost the 
eper notes of the years of his prime; it 
t the certainty and decision which were 
ays a part of the dog. It began to 
ack, as an old man’s voice quavers and 
tacks. A shrill querulous note was born 
iit. Before he was thirteen his bark had 
4 inhuman sound and Chet could hardly 
ear to hear it. On gunning days while 
‘het was preparing to take the field with 
fac, Old Tantrybogus would dance un- 
jeadily round him, barking this hoarse, 
rill, delighted bark. 

| It was like seeing an old man gamboling; 
| was age aping youth. There was some- 
jing pitiful in it, and Chet used to swear 
nd chain Tantry to his kennel and bid 
im—abusively—be still. 

| The chain always silenced Tantry. He 
‘ould lie in the kennel, head on his paws 
the doorway, and watch Chet and Mac 
rt away, with never a sound. And at 
ght when they came home Chet would 
ae nin the birds and Tantry wouldsnuffle 
'e 



























hem eagerly, then hide his longing under 
‘mask of condescension as though to say 
‘tat woodcock had been of better quality 
his day. 

n his thirteenth year age overpowered 
antry. His coat by this time was long; 
| hung in fringes from his thin flanks, 
rough which the arched ribs showed. His 
ead drooped, his tail dragged; his long 
air was clotted into tangles here and there, 
ecause he was grown too old to keep him- 
lf in order. The joints of his legs were 
teak and he was splayfooted, his feet 
breading out like braces on either side of 
im. When he walked he weaved like a 
Tunken man; when he ran he collided 
jith anything from a fence post to the 
am itself. His eyes were rheumy. And 
}e was pathetically affectionate, pushing 
is nose along Chet’s knee, smearing Chet’s 
\tousers with his long white hairs. In his 
time he had been a proud dog, caring 
ttle for caresses. This senile craving for 
‘he touch of Chet’s hand made Chet ery— 
‘Rdswear. It was at this time that Mary 
-hurman told Chet he ought to put Tan- 
bogus away. 

“He’s too old for his own good,” she 
aid—‘‘half sick, and sore and uncomfort- 
‘ble. He ain’t happy, Chet.” 
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Chet told her that he would—some day. 
But the day did not come, and Mary knew 
it would not come. Nevertheless she urged 
Chet more than once to do the thing. 

“You ought to. He’d be happier,” she 
said—‘“‘and so would you. You ain't happy 
with him round.” 

Chet laughed at her. 

“T guess Old Tantry won’t bother me 
long as he wants to live,” he said. 

‘He makes you feel like an old man, 
Chet McAusland, just to look at him,” she 
protested. But Chet shook his head. 

“‘T won’t feel old long as I can see you,”’ 
he told her. 

So Old Tantry lived on and grew more 
decrepit. One day in the winter of his 
thirteenth year he followed Chet down into 
the wood lot and hunted him out there— 
and was so weary from his own exertions 
that Chet had to carry the dog up the hill 
and home and put him to bed in the barn. 

“T ought to put you away, Tantry,”’ he 
said to himself as he gave the weary old 
creature a plate of supper. “‘It’s time you 
were going, old dog. But I can’t—I can’t.” 

His fourteenth year saw Tantrybogus 
dragging out a weary life. Till then there 
had been nothing the matter with him 
save old age, but in his fourteenth summer 
a lump appeared on his right side against 
the ribs, and it was as large as a nut before 
Chet one day discovered it. Thereafter it 
grew. And at times when the old dog lay 
down on that side he would yelp with pain 
and get up hurriedly and lie down on the 
other side. By September the lump was 
half as large as an apple. And when Chet 
touched it Tantry whined and licked Chet’s 
hand in a pitiful appeal. Even then Chet 
woe not do that which Mary wished him 
to do. 

“He'll go away some day and I’ll never 
see him again,” he told her. ‘‘But as long 
as he wants to stay—he’ll stay.” 

“‘Tt’s cruel to the dog,”’ Mary told him. 
“You keep him, but you won’t let him do 
what he wants todo. I’m ashamed of you, 
Chet McAusland.” 

Chet laughed uncomfortably. 

“‘T can’t help it, Mary,” he said. 


Iv 


CTOBER came—the month of birds, 

the month when a dog scents the air 
and feels a quickening in his blood and 
watches to see his master oil the gun and 
break out a box of shells and fetch down 
the bell from the attic. And on the third 
day of the season, a crisp day, frost upon 
the ground and the sun bright in the sky, 
Chet decided to go down toward the river 
and try to find a bird. 

When the bell tinkled Mac came from 
the barn at a gallop and danced on tiptoe 
round his master so that Chet had difficulty 
in making him stand quietly for as long as 
it took to adjust the bell on his collar. Old 
Tantrybogus had been asleep in the barn, 
and he was as near deaf as he was blind by 
this time, so that he heard nothing. But 
the stir of Mac’s rush past him roused the 
old dog and he climbed unsteadily to his 
feet and came weaving like a drunken man 
to where Chet stood. And he barked his 
shrill, senile, pitiful bark and he tried in his 
poor old way to dance as Mac was dancing. 

Chet looked down at the old dog and 
because there were tears in his eyes .he 
spoke harshly. 

“Tantry, you old fool,’ he said, “go lie 
down. You’re not going. You couldn’t 
walk from here to the woods. Go lie down 
and rest, Tantry.” 

Tantry paid not the least attention; he 
barked more shrilly than ever. He pre- 
tended that it was a matter of course that 
Chet would bell him and take him along. 
This is one of the favorite ruses of the dog — 
to pretend to besure of the treat in store for 
him until his master must have a heart of 
iron to deny him. 

Tantry continued to dance until Chet 
walked to the kennel and pointed in and 
said sternly, “‘Get in there, Tantry!’’' 

Then and only then the old dog obeyed. 
He did not sulk; he went in with a certain 
dignity, and once inside he turned and lay 
with his head in the door, watching Chet 
and Mae prepare to go. Chet did not 
chain him. There was no need, he thought. 
Tantry could scarce walk at all, much less 
follow him to the fringe of woodland down 
the hill. ; 

When he was ready he and Mac went 
through the barn and across the garden 
into the meadow and across this meadow 
and the wall beyond till the hill droppea 
steeply toward the river. Repeated com- 
mands kept Mac to heel, though the dog 
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Make Your Old Top NEW 
With a. Gadge? Slip Roof 


NY garageman, automobile or accessory dealer can rip off 
that old, leaky, shabby-looking covering on your car and 


put on a Badger Slip Roof in about two hours. 


A Complete NewRe-Covering 
The Badger Slip Roof is not a make- 
shift. It is a complete new roof and 
back curtain patterned from the car 
manufacturer’s original models, com- 
pletely sewed with double-stitched, 
non-leakable seams, comes ready to 
put on and fits the old frame perfectly. 
Thousands already in use. 


Tested and Proven Materials 
You can have the choice of the best, 
genuine Mohairs or Rubber cloths, 
as well as guaranteed toppings, 
such as “ Neverleek”’ and ‘ Dread- 
naut,’”’ which have been adopted as 
standard equipment by a big ma- 
jority of the motor car manufac- 
turers. 


No matter what make or model car you have you can get a Badger Slip Roof to fit 
Go to your local dealer or garageman today. Ask him to show you samples of materials 


and illustrations of the various styles with or without bevel plate glass windows. 


be surprised at the remarkably low cost. 


You'll 


WISCONSIN AUTO TOP COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 
Also makers of the Famous BADGER SEAT COVERS for Automobiles 
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To the readers ot The Saturday Evening Post who take advantage of this offer now made in connection with 


Webster’s New International 


THE ONLY GRAND PRIZE 


(Highest Award) given to dictionaries at the 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition was 
granted to Webster’s New International and 
the Merriam Series for superiority of edu- 


WORDS OF RECENT INTEREST 


Anzac, ace, barrage, Bertha, blighty, Boche, 
Bolsheviki, camouflage, Lewis gun, Liberty 
bond, Sammy, soviet, tank, war bride. These 
are but a few of the thousands of late words—all 





cational merit. 


“THE SUPREME 
AUTHORITY” 


clearly defined in this great work. 


The MERRIAM WEBSTER 


A Complete Reference Library in Dictionary Form— with nearly 3000 pages and type 
matter equivalent to a 15-Volume Encyclopedia, all in a single volume, in Rich, Full 
Red Leather, or Library Buckram Bindings—can now 














World,” 


The ATLAS 


(in the U. S. 


Printed on thin, opaque, strong, superior India paper. 
is only about one-half the thickness and weight of the regular edition. 
Size 12 34 in, x 934 in. x 24% in. Weight 8 34 lbs. 


“To have this work in the home is like sending the whole family to college.” 


is the 1920 ‘‘ New Reference Atlas of the 
containing nearly 200 pages, 
with 128 pages of maps beautifully printed 
in colors with marginal reference indexes, 
late Census Figures, Parcel-Post Guide, 
Late War Maps, etc., all handsomely bound in red cloth, size 10% x 135%. 


be secured on the following remarkably easy terms: 
THE ENTIRE WORK (WITH COMPLETE 1920 ATLAS) 


DELIVERED for $1.00 


and easy payments thereafter of only a few cents a week 


and Canada) ON SUPERIOR INDIA PAPER 


REDUCED ABOUT ONE-HALF 






In Thickness and Weight 
India Paper Edition 





This edition 







oe 
Regular Paper Edition 
Printed on strong book paper of the highest quality. 
Size 12 3 in. x 934 in.x 5% in. Weight 1534 lbs, Both 
editions are printed from the same plates and indexed. 









Over 400,000 Vocabulary Terms, and in addi- 
tion 12,000 Biographical Names, nearly 
30,000 Geographical Subjects, besides thou- 
sands of other references. Nearly 3,000 






Pages. Over 6,000 Illustrations. The only 
dictionary with the NEW DIVIDED PAGE, 
characterized as “A Stroke of Genius.” 









To thosewho mailthis Coupon at once! 


G.&C.MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Home Office Dept. 8 
(Publishers of Genuine Webster Dictionaries 
for over 70 years.) 


Please send me free of all obligation or expense a 
copy of “Dictionary Wrinkles” containing an 
amusing “Test in Pronunciation” (with key) 
entitled “The Americanization of Carver"; 
also ‘125 Interesting Questions” with references 
to their answers, and striking “ Facsimile Color- 
Plate” of the new bindings. Please include 
specimen pages of India and Regular paper with 
terms of your Saturday Evening Post Free 


Atlas offer on Webster's New International 
Dictionary. 
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As the face in the crystal mirror is true to the gazer 
so are Gennett Records faithful to the origi- 
nal voice or instrument. 

To know the utmost in music’s reproduction hear G#tte 
nett No.9020. In the ‘‘ Dardanella’”’ Fox Trot the famous 
Cordes’ Dance Orchestra makes your toes fairly tingle, 
and this same orchestra unites with the clear tenor of 


Billy de Rex to bring out all the sweetness of ‘‘ When 
My Baby Smiles at Me.’’ 


Betters all Phonographs—Hearing is Believing. 
Write for Record Catalog 
THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, Richmond, Indiana 


Los Angeles New York Birmingham, Ala. 
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EVENING POST 


was fretting with impatience. Not till they 
were at the edge of the wood did Chet wave 
his hand and bid the dog go on. 

‘‘Now find a bird, Mac,’’ Chet com- 
manded. ‘Go find a bird.” 

And Mac responded, moving into the 
cover at a trot, nosing to and fro. They 
began to work along the fringe down toward 
the river, where in an alder run or two Chet 
| hoped to find a woodcock. Neither of them 
looked back toward the farm and so it was 
that neither of them saw Old Tantrybogus 
like a shadow of white slip through the barn 
| and come lumbering unsteadily along their 
| trail. That was a hard journey for Tantry. 
He was old and weak and he could not see 
and the lump upon his side was more pain- 
ful than it had ever been before. He passed 
through the barn without mishap, for that 
was familiar ground. Between the barn 
and the garden he brushed an apple tree 
that his old eyes saw too late. In the gar- 
den he blundered among the dead tops of 
the carrots and turnips, which Chet had 
not yet harvested. He was traveling by 
| scent alone, his nose to the ground, picking 
out Chet’s footsteps. He had not been so 
far away from the farm for months; it was 
an adventure and a stiff one. The wall 
between the garden and the meadow seemed 
intolerably high and a rock rolled under 
him so that he fell painfully. The old dog 
only whimpered a little and tried again and 
passed the wall and started along Chet’s 
trail across the meadow. 

Midway of this open his strength failed 
him so that he fell forward and lay still for 
a considerable time, tongue out, panting 
heavily. But when he was rested he climbed 
to his feet again—it was a terrible effort, 
even this—and took up his progress. 

The second wall, which inclosed Chet’s 
pasture, was higher and there was a single 
| strand of barbed wire atop it. Tantry 
failed twice in his effort to leap to the top 
of the unsteady rank of stones and after 
that he turned aside and moved along the 
wall looking for an easier passage. He came 
to a bowlder that helped him, scrambled to 
the top, cut his nose on the barbed wire, 
slid under it and half jumped, half fell to 
the ground. He was across the wall. 

Even in the trembling elation of this 
victory the old dog’s sagacity did not fail 
him. Another dog might have blundered 
down into the wood on a blind search for 
his master. Tantrybogus did not do this. 
He worked back along the wall until he 
picked up the trail, then followed it as 
painstakingly as before. He was increas- 
ingly weary, however, and more than once 
he stopped to rest. But always when a thin 
trickle of strength flowed back into his legs 
he rose and followed on. 

Chet and Mac had found no partridges 
in the fringe of the woods, so at the river 
they turned to the right, pushed through 
some evergreens and came into a little alder 
run where woodcock were accustomed to 
nest and where Chet expected to find birds 
lying on this day. Almost at once Mac be- 
gan to mark game, standing motionless for 
seconds on end, moving forward with care, 
making little side casts to and fro. Chet’s 
attention was all on the dog; his gun was 
ready; he was alert for the whistle of the 
woodcock’s wings, every nerve strung in 
readiness to fling up his gun and pull. 

f Mac had not found game in this run, 
if Chet and the dog had kept up their swift 
hunter’s gait, Old Tantrybogus would never 
have overtaken them, for the old dog’s 
strength was almost utterly gone. But 
Chet halted for perhaps five minutes in the 
little run, following slowly as Mac worked 
| uphill, and this halt gave Old Tantry time 

to come up with them. Helumbered out of 
| the cover of the evergreens and saw Chet, 
and the old dog barked aloud with joy 
and scrambled and tottered to where Chet 
stood. He was so manifestly exhausted 
that Chet’s eyes filled with frank tears— 
they flowed down his cheeks. He had not the 
heart to scold Tantry for breaking orders 
and following them. 

He reached down and patted the grizzled 
old head and said huskily: “‘You damned 
old fool, Tantry! What are you doing 
down here?”’ 

Tantry looked up at him and barked 
again and again and there was arending ring 
of triumph in the old dog’s cackling voice. 
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Chet said gently: ‘“‘There now, be still. 
You’ll scare the birds, Tantry. Behave 
yourself. Mac’s got a bird here somewhere, 
Be still—you’ll seare the birds.” 

For answer, as though his deaf old ears 
had caught the familiar word and read it as 
an order, Tantry shuffled past his master 
and worked in among the alders toward 
where Mac was casting slowly to and fro, 
Chet watched him for a minute through} 
eyes so blurred he could hardly see and he 
brushed his tears away with the back of his 
hand. 

“The poor old fool,” he said. ‘Hell, let 
him have his fun!” 

He took one step forward to follow the 
dogs—and stopped. For Old Tantrybogus, 
a dog of dogs in his day, had proved that 
he was not yet too old to know his craft. 
Unerringly, where Mac had blundered for 
a minute or more, he had located the wood- 
cock—he was on point. And Mac, turning, 
saw him and stiffened to back the other dog. 

Tantrybogus’ last point was not beauti- 
ful; it would have taken no prize in field 
trials. His splayfeet were spread, the better 
to support his body on his tottering legs. 
His tail drooped to the ground instead of 
being stiffened out behind. His head was 
on one side, cocked knowingly, and it was 
still as still. When Chet, frankly weeping, 
worked in behind him he saw that the old dog 
was trembling like a leaf and he knew this 
was no tremor of weakness but a shivering 
ecstasy of joy in finding game again. 

Chet came up close behind Old Tantry 
and stopped and looked down at the Be {| 
He paid no heed to Mac. Mac was young, 
unproved. But heand Tantry, they were old 
friends and tried; they knew each the other, 

“You're happier now than you’ve been 
for a long time, Tantry,’’ said Chet softly, 
as much to himself as to the dog. “‘ Happy} 
old boy! It’s a shame to make you stay) 
at home.” 

And of a sudden, without thought on 
plan but on the unconsidered impulse of the 
moment, Chet dropped his gun till the 
muzzle was just behind Old Tantry’s head 
At the roar of it a woodcock rose on shrill. 
ing wings—rose and flew swiftly up the rur 
with never a charge of shot pursuing. Chet 
had not even seen it go. F 

The man was on his knees, cradling the 
old dog in his arms, crying out as thougl} 
Tantry still could hear: ‘‘Tantry! Tantry | 
Why did I have to go and—I’m a murderer 
Tantry! Plain murderer! That’s what | 
am, old dog!” 

He sat back on his heels, laid the whit 
body down and folded his arms acros: 
his face as a boy does, weeping. In thi 
still crisp air a sound seemed still ringing— 
the sound of a dog’s bark—the bark of Ol 
Tantrybogus, yet strangely different too} 
Stronger, richer, with a new and youthfu 
timbre in its tones; like the bark of a youn; 
strong dog setting forth on an eternal hun} 
with a well-loved master through alde} 
runs where woodcock were as thick a 
autumn leaves. 

Half an hour after that Will Bissel} 
chanced by Chet’s farm and saw Che) 
fetching pick and shovel from the shed, a 
something in the other’s bearing made hi 
ask: ‘‘What’s the matter, Chet? So 
thing wrong?”’ 

Chet looked at him slowly, said in ¢} 
hoarse voice: ‘‘I’ve killed Old Tantrybo 
I’m going down to put him away.” 

And he went through the barn and lef} 
Will standing there, down into the wood ti 
a spot where the partridges love to com} 
in the late fall for feed, and made a bei} 
there and lined: it thick with boughs ani} 
so at last laid Old Tantry to sleep. 

His supper that night was solitary ani} 
cheerless and dreary and alone. But—Wil} 
Bissell must have spread the news, for whil 
Chet was washing the dishes someon} 
knocked, and when he turned Mary Thu} 
man opened the door and came in. 

Chet could not bear to look at her. Hf 
turned awkwardly and sat down at thf 
kitchen table and buried his head in hif 
arms. And Mary, smiling though her eye} 
were wet, came toward him. There was th 
mother light in her eyes, the mother raj 
diance in Mary Thurman’s face. And sh} 
took Chet’s lonely head in her arms. 

“There, Chet, there!”” she whispaae | 
softly. ‘I reckon you need me now.” 
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Electric lroner 


Write for Booklet—‘‘The 
Art of Perfect Ironing.’’ 
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Irons Even Children’s Dresses and 
Men’s Shirts 


Write for ‘‘The Art of Perfect Ironing’? Which Tells How 


HE time has come for the women of 
America to put the days of ironing 
drudgery behind them. 

The Thor Electric Ironer does 95% of 


the work of ironing. 


Ironing day is pleasant—not one of 
wearisome labor. 


When the children come in, mussed 
up and grimy, you need not shudder at 
the thought of the long hours of hard 
ironing which will be required to make 
them prim again. 

The booklet, ““The Art of Perfect Iron- 
ing,” tells you how you feed the clothes 
into the Thor Electric Ironer and they 


HURLEY MACHINE COM PAN ie 


come out even neater than when ironed 


by hand. 


The ironing of lingerie is simple with 
this wonderful machine. Delicate gar- 
ments offer no obstacles. Children’s romp- 
ers, dresses, stockings and underclothing 
come from the Thor Electric Ironer 
dainty and neat. 


House dresses, men’s shirts and soft 
collars are done up immaculately. Bed 
linens, towels, table-cloths and all ar- 
ticles known generally as “flat work”’ are 
ironed easily and quickly. It requires 
only five minutes, for instance, to iron a 
good sized table-cloth. 


The Thor Electric Ironer will save ae 
more time than a washing machine. 


is backed by the name HURLEY, the 
same name that stands behind the Thor 
Electric Washing Machine. 

Mail us a letter or post card and, in 
addition to sending you the booklet on 
ironing, we will tell you how you may 
have a Thor Electric Ironer delivered to 
you for only $10 down. Balance payable 
monthly. 


You really can do an ironing in an hour. 


And you can iron your clothes better 
with the Thor Electric Jroner and with 
only a fraction of the effort. 

Write tous. Simply say: “Send me the 
booklet, ‘The Art of Perfect Ironing.’”’ 
Address Hurley Machine Company office 
nearest you. 


Chicago 


San Francisco 


Neu York 
CYoronto 


Other products of the Hurley Machine Company are the Thor Electric Washing Machine and the Thor Electric Vacuum Cleaner. 


English Distributors : 


Annalisa ad ROS ye 
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Charles E. Beck & Co. Ltd., 70 New Bond Street, London. 
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Cyclone Fence and Gates combine artistic design 
with quality and strength—protect your homeand 
grounds—give your premises the finishing touch 
which is a lasting source of satisfaction to you. 


Cyclone Fence for front Cyclone Fence Fabrics fur- 
yards furnished with steel nished for back yard and 
posts, top rail, gates and all division fence; easily erected 
fittings to erect fence com- by anyone on ordinary wood 
plete. posts. 


66 99 
Look for the R edjag On Every Roll—On Every Gate 


See your dealer today about Cyclone Quality Lawn Fence, 
Gates VineTrellis, Flower-bed Border, EntranceArches, etc. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 
Factories: Waukegan, Ill. Cleveland, O., Fort Worth, Tex. 
Branches: Chicago Detroit Rochester Philadelphia New York 
3 Oakland, Calif. Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
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“T Found Way 


to Financial Independence” 


“Tt is better than a position. I make 
more money than I could in any other 
way. I make new friends every day and 
have established a pleasant, profitable 


business that makes me independent of 


financial worries. I have never been so 
happy as I am now as a World's Star 
Representative.” 

That is the story told by women in every 
part of the country. Without previous 
experience they became successful, happy 
business women, with good incomes. You 
can do as well as they have done. 


Be a Local Representative for 


World's Star 
Hosiery and Keay Kit 
Underwear 


You can devote all or a part of your time 
to this pleasant, profitable work. You 
will find it easy to sell World’s Star goods 
to your friends and neighbors. 


Women everywhere know the exceptional 
quality -of World’s Star Hosiery and 
Klean-Knit Underwear. They like to make 
their selections right in their own homes, 
| They welcome our representatives who save 
them countless tiresome shopping hours. 


Previous Experience Is Not Necessary 
More than 20,000 women have made money as 
World’s Star Representatives. Thousands of 
them never had any previous experience, yet 
they were successful mght from the first week. 


: Use Your Spare Time or All Day 


An hour or two a day will enable you to add to 
your present income. We have representatives 
1,_ who make $50 a week and more by devoting all 
' their time to the work. 
The first order taken nearly always means addi- 
tional orders, because World’s Star quality 
always gives such complete satisfaction. 
Write Today! Be Our Exclusive 
_ Representative in Your Territory 
)) We tell you just how to start the work, to find 
new customers. With our help you will very 
| quickly have a profitable business. You can be 
our only representative in your territory and get 
all the benefit of our extensive advertising now 
| appearing in all the leading women’s magazines. 


Write for Our Catalog Today 


It gives full information. 
Send for it now. 








INE MONTHS TO. aa 


|mmediate or ae on our lib- g 
asy Monthly Payment plan— 
‘most liberal terms ever offered | 
igh grade bicycle. 
‘CTORY TO RIDER prices \fe 
he you money. We make our }ff 
Tes in our own new model fac- 
! d sell direct to you. We put 
) quality in them and our 
feles must satisfy you. 
'@ STYLES, colors, and sizes to 
dsefrom in ourfamous RANGER 
: Send for big beautiful catalog. 
fany parents advance the first 
Ment and energetic boys by odd 
s—paper routes, delivery for 
‘es, etc., make the bicycle earn t 
ley to meet the small monthly Payments. 
ELIVERED FREE on Approval and 30 DAYS 
(AL. Select the bicycle you want and terms 
jt suit you—cash or easy payments. , 
RES lamps, horns, wheels, sundries and parts for all 
bicycles—at half usual prices. SENDNO MONEY 
‘write today for the big new catalog, prices and terms. 


CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. T55 Chicago 





AGENTS AND SALESMEN 

If you are earning less than $50.00 a week 

try selling our new Accident and Sick- 
ness Policies for $10.00 yearly. Pay 

$5000.00 death and $25.00 weekly fae 

accidental injury or sickness. $100,- 

100.00 deposited with the State for 

policy-holders’ protection. Splendid 

7 proposition for fullor part time workers. 

a } Openings for number of good General 

Agents. Write for free particulars. 


-thAmerican Accident Insurance Company, 196 MarketSt.,Newark,N. J, 
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THE SPRINGS OF YOUTH 


(Continued from Page 32) 


“Yellow jack?” said William, proud of 
this phrase—he had read Tom Cringle’s 
Log more than once. ‘‘That’s bad. I 
didn’t know you had it on the West Coast 
of Africa.” 

““Yes—I think we have everything.” 

Anderson smiled faintly and pulled up 
his trousers. 

“T do wish, Johnny, that you would give 
up that service!”’ said Nelly in an energetic 
tone. “Do you know that it is making you 
quite an old, old man? Two lumps, isn’t 
it?’’ Nelly spoke to Anderson, but her eye 
was on William. 

William saw that he was expected to 
support the argument. He pursed up his 
lips and frowned in the manner of the great 
Judge A. William had attended several di- 
vorce cases in his researches. 

“Yes,” he said, “‘it is a bad climate. It 
ages a man—ages him before his time.’’ 

He sprang,.up then to carry teacups. 
Anderson indeed made a sort of gesture as 
if to rise—he slightly moved one foot— 
but he was intercepted. 

“Don’t move!”’ cried the active William 
in sympathetic tones. “I’m sure you 
oughtn’t to do too much.” 

“Thanks. I do feel rather ancient.”’ 

William studying the yellow skin and 
sunken eyes thought he looked as old as 
he seemed to feel. 

“That’s a bad sign,” he remarked. 
“Why do you stay out there?” 

“Yes, why?” cried Nelly, still with her 
eyes on William. 

“Nowhere else to go,”’ replied Anderson, 
glancing also in William’s direction. 
““You see, Nelly, I’ve no special knowledge, 
except general office work and correspond- 
ence. Of course I know some law 

“Much sport out there?’ asked William; 
and added: ‘‘But I beg your pardon! I 
interrupted you.” 

“Not at all. No, not much where I am.”’ 

“‘Lions?’’ with a sonorous roll of the last 
syllable. William looked almost fierce. 

““No—a few leopards.” 

“You’ve bagged a leopard, what?” 

Anderson shook his head, and made an 
effort to reach the cake stand, but it was 
an inch or so too far for him, and he gave 
up the attempt with indifference—as if he 
had scarcely expected to succeed. 

William leaped up and offered him the 
scones. The movement had quite an acro- 
batic neatness and agility—but William 
probably could have turned somersaults 
that afternoon, especially in the presence 
of Mr. Anderson. The contrast of that poor 
decayed young man’s languor was very 
stimulating. 

“‘T don’t see why you shouldn’t be a pri- 
vate secretary,”’ said Nelly, catching Wil- 
liam’s eye, as if by accident. But William 
was still the dauntless adventurer. 

“‘T would give a good deal for a chance at 
big game,” he said, sitting very straight 
and balancing his cup like a weapon. 

“T ought to be able to manage a secre- 
taryship,” said Anderson. 

“As a matter of fact I did very nearly go 
to Africa one year—East Africa. And I 
should have liked a shot at those Tsavo 
lions. By Jove”— William wagged his head 
gently—‘‘I envy that fellow!” 

“‘T actually did do secretary’s work for a 
time x 

“And, of course, you typewrite quite 
well, don’t you? Try the pink cake. It is 
better inside.” 

“T wonder you haven’t had a shot at a 
leopard,” said William. ‘‘ Dangerous beasts, 
aren’t they?” 

“‘T don’t know. I never saw one. In fact 
I don’t think I want to see one.”’ 

Anderson laughed, and something unex- 
pectedly youthful seemed to be revealed 
for that moment in his candid look. 

“After all, he’s only a boy,” was Wil- 
liam’s reflection as he noticed it, not with- 
out surprise. 

Anderson did not stay long after tea. 
He remembered in his peculiar vague man- 
ner, as if by the working of time-worn and 
eccentric machinery, that he had promised 
to meet a man in the Sports Club at half 
past five, and left as soon as he had swal- 
lowed his second cup of tea. 








Nelly, solicitous, took him to the door 
herself, and returned to William with an 
expression almost mournful. 

“Poor Johnny, I’m so worried about 
him!” she said. ‘‘He’s a cousin of ours, you 
know—a second cousin.” 

“He didn’t look very strong.” 

“He looks very ill. But let me give you 
some more tea. Didn’t you think he 
looked ill?” 

“Very. 

aol h ae he could find something else to 
do,” sighed Nelly. ‘‘Won’t you have some 
more tea?”’ 

William vaulted toward the table with 
his cup. 

“He certainly ought to leave the Coast.” 

“And you see,’”’ Nelly continued with a 
thoughtful frown as she placed the first 
finger of her left hand on the knob of the 
teapot and tilted it over William’s cup—an 
action much admired for its extraordinary 
grace by the attentive William—‘ ‘Johnny 
is getting to look like an old man. It’s not 
only looks—it’s feelings. Johnny feels old.” 

“And a man is as old as he feels,’’ said 
William, breaking his rule for once upon 
such an excellent occasion. 

BODE hope not!” said Nelly, smiling. 

“But it’s true— absolutely!” , William 
very nearly added ‘‘Look at me.’ 

“No, no!”’ Nelly gently nel this 
sophistry. “It’s nothing to do with feel- 
ings. Johnny is only as old as he is—I 
mean from the date he was born. But he 
looks older than he ought to, and that’s 
what I was going to ask you about.” 

“But why me?” 

William was a trifle dashed by Nelly’s 
cool destruction of his whole theory of life. 
He had hardly yet discovered his new 
bearings, and spoke somewhat at random. 

“‘Because you are the only one who can 
help.” 

Nelly fixed an earnest gaze on her friend. 
William revived amazingly. 

“You know, Nelly, that anything I 
can do 

“Thank you, but I was sure you would.” 

“Not at all. Surely you must know, my 
dear Nelly——” 

“Do you know anyone who wants a 
secretary? You see, if Johnny could only 
get something to do at home- —but it’s so 
hard to find anything, and I wondered - 

Nelly colored slightly and looked away. 

“T dare say I might hear of someone. 
But there is a lot of competition for that 
sort of thing.” 

Nelly took a deep breath and began 
again: 

“T thought—Mr. Elton told me—that 
you were looking—but, of course, Johnny 
would hardly do for you. At least, he’s 
very clever, you know, but still 

William almost grinned. 

“Why wouldn’t he do?” 

“Oh, if you think he would do—then, of 
course——only I don’t want to seem to be 
influencing you in any way.’ 

“Will Johnny take it on if I ask him?” 

“‘Of course he would. Why, we were only 
talking about—I mean—I wassuggesting— 
but I know he will. He’d be simply de- 
lighted!” 

“Then I’ll ask him,” 
mous William. 

Nelly was greatly moved. 

“How good you are to me,” 
mured with a tender glance. 

“Not at all. After all, Nelly, we are old 
pee. aren’t we? And that is little enough 
to do 2 

“‘More than friends,”’ said Nelly warmly. 
“T don’t know how to thank you.” 

William saw that his great moment had 
arrived. Perhaps never again would he find 
so good an opportunity or Nelly in so affec- 
tionate a mood. He had a speech ready. It 
required only a few words of introduction 
to join it quite nearly with the conversa- 
tion. He began in an admirable manner: 

“Tm glad you think that, Nelly, be- 
cause’’—here began the speech—‘‘for a 
long time I’ve been wanting to say some- 
thing to you—something very important, 
at least to me.” William began to lose his 
wind. “‘I’d have said it long ago—only 
that is—I’ve nearly said it over and over 











said the magnani- 


she mur- 
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Want 


Work Pr 


at good pay? 


We pay hundreds 
of our workers a 
dollar an hour for 
spare time! For 
eight hours a day 


they earn 


950.00 


a week 


Let us tell you how 
your commissions 
and salary as a rep- 
resentative of the 
Curtis publications 
willequal $20, $50, 
$150, even $400 a 
month, depending 
upon the amount 
of time you can 
give us. For full 
information mail 


this 


cou pon HOW. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
713 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Gentlemen: — Please tell me, without obliga- 


tion, how your representatives earn $1 00 an 
hour and how I can too. 


Name 





Address 
City 








State 














MENDING TAPE 
Makes torn music as good as new. 
Transparent,gummed, invaluable for 
preserving and protecting documents. 

ses to Dennis son, De ept. I 
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When You Fix Up 
Your Car 
Putting accessories on your car 
means that you have to drill holes, 
and you can do this easier and & 
quicker with a breast drill. Besides, 
it is a tool that can also be used in 





shifted instantly from one kind of a 
job to another. 

When you put on your bumper or 
a new mirror, or straps to hold a 
suitcase, make the holes with a 


MILLERS FALLS- 


BREAST DRELE Rio. 244 (2° 
(In Canada $16.00) 


The tool that every experienced 
automobile man or mechanic owns. 


Send 10c for our 
Mechanic’s Handbook 


60 pages of mechanical in- 
formation—valuable for- ANS 
mulas and helpful hints. ad 
How to figure paint, 
shingles, board measure, 
brickwork and stonework 
and 50 other useful sub- 
jects. Pocket catalog of 
all Millers Falls tools on 
request. 


The Millers Falls line also 
includes hand drills, breast 
drills, hack saws, mitre 
boxes and other boring 
and yokes tools. 


1 


The continu- 
ous ratchet and 
straightening 
crank make it possible to 
use the drill in the most 
inaccessible places. Its 
ball thrust bearing in- 
sures both ease in opera- 
tion and a long life of 
service. All the gears 
have cut teeth and the 
small gears are made ot 
steel. 


Millers Falls Co. 


‘‘Toolmaker to the 
Master Mechanic’’ 


100 River St. 
Millers Falls, Mass. 
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again—but I was afraid ——” William 
felt as if his collar was too tight for him, 
and thrust a finger between his front stud 
and his neck. Then he put his cup down 
on the rug, with exact care, cleared his 
throat and continued: Me was afraid it 
might spoil our friendship.” 

Nelly was sitting close to the impas- 
sioned young man, and her gratitude had 
long been seeking expression. With a 
charming impulse of affection she laid her 
hand on his. 

“You need never be afraid of that. If 
you only knew how much I depended on 

ou.” 

“Nelly, dear 

“But I admit I was rather nervous at 
one time. I saw you had heard some- 
thing.’’ Nelly smiled archly. 

“Heard something?”’’ William stared. 

“And I was afraid you didn’t approve. 
You see, I knew mother wouldn’t approve, 
so I had only you; in fact mother doesn’t 
know anything yet.” 

“Approve of what?”’ blurted William. 

“Of my engagement to Johnny. But 





| don’t you see what a difference it makes if 
| Johnny has not to go away again to that 


horrible Coast? You know’’—Nelly shook 
her head—‘‘that we had agreed that we 
couldn’t be married till Johnny did get 


| something to do at home. So you see what 


it means to me—your giving him the secre- 


| tary work.” 

















“Waitaminute!”’ said William, suddenly 
coming to life. 

He picked up his cup and carried it 
carefully to the tea table, flicked a crumb 
or two off his coat and returned to his seat. 
His expression was cheerful. 

“T was afraid of treading on it,’’ he ex- 
plained; ‘‘and it’s a very nice set. So you 
didn’t think I approved?” 

“T was afraid not. I’ve been awfully 
nervous about this afternoon.” Nelly 
smiled. 

“And how did you know I knew?”’ 

“Just by the way you looked.” 

“TIntuition?’’ William asked gravely. He 


other operations because it can be & | knew that Nelly had much faith in intui- 


tion. 
“‘Perhaps—I expect so,’’ said Nelly. 
William mused for a moment and then 
looked up. 
“Well, Ido approve. I congratulate you, 
Nelly. I hope you will be very happy.” 
Nelly seized William’s hand and pressed 
it warmly. 
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“‘T shall owe it all to You. If you weren 
helping Johnny like this, I don’t know whe 
we should have done.” 

When William was departing he stoppe 
in the doorway, as if he had recollecte 
something. 

“By the way, Nelly, when I came in yo 
were looking at a photograph.” 

“Was I?” Nelly laughed and blushed. 

“Yes; mine, I think.” 

“You see,” explained Nelly— 
won’t mind, will you?”’ 

**No, of course not.” 

“Tt’s like this—but you’re sure ye 
won’t mind?”’ 

“No, no, Nelly; go on.” 

“Tt’s because you always remind me ¢ 
much of my father.” 

“In that case,’’ said the gallant Willian 
“T might as well have the privilege of 
father, and say good-by properly.” 

Whereupon he kissed Nelly on bot 
cheeks. 


“but ye 


Just opposite the Albert Hall, Willia; 
ran into Elton. Elton was returning fro 
two hours of aimless strolling, for he ha 
nothing to do with his time until his fir 
examination in bankruptey. His fa 
lighted up when he saw William, who w: 
one of the few people to whom he owe 
neither money nor assistance. 

“Hello! I see you’re limping a bi 
What’s wrong?” 

“Myrheumatism again,” replied Williar 

*‘Didn’t know you had it.” 

“Had it for years. And I’m over fift 
you know. One can’t expect to escaj 
these things. By the way, Nelly Power 
engaged.” 

“Oh! Whom to?” 

Elton was taken by surprise. For 
moment he thought that William was a 
nouncing his own engagement, with cha 
acteristic reserve. 

“A Mr. Anderson, cousin of theirs.”’ 

Elton gazed curiously at William. Ff 
had not a great deal of tact. William bo: 
himself with impassive courage. 

“Well, well. You and I are getting ol 
It’s unlucky to get old.” 

“Tt will be all the same in a hundre 
years,’ said William, looking keenly ; 
Elton. 

Their eyes met, and they smiled with 
new understanding and sympathy. 
‘So long, old man.”’ 

“So long.” 
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“But Above All One Shall Stand” 


HIRT Y-TWO years ago there 
was only one mutual liability 
insurance company in America. 
Only one company with the vision to 
: recognize the rightness of sharing its 
: savings with its policyholders. 





Today with fifty such companies 
in existence that same one company 
writes about 30% of all the mutual 
insurance —and pays 40% of all the 
dividends paid by mutuals. 





So around the American Mutual 

has grown The Greatest Partnership 

in the World, for over three thousand 
representative American manufactur- 
ers have grouped in it their insurance 
risks, all sharing in its savings, and 
thus buying their protection at the ac- 
tual costto completely protect,but with the 
maximum strength of the strongest and 





oldest company of its kind in existence. 


For thirty-two years the American 
Mutual has lowered insurance cost by 
returning to its policyholders each 
year never less than 30% of their yearly 
premiums, with a net saving of at 
least 23%. 

This saving is of course of tremen- 
dous import to employers in the 
economical solution of their problems 
of workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance. It extends its benefits even to 
the liability insurance of the individ- 
ual motorist. 


“Above all one shall stand.” 


Write us about your insurance 
problem as corporation or individual. 
Allow us to prove what it may mean 
to you if you join The Greatest Part- 
nership in the World. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


TY INSURANCE 


The Greatest Partnership in the World 


Executive Offices: 245 State Street, Boston 18 East 41st Street, New York Branches in Principal Cities 


The American Mutual writes 
| the great total of approxi- 
f mately 30% of all Mutual 


Liability Insurance in America 





The American Mutual in 32 
years has returned to its 
Policyholders never less than 
30% of its premiums paid 
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Nothing fries food so deli- 
eat ine, pure lard _ cately, to such an appetizing 


brownness, as this fine-tex- 


deren {r1 1€S tured lard. It makes dough- 


| a nuts so light and tender, 

to per (aeuleyel croquettes so flavory and 
| crisp. Use it in your pie crust 

and biscuits—see how flaky 

and delicious they will be! 


Packed for you in three con- 
venient Sizes. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
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THE FINAL INSPECTION 


Before we release a shipment of 
Diamond Brand Walnuts, an In- 
spector visits the warehouse, takes 
a double handful of nuts from every 
tenth bag and cracks them to make 
sure of their quality. Only when 
they test up to our official cracking 
standard (at least nine perfect nuts 
out of every ten) are the walnuts 
shipped out as Diamond Brand, 














_ DIAMOND BRAND 


CALIFORNIA 


WALNUTS 


Test-cracked to prove them best 


This man is paid to find fault with Diamond Brand 


Walnuts—if he can. When 


can be sure of their quality. 


he says they are good, you 


No Diamond Brand Walnuts can reach your table 
until they have passed a similar inspection. (See mar- 


ginal note.) 


Diamond Brand Walnuts 
are naturally good any way— 
as good as California’s soil and 
sunshine (aided by our horti- 
cultural experts) can make 
them. But after harvesting, 
they are subjected to a rigid 
system ofcleaning and grading, 
vacuum-machine and hand 
sorting, and finally to the in- 
spector’s cracking test, so that 
you may always be absolutely 
sure of getting only big, full- 
meated, perfect walnuts un- 
der the guaranteed Diamond 
Brand. 


Diamond Brand Walnuts 
may cost a few cents more per 
pound than no-name nuts, but 
they are worth more because 
you get more walnut meats— 
not empty shells. 


You will enjoy walnuts 
now just as much as you did 
during the holidays. Send for 
our free booklet, “100 Deli- 
cious Walnut Recipes” (by 
Miss Alice Bradley, one of the 
foremost culinary experts in 
America,) and learn of all the 
tempting ways to use wal- 
nuts. 


Say Diamond Brand to your dealer! Two kinds— 
“Soft Shells’? and ‘“‘Budded’’ Walnuts—both of the 
tested Diamond Brand quality. The ‘‘Budded” cost a 
few cents per pound more than the ‘Soft Shells’’ be- 
cause they have extra-plump kernels, extra-thin shells, 
and therefore a greater proportion of meats to the 


pound. 


ADDRESS DEPARTMENT C 
CALIFORNIA WALNUT GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


A purely co-operative, non-profit organization of 3000 growers 
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And now you can get 
Diamond Brand quality 
in walnut meats, too— 
shelled and vacuum- 
packed to retain their 
original freshness— 
ready for use blanched 
or in salads, desserts, 
confections, etc. Ask 
your dealer, 
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Westclox America 


HE America paved the way 
for Big Ben’s success. Thirty- 
four years ago it was the only 
Westclox alarm. It entered the 
field as the unknown product of 
an unknown maker and pushed 
to the front on sheer merit. 
Bringing out other Westclox did 
not dim its success. America still 
tops the sales record. 
Trim, alert, honest, this clock 


— trim, alert, honest 


laid down a policy which has stood 
the test of time. A _ policy all 
Westclox follow—dquality. 

We are proud of America and 
of the construction principle that 
America pioneered which stands 
back of Westclox success: needle- 
fine pivots of polished steel that 
reduce friction. Westclox, onthe 
dial and tag is the mark of a faith- 
ful timekeeper. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 
La Salle and Peru, Ill., U. S. A. 
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“Boys clothes 
Most mothers who have boys, have 
wished for that; the good all-wool 
fabrics and fine tailoring that mean 
longer wear So we decided to make 
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as good a 










ins i GN cc i al, pl ets 


s father’s” 


boys’ clothes; and to make them 
that way; as good as we make 
men’s clothes It’s been a great suc- 
cess; Just what everybody wanted 


Parents appreciate the economy in the longer wear that fine tailoring and all-wool fabrics 
give The boys say the styles are the best they ever saw Satisfaction or money back 


Correct styles for boys—in the Spring Style Book; send for a copy. 
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NE person stopped to watch, 
and then another, and grad- 
ually the whole street came 
to a halt, forming a big still 


ring, in the mid- 
dle of which avery 
small sparrow 
wrestled with an 
engineering prob- 
lem. Before her 
lay a long soft 
gray-white 
feather from one 
of the superior 
feather dusters of 
that neighbor- 
hood, a distin- 
guished finish for 
the nest in the 
tree above; the 
problem. was to 
get it up there. 

A dozen trial 
trips had failed. 
The feather was 
too long, too 
heavy. It always 
fell back. Mus- 
cular spectators, 
aching to lend a 
hand, had to 
stand by helpless. 
The sparrow 
fussed, coaxed, 
scolded, tried it 
by the middle, by 
either end; then, 
mothered by ne- 
cessity, she grew 
ingenious, took 
the quill in her 
beak, edgeda tiny 
shoulder under 

\ the shaft so that 
it ran down her 
back, set her little 
wings to beating, 
and so rose, 
slowly, steadily, 
with her long 
plume floating 
out behind. No 
one stirred until 
she had it safe up 
in the greenery; 
then there was a 
burst of laughter, 
everybody looked 

at his neighbor 
with warmly lit 
eyes, and the 

| street went on 
about its busi- 
ness. 





Joanna May- 
nard’s nest build- 
ing had the same 
# gallant, touching, 
ebsurd appeal. 
She was always 
at it. The many 
interests of her 
' erratic big being 
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were overtopped and dominated by 


183 Y Juliet Wilbor fompkins the home passion. From the time 


o/ 


she was five years old she was nest- 


feCoLeU. Set R + A..7. EOD BY HENRY RAL El) Gin ing—under the weeping elm, under 


the valance of the 
guest-room bed, 
under anything 
that would sketch 
ceiling and walls 
to house her 
dream. At ten 
she found her first 
settled habitation 
in a disused wood- 
shed, and hopped 
in and out with 
her straws and 
feathers all one 
ecstatic spring, 
weaving her little 
miracle of home. 

“The child is 
ingenious,’ her 
father said, seeing 
where the buffers 
that kept the 
doors from bang- 
ing the walls had 
gone. Joanna un- 
screwing them 
from the mop- 
board had 
screwed them 
neatly into the 
bottom of her 
box bureau, mak- 
ing four charming 
little legs beneath 
a dotted-muslin 
petticoat that 
had yesterday 
been the bath- 
room sash cur- 
tain. 

“TI hope she 
will be a better 
housekeeper than 
Iam,” her mother 
said absently, 
and went back to 
the speech she 
was preparing on 
TheNew Woman, 
then a daringly 
advanced theme. Perhaps Mr. Maynard hunting patiently and 
perennially for clothes brush, blacking brush, hearth brush, wished 
so too, but a man who has not been financially successful may 
not say much at home. 

Later Joanna’s room at college kept her awake at night and 
adream in class with its haunting possibilities. The science of 
decoration meant nothing to her, period left her cold; but she 
wanted to create pleasantness and comfort at small expense as 
the musician wants to create music—as the sparrow wants to build her 
nest. The desire was a song in the heart, a fever in the blood. 

A north hall bedroom in a boarding house, white and gold, clean and 
cold, daunted even Joanna’s creative powers; and so when she had 
survived her first breathless year at the office, and found solid ground 
under her feet and had her salary raised, she began her historic movings. 
There was the Sixth Avenue loft, cheap because it had been condemned 
by the fire board, full of alluring shadows and corners, but eventually 
proving impossible by reason of some drunken creature eternally asleep 
on its undefended stairs. There was the,room with the lacework iron 
balcony, rich in homely charm, but already, alas, overpopulated. There 
was the unheated top floor just off Washington Square—with the coal 






“Iam Sorry. You Were Kind —Thank You,’* He 
Exclaimed. Then He Limped Hurriedly Away 
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four flights down. There was half the delightful Upper 
West Side apartment of the fragile lady who described 
herself as a widow—she wore high blond boots scalloped 
with black, and her first name was Pearl; and even Joanna 
ought to have known on sight. 

Then as she prospered came experiments in studios with 
kitchenettes, and Joanna worked over them nights with 
her tools and paints and stencils and her joyous invention, 
until she made them so charming that the landlord raised 
the rent out of her reach, and she had to start all over 
again. She was like the historic beaver which, shut in a 
gentleman’s library, proceeded to build a dam out of books. 
She could not be stopped. 

And now at last she had begun on the real nest, the final 
one, the home that was to be worthy of her gift. The land 
was hers and could not be sold from beneath her. The old 
house on it, inalienably hers, offered her between a gabled 
roof and a stone cellar the clear canvas of two unexplored 
floors—for Joanna, somewhat characteristically, had bought 
it furnished, without having been inside. 

“But I could see a little through the shutters,” she ex- 
plained patiently to the Howard Messengers. “‘I saw the 
corner of a nice old octagon dining table, and a fireplace 
that wasn’t blacked outside, so the chimney doesn’t smoke. 
I really thought of things. We got into the cellar, you 
remember, and that was all right.” 

The Howard Messengers still looked uneasy, for a Sun- 
day with them had done the deed. They had suggested 
that Joanna buy the adjoining place as they might have 
said ‘‘Suppose we all go out to India together,” knowing 
perfectly well that they would do nothing of the sort. They 
did not yet thoroughly know Joanna. They had strolled 
down from their higher acres to inspect the house, and 
Joanna coming suddenly on it at the turn of the lane had 
stood like a stag at gaze. 

What the Messengers saw was a gracious green slope set 
with apple trees; a little old brown wooden house, its 
pointed gables hung with Hamburg edging, settled down 
in the grass with an air of brooding comfort; old lilacs half 
strangled by runaway grapevines; a border of woodland— 
birch and beech—musical with the sound of running 
water; great folds of hills on all sides; and in the valley 
just below white glimpses of houses. Mrs. Messenger also 
saw the practical advantages of being near the village and 
yet within comfortable distance of the summer colony 
scattered through the hills beyond; and Howard saw a 
probable rise in the value of the land. 

But what Joanna saw when her eyes fixed like that no 
one could ever really know. Probably it was something 
between heaven and fairyland, lit by love at first sight. 

She had not seemed especially concerned at their failure 
to force an entrance. She had sat about in staring reverie 
while they pried at the windows and tried Howard’s keys 





“Oh, Rosalind, it Will Take Years and Years! Wouldn't it be Cruel if I Died Now 


? 


on the doors. When they finally forced a way into the 
cellar they had to hunt her up, and found her standing 
over the brook, smiling at it with the tender indulgence 
of a mother who watches her child at play. 

“‘T will call the place Water Brooks,” she said. 

‘‘Water—Brooks’’; Howard tried it dubiously. ‘‘Isn’t 
that what they call tautology? What could a brook be but 
water?” 

“There is only one brook, and it dries up in August,” 
Rosalind added. 

Joanna was undisturbed. ‘“‘‘As the hart panteth after 
the water brooks,’’’ she murmured. ‘‘Only I always think 
it ‘heart.’ That is the loveliest line in the whole world.” 

“Oh, of course—Bible,”’ said Howard. ‘‘ Well, the foun- 
dations seem to be all right.” 

“‘T wish you could do it,’”’ said Rosalind. 

Joanna had not said much about it that evening, and 
no one knew that she lay gloriously awake all night and 
was out in the soaking dew at sunrise, staring absorbedly. 
She took the early train back to town, and occasionally 
after that she spoke of ‘“‘my house.” 

She had a few thousand dollars, left to her by her 
mother’s writings, and respectfully named by the Messen- 
gers ‘“‘her capital.’”’ One did not lightly disturb capital. 
And the news that she had put her capital into an unin- 
spected house two hours by train from her work did not 
call out the enthusiasm that she expected. 

“But I wasn’t out there again,” she explained, as if that 
were reason enough. ‘‘And the place has haunted me all 
winter. I couldn’t get it out of my head. I woke up last 
Monday morning in a panic lest someone would snap it up, 
so I bought it on my way to the office. And I have been 
glad every single minute since,”’ she added, as though that 
justified anything. 

Joanna took no more interest in philosophy than she did 
in decoration, but she had an inborn, unanalyzed, all- 
dominating belief in happiness. Fortunately the happiness 
of the other person was included—happiness for everyone. 
She was big, handsome in a rough-cut, dark-shadowed 
fashion, with a wide, beautiful, thoughtful brow handed 
down from her mother, and absent, nearsighted, olive-gray 
eyes from her father, and an air of amused good will that 
might have meant blunders. 

No one had dreamed that she would be especially useful 
at the office—she had been given a chance for her mother’s 
sake. But now, ten years later, it was well known that the 
house could not possibly run without her. She was not so 
strong on routine perhaps, but for difficulties she had 
always a priceless suggestion; and difficulties are many in 
a publishing business. Her instinct for a best seller 
amounted to divination. 

“*T will run you out to see it,’’ Rosalind Messenger said. 
“Only if we go Sunday I shall have to bring Howard.” 
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She was quite simply apologetic about it, and Joanna 
was as simply reassuring. 

““Oh, I should like to have him. 
Howard.” 

Joanna’s mother shaking the world with her portrayal 
of The New Woman had never uttered doctrine half so 
revolutionary as that matter-of-course exchange; but 
neither noticed anything momentous. 

“He is nice,’”” Howard’s wife disposed of him, and they 
turned back to their absorbing affairs. 

Rosalind picked up dilapidated houses on long leases, 
put into them a little money and a great deal of taste, and 
rented them for enormous sums. It was this that had 
brought her and Joanna together. Joanna’s inspirations 
for charm and economy were proving invaluable. Howard 
ran his real-estate business faithfully, doggedly, but he did 
not have inspirations. 

““T suppose you are madly excited,’’ Rosalind said re- 
signedly. One could not change Joanna; and after all, the 
thing was done. 

Joanna looked brilliantly amused, but tranquil. They 
were lunching together at her club, with surveys and deeds 
on the table, surrounding minute portions of food preten- 
tiously served. One mushroom on a square inch of toast sat 
alone under a glass bell by Joanna’s plate, while three 
small gritty stalks fainting in dubious butter represented 
Rosalind’s order of asparagus hollandaise. The club was 
trying to meet the high cost of living without loss of caste. 

“Excited?”’ Joanna paused to find an adequate meas- 
ure of her excitement. ‘‘It feels like going to be married,” 
she concluded. ‘‘I have taken the house for better, for 
worse—we are committed to each other; and though I 
have an inventory I know only its outside.” 

“That is marriage,’’ Rosalind assented, but the com- 
ment in her eyebrows might have been for the wisp of what 
looked like shingle on the Frenched chop bone before her. 

Rosalind was even alarmingly efficient. Everything 
about her was well done—her clothes were exactly right, 
her features were what they should be and her hair 
became them, and she bore herself as one who knew what 
success was and would be satisfied with nothing less. No 
one but Joanna would have dared to offer her such a lunch. 

‘Perhaps I am going to be happy ever after,” Joanna 
went on, searching obliviously through a torrent of shad 
bones for fragments of shad; ‘‘but perhaps it is leaky and 
cantankerous and will run through all my money. One 
can get rid of a sufficiently bad husband, but it is very hard 
to lose a bad house.” 

Rosalind gave up the chop and fell back on two tiny 
triangles of crumbling pale-brown bread. 

““One thing—the house won’t think you are drawing on 
it public criticism if you want to work,’’ she observed. 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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URING the 
lastcentury 
every great 


private industry 
has undergone a 
complete trans- 
formation. As 
civilization has 
become more 
complex the ma- 
chinery of business 
has changed con- 
tinuously to meet 
the growing intri- 
cacies. Inthema- 
chinery of gov- 
ernment alone 
there has been lit- 
tle progress dur- 
ing all this time. 
Yet the business 
of government 
has grown in com- 
plexity, in the 
number of sub- 
jects with which 
it deals, quite as 
rapidly as has 
private enter- 
prise. This fail- 
ure has been due 
largely to the fact 
thatuntilrecently 
the total expenses 
of government 
were so small, 
relatively, as to 
influence but lit- 
tle the general 
prosperity of the country. During political 
campaigns parties have frequently charged each 
other with extravagance, but the people have 
been little interested, because revenues were 
largely derived from indirect sources and no 
burden was felt. Now, however, state and Federal 
taxes, by virtue of their weight, have become directly re- 
lated to all economic questions of the day. Who can doubt 
that the heavy taxes levied by Government are an impor- 
tant factor in the high cost of living? The Government is 
powerless to prevent a substantial part at least of such 
taxes from being passed on to the consumer. We now see 
that no form of taxation has been devised which will be 
borne in fact by the rich alone. The community as a 
whole in one form or another must pay the cost of govern- 
ment. In its turn the high cost of living has an intimate 
bearing upon the present unrest. The great problems for 
the next few years at least will be economic and industrial, 
and to all of them the question of taxation now has a 
direct and important relation. 
Business and industry generally in making plans for the 
| future must reckon first with the question of taxes, which 
have reached the point already where private initiative 
is discouraged and where enterprise in some cases halts. 
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The High Cost of Being Governed 


ORE than once in recent months I have had small 
manufacturers and small business men come into my 
office from various parts of the state and announce that 
they were going to close out their establishments. 
“Why? Isn’t your business good?” 
“Yes, but these are uncertain times. We can’t be sure 
that losses will not come; and if losses do come we must 
stand the entire loss ourselves; while if we do make profits 
we must give the Government the greater portion of the 
profits. So we are going to withdraw from business.” 
This does not promise well for either capital or labor in 
the coming years. It means a checking of industry through 
the discouragement of initiative in business by excessive 
burdens, and when that sort of situation comes the people 
as a whole invariably suffer. 
Even before the war men were impressed by the con- 
tinued increase in the expenses of city, state and national 
government. The activities of government have multi- 
plied rapidly during recent years—more rapidly than was 
warranted. When the state or nation decided to take on 
'} seme new function, instead of fitting it into some agency of 
| government already established it usually created some 
entirely new body. Sometimes it was an official, oftener 
_ it was a board or a commission. 

The commission came to be a very popular form. It 
provided good places for aspirants to office, and being a law 
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unto itself the members could attend to their private 
affairs and give one or two days a month—usually about 
the time the pay rolls were made up—to the public service. 
When once commissions were created it was almost im- 
possible to abolish them. There is nothing more difficult 
in government than to get rid of a lucrative office once 
established. This practice has become quite general with 
the states, and Illinois was no exception. 

When I became governor, in January, 1917, there were 
something over one hundred and twenty-five independent 
and unrelated agencies of the state government; some- 
times composed of boards, sometimes commissions, and 
sometimes individual officials; in fact, so confused was the 
situation that no two agreed upon just exactly how many 
independent activities the state was conducting. Neces- 
sarily this resulted in much overlapping of work. In 
purchases there was competition between the different 
agencies of the government, and there was of course need- 
less expense. Above all there was greatly reduced effi- 
ciency. 

In theory, these various offices were supervised by the 
governor; but in fact, it was absolutely impossible for 
him to exercise any adequate supervision over them. They 
were scattered over the state, frequent personal contact 
with them was out of the question, and for all practical 
purposes the state government was without an actual head. 
Energetic and competent administration was impossible. 

One consequence of this haphazard method, or lack of 
method, of government was lack of law enforcement. 
Something went wrong or seemed to go wrong and a law 
was enacted, and there the matter rested, as though the 
law were an end in itself. We were confronted with a 
problem requiring solution and then we passed the problem 
on to a commission and felicitated ourselves that we had 
solved the problem. It is a grievous error to enact a law 
and then to disregard it. Even the best law badly ad- 
ministered is worse than none.. For ours is a government 
of law. In America the sovereign power resides in the 
people, but the people speak only through the law. When- 
ever, therefore, law is disregarded the sovereignty of the 
people is insulted, and no sovereign power, whether it be 
demos or king, can long rule unless it has the vigor and the 
will to vindicate itself. 

In my campaign for election I made the reorganization 
of the business of the state the chief plank in my platform. 
The people became deeply interested and supported me 
generously when the legislature met and I undertook a 
complete reorganization of the work of the state which 


came under the 
duties of the goy- 
ernor. Of course 
there was much 
opposition by 
some of my polit- 
ical friends. They 
did not like to see 
these attractive 
places given up. 
I argued with 
them that good 
faith, since we 
had promised this 
reorganization 
in our party plat- 
form, required 
that we should 
keep our prom- 
ise. I also urged 
upon my party 
friends that polit- 
ical patronage 
had always been 
overestimated as 
a party asset. I 
pointed out that 
our greatest vic- 
tories had been 
won when we 
were out of power 
and without pat- 
ronage, and our 
greatest defeats 
had come when 
we were in full 
possession of all 
the machinery of 
government. I[ 
insisted that the Republican Party could thrive 
only when it stood for principle and when it relied 
upon its achievements. I appeared before the 
committees of the General Assembly and discussed 
with them at length the questions involved, and 
before long there was complete codperation between the 
General Assembly and myself, and to the credit of the 
legislature the result was the Civil Administrative Code. 


The Fad for Commissions 


Ape problem was to gather up the scattered agencies 
and to reorganize them into departments of government. 
Upon a study of the nature of these agencies we con- 
cluded that they logically fell into nine groups. We then 
abolished the more than one hundred and twenty-five 
boards, commissions and independent orficers, and created 
nine new departments, to take over their functions. These 
departments are: 


Department of Finance 

‘Department of Agriculture 

Department of Labor 

Department of Mines and Minerals 
Department of Public Works and Buildings 
Department of Public Welfare 

Department of Public Health 

Department of Trade and Commerce 
Department of Registration and Education 


The duties of each department are defined by the code. 

The question then arose as to whether these departments 
should be under the control of individuals or of commis- 
sions. In acquiring the habit of creating a board or a 
commission to take care of government work we have 
assumed that if something important was to be done ‘it 
would be best done if done by a body of men and not anindi- 
vidual. The fact is, as all who have had experience in 
business of any kind know, that it is the individual who 
does things, and not a board or a commission. There is no 
commission anywhere, there is no board anywhere, that 
does things affirmatively unless it is dominated by one 
man, and the only benefit from the other members of that 
body is in their advisory capacity. 

Always it is an individual on the board or commission 
who takes the initiative, and the body is fortunate if the 
other members do not hamper him. I am speaking now of 
administration. A commission may be desirable where 
quasi-judicial or quasi-legislative powers are exercised. 
Where, however, the duties are purely or largely ministerial 
experience has shown that it is a man, not a body of men, 
who gets results. 

There are some who have assumed that large responsi- 
bility could be more safely deposited in a body of men than 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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ELL, Homer, going after ’em to- 
morrow?” 
“To-morrow, chief! 'To-morrow’s the 


day from which every member of the deer fam- 
ily will date bad luck.’”’ Homer Shelmick smiled 
at the president of the Garland City Savings and Com- 
mercial Bank. He supplemented the smile with that 
laugh of his—the mellow laugh which always came so 
easily and was so good-natured and infectious. The pres- 
ident shook hands with him. 

“Take care of yourself, Homer,’’ hesaid. He wasa good 
old man and kindly. ‘‘Bring back the limit.” 

It was the fourteenth day of August and to-morrow 
would be the opening of the deer season in several of the 
mountain counties. Homer Shelmick’s vacation had been 
the talk of the office force for a month, for Homer was a 
general favorite. The fact that he occupied one of the 
highest and most responsible positions in the Garland City 
Savings and Commercial Bank did not in the least spoil 
him. Even the oifce boy called him Homer. The porter 
kidded him on occasion and smiled proudly when Homer 
kidded back. There was nothing haughty about Homer. 
Moreover, he had a smile that invited the whole world to 
come in and get warm. Homer Shelmick’s smile never 
failed, and he was a great jollier. Let him pat you on the 
back just once and laugh that infectious laugh of his and 
you'd feel sorry for a week that you hadn’t a tail to wag. 

You can’t explainit. Some people call it personality and 
others refer to it as force of character. Perhaps a deep 
student of such things might have said the smile was too 
habitual to be spontaneous. But certain it is that from the 
president down the people of the Garland City Savings and 
Commercial would have trusted Homer with their lives. 

Homer picked up his hat and went down the line, telling 
all the boys good-by and jollying as he went. It was like 
a reception, with Homer the guest of honor. Presently he 
left the bank to go home, for it was the closing hour. 

““Gee,’”’ said the office boy wistfully, ‘‘I’d give a lot if I 
had a way like Homer’s! That smile of his is wort’ a 
million dollars!’ 

The president overheard the observation and felicitated 
himself complacently. Homer Shelmick’s smile was a 
tremendous asset to the Garland City Savings and Com- 


mercial, for it reached through the wicket and touched the. 


depositors, warming their souls into utter confidence, thus 
swelling the bank’s annual dividends. 

As Homer Shelmick stepped into his big black automo- 
bile the policeman of the block came along and he too 
warmed himself in Homer’s smile. 

“Going down into the King’s River Country, they tell 
me,” said the policeman. Homer answered readily. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘‘ Though I don’t know the exact point. 
Never plan definitely till I get in the machine and start to 
rolling.” 

He worked the self-starter and the big machine woke and 
began to mutter. 
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“Well, good luck, Homer!” grinned the policeman. 
‘Leave one or two deer to tell about it!” 

“T’ll tell you a secret, Jim,’ Homer smiled back over his 
shoulder. “I’m as tender-hearted as a chicken. Between 
you and me, if I kill a deer it’ll be in self-defense.” 

He drove away while the big policeman’s laugh was still 
echoing down the block. 

Once inside his own room the smile left Homer Shel- 
mick’s face as though it had been wiped away with a 
sponge. He laid it aside exactly as he laid aside his office 
coat. Something valuable, to be sure, but exceedingly 
tiresome to one whose business made it necessary to wear 
it all the time. 

Until nearly midnight the man worked lene f urtively, 
making up parcels, packing bags and boxes and carrying 
these things out to the garage and stowing them away in 
the tonneau of the big machine. .When the town was 
asleep Homer rolled his car out of the garage, moved away 
down a side street until he had cleared the southern end of 
town, when he stopped, and changed his license number. 
From this point he turned, doubled back, circled Garland 
City and roared away to the north. 


_ IT 


T WAS the dead hour of two o’clock of a moonlit 

night when a big black automobile slid over the summit 
of Lyman’s Pass and started to coast down the long easy 
grade on the eastern side of Chanowah Mountain. Below 
him and on the left as he descended the driver could look 
upon an immense gulf filled with black gulches.and torn 
ridges, all bristling with. great trees whose tops gleamed 
ghostlike in the moonlight far below. An unreal gulf it 
seemed, viewed in the strange moonlight, its rocky ridges 
and sullen: gulches pitching sharply toward ‘the greater 
gulf which was the.cafion of the Chanowah...On the 
driver’s right the forest bordered all the way,-for the high- 
way .was a winding notch cut in the side of the hill. 

But the automobile did not continue on to Watts: Station, 
which was.six miles. below the summit of Lyman’s Pass. 
Halfway down the mountain it came to a little bench grown 
over with hazel and manzanita and chinquapin, with here 
and there an occasional.clump of young firs. .Homer Shel- 
mick slowed down as he rolled across this bench, watching 
the right-hand side of the road until he came to a place 
where once the road had wound through the brush nearer 
the hill slope but later had been abandoned: He turned 
into this abandoned spur and fifty feet out in the brush the 
car was quite hidden. Homer stopped and got out. 

The man did not waste any time but worked with the 
sureness ‘of one who knows exactly what he is going to do. 
And, indeed, Homer Shelmick had planned every move 
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down to the minutest detail. He had been here 
the summer before, though no one was aware of 
that fact. The public had thought him hunt- 
ing up round Lake Tahoe at that time. He had 
left here carrying a map of the place in his keen 
mind and for a whole year he had studied every move. 
To-night he was merely carrying out his plans, long ma- 
tured and ripe. 

Homer lifted bags and boxes from the machine and 
lugged them up the bank into the wood. It took him an 
hour to do this, for the bags and boxes were very heavy 
and he was unaccustomed to manual labor. When his en- 
tire cargo was safely piled back in the forest he covered the 
machine with a green tarpaulin and immediately it blended 
perfectly with its environment. 

It was growing light when he returned to his pile of goods. || 
The blankets came first. He rolled them awkwardly, 
swung them upon his shoulder and started away due south, | 
following the contour of the mountainside. Here and there 
he passed certain sticks leaned against the trunks of trees, 
Innocent enough they seemed, but to Homer they meant 
much, for he had placed that line of sticks there a year ago. 

Several miles of rough going brought the man to theedge | 
of a wilderness of thick brush. Years ago fire had swept 
the forest, clearing an area half a mile across. Later the 
brush had sprung up, growing fifteen feet high, twined with | 
berry vines and wild cucumber, sown thickly with fallen 
trees. Out of this inhospitable jungle rose at intervals 
charred tree trunks, mute monuments. to the forest tha 
once covered the place. Al!l about the wide brush patch the 
great forest ringed round. Homer did not pause, but plunged 
into the labyrinth, holding doggedly toward a giant snag 
which rose in the center of the brushy area, naked save for 
three long charred branches that pointed heavenward like 
a devil’s trident. 

It was a heartbreaking struggle, but after half an hour. of 
it Homer won to the edge of a thicket of low firs probably. 
half an acre in extent growing in the midst of the brush 
wilderness. A little creek flowed down through the fir 
thicket and dropped away toward the Chanowah far be- 
low. Homer turned at the creek and fought his way up- 
hill into the darkness of the fir thicket. In the very middle 
of the firs he came suddenly upon a little low cabin. One 
not knowing it was there would have passed a thousand 
times without suspecting its presence. Homer pushed 
open the door and entered, looking eagerly about the one 
little room. 

Everything was as he had left it a year ago. It was a 
very small cabin, hardly more than ten feet square, and | 
built crudely, with a roof no higher at the sides than a man’s 
head. But it had a fireplace and chimney, rude shely64) 
and a bunk; also two large chests. Homer put his purtén’] | 
down, rested but a moment, then started back for another | i 
load, following his line of sticks. 

All day he worked, laboring back and forth through the | | 
forest and fighting every inch of the way into the brush | 


i 
i 


| 
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patch, which he always entered by a-different route. His 
muscles, unused to such outrage, grew sorer with every trip, 
his temper keeping abreast. He worked furiously, for it 
was imperative that he should finish here and get down into 
the King’s River Country with no loss of time. He was sup- 
posed to be in the King’s River hills. 

It was growing dark when he staggered back with the 
last load. This was a heavy case of dehydrated foods piled 
loose in the pack bag. The edges of the tins cut the 
sore muscles of his back and the infernal pack straps cut 
deep into the tender spot between shoulder and collar 
bone. He stumbled frequently, for it is hard to travel 
through the forest after it begins to grow dark. He was 
in a savage mood when he approached the edge of the 
brush patch following his line of sticks. Suddenly a hazel 
branch swept stinging across his face, lashing his eyes 
cruelly. The man snatched the hunting knife from his belt 
and attacked the bush with insensate fury, cursing it horri- 
bly. He did not desist until the hazel was slashed to pieces 
and trampled flat. 

Homer started on, but his eyes were still half blinded 
from the cut of the hazel and twenty feet farther he 


stumbled over a log and fell headlong, his canned goods 


clattering to the ground beside him. Still swearing, he 
gathered up his scattered pack and plunged into the brush, 
guided now by the trident tree, which loomed vaguely in 
the dusk ahead. But lying beside the log over which he 
had fallen was a can that he had overlooked. A little can 
with a red label marked ‘‘Potatoes—Dehydrated.” 

All that night Homer worked, taxing his complaining 
muscles to their limit. He put all his destructible property 
in the big chests and nailed the tops down securely. He 
even laid a fire in the rude fireplace so that it would light 
at the touch of a match. Then he lay down and slept. 
Next evening he struck eut toward his automobile, throw- 
ing down his line of guiding sticks as he went. The moon 
was just coming up when he backed the big machine out 
of the brush, turned it about and went purring back up the 
long grade over Lyman’s Pass and on. Three days later 
the boys in the bank received cards from Homer, posted at 
a little town away down in the King’s River Country. The 
cards told the flattered recipients that Homer was having 
the time of his young life. 

And on that same evening old Tally Potter, trapper- 
sheriff, was skirting the edge of the Donald Creek brush 
patch on his way home from a deer hunt high up near the 
Chanowah summit. Old Tally felt a twinge of rheumatism 
coming on and he sat down on a log to rest. At his feet he 
happened to notice a little tin can with a red label. He 
picked it up curiously. 

“Dehydrated potatoes!” said old Tally. ‘Now who in 
Sam Hill would be bringin’ dehydrated, spuds into these 
hills?”” He contemplated the can for some moments, then 
grinned to himself, 





Cliff Joined Him 


“Some fool tenderfoot!”” he reasoned. “Tenderfeet drag 
all sorts of queer things into the mountains. Seem to 
think they need a department store along with ’em in 
order to live right for two or three weeks in the hills. Well, 
poor crazy feller, I’ll put it where he can find it easy if he 
comes back to look for it.” 

The old sheriff set the can upon the log and toddled off 
along the slope. Twenty feet from the log he came to a 
hazel bush which had been hacked and trampled. Tally 
stopped and regarded this new phenomenon. 

“Well whatever did he do that for?’’ he wondered. 
“Looks like a buck had been hardenin’ his horns on that 
hazel.” He stooped and examined the wreck more closely. 
“No,” he said, ‘“‘knife. Slashed all to pieces. And stomped 
into the ground.” 

Perplexed, the old man straightened up and looked back. 
The can of dehydrated potatoes was still in view, setting 
upon the log. Tally lifted his eyes. Beyond the can and 
lined exactly with the can and the broken bush where he 
was standing Tally saw through the tree lacing a tall 
burned snag growing in the center of the great brush patch 
and thrusting three charred, blackened branches heaven- 
ward like a devil’s trident. Old Tally Potter shook his head. 

“Crazy tenderfeet!’”? he muttered. ‘You never can 
figure them out.’’ He cocked a wise old eye up through the 
fir trees at thesun. ‘Four o’clock,” he guessed. “I’ll have 
to teeter along pretty steady if I get down to Watts afore 
dark.” 

qmIr 
OMER SHELMICK came back from his vacation 
brown as an Indian, smiling as ever and full of stories 
of the King’s River Country. The old bank seemed to 
lighten as by the visible presence of a joy moon and every- 
body was happy now that Homer was back. The boys had 
missed him. 

“Gee,” said the office boy wistfully, “I could stand it to 
be poor if I could make friends like Homer!” 

And then things went along much as before. Homer 
Shelmick continued to shed good nature and infectious 
laughter wherever he went. There was one change, how- 
ever—Homer was cutting down expenses. For instance, 
he now brought a leather traveling bag with him every 
morning, carrying it away with him when he went home 
in the afternoon. He explained that he was economizing. 
Frequently he was seen to stop at the markets and fill the 
sedate traveling bag with carefully selected articles of food. 

And then Homer sold his big automobile and bought a 
modest flivver. This move created a sensation, for Homer 
had been fond of his big car. Of course he made considera- 
ble money on the deal and, besides, the flivver would 
answer his purpose very well, And yet—well, it was hard 
to picture Homer Shelmick riding in a flivver. 

“Tt’s like this, boys,” Homer explained. “Since the war 
conditions are mighty bad in this country. I don’t think 


it sets a good example—a bank official riding round in a 
twin six when a lot of the fellows can’t afford a steak. The 
lil’ old flivver will hold me for a while.” 

The news got about—trust the boys for that—and it 
didn’t make Homer Shelmick unpopular. 

This flivver episode occurred about the first of Novem- 
ber. On the following Saturday Homer walked out of the 
bank carrying his bag as usual. Perhaps it was a trifle 
heavy this time, but if so nobody noticed. Homer drove 
home, forgetting to stop at the market. After dinner he 
slipped out to the garage, put the bag carefully in the un- 
pretentious little car and chugged away down the street, 
a flivver among flivvers. Nobody noticed him, for who 
notices one flivver among the swarms of other little cars? 
Homer jogged along until it became dark; then ina lonely 
place he stopped and again changed his license number. 
Once more he repeated his tactics of a few weeks before, 
turning back, circling the town of Garland City and snort- 
ing away to the north. 

But this time he took the valley road. He ran into the 
town of Red Bank a little after one o’clock of the next 
morning and found the place asleep. He slowed down to 
ten miles and allowed the car to creep about the place, gravi- 
tating finally to the dark side streets. Yes, Red Bank was 
asleep. 

Red Bank is built upon a high bluff of the Sacramento 
River. Running along the edge of this bluff is a street which 
in the early day was devoted to riotous living, but now it is 
little used. Grass grows in the middle of it and extends in 
a green carpet to the very edge of the bluff, from which 
point there is a sheer drop of two hundred feet into the 
Sacramento. Homer passed down this deserted street 
once to reconnoiter. Nobody was moving. On the next 
trip back he slowed to a crawl, pointed the flivver’s nose 
toward the edge of the bluff, picked up his bag and stepped 
out. The poor little flivver rolled innocently across the 
grass and launched itself into space. 

Homer listened intently as he hurried away, but even he 
scarcely heard the splash as the doomed machine struck 
the water far below. He left Red Bank, avoiding roads 
and trails and striking straight west across the country. 
When morning came he crept into the brush and slept 
until night, then went on. 

Three days later he stole into the little thicket in the 
center of the immense brush patch on the east slope of 
Chanowah. It had been raining on him all day and he was 
almost ready to collapse from exhaustion. He was hag- 
gard, soaked and chilled to the bone, but he still clung to 
the precious bag. He built a fire in the fireplace, changed 
his clothes and ate something. Then he opened one of his 
chests, pulled out his blankets and spread them upon the 
bunk. It was midday when he woke. The heavy thunder 
of rain on the low roof had ceased and there was a 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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graduation from Princeton, and I did not see 

Zerbetta, Ohio, between his funeral and the 
spring of 1896, when a mixture of love and jaundice 
broke in on my dull progress as an interne at a New 
York hospital. I was ordered to rest and I could 
think of no better spot than Judge Lowe’s 
house in Poplar Street. Zerbetta would 
be more cheerful than my uncle’s home in 
Boston, where his daughters might be sym- 
pathetic about my halted courtship, for 
Miss Randall had flown to Europe with 
an aunt, and her shut windows blighted 
Park Avenue. So I went westward on the 
express, which happened to reach Zerbetta 
station ten minutes before time, an event 
so startling that people came rushing down 
Clarke Street, and the dogs that helped 
meet trains began to bark in chorus, 
their routine outraged. This swelled the 
audience of my arrival and while I was 
shaking hands with a dozen old friends 
someone commenced to whistle the 
Handel Largo in B Flat, Miss Randall’s 
favorite piano score. It seemed a noble 
addition to my welcome, though the whis- 
tler varied from the air considerably, and 
I looked about to find a pursed mouth 
among the many grins. It proved that he 
was a young fellow, even taller than myself, who 
leaned on the brick by the baggage-room door and 
gazed gravely at the truck filling from the express 
car, a splash of April light on his bare head. 

““Who’s that?” I asked Karl Gruber. 

“Oh, that’s Walter McCurdy. You wouldn’t 
know him, though. He ain’t been here but three 
years. Nice boy.” He had the look of decency, and I 
envied his callous disdain of the cool day, but wished he 
would stop mangling the Largo by a series of breathy 
pauses and false notes. 

‘“‘He’s a cousin or somethin’ of Bill McCurdy’s,”’ another 
lounger advised me; “but what d’you hear about ’em 
nominatin’ Major McKinley back East, Joe?” 

Judge Lowe drove up to the curb behind the station just 
as the train drew out, and Walter McCurdy concluded his 
insult to Handel by smiling at my host. It was a charming 
fleet expression and I thought the judge must like him, as 
he gave a cordial nod and tapped the boy’s chest with his 
cane, going by. 

‘‘Come up to the house, sonny. I’ve got a new book for 
you. Well, Joe Henry, you look like an Egyptian mummy.” 

Westood a second talking and the baggage master called 
to Walter that his box had come. I noticed the swing of 
his long legs as he wandered to the truck, but nothing 
prepared me for the ease of his sudden lift as he tilted the 
great wooden case on his shoulder and strolled away up 
Clarke Street, his sleeveless blue shirt dwindling between 
the glitter of the shop windows. Our carriage passed him 
as he turned into the cobbled yard of the McCurdy 
smithy, and I noted no flush on the pink of his neck. 

“Oh,” said the judge, ‘‘poor Walter can throw anvils 
round like apples. I don’t suppose he knows he’s carrying 
that, and it’s probably full of pig iron. Fine-looking 
youngster, isn’t he? So your jaundice took the starch out 
of you, did it? Well, it’s about time you came home.” 

Poplar Street had not changed beyond some felled trees 
here and there, and the maples were budding about the 
Presbyterian church, where my father had been pastor, 
duly honored, all through my boyhood. We went to serv- 
ice the next morning and I sat listening to the new 
preacher’s sermon, thinking reverently that my own parent 
had never been so tiresome and that the new preacher’s 
flat wife did not well become our former pew after my 
mother’s grace there; in fact, I got the full blow of senti- 
mental repulsion to a difference. The fresh-stained glass 
threw blotches of gay tinting on the cream benches, guiltily 
carved on the backs with initials of my time. I missed 
known faces. Ethan Ross wasin Cleveland. Eddie Lowe 
must be taking a Sunday rest from labor as a Princeton 
instructor. The altered choir sang wretchedly and When 
the Reverend Tillett announced that we must listen to an- 
other anthem I boiled. An anthem after the sermon was 
unheard of. I hoped the congregation would hiss indig- 
nantly, but the judge leaned to whisper that this was to 
show off Judy Patterson, and her father, the organist, set 
forth on a familiar prelude, so I stooped to put back my hat. 

The choir got up from behind the red curtain and burst 
into a four-part version of the Largo, hashing the melody 
and bringing wild rage to my heart. Judith Patterson, I 
discovered, was singing soprano and presently was alone in 
the crime. I could not wish her death, for she had grown 
to be a pretty, vague likeness of Miss Randall, dark and 
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slim, and she sang 
without flourishes 
in the strained 
tremulous fashion 
taught by dishon- 
est masters who 
find a weak sweet 
voice and spoil it. 
Seeing her nerv- 
ous I grew sorry 
and glanced about 
in the hope no 
one would smile. 
But the congrega- 
tion sat courte- 
ously still; and 
soon the other 
choristers joined 
to complete the 3" 
evil act. I shuddered, loyal to my : 
love of the splendid rising music, 
and heard someone just back of us 
sniffle. It was the Sims pew, but the ; 
sniffer was Walter McCurdy, and I e 
saw tears on his face as Judith Pat- . 
terson missed a last C and the anthem 
ceased with a thunder from the organ. 

“Yes,’’ said the judge, walking 
home across the street, ‘that was 
pretty awful. And I don’t know that it’s any compli- 
ment to turn Judy loose on Handel’s best tune, either. 
Did you see poor Walter crying? Well, I suppose he 
thinks Judy’s a new Patti—if he ever heard of Patti. 
This isn’t New York. We can’t go hear Jean de Reszke at 
the opera. My Lord, it was ’eighty-one, last time I heard 
an opera! No, but I can’t say I think Boston’s done much 
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for little Judy. What’s the use of trying to turn a 


4 Eg BS wren into a nightingale, anyhow?” 


“‘Has Judy been taking lessons, sir?”’ 

D “Lord, yes,” he chuckled. ‘Patterson sent her 
off to Boston last fall. She’s just back. Pity he 
ever sent her, I think. But he’s a jackass about 
her voice. Well, he’s spent three or four thousand 
on it. I wonder what heathen ever told him she | 
could sing grand opera?” 
I laughed, fancying Judy on the vast echoing stage | 
of the Metropolitan, but the judge shook his fine | 
white head, as always compassionate to human folly. 
“No. Mort Patterson means to send the poor 
baby off next winter. He’s a little cracked, maybe. | 
He’s been talking about it for two or three years, | 
Why, what a cruel thing a man can be, Joe! It’s | 
amazing how much a father’Il ask his children to do! | 
He really thinks she’ll be a diva and some millions | 
aire’ll marry her. He ought to be locked up.” 
“What does Judy think?” | 
“Oh, the girl’s no fool. She’s got hard sense, but | 
I’ll be blessed if I see what she can do but try to 
be asinger. He’s in debt up to his neck and I sup-| 
pose she loves him. Mort’s not a bad man. He’s| 
just a donkey. But what would Judy do in 
New York?” | 

I could not imagine an operatic director | 
listening patiently to the feeble misled voice, 
and I began to be doubly sorry for Judith, | 
remembered as a gentle quiet girl. She should 
have suitors, certainly, and I wondered if the 
big yellow-haired lad who had the kindness 
to weep over her singing would not step for- 
ward as a shield. 

“‘She’d better marry someone,” I said, 
opening the judge’s gate. 

“Not if her father knows it. This is what 
you doctors call an obsession, Joe. He thinks 
she’s got a career ahead of her. You’d better 
go tell him that New York isn’t any bed of 
down for an eighteen-year-old girl with a ten- 
cent voice. I tell you, the man’s cracked over} 
it. Hesees her hung with diamonds and pearls| 
like what’s-her-name in that book. Trilby, | 
isn’t it? What stuff folks write these days!” 

“But I should think she’d find someone to) 





“Oh,” the judge nodded, “‘that’s all right. Yes, 

she’s got a plenty of young men. She’s nearly as 

run after as Lorena Broome was in her time. 

But—well, her fool father’s got a mortgage on the| 

store and —— Come in, Walter.”’ He raised his cane 

to the great lad who was loitering along the fence, alone} 
and plainly still uplifted by Judith’s share in the Largo.| 

I smiled, for the boy was so unlike his relative, the] 

rowdy blacksmith. He came up the veranda steps and) 

the judge told him my name. 

“You're an inch taller than Joe, I guess. Well, that’s 
bigger than you’veany right tobe. Like Judy’s singing?” 

Walter flushed and shuffled a sole on the planks, but 
made no answer for a minute while I held my face grave, 
Then he fumbled in his jacket and drew out a pad of! 
paper with a dangling pencil, frowned, consider- 
ee wrote, his tongue between his teeth, likea 
child. 

“Well, I agree with you,” said the judge, crum- 
pling the leaf, ‘‘and I wish her father hadn’t sent 
her away. Amightynice girl, Walter. It’sa shame.” 

Walter nodded, very red, and I ached with pity. 
We recoil froma bad vaccination mark on a woman’s 
smooth arm where a man’s worse scar would pass 
unnoticed. The boy was handsome enough to get 
the same effect, and dumbnegss to me is only less 
in horror than to be blind. 

““Come on in,” the judge ordered, “‘and I’ll give you 
this book. It’s history and I know you like that, but foi] 
Lord’s sake don’t let Bill McCurdy drop it in the forge 
or the trough or somewhere,”’ 

Walter grinned and followed the old scholar into the| 
house. Quite shamelessly I picked up the fallen paper 
and read his round scrawl: ‘‘I think she has had hei 
singing spoiled.” Then he had the honesty to weep foi 
the spoiling, and he must be deep in love. At twenty: 
five I had not published Simplified Psychoanalysis and 
so filled my antechamber with neurotic people wanting 

to have their poor motives pried apart. I could like :sy/ 
one, and Judy was a faint type of my idol. A flood of ym. 
pathy washed into my mind and I hoped Walter woulc 
marry his sweetheart. It was not professional, of course} 
but eugenics was still a hazy set of theories, and his| 
marred splendor hurt me, as it did the judge, I found, ove) 
the lunch table. 
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“He wasn’t born dumb and Doctor Case thinks some- 
thing could be done for him. Walter’s twenty. Now, let’s 
see. He’s from some place in Indiana and his mother was a 
cousin of McCurdy’s—no, his father. Let me get it 
straight. Well, his dad was away from home and the boy 
was sleeping in some kind of attic—the top of the house, 
anyhow—and the place took fire in the night, so his mother 
lost her head and didn’t think of him until after she’d run 
for help. All this time the poor pup was trying to get down 
out of his attic and not getting very far. He was nine. The 
fire burned the stairs and he jumped down into a tree. 
Hasn’t spoken since. He’s all right every other way. His 
folks are dead. He works down at the forge. It’s a pity 
something can’t be done. I wonder if he’d go back to New 
York with you?” 

I had made some studies of aphonia at medical school 
and we discussed the matter while I damaged my liver with 
the judge’s sherry. But people came calling and it was 
close to Monday noon when I walked down Poplar Street 
to the drowsy square for a chat with Peter Vanois at the 
bakery, where the rolls in the showcase had the immutable 
seeming of marble and Mrs. Vanois was still humming some 
Gascon song to herself while she knitted garments for 
Peter’s baby. 

‘‘What d’you think of Judy Patterson?” Peter inquired. 

I delayed an answer until I saw Mrs. Vanois smile civilly 
aside, then laughed, and Peter assented. 

“Of course, everybody’s mighty fond of Judy. She’s a 
nice sort of girl, but—well!” 

“Tt is very ’orreeble,’”’ said his mother. The Bordeaux 
street singers, she went on, were not more offensive to her 
ear, and she thanked God that Judy’s efforts would be 
restricted to a Protestant area. But as a friend of the fam- 
ily one could say nothing. 

“‘And old Patterson’s mortgaged the store and every- 
thing he’s got to send her to Boston. Better go buy a pot 
of paint, Joe, and help him out,’’ Peter suggested. ‘“‘Pat- 
terson’s got it all thought out. She’ll sing in the Presby- 
terian choir all summer, then she’ll go to New York, and 
then—he thinks—it’ll be ’bout a week when she comes 
back in a private car with rubies for tail lights. He thinks 
she’ll bust right. into the Metropolitan Opera and raise 
the roof,” 








“T can hear the chandeliers falling,” murmured Mrs. 
Vanois, “‘and I see Madame Eames, who tears out her hair 
with envy.” 

“That’s all right, mamma,” Peter drawled in the tongue 
of Zerbetta.. “Who was it wanted me to be a sculptor 
*cause I made horses out of pie dough, huh?” 

Mrs. Vanois admitted that all parents were fools. How- 
ever, Morton Patterson was of a stupidity unexampled 
even among the accursed Germans. Her French went too 
fast for me and I sauntered on down Clarke Street, passing 
shops where few signs were changed since I trotted errands 
for my mother. Morton Patterson’s Paint and Oils Store 
was changed, if at all, for the worse. I thought an expen- 
diture of a gallon on his own brick would: come well in 
place. The family must still live in the rooms above the 
gilt signboard, for a geranium box was being watered on a 
sill and I heard Judith singing tenderly, in the voice of her 
old solos when a children’s party needed that distraction. 
She was singing Eileen Aroon, and its soft sentiment 
dripped pleasantly down on me with drops from the ge- 
ranium. I conjured up Miss Randall, happily unaware that 
she was just then having measles in London, and entered 
the shop ready to argue Morton Patterson limp. 

He sprang from a chair in the rear and hobbled eagerly 
forward, not, as I fancied, to shake hands but to wait on 
me, for he did not know me at once and I saw a hopeful 
glow sink in his eyes as I told him I was Joe Henry. Still 
he seemed glad to see me and began to talk of New York 
with an instant-direction. Did I go to the opera? Was it 
hard for a girl with good letters of introduction to have her 
voice heard? Letters from a celebrated Boston master? 
My desire to laugh gave way before his silly pride, and I 
stood lying until Judith’s skirt fluttered on the stairs and 
she came to meet me, genially declaring I had winked at 
her in church. Near by she was most unlike Miss Randall, 
but a pretty, fragile thing, and we settled to a comfortable 
talk of Boston. Patterson broke in proudly with small 
babblings about the teacher who had prophesied so much 
for her. Her mouth twitched at each phrase. 

‘**Maybe Joe doesn’t care for music, daddy,” she said at 
last and made a skillful shift to Judge Lowe’s rheuma- 
tism. I lounged against a shelf of paint cans while we 
gossiped, and the time slid on without a single customer 


while Patterson dozed in his chair, a yesterday’s Cincin- 
nati Enquirer spread on his knees and his loose lips smil- 
ing. But he jumped as the door banged. Walter MeCurdy 
nodded to me and blushed for Judith so that I warmed 
fraternally, wondering how he managed a courtship on 
these terms. The sunny window made his head romantic 
and I envied the fair curls as he reached down a jar of 


. some oil from a shelf and found a quarter in the pocket of 


his leather apron. 

“Well, Walter,’ said Patterson rather stiffly, “I saw 
you in church.” 

“And I hope you’re not being worked to death,” the 
girl smiled. ‘It’s a shame that horse bit Mr. McCurdy.” 

He grinned, foolishly flexing his naked biceps, and the 
ancient staled ballad hopped into my mouth. The smith, 
a mighty man was he. The muscles of his brawny arms 
were strong as iron bands. I doubted that Walter could be 
worked to death, though the McCurdy smithy was the 
only one in town, since Bill McCurdy always bought off 
rivals or, given the backing of a little liquor, drove them 
out with blows. I hoped the boy was a milder character. 
He did not stay to be admired, and the sun made his bare 
shoulders gleam as he strode off down the plank sidewalk, 
balancing the heavy jar on a palm. 

“He oughtn’t go round like that,’? Patterson com- 
mented sourly, “‘in an apron and pants. It isn’t refined.” 

““He’s mighty handsome,’ I said, ‘‘and I’ll bet he could 
break rocks on his chest. It’s a shame he’s dumb.” 

Patterson thought that Walter would have very little 
to say for himself if he could talk. And anyhow he wasn’t 
anything but a blacksmith’s helper.- Wasn’t it true that 
lots of grand-opera stars married dukes and so on? 

“Oh, daddy,” Judith said with a faint wail in her voice, 
“don’t be so silly!” 

“Well, now,” he beamed, ‘‘it’s all right being modest, 
Judy, but let’s ask Joe if you haven’t got as good a 
soprano as any ——” 

““Joe never was any sort of a liar, daddy. You don’t 
have to answer, Joe,” she cried. 

“But didn’t Professor Rothschild write me that Hy 

I gulped thankfully as some farmer came stamping in 
for a paintbrush, and I hurried down the street, glad that 

(Continued on Page 110) 
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O-DAY there is 
|: great, growing, 
gripping curi- 
osity about life as it 
is behind the veil of 
blindness, curiosity 
caused perhaps by the 
plight of the soldiers 
of France, soldiers of 
Britain, soldiers of 
Canada, and espe- 
cially by the American 
soldiers whose eyes 
were shot out, blown 
out or bayoneted out 
on the battlefields of 
France and Belgium. 
Those who have 
known these men or 
heard of them or felt 
for them may perhaps 
welcome the message 
I give—that the life 
of the blind man need 
not be one of dark- 
ness, but may be one 
of hope, perhaps of 
happiness. I know, 
because I am blind, 
and yet happy. 
Helen Keller wrote 
to me while I still lay 
in a Chicago hospital 
with my last eye raw 
from the surgeon’s 
knife: ‘‘In your jour- 
ney through the dark- 
ness you will touch 
many things that are 
sweet and beautiful and good.” I have 
touched them, but not in the darkness. My 
journey has much color and many changes. 
It is one of the mistakes most people make— 
that the blind are always in the dark. And 
some blind people make it, too, because 
they have never seen, because they have 
never learned to tell darkness from light. 
I have been blind two years, and yet Iam 
seldom in the dark. Sometimes I seem to 
stand in a world covered deep with glisten- 
ing snow. Sometimes it seems as though 
I were in the midst of endless verdure, in 
shades from the darkest green to the most 
brilliant emerald. Sometimes there is noth- 
ing but ivory white, sometimes pearl gray. 
Sometimes as though I stood amid the 
brown smoke of burning forests. Some- 
times I see a flat black, broken by great 
patches of dazzling white. Often, as I 
pause upon the street, I seem to stand in 
the center of a pale immensity stretching 
away on all sides into illimitable horizons. 
Poets talk about the veil of blindness, but 
there is no veil. A veil can be seen. I see 
nothing but a vast emptiness. And yet my 
elbows are touched by garments as they 
pass. Footsteps come and go. I hear the 
clang of gongs, the rush of traffic, the talk 
and laughter of women and children. All about me I 
feel the current, the quiver of life, of trees, birds, animals 
and men; and yet I seem to stand alone looking into 
an immeasurable, unpeopled nothingness. It gives one a 
queer feeling, almost uncanny, yet not distressing. 





How Blindness Came 


ike experience of being blind is an interesting one, but 
the process of getting blind is more interesting still. Of 
course there are all ways of getting blind. I knew a police- 
man who lost his sight in a‘fight with burglars. They 
rapped the back of his head against the pavement, and 
when he came to he was as blind as an iron dog. The blow 
had jarred the retina off both his eyes. You can blind 
yourself almost any day by walking into a close hot room 
and sitting down beside a basin of wood alcohol. Or you 
can accomplish the same result by drinking the alcohol. 

I became blind in two hours from a cause which no doc- 
tor was ever able to find out. In those days I paddled a 
canoe. I feel half ashamed to mention that, for fear some- 
body should take me for the kind of canoeman who 
freights his frail craft with forty-five pillows, a phonograph 
and a girl, and pushes it along after the fashion of a 
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“I Saw Something Thick and Green Dropping Down Over My Vision Like the Drop 


After Becoming Totally Blind 


gondola. I plead guilty to four cushions and an occasional 
girl, but on the whole I was the kind of canoeist who 
wanted to hike—to climb the high waves of Huron and 
Erie and to fight the seething rivers of unsettled Canada. 
Also, I used my canoe as a workshop. On this lovely June 
morning, with my little craft ballasted with a pail of ice 
and a case of liquid refreshment, I had paddled to a shady 
nook, stretched a board across the gunwales, set upon it a 
small typewriter, and was busily hammering out a scenario 
which in after months was resolutely turned down by 
every movie manager to whom I dared offer it. A little 
later, while I was busily registering all kinds of emotions, I 
noticed something thick and green edging out from below 
my left eyelid. There was no uneasiness, not the slightest 
pain—only that thick green thing crept lower over my 
sight, like the drop curtain at a theater. It took two hours 
to fall, after which I took something off the ice and ate 
lunch. Afterward the green faded out of the curtain and it 
became gray with occasional lapses into other colors. I 
never saw through that eye again. 

I never missed that eye because I had another left, and 
one eye is just as good as a hundred; in fact, I have often 
marveled at Nature’s extravagance in bestowing two per- 
fectly good eyes on a single individual. One can readily 
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see the necessity of 
two arms, two legs or 
even two ears. But 
why two eyes? Of 
course a second eye 
comes in handy when 
the first has been 
lost, but on that basis 


fair to have provided 
every man with four 
legs. How inexpres- 
sibly convenient to 
one whose regular legs 
had, say, been bitten 
off by a shark, could 
he on reaching shore 
put a pair of boots 
on his unemployed 
feet and walk off as 
though nothing had 
happened. Then in 
the matter of teeth— 
how infinitely more 
useful had Providence 
outfitted each man 
with spare teeth. 
There are few men 
who could not get 
through life very well 
with one eye, but alas, 
how few of us are able 
to carry our own teeth 
with us to the grave. 
What a blessing to 
humanity could men 
at the age of fifty 
superannuate their 
worn-out teeth and 
call out reserves of teeth to continue the 
battle against beef and bread. 

This waste of eyes seems one of the 
most inexcusable errors which Nature has 
committed against her children. When I 
contemplate the world, which I shall never 
see again, and think of the millions of peo- 
ple who are carrying round millions of 
superfluous eyes while others like myself 
haven’t even half an eye, it makes me a 
rebel against Fate. If Nature with all the 
billions of eyes in her store had only let me 
keep my one last eye—how much I should 
have owed her. But she took it. 


The Very Beginning 


O MANY people like to hear the begin- 

ning of things. ‘‘When did it begin?” 
they ask me. I tell them it began forty 
years before I was born; or perhaps four 
hundred years. In the latter half of that 
period my father was in the prime of young 
manhood. Those were the days when men 
went about their affairs in shirt collars that 
reached their ears, and high hats. They 
called them beaver hats, because the silk- 
worm had not yet bored his way into the 
hatters’ trade. My father used to go to 
bed each night with his high beaver hat on a table close 
beside him. And when he woke in the morning he would 
sit up in bed, clap his beaver on his brown curls and roar 
for soda water—not the sweet kind that you get at the 
fountain, but that old dry kind that tasted so cool and 
good when you had spent the preceding evening with a 
circle of merry friends round the punch bowl. 

And when the soda came he would reach under the 
pillow, pull out a bit of glass with a gold band round it, 
screw it in his right eye, and there it remained all day. 
He called it his eyeglass. They call it a monocle now. 
When he engaged himself to marry, what more natural than 
that his young fiancée should take this monocle, screw it 
into her own eye, and glance coquettishly at her loved one. 


Then she smiled delightedly, for never before had he } | 


J 


seemed so handsome. There were questions—explana- 
tions. Then she knew for the first time that she, too, was 
shortsighted. Next evening he came, bringing a secon* 
bit of glass circled with gold, and after that my father ¢ #4" 
mother went through life with a pair of spectacles halved 
between them. That was the beginning, so far as I knew, 
of my blindness. 

Twenty years afterward my mother, buying herself a 
monocle in a distant city, bethought to buy me a pair 
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of spectacles. She brought them home 
when I was eleven years old. They 
opened a new world to me. Presently 
they broke, and I bought myself a new 
pair. Physician—oculist—optometrist? 
Who thought of such people in those 
times? Doctors were to saw off legs, cure 
the scarlet fever. As for eyes—pouf! 
Each man was his own optometrist, his 
own oculist. I used to march into a drug 
store, plank down three dollars, pick out 
a pair of glasses as though they were a 
pair of gloves, focus them on the signs 
across the street, and then use them to 


by the light of a flickering gas jet. I 
never knew what an oculist was until 
I was twenty-one years old. He told me I 
would probably be blind in twenty years, 
and advised me to cut out books. I did 
so and took up dancing and other pleas- 
ures. Those eyes lasted just two years 
longer than the doctor promised. Then, 
at the height of my journalistic success, I 
was forced to turn out and begin life 
again. I was not yet blind. I did not 
entirely give up writing, for I was never 
able to do that. But my newspaper 
career was past. It was six years later 
when that green curtain crept down 
over my sight, that day when I was hammering out an 
unsalable scenario in my canoe among the lily pads and 
the lilies. 

With the eye that still remained to me I saw many 
strange things, for the process of growing blind is an enter- 
taining one. Looking into the midnight sky I always saw 
three moons, joined so that they looked like the ace of 
clubs—in contour, of course, not in color. The moons in- 
creased in number. Toward the last they looked like a 
large and luscious bunch of grapes. The stripes on my 
shirt cuffs took strange geometric patterns. 


The Good Eye Begins to Go 


ie I LIGHTED a match it was surrounded by an aura 
as big as a dollar and as brilliant as a pinwheel.. When 
I looked toward an arc light I saw an aura big enough and 
round enough to make a turntable for a locomotive. It 
was made of light shafts of the most dazzling green, shot 
with reds and yellows and surrounded at its outer edge with 
splendid rings of red, blue and gold. A dozen of these made 


|. adisplay worth going miles and paying an admission fee to 


look at. I once knew a blind man whose eyes were always 


) full of sights like 


these, only they 
moved. His wheels 
turned round with 
frightful rapidity, 
and there were jets 
of spouting fire. He 
needed no matches 
to set off his display. 
The wheels circled 
and the jets spouted 


mad, and the doc- 
tors cut out both bis 
eyes. It gave no re- 
lief, and the wheels 
continued to spin. 


his private display of 
pyrotechnics, and for- 
got to notice them. 

Duringthese years 
the fading of my 
sight had interfered 
only a little with the 
pleasure of living. 
My one eye was do- 
ing valiant service. 
Its sight was very, 
very short; but, after 


man is not badly off. 
Spectacles will help 
him; so will an opera 
glass, and I carried 
a tiny one in my 
waistcoat pocket. 
People stared a bit 


ous people must 
have their stare. But 


length of vision that 





““I Loved That Eye. It Brought Me Everything of Beauty an Eye Could 


one eye was a wonder. Nothing escaped that came within 
its range. The faces, the hats, the dogs, the babies, the 
windows and the motor cars—that eye saw them all. I 
couldn’t walk half a mile without seeing something to 
think about or talk about or laugh about. I loved that eye 
and enjoyed it. It brought me everything of beauty an 
eye could find; and beauty always delighted me—beauty 
of men, beauty of women, of dogs, of horses, of trees, of 
houses, of clouds; the deep magenta of the sumac; the 
red flaming of autumn maples; cypress and Spanish moss 
blooming over Southern swamps; cold white moonlight 
striking into forest vistas; a brown crumpled leaf floating 
under bare trees on a gray-green stream; blue-topped 
mountains and billowing cataracts; the glimmer of snow 
over dark earth; golden sunset glowing through tall white 
birches on a black Northern lake. These and other sights 
are what my eye brought me. They still live, and still come 
to fill the great emptiness that Nature has cast about me. 
But the pictures are all old. There are no new ones, and 
never will be. At this point the famed ejaculation of Mr. 
Poe’s bird of night might appropriately be made. 

And now the good old eye which had stayed by me for 
half a lifetime began to lose its usefulness, A cataract was 





“‘Every Night I Watched the Red Sun Going Down Behind the Water”? 
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creeping over it, one of those leathery 
growths that thicken until sight is ex- 
tinguished. Very slowly, very gradually 
the world was retreating from me. When 
I mislaid things they were hard to find 
again, A white collar on a white cloth was 
lost to me. I might pass a black chair a 
dozen times and never see the black hat 
which I had put there. Steps became a 
problem. They looked flat and I must 
descend gingerly. A man with his back 
to a window was a mere silhouette. He 
might be a blond dude or a black waiter. 
I began to pass friends without knowing 
them. At social gatherings I had to stare 
painfully before recognizing an acquaint- 
ance. It became embarrassing and I 
withdrew from such gayeties. From the 
second row of the parquet I could no 
longer distinguish the faces upon the 
stage. Once or twice at photoplays of 
merit I asked leave to sit among the 
musicians. Then I stopped going. 


Success in Writing 


T REQUIRED two hours to look over a 

newspaper that I had once scanned in 
twenty minutes. In crossing streets I had 
to keep from shadows, for one of them 
might conceal a coming motor car. When I entered the 
shadow I could no longer see into the sunlight. After the 
night had fallen I hesitated at street corners. I was not 
afraid of the glaring headlights which annoyed so many 
people. I liked them. It was the worn-out dashlights 
that bothered me. They rushed at me out of the dark- 
ness, and I must jump to avoid them. Once I did not 
jump soon enough, and the half-lighted car hurled me 
into the arms of a friend whom I had not met for twenty 
years. After that I waited at busy street corners and 
begged passers-by to lead me across. 

And yet during this period I came back. The ideas, the 
observations, the thoughts that had accumulated in my 
mind during years of journalistic inaction began to come 
out again in the form of popular essays which local news- 
papers bought eagerly. I received higher prices than I had 
ever hoped for. My name was played up in headlines half 
an inch high. My stuff was read and discussed, and com- 
mented on in other prints. I was successful, but it was 
not to last. 

My earlier friends died or drifted away from me. I saw 
fewer and fewer people and lived to myself more and 
more. It was a gradual preparation for the days of lone- 
liness when I should 
see no friends—or 
almost none. I be- 
came reconciled to 
it. There were other 
things. I could still 
read after a fashion, 
and the doctors said 
I need no _ longer 
deny myself. The 
sky was as blue as 
ever and the sun- 
light still danced 
upon the water. I 
still went out in my 
canoe and felt my 
way through wind- 
ing waterways. 
Sometimes when the 
night was heavy I 
seemed to be float- 
ing in black midair. 
I could not see the 
water that rippled 
beneath my boat or 
the trees on either 
side. But above the 
trees was the starry 
sky. It wound, too, 
like the river below, 
and I could steer by 
its direction. Once 
or twice I lost my- 
self in black dark- 
ness, but I blundered 
on through the 
gloom until at last I 
blundered into the 
right way. There 
was no danger, it was 
not deep; but I no 
longer dared outer 
and wilder waters. 

(Continued on 
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Lady Violet Was an Erratic Driver at Best, and Ozzie Was Not Enjoying Himself 


The little more and how much it is. —BROWNING. 


through the English lanes with a nervous reck- 

lessness that seemed to fitin with Lady Violet’s 
decidedly perturbed mood. She was an erratic driver at 
best, and Ozzie was not enjoying himself, though to be 
with Lady Violet was the great purpose and pleasure of his 
life—had been for six years, ever since he had met her at 
Ascot, he frankly admitted. 

‘It’s getting worse all the time,” she said, avoiding a 
furniture van that loomed up unexpectedly round a leafy 
curve, by one of the supreme miracles of life. 

Ozzie's position was a trying one. Lady Violet was suf- 
fering an acute attack of what she called husbanditis, 
which meant there was a difference of opinion between her 
and Sir George; and on these occasions Ozzie was supposed 
to hold Lady Violet’s hand with a subtle blend of tender 
camaraderie and strong man’s passion, and just under- 
stand—letting Lady Violet do most of the talking. 

The former was quite out of the question of course, as 
she was driving, and Ozzie felt the latter to be distinctly 
dangerous in Lady Violet’s present state of health, for the 
same reason. 

‘“‘Why shouldn’t I have Ferdie down two Sundays 
runnin’, as George calls it? Let ’em run! And Ferdie’s a 
genius! Anybody with a soul above huntin’ and shootin’ 
would thrill at the thought of having Ferdinand Green 
composing under his very roof!” 

She bethought herself of the brake not one second too 
soon When Ozzie recovered he spoke. 

“Perhaps it was a mistake to put a piano in his bed- 
room,” he said. 

‘What nonsense! He must have a piano in his bed- 
room! All geniuses do! And I got all the scratches 
off George’s damned old oak—or rather Biles did. The 
ear is not running well this morning, Ozzie. Have you 
noticed?”’ 

Fer a moment Lady Violet assumed a contemplative 
explession, reminding one vaguely of a chauffeur’s. 

“Couldn’t you suggest that he doesn’t play at four 
A.M.?” asked Ozzie. 

Lady Violet turned and looked at him. It was a disap- 
proving look and the car swerved violently toward the 
side of the road with the force of it. 

““You’re an ass, dear thing. Of course I can’t suggest 
any such absurd arrangement. Besides, it’s divine listen- 
ing to Ferdie’s music floating through one’s dreams! 
George ought to be ashamed of himself.” 

Ozzie grinned. But Lady Violet maintained a stoic 
calm. 


ADY VIOLET’S canary-yellow little car sped 


’ 
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“George isa bore! I hate to say it, Ozziekins, it grieves 

me to the heart, but George is a bore—and I am a wretched, 

wretched woman.” eon 

“T like him,” said Ozzie stoutly. ‘‘He’s a topping good 
sort. I like him quite as much as Ferdie, Vi! And what’s 
more, so do you! I’d like to hear anyone else call George 
a bore in your presence! Look out!”’ 

Lady Violet whisked by a high two-wheeled cart, barely 
grazing one of the wheels. 

““Wasn’t that old Colonel Pritchard?” she asked hap- 
pily. ‘Poor old thing, I really must ask him to tea some 
day.” 

She drove through the gates of the Sussex Golf Club 
and slowed up at the first green with great style and 
precision. 

In the meantime Sir George and Eve Sartoris were 
galloping over the Downs. Eve rode carelessly, a little 
slouchily; she was if anything too much at home on a 
horse, but she was the real English horsewoman for all 
that, perhaps because of that. They pulled up their 
panting animals by common unspoken assent and stood 
looking across the green slopes, the stretch of yellow sand 
beyond, the glittering thread of sea in the distance. 

“It’s good to see you on a horse,” he said, and edged 
nearer to her. ‘‘I believe every mount in my stable knows 
your hand and is glad, Eve!” 

She threw him a happy glance, then grew serious and 
sighed a little. ‘“‘That’s the tragedy of it,’’ she answered 
and put her hand gently on her horse’s neck. 

““What’s tragic about it?”’ 

“Oh, not having all the horses I want! Not having any, 
in fact! Just exercising my friends’ horses!”’ 

“T say Eve! That’s not kind. You can ride any horse 


of mine whenever you want to, here or in town. You 
know that, don’t you?” 
“‘T’m sorry,’’ she answered penitently.. “‘Yes, dear 


George, I know that. You are always so darling to me— 
you and Vi—only sometimes ——” 

She touched her horse ever so lightly with her crop and 
they were off again. 

“T hear Lady Margaret is coming down this afternoon,” 
she said as they cantered up the drive that led to the fine 
old house. ' 

“So Vi tells me,”’ he answered a little dubiously. “‘She’s 
just out of jail, I believe.” 

Eve laughed. 


PRESTON 


“‘She hunger-struck. I even think she was forci- 
bly fed! She must tell us all about it.” 

“‘She will—probably before the servants! Every 
harrowing detail.’”’» And Sir George lapsed into 
rather a gloomy silence. 

“Ts Ferdinand Green coming?” Eve asked. 

““Of course. The piano was tuned this morning. Vi and 
I discussed the necessity of the piano in the bedroom at 
great length.” 

Again the silence. 

“Poor George. Cheer up, old friend. Ferdie’s much 
better than Moroni! Always remember that. What be- 
came of Moroni, by the way?” 

‘Oh, Vi discovered that he was a rotter—mercifully 
before he painted the old kitchen wall blue and put 


mirrors in it! He disappeared. I believe he made Italian | 


love to Vi one day, and that did for him.”” And Sir George 


lit a cigarette calmly. 
1 


Foeeble GREEN arrived at tea time. He was tall and 
thin, wore plush waistcoats and strange-looking ties 


made out of silks and satins which he bought himself by | 


the yard and had carefully copied from an early Victorian 
model, and in his pale deep eyes was the light of one who is 
listening to sounds heard only by himself. 
tinctly gifted, cheerfully sure of his genius and of its ulti- 
mate recognition, very happy about it all. And when he 
was not thinking of himself he was thinking of Lady 
Violet. 


She had told him all about the incident of the piano and | 


the scratched oak—as a matter of fact it was rather badly 


‘damaged and Sir George had been extremely patient about 


it—and Ferdie had immediately offered to write a string 
quartet and dedicate it to him; began it that very night, 
in fact. 

“‘Must he play in the middle of the night?”’ Sir George 
had asked Lady Violet the next morning. 

“‘Considering that he is composing a string quartet and 


that he is dedicating it to you I think you're pretty un- |} 


grateful,’’ replied Lady Violet. 


He was dis- ! 








Sir George had memories of a Monday pop at St. James’ | | 


Hall which he had unwittingly attended years before, 
having absent-mindedly followed a stream of people up 
the steps at the right, upon entering the building, instead 
of going down other steps at the left, where the Christie 
Minstrels were performing. He had hated the very name 


“quartet” ever since, and the idea of having the rum | 


thing dedicated to him was an-abhorrent one. 


“Pretty ungrateful!’’ repeated Lady Violet, and turned 
away. But at the door she felt sorry for him—souls in 


outer darkness are piteous things. ‘‘ You see,’’’she added 








more kindly, ‘‘if a melody comes to him he must write it 
down, simply must! Otherwise it might be lost forever.” 
“I quite see what a loss that would be,” Sir George 
replied, “if it were a melody! And I’ve no objection to 
his writin’ down anything he jolly well likes—but must 
he play it on the piano from three-thirty to quarter to 
five?”’ 
“T’ve tried to explain to you that he must, George dear.” 
Lady Violet’s tone was infinitely weary. ‘“I—I wish you 
could understand!” 
/ ‘Allright, Vi. I can sleep in the gardener’s cottage.” 

“The beds are excellent,” she answered; ‘I'll tell Biles 
to have your pyjamas taken over, and some blankets.’ 

But Sir George did not sleep in ‘the gardener’s cottage. 
He locked up the piano and told Ferdie he would give him 
the key in the morning. .And-Ferdie had roared with 
laughter. So had Eve—which gave Lady Violet another 
attack of husbanditis. 

“And I believe that Eve encourages him, Ozzie. That 
girl is getting altogether tiresome. Do you know what 
I think?” Lady Violet paused impressively. ‘I think she 
is actually trying to flirt with my George! Upon my soul, 
I do!” 

“Good old George!” said Ozzie. ‘Besides, what do you 
care?”’ 

“What do I care?’ What on earth do you mean by 
that?” 

“You’ve got us!”” And Ozzie grinned outrageously, 

Lady Violet wasn’t in the least offended at this mon- 
strous remark. 

“You! You, indeed! A fat lot of good you are to me! 
You don’t even understand! And you know very well 
I do care and that it’s my duty to care. It’s my sacred 
duty to care! And it would be very injurious for George 
to start flirting at his time of life. It isn’t as if he’d done 
it from his youth up.” 

“Like others,” said Ozzie, adding hastily, ‘‘He’s looking 
very fit.” 

“That’s just the superficial point of view I should ex- 
pect from you,” Lady Violet replied witheringly, “and 
Ididn’tsay George 
was flirting with 
Eve. I said I be- 
lieved she was try- 
ing to flirt with 
him.” 

“And Eve’s a 
good sort,’’ Ozzie 
continued. ‘‘I’d 
stake a lot on that. 
She’s all right, Vi.”’ 

' “T sincerely 
hope so,’’ said 
Lady Violet signif- 
icantly. “Though 
I do think her 
studio has had a 
deteriorating 
effect upon her; I 
do, really.” 

“In what way, 
I would like to 
know?” asked Oz- 

zie, deeply inter- 
ested. 3 

““Well, she 
doesn’t do her hair 
as well as she used 
to, for one thing. 
Youneedn’tlaugh! 
When a woman be- 
gins doing her hair 
carelessly all of a 
sudden, itindicates 
some structural 
change in her, 
mentally or mor- 
Ely. That I'll 
swear to! Some- 
thing’s wrong. 
And when some- 
thing’s wrong you 
don’t want a 
woman to start 
understanding 
your husband! 
(ve my opinion of 
studios, anyway.’ 
Lady Violet 
oressed herlipsom- 
ously together. 
“Tt’s cheap liv- 

ing in a studio. 
That’s why she 
loes it, since her 
nother died. Be- 
sides, she paints, 
loesn’t she?” 
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“Have you seen her work? I pause in loving charity. 
No, no, studios are all right for the middle classes and for 
geniuses of course, but on a girl brought up like Eve 
Sartoris they’re bound to leave their mark.” 

“You frighten me,” said Ozzie cheerfully. 

“Oh, you can scoff, friend Ozzie. And she can have all 
the studio parties—wasn’t that last one fun? And it’s 
quite true that George is my husband and labors under 
that disadvantage—but I’m very fond of him all the same, 
and if I’d had any children he would have been the father 
of them. And if Eve starts vamping him, as Cissie Van T. 
would say " 

She thought of something suddenly. ‘How outrageous 
of George to lock up Ferdie’s piano! He’ll probably never 
put his feet in our house again!” 

Well, here was Ferdie; and his long narrow feet were 
very much at home beating a complicated rhythm on the 
leg of one of Sir George’s most cherished Queen Anne tables. 

“It’s something quite new. It’s never been done, 
never! I'll play it to you after tea.” A little trickle of 
cream fell onto the plush waistcoat, but Ferdie was too 
absorbed to notice it. “I think I’ll introduce it into the 
scherzo of the quartet,’’ he said and helped himself to a 
hot buttered muffin. 

“How is the divine quartet?’’ Lady Violet asked. 
“George is so set up about it!”” She threw a significant 
glance in Sir George’s direction. 

“T’ve brought the score down. 
scherzo here.” 

“That’s great!” replied Sir George politely. 
here’s Lady Margaret.’ 

Lady Violet flew into Lady Margaret’s arms with a little 
scream of welcome. 

“My brave one, my martyr! And how thin! My dear, 
it’s wonderful!” 

Lady Margaret pulled her belt about four inches away 
from her still portly waist and permitted it to snap back 
against her body again. 

“Half a stone,” she announced. ‘How are you, every- 
body? Vi, dear, bless you. How do, Sir George? Ah, the 
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genius,” and she smiled brilliantly in Ferdie’s direction. 
“Half a stone and a bit! Would have been much more, 
but they found out I was an earl’s daughter—that ass, 
Milly, sent some underclothes to me and a crest turned up 
on something or other. After that the fat was in the fire, 
the snobs! I refused to be released on promise of good 
behavior, so they turned me out, neck and crop. Just as 
I was going to be forcibly fed too, worse luck! Beastly 
bore. No sugar, please.’’ 

“Aren’t women wonderful!” exclaimed Lady Violet. 
“You must tell us all about it, Maggie. We’ll get the vote, 
won’t we, my dear?” 

“Been smashing more plate glass in Regent Street, 
I see,” remarked Sir George, and he helped Lady Mar- 
garet to some seedcake. 

“What of it?” she retorted a little snappily. “It’s 
better than burning government buildings, which is what 
you men did at the time of the Reform Bill! What’s more, 
we'll come to that—and worse than that—if you don’t 
take warning.’”’ And she bit darkly into the seedcake. 

“Don’t mind Georgie Porgie,”’ said Lady Violet gayly. 
“You just go on being your splendid selves. And trust 
England! How I wish I had the heroism to smash a 
window! Being the poor harem type of woman, I don’t 
dare. Only, why Regent Street, Maggie? Bond Street 
is so much more representative. It would make all May- 
fair think. I wish you’d choose Bond Street, dear.” 

“I suggested Bond Street, but they seemed to prefer 
the—shall we say the more middle-class thoroughfare. 
These are democratic times, you know. One has to con- 
sider the people nowadays.” 

Sir George got up from his chair. 
observed, but they all looked at him. 

“What do you say to a game of billiards before dinner, 
Eve?” he continued. 

Eve rose with evident enthusiasm. “TI’d adore a game,” 
she said. ‘‘Want to come, Ozzie?” 

Ozzie caught the flicker of Lady Violet’s eyelids. 
“Sorry, Miss Eve. Promised to be fourth at bridge. 
Besides, you and old George would slaughter me.” 

“Coward,” said 
Eve calmly, turn- 
ing toward the 
door. 

“We can’t play 
bridge anyway,” 
remarked Lady 
Violet. “Eve 
leaves us three to 
play, as Ferdie has 
a soul above bridge. 
It doesn’t mat- 
ter, darling,’ she 
added as Eve hesi- 
tated at the door; 
“we'll make him 
tell us all about 
his new rhythm. 
Run along, chil- 
dren. Bless you.” 
And Lady Violet 
lit a cigarette be- 
nignly. 

Only Ozzie 
noticed the deep- 
ening pink of her 
cheeks, noticed it 
and thought about 
it long after it had 
faded. Decidedly 
things weregetting 
worse all the time; 
it was beginning to 
fidget him, and 
Ferdie’s new 
rhythm was no 
consolation, 
though Lady Vio- 
let revived mar- 
velously under its 
pagan swing. 


“Gad,”’ was all he 
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ty UST you so 

plainly show 
howmyfriendsbore 
you?” she asked, 
looking into Sir 
George’s dressing 
room before 
dinner. 

He was putting 
the finishing 
touches to his im- 
maculate tie and 
Lady Violet 
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Trunk and Leather Goods Store. He was getting 

ready to change his window display. In front of 
him was a stack of yellow-leather suitcases for which 
he was painfully lettering a large 
cardboard sign which should read, 
““Guaranteed Value, Only $8.50 
Each.” 

A handsome automobile with a 
monogram on the door drove up 
to the curb in front and stopped. 
A well-dressed woman got 
out of the car and came into 
the store. The trunk man 
dropped his marking brush 
ina hurry and went hopefully 
forward to meet his customer. 
The colored chauffeur had 
also got out of the automo- 
bile and entered the place, 
carrying a black walrus-skin 
traveling bag, which he set 
heavily on the floor. 

“This is the bag I bought 
for my husband’s Christmas 
present,’’ said the lady 
pleasantly. 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the 
merchant uneasily. 

Even the most expensive 
hand bag might have a flaw 
in it somewhere which could 
be the basis of a complaint. 
He opened it up and looked 
inside at the array of white- 
celluloid toilet articles tucked 
neatly in the little pockets. 
Everything seemed all right. 

“T guess you want your 
husband’s initials put on 
those brushes,’ said the 
trunk man cheerfully. “Tl 
be glad to do it, and you can 
get them to-morrow.” 

“Why no, I didn’t bring 
it in for that,” the lady in- 
terrupted. ‘‘You see, when 
I bought the bag we thought 
we were going to Europe this 
summer. But all the newspapers say it will be a bad 
time to go abroad on account of poor hotel accommoda- 
tions and all that, so we have decided not to go this 
year. And so of course my husband hasn’t any use for 
the traveling bag.” 

“But Christmas was two months ago,” protested the 
merchant. ‘I don’t see how I can exchange it at this 
late date.” 

The lady bristled ever so slightly. 


| HAPPENED in on the proprietor of the Leading 




















The Store 


How Retailers Even Up 


“FMHE date ought not to make any difference,” she said 

firmly. ‘‘The bag has never been used; in fact, it has 
not been out of my hall closet since the day after Christ- 
mas. Even the price tag is on it yet.” 

The price tag was on it sure enough—some mysterious 
characters for the wholesale cost and on the reverse side 
in large plain figures, $100. The unhappy trunk-store man 
had to make his decision quickly. On the one hand there 
was a hundred-dollar article that would probably have to 
wait until another Christmas to get sold again; but on the 
other hand there was a customer who owned an auto- 
mobile with a gold monogram on it who would probably 
be peeved if he refused to do what she wanted. He de- 
cided in favor of the customer, and being a wise man who 
believes in doing disagreeable things gracefully he assumed 
a cheerful and almost grateful manner. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, ‘‘I’ll be glad to exchange it for you. 
How would you like to swap it for a nice wardrobe trunk? 
I have some beauties—just arrived from the factory—all 
fixed up with a hat compartment and everything.” 

His suggestion fell on unresponsive ears; he was not to 
get off so easily. 

“‘No, there is nothing I am in need of just now,” said the 
customer resolutely. ‘‘I will just let you refund me the 
money.” 

Another brain storm on the part of the storekeeper. His 
mind harked back to the busy days of December, when his 
store was full of customers gayly buying holiday gifts, the 
cash register ringing every minute and so much money in 
the till each night that he was afraid to leave it inthe store, 
but carried it home and hid it under the mattress. But 
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now it was February—and different. All the holiday 
money had been sent away to expectant creditors; a note 
was-due' at the bank; only occasional customers in the 
store and some of them merely wanted repairing done. In 
February a hundred ‘dollars is a lot of money. 

But ‘there stood the customer who owned a big auto- 
mobile with a gold monogram on the door waiting for her 
money, She had friends and relatives who sometimes 
needed trunks and leather goods; a word from her might 
send them to his competitors. He wavered over to his 

desk and gloomily wrote out a check, which he 

handed to the customer, trying to be pleasant 
_ about it for the sake of future business. He 

watched her get into her car and drive off, gave 
the hundred-dollar traveling bag a disgusted kick 
and.came back to his work of sign 
writing. 

“That little transaction cost me at 
least fifty dollars,” he said when he 
could trust himself to talk. “It was 
bought a week before Christmas and 
after it had gone out of the store I 
had several calls for just such an article. 
Being distinctly a holiday item, I will 
have to pack it away until next Decem- 
ber and then sell it at a reduction, 
because it will be a little out of style. And 
it will take just as much valuable time to 
sell it the second time as it did the first.” 

“It didn’t seem very fair on the lady’s 
part,” I ventured. 

“T’ll say it wasn’t fair!” replied the trunk 
man. ‘‘And I wouldn’t have given her the 
money except that she belongs to an in- 
fluential family and I was afraid I might 
lose their trade.”’ 

I noticed that he had thrown away the 
sign on which he had advertised his suitcases 
at eight-fifty and was making a new one 
which read, “‘Splendid value, $10.” 

“ Aren’t you making a mistake?” I asked. 
“Half an hour ago you were going to sell 
those suitcases for eight-fifty 
and now you are asking ten 
dollars. How come?” 

“‘T have got to do it to make up the loss 
I have just sustained,” the trunk man said 

seriously. “At eight-fifty I would make a 
little profit if there were no such trans- 
actions as you have just seen. 
But I have been thinking it 
over and decided that I can’t 
sell them for less than ten 
dollars.” 

I left the proprietor of the 
Leading Trunk and Leather 
Goods Store to his thoughts and 
sign writing. But the incident 
opened up a long vista of specu- 
lation. The purchasers of an 
assorted lot of suitcases were 
going to be taxed a dollar and 
a half apiece extra because one 
woman with a fine automobile 
and rich relations had put over 
something that was not fair. 
Do people impose on _ store- 
keepers? And if so do store- 
keepers charge more for their 
goods to make up for such 
losses? Are the reasonable 
customers paying for the unreasonable- 
ness of the other kind? 

I entered the Guaranty Clothing Store 
to find out if men customers ever make 
unreasonable demands, thus increasing the ex- 
pense of natty dressing to all. It is hard to 
believe that anything disagreeable can happen 
in an establishment selling men’s high-grade 
clothing and furnishings. There is a heartiness 
of salesmanship in such places that cannot be duplicated 
elsewhere. Perhaps in the old days when it was necessary 
to dig among piles of clothing on long tables to find a cus- 
tomer’s size there may have been pessimistic clothing 
salesmanship, butit isallgone1iow. It isnotrouble to show 

goods; the racks of clothing slide easily out of the long 
glass show cases and the three-sided mirrors tempt a man 
to try on something and see how the back of his neck 
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actually appears to others. The high-grade clothing 
salesman is a man’s man, earnestly desirous that his 
customers shall walk the streets well dressed. The 
proprietor of the Guaranty was a little shaken out 
of his regular cordiality when I said I supposed it was only 
the stores which cater to women’s trade that have to con- 
tend with unreasonable demands from customers. The 
store porter was at that moment going out the front door 
with a couple of bundles. His employer called him back 
and told me to look carefully at the overcoat he was 
wearing. ° 
It was a nice overcoat. The thought ran dimly through 
my mind that the wages of colored porters must have gone 
up to be able to wear such garments, but feeling that I was 
expected to say something I merely remarked that I bet 
he was a hit with the girls in a coat like that. The porter 
laughed politely and passed on. Then I heard the story 
of the gray overcoat. 


The Story of the Gray Overcoat 


OME three months before, on a Saturday night, when 

clothing stores keep open evenings, a prominent man of 

the city came in with his wife and asked to look at over- 
coats. 

The head salesman waited on the customers. He showed 
them cordially through the stock, trying a garment on 
the gentleman now and then and sticking reasonably 
close to the facts about how distinguished the gentleman 
looked in each one. But his salesmanship was not quite 
successful; the customers said they guessed they would 
look a little further, and went out. The salesman walked 
to the door with them and said heartily that it had been 
a pleasure to wait on them anyhow and if they did not find 
anything that suited better to come back and get the coat 

which had such a dandy set round the 

collar. Sure enough they came back after 

: a while and said they had not found any- 
thing they liked better; if the 
: sleeves on the coat could be 
shortened a little they would 
take it. Shortening sleeves is a 
mere trifle where the sale of an 
eighty-dollar garment is con- 
cerned. The tailor was called 
downstairs and made some marks 
on the cloth with an edged piece 
of chalk, while the salesman 
hovered round 
throwing in a 
suggestion orso 
to show how 
interested he 
was in making 
a perfect fit. 
The coat was 
sent home that 
same night; 
the gentleman 
was a charge 
customer and 
the amount 
was entered 
against him in . 
the ledger. | 

On the first |’ 
of the follow-|}' 
ing month a 
bill was mailed 
tothe customer 
and the next 
day someone 
from his office 
phoned in to 
say that the gentleman was away on a business 
trip and would not be back for some time. On 
the first of the following month the bill was mailed 
again; this time it brought results. The customer 
came in with the bill in his hand and the overcoat] 
on his arm. - | 

He passed by all clerks and hunted up the} 
proprietor. 

“T got your bill for this coat,” he said, “but I | 
don’t feel like paying for it.” 

From long experience the clothing man knew that one 
must be extra polite with a customer who thinks he has) 
a grievance. ‘“‘I certainly don’t want you to. pay for 
anything that isn’t just right,” he said. ‘“‘Let’s look at 
the garment and see what is the trouble.” i 

He held it up and looked it over critically. Outside of} 
the fact that it was wrinkled from a good many miles of 

(Continued on Page 181) 














A Floor Manager May Not 
Lose His Temper if He is 
to Hold His Job 

















Bart Wherry 


lawyer, will move to the county seat and open an 
office there. We don’t like to lose a good citizen, 
particularly one like Bart Wherry, who has become rather 


Or people are distressed because Bart Wherry, the 


noted over the state because of his speeches 
in conventions and at notable court trials. 

So a committee called on him to see if 
anything could be done. It turned out 
nothing could be done; Bart is going away. 
He talked quite frankly to members of the 
committee. It seems he is tired of keeping 
Charley Millard down. 

Charley Millard is a man of about Bart’s 
age, and in Bart’s employ; he sits in the 
outer office and tells callers when Bart will 
be at leisure. In addition he keeps the books 
and looks after the collections. 

Charley Millard does not really amount to 
a great deal, having tried practicing law for 
himself, but when Bart Wherry wins a big 
case we all say Charley Millard really won 
it; that he looked up the law and told Bart 
what to say in the trial. When Bart makes 
a speech at a convention and the papers 
ring with it, we say Charley Millard wrote the 
speech; that he is bookish, while Bart is not. 

Charley Millard’s wife also believes her 
husband should have the reputation as a 
lawyer enjoyed by his employer, and in the 
course of a long time Bart has become tired 
of the talk. So he is going to the county 
seat to open an office. 

Charley Millard wanted to go along and 
occupy his old position, but Bart said to 
him: “No, Charley, you have already done 
too much for me. I want you to take the 
position in the legal world your talents 
deserve. And at the same time I expect 
Fin. Wilkinson to be nominated this fall 
for President of the United States. It has 
always been said of Fin. that were it not 
for whisky he would occupy the first posi- 
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The Husband Procured 
a Six:Shooter and a Jag 





man; his wife was a model of propriety, and be- 
longed to an excellent family. But there was no 
doubt of the truth of the report. Ben went to 
the home of his parents to live, and Emily re- 
mained in the house where their children were 
born; in a little while they applied quietly to the 
court, and were divorced on account of 
incompatibility. 

Both Ben and Emily were naturally 
quiet and dignified, and since neither of 
them volunteered any information we 
were afraid to ask them. So for a year 
the cause of the trouble between them was 
the town mystery. 

A start was finally made by Tom Wy- 
man, who made a trip to the city with 
Ben, and while they had nothing else 
to do talked about a little of everything 
except the divorce. But Tom 
did say to Ben that though 
Emily had talked rather freely 
to her women friends about their 
differences she had said nothing 
that prevented the boys from 
being on his side. 

Tom had not really heard of 
Emily saying anything, but 
thought he would try that, 
and it worked first rate. 
Ben took a good deal of 
interest in the statement that his 
former wife had been talking about 
him, and, though he didn’t say any- 
thing definite, as soon as Tom re- 
turned home he saw to it that some 
of the women said to Emily that 
though Ben had been talking rather 
freely to the men they were 
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compelled to send for a doctor. There was some talk of 
arresting Ben, though he had always been opposed to 
keeping a cow and particularly to selling milk. 

All this made Ben very angry, so he said to his wife they 
didn’t seem to be cut out for the milk business; that the 
cow had long annoyed him and that since he was doing well 
he would cheerfully buy all the milk the family needed. 
Ben confessed he talked more freely to Emily than he had 
ever done before, but thought he had at least settled the 
cow question forever; the animal was sold at a sacrifice, 
and he heard no more about the matter for three months. 

Then a man came to Ben and said they might as well 
understand each other; that Ben’s cow had broken into 
his garden and damaged things so much that he would no 
longer stand it. Ben 
replied that he had no 
cow, but the man 
proved he had. It 
seemed that Emily had 
bought another cow 
without her husband’s 
knowledge, kept it in a 
neighbor’s barn and was 
again selling milk. 

One word brought on 
another, with the result 
that they parted. 

As [have already ad- 
mitted, I do not know 
Emily’s side of the 

story, which [ re- 
gret; I would like 
to hear her explana- 
tion of one charge 
made by her former 
husband, and 
which investigation 
reveals to be true. 
She has been free from 
Ben two years, and has 
plenty of means; she has 
a barn and a hired man, 


a 






























tion in the gift of the people. Now that no more 
liquor is to be had let Fin..come through with you.” 


Pilson Blair 


1 eres many observers say Pilson Blair is enjoying 
his second wife as much as the Widow Sayer enjoys 
the life insurance she collected from the lodge. 


Ben Barton 


OUGH we are excited in this town nearly every day 
because of a rumor that something is likely to happen 
before night, it usually blows over, and we find 
there was not a great deal in the talk in the first 
place. 

But one day a bomb exploded without the 
slightest preliminary warning: Ben Barton and 
his wife Emily parted. 

We had known them for years, and they seemed 
to get along as well as any respectable married 
couple. They had a nice home and three interest- 








on her side. She also took a good deal of in- 


terest, and by degrees we got the whole story. °° 


Ben told his side, and Emily told hers, fully 
and freely. : 
I know only Ben’s side, which I have heard 
him tell, and perhaps this will be sufficient. 
Ben says his wife not only insisted on keeping 
a cow but sold milk, and he didn’t like it, as it 
was an intimation that he didn’t provide his 


wife with a reasonable amount of spending money. Nor 


>— 


was this all; though they kept a hired man and servant 
girl the cow was very troublesome. Ben says he rarely 
went home in the evening that there 
wasn’t some row about the cow not 


coming up or the children failing to de- 
liver the milk. If it wasn’t that it was 
a dispute about tickets, and one time a 
woman in the neighborhood made a 
great row over the milk sent her, say- 
ing a preservative had been put into it, 
which made her baby so ill she was 





She Had Slipped in 
After Her Father 
Was Asleep 


but since her husband left 
the house she has not 
kept a cow. 


Walt Williams 


ILL MARSH went 
into Walt Williams’ 
grocery and bought a 
sack of apples. Walt not 
only helped Bill eat them 
but invited everyone who 
came in to have an apple 
out of Bill’s sack. Walt 





as has been the victim of tasters for 
——_ p- 


years, and was getting even. 
Belle Davison 


HE school-teacher, Miss Belle 
Davison, very gentle, womanly 


ing children. Ben 
was prosperous, 
and generally said 
to be a coming 












and popular, reached forty-three without a love affair, and 
was a credit to her admirable sex in every way; few had 
ever lived in the neighborhood who were equally liked. 
But one day a scamp of a fellow began paying her atten- 
tion, and she became madly infatuated with him; she ran 
after him as madly as a girl of seventeen ever chased a 








sweetheart; she violated her own rules, one after 
another, and the neighbors were shocked. 

Not that she actually did anything wrong; 
the astounding thing was that she fell violently 
in love, and was as sentimental and foolish as 
a girl. It was pitiful, tragical; and the scamp 
upon whom she lavished her affection didn’t 
appreciate it, but married another woman. Belle 
Davison is so thin and unhappy now that meet- 
ing her on the street is as depressing as a funeral. 


Andrew Hackbarth 


Vicor of the old-timers came to this county 
in 1854, when the land was opened to settle- 
ment. Among the number was Andrew Hack- 

barth, a likable man, except that he did not 


= get along with his wife. We heard he had 


been a member of the legislature in the older 
country he came from; and we knew he was 
_ aworker, though the trouble with his wife 
bothered him and rendered him quiet. 
(Continued on Page 45) 











I don’t botheh work, 
Work don’t botheh me. 

Me an’ Lily’s Memphis bound— 
Memphis, Ten-o-see. 





military Wildcat rared up on the bow deck of the 

Texan and faced a civilian future that promised to be 
as dull as a Jerusalem Easter. A homeward-bound quar- 
termaster quartet lined up against the port rail lingered 
long on the minor chords of Aloha Oi! The red chevron on 
the Wildcat’s left sleeve voiced its sinister promise of the 
forthcoming divorce; a divorce that would separate the 
Wildcat from the business of parading round and round, 
from his free rations, his free clothes and the various casual 
advantages of army life in the A. E. F. 

Unstable as a whirling dervish in a circulating library 
the bow of the Texan danced up and down and round on 
the swells which launched from a distant Atlantic storm. 
The Wildcat sat down on deck. Lily, his mascot goat, was 
tethered to a near-by cargo winch. The mascot nibbled 
delicately on a handful of oil-soaked waste which caught 
the drip of a leaking stuffing box. The steel deck was slip- 
pery and Lily’s feet clicked in an irregular effort to stay 
beneath their owner’s center of gravity. The clicking 
suggested something to the Wildcat. He fished round in his 
sock and brought out a pair of dice. A moment later he 
launched the dice across the deck of the Texan. 

“Boys, rally roun’! Lissen at de baby gallopers! Shoots 
a dollar! De bone remedy cures whut ails you! Any boy! 
Shoots a dollar!” 

“Cut it out!’ A white soldier sprawled full length on 
the deck gave the Wildcat a little good advice. “Tf that 
moral uplifter shark sees you with them bones he’ll throw 
you in the brig or else make four passes and clean you.” 

The Wildcat put the dice away. 

“Dog-gone, I wish we wuz back in de wah!” 

He turned to his mascot. He reached in the side pocket 
of his blouse and produced a harmonica. The thin notes of 
the assembly mingled with the lament of Aloha Oi! 

“Lily, ’tenshun! As you wuz! When I calls you to 
’tenshun, sway-back yo’se’f!” 

“Head up!” The Wildcat mumbled to himself. 
“Cap’n, de company is formed.’’ Then in louder tones 
he addressed the mascot. ‘‘By de numbers. Front 
laigs parade res’! Hind laigs, parade res’! Not bofe 
together. You must think you is twins. Fo’ a three- 
striped goat you’s de know-leastest I eveh see.”’ 

“Blaa!” said Lily. 

‘Silence in de ranks! Front laigs at ease! 
laigs at res’!”” Lily sat down on the steel deck. 

“?’Tenshun!” 

Lily stood rigidly on all four feet. From the pocket 
of his blouse the Wildcat produced a little O. D. cape 
and a small overseas cap. The cape was decorated 
with three gold stripes. He set the cap on the goat’s 

bony head and after fishing a fourth gold stripe from 
his pocket he began to sew it on the goat’s cape. 

“Goat, listen to me! I aims to knock you loose 
fr’m yo’ hawns some day. I wants to git dis stripe all 
ready. It’s a wound stripe. Does you aim to follow 
me roun’ afteh we lan’s—stan steady theh! Come to 
’*tenshun when Ise speakin’—you betteh git mil’tary 
’fo you needs de iodine.”’ 

One of the interested spectators,a sergeant, spoke up. 

“You got no chance in the world of takin’ that 
mascot on shore with you. These sailors think more 

of that goat than they do of the boat.” 


Stites’ wet acres east of Greenwich Village the 
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The Wildcat Called the Turn. ‘‘You Got Yo’ Feet Wet Dat Time. 
Get Yo’ Haid Undeh Now. 
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Come Twenty-one”’ 


BaYe Sax 


“Lily b’longs to me. Me an’ dat goat went th’oo de 
Battle of Bo’deaux together mo’ times dan you wuz in de 
guardhouse.”’ 

The argument was terminated by the appearance of the 
uplift gentleman who presently began to speak. 

“Thirty minutes from now,” he said, ‘‘there will be sing- 
ing on the for’d deck here and I want all you boys to join 
in. Two of you boys come with me and help carry the 
songbooks out.” 

A pair of reluctant volunteers followed the uplifter aft 
and started down a hatch housing. 

The prospect of thirty minutes’ freedom from moral 
supervision reacted quickly upon the Wildcat and half a 
dozen hardened gamblers of 
his color. Presently the 
seven were leaning far out 
over the rail at the bow of ion 
the Texan. 
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“T banks,” the Wildcat said. ‘‘Odd numbehs to 
win down deep in five dips. Dollah a dip.” 

Seven pairs of eager eyes were directed at the stem 
of the ship where it cut the surface of the water. 
The great vessel plunged. 

“‘Nineteen feet,”’ the Wildcat exulted. ‘‘Ah wins.” The 
boat’s bow lifted and sank again into the swell of the sea. 
“Nineteen again—an’ twenty-one feet. Ah wins three 
straight! Float, ol’ elephant! Ah wins on seventeen!” 

The Wildcat called the turn. 

“You got yo’ feet wet dat time. Get yo’ haid undeh 
now. Come twenty-one.” 

The bow of the boat sank until the twenty-one-foot 
mark on the stem was even with the water surface. 

“Ah wins five straight. Pay me now.” From each of 
his six associates the Wildcat collected five dollars. ‘‘ Dey 
might stop us gamblin’, but dey can’t stop de ol’ boat. 
Sho’ is a lucky boat. Headed de right way too!” 

“‘Shut up! Here comes the song bird.” 

“Whut day’s dis?” 

“Prune day. Dey all is. I banks you boys five 
dollahs a helpin’ on de odd prunes fo’ dinneh.” 

“Us is runnin’ short of prunes. I bet we only gets 
fo’ to-day. I takes you, Wil’cat.”’ 

One of the Wildcat’s associates accepted the condi- 
tions of the prune bet. 

“You pays up when de prunes is dished out. Once 
you eats prunes you ain’t sponsible fo’ whut you does.” 

The uplifter and his two assistants distributed the 
songbooks. The Wildcat looked at his book. 

“Ah gees de words but what dey says Ah don’ know.” 

When the singing began, however, the Wildcat’s 
voice was lifted with the rest. Before he burst into 
song each time he indulged in whispered arrange- 

ments with the compact brunette group about 
him. 

“Ten dollahs on de odd page.” 

““You’s faded, Wil’cat.” 

“We will now sing Whiter Than Snow,” the 
uplifter announced. ‘‘Page sixty-nine.” 

‘Boy, pay me. Ah wins,” the Wildcat whis- 
pered. ‘Sixty-nine come odd.” 

After the song the uplifter engaged in a brief 

lecture. ‘‘You have escaped the perils of 
France,” he concluded, ‘“‘and now you 
are about to face the temptations of a 
great city. I want you boys 
to pledge yourselves to re- 
frain from games of chance 
and from gambling from this 
moment on. Those of you 
who will do so will raise their 
right hands.”’ 

The entire assemblage 
signified its resolve to keep 
free from the evils of gam- 
bling. With his hand upraised 
in promise the Wildcat bowed 
his head and whispered out 
of the corner of his mouth: 

‘‘ Five dollahs on de even.” 

“We will now sing Sweet 
and Low, page forty.” 


to win. 
Wildcat whispered quickly. 
He collected his winnings and 
sang strenuously, using a text 





“Page fo’ty. Fo’ty ways| 
Pay me now,” the; 
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foreign to the printed words—“‘ Ah always win, Ah always 
win, cause me an’ my mascot’s free f’m sin.” 

Where sin was concerned Lily was at the moment not 
quite so pure as the driven snow, having casually indulged 
in the satin lining of the uplifter’s cap, which he had re- 
moved during the song service. The Wildcat settled for the 
damage with a quick apology and a savage jerk on the rope 
about Lily’s neck. 

“Ah’ll learn you to eat caps! Come to ’tenshun! Say 
you is sorry to de white gen’mun, you sacrilegious digester, 
befo’ Ah knocks yo’ hawns down yo’ th’oat.” 

“Blaa!” apologized Lily. 


At evening the Texan dropped her hook off Governor’s 
Island and swung with the tide until dawn. The Wildcat’s 
captain sent for him. The captain was convoyed by a 
politically conspicuous father-in-law and a blushing bride 
in whose seasick ears the echoes of the captain’s promise to 
“Love, Honor and Oh, Baby” were still ringing. 

“We're going over to the Hotel Pennsylvania,” the cap- 
tain said. “‘ You will have to go on up East River and out 
to Camp Mills with the rest of the casuals. You 
have your discharge and special orders from the 
base commander at Bordeaux and all you need 
is a clearance from the medical officers at Camp 
Mills. As soon as they turn you loose hunt me 
up at the Hotel Pennsylvania. I want you to 
come down to Memphis and take care of the 
house.” 

“Cap’n, yessuh.” 

All the Wildcat remembered of his 
instructions was the word Memphis. 
He stood at the ship’s rail with some 
misgiving and saw his captain and 
his captain’s lady and the politically j 
conspicuous senatorial ( 
father-in-law embark for 
the Battery in the launch 
flying the quaran- 
tineflag. Hismel- 
ancholy reverie 
was interrupted by 
the bleat of his 
mascot behind 
him. Heturnedto 
Lily. 

“Goat,”’ hesaid, 
“you’s de next 
thing. Whut to do 
about you Ah don’ Ps. 
know.” ne 

At dawn the ve 
Texan nosed to her 
berth and pres- 
ently by compa- 
nies the various 
organizations be- 
gan to disembark. 
The Wildcat, a dis- 
charged casual, 
began to realize his 
independence and 
to regret the loss of the yoke of 
authority which his military neck 
had sustained. He swallowed 
heavy and finally parked his 
Adam’s apple under the neck- 
band of his O. D. shirt. 

“Lily, come here!”’ He led the goat through a hatch 
housing and down the companionway to the deck below. 
He walked to his bunk. He cut two short pieces of light 
cotton rope from the coil which he used to bind his non- 
military blanket roll. ‘Lily, ’tenshun!” he hissed. “Front 
laigs at ease! Hind laigs at res’!”” The tonneau part of the 
mascot sat down. The Wildcat tied Lily’s hind legs to- 
gether tightly. ‘Don’ ask meno questions. As you wuz!” 

With the other piece of rope he tied the goat’s front legs 
together. His helmet, his mess kit, two or three extra 
shirts and an assorted accumulation of minor impedimenta 
were discarded and in their place deep within the roll of 
six blankets Lily presently formed the nucleus of a compact 
but quickened bed roll. The Wildcat looped several 
lengths of rope about the ensemble after it had been 
sheathed in a waterproof shelter half. He essayed a bleat 
or two in imitation of Lily’s silenced voice. He tried again 
with greater success, muffling his ventriloquism deep 
within his throat. 

“Does Lily start a ruckus, Ah goes ‘Blaa’ once or twice 
and claims it’s me. Ah’ll get dat goat offen de boat no 
Matteh how many folks is lookin’.”” 

_ Five minutes later in a pier choked with O. D. humanity 
strenuously milling under a futile wave of military effi- 
ciency the Wildcat said yessum to a white lady and accepted 
a cup of coffee and a piece of apple pie. 

_ “OV coffee sho’ is noble. Thank you, ma’m, thank you. 
Sho’ is noble pie.” 

He engulfed about sixty per cent of his segment of pie 
with the first bite. His clamping jaws came together on 





another problem. He fished the problem out of his mouth 
with the little finger of the hand carrying his coffee cup. 
Shining with the reflected rays of a brilliant future, out of 
the corners of his eyes he saw a little tin horseshoe. 

“Mebbe de lady whut made de pie et tobacco. Mebbe 
de lady’s boy. Anyway, Lady Luck, here us is.” 

By midafternoon, except for various officials whose 
duties kept them permanently on the pier, the structure 
was practically deserted. One of these officials made his 
way toward the Wildcat, who was seated against the land- 
ward wall of the pier shed near the door. “What outfit 
do you belong to?” the brass-button man asked. 

“Cap’n, Ise a casual,” the Wildcat returned. “Ah got 
mah discharge an’ de red stripe in Bo’deaux.” 

“What are you doing round here?” 

“Me, I just landed off de boat.” 

“You say you got your discharge in Bordeaux?” 

“Cap’n, yessuh.” 

“Let me see it.” 

The Wildcat fished round in his pocket and produced 
several papers which the officers in Bordeaux had advised 

















“Gin'ral, Yessuh. Would You Crave Dem Filly Mignons Aveck Champions?” 


him to retain. The man with the brass buttons looked 
them over. 

“Get out of here!”’ he said. ‘‘You’ve finished with the 
Army a long time back.” 

““Cap’n, yessuh.”’ 

The Wildcat picked up his blanket roll and started for 
the door. From the depths of the roll there came a faint 
bleat. The brass-button man looked at him suspiciously. 

“Hold on! What you got there?” 

“Cap’n, suh, nuthin’. Ah was just crowin’ in mah th’oat 
like dis.” 

The Wildcat essayed a couple of ““Blaas” to camouflage 
the vociferous Lily. 

His efforts convinced the brass-button man, but they 
also excited the concealed cargo. The Wildcat walked 
through the door of the pier shed blaa-ing himself along 
at something less than sixty miles an hour. Once he 
reached his arm surreptitiously about the blanket roll and 
gave it a terrific squeeze, but instead of silencing Lily it 
served only to accentuate her plaintive tones. 

““Damnedest crazy nigger I ever saw.” 

The brass buttons turned and resumed his* official 
indolence. 

Once clear of the pier shed the Wildcat reached into the 
bundle. 

“For two jitneys and a picayune Ah’d choke you to 
death!” he hissed. ‘Me goin’ ‘Blaa’ likea fool. Come up 
here wid me.” 

In the seclusion of an angle formed by a billboard and a 
brick wall the Wildcat opened the end of his blanket roll 


and dragged the mascot into the light of the fading day. 
He removed the cords fore and aft which bound Lily’s feet. 

“Stan’ up there!” 

He-produced the tin horseshoe which he had retrieved 
from the apple pie and held it before Lily’s nose. 

“Goat, does you see dat? Lady Luck is trailin’ us an’ 
less you acts noble from now on Ah aims to th’o you in de 
ocean. Wid dis hoss-shoe Ah don’ need you no longeh.” 

Lily took three short steps with her head down and 
landed violently on the Wildcat’s shins. She hit him again 
squarely from behind as he was rising to his feet. She 
charged the third time and the Wildcat rolled to one side 
in an endeavor to escape the four-legged tornado. Lily 
put considerable English on herself. 

Her horns established contact with that area on the 
Wildcat’s cranium which he scratched when he did not 
know about anything. 

“Kamerad!” he yelled. “You wins! Ca’m yo’se’f, 
goat! Ah quits! Come on uptown an’ Ah’ll buy you some 
fancy grub. Ah neveh aimed not to need you. Ah needs 
you all de time. You is all de luck Ah got.” 

Half an hour later Lily 
and the Wildcat got on the 
train at the Long Island 
depot—dived under East 
River and came to the sur- 
face in the Pennsylvania 

Station. When dark- 
ness fell it found the 
pair wandering round 
Union Square. 

“Us camps heah fo’ 
de night, Lily,’’ the 
Wildeat said. 

He unrolled his bed 
roll and was about to 
go into temporary 
camp when a police- 
man moved him out. 
Down the street he 
saw an electric sign. 
He asked a white gen- 
tleman a question. 

“Cap’n, suh, kin 
you tell us whah at we 
kin git some grub?” 

The stranger thus 
addressed glanced 
about him and saw the 
electric sign. 

“There is a restau- 
rant over there— 
Child’s Restaurant,” 
he said. 

“Cap’n, thank you, 
suh. Lily, come on. 
You’s de same as a 
child. Me, Ah aims 

to wrap myse’f roun’ a 
man-size ration.” 

Two minutes later he was 
again on the street, this time 
headed toward the Bowery. 

“Get out of here with that 
four-legged bouquet,” the 
man had said after turning 
on all the electric fans in the 
place. 

A few blocks down the Bowery the Wildcat saw a group 
of negroes enter a saloon. 

“Us’ll hit de free lunch—e’m on, Lily,”’ he said. 

He shifted his military bearing for the hard-boiled 
swagger of the river-boat rouster. He reached in his 
pocket and produced the Distinguished Service Cross and 
the Croix de Guerre which had been given him in France. 
He pinned these on his blouse and entered the saloon. The 
first roll of his eyes took in the detail of four busy card 
tables, a crap game, a forty-foot bar anda prosperous look- 
ing free-lunch counter. He started for the lunch. For the 
first five minutes nobody paid any attention to him. Then 
a beetle-browed king of spades voiced a remonstrance. 

“How about it, soldier? You gonna come across for next 
month’s board before you eat it or not?” 

The Wildcat mumbled out of the corner of his busy jaws. 

“Ca’m yo’se’f, man. Ah aims to nutrify mahse’f first. 
Ah’ll pay de boa’d.” 

He handed Lily three segments of energetic cheese. 
Lily and cheese grappled in a catch-as-catch-can smell 
contest the outcome of which left the goat victorious. 

“Run the big smell out of here,”’ the bartender ordered. 

The Wildcat looked sidewise at him. 

“Boy, don’ get hard with me. Lily, ’tenshun! At ease! 
Sit dah whilst Ah gits a drink.” The Wildcat turned to 
the bar. ‘Bust me open a bottle of champagne, boy.” 

A group at one of the card tables smiled at the military 
goat. In the bartender’s mind the champagne order af- 
fected the Wildcat’s status to a considerable degree. 

(Continued on Page 170) 





HE tall, fair-haired 
([‘enzishman, who was 

always the hero of the 
paper-backed novels which 
existed in such profusion 
during the haircloth furni- 
ture era, had certain unmis- 
takable symbols which 
stamped him as a represen- 
tative Englishman. Just as 
Mercury can always be 
identified by his winged 
derby and his snake-twined 
shillalah, and just as the 
combination of a portly 
man, side whiskers, a silk 
hat, a white vest, gray spats 
and a cane represents a 
banker to people who should 
know better, even so could 
the hero of the old novel be 
unerringly spotted by a half- 
witted infant because of 
certain: things. Firstly, he 
was fair-haired, as I remem- 
ber it, and his hair had an 
inclination to be curly. 
When the author of the 
book wanted to be exces- 
sively licentious and daring 
a passage would be intro- 
duced in which the heroine 
longed to stroke the hero’s 
curly head and even run her 
fingers through his fair hair. 
At one time that was thought to be about as raw as a row 
of asterisks subsequently came to be considered. Secondly, 
in addition to being fair-haired he waltzed divinely. I am 
unfamiliar with the sort of dancing which obtains in 
divine circles; but I have always taken it for granted that 
when the authors of the paper-backed novels referred to 
divine waltzing they had private information which made 
it possible for them to speak with authority as to what did 
and did not constitute divineness. Thirdly, his name was 
Charles. Not always, but usually. And fourthly, he took 
a cold tub in the morning. The last never failed. He 
may have been named Edward and had fair hair and 
waltzed divinely; but he took a cold bath in the morn- 
ing. His hair may have been dark as a raven’s wing, and 
his name may have been Charles, and his waltzing 
may have been divine; but he never dodged his cold 
tub. The author always came up to scratch on that 
point. As soon as you ran across a man who admitted 
having taken a cold tub in one of those paper-backed 
novels you could be sure that he was the hero and an 
Englishman, and that he would propose to the girl 
while waltzing divinely to the strains of The Beautiful 
Blue Danube. 

No mention was ever made in those books of an 
Englishman who took a hot tub. That wasn’t done. 
Evidently the taking of a hot tub was such a disgrace- 
ful affair that it couldn’t be mentioned in any decent 
book. No matter how low and vile the villain may 
have been he was never accused of taking a hot tub. 
Nothing whatever was said about the villain’s baths, 
so that the readers were at liberty to think that he 
didn’t wash at all. Evidently no bath was thought to 
be better than a hot one. 


The Secret of the Cold Tub 


AAT ANY rate, the impression which these books con- 
veyed concerning desirable Englishmen was that 
they took cold baths every morning. The books never 
went into details as to why desirable Englishmen took 
cold baths. This, it would seem, was a great mistake 
if the books really aimed at giving their readers an 
insight into the English people. A moment’s thought 
will prove to anyone that this is so. One’s inclination 
may be to deny it hotly. One may declare that the 
people who take cold baths every morning are a tough, 
hardy race, capable of enduring great punishment 
without weakening, that this characterizes the 
English people completely, and that we need not go 
more deeply into the subject. The matter, however, 
is more profound than this. 

For example, not all Englishmen take cold baths, 
any more than all Englishmen wear monocles and 
spats, and ejaculate ‘Haw! Haw!” every three min- 
utes with unfailing regularity. Yet behind all English- 
men there is some force which impels them to take 
cold baths in the morning. It is not the cold bath 
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which makes the Englishman tough and hardy, but the 
impelling force which he does not always obey. 

The Englishman, I am sure, will attempt to say me nay 
in this. He will attempt to pass it off with a light laugh 
and an embarrassed shrug. He will doubtless declare that 
I am spoofing. All his nays and all his light laughs, none 
the less, cannot change me. I am not a spoofer by nature 
or by adoption. I would not recognize a spoof if it came 
up to me on the street and looked deep into my eyes. No, 
I am not spoofing. I have spent many long hours in 
England, and I have thought over the matter seriously, 
and I have found out what it is that impels Englishmen 
to take cold baths, and why it is that they are tough and 
hardy. It is something that was never mentioned in the 
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old paper-backed novels 
that spoke so lightly of the 
fair-haired hero Charles who 
waltzed so divinely to the 
strains of The Beautiful 
Blue Danube. 

To get down to facts, it 
was the cold. It was the 
cold, I repeat, and it is the 
cold. I have sat and thought 
about this thing in many a 
hotel room in Merrie Eng- 
land during the winter sea- 
son, wearing a thick overcoat 
and heavy woolen gloves 
and a hat with flaps that 
came down over my ears. 
Thoughts have always flitted 
rapidly through my head at 
such times, probably due to 
the fact that no thought was 
willing to stay in such a 
chilly place for any length of 
time. Chief among them 
was the thought that one 
could be far more comfort- 
able in Siberia in the winter 
thanin England. Then there 
was the thought about where 
that Merrie-England stuff 
came from. It certainly 
never came from anyone who 
had to spend more than a 
couple of hours in an Eng- 
lish hotel in the winter; for 
it’s about as merry as the average storage warehouse. 
Pursuing this thought closely was the thought about cold 
baths. Water can never fall below a certain temperature 
without freezing; whereas nothing will happen to the air 
in a room, even though its temperature falls too low for 
words. Too low for words is a description of the air in an 
English room during the winter months, and especially the 
months of last winter. Even the coldest water was warmer 
than a moderately chilly English room. A cold bath felt 
deliciously warm to an Englishman who had just emerged 
from his bed into the numbing air of his chamber. There, 
I think, is the secret of the Englishman’s cold tub. He 
takes it to get warm. It is not the cold tub which makes 
him tough and hardy and a glutton for endurance, but the 
bitter, intense cold which surrounds him during the 
winter. Thousands and thousands of Englishmen have 
come home from the war with their strength quite 
sapped by the warm, comfortable life which they led 
in the cozy dugouts and funk holes of the front-line 
trenches. In all their lives they had never been so 
eomfortable. They cannot accustom themselves to 
the rigors of an English winter, and they constantly 
write letters to the newspapers about it. 


Fire Without Heat 


NGLISH homes and hotelsare not built for warmth, 


tables and morose-looking black-walnut furniture will 
boast a fireplace fourteen inches wide and eighteen 
inches high. Sometimes coal is burned, and some- 
times wood. When coal is used a matter of four 
pieces are brought out tenderly and regretfully and 
laid with gentle hands upon the shivering flames. 
From the manner in which a piece of coal is sacrificed 
on an English fire an onlooker has the uncomfortable 


into tears because it is burning. He seems to regard 


who is being burned at the stake though guiltless of 
all wrong-doing. So, at least, it has always appeared 


able heirloom, and as though he had promised his 


necessity’s spur. As a result of all this the average 
English fire has about the same heating effect on a 


have. 
In several parts of London the streets were being 


even under the best winter conditions. A large regal 
chamber containing vast quantities of marble-topped 


feeling that the person who put it on is going to burst. 
each piece of coal as a near, dear and innocent friend 
to me. And the same thing applies to firewood. An 


Englishman has always seemed to me to be as gener-. 
ous with his firewood as though each stick were a valu- | 


dying father not to part with it unless driven to it by | 


large room as the luminous dial of a wrist watch would | 


repaired, and the old wooden paving blocks were being 
replaced with new ones. The old blocks were piled up, | 
along the curb; and every night during the still small, 
hours shadowy and furtive figures would sneak up to | 
the block piles and gather up a load, I found one} 
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American who had sent out his 
office boy at midnight every night 
for a couple of weeks to gather up 
paving blocks. He had venerable 
paving blocks under his bed, in his 
bureau drawers and in his closets. 
There were also a few in his trunks. 
He was managing to keep fairly 
warm. 

Thenaturally chilly situation was 
rendered even more acute, and the 
conventional cheer and merriness 
of an English winter were greatly en- 
hanced by the coal shortage, which 
caused only one lump of coal to 
linger where two might formerly 
have been observed. When an 
English fire is cut down by one-half 
it becomes an uproarious burlesque 
on the accepted idea of a fire. In 
many cases, however, the English 
have not been content with cutting 
their fires in half. They have gone 
so far as to eliminate them entirely. 

The hotels in order to save coal 
refused to permit fires or electric 
heaters in any room unless the guest 
could produce a doctor’s certificate stating that he was 
ill and must have a fire. The hotel doctors plied a thriving 
trade in certificates of illness. The price of being ill enough 
to have a fire was standard at one pound, though a num- 
ber of overanxious physicians cut the price to fifteen shil- 
lings, and even to ten shillings. This was not considered 
just the thing to do in medical circles, however, and the 
most reliable physicians refused to find traces of illness for 
less than one pound. In one of the London hotels was a 


rather venerable American woman with a much younger. 


companion nurse. When the order against having fires ‘in 
rooms went into effect she summoned the doctor immedi- 
ately and demanded a certificate of illness in a querulous 
and indignant voice. The doctor obediently started in on 
the certificate; but when he came to naming the illness 
which made a fire necessary he hesitated. 
| “What,” he asked, ‘“‘shall I give as your particular form 
of ill health?” 

The old lady didn’t care. 

“Write down anything you want to,” she said. “I want 
that fire and I don’t care how I get it. I’m cold, I tell you!” 





Aldwych and the Strand 


So the doctor wrote down old age as the reason. When 
the old lady saw.it she was highly incensed. 

“Old age!” she screamed. ‘Old age! What’s that got 
to do with it?” She pointed her lean and quivering fore- 
finger at her youthful companion. ‘‘Do you see her?” she 
asked. The doctor admitted that he did. “Well,” said 
the old lady, “‘she isn’t a thirdas old as Iam. She isn’t 
suffering from old age, and she’s cold too. You can put 
that down on your old prescription!” 


The Coming Boom in Building Trades 


pe A RESULT of the constant chill which permeated 
every building, life for ninety per cent of the English 
during the past winter consisted of just one cold after an- 
other. One’s first impression on entering any public place 
was a constant fusillade of sneezes, wheezes and coughs 
which at times attained the proportion of drum fire. 
There was only one topic of conversation which could 
compete with the incessant talk about chilliness, and that 
was the subject of housing. England is as full of people as 
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a parlor Bolshevist is full of half- 
baked theories. She is shy of apart- 
ments, hotels and houses; and this 
is true of every part of Great Britain 
and Ireland as well. A rumor in 
Southern England to the effect that 
a Red Cross hut was to be sold by 
the Americans brought half a dozen 
women pedaling over muddy roads 
on bicycles on the chance of getting 
a place to live. There have been no 
repairs during the years of the war, 
and no building to speak of. Eng- 
land lacks 500,000 houses, which is 
a fine, commodious number of 
houses to lack in these piping times 
of overwhelming building costs. 
During the next four years she will 
have to build 154,000 houses every 
year in order to make up the short- 
age and take care of all the people 
who need homes. 

The arduous and nerve-racking 
labor which one must endure in 
order to get a temporary or a per- 
manent habitation in England at 
the present day is worthy to rank 
with any of the labors of the late John D. Hercules, the 
original solver of labor troubles. 

I would greatly admire to see Mr. Hercules going from 
one London hotel to another attempting to find a place to 
rest his weary head without resorting to the obvious expe- 
dient of clubbing someone to death and seizing his room 
before somebody else had a chance to get it. I rather think 
that Mr. Hercules would wind up by sleeping on a billiard 
table or on the floor of a smoking room, as so many others 
have done. 

Every time a boat train comes up to London a little 
group of earnest American business men get together and 
exchange the agonizing tales of their adventures in locating 
a place to sleep. Not long ago a boat train disgorged its 
travelers in Euston Station, London, and an optimistic 
crowd of Americans scattered in every direction in search 
of rooms, after checking their heavy luggage at a hotel 
near the station. Later on that night one of them wan- 
dered wearily back to the hotel where he had left his lug- 
gage, told the porter a harrowing story of going into 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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he does not want to get something for noth- 

ing? I think not; and I am encouraged to that 
conclusion by the unanimous agreement with me of 
that most worshipful company, the Universal Society 
of Promoters of Fake Stock Companies. These worthies 
not only think not, but they prove it, with annual profits 
running into the millions and with a list of victims that 
grows longer with the years and that never seems to be 
shortened by the publication of warnings, by the experi- 
ences of those who have burned their fingers or by world- 
wide efforts at education. 

Knowing that this is true, I forbear pointing a moral to 
the following tale—writing to amuse and entertain strictly, 
and not to instruct. Because the probabilities are that 
you would have done exactly what Mrs. Mary Oulihan 
did—though stoutly denying the probability as you read— 
or that you will proceed in cold blood to do something 
similar to what she did in the future, near or distant, and 
that no moral I could possibly devise would deter you. 
Eschewing the moral, therefore, let us proceed to the 
purely entertaining story of Oil King Cole and the Kindly 
Old Soul and of the suckers who came so very near to 
paying the Fiddlers for their tunes. 


B ie oss n there a man with soul so dead that 


A. Pope, a popular writer of his day, observed once that 
a little learning is a dangerous thing. There is something 
in what he said. Up to the time that he became a private 
in the marines Aloysius Oulihan was a clerk in the trans- 
portation department of the O. K. Cole Oil Corporation 
in Los Angeles and when he was at home he talked glibly 
to his mother of tankers, topping plants, wet oils, crooked 
holes and enormous profits until Mrs. Oulihan began to 
feel that she knew something of the subject. 

After Aloysius went away Mrs. Oulihan was moved to 
do rather more than she could well afford in the way of 
Thrift Stamps and Liberty Bonds and Red Cross contri- 
butions, and being a sound and independent and forceful 
woman she did not repine on discovering that Loy’s money 
would not keep her and meet the payments on their little 
Eagle Rock home; so she went to the Atlas Building, 
where the Cole company offices were located, and applied 
for work. They made her a janitress on the eighth floor. 

There she began to absorb the atmosphere of petroleum 
in its most profitable and lucrative aspects; there she 
gazed with wonder and delight on enlarged photographs 
of gushers and gas wells and tankers and tank farms; there 
she stole an occasional glimpse into some wholly unin- 
telligible geologist’s report or field man’s notes; there in 
short she came gradually to a belief, first that there must 
be gobs of money in oil and second that when one knew 
as much about it as she did it was rather simple and ab- 
surd not to benefit from investment therein. Mr. Pope’s 
philosophical observation might have given her pause, 
but Mrs. Oulihan’s reading was confined to The Lives of 
the Saints and to the Sunday supplement of 
The Times, and she missed Alexander. 

At the moment Texas was the center of in- 
terest in the oil business and from Texas were 
coming reams of news, true and false, and many 
alluring advertisements. Mrs. Oulihan had an 
instinctive suspicion of these latter. They were 
too plausible—too positive. Buta three- 
line notice caught hereye. Itannounced 
the publication of a concise and impar- 
tial survey of the Texas oil fields that 
was free to all. Possessed of this pam- 
phlet, Mrs. Oulihan added a dangerous 
little to her little store of knowledge; 
among other things acquaintance with 
the name—carelessly and apparently 
accidentally dropped here and there 
through the booklet—of Enos Sackett, 
one of the leading oil men of the Pan- 
handle State. The name stuck in Mrs. 
Oulihan’s mind, which is not surprising 
when you know that one of the highest- 
paid advertising writers in the country 
had been given five hundred dollars for 
preparing the booklet in such a way 
that that name would attain a sort of burlike quality. 
In this case the bur adhered with such tenacity that 
Mrs. Oulihan could not get it out. She began to search 
advertisements and the oil journals she found in the 
Cole offices for some clew to the address of this towering 
figure in the Texas petroleum world. She found it not, 
which discouraged her. 

Then a most extraordinary piece of good luck came her 
way. She was washing one morning when there fell a rap 
at her door. Wiping her fat pink arms on her apron as she 
went, Mrs. Oulihan waddled to the front door and was 
confronted by a lean, tall, rheumy-eyed old citizen who 
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introduced himself as Mr. Martin E. Martin from Abilene, 
Texas, ma’am, who wanted to know whether Mrs. Ouli- 
han’s charming and picturesque little home was for sale. 

“Tt is not,” said Mrs. Oulihan. “But if you’re from 
Texas, sir, would ye mind havin’ a seat and tellin’ me if 
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ye happen to know the name of a Misther Enos 
Sackett?” 
The cadaverous and venerable old liar started. 
“Know him, ma’am?” he inquired. “‘ Well, I should 
say I do know Enos Sackett. Do you?” 

Mrs. Oulihan regretted to say that she did not, but she 
confided to Mr. Martin that she greatly desired to do so 
and she told him why. Mr. Martin very expertly and 
adroitly fed her with first-hand information, not only 
about Mr. Sackett but about Mr. Sackett’s unusual and 
attractive gold-bond plan of taking small investors in with 
him in the development of the richest oil lands in the heart 
of the Birkville fields. He was not sure, of course, that 
Mr. Sackett would care to have him tell all this, but Mr. 
Sackett was such a kindly and benevolent and philan- 
thropic soul—always doing something for somebody, never 
thinking of himself, and having besides so much money 
already that he had gone into this gold-bond enterprise 
mainly to give the poor man a chance 

Here Mr. Martin interrupted himself. 

“But I’m keeping you from your work, ma’am, I’m sure. 
My daughter now is not in very good health and if I could 
induce you to listen to an offer on your little home 24 

Well, he ended by assuring Mrs. Oulihan that he would 
mention her in his letters to his old friend, Enos Sackett; 
that he would mail her some oil papers that he thought he 
still had in a trunk at his hotel; and that he would con- 
sider it a favor if she would let him know if she decided 
to sell this delightful little home that had been pointed 
out to him by her neighbor at the corner grocery below 
there on the car line. 

Mrs. Oulihan was pathetically sorry about the state of 
his daughter’s health and the fact that she could not sell 
and pathetically grateful for the information he had given 
her about Enos Sackett. He bade her not to mention it— 














that he was glad to be of service in introducing her to his | 


old friend. And in view of the fact that Mr. Martin E. 
Martin received five per cent of all the sucker money 
brought in through his agency this was probably the truest 
thing he said during the conversation. 

Of course Mrs. Oulihan was landed. A day or so later 
the oil-field journals Mr. Martin had promised her were 


delivered by the postman. They were full of Enos Sackett, | 


the Sackett gold-bond method, the Sackett leases, the 
Sackett pipe lines, the Sackett refinery and the Sackett 


enterprises in general and in particular. Almost all the | 


space not devoted to this benevolent shyster and fraud 
was devoted to accounts, many of them vera- 


cious, of the fortunes made by early investors in | 


the Texas fields, with subtle references to the well- 
known fact that if the reader’s father had invested 
one hundred dollars in the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company in 1870 the reader would probably now 
be free from carking care and spending his or her | 
winters in the Bermudas. 

Probably inadvertently one news item in this 
fraudulent and lying sheet contained the address 
of the Sackett Gold Bond Oil Company, Gulf 
Building, Birkville, Texas—P. O. Box 28. And it | 


dollars and later another for four hundred dollars. 

If this tale had a moral we should stop here to h 
point out that she was foolish—in which you 
would agree, no doubt. But as hereinbefore re-/ 
marked, the Ancient and Honorable Guild of | 
Lying Stock Bunko Men of the World know you | 
better than you know yourself, and therefore we | 
shall hasten by a moral that could do no possible 

good and jump ahead into the action. 


Angus Lacey, a youthful Scotchman with a} 
straight nose, a tendency to truthfulness, a habit | 
of industry and an uncanny ability to talk back} 
to his employer and to get away with it, was con- 
fidential field manager for Oil King Cole. Which| 
is as though one said that David Lloyd George. 
was Premier to George of Great Britain. Angus_ 
had long believed that the green triangle, which} 
was symbol and sign of the O. K. Cole Oil Corpo-, 
ration, should have been early reared, in the virgin’ 
petroleum fields of Oklahoma and Texas. Except 
for one thing Cole might have acquiesced; but 
unhappily he had once expressed the opinion that 
the new fields would prove wildcat fakes. That, 
early—and premature—expression operated to! 
keep his companies out; it was O. K. Cole’s per-| 
verse way. Once he had passed sentence on 4) 
field or a project or a man the incident was’ 
closed and the argument ended. But Angus 
Lacey had got round him before and he was des) 
termined to get round him also in this matter. 


y 


was to that address that Mrs. Oulihan presently | 


mailed a post-office money order for six hundred 
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The psychological moment was somewhat delayed, but 
it arrived at last; and Angus drawing his mouth into a 
straight line walked into his chief’s office one day and 


introduced himself by saying ‘‘good morning” rather . 


pleasantly. 

Cole looked up, frowning. 

“You’re polite!”” he snapped. ‘And that means that 
you’ve got something on your mind. Whatisit this time?” 

“Texas,” said Angus. 

“Texas!” Oil King Cole shouted the word. “Well, 
you can take your mind outside then. Give it an airing 
and come back when you’re sane.”’ 

Angus sat down. 

“Yes,” he said cheerfully as though he had been urged 
to unbosom himself, “‘it’s a pipe line in Texas—Birkville. 
I’ve been talking it over with Harry Johnson, who’s just 
back from there. It seems this line was built by amateurs 
who didn’t know enough about a pipe line to close a valve 
in one and in their figures they forgot to count on booster 
stations. A competing line grabbed the territory and 
so okt SRE 

“Dad blank it!” Cole interrupted. ‘Have you lost 
your sense of hearing? I wouldn’t take on the best Texas 
proposition that ——” 

“Of course,” Angus proceeded calmly, ‘‘the line is 
worthless for oil, but it happens to run into the two biggest 
cities in that territory, where they are crazy for natural 
gas, and according to what Johnson has told me—on the 
quiet—the line will be paying two hundred per cent in 
ninety days if we can ——’’ 

“Gas? But there isn’t any gas in the Birkville field!” 

“Not yet, but give it time.” 

Cole cocked one ear. 

“Did Johnson talk?” 

“No, Harry Johnson doesn’t talk about things like that. 
But sometimes he whispers.” 

“How much did you say this pipe line would cost you?” 

“Sixty thousand. The pipe cost that, f. o. b. Pittsburgh.” 

“Tt’s cheap enough. But I’ve told you before that I 
wouldn’t go into Texas if they tied a blue ribbon round 

the damned state and sent 
it to me for Christmas.” 
| Lacey’s face lengthened 
& and his voice took on a new 
note of plaintive sadness. 
“T thought you were the 


Why, what the triple as- 
terisk ——” 

“T suppose I’ll have to 
get myself out of the thing 
somehow.” 

“What the devil are you 
talking about? You young 
idiot, have you gone out 
again and ——”’ 

“‘Practically—yes,’’ An- 
gus said. 

“‘Dad-burn it, why don’t 
you consult me once in a 
while? Do you think 
I’m running some 
kind of a home? 


ag operator who always backed 
NA his field men,” he said. 

bs “What's that? What did 

i you say? Back my men? 
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Oh, dash your double-blanked asininity! You’re more 
trouble than all the rest of my business put together. Go 
out and tell Gallinger to give you the money. But there 
are two things I want you to remember.” 

Angus, hiding a grin, said meekly, “Yes, sir.” 

“Number One—this is your funeral. You run this game 
yourself. I wash my hands of it.” 

“All right.” 

“Number Two’’—Cole banged his desk emphatically— 
“IT back my employees, but when I find one of them who 
is four-sided lunatic enough to pick lemons I kick him out 
and let him go into the fruit business where he belongs, 
because the oil game is no place for him. Do you get that, 
you Scotch horticulturist?”’ 

“T seem to,”’ Angus said composedly. ‘But you won’t 
fire me, Mr. Cole. You’ll fall on my neck some day soon 
and kiss me on both cheeks. I’ll wire you from Birkville 
when to come down and do it.” 

He went out in time to miss part of his employer’s 
rather blasphemous peroration and transmitted his orders 
to General Manager Gallinger. The latter made out the 
check to cover the pipe-line purchase and another for 
Lacey’s traveling expenses, lost in amazement. 

“But how did you do it, Lacey?” he inquired curiously. 
“T thought we weren’t going into Texas.” 

““We weren’t,”’ Angus replied. ‘But I happened to 
mention two hundred per cent profit in there just now and 
I’m afraid Mr. Cole took me seriously. If I don’t come 
back just have them put over my grave: ‘Poor old dear, 
he believed what an oil geologist told him!’ So long! 
Wish me luck!” 

I 

OLD-LEAFED without, imitation mahogany within; 
spacious, busy and flaunting an air of prosperity, the 
offices of the Sackett Gold Bond Oil Company were 
planned to overawe such of its clients as might drop in at 
unexpected times and to convert skeptical investors or 
prospective investors by a visual display of its soundness 
and promise. True, an oil company selling stock by mail 
on a large scale requires considerably more floor space 
than an oil company that is merely drilling for oil in a 
straightforward and legitimate manner, so there was that 
excuse for the size of the hive of industry that buzzed over 
the entire second floor of the Gulf Building on Sam 
Houston Street in Birkville, Texas. Certainly visitors 

were usually impressed. 

Perhaps this impressiveness was not lessened by personal 
contact with the general manager—an astute, polite, 
suave and very gentlemanly man given to frock coats and 
white ties but rendered particularly interesting and even 
compelling by the fact that he had reached his present 
eminent position in spite of a serious affliction. For 
fortunately or unfortunately, depending on whether you 
view Mr. Glesinger’s trouble from the standpoint of an 
employer who might be better served by a confidential serv- 
ant who would neither hear too much nor say too much, 
or from the standpoint of the general manager himself, 
Mortimer Glesinger had been born deaf and dumb. He 
carried a neat leather-framed pad and a supply of very 
finely pointed pencils with him and he sold slathers of 
stock in the Sackett enterprises by means of the neat 
script with which he did his share of the conversation with 
callers. 

But last of all, quite the most impressive thing about 
that second-floor hive of industry was that the benevolent 
and kindly old head of the works was never seen—literally 
never seen. No one save Glesinger had ever seen him, yet 
he was in his private office in one corner of the floor much 
of the time and from that private 
office sent out by the ton the ‘ 
alluring literature which brought 4 
back to that private officein waves 
and rivers and torrents the hard ¥ 











cash of the sucker multitude. It was supposed that Mr. 
Sackett’s nature was retiring, and it was freely hinted—on 
the leather-framed pad—that a dislike for protestations 
of gratitude and the personal adulation of the multitude 
he blessed was the real cause for his invisibility. How he 
entered and left was not known even to his own office 
force. Those who peeked, pried or made inquiry were 
warned against the sin of inquisitiveness—if they persisted 
they found themselves out of a job. Visitors accepted the 
general manager’s statement of the fact with awe and 
went away usually full of admiration and a sort of rever- 
ence for this unworldly reticence. Birkville folk didn’t 
care. They had plenty of business of their own those days. 
And Post-office Inspector Fickeisen, an occasional caller 
in Birkville, only raised his eyebrows slightly when told 
of this Sackett peculiarity and tried to remember where 
and when it was that in his official capacity he had run 
across another stock promotor who had been troubled 
with the same variety of ingrowing modesty. He knew 
he would remember sooner or later, because he seldom 
forgot such things entirely. 

Some months after Angus Lacey’s entrance on the Texas 
fields a snub-nosed, brown and determined-looking youth 
entered the Sackett offices, caught the eye of a counter 
clerk and almost immediately was confronted by the 
smiling Mr. Glesinger. 

Mr. Glesinger sized him up with a quick glance and 
wrote on his pad, ‘‘ What is it, please?” 

The visitor shoved the pad back. 

“That’s all right,” he said, “I speak English. I said 
I wanted to see Mr. Enos Sackett.” 

Mr. Glesinger patiently wrote: “I am Glesinger, the 
manager. I don’t hear. Please write your message.” 

His interrogator flushed. 

“T wish I knew that was the truth, buddy!” he said half 
aloud. ‘‘If you really can’t hear you’re probably just the 
bird for me to talk to when I’m telling what I think of 
your joint.” 

Once more Mr. Glesinger shook his head and extended 
the pad. 

The visitor wrote: ““My name is Oulihan, from L. A. 
Take this in to Sackett and tell him I’m going to see him 
if it takes a month, so he might as well make it snappy.” 

Mr. Glesinger read as Oulihan wrote, then replied in his 
neat script: ‘‘Mr. Sackett is too busy to see anyone. I 
will take your message.” 

Oulihan shook himself impatiently. 

“‘Darn this correspondence stuff anyway,” he muttered. 
“Why the blazes don’t you buy yourself an ear trumpet?” 
But he wrote again: “‘I’ll wait till Sackett can see me. Tell 
him I’ve been waiting eleven months for a troopship home 
from Brest, so I’m a pretty good waiter. And I get what 
I come for too!”’ 

Glesinger nodded gravely and started to reply. Aloysius 
Oulihan suddenly let out a roar of anger. 

“Oh, canit, fellow!’ 
he shouted violently. 
*“*T didn’t come here to 
play post office. Say! 
Hi! You there!” 

He addressed the 
only clerk in sight, who 
sat at a window desk. 
The clerk glanced upsu- 
perciliously, shrugged 
and went back to his 
typewriting. Aloysius 
Oulihan’s face red- 
dened. Extending an 
arm and shoving Man- 
ager Glesinger aside, 
he laid'a heavy hand on 
the typist’s shoulder. 
(Continued on Page 132) 
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“Tf You People Will be Good Enough to Stand Back a Little and Give Me Room to Move in I Would be Much Obliged. Hil Don’t Let Him Go! Stop Him There, Somebody!" 
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FIRAINCE 


T’S always hell 
where you ain’t,” 


observed during 
the late unpleasant- 
ness a correspondent 
who was finishing off 
three years in barbar- 
ous Mexico with a look 
at barbarous Europe. 
“Time and time again 
I’ve been warned not 
to go to some place 
fifty miles away or I’d 
be starved, if I wasn’t 
massacred first. I’d go, 
frightened to death, 
and find plenty to eat 
and pleasant words of 
welcome.” 

So it happened that 
we who started for 
Paris last November 
were solemnly warned, 
on the word of those 
just returned, that we 
should be frozen and 
half starved; that the 
prices were abomina- 
ble. New York prices? 
They were nothing. 

“But I’ve already 
spent two war winters 
in Paris,”’ I objected 
meekly on my own 
behalf. 

‘Oh, but everyone 
says that the war win- 
ters weren’t a marker 
for what this will be,” 
they replied compla- 
cently. 

I came, loaded with 
sugar and condensed 
milk and cigarettes, provisions as against a siege. I came, 
and this is what I found: 

In New York before my departure I paid seven dollars a 
day for a room with two beds and bath at a very modest 
hotel on lower Fifth Avenue. In a Parisian hotel of higher 
grade than that—not one of the most expensive it is true, 
but on the fringe of the first-class—I pay for two rooms 
and bath sixty francs a day. Setting the average of 
exchange at ten francs to the dollar, this suite cost me six 
dollars a day. 

In the New York hotel I found it impossible to get a 
dinner which anyone would care to eat for less than two 
dollars or two dollars and a quarter a plate. Everyone has 
his pet restaurant in Paris. Mine is a modest but very 
clean establishment not far from the boulevards. The 
cooking, I maintain, is as good as anywhere in Paris. 
On the evening of my arrival I dined there on oysters, veal 
sauté, salad, cheese, coffee and a bottle of light, common 
wine. The bill for two was twenty-eight francs or, at the 
rate of exchange, say, one dollar and forty cents a plate as 
against two dollars to two dollars and a quarter in a New 
York establishment of rather lower grade. At that, I had 
paid for wine in Paris and for none in New York. 
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Some Prices Lower Than in New York 


PPOSITE my hotel, which used to be Red Cross head- 

quarters in Paris, stands one of a string of popular 
restaurants. They are the Parisian equivalent for those 
white-tiled establishments which dot New York—the lunch- 
ing places of clerks, stenographers and all other persons of 
limited means and cleanly tastes. Ilunch or dine there often 
on a soup, a meat course, a salad, a demi-tasse, sometimes 
a bit of fruit. The bill runs between six and eight francs, 
sixty or eighty cents to me, living on an American income. 
Once only have I ventured into the restaurants of the 
highest grades which minister to millionaires and spenders. 
The check that evening came to twenty-eight franes per 
plate, excluding wine. Now I submit that one could 
scarcely get away from a first-class New York restaurant 
on the fringe of Forty-second Street and Broadway, from 
a Chicago restaurant in the downtown hotel district, for 
two dollars and eighty cents a plate. 

I allow that I am making this comparison on the basis of 
an American income, calculating exchange at ten francs to 
the dollar where it used to be five. It isnot the same thing, 
of course, to the native French, and to Americans who are 
paid in franes. Yet to most classes of the population it is 
not far from the same thing. As the cost of living has 














The Ruined Village of Vaux, on the Road From Chateau:Thierry to Rheims 


soared, so have wages. Sometimes employers have made 
the advance voluntarily; sometimes the trades unions 
have struck for an ‘‘allocation”’ to meet the high cost of 
living; and where the demands were not too excessive they 
have usually whn. High prices for commodities mean 
higher margins of profit for tradesmen and middlemen. 
And summing it all up, as an amateur economist I think 
that Parisian prices to the native inhabitants of Paris are 
just a little less high than New York prices to the native 
inhabitants of New York. 

Nor have I personally experienced any undue horrors 
from the coal famine. It was not nearly so bad, up to 
January, as the winters of 1916-17 and 1917-18. In the 
first of those bad periods, not only was coal lacking but 
wood. People with fireplaces burned old newspaper files, 
pieces of broken furniture—anything that would carry fire. 
They concentrated all the business of living, except sleep- 
ing, into one room of their apartments or flats. Most of the 
hotels made a slight pretense of heat in the morning, when 
people were supposed to be dressing. Otherwise hotel 
rooms were stone cold. Hot water in bathrooms was there 
none, except on Saturdays and Sundays or, during brief 
periods, on Sundays alone. Even on those days you had to 
get your bath early; with every spigot in the place run- 
ning, the hot water was ice cold before ten o’clock. 

In getting my rooms this time I was careful to find an 
apartment with a fireplace. So far, I have not used it. 
Though these rooms are not heated up to the intense 
American standard, they are comfortable enough from 
the native point of view. Indeed, they probably exceed that 
comfort point. The lady in the next apartment has been 
employing an English girl as secretary. When she quit her 
job she gave as one reason that the hotel was always so 
insufferably hot. There is scalding water all day and every 
day in the bathroom tap. 

I had been told that I should find no milk in Paris. Hot 
milk, as a matter of fact, comes every morning with my 
coffee. The slightly faded taste proves that it is evaporated 
milk mixed with hot water. My wife had the grippe last 
week, and the doctor put her on a milk-and-vichy diet. 
I found that the hotel could not furnish the milk—it was 
against the law. Invalids and persons with small children 
could get a special permit from the central police. A floor 
clerk in the hotel disentangled the red tape for me—it would 
have taken me a day. I received thereafter half a liter— 
about a pint—each day, at a price of one franc. I was espe- 
cially requested by the police, via the floor clerk, not to 
ask for milk a single day longer than was necessary. ‘‘ The 
babies need it,” said the clerk. So far as I personally am 
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concerned this is the 
single place where I 
have not been pinched 
for the necessities or 
comforts of life. Even 
the sugar ration bears 
lightly. In the worst 
days of war famine our 
sugar cards called for 
only 250 grams, or half 
a pound each month. 
Now the ration is 750 
grams. 
This is all from the 
point of view of a hotel 
dweller. I am well 
aware that one who 
observes an alien peo- 
ple from this point of 
view alone is liable to 
ridiculous error. The 
world was long de- 
ceived as to the true 
state of affairs in Aus- 
tria, because neutral 
tourists reported that 
they could get about 
what they wanted in 
Viennese hotels. How- 
ever, when you scratch 
about among the peo- 
ple you find the same 
rule—a hard winter, 
but not so hard as the 
war winters. In homes 
of the rich, the bour- 
geois and the poor I 
find generally enough 
heat for bare comfort, 
even in the cold snaps 
which have varied this 
“ rather mild winter; 

whereas during the two 
bad war winters one kept on his overcoat and gloves 
indoors. I did suspect, however, that prices, for some 
reason or other, bear more heavily upon flat dwellers and 
tenement dwellers than upon us who live in hotels. 

During the first two years of the war the cost of the 
necessities did not greatly advance. The jump came in 
the third and fourth years. It happened that the Amer- 
icans arrived during the same period; and popular super- 
stition holds that the Americans did it by bulling prices. 
Of course we had little or nothing to do with that; it was 
simply economic law. If any economist has calculated the 
actual rise in prices he has not dared publish his results. 
But certain items from the budget of a certain middle- 
class housekeeper will illuminate the subject. 


The Ways of the Food Profiteers 


“TN THE early days of the war,” she said, “‘we paid eight 

or nine francs for a leg of mutton. Yesterday I paid 
thirty-two; and I have paid as high as forty. Butter once 
cost me three francs a kilo. It is now thirty, and I cannot 
always get it. My small Christmas turkey cost me, in 1913, 
twelve franes. I shall be glad to get it this year for a 
hundred.” 

Of course, this rise in prices may to a certain extent be 
blamed to profiteering. The government from time to 
time fixes maximum prices, with penalties of fine and 
cloture, These are often obeyed or evaded according to the 
individual honesty of the tradesman. The process of eva- 
sion resembles that of getting a drink in New York during 
wartime prohibition. Ask the dishonest tradesman for any 
controlled commodity and he replies blandly that he is 
just out of it. Get him alone in a back room, offer him a 
bonus of a few francs, and he manages to find a supply. 
The police have struggled against this system with some 
success, and apply the penalty whenever the matter is 
brought to their attention. As witness the adventure of 
Julie, maid of all work and household purchasing agent 
for one of my friends. Julie herself was called into the 
dining room to tell her tale. 

“There he was, the insane camel,’’ said Julie, plunging 
at once into her tale; ‘‘the sort of a monopolist, standing 
behind a plate of pig’s feet labeled ‘Three frances each,’ 


and the controlled price was one franc seventy-five. [read | 


that price in Le Matin. I seize the pig’s feet, so. Idemand | 
if that is the veritable price. He says, ‘But yes.’ I raise | 
the pig’s feet, so. I bouleverse—I turn them, plate and all, | 
so.”” Here the arm of Julie made a magnificent sweep, and | 
you could fairly hear the pig’s feet sosh on to the floor and _ | 
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the plate crash. ‘‘He is furious. He proposes to call the 
police. ‘Do exactly that,’ Isay. The crowd surrounds him. 
He fears to call the police, species of a profiteer. 

“So then I send little Léon Buque, who is the first cousin 
of my sister-in-law. The agent arrives. He breaks his way 
through the crowd. What is it that it is? I point to the 
floor. ‘In that filthy pile,’ I say, ‘isa card reading ‘Three 
frances.’ And here, here is Le Matin with the just price. 
He reads. He looks. The crowd acclaims. ‘Madame,’ he 
says, ‘I salute you. If other Frenchmen had the courage 
to complain as you have done one could finish with these 
monopolists.’ They close the place for two weeks. And I 
trade there no more.” 

Now and then walking about Paris you notice only 
shutters where, last time you looked, was a shop window 
displaying groceries, meat or delicatessen. This means 
that someone has complained, perhaps less dramatically 
than Julie, but effectually. 


Clothing Cheaper Than at Home 


| pele rent bears heavily on the budgets of all classes. 
The housing problem, caused by the unprecedented de- 
struction of buildings in the north, falls with special weight 
upon Paris. So far as their finances permit those people of 
the stricken north still tend to concentrate in the capital. 
Though the staffs of the peace envoys have generally 
given up their establishments, thousands of minor foreign 
attachés linger. The rich and well-to-do refugees who came 
from the fringes of disturbed Russia when anarchy broke 
loose remain in Paris. House rent, by the law of supply 
and demand, has risen almost to the New York scale. I 
know literally dozens of married couples who are living in 
hotels and boarding houses because they cannot find 
apartments; and half the conversation at any dinner 
party of the American colony turns upon adven- 
tures in house hunting. 

Clothing, I should say, is generally a little 
cheaper than house rent or food. A tailor 
who had during the war perhaps the larg- 
est local custom in American and Brit- 
ish uniforms will make a winter suit 
for 350 to 400 francs. A New York 
tailor of about the same grade asks 
$100 to $110 for a suit. Boots and 
shoes are relatively more expen- 
sive. A standard price for a sub- 
stantial pair of men’s walking 
shoes is eighty francs; and 100 
francs is about the maximum ex- 
cept in the terribly exclusive 
shops. Women’s clothes are prob- 
ably less expensive relatively. Let 
us omit the fashionable dressmakers 
in the Rue de la Paix, never at any 
time typical. A woman of my ac- 
quaintance recently bought at a depart- 
ment store two one-piece winter gowns 
for general wear. One, of high-grade serge, 
cost 185 francs; the other, of wool jersey, 210 
francs. They did not come from the bargain 
counter either, and in the line shown her several 
were less expensive. Curiously she found silks and 
velvets, even when fur-trimmed, cheaper. She found that 
she could get a standard quality of short light French kid 
gloves for eight francs; heavier and more substantial quali- 
ties ran up to fifteen francs. 

I repeat: To express these values in dollars at old rates 
of exchange, divide by five; to get present values, divide 
by ten or eleven. 
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At St. Paul aux Bois. 





This Family Has Constructed a Sheiter From the Ruins of its Home 


The incomes to 
meet these in- 
creased prices run 
irregularly. As I 
have said before, 
the people in trade 
and the organized 
laboring class have 
screwed up their 
incomes high 
enough to meet 
approximately the 
increased cost of 
living. However, 
certain classes are 
hard hit. First 
come what the 
French call the 
rentiers, the people 
living on small in- 
comes from in- 
vested securities. 
Often such small 
fortunes were, 
speaking not only 
figuratively but 
literally, shot all 
to pieces by the war. To say “Let them go to work” 
does not answer the question. A doddering old gentleman or 
a tenderly nurtured widow cannot go effectively to work. 
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PHOTO. FROM FRENCH PICTORIAL SERVICE 
Type of Home Constructed by the French Government 


However well it may go with the aristocracy of the 
workers, conditions among the poor and the commcn 
laboring class are rather worse than during the war. Prob- 
ably they do not 
suffer so much 
from cold as in 
1916 and 1917. 
Though the coal 
crisis is acute, 
thoughfactorieson 
the edge of town 
are closing inter- 
mittently for lack 
of fuel, though 
every rise of the 
flooded Seine 
brings a sense of 
panic lest the coal 
barges be tied up, 
though more and 
more street lamps 
are extinguished, 
a paternal govern- 
ment does not dare 
be so severe with 
its citizens in peace 
as in war. You 


see no lines of peo- 
ple waiting in front 
of the coal dealers’ 
as you did in 1916 
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A Section of Péronne Which Has Risen as a Very Ugly and Standardized Phoenix 


and 1917. For the rest, it is a matter of francs and cen- 
times. Common labor is paid in Paris only ten or twelve 
francs a day. At the present scale of prices ten or twelve 
francs a day will not turn the trick for a laborer’s family. 
If you want a slight basis of comparison note that I 
have quoted a leg of lamb as costing thirty-two francs, 
which would be nearly if not quite three days’ pay for a 
laboring man. Of course, he and his family are not 
eating lamb. They are eating mostly bread, 
bought at strictly government-controlled 
prices, and upon which the government is 
now losing fifty per cent. 
A nursing sister of a Catholic order, 
whose work for ten years has been 
among the poor, tells me that their 
condition is no better than during 
the war. She forms that opinion 
not only upon general observation 
but upon the number of applicants 
for relief at her convent. These 
cases, I suspect, come mostly 
from families which have only 
one breadwinner, for unemploy- 
ment, at least, is not added to 
their miseries. The demand for la- 
bor is equal to the supply, even in 
Paris. In other regions, and espe- 
cially in the devastated north, the 
demand exceeds the supply. About 
Lens, for example, and in the great 
stretch of blasted country above Amiens, 
a common laborer gets at least fifteen francs 
a day, to which is added a government grant 
of two francs a day to all bona fide residents of 
the devastated region who have returned home. 
If he has even the semblance of a trade he earns 
much more than that. And the necessities of life—when 
they can be obtained up there—cost only a little more than 
in Paris. At both Amiens and Lille they told me that the 
current prices of all foodstuffs except bread were less than 
ten per cent higher than in Paris. As for bread, it is regu- 
lated; its price, by decree, is the same everywhere. 


The Prosperity of the Peasants 


(Owes curious fact comes out of the present situation: 
Though France bears an enormous burden of war debt, 
though she faces what seems to be an uncertain financial 
future, the average man at this moment has money in his 
pocket. That is my own observation, and the universal 
observation of all investigators, both French and Amer- 
ican. One reason is the war-born prosperity of the peasant 
class—and between forty and forty-five per cent of the 
population depends directly or indirectly upon the soil. 
“The farmer,” remarked a cynical Parisian, ‘‘is the true 
profiteer.” In the nature of modern war a certain per- 
centage of the industrial class had to be left in the factories, 
for munition works, coal mines, railroads, clothing and 
shoe factories must be kept running. Not all this work, not 
half of it could be performed by women, boys and old men. 
But the peasants, on the theory that women could take 
care of the farms, were mobilized to the last able-bodied 
man. The women made good. They, their children and 
scattering German prisoners kept up production of food- 
stuffs at a rate thought impossible. 

“Our peasant is a hard creature,’ says a Frenchman, 
“hard on others, equally hard on himself.’”’ The women 
spared neither themselves nor their children. Home con- 
ditions, as every student of military psychology knows, 
have an immense influence on the morale of an army. 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Phar—still, obviously, a little ruffled by our 

conversation of the preceding evening—retired 
to the library with pipe and book. Susan and I sat 
alone together on the garden terrace. 
It was dusk. The heavy air of the past 
week had been quickened and purified 
by an afternoon thunderstorm. Little 
cool puffs came to us across a bed of 
glimmering white phlox, bearing with 
them its peculiar loamy fragrance. 
Smoke from my excellent cigarette 
eddied now and then toward Susan. 

Silence had stolen upon her as the 
afterglow faded, revealing the first 
patient stars. Already I had learned 
to respect Susan’s silences. She was 
not, in the usual sense of uncertain 
temper, of nervous irritability, a 
moody child; yet she had her moods— 
moods, if I may put it so, of extraor- 
dinary definition. There were hours, 
not too frequent to be disturbing, 
when she withdrew; there is no better 
word for it. At such times her thin, 
alert little frame was motionless; she 
would sit as if holding a pose for a 
portrait, her chin a trifle lifted, her 
eyes focusing on no visible object, her 
hands lying—always with the palms 
upward—in her lap. I supposed that 
now, with the veiled yet sharply scented 
dusk, such a mood had crept upon her. 
But for once I was mistaken. Susan 
this time had not withdrawn; she 
was intensely aware. 

““Ambo”’—the suddenness with 
which she spoke startled me—‘“‘you 
ought to have lots of children. You 
ought to have a boy, anyway; not 


[rn following evening, after dinner, Maltby 


just a girl.” 

“A boy? Why, dear? Are you 
lonely?” 

“Of course not; with you—and 
Phil!” 


“Then whatever in the world put 
such a crazy bs 

Susan interrupted; a bad habit of 
hers, never subsequently broken, and 
due, doubtless, to an instinctive impa- 
tience of foreseeable remarks. 

“You’re so awfully rich, Ambo. 
You could have dozens and not feel 
it—except that they’d get in your way 
sometimes and make your outside 
cross. But two wouldn’t be much 
more trouble than one. It mightseem 
a little crowded—at first; but after a 
while, Ambo, you’d hardly notice it.” 

“Possibly. Still—nice boys don’t 
grow on bushes, Susan. Not the kind 
of brothers I should have to insist 
upon for you!”’ 

“I’m not so fussy as all that,” said 
Susan. “And it isn’t fair that I should 
have everything. Besides, Ambo, boys are much nicer 
than girls. Honestly they are.”’ 

“Oh, are they! I’m afraid you haven’t had much experi- 
ence with boys! Most of them are disgusting young sav- 
ages. Really, Susan! Their hands and feet are too big for 
them, and their voices don’t fit. They’re always breaking 
things—irreplaceable things for choice—and raising. the 
devil of a row. Take my word for it, dear, please. I’m an 
ex-boy myself; I know all about ’em! They were never 
created for civilized human companionship. Why, I’drather 
give you a young grizzly bear and be done with it than pre- 
sent you with the common or garden brother! -But if you’d 
like a nice quiet little sister some day, maybe a 

“T wouldn’t,” said Susan. 

She was silent again for several moments, pondering. I 
observed her furtively. Nothing was more distant from my 
desire than any addition, of any age, male or female, to my 
present family. Heaven in its great and unwonted kind- 
ness had sent me Susan; she was—to my thinking—per- 
fect; and she was enough. Whether in art or in life I am 
no lover of an avoidable anticlimax. But Susan’s secret 
purposes were not mine. 

“‘Ambo,’”’ she resumed, “I guess if you’d ever lived in 
Birch Street you’d feel differently about boys.” 

“T doubt it, Susan.” 

“T’m sure you'd feel differently about Jimmy.” 

“Jimmy?” 
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““ambo, Ambo! You've Asked Nothing—and You Want Me Most of All’? 


‘Jimmy Kane, Ambo—my Jimmy. Haven’t I ever told _ 


you about him?” 

Guilefully, persuasively, she edged her chair nearer to 
mine. 

- It was then that I first learned of Jimmy’s battle for . 
Susan, of the bloody but righteous downfall of Giuseppe — 
Gonfarone, and of many another incident long treasured in 
the junior annals of Birch Street. Thus, little by little, 
though the night deepened about us, my eyes were un- 
sealed. ; 

What a small world I had always lived in! For how long 
had it seemed to me that romance was—approximately — 
dead! My fingers tightened on Susan’s, while the much- 
interrogated stars hung above us in their mysterious orbits 
and 

But no, that is the pathetic fallacy. Stars—are they not 

matter, merely? They could not smile. 
« “Don’t -you truly think, Ambo,” suggested Susan, 
“that Jimmy ought to have a better chance? If he doesn’t 
get it he’ll have to work in a factory all his life. And here 
I am—with you!” : 

“Yes. But consider, Susan—there are thousands of boys 
like Jimmy. I can’t father them all, you know.” 

“T don’t want you to father them all,” said Susan; 
‘‘and there isn’t anybody like Jimmy! You’ll see.” 

It came over me as she spoke that I was, however 
unwillingly, predestined to see. 
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Maltby Phar thought otherwise. That night after 
Susan had gone up to bed I talked the thing over with 
him—trying for an airy, detached tone, the tone 
of one who discusses an indifferent matter for want 
of a more urgent. Maltby was not, J 
fear, deceived. 

““My dear Boz,” he pleaded, ‘‘buck 
up! Get afresh grip on your individ- 
uality and haul it back from the brink 
of destruction! If you don’t, that lit- 
tle she-demon above-stairs will push 
it over into the gulf once forall. You’ll 
be nobody. You’ll be her dupe—her 
slave. How can you smile, man! I’m 
quite serious, and I warn you. Fight 
the good fight! Defend the supreme 
rights of your ego, before it’s too late!” 

“‘Why these tragic accents?” I par- 
ried. ‘It’s not likely the washlady’s 
kid would want to come; or his mother 
let him. Susan idealizes him of course. 
He’s probably quite commonplace and 
content as he is. No harm, though, if 
it pleases Susan, in looking him over?’’ 

Maltby took up his book again. He 
dismissed me. ‘‘ Whom the gods would 
destroy ——”’ he muttered, and osten- 
tatiously turned a page. 


XI 


Y FEELING that I was predes- 
tined to see, with Susan, that 
there wasn’t anybody like Jimmy— 
that I was further predestined to take 
him into my heart and home—proved, 
very much to my own surprise and to 
* the disappointment of Susan, to be 
unjustified. This was the first bitter 
defeat that Susan had been called upon 
to bear since leaving Birch Street. She 
took it quietly, but deeply, which trou- 
bled my private sense of relief, and 
indeed turned it into something very 


much had happened in Birch Street 
since the tragedy of the four-room 
house; life had not stood still there; 
chance and change, deaths and mar- 
riages and births—had altered the cir- 
cumstances of whole families. In short, 
that steady flux of mortality, which 
respects neither the dignity of the 
Hillhouse Avenues nor the obscurity of 
the Birch Streets of the world, had in 
its secret courses already borne Jimmy 
Kane—elsewhere. Precisely where, 
even his mother did not know; and 
first and last it was her entire and pas- 
sionate ignorance as to Jimmy’s pres- 
ent location that foiled us. ‘‘West”’ 
is a geographical expression certainly, 
but it is not an address. 

Jimmy’s mother lived with her un- 
washed brood, you will remember, 
above old Heinze’s grocery store, and on 
the following afternoon I ran Susan over there for a tactful 
reconnaissance. At Susan’s request we went slowly along 
Birch Street from its extreme right end to its ultimate 
wrong, crossing the waste land and general dump at the 
base of East Rock—historiec ground!—mounting the long 
incline beyond, and so passing the four-room house, which 
now seemed to be occupied by at least three families of that 
hardy, prolific race discourteously known to young America 
as ‘‘wops.” Throughout this little tour Susan withdrew, 
and I respected her silence. She had not yet spoken when 


“we stopped at old Heinze’s corner and descended. 


Here first it was that forebodings of chance and change 
met us upon the pavement, in the person of old Heinze him- 
self, standing melancholy and pensive before the screened 
doorway of his domain. Him Susan accosted. He did not 
at first recognize her, but recollection returned to him as 
she spoke. 


“‘ Ach, so!” he exclaimed, peering with mildest surprise | 


above steel-rimmed spectacles. “‘Id iss you—nod? Leedle 
Susanna!”’ 


My formal introduction followed; nor was it without a, 


glow of satisfaction that I heard old Heinze assure me that 
he had read certain of my occasional essays with attention 
and respect. ‘Ard for ard—yah! Dot iss your credo,” he 
informed me, with tranquil noddings of his bumpy, oddly 
shaped skull. ‘Dot iss der credo of all arisdocrads. Id iss 
nod mine.” 


like regret. The simple fact’ was that: 
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But Susan was in no mood for general ideas; she 
descended at once to particulars, and announced that we 
were going up to see Mrs. Kane. Then old Heinze snaggily, 
and I thought rather wearily, smiled. 

“Aber,” he objected, lifting twisted rheumatic hands, 
“dere iss no more such a vooman! Alretty, leedle Susanna, 
I haf peen an oldt fool lige oders. I haf mate her my vife.’”’ 
And though he continued to smile he also sighed. 

Our ensuing interview with Frau Heinze, formerly the 
Widow Kane, fully interpreted this sigh. Prosperity, 
; Susan later assured me, had not improved her. She 

greeted us, above the shop, in{her small, shiny, colored 
lithograph of a parlor, with unveiled suspicion. Her eyes 
were hostile. She seemed to take it for granted, did Mrs. 
Heinze, that we could have no kindly purpose in intruding 
upon her. A dumpy, grumpy little woman, with‘the:par- 
boiled hands and complexion of long years at the wash- 
tubs, her present state of comparative freedom from 
bondage had not lightened her heart. Her irritability, I 
told Susan after our escape, was doubtless due to the fact 
that she could not share in old Heinze’s intellectual and 
literary tastes. Susan laughed. 

' “She wouldn’t bother much about that; Birch Street’s 
never lonely, and it’s only a step to the State Street movies. 
No; I think it’s corsets.” ie 

Corsets? The word threw a flood of light. I saw at once 
that it must be a strain upon any disposition to return 
after a long and figureless widowhood to the steel, buck- 
ram and rebellious curves of conventional married life. I 
remembered the harnesslike creaking of Mrs. Heinze’s 
waistline, and forgave her much. There was really a 
good deal to forgive. It was neither Susan’s fault nor 
mine that turned our call into a bad quarter of an hour. 
I had looked for a pretty scene as I mounted the stairs 
behind Susan. 


quarters—and so forth. Nothing of the kind occurred. 
“Who is ut?” demanded Mrs. Heinze, peering forth. 
“Oh, it’s you—Bob Blake’s 
girl What do you want?” 
Susan explained. “Well, come 
in then,” said Mrs. Heinze. 
Susan, less daunted than I 
by her reception, marched in 
and asked at once for Jimmy. 
At the sound of his name 
Mrs. Heinze’s suspicions were 
sharply focused. If the gen- 
tleman knew anything about 
Jimmy, all right, let him say 
‘so! It wouldn’t surprise her 
to hear he’d been gettin’ him- 
self into trouble! It would 
surprise her much more, she 
implied, if he had not.. But 
if he had she couldn’t be re- 
sponsible—nor Heinze either, 
the poor man! Jimmy was 
seventeen—a man, you might 
say. Let him look after him- 
self then; and more shame to 
him for the way he’d acted! 
But what way he had acted, 
and why, Susan at first found 
it difficult to determine. 
“Oh!” she at length pro- 
tested, following cloudy 
suggestions of evil courses. 
“Jimmy couldn’t do anything 
mean! You know he couldn’t. 
It isn’t in him!”’ 
“Tsn’t ut indeed! Meslavin’ 
for him and the childer ever 
since Kane was took off sud- 
den—and not a cint saved for 
the livin’—let alone the dead! 
Slavin’ and worritin’—the way 
you’d think Jimmy’d ’a’ 
jumped wid joy when Heinze 
offered! And an easier man 
not to be found—though he’s 
got his notions. What man 
hasn’t? If it’s not one thing 
it’s another. ‘Except his beer 
he don’t drink much,’ I says 
to Jimmy; ‘and that’s more 
than I could say for your own 
father, rest his soul!’ ‘My 
father wasn’t a, Dutchman,’ 
Jimmy says; givin’ me his lip 
to me face. ‘He didn’t talk 
out against the Pope,’ he says. 
‘Nor the Pris’dint,’ he says. 
“He wasn’t a stinkin’ Social- 
ist,’ he says—usin’ them very 
words! ‘No,’ I says, ‘he was 
a Demycrat—and what’s ut to 
you? All men’ll be blatherin’ 


I had pictured the child, in her gay sum- 
mer frock, bursting like sunshine into Mrs. Heinze’s stuffy — 


polytics after hours,’ I says. ‘Heinze manes no harm by 
ut, no more nor the rest. ’Tis just his talk,’ I says. And 
after that we had more words, and I laid me palm to his 
head.” 

“Oh!” cried Susan. 

“T’ll not take lip from a son of mine, Susan Blake; nor 
from you, wid all your grand clothes! I’ve seen you too 
often lackin’ a modest stitch to your back!”’ 

I hastened to intervene. 

“We'll not trouble you longer, Mrs. Heinze, if you’ll 
only be good enough to tell me where Jimmy is now. He 
was very kind to Susan once, and she wants to thank him 
in some way. I’ve a proposition to make him—which 
might be to. his advantage.” 

~“Oh—so that’s ut at/last! Well, Susan Blake, you’ve 
had the grand luck for the likes of you! But you’re too 
late. Jimmy’s gone.” 

- “Gone?” ; 

“Tis the gratitude I get for raisin’ him! Gone he is, 
wid what he’d laid by—twinty-sivin dollars—and no word 
to nobody. There’s a‘son for ye!” 

-“But—oh, Mrs. Heinze—gone where?”’ 

“West. That’s all I know,” said Mrs. Heinze. ‘He left 
a.line to say he’d gone West. We’ve not had a scrap from 
him since. If he comes to a bad end Ss 

“Jimmy won’t come to a bad end!” struck in Susan 
sharply. ‘‘He did:just right to leave you. Good-by.” 
With that she seized my arm and swept me with her from 
the room. 

“Glory be to God! Susan Blake—the airs of her now!” 
followed us shrilly, satirically, down the stairs. 





XII 


ALTBY’S visit came to an end, and for the first time 
I did not regret his departure. For some reason, which 
perhaps purposely I left unanalyzed, Maltby was begin- 
ning to get a trifle on my nerves. But let that pass. Once 
he was gone Phil Farmer drew a long breath and plunged 





“‘No,"' Said Miss Goucher Coldly;:‘‘Susan is Not in Love With Her Grandfather, She is With You"’ 
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with- characteristic thoroughness into his comprehensive 
scheme for the education of Susan. Her enthusiasm for 
this scheme was no less contagious than his own, and I 
soon found myself yielding to her wish to stay on, in New 
Haven through the summer, and let in for daily lessons at 
regular hours—very much to my astonishment, the rdéle 
of schoolmaster being one which I had always flattered 
myself I was temperamentally unfitted to sustain. 

I soon discovered, however, that teaching a mentally 
alert, whimsically unexpected, stubbornly diligent and 
always grateful pupil is among the most stimulating and 
delightful of human occupations. My own psychic lazi- 
ness, which had been long creeping upon me, vanished in 
this new atmosphere of competition—competition, for that 
is what it'came to, with the unwearying Phil. It was a real 
renascence for me. Forsaken gods! how I studied—off 
hours and on thesly! My French was excellent, my Italian 
fair; but my small Latin and less Greek needed endless 
attention. Yet I rather preen myself upon my success; 
though’Phil has always maintained that I overfed Susan 
with esthetic flummery, thus dulling the edge of her 
appetite for his own more wholesome daily bread. 

In one respect at least I disagreed fundamentally with 
Phil, and» here—through sheer force of conviction—I 
triumphed.. Phil, who lived exclusively in things of the 
mind, would have turned this sensitive child into a be- 
mused scholar, a female bookworm. This simply I would 
not and did not permit. If she had a soul she had a body 
too, and I was determined that it should be a vigorous, 
happy body before all else. For her sake solely—for I am 
too easily an indolent man—I took up riding again, and 
tennis, and even pushed myself into golf; with the result 
that my nervous dyspepsia vanished, and my irritability 
along with it; with the more excellent result that Susan 
filled and bloomed and ate three really astonishing meals 
a day. 

It was a busy life—a wonderful life! Hard work—hard 
play—fun—travel. Ah, those years! But I am leaping 

: ahead. Yet I have but one 
incident left to record of those 
earliest days with Susan—an 
incident which had important 
though delayed results—af- 
fecting in ways, forlong unfore- 
seen, Susan’s career, and the 
destiny of several other per- 
sons, myself among them. 

Sonia, Susan’s little Russian 
maid, was at the bottom of it 
all; and the first hint of the 
rather sordid affair came to 
me, all unprepared, from the 
lips of Miss Goucher. She 
sought me out in my private 
study, whither I had retired 
after dinner to write a letter 
or two—a most unusual pro- 
ceeding on her part, and on 
mine—and she asked at once 
in her brief, hard, respectful 
manner for ten minutes of my 
time. I rose and placed a 
chair for her, uncomfortably 
certain that this could be no 
trivial errand; she seated her- 
self, angularly erect, holding 
her feelings well in hand. 

“Mr. Hunt,” she began, 
“have I your permission to 
discharge Sonia?” 

My face showed my sur- 
prise. 

“But Susan likes her, 
doesn’t she, Miss Goucher? 
And she seems efficient.’ 

“Yes. A little careless, per- 
haps; but then, she’s young. 
It isn’t herservice I object to.” 

“What is the trouble?”’ 

“Tt is a question of char- 
acter, Mr. Hunt. I[havereason 
to think her lacking in—self- 
respect.”’ 

“You mean—immoral?” I 
asked, using the word in the 
restricted sense which I as- 
sumed Miss Goucher, like most 
maiden ladies, exclusively at- 
tached to it. To my astonish- 
ment Miss Goucher insisted 
upon more definition. 

“No, I shouldn’t say that. 
She tells a good many little 
fibs, but she’s not at heart 
dishonest. And I’m by no 
means certain she can be held 
responsible for her weakness 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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XXT 


Spinner, who had been up preparing for 

it all the night before, watched from the 
earliest light of day the first groups gathering 
upon the cheerless main street of the village, 
from the second-story window of the 
union hall where he had spent the last 
twenty-four hours. 

What a curious thing, he thought, 
watching the early arrivals, mass psy- 
chology is. He had always found it 
easier to start something in strikes on 
Monday mornings. Why? Was it an- 
ger—at the refusal of the employer of 
another week to the strikers on their 
own terms? Wasit the irritation after 
the usual day of workmen’s meetings 
and skilled application of irritants on 
the part of the radicals? Or was it 
simply thwarted racial habit—the res- 
tiveness at the inability to start as their 
ancestors had done the set round of 
another week—its wash days and iron- 
ing days; its fish days and its prayer 
days—that strange routine uniformity 
of uncoded habit written so much more 
deeply than any enacted law down in 
the nervous systems of the race? 

Or more likely, he thought, half smil- 
ing to himself, it was merely the old 
Monday morning feeling—the fact that 
everybody who has to work, from the 
schoolboy to the foundryman, feels al- 
ways ugly on the weekly recurrence of 
the day of recall to routine labor. 
He knew how it felt himself, 
that Monday morning ugli- 
ness; he had done routine work 
enough to know that at least. 

But there had been in the 
past. ten days cause enough for 
unusual ugliness in that com- 
munity in the final crisis and 
fulfillment of the radicals’ cam- 
paign of hate. The situation 
had broken, Spinner recalled, 
looking down from his window 
at the misty bluish street, 
about as he had expected that 
it must—according to the 
absolutely inescapable logic of the radical position. 

The operators, the workers’ natural enemy, had done, 
Spinner believed, exactly what he and every other apostle 
of the gospel of hate had hoped and said that they would 
do—had kept and insisted upon keeping all the profits they 
had procured from the great war. 

The labor skates—driven from behind by radicalism, 
playing politics, temporizing always to save their own 
precious skins—had framed their utterly impossible de- 
mands, always keeping up a brave assurance to their fol- 
lowers, the union rank and file, that the Government would 
not dare to antagonize the vote of labor—and their own 
personal influence. Now they had failed, Spinner reflected, 
exactly as they had been scheduled to do by every radical 
observer in the country. 

The Government had always in recent years protested 
an undying flame of affection for the worker. Suddenly 
now it had got down that old engine of oppression— 
thrice accursed of all labor speeches—the government by 
injunction. And now—Spinner asked himself, well satis- 
fied—could any termination moreirritating and disillusion- 
ing, after all the fair, smiling political promises to labor 
during the war, have been arranged for by the most artful 
radical than this final bump, as he put it, into the end of 
this blind alley of capitalism? So Spinner’s thoughts ran 
along. 

The Italian anarchists in the dark valley to the east 
were clamorous in their revilement of the capitalist Gov- 
ernment; the Slavs in the main valley were scarcely less so. 

“To hell with the capitalists!” was a general watch- 
word—of anger and disappointment—spoken in half a 
dozen tongues or styles of twisted English. 

Spinner smiled faintly to himself in his window—where 
he stood alone. He was not a social animal; even here at 
the height of his success he had few real associates outside 
of his routine work—few men who really talked his lan- 
guage. He had too much the malady of thought, for the 
man who thinks is rarely companionable. Down below 
him now he saw with some amusement Sonia coming up 
the street toward him—dressed for the occasion in the red 
gown she had worn in Chicago, talking vivaciously to the 
groups of men and women that she passed. Following her 


Ts thing broke on a Monday morning. 
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came the gunman, Hecker, 
giving a curt nod ora grin 
here and there. 

What a campaign it had 
been, Spinner went on 
with his train of thought! 
How perfectly it had fol- 
lowed expectations! How 
all these forces had one by 
one come in and contrib- 
uted to the gains of rad- 
icalism, sitting waiting 
simply for them to do so 
all over the country. 


“Down with capital- 
ism! Down with the labor 
skates!” 


The Il. W. W.’s old flame 
of discontent, which Spin- 
ner and his kind 
had fanned so 
carefully in the 
past two years, 
WHatrsienibieel tis 
height — in this 
district at any 
rate. And now 
at this height of 
it this fool of a 
young capital- 
ist—driven by 
anger and cha- 
grin and out- 
raged pride— 
was evicting his 
old workmen and 
tenants on the 
edge of winter, 
under the most 
rigid interpreta- 
tions of the rights 
of property—en- 

forced by the power of privately hired detec- 

tives. ‘‘Thugs, Cossacks, gunmen,” thestrik- 

ers called them—hating them more and more 
vividly and personally every day, with the hatred engen- 
dered by the daily exchange of insults, and always 
threatening physical encounter. 

Below him, in the now well-gathered crowd, Spinner could 
see at least one definite expression of that hatred. The 
banners of the marchers were appearing here and there— 
crude, hand-lettered pasteboard placards, most of them 
reared on old broomsticks. The one just below his eye was 
inscribed irregularly: 

“Death to the hired thug that cut off a woman’s breast 
in Hedley!” 

Spinner smiled quite openly at this—he could not help 
it. It was a most unlikely charge. But at least it was no 
invention of his. 

These wild tales were dropped in for the radical out of 
the air; no one apparently ever told them first. All he 
need do was not to deny them. 

The other usual banners were there. 

“Chained Chattles!”” announced one wavy misspelled 
line of black rising over one group—a pair of handcuffs 
clanking on its wooden staff. 

And a dejected cur dog fastened in an old baby carriage 
dressed the part of the “‘Injunction Judge”! 

The line was sprinkled with these crude placards— 
mottoes of defiance, the sentiments of which were all that 
any radical could wish. 

Spinner looking down saw now that the band had come 
which was to lead the local marchers; a three-piece affair— 
a small bass drum, a clarinet and a battered cornet, played 
by local talent—an ex-bartender, a barber and a workman 
at the tipple—all Hungarians, he understood. They stood 
waiting at the head of the line, conspicuous and somewhat 
self-conscious, while the leaders, including Sonia, were get- 
ting the line prepared to start; the players making an 
occasional trial of their instruments for the amusement of 
the children on the sidewalks. The three were resplendent 
in the garments with which the foreign workman had 
indulged his peculiar taste during the prosperous times of 
war—from their characteristic thick-toed yellow shoes up 
to the big-checked or apple-green caps on their heads. 
Many of the foreigners in the line showed a similar pros- 
perity in their clothing—especially the men. 
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And now Spinner knocked on the window 
and waved his hand to attract Sonia’s atten- 
tion. It was time that they were gone if they 
were going to arrive at the mouth of the 
Brown mines when the few men there started 
in to work, and he wanted to speak to Sonia before she 
started. She saw him finally, someone pulling her by the 
arm, and he motioned her to meet him on the sidewalk 
before the hall. 

The march was going ultimately up the valley through 
the union district to the north and from there into the 
main territory of the nonunion mines. The miners them- 
selves would go through, rolling up from one village to 
another an accumulating avalanche of protest. But the 
women and children collected in the various villages would 
naturally drop out at their own settlement’s end. Spinner 
wanted Sonia to do this for various reasons—for policy’s 
sake; for the general safety and her own. 

“What is it?”’ she asked impatiently, coming over with 
haste and excitement in all her movements—her small red 
hat a little crooked, a wisp of her usually well-brushed hair 
before her ear. 

‘“‘Remember what I asked you to do,”’ said Spinner. 
“Don’t go any farther than Gooseville—than our own 
territory !”’ 

“Yes, yes!. I know,” she answered. He saw she was 
only answering automatically. He took her elbow. 

“Listen!’? he said. She seemed—he thought after- 
ward—in her excitement like a person moving in a dream. 
“Listen!’? he said, pressing her arm. ‘“‘Don’t, please— 
don’t get mixed up in any row yourself!” 

“Why not?’ she demanded, facing him. 
afraid!’ 

“‘T don’t say you are,” said Spinner coolly. “‘That’s not 
the question. We’ve gone all over this. You know I ask 
it simply because it would be bad policy for either one of 
us to get mixed up in this now. It would suit the other 
side too well. We can do much more outside of jail than 
in. And besides, you know perfectly well the general 
policy of the thing. We must not start any violence now. 
They may start it—but not we!” 

He was simply carrying out, of course, in this, as in all 
things, his old opportunist policy of putting the burden of 
all aggressive movements upon the opposing side. 

“T know! I know!” she cried, impatient to get back 
to the procession. 

The cornet gave a toot and the children began banging 
on their tin washbasins and their cans with their sticks. 
The parade was ready and anxious to start. 

“And don’t forget, whatever you do,” he called in final 
warning, ‘“‘to keep to the public road. You have your 
rights there. Don’t on any account get onto private prop- 
erty. Put the whole thing up to them.” 

Spinner’s pride as well as his principles were: involved 
in this thing. These men—the local capitalists and their 
thugs and political henchmen—he claimed, had deprived 
the workers of their constitutional rights, the rights of 
assembly and free speech and use of the public roads. This 
affair, if it was to be anything besides a foolish temporary 
disturbance—a mere brainless physical reaction—must be 
a demonstration against these abuses. It must keep 
sharply to its purpose to be at all effective; put the burden 
of injustice clearly upon the opposition—to make a clear- 
cut logical issue. , 

“Yes, yes! I know! I will!” she said, darting away 
from him back to the head of-her foreigners again—with 
not a word of what he had just said, he would have bet 
anything, in her mind! He would have wished, of course, 
that she had not marched at all. But she must be back 
always in the thick of things: And now, with a long whine 
from the clarinet and a flat blare from the cornet and a 
thump from the drum, the procession had finally decided 
to move forward. 

It moved without form, without leadership, without 
marching rhythm—a process of Nature almost; a thing far 
less than human, a human crowd—something very distinct 
and different from the human individual, as Spinner knew 
so well. The miners, most of them, were in a body at the 
head—behind that atrocious band. But even here there 
were some women and more children—and trailing along 
behind them came the motley mass of all the inhabitants 
of the village. 

The craze of marching, the incitement of the reiterated 
thump of the drum, those old, old impulses in the human 
blood, come down from the valleys of the Congo and the | 
Ganges, had started calling in that blue Western morning | 
down this bare valley in this American frontier. The men | 
felt it, the foreign women with their shawls over their | 
heads and over their babies, marching stolidly along; and | 
the children most of all caught up in a gleeful ecstasy of | 
antique ancestral joy. On the outskirts ragged urchins 0 
boys pounded clamorously on their lard pails and old pans 
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per window of the hall again, where he 


rights of the mine operators—it was just 
| to that extent a futile thing. He had ex- 


| all of them, even Sonia. And yet he was 
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And as they turned out of the village the band started up 
a ragged march. 

It was the plan, of course, as of all these protesting miners’ 
marches at their opening, to roll down the valley. They 
would go first over the sidehill by Gooseville,. then to the 
Brown mine Number 1—the drift that was ostensibly 
working—to argue out or keep out the men who were work- 
ing there. Then down the valley once more, if they suc- 
ceeded here, to meet the anarchists, the Italians from the 
valley to the east. Then farther along they would gather 
up the Slavs and the other workers in the union district— 
and roll on all together to their final destination in the 
nonunion field. 

This was the program which had been confidently 
planned by the marchers—and which Spinner knew as con- 
fidently would never be carried through. 
This sort of thing—this avalanche of work- 
ers would be stopped almost certainly at 
its outset by the authorities and the pri- 
vate guard. They would not dare to let 
it get headway. He hoped himself that 
they wouldnot. There wasnouse of blood- 
shed—on any large scale at least—such as 
would all too likely take place if this ava- 
lanche once got really rolling down the 
valley. A small encounter, the exchange 
of a few blows or random shots, would 
serve every purpose of incitement and 
hatred. The forces of the mine owners 
understood the situation perfectly and 
would attempt as far as possible to have 
no more violence than was absolutely nec- 
essary. They had no desire to advertise 
radicalism or inflame the strikers or en- 
danger their property unnecessarily. They 
would—as soon as they got their bear- 
ings—check this thing at the earliest pos- 
sible point, Spinner believed. It had been 
a surprise to them to some extent, They 
had not been prepared to meet it before 
the marchers left the village. But they 
would be before the time that the line 
reached the first Brown mine. 

Spinner turned, walked up into the up- 


could get a better view of what was going 
on. He was, in a way, the marshal of this 
affair; working often against the opposi- 
tion of hotheads to keep it as far as pos- 
sible to what he believed to be its logical 
function—a protest against the refusal of 
the local authorities to let the strikers use 
the streets, to hold their assemblies in the 
halls, to exercise the rights of free speech. 
If the march failed of this—as a demon- 
stration against the infringement of the 
workers’ rights; if it did not scrupulously 
refrain from violence against others; if it 
in any way encroached upon the property 


plained, drummed this into the minds of 
all the leaders; they seemed to accept it— 


still apprehensive. Who could tell where 
an affair of this kind would end? Espe- 
cially with the new hate of the present 
controversy added to the old undying 
hatreds of this ugly valley of the marching 
miners and the old local traditions of vio- 
lence. Either side, in spite of all their 
precautions, might start some trouble 
which would beserious. Spinner shrugged 
his shoulders. If it came let it come— 
that was all! 

He looked down. The driver, the man 
with his crazy flivver, was there below 
Waiting to take him where he might be 
most needed. He looked out, down the 
street, standing far in the corner of the 
window watching and faintly hearing the 
discordant noises of the motley line as it 
shuffled out of the main village. 

What a queer thing mass psycholory 
was, he reflected once again, after the 
habit of all men of considering and recon- 
sidering their own trade. This thing that he was watch 
ing—how spontaneous it was—how native to this soil; 
yet how typical in a way of the whole radical movement— 
the progress of the gospel of hate which now swept the 
country. 

That also called in the first place to all classes of men 
and women exactly as did this parade—the idle, the 
esous, the restless, the bitter and the angry. All-at 
first, left to themselves, had no especial plan or marked 
desire of action; but once in line, marching, columns of 
‘men moved often to unexpected but very definite ends. 
He had seen it so many times. 


He shifted and turned his eyes down a moment, recall- 
ing an old memory from his experiences in the jungle—a 
laughing, bantering crowd that suddenly, still laughing 
loudly, had lynched a Mexican one hot night back in 
Southern Texas: How far, over what a range, his mission 
of social hate had carried him, he thought, and looked up 
again at this chilly Northern morning, where the mists 
were rising with the sunrise and showing the cold, gray- 
roofed sky of a blue November day. 

Across from him through a rift between two ugly wooden 
blocks he saw now the head of the procession—small black 
manikins upon a yellow road—now starting up the slope 
upon the farther side of the steep valley toward Gooseville. 
The insistent boom of the bass drum came faintly to his 
ears; occasionally a gust of shouting. Once he thought he 





The Peasant Woman With Her Ran Back, Stumbling Away From Her, Voiceless With Terror 


could distinguish the figure of Sonia toward the head 
of the column in her red gown. 


XXII 


EXT to Sonia on her right side was a little man, one 

of the older foreign miners with an overwhelming cap, 
new clothes and heavy. shoes, who stumbled occasionally 
on the ruts of the yellow road and muttered when he did 
so an odd attempt at an English curse. Beyond him 
waiked the bearer of the standard concerning the mutilated 
woman. In front of them were the English-speaking miners 
following the band. Then behind Sonia and her foreign 
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miners came the queue of women and children, mostly 
foreign. Sonia’s place, of course, was with her foreigners. 
And Hecker as usual was not far from Sonia. 

Turning up the slope to Gooseville the straggling line 
grew still more ragged, the weaker and less physically 
competent lagging. They had come out of the village with 
some little swing, the band playing with initial vigor one 
of its three or four tunes. But now upon the slope the 
musicians stopped playing to save their breath, having set 
the pace at first a little too ambitiously. The din of the 
children’s pans and washbasins still continued, however; 
and now and then a yell came from one of the stronger and 
more vital physiques among the men. 

The little man with the big cross-hatched brown cap, 
looking down at his steps, was every now and then 
ejaculating with a grotesque regularity: 
“To hell with injunk!”’ 

“To hell with injunk!”? echoed the 
standard bearer beside him. He was a 
great barrel-chested Hungarian with fair 
pock-marked face and an outstanding 
thread of yellow mustache. ‘To hell with 
injunk!”’ he called—over all the other 
noise and jangle. 

It seemed to Sonia that the thing needed 
organizing; that a song of some kind would 
be of advantage in the march along the 
hill. She started on the spur of the mo- 
ment the International. 

It was uot successful—a poor choice. 
The foreigners knew it better than the 
Americans ahead, but even they sang it 
in a perfunctory fashion; and the band 
attempting to break in on the air butch- 
ered it and confused the situation still 
more. Sonia had accomplished something, 
however. She had started them singing. 
At the close of her first song some of the 
American miners ahead started in with a 
ribald travesty upon one of the popular 
tunes which the band had been playing— 
a marching tune which all of the Amer- 
icans at least knew, with the new words 
apparently; and the foreigners made more 
or less successful attempts at following. 

They stopped singing, most of them, 
after a few hundred yards. Someone had 
shouted that they saw mine guards in 
the dreary, grassless lots back of the 
black unpainted cluster of houses in 
Gooseville. But Sonia saw nothing—and 
apparently no one else did. It was prob- 
ably a false alarm, of which there would 
be many on the way. 

The small man beside her was still re- 
peating his queer broken formula like a 
measured incantation. 

“To hell with injunk!’’ echoed the 
standard bearer with the thin straight 
Tartarlike mustache. His voice must 
have carried far up the side slope to 
where the mine guards were. It had the 
quality and metallic carrying power of a 
trumpet. Looking fiercely ahead, he 
started a foreign chant—one of the weird 
marching songs of the Eastern European. 
They took it up at once—his own people, 
who were grouped round him ‘in the 
march, as they would naturally be. And 
following this four or five other chants of 
various nationalities broke out behind 
them; and in front the English-speaking 
miners went back with the aid of the 
band to the ribald defiance of their 
marching song. 

The line went up the slope—unorgan- 
ized, each individual keeping his own 
step, each section singing its own song of 
defiance; behind and on the sides came 
the skirmish line of wild children batter- 
ing upon their tin utensils; of half-grown 
youths yelling catcalls and whistling 
through their fingers. Sonia looked to 
her left and saw Hecker there grinning. 

“Some concert!’”’ he yelled to her 
through the din. “‘Look at that boy!” he 
said, pointing with open amusement to the great singing 
Slav. ‘‘He sounds like a buck Indian in a war dance.” 

Sonia looked over and up at the fair standard bearer, 
his head back, shouting his native chant with a fine animal 
joy—the same old tribal song perhaps to which his an- 
cestors marched westward into Europe. 

“Will they get loose?’’ Hecker shouted, 

Sonia shook her head. They were going to march right 
through from the highway—damaging no property— 
putting all violence up to the other side—the paid thugs 
of the mine owners! 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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Time for the Megaphone 


HERE is sufficient authority for the allegation that 
ole soft answer is useful in various contingencies, such 
as turning away wrath; but we search the precepts in vain 
to find any similar virtues ascribed to a soft impeachment 
in really tough cases. 

You may be able to divert the novice from the broad 
road to the narrow path by being gentle with him, but you 
cannot correct the delinquent tendencies and practices of 
the old offender by taking him aside to a secluded place 
and whispering a mild admonition into his furry ear. You 
cannot start a case-hardened culprit toward repentance 
and reform by slapping him on the wrist. 

The basic reason for the mess the politics of this country 
is in at the present time is that no considerable number of 
Americans have ever had the nerve or taken the time or 
appreciated the necessity of lining up the political bosses 
against the wall at sunrise and shooting them full of the 
obvious facts of the situation—the fact that the American 
people are the bosses and that the alleged bosses are not 
bosses at all except by assumption of boss-ship that has 
been allowed. 

It has been soft and easy picking. The number of elec- 
tions that have been held in this country cannot be com- 
puted, but of all sorts that number is enormous, and in 
ninety-nine per cent of those elections the American peo- 
ple have gone meekly and dumbly to the polls and voted 
men into office who were selected for them by the so-called 
leaders instead of exercising their own powers and selecting 
men themselves for whom to vote. Occasionally the peo- 
ple have asserted their authority and made their own 
selections, but not often when the total number of elections 
we have held is considered. Talk about free and untram- 
meled suffrage! That is the biggest laugh in our history. 
Suffrage has been free enough, but it has been trammeled 
by-expert trammelers since we first began to vote. 

Whose fault is it? The people’s. You cannot blame 
an astute politician in a village, a township, a city, a 
county, astate or a nation for taking advantage of a national 
characteristic that gives him political power and the per- 
quisites thereof. Why shouldn’t he, if he can get away 
with it? Ours is a great democracy, but it isn’t a Utopian 
democracy, and won’t be for the next forty thousand years, 
no matter what the glad-glad brethren and sisters tell you. 
A human is a human no matter whether you gild him or 


veneer him. Underneath and inside he works according 
to the old instincts, and never more so than in politics. 

Sit down and figure this thing out for yourself. Of what 
does political power consist? The getting of votes for 
certain specified men and policies. Whose votes? Your 
vote and the votes of your neighbors. Normally, how 
many votes has a political boss? One. Where does he 
get other votes, enough votes to put his men into office, 
to control the Government, to direct the political, the eco- 
nomic, the social and all other phases of the daily life and 
conduct of the people? You give those votes to him. Why? 

Why? Because not one-tenth of one per cent of the 
men and women who vote in America have ever given 
five minutes of consecutive thought to the utter absurdity 
of the process; because politics instead of being a para- 
mount subject for personal and community and national 
consideration is a matter of incidental consideration, 
rampant once in four years, nationally, for a few weeks, 
and after that subsidiary to every other personal interest 
whatsoever; because the American people haven’t had 
gimp enough, vision enough, mass interest enough to 
take a real initiative in politics instead of a supine and 
directed participation—a participation based on what a 
few men tell them to do instead of on what they decide to 
do themselves. 

This has brought about the political situation that exists 
at this moment. There have been an earthquake, a fire, 
a flood, a cyclone, a blizzard and a drought. In common 
with the rest of the world the United States of America 
has been grabbed up by the roots, tossed in the air, jug- 
gled about, cuffed, kicked, disorganized, demoralized and 
slammed back on its props. It is no more the United 
States it was before July, 1914, than it is the United 
States it was when the Constitution was adopted. Old 
conditions have changed. Old theories do not fit. Old 
procedures are inadequate. Everything has shifted, ex- 
cept the politicians and their politics. Those are of the 
former and obsolete brand. 

Wherefore we observe the politicians making an alleged 
new deal with a frayed and greasy deck of cards—a frayed 
and greasy deck, but a cold deck, in which the cards are 
stacked just as they used to be. And the people—who buy 
all the chips, who have all the money in the game, who are 
the producers, the ones who pay—are sitting round the 
table, taking their stacked hands, fatuously hoping that 
the dealer is honest, but always discovering that the pro- 
fessionals show down the four aces on the call. 

Why do not the people put in a new, clean deck, shuffle 
the cards themselves, cut them, and deal them as they run? 
Why do not the people chase the professionals out of the 
game, destroy the bugs and holdouts, and eliminate the 
“readers’’? Merely because the people are used to taking 
the cards that are dealt to them and accustomed to putting 
up all the chips. It is habit. If by chance the people do 
get a hand that seems to have merit they discover, when 
they have shoved in all their blues, that the professionals 
have a lulu that tops everything, and that the house rules 
permit it once in a game, that once being the one of the 
moment, 

Here we are, then, in this situation: We are coming to 
a presidential election that will be more important in its 
bearings on the future prosperity and national and inter- 
national progress of this country than any that has been 
held in this generation—or ever—and a few men in the 
Democratic Party and a few men in the Republican Party, 
a few bosses, are going about the business of nominating 
as candidates for that presidency none other than men of 
their own sort, of their own affiliations, of their own control, 
of their own partisan stripe and fancy. These men are 
not primarily taking heed of the needs of America, of the 
new conditions that demand new consideration, of the 
changed aspect of all our national attributes, of new prob- 
lems that impend, of new relations of capital, of labor, of 
life in all its phases. What they have in mind is the suc- 
cess of obsolete parties, which in turn will mean their 
success and their continued power. 

Party is paramount with the politicians and party 


that is nothing but a name, a ghost, a fetish rather than 


party that stands for the advancement of America and 
the needs of the people. 
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All this present political activity is predicated on the ( 
premise that the people will do this year what they have | 
done many times before—nothing. The bosses are working : 
on the assumption that they can fool the people because | 
the people will not go to the trouble of not being fooled. 

Will they? Probably not. To unfool themselves will 
cost effort. It will entail the lining up of the bosses and |) 
the telling them where they get off. It will require a 
national uprising that shall demand of these bosses the | 
nomination of men who represent, stand for and are com- 
mitted to the people and their needs, instead of men who 
are beholden to the bosses. It will exact the turning aside | 
from the sleuthing of dollars for a space, and attention to | 
the United States as a nation instead of exclusive concern | 
with the legal tender thereof, and easy methods of accu- 
mulating it. It will require the subordination of selfish | 
interests and the promotion of American interests. | 

But it can be done. It can be donein a fortnight. If the | 
American people will simply line up these self-selected | 
bosses and, instead of mildly rebuking them and begging 
for their consideration, take the megaphone and shout to 
them: ‘Here, you petty, partisan, manipulating, obsolete, | 
backward-looking bosses, drop this game you are playing, 
quit it cold, and nominate real men for President, instead | 
of some one of the party hacks or we, the voters, will pick 
the candidates ourselves and throw you on the dump!” 
the bosses will not hesitate a moment. They will obse- | 
quiously reply: ‘‘Certainly, voters. Name the persons of 
your choice.” 

If the command is as peremptory as it should be and can | 
be if the people will go to the trouble of making it peremp- | 
tory; if the megaphone is big enough and the voice that 
comes through it is clear, distinct and authoritative enough, 
the bosses will come in instantly. Take a megaphone, you | 
American people, and holler some. Otherwise you will get } 
what you deserve, and that is nothing at all; and the 
bosses will get what they are planning for, which is con- | 
tinued power and partisan control, and all the fat and full- 
ness of the national direction of a hundred and ten million } 
dumb and dense and politically damned producers who will | 
be taxed until they squeal to pay the expenses of their own 
property without participation in either its direction or 
its disposal. 


How to Know the Profiteers 


HERE are three types of profiteer. The simplest and 

crudest member of this numerous and interesting 
species is the seller who exacts a profit of eighty or one hun- 
dred per cent, or more, upon whatever he sells. Some- 
times the law reaches him, but more often not. For him 
there is a hereafter. 

The second variety of the species is the dealer who com- 
pels his customers to buy extravagantly or go without. 
This stripe of merchant adheres to his old prewar gross | 
profit figured on a percentage basis; but he refuses to stock | 
any but the most expensive goods no matter what quanti- 
ties of lower priced merchandise the manufacturers and 
jobbers offer him. Instead of buying four-dollar units to 
retail at six dollars he stocks ten-dollar goods to resell at 
fifteen dollars. This type of the genus profiteer is a familiar 
figure in every shopping district. His system is law-proof. 
At the moment there is nothing that can be done to him; but 
when relatively normal times return and medium-priced 
goods become his best sellers there will be no obligation 
to buy from him. 

The third and by far the trickiest branch of the profiteer 
family often infests the smaller shops in the side streets. 
He displays his native cunning by judiciously combining the | 
methods of the two more primitive types. He marks his. 
goods with code figures and charges every customer what- 
ever the traffic will bear above an exorbitant minimum. 
Angels and uneasy profiteers are the only ones who would 
not hear with grinning malice that stray members of 
this plunder league are being rounded up and put into | | 
little stone rooms with openwork iron doors. re 

Many a retail dealer has come through the era of high | 
prices with a clean slate and has resisted every tempta- 
tion to gouge his customers. Buyers who know such mer 
chants should put them on the white list. 
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HEN I came to the United States as a lad of 
six with my family of reversed fortunes, the 
most immediate factor for my family and 

_ the most needful lesson for me, as a boy, was the necessity 


for thrift. I had been taught in my home across the sea 

that thrift was common sense applied to the spending of 
| money, and that it was one of the fundamental factors in 

asuccessful life. Ihad come froma land, the Netherlands, 

noted for its thrift, and we had not been in the United 
| States more than a few days before the realization came 
strongly home to my father and mother that they had 
brought their children to a land of waste. Where the 
Dutch saved the American wasted. 

There was waste, and the most prodigal waste, on every 
hand. In every street car and on every ferryboat—the 
main means of travel in those days—the floors and seats 
were littered with newspapers that had been read and 
thrown away or left behind. If I went toa grocery store to 
buy a peck of potatoes, and a potato rolled off the heaping 
measure, the groceryman, instead of picking it up, kicked 
it to the curb for the wheels of his wagon to run over. The 
butcher’s waste filled my mother’s soul with dismay. If I 
bought a scuttle of coal at the corner grocery the coal that 
would miss the scuttle, instead of being gathered up with a 
‘shovel and put back into the bin, was swept to the curb. 
My young eyes quickly saw this. In the evening I would 
gather up the coal thus swept away, and during the course 
of a week I would gather up ascuttleful. The first time my 
mother saw the garbage pail of a family almost as poor as 
our own, with the wife and husband constantly complain- 
ing that they could not get along, she could scarcely be- 
lieve her eyes. A half pan of hominy of the preceding 
day’s breakfast lay in the pail next to a third of a loaf of 
bread. In later years, when I saw, daily, a scow being 
towed out of New York Harbor to sea with the garbage of 




















Brooklyn householders it was an easy calculation to make 
that what was edible and thrown away in a week’s time 
from Brooklyn homes would feed the entire poor of all the 
Netherlands. 

At school I soon learned that to save money was to be 
looked upon as being stingy; as a young man I soon found 
that the American disliked the word ‘“‘economy.”’ Onevery 
hand, as plenty grew, spending grew. There was literally 
nothing in American life to teach me thrift or economy; 
everything to teach me to spend and to waste. 


How Aliens are Taught to Waste 


SAW men who had earned good salaries in their prime 

reach the years of incapacity as dependents. I saw fam- 
ilies on every hand either living up to their means or beyond 
them—rarely within them. The more a man earned, the 
more he—or his wife—spent. I saw fathers and mothers 
and their children dressed beyond their incomes. The pro- 
portion of families who ran into debt was far greater than 
of those who saved. When panics came the families pulled 
in; when the panics were over they let out. But the end of 
one year found them precisely where they were at the close 
of the previous year, except in those instances 
where the families were deeper in debt. 

If I traveled it was to see the prodigal waste 
of the railroads: railroad ties, rusty rails, spilled 
coal, telegraph poles that had been cut down— 
all were lying beside the tracks for miles and 
allowed to go to waste. Fallen trees blown down 
by storms, but full of good wood for kitchen and 
open fires, were lying within sight of the dwellings 
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of the poor, yet not one effort was made to chop and 

haul the timber. The implements of farmers remained 

exposed in the fields during the entire winter until the 
elements rendered them useless in the spring. And yet 
on every hand the people were complaining of hard times 
and of an inability to make both ends meet. It was 
an amazing panorama of waste, with apparently no one 
thinking in terms of conservation. 

It was in this atmosphere of unwise expenditure and 
waste that I was to practice thrift, a fundamental in life! 
And it is into this atmosphere that the foreign-born comes 
now, with every inducement to spend and with no en- 
couragement to save. For as it was in the days of my boy- 
hood, so it is to-day—only worse. One has only to go over 
the experiences of the past two years, to compare the re- 
ceipts of merchants who cater to the working classes and 
the statements of savings banks throughout the country, to 
read the story of how the foreign-born are learning the 
habit of criminal waste as taught them by the American. 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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: "Yow who have fol- 

lowed my confiden- 

tial adventures to 
this place will recall that 
there are three charms 
by which the human ob- 
lation is befuddled to 
the altar—the resources 
of the earth in mines, 
wells, lands and quarries, 
the resources of the brain 
in inventions and the 
resources of Wall Street 
in speculations. Of the 
former two I have al- 
ready told and retold 
enough. In this, the last 
of my revelations, prac- 
tically all my attention 
will be centered upon 
stock frauds, though 
bonds and the pit will 
not be overlooked. 

It was as a speculative 
operator that I began 
my flagrancies and as a 
person of this stripe that 
I came to grief. Twenty- 
five years and more in- 
tervened between these 
stages of my journey. 
I shall not try to tell 
you the story of the trip. 
Instead I intend to re- 
view comprehensivelythe 
various games, frauds 
and swindles I have per- 
petrated and seen perpe- 
trated. I shall indulge 
in no generalities. 

Those who have been 
reading my articles will 
already be clear on the 
subject of stock washing, 
the commonest, broadest 
and costliest form of 
fraud practiced to-day on 
bourses and exchanges. 
This is the system of 
making pretended sales 
and purchases of stocks 
among a selected clique 
of brokers, no actual 
shares being transferred. 
The purpose of the oper- 
ation is to raise shares 
in given companies to 
wholly fictitious values 
in order that actual trad- 
ing and purchases by the 
public may result. The 
public, to be sure, invar- 
iably holds the bag. The 
instances of the employ- 
ment of this fraud could 
be multiplied to the end of the chapter. What use? It 
is enough to repeat that this practice is resorted to in 
connection with a large number of the highly speculative 
oil, mining, inventions and general promotions stocks 
which come upon the market—and especially the curb 
market. This fact alone should be enough to keep 
the unsophisticated public away from all venturesome 
stock games. 


The Importance of Personality 


N® THER need I devote any extended attention to false 
tipping, rumor starting, misguided pyramiding, dump- 
ing and all the other common practices used to strip the 
foolhardy. These things are too familiar to everyone. 

One obvious thing is worth emphasizing again—the 
importance of personality. The broker you deal with, his 
standing, his past record or that of his house, is generally 
more vital than all the fiduciary information you can cram 
into your head. Investigate the man and his reputa- 
tion. The right man betokens the right investment or 
speculation. The finest security in the world is no 
eventual protection against the wrong man or house. There 
are countless swindlers dealing in or through government 
bonds, as I explained in my last article. On the other hand, 
not a single really reputable broker would see a client lose 
money through the worst stock if he could help it. 
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“*You Need Money” 


Investigate carefully the name and record of your house. 
Only a few years ago it was the fashion to start wildcat 
concerns trading on great names. Tradesmen having 
them were hired and used as cloaks for questionable 
dealing. Do not be tricked by similarity in names. 

It is often a little hard to understand why many men 
who operate the most flagrant swindles are not in prison. 
When all is said and done, there are two reasons for the 
escape of the supermen of con; and these two really resolve 
themselves into the same thing. In the first place these 
financial swindles are planned and executed so cleverly 
that conviction of crime is most difficult. Again, the laws 
now on the statute books. are insufficient—which only 
means that the criminals have found ways of circum- 
venting them. A new crop of statutes must be written 
into the corpus and both the Congress and the legislatures 
of several states are now at work on this problem. 

Though the payment of protection money is by no 
means unknown, it can generally be assumed that the 
authorities are honest and active. The Federal law against 
the use of the mails to defraud is specially rigidly enforced. 
In one recent instance a bunko man talked his victim into 
parting with some money. He could not get the cash out 
of his dupe and eventually took a check on an Arkansas 
bank. This had naturally to pass through the mails for 
collection. On this fact alone the swindler was convicted 
and sentenced to serve two years. 
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A similar case con- 
cerning Harry Homer, | 
now serving out a sen- | 
tence in Atlanta, has a | 


about it. Homer and a 
confederate were for- | 
merly card men and they | 
were aboard the Titanic | 
on her fateful maiden 

voyage operating acard | 
racket. Theywereshaken 
out of their chairs when | 
the great ship hit the | 
iceberg and rushed for 
the decks like others, | 
They heard the cry 
“Women first!’’? and 


kind. In the confusion 
they got into cabins de- 


cupants, quickly slipped 
on women’s clothes and 
were put over the side 


were rescued—but only 
to go to jail. 


A Difference 


OMER and several 
otherswere outin To- 
ledo a few years later and 
managed tosteer a victim 
against the ancient wire- 
tapping racket. The 
dupe hadn’t enough 
money with him and 
wrote his brother for a 
remittance. The swin- 
dlers did not write the 
letter, but it was held 
that their machinations 
caused it to be written, 
and the court sent all 
the implicated rascals to 
Atlanta for six sedentary 
years. 

Nevertheless, many 
swindles succeed and 
many swindlers never see 
the insides of jails. My 
own case is illuminating. 
I got away with it for 
twenty-five years previ- 
oustomy trip to Atlanta, 
Modesty compels me to 
admit that others have 
done much better. 

Here is an example of 
jail evasion by a- very 
simple subtlety: For- | 
merly everyone who dealt | 
in stocks and securities was a broker. To-day there are | 
many dealers. The crooks among these men made the 
change for just one reason. 

If a broker misuses money he has received from @ 
client for a specified purpose it is a clear case of fraud 
and conversion, for the client is a principal and the 
broker only his agent or trustee. Where such fraud can be | 
shown jail ensues like a Q. E. D. 

But if a stock man is a dealer and charges no commission 
he immediately becomes a principal and the transaction 
assumes another aspect. For instance, in the sale of stocks 
on the installment plan if the dealer eventually fails to 
deliver the stock there is probably ground for civil action 
only. He commits a breach of contract and can be sued. 
If he were acting as a broker and did the same thing he 
would be subject to immediate arrest. In other words, 
dealing is much less risky than brokerage. 
to remember this point. 

Perhaps the oldest form of market swindle is the so-| 
called discretionary game. This may be played with 
bonds, stocks, grain or blue sky. It consists of intrusting 
your money to an agent to be employed at his discretion 
the only limitation being that he promises you a Tarab | 
profit. The notorious eal 
Miller, who promised profits of ten per cent a week, w 
a discretionary operator. 

(Continued on Page 32) | 


acted with the swift re- | 
sourcefulness of their | 


serted by their women oc | 


into a boat, whence they | 





I advise you} 








touch of genuine romance | 
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‘I am a Campbell’s farmer boy 
Wherever I appear 


. Py I sow the seeds of health and joy EF ; 
i With Campbell’s wholesome cheer.”’ S 





os i 
“ * JOSEPH CAMPBELL GOMP 
: S> CAMDEN, N.J.,U-S-A: 
S TRADE=Mwane REC NOR aTI5 3 4840" ° 


You sow good health 
when you eat good soup 


You begin at the very beginning. 

Good soup supplies valuable nourishment which 
you cannot obtain so readily in any other form. 

It also tones the appetite and strengthens digestion 
so that you obtain increased nourishment from all 
other food. 

There’s wonderful health value in Campbell’s 
tempting Vegetable Soup. 

The strong invigorating stock made from selected 
beef is combined with plenty of delicious vegetables 
—fifteen in all beside fine herbs, nourishing barley 
and dainty macaroni alphabets. 

A feast in itself—this appetizing soup, especially 
so for the youngsters, and for all whose appetites 
need coaxing. 

Enjoy it regularly and often. 


21 kinds i15ca can 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

Some men will tell you that discretionary games are no 
longer used and that this form of swindle has been driven 
out of existence. Most premature, I assure you. 

A good many years ago Mr. Will Crosby, under colors 
not his own, opened a discretionary wheat business in 
Philadelphia. I forget at the moment just what my name 
was at that time. It does not matter. As soon as my 
office was fitted up I put the following advertisement 
in the newspapers. 


I TRADE IN 
WHEAT FUTURES EXCLUSIVELY 
Why jeopardize your speculative account in haphazard 
trading when you can have someone handle your account 
who understands and can direct speculation successfully? 
Write me to-day. 


The good people of all the surrounding country wrote 
me as I commanded asking for information, which I was 
most accommodatingly anxious to give. I sent them form 
letters and reports showing how much money I had made 
for others, letters on the wheat market that would con- 
vince the most doubting of all Thomases. I demonstrated, 
or seemed to demonstrate, my powers. It was simple 
enough to do. In those days the wheat market had a habit 
of reacting. If it fell heavily to-day it was almost certain 
to jump up at the opening to-morrow. And if there was a 
boom on to-day, to-morrow’s opening was likely to be 
lower. A keen man watching carefully and couching his 
predictions in sufficiently general terms could readily 
make himself out a prophet. 


Where the Quarter Million Went 


SPENT a thousand dollars a week in advertising and 

soon had above five thousand correspondents on my list. 
I took accounts as small as two hundred dollars and pre- 
tended to trade in wheat futures. What I really did was 
to put the money into the bank. At the end of the first 
month I generally sent each two-hundred-dollar client a 
check for about twenty dollars. I saw to it that he seemed 
to make nearly ten per cent the first month. If this en- 
couraged him to send in more money and enlarge his 
account he received twelve or fifteen per cent the second 





I Went to My Elongated Blond and Relieved Him of a Jolly Little Silver Mine Down in the Lair of Senor Don Pancho Villa 





month, and so on as long as he kept enlarging the ante. 
But woe unto the fellow who sat tight and would send no 
more. The second month his profits were cut in tw> and 
the third month he was wiped out and received an apolo- 
getic letter. 

This game’s heart lay in an elaborate card-index system, 
where every man was tabulated and rated. All letters 
sent him and all received were recorded, and the customer 
was watched carefully and rerated from time to time. 
The three main ratings were prospect, good prospect and 
very good prospect. There was also the rating, dead one. 
Anyone so listed was doomed to be cleaned in the current 
month. 

Strangely enough in this out-and-out swindle some few 
customers strung along and held out hopes of future large 
accounts in so rosy a way that I was myself duped and 
actually paid them real profits. They made money out 
of me—if you will believe it. But the ninety and nine 
paid me handsomely. This discretionary wheat business 
paid me a quarter of a million dollars while I was at it. 
I made the mistake of branching out into too many direc- 
tions at once. In the midst of my wheat discretions I 
opened a bucket shop. I got caught in a bull market and 
was sent into bankruptcy. With me went my wheat game 
and the quarter million. 

Some years later I revived this game in a slightly altered 
form, known as the professional-trader game. For the 
purposes of this fraud I enlisted the aid of a saloonkeeper 
out of asaloon. He was dressed up, given a high-sounding 
name and put into offices. Meanwhile I had a brokerage 
firm of my own and I joined another brokerage house in 
the game. 

My ex-dealer in fluids, whom I shall call Jones, now 
began to advertise himself as a professional trader in 
stocks, setting up the claim that he had studied the 
market for many years and was able to tell where money 
was to be made. Money intrusted to him would earn large 
and quick profits. The people wrote for information and 
he sent them a statement showing the money he had won 
in the last month. This statement had been made up by 
me after the fact and was based on the market records. 
Jones added one touch of novelty at my suggestion. He 
did not want to handle the money. Noindeed! You were 
to take your account to your own broker—anyone you 
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liked. But you were to instruct your agent to take orders 
from Jones. 

The dupes wrote in and wished to open small accounts, 
usually not larger than five hundred dollars. If a man’ 
said he wished to have Mr. Jones handle his business 
through an honest broker, Jones wrote back a letter saying 
that he was sorry, but he had no accounts with this broker 
and could not afford to handle one little five-hundred- 
dollar account separately. If the customer wished to 
make the account as large as five thousand Mr. Jones) 
would be happy to handle it. Or come to think of it, the 
client might be satisfied with some other broker. Jones 
was handling numerous small accounts through my bro- | 
kerage house and through the other conspirator’s firm. 
Both these houses were of good repute, wrote the in- 
fatuated Jones. The client might investigate these two 
houses and if he cared to use them Jones would be glad to 
accommodate his small account. 


No Chance of Legal Redress 


i hee psychological effect of such a letter needs to be 
noted. Its tone is mild but contemptuous. Jones is not 
in the least anxious to be bothered with the poor little 
client. And the client instantly believes that Jones must 
be both honest and a big busy man. Thousands of people 
sent their money to our brokerage houses. 

As soon as this was done Jones wrote to each client and 
asked him to come in. The victim appeared and was 
made to sign a contract with Jones empowering him to 
handle the money. The sucker was then led to my office 
or that of the other broker and there made to write an 
order instructing us to accept the commands of Jones, 
He thus signed away all chance of legal redress and put | 
us into the clear. 

We now washed trades on the curb market to cover what | 


deals we wished to represent as having been made. As in | 


my discretionary wheat game, each speculator was sent 
a profit of eight or ten per cent for the first month. If he 
responded by enlarging his account he received a fatter | 
slice the next month. If he stood pat he was shortly wiped | 
out amid the laments and apologies of Jones, who wrote 
that no man was infallible. I suppose it is supererogatory | 
(Continued on Page 34) | 
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Giant Redwood 
Mariposa Grove 
California 





The simple truth is that car owners who use Republic 
Tires do not like to accept substitutes. 


That is why so many of them now order tires far in 
advance of their actual need. They want to guard 
against disappointment; or, at the least, waiting until 
the Republic dealer can supply them. 


It is a perfectly natural thing to do. 
There is no doubt that Republic Tires do last longer. 


There is no doubt that the greater wear of their Prodium 
Rubber is still further increased by the long oval studs 
of the Staggard Tread—which, itself, is a scientific and 
really effective non-skid. 


Hence, users have learned that they get full and over- 
flowing measure of tire value; and their preference for 
the Republic above all other tires, is readily understood. 


Republic Inner Tubes, Black Line Red, Gray, and Grande 
Cord Tire Tubes, havea reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation, Youngstown, Ohio 
Export Department, 149 Broadway, Singer Building, New York City 
Originator of the First Effective Rubber Non-skid Tire—Republic Staggard Tread 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
to say that we dealt in no stocks, but put the money into 
our capacious and hungry pockets—one half into mine, 
one fourth into those of the other broker and one fourth 
into the jeans of the debonair Jones. 

The newspapers finally exposed us and we had to de- 
camp with only two hundred and twenty thousand in 
takings among us. 

Here you have the discretionary game in its simple and 
its complicated forms. To-day it probably is not played 
by either method, at least not in the East. But it has been 
succeeded by the tipster game, as follows: 

A tipster goes to a broker of none too good repute and 
makes an arrangement whereby he is to guide his dupes 
to this broker in return for twenty-five per cent of the 
money made out of the account. This arrangement signed 
and sealed, the tipster begins to advertise himself as a 
professional trader. No pay is asked beyond ten per cent 
of the winnings. ; 

The dupe reads this advertisement and says to his 
alleged intelligence, ‘‘This sounds good. This man can’t 
make anything unless I win. He must know what he’s 
doing. Let us be up and speculating.” 

Whereupon the dupe goes to the tipster in person or by 
mail. The tipster directs the dupe to the broker, who takes 
the money. If the dupe is really verdant he intrusts the 
account to the tipster and it becomes again a straight 
discretionary racket. If the dupe is somewhat wise to the 
ways of the market he is let handle his own account, but 
the tipster directs his trades. In either case the dupe loses, 
take my word for that. He loses so inevitably that the 
broker does not wait developments before paying over the 
fourth part to the tipster. He pays it as soon as the ac- 
count is opened. This form of the discretionary game is 
being played every day on every market in this fat and 
fatuous land. 


How the Double Deal Was Worked 


SOMEWHAT rarer and pleasanter form of the good old 
racket was played by yours confidentially and Freddy 
Capes some few years back. We called it the double deal. 
Capes opened an office on lower Broadway, New York, 
and I simultaneously opened mine across the street, or 
nearly so. We got hold of a list of active speculators in 
stocks, the list being procured in one of the methods 
I have already explained. Capes wrote every man on the 
list a bull letter and I simultaneously wrote each one a 
bear letter. One of us was bound to be right and it mat- 
tered not which. We kept at our game consistently. I 
was always doleful and sure the market would fall. Capes 
was an incurable optimist. He knew prices were going 
up. If prices went up Capes immediately wrote to all his 
correspondents, crowing with lusty lungs. 

“I told you so!” he shouted from the mimeographed 
page. ‘“‘See what you would have made had you followed 
my advice!” 

If the market went down it was I who wrote the I-told- 
you-so letters. In this way we soon established relation- 
ship with large numbers of persons, some having been 
made to have confidence in me and some in Capes. They 
began by writing us for information and ended by seeking 
our advice and guidance. Westeered them to brokers with 
whom we had a prearrangement, which provided that we 
were to have twenty-five per cent of the account the 
moment it was opened and half when it was finally closed. 
Here again we either had actual charge of the accounts 
and were thus able to blow them up when it suited us, or 
we directed or misdirected the speculator. In the end the 
result was the same. In those days I went to work in a 
limousine. 

At this moment a further refinement of the game is in 
common use. In the refining process some of the dis- 
honesty has been eliminated. Two tipsters open separate 
offices and proceed exactly as Capes and I did. In fact, 
the fellows who are operating to-day learned this little 
trick from us. A business man out in Indiana writes in 
and wants to operate through one or the other of these 
tipping gentlemen. He is told that he must handle his 
own account through his own local broker. The tips are 
wired him daily in code so that his townspeople may not 
discover that he is playing the market. If the tips are 
wrong and he loses no one suffers but the speculator. If 
he wins he must pay from ten to twenty per cent to the 
tipster. Nothing criminal here, I suppose, but just a nice 
sure-thing game with the other fellow’s money. 

When, half a generation ago, the bucket shops were 
slowly and finally put under the ban.the hundreds of men 
who had been operating these places looked about for 
other ways of handling narrow-margin speculations. Va- 
rious expedients were resorted to, but in the end every- 
thing simmered down to the installment-stock business. 
To-day all the prominent bucketeers of other years are in 
this game. Some of the houses are decidedly prominent 
and they do a tremendous volume of business. 

The theory of the installment-stock game is simple 
enough. If you wish to buy a share of stock you may 
acquire it by paying an initial installment of ten per cent 
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based on its current value. The usual arrangement is that 
five per cent a month must then be paid, so that the stock 
is acquired outright in eighteen months. If the stock goes 
higher in the eighteen-month interim the investor is nat- 
urally the gainer. Otherwise he loses, for he must pay out 
at the value of the stock when originally bought. He is 
privileged to sell his share at profit or loss any time in the 
course of the eighteen months. 

Undoubtedly some stock is bought, paid up and finally 
acquired by this system. But in my judgment a good 
many installment-stock transactions represent mere mar- 
gining. The same old crowd that used to play the bucket 
shops now hangs its wraps before the blackboard in some 
of the installment-stock houses and bets furiously. The 
house, unless it is really on the level, does not actually buy 
or sell the traded shares. Why should it? Shares are not 
deliverable under the contract for eighteen months and 
much may happen in that time. Here we have the good old 
bucket shop under another name with the margins a bit 
bigger—nothing more. The buyer simply bets that his 
stock will rise and the dealer lays him it will decline. Nine 
out of every ten trades find the speculator on the bull side. 

Frankly I cannot see why this method should be objec- 
tionable if the house is honest and discharges all obliga- 
tions. There is always, to be sure, the danger of an adverse 
market and a bankruptcy, but this danger is not absent 
from other forms of stock brokerage. The fly in the amber 
here is really an adventitious institution called the switch. 
A yarn to explain it: 

Some years ago—ten to be exact—I decided to have a 
fling at the installment-stock business and I immediately 
opened offices in Broad Street, New York, those very offices 
I spoke of in the beginning of my articles. I had been out 
of the Street for some time following paths afar and amiss. 
Naturally I must have clients. Simple enough by way of 
the sucker list. But I had suffered some experiences with 
these fool rosters. I knew—as all brokers do—that ten 
letters are written to one that is read. A sheer and painful 
waste of postage. How then manage the thing more 
economically? 

I bought, from a regular Wall Street dealer in stock- 
holders’ lists, the names and addresses of holders of shares 
in half a dozen standard companies such as United States 
Steel, Standard Oil, American Can, Anaconda, and so on. 
To each of these stockholders I now wrote an original 
letter, which began by extolling the virtues of the particu- 
Jar stock held by the addressee and wound up by announc- 
ing my entrance into the financial field and my willingness 
to serve. Soon a second letter reached each stockholder. 
This again called attention to the many virtues of the 
stock in question, predicted future increase in value, spoke 
of possible stock dividends and generally dosed the security 
with copious flatteries. I wound up this letter by saying 
that I dealt in this stock, was a specialist in it and sold it 
outright or on the installment plan. 


A Switch to Mining Stock 


HE calculated effects were felt in two directions. My 

addressees took unto themselves my flattering estimates 
of their investments. To compliment a man on his posses- 
sions, whether these be his wife, his children, his art objects 
or his securities, is to compliment the man—and is much 
more effective, being indirect. My prospects felt I must 
be a man of good judgment. Did I not agree with them? 
And again, most of the letters I sent out were read, for 
they dealt with a matter in which the addressees had 
already an interest. I was shortly in correspondence with 
hundreds and later with thousands of shareholders. 

At my suggestion they bought further blocks of their 
own favorite stocks on the installment plan. Some even 
put up the shares they already held to cover the initial 
payments on larger blocks and I was soon doing a thriving 
business. I must explain that I acted in this matter as 
a dealer and charged no commission save that paid to 
brokers for buying the shares. How was I going to make 
money without committing larceny? you wonder. To be 
truthful, money could have been made and is made 
honestly in such establishments. In the first place the 
dealer has the use of the buyer’s money for nearly eighteen 
months, beginning with a small part and ending with 
almost the total amount involved. In the second place 
the dealer has the advantage of being able to buy the 
requisite stocks at any time in the course of a year and 
a half and he naturally acquires them when the market is 
lowest. He is dealing in only half a dozen or a dozen 
standard stocks and it takes no great astuteness to watch 
the market on such a list with care and practical intelli- 
gence. It is therefore possible’to conduct an installment- 
stock business dealing in first-class securities bought for 
investment without any fraud or trickery. I regret to say 
it is too seldom done. 

As soon as I was well launched in my Broad Street busi- 
ness I looked about for an undeveloped mining venture and 
bought up such an affair for a song. I prepared elaborate 
literature on this proposition, listed the stock on the curb 
and slowly washed it up to a respectable price. All this 
was done quietly with small transactions, without bluster 
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or advertising. But once I had my fraudulent stock at 
three or four dollars a share I began the preconceived 
attack on my stockholders. 

The thing was begun slowly and cautiously. I merely 
called their attention to my mining stock without asking 
them to buy. When I wrote them about their standard | 
stocks or sent receipts for money received I slipped insinu- 
ating circulars into the envelopes. I showed my investors 
ever-higher markets for the mining stock. Over a period | 
of a whole year I prepared them. Then as their install- 
ments on the standard stocks began to approach maturity 
I launched into each customer with fervid advisings. 

I had been sending my customer the literature on this | 
mining stock for nearly a year merely to call his attention 
to it. I had never advised him to buy, for he was a con- 
servative man, and I made no practice of suggesting specu- | 
lative ventures. However, the mine was now in such a 
state that I felt I would be remiss in my duty if I did not | 
call the customer’s attention to the tremendous possibili- 
ties and advise him to get in on the ground floor. Perhaps 
if he was short of other capital he would like to convert his 
standard stocks into these shares. I was convinced such 
a change would pay surprisingly. 

I need not go into the full details of the campaign. By 
repeated urgings and advisings more than eighty per cent | 
of my customers were persuaded to surrender their good 
stocks for bad and they naturally came utterly to grief. | 
Those who refused to exchange received their securities in 
due time and continued as my customers. They bought | 
further stocks and I tried to persuade them into a substi- 
tute swindle. This is the switch. If some customers are 
immune it is because they have demonstrated their good 
sense. Others are not in this happy family. 

The eminent Dr. John Grant Lyman, of whom previous 
mention, rung a desperate change on this game. He adver- 
tised as an installment dealer, got many buyers of good 
stocks interested, received heavy remittances through the 
mails and then simply decamped. They caught him on 
the Florida coast, whence he was about to put out for 
Honduras in a small ship. 


The Municipal Bond Game 


ie IS generally safe to assume that bonds are safer instru- | 
ments than stocks, but not always. A year or two after | 
I opened my installment-stock business I was approached 
in New York by a pair of conspirators who had a supply | 
of police-graft money on hand and wanted to go into the | 
bond business on the installment plan. I entered this | 
venture, which we launched on a small scale with less than 
thirty thousand dollars capital. 

We watched the advertisements for small municipal- 
bond issues and underwrote them. Our first buy was a | 
one-hundred-thousand-dollar block of sewer bonds in a 
small town. We paid just under par for them, put up the 
required deposit of nearly twenty thousand dollars, took | 
the bonds to New York and immediately hypothecated 
them in our bank at better than eighty-five. With this 
money we paid the city, having a little cash to spare. 

We now went to this little city and advertised the bonds 
for sale locally on the installment plan, ten per cent down | 
and five per cent a month. It was no trouble at all to sell 
them on these terms, so we almost immediately had ten | 
thousands dollars of our investment back. At the end of 
the first month we had fifteen per cent in hand and our | 
original thirty thousand dollars was practically intact. 

Without delay we bought up another block of municipals | 
in a similar amount and went through the same operation. 
In thirty days our capital was again intact and we ventured — 
in a third issue. Thus at the end of a year we were spread | 
out over a dozen issues, with nearly a million and a half of | 
bonds in hand and only thirty thousand dollars involved | 
on our side. We were simply using the money of our bond 
buyers as it came in tous. As soon as the first set of pay- 
ments matured—eighteen months after our first venture— | 
we would naturally have to take up the loan at the bank | 
and deliver the bonds, but this occasioned no worry. We 
would have the installments from eighteen issues coming | 
in by that time and would be abundantly able to handle! 
the situation. Meantime we were making a little money, 
for we sold the bonds at a reasonable advance over our 
purchase price and we collected the difference between call- 
money interest and that borne by the bonds, often as great 
as three per cent. On two millions in bonds this difference 
in income would amount to sixty thousand dollars a year. 
Plainly as long as call money remained cheap we were) 
making profits. This was, I regret to say, not our plan. 

The fraud was to be applied at the right moment. By) 
investing and reinvesting on the lines already explained 
and by returning all profits to the business we expected’ 
to enlarge our operations till they covered a matter of fifty 
or a hundred millions in bonds. This accomplished we 
planned to sell out the business, or appear to sell it out, | 
and leave the country with the profits of a last huge deal. | 
Our successors, who would have been hardy characters 
hired for the job, would have held on for a time and then! 
transferred the business to still another set of yet hardier | 

(Continued on Page 81) i 
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Every fabric all-wool and guaranteed 


This Spring, Styleplus will go even their 
own reputation one better. They will offer 
such style perfection and such a wealth of 
fashionable models and fabrics that literally no 
taste will go unanswered. 


Every shade of style demand from the ex- 
treme to the ultra-conservative will find its 
exact response in the big Styleplus line. Style 
backed up by all-wool fabrics that give real 
wear. 


$4.5~-$50~-$55~$6O 


And a limited assortment at 40 


© H. S. & Co., Inc. 


imit in Style 


Buying will concentrate on clothes that 
offer genuine style and all-wool fabrics at 
sensible prices. The lion’s share of popularity 
will go to Styleplus on all counts — style, 
quality and price. 


Sold by leading merchants from coast to 
coast. Manufactured, trademarked, guaran- 
teed and priced (each price printed on the 
sleeve ticket) by Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. 


The big name in clothes 


Styleplus 
Clothes 


. Trade Mark Registered Trade 
Mark 
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Needless Coal-Waste 


GREAT many people hold the idea that 
A the conservation of a commodity re- 
sults from decreasing the use of the material. This 
is not the case. True economy does not come from using 
sparingly, but from using well. The greatest waste in the 
world to-day is in the burning of coal. The greater appli- 
cation of science to the utilization of our fuels does not 
mean that this action will lengthen the life of our coal 
deposits, but that through the exercise of increased knowl- 
edge we will insure the fuller use of our valuable resources. 
The more economy that we practice in the consumption 
of coal the more of it we will consume. It is a proved fact 
that conservation not only increases the value and effi- 
ciency of a material but widens its use. 

Less than two hundred years ago an Englishman named 
Darby succeeded in making the first cast of iron from a 
furnace fed with coke. It was not until seventy years ago, 
however, that the first coke furnace was started in blast in 
the United States. At the end of the Civil War the con- 
sumption of coke in America totaled a little more than 
100,000 tons. To-day coke consumption in the United 
States has reached a yearly total of nearly 57,000,000 tons. 
Of this quantity approximately 30,000,000 tons are pro- 
duced in the old-fashioned beehive ovens and 26,000,000 
tons come from by-product ovens. In the year 1920, if the 
capacity of the nation’s new by-product ovens is utilized, 
it is likely that the output of by-product coke will exceed 
the production of coke from beehive ovens. 

This large output of by-product coke is particularly 
gratifying when viewed in the light of the fact that the 
total output of such coke in the United States only a 
decade ago amounted to less than 6,000,000 tons. In 1908 
there were 3799 by-product ovens operating in this coun- 
try; at the commencement of the resent year we have 
more than 10,000 by-product ovens in service, the greater 
part of which large increase in capacity has taken place 
since the beginning of the war. 

The Germans have been the leaders in the practice of 
extracting the by-products from coal through coking. In 
1914 the Teutons were well prepared in this most essential 
industry, for at the outbreak of hostilities Germany was 
coking 10,000,000 tons more coal in by-product ovens than 
the rest of the world combined. Even with all of our re- 
markable development of the by-product coke industry 
in the United States during the past few years we have 
not yet attained to 
the production that 
was reported for 
Germany as long 
ago as 1913. 

This farsighted 
policy of the Teu- 
tons in the matter 
of extracting the 
highest possible 
value out of their 
coal supplies is 
largely responsible 
for Germany’s su- 
premacy in the dye 
industry and other 
important lines of 
endeavor. In 1907 
the German output 
of ammonium sul- 
phate from by- 
product coke ovens 
was greater than 
the production from 
the same source in 
all other countries 
combined. When 
hostilities com- 
menced and after 
the Teutons had 
procured control of 
the coke ovens in 
Belgium and North- 
ern France they 
possessed an advan- 
tage so far as am- 
monium sulphate 
was concerned of 
more than 100,009 
tons of this impor- 
tant commodity 
per year. 

Let me turn now 
to the equally great 
importance of the 
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by-product coke oven as an industrial asset in the present 
days of peace. Though the production of coke in beehive 
ovens has not been increasing during recent years, it is 
nevertheless true that the consumption of coal in this 
wasteful practice has not shown any material decrease. 
Assuming that the annual production of beehive coke has 
averaged 33,000,000 tons during the last fifteen years, one 
authority estimates the yearly loss of valuable products 
as follows: 

Coke, 2,400,000 tons; tar, 396,000,000 gallons; am- 
monium sulphate, 545,000 tons; surplus gas, 300,000,- 
000,000 cubic feet; benzine, 82,000,000 gallons; and 
toluene, 20,000,000 gallons. 

There is good basis for the assumption that of the 
500,000,000 tons of raw coal that was burned in the United 
States in 1918 without first being coked-no less than 
400,000,000 tons could have been profitably treated in by- 
product ovens and the resultant coke used for domestic 
and industrial purposes. This yearly waste of valuable 
elements through firing raw bituminous coal may be ex- 
pressed as follows: Gas, 2,240,000,000,000 cubic feet, 
worth $224,000,000; tar, 3,600,000,000 gallons, worth 
$144,000,000; ammonia, 1,250,000 tons, worth $300,000,- 
000; and benzol, 1,500,000,000 gallons, valued at $140,- 
000,000. This indicates that our present national waste 
of useful coal constitutents through adherence to crude 
methods of daily practice is equivalent to an annual loss 
of $808,000,000. 

For every ton of coke made in a by-product oven there 
is saved in fuel alone the equivalent of 825 pounds of coal. 
For every ton of coke made in a by-product oven and 
applied to use in a blast furnace there is a direct saving 
when compared with beehive coke of 200 pounds in the 
oven and 282 pounds in the blast furnace. When a house- 
holder burns one ton of good bituminous coal in a heating 
furnace or a kitchen range he has sacrificed something like 
11,000 cubic feet of gas, nine gallons of tar, twenty-five 
pounds of ammonium sulphate, 2.08 gallons of pure benzol 
and 0.56 gallon of pure toluol. 

The largest by-product coke plant in the world is located 
at Clairton, Pennsylvania, and is owned by the Carnegie 
Steel Company. This plant carbonizes 12,500 tons of high- 
volatile coal daily, producing 8000 tons of metallurgical 
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coke, 150,000 gallons of coal tar daily, 75,- 
000,000 cubic feet of gas, 40,000 gallons of 
light oil and 175 tons of ammonium sulphate 
each twenty-four hours. The production 
of the above ingredients varies in different parts of the 
country according to the character of the coal that is coked. 

Practically everyone knows that it is wasteful to burn 
raw coal, and still the nations of the earth are having great 
difficulty in bringing about the realization of an accepted 
ideal. Even the British, who were pioneers in coke making, 
utilize only seven per cent of their total coal production 
in by-product ovens and but ten per cent in gas works. 
One authority estimates that a four-foot seam of coal con- 
tains enough ammonium sulphate to fertilize the land 
above it for 1000 years. The permanent loss each year of 
several million tons of nitrogenous fertilizer by the coal- 
producing nations of the earth is a matter of such impor- 
tance that one must express amazement at the continuance 
of this economic crime. 

Here in the United States it is customary in certain 
agricultural sections to use about 100 pounds of ammonium 
sulphate per acre of cultivated land. Itisa fact, therefore, 
that we are burning up each year in our beehive ovens 
enough nitrogen to fertilize 10,900,000 acres. An acre of 
wheat land with a normal production of twenty bushels 
will yield from twenty-seven to thirty bushels if treated 
with an application of 100 pounds of ammonium sulphate. 
It follows, therefore, that the country’s production of wheat 
would be increased by more than 80,000,000 bushels a 
year if the ammonia that is now wasted in our beehive 
ovens were to be saved and used. 

The other day I was talking to F. W. Sperr, chief chemist 
of the largest coke company in the United States, and got 
a new slant on this matter of coal distillation. 

Said he: ‘‘The idea is widely prevalent that ammonia, 
tar, benzine, toluene, naphthalene, cyanogen, and so on, 
are contained in the coal the same way that iron is present 
in hematite or calcium oxide in marble and that all the 
chemist has to do is to analyze the coal to find out the 
amounts of these substances it will produce when coked 
in a by-product oven. Such an idea is far from the truth. 
Coal contains merely the elements that under certain con- 
ditions of heating may go together to form these and other 
substances, but it no more contains these substances 
originally than an acre of uncultivated soil contains cab- 
bage or corn. The amount of variation possible in the 
yields of by-products under different conditions of treat- 
ment is quite analo- 
gous to the varia- 
tion possible in 
crops per acre of soil 
depending upon 
fertilization, tem- 
perature and rain- 
fall. Most published 
results of laboratory 
coal distillations are 
valueless for this 
reason so far as any 
close comparison is 
concerned, 
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age of a coal is no 
coking quality. As 


yields and as good 


of Colorado as from 
the early carbonif- 
erous strata of 
Pennsylvania. The 
phenomena of prime 
importance seem to 
be those of deoxidi- 
zation rather than 
of devolatilization. 


ated coals of Illinois 
may have less vola- 
tile matter than 
coal from a portion 


seam in Pennsyl- 
vania and yet pro- 
duce a much inferior 
coke. 


(Continued on 
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It has taken seventeen years to make the Cadillac what 
it is today. 


Such an achievement is not to be attained in a single 
year—scarcely in a decade. 


No matter how sincere the desire, no matter how com- 
plete the manufacturing equipment, no matter how 
capable the executive minds, time is indispensable. 


It must be a growth, an unfoldment, nourished by the 
highest ideals. 


It is possible only with an assembly of skilled craftsmen 
working in unison, year after year. 


Long training in Cadillac standards has so imbued 
Cadillac craftsmen with the Cadillac spirit, that the 
unworthy method and the inexpert practice would excite 
their contempt. 


An organization may be likened toa fine machine. It may 
be well designed, its parts may be accurately made and 
carefully assembled, but its highest efficiency is reached 
only after it has been “run in” and its components 
brought into thorough accord. 


The “running in” process of the machine may be a matter 
of days or weeks, but in a huge organization it is a matter 
of years. 


The Cadillac organization comprises thousands of high- 
type human units. The most essential of these, through 
years of association, have come to co-operate in a har- 
mony which parallels the product—the Cadillac car— 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

for differentiation with respect to coking quality seems to 
bear a close relationship to high or low oxygen content.” 

Mr. Sperr estimates that in the year 1917 the states of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland produced 92,000,000 tons of 
coal that was suitable for conversion into metallurgical 
coke. Of this coal only 21,000,000 tons were treated in 
by-product ovens. The loss to the two states mentioned 
amounted to $140,000,000. Similarly in West Virginia and 
Kentucky 51,000,000 tons of coking coal were consumed 
for other purposes. The resultant loss to West Virginia 
and Kentucky eanouited to $87,000,000. The state of 
Utah in 1918 produced 5,535,000 tons of bituminous coal. 
Nearly ninety per cent of Utah’s output comes from Carbon 
County and it is generally agreed that all of the Carbon 
County coal can be coked. There are no by-product ovens 
in Utah, but Carbon County does contain several plants 
of beehive ovens, which burn about 800,000 tons of coal 
annually. Accepting this latter figure as a basis, it appears 
that the products wasted through the coking practice in 
Utah total about $1,784,000. Furthermore, the products 
wasted by burning 4,183,270 tons of raw. Carbon County 
coal, which is exclusive of the coal coked, are as follows: 


VALUE WASTED 


PRODUCT AMOUNT WASTED NORMAL PRICE PER UNIT 

Gas. . . 23,168,432,000 cu. ft. 10c. per M cu.ft. . . $2,316,843 

BLAT? s.013 37,234,980 gallons 4c. pergallon . . . 1,489,399 

Light oil . 14,480,270 gallons 10c. pergallon . . . 1,448,027 

Sulphate . 103,430,500 pounds 3c.perpound. . . 3,102,915 
PD Oalee cr uct Aire CE y ne seer cs. oar mE $8,357,184 


More and more American cities are procuring their 
supply of gas for domestic fuel purposes from by-product 
coke-oven plants. The diminishing supply of natural gas 
in many fields has directed attention to the coke oven as 
an efficient source to draw from. The present high cost 
of materials has made water gas very expensive to manu- 
facture, because the gas must stand all the increased costs, 
there being no by-products to absorb a part of the extra 
expense. The manufacture of coke-oven gas carries with 
it the production of coke, tar and ammonia. When the 
price of coal increases the prices of these products also 
increase and the gas alone is not compelled to carry the 
full burden of higher costs. Among the cities that are now 
getting their municipal gas supply from by-product ovens 
are St. Paul, Toledo, St. Louis, Baltimore, Terre Haute, 
Jersey City, Newark, Camden and Providence. 

Most people have heard that coal tar is a material pos- 
sessing wonderful possibilities. However, it is not generally 
known that more than 4000 dyes and chemicals are now 
being derived from coal tar. During the war there was 
a tremendous demand for benzol, toluol and phenol for the 
production of explosives. The price of toluol advanced 
from less than one dollar a gallon to $4.50 a gallon. Hun- 
dreds of individuals as well as manufacturing companies 
sought to engage in the coal-tar business. Many of these 
concerns are still in business and the big problem just 
now is to provide a market for a rapidly growing output 
of coal-tar products. Strong pressure is being brought to 
bear upon the Government to establish a reasonable 
measure of tariff protection so that the United States will 
become independent of the European producers of dyes. 
However, it should be borne in mind that only ten per 
cent of the whole composition of tar can be used in making 
synthetic dyes and chemicals. Therefore, the continued 
growth of the tar industry must depend upon the profitable 
disposal of the two principal constituents of tar distil- 
lation—that is, creosote oil and pitch. 

It is likely that in coming years American engineers will 
pay more attention to the fact that both tar and the crude 
fractions that are obtained from it can replace petroleum 
fuel oils in steam plants and metallurgical furnaces when- 
ever the relative value of the products makes the burning 
of tar a good economic policy. In European countries tar 
oils have been successfully used in Diesel engines. In fact, 
the Germans prefer the tar oils as a fuel for these engines. 
Coke-oven tars average about 16,500 British thermal units 
in heat value and the heavy distillates yield something 
like 17,000. 

In this connection it is interesting to know that the 
composition of coke-oven tars varies with the style of oven 
and the time and temperature of coking. The tar that 
comes from the old-fashioned gas works is the heaviest, 
most viscous and contains less oil and pitch. Vertical 
retort gas-works tar is the lightest, while that from the 
by-product oven occupies an intermediate position. Sev- 
eral years ago a number of coking plants increased the 
temperature of their oven heats and reduced the time of 
the process. As a result the tars that were produced had 
been deprived of practically their entire content of the 
acids from which carbolic acid and all of the disinfecting 
and antiseptic compounds were derived. Such action re- 
duces the value of the tar through eliminating many of its 
commercial constituents. 

When the time comes that the greater part of our coal 
production is treated in by-product ovens and the valuable 
constituents are recovered there will then follow many 
radical changes in the practices that now prevail in a 
number of our industries. Carbolic acid is the standard 
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disinfectant. When we seek to determine the efficiency 
of any other disinfectant it is necessary to compare its 
power to kill typhoid germs—the standard germ—with 
that of pure carbolic acid. It is, therefore, worth noting 
that we now obtain from coal-tar disinfectants which are 
twenty times as powerful as pure carbolic acid. So power- 
ful is one such product that a gallon of it when diluted will 
make 500 gallons of effective germ killer. Other coal-tar 
preparations will destroy lice, flies, mosquitoes and such 
vermin as are injurious to all kinds of livestock. Here 
again will the greater conservation of coal products in- 
crease the health and happiness of humanity. 

In our industrial life the use of coal derivatives is only 
commencing to be felt. The rubber industry depends upon 
these products for solvents, compounding ingredients and 
softeners. Practically all types of paint now use a deriva- 
tive of coal. Printing inks, shoe polishes, brake linings, 
dry cleaners, perfumes, explosives, linoleums, glues, pastes 
and photographie developers, contain coal products as 
basic ingredients. The paper industry, the soap business 
and shoe manufacturing would be hard hit were it not for 
the offspring of Old King Coal. The electrical industry 
would likewise be cut off from its chief source of insulating 
material, while the doctors of the country and the druggists 
who supply them would be up against it for a sufficient 
supply of phenol from which to get common drugs that are 
in everyday use. 

The gasoline consumption of the United States now 
amounts to something more than 2,250,000,000 gallons 
annually. Even with our greatly increased recovery of 
benzol following the stimulus of the war it is not likely that 
the output of benzol will soon amount to more than ten 
per cent of the gasoline now used. If we assume that the 
average automobile will use 450 gallons of gasoline per 
year a production of benzol totaling 250,000,000 gallons 
yearly would provide fuel for only 500,000 motor cars. This 
does not lead one to believe that the by-product coke oven 
gives us any large hope for relief in the present high price 
of gasoline. On the other hand, with something more than 
6,000,000 motor cars operating in the United States this 
year, it would appear that the market for benzol seems 
assured for years to come. As a motor fuel ninety per cent 
benzol is about twenty-three per cent more efficient than 
gasoline and the benzol can be used in practically any car 
with only a slight adjustment of the carburetor. 

Back in 1771 a chemist named Stauf lived in a forest 
near Saarbriicken in Germany. This man had spent the 
better part of his life in an effort to get the by-products 
out of bituminous coal. His ovens were located on a hill 
over a burning mine. After years of effort the German 
obtained not only oil, pitch and coke, but even a lump of 
sal ammoniac. The great German writer, Goethe, paid a 
visit to the chemist Stauf and there bestowed upon him 
the title of Coal Philosopher. Though this early German 
scientist was one of the first to recover by-products from 
coal, that is about all he did get in return for his years of 
labor, if we except the title Kohlenphilosoph, which was 
given to him by Goethe. One cannot help but wonder as 
to what would be the opinions of Herr Stauf if he were to 
examine one of the great by-product plants now operating 
in either the United States or Germany. It would be no 
less interesting if we who are here to-day could get but 
a glimpse of the by-product coke industry of no more than 
fifty years hence. Suffice it to say, that with all of our 
wonderful progress toward the ultimate recovery of the 
values that Nature has placed in coal we have only arrived 
at the dawn of a new era wherein the greater utilization 
of coal will be the chief feature of the day. In ten or fifteen 
years some of the mathematical sharks in what are now 
known as our smoky cities will be busy compiling statistics 
to show the dollar-and-cents saving that has resulted in 
the laundry bills of the citizens through the elimination 
of smoke and fumes from the surrounding atmosphere. 


What Industry Needs 


T IS conceded by all that the basic ill of the world to- 

day is a social ailment; that it has to do with the 
treatment of many men by other men. Everybody is 
aware that in the past men were studied from an auto- 
cratic standpoint and everybody is quite agreed that we 
have reached a time when an employer must fail to get a 
proper appreciation of the human element if men are 
studied from any other than a democratic point of view. 
Less than a generation ago great financiers thought they 
had discovered a way out of their industrial troubles by 
combining many small companies into one large organiza- 
tion, but though they did succeed in paying larger divi- 
dends it was soon found that they had overlooked the most 
important thing—the human element. The formation of 
great industrial units tended to accentuate instead of 
relieve the difficulties resulting from a strained relation- 
ship between employer and employee. Even the slight 
personal touch that had hitherto existed in the smaller 
concerns was eliminated. 

Out of the babel of voices that are just now engaged in 
reciting a multitude of remedies for our industrial prob- 
lems we can here and there discern the faint plea of a wise 
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and thoughtful mind that has based its arguments on ¢ 
acceptance of simple but sound fundamentals. Throug’ 
out the world there are thousands of so-called manageme| 
experts who have evolved reams of theories, much 
which advice only adds to the present confusion. Hoy 
ever, there are a few men with big ideas and high idee 
who have not yet wandered off into the land of impractie 
dreamers. Last night I sat for hours and talked with o7 
of these social doctors. This man, George F. Barber, h! 
gained a national reputation as a production enginee| 
His ideas may not suit all classes of citizens, but they a/ 
worthy of wide attention at the present moment, whi! 
most of our industrial ships seem to be minus a rudde| 
As near as I can remember, the following statements er| 
body the principal points he set forth: | 











































































It is a fundamental truth that management and n> 
money, that leadership and not labor, is the source of ¢| 
progress—the fount of all wealth in industry. The ty) 
great delusions of to-day are: First, that all wealth ar) 
progress are created by labor; second, that wealth ai 
progress are created by capital. The truth is that neith) 
one nor both of these factors combined create wealth ar) 
prosperity. The conditions that make prosperity are pr! 
vided by mental qualities which are the very opposite 
muscular or financial activity. Labor, material or equi 
ment is not effective until it is properly directed. Russ | 
with its teeming millions of strong husky manual labore| 
is proof of this. The Arabs of Arabia still live as Abraha| 
lived. There are upward of 400,000,000 people in Chir 
who are frugal and toil diligently, yet they have nev 
prospered. The greatest lesson of the world war is th 
leadership is the first essential to progress. The millio| 
of Russia could not stop the Hun. The Allies were cor|| 
mencing to crumble when along came unified command: 
intelligent leadership—and the German machine collapsi 
like a house of cards, 

Industry to-day is in much the same position as was t | 
Allied cause in 1917. The capitalist asserts that labor 
not working efficiently. Labor insists that capital is n 
treating it fairly. The air is filled with disturbing rumo 
and through it all the fundamental truth as to the cause 
labor unrest is overlooked by many. The basic fault is 
lack of sureness of direction. Old guideposts have becor 
weather vanes and are swinging with every wind th 
blows. Workmen to-day are demanding leadership, a 
having no assurance of the proper kind are accepting 
many instances the inferior and the unscrupulous rath 
than have none. 

The capitalist justly complains that men no longer pr 
duce as much as formerly. I have seen facts and figur 
sufficient to prove that this is true. In some cases men a 
getting twice the pay for half the work they formerly di| 
This means paying four times as much for a product 
heretofore. At one big plant the figures show that t} 
actual amount of work done in eight hours amounts 
three hours and seventeen minutes as measured by prew 
standards. Jobs that formerly took ten hours in sor} 
cases now consume twenty-eight hours. This means th) 
employees in many places are attempting to capitali 
hours of idleness. The inevitable result will be th 
eventually people will buy where idleness is not capitalize} 

Out of all this is ringing a clarion call for sound leade: 
ship. The task of the manager is to achieve good wages { 
labor, a cheapened product for the consumer, a profit {| 
the management and a fair interest for capital. What | 
needed is a man—not men, not money, not machinery, n 
markets, not methods—just aman. As in war, so in i 
dustry the analogy is perfect. Foch, the greatest warri/ 
of modern times, quotes from Napoleon Bonaparte, t} 
greatest warrior who preceded him: “In war men a) 
nothing—it is the man who is everything. It was not t} 
Roman Army that conquered Gaul, but Cesar; it was n} 
the Carthaginian Army that made Rome tremble in h} 
gates, but Hannibal; it was not the Macedonian Arn 
that reached the Indies, but Alexander; it was not t 
French Army that carried the war to the Weser and t} 
Hun, but Turenne; it was not the Prussian Army whi! 
for seven long years defended Prussia against the thr 
greatest powers of Europe, but Frederick the Great.” 

A wise policy is of more avail than a huge pay roll o1| 
large plant. The total employees of any corporation a 
just what their leaders make them. It is the big boss w 
gives the men their character and tone, their energy 
inactivity, their efficiency or laxness; his firmness and d 
cipline are reflected to the lowest man. A department 
an enterprise is but the lengthened shadow of one lead 
If this man is second-rate the department or enterpri 
will be second-rate. 

Every man is the result of his ideals, and though an ide 
is an intangible thing it is the only indestructible thing | 
earth. We think of matter as being indestructible, b 
ideals alone survive. They live where kingdoms and e} 
pires perish. It is just as necessary to take stock of ide: 
as it is to take stock of material, equipment or man powt 
The ideals of any leader should be simple, direct 2 
appealing. Here are the ideals of one great captai 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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O, YOU see, I am quite alone in the world TIEOM £l JOYCE 
S now. Forgive me. I oughtn’t to—to e V 


“Not at all. Dear me, it’s very natural.” 
The kind old gentleman reassured her, while 
she dried her eyes. He himself 
was not unmoved, and cleared 
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his throat once or twice as he 
affected to be closely concerned 
with his plate. 

“And you have been so good 
to me—the first person who has 
shown me kindness since my 
poor mother’s death.” 

“No relations? Dear me. 
Yes, of course, you said you 
were quite alone. Blessmy soul, 
it’s very sad.”’ 

‘Quite, quitealone. Itseems 
so dreadful—worse even than I 
thought it would be.’”’ The 
girl raised her tear-stained 
face—a very pretty face in 
spite of tears—and looked 
mournfully at her companion. 
“Tf it hadn’t been for you I 
don’t know’what I should have 
done. I was feeling quite des- 
perate.”’ 

‘“‘T thought you were looking 
a little bewildered.” 

“Bewildered—I was lost. 
You see I’ve never been in 
London before; and this big 
station ——”’ 

“Yes, it’s very confusing. I 
am only glad that I happened 
to be here, and able tohelpyou.”’ 

““T might have lost the bag 
for good,”’ said the girl, with a 
slight nervous shrug, glancing 
at thenew canvassuitcase which 
stood beside her chair, on the 
floor of the station restaurant. 

““And what I should have 
done then, I don’t know. I 
should have been quite ruined. 
How lucky it was that you made 
that mistake!’’ She smiled. 

The old gentleman adjusted 
his gold spectacles, very benev- 
olent spectacles. 

““Ah! Yes, yes. My eyes are 
getting very bad. I was quite 
sure you were Nelly—my niece, 
you know. Though it’s true 
that I haven’t seen Nelly for 
nearly three years. She cer- 
tainly ought to have been on 
this train. But these Irish girls, 
you know.” The old gentleman 
wagged his head in gentle dep- 
recation. 

“It sounds very unkind of 
me, but I’m glad she didn’t 
come—or I should never have 
met you. And [I can’t think 
what would have happened to 
me then. It was really a kind 
of providence.” She paused and? 
sipped her tea. “‘But do you 
know,’ she added with some- 
what of a timid look, ‘‘even at the 
worst, I always felt that some- 
one would be sent to help me.” 

Mr. Brown was a religious man. Possibly, as he felt 
sometimes, and felt strongly at this moment, he had 
neglected the outer duties of faith, but he had never failed 
to respond in his heart. He looked at the eager child before 
him with an affectionate sadness, and gently shook his 
head. : 

“You don’t think so? Oh, but I’m sure you can’t think 
so badly of people! Do you know’’—she used her favorite 
opening, with a birdlike note, cocking her head slightly to 
one side and pouting her lips—‘“‘I think it is quite wonder- 
ful to see how much goodness there is—I mean considering 
the awful stories one hears, and the newspapers and the 
things clever people say. I used to be rather cynical ——” 

The old gentleman smiled,. but became grave at once 
when he saw the serious expression, the frown of his com- 
panion. 

“Yes, really and truly, I used to think that everyone 
was thoroughly selfish. That even people who were kind 











“I Hope You Will Not be Annoyed by Advice, Which is Only, My Dear Young Lady, 


Believe Me—is Only Meant for Your Good’’ 


were only kind for a purpose—because they liked it or 
because they wanted to get something for themselves. 
Poor mother used to argue with me about it, but she could 
never answer me when I asked her why she married father. 
Because of courseshe married father becauseshe wanted to.” 

She smiled sadly and looked up. The tears were again 
in her eyes. Even Mr. Brown felt a decided emotion. He 
wiped the top of his bald head with a silk handkerchief, 
and not knowing what to say took a large bite of bread 
and butter. 

“It was a good thing that I was wrong, wasn’t it?” she 
asked more cheerfully. 

“Oh, but were you wrong?” The old gentleman 
frowned and gave his spectacles a smart blow with his fore- 
finger, driving them half an inch up his long nose, from 
which they began at once to slip back toward their former 
position at the tip. ‘“‘Were you wrong, my dear young 
lady? There is a great deal in what you said. People are 
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apt to be selfish. And it is necessary to exercise 
a great deal of caution Ae 

“But if I had believed that, I ‘should never 
have made a friend,”’ she burst out. Mr. Brown 
pooh-poohed this. 

“Anyone would have done 
as much for you, I assure you. 
You only had to ask ——” 

He stopped, to see a sudden 
smile. 

“There!” she said, pointing 
at him with a piece of cake, 
“You have contradicted your- 
self already.” 

““No—I—why?” 

Mr. Brown was much con- 
fused by this direct attack. 
Nevertheless, he felt a most un- 
usual pleasure. It seemed to 
him that he was almost enjoy- 
ing a flirtation, as much at least 





by an old man. And old men 
perhaps make up in apprecia- 
tion what they lose in oppor- 
tunity. 

**You are an idealist, aren’t 
you?” said the young coquette, 
leaning forward across the tea- 
pot with a roguish look. 

The old gentleman actually 
blushed. 

“Oh, no, no! 
mustn’t ——” 


duce him to confusion. 
“Why, of course you are! 
You don’t believe for a moment 


wicked.” 

“Oh, butIdo! AndI wanted 
to tell you te 

“T knew it from the very first 
moment Isaw you. You looked 





offended, will you?” 

“Offended? I’m sure you 
could never offend me. No. 
Whatever you did.” 

“Then you reminded me of 
the vicar at home. Honestly it 
is areal compliment. He is the 
dearest old man.”’ 

“Tut, tut! Pooh-pooh!”’ Mr, 
Brown was quite agitated. 

“Yes. Really the nicest old 
dear. And he’s an idealist. He 
doesn’t believe anyone can ever 


give a very wrong impression, 


into the church and took the 


” 





prosecute 

“Perhaps he was right. But 
still p 

Mr. Brownlookedthoughtful. | 

““Yousee! Iknew you would 
agree with him. He said that 
perhaps they needed the money. 
We-e-ell ”” The young lady 
expressed her view of this argu- 
ment in an uncertain tone. 

“But maybe they did! And then of course they were 
the very people the money was collected for.” 

She burst into another peal of laughter. “‘I’m sorry; it 
is awfully rude of me. You see, I feel so different. It is so 
delightful for me to have anyone to talk to. I wasn’t | 
laughing at you, really I wasn’t! It was just because— 
because I feel laughy.” 

“T think you ought to go on with your tea,” said Mr. | 
Brown gravely. 6 

“Tf you want to leave your jewel case —— 

“Suitcase.” 

‘Suitcase at the safe-deposit company to-day you have 
none too much time. They probably close at six.”’ 

The old gentleman looked at his watch and compared it | 
with the station clock. | 
“T’m sorry. I’m afraid I’ve been talking too much. 
Have some more tea. I declare your cup is quite empty!” | 

(Concluded on Page 42) 
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that anybody could ever be | 


exactly—but you won’t be | 


be wicked. Not really wicked. | 
He is sure that the newspapers | 


and when some burglars broke | 


collecting box he refused to | 








of a flirtation as can be enjoyed | 


Really, you | 


She laughed, delighted to re- | 
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It cannot be told too often, that those who 
conceived and designed the Liberty, were 
dreaming and building it in their minds and 
hearts, for years, while engaged in developing 
other motor cars. 


The result was its almost instant acceptance 
as a car of indubitable quality—quality not 
only evidenced in outer beauty, and in inner 
perfection of practical manufacturing, but 
immediately recognized by the delightful differ- 
ence in the way the Liberty rides and drives. 


Liberty Motor Car Company, Detroit 











(Conctuded from Page 40) 

Mr. Brown passed his cup over the table. He bowed and 
beamed at his hostess, and made her smile at him again. 
As a lonely old bachelor he seldom had handsome young 
ladies to pour out his tea for him. 

“But you can’t think what a difference it makes to have 
someone to talk to,’’ she burst out with another of her 
sudden changes of expression—‘‘someone really sympa- 
thetic. And you do remind me so much of my dear old 
vicar. I dare say that is why ”? She stopped as she 
handed back the cup. ‘‘Don’t spill it—I’m afraid it is 
rather full.” 

“Thank you, thank you. You were saying 

“What was I saying?” 

“Something about the—er—vicar.” 

“‘Oh, yes!”’ with a grave glance. ‘‘I think that was why 
I trusted you. Do you know, I knew at once that I could 
trust you.”’ 

Mr. Brown stroked his beard and frowned over his 
spectacles at the floor. 

“Tt is very kind of you,” he said at last. 

“Nonsense. It is only the truth. Why shouldn’t I? I 
owe you more than that.” 

“But I wonder—ahem —— 

“Yes?” 

“‘T think I ought to warn you against—ahem—I think 
you would -be wise not to—er—confide in—er—total 
strangers. 

‘“‘T don’t want to suggest—um—unpleasant doubts, but, 
my dear young lady, I think you should know that it is 
very dangerous to make—er—friends with people on short 
notice; especially at railway termini.” 

She raised her eyebrows and gazed at him. 

“But how should I have met you? And I had to tell you 
about the suitcase—er 

“Even innocent-looking old fellows like myself may 
be—ahem—very undesirable acquaintances,” interrupted 
Mr. Brown, with a significant and kindly look. ‘In fact, 
old age, so far from being a testimony of virtue, is often the 
most favored disguise of vice, and you know that old people 
are much more—er—more vicious than if 

“‘T can’t believe that.” 

“Yes, indeed, indeed they are!”’ Mr. Brown shook his 
head sadly. ‘‘I admit they are not se often criminal, but 
that is only because they are too lazy or cowardly; they 
have lost their ambition, and care as little to do wrong as 
good. 

““But those who still have the energy—or the induce- 
ment—are the very worst sort. You know that old women 
are the—er—that they lie in wait at just such places as 
this for young girls from the country. And old men ——’” 

“Oh! but really 

“Yes, old men just like me—as far as you could tell, of 
course,’ Mr. Brown added hastily. ‘‘Just like me—are 
quite as bad. That is why I warn you against sudden 
acquaintances, especially at railway stations; and I hope 
you will not be annoyed by advice, which is only, my dear 
young lady, believe me—is only meant for your good.” 

Mr. Brown wiped his head again after this speech, and 
coughed. He was unaccustomed to express himself at such 
length, and found it trying. 

“But if I hadn’t met you—what should I have done? I 
knew nothing about there being two vans—and you see 

that the suitcase has only got a label on it with my name— 
no initials or anything. In fact, it’s quite new. 

“‘T was stating a general case. I know that for young 
ladies a general case is not perhaps so impressive as the 
particular instance.”’ Mr. Brown smiled and dipped his 
long nose into his cup. 

“Oh, but you mustn’t think I would have told just any- 
body! I’m not so silly as that. I don’t go about informing 
everyone I see that everything I have of value in the 
world—everything my poor mother left—is in this one 
suitcase.” 

“Except the trunks in the cloakroom. I thought you 
said you had forwarded your heavy luggage.” 

“Yes, but that’s only clothes. They’re worth nothing 
except to myself. Of course there is a balance at the 
bank—poor mother’s balance; but that’s not much—not 
comparatively.” 

She glanced at the suitcase, whither Mr. Brown’s eyes 
also followed. 

“I suppose you have had it transferred to your own 
name,” he murmured, still gazing in deep abstraction at 
the suitcase. 

She laughed so merrily that he looked up in surprise. 

“T see you think me very stupid,” she said. 

“No, no. You mustn’t suppose that because 

“But you do,” she nodded; ‘‘and it’s all because I told 
you about the old case. I call that just like a man! 
Because I have broken a general rule of common sense you 
can’t see that I was very wise in this particular instance. 
Now, am I not right?” 

“This is too deep for me. 
his beard. 

“Well, wasn’t I wise to trust you?” 

“Um!” The old gentleman pursed up his lips, and 
seemed disinclined to surrender his point. 
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” 
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The old gentleman wagged 
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“Asa matter of fact I am a very good business woman, 
and quite able to look after myself. That sounds con- 
ceited, but the lawyers said so themselves a 

““Why, of course, I’m sure you are.” 

“How do you know?” This sudden question popped 
out so pleasantly that they both laughed. 

‘Perhaps in the same way that you saw I was an idealist.”” 

‘So you see I did remember to send a signature to the 
bank, and the thing from the executor 2 

“ Authority?” 

“Yes—a paper of some kind—so that I could get the 
money. In fact, I shall want it at once, because I’m going 
to France to-morrow by the first train—so it’s just as well 
I did remember.”’ 

“To France?” 

“Yes. I’m going to try and find a relation of my father’s 
at Marseilles.” 

“You must be careful abroad. And you will need a cer- 
tain amount of money. It would be most risky to be 
stranded. Did your mother—excuse me—but did she keep 
a large balance at the bank?” 

“Not much.” She looked meditatively at the ceiling. 
““There’s—let me see—sixty pounds four and fourpence; 
no—lI drew a check for three guineas on Wednesday— 
there’s fifty-seven pounds two and fourpence there now.” 
She dropped her eyes with a look of some triumph at this 
feat of mental arithmetic. 

**One and fourpence.” 

“No; two and fourpence.”’ 

“You said three guineas.” 

“Well, then, and if you take three guineas from —— 
She stopped and knitted her brows. Her lips moved. At 
last she smiled. ‘‘Yes, you’re right. I’m sorry. It just 
shows, doesn’t it?”’ 

“Shows?” Mr. Brown did not follow. 

“Yes, it just shows. I mean you were quite right in say- 
ing I can’t be too careful.” 

‘A shilling is not a large error.” 

“No, but it’s the principle of the thing, 
gravely, eying Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown caught the glance and smiled. Both smiled. 
They laughed. Really this was a charming tea party. 

Mr. Brown finished his tea and suggested that it was 
time they went on to the safe-deposit company. 

“Yes. Good gracious, it’s five o’clock! I’ll go and get 
those trunks out now.” 

“Tf you will allow me 
his seat. 

“T’m afraid you can’t.”’ The young lady was already 
standing. ‘‘ You see they’re all on one ticket, and I only 
want two. Besides, I want you to watch the suitcase for 
me. It’s too heavy to carry about.”’ 

“Tf you trust me so far.”’ Mr. Brown sank back into 
his chair. 

“Not at all. I haven’t forgotten the principle.” 

“No?” He raised his eyebrows in surprise. 

“T certainly won’t trust you.” 

“Tn that case it is rather rash of you to leave me in 
charge of your jewel case.” 

“Suitcase. I never said anything about jewels, did I?” 

“No, no; I believe you didn’t.” 

The old ‘gentleman chuckled. The young lady ivoled 
slightly perturbed. 

“T thought I only said property. But it only shows, 
doesn’t it? In fact, just what you were saying?”’ 

““What was that?” 

“How careful one must be. Because I was quite sure 
I didn’t say anything about However’’—with a 
smile—‘“‘you can’t run away with the suitcase, because I 
shall watch the door from the cloakroom, It’s right 
opposite.” 

She nodded cheerfully and went out. 

Mr. Brown poured himself out another cup of tea, and 
sat gazing at the suitcase. From time to time he rubbed 
his pate, frowned and pulled his beard. Once he leaned 
forward to inspect the lock—an inspection which seemed 
to meet his worst expectations, for he shook his head vig- 
orously, and muttered, ‘‘®heap. Cheap and flimsy. Just 
the sort of thing all women seem to choose. Poor girl!’ 
he added. ‘‘She’s very inexperienced.” 

The name on the label was Miss 8S. M. Jones. 

Miss Jones returned almost at once, much flushed and 
looking rather annoyed. 

“They want nearly ten shillings!’”’ she ejaculated. 
*‘Tsn’t it scandalous? The things have been there a long 
time of course, but ten shillings is really ridiculous; and 
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she replied 


——” Mr. Brown half rose from 
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I’ve only got three and twopence. I should have had to go 
to the bank in any case, but now I must go at once. [ 
came back to ask you if you would mind waiting for me.” 

“My dear child, the banks were closed an hour ago.” 

““Closed?’”’ 

“Of course.’’ He spoke gently. ‘“‘They close at four, 
You should have told me you wanted money.” 

“But what shall I do?” She collapsed into her chair 
with a look of despair. ‘‘I haven’t a penny, and I’ve no 
time to-morrow morning—let alone the cloakroom and the 
cab fare and the safe people to-night.” 

Mr. Brown cleared his throat. He began to speak, and 
then thought better of it and turned it into a cough. He 
looked at the ceiling, the floor, the teapot, and finally blew 
his nose. 

From behind his large and rather dirty handkerchief he | 
was heard to say at last, ‘‘Perhaps—I—mean, perhaps | 
your hotel would cash a check for you.”’ 

Miss Jones shook her head doubtfully. “‘I’m not known | 
at any hotel, and if they knew I’m going on to-morrow 
morning Oh, what shall I do?” 

Her lips trembled, she was plainly on the verge of tears. 
Mr. Brown could not be hard-hearted before such a pee 
tacle of beauty in distress. 

““T have—er—a little money. If you have your cheell 
book with you ——” | 

“Oh, yes!”’ She brightened amazingly. 
hand bag.”’ 

“‘T would be delighted to cash a check for you.” 

She was radiant. ‘How good of you! Thanks awfully, | 
I’ll just go into the telegraph office and make one out at | 
once. How much may I have?” 

““How much would you like?” | 

“Oh, well, I’m afraid I want a great deal. For traveling, | 
you see. I may be away two months and more. But I 
mustn’t beggar you.” 

“Fortunately I came out with—er—a fair amount of 
money. For shopping with Nelly, you know. And Nelly 
is an expensive niece. In fact, I think you can have nearly | 
all your balance. Let me see.’”’ Mr. Brown took out his 
wallet and counted a thick bundle of notes with his shaky 
old fingers. ‘‘I can let you have fifty,”’ he said. 

“Are you sure you don’t mind?”’ 

“If you are sure of your balance. Thée fifty-seven 
pounds one and fourpence, you know,” hesmiled. 

“Oh, yes, I’m sure of that. And I'll give you my 
address—at my lawyer’s. Only I seem to be asking a 
great deal of you.” 

“Tf you trust me, you know—I ought to trust you. 
Make it out for fifty. I have a fountain pen here. I sup- 
pose you don’t mind notes?” 

“Oh, no. I’ll change them at the bureau.” 

She wrote the check and counted her ten notes with a 
very businesslike air. 

“‘Thank you so much. I shall never forget all your kind- | 
ness. Now I’ll just run over to the cloakroom.” She got | 
up to go, hesitated and remarked, ‘‘You won’t mind 
waiting? Irather want to wash my hands; and I see there | 
is a place next the cloakroom.” 

“Not at all, not at all. I’ll be here.” 

Mr. Brown was quite embarrassed; -in fact, his manner 
for the last quarter of an hour had been one of increasing 
embarrassment. 

Miss Jones was as long as she had forewarned, perhaps 
longer. Mr. Brown made a reconnaissance through the 
glass door, and she was nowhere in sight. He walked 
uneasily back to the table, looked at the bag, lifted it as if 
to feel its weight, and sighed heavily as he replaced it. 

Even while he paid for the tea at the counter his eyes 
were on the bag, and when he returned to his chair he 
stared at it quite angrily. He shook his head and said | 
almost aloud, ‘‘No, no!” 

Another visit to the door showed no sign of Miss Jones. 
The old gentleman heaved a last and most tremendous 
sigh, seized the bag and shot out of the room with surpris- 
ing agility. As he left the station the fragments of the 
label fell from his left hand. Yet still he sighed. It seemed | 
to Mr. Brown that he was acting against his conscience. | 
He was disappointed in himself. For he had truly sympae| } 
thized with that forlorn orphan. 

Mr. Brown suffered another disappointment that eve- | 
ning, when he opened the bag and found that it contained 
four bricks wrapped in straw. And when the next morning | 
he presented the check for payment he was much dis- |] 
tressed by a refusal, and a request from the manager to | 
step into the office. There he was detained till the arrival 
of the police, who considered that his explanation of how |} 
he had come into possession of a check from a stolen book i 
was hardly satisfactory. 

Besides, as they said, they rather thought they had met | 
Mr. Brown before. He was taken to the station. 

“Well, I’m damned!” said a well-known and not unre- | 
fined voice as Mr. Brown appeared in custody. “‘Now will 
you believe me, here’s the very man! There, Mister In-| 
spector, that’s the old faker who passed off these bad fivers | 
on me.’ 

‘* And this,’”’ remarked the old gentleman blandly, “‘ was | 
the young lady who gave me that check.” 
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For use in lavatories 
of office buildings, 
hotels, factories, hos- 
pitals and homes. 
Highly sanitary —a 
clean towel for every 
pair of hands. Answers 
every requirement of 
hygiene and economy. 


Write us for the 
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The Most Useful Convenience 


In Any Home—75 Cents 


Nearly a million women have found that the little 
C-H Seventy-Fifty Switch is as great-a convenience 
as the electric iron itself. 

You, too, will find that you can just push the dark 
button and the current will be ‘‘off’’ when you are 
called to the door or telephone. The fire danger from 
an overheated iron will be done away with. 

This same little switch on your electric toaster or perco- 
lator saves so much bother at breakfast, too. Instead of 
spilling the toast or slopping the coffee by yanking at 
the cord or hot connector plug, you just push the button 
“on” or ‘‘off.’’ Especially if there is a guest at your 
table, you will take pride in the simplicity and con- 
venience of this modern, trouble-saving switch. 

It prevents burnouts and eliminates the continual 
yanking at the cord, which sooner or later ruins the 
connections, thus delaying your housework while the 
iron is being repaired. The C-H Seventy-Fifty Switch will 
keep your iron in constant service and lengthen its life. 
Take your iron, toaster or percolator to any electrical 
dealer today. For 75 cents, he will attach a switch 
with the letters ‘‘C-H” on it. That ‘‘C-H”’ assures you 
that yours is as convenient as the better modern irons 
and toasters which come equipped with C-H Seventy- 
Fifty Switches now. 


The Cutler- Hammer M fo. Co. Milwaukee and New York 


In Canada the C-H Seventy-Fifty Switch is made by Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 
of Canada, Lid., Toronto 
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The C-H Seventy- Fifty 
Switch is made by The 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. 
Co., the World’s largest 
manufacturers of Elec- 
tric Controllers, Space 
Heaters, Lifting Mag- 
nets and many other 
electric utilities. 
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I never knew what their differences were, 
though I can attest Andrew was a very 
_ decent man during the many years I saw 
| him nearly every day. But his wife told the 
most terrible tales about Andrew. I have 

been hearing hard tales about men all my 
| life; Mrs. Hackbarth’s assortment on her 
husband was the worst of all; there was no 
'viciousness of which she did not accuse 
'him. He never said anything in reply, and 
about all people ever knew was that, so far 
as they could see, he was a good man. 

Andrew’s wife finally left him, going to a 
| distant state. But she would not give hima 
) divorce, though she often came back, usually 
\ appearing first at the county seat, where 
she began some sort of suit against him. 

Then she would appear in his neighbor- 
hood, and tell her stories on Andrew. What 
pleased her most was to meet him at church 
or other public place and tongue-lash him, 
but Andrew never said a word; he took it 
all, and hoped she would go away. Which 
she finally did, greatly to the relief of 
everybody; but within a few months we 
would hear again that she was in the county 
seat consulting her lawyer. 

- This kept up until both were old and 
worn out. Then she died, and we heard 
‘they had a daughter with whom the mother 
had been living. Then the daughter com- 
menced annoying Andrew with suits, as her 
mother had done, but this was finally set- 
tied by the daughter’s coming to live with 
“Andrew. 

The daughter had never married, and 
was about fifty years old when she ap- 
peared to care for the father in his old age. 
Some were suspicious from the first; they 
said she looked like her mother, and acted 
like her. 

Andrew lived in a six-room house all on 
one floor, and the first night the daughter 
was there she noticed that Andrew slept 
with the window curtain of his bedroom 
up. The daughter said she thought it was 
a peculiar way to do; that she aiways put 
down the curtain when she went to bed. 

Andrew patiently explained that he was 
accustomed to that way of doing; that he 
was an old man, and somewhat restless, 
and liked to look out at the stars while 
lying in bed at night, before going to sleep. 

He thought that would satisfy her, but 
when he awoke next morning his curtain 
was down ‘again. 

This provoked Andrew, who was hon- 
estly trying to get along with his only re- 
maining relative, as was his duty; so he 
said to his daughter that his curtain being 
up needn’t bother her, she was at liberty 
to sleep with her curtain down if she 
liked, and should be satisfied. He therefore 
hoped she would let his curtain alone. 

But she didn’t; next morning Andrew’s 
curtain was down; she had slipped in after 
her father was asleep, and lowered it. 

The controversy wentonamonth. Every 
morning Andrew’s curtain was down, and 
Andrew pleaded with his daughter to let 
him have his way in just one thing. He 
said he had submitted to a good deal from 
his womenfolks, and begged for peace. But 
the daughter was determined that the cur- 
tain in her father’s bedroom should be low- 
ered at night, and at last he drove her out 
of the house. 

| She went to the county seat and promptly 
began another lawsuit, which continued so 
long and was so expensive that Andrew 
‘was ruined. Both have been dead several 
years; I bought their quarter at the ad- 
“ministrator’s sale, and added it to my land. 


Bill Purvis 


DILL PURVIS is a steady man now, but 
a good many years ago was a cowboy 
‘in the Far West, and known as Pistol Billy. 
He once attended a dance at the old Goose 
Egg Ranch, on Poison Spider Creek, which 
lasted three days; the guests slept during 
the daylight hours, and danced three nights 
‘in succession. He also attended a dance at 
old Fort Fetterman which resulted in a 
tragedy. 
Fort Fetterman was headquarters for 
all that section of the country in the early 
‘days, but has been abandoned and dis- 
mantled many years. 

here were only four women at the 
dance; all there were in the country then— 
the hotel cook, two dining-room girls, and a 
lineman’s wife. A telegraph line had been 
built into the fort, and the lineman who had 
charge of it lived in Fetterman. His wife 
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was a particularly fine woman, and the 
cowboys for many miles round admired 
her in a chivalrous way. 

The dance at which this lady lost her life 
began at ten P. M., and was going fast and 
furious at half an hour to midnight when 
the lineman and husband of the belle walked 
in. He had been out on the line at work, 
and came in mad. He bitterly reproached 
his wife for attending the dance in his ab- 
sence, and demanded that she return home 
with him and get his supper. This she did, 
and her action broke up the dance, as there 
were only three women left; not enough to 
dance a set. Numbers had been sold to all 
the cowboys, and they had been playing 
eards for the choice numbers, and drink- 
ing; a cowboy who had a number likely to 
be called in an hour would play it against 
five dollars put up by some man who knew 
his number might not be called at all. 

The cowboys were all mad when the line- 
man broke up the dance by taking his wife 
home, but they knew a husband had a 
right to cuss his own wife; so there was no 
amusement left except to drink, play poker 
and have the fiddler give a concert. 

Finally word came to the big saloon 
where most of the cowboys were that the 
lineman, after he got his wife home, had 
cussed her so shamefully that she at- 
tempted suicide by taking laudanum. 
Thereupon the cowboys made a dash for 
the lineman’s house, where they found the 
belle of the ball suffering great agony. She 
was so badly off that they didn’t stop to 
shoot the husband, but hurried her to Doc 
Barber’s office. 

Doc Barber told the cowboys to clear out 
or he could do nothing for their friend, so 
they went out to look for the husband. 
While they were looking in the wrong place 
the husband procured a six-shooter and a 
jag and appeared at Doc Barber’s office, 
where the Doe was doing his best to pump 
out the lady. 

The lineman didn’t want his wife to get 
well, the cowboys always charged; anyway, 
he took a shot at the Doc while he was try- 
ing to save her. And while the two men 
were shooting at each other from behind 
boxes and telegraph poles the lady died, 
because of the Doc’s neglect. The cowboys 
knew Doc Barber could have saved her had 
there been no interference, for they knew 
he was the best doctor in the world. 

Then they began to look for the lineman 
right; they combed Fetterman thoroughly, 
but without finding him; he had jumped 
on a horse and fled the country. By this 
time it was two o’clock in the morning, and 
the cowboys concluded that it was as little 
as they could do to give the lady a respect- 
able funeral. They had no coffin, but knew 
that in the Fort Fetterman cemetery 
were a lot of coffin boxes; the bodies of sol- 
diers formerly buried there had been re- 
moved to a national cemetery somewhere, 
that they might be more convenient on 
Decoration Day, and where better orators 
might tell of their losing their lives at the 
hands of fierce Indians, that the great 
West might be opened up more speedily. 

So the cowboys, most of them drunk, 
raced to the abandoned cemetery on their 
broncos. Here they found a coffin box 
that suited their purpose, and dragged it 
up to Doc Barber’s office at the end of a 
rope. 

Then the question of decorating the 
coffin came up, so they went to the store- 
keeper and demanded that he open up. He 
didn’t want to do it, but knew the cowboys 
wanted to kill somebody anyway, and 
finally consented. They bought yards and 
yards of fancy colored dress stuff, anything 
they could get, and completely covered the 
coffin box with it, tacking it on as best they 
could with hatchets and a paper of tacks. 

When they put the body in the box they 
noticed that the front of the lady’s white 
dress had been badly disfigured with some 
of the laudanum she had taken to end her 
life. The cowboys particularly admired 
this white dress; they also admired the 
blue ribbon bows on her shoulders, and 
her magnificent head of hair, which was 
still done up in a knot on the back of her 
head. So they concluded to bury her face 
downward; not because she was an aban- 
doned woman, as a careless historian has 
stated, but because when lying on her face 
in the coffin they could not see the yellow 
blotch on the front of her dress, but could 
see the blue ribbon bows they had always 
admired, and-her magnificent hair. 


Two wild cow ponies had been hitched to 
a wagon to haul the coffin and body to the 
cemetery, but as the cow ponies had never 
before had harness on they ran away, and 
the cowboys were compelled to rope them. 

The wagon finally reached the cemetery, 
the two broncos bucking and kicking, 
but they were dragged along by means of 
the ropes the cowboys had thrown over 
their necks. 

There was a delay at the grave, someone 
suggesting that there should be religious 
services. 

“Get a Bible!”’ someone cried. 

There wasn’t a Bible in Fetterman, but 
there was a notary public, and he was sent 
for and came; like the storekeeper, he was 
too wise to refuse to open up. He said he 
had no Bible and had never conducted a 
funeral service; but the cowboys said he 
must do something, and he did. He had a 
ditch contract in his pocket, and read that; 
there was some mysterious language in 
it the cowboys didn’t understand; a 
““whereas’”’ or two, and something about 
“the power invested in me,” and the cow- 
boys were satisfied. So at four o’clock in 
the morning. the body of the lady was low- 
ered into a soldier’s grave and covered up, 

Half an hour later Fetterman was quiet 
again, the cowboys having departed for 
their distant camps. 


Sam Harris 


HE smartest banker in this part of the 

country, it is generally said round town, 
is Sam Harris. Unfortunately he has one 
very bad habit: Occasionally he goes down 
to the city and engages in dissipation. At 
such times he takes with him a long pistol 
kept in the bank in case of burglars, and it 
is always feared he will shoot someone. 

Ordinarily he is a very thrifty man, 
locally noted for getting all that is coming 
to him; and we country people talk a good 
deal about that, too, as well as about his 
ability in financial matters and his occa- 
sional sprees. 

He has a fine family, and when he goes 
off on the rampage his wife hurries to her 
particular friends and begs that they drop 
their work and go and look after him. 
They don’t like to do it, but they all like 
Margaret, and usually consent. 

The last time Sam gave way to his weak- 
ness it was Link Morrill’s turn to go to the 
city, look him up, care for him, and bring 
him back safe to his family, to sober up. 
Link grumbled a good deal about going 
and said he couldn’t afford the time, but he 
had known Margaret since she was a baby, 
almost, and couldn’t resist her tearful 
appeal. 

So Link went to the city, soon found 
Sam by going to the roughest part of town, 
and took charge of him. 

As they walked along down near the 
union depot they passed an auction store 
where cigars were being sold. The auc- 
tioneer was a loud-voiced man, and said he 
proposed to open a box of the cigars and 
throw them into the crowd, in order that 
the gentlemen present might each get one, 
smoke it and realize the extra quality. The 
auctioneer intimated very broadly that the 
goods he was offering had been smuggled 
into the country without paying duty, and 
that he was offering twenty-cent cigars for 
whatever they would bring. 

The talk about giving something away 
attracted Sam Harris’ attention, in spite of 
his condition, and he went into the auction 
room, Link following to look after him. 
Again the auctioneer said he would throw a 
box of the valuable cigars into the crowd, 
in order that those present might realize 
their extra quality. Suiting the action to 
the word he threw a box into the crowd. 

Immediately there was a great scramble; 
those in the room went into a heap on the 
floor, wrestling round after the free cigars, 
and Link says it was very rough. Sam 
Harris promptly engaged in the scuffle and 
pushed and rushed with the roughest of the 
rough men. Link says it was the toughest 
bunch he ever saw. 

The free samples being disposed of, the 
auctioneer began offering cigars like them 
for sale, and Link and Sam went out. As 
they walked on down the street trying to 
reach a safe part of town Link frankly 
told Sam he ought to be ashamed of him- 
self; that though he was a great banker, a 
good citizen and the head of a fine family, 
his friends were through chasing after him 
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when he went on the rampage, and that in 
the future he might depend on looking after 
himself. Link had long wanted to talk to 
Sam plainly, and accepted this occasion. 

_About this time Sam took a cigar from 
his vest pocket and lighted it. Link 
wanted a cigar also, and not having one of 
his own took one from Sam’s pocket. In 
doing so he found all his pockets full, and 
was curious to know how many he had 
managed to get in the rough scramble at 
the auction store. He counted, and found 
Sam had thirty-two. ‘ 

Link says if Sam hadn’t been drunk he 
would have got all of them. 


Pete Robidoux 


ie THE early days Pete Robidoux oper- 
ated a general store away out on the 
frontier, where the railroad ended on the 
prairie. Late one night a party of rough 
men brought a horse thief into the store, 
and told Mr. Robidoux they intended to 
hang him. 

The weather was cold, and after mem- 
bers of the party had dined on cove oysters, 
crackers, cheese and jerked buffalo meat, 
someone suggested that they warm up a 
little. Thereupon whisky was procured, 
and the entire party began drinking. The 
prisoner joined in the festivities and seemed 
to enjoy himself as much as anyone. By 
midnight all the members of the party were 
drunk and good-natured; but they knew 
what they were there for, and told the 
pusoney that they still intended to hang 

im. 

The prisoner tried to argue his captors 
out of the notion, and they wrangled for an 
hour with him; they wanted to make him 
admit that they were right in their de- 
termination to hang him, but he was stub- 
born and contended that though he had 
taken the horse it really belonged to him, 
and he could prove it. 

But he failed to prove it to the satisfac- 
tion of those concerned, and at one o’clock 
inthe morning they all staggered out, carry- 
ing a rope, but all very noisy and good- 
natured. In ten minutes they came back 
saying they could not find a telegraph pole 
suitable for a hanging; they had really 
found a pole, but no one could climb it to 
get the rope over the arms. 

Someone then suggested that the pris- 
oner be shot, as the night was very cold for 
a hanging. But no one cared to shoot him 
in cold blood, and it was then suggested 
that they all take a shot at him at the same 
time. 

This execution could not be arranged, 
either, so one genius had a happy thought, 
and asked the prisoner to shoot himself. 
The man who had the happy thought said 
the members of the lynching party were all 
good citizens with families, and hated to 
have blood on their hands, which could be 
avoided if the prisoner would be reasonable. 

Whereupon the prisoner said that much 
as he admired his new friends, and re- 
spected the majesty of the law, he did not 
care to go that far. So they kept on drink- 
ing, and arguing with the prisoner that 
since he was to lose his life anyway he might 
as well be a good fellow and shoot himself. 
They said they had fed him, and given him 
his turn at the jug every time it was passed, 
which he admitted; but he was stubborn 
and said he could not see his way clear to 
oblige them. 

By four o’clock in the morning they were 
all asleep on the floor of the store, on buf- 
falo robes. When they woke it was eight 
o’clock in the morning, and the citizens 
stirring; so an hour later the members of 
the party rode away, and Mr. Robidoux 
never heard what became of the horse 
thief. All Mr. Robidoux knows is that he 
went away with his captors, and was still 
arguing that though he took the horse it 
belonged to him, and he could prove it. 
Also, that the suggestion that he shoot him- 
self was unreasonable. 


Asberry Morton 


HE day Asberry Morton was elected to 

Congress from the Fifth District there 
was a good deal of quiet satisfaction all 
over town; not that we expected he would 
be able to do much for us, but his election 
was a tribute to an excellent man we all 
highly esteemed. 

Asberry was not a genius, but a good 
steady citizen and neighbor who for a 
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quarter of a century had enjoyed an ex- 
cellent reputation. People liked his wife 
and children, too, for Asberry had made a 
success as a husband and father as well as 
a merchant and citizen. 

His nomination for Congress was a com- 
promise, but his election was expected, as 
he stood well all over the district and his 
party had a commanding majority. 

The evening after the election Tom Har- 
ris gave a dinner in Asberry’s honor. Only 
a few of his more particular friends were 
invited. After dinner the husbands smoked 
in the dining room, while the wives retired 
to the front room, where they talked about 
whatever interested them. 

Asberry expressed much satisfaction be- 
cause of the good friends he had, and of the 
compliment paid him late in life. Being the 
guest of the evening he was permitted to do 
most of the talking. This opportunity 
caused him to tell a reminiscence of his 
early life. 

There were four listeners to the story, 
and Asberry began it by saying: ‘Four of 
the five best friends I have in the world are 
present to-night, the fifth being my wife, 
and I feel like making the confession to you 
I made to her long ago. When I came to 
this town and opened the Bargain Store 
the other merchants said I was a tramp, 
and should be taxed so heavily that I 
would move on without opening my goods; 
but I have been here twenty-five years, and 
shall probably remain here as long as I live. 
I have a lot in the cemetery for six, and it 
happens that I have a wife and four chil- 
dren. My sons and daughters do not seem 
to be wanderers, and all of us will probably 
be buried here. 

“Before I came to this town I lived in a 
place of about the same size, and was a 
storekeeper there, as I have always been 
here. I inherited the business from my 
father, as I did the house in which I was 
born. I was entirely alone in the world, my 
parents having died in middle life. I knew 
everyone in the town, and as there had 
been no more against my family than there 
is against the average of respectable people 
I was accepted everywhere and lived the 
usual life of a fairly worthy and prosperous 
young man. 

“Up to the time I was twenty-nine I 
had four love affairs—that is, I was en- 
gaged to that number of girls, but in one 
way and another I separated from all of 
them without more harm than comes to 
any good girl who is engaged to be married 
to a man if the engagement is broken. 

“After my fourth love affair I supposed 
I would remain a bachelor. The people did 
not think of me as a marrying man, and so 
when I began calling on Mary Ward at in- 
tervals it was an affair of the kind known 
as platonic, a term I have never quite 
understood. She knew I was rather old and 
rather fickle, and apparently did not expect 
any special attention, but after going with 
her two years we naturally and uncon- 
sciously drifted into a situation where we 
both accepted marriage as a probability of 
the future. 

“But in spite of my genuine affection for 
Mary Ward I fell in love again. 


WHERE AMERICA FELL SHORT WI 


Is it any wonder, then, I felt that in one 
of the chief fundamental factors in life and 
in all success America fell short with me, 
and is continuing to fall short with every 
foreign-born who comes to her shores? 

As a Dutch boy, one of the cardinal 
truths I learned was that whatever was 
worth doing was worth doing well; that 
next to honesty came thoroughness as a 
factor in success. It was not enough that 
anything should be done; it was not done 
at all if it was not done well. I came to 
America to be taught exactly the oppo- 
site. The two infernal Americanisms 
“That’s good enough” and “That will 
do” were early taught me, together with 
the maxim of quantity rather than quality. 
It was not the boy at school who could 
write best the words in his copy book who 
received the praise of the teacher; it was 
the boy who wrote the largest number. 
The acid test in arithmetic was not the 
completeness of method employed, but the 
number of minutes taken in which to work 
out an example. If a boy abbreviated the 
word “‘‘January” to “Jan.’’ and the word 
“company” to “Co.” he received a hun- 
dred per cent mark the same as the boy 
who spelled out the words and who could 


“It is an uncomfortable confession to 
make; but in spite of the fact that I loved 
Mary Ward sincerely I fell in love with 
Mary Howard, a little country girl whose 
people traded with me. And I acquired the 
habit of going to see her, without any in- 
tention of being unfair to anyone. And 
finally, in the vague way common in love 
affairs, she came to understand that I in- 
tended to marry her, as I would have done 
cheerfully had it not been for Mary Ward. 

“Since I am old and this affair is all in 
the past I will confess I loved both of them; 
both were necessary to my happiness. I 
could not give up either. 

“Tt happened that the two girls did not 
know each other, as one lived in town and 
the other in the country. So I strolled over 
to see Mary Ward every Tuesday night, 
and drove into the country every Sunday 
to see Mary Howard, usually taking sup- 
per with the family and remaining until 
bedtime, when I would sneak home. I re- 
solved to break with one or the other, but 
it disturbed me to think of either as the 
wife of another man. Besides, neither gave 
me the slightest excuse, not knowing I 
wanted it; so I gradually got in a little 
deeper with both. As a rule country girls 
are more jealous than town girls, but Mary 
Howard was as gentle as I could wish, as 
was Mary Ward. For a wonder, neither 
ever heard of my perfidy, and both treated 
me with the consideration a good woman 
lavishes on the man she expects to marry. 
I was always rather reserved about my love 
affairs, and the people did not make me 
much trouble. But I appreciated my own 
meanness, and worried about it. 

“From going to see Mary Ward once a 
week she somehow arranged that I should 
call twice a week. I knew there was bound 
to come a clash, but finally went to see 
Mary Ward every Friday night, as well as 
every Tuesday. And in the same indolent 
way I found myself at Mary Howard’s 
home in the country every Wednesday 
night in addition to every Sunday night. 
And I remained late at both places; to 
confess I was in need of sleep was to con- 


fess all, or confess lack of affection, and I | 


felt no lack of that for either. 

“Finally neither could understand why 
I did not wish to see her at least every 
other evening, so my health as well as my 
conscience became involved. Lack of 
sleep caused me to become nervous and I 
frequently pretended illness as an excuse to 
remain at home and secure the sleep I so 
much needed. I actually did not look well, 
and both Mary Ward and Mary Howard 
were greatly concerned about me. The re- 
sult of it all was I was seized with an ill- 
ness, which worried them greatly, as it did 
me; for I knew the sword hanging over my 
head was becoming heavier, and that the 
thread suspending it was greatly worn. 

“During my illness I received pretty 
notes from both of them, and both ex- 
pressed a wish to see me, to do something 
for me. But I hurriedly replied by trusted 
messengers that I had every attention, 
which was the case. The elderly widow 
who kept house for me had been in our 
family since I was a child, and was very 
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capable and kind. But I feared that Mary 
Ward and Mary Howard might come to 
see me, and meet. 

“This was what actually happened; this 
is why I am in this town, a runaway, 
though there is actually nothing against 
me except that I had two love affairs at the 
same time. It is fortunate the opposition 
papers did not hear about it during the re- 
cent campaign; I spent many a sleepless 
night because of the fear that they might. 

““One evening when my illness had been 
relieved by rest and sleep, and when I was 
much better, except my guilty conscience, 
the door of my room quietly opened, and 
Mary Ward came in. She was all in a 
tremor, and her devotion would have pleased 
me except that I feared Mary Howard 
would do the same thing. 

““Mary Ward explained that she was so 
worried that she could not longer remain 
away, and that her mother had at last con- 
sented to her coming; she felt sure the 
people would not object since they knew 
we were to be married. So she took off her 
hat and said she intended caring for me 
until I recovered, expressing the hope that 
her determination would meet with my 
approval. 

“You know some things are going to 
happen before they happen; I knew Mary 
Howard was liable to come in, and she did. 

“T had said almost nothing to Mary 
Ward when Mary Howard came in, and 
Miss Ward explained to the strange woman, 
with coolness and good breeding, that she 
was my promised wife, and felt it her duty 
to care for me in spite of conventions. 

“T knew there was only one thing for me 
to do, and I did that; I went out of my 
head. And when Mary Ward appealed to 
me to verify her statement I pretended to 
be unconscious, and she called the house- 
keeper. 

““Also the doctor. He was a wise old 
scout, a particular friend of mine, and 
when he came understood the situation, I 
think. I think the housekeeper also sus- 
pected the truth, and what they did to 
bring me back to consciousness didn’t 
hurt, nor did they send out a general alarm. 

“Though I had my eyes closed and pre- 
tended to be out of my head I knew what 
was going on; I knew that Mary Howard 
accepted what Mary Ward said as the 
truth. I knew that she rose, and with as 
much coolness and good breeding as Mary 
Ward had shown said I was a family friend; 
that she had merely called to inquire how I 
was, at the request of her parents. Then 
she quietly departed. 

“Though I realized that I had terribly 
hurt and wronged Mary Howard her action 
was the most agreeable thing that ever 
happened to me; my election to Congress 
was a trifle compared to what Mary Howard 
did for me. The long-expected blow had 
not fallen; I was free, without humiliation 
or difficulty. 

“‘T soon rallied as a result of the restora- 
tives given me by my friend the doctor, 
and Mary Ward’s devotion was really 
beautiful. I appreciated it, too, but could 
not forget the greater service Mary How- 
ard had done me.” 
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not make the teacher see that “Co.” did 
not spell ‘‘company.”’ 

As I grew into young manhood and went 
into business I found on every hand that 
quantity counted for more than quality. 
It was always how much work one could do 
in a day upon which the emphasis was 
placed, rather than upon the point of how 
well the work was done. Thoroughness 
was at a discount on every hand; produc- 
tion was the goal! It made no difference 
in what direction I went, the result was the 
same—the cry was always for quantity, 
quantity! And into this atmosphere of an 
almost utter disregard for quality I brought 
my ideas of Dutch thoroughness and my 
conviction that to do whatever I did well 
was to count as a cardinal principle in life. 

T soon saw that I would have to hold on 
to my Dutch idéals. And I have—to the 
wonder and often consternation of my most 
intelligent friends. Only the week before 
I write this I filled with utter and hopeless 
confusion one of the leading business houses 
in New York when I returned an important 
letter addressed to ‘‘E. Bok” marked by 
me as ‘“‘No such person at address given.” 
And when the matter was explained it was 
simply made a cause for levity. 


During my years of editorship, save in 
one conspicuous instance, I was never able 
to assign to an American writer work which 
called for considerable research. In every 
instance the work came to me either incor- 
rect in part or obviously lacking in careful 
research. One of the most successful de- 
partments I ever conducted in the maga- 
zine called for infinite reading and research, 
with the actual results sometimes either 
very slight or almost negligible. I made a 
study of my associates by turning the de- 
partment over to one after another, and 
always with the same result—the most 
obvious lack of patient research. As one of 
my editors, typically American, said to me: 
“Tt isn’t worth all the trouble that you put 
into it.’’ Yet no single department ever 
repaid the searcher more for his pains. 
Save for that assistance which I derived 
from a single person, I had to do the work 
myself for all the years that the department 
continued. 

It was simply impossible for the Amer- 
ican temperament to think in terms of 
sufficient patience and care to achieve a 
result. 

We all have our pet notion as to the 
particular evil which is “the curse of 
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After looking at the floor for a time as if. 
in deep reflection Asberry continued: “JT 
married one of those girls. Which one do 
you think I selected?” 

We all refused to guess, pretending that’ 
we preferred to hear the end of the story; 
but I had an opinion, and the others con- 
fessed to me later that they had, and we’ 
were all wrong. 

“‘T very easily persuaded Mary Ward,” | 
Asberry continued, “that though I appre- 
ciated her interest in me it was best for her 
to return home, as I was improving; and’ 
she did this so quietly that the incident was’ 
never known. 

“At first I felt that Mary Howard did 
not greatly care for me. But the more I 
thought of it the more I appreciated her 
dignified behavior and her action in reseu- 
ing me without scandal from a very bad 
situation. I soon recovered from my illness, 
and went to see Mary Ward, who seemed 
to have no suspicion whatever of the true 
situation. She was indeed more agreeable 
than ever, and I loved her more devotedly 
than before. I suggested marriage earlier 
than we had intended, which was agreeable 
to her. 

“T had feared gossip about the affair, 
but it never developed; I was free. But all 
the time I was thinking of Mary Howard.) 
How was she taking it? What did her folks 
think? Apparently they had no ill will, for| 
they came to the store as usual, though 
Mary herself never came. > | 

“Tt is getting late, and we should join’ 
the ladies, therefore I will shorten the story. 
I wrote Mary a note, asking for an inter- 
view. She did not reply for a week, but at 
the end of that time consented to see me.) 
I told her everything as candidly as I have} 
told you. In addition, I said I could not get 
along without her. She confessed the same! 
thing to me, and I resumed the old situa-) 
tion—going to see Mary Ward one eve) 
ning, and Mary Howard the next. Finally 1) 
could think of but one way out of the diffi- 
culty, so I sold out quietly, ran away with 
one of the girls, and appeared here. What 
became of the other? I know no more than 
you do. I have avoided news from my old 
town.” 

Asberry stepped into the front room 
while we were looking at each other in as 
tonishment, and returned with his wife. 

“Mary,” he said to her, “‘I have been 
telling these gentlemen that I love every} 
white hair in your head, and that you have 
always been a good wife to me.” 

Mary patted her husband’s arm gently, 
and then said gayly: ‘‘Come out and tell 
the girls that!” 

And they went away together, to the 
front room. We followed, and heard Mary 
say he was the best man the Lord eve 


let live. 
Ben Bradford 


EN BRADFORD, known to be a littl 

gay, says the first time he kissed ¢ 
woman other than his wife, he felt as sneak 
ing as he did when he first began buying 
of Montgomery Ward and Co. But Berj 
gradually became hardened, and many say 
he now trades with Sears, Roebuck, too} 


| 





! 


America,” but I always think that Theo! 
dore Roosevelt came closer to the real curs(| 
when he classed it as a lack of thoroughness 

Hence, again, in one of the most funda 
mental factors in life did America fall shor) 
with me, and is falling short with every 
foreign-born that comes to her shores. 

In the matter of education America fel| 
absolutely short with me in what should bi 
the strongest of all her institutions, thi 
public school. A more inadequate and in 
competent method of teaching, as I lool 
back over my seven years of attendance a) 
three different public schools, is difficult ti| 
conceive. If there is one thing that I, as }| 
foreign-born child, should have receive( 
care in being taught it is the English lan 
guage. The effort, if effort there was, and _ 
remember none, was negligible. It was lef 
for my father to teach me in the evenings 0 
for me to dig it out for myself. There wa 
absolutely no conscious responsibility 01 
the part of the teacher or principal to se’ 
that a foreign-born boy should acquire th 
English language correctly. I was taugh’ 
on an equality with the American-bor) 
children, and of course I was left danglir j 
in the air with no conception of what 1 


(Continued on Page 49) 
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bad Roads 


waste money 





Before— 


Photograph shows condition of road leading from 
La Crosse, Ind., before “Tarvia-X” was used. 





New York 

Cleveland Cincinnati 
Birmingham Kansas City 
Seattle Peoria 
Youngstown Toledo 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited Montreal 





OW is the time to plan for good 
roads—and by that we mean 
roads that are good all the year round 
— free from mud, bumps and ruts in 
winter and spring, and free from 
dust and dirt in the summer and fall. 


Such roads are the greatest asset any 
community can have. 


They stimulate business. They in- 
crease property values. They lower 
taxes. They cut delivery cost. They 
tap new sources of supply. They 
broaden your markets. They also 
add much to the comfort and conven- 
ience of life. 


And good roads, contrary to popular 
opinion, are mot expensive. 


The experience of thousands of towns 
all over the country, which use 
Tarvia regularly, absolutely proves 
this. In many instances the mere 
saving in maintenance amounts to 
more than the cost of the Tarvia 
treatment. 


Whether you require a good binder for 
new construction, a dust preventive or < 
patching material—there is a grade of 
Tarvia to meet your needs. 


As we said at the beginning: “Now zs 
the time to plan for good roads.” 


So talk to your neighbors, to your road 
officials,andlast but most important,write 
about your road problems to our Special 
Service Department, and booklets cover- 
ing the subject and further information 
will be supplied promptly without charge. 


Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Minneapolis 

Atlanta 4 

Columbus Duluth Milwaukee Richmond 


Winnipeg Vancouver 


larvia Roads 


Save money 


The same piece of road as that shown at the left 
after being rebuilt with “ Tarvia-X.” 


Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well as 
road authorities, The Barrett Company has organized a 
Special Service Department, which keeps up to the min- 


ute on all road problems. 


If you will write to the nearest office regarding road 
conditions or problems in your vicinity, the matter will 
have the prompt attention of experienced engineers. This 


service is free for the asking. 


If you want éetter roads 


and /Jower taxes, this Department can greatly assist you. 


Boston 
Detroit 
Nashville 
Washington 


Elizabeth 
St. John, N. B. 


= = 


St. Louis 

New Orleans 
Salt Lake City 
Johnstown 


Buffalo 


Halifax, N. S. 





Dallas 
Bangor 
Bethlehem 
Baltimore 
Lebanon 


Sydney, N. S. 
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* The Thermostat 





“For the Mechanically Inclined 


At this time when the changing seasons bring 
almost every day a shuffling together of winter's 
raw cold with spring's balmy warmth, these 

“Sylphon”’ thermostatically controlled radiator 
shutters are a constant source of delight to 
Columbia Six owners. 


For, automatically they maintain motor heat at 
the point for highest motor efficiency. Almost 
humanly they sense the slightest temperature 
variation and open and close to meet the motor’s 
needs. They eliminate carburetor fussing and 
contribute to carefree motor service. 
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A Car of Enthusiasm 


Enthusiasm—the divine spark that has firedthe ambitions of men 
for every worth-while accomplishment since history began— 


Enthusiasm—marks the difference between the leaders in 
every activity and the laggards who put in just enough effort 
to ‘get by’’. 
Is it an exaggeration to say that some cars put enthusiasm 
into their work? Drive a Columbia Six and see. 


Instant responsiveness—verve and snap in action—the easy, 
confident way it goes through with the toughest job of muddy, 
rutted hill climbing—imparting no sensation of working to 

the limit of its strength—these qualities can only result from 
abundant vitality and reserve strength. They are accurately 
expressed by one word—enthusiasm. 

The Columbia Six owner never has that feeling of uncertainty i 
when he approaches a difficult bit of ““going.’” He has per- 
fect confidence that his car is willing and able to do even 
more than he asks of it. 


Talk with a Columbia Six Owner and You Will ) 
Find that the Enthusiasm in his Car is Contagious 









Five Models—Touring, Sport, Roadster, Sedan, Coupé 
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I dug my young 
id deep into the bewildering confusions of 
language—and no one realizes the con- 
‘ons of the English language as does the 
‘ign-born—and got what I could through 
se joint efforts. But nothing came to me 
the much-vaunted public-school sys- 
_which the United States had borrowed 


hus, in her most important institution 
he foreign-born, America fell short with 
And though I am ready to believe that 
public school has increased in efficiency 
ethat day, itis indeed a question for the 
érican to ponder well over just how far 
tient is the method employed in the edu- 
on of the child who comes to the coun- 
s schools to-day without a knowledge of 
first word in the English language. 
hout a positive knowledge of the sub- 
I know enough of modern conditions in 
average public school to warrant at 
tthe suspicion that the American would 
‘be particularly proud of the system for 
ech annually he pays hundreds of mil- 
s of dollars in taxes. 
am aware in making this statement 
; I shall be met with convincing in- 
ces of intelligent effort being made with 
foreign-born children in special classes. 
one has a higher respect for those efforts 
1 I have—few, other than educators, 
w of them better than I do, since I did 
make my five-year study of the Amer- 
| public-school system for naught. But 
in not referring to the exceptional in- 
ice here and there. I merely ask of the 
srican, interested as he is or should be in 
Americanization of the strangers within 
lzates, how far the public-school system 
o-day, as a whole, urban and rural, 
ots itself, with any result of actual 
iency, to the foreign-born child. I ven- 
‘ to color his opinion in no wise; I 
dly ask that he will inquire and ascer- 
for himself, as he should do if he is 
rested in the future welfare of his 
atry and his institutions. 1) For what 
pens in America in the years to come 
ands in large measure on what is hap- 
ng to-day in the public schools. 


Little Respect for Law 


sa Dutch boy I was taught a whole- 
erespect for law and for authority. It 
impressed upon me that laws of them- 
es were futile unless the people for 
mm they were made respected them and 
yed them in spirit even more than in the 
xr, I came to America to feel on every 
d that exactly the opposite was true. 
is were passed, but not enforced, and 
spirit was lacking in the people to en- 
ethem. There was little respect for the 
; there was scarcely any for those 
ointed to enforce it. 
he nearest that a boy gets to the law is 
policeman. In the Netherlands a boy is 
tht that a policeman is placed there for 
protection of life and property; that he 
ie natural friend of every boy and man 
| behaves himself. The Dutch boy and 
policeman are naturally friendly in 
r relations. I came to America, to be 
| that a policeman is a boy’s natural 
my; he is there to arrest him if he can 
the slightest reason for doing so. A 
ceman was a being to hold in fear, not 
aspect. He was to be avoided, not to be 
le friends with. The result was that, as 
dy, I came to regard, as did all boys, the 
ceman on our beat as an enemy. His 
sence meant for us to stiffen up; his 
ppearance was the signal for us to let 
le. So long as one was not caught it did 
matter. I heard mothers tell their 
e children that if they did not behave 
mselves they would get the policeman to 
them into a bag and carry them off or 
their ears off. Of course the policeman 
ame to them an object of fear; the law 
ch he represented, something that was 
al and stood for punishment. Not a 
e of respect did I ever hear for the law in 
boyhood days; a law was something to 
Iroken, to be evaded, to call down upon 
ers as a source of punishment, but never 
arded in the light of self-protection or 
h respect. 
ind as I grew to young manhood and 
> manhood it was the newspapers that 
g on every side with a lack of respect for 
se in authority. Under the special dis- 
sation of the liberty of the press, which 
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was construed into the license of the press, 
no man was too high to come under the 
vituperation of the editorial displeasure if 
his politics did not happen to suit the 
editor or his actions ran counter to what he 
believed they should be. It was not criti- 
cism of acts; it was personal attacks upon 
officials; i 
mayors, governors or presidents—it mat- 
tered not. 

It is a very unfortunate impression that 
this American lack of respect for those in au- 
thority makes upon the foreign-born mind. 

At the most vital part of my life, when I 
was to become an American citizen and 
exercise the right of suffrage, America fell 
entirely short. It reached out not even a 
suggestion of a hand. Moreover, I could 
find no place where I could ascertain what 
the vote meant. 

When the presidential conventions had 
been held in the year when I reached my 
legal majority, and I knew, on the question 
of age, that I could vote, I started out to 
find out whether, being foreign-born, I was 
entitled to the suffrage. No one could tell 
me, and it was not until I had visited six 
different municipal departments, being re- 
ferred from one to another, that it was 
explained that through my father’s natu- 
ralization I became automatically, as his 
son, an American citizen. I decided to read 
up on the platforms of the Republican and 


Democratic parties, and could not secure a | 


copy anywhere, though it was but a week 
since they were adopted in their conven- 
tions. I was told the newspapers had 
printed them. 


Platforms in Pocket Editions 


It occurred to me there must be many 
others besides myself who were anxious to 
secure the platforms of the two parties in 
some more convenient form. With the eye 
of necessity ever upon a chance to earn an 
honest penny, I went to a newspaper office, 


cut out from its files the two platforms, had | 


them printed in a small pocket edition, sold 
an edition to the American News Company 
and another to the news company control- 
ling the elevated railroad bookstands, at 
which they sold at ten cents each. So great 
was the demand I had only partially sensed, 
that within three weeks I had sold. such 
huge editions of the little book that I 
cleared more than a thousand dollars. 

But it occurred to me as strange that it 
depended on a foreign-born American to 
supply an eager public with what should 
have been supplied through the agency of 
the political parties or some educational 
source. 

I now tried to find out what a vote really 
meant. It must be recalled that I was only 
twenty-one years old, with scant educa- 
tional advantages and with no civic agency 
having held out a hand to give me the in- 
formation I was seeking. I went to the 
headquarters of each of the political parties 
and put my query. I was regarded with 
most puzzled looks. 

““What does it mean to vote?”’ asked one 
chairman. ‘Why, on election day you go 
up to the ballot box and put your ballot in 
and that’s all there is to it.” 

But I knew very, well that that was not 
all there was to it, and I was determined to 
find out the significance of the electorate. I 
met with dense ignorance on every hand. 
I went to the Brooklyn Library and was 
frankly told by the librarian that he did not 
know of a book that would tell me what I 
wanted to know. This was in 1884. 

As the campaign increased in intensity I 
found myself a desired person in the eyes of 
the local campaign managers, but not one 
of them could tell me the significance and 
meaning of the privilege I was for the first 
time to exercise. I was to vote—that was 
all; and I was to vote their way. That was 
the Alpha and Omega of their song. 

Finally I spent an evening with Seth Low, 
and of course got the desired information. 

But fancy the quest I was compelled to 
make to ascertain the simple information 
that should have been placed in my hands 
or made readily accessible tome! And how 
many foreign-born would take equal pains 
to ascertain what I was determined to find 
out? ; 

Surely America fell short here with me at 
my most sacred time, my first vote! _ 

Is it any simpler to-day for the foreign- 
born of a healthy inquiring mind to acquire 
this information when he approaches his 
first vote? I wonder! Not that I do not 
believe there are agencies for this purpose. 
You know there are, andsodoI. But how 
about the foreign-born? Does he know? 


whether they were supervisors, | 
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Spa 


Ready cooked 


ready to serve 


A satisfying food, appetizing, wholesome, 
thoroughly cooked. And convenient to 


serve—just-heatiit. 

All the family like 11 because it zaszes so good. 

The dry spaghetti is made in the Heinz 
establishment, and then cooked with selected 
cheese and Heinz famous tomato sauce in 
accordance with the recipe of an Italian chef, 
in the spotless Heinz kitchens. 

An excellent food for children. 


Some of the: 


Vinegars 
Baked Beans 
Cream Soups 
Tomato Ketchup 





All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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—~iAY to your dealer, “I want a 
pair of Ivory Garters,” and he’ll 
place you for a good picker. 





There’s no mistaking your 
meaning when you come out flat for 
Ivory Garters, because so many of your 
fellow men now demand the comfort and 
good service Ivory Garters return you 
for your money. 


You’ll feel repaid in full for this simple 
precaution when you slip Ivory Garters 
over your shins. Then you realize how 
gratefully light and easy Ivory Garters 
are; how gentle, yet secure. For Ivory 
Garters have no metal or pads. Having 
no extra weight to support, they put in 
full time holding up your socks. Scien- 
tific designing adjusts them naturally to 
your legs without a chance of sagging or 
binding. Inch for inch they grip your 
legs, yet so unobtrusively that you don’t 
even realize you’re wearing garters. From 
shave time to bedtime Ivory Garters 
stave off that ‘‘gone”’ feeling from your 
legs, and keep up your “‘go.”’ 

Remember, you can enjoy Ivory Garter 
comfort by sticking to this easy formula: 


“Give me a pair of Ivory Garters,’ and 
your dealer will be glad to come across. 


IVORY GARTER COMPANY 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 





U.S. & FOREIGN 
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Is it not perhaps like the owner of the bull- 
dog—professedly fieree—who assured the 
friend calling on him that the dog never 
attacked friends of the family. 

“Yes,” said the friend, “‘that’s all right. 
You know and I know that I am a friend of 
the family. But does the dog know?” 

Is.it to-day made known to the foreign- 
born about to exercise his privilege of suf- 
frage for the first time where he can be told 
what that privilege means? Is the means 
to know made readily accessible to him? 
Is it, in fact, as it should be, brought to him? 

It was not to me. Is it to him? 

To the American, part and parcel of his 
country, these factors where his country 
falls short with the foreign-born are perhaps 
not so apparent; they may even seem to 
some to be very unimportant. But to 
the foreign-born they seem distinct lacks; 
they loom large; they form serious handi- 
caps which in many cases are never sur- 
mounted; they constitute menaces to that 
Americanization that is to-day more than 
ever our fondest dream, and that we now 
realize more keenly than before is our most 
vital need. 

It is for this reason that I have put them 
down here as concrete instances of where 
and how America fell short in my own 
Americanization, and where, what is far 
more serious to me, she is falling short in 
her Americanization of thousands of other 
foreign-born. 

“Yet you succeeded,” it will be argued. 

I admit it. But you, on the other hand, 
must admit that I did not succeed by 
reason of these shortcomings. It was in 
spite of them; by overcoming them. 

But whatever were the shortcomings I 
found during my fifty-year period of Amer- 
icanization, however short America may 
have fallen during my transition from a 
foreigner into an American, I owe to her the 
most priceless gift that any nation can offer, 
and that is opportunity. 

As the world stands to-day no other 
nation offers opportunity in the degree that 
America does to the foreign-born. Russia 
may in the future, as I like to believe she 
will, prove a second United States of Amer- 
icainthisrespect. Shehasthesame limitless 
area; her people, granting them education, 
the same potentialities, But as things are 
to-day the United States of America offers 
as does no other nation a limitless oppor- 
tunity where a man can go as far as his 
abilities can carry him. She may ask that 
the foreign-born, as in my own case, shall 
hold on to some of the ideals and ideas of 
the land of his birth. She may ask of him 
that he shall develop and mold his charac- 
ter by overcoming her shortcomings. 


The Land of Opportunity 


But upon the best that the foreign-born 
can retain America can graft such a wealth 
of inspiration, a national idealism and an 
opportunity for the highest endeavor as to 
make him the most fortunate man on the 
earth to-day. He can go where he will; no 
traditions hamper him, no limitations are 
set except those that he finds within him- 
self. The larger the area which he chooses 
for himself and in which he works, the larger 
the vision which he demonstrates—the 
more eager the people are to give support to 
his undertakings if they are convinced that 
he has their best welfare as his goal. There 
is no public confidence equal to the confi- 
dence of the American publie once it is 
obtained. It is fickle, of course—as are all 
publics—but fickle only with the man who 
cannot maintain an achieved success. A 
man in America cannot complacently lean 
back upon a success as he can in the older 
European countries, and depend upon the 
glamour of a past success to sustain him or 
its momentum to carry him. 

Probably the most alert public in the 
world, it asks of its leaders that they shall 
keep alert. Its appetite for variety is in- 
satiate, but its appreciation, when given, 
is full-handed and whole-hearted. The 
American public never holds back from the 
man to whom it gives; it never bestows 
niggardly; it gives all or nothing. 

What is not generally understood is the 
wonderful idealism of the American people. 
Nothing so completely surprises the foreign- 
born as when he finds this trait so deeply 
embedded in the American character, The 
impression is current in European coun- 
tries, perhaps more general before the great 
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war than since, that America is solely | 
purely given to worship of the Ameri| 
dollar. Though between nations, as 6 
tween individuals, comparisons are ya‘ 
less, it may not be amiss to say fij 
personal knowledge that the Dutch wor} 
the gulden infinitely more than do 
Americans the dollar. I do not say { 
the American is always conscious of 
idealism; more often he is not. But 1) 
great convulsion touching the moralitie, 
life occur, and the result always shows }} 
close to the surface is his idealism. And} 
fact that so frequently he covers it wil 
thick veneer of materialism does not af, 
its quality. The truest approach, the ¢} 
approach, in fact, to the American chara 
is, as James Bryce has so well said, theo | 
his idealism. 
It is this quality which gives the tn 
inspiration to the foreign-born in his 
deavor to serve the people of his adoys 
country. He is mentally sluggish ind: 
who does not discover early in his ef} 
that America will make good with him i} 
makes good with her. But he must i 
fair. It is essentially the straight gamet 
your true American plays, and he ins 
that you shall play it with him. Insta 
there are, of course, to the contrary 
American life, which seem to give colo 
the idea that the man who is not carefu| 
how he plays his cards often sueceeds. | 
never is this true in the long run. Soc 
or later—sometimes, unfortunately, i| 
later than sooner—the public discovers 
fly in the ointment. In no other countr 
the world is the moral conception so ¢ 
and true as in America, and no people | 
give a larger and more permanent rew 
to the man whose effort for that publie 
its roots in honor and truth. i 


The Feelings of Adopted Son 


The sky is the limit to the foreign-b 
who comes to America imbued with hor 
endeavor, ceaseless industry and the abi 
to carry through. No other nation of 
him greater scope and more limitless op] 
tunity. The way is wide open to the wi 
succeed in any honest endeavor. Ey 
path beckons, every vista invites, ey 
talent is called forth and every effic 
effort finds its due reward. In no ol 
land is the way so clear and so free. 

How good an American has the proces 
Americanization made me? That I ean 
say. Who can say that of himself? Bu 
I look round me and have come to ki 
as my close friends the American-bor} 
wonder if, after all, the foreign-born ¢ 
not make in some sense a better Americ 
whether he is not able to get a truer ] 
spective; whether the desire is not dee 
or more intense to see America grea 
whether he is not less content to let 
faulty institutions be as they are; whet) 
by reason of his adoption by America, 
does not feel a greater sense of respo 
bility and make a greater endeavor 
reciprocate; whether in seeing her fa 
more clearly he does not make a more 
tinct effort to have her reach those id: 
or those fundamentals of his own |, 
which he feels are in his nature and the] 
of which he is anxious to graft upon 
characteristics of his adopted land. 

It naturally gives me a feeling of d 
satisfaction that two Presidents of 
United States considered me a sufficier 
typical American to wish to send me to 
native land as the accredited minister of 
adopted land. And yet when I analyze 
reasons for my preferment in both tk 
instances I derive a deeper satisfactior 
the fact that, complimentary as was 
intimation in each case, and I so felt : 
regarded it, my stronger impulse was 
work in America and for America, ani 
was this which led me to ask in each ¢ 
that I be permitted to remain where I ¥ 

It is this strong American impulse t 
my Americanization has brought into 
life and made part of me. And I ask 
greater privilege than to be allowed to | 
to see my potential America, as I see ]) 
come true; the America that I like to th 
of as the America of Abraham Lincoln : 
of Theodore Roosevelt—not faultless, 
less faulty. It is in trying to shape t 
America and to work in that America, w!! 
it comes, that I ask a part in return 
what I owetoher. No greater privilege: 
a man have! 
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| 
wear-spots, inside, Hi 
where half the wear i 
comes—seat, knees, Ll 


elbows and pockets. 


Jack O’Leather Suits 
are tailored in the 
latest styles from high- 
grade All-Wool fab- 


able, lightweight Real 


In addition, soft, pli- i 
Leather is placed on the © 
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NCE more “Necessity 
has been the mother 
of invention!’’ Something 


simply had to be done to keep 
boys’ suits from wearing out 
so quickly. So a leading 
New York clothing manufac- 
turer tackled the problem— 
and had an inspiration! 

Leather is the toughest thing in 
the world. Why not double the 
wear of boys’ suits with soft 
leather lining at the wear-spots— 
seat, knees, elbows and pockets! 
Placed on the inside, it wouldn’t 
show and it would do the work. 


The result of that inspiration is 
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price. 








new garments, 
fund the purchase 





Jack O’Leather Suits 
are Guaranteed to be 
All Wool and Give 
Satisfactory Wear and 


If, for any reason, they 
do not live up to our 
promise of Satisfac- 
tion, your Dealer is 
authorized to give you 


Or fre- 
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TRADE MARK 


Jack O’Leather—the patented 
“‘leatherized,’’ guaranteed, all- 
wool Suit for Boys. It is a won- 
derful suit through and through! 
Soft, pliable, real leather, light 
in weight, placed on the inside, 
resists the rub and the strain, and 
makes Jack O’Leather the long- 
est-wearing boys’ suit ever 
produced. 


And Jack O’Leather Suits are as 
far ahead of ordinary boys’ suits 
in appearance, as they are in long 
wear. 


The fabrics are strictly All Wool, 
in attractive, mannish patterns. 
The tailoring is of a high quality 
seldom found in boys’ clothes. 


THE DIAGRAMS TELL THE STORY - 


‘“‘Leatherized”’ 











where the wear comes with a lining of 


soft, pliable, real leather at seat, knees, elbows and pockets. 




















BEAR INSIDE STYELE- OUTSIDE 


And the smart cut and hang of 
the garments give them an un- 
mistakable distinction. 


Another remarkable thing about 
Jack O’Leather Suits is the price. 


They cost no more than the ordi- ? 


nary kind. 
The long-wear 
: LS 
Leatherized =< F 
feature is found Zz «gD 
onlywing lack ma. 
> CA 


O’Leather. 


There’s a merchant in your town 
who sells Jack O’Leather Suits 
for Boys and guarantees them to 
give absolute satisfaction. /f you 
can't find him, write us. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The Secret of Longer-Wearing Shoes 


“Shoes that wear longer cost less” 
‘By Edward O'Connor, Editor The “Finder” 


E had just completed the purchase 

of a pair of shoes and as the gentle- 
manly clerk handed him his bundle the 
customer, who had just been told what 
to him was “something: new under the 
sun,” said: 


“T have been buying shoes for forty years, 
but not until you brought it to my attention 
did I realize that the comfort, service and 
shape-building qualities of a shoe depend, 
to an immeasurable degree, 

upon the inner structure of 

the shoe—upon the lining.” 

“With me,” continued 

this enlightened “ con- 

sumer” of shoes, “and 

I suppose it is the case 

with nine out of every 

ten shoe-byyers, Ive 

accepted what's been 

offered in lining, and 

have taken it home like = 

a pig-in-a-poke. But cane dal. 
[1 look for the * Serv- / 
ice Stripe’ in the 
future. It identifies a 
service that saves shoes. No one knows 
better than I that saving shoes saves 
dollars.” 


You, my dear reader, are a “consumer” 
of shoes. Whether you are buying for 
yourself, or for a family, you want all 
you can get for your 
money; at high prices 
or.at low prices you 
want to be certain 
your shoes will be as 
good as the price. 
This message will 
help you. It will 
show you how to 
select shoes that are 
most likely to give 
the greatest service, 


CI puts Withee hold their shape and 
SILAKCS { 2 


be comfortable. 


O ©} 
Olyle an 1 ry ip , 
r yf th é ohn MC 


ee 


wear longer 
wea ~ g * +: + 
Although you may not have thought of 
this before, a most important factor in 
insuring you shoe satisfaction is the 
inner structure of the shoe—/he lining. 


It might be said with all 
truth that a shoe is only 
as strong as its lining, just 
as a chain is only as strong 
as its weakest link. 





Because, don’t you see, 
just in proportion to its 
lining strength does a shoe 
resist the strain on leather 
and seams. 


But let us first see what a 
poor, weak shoe lining 
does to your shoes and 
to your pocketbook. 


Recall your own ex- 
perience. Haven’t 

you a pair of shoes 

right now that has 

a broken lining at 

the heel? Put your 

hand into the shoe 

and see if it isn’t 

broken at the toe 

also. 4 
Notice how the shoe oe a) 
has lost its shape. S he “Bil 
And you wonder, Coceng Bill 
now that the matter 

is brought to your attention, why the 
lining did not outwear the sole. 


* * * 


Ordinary shoe lining quickly gives out, 
rots and tears, leaving the leather with- 
out the support it needs. 
Every step you take strains your shoes 
at vital points. The constant strain is 
what breaks down the leather and bursts 
the seams. A weak lining cannot and 
does not resist the strain. It does not 
reinforce leather and seams, and, there- 
fore, the wear of the shoe is lessened. 
A torn lining causes great discomfort 
when the edges curl under and form a 
lump. This you have probably experi- 
enced. 
A hole in toe or heel of a shoe lining 
ruins stockings. The torn lining exposes 
the stocking to the wear and tear of 
rough leather and seams and adds 
mightily to the darn-darn-drudgery of 
family mending. If you haven’t had to 
pay for the stockings, you probably had 
to darn them. 

x) Ee 
Now let us see what a strong lining 
means to your shoes—and to your pocket- 
book! Here it is in a nutshell: 


“Red-line-in,” the strongest and most 

durable lining made, will 

(1) Add to the length of service of your 
shoes, 

(2) Insure you greater comfort and save 
stocking wear, 

(3) And keep the shoes nearer their 
original shape. 

In other words, “Red-line-in” will 

(a) Effectually reinforce the leather 
and seams, 

(b) and by easing the wear on both 
seams and leather make your shoes 
retain their shape and last longer— 
and a shoe that lasts longer costs less. 


Do you realize now how important is 
the lining of your shoes and the bearing 
it has on the size of your shoe bills? 


* Ok Ok 
“ Red-line-in”” is: 


irst—the.strongest shoe lining in test, 
Second—it is-the heaviest in cotton, 


Third—it is the most satisfactory in 
wear, and, 

Fourth—because it costs the manufac- 
turer from 5 cents to 10 cents more per 
pair “Red-line-in” is used by arn 
turers whose aim is to give you shoes 
that will afford the greatest satisfaction 
in all respects. It helps the manufac- 
turer build good will, and it gives you 
what you have a right to demand—/ower 
shoe cost because of longer shoe wear. 


* ok * 
: Ww 

So the next time you vf 
go into a shop to buy 
shoes look inside the 
shoe and examine the 
lining. 

If the shoes are lined 
with ‘‘Red-line-in,”’ 
the strongest lining 
made, and the most 
durable, you will see 
Red Lines, about two 
inches apart, running 
through the lining. 
This marks it; identi- 
fies it; and from this Red Thread run- 
ning through the lining the name was 
coined: 


é i, Yainfonces baile. 


and Qecams—~s 


“Rep-Line-In”— 


the shoe lining with the red line in it. 
* *k *k 


And now that you know that the shoe 

lining has more to do with the life of 

yourshoes, and consequently with thesize 

of your shoe bills, than you ever before 

dreamed of, bear it in mind that the— 
Manufacturer 
who gives you 
“Red-line-in” lin- 
ing in your shoes 
and the— 


Dealer who sells 
and recommends 
shoes lined with 
“Red-line-in” are 
both doing their 
part in giving you 
shoes that will 
afford the max- 
imum shoe satisfaction for the money 
invested. If your dealer cannot supply 
you with longer-wearing“ Red-line-in”’ 
lined shoes, give us his name on a postal 
card, and we will send him a list of 
manufacturers who can furnish him 
with ‘“‘Red-line-in” lined shoes. 


Look for “Red-line-in” lining. 

Ask for “Red-line-in”’ lining. 

And let your dealer know that you know 
what “‘Red-line-in” means in extra 
shoe-wear, shoe-looks and shoe-comfort. 


Ae 
Ohves that wear 
longer, cast less. 
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(Continued from Page 27) 


_ “There they are! The mine guards!” 
somebody yelled again. 

The crowd stopped its noise for a moment 
and looked. But Sonia herself could see 
nothing yet; and apparently no one else 
could. They walked more quietly now, 
coming toward the possible enemy at the 
top of the slope in Gooseville. The little 
man next to Sonia kept repeating over 
and over his incantation against injunc- 
tions. The big standard bearer, after a 
defiant look ahead in which apparently he 
saw nothing, started his war chant again, 
a few other defiant spirits joining him. 
The others marched songless, craning their 


heads out of the line looking for their ene- 


mies. 

They came now to the first of the brown- 
black unclapboarded houses of Gooseville. 
It was empty—as most of the others were 
apparently. The foreigners’ families had 
moved ahead of the approaching eviction. 
There was no life about the place. The 
hogs were gone, the anxious hens, the 
flocks of geese which gave the place its 
name. The whole ugly place was empty— 
unless there might be somewhere a scab 
family or two hidden back in some one or 
two of the group of fifteen or twenty dwell- 
ings. The voice of the crowd was hushed 
still more as the line came up. Only a 
few individuals went on mechanically with 
their chants. The rest had stopped sing- 
ing—and watched for the enemy. 

“They’re gone! There’re no thugs 
here!”’ two or three voices shouted. 

As a matter of fact the guards were 
there—but keeping out of sight carefully. 
Their best policy was to let this crowd go 
by if it would, not provoke it—especially 
at this point, where so many of the foreign- 
ers might feel a sudden blaze of anger at 
the sight of homes from which they had 
been forced out. Besides this there were 
but very few men there. The mine guards 
and local authorities had been surprised at 
first, as a matter of fact, by the earliness of 
the march and had then moved their main 
forces to the mine entrance, giving up the 
idea of breaking up the parade, as they 
should have done, as it was starting from 
the village. 

The Hun with the standard proclaiming 
vengeance for the mutilated woman 
stopped his chant abruptly. 

“To hell with injunk! To hell with 
everything! To hell!” he cried with a 
grotesque inability at English expression. 
Sonia remembered, she thought, that he 
had had a sister living near in one of the 
houses. 

“Come on!” she said, reaching over and 
pulling at hissleeve. ‘“‘Don’tstart trouble!” 

He shook his arm loose defiantly—but 
marched along. 

There was no one in sight. The guards 
kept carefully behind the houses. They 
were, in fact, too entirely outnumbered to 
appear—being only three in all. They had 
not the impressiveness of an adequate force. 
The only actual power in their hands would 
be a power of last resort—the use of fire- 
arms, of their riot guns—those deadly 
sawed-off shotguns. And obviously the 
use of these things on a crowd like this— 
especially one full of women and children— 
must be avoided in every possible way. 
Besides, these were not very skilled men. 
Only one of the three was an older man with 
any experience, the other two being inex- 
perienced youths—the main force of better 
men keeping together farther on at the 
mine mouth, 

It was the part of policy then to let this 
crowd go by if it would—especially as they 
could now see from their concealment that 
the strikers’ leaders were themselves trying 
to accomplish this. 

_ “Come on! Come on!” Sonia was urg- 
ing her foreigners, going back and forth on 
the line. ‘‘Don’t stop here!” 

' They were moving by—muttering, curs- 
ing, yelling now and then—but moving 
down the highway, nevertheless. “ They will 
be all right,’ she thought. ‘Leave every- 
thing here alone! Don’t touch their prop- 
erty!” she called. 

_ But as she said it she heard the disturb- 
Ing crash of glass. Trouble had started 
In the way it so often does in such cir- 
cumstances. Some one of the whistling, 
undisciplined, noisy boys had broken loose— 
thrown a stone through a window—that 
open challenge to the natural destructive- 
ness of an untrained boy, the window of an 
empty house. The exciting sound of falling 


glass struck the ears of the marchers. An- 
other stone followed—thumping against 
the wooden house wall—two more panes 
of glass—and boys’ crazy, irresponsible 
laughter. 

“Stop!”’ cried Sonia, forcing her way 
through the line. “Stop that!” 

The wild youths held off for the moment. 

“You young fools!” said Sonia, cuffing 
one. When her victim looked up, starting 
to protest, and saw Hecker behind her he 
subsided. Hecker gave him a cuff for in- 
terest. 

But now all at once another action just 
as unexpected happened. A woman with a 
shawl about her head darted from a back 
line into one of the side alleys entering 
Gooseville. She was a foreigner, it ap- 
peared afterward, who had had a home 
there and thought that she had left some 
small article of furniture, some kitchen 
utensil, when she had moved out. 

Sonia started after her when she saw her. 
The woman hurried; she was well in the 
were before Sonia had caught sight of 

er. 

“Come back here!” cried Sonia. “‘Come! 
Come!” 

And as she called this one of the mine 
guards—one of the two younger ones— 
stepped out from behind a ramshackle 
woodshed in the yard that the foreign 
woman was now entering. 

“Get out of here!” he shouted—his 
loudness of voice not availing to cover up 
his lack of assurance. “‘Get out!” 

His sawed-off shotgun was ready in his 
hands. His hands were none too steady. 

The peasant woman stood still—like an 
obstinate animal—in the middle of a 
crazy gateway in the broken picket fence 
about the back yard. 

“You no put me out! This my house! 
I pay for it! I pay rent money for it!” 

i “Get out!” the young guard said, his 
voice still loud and unsteady, and came and 
hustled her into the alleyway. 

She stood firm there. He could not 
budge her. 

““Me no move!” she cried. “‘Me ’Mer- 
ican citizen! Me own this road! Go 
hang—you!”’ 

It was the exact formula, Sonia recalled 
now, starting to reason with her, that they 
had drilled into them—all the foreigners; 
warning them to keep in the public high- 
ways—but showing them their rights there. 

“Get a move on!” insisted the mine 
guard. He was scarcely more than a boy— 
a boy with a dissipated light-blue eye and 
a mop of brown hair falling down almost 
toit. ““Goon! Get out! This is no public 
road! It’s private property!” 

“Let her alone!” said Sonia, breaking 
in now. ‘Let her alone, you Cossack! 
Don’t you strike her!” 

The boy retorted with a vile name. He 
knew Sonia, of course. They all did—and 
hated and despised her. 

“Go hang—you!” repeated the Hunk 
woman defiantly. 

Back of them the crowd had edged into 
the opening of the alleyway—private 
property, of course, as the guard had said, 
but still to some extent a public way. The 
youth grew more and more flustered. It 
was a problem for an inexperienced boy— 
this motley crowd of men and women and 
children closing in on him; and no real 
power to use against them but a sawed-off 
shotgun—no intermediate step for him to 
take between mere words and sudden 
death. 

“Get out of here!” he cried, menacing 
them with his gun—while the first ranks 
trampled back on those behind them. 

And at this time he saw Hecker finally 
coming forward to interfere. He knew the 
gunman of course—too well! 

“Put it up!” said Hecker, walking 
toward him. ‘‘Put it up—before you hurt 


.somebody!” he called contemptuously, 


ene came on grinning. ‘‘Here, give it to 
me!” 

He made no motion to take a weapon 
from his pocket, so all the strikers said, 
though there was one on his person. He 
did not value his enemy sufficiently highly. 
He passed by Sonia and her peasant 
woman, still obstinately protesting against 
giving ground. The boy—the mine guard— 


his eyes upon Hecker, had started backing | 


away. Now remembering finally, he blew 
his whistle sharply for the other guards— 
for the older men to come and give him 
both moral and physical assistance. 
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Ask the Doctor 


He will say that home-baked beans 
are unfit, 

They are under-baked, very hard to 
ee Yet the baking crisps and bursts 
1em. 





Van Camp’s Beans 
Baked so they easily digest, yet mellow, 
whole and nut-like. 
Baked with a sauce which gives every 
granule zest. 


VAN CAMP’S 


Their Ideas on Baked Beans 






Men Change 


When we were boys, sawing wood or play- 
ing outdoors, any food tasted good. And 
any baked beans would digest. 

When men work indoors, foods need to be 
tempting. And beans must be baked to 


digest. 
Win Them Back 


Baked Beans form our national dish. 
They are hearty, delicious, and they take 
the place of meat. 

If your folks don’t eat them often, win 
them back. 

Serve them Van Camp’s. 

Van Camp’s Beans are selected by analy- 
sis. They are boiled in water freed from 
minerals, so the skins are tender. 

They are baked in steam ovens—baked 
for hours at high heat—so they easily digest. 
Yet the beans are not crisped or broken. 


Scientific Cooks 


The dish is prepared by culinary experts, 
college trained. They have spent years to 
bring it to perfection. 

The sauce is a rare creation, and they 
bake it with the beans. Every atom shares 
its tang and zest. 

The beans are baked in sealed containers, 


“ so the flavor can’t escape. 


Compare Van Camp’s with other kinds, 
home-baked or factory-baked. See what 
a master dish we have for you, ready for 
quick serving. 

Find them out. It will change your whole 
conception of Baked Beans. 


Pork and 
Beans 


Three sizes, to 
serve 3,5 orl1O 


Baked With the Van Camp Sauce — Also Without It 
Other Van Camp Products Include 


Evaporated Milk 


Soups 
Chili Con Carne 


Catsup 


Spaghetti Peanut Butter 


Chili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 





Van Camp's 7 
Tomato Soup mee Sith Peanut Butter 
A famous French recipe given pag etti Anew grade, made 
multiplied delights by scientific The. best Italian recipe made blended nuts. All skins, all germs 
cookery, up with the rarest ingredients. removed. 
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“Come on now,” said Hecker, following 
the backing youth, ‘‘give it to me!” 

“Get out! Don’t you come here!”’ said 
the scared boy, still backing. 

“Don’t be afraid! I won’t hurt you!” 
called Hecker contemptuously, ‘‘Lay it 
down if you want to!” 

Back of Hecker the crowd jeered—adding 
to the boy’s confusion and to Hecker’s 
recklessness. 

“All I want,’’ repeated Hecker grin- 
ning, “‘is for you not to hurt anybody.” 

He came forward steadily up the alley, 
keeping the youth’s eye. He was venturing 
too far—misjudging the man’s nervousness. 

““Come!”’ he commanded. ‘Don’t let’s 
have trouble! I won’t hurt you.” And still 
went forward. 

“Don’t you come any nearer—I warn 
you!” said the youth with the shotgun 
tremulously. ‘‘I warn you!” 

Hecker by the terms of his profession 
would not stop now. 

Behind the youth the other two guards 
came running about the house. 

“Stop!” cried the older. ‘‘Don’t shoot! 
Don’t.” 

{t was too late. The boy, scared out of 
self-control at his opponent—mistaking his 
purpose perhaps—in a sudden panic had 
discharged the shotgun without even rais- 
ing it to his shoulder. 

Hecker went down—crumpled, torn—at 
a distance of less than thirty feet from the 
muzzle, his grin still on his lips. 

Back of him, at one side, the figure of the 
women in red, releasing her hold on the 
peasant woman she was drawing back, 
clapped one hand to her fcrehead, whirled 
and fell to the ground. The peasant woman 
with her ran back, stumbling away from 
her, voiceless with terror. 

There was utter silence—broken soon by 
the outery of the man who had fired the 
shot. 

“You saw him! You saw him!” he cried 
excitedly to the older guard who had come 
up. “Ihadtodoit! [hadto! Ihad to!” 

“Shut up!” said the older man. 

“You saw him—didn’t you? You saw 
him! He was reachin’ to shoot!” the seared 
boy lied. ‘‘You saw him reachin’—didn’t 
you? + 

“Shut up!’ said the other. 

“You got the woman too!” said the third 
man. 

There were curses now—and threatsfrom 
the crowd. 

“Shut up!’ said the older man again, 
“Come on!”’ 

The two new guards went forward, ges- 
turing with their shotguns, to where the 
woman’s body lay. 

The crowd broke and ran—as they ad- 
vanced—the third guard after them. The 





crowd ran from the 
alleyway and started 
down the road—the 
women carrying chil- 


dren, the boys throwing 
down their clattering 
pans and basins, the 
musicians their instru- 
ments. 

The miscellaneous 
mass of women and 
children, the foreign 
men, fled down the 
yellow-rutted road over 
the shoulder of the hill. 

The few English- 
speaking miners 
stopped out of gunshot 
like a herd of stampeded 
cattle, watching angrily 
before another night, 
Suddenly they stared 
on again still faster, 
down the hill. 

The reénforcements 
of the mine guards 
were coming up the 
road from the mine 
mouth on the opposite 
hill slope. 

“'They’re dead—both 
of them!” announced 
the older guard in a 
level, matter - of - fact 
voice. ‘‘Dead as 
smelts!”’ 

‘Her too!” cried the 
killer in a jerky voice— 
his pale-blue eyes fixed 
in a stare of fear and 
wonder under the brown 
unruly mop of hair upon 
his forehead. ‘‘Her 
too!”’ he persisted hys- 
terically. 


THE SATURDAY 


**Just one buckshot—as far as I can see. 
Must have got her here—in the temple!” 

“T didn’t see her, Jim!”’ cried the young 
guard, clutching the other’s arm. ‘‘ Honest 
—I didn’t see her, I tell you! I didn’t even 
see her!” 

“Shut up!’’ said the older man, ‘‘Get 
hold of yourself!’ 

“‘No—leave her alone!”’ he instructed, 
checking him. ‘‘ You’llhavetoleave her here 
for the coroner.”’ 

She lay there in her red dresson the yel- 
low rutted alley road till the coroner finally 
came. Round her on either side lay the 
littered grassless back yards, the crazy 
sheds, the gaunt black ugly tenements of 
Gooseville. Beyond her, with his final grin 
upon his lips, lay the gunman, Hecker— 
the joke of life finally over. 


XXIIT 


HEY brought the body of the girl in the 

late afternoon to the two rooms over the 
store where she and Spinner had lived to- 
gether. After the coroner and his physi- 
cian had finished it was the property of 
Spinner. The body of Hecker was taken 
directly to the union hall, where it lay in 
the one anteroom. 

After the allaying of the first excitement, 
after a hard struggle to prevent retaliation 
by the miners which would have been 
clearly suicidal, Spinner learned that the 
girl’s body had been returned at last to 
what had been in a way, after all, their 
home. He went there. They left him alone 
with her at his request. It would be now 
but a short time at most. 

The body lay beneath the sheet upon 
their cheap couch bed against the wall; 
which had been let down for it. Spinner 
did not attempt to look at it. He did not 
wish to. Hesat down in the cheap machine- 
turned rocking-chair which had been So- 
nia’s and lighted a cigarette. He should 
notsmoke, he knew. His throat grew worse 
and worse. But in times like this he found 
he could not resist it. 

The thing had been ashock to him—more 
than he dared to own himself. He had 
pushed the thought of it away from him 
during the intense and necessary activities 
of the day. But now he must face it, as we 
must all face such things—alone. His mind 
was too keen, too insistent and too straight- 
forward for him to be able to avoid the 
situation if he had cared to. There she lay 
finally, after all her tireless, feverish activi- 
ties. This was the end. And he himself 
bore how much responsibility? A great 
share. 

It was well toward the end of afternoon. 
A late clearing had left a bar of open sky, 
translucent as a blue-green jewel, on the 
horizon, through which the sun now shone 


This Was the End. 
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into his room, and striking upon the glass of 
a cheap ornament on a table focused a spot 
of light upon the wall above the couch. 
Outside, the street, after the excitement of 
the day, had gone still. Spinner knew, of 
course, that the special constables, heavily 
armed, patrolled up and down the walks 
outside in pairs—clearing the street. Occa- 
sionally he could hear them. He got up 
and lowered the shade against the sun, 
blotting out the spot of light. 

Coming back to sit down, his eyes fell 
again upon the wall—and the gallery of 
Sonia Silver’s martyrs: the portrait of Joe 
Hill, the great-eyed romantic face of Char- 
lotte Corday forever at its bars; the nervous 
irritable countenance of Rosa Luxemburg. 
Now the girl herself was there at the 
end of the same journey—subconsciously 
chosen from the beginning—a martyr of 
the class war, the new gospel of hate. 
What strange creatures women were; how 
they take all emotion—for emotion’s sake— 
at its face value! How she had taken to 
herself, in spite of all her insight into its 
machinery, the propaganda of a current 
religion of class hatred! The radical’s 
chants of praise for the strange company of 
its martyrs! 

But that, of course, did notclear himfrom 
his part in this. He saw that—and lighted 
another cigarette before he let his mind run 
on, gnawing at this train of thought, which 
was now full upon him. Shock, of course, 
provokes different reactions from different 
temperaments—some lachrymose, some 
boisterous, some loudly rebellious! With 
him, with his type, it brought a touch of 
cold, of utter depression—of doubt—of 
questioning—of self-review. 

“This is the end,’’ he repeated to him- 
self, and glanced once again at the sheeted 
figure, which after all at times had meant 
much to him. 

The covered face he did not yet wish to 
see! ‘‘The end for all of us!” 

And as he thought this his eye fell again 
upon the pictures; and from them upon the 
wall paper—the same reiterated ugly pat- 
tern, a type most common in cheap 
houses, which they had had when Sonia 
lived in that room in the Restful Valley 
lodging house in Chicago. Released by 
this chance suggestion of sameness with a 
former experience, his mind was off again 
upon that questioning—that main doubt of 
his—which more and more as he grew older 
and less robust lay always just underneath 
the surface of his thought—that sense of 
the purposelessness of all things—of the 
return of life upon itself—the vicious circle 
in which all things move. 

This then was the end of her—of the in- 
dividual life—as a matter of course in a 
radical’s belief; in any modern radical’s 





And He Himself Bore How Much Responsibility? 
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thinking. But ifso, why this other thing— 
this modern gospel of race progress so- 
called? Why all this fuss and excitement 
and outcry over the race? What was this 
doctrine after all but just another race illu- 
sion, another man-made religion, founded 
most obviously upon the inferences of Dar- 
winism, that had brought the idea of prog- 
ress in vegetable and animal and social life 
into an easy, universal popularity; that 
had created that familiar religion of social 
progress of the late nineteenth century in 
all its various cults—all grown common- 
place and trite now almost to banality? 
Progress to what—of what? Was some- 
thing suddenly made from nothing in the 
passing from the individual to the mass of 
individuals? Or was it all the same old 
grotesque trickery of animal instinct—the 
appetite to live and hope until the race like 
the individual was forced to die, having 
traveled finally its own vicious circle? 

He got up— walked about the room, never 
looking yet at what he must finally see, and 
would not—that face! His cold fit was well 
on him now. The black abyss, the bottom- 
less pit which is the hell of modern think- 
ers—of too mental a type—opened just 
beneath him. He turned-from bad to worse. 
He was doubting now much further than at 
first—doubting even the temporary value 
of the one enthusiasm, the mainspring of 
his life; the hate of modern society, which 
alone kept alight for him the will to live and 
marshal one day after another. 

“Waive that!’’ the doubt within him 
went on like a living, speaking thing, lead- 
ing down into the ultimate blind ending of 
his thought—already too familiar to him. 
“Assume that there is no intelligent pur- 
pose for life, individual or general, as in the 
teachings of the old creeds. Assume as you 
do that all we need is an instinct, a driving 
power, a universal stimulus to live out 
life—perform the routine of this senseless 
circle—is this thing that is going on through 
us—this gospel of hate, an effective biolog- 
ical impulse even—for the thing you want 
so much; for the improvement of the living 
conditions of the race? Is hatred after all 
a positive force—in any way? Is it any- 
thing—in animal life, in social life, in men- 
tal progress—but a negation?” 

This gospel of hate that had flourished 
so since the great war—that greatest fever 
of all the world’s long hating—was it a 
process of progress; or in the end a degra- 
dation—to lower forms of society? Was 
anarchy itself, as its enemies claimed, a 
grotesque return to archaic and primitive 
social conditions—really a turning back 
upon the vicious circle of the life of the 
race? Of Europe back to Asia? 

It was growing dusk. The low sun had 
gone well below the high horizon of the 
valley. ‘The chill shad- 
ows of the late-fall 
twilight filled the room. 
Spinner still went walk- 
ing to and fro across 
it — thinking, fighting 
with his doubt. 

Was this whole 
thing—this propaganda 
which had absorbed his 
life; for which this 
woman had just given 
hers—not merely of no 
permanent intellectual 
consequence? Was it 
not even the shadow of 
a shadow—not even a 
good working illusion? 
Was it even—he 
stopped his pacing to 
and fro to question— 
viewed from a working 
standpoint, anything 
approaching in value its 
opposite—that creed of 
the diametrically oppo- 
site motive in life; that 
social propaganda 
which starting in the 
historic mists of Asia 
Minor two thousand 
years ago had grown 
across the map of Eu- 
rope into what the com- 
mon man calls Christi- 
anity? Was not even 
this Christianity, for 
which his intellectual 
contempt had been so 
great during all his 





upon a sounder foun- 
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Bringing your LIGHTING up-to-date 
will increase your PRODUCTION 
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RECENT SURVEY in nearly 500 manufacturing 
plants reveals this contradiction: While practically 
every ofhcial interviewed recognizes the effect of lighting 


upon output—and while 25% of the work reported 
upon is done under artificial light—yet 60% of these 
plants are UNDERLIGHTED! 


Is your plant one of the sixty per cent? 


Any improvement in lighting has a direct effect in stimulating 
production. Even plants now considered well lighted can increase 
their output by means of more light—properly distributed and safe- 
guarded against glare. In fact, illumination intensities two or three 
times as great as those in vogue in the better lighted shops can be 
very profitably employed! A series of careful tests in actual factories 
has shown that these so-called “productive intensities” will yield 
increases ranging from 8% to 35% for different factory operations! 


Tables have now been prepared showing the minimum illumina- 
tion suggested for best results in all important operations. And 
as a final step toward eliminating guess-work, the Foot-Candle 
Meter shown below has been developed. It measures the useful 


illumination actually delivered in the 
or machine where the work is done. 


working plane” —at the bench 


Through the man who sells you Natronat Mazpa lamps you 
can arrange to have foot-candle readings taken throughout your plant 
and secure the other data that willhelp you modernize your lighting. 

The matter is too important to permit of delay. Will you not 


phone him TODAY for an appointment, or write to NATIONAL 
Lamp Works of General Electric Co.,32 Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Each of these labels represents a Division of National 





Lamp Works equipped to give a complete lighting service 
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All night— 
all day—your skin 


never rests 
from its work 


O YOU realize that your skin is far 
more than a mere covering for your 
body? It is a 4ving organ with vital 

work to perform. 

And the whole beauty of your skin depends 
on how it works. 

Is it soft, supple, fine in texture, brilliant in 
color—a delight to everyone whose eyes rest 
upon it? If so, it is simply in its healthy, nor- 
mal condition—the condition in which every- 
one’s skin should be. Its delicate pores are 
working actively, freely—bringing it the oil 
and moisture that keep it soft and flexible— 
carrying away the waste products and allow- 
ing it to breathe. 

But if, for some reason, your skin looks tired, 
dull—if it lacks the color and freshness you 
would like it to have—then you can be sure 
that it is not functioning properly. The pores 
are not doing their work—the little muscular 
fibres have become relaxed. 

This condition can be relieved—your com- 
plexion can be made as fresh, clear, and color- 
ful as you would like to have it. For every 
day your skin changes—the old skin dies and 
new skin takes its place. By the proper treat- 
ment you can stimulate ¢his new skin which is 
constantly forming into healthy, normal activ- 
ity—you can give it freshness and color. 


How to rouse a dull, 
sluggish skin 

To correct a skin that has become dull and 
sluggish, use every night this special treat- 
ment with Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

Before retiring wash your face and neck 
with plenty of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 
warm water. If your skin has been badly 
neglected, rub a generous lather thoroughly 
into the pores, using an upward and outward 
motion. Do this until the skin feels some- 
what sensitive. Rinse well in warm water, 
then in cold. Whenever possible, rub your 
skin for thirty seconds with a piece of ice and 
dry carefully. 

This treatment with Woodbury’s cleanses 


the pores gently and 
thoroughly and stimu- 
lates the fine muscular 
fibres of your skin, giv- 
ing it fone and life. 

Very often a skin lacks 
beauty from no other fault 
than a gradual coarsening of its 
texture. This condition, too, means that 
your skin is not functioning properly. The 
pores do not contract and expand as they 
should—and as a result they have become 
enlarged. Your skin has lost the smooth, fine 
look it should have. 


You can make your skin 
finer in texture 


Don’t feel hopeless about correcting this 
condition. A smooth, finer-textured skin can 
be yours if you will give it regularly the kind 
of treatment that its particular need requires. 

Try using this special treatment for a skin 
that is losing its fineness of texture. Every 
night before retiring dip your washcloth in 
very warm water and hold it to your face. 
Now, take the cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap, dip it in the water and rub the cake it- 
se/f over your skin. Leave the slight coating 
of soap on for a few minutes until your face 
feels drawn and dry. Then dampen the skin 
and rub the soap in gently with an upward 
and outward motion. Rinse the face thor- 
oughly, first in tepid water, then in cold. 


Whenever possible, finish by rubbing the face 


with a piece of ice. 

Use this treatment regularly, and before 
long you will notice a marked improvement 
in the texture of your skin. 

Special treatments to meet the needs of 
each individual type of skin are given in the 
little booklet which is wrapped around every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Find the 
treatment that is adapted to your skin—then 
use it every night, regularly and persistently. 

You will find that the very first treatment 
leaves your skin with a slightly drawn, tight 








feeling. This only means that your skin is re- 
sponding to a more thorough and stimulating 
kind of cleansing than it has been accustomed 
to. After a few nights the drawn feeling will 
disappear, and your skin will emerge from its 
nightly treatment with such a soft, clean, 
healthful feeling that you will never again 
want to use any other method of cleansing 
your face. 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap is on sale at any 
drug store or toilet goods counter in the United 
States or Canada. Get a cake today—begin 
using it tonight. A 25 cent cake lasts a month 
or six weeks. 


We shall be glad to send 
you a trial size cake 


For 6 cents we will send you a trial size cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap (enough for a week 
or ten days of any Woodbury facial treatment), 
together with the booklet of treatments, “A 
Skin You Love to Touch.” Or for 15 cents we 
will send you the treatment booklet and samples 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial Powder, 
Facial Cream and Cold Cream. Address 


The Andrew Jergens Co., 
603 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 603 Sherbrooke St., 
Perth, Ontario. 
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to build? Was it not a common-sense in- 
ference that its very survival over so great 
a time was—in spite of all the countless 
absurdities which had been fastened on 
jt—a practical demonstration that it stood 
at bottom on a social and biological impulse 
which was more valid than its opposite— 
the hatred which furnished the main driv- 
jng impulse in his own philosophy of life? 
He stood at the window hooking out upon 
the empty street. Below him he saw a pair 
of constables and faintly heard their foot- 
steps upon the walk—going back and forth, 
the patrols of a small civil war. He had 
brought them there himself—as he had 
brought this woman back of him to the 
place where she had now arrived. This 
was all to a great extent his handiwork. He 
‘turned back from the silent street to the 
|| still more silent room and started once again 
|| walking—thinking. 
| He knew, of course, the stereotyped 
| answer—the old conventional patter of 
sentimentalism—that this new thing was 
‘not at all the gospel of hate, but the gospel 
|| of equality and fraternity and affectionate 
| comradeship. He saw exactly the face of 
the believer in this sort of talk; and the 
|| face of the phrase makers who retailed it to 
| him, with all its professional suavity—the 
-shopworn benevolence of the politician and 
| the professional social worker. 
' He knew the phrases well enough, and 
| he knew exactly what they meant to this 
| movement as a vital force. This campaign 
| was war, organized hatred, in every letter 
‘of its propaganda, in every public cry, in 
every song, in every appeal! It had ex- 
actly the same motive power as any war— 
| active and carefully stimulated hate. And 
if that motive power were withdrawn it 
would be limp, inert and dead! If you 
_doubted this you had merely to look at the 
faces of its leaders—of its Lenines and 
Trotzkys, with their different individual 
| expressions of the same emotion—hate— 
| hate—hate! And his own face for that 
matter he saw, stopping and staring for a 
moment into the faint reflected twilight of 
|a mirror. He liked it better, too, the ex- 
pression in these faces, than the fatuous 
| inexperience of the parlor Bolshevists. It 
was honest, at any rate! 
_ And suddenly a new and last descent 
brought him to the final depths. What was 
this thing—this movement—these men 
| and women leading it? What was he him- 
| self? his doubt asked him sharply. 
He saw the faces—of the leaders; the 
| faces of the cheap prints upon the wall— 
of the martyrs of the cause; that face of 
| Sonia herself—which he did not care to 
| see! Yes—and his own face too. These 
| faces—somber, angry, scornful, savage— 
were they the faces of sound normal- 
minded men and women? Or were they 
all touched with a strange abnormal fire— 
the old wild light of fanaticism? 

He stopped and scrutinized the fretful 
features of Rosa Luxemburg upon the wall; 
straightened up again. He could not blink 

| it—his inexorable mind would not permit 


i The thing was there! It was there in 





Lenine’s face—in his own, no doubt—that 
light of the thing he had so often mocked 
and derided; that old recurrent racial de- 
lirium of a new fanaticism—a new religion— 
a new faith! 
_ “And if so,” he was driven on—his bitter 
soul writhing to escape in vain—‘‘if so— 
‘what are you? What are all of you—you 
_leaders, these martyrs on the walls, this 
“woman lying dead; all you who held your- 
pselves so high and scornfully—as intellec- 
Reece seers and unfrightened prophets 
‘ 





of cold ugly truth? 
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“Dupes! Dupes, that is all, of another 
wave of race emotionalism—set rolling in 
an age of wild and terrible emotions! Of 
a new fantastic faith, self-contradictory in 
its very statement—a religion of hatred! 
Victims of a newer and wilder latter-day 
social fever—with dreams about as likely of 
fulfillment as were the visions of the early 
Christian sects in Asia Minor of the im- 
pending millennium of clouds and fiery 
angels! 

“Could even these,’’ his doubt inquired, 
‘‘be more fantastic than some of the ex- 
pectations he had heard for the immediate 
social regeneration of the world—under 
the impetus of the new hate? 

“So this was all,” his black personal 
devil demanded, ‘‘all that you have lived 
for? That this woman died for—a helpless, 
useless victim of the fatuous dreams of one 
more wild fanaticism?”’ 

He sat down—helpless. The thing held 
him—gripped him with hands of ice. He 
could not escape it. It seemed to him— 
that it was so! 

It was quite dark now. The chill blue 
light of a November evening in that high- 
walled valley filled the room. It was cool 
in the room too—as it must be. Spinner 
shivered slightly—ran his long cold fingers 
across his eyes—with the gesture of one 
dismissing a deadly dream—and forced 
himself to get up. It was time for him to 
look in the face of Sonia—the woman who 
had lived and planned with him; for whose 
death—useful or useless—he had been so 
much responsible. He turned once more 
to the window. Across the street he could 
see a pair of constables standing looking up, 
speculating no doubt on what was going 
on within the room. He pulled down the 
shade and turned down the white glare of 
the one electric light. 

He must hurry now. He looked at his 
watch. The undertaker should have been 
there already. With the universal human 
hesitation Spinner, walking across the 
room, drew back the covering from the face 
of the dead. There she lay at the end of the 
vicious circle of life—at an end which was 
in a way of her own choosing. In other 
circumstances she might have had the 
traditional life of woman, with its more in- 
stinctive affectional life—in the family, 
bounded by the narrow confines of marital 
and maternal experience. 

Instead she lay here, another martyr of 
the gospel of hate! 

But Spinner’s thoughts outran all this 
at once; at his first glimpse of the face. 
For he saw, of course, first of all, the thing 
which he had been prepared by previous 
information to look upon—the result of 
the clumsy autopsy of the coroner—per- 
formed with the carelessness of the public 
handling of the bodies of the poor by some 
official hack physician. 

The gleam—the rekindled light of his 
fanatic hate—lived again in Spinner’s eyes. 

“The fools!” he said with a smile that 
was in itself a curse and a vow of bitter 
vengeance. ‘The fools!” 

He saw at once the use that could be 
made of this: A campaign of martyrdom 
such as had never yet been carried out 
in the United States; the martyrdom of a 
woman, young, attractive, in the height of 
health and promise; an organizer giving 
her whole thought and powers for the 
worker—not only killed, but mutilated be- 
yond belief by the hired thugs of capital- 
ism! All that was needed now was the 
photograph. 

Spinner’s cold fit was gone now entirely. 
The vital purpose, the mainspring of his 
daily action was back once more in his 
life; the old bright light of his fanaticism 
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in his eyes. He was still planning his cam- 
paign when the light tap of the undertaker 
came upon the door. 

“The photographer,’ Spinner said to 
him; ‘‘you remember—that I told you I 
might want?” 

my CSeSIT ag 

““Can you get him?” 

“Yes, sir. Any time.” 

“Get him. And when he comes—before 
he takes the flashlight—do this: Remove 
the top of the skull—here—entirely—as it 
was in the autopsy! Take the photograph 
without it.”’ 

“Yes, sir. I understand.” 

Spinner went out—over to his pressing 
work at the union hall. 


XXIV 


HERE was some difficulty over the 
funerals. Obviously the authorities 

could not take the chance in the circum- 
stances of allowing the excitement and pos- 
sible violence which might come out of a 
double funeral of labor martyrs. Hecker 
was buried with the briefest possible serv- 
ices. The ceremony over Sonia Silver was 
allowed finally to take place before a com- 
pany of intimate friends in Spinner’s rooms. 

It was asmall company of radicals only— 
people whom the girl had known or worked 
with—from the vicinity, from Chicago, 
from Pittsburgh, from New York. Spinner 
himself conducted the simple exercises; 
made the one extended speech. 

“Weare allowed at last,” hesaid bitterly, 
‘after long negotiations, the supreme con- 
cession of the right to bury our own dead— 
whom the capitalists have murdered. Free 
public speech of course is denied us. For- 
tunately,”’ he said, “‘we do not need speech. 
Our dead will speak for us—much more 
eloquently than we ever can!”’ 

He alluded to and, in fact, displayed the 
terrible picture of the dead woman, which 
was to constitute, according to his plans, 
her vengeance and her triumph. 

“My old mother,’’ he went on, “‘who was 
a believer in the tribal religion of the He- 
brews and its successor, had an ancient 
saying, a text which was much used in the 
religious gatherings of her day. It repre- 
sented the shrewd wisdom, the working 
knowledge of mass psychology of the great- 
est and most successful propaganda in the 
history of the world—though it was not 
one of its directly inspired doctrines so- 
called. It went, as I recall it, like this: ‘The 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
church.’ I will use this,’’ he said ironically, 
“with your consent, as the text of what I 
say to-day.” 

He went on in a bitter travesty upon a 
religous service, with a castigation of the 
brutality and ignorance and blindness of 
the enemies and persecutors of that present- 
day religion, radicalism—the murderers of 
its martyrs. 

“They bring them back to us,” he said, 
**from their hired butchers and throw them, 
when they are ready, at our feet. As they 
did with this’—he said, pointing—‘‘this 
woman—this broken body—of whom I will 
speak to you, as she was to both of us— 
not to me alone! Whom we can consider 
from our standpoint as a fellow worker— 
not a woman who belonged to me—or you 
or anyone! A fellow worker, with a heart 
and mind and will of her own! 

“They bring her back to me and throw 
her at my feet!” he said with a bitter and 
terrible mimicry. ‘‘‘There she is, pick her 
up!’ 

“The fools!”’ he cried. ‘“‘They have yet 
to learn the first elements of human feel- 
ing—to say nothing of any intelligent social 
action! 
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“And so,” he continued, “by the grace 
of these intrenched brutes in this system- 
ized brutality we call capitalism, we have 
our broken dead for the old conventional 
racial services of burial. 

‘“We have her here before us,” he said, 
looking down—‘‘to exercise our own choice 
in our ritual of death. Shall we sniffle— 
whine—howl—groan submission? Would 
that be a service—for us—for Sonia Silver, 
this fellow worker who is gone? 

“You laugh!” he said. “‘I do! She al- 
most laughs herself—out of death! We 
have one service we can perform—one only! 
We can erect one monument that will ap- 
peal to us and her. One only! We will not 
cry or whine or cringe to them. All that 
is a matter of course. We ask no quarter— 
in this fight; and will give none—when our 
time comes! We can do one thing now— 
one only! We can hate—and hate—and 
always hate these fat fools who wax so 
hearty and so powerful to-day from the 
sucking of our blood! We can hate! We 
can build a monument of hate in all the 
minds of the workers—of them and all they 
are and do! 

“This,” he said, pointing to the body 
with his lean forefinger, ‘“‘three days from 
now will be a handful of white ashes. And 
what of it? Its essence will live in other 
minds. 

“The human intellect,” he cried, voicing 
sharply the center of his creed, ‘‘the hu- 
man intellect is all that lasts—that will 
survive; the collective mind of the race. 
There and there alone men can erect the 
only monument which can be built for any 
individual memory. There we will build 
our modest monument for Sonia Silver! 

“Let them watch us,” he said, ‘‘the fat, 
blundering, murderous fools of capitalism! 
Watch us closely now! It may be of ad- 
vantage to them; we are not without our 
purposes of revenge; and we are not so 
very far away now from the power to ful- 
fill them.” 

He paused a moment, thinking. 

“When I was a child,” he continued 
finally—he spoke now not the language of 
the street-corner orator but of the thinking, 
cultivated mind, which with certain obvious 
limitations he really was—‘‘when I was a 
boy,” he said—‘‘a very young one—I was 
greatly terrified by an old doggerel which 
carried from mouth to mouth one of those 
recurrent outbreaks of superstitious panic 
which passes through our so-called civiliza- 
tion once in about so often concerning the 
approaching end of the world: 


“The world to an end shall come 
In eighteen hundred and eighty-one,” 


he said. ‘It didn’t come,” he ended, and 
paused once more. 

“And now,” he said again with a faint 
smile of mockery, ‘‘I will stand here myself 
and take a leaf out of the book of this 
present intelligent and just and unsuper- 
stitious capitalistic society. I will turn re- 
ligious for once, and prophesy myself. There 
is no law against that—so far as I know,” 
he claimed ironically. 

But now his face grew somber, almost 
eager—the light of his real fanaticism show- 
ing through that bitter, self-defensive, ironic 
facial mask behind which with but rare 
intervals he hid his major purposes and 
emotions. 

“In the United States the new year is 
coming on—a year with such possibilities 
as you and I have never seen—and never 
perhaps dreamed to see! What are the 
signs for it—right here beneath our eyes? 

“They say we will be beaten—are being 
beaten, in the steel strike, in the coal strike. 
We are not! But say for the sake of 
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Make Your Coffee in the Cup! 


You will like the new way of making coffee. 
Put your coffee pot or percolator away for 
one week and try famous Barrington Hall 
Coffee in instant form—made in the cup— 
without grounds, without waste, without the 
bitter, woody taste of the coffee bean. 


This delicious coffee is scientifically per- 
colated for you in great, white-tiled kitchens 
at the factory —reduced to a soluble powder 
and packed in vacuum sealed glass jars. 


Your grocer probably has the new Solu- 
ble Barrington Hall. If not, send us his name 
and 55c for the medium size jar, which makes 
as many cups as a pound of the best bean 
coffee. Your money will be promptly re- 
funded if you are not delighted with it! 

BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 


j 246 North Second Street 116 Hudson Street 
| MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK 


SOLUBLE 
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argument that we are? What then? What 
will they have done to the worker—to the 
new class-conscious worker of America? 

“Don’t ask me,” he cried, “‘this ques- 
tion! Or any other radical—any interested 
party! Ask someone else—who is entirely 
disinterested; ask the professional ob- 
servers—those observers for bread-and 
butter’s sake, the professional politicians— 
the national politicians and the labor 
skates both! 

“Next year,” he explained, “‘in 1920, we 
have again the quadrennial politicians, 
bunk fest—the year of the sacred promises 
of the practical politicians. Whom are they 
watching now—already? You know and I 
know! They are watching—just as they 
are in Europe, in England—the class- 
conscious workman. And framing and 
changing and adjusting the promises they 
are to make to him to fool him—to ap- 
pease him—to satisfy him with as little as 
he can be induced to take. 

““Will they fool him—now? Can they? 
Will he be tricked again? Do they think so 
themselves? Judge them by their actions! 
Don’t ask them—watch them move! They 
know! 

“But do these others know—these 
crushers of the steel strike, these pirates of 
the coal mines, these railroad vampires in 
Wall Street—all the head brutes of this 
ridiculous savage social order of to-day? 
Or are they too dull, too thick-witted from 
their overfeeding to know and see this sight 
that now stirs the politicians—the class 
which must live continually by its wits— 
by seeing first? Do the others see what all 
the politicians, labor and national, see— 
the sight that sets them milling in blind 
circles to-day on the so-called labor ques- 
tion, not knowing what to do?” 

Before him the immaculate Frenac 
nodded gently—Max Steinig with clumsy 
abruptness. 

“They are trying to save their politi- 
cians’ skins! Will they save them? Who 
knows? It depends upon the worker—and 
upon them! If they go far enough—they 
may be permitted to remain. I think not 
myself. I think it is too late for the labor 
fakers to change their spots. 

“For whether the labor faker comes 
along or not with these men, or without 
them—as he will eventually be—the worker 
within a year from now, I prophesy, will 
more than probably hold in his hand—and 
know he holds it—the final power of con- 
trol of economic civilization. The power 
and ultimate freedom taught by anarchy!”’ 

Steinig, the communist, Spinner saw, 
grew a little red at this doctrine—with 
smothered dissent. But Frenac smiled 
softly in his beard. 

He talked on but a little further. The 
gathering was soon over now—its members 
preparing to take the early evening train— 
on which, too, the body of Sonia Silver was 
to go back to Chicago—for incineration 
and final scattering to the four winds— 
according to the wish expressed by her 
many times in life: 

By agreement with the authorities the 
body was taken out surreptitiously and 
put on board the train at another station to 
prevent any gathering or demonstration by 
the strikers. Spinner had agreed to this. 
Frenac was to take charge of it in Chicago, 
Spinner remaining here at his post. He 
went with Frenac to the little wooden sta- 
tion to say good-by. 

“That was the best speech altogether,” 
said Frenac, leaving him, ‘‘that I have ever 
yet heard you make. It was all precisely 
true. Sonia herself, I know, would have 
been glad at it!” 

Spinner did not answer this—beyond 
an abstracted smile. He was looking 
ahead—to his revenge, his perpetuation of 
thespiritand ambitions of thedead woman— 
this new radical labor martyr, Sonia Sil- 
ver—now about to be canonized throughout 
the country. 

He could see that terrible picture—that 
ghastly photograph of a woman’s face with 
the whole forehead gone—going out from 
here—across the United States—a docu- 
ment, a proof positive, a proclamation of 
social outrage, talking a language that all 
men understood—and no man could suc- 
cessfully contradict! Telling the frightful 
story of another martyrdom of radical labor. 

It was false—yes. There had been no 
such mutilation and brutality by the capi- 
talists’ thugs at the time of the woman’s 
death as would appear from that picture. 
Let it be! It served the purpose, the 
eternally honest purpose—to Spinner’s 
mind—of pushing forward the great cam- 
paign of class hatred! Of toppling down 
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the brutal towers of capitalism! Of bringin’ 
nearer the time of justice and utter free 
dom when no man’s life need depend upo 
any other man’s or woman’s—or be chaine 
to them in any way. But each man an 
each woman would be free to act—go hi 
own way—live his own life—under th 
basic right of every individual who live:! 
to deal or not to deal, for his own persone! 
advantage; to work or not to work with « 
for society—or for his fellow individual- 
under the findl guaranties of theoretic: 
anarchy. | 

Spinner smiled—was smiling faintl) 
when he said good-by to Frenac and th) 
others—when the little fussy local trai. 
went clattering, coughing, shrieking dow| 
the valley. Its lights turned a corner ¢ 
the hills—were gone! 

All at once the faint smile faded from it 
lonely watcher’s lips. They were gone, a 
of them—Sonia with them—forever! H) 
would miss her in many ways—more tha| 
he had known! He was a homeless ma 
again !’ 

And again, before he moved from h' 
position, his cold fit was on him—down lik 
the black-velvet curtain at the end of th 
play, when the last of the audience goe’ 
straggling out. He heard again the worc| 
of Frenac’s last compliment, as if the ma! 
were repeating them aloud: | 

“The best speech that I ever heard yo 
make! All precisely true!” 

“True! Was it true—that thing yo 
prophesied?”’ asked his cold-voiced pel| 
sonal devil again—that doubter of a 
things—even doubt—which possessed hir! 
now so great a portion of his time. 

Spinner started, turned and walke 
away toward the union hall—head dow 
thinking, doubting. 

The more recent turn in the labor move 
ments came back in review across h'} 
mind; the turn toward compromise in th 
coal strike; the apparent gradual fadin| 
away of the steel strike; the softenin 
of the tone of labor on the railroads—th 

eneral lowering of tone, in fact, of radica | 
ism everywhere. 

“Does this sort of thing mean revolt} 
tion?” his doubt asked him as he walke 
mechanically along. “‘Does this mean you 
radicals will control the elections of th 
American Federation of Labor? Or even ¢| 
the United Mine Workers? You grab cor 
trol of American labor—like the anarchis' 
syndicalists in France!’ the sneering dev 
within him laughed. ‘“‘Whosays so—you? 

Spinner tried to drop it. It was in| 
possible. He could not dismiss the thin;| 

“Who said so—you? You and you 
fellow prophets! Those fellow cranks « 
yours in this crazy new class religion! Sure 
The East will meet the West; the workin) 
stiff and the jungle buzzard, the Hunk an 
the Bolshevik will join hands and swee! 
this continent in 1920—at six o’clock o 
the first night in the fifth quarter of the las 
blue moon! 

“Prophets! You—all of you!”’ it jeerec| 
“Yes! Like a cracked-voiced leader of th! 
Holy Rollers raving warnings of the Jud,’ 
ment Day—alone upon a misty night on | 
cold corner of the dark street of the hom« 
less men!”’ 

Spinner had come now almost to th 
labor union hall. 

“A pipe dream!” his mind kept or | 
“Just one more pipe dream of anothe 
bunch of crazy crooked-minded cranks! | 

Damn that brain of his—would it neve! 
stop? Could he never stop it? | 

But at last it did stop—or was stoppe| 
rather, for him! He had come to the labc 
hall. As he turned to go in he starte 
coughing in a sudden paroxysm which h} 
could not control. He coughed too muec) 
lately. Sometimes he thought that hi| 
lungs were affected. He had lived a har 
and bitter life of course. His coughin 
ended finally. He straightened up an| 
wiped his lips. 

“Never mind,” he said hoarsely, ha? 
aloud. “Whether it’s 1920—or 196(| 
We'll have it—damn you!” 

He raised his fist a second toward th’ 
sky—against some power or powers ur 
known. Brought it down again. H 
turned then and went on. The marred doc) 
swallowed him as he went in and toile} 
slowly up the blind, dirty-walled stairwa!| 
to the union hall. He had to be there cor, 
tinually, of course, to keep them in line : 





| 
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especially the foreigners! You never coul 
quite tell about them. They might go o: 
at any tangent—if somebody did not wate| | 
them—all the time! 


(THE END) | 
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Nothing so dispirits the soldier as to feel 
that things are not right with his family. 
For this reason, and also in order to secure 
the vital production of food, the farms 
were exempted from excess-profit taxes. 
When a survivor of this peasant army 
returned to the little farm he was usually 
presented by madame with new family 
funds—either cash or war bonds. 

He proceeded, peasantlike, to spend it 
on land. Now France has always been the 
model of the world for small independent 
holdings—the most happy condition for 
any farming class. The Napoleonic law of 
inheritance was enacted for this purpose; 
and unlike most laws it has worked toward 
the end for which it was devised. There 
were before the war nearly four million 
landowners in France. Still, in the past 
generation peasant capitalists had here and 
there managed to acquire large properties. 
Between Paris and Lyons the train trav- 
erses a district whose broad acres resem- 
ble those of Indiana or Iowa. These tracts 
were sometimes worked by the owner with 
farm hands, but more often by leasers— 
the English system of tenant farmers. 
With the deaths of the war many of these 
tracts, split into smaller parcels by the 
implacable working of the Napoleonic law, 
came into the market. The leasing farmers 
took their war savings and hastened to 
buy; the large tracts are again in process of 
being broken up. How far this tendency 
has gone no one has as yet calculated; but 
the average monthly real-estate transfers 
of 1919, as compared to those of 1918, 
stand in a ratio of five to two. 

The reconstruction period shows another 
change, less obvious; probably in the end 
more important. It is that in the whole 
status of woman—the new outlook of 
French femininity toward life and the 
world. The ideal of womanhood, as held by 
the women of France up to 1914, was what 
one of our American feminists called “‘the 
perfection of the old system.”’ In any fam- 
ily which could afford it the young girl was 
brought up a tenderly nurtured hothouse 
flower. She received an education which 
comprised not much more than the three 
R’s, a modern language, church doctrine 
and ornamental accomplishments, like 
music, dancing and drawing. When she 
came to marriageable age an alliance was 
arranged. 

It has been said that marriage brought 
freedom to the Frenchwoman. That, from 
an American or English point of view, was 
only relatively true. Through nearly all 
classes ran the social theory of the closed 
family. A woman’s associations must be 
mainly with her relatives and, for the rest, 
with only a very few intimate friends made 
in childhood. For a woman to go out of the 
home to work or to participate in the larger 
affairs of the world was a calamity—a 
case of dire necessity. Her form of self- 
expression, if she happened to be clever, 
was through her husband. In the upper 
classes she made herself his political or 
business manager; in the lower bourgeoisie, 
his partner. In these capacities she ap- 
proached perfection. These rules did not of 
course go for the poor; but doubtless they 
would have followed them could they have 
afforded the price. 


The New Status of Women 


The war dragged the Frenchwoman out 
of the home. By hundreds of thousands 
those women of the upper and middle class, 
who give the social tone to the femininity 
of any country, got to work at something— 
organizing relief, nursing, clerking in the 
banks, on the railroads or in government 
offices, caring for refugees. The efforts of 
Frenchwomen to organize often gave a 
comedy touch to the first year of the war. 
Unlike their British sisters, who took to 
war organization like a duck to water, they 
went at it awkwardly. This class, just 
dragged from a half cloistral life, was 
bound by too many whims, notions and im- 
practicable sanctions. That stage passed, 
their real native intelligence swallowed 
their defects. By midwar they were work- 
ing wonderfully together. By the end of the 
war they seemed a little touched by that 
spirit which has become so strong among 
British, Scandinavian and American women 
in the past generation—a feeling that when 
not absorbed with the primary business of 
wifehood and motherhood a woman should 
occupy herself with something beyond 
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pretty trivialities. However grievously the 
war bore upon her in other particulars the 
Frenchwoman seems really to have en- 
joyed the adventure of this excursion into 
the world, to have taken pride in her work. 


An American stationed from 1917 to 1920 . 


with our S. O. S. in Brittany tells me that 
last summer the women used sarcastically 
to indicate to him weed-grown fields. 
““When we ran these farms,” they would 
say with pride, ‘“‘we had no weeds.” 

The new spirit might have died out had 
it not been for one melancholy fact: A mil- 
lion and a half Frenchmen, whose places the 
women had taken, never came back. Per- 
haps two or three hundred thousand more 
came back wholly or partially incapaci- 
tated. France needs labor, both physical 
and intellectual. Also, until she has a 
strong wave of immigration there are a 
million and a half women either left wid- 
ows or deprived of hope for marriage. The 
latter class is by far the greater. In France, 
as in all countries, the brunt of war fell on 
the young unmarried first-line troops. Of 
her mobilized men up to thirty, sixty per 
cent died in the war. In consequence, any 
spinster under thirty—the age at which 
most women marry—stands less than half 
a chance of a husband. 

So, much work which the woman of 1914 
considered temporary has become for the 
woman of 1919 permanent. In the first two 
years of the war I saw the men gradually 
fade from the public and municipal offices, 
the banks, the commercial institutions; 
saw women take their places. I expected, 
upon returning to a world in readjustment, 
to find the men back at their old jobs. Not 
at all. My checks are handled at the bank, 
my papers made out at the police station 
and headquarters, my railroad tickets sold 
at departure, collected at arrival, by young 
women. The men do not even fully staff 
the Paris subway; half of the ticket chop- 
pers, half of the guards are still women. 


Coeducation by Necessity 


And the Frenchwoman has gone at her 
job as though with serious intention of 
making it permanent. All schools that give 
practical training for life find themselves 
flooded with women or with female appli- 
cants. A few years ago women obtained, 
after something of a struggle, the right of 
admission to the bar. Yet up to the war 
French women lawyers were so few that the 
admission of a new one was always worth a 
story to the newspapers. In Paris alone 
they are going in for law by the hundreds. 
Woman physicians were formerly quite 
rare; now the medical students outnumber 
even the law students. The rush to the 
technical and trade schools is even greater. 
The serious-minded young women of France 
seem characteristieally to be fitting them- 
selves not for temporary positions but for 
careers. 

Coeducation has always been regarded in 
France with superior disdain. The smallest 
primary school in the most remote farming 
commune has been divided into a boys’ 
wing and a girls’ wing. Now coeducation 
is appearing, at least temporarily, all along 
the line. In the troubled northern depart- 
ments the new temporary schoolhouses 
educate mixed classes. The money to in- 
stall separate buildings is lacking. The sep- 
arate technical schools and institutions of 
higher learning were founded for men only. 
Generally there are no corresponding 
schools for women. The schools must open 
their doors to mixed classes or the women 
must go uneducated. French educators 
have generally faced the bitter fact that 
this new generation will be largely a 
woman’s age, and the doors are opening. 

All this unquestionably will have some 
effect on the social outlook of France. The 
mercenary marriage, practiced in every 
class above the bare margin of existence, 
existed only by virtue of the fact that 
young women were chaperoned to the 
nines, that they never could associate with 
young men in the free and natural way of 
Anglo-Saxon girls. Already coeducation is 
establishing such relations by the tens of 
thousands; soon it will be hundreds of 
thousands. Given only proximity, and the 
mercenary marriage cannot resist the power 
stronger than death. And all social phi- 
losophers agree that the marriage customs 
of France, buttressed as they are by mar- 
riage laws, explain largely if not wholly the 
declining birth rate. 


Another little tendency in this new out- 
look of French women is both significant 
and amusing. When the suffragette agita- 
tion broke out in England the heavy- 
minded German regarded it only as another 
proof of Britain’s degeneracy; the more 
agile-minded French took it as a colos- 
sal, unprecedented joke. At the begin- 
ning of the war Frenchwomen to whom I 
mentioned our suffrage agitation in the 
United States replied with an expression of 
polite disdain. Some went further than 
that. I was introduced in 1915 to a woman 
who called herself a feminist and president 
of a feminist society. Her feminism, I 
found, consisted mainly in a dislike of the 
prevailing marriage customs, especially 
the dowry. When I asked her if she be- 
lieved in woman suffrage she bounced out 
of her chair. 

““Women vote!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Women 
do polities! I have heard that in parts of 
your country women vote. You tell me so 
yourself. I must believe you. But, mon- 
sieur, it is difficult to believe. If there is 
anything distasteful to a right-minded per- 
son it is one of those creatures, half-male, 
half-female, who disgrace womanhood by 
their noise.” 

Before the war, in fact, only a handful of 
woman lawyers, physicians, and the like, 
ever so much as suggested woman suffrage. 
They were regarded as short-haired freaks— 
Priscilla Jawbones. Now, five years later, 
agitation for the ballot is beginning, and it 
is no longer taken as a joke. 

Indeed, the French, who love to trace 
wide, intellectual tendencies, are talking 
and writing much concerning the changing 
French character. Most speculation on this 
point comes from observation of the reck- 
less manner in which Paris is spending just 
now, whereas before the war the French 
were conservative spenders, putting their 
gains into the little French stocking before 
they thought of automobiles. One piece of 
proof often mentioned is the demand for 
first-class railway accommodations. 

“Before the war,’’ remarked a French- 
man, ‘‘we used to say that only royalty, 
nobility and rich foreigners traveled first- 
class. Second-class was good enough for 
anyone. You would see in a train of twelve 
passenger cars, one first-class coach, four or 
five second-class, the rest third-class. Yes- 
terday I counted the classes in the trains at 
the Gare du Nord. I found thirty-six first- 
class to thirty-nine second-class.” 


A Riot of Spending in Paris 


If you confine your observations to Paris 
you must agree. In this uncertain year a 
riot of spending has touched all life in the 
capital. Never have the jewelers of the Rue 
de la Paix displayed such enormous gems 
as during the Christmas season of 1919. 
One window which I remember had as 
central exhibit a pure white diamond of 
119 carats, hung as pendant on a necklace 
of matched pearls. It was surrounded by an 
exhibit of emeralds almost as large. Above 
it were ranged three tiaras—two of big dia- 
monds, the other of immense pearls. Noth- 
ing in that window could be looked at for 
less than five thousand dollars, and from 
thereup. “They’re buying’em too!” saida 
jeweler whom I interviewed on the subject. 

Racing was resumed last summer. It has 
always been the custom of the French 
newspapers to publish with their racing 
summaries the total amount exchanged in 
pari-mutuel betting. By June this sum was 
twice or three times as large as on corre- 
sponding days before the war. Then pub- 
lication of pari-mutuel figures suddenly 
stopped—it is said on a hint from the goy- 
ernment. Anitem concerning the Christ- 
mas spending in New York has just gone 
the rounds of the newspapers. It says, 
among other things, that no article costing 
less than fifty dollars was advertised in the 
newspapers, and that silk stockings were 
eagerly bought at $250 a pair. I was not in 
New York last Christmas, but I am betting 
it wasn’t true. However, I could almost 
match these figures with those of the 
Christmas Réveillon here. This custom had 
a pious origin. Families, after going fasting 
to midnight mass on Christmas Eve, used 
to break their fast immediately afterward 
by a feast either at home or at a restau- 
rant. The ungodly have turned it into an 
all-night revel, like an old New York Christ- 
mas Eve. During the war, and even in 
1918, the government refused to take off 
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the nine-thirty closing law even for Réveil- 
lon. This year the existing eleven-thirty 
law was abrogated for the night; the lid 
was off. 

At the most fashionable hotel—the one 
usually patronized by visiting royalty— 
it cost 115 franes before you entered the 
dining room; you did well to get away for 
much less than 1000 franes. Scores of other 
establishments, fashionable or fashionably 
Bohemian, charged 300 francs without 
wine—besides the tip for reserving the 
table, which had to be arranged days in 
advance. As a little sign of the times: 
A Parisian newspaper announced next 
morning that ‘‘only one demonstration 
marred the gayety of the night.”’ This oe- 
curred on the Place Pigalle, where expen- 
sively Bohemian restaurants and dancing 
establishments are bordered by a poor and 
often tough tenement district. The sight of 
gayly dressed women and men in evening 
clothes inflamed the mob; there was a 
demonstration bordering on a riot; the po- 
lice were called out. The Parisian police use 
force only after every device of tact has| 
failed. In this case they had to take te 
night sticks. 


Why Jewels are in Demand 


Yet he who judges France by Paris alone, 
and especially by the two or three square 
miles in the center of the city, is as foolish) 
as he who judges America by Broadway, 
The French people in general, it woulc 
seem, are not spending. I passed four De. 
cember nights in Lille, which has at this’ 
momentnearly 200,000inhabitants. Thougt’ 
the factory machinery stolen by the Ger 
mans has been very little replaced, thougl 
not a fifth of the mills are as yet running—| 
the average citizen of Lille has at this 
moment money in his pocket. Now fo! 
entertainment at Lille I found beside two o} 
three cafés only two cheap and humbk 
shows and one café-chantant not mucl 
bigger than a barroom, where the perform 
ers passed the hat for pennies after thei! 
turns. If the people of Lille demanded en} 
tertainment it would have been there 
Similar reports come from the south anc 
center, which were untouched by the direc} 
destruction of the war. In many cities thi 
theaters have not yet opened; the roac| 
companies report poor business; the de 
mand for cinema films has scarcely ex 
ceeded that of wartime. 

When you look into this spending ja; 
you find it confined to two classes—botl 
concentrated in the capital. First coms 
those among the wealthy whose income 
were not touched by the war. With thi 
husband at the front, with the womei 
working for the war, they had not time o 
occasion to spend. Besides, it was unfash 
ionable. To dress in the styles of year be 
fore last, to dispense with servants, to giv 
up the automobile—was the mode in thi 
high society. In spite of taxes the incom 
has accumulated; so has the desire for ; 
good time. The other class consists of th 
newly rich profiteers, who in every belliger 
ent nation slipped through the loopholes o 
excess-profit laws. They also could no 
spend much during the war, partly becaus 
it was unfashionable and partly because i 
would have attracted invidious attention 
Like the army contractor’s favorite daugh 
ter in the English song, they are spendin 
it now. 

Still another thing accounts for the ex 
penditure on jewels—fear. If the Bolshe 
viki take over this world, what will becom 
of stocks, bonds, bank certificates? The 
will be waste paper. But jewels thoug, 
they return no interest are portable; on 
can escape with his fortune in his pocket 
Therefore let us yield to Julie’s desire fo} 
that pearl necklace. It pleases Julie, an 
puts the money into an investment com 
paratively secure. Swiss jewelers never di 
so well as during 1917-18. The purchaser 
were mostly Germans; therefore it wa 
shallowly assumed that Germany was doin 
very well. Not at all; the rich of German 
were simply guarding themselves agains 
much that has actually happened since. 

Yet though the average citizen seems 
keep apart from this spending jag he ha 
been taking out his war reaction in a 
other way. Everyone who participated i 
this war, even as a mere observer like mé 
seems to have experienced a let-down of a 
his forces once it was over. This is a kin 
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Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


100% Goodyear-Equipped — and the G. T. M. 


A growing conviction that the Goodyear analysis plan gave prom- 
ise of ending their continual troubles with belts led the Toledo 
Cider & Vinegar Company to have a single drive studied by a 
G. T. M.—Goodyear Technical Man—and his recommendation 
for a belt given the benefit of a trial. 


The G. T. M. did not say offhand, ‘“‘Put on a Goodyear Belt.” 
His first request was to see the drive for which a belt was wanted. 
He studied the actual conditions under which the belt must 
operate. He figured pulley dimensions, center-to-center dis- 
tances, operating speed required. He noted that a belt to be 
successful in this plant must resist the action of vinegar acid. 
In a word, he went to work on the principle that a belt is an 
integral part of the plant’s production line. 


The results from the Goodyear Belt applied after this study 
made their own argument for an extension of the analysis to the 
entire plant. The G. T. M.-specified Goodyear Belt held the 
pulleys, where other belts—bought on the basis of taking what- 
ever the jobber happened to have in stock—slipped, and lost 
power, and tied up units in troubles and delays that cost money. 


BELTING ~- PACKING 
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100% Goodyear-equipped today—this is the result of expert 
study followed by the service that Goodyear Belts specified to their 
work always yield. On the press drives there are Goodyear 
Glide Belts. On the main-to-counter-shaft transmission, and on 
pumping duty, are 5-inch, 4-ply Goodyear Blue Streak Belts— 
heavy, flexible, and enduring. In line with the same principle 
of every unit’s relation to the work of the whole plant, the 
G. T. M. specified 5-ply Goodyear Monterey Acid Hose for the 
conveying of the product pressed out under the action of the 
power carried by the belts. At the end of a full season’s run, 
the Goodyear equipment shows practically no wear and has fur- 
nished new records for energy conserved and power transmitted. 


Single drive or entire plant, the G. T. M. looks at any problem 
put up to him in the light of its relation to profitable production. 
And the Goodyear Belt he recommends is chosen first for its 
ability to perform its part unfailingly, trouble-free, over a long 
period of economical service. The G. T. M.’s services are at 
your and your plant superintendent’s command, without charge. 
Your profit and satisfaction from Goodyear Belts specified on the 
basis of his analysis are ample assurance of our return. 
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A Complete Electric Light and 
Power Plant For Farms 


TS steady power saves time and labor. Its cheerful light brightens the 

home and gives new pleasure to the hours of relaxation. 

Willys Light is operated by the quiet, powerful Willys-Knight sleeve- 
valve engine which cranks itself, runs with almost no attention and stops 
automatically. It burns kerosene, gasoline or distillate. It is built by the 
world’s largest manufacturers of motor car starting and lighting systems. 


Desirable Territory for Dealers Available 


ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE CORPORATION, WILLYS LIGHT DIVISION, TOLEDO, O., U.S. A. 
The John N. Willys Export Corporation, 165 Broadway, New York City 
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of double reaction: First, though you may 
have hated the war you miss it too— 
a strange excitement has gone out of life; 
everything seems dull; in the second place, 
you want a good long vacation. Every 
American must have noticed that state of 
mind among our returned veterans—and 
the average Frenchman experienced from 
three to five times more war than the aver- 
age American. Temperamental by char- 
acter, liable to emotional moods, the whole 
nation seemed last summer to haveslumped. 
Along with Bolshevik agitation and reason- 
able demands for a wage to meet increased 
cost of living, this was one reason for the 
general outbreak of strikes. ‘‘Here we loaf, 
while the Germans are going to work!” 
cried the French press last summer. I ques- 
tioned on this point a French manufacturer, 
who as chief of a commission has traveled 
much in Germany since the Armistice. 
“They say there,’ he answered, ‘‘that 
{hey could make a start if people would 
only go to work!”’ 

This spirit has been abroad in every bel- 
ligerent nation—except one. The average 
Belgian did not, could not, get actively-into 
the war. The Germans came on before he 
could be mobilized. For four years he 
loafed, since to work for the Germans 
meant to work against Belgium. When the 
Armistice arrived he was fairly hungry for 
ajob. He plunged into it with enthusiasm; 
and Belgium at this moment is in better 
shape than any other European belligerent. 

However, the high tide of restlessness 
and desire for a vacation has passed in 
France. People are working again; every 
week the factories of the undevastated dis- 
trict, which are the true criterion, report 
more and more satisfactory conditions. 
Much else is against her, but France by 
December seemed to be resuming produc- 
tion with what means she had. 

Much is against her; much that her 
rulers and governors never saw or only 
dimly foresaw during the war. On first 
glance one seems to find a reason, beyond 
native French pessimism, for the low spirits 
of the business man. Let us look first at the 
bear aspect of the case. January, 1920, 
opens with a period of dreadful uncer- 
tainty. First the holding up of the treaty 
by the American Senate paralyzes much 
enterprise. At this moment Senator Lodge 
wins first prize, with no second, as the 
most unpopular American. What is really 
happening in Washington we have no 
means of knowing here. The reports are 
imperfect and loaded with propaganda. 
But the treaty discussion would appear, 
from reading the French newspapers, like 
an undignified squabble between politi- 
cians. That class in French business which 
profited by the old-time system of financial 
imperialism wants to know whether or not 
the League of Nations is going to stick. If 
so, the cards must be stacked in one way; 
if not, in another.» The Frenchman con- 
cerned merely with internal business wants 
to know if the future means security or in- 
security. 


Unpopularity of Militarism 


The French people—the plain John and 
Jane Smith of the farm in Touraine, the 
shop in Dijon, the loom in Lyons, the ruin 
in Flanders—have an uncertainty of their 
own, quite different from that of their po- 
litical rulers or their financial regulators. 
In French government and financial circles 
the League of Nations, as we should all 
know by now, got only grudging accept- 
ance. They cared three times more for the 
Anglo-French-American pact. It was al- 
ways different with the French people. 
They want the League of Nations tried out 
at least. Their main desire at this moment 
is to abolish militarism. The army and 
military service in general are at a low ebb 
of popularity. 

» I knew during the war a colonel in the 
French Army so young that his rank seemed 
ridiculous. He was just graduated from 
St.-Cyr when the war broke; he entered 
the Battle of the Marne as a second lieu- 
tenant. In three years he was a colonel and 
had received every possible decoration for 
valor. Though twice wounded he came out 
sound in health. I met him last week in 
civilian clothes. He has resigned, and is 
beginning at the bottom in a bank. Hun- 
dreds of professional officers, who in 1914 
regarded the army as their only career, 
have done the same. Appointment to 
St.-Cyr and Polytechnique, the military 
schools, goes strictly by competitive ex- 
amination. The best of the superior schools 
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give courses preparatory to the St-Cyr- 
Polytechnique examinations. One such 
course in Paris, which had a hundred stu- 
dents with a waiting list before the war, has 
only eight students this year. The govern- 
ment has been trying to enlist a volunteer 
army as a nucleus for whatever system of 
universal training it may maintain after 
the treaty passes. The enlistments to date 
number only 27,000—less than an American 
division. 

When news of the successive adverse 
votes of our Senate appeared in the news- 
papers the man in the street thought not of 
the financial situation but solely of the 
army question. ‘‘If America fails us,”’ said 
an average citizen whom I met in a railroad 
compartment, “it means another huge 
standing army—the greatest evil that a 
people can‘know!” I gather all this not 
only from my own conversations with plain 
people while knocking about the center and 
the north but from the testimony of Amer- 
icans like Red Cross and relief workers, 
who mingle constantly with the inhabitants 
of the provinces. So among the people also 
is the timidity of enterprise rising from an 
uncertain future. 

Then there is the internal situation, even 
more a breeder of uncertainty than the 
international. 


The Taxation Problem 


The French general elections of last 
autumn had somewhat quaint and original 
results. In preparation for this struggle 
of parties a war chamber adopted the 
proportional-representation system—with 
additions, improvements and jokers. The 
thing is so complex that my unmathemat- 
ical brain can grasp only the general result. 
However, it was so arranged that the 
political element which won would win 
overwhelmingly. 

Conservatism was then at grips with 
socialism; and French official socialism 
now leans strongly toward Bolshevism. 
Both parties were confident; Socialists as 
well as conservatives seemed willing to 
accept the terms—all or nothing. The con- 
servatives won. The Socialist representa- 
tion in the chamber shrank from a big slice 
to a sliver. The Socialists declared after 
the election that in spite of the result their 
vote had greatly increased. No one could 
absolutely prove or disprove that; the im- 
proved proportional-representation system 
is so complex that by varying your method 
of calculation you can prove that black 
is black and immediately afterward that 
black is white. However, the communal 
elections followed; they went by the old 
one-vote system. And the Unified So- 
cialists —the near-Bolshevik party —the 
Radical-Socialists and the Radicals broke 
even with the more conservative parties on 
these elections. 

Europe knows not the two-party system 
of America. Virtually never does any party 
in a national parliament have a majority. 
But there is always a kind of center of grav- 
ity, by which premiers determine just 
what can be done in the way of legislation. 
The center of gravity in the existing cham- 
ber leans well toward the right. Its com- 
posite member resembles one of our stiffly 
conservative Republicans. The electorate 
leans somewhat to the left—the composite 
would resemble a Roosevelt Bull Mooser 
of 1912. 

Before the election Clemenceau was wor- 
ried for fear his new chamber would be too 
radical; now, it is said, he worries lest it 
turn out too reactionary. 

Now this chamber, none too strongly 
backed by the electorate, has inherited the 
failures and debts of all its predecessors. 
The buck has been passed to it; and the 
buck will travel no more. The existing 
government must immediately and forth- 
with impose upon France such taxation as 
she has never known. 

The wise military boldness of France 
was balanced during the war by unwise 
timidity of legislation. Great Britain, Ger- 
many, the United States tried from the 
first to borrow as little as possible, to raise 
by legislation as much as possible. France 
taxed much more moderately. In the be- 
ginning the politicians seemed to fix their 
minds on the indemnity which Germany 
made them pay in 1871; to argue that if 
France won, Germany must pay; and if 
France lost, everything was gone anyway. 
After two years of war they began to sus- 
pect that at best Germany might not be 
able to pay. In 1917 they were prepared to 
begin taxing. Then came the Champagne 
failure of April, the first signs that Russia 
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was collapsing, the internal defeatist cam- 
paign. French morale, as we all knew at 
the time, was shaken if not tottering. The 
government was simply afraid to let the 
soldier at the front, already a little doubt- 
ful of the competence in his leadership, 
return to the farm on leave and find his 
wife worried over a fifty per cent raise in 
taxes. The Ribot government hesitated; 
even when Clemenceau the Tiger came in 
to pull France together, he failed to put 
his claws into the taxation problem. It 
awaited the end of the war. 

By 1918 every informed Frenchman felt 
sure that Germany could never pay in full; 
yet the government-controlled papers were 
still assuring the people that she could. 
The peace conference proved that she 
could not do much more than restore the 
devastated north, and that only after a 
long period of years; even then the gov- 
ernment financiers were disappointed, de- 
claring that only the softness of President 
Wilson prevented them from getting more. 
Whether Germany could have paid more is 
not for me to say. Our own economic ex- 
perts generally say: “‘No—not without kill- 

ing the goose that lays the golden eggs.’ 

Most of my French friends declare now, 
looking at it all in retrospect, that the gov- 
ernment made the common mistake of not 
trusting democracy. France was one of the 
last nations to adopt the bread card—for 
no other reason than that the government 
feared a peppery people which has in the 
past shown great suddenness when too far 
pressed. ‘‘You see,” said an official when 
this question was broached, “the relations 
of the government to the people here are 
like the relations between a man and his 
wife: If you are too easy with her she 
doesn’t respect you. If you are too severe 
she leaves you!” The bread card had 
finally to be adopted. There was not a 
single riot, hardly even a protest. From 
this it is argued that the government 
needed only to give the word and the people 
would have shaken the last sou out of the 
stocking. 

This is only a post mortem; but what 
might have been must trouble the dreams 
of the committee on finances sitting now 
behind locked doors and trying to figure it 
out. 
January—it has only nibbled at the edges. 
We are informed that railway passenger 
fares are to be still further taxed; and the 
theatrical world has been protesting against 
a proposed fifteen per cent increase on 
theater-ticket taxes. But on such vital 
questions as income tax, excess-profit tax, 
luxury tax and import duties there is so far 
silence. This uncertainty hampers all com- 
mercial enterprise; everyone is waiting. A 
certain society for the promotion of good 
international feeling has a French branch, 
supported by voluntary monthly contribu- 
tions from a few well-to-do men. Last No- 
vember and December the contributions 
stopped. The committee visited the sub- 
scribers. ‘‘We can’t give anything—not a 
sou—until we know what the taxes are 
going to be,” they said. 


Demoralized Rolling Stock 


Still harping on the adverse side of 
things, affairs here seem to be running in a 
series of vicious circles. Exchange is falling, 
that is because the imports overbalance the 
exports by five or six to one; with America 
the ratio is ten or twelve to one. Let us 
therefore get to exporting. But how? To 
increase exports you must first get in raw 
materials, then you must restore the ma- 
chinery smashed by shell fire or -junked by 
the Germans. How can you do that in rea- 
sonable time without imports? 

Transportation seems to be the missing 
key to most difficulties. When the war ended 
not a locomotive in France, and scarcely 
a freight car, but needed a long term in 
hospital. Repairs during the war had been 
of necessity mere temporary patchwork. 
When France attempted to restore the 
peacetime system of transportation—with a 
great extra emergency in the north—roll- 
ing stock was short, and what there was 
seemed to be falling to pieces. The locomo- 
tives and freight cars restored by Germany 
less than made up for the rolling stock 
taken by Germany when she invaded the 
north. Nor was this supply itself in the 
best of condition. At the present moment 
there are 900 dead locomotives piled up in 
the yards about Paris, waiting repairs: The 
repair equipment is inadequate to keep up 
with this job. The need is for more locomo- 
tives, and especially for more machinery to 
repair locomotives; which means that raw 
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steel and coal must be hauled to the loco- 
motive factories, the machine-making fac- 
tories—which calls for more transportation. 
There you are—another vicious circle. 

You can, of course, buy locomotives and 
machinery in foreign markets. But the 
more you buy outside the greater the de- 
cline in the trade balance and the higher 
the exchange. Score another vicious circle. 
There are many more; for example, the 
railroads could be better run but for the 
shortage of coal; and coal would not be 
nearly so short if you had enough railway 
transportation to haul it from the ports. 
In December 420,000 tons of coal was 
stacked up in the port of Rouen, waiting 
transportation to districts where factories 
were shutting down for lack of power. 
Much of the Rouen coal goes inland by 
river; it is hauled on strings of barges 
drawn by tugs. Now the French tugs were 
largely used for coast submarine scouting 
during the war. Some weresunk or wrecked; 
most, like the locomotives, went for four 
years without thorough repair. 


The Coal Situation 


The coal problem would be perplexing 
even were transportation in shape. France 
before the war produced yearly 40,000,000 
tons of coal and consumed 61,000,000 tons. 
She lost 20,000,000 tons a year, half her 
supply, when the Germans drowned the 
Lens and Valenciennes mines. On top of 
that she got back the great Lorraine iron 
mines. The blast furnaces of Lorraine, 
when under German ownership, turned 
nearly half of this ore into blooms and bil- 
lets on the spot. This took some 10,000,000 
tons a year. France was given by the peace 
conference a hold on the mines of the Saar 
Valley, partly as a compensation for the 
coal destroyed at Lens and Valenciennes, 
partly for the purpose of smelting that ore. 
However, the Saar coal itself will not do. 
It is too friable to make coke. It has to 
be exchanged for coking coal; which again 
calls for transportation. The Saar mines as 
worked by the Germans were good in their 
best years for 11,000,000 tons. Having an 
ample national coal supply, the Germans 
never crowded them; they could be made, 
doubtless in time will be made, to produce 
more. But what with transportation diffi- 
culties and the friction of readjustment the 
French are getting coal from the Saar Basin 
at a rate of only 7,000,000 tons. 

Under the preliminary peace terms the 
Germans were supposed to send into the 
Lorraine fields about 12,000 to 14,000 tons 
a day of Westphalian coking coal. They 
have their own transportation and labor 
difficulties, however; and they are reluc- 
tant payers of war penalties. Up to Janu- 
ary Westphalian coal was arriving at only 
half of this rate. All in all, the acquisition 
of Lorraine and the Saar has done nothing 
or less than nothing to relieve the shortage 
in the rest of France. She was 20,000,000 
tons short in old years. True, the northern 
factories which consumed much of this coal 
are now largely dust heaps and matchwood; 
on the other hand there is an increased de- 
mand for fuel among the factories of un- 
damaged France, which would, if they 
could, be crowding on all steam to replace 
the goods destroyed in this war. Put the 
legitimate demand for import coal at the 
prewar figures—say, 1,770,000 tons a 
month—and you would not be far wrong. 

It cannot be had. At present Belgium is 
exporting a little, but only a little. Ger- 
many, in spite of losing temporarily the 
Saar mines and possibly the Galician, could 
supply the deficiency; but she has her own 
problems of transportation, nearly as griev- 
ous as that of France; and in view of the 
preferential price set by the treaty on her 
coal exports to France she is reluctant to 
ship in that direction. England is the only 
hope. English coal production has de- 
creased since the war; she herself has 
transportation troubles; and increased 
supply is wanted at home during the period 
of readjustment. Now that the military war 
is finished and the economic war begun the 
law of supply and demand strictly governs 
coal prices between England and France. 
The result—well, in the Lille region, only a 
hundred miles or so from the Channel ports, 
they could once buy coal for twenty to 
thirty francs a ton. In December the Lille 
factories, which had somehow resumed pro- 
duction, were eager to get coal at 240 francs. 
In despair some of them had contracted for 
American coal at 340 franes, laid down in 
Lille—and then even that supply was de- 
layed by our coal strike. The average 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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(Continued from Page 63) 
Lille industrial, as naturally as unreason- 
ably, said hard things of Britain, the late 
glorious ally. 

My inspection of the Lille factories 
showed that coal was being treated like 
diamonds. One big maker of cotton and 
wool tapestries was putting his force to 
work at seven-thirty in the morning, 
granting only a fifteen-minute rest period 
for coffee and bread at midday, and dis- 
missing all hands at three-forty-five. So he 
concentrated eight hours of work into the 
brief daylight period of these northern 
winters, saving lights and consequently 
power. The biggest wool-carding establish- 
ment of the north, situated also near 
Lille, proceeds on an opposite plan. Be- 
lieving that the heat lost in drawing fires 
and getting up steam more than counter- 
balances the heat necessary for lights, it 
keeps the plant going night and day, with 
three eight-hour shifts. Other factories 
close intermittently when their coal supply 
gives out, and reopen when they can get a 
few hundred tons, 

Statistics of employment in factories of 
the Lille region show that they have re- 
sumed a quarter of their prewar produc- 
tion. An outsider marvels how, with all 
that is against them, they produce at all. 
The junking and theft of the Lille machin- 
ery—some $800,000,000 worth at old valu- 
ations—is a story too well-known for 
repetition here. Not a factory but had to 
find new machines and parts. A commis- 
sion is scouring Germany for the machinery 
stolen bodily. When found it is shipped 
back; but transportation is slow. The 
greater part of the damage consisted in 
plain junking, in ruthless smashing, to get 
at brass and copper parts. 

The factories which have resumed pro- 
duction must use every device of ingenuity. 
The tapestry works which I have men- 
tioned above dismantled the machin- 
ery of one great room to restore parts in 
a corresponding room. It does its own 
dyeing; in dyeing vats and caldrons, as 
well as in the coverings of spindles, it lost 
70,000 pounds of copper. Not until mid- 
summer of 1918 could it get enough copper 
to resume. The Germans took away five 
great dynamos. One of them has been re- 
placed; the others cannot be accounted 
for. With this, with one of the same size 
purchased in England and a smaller one 
made in France the factory worries along 
for the present. Not only coal but cotton 
and silk have multiplied in price. And at 
that, shipments were delayed, held up at 
ports because of transportation shortage. 
“We're just as likely not to have any cot- 
ton next week,’ said the manager. 

The same thing goes for exports. This 
firm once did a great business with Amer- 
ica. Patterns which I beheld forming on 
its looms I had seen before, displayed in 
Fifth Avenue windows. They were trying 
to resume American shipments; but at 
that time the last consignment had been 
waiting three weeks for rail transportation 
to seaboard. This factory, nevertheless, is 
back to two-thirds of its prewar output. 
And month after month the production of 
the Lille district somehow increases. 


Financial Policies Blamed 


However, it has far to go. ‘‘ Production 
in our line is only one-fifth of prewar out- 
put,”’ said a cotton man. ‘‘Our business in 
the Lille district hasn’t gone beyond one- 
eighth,’ said a weaver of woolens. For 
fringing Lille, Roubaix and Tourcoing, 
where the factories were looted and not 
destroyed, lie La Bassée, Béthune, Armen- 
tiéres and other small, busy cities, leveled 
to the ground. 

The kickers and muckrakers of Paris de- 
clare that the successive war governments 
have temporized in this matter of restoring 
industry, as they temporized in the matter 
of war taxes. When the Armistice came ex- 
change began to rise; whereupon, declare 
the kickers, the government became pan- 
icky over the prospect of dumping. It did 
everything it could, including putting up 
tariffs, to discourage importation. Of 
course, say the muckrakers, the French con- 
sortiums—trusts—struggled against this 
bitterly, oh, bitterly! As bitterly, for ex- 
ample, as the American woolen interests 
would struggle against a 200 per cent in- 
crease in the wool tariff. This was only 
Passing the buck. These measures largely 
kept out the machinery and supplies which 
would have started French industry going; 
and the rate of exchange went up from five 
or six to ten, eleven and then twelve, where 
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the disease was checked only by artificial | 
respiration. The government, they say, 
should have faced the exchange situation 
in the beginning, and proceeded in spite of 
it. Advocates of the government policy 
come back at me to prove that dumping in 
1918 would have meant eternal ruin. I, a | 
foreigner, cannot judge between these 
views; I only record. At any rate, ex- 
change stands now, in early January, at 
nearly eleven and is not improving. And 
the journey back to the old rate will be 
long and slow. 

So much for the bear view. Now let us 
hear from the bulls. That side is not at 
first so apparent; but after you have looked 
a little below the surface you yourself be- 
come a bull. That matter of the national 
debt is perplexing enough. Against it we 
may partly balance the talent for saving 
which the French people possess, the mil- 
lions of little hoards which come to light 
only in great emergency. We all know 
probably that Bismarck, when he clapped 
on that billion-dollar indemnity in 1870, 
thought that he was going to paralyze 
France for a generation—whereas the 
French peasant paid it out of his savings in 
three years. Less generally is it known that 
the Holy Alliance, when it settled with 
Napoleon after 1815, made the same mis- 
take, ‘‘All their calculations concerning 
France were thrown out of balance by the 
rapidity with which the French paid off 
their indemnity and national debt,’’ say 
the historians, Forty-five per cent of the 
country lives from the soil; and the French 
peasant is the cagiest man alive. Never are 
things so bad with him but that he has a 
buried france or two. 








Possibilities of Morocco 


Early in the war the government began 
a campaign to make people turn in their 
gold. Had we instituted such a movement 
in America we should have witnessed a 
flood of gold for a few months; then a 
complete stoppage, because it had all 
been turned in. Not so with France. 
Month by month for years gold flowed 
in at about the same volume. The peasant 
with 200 louis in his little family stocking 
did not spill them all at once into the na- 
tional treasury. He doled them out, say, 
ten louis a month. And though the in- 
demnities after the Napoleonic wars and 
the Bismarckian war were tiny compared 
to the debts of this supreme war, the 
French peasant still has a golden lining in 
his stocking, still keeps something of his 
old capacity to pay, now that the govern- 
ment is putting it squarely up to him. 

And France has some magnificent unde- 
veloped assets, on which she will begin to 
realize as she gradually escapes from her 
series of vicious circles. Even before the 
war she possessed a colonial empire second 
only to the British. Almost the richest part 
of that empire, Morocco, is a recent ac- 
quisition. By 1914 she had only begun to 
thrust the spade into that productive 
earth. Morocco, exploited up to its possi- 
bilities, will be a gold mine. Even Algiers 
has never been pushed to its full possibili- 
ties. The gentlemen adventurers of the 
French colonies, an enterprising and able 
lot—the French equivalent for the kind of 
Briton who made the imperial colonies— 
have returned from the war convinced that 
this is the period of opportunity. 

Finally comes the heritage of Alsace- 
Lorraine. When Germany took away these 
provinces in 1871 even Bismarck scarcely 
realized probably the value of his booty. 
In that period no one quite understood 
that a nation’s place in world finance was 
to be measured primarily by its capacity to 
manufacture steel. The iron mines of Lor- 
raine, together with the surplus native 
coal, made the dominant Germany of the 
nineteenth century. Those mines are now 
back in France. Combined with the de- 
posits which she kept in French Lorraine 
they give France the greatest iron fields in 
Western Europe—until the Russian fields 
shall be developed, the greatest in the Old 
World. At that she cannot quite enjoy the 
dominant position which Germany held 
between 1870 and 1914, since she is a 
debtor nation as regards coal. But the 
gradual restoration of the Lens and Valen- 
ciennes mines will relieve much of the pres- 
ent difficulty. 

Further, she has in her eastern depart- 
ments large sources of electric power. Plans 
are already drawn for trapping from the 
Alpine sources alone power equivalent to 
15,000,000 tons of coal a year—more than 
the output of the Lens mines. Spain, to 
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The Braxton is shaped to fit the body 


—Which? 


Seal, walrus, baby walrus, pigskin, black boarded 
calf, tan boarded calf, cordovan-—— these are some of 
the ranges you have to choose from when you buy 
a Braxton —the fashionable belt for men. 


Each of these leathers is beautifully finished. All 
have a world of wear in them. 


But there’s more than style and fine leather in the 
Braxton —there’s comfort for yourself, and added 
smartness for your clothes. 


You have only to inspect a Braxton to understand 
why. It is specially shaped where it fits around 
the hips; it adjusts itself neatly and naturally to 
your waist; it gives your trousers just the correct 
hang; your shirt isn’t forever creeping up. 


This same feature always keeps the Braxton looking 
spruce and natty—there’s never any unsightly 
creasing or curling of the leather after you've worn 
it‘a few months. 





die won't be without a 
j Braxton—your 
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, Campiel haberdasher can 
supply you. 





If you are thought- 
ful about the details 
of your apparel you 
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The Perkins-Campbell Company, Cincinnati, O. 
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| Easier than Ever to Renew 





The first renewable fuse using an inex- 
pensive bare renewal link for restoring 
a blown fuse to its original efficiency to 


be APPROVED IN ALL CAPACITIES 


by the UNDERWRITERS LABORA- 


TORIES. 


Sheer merit of performance in rigid laboratory tests 
brought this distinction to ECONOMY renewable FUSES. 


Millions of Economy Fuses have for years been winning 
the full approval of industry wherever electrical circuits 
are used. 


Easier than ever to renew—the winged washer now 
makes it but the work of a moment to restore a blown 
fuse. Unlock the winged washer, replace the blown 
Economy ‘‘Drop Out’? Renewal Link with a new one, 
press the wings of the washer back, screw on the end 
cap and the fuse is securely locked, ready for continued 
service. 


When you buy fuses insist on the Underwriters’ label on 
the fuse—and the ‘‘ Und. Lab. Inspected”? symbol on the 
renewal links. They are there for your protection. All 
ECONOMY renewable FUSES from 0 to 600 amperes 
in both 250 and 600 volts—bear these official marks of 
Underwriters’ approval: 


“ECONOMY” 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





And remember—Economy renewable Fuses cut annual 
operating costs 80% as compared with the use of 
one-time fuses. 


Say “‘Economy’”’ when you order fuses. 


For sale by all leading electrical jobbers and dealers. 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 
Chicago U.S.A. 


Economy Fuses are also madein Canadaat Montreal 
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the south, can make herself an exporting 


nation whenever she acquires the energy. 


She has extensive fields of high-grade an- 
thracite, only lightly developed. By the 
law of proximity her surplus will go either 
to Italy or to France. That is a further 
possible mitigation. When all is said and 
done, however, France, with the Lorraine 
ores to smelt, must still be a debtor nation 
for coal. 

The fact remains, nevertheless, that from 
the period of recovery until the time when 
the farthest Russia and nearer Asia settle 
down to intelligent modern production, 
France must be the ironmaster of the Old 
World. Italy, Spain, the Balkans, all that 
was Austria, Belgium, to a certain extent 
Germany and Great Britain, must come to 
her for that metal which is the bony struc- 
ture of civilization. As soon as she ex- 
tricates herself from some of her vicious 
circles and gathers the surplus for improve- 
ments she will see to it that the iron goes 
from France, as far as possible, not in the 
form of ore but in that of billets, blooms 
and manufactured products. Creusot will 
supplant Essen; and Schneider, Krupp. 
For this, part of the preliminary work is 
already done. The Germans smelted on 
the spot nearly half of their Lorraine ores. 
For this purpose they had installed the last 
cry in modern furnaces and mills. Those 
establishments have been forcibly bought 
out and taken over by the French. The 
reign of France as European steelmaster 
seems already to have begun. 

Other inheritances went with the trans- 
fer of Alsace-Lorraine. As Lorraine holds 
the master deposit of iron, so Alsace holds 
the great European deposit of potash. 
That alone is an important asset. Again: 
Strasburg was once the great port of the 
Upper Rhine. The Germans during the 
period of their occupation built up at its 
expense the harbors of the German bank; 
Strasburg lost much of its importance. 
With their temporary suzerainty over most 
of the German harbors along the river the 
French are working and planning to re- 
store the port to its former importance. 
But all this becomes unimportant in com- 
parison to the iron situation. 

Only, before Schneider steps into the 
place of Krupp, the French have to learn 
many things. During the period of inten- 
sified industrialism which followed 1870 
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France shone not in the manufacture of 
coarse cheap products but in that of fine 
products rendered individual by the native 
sense of art. Her modistes have gone 
without rivals; no one could ever quite 
compete with her best cottons and silks, be- 
cause no one else had such designers. Art 
implies individualism. The defect of this 
quality showed in the reluctance with 
which the French, management and work- 
ers alike, took to industrial teamwork. 
They must learn this if, while importing 
part of their coal, they are to turn their raw 
ore on the spot into finished steel product. 
They seem to be learning. The war did 
much for them in that respect. American 
and British engineers and managers went 
into French factories and taught the rudi- 
ments of improved coérdination. But they 
have much still to learn. Yet teamwork, I 
find, is the fashion of the day. Everywhere 
French factories, especially in the steel 
trades, are experimenting with modified 
scientific management and plans of like 
nature. Frankly, even when not handi- 
capped by lack of coal and transportation, 
the factories and mills taken over in Alsace 
are not producing at the old scale. No one 
could expect this; new methods are not 
learned in a day. “But give us three 
years,”’ said a French engineer, ‘‘and we'll 
show them!” 

France is in a tangle just now; and yet 
the future looks secure. She is like a land- 
poor individual, certain that the value of 
his land will rise and bring him great pros- 
perity, but at present troubled with debts, 
overdue notes, and the necessity for per- 
sonal economy. At bottom, I think, the 
chief problem is the million and a half 
dead—the flower of young male France. 
As things straighten out their places will 
probably be taken by immigrants. This, 
however, will happen rather slowly, espe- 
cially as the French will be very choosy 
about immigration. Much of the imme- 
diate future lies in the hands of those young 
women now besieging the schools. They 
cannot participate to any great extent in 
the big and vital job of steel making; but 
they will take the places elsewhere of the 
men who can. Of the next generation in 
France historians may record that it was 
especially marked by the open and inde- 
pendent position of women in practical 
affairs. 


COUSIN JOHN’S 
GETTING ALONG 


(Continued from Page 19) 


thirty-two hotels and being refused accom- 
modations in each one, and slipped him a 
one-pound note for a bed on the billiard 
table. He retired to his couch and was just 
composing himself for slumber when the 
billiard-room door opened and the porter 
ushered in another of the Americans who 
had started to hunt for rooms at the same 
time. The two were discussing the situa- 
tion in venomous tones when the door 
opened again and a third visiting American 
was admitted. Before midnight eleven 
Americans who had failed to obtain ac- 
commodations were sitting in the billiard 
room. The entire night was spent in con- 
versation on English hotels and kindred 
gloomy subjects. 

The average English hotel room was 
probably designed primarily as a place in 
which one or more persons could sleep; but 
a casual observation might easily lead a 
person to believe that the hotel architects 
had been working in collusion with the 
Business Men’s Association, and that the 
rooms had consequently been designed to 
be as uncomfortable as possible so that the 
occupants would keep out of them, and 
consequently spend money. English hotel 
architects seem to have a positive genius 
for avoiding things that might tend to make 
hotel guests comfortable. The electric light, 
for example, is usually as far as possible 
from the bed. Consequently one cannot 
read in bed; and when one has snapped off 
the light in the evening one has a long walk 
past the washstand, which is usually made 
of black walnut and placed in such a posi- 
tion that anybody walking from the electric- 
light switch to the bed must run foul of one 
of its corners. Occasionally one finds a 
hotel which boasts of two lights—one over 
the bed and one over the bureau. In such 
cases there is usually a masterful and cun- 
ning arrangement of switches which pre- 


vents the one over the bed being lighted 





unless the one over the bureau is not 
lighted, and vice versa. None the less, the 
poorest hotel room looks like the royal 
suite to a man who has spent the night in 
an attempt to locate the soft spots in a 
billiard-table top with an angular and pro- 
tuberant hip bone. 

So crowded are the London hotels that 
newly arrived foreigners, after completely 
exhausting themselves by dashing from 
hostelry to hostelry only to be informed 
superciliously at each caravansary that 
there will be no vacancies for three months, 
frequently pile their luggage into a train 
and go off to some place like Brighton, 
where there are a number of large summer 
hotels. There they remain, taking two 
hours to go up to London each morning and 
two hours to go back at night, until some- 
body who knows somebody who has a friend 
that is vacating a hotel room whispers a 
hint in their ears and gives them a chance 
to move up to the big city. 

The reason for all the crowding of hotels 
and the shortage in houses is due, of course, 
to the cessation of normal building during 
the war, to the taking over of many of the 
largest hotels by various departments of 
the government for war activities, to the — 
large number of people who came into the 
cities to do war work, to the young people 
who have grown up and wish to start house- 
keeping for themselves, and to the elevated 
standard of living which has come about 
in many countries because of the war and 
which, among other things, makes people 
loath to crowd themselves into as small a 
space as formerly answered their purposes. 
Many young people, lacking houses, have 
started their married lives in hotels. Enor- 
mous numbers, moreover, seem to be travel- 
ing. Late in November every berth on 
trains running to the winter resorts of 
Southern France was booked through 
(Continued on Page 69) 
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This is the invitation that a thousand mer- 
chants throughout the country will issue to the 
women of their communities next week. For 
March 15th to 20th is Printzess Week, the 
national style féte of tailored costumes. 


It is a special event for which the Printzess 
merchant in your city has been preparing and 
he cordially invites you to attend. He will 
have on display all the attractive Printzess 
models for spring. You can see how charmingly 
Printzess designers have expressed Fashion’s 
authoritative decree in coats and suits that com- 
bine good taste with distinctive individuality. 


Printzess Week, March 15th to 20th 


There is only one merchant in your city who 
sells Printzess garments. Watch for his an- 
nouncement of Printzess Week in your local 
newspaper and the display of Printzess models 
in his windows. 


You can select any Printzess coat or suit with 
the assurance that back of it stands a double 
guarantee—the reputation of his store and the 
Printzess “Distinction in Dress” label which is 
our pledge of correct style and lasting quality. 


Write us for the name of the 
Printzess merchant nearest you 


THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN COMPANY 


Paris CLEVELAND New York 





‘DISTINCTION IN: DRESS 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF: 


THE NEXT PRINTZESS MESSAGE WILL APPEAR IN THE APRIL 10th ISSUE OF THIS PUBLICATION. 
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RADITIONS, like ancestors, are not ours to choose or 
to escape. Through generation after generation they influence 
our thoughts and lives, whether we will or not. 


The modern New England craftsman does not go about con- 
sciously upholding the traditions of his Colonial forebears. 
He has a task to perform, and he does it with all there is in 
him of artistry, conscience and care, because he is essentially 


a creator, not an imitator. 


But there —in the creative impulse that is his inheritance— 
is his tradition, truing his eye and guiding his sensitive fingers 


The tradition of craftsmanship is New England's birthright. 
It is like an oak that took root three centuries ago and has 
just come to its maturity. 


Only in New England, we believe, can there be found a group 
of craftsmen numerous enough to make possible the manu- 
facture of a motor car so fine as to satisfy such a tradition, 
and in numbers sufficient to supply a national demand. 


The Stevens-Duryea Motor Car is in every sense the em- 
bodiment of this tradition. It is characteristically a product 
of New England —of New England modernized by the de- 
velopment of a native mechanical genius which creates for the 
love of creation; which builds for beauty, strength, usefulness 
and permanence. 
STEVENS-DURYEA, INC. 
Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts 


STEVENS-DURYEA 
MOTOR CARS 
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NEW ENGLAND —WHERE MEN STILL WORK 
FOR THE WORKS SAKE 


(Continued from Page 66) 
Mareh. As one English business man re- 
marked, ‘‘The world’s left home.”’ 

And at this point I wish to rise for the 
purpose of remarking in strident tones that 
the person who leaves home for the purpose 
of traveling in Europe at this particular 
period of the world’s development or under- 
development when he doesn’t have to is 
upward of fifty-seven different varieties of 
idiot. At a later period I propose to go into 
this matter at greater length, but I feel that 
I must mention the horrors of foreign travel 
in passing, even though I cannot at the mo- 
ment do more than refer to them in the 
sketchiest manner. I know that nobody 
will heed my words; but I have the satis- 
faction of knowing that in the not distant 
future there will be many a person who, 
when sitting up all night in a European 
train with eight or ten strangers standing 
heavily on his feet and four or five others 
waiting for him to go to sleep so that they 
can steal his baggage, will hark back to 
these words of mine and realize with a dull 
throb of despair that the words were sin- 
cere and conservative. 


The Mysteries of Exchange 


If the hotel situation in England is bad 
now what will it be when the gay and care- 
free American tourists begin to pour in in 
ever-increasing numbers? I could tell you 
what it will be if I wanted to; but I do not 
care to be accused of contaminating the 
minds of the younger generation with low 


| language. 





England is making a valiant effort to 
solve the housing problem. The Ministry 
of Health has a well organized Housing 
Department, which is digging into the sub- 
ject as busily as it can, while the British 
public stands on the side lines and curses 
the Housing Department as ferociously as 
possible. Some of the cursers shriek and 
tear their hair because they claim that the 
Housing Department intends to let the 
newly built houses at less than their so- 
called economic rent, and that the taxpayer 
will thus be robbed. Other cursers gnash 
their teeth because they hold that the 
Housing Department intends to let the 
houses at their economic rent, and that by 
so doing the poor, who cannot afford to 
pay, will be robbed. Again some howl and 
roar because they claim that the Housing 
Department is doing nothing to get bricks 
and building material; others wail and 
bellow because they claim that the Housing 
Department has cornered bricks and build- 
ing material and thus sent prices soaring. 
That is one very sure sign that the English 


| people are not consumed by the postwar 


_ lethargy that has laid some nations by the 
_ heels. The English people are always kick- 
ing. They always have something to beat 


_ their breasts about. Nobody can ever put 





much of anything over on the English peo- 
ple; for no matter what it is, at least half 
of the people will be against it on general 
principles; and they will rave so frantically 
against it that the rest of the country will 
take a good look at it to see what it’s all 
about. 

None the less, the Housing Department 
of the Ministry of Health has worked out 
some good schemes to protect the people in 
the house shortage. It has selected sites for 
the needed half million houses; it has put a 
ban on the building of structures that are 
not essential for the housing needs of the 
people; it has granted a certain amount of 
money to each individual who will build a 
house; it has succeeded in having plans for 
60,000 houses submitted, and the plans 
have been approved; it has all the bricks, 
slates, drain pipes, doors, windows, sinks 
and baths for them. Contractors have 
made bids on the houses, which range from 
tiny cottages with a living room, a kitchen 
and a bedroom, to comparatively imposing 
mansions of a parlor, alivingroom, a kitchen 
and four bedrooms; and though bids have 
not been made on all of them the average 
cost of those on which bids were made was 
approximately £700, or the equivalent—to 
an American—of $2800. 

The question of what a pound is worth in 
dollars is a rather difficult matter to deal 
with because of the constant fluctuation in 
the rate of exchange, and also because it is 
unfair to translate it into dollars when ap- 
plying it to transactions made between 
Englishmen. A pound is always worth a 
pound to an Englishman. He is paid in 
pounds; and their value is always the same 
to him except when he is buying some- 
thing from an American, in which case they 
aren’t worth so much; or when he is buying 
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something from Germany or France, in 
which case they are worth more than they 
ever were. 

When I was in England the pound was 
worth a trifle under four dollars to an 
American, instead of being worth almost 
five dollars as in the old days. To say that 
the English were fretful over this state of 
affairs is to be ultraconservative. It would 
be more accurate to say that the clatter 
which resulted from their gnashing of teeth 
could be heard for miles. The subject of 
exchange is dragged into every conversa- 
tion and bandied about by all the most 
energetic bandiers in the vicinity; in fact, I 
should go so far as to say that, for every 
cent which each English pound has depre- 
ciated in value, there has been at least two 
and a quarter hours of bandying by the 
English people. 

I assume that the reasons for the depre- 
ciation in the currency of foreign nations is 
as clear as the finest and most expensive 
crystal to the average person. Noted 
financiers have explained it to me in nicely 
chosen and well modulated language, and 
I have. written down their remarks in my 
notebook with considerable enthusiasm; 
but after I have retired to the privacy 
of my chamber and studied my notes the 
explanations seem about as clear as a 
chocolate-souffié pudding. That is to say, 
the language in which the explanations are 
phrased is sufficiently clear; but they do 
not explain to my travel-muddled brain 
why the English pound should one day be 
worth $4.16, and the next day $3.92, and 
the next day $4.12. 

The Morgan interests and the large 
banking houses of the world have nothing 
to fear from me as a financier. I have no 
intention of competing with them, and I 
am not trying to make anybody think that 
I know anything about finance. None the 
less, after I study the explanations of prom- 
inent bankers as to why the rate of ex- 
change is lurching hither and yon like a 
Swampscott dory in a Pacific typhoon I 
have a vague feeling that when the finan- 
ciers explain they forget to include one of 
the important reasons for the peculiarly 
drunken movements of foreign money. I 
think that they forget to say that the 
important financial interests in every coun- 
try in the world are speculating merrily in 
foreign money, buying it when it’s low and 
selling it to their own people when it’s 
high. I am probably wrong, because when 
I spoke about the matter-to several bank- 
ers they merely regarded me pityingly and 
gave me another ultralucid explanation 
which explained nothing at all. 


A Case of Supply and Demand 


Americans who intend to go abroad 
should make up their minds before start- 
ing to watch the rate of exchange with 
extreme care, and to be careful where they 
have their money changed. There is one 
tourist agency—not an American agency, 
I am glad to say—which helps itself to 
several cents out of every American dollar 
which it changes. When banks and Amer- 
ican agencies are selling an English pound 
for four dollars flat, for example, this par- 
ticular agency will frequently charge from 
twelve to twenty-five cents more for it. 

Every American business man in Eng- 
land had practically the same viewpoint on 
the depreciation of the English pound; and 
this is about the way he looked at it: 

America is selling more goods to Eng- 
land than England is selling to America. 
In one month recently the amount of goods 
which America sold to England was val- 
ued at £66,000,000 more than the goods 
which England sold to us. Therefore Eng- 
land needs to purchase a great deal of 
American money with which to pay for 
American goods; whereas America doesn’t 
need to purchase nearly so much English 
money to pay for the English goods. If 
America and England both needed an equal 
amount of each other’s money the value of 
both moneys would be normal. But since 
there is more demand for one than for the 
other the one for which there is more de- 
mand immediately goes up in price. It is 
our venerable friend, the law of supply and 
demand. If there is a great demand for 
china pug dogs and there are only seven of 
them in the world they are going to be 
worth about a million dollars apiece. 
Really, it’s too simple! 

Very well, then; as English pounds slide 
down in value the Englishman has to hand 
out more and more of them to buy Amer- 
ican dollars with which to buy American 
goods. This gives the Engtishman a slow 
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Flour 
A Unique Grade 


‘Made by 


The Quaker 

















You find Quaker Flour out 
in front, on display. Grocers 
are proud that they have it. 

For the Quaker brand 
means extraordinary Flour. 
Millions of women know 
that—Quaker cereal lovers; 
and they’ve flocked to this 
new-grade Flour. 


For Matchless Bread 


This is for housewives 
who want supreme Flour. 
It is for those who delight 
in Quaker quality and want 
a Quaker grade of bread. 


Chemists constantly ana- 


















lyze it, bakers constantly 
test it. So every sack is the 
finest Flour that modern 





skill can make. 
Just the choicest bits of 







Akron, Ohio 
Peterborough, Ontario 









Quaker Biscuit 
Flour 


Food dainties require a dif- 
ferent flour from bread. We 
make this special flour from 
special wheat for them. It is 
self-raising, and it comes in 
sealed round packages with 
tops. 

Use Quaker Biscuit Flour for 
biscuits, pancakes, doughnuts, 
cakes, cookies, etc. It is extra- 
fine and the leavening is right. 
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Its On Display 


Note How Grocers Boast of Quaker Flour 


_ great mills. 











the wheat kernel go into it. 
Its whiteness and its fine- 
ness will amaze you. 


Now You Can Get It 


The demand for Quaker 
Flour for a time  over- 
whelmed us. Women told 


women about it, and it won 
a million users before we 
advertised it. 

But now we have four 
The daily ca- 
pacity is 10,000 barrels. Now 
housewives who want it can 
get it. 

Countless grocers display 
it, and the grocer who lacks 
it will order. 

One sack will change all 
your ideas on Flour. For 
your own sake, get it now. 


* as 


The Quaker Qals O@mpany 
Quaker Flour Mills 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


In our Canadian Mills we conform to Government requirements as to 
percentage of wheat kernel used. 


Quaker Farina 

This is the white inner bits 
of wheat in granulated form. It 
is the finest farina that can be 
produced, but without a fancy 
price. 

The granulations make farina 
a delightful breakfast dainty. 
They also add enticement to 
waffles, fritters, pancakes, etc. 
And the Quaker price makes 
these dainties economical. 
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shooting pain; for like the rest of us he 
hates to pay out more than he used to have 
to pay out in the old days. Eventually he 
will balk, and will emphatically refuse to 
buy from America anything that he doesn’t 
absolutely have to buy there. Whenever 
possible he will buy from other countries 
where the English pound has greater pur- 
chasing power, and one can scarcely take 
him to task for so doing. 

This applies to other countries as well. 
All of them are sending less goods to us 
than we are sending to them. Conse- 
quently they need American money more 
than we need their money, and the old 
reliable law of supply and demand causes 
the value of their money to remain low. 
They, too, are refusing to buy more from 
America than: they absolutely need. In 
time England and the other countries will 
be dealing with us so little that our business 
men will have no more European trade to 
speak of, and no European markets for their 
goods. 

The answer to all this is for American 
business men to buy all sorts of foreign 
goods. Yet when I was in London Amer- 
icans couldn’t buy much of anything from 
the English, in spite of the extreme cheap- 
ness of everything from an American view- 
point, because English factories weren’t 
turning out so much material as they ought, 
due to a coal shortage, and the output of 
the factories was bought up for months 
ahead. 


Spenders Rich and Spenders Poor 


The general manager of a London firm 
which employs 21,000 persons spent the 
better part of an hour emitting heart- 
rending moans to me because of the under- 
production of English factories. Skilled 
labor, he declared, was far lazier than it 
used to be in the old days. The workers, 
according to him, were working thirty per 
cent less hours and producing twenty per 
cent less goods than in prewar days. He 
laid part of the trouble to the coal shortage 
and the lack of raw material; but he also 
laid the chief blame with a vicious thump 
at the door of general restlessness and 
unwillingness to settle down. 

“‘Our firm finds it almost impossible,’ he 
said, ‘“‘to get glass, china, furniture and 
carpets. We need large quantities of these 
things; but they can’t be had in the needed 
amounts at any price. When we want 
china from the people that made our china 
before the war we don’t dare to tell them 
the total amount that we need, for they 
would be frightened off and wouldn’t touch 
any of our order. We disclose only about a 
quarter of our actual needs; and we feel 
highly elated if they consent to supply us 
with any amount at any price.” 

All Americans in England agree that 
there is only one thing that will bring the 
value of foreign money back where it 
belongs and keep it there,.and that is a 
large production of goods in foreign coun- 
tries, and the purchase of them by America 
until the value of imports and exports are 
equal again. The granting of credits is 
necessary, so that the war-crippled indus- 
tries of different countries can get back to 
a normal production; but until the trade 
balance between countries is restored there 
can be no permanent relief from the present 
messiness of the rates of exchange. Every- 
thing comes down to the question of pro- 
duction. Unless the manufacturers and 
workmen of the different countries pro- 
duce at top speed and keep on producing, 
the world will continue to throw the same 
fit that it has been throwing for so many 
months. 

When an American strikes England he is 
greatly intrigued by the relatively low 
rates which obtain. The best tailors in the 
most expensive sections of London are 
charging twelve pounds for a suit of 
clothes; and twelve pounds means forty- 
eight dollars to an American. The same 
cloth made into a suit by a good American 
tailor would have cost $110 to $150. Good 
suits of excellent materials can be had 
from less fashionable tailors at eight and 
nine pounds. All things are correspond- 
ingly low from an American viewpoint. 
From the English viewpoint, however, 
most things are as high as things in Amer- 
ica seem to Americans, and the same 
ferocious howls of protest are heard in 
England that are heard in America. 

Generally speaking, the great mass of 
people in England are spending their money 
more freely than the people in America are 
spending, though there are many English- 
men who deny this indignantly. I went to 
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a number of large employers of labor; and 
for each one who said that the people were 
not kicking their money away there were 
three who said that they were. The poor 
man to-day is paying for his food and 
clothes what the wealthy man used to pay 
before the war. The prices of the things 
which he buys are double and frequently 
treble what he used to pay. The prices of 
the things which the rich man needs, on the 
other hand, have risen about eighty per 
cent. Before the war the poor man paid 
three pounds for a suit; now he pays eight. 
The rich man used to pay eight, and now 
pays twelve. Cheap articles are the ones 
that have gone up the most in England. 
Expensive fish, like turbot and salmon, 
have not quite doubled in price. But cheap 
fish, like cod, plaice, eels and whiting, have 
soared. Plaice used to be four shillings for 
fourteen pounds. Last winter it was four- 
teen shillings for fourteen pounds. 

The rich are spending money heavily be- 
cause if they didn’t spend it they would 
have to pay out half of it in excess-profits 
taxes, and because they fear a tax on capi- 
tal. The manager of a feverishly fashion- 
able jewelry establishment on Bond Street 
told me that the month of November, 1919, 
was the biggest month for sales that his 
firm had ever had in its history. The 
wealthy English people were coming to him 
and investing their money in diamonds be- 
cause they figured that their value increased 
at least six per cent a year, and because if 
the government should happen to attach a 
large melancholy tax on capital their dia- 
monds would be free of the foul proceeding. 

The people in moderate circumstances 
are spending their money freely because 
they have received high wages and saved 
money during the war, because the war has 
left them in a state of restlessness and 
excitement, and because they have become 
accustomed to a better standard of living 
than they knew during prewar days. The 
mass of people are living in less crowded 
quarters, eating better food and wearing 
better clothes than ever before. Since 
people wisely insist on maintaining a high 
standard of living, once they have attained 
it, the English people will probably con- 
tinue to spend more freely than they ever 
did before. Working girls who never 
dreamed of wearing anything but cotton 
stockings in the old days are now wearing 
silk. The head of a business which em- 
ploys a large number of living-in people— 
people who are provided with their food 
and sleeping quarters—casually mentioned 
a girl employee who received three pounds 
a week wages in addition to her food and 
lodging, and who had reported to him the 
loss of a coat which cost nine pounds. 


Millionaire Shoemakers 


The average city wage of a workman is 
about five pounds a week; but in some 
sections of England the earnings are much 
larger. In the Welsh coal mines, for ex- 
ample, there are men who can earn from 
£1000 to £1200 a year if they wish to 
hustle—which they don’t often care to do 
nowadays. At that rate the miners would 
earn more money than the officials and 
managers. The average earnings at one 
Welsh colliery at a place with a peculiarly 
Welsh combination of letters in its name— 
Ebbw Vale—amounts to £800 a year; and 
£800 a year means nearly $4000 a year to 
an Englishman. Singularly enough, that 
particular colliery turns out the cheapest 
coal in the district," in spite of the high 
wages which it pays. 

The reports of large earnings come from 
all parts of England. One small town in 
Wales boasts of fifteen millionaires. The 
city of Northampton puts in a modest 
scream to the effect that it is the boot capi- 
tal of the world and that its boot manufac- 
turers have rolled up fortunes overnight; 
in fact, some of them seem to have devoted 
only a part of the night to rolling up their 
fortunes. The rest of the night has been 
devoted to blowing in the roll. The city of 
Norwich also makes boots, but it hasn’t 
made quite so many as Northampton, so 
that its manufacturers aren’t quite so rich. 
Therefore they are jealous; and in Norwich 
they sneer cruelly and remark venom- 
ously: ‘‘Touch a Northamptonshire boot 
manufacturer and he will jingle because he 
has so much money.”’ In Northampton 
they declare that two-thirds of the Al- 


lied Armies marehed in Northamptonshire ° 


boots. Without their boots, they say, 
“‘America could not have won the war.” 
And with that remark they burst into 
howls of merriment, significant of their 


opinion of the amount that America had to 
do with winning the war. 

Lancashire, Yorkshire, the Midlands— 
all industrial Britain is overlaid with 
money. Fine cigars and expensive cham- 
pagnes are being sold with tremendous 
fluency in those regions. All over England 
people are playing the stock market to an 
extent never before known. They aren’t in- 
vesting; they’re gambling. Some wealthy 
manufacturers were telling me about oil 
stocks which they considered good. I 
asked them what they were capitalized at, 
what their earnings were, how much they 
yielded on their purchase price. Not one 
of them knew or cared. They were merely 
gambling in them. 

No matter how prosperous an English 
business man may be, however, he is al- 
ways able to obtain great mental relief and 
relaxation from engaging an American in 
conversation and telling him what he con- 
ceives to be a few plain facts. I may say 
that the most popular indoor sport in Eng- 
land during the winter months is baiting an 
American. Government officials don’t do 
it, of course; or people of tact. But the 
average Englishman that an American 
meets can’t be happy until he rids himself 
of several remarks about America and 
Americans, delivered hot off the waffle iron, 
so to speak. Every American in England 
gets the same sort of talk wherever he 
turns. In England they are still dwelling 
on the fact that America entered the war 
about two years too late. They love to 
harp on that. I have a persistent feeling 
that years and years from now, when the 
members of that large body which gets 
under the wire in the so-called younger- 
generation class goes doddering over to 
England with long silky white beards wav- 
ing gently in the breeze, the English will 
still be referring caustically to our slowness 
in entering the war. 


The World’s Greatest Harpers 


The English are great people with whom 
to forgather. They speak our language, 
and they fight well and cleanly. They are 
wonderful people to do business with, be- 
cause their word is as good as their bond 
and they are steadfast in their associations. 
But they are given to overmuch harping, I 
think. They are the world’s greatest harp- 
ers. It is my belief that if an Englishman 
and a representative from any other nation 
entered a harping contest the Englishman 
would finish at least wine and a half 
harps ahead of his opponent. In addition 
to harping on our dilatory entry into the 
recent conflict they are greatly given to 
harping on the large amount of money 
which America made during the war. The 
common expression of opinion from an 
Englishman to an American is that Amer- 
ica during the war made all the money in 
the world. To hear an Englishman talk 
you might imagine that greedy America 
had left about eleven cents to be divided 
among the nations of the world, and that 
she had appropriated everything else for 
herself. This matter is never allowed to 
rest. I would even go so far as to say that 
it is never allowed to sit down. It has been 
sentenced to hard labor for life by the 
English; and whenever an American goes 
to England it is brought out and made to 
perform all sorts of arduous stunts. 

Even the people from the Belfast linen 
factories and the Northamptonshire boot 
factories and the industrial Midlands, who 
have emerged from the war with their 
wallets bursting at every seam—even they 
contribute to the harpers’ chorus. I have 
seen them stop right in the middle of an 
abstruse argument with a waiter regarding 
the respective merits of 1894 and 1907 
champagne, and plunge headlong into a 
full-toned harp relative to America’s cor- 
nering of the world’s money. There is 
nothing violent about their harping, but it 
is clearly intended to be a rebuke and a 
marked evidence of disapproval. They 
seem to regard every American as being 
personally responsible for these two serious 
defects in conduct. 

They also appear to labor under the 
impression that every American wool buyer, 
newspaper man, machinery salesman, shoe 
manufacturer and banker who comes to 
England was one of President Wilson’s 
personal advisers during the ante-bellum, 
the bellum and the post-bellum days. Dur- 
ing the past year they have acquired the 
piquant and novel idea that President 
Wilson alone was responsible for the cessa- 
tion of hostilities before the Germans were 
really whipped, and that if it hadn’t been 
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for President Wilson the fighting would 
have continued for some weeks, when the 
Germans would have been beaten to a light 
creamy froth. They are trying this on their 





| 


harpers; and it seems to sound pretty well | 
to them. They are passing it on to the — 


Americans with great frequency; and the 


earnestness with which they advance it — 


implies clearly that every American ought 
to feel abashed for having advised Presi- 


dent Wilson to do such a thing, and that he | 
ought to go right back to America and do | 


something about it. 


And then they harp on the America-won- | 


the-war stuff. They haul it into the con- 
versation and slam it up against the wall 
and mop up the floor with it. I cannot help 
thinking that if I lived to be 190 years old 
and went over to England and dropped 
into a restaurant for a dash of soft fodder 





for my ancient gums the man beside me — 


would say something derogatory about the 


weather and then leer at me and make a — 


sly remark about America winning the _ 
He would get that off about the time _ 


war. 
I was struggling with my suet pudding, 
and by the time I had finished he would 
have harped on all the other subjects to 
which I have referred above, and I would 


be weeping senilely into my dish of Cheddar | 


cheese. Americans usually don’t mind 
such remarks when they are made only 
eight or ten times; but when they are made 
with unfailing regularity by every chance 
acquaintance they begin to affect the nerv- 
ous system in a most pronounced manner. 

Much of this probably is due to the Eng- 
lishman’s passion for doing things in the 
ordinary way. Anything which isn’t done 
in the ordinary way is no end loathsome 
to an Englishman, as one might say. For 
example, the Englishman is greatly given 
to saying that something is extraordinary 
when it isn’t at all extraordinary. But to 
say “‘Extraordinary!” as a sign of some 
surprise is the ordinary way, so the Eng- 
lishman does it. An American friend of 
mine in England was addicted to the habit 
of wearing a collar whose size was the same 
as the size of his shirt. He had some shirts 
made by an English shirtmaker, and then 
tried to persuade him to make some collars 
whose size would be the same as the size of 
the shirts’ neckbands. But the shirtmaker 
wouldn’t. Collars were always made larger 
than the shirt. It wasn’t the ordinary way 
to make them both the same size. If made 
that way the collar would be too tight. 
Extrawdnry! He’d never heard of such a 
thing! It simply wasn’t done! It wasn’t 
the ordinary way! The American couldn’t 
carry his point. He had to give it up. To 
speak slightingly to Americans about mak- 
ing all the money in the world and winning 
the war and such things has come to be the 
ordinary way to talk to Americans. That, 
I believe, is the reason for a lot of it. An- 
other reason is the natural annoyance which 
a staid conservative feels when he looks at 
a very young, very lusty, very successful 
young person. 


Quick Work With Profiteers 


These things mean nothing, however. 
The Englishman is one of the best sports- 
men in the world, and he is playing the 
trying reconstruction game for all he’s 
worth. Some countries are cheating and 
dodging and lying and evading at every 
point of the game; but England isn’t. 
When there’s a coal shortage everybody in 
England shivers.and cuts down on his 
lights; when there’s a food shortage every- 
body cuts down on his food; when a man 
profiteers he is fined with celerity, enthu- 
siasm and vigor. 

A profiteer doesn’t have to be a very 
extensive profiteer to get it in the neck. At 
Dudley, in Worcestershire, a liquor dealer 
overcharged one penny on a glass of rum. 
The judge promptly soaked him five pounds. 
At Willesden a milkman was found water- 
ing his milk. It cost him five pounds also. 
A Willesden provision dealer overcharged 
a customer sixpence for a rabbit, and his 
adventure in profiteering depleted his say- 
ings by the little matter of ten pounds and 
costs. One of the large London department 
stores sold a hook and chain for fastening 
a fur collar for one shilling elevenpence 
ha’penny. The customer, on thinking it 
over, decided that she had been stung; so 
she went before the Westminster Profiteer- 
ing Tribunal and made a loud, penetrating 
roar, declaring that she could have got said 
hook and chain for one shilling and three- 
quarters of a penny if she had hunted a 
bit farther. The learned tribunal hear 


(Concluded on Page 73) 
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I have enjoyed hours and hours of delightful music with the 


AHOLIAN-VOCALION 


AM a business woman; secretary 
‘| to one of the giants of finance in 

the Wall Street district. Years of 
training for just the kind of a position 
I now hold lie behind me. Throughout 
the daylight hours my brain is keyed 
to respond to—to anticipate if I can— 
the mental workings of my employer. 
In the evening I must relax. Even 
reading is Breer too much of an effort. 

“Consequently, when a friend 
phoned me the other afternoon, asking 
me to come to her for the evening, say- 
ing something about ‘a surprise’ and 
‘some good music,’ I assented laconi- 


cally and then wished I hadn’t. 


* * * 


“As my friend opened the door that 
evening in answer to my ring, I heard 
a tenor voice of surpassing sweetness 
singing my favorite Scotch Ballad, 
“Bonnie Sweet Bessie, the Maid of 
Dundee.’ 

““Colin O’More, the new Irish tenor,’ 
was my friend’s reply to my inquiring 
glance. “Oh, not in person—but his 


voice, true to the life; and the voices of 
several others you know of are here too, 
and the vehicle that has brought them 
all is this’—she led me into her little 
living-room—‘allow me to introduce to 
you my new Aeolian-Vocalion.’ 


How glad I am now, that 
I went! 


“T stood still, listening delightedly, 
my weariness charmed away by the 
beautiful music. The wonderful natural- 
ness of the tones—the distinctness with 
which I could hear every word, swept 
aside in a moment the prejudice I had 
always felt toward phonograph music. 

“When my friend played ‘The Swan’ 
of Saint-Saéns, a Vocalion Record by 
Maurice Dambois, ’cellist, and by the 
manipulation of a simple-looking attach- 
ment called the Graduola, almost put 
me to sleep by a lovely, unmufled pian- 
issimo effect that I had never dreamed 
could come from a phonograph, I came 
to a prompt decision ! 


“And my own Vocalion has given me 
hours and hours of nerve- soothing har- 
mony—evenings of delightful music have 


been mine from that time to this.” 
* OK OX 


Vocalion Features 
TTONE—Due to the advanced and more scientific 
construction, the Vocalion produces richer, deeper, 
more beautiful and more watural tones than have 
hitherto been heard from the phonograph. 


TONE CONTROL—The Graduola, the 
artistic and exclusive tone-controlling feature of the 
Vocalion, enables the performer to shade and color 
the music as he will. It enables anyone to partici- 
pate in the playing of the record, to give voice to his 
own musical ideas and to prevent monotony by slight 
changes in the record’s stereotyped expression. 

APPEARANCE —In both outline and finish, 
the Vocalion establishes an entirely new standard of 
beauty for the phonograph. 

MECHANICAL PERFECTION —The Au- 
tomatic Stop on the Vocalion is an example of the 
perfection in mechanical detail characterizing this 
instrument. Simple, direét and absolutely depend- 
able, this device is the most satisfactory of its kind 
yet invented. 

UNIVERSAL TONE-ARM —This great fea- 
ture provides the means by which every make of 
record can be played upon the Vocalion. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


LONDON ¢ PARIS 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK CITY 


MADRID 


* MELBOURNE 


Makers of the DuorArt Pianola Piano— Foremost Manufaurers of Musical Instruments in the World 


Canadian Distributors : 








The Nordheimer Piano and Music Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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THE NEW SERIES HAYNES SUBURBAN 


PPRECIATION of the most advanced 
modern taste in closed cars is expressed in 

the new series seven-passenger Haynes Subur- 
ban, the ultra-luxurious, dual-type closed car, 
which affords the distinctiveness of a chauffeur- 
driven equipage when desired, as well as the con- 
genial familyatmosphereof an owner-driven car. 


This is accomplished by the lowering of the plate glass 
partition, making the entire interior a single compart- 
ment. The driver’s seat and forward division are 
trimmed in genuine leather; the rear compartment, 
with its wide, lounge-like seat and roomy auxiliary 
chairs, is upholstered in fine woolen cloth. 


Considered from every angle the new series seven-pas- 
senger Haynes Suburban is a choice exposition of the 
highest development of the coach-builder’s art. 
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Beauty, strength, power and comfort—these four 
essential factors of character in a car, which were 
developed and combined by Haynes engineers and 
designers, naturally rule in the creation of this, as 
well as all other Haynes offerings. 


The Haynes, America’s first car, now exhibited 
by the Government at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, National Museum, Washington, D. C., was 
invented, designed and built by Elwood Haynes, 
in 1893. 


The beautiful Haynes Brochure is descriptive of all 
the new 1920 and new series Haynes character cars. 
This Brochure, and prices, will be mailed to you upon 
request. Address Dept. 31. 


Tue Haynes AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
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- evidence as to the cost of the metals and 


various other matters, and after due delib- 
eration decided that it sounded suspiciously 
like a case of profiteering. A prosecution 
was therefore directed, and the department 
store appeared to be out of luck. 

Food in England is plentiful and reason- 
able in price, even for the English, in spite 
of rumors to the contrary. I was told be- 
fore arriving in England that I would be 
unable to get meat without a meat card; 
but I found as few evidences of meat cards 
as I did of great auks, which have been 
extinct for a number of years. Sugar and 
butter were not to be had except in small, 
sickly portions; and I doubt whether Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes himself could have lo- 
cated any cream. It all goes for the mak- 
ing of butter. There was milk in limited 
amounts, but all that I encountered tasted 
suspiciously as though it had been cleverly 
manufactured from portions of the Dover 
chalk cliffs and large quantities of water. 

The butter looked like butter and tasted 
like butter, but usually wasn’t butter at all. 
It was margarine. Even margarine was not 
overplentiful. The English have become 
skilled in the difficult art of disguising a 
very small piece of margarine as a fairly 
large piece of butter. Sometimes they 
bring it on in a round pat which curves up 
fatly in the middle. When pressed, how- 
ever, it collapses and becomes a disk about 
as thick as a poker chip. If one of these 
butter pats could be petrified and silvered 
it would pass almost anywhere as a half 
dollar. At other times they shave off a 
piece and curl it up so that it looks like a 
diminutive yellow football. This also col- 
lapses when touched, and makes a poor 
showing when applied to a slice of bread. I 
demanded butter in a London restaurant 
one noon, and was informed by the wait- 
ress that there wasn’t any, but that the 
manager sometimes hid away a bit of 
butter in a drawer for the steady custom- 
ers. She went away to see whether she 
could persuade the manager to part with a 
piece. When she returned she claimed that 
he had neglected to hide away any on that 
particular day. The financial director of 
the American Red Cross in London was 
trying to show me how to make a small 
piece of margarine stretch over an entire 
roll one evening when a head waiter ap- 
proached and regaled us with a long and 
thrilling tale of how a friend of his in 
another hotel had helped a man from 
Devonshire to get a room in a hotel, and of 
how grateful the man had been, and of how 
he had shown his gratitude by going back 
to Devonshire and sending his benefactor 
a whole pound of real butter. Real butter, 
mind you! And a whole pound of it! 
Butter, like most things in England, is con- 
trolled by the government and distributed 
over the country, so that one rarely gets a 
good look at a whole pound all together. 


Antique Eggs 


I asked the head waiter how long it had 
been since he had seen any cream. He 
hadn’t seen any for seven months. Sugar is 
also scarce. When it appears on the table 
at all it appears in small, mangy-looking 
lumps with worn-off corners. The average 
lump of English sugar presents the appear- 
ance of having been carried loose in a 
haversack during the four years of the war. 
The conventional English porridge, better 
known to Americans as oatmeal, is no 
longer sweetened with sugar in England, 
but with honey. This seems to have no 
effect on the consumption of this dish, and 
each Englishman continues to eat his weight 
in porridge every seventeen days. 

But outside of sugar, butter and cream 
there is plenty to eat in England; and if 
one cares to go over to Ireland, where Eng- 
land doesn’t enforce food restrictions, he 
will find great bowls of sugar and golden 
slabs of butter on the tables. One of the 
largest and newest hotels in London serves 
an excellent dinner for less than a dollar. 
Little things like eggs and bacon aren’t 
quite up to standard. The English eggs are 
strangely debilitated, and can be cooked 
for long periods of time without being 
greatly affected. Some of those English eggs 
should be tremendously popular in China, 
where venerable eggs are highly esteemed. 
Yet there have been times when I sus- 
pected strongly that some of the eggs which 
I got in England had been ejected from 
China by the Chinese authorities. The 
bacon also had a singularly tired taste, as if 
it had struggled for years against its fate, 
and had finally given up the fight and died 
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and been embalmed by a careless embalmer 
who used bad chemicals. It occurs to me in 
passing that most of the eggs to be found in 
England fall under the head of political 
eggs, or eggs which should be used only for 
throwing purposes. In London they tell a 
tale of a woman who had purchased a dozen 
eggs and didn’t care much about them 
when she looked into them in the seclusion 
of her home. She picked up one of the most 
evil specimens, marched back to the shop 
where she had purchased it and placed it on 
the counter with many signs of repugnance. 
“’Ave a whiff of ’er!’’ she commanded. 
“Tt’s a thing as I wouldn’t presume to 
throw at Lloyd George’s ’ead!” 

According to prominent English business 
men anybody who really wants a job in 
England can get it. One of them fairly tore 
his hair out over his inability to get work- 
men at any price. He said that he found it 
almost impossible, for example, to get car- 
penters, electricians and painters, and that 
when he did succeed in getting them they 
were so independent that they charged 
threepence an hour over and above the 
trades-union rates. 

Most of the large employers of labor 
with whom I talked agreed that the unrest 
was subsiding. Employees, they said, were 
becoming far more amenable to discipline 
than they were during and immediately 
after the war. Where it was formerly im- 
possible to rebuke an employee without 
having him walk off in high dudgeon, em- 
ployers are now able to protest against 
errors and slackness without being left flat 
on their backs by the insulted workers. 


The Agony Column 


“For the most part,” said the head of a 
large London firm, ‘‘employers realize that 
they must do more for their employees than 
they have done in the past. That realiza- 
tion is helping the situation immensely. 
We have got it firmly into our heads at last 
that we must look after our staffs if we 
want to avoid trouble and general chaos.”’ 

Whenthe government last winterstopped 
giving the so-called dole, which was the 
sum of money granted weekly to all ex-war- 
workers who were out of work, there was an 
agonized wail from all labor organizations; 
and the number of people out of work was 
represented as being very high. The figures, 
however, tended to show that there was no 
more unemployment than existed during 
prewar days. Many British laborers had 
an interesting habit of refusing towork while 
they could collect an out-of-work dole. 

England’s fighting men were well looked 
after. In November, 1919, more than 
3,750,000 men had been demobilized, and 
ninety per cent of that number had been 
absorbed into industry. 

Many ex-officers had hard times getting 
positions. There were 12,000 of them with- 
out work in London at the beginning of 
last winter. For the most part they had 
gone into the army while they were very 
young and before they had learned any- 
thing about business, and had frequently 
risen to high positions. When they left the 
army they found it difficult to get anything 
but clerkships, which paid very small 
wages. Many Englishmen claimed that 
the ex-officers couldn’t get positions be- 
cause they were too proud to take anything 
but the best. But the ex-officers said they 
couldn’t get anything at all. One former 
lieutenant colonel started a livery stable 
and frequently took his seat on the box. 
Daily a crop of them set forth their pitiable 
condition through that well-known British 
institution, the Agony Column of the 
Times. Do you know the Agony Column? 
This is how it runs: 


C—FE is anxiously waiting to hear from you. 
Broken-hearted.—Nick Y. “Pudding.” 

DISCHARGED OFFICER, 22, no money, no pros- 
pects. Do anything for a living wage.—Box V65, 
The Times. 

RHODA.—Only for you, dear love, do I suffer this 
ignominy. I know you will be true and trust me to 
the end.—HAL. 

IN DESPERATION I APPEAL by this advertise- 
ment to anyone for a JOB ata living wage; age 35; 
single; enlisted August, 1914 (Kitchener’s First 
100,000); commission, 1915; demobilized April, 
1919; over four years’ active foreign service; speak 
French, have good commercial knowledge and am 
very adaptable. Will do anything or go anywhere— 
in fact the farther away the better from this heart- 
breaking country. Agencies need not reply, but I 
shan’t be able to say “Yes” quick enough to the 
first genuine offer.—S. O. S., Box V 35, The Times. 


There is a highly efficient and capable 
American Chamber of Commerce in London, 
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which maintains large offices near the 
heart of the city and is always able to steer 
an American toward the person who can 
give him the most help. American business 
men who had come over to London to buy 
goods and had been unable to locate any 
because of the reduced production coupled 
with the large amount of orders on hand, 
and who were consequently standing round 
cold hotel lobbies and making themselves 
general nuisances by sobbing out their woes 
to anyone who would drink a whisky and 
soda with them—these depressed individ- 
uals, after a single trip’ to the American 
Chamber of Commerce, would be in a con- 
stant state of elation because of being put 
in touch with someone who could sell them 
leather egg cups or knitted nose warmers 
or buffed mouse skins or whatever it was 
that they wanted to buy. That’s the 
specialty of the American Chamber of 
Commerce in London—putting people in 
touch with somebody. They hold the run- 
ning high and the standing broad putting- 
in-touch record. They can at a moment’s 
notice write a letter which puts an Amer- 
ican in touchwith H. G. Wells or the manager 
of the Ross-on-Wye whiffletree factory or 
the auctioneer who has charge of the sale of 
two folding tricycles, fifty spittoons and 
ninety-eight Windsor chairs at the Airship 
Station, Mullion, Cary Cross Lanes, Corn- 
wall. It’s a great institution, and I’m glad 
to say a good word for it. 

Among other things they put me in 
touch with the Ministry of Munitions, 
which seems to have more things to sell 
than anyone else in England; in fact, I 
didn’t know that England contained as 
many things to buy as the Ministry of 
Munitions has to sell. Some of their par- 
cels are fairly sizable, such as a floating 
dock which will receive vessels up to 350 
feet in length, a cluster of obsolete warships 
and a neat bunch of steam trawlers; but 
there are other handier lots, such as half a 
dozen huckaback towels, sixty hair mat- 
tresses, 1530 coat hangers, a portable suc- 
tion grain-handling plant, 2000 drinking 
mugs, an eighty-ton road bridge, two small 
kitchen tables and as many other articles 
as there are marks in Germany’s war debt. 
I think there is nothing in the world that 
the Ministry of Munitions hasn’t for sale. 
I haven’t had the opportunity to read the 
extremely absorbing book of 176 pages 
which the ministry issues every little while. 
It gives a rather hazy and incomplete idea 
of what one can purchase from the govern- 
ment. I have peeped into its pages, and it 
has intrigued me greatly, especially the part 
which has reference to ammunition boxes. 
These can be bought very cheaply, and the 
book tells exactly how to make tool sheds, 
summerhouses, allotment shelters—though 
it neglects to state what an allotment shel- 
ter is—meat safes, feeding troughs, cycle 
stands, coops, garden seats and fencing 
out of them. As I say, I haven’t read the 
book, but I feel sure that if I wanted to buy 
enough clothes for an army or a million hop 
poles or a gross of fountain-pen fillers or a 
cocktail mixer or a couple of elephants I 
could find an address in the book which 
would tell me just where to get them. 


Suet Pudding Abundant 


The Ministry of Munitions reminded me 
how American business men were fre- 
quently going home empty-handed when 
they had come to England with the inten- 
tion of buying. The stock of goods which 
they have for sale, they think, will, if 
offered to American buyers, help to reés- 
tablish the trade balance between the two 
countries, and will also give American buy- 
ers goods on which they can obtain imme- 
diate delivery. If I were an American buyer 
in London I think that I’d make a bee line 
for the Disposal Board of the Ministry of 
Munitions at the Hotel Metropole before I 
went anywhere else. 

Production may have slowed up in Eng- 
land so far as a great many things are con- 
cerned, but I can state authoritatively that 
there is at least one thing which is produced 
with as much generosity as in the palmiest 
days. That is suet pudding. Those who 
have never been in England are probably 
unfamiliar with suet pudding. It is a 
dessert, or at least that is what it is called 
in England. It is gray and soggy, and it 
would take only a very few portions to 
make a ton. One portion tossed lightly 
against a wall would stick tenaciously to 
it; but several portions tossed against the 
wall would make the wall fall over. The 
production of suet pudding has not fallen 
off at all. It is very difficult to get any 
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other sort of dessert in England. Some- 
body advanced the theory that a great 
number of munition workers have gone 
into the manufacture of suet pudding, and 
that that was the reason why there is so 
much of it and why it keeps up its high 
standard of deadliness. The theory seems 
reasonable. 

The English have always been a very 
frank people; but four years of war seems 
to have made them franker than ever. 
This postwar frankness has cropped out 
particularly in the divorce cases which are 
keeping the English courts working over- 
time. People shake their heads sadly when 
they think of the enormous amount of 
work that the stenographers and clerks and 
judges and bailiffs and lawyers are obliged 
to perform from the beginning to the end of 
the divorce season. The situation is some- 
what similar to a long series of million- 
share days on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. It’s just a case of work, work, 
work for everyone connected with it. 

The frankness of these divorce cases is 
astounding. In the old days a lawyer 
usually had to drag unpleasant facts out of 
the principals by main force. Nowadays 
everybody jumps blithely to the witness 
stand and takes his inmost soul out of 
hiding and puts it through its paces for the 
admiring throng. Nothing is held back. 
Usually, too, in the old days the principals 
waited for their sins to find them out. 
Now they appear to take the greatest de- 
light in frankly confessing their sins in long 
letters to each other. These letters are 
produced in court and read loudly to the 
world. On the following day all the news- 
papers carry long, unexpurgated accounts 
of the proceedings. The English news- 
papers have always made a point of object- 
ing to the yellowness of American news- 
papers; but there are very few American 
newspapers, I think, which would print 
such unpleasant divorce cases with the 
complete attention to detail that the Eng- 
lish papers display. 


Plenty of Money to Spend 


England may be spending money, but 
she is doing it in a very decorous way. The 
theaters are jammed every night, but the 
people aren’t tossing their money to specu- 
lators in order to get the seats. Long lines 
of people form outside the theaters every 
night. Sometimes for an eight-o’clock per- 
formance the line starts to form as early as 
half past five o’clock in the afternoon. The 
restaurants are crowded to the doors every 
night; but for every person who drinks 
champagne there are a great many who 
don’t. There is a great deal of enthusiasm 
in England over the one step and the fox 
trot, which the American Army popular- 
ized; and American capital has started 
several dancing places in London in the 
past two years. All of them have coined 
money. The largest of them all was opened 
during the past few months, and the 
middle-class English flock to it in droves. 
But no alcoholic drinks are served in it, and 
the dancing is the most austere proceeding 
that can be imagined. The two American 
managers watch the dancers like a pair of 
sharp-shinned hawks; and the second a 
couple shows an inclination to shimmy a 
bit, or even to semishimmy, one of them 
dashes out on the floor and breaks the news 
that itisn’t done; itisn’t the ordinary way. 
And austerity reigns once more. 

England is spending money, but she’s 
making money as well. No one can accuse 
her of joyriding to destruction. 

One of London’s biggest business men— 
an American, by the way—was perfectly 
contented with the outlook. 

“Of course they’re spending,” he said, 
“‘and they’ll keep right on. They’re saving 
as well. My pay roll, for example, is twice 
what it was in 1915. We subscribed to 
$75,000 worth of war-savings certificates 
and offered them to our employees with a 
small bonus to the lucky number. They 
were taken in two days. We took another 
$75,000 worth, and they were gone in three 
days. Now we’re going to take another 
$75,000 worth, and they’ll be gone in a few 
days as well. Some people think that be- 
cause fifty pianos are sold in a short time 
the country is going to the devil. It isn’t. 
England is less off an even keel than any 
country in the world. We have unrest 
here, but it produces less high waves of 
discontent than it does anywhere else. The 
common sense of the British people is em- 
phasizing itself and will continue to empha- 
size itself during these difficult afterwar 
days.” 
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“‘Woman’s place is the home,” said 
Joanna. 

“The home and the child.” Rosalind 
was good-tempered about it. ‘I hadn’t 
any child, and my home was so organized 
that I could run it perfectly in twenty min- 
utes a day, yet I wasted years before I 
found work that wouldn’t hurt Howard’s 
feelings. Aren’t they curious—men?” 

““They’re sweet,’ said Joanna warmly, 
dreamily. 

“They do try,’ Rosalind granted them, 
relenting over some memory. ‘You will 
have to take one sooner or later, Joanna; 
especially now that you have a whole 
house.” 

“Oh, yes, I want to,” was the placid an- 
swer. ‘“‘Only—it’s very funny, Rosalind, 
but if a man falls in love with me there is 
always something the matter with him. I 
have noticed it for years.” 

Rosalind was concerned. “What sort of 
thing?” she asked, ready to do something 
practical and efficient about it if possible. 

“Oh, serious drawbacks that you can’t 
overlook—drink or two feet shorter than I 
am or they already have a wife or they say 
‘How?’ and ‘What say?’ Other women get 
such lovely ones!”’ 

A breathless maid serving more tables 
than was humanly possible thrust a lunch- 
eon card between them. They ordered in 
turn the two desserts, but two hectic trips 
to the pantry brought back the news that 
both were out, so they accepted baked 
apples, receiving each a blackish dome of 
tough skin with a shrunken residue of apple 
lurking under its folds. Joanna sawed with 
fork and spoon, but Rosalind laid down 
hers with the gesture of one who gives up. 
The subject had apparently been dropped, 
but suddenly she returned to it. 

“What is the matter with your chief?’ 
she asked. 

“Matter with him?” 

“Yes; for you.” 

“What is the matter with King Albert of 
Belgium?” Joanna spoke patiently. “I am 
about as likely to be offered one as the 
other.”’ 

Rosalind thought that over. ‘‘Why?” 

Joanna began to smile broadly. “He is 
too finished and complete and reasonable 
and right; he couldn’t 
stand me—away from 
the office.” 

One could see Rosa- 
lind mentally setting the 
chief beside Joanna and 
appraising the result. 

“But he has almosttoo 
much common sense,”’ 
she said, then paused, 
surprised at Joanna’s 
burst of laughter. “I 
mean, I think you would 
be good for him,” she 
explained. “He has im- 
agination enough to 
appreciate you, Joanna. 
Even I havethat. I met 
him one night at a dinner 
and he talked about you 
in a way—well, it made 
me wonder, that’s all.’’ 

Joanna sighed. 
“Don’t,” she said. “It 
is disturbing.” 

Then she signed a 
check that would once 
have stood for real food 
and they went out from 
electric light into radi- 
ant spring sunshine. 

“Tt’s funny,” Joanna 
said at parting. ‘“‘I or- 
dered an enormous lunch 
and I suppose [I ate it. 
I didn’t notice, but I 
think I must have. And 
yet I don’t feel very dif- 
ferent.” 

““No—you wouldn’t,”’ 
Rosalind permitted her- 
self to murmur, but 
Joanna did not hear. 


Rosalind stopped her 
car before Joanna’s door 
at the appointed minute 
on Sunday morning. Jo- 
anna, of course, kept her 
waiting, and came down 
breathless, dropping 
things and apologizing. 
It was curious that one 
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so invariably late did not get over suffering 
about it. Howard had not come. 

““He said he was promised for golf, but I 
suspect that he did not want to break in on 
the party,’ Rosalind explained, her hands 
resting on the wheel as though they were 
glad that they need not give it up. She vis- 
ibly enjoyed her own quick skill as they 
swung into the crowded avenue. 

Cars were streaming forth by the thou- 
sand like bees from a hive, all bound for the 
apple blossoms and dogwood of the great 
green world outside. The people on the 
sidewalks looked touchingly lonely and left 
behind. 

After they had escaped the city Joanna, 
leaning back in a simmering content, de- 
veloped her scheme of life. 

“The firm has been too beautiful about 
it.”’ She loved the firm and took its signs of 
appreciation as bursts of pure generosity. 
“Instead of a summer vacation I am to 
arrange my work so that I can come out 
every Thursday night and stay till Mon- 
day morning. I will keep a cook out here, 
and she will have such a nice quiet week 
that she won’t care how many people I 
bring down over Sunday.” 

“‘T wonder,” said Rosalind. 

“Tn common decency she can’t,” Joanna 
insisted. ‘‘ Besides, I shall have only useful 
guests this first summer—people who can 
paint and paper and saw wood and plant 
vegetables. Oh, Rosalind, won’t it be fun!” 

“Especially for the guests,’ Rosalind 
observed. 

Joanna laughed. 
work with their hands. 
sculptor H 

“My dear girl,” Rosalind interrupted, 
“‘aren’t you forgetting that you are still in 
the early thirties? I don’t know at what 
age an unchaperoned woman can have men 
guests without scandal—but I shouldn’t 
think any girl would want to reach it.” 

Joanna looked dashed for a moment; 
then she had an inspiration. 

“All right, then; I won’t have a regular 
cook. I will have a working housekeeper 
who is a lady when she sits down!” 

She was touchingly pleased with her 
idea, but Rosalind was a pessimist about 
domestic inspirations. 


“Men really like to 
I know a young 





“She will be sitting down most of the 
time. And if you employ a lady you have 
to say ‘Suppose we clean the silver,’ in- 
stead of ‘Please clean the silver.’ It is a 
great bore.” 

White drifts of dogwood were holding 
Joanna’s dreamy gaze. 

“The woods look the way the floor did 
the first time I whitewashed a ceiling,” she 
said, then returned to her problem. ‘‘‘Sup- 
pose we clean the silver,’”’ she tried it over. 
““*“Wouldn’t it be fun to clean the silver?’ 
I don’t mind saying that so long as I don’t 
actually have to do it.” 

“You might. And she would be afraid 
to stay alone in the house the nights you 
were away.” 

Joanna admitted that that was a diffi- 
culty, but shrugged it off. 

“‘T shall have an idea presently; you can 
solve anything if you have to,” she said 
blithely. “Oh, isn’t it great to have spring 
come, and go out to meet your own dear 
first-born house!”’ 

They mounted into the hills, rejoicing in 
the earth’s spring song but too used to 
freedom to realize the wonder of skimming 
the land unaided and unprotected, as it 
would have been called in the young days 
of their mothers. Joanna’s mother had 
helped to bring it about, but Rosalind’s 
at sixty had been reluctant to risk herself 
outside of her own garden without a gentle- 
man. 

Small adventures befell them. Once on 
a detour they took a wrong turn, because 
Rosalind had a man’s objection to asking 
the way. A tire had to be replaced, and 
Rosalind seemed to do it in three move- 
ments. Near their own village they came 
up with a man in uniform walking slowly 
on a lame knee, a heavy bag in his hand. 
They stopped, of course, and took him in, 
and Joanna turned in her seat, her face 
alight with welcome. 

“Are you just arriving home?” she 
asked, thrilled at helping on the happy 
drama of reunion. 

He looked at her remotely, darkly, like 
one reluctant to leave some somber pre- 
occupation. 

“This is not my home,” he said; and the 
topic was closed. 





He Moved Furniture Under Mrs. Roberts’ Direction Until His Fat Face Was Crimson 
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Joanna had to go on. Every man in 
uniform was her heart’s kin, and a wound 
made him her own child. 

“You were in the aviation service,” she 
said, smiling recognition of his cap. 

His attention came back slowly; he had 
to take off his cap and stare at it before he 
could wholly grasp what had been said. It 
struck a wrathful laugh out of him. 

“Service,” he muttered. ‘Service!’ 

Then he replaced the cap and turned to 
the landscape as though he had done with 
her. He was not intentionally rude; he 
was only behaving exactly the way he felt. 
Though he must have been at the end of 
the twenties his smooth face had a peren- 
nial boyishness; unruly brown hair lay 
rough on his forehead, and under scowling 
eyebrows little sea-blue eyes looked out 
from a world of their own with scant heed 
for the world of others. The long thin 
limbs showed a jerky nervousness. 

His silence grew oppressive. Rosalind 
dropped an occasional remark as though he 
were not there, but Joanna felt tangible 
currents of distress coming from the back 
seat. Something was acutely the matter. 
They passed through the village, hence- 
forth Joanna’s own village, but she could 
take no account of its long main street, 
where shops and houses and churches were 
indiscriminately strung, following the line 
of the valley. At its farther end Rosalind 
looked over her shoulder at the passenger. 

“Where would you like to be put down?” 
she asked. 

Her manner was subtly disciplinary, a 
reminder that he had scarcely played up to 
his opportunities. He started. “‘Oh—I 
meant to get out at the post office.”’ 

She brought the car to a stop and turned 
to face him. 

“That was at the other end of the vil- 
lage,’’ she explained very distinctly. “‘You 
are as far away from it now as you were 
when we picked you up. I supposed you 
would tell us ——” 

He had gathered up his bag, fumbling 
over it, and stumbled out of the car. “Oh, 
I am sorry. You were kind—thank you,” 
he exclaimed, looking hopelessly toward 
them from some far-off place of lost souls. 
Then he limped hurriedly away. 

“Queer individual,” 
Rosalind disposed of 
him, starting the car, but 
Joanna was leaning out 
to look back. 

‘Something is fright- 
fully the matter,” she 
said unhappily. “And 
he is so lame—with that 
heavy bag. Oh, Rosa- 
lind, couldn’t we turn 
and pick him up again?” 

Rosalind thought they 
would look rather silly, 
chasing him down Main 
Street and probably be- 
ing refused. He was not 
a very mannerly person. 
Joanna continued to 
look behind them until 
she saw another car stop 
for the limping figure; 
then she settled back 
with a sigh. 

“‘Thope he remembers 
to get out this time,” she 
said. ‘If he would only 
have told me what was 
the trouble I know I 
could have got an idea 
forhim. Thereis always 
something you can do.” 
Then she was cheered 
by an inspiration on her 
own account. ‘“‘I have 
it! I will get a slightly 
wounded soldier to pro- 
tect the housekeeper, 
and he can help a little 
about the place for his 
board. Isn’t that per- 
fect?” 

Rosalind was not so 
sure. ‘‘ How will you find 
one?”’ she asked. 

‘Advertise. Adver- 
tise for both of them.” 

Joanna began work- 
ing out advertisements 
on the back of an envel- 
ope. Then they turned 

(Continued on 
Page 76) 
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See the fresh, bright colors; feel the soft, light 
textures of the new Spring Emery Shirts. 


















You can do just that and do it best right now— 
March rith to 18th. This is Gme"y Week. 


Haberdashers everywhere are showing the new 
distinctive patterns and textures. 


To you—knowing the value of quality plus good 
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Pre-shrunk! 
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on Emery shirts. It opens the way for the back 
collar button and saves fuming with a starched- 
down buttonhole pocket. 











The skirt or tails are cut full length and 
stay put. 







The shirt is expertly tailored. Patterns are 
matched in the front and in the cuffs. Just a 
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taste. 


Look for Gnerly when you buy shirts. 


W. M. Steppacher & Bro., Inc. 
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from the oiled road into a green lane and 
stopped before brown gables with lace edg- 
ing, set in a tangle of old garden. Joanna’s 
heart was opened, the birds began to sing; 
kings might never know the living rapture 
of that moment. 

“‘Good morning, my house,” she said. 

“You didn’t forget the key, did you?” 
said Rosalind. 

Joanna silently held it out, but Rosalind 
had her appreciation of the event and 
waved it back. 

“No; you open the door,” she said. 

The apple blossoms were at the full and 
beginning to drop but the lilacs were bud- 
ding into glory. Their warm breath envel- 
oped Joanna as she mounted the steps of 
her own front porch and put the key in her 
own front door. It swung back on a nar- 
row strip of hall, dim, chill and musty. 

“Of course it needs airing,’’ said Rosa- 
lind. 

Sitting room, dining room, back hall, 
kitchen and maid’s room below; three bed- 
rooms and bath upstairs; furnished—so 
much they had known from the agent. 
They went from room to room, Joanna 
silent, Rosalind more and more fluent, pil- 
ing up encouraging comment. 

“The living room needn’t be so dark,” 
she urged. ‘‘It’s the shape, and the piazza 
roof. That is a nice old sofa—and you 
don’t have to keep the patent rocker or the 
carpet. Here is your octagon dining table 
and the fireplace that had not smoked. 
Good reason, my dear—it has never been 
lighted. But it probably doesn’t smoke— 
why should it? And you can do something 
to the tiles; they don’t have to be orange 
and pink. It has been shut up all winter— 
that makes any house smell. You have a 
very decent hall; and this must be ——”’ 

She opened the door into the kitchen, 
then hastily closed it again. 

‘“We must see the upstairs. One of the 
bedrooms is quite large—as large as you 
need. Of course when you have a delight- 
ful sloping roof like yours it is bound to 
come down into the bedrooms more or less; 
you ean stand up straight by the bed and 
bureau, anyway. Isn’t a tin tub quaint? 
I haven’t seen one for years. I would open 
the windows, but they have to be propped 
with sticks, and the sticks are gone. Look 
at the lovely outlook you have—hills and 
your own apple trees.” She put a light 
hand on her friend’s shoulder. ‘“‘With a 
good roof and a good cellar you can do any- 
thing in between. And you have your 
mother’s furniture and rugs. That will 
make all the difference.”’ 

Joanna standing in a stuffy, stained, 
closetless room with the roof bearing down 
on her head and two gable windows in its 
remote corners came slowly up to the sur- 
face on a long breath. Rosalind, feeling 
speech coming, tightened her kindly hand 
and smiled hard. 

“Oh, isn’t it too wonderful!” Joanna 
breathed. 

Rosalind looked sharply into her face, 
but found there only a swelling content. 

“Tt is all to be done,” Joanna went on. 
“‘T was so afraid it might be nice enough so 
that I would have more or less to leave it; 
but it gloriously isn’t. Oh, I can push out 
the partitions and begin all over; do it 
room by room, as I earn it, till it is per- 
fectly sweet from top to bottom. My head 
is simply popping with ideas. Oh, Rosa- 
lind, it will take years and years! Wouldn’t 
it be cruel if I died now and couldn’t do it!”’ 

Rosalind looked from her glowing face to 
the dingy surroundings that she had been 
so gallantly defending, and sank down on a 
richly ornamented golden-oak bed. 

“Joanna Maynard, you are either a fool 
or a poet,’”’ she said irritably. ‘‘I should 
hate to have to decide which.” 

Joanna took no interest in which she 
might be. Inspiration was at the flood. 
She went mooning about, upstairs and 
down, tapping on partitions, climbing out 
of windows, taking measurements and 
making unexplained calculations. Rosa- 
lind went up the hill to inspect her own 
delightful house, expertly built, right and 
complete at every point, and stayed longer 
than she intended, planning her garden, 
but when she came hurrying back Joanna 
had not noticed her absence. She ate some 
lunch because it was put into her hands, but 
she was of no earthly use as a companion. 
Her whole being was given up to creation. 
Rosalind contemplated Nature as long as 
she considered reasonable—she sincerely 
enjoyed Nature on her own grounds, with 
her own garden and her own view, but was 
a little bored with it elsewhere. Then she 
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put Joanna into the car and turned toward 
home. 

“We will leave the key at Mrs. Hag- 
gerty’s,” shesaid. “She will give it a rough 
cleaning before you come. Just let her 
know a couple of weeks beforehand.” 

Joanna rose to the surface for a surprised 
moment. 

“Oh, I am moving in Thursday,” she 
said; and slipped back again. 

They were nearly home before she 
emerged, tired, smiling, at peace. 

“‘T haven’t been very good company,” 
she apologized. 

Rosalind did not deny it. “I didn’t 
mind; but you could not do that with a 
husband,” she observed. 

Joanna was no longer interested in hus- 
bands. ‘‘I must put in my advertisements 
to-night,’”’ she said, bringing out the scrib- 
bled envelope. ‘‘See if you think that this 
will do: 

“fA professional woman spending half 
the week in country cottage wants a 
competent cheerful working housekeeper, 
widow or middle-aged.’ 

“Would you say anything like, ‘Must 
not object to carpenters’? They will be all 
over the house.” 

““No; but I would say, ‘Must be a good 
plain cook.’’”? Rosalind’s tone conveyed a 
criticism. . 

“Of course! I meant to put that in,” 
Joanna said hastily. ‘‘I will say, ‘Must be 
a good plain cook and willing to do a little 
of everything.’ If I could only get a 
widowed carpenter or a lady plumber who 
cooked on the side!” 

“Well, you can’t,’”’ said Rosalind, who 
was tired. 

“T know. Here is the other: 

“«Wanted, by a professional woman who 
is in town half the week, a slightly disabled 
soldier who will protect housekeeper in 
summer cottage and help about the place 
for his board.’ 

‘He will have to apply by letter, for I 
have only three evenings, and the house- 
keepers will take those. Would you say 
‘Give references’?”’ 

Rosalind’s headshake gave her up. 
“Heavens, what you will get!’ she said. 


Joanna’s net, cast out into the city, drew 
in a strange collection. Worn-out school- 
teachers were ready to come provided that 
they need not lift anything heavy; and 
broken-down seamstresses who had never 
cooked, but thought they could; and South- 
ern gentlewomen who were willing to do 
anything that was not menial; and heavily 
built, sullen-eyed foreigners who called 
themselves Swiss; and a shabby sporting 
Englishwoman who thought the experi- 
ence would be no end of a lark; and coldly 
competent housekeepers who wanted from 
seventy-five dollars a month up. And 
Joanna had only to give a faint outline 
sketch of the present condition of her house 
to frighten them all away. 

Rosalind coming into the office for news 
on Thursday found her still cookless. 

“Then you can’t go out to-night,” she 
said. 

“Yes, I can.” Joanna was gloomy, ob- 
stinate. ‘I shall miss the lilaes if I don’t. 
I can eat cereals. I am tired of the whole 
lot of them. Can’t cook without gas! 
Can’t see without electricity! If another 
woman asks me with a cold suspicious eye, 
‘Whatis your profession?’ Ishall say i 

“You will do nothing of the sort,’’ Rosa- 
lind interposed. Joanna was often shock- 
ing. Nodoubt an early diet of her mother’s 
books was to blame. ‘‘Why don’t you go 
properly to an intelligence office and 4 

‘Because she has to be a chaperon when 
she sits down! You wished that on me 
yourself. If I ——” 

The telephone interrupted. A _ lovely, 
silvery, half-laughing voice apologized for 
intruding. 

‘“‘T am out of town, and I have only just 
seen your advertisement,”’ it explained. “‘I 
called up your house. If you are not al- 
ready suited I think I am just what you 
want!”’ 

A smile of heavenly relief began to 
smooth out Joanna’s face. ‘“‘I am sure you 
are,”’ she said. 

Half a dozen sentences settled it. Joanna 
waved aside references; Mrs. Roberts did 
the same by inconveniences. She could 
come that afternoon, would meet Joanna at 
the ticket office. “I’m little and blond,’ 
she said. ‘‘And I shall know you. I can 
tell by your voice just how you look.” 

The gay musical note of laughter made 
it evident that anyone who looked like 
Joanna’s voice looked very nice indeed. 
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“You can recognize me by my suitcase,” 
said Joanna. ‘‘It is the worst one in New 
York.’”’ And she turned back in triumph to 
Rosalind. “I always land on my feet 
sooner or later,’’ she said. 

The way that Rosalind rose to go was a 
comment, but she did not give it words. 
‘‘Have you found your soldier?”’ she asked 
instead. 

The soldier responses had been few and 
disappointing. Only two had been willing 
to come without pay, and one of those was 
in a wheeled chair. 

‘So I had to take the other,” Joanna ex- 
plained. “I couldn’t see him, for he was in 
the wilds of New Jersey and his letter only 
came this morning, but he sounded all 
right, so I telegraphed for him to follow me 
down to-morrow. I thought perhaps he 
could cook if no housekeeper turned up. 
He referred me to two clergymen,” she 
added in answer to Rosalind’s expression. 

Theclergymen appeased Rosalind. “What 
branch of the service was he in?” she 
asked. 

“‘T don’t know; but the poor boy has a 
stiff right arm. He says he can do a good 
deal with his left. His writing was a little 
unsteady but perfectly legible. His name 
is Benjamin Brewer. I sort of like it, don’t 
you?” Joanna’s kind eyes already moth- 
ered her soldier. ‘“‘The summer will build 
him up, and then I will get him into some- 
thing with a future. If the place helps one 
soldier I shall feel that buying it was worth 
while. Those good, plucky boys! Perhaps 
later I can take the wheeled-chair one too. 
I ache over him so!” 

: ee in her eyes passed into Rosa- 
ind’s. 

“Give me his address; I will look him 
up,” was all she said, but Joanna glowed. 
Rosalind’s looking up meant always prompt 
and practical measures. 

“You perfect trump!” she said. 

“Put it that way if you like,’’ was the 
enigmatic answer. 


Mrs. Roberts also looked like her voice. 
She was very blithe and light and pretty, 
and at first sight dismayingly young, though 
subsequent glances added on successive 
years. She came unerringly through the 
crowd to Joanna. 

“T knew it!” she said happily, putting 
out a minute hand. 

Joanna’s senses were charmed, but a 
cold doubt rose from secret reservoirs of 
what must have been race experience, since 
she had had no specifie experiences of her 
own in the matter of employment. 

“But you don’t look like a working 
housekeeper!”’ she objected, smiling. 

Mrs. Roberts was undaunted. ‘‘What do 
they look like?”’ she asked. 

“Well, I don’t just know,”’ Joanna had 
to admit. 

“T can cook, I can sew, I can clean 
house’”’; she made a song of it. “‘And you 
said ‘cheerful’ in your advertisement; that 
was what made me want to try it. I’m 
cheerful. I am alone in the world, I have 
to do something to support myself. Why 
not this?” 

It certainly sounded all right. Joanna 
forcibly shut off the part of her being that 
was acting like Rosalind and accepted her 
good luck at its face value. This was mark- 
edly high. As they joined the crowd 
streaming to the train people looked at her 
pretty companion and looked again; eager 
hands helped them with their bags; a 
youth sprang to give up his seat, that they 
might sit together. Mrs. Roberts accepted 
it all as the natural attitude of a pleasant 
world, but Joanna made surprised dis- 
coveries. She was seldom aware of the 
traveling public about her and she had not 
dreamed that entering into relations with 
it would feel so festive. It was like being 
preceded by trumpets or followed by ap- 
plause. She was vastly entertained. New 
fields of thought opened before her so 
interestingly that she forgot to follow the 
life story that Mrs. Roberts gave her with 
businesslike candor. Joanna was always 
forgetting to listen, and so being left in 
embarrassing ignorance. She gathered that 
Mrs. Roberts as a girl had had everything, 
and that at some period since she had lost 
everything, and so had learned the domes- 
tic arts; but Joanna missed any character- 
ization of Mr. Roberts that might have 
been given, and also his end. 

“Oh, well, it will come up again,” she 
consoled herself. One could not very well 
admit that attention had wandered at such 
a point. 

Joanna, enraptured with the dream house 
she had seen beyond the dismal reality, 
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had had no attention to spare for what 
Rosalind Messenger saw, but at the jour- 
ney’s end she woke up to a vague anxiety 
as to what her housekeeper might see, and 
tried to utter warnings. It was done re- 
luctantly, tenderly, as one might say of the 
beloved, ‘‘He isn’t really handsome, you 
know,” to discount any possible disap- 
pointment. But Mrs. Roberts was dis- 
mayed at nothing, and when at last they 
passed under the purple plumes of the lilaes 
and crossed the sill of home she was musical 
with little cries of delight. 

Three days of violent scrubbing and air- 
ing had made a difference. Old carpets 
were gone; lamps were filled and shining 
clean; soiled wisps of curtain had turned 
luminously white; a fire was burning in a 
well-blacked stove, and materials for a first 
meal were piled on the kitchen table. Mrs. 
Haggerty was a jewel—of great price. 

They wandered over the house, leaning 
from every window to greet the hills raised 
to blue and amethyst mountains under the 
last sunlight streaming through the western 
gorge. They reached up from the grass for 
apple blossoms and brought in armfuls of 
lilaes and visited the brook; and Joanna 
went down to the village for whitewash 
and brushes, that the little room off the 
kitchen might be made sweet for their 
soldier. Already they were calling him 
Ben. From the treasure trunk, fruit of 
many movings, they chose the gayest 
chintzes to brighten his war-shadowed eyes, 
a soft Navajo rug for his war-weary feet. 
Darkness came before they could settle 
down to dinner. Later, under the sloping 
roof, Joanna lay burningly awake half the 
night in her lumpy bed, amazed before the 
overwhelming richness of life. 

She was up at daybreak, whitewashing 
and planning, and by seven o’clock she had 
two carpenters on the field, ready to begin 
on the upstairs partitions; but behind one 
of these the housekeeper still slumbered. 

‘She is probably tired out,’’ Joanna con- 
ceded, and set her men to tearing down a 
crumbling back porch as quietly as possi- 
ble; but an hour later she came out to 
suggest that they drop things hard. 

“‘T want a few good crashes,’’ she ordered, 
and listened critically, a glass of milk sus- 
pended in one hand. 

“All right, lady—down she goes,” was 
the amused answer, and an avalanche to 
awaken the dead followed. It was signifi- 
cant of the eternal boy even in carpenters 
that from that hour Joanna never had any 
trouble getting men to work for her, though 
richer neighbors often begged in vain. 

Mrs. Roberts was heard to jump. Water 
ran, then there was a smell of lamp smoke, 
connected no doubt with curling tongs, for 
when she came running down the stairs her 
head was a golden glory. 

“Oh, I am sorry! Are you starved 
dead?”’ she cried. 

Joanna, confronting a working house- 
keeper in a pink smock and the smallest 
of white pumps, felt another surge of the 
ancient doubt. Yet last night’s steak had 
been nicely broiled, and buttercups had 
floated in improvised fingerbowls. To sus- 
pect a worker merely because she was a 
sight to charm the eyes was not sensible. ; 

“Oh, I ate things. Get your own break- 
fast and then help me clear the way for the 
carpenters,” Joanna said, trying to sound 
as cheerful as her logic demanded. ‘‘We 
shall have to sleep anywhere these next 
few nights.” 

“T think it will be fun,” was the blithe 
answer. 

Three-quarters of an hour later the 
housekeeper carried her breakfast table out 
into the sunshine,and decorated it with a 
trail of grape leaves. From her seat on an 
old garden bench she waved to Joanna, 
who was dragging a bureau past an upstairs 
window. 

“‘TIsn’t it heavenly?”’ she called. 

Joanna wiped her forehead and agreed 
that it was. Perhaps her tone fell short of 
enthusiasm, for Mrs. Roberts, pouring her 
golden-clear coffee, went on to explain: 

“Tt takes so long to get a stove burning 
if you let the fire out overnight, don’t you 
think? After this I will bank the coal so 
that a shake or two will give us a good hot 
fire. We can ask those nice carpenters to 
carry up a few scuttles for us every night.” 

Rosalind Messenger had said depressing 
things about the price of coal and the ad- 
visability of cooking with kerosene, and 
Joanna tried to pass on her wisdom, but 
Mrs. Roberts countered with a positive 
““Yes—and where would we get hot water 
for our morning tubs? I hate cold, don’t 
you?” (Continued on Page 79) 
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Your breakfast in your 
bed on Sunday morning — 


AND a pipe of Velvet afterwards. That’s 

the life! That’s when Velvet’s lazy old 
mellowness just seems to get next to you 
and tickle you ’most to death. 


As Velvet Joe says: “Blessed be hard 
work so’s we can knock off and smoke a 
lazy pipeful.” 
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Maybe you think that mild tobacco can’t 
have much taste. Maybe you think tobacco’s 
got to be strong to let you know you’re 
Smoking. Wrong twice in the same place! 


There isn’t any tastier, realer pipe tobacco 
than honest Kentucky Burley. And after 
it’s been aged in the wood two years it’s so 
Smooth and mild and mellow 
that—well, it’s Velvet! 


No use a-talking. There’s 
more Smooth smoke and sunny 
good fellowship in a friendly old 
pipe of Velvet than you'll find 
anywhere else in a month of 
Sundays. 
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In Canada OC. 





hite Teeth with Klenzo 


(Se ae dazzling white teeth—white bécause the enamel has been 
cleaned and polished smooth— 


White because the enamel is freed from every bit of discoloration and 
tartar—white because Klenzo brings out the marvelous beauty of the enamel. 


Klenzo’s snowy whiteness is just one more evidence of its purity and 
refinement—whiteness that goes naturally with white teeth. By keeping the 
enamel polished white, Klenzo protects the teeth from bacteria and decay. 








There’s a new sensation in store for you with your first tube of Klenzo— 
that cool, clean feeling that comes after a vigorous brushing with 
Klenzo—that stimulating sensation of mouth cleanliness that refreshes like 
a shower-bath. Know that Cool, Clean Klenzo Feeling. Show that smiling 
Klenzo signal—White Teeth. 


Sold exclusively by The Rexall Stores 


throughout the United States, Canada, and Great Britain. 8000 progressive 
retail drug stores united into one world-wide service-giving organization. 





UNITED DRUG COMPANY, BOSTON TORONTO LIVERPOOL PARIS | 








(Continued from Page 76) 

Joanna had not thought to say that back 
at Rosalind, and so had no answer ready. 
She could not have told why her heart was 
so heavy as she went back to her bureau 

ushing. It ought to be such glorious fun. 

very new nest building had been one long 
carol of joy; that this supreme opportunity 
should find her peevish and worried was 
ridiculous. 

“T didn’t sleep enough,’”’ she consoled 
herself. ‘‘To-morrow our soldier boy will 
be here to help and it will feel different. I 
can’t say she isn’t cheerful,” she added 
grimly as a burst of song came from the 
garden. 

Mrs. Roberts presently flitted up on her 
little pumps and finding Joanna in the act 
of taking down a bed cried out in protest: 

“You ought not to work so hard. Those 
two nice carpenters will do all this for you. 
Let me ask them.’”’ She was halfway down 
the stairs before Joanna could stop her. 

“They are getting seven dollars a day 
apiece.” It seemed a sordid objection and 
Joanna made it reluctantly. ‘I would 
rather not interrupt their work if we can 
help it. Now if you would take one end of 
this headboard s4 ‘ 

Mrs. Roberts worked very hard for ten 
minutes, breathing heavily, nursing hurt 
fingers, dropping down to recover with 
gasps of laughing apology, and Joanna, 
usually the most friendly and good-humored 
of mortals, darkly refused to notice or re- 
spond. The situation was growing strained 
when a knock below released them. 

“‘Perhaps it is our soldier !’’ Mrs. Roberts 
cried and dashed downstairs. 

Joanna had meant to greet him at the 
door herself, and was ashamed of the re- 
sentment that held her back when she 
heard the housekeeper on the stairs with a 
mascyline step following. She started for- 
ward, wiping her dusty hands. It was the 
butcher. 

“He is going to move those heavy things 
for us,” Mrs. Roberts announced. ‘‘Isn’t 
he too kind?” 

The butcher came in beaming on his 
prey, the summer resident. He was.ready 
to do anything to oblige. He could always 
mail letters. He could bring out anything 
they might want at the druggist’s or the 
emporium or any of the shops that did not 
deliver. He moved furniture under Mrs. 
Roberts’ direction until his fat face was 
crimson, and the housekeeper having com- 
missioned him to buy her three hair nets, 
blond, cap shaped, rewarded him by an 
order of two lamb chops. 

“T will get two more from the other 
butcher and see which is the besty’’? she 
confided when the still hopeful and obliging 
victim had gone. 

“What other butcher?”? Joanna asked 
feebly. 

She had stood by miserable with protest, 
longing to tell the poor man that her ac- 
count would scarcely be worth such labors; 
it had felt dishonest not to tell him; and 
yet she could not seem to rebuke her kind 
little housekeeper. 

“Oh, there is always another butcher,” 
Mrs. Roberts chanted. “There he is now,” 
she added as a second knock summoned 
her down. 

This time it was an equally obliging 
grocer. Joanna looking from a window saw 
him taking away 9 barrel of old cans and 
bottles that had been left in the cellar, and 
on his face was a foolish smile. Lively re- 
partee with the iceman followed, and Mrs. 
Roberts came running up to announce that 
he knew a laundress and would carry their 
clothes to her every week, as he went right 
by her door, and it would be no trouble. 
Then the milkman passed, and she went 
flying down the lane to catch him with a 
good will that was warming. She was a 
nice little thing! She evidently found her 
first tough subject in the milkman, who 
could be seen making surly answer, but she 
stood at his wheel with her hands. in her 
pink pockets and her white pumps firmly 
planted until even his lean and leathern 
jaw relaxed and he nodded a half promise. 
Joanna watching the tableau suddenly 
laughed aloud. 

“My chaperon!”’ she said. 

Things went better after that. It was 
not a rapture, like that first nest building 
in the woodshed a quarter of a century 
ago; nor intoxicating, like some of the later 
movings; but those had been light-hearted, 
irresponsible affairs; and if this was more 
sober it brought a new and fascinating ex- 
perience of power. She had always played 
her game within the limits of other people’s 
doors and windows, but now the roof was 
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the only limit except the financial one, and 
that grew dangerously unimportant as 
walls crumbled before her and her dream 
began to take shape. She secured more 
workmen. To say ‘‘Do this!” and straight- 
way it was done savored of magic. Before 
noon, however, she had to realize that 
Rosalind’s “‘Suppose we clean the silver!”’ 
was not a joke. The housekeeper was cheer- 
fully willing to keep herself busy, but she 
hated to be told to do anything as a younger 
sister hates it from an elder. She had al- 
ways a counter argument ready. 

“You needn’t worry at all about the 
housekeeping,”’ she assured Joanna as they 
sat down to luncheon. She had put the 
table on the porch in a flicker of sunshine; 
the bright green foreground of grass and 
apple trees seemed to be set sharply against 
the smoky blue hills, as though the distance 
between had been wiped out. Robins called 
and answered, and life was good. ‘Simply 
tell me when you don’t like anything and it 
won’t happen again,” she insisted. “‘You 
have enough to see to.” 

It sounded like a wise and comfortable 
arrangement. Joanna sat smiling assent to 
the cheerful conversation that she only half 
heard. She enjoyed having the pretty 
little person opposite. Rosalind had warned 
her that it would be deadly at meals. 
People like Rosalind, who would do things 
only in the accepted way, lost half the 
flavor of life. She was pointing this out to 
Rosalind so absorbedly that she again 
missed a chance of information about: Mr. 
Roberts. A floating echo of his. name 
brought her back just too late. Then the 
salad obtruded sharply on her attention. 

“Oh, there is something I don’t like— 
mustard,” she said good-humoredly, laying 
down her fork. 

Mrs. Roberts cried out with dismay. 
She was appalled at. the calamity. She 
wanted to compose a fresh salad, to open 
preserves, to make chocolate. 

“T thought I-had such a nice luncheon 
for you, but if you don’t like your salad it’s 
spoiled,’ she lamented. ‘And you will'be 
so hungry before night—oh, it’s too awful! 
Won’t you let me bring you a glass of 
milk?” 

Joanna protested, praised, laughed, but 
nothing could:console the housekeeper, and 


she finally submitted to a cup of chocolate. . 


It took a long: time, for the fire had gone 
down, and.it was not very good when ‘it 
came, but she would have taken anything 
by that time. Even mustard would have 
been preferable to so much grief. 

“Tt has been a miserable lunch for you, 
but anyway you won’t starve,” Mrs. Rob- 
erts said relievedly; and Joanna weakly 
praised as she set down the emptied cup. 
She did want everyone to be happy. 

“Now we ought to rest,’’ Mrs. Roberts 
declared. ‘‘I don’t see any sense in wash- 
ing dishes three times a day, do you? I 
will tuck these out of sight, and perhaps 
our soldier will help wipe them after dinner. 
I wish I knew what train the poor boy was 
coming on; I would go down to meet him.” 

She flitted off with her tray, leaving 
Joanna deluged with a fresh gloom. 

“What is the matter now?” she scolded 
herself. And then, as light answered her 
honest demand for it, she met it with 
amused scorn. ‘Of course he will fall in 
love with her! Why shouldn’t he? It 
won’t do him any harm, and she is old 
enough to be his—aunt. What does it 
matter to me?” 

And yet it did matter to her. She wanted 
to be very kind to her soldier boy, but if he 
was going to jump like those young men on 
the train to serve the housekeeper, it would 
not be half so glowing an experience. 
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“TI am, after all, the rudimentary female 
of our best sellers,’ she concluded surpris- 
edly. Rudimentary female had been one 
of her mother’s phrases. “But just the 
same, I am going to meet him first,” in- 
stinct made answer. 

The automobile service at the station 
had orders to look out for Benjamin 
Brewer and bring him safely to them, but 
Joanna decided to meet the afternoon ex- 
press herself. If he came on that popular 
train he might be lost sight of among the 
arrivals; that was the explanation she had 
ready in case she encountered Mrs. Roberts 
as she set out. Theoretically one need not 
explain one’s actions to the housekeeper; 
but the theoretical housekeeper does not 
ask direct and pleasant questions, and 
Mrs. Roberts did. Joanna slipped out by 
a side door and down the path that crossed 
her strip of woodland, making a short cut 
to the village. She was safely behind the 
birches and had relaxed her guilty speed 
when a surprised “‘Hello!’”? came up from 
the brook. Mrs. Roberts was kneeling on 
a stone, gathering watercress. ‘‘Where are 
you going?” she asked. 

Joanna made her explanation, irritated, 
yet coerced, and edging past. Mrs. Rob- 
erts looked down distressfully at her pink 
smock and white shoes, both showing signs 
of the day’s labor. 

“Oh, if you can just wait while I tear 
into fresh clothes I will go with you,” she 
exclaimed, starting up. “I won’t be two 
minutes!” 

“T can’t—there isn’t time,” Joanna 
stammered, and hurried on. A slow red 
had risen in her cheeks and she glowered at 
the beauty of the trail. “I hate telling 
lies,” she muttered. ‘Nobody has a right 
to make me tell lies!” Then, as irritation 
subsided, melancholy came over her like a 
bodily ill. ‘‘There is something wrong with 
me,” she worked it out. “That was per- 
fectly natural and sweet of her. I am not 
nice.”’ 

Others were down to meet the train— 
city ladies in cars with pastel-tinted veils 
swirling about their hats; local belles 
scantily covered, with distended hair and 
mouths like red gashes across their pow- 
dered faces; stout women from boarding- 
house verandas, asking each. other loudly 
where the parlor car would stop. The 
train came in, bringing’to each her own, 
and Joanna looked on ‘with warmly lit 
eyes, eager to spare_her soldier boy a lost 
and. homesick moment... Several soldiers 
got down with the crowd, but they were 
met or obviously knew where they were 
going. Joanna waited until the platform 
was cleared of all but an old man standing 
by a pillar with a bag, smiling about him. 
As she turned to go their eyes met, and see- 
ing a question in his she stopped. 

“Young lady, I wonder if we ain’t look- 
ing for each other?”’ he asked, beaming on 
her with tranquil benevolence. 

“T.am afraid not.’’:-She was very kind 
and sorry about it. ‘“‘I came to meet a 
soldier ——”’ 

And then. seeing that.a. squared visor 
jutted sharply above: the-round face and 
that the overcoat-dated from the Grand 
Army of the Republic she stopped short, 
her heart sliding coldly down-her side. 

“A slightly disabled soldier,’’ the gentle 
old voice went on. ‘‘My name is Benjamin 
Brewer—Cap’n for short. I got a ball at 
Gettysburg, but I’ve got some kick in me 
yet.’ He worked the good arm to show 
her. ‘‘I guess I can protect that house- 
keeper,’’ he added with a wheeze of enjoy- 
ment. ‘‘That advertisement, it’ did make 


me laugh!” 
Joanna stood rooted in dismay. 
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“But I meant a soldier out of this war!” 
she exclaimed. Then she saw a grieved 
shadow fall on the guileless face, and she 
could not bear it. She wrenched herself 
about. “But one war is as good as another 
to get wounded in,” she rushed on. “I am 
sure you will be the greatest possible help. 
And far more protection than a mere boy. 
I am very glad you came!” 

It really was not a lie. Joanna had long 
ago discovered that if you said a kind thing 
warmly enough you were sure to feel it 
before the words were fairly uttered. And 
after all, with so perilously pretty a house- 
keeper, it might be as well not to have a 
boy. Rosalind would say that. She saw 
that it was all for the best before she had 
her soldier established in the one remaining 
vehicle, and by the time they reached the 
house she was marveling at her own trick 
of alighting on her feet; for the captain, 
besides being a perfect dear, had been in 
his day carpenter, painter and gardener, in 
spite of the stiffened arm. He did not seem 
very poor; the ancient overcoat was evi- 
dently local color, for his clothes and bag 
were in good condition and there was 
obviously no care on his tranquil heart. 
Asked if he had a family he said “Oh, 
yes!”’ with the affectionate smile of one 
who has a very nice family indeed; but 
he offered no explanations. 

The front door flew open before them, 
and then Mrs. Roberts stood in stricken 
astonishment, staring at their soldier boy. 
She was all in freshest white and Joanna 
felt awkward and apologetic. 

“Captain Brewer is a war veteran—but 
it was the other war,’ she explained. 
“Captain, this is Mrs. Roberts, my house- 
keeper.” 

“Looks more like an angel to me,” said 
the captain happily. “I guess protecting 
her’s going to be a bigger job than I reck- 
oned on.” 

He wheezed with enjoyment and said it 
again, and the housekeeper’s frozen gaze 
suddenly melted into a smile. She put out 
a forgiving hand, and Joanna, relieved, 
turned back to pay her chauffeur. She had 
not noticed him until this uneasy moment 
when she had to decide whether he ex- 
pected a tip. Her fingers paused in her 
purse, letting the change fall back. 

“Where have I seen you before?” she 
asked. 

He started violently, absurdly, turning 
to her in hostile alarm; and memory sud- 
denly placed him in the uniform of an avia- 
tion officer on the back seat of Rosalind 
Messenger’s car. 

“Oh, we picked you up on the road last 
Sunday, that is all,” she hurried on, too 
kindly bent on reassuring him to wonder. 

The alarm subsided into weary relief. 
“Yes; some ladies did pick me up.” 

That was evidently all his memory had 
held of the encounter. He had lost pounds 
since Sunday, but he had partially emerged 
from his abstraction. He at least saw 
Joanna, and meeting the kindly concern of 
her look he lingered. 

“T hope I thanked you.’”’ He spoke with 
worried simplicity. Some discouraged par- 
ent must have said it to him so often—‘‘I 
hope you thanked them!’’—that the words 
had left their imprint on an absent mind. 

“You said the proper words,” said 
Joanna, and smiled. 

He could smile at himself, a faint, rueful 
acknowledgment that almost any attack 
would be justified. ‘I had to find work,” 
he muttered, and then, with a light of sud- 
den hope: “You don’t want a chauffeur, 
do you?” 

“I wish I did.’’ Joanna longed to help. 
“When I call up for a car, suppose I ask 
for you?” she suggested. ‘‘Wouldn’t that 
make a good impression at the garage?” 

She had helped. He seemed to straighten 
up all over. ‘‘Are you as kind as this to 
everyone?’’ he asked gravely, starting his 
engine. 

“Oh, well—to soldiers!’ Her sigh ac- 
knowledged the hopeless size of the debt, 
but his face only darkened and he reached 
forward impatiently for the clutch. She 
had to speak quickly: ‘‘What name shall 
I ask for?’”’ 

It seemed to her that the averted face 
flushed. ‘‘Oh—Jones,’’ he said, and sped 
away, leaving Joanna with an ache in her 
heart. 

So many people did that. She went in, 
thankful that there was apparently no need 
to ache about the captain. 

“People .are named Jones,’ 
to an inner doubt. 


, 


she argued 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Dealers and Users: 
é if Do not confuse this six-metal, elastic, everlasting Porce- 
lain used on this range with the ordinary bath tub 
enamel. This is the Porcelain that will not chip or crack 


from heat and cold, Sanico ranges are not skimped or 
cheapened in any way. Ranges made from this material 
carry a 25-year guarantee. 
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As Easy to Clean as a China Dish 


No blacking required—no polishing of porcelain or nickel. 
Just wipe clean with a damp cloth—that’s all. 


25-Year Guarantee Two Ranges in One 


of. 


ANICO Porcelain Ranges are also made 
with detachable reservoir or water coils, 
to burn wood or coal, in the same quality 

and colors as the SANICO Combination Range. 
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Beauty 
Finished in 


glistening San- 
ico Porcelain and 
brilliantly polished 
heavy nickel of 
plain design. Col- 
ors: Azure Blue, 
Snow White or rich 
Dark Blue, with a 
fallmg snow finish 
in white. Search 
the world over and 
you could not find 
a more beautiful 
range. 

















Write For Catalog 


Every SANICO Porcelain Range has this 
binding guarantee attached. Coated inside 
and out—ovens and flues included—with 
six-metal SANICO Porcelain. Can’t pos- 
sibly rust anywhere. Gives a lifetime of 
satisfactory service. 


EASTERN AGENTS 


STOVE & REPAIR CORPORATION 
230 Water Street, New York, N. Y. 
184 Mulberry Street, Newark, N. J. 


J. A. Williams & Co., 


The Minnesota Stove Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Belknap Hdwe. & Mfg. Coi; Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Burns gas, coal or wood. Has two 
full size ovens—use either alone or 
both at once—both bake perfectly 
with any fuel. Four coal lids—four 
full size gas burners—and Rutz Automatic 
Lighter. 





DISTRIBUTORS 
The Tritch Hardware Co., 
The Missouri Range & Foundry Co., East St. Louis, IIl. 


showing SANICO Rust-Proof Porcelain 
Ranges in their natural colors, and for a 
sample of beautiful Sanico Porcelain. Please 
mention your dealer’s name. If his stock 
has not arrived, we will see that you are 
supplied. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 


Strevell-Paterson Hdwe. Co., Salt Lake City, Utah HOLBROOK, MERRILL & STETSON 
Denver, Colorado 
Seattle Hardware Co., Seattle, Washington 


Sixth, Bluxome & Townsend Streets 
San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, California 
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(Continued from Page 34) 


breed, secretly paid to take a chance on 
going to prison. Under this third manage- 
ment and far enough removed from our- 
selves, we believed, the crash was to come. 

Fortunately for. the public the murder 
of Herman Rosenthal and'the Becker scan- 
dal and trial supervened. The Becker 
case chased. our backers to cover. They 
demanded their money and we had to close 
up shop before we were well started. The 
bonds were all in the banks and the public 
lost little if anything. But what a crash 
there would have been had we been able 
to continue for, say, two years. Here is 
the only failure of my life that I have 
belated reasons to be happy about. 

And now, my friends and foes, all you 
who have been amused or enlightened or 
horrified at my confessions, I ask your 
patience for. just one tale more. I think it 
the completest adventure of all my flagrant 
days and ways, the most involved and 
romantic of all my gaming. 

Not so perfect a piece of technic perhaps 
as my game of the banker and the talking 
typewriter, which I recounted in my first 
article, but after all a conception of a larger 
stamp. Perhaps I am wrong. You must 


judge. 

In the old days half a dozen years ago 
there stood a saloon at the corner of Broad 
and Beaver Streets, New York, remarkable 
for nothing save one of its familiars. He 
was a man of forty or worse, a tall, gaunt, 
skin-and-bones fellow, with streaked light 
hair and a vasty blond mustache. He was 
a bit stooped and just a shade careless as 
to dress. Whether he had an office other 
than this barroom I don’t know. If he had 
I never heard of it and feel certain he was 
never there unless he had a double. Day 
in and out he was at this bar chinning with 
the bartenders and waiters, exchanging 
gossip with the proprietor and holding end- 
less confabulations over the tops of the 
wooden tables warped into the corners of 
the saloon. 

His business was a peculiar one and 
obscure. He dealt in worthless assets as 
the bases for fraudulent companies. His 
goods were in the shape of claims and 
organizations to be used for flagitious stock 
flotations. He was never without a fine 
assortment. Did you need an oil property 
with the company already organized and 
incorporated in legal form? The gaunt 
blond in the Broad and Beaver Street 
saloon was your medicine. Or was it a 
gold mine you required, a nice new mine 
with never a spade wound in its virgin 
heart? The meager blond had it all beau- 
tifully incorporated under the laws of the 
sovereign state of Arizona. But mayhap 
you required a wonderful invention with 
its corporate being already extant? No 
difference; the pallid one had it ready 
prepared. The price was generally twenty- 
five hundred dollars cash down and no 
deferments of any sort. Specially fine 
bases for fraud brought five thousand 
dollars and the very purest gems as high 
as ten thousand dollars. 


I Buy a Mine in Mexico 


Just where this gentleman picked up all 
these properties and ideas I know not. 
Neither do I want to find out now. I sus- 
pect, however, that some of these dubious 
values passed through his hands more than 
once. I remember, for instance, a mining 
claim in Idaho which glowed under my eyes 
four times in the course of a dozen years, 
each time under a new name and as nucleus 
for a new stock jobbery. No matter. 

About six years ago a most brilliant 
scheme went swarming through my brain. 
I worked it out in detail in the course of a 
few lonely evenings and discovered that I 
needed a nice unbroken mine far off in some 
happy_valley, untenanted by mendacious 
men. I went to my elongated blond, bought 
him a drink,.mused with him over a table 
for the patient hours of a summer afternoon 
and relieved him of a jolly little silver mine 
down in the lair of Sefior Don Pancho Villa. 
Somewhere beyond Guadalajara it was. 
You mustn’t expect me to remember ines- 
sential details at this late date. I never 
saw the mine and, as in the case of the 
purple cow, I never hope to see it. 

Having possessed me of this pearl among 
mining properties I went to work. First 
of all a partner and next a dupe. Old Doe 
Leroy was about in those days—a venerable, 
sanctimonious, gabby old fellow to the eye 





and ear, but.at.heart one of the most en- 
gaging scalawags of the times. He’s dead 
now, I believe, and it doesn’t matter. 
Leroy was never his real name anyhow. 
I found the old Doc in his usual haunts in 
the roaring Forties and bade him stick 
round and be on hand. Times were lean 
with him and he all but wept into his beer. 

I now simultaneously opened two ac- 
counts with large reputable stock-exchange 
houses of the highest integrity. I took 
good care to see that each.of these houses 
stood at the very top. To do business with 
such concerns required about five thousand 
dollars each, which I cheerfully deposited. 
I now began operations, buying small lots 
of standard stocks through one house and 
selling them through the other. By watch- 
ing carefully and playing shrewdly any sen- 
sible man ought to be able to make his 
commissions in this sort of game, and I did. 
My purpose was not to make money, but 
merely to establish myself with these 
houses, to build up their confidence in me 
and to assume a respectable conservative 
veneer in their view. 


Enter Old Man Robinson 


This took six or eight months naturally. 
I had a business going in New York and did 
not grudge the time. When I finally felt 
that I was an established customer I went 
to my stock-exchange men and asked 
whether they could buy me any Arroyo 
Silver stock. 

“Arroyo Silver?” said the broker in sur- 
prise. ‘‘Never heard of it.” 

“Tt’s a little company down in Mexico,” 
said I. “I have a little information and 
want to pick up some of the stock.” 

“Now, Mr. Brown,” said the broker in- 
dulgently, ‘‘you’re too intelligent and con- 
servative a man to be bothering with 
mining stocks.” 

“Maybe I am,” said I, “but I know what 
I’m doing here. I expect to make a lot of 
money out of the Arroyo mine. See if you 
can pick up some stock for me. I author- 
ize you to buy up to two thousand shares 
at two dollars and a half or under.” 

The broker shrugged and consented. The 
result was that letters were at once sent 
out asking for Arroyo Silver. There was of 
course none to be had just then and the 
correspondents of my brokers were all told 
to be on the lookout for a block. This done, 
the foundation work was accomplished. 
The stage had been set, in other words. 
It was time to bring on the actors. 

This in a big con game is often easier to 
plan than to do. I had at the moment not 
a single prospect in list or in mind suitable 
for the size and kind of machination I was 
about. However, all things come to him 
who knows how to go and seek them. I 
recalled one of the strangest and most 
wondrous fellows in modern confidence 
gaming, Old Man Robinson, the train 
rider. 

For thirty-five years this man had been 
riding the trains up and down and back and 
forth across the country. For all those 
years he might have been found in the 
Pullman cars of the best trains going down 
to Palm Beach or out to California in the 
winter, scudding back and forth between 
New York and Chicago at other times, 
riding all the routes at various seasons ac- 
cording to the trend of opulent travel. 
Generally he had his own compartment or 
stateroom and he invariably passed him- 
self off as Robinson, the old circus magnate, 
who had been dead for many years when 
my hero’s adventures were at the full. 
This old vaurien was past sixty when I 
knew him—a bald, sharp-eyed, florid-faced, 
distinguished-looking fellow, deeply read, 
well informed, easy mannered and a bril- 
liant and charming talker. When he began 
his endless discussions and pointed yarns 
everyone in earshot attended and none 
ever left till he had done. 

The sod has healed above him now. That 
charming smile is ashen, that golden tongue 
dustand Old Man Robinson will go no 
more a-gaming.. But six years ago he was 
still among us.and I sent for him. He was 
to do for me what he had been doing many 
years, the thing. for which he rode the 
trains year in and season out. He was to 
introduce me and my beautiful silver mine 
to one of the lucred dunces he had met and 
cultivated as-he rode his trains, and for 
this service he was to have a tenth of the 
spoils. 











The finely drawn wire which leaps to cherry redness 


when you turn on the current is Chromel. 


heart of your toaster. 
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Without Chromel, the nickel-chromium alloy origi- 
nated and developed by Hoskins, Detroit, your home 
would be without electrically heated appliances. 

Until Chromel was discovered in 1906, electric 
toasters, electric irons—and all other electrically 
heated appliances—were impractical because their 
heating elements quickly burned out. 








THE HEAT RESISTANT METAL 


Today Chromel is the vital part of almost every 
standard electrically heated appliance made in America. 
And its presence in those devices assures long life and 


unvarying service. 


ESTABLISHED INDUSTRIAL USES FOR CHROMEL 


Because of its remarkable heat re- 
sistant properties Chromel is used as 
the heating element in Hoskins Electric 
Furnaces and for general industrial and 
laboratory purposes. It is the alloy 
most widely used for thermo-couples 
in the pyrometer field. Chromel is 
also resistant to acids. 


These properties of Chromel will sug- 
gest its application to many other pur- 
poses. More complete information 
bearing on specific heat problems will 
be promptly and cheerfully supplied by 
our Research Department, Hoskins 
Manufacturing Co., Detroit. 
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Soles or Uppers? 


Your soles wear out before your uppers, don’t they? 
You then have new soles put on—everyone does these 
days. Usually a good pair of uppers will last as long as 
three pairs of soles. 


Korry-Krome soles will outwear two pairs of ordinary 
soles. The first Korry-Krome soles you have put on 
by the cobbler will wear as long as the uppers. Ask your 
repair man to put them on and see for yourself. The dol- 
lars saved in a year are worth the experiment. 


Korry soles 


DOUBLE WEAR LEATHER 


Korry Soles are real leather, tanned by a secret 
process that makes them not only long-lived but pleas- 
antly flexible and permanently 
waterproof; and they won’t slip 
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If your repair man does not 
have Korry Soles for you, send 
us $1.00 and we will send you 
a pair of Korry-Krome half- 
soles (or two pair children’s, 
sizes up to thirteen), which any 
repair man can attach. Full 
soles, $1.75. Give size of your 
shoes. 


J. W. & A. P. HOWARD 
COMPANY 
Established 1867 


Corry, Pennsylvania 


EVENING POST 


Old Man Robinson came, saw and con- 
sented. That night he and Doc Leroy and 
I set out for Chicago, where Robinson had 
the ideal of our evil dreams safely stowed 
away in the Union Stock Yards with bags 
and bags of swinish money. Behold the 


approach! 


Our train was pulling out of Buffalo after 
midnight for the swift night run westward. 
Only Robinson, Doe and I remained in the 
smoking compartment. 

“This fellow I’m taking you out to see 
is no dunce, Billy,” said Robinson, gaz- 
ing out into the absolute night. “But I 
think he’ll fall just the same. You know 
why? He told me the story the first time I 
ever met him, on a coastwise boat out in the 
Pacific. Seems when he and his brother 
were young men they both had a chance to 
go in on telephone stock or something of 
the sort. The brother went in for it, but 
this old codger pulled back. You know 
the rest. The brother got rich and retired 
at forty or so, though this old fellow is still 
at it at seventy. Not that he’s not rich. 
Lord, he’s got ten piles! But he never for- 
gave Fate for switching him off that stock. 
He’s had a weakness for your game ever 
since. If you can make him think he'll 
clean up big enough to have the laugh on 
that brother of his he’s your meat. Funny 
about human nature.” 

And he was off into a set of his wonderful 
yarns. 

Mr. Peter Chapman, very wealthy sheep 
and hog man, was glad to hear from Mr. 
Robinson again and immediately invited 
him to his office. Robinson took me along 
for the introduction and I was pzesented 
to a tall, alert, well-preserved fellow past 
seventy with a weather-hardened face, a 
bristling white mustache and a very cold 
blue eye. If ever there was a difficult cus- 
tomer here he was. But he had money ad 
lib and could be worked for a big haul—if 
at all. His game was worth our best candle 
and IJ knew it. 

Robinson launched straight into the 
business in hand. I was Mr. Crosby and 
an old friend of his. Had heiped him make 
a bit of money in my day. Trouble with 
me was I never held onto much myself. 
I’d come to Robinson with a deal that 
looked good, but Robinson was tied up to 
the limit with a big circus merger and 
couldn’t spare a cent. 

“T know you like a good thing when it 
comes along, Pete,’’ said he, “‘so I brought 
this ‘young scoundrel out to you. Mind 
now, I say he’s all right, but that’s all I’ve 
got to do with it. Listen to him and if you 
like his proposition get aboard.” 

With that the genial old train rider went 
out of the door and out of my life—except 
for some financial adjustments between us, 
iis were made somewhat later and by 
mail. 

“Mr. Chapman,” said I when the door 
was closed, ‘I’ve got some valuable infor- 
mation. If I trust it to anyone’ who uses it 
my game is ruined, so I must. ask a promise 
from you—your word is all I require. 
Robinson tells me you keep that.” 

Peter Chapman chuckled to himself and 
spat a huge jawful of tobacco’ juice into a 
large but distant cuspidor. 


Playing the Fish 


“Young man,” said he, “with me you 
don’t have to get no promises. I keep ’em 
without makin’ ’em.”’ 

“Tf I give you this information and you 
decide not to come in on the proposition 
you forget what I’ve told you. Is that 
right?” 

‘Shoot!’ said he, and did as he said—at 
the cuspidor. 

I explained the Arroyo Silver situation. 
It was a stock that had been sold quietly 
some years before. The mine had never 
been worked owing to the death of the pro- 
moter. Lately silver had been found adja- 
cent and was certainly present in the 
claim. How I came to know this I could 
not discuss. 

The silver had nothing to do with us 
anyhow. The point was that a New York 
syndicate was secretly in the market for 
the stock, having confidential information 
about the silver. How I happened to be in 
on this I did not wish to reveal, but I could 
prove my assertion. 

“‘And here’s where we get on, Mr. Chap- 
man,” I said sententiously. “‘Those people 
don’t know where most of the stock is and 
Ido. Get me?” 

Peter Chapman spat, nodded and looked 
out of the window in a bored sort of way. 
I waited for a long time in exasperation for 
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some question. None came. I had to pick 
up my own thread. 

“Now what I need is money to buy up 
this stock. I can sell it.at a big profit over- 
night—within an hour. That’s why I come 
to you.” 

“Why don’t you option it and play 
whole hog?’ he demanded, seeing the weak 
point of my story in an instant. 

“Tried it,” said I. ‘‘The holders won’t 
do business that way.” ~~ 

“That’s funny,” he doubted. 

“Well,” I asked him, “if you had a 
block ‘of the stock and some stranger came 
along suddenly and wanted to buy an op- 
tion, what would you think?” : 

He saw the point and we settled down to 
an examination of my proposition. I have 
been through some pretty close question- 
ing, but none ever to compare with this. 
At the end of three hours the canny old 
man was still dubious, but I returned ever 
to one proposition. 

“Ask your own broker to find out quietly 
if there is a demand in New York. If he 
says no, I’m done. If he says yes, I’ve got a 
thousand shares of the stock and I'll let 
you sell it for me. That will establish the 
price.” 

“‘That’s fair,” he said finally. “What’s 
your proposition?” 

“Tt’ll take close to a hundred thousand 
to swing this whole deal,” I told him. “‘We 
will make at least a hundred and fifty 
thousand out of it. I want a third for my 
information and work. You'll be doubling 
your money on a sure thing.” 


Chapman Becomes Interested 


Peter Chapman eyed me and gave me a 
thin_cold smile. 

“We'll think about splittin’ after I go 
in,” said he. 

I tried to insist on an agreement as to 
the split. He smiled at me again in the 
same icy way. 

“Yer in no position ta argue,” said he. 
““You need money.” 

“Well, Robinson says you’re a man of 
honor,” I grudged at last. ‘‘I’ll take his 
word for it.” And we went to work. 

Next morning I turned over to Peter 
Chapman one thousand shares of Arroyo 
Silver stock, par value one dollar a share. 
He took it to his broker, one of whom I had 
never heard, and directed that it be offered 
for sale in New York at two dollars and 
fifteen cents a share. The Chicago broker 
wired his New York correspondent for an 
offer. Chapman’s New York representative 
naturally turned to his memoranda, saw 
that my brokers had inquired for some of 
this very stock a few weeks before, and im- 
mediately communicated. My represent- 
atives met the asked price of two dollars 
and fifteen cents and the word was flashed 
back to Chicago before the end of the day. 
So I bought a thousand shares of my own 
stock for two thousand one hundred and 
fifty dollars. Chapman received the money, 
noted the price and turned the proceeds 
over to me. 

“Good!” said he. 
buy it for?” 

“Under a dollar,” said I, ‘‘unless the 
stockholders have got word of the new con- 
ditions.” 

I now explained carefully to Peter Chap- 
man that there were five holders of Arroyo 
stock in Chicago. One had only five hun- 
dred shares, three had reasonably large 
blocks and one man had a great chunk— 
about fifty thousand shares. I suggested 
that we try the smallest holder first of all, 
and we did. For this purpose I had previ- 
ously planted a young woman in a rooming- 
house section near Chicago Avenue. We 
went to see her and asked if she had any of 
the stock. She seemed doubtful. Her 
father had left her some stocks, but she 
had discovered that they were worthless. 
Perhaps some Arroyo stock was among the 
lot. She would have to look. From the bot- 
tom of her trunk she hauled out a dusty old 
envelope and in it was a creased and 
smeared certificate for Arroyo stock. I im- 
mediately offered her a dollar a share for 
it, and I could feel the bitter disapproval in 
old Chapman’s demeanor. When he saw 
the apparent abjectness and ignorance of 
this girl he had expected to get the stock for 
fifteen or twenty dollars. For that very 
reason I had spoken first. 

The young woman considered. 

“T guess that’s what father must have 
paid for it, isn’t it?” she ventured. 

“Probably,” said I, ‘and you’re lucky to 
get as much back.” 


(Continued on Page 85) 


“Now what can we 
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OU’RE wise-o that you’ve been checking 

smokesport by the wrong route when you 
set the signal that lets Prince Albert tobacco 
tote-its-tale to your smokeappetite via a friendly 
old jimmy pipe! You never were on the receiving 
end of such a show down, such a joy’us hand- 
out, to lay flush against a pet smokehankering. 


For, Prince Albert’s refreshing flavor and fra- 
grance and coolness spark your smokemotor for 
record-speed-action and whirl you into sport 
sessions that you or any other man never hit 
before! You’ve got ’em running true to form 
when you ring-up pipe-pleasure-plus-P. A.! 

Prince Albert proves worthy of all the confi- 
dence and companionship any man will slip it. 





the national 
joy smoke 


Throughout the U. S. A. 
you'll find Prince Albert 
awaiting your welcome 
say-so. Toppy red bags, 
tidy red tins, handsome 
pound and half pound fin 
humidors—and—that 
clever, practical pound 
crystal glass jar with 
sponge moistener top that 
keeps the tobacco in such 
perfect condition. 


CRIMP curt 
LONG BURNING PIPE 
TOBACCO 
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Because, P. A. has the quality merit! And, 
to quality add our exclusive patented process 
that frees Prince Albert from bite and parch! 
Fact is, you can go to Prince Albert like your 
cut-out was wide open, and whether you part 
your hair in the middle or on the south side! 


From this distance it looks mighty much like 
your joy job will be trying to get-a-gauge on the 
number of P. A. smokes you can jam into the 
next twenty-four hours! For, when the listen of 
Prince Albert cuddles itself up to your highest 
top smoketaste you get the first degree of the 
Stay-Put-Society which has for its smokeslogan: 
“P, A.? Ill say she do!”’ 
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the fewest dollars, year in, 
year out—that is what 


Garford Low Cost Ton- 


Mile means to truck users. 
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That the United States Army has made Garford a Class A 
Standard is another proof of Garford serviceability 
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“‘T don’t know about that,’’ she doubted. 
“T think there ought to be some profit in 
holding it. all these years—that is, if it’s 
worth anything at all.” 

She was stubborn in a woman’s way, but 
finally sold to us-at a dollar-twenty. 

“Ya young fool,’ said Peter Chapman 
as we went down the stairs. “If yadda of- 
fered her ten dollars she’d’a’ sold at fifteen.” 

I pretended to feel ‘all kinds of a fool. 

“Well,” said I, “from now on I’ll let you 
do all the dealing.” 

“That'd be a lot better,” said Chapman. 

So the responsibility was shifted upon 
this crafty old man. 

These five hundred shares were offered 
in New York in the same manner and 
promptly brought two dollars and a half a 
aay the price I had advised Chapman to 
as 


_ The profits of this deal Chapman put 
into his safe and I was delighted to see him 
sit down with a pencil and figure out his 
ratio of return. He had made six hundred 
and fifty dollars on this small deal. 

“See here,” said he, “I thought you said 
we’d make a hundred an’ fifty per cent.” 

“We will,” said I. “‘When we get hold of 
the whole thing we'll make that gang in 
New York pay whatever we like—five or 
six dollars a share.” 

Please observe, my friends, that here was 
a build-up embracing a double pay-off or 
convincer. First I had sold stock through 
Chapman and he had seen me take a profit. 
Now he had put actual profits into his own 
pockets. He was ready for the test. 

While I had been handling Chapman my 
partner, Doc Leroy, had laid the rest of the 
plans. He had employed three temporary 
conspirators, whom he had picked up from 
his large acquaintance in the Chicago un- 
derworld. Two were women past fifty; the 
other a hard but innocent-looking young 
crook. One of the women was provided 
with a certificate for eleven thousand 
shares of stock, which paper was carefully 
spotted with acid and made to look time- 
worn. The other woman held similar cer- 
tificates for eighty-five hundred shares in 
three lots. The young crook had three cer- 
tificates also, each for five thousand shares. 
Finally Doc Leroy himself played the lead- 
ing rdle. He took lodgings in an Oak Park 
boarding house, where he passed himself 
off as a retired physician, a part as natural 
to him as the réle of business man to me. 
So the actors were all prepared. We waited 
only for the entrance of the hero. 

Peter Chapman had been properly ap- 
praised by Old Man Robinson. He had one 
great weakness; one deep fault. The mo- 
ment he had his hands on money made 
without effort out of a stock transaction 
his cold old head began to burn and leap 
with wild dreams of huge unearned re- 
wards. I sat up half a night with him while 
he went over and over fanciful figures and 
calculations mounting higher every time he 
went over them. Greed was fairly eating 
the old man’s senses out. For just a mo- 
ment I wondered whether the thing might 
not upset the old fellow’s reason and de- 
feat us at the very climax. 


Chapman Falls for It 


Next morning I met him at six o’clock. 
Heaven only knows what he wanted with 
me at that hour! He was simply insatiable. 
We were in his bank before the clerks had 
wiped the sleep out of their eyes. Chapman 
drew an even hundred thousand dollars 
from two accounts and we set out in a 
rented motor car to call first on the old doc- 
tor in Oak Park. 

Doctor Talmadge—otherwise Leroy— 
greeted us in the little parlor of his board- 
ing house, a very decrepit, soft-minded, 
garrulous old fellow. We inquired whether 
he still held some Arroyo stock which he 
had got years before. The old physician 
smiled childishly, rubbed his thin hands 
and began an endless narration. Ten years 
before he had attended a mining man who 
had a serious ailment-and the patient not 
having any money had given him: this 
stock. Wasn’t it wonderful? He had tried 
to sell it everywhere, but no one would 
give a penny for it. He had put it away 
into an old tin box with his birth certificate 
and his marriage papers and some old love 
letters and had forgotten about it years ago. 
Wasn’t it strange? Now it was suddenly 
valuable and was going to make his last 
years comfortable, He gushed away like all 
the old fools he was not. I, who understood, 
admired his acting, but I could see Peter 
Chapman’s contempt for a man younger 
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than himself and yet a doddering old weak- 
ling. Chapman could hardly hear the old 
doctor out. 

“Well, what'll you take for all you’ve 
got?” he interrupted brusquely. 

“T really don’t know,”’ the man hesitated 
in his thin old voice. ‘‘Guess I better run 
upstairs and get the papers. I really don’t 
know what I should ask.’ 

He walked to the door and paused on the 
threshold, the raseally old actor! 

“There was a young man here yesterday 
offered mea dollar thirty-five for it,’’ he 
trebled, disappearing into the hall. 

“What’s that?” spat Peter Chapman, 
sitting upright with a jerk. 

“‘Somebody’s ahead of us,” 
“Good Lord! Are we too late?” 

A string of oaths escaped the venerable 
livestock man. 


I gasped. 


“We've got to get this old fool’s stock | 


right now and here at any price,’”’ I whis- 
pered as we heard the physician coming 
back down the stairs. 

“Watch me!” said Chapman grimly, and 
I knew he had fallen for the hurrah. 


Figuring Paper Profits 


In ten minutes we were outside in the 


automobile with Doctor Talmadge’s fifty 
thousand shares in our hands and Chap- 
man’s seventy-five thousand dollars in the 
safe keeping of Doc Leroy, who was already 
taking off his slight make-up and getting 
ready to assume a second and more genu- 
ine role. 

I urged the driver to top speed with 
oaths and promises. We rushed back to 
Chapman’s bank, where he drew more 
money, and immediately charged off to 
find the other holders of Arroyo stock. We 
feverishly paid out our money and hurried 
away with the stock, thirty-four thousand 
five hundred shares more in the beautiful 
Arroyo. 

Curiously enough as we drove off from 
each successive house I thought I saw Doc 
Leroy in the act of entering. Was it possi- 
ble that he distrusted his new-made con- 


federates and felt it wise to be exceeding | 


prompt in his collections? 


At three o’clock that afternoon I drove | 


a weary but triumphant Peter Chapman 
back to his office in the stockyards and saw 
him tuck his stock tenderly away in his 
great iron safe. 

“Well, that cost us a pretty penny,” 
said he. 

“How much?” 

‘‘A hundred and twenty-six thousand 
five hundred.” 

“T didn’t think it would take quite that 
much,” I ventured apologetically. 

“Never mind,” said he sharply. ‘‘How 
much’ll we get for it?’”’ 

“Five dollars a share—no less.” 

‘What makes you think so?” 


“That man that was ahead of us yester- | ;; 


day undoubtedly was trying to buy the 
stock for the New York crowd. He had no 
idea we were on his heels and thought he 
could take his time. Pretty rough on them, 
eh?” And I took occasion to laugh. 

“You think they need our stock that 
bad?” 

“They must have it or we own the 
mine,”’ said I. 

Old Peter Chapman mused on this. 

‘We might keep the mine, at that,’’ he 
said after a while. 

“Not for me,”’ I objected. 

*“And why not?” 


“Mines are risky—stock selling is sure.’’ | 


‘Maybe you're right,’’ he admitted. 
‘*Well, then, how’re we gonna get five dol- 
lars a share?”’ 

““Send me to New York,”’ said I, ‘“‘with 
authority to dicker and I’ll get the best 
price I can. Personally my advice is to get 
five a share or hold on for a while, but you 
can do as you like.” 

“When can you start? To-night?”’ said 
the impatient old man of greed. 

“Tf you say so.” 

“Get ready,”’ said he. 

And he sat down again with his pencil 
and began to calculate the profit on-eighty- 
four thousand five hundred shares of stock 
bought at an average of a dollar and a half 
and sold at five. 

“‘Good-by,” I said when I had got my- 
self together. 

The old man looked up at me from his 
calculations and hemmed. 

“By the way,” he said with that hard 
cold twinkle of his, ‘twenty per cent. of 
this profit will be nearly sixty thousand 
dollars. That’s enough fer ya. Anyway, 
it’s all I’ll give ya.” 
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For fine hair and healthy scalp 


HE condition of a girl’s or woman’s hair reflects 
the health of her scalp. If the scalp g/ows with 
health, the hair will g/isten with beauty. The Pro-phy- 
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The bristles are permanently fastened through a 
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The Profession That Pays Big Incomes 
Never 


before have there been so 
many splendid opportunities for 
trained accountants— men whose 
training combines a knowledge of 
Auditing, Cost Accounting, Business 
Law, Organization, Income Tax 
Work, Management and Finance. 
Few professions offer better oppor- 
tunities to young men of ambition 
and intelligence. The tremendous 
business growth of this country has 
created a rich field for the expert. 
There are only about 3,000 Certified 
Public Accountants to do the work 
of the half million concerns needing 
proficient accounting service. The 
expert accountant is needed today 
in every big business organization. 


Knowledge of Bookkeeping 
Unnecessary to Begin 


If you are ambitious, you can train for one 
of these big positions. The LaSalle method 
will train you by mail under the direct super- 
vision of William B. Castenholz, A. M., 
C. P. A., former Comptroller and Instructor, 


University of Illinois, assisted by a large 
staff of Certified Public Accountants includ- 
ing members of the American Institute of 


Accountants. You will be given whatever 
training, instruction or review on the sub- 
ject of bookkeeping you may personally 
need—and without any expense to you. Our 
big free book on the accountancy profession 
fully explains how we train you from the 
ground up, according to your individual 
needs, from the simplest bookkeeping prin- 
ciples to the most advanced accounting 
problems. All text material supplied in the 
course has been especially prepared in clear, 
easy-to-understand language so that you can 
readily master the principles by home study. 
Send for the Facts Now 

Mail the coupon now and get our free book 
which fully describes our expert training 
course and tells all about our Money-Back 
Guarantee, C. P. A. examinations, state 
regulations, salaries and incomes, and how 
you can qualify for a high-grade accounting 
position without interference with your pres- 
ent position. Send in the coupon and find out 


how we have helped over 200,000 ambitious 
men, and learn what we can do for you. 


Valuable Book FREE 


A promis nt Chicago execu- 
tive sz 1yS: “Get this book ‘Te n 
Years’ Promotion In One, 
even if jit costs you $5.00 for 
a copy.” Let us send it to you 
free, with literature explain- 
ing how you can train for 
a Higher Accountancy job 
without interference with 
your present duties. Send —mfeerrrrrrrrrr rere TT cadena 
coupon today—NOW. 


2 MAIL THIS’ COUPON: = 2— 
La SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“The Largest Business Training Institution in the World’’ 
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your course in Higher Accounting. 
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“We'll argue about that when we sell,” 
said I truculently. 

““No argument to it; 
said he. 

I went down his hall smiling. Perhaps he 
was right, and again 

Two weeks later I telegraphed him from 
New York offering three dollars a share for 
the stock as the best price obtainable from 
the fictitious New York syndicate. 

“Refuse three dollars,’’ he wired back. 
“Will hold on for five.”’ 

That, my friends, is all. If the man I call 
Peter Chapman is still alive he is also hold- 
ing on for five. As for me, I let go imme- 
diately. I mean that Leroy and I sent Old 
Man Robinson his ten per cent, divided 
a hundred thousand net between us and 
called it a season’s work. 

I wish to point out that in this game 
figured all the elements of the perfect piece 
of con. The foundation work, build-up, 
and in-and-in were the most elaborate I 
ever used. The hurrah came about in the 
subtlest and surest possible way. And bet- 
ter yet, no mails were used and no provable 
crime committed. Peter Chapman cut his 
own bridges when he refused the offer of 
three dollars a share. He tried to make 
some trouble afterward, but I went on an 
extended journey and a year elapsed before 
he found me. He was a little weary by that 
time, pretty certain of what had been done 
to him and just as certain that he had no 
recourse. 

The two reputable Wall Street houses 
which innocently lent themselves to the 


I got the stock,” 
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game never knew what happened to the fab- 
ulous Arroyo Silver, I am sure. 


A word in parting and then no more. To 
many it will seem that the mechanisms of 
fraud I have exhibited in the course of my 
revelations display a singularly astute, in- 
ventive and able mind. That is, I expect 
many readers to purse their lips in pity and 
lament the misguidance of a real business 
talent. It is the commonest idiocy to say 
of the clever criminal, ‘‘What he might not 
have done had he used his gifts for some- 
thing straight.’’ Most of us indulge in this 
fraudulent piety. 

To tell a few truths I must leave myself 
out of the discussion. Let us speak of con- 
fidence men in general and forget that I 
was one. If it is true that con men originate 
from business there must be some sane rea- 
son for their conversion from respectability. 
One does not become apostate through 
success. Ergo if the con man leaves the 
safe-and-sure ranks of legitimacy for the 
swift-and-slippery walks of fraud it is 
generally because he has been a failure at 
business. That is not to argue that all 
failures become con men, but the reverse 
of the proposition is certainly very near the 
truth. 

All con men have been failures of one 
sort or another. 

It is ridiculous, of course, to assume that a 
failure is either a worse or a weaker man 
than his successful brother. He is often 
both better and stronger, judging him from 
the ethic or ideal viewpoint. But he has 
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weaknesses of a practical sort. He is not so 
well equipped for the world as it is and he 
does not get on. Very slight alterations in 
the environment would demonstrate his 
virtues and bring out the faults of the nor- 
mally successful man. 

So it is absurd to suppose that the con 
man is shrewder or better brained than the 
average business man. His devices seem 
remarkable only because of their devilish 
ingenuity. They are clever as stacking a 
deck or playing with sleeved aces may be 
clever to some minds. As a matter of whole 
truth a confidence game is usually devel- 
oped by a man who is inferior at straight 
play—the game of business. And he is in- 
ferior through weaknesses of temperament. 
Of these the commonest are overweening 
desire, that changeling of weak inhibition, 
lack of patience and concentration, per- 
sonal vanity and love of display and neu- 
rotic need of excitement. 

And neither is it true that any great gulf 
of morality lies between the con man and 
his victim. If you will go back over the 
story I have told, you will be struck by one 
general lesson: That the victims of swin- 
dlers were themselves at sharp practices 
when caught. Itis through the fundamental 
appeal of his games to the greed and basic 
dishonesty of mankind that the confidence 
man strikes at the purses of humanity. So 
there is just one general rule for escaping 
the con man and that is: 

Be strictly honest yourself. 


Editor’s Note—This is the last of a series of 
articles by Mr. Crosby and Mr. Smith. 





IT IS LIKE TO BLIND 


The waiting was long, but there was 
nothing to do but wait. The cataract 
would get thicker and thicker, and the 
world blacker and blacker until it disap- 
peared. Then the doctors would use their 
knives. After that I might see once more; 
or I might never see again. There was no 
certainty. Ten years before, my mother, 
whose eyes were like mine, died—blind. 
The surgeon’s knife had done it. The 
surgeon might do the same for me. My 
one eye was not a promising one. 

If this were a tale like some of those that 
Mr. Kipling used to write I should now 
describe the mental tortures through which 
I passed, my struggles to accomplish some- 
thing great before the darkness closed in 
forever. But this story is a true one, and 
I must confess that I did nothing of the 
kind. There were no mental horrors. My 
condition gave me very little concern. I 
thought little about it, and when I did 
think it was with a careless hope that all 
would come right in the end. I went to 
Florida by myself and set up glorious big 
tents with stoves, floors, furniture and all 
the comforts of a home. I lived alone, like 
a hermit; read, wrote, cooked and kept the 
camp neat. I could not see far enough to 
shoot, but I could feel the tug of a fish at 
my line’s end—and get him. I could cast 
a shrimp net and operate a trap for crabs. 
My tents. were overshadowed by giant 
oaks. There was blue water at the right 
and left and in front of me. 

Every night I watched the red sun going 
down behind the water; every morning 
I saw the edge of it rise above the horizon 
on the other side of my world. I bathed 
while the morning sky was still yellow. 
I lolled in a hammock when the sun was 
high. I nosed along the shore in my canoe 
as it sloped to the west, and when the last 
red rays darkened I turned in between my 
blankets and waited for it to rise again. 
These were happy, glorious days, and in 
them I forgot the dark shadow of the im- 
pending future. 

I lived that life for nearly two years. 
Then I came back to the North. Some- 
thing great had happened. The President 
had proclaimed a state of war with Ger- 
many, and the country was in feverish 
preparation. And something else had hap- 
pened, great to me if not to all humanity. 
Away over on the other side of the world— 
in Asia—a surgeon had discovered a new 
operation which might restore in a month 
the sight which had been fading for so 
many years. Three American surgeons 
had traveled over seas and mountains, like 
pilgrims to Mecca, and had brought it 
back with them. I investigated, I was ad- 
vised, I embraced the idea. I traveled 
alone to the Windy City, found my way 
unaided to the hospital, breakfasted with- 
out assistance, read the morning paper, 
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though with difficulty. I lay down upon 
the operating table. I felt the cocaine as it 
entered the eye, and the cleansing stream 
that followed it. There was a curious 
pearly shimmering, and then it was over. 

““Gentlemen,”’ said the surgeon, “‘when 
you tackle an eye with eighteen diopters 
of myopia, and get a result like this, you 
have reason to be thankful.” 

I thought that if the surgeon had cause 
to be thankful I had better cause, and I was 
thankful. 

During the three weeks that followed, 
lying with bandaged eyes, I made a hun- 
dred plans—plans that I had not dared 
think of for years. Iwasa bachelor. I was 
filled with life, filled with the capacity for 
pleasure, filled with the capacity for work. 
The world, which had been closing in on 
me for so long, now seemed opening out 
before me into glowing vistas of happiness 
and success. For three weeks this dream 
lasted. Then, one Friday morning in 
July, 1917, the surgeon told me very 
quietly that the operation had proved a 
failure, and that henceforth I was a blind 
man. For a minute I said nothing; just 
sat there on my bedside and watched my 
glittering horizon fade into blackness. 


An End of Worry 


“Couldn’t you have lied a little, just for 
a few days more?” I asked. 

“No,” he said; “‘I’m a bad liar.”’ 

I don’t want to talk or write about the 
next twenty-four hours. I don’t like to 
think about them. I kept quiet. I. asked 
no sympathy from anybody, and nobody 
offered me any. It wouldn’t have helped. 

At the end of the twenty-four hours I 
said to myself: “It’s bad to be blind, but 
it’s worse to be crazy. I must get a reader.” 

A girl from the Y. W. C. A. came to me 
two hours later. Sheread mesome magazine 
articles. I picked out a few problems and 
fixed my mind on them, fixed it as a bull- 
dog fixes its teeth in his enemy’s throat. 
The next day was Sunday. My reader was 
to come at one o’clock. At twelve I dined, 
then lay down to wait. She did not come 
at one. For an hour I hung onto the 
ragged edge of despair. If that woman 
didn’t come, how could I carry through 
another day? She came at two. 

I listened to a story from THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post. Then I dictated a humor- 
ous article—an imitation of Mr. Dooley. 
I had to spell out the dialéct for her, and 
she had to repeat each word. That was 
some stunt. I forgot all about Fate. From 


that moment until the present, as I sit’ 


here at my typewriter hammering out this 


story in words that I cannot see and on’ 


keys that I can only feel—from that mo- 
ment Fate has never given me an hour’s 
uneasiness, 


Next day the surgeon came back from a 
fishing trip and told me that I had not per- 
fectly understood him. He had once known 
a boy of fourteen who had rallied from a 
condition like mine, and if so-and-so hap- 
pened and such-and-such a state ensued, I 
might perhaps—and so on and so forth. 
My best plan would be to stay in hospital 
under observation until some more definite 
change, and so on. And I must stay very 
quiet, and avoid worry, and it was neces- 
sary that I should lie on my back as much 
as I possibly could. 

Well, I did lie on my back and I didn’t 
worry. Worrying was never my specialty. 
I knew I was going to have enough to eat 
for the rest of my life, and a reasonably 
warm place to sleep. I was a bachelor. 
There was nobody in the world dependent 
upon me. So I reflected that I was an 
extremely fortunate person. There are 
hundreds of newly blinded men who find 
no such comfort in their thoughts—men 
who are penniless; men who can see no 
way of earning a future livelihood; men 
who have a dread—perhaps an absurd 
dread—of poorhouses; men who have chil- 
dren to provide for; men who wonder 
despairingly what their wives will do when 
the pinch comes. In our present-day fic- 
tion wives under such conditions are al- 
ways faithful. Editors would not allow 
anything else; but in the story of blindness 
it is not invariably so. I know of several 
blind men whose only memento of a happy 
home is a judgment of divorce, and one or 
two whose wives have gone off with other 
men without even that formality. 

In the ward close to my room at the 
hospital was a young railroad worker whose 
sight was hanging in the balance of fate. His 
wife had not written him even a postal 
card since the day he left home. He had 
sent letters to her, but no answer came. He 
got leave of absence from the hospital to go 
home and find if she were dead or had 
deserted him. She was quite comfortable 
when he reached their little home, but had 
been busy, and one of the children had 
mumps. I would not have banked much on 
that woman’s faithfulness in time of stress. 

From pangs like this I was free. I lay on 
my back and did not worry. Great mis- 
fortunes, of which God has sent my share, 
never worried me. It was always a small 
thing that wakened me of nights—the in- 
juries and injustices that may not be 
deadly but that gall like a cocklebur under 
a mustang’s saddle. 

My girl reader read all day. I hoped a 
little, but not much. I inquired about 


blind people, their methods and education. 
I heard an article written by a woman who 
had become famous as a teacher of blind 
adults. She told of strong men weeping on 
her hands as she guided their fingers over 
(Continued on Page 89) 
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Taste Real Raisin Pie 


—Baked so the Juice forms a Luscious Sauce 


OCAL bakeries everywhere are using Sun- 
Maid Raisins to make rea/ raisin pie ac- 
cording to a tested recipe. 


This pie is baked so the juice forms a lus- 


cious sauce. Every bite of this pie is a rea/ 
delight. 


Order Ca/ifornia Raisin Pie from your gro- 
cer or bake shop. See what they send you, all 


ready baked so you don’t have to cook at 
home. 


You will like this pie because of its delicious 
flavor. Women will want it on this account 
also, and because of what it saves at home. 


Try it tomorrow. Order now. Say ‘‘Ca/i- 


fornia Raisin Pie, made with Sun-Maid 
Raisins.”’ 


SUN-MAID Raisins 





Always remember in buying raisins for 
cooking that Sun-Maids are the best. 
_. They are made from California’s 
finest grapes — grapes so tender, thin- 
skinned and juicy that they cannot 
stand lohg shipment. 


Californians know these table grapes, 


California Raisin Bread 
Your grocery or bake shop 
will also furnish California 
Raisin Bread—made with Sun- 
Maid Raisins. This bread 
offers a delicious change from 
the usual plain bread. 
The raisin flavor permeates 


the loaf. Children especially 
delight in this dainty bread. 

















but you may never taste them fresh. 
You can have them, however, in the 
form of delicious, tender, meaty, juicy 
raisins. 
All dealers sell them at the same price 


‘charged for others. Order a package 


now. 


California Associated Raisin Co. 


Membership 9,000 Growers 
Fresno, California 


Ask for 
Raisin Candy 
Delicious 
Healthful 

and Nutritious 














Three Varieties: 


Sun-Maid Seeded (seeds 
removed). 

Sun-Maid Seedless (grown 
without seeds). 

Sun-Maid Clusters (on the 
stem). 


Send for free book, 
“Sun-Maid Recipes,” sug- 
gesting 100 ways to use 
raisins. 
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LAW-KNOX products are instru- reducing solids to molten masses, 

ments of economy. They last and Knox Patented Water-Cooled Appli- 
last, and they impart permanency to ances typify the Blaw-Knox principle, 
construction. Every product is a as they give long life to the furnace 
means to fulfill Blaw-Knox service. and allow men to work in comfort. 
And that service is far-reaching. 


























Too, contractors and industrial 

Blaw-Knox Company merely asks plants know well the speed, durability 
what is to be accomplished. Then and economy of the Blaw Clamshell 
everything in engineering skill and bucket for digging and rehandling 
equipment is furnished to make the any loose bulk material. Each Blaw 
original plan an accomplished fact. bucket is built to meet special require- 


Whether a highway, subway or ments whether it is to serve one pur- 
sewer, concrete building or bridge is AGEs SABE 
to be constructed, Blaw steel forms Where a high-tension line is to be 
are designed to make that work carried, Blaw-Knox Company fur- 
permanent. Designed to make that nishes steel towers not just as a prod- 
work free. of inaccuracies and to uct is sold over the counter but as a 
j effect a tremendous saving over part of a service which definitely as- 
)  wood-forms. sumes the responsibility of carrying 


Blaw-Knox service is known and that line. 
appreciated in numerous fields. Wher- Blaw-Knox service is here to be 
ever high-temperature furnaces are called upon. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY, Pittsburgh 


Offices in Principal Cities 
These products are built and trade-marked by Blaw-Knox Company 
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Blaw Steel Road Forms are used extensive- 
ly inthe construction of America’s highways. 
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Three Blaw Speedster Buckets in the Centr 
Foundry Plant of General Motors Co., Saginaw. 
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BLAW STEEL FORMS for all kinds of 
concrete work—sewers, tunnels, aque- 
ducts, dams, culverts, bridges, retaining 
walls, factory buildings and ware- 
houses, columns, floors, foundations, 
manholes, subways, reservoirs, piers, 
roads, sidewalks, etc. 


BLAW CLAMSHELL BUCKETS and 
Automatic Cableway Plants for digging 
and rehandling earth, sand, gravel, 
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ir Arg: 5 -- — coal, ore, limestone, tin, scrap, slag, 
een be Designing and fabricating steel buildings is cinders, fertilizers, rock products, etc. 
" one of the main activities of Blaw-Knox Co, 


KNOX PATENTED WATER-COOLED 
Doors, Door Frames, Ports, Bulkheads, 
Front and Back Wall Coolers, Reversing 
Valves, etc., for Open Hearth, Glass and 
Copper Furnaces; water-cooled stand- 
ings, shields, and boshes for Sheet and 
Tin Mills. 

FABRICATED STEEL— Manufacturing 
plants, bridges, crane runways, trusses, 
etc. 

TOWERS—for supporting high-tension 
transmission lines. 


PLATE WORK—Riveted and welded 
steel plate products of every description. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY | 
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the lines of raised type. She told of men 
who tottered babylike as they took first 
lessons in walking, and who thought a 
journey round the block a vast achieve- 
ment. I knew I was not going to totter, 
because already, while my bandages were on 
and before the doctor’s verdict had been de- 
livered, I learned to find my way about the 
room and the corridor. Then and there I 
resolved to lean on nobody’s shoulder and 
to weep on nobody’s hand. 

Twelve weeks after the doctor’s knife 
had cut away my sight I left the hospital 
and traveled home alone. During these 
first days I bumped my head against 
doors, stumbled into footstools, and bruised 
my skin against the sharp corners of tables. 
I didn’t mind that. A friend took me out 
to walk. I did not totter as the California 
lady described her male pupils doing. I felt 
no timidity. The next day I went out by 
myself. But here I must admit something. 
I had a little sight left. I could see a glim- 
mer of the sidewalk. It looked like nothing 
more substantial than a wreath of tobacco 
smoke, but I knew there was solid concrete 
underneath it, so I threw up my head, 
squared my shoulders and started out at a 
swinging march. But it did require some 
nerve. In places the guiding smoke wreath 
seemed quite thick, and the going was not 
so hard. But sometimes it was very thin, 
and sometimes paled off into nothingness. 
Then I felt as though I was walking a 
tight rope in midair, but I pushed on. I 
knew the concrete was there. I stumbled 
over invisible dolls’ carriages and barked 
my shins painfully against pointed wagons 
that older boys use. Once my stick touched 
a solid object, and stooping down I found a 
great building stone, two feet long and ten 
inches through, which careless boys had 
left there. I rolled it off the walk and 
tramped on. 

That good old eye of mine, wrecked and 
ruined as it was, still tried to show me 
things. It carried no form, no shapes, no 
outlines to my brain, but it gave me queer 
unnatural colors in great irregular splotches, 
A street car, for example, looked like a 
great splash of vivid gold, beginning no- 
where, ending nowhere, having no form, no 
substance—just color. Where a dirty gray 
flight of steps was, lay a splotch of cobalt 
blue looking like anything but a flight of 
steps. I could not see where to put my foot; 
I had to grope for that spot as if it were 
midnight. The sky was so brilliant that it 
was like looking into the face of the mid- 
day sun, even though the day were cloudy. 
All this was without real value. It gave no 
practical help, but life was the brighter for it. 


Visiting Fellow-Sufferers 


I wanted to meet other blind men and 
learn how they lived, so I traveled alone 
to the state institute for the blind. A 
truckman met me at the station, loaded 
me and my baggage into his vehicle, and at 
last herded me up some stone steps and 
under cover. Then he went away, leaving 
me stranded on a sofa that had very little 
upholstery on it and an extraordinary num- 
ber of disabled springs. After a long time a 
bunch of blind and half-blind workmen 
came in from the broom factory and I was 
introduced, paying my footing with Egyp- 
tian cigarettes. I met one chap who was 
deaf, dumb and blind. He wanted to feel 
me all over to find what I looked like, and I 
let him. It seemed to me he deserved it. 
Afterward I learned that blind people have 
a passion for touching those whom they 
meet. Sometimes the wish is so intense as 
to be almost irresistible and they must fight 
it down to avoid offending. This poor fel- 
low, with but three senses left him, could 
not help gratifying the sense of touch, Also 
he made me tell my history from the cradle 
onward, while a benevolent friend trans- 
lated by hand pressure. 

After this I was towed across the campus 
to the dining hall by a totally blind work- 
man, who turned corners, negotiated steps, 
and marched away as easily as though he 
had fourteen eyes of the best quality. I 
was never able to see anything admirable 
in this institution except the heating appa- 
ratus and the girl who managed the library. 
People told me she was bright and pretty. 
I don’t know. But I shook hands with her, 
and can testify that those hands were ex- 
tremely small and shapely. Her voice had 
a ring of happiness in it, even of joy. She 
tore up and down stairs with cargoes of 
books in her arms that would have made a 
mule look askance. Her body seemed made 
of wire and steel springs. She rattled her 
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typewriter with miraculous speed. She 
filed or produced records as deftly as a con- 
jurer pulling rabbits from his hat. She was 
never tired, never cross. She had always 
been having the time of her life or was 
going to have it next week. 

And yet that girl had never seen the 
light of day. She had never seen a tree or 
a flower or a human face. Of course she had 
conceptions—conceptions of everything in 
the heavens above, and in the earth be- 
neath, and the waters under the earth. 
But how far did they resemble the reali- 
ties that passed before her closed eyes? 
No man could tell, because between the 
sighted and those born blind there are no 
standards of comparison. When I touch an 
orange or a pine cone I can see it in my 
mind as clearly as though I had a score 
of eyes, because I have touched and seen 
pine cones often, and the touch recalls the 
vision. But what of this girl who had no 
vision to recall? What monstrous or fan- 
tastic or beauteous shapes were called up 
before her by the touch and the sounds of 
the things about her. What did she see in 
that active little brain when she heard the 
singing of birds, or the ripple of water, or 
the storm lashing the forest, or the shriek 
of whistles and clang of alarm bells, or 
the roar of streets and market, or the 
cries of players at a game, or the murmur 
of voices and swish of silk as men and 
women circle to the strains of music? To 
her mind men and women may look like the 
pea-green monsters in the visions of Little 
Nemo or like the angels in Henry Van 
Dyke’s descriptions of heaven. On the 
whole, I am inclined to think that this girl’s 
visions were pleasant ones. If not she could 
never have seemed so happy. 


But They Sounded Good 


I never knew what the men in the home 
looked like—down in the smoking room or 
on the benches on the lawn. Once I asked 
the lady who made the beds and swept the 
bedrooms. ‘‘Gee!’’ she answered solemnly, 
“you ought to see ’em together. They’re 
a fierce bunch!” It may have been true. 
When forty-five blind men live together, 
with not a human being to care how they 
look, what they wear, how they keep them- 
selves, they are apt to grow a bit careless as 
to the color of their teeth or the amount of 
their whiskers. Blind men do not judge 
others by their appearance, and if they 
forget their own sometimes it is not un- 
natural. These fellows looked good to me, 
because they sounded good. There wasn’t 
an indecent voice among them all. There 
was no foul language, no obscene stories, no 
quarreling, no meanness. If some of them 
had unbeautiful features their souls were 
perhaps cleaner than those of their critics. 
They were cheerful, easy-going. Every 
man there was willing to help another. 

We had some grand powwows down there 
in the smoking room or on the lawn benches. 
There was Joe, who used to travel with a 
one-ring circus in the old days, and who 
still sang Captain Jinks of the Horse Ma- 
rines and other comics of the vintage of 1868. 
He was as blind as a hitching post and 
partly deaf, but he had a joke for every 
minute in the day, and his jokes were the 
kind that make laughter. There was old 
Keppler, with a thousand stories of the 
wild days when he had worked in the mines 
or prospected for precious metals in the 
hills of Montana. There was Dave Dineen, 
a lion-hearted man with tales of bears and 
big game in far northern forests, stories of 
the survey and the logging camp, whose 
eyes at last had been dashed out by a fly- 
ing belt in an automobile factory. There 
was little Wilson Murch, who played the 
piano like a wizard. I once heard a manu- 
facturer say that it would be impossible 
for a blind man to work at a bench where 
he had to take bits of metal from one slot 
and put them in another with considerable 
rapidity. Here was a man who had eighty- 
eight slots, black and white, on his bench, 
and who could strike any of them or any 
dozen of them with the accuracy and speed 
of a pneumatic riveter. 

Then there was George Shotwell, a young 
giant whose eyes had been scalded out of 
his face by drops of white-hot iron. I don’t 
know how George looked, but he made a 
noise like a fair-haired, blue-eyed, clear- 
featured captain of cavalry, ready to lead 
his troop into any kind of a fight on any 
kind of occasion. His muscles were like 
pliant steel bands, his voice rang like a 
trumpet. His laugh would make a corpse 
prick up its ears and snicker. When he 
went upstairs or came down he galloped 


like a war horse in a charge. His heels 
rattled against the steps like a discharge of 
musketry. I don’t believe he ever realized 
his blindness, because he went through life 
like a man with a bushel of eyes. On one 
occasion he charged across the campus all 
alone to tackle a burglar, when he heard 
one of the officials blowing a police whistle 
out his window and screaming for help. 
The marauder made his escape before the 
blind fighter reached the scene, which 
proved that he was a lucky burglar. 

_ Compared with these men the high-ups 
in the administration building were pale 
nonentities. And these forty-five blind men, 
with a great city teeming round them, lived 
as much to themselves almost as if they 
had been on a desert island in midocean. 
Visitors came and stared at the stately 
pillars and handsome furnishing of the offi- 
cial building and wondered at the gener- 
osity of a great state toward its afflicted 
ones, but they got no farther. They did not 
enter the bare building where the blind 
workmen spent their leisure alone. None 
came to talk, to teach, to sympathize or 
to entertain. One woman paid by the state 
spent one hour each evening reading a brief 
sketch of the day’s news to those who would 
listen, and often out of the goodness of her 
heart she gave another hour free, and read 
articles or stories from current magazines. 
A debating society, a dancing meet, a gym- 
nasium club, a concert evening or even a 
spelling circle might have helped to make 
these men more human than they were, but 
there were none of them. 

Immediately after Christmas I shot back 
to Florida—back to my old camp on the 
bank of the St. John’s River, where I and 
my one eye had passed so many lonely 
happy days together. In the city of Jack- 
sonville I felt my way through the streets 
alone, but paused at busy crossings to ask a 
moment’s guidance. I went alone by trol- 
ley and found my way along the sand road 
that led to the well-remembered spot. 

I set up three big tents, two of which 
were of complicated design, and for this I 
had only the aid of a negro carpenter and 
his helper, neither of whom had ever 
handled a tent before. I did almost none 
of the actual work, but I directed every- 
thing, touched everything and explained 
what was to be done with it. This was 
just two months after my release from 
hospital, and some blind men say it is a 
record. George Shotwell, the young war 
horse of the institute, told me he was still 
cowering indoors three months after his 
release, and that he did not dare the streets 
alone until eight months after his first 
blindness. It took us three days to get the 
tents on their legs, the floors down, the 
stoves up and the furniture in. I touched 
everything as it came off the wagons and 
pointed to its place. It was a nerve-racking 
operation. I don’t know of anything more 
trying than to sit helpless listening to two 
negroes doing a job in half an hour which a 
white man with half an eye and a little 
experience could do in five minutes. 


A Blind Man’s Camp Life 


I remained in that camp four months 
with one companion. A colored woman 
came each day to cook and keep house for 
us. I could see the sky or rather its blue- 
ness. I could see no clouds. I could not see 
the water. The treetops showed only as 
black bulks against the blue. Standing 
within ten feet of my tent, which was as big 
as many a house, I could see something 
white, but it had no shape. I had to feel for 
the entrance. I could make my way along 
the sand trail to the cross-roads store partly 
by feeling the ruts with my feet, partly by 
watching the tree tops as I used to do when 
paddling my canoe of a dark night. 

Often I strayed off the road and lost my- 
self among the trees. Then I just had to 
push round until I carve right again or 
shout for help when I heard a team pass- 
ing. I was never bashful about telling my 
troubles to the atmosphere. When I came 
to the store a quarter of a mile from my 
camp I could not see even its color, be- 
cause that was neutral, but I could hear 
the rattle of scales or the sound of voices. 
If there was no noise I stood still and 
shouted. After making purchases the 
storeman would lead me out, point me in 
the right direction, and I would trudge 
back to where I thought the camp ought 
to be. Then I shouted and somebody 
would respond, after which I felt my way 
through the trees to where the voice came 
from. I hear that a compass has been in- 
vented which will ring a buzzer whenever 
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Serviceable 
Coat! 


OUR Pelter is not only 

the smartest coat you 
could wear—not only the 
most economical coat you 
could buy—it is also the 
most serviceable coat you 
could own. 


Whatever the need, what- 
ever the occasion, whatever 
the weather—your Pelter 
is ready for service. 


It’sastorm-coat,warm-coat, 
rain-coat, sports-coat, dress- 
coat, all in one. 


A Pelter wears many, many 
times longer than a cloth 
coat—costs about as much 
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often. Get one. 
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The Rees 
Passenger Car Jack 
This cut-away view shows 
in general the simple design 
of only four working parts 
as embodied in all Rees 
Jacks. This model is easily 
operated from a standing 
position by its convenient 
folding handle. At your 
dealer’s, or sent prepaid. 
Price $9.00; west of the 
Rockies $9.50. 
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This fleet of Pierce trucks is operated by Kaufmann's, ‘‘The Big Store,’’ Pittsburgh. 
Pierce trucks and passenger cars are REES JACK equipped. 


Why Leaders Lead 


ACKx of the leaders in every line will be found good 
management. ‘The evidence of this good management is 
appreciation of a public need, and meeting it with a 

quality product which is equipped in a manner that will 
most serviceably fulfill that need. 

When leading truck manufacturers such as Pierce-Arrow, 
White, Acme and others adopt Rees Jacks as standard lifting 
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tool equipment the quality and leader- 
ship of the Rees among Jacks is clearly 
indicated. Significant also is their 
adoption by fleet owners such as Gulf 
Refining Company, operating almost 
one thousand trucks. 











Dependable tool equipment is more 
and 





more becoming recognized as 






essential. The tool deserving first 
attention is the jack; it’s as important 
as a spare tire or emergency brake. 
See that the powerful, dependable 
Rees Double Worm Gear Drive Jack 
is supplied when you buy a new car 
or truck. 



















Manufacturers, jobbers and dealers 
should profit by the growing demand 
for Rees Jacks. There’s a big open 
market for them now. When produc- 
tion of motor vehicles catches up with 
demand, the Rees Jack with its sim- 
plicity, dependability, power and ease 
of operation will prove a strong sell- 
ing feature. Write for full information. 
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the owner’s feet deviate from the straight 
line of march. It would have been a grand 
little companion for me. 

I did a little of everything round that 
camp. I made occasional tea and toast, 
fixed recalcitrant oil stoves, sawed and 
split some wood, drove in tent pegs, and 
was entirely responsible for the hundred or 
so ropes which held the tents up. My dish- 
washing was considered a marvel. These 
duties were performed entirely by sense of 
touch. My glimmer of sight was quite 
useless for practical work of any kind. The 
sense of touch—feeling, as people call it— 
is really a marvelous thing. There are 
hundreds of cases in which fingers are bet- 
ter than eyes. In this same dishwashing I 
could feel particles of dirt which few eyes 
could see. I could almost guess the age of a 
man by holding his hand and passing my 
hand over his face. I can tell one fabric 
from another the moment I touch it. It 
would be hard to place any object in my 
hand without my instantly knowing what 
it was. Sighted people are often aston- 
ished at these things, and one of their fa- 
vorite questions is ‘‘ How did you learn it?”’ 
The answer is: “I never learned it. It was 
there.” The knowledge that I use now 
began to creep into my brain while I was 
still in swaddling clothes. It has been 
creeping in all through my life. It will 
creep on until I die. Every impression that 
a man receives is registered in that won- 
derful brain of his like music on a phono- 
graphic record—the scent of roses or 
mignonette, the touch of iron or sandstone, 
the sound of breaking glass or running 
water. Often the record is a bad one and of 
small value, but if it is cut deep enough it 
will last a lifetime. Bandage the eyes of a 
sighted man, a woman and a child. Give 
the first a plug of tobacco and a bit of 
soap, the second a bit of silk and a bit of 
wool, the third a marble and a wooden bead. 
How much time will they need to distin- 
guish each? Not one second. When you 
come to think of it, it seems wonderful how 
few things there are for which we actually 
need eyes. Two weeks after I became 
blind I could wash, shave, dress and eat 
just as quickly and handily as I was ever 
able to do, except for the cutting up of 
meat and the occasional dropping of scraps, 
and this even was as much carelessness as 
inability. Not long ago I called with a 
companion at the house of a mutual friend. 


Remembered Brain Records 


While we were waiting in the drawing- 
room my companion picked up an object 
from the chimney piece and exclaimed: “I 
wonder what in the world this is. I can’t 
make it out at all.’”” He handed it to me. 

“That’s half a coconut shell,’ I replied. 
“Tt was polished by Jack while he was in 
Florida.” 

Now my eyes had never beheld this 
object, for it was cut and polished a year 
after I lost my sight; but several months 
previous I had held it in my hand for half a 
minute, and now I remembered the touch 
in an instant. Moreover, when this article 
was first placed in my hands I instantly 
recognized it as a polished coconut shell, 
though I had never touched one before. I 
knew it by the shape and weight, because 
several times in my life I have held half 
shells in my hands and they made a good 
brain record. 

There is nothing remarkable in all this. 
It is perfectly natural and commonplace. 
But it always surprises sighted people who 
have been so occupied with looking at 
things that they scarcely realize they pos- 
sess a sense of touch or think of it merely as 
a clever means of saving them from burn- 
ing their fingers. As yet I am but an inex- 
perienced blind man. Those of long habit 
do things infinitely more remarkable. As 
men grow older in blindness the senses of 
touch, taste, smell and hearing often be- 
come miraculously acute. I know a man 
who while walking along a business street 
can tell a shoe store by the smell of leather, 
a butcher shop by the scent of blood or a 
grocery by the odor of spices or dried fish. 
He says, also, that he can detect a dry- 
goods store or even a bookstore by the 
faint odors which emanate from its mer- 
chandise. 

I know all kinds of blind people who can 
do all kinds of astonishing things and do 
them well. I know one blind woman who 
employs a blind cook, and finds her per- 
fectly satisfactory. I know numbers of 
blind women who do all their own house- 
work. I know blind stenographers who 
take dictation in raised signs at the rate of 
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one hundred and twenty words a minute, 
and transcribe it themselves. I know blind 
girls who take dictation from a dictating 
machine and transcribe it as rapidly and 
accurately as other typists do. I know a 
blind man who assembles hand trucks in a 
large factory, and who does more work in 
a day than any sighted man in his depart- 
ment. I know of another who assembles 
electric compensator switches, which are 
very complicate in construction. They are 
about as big as a typewriter and weigh one 
hundred and ten pounds. 

I could fill pages with accounts of blind 
people who use the sense of touch combined 
with a clever brain to do good work and 
often surpass the sighted shopmates beside 
them. 

I remained in my Florida camp four 
months, and I enjoyed it. I could not see 
the grass or the foliage or the clouds, but I 
could make pictures in my mind almost as 
good as the realities, and there were the 
sounds of the air and the water and trees 
to make them true. Often I made imagi- 
nary trips in my canoe through wild water 
ways that I remembered well or through 
canals and lakelets crowded with pleasure 
craft. In my mind I could see every turn 
of the winding way, every bridge and inlet, 
the trees that stood conspicuous among 
their fellows, even the faces of the people 
in the passing craft. 


Learning Braille 


I had curious optical delusions, espe- 
cially in the evening hours. Sometimes it 
seemed as though I were walking on an end- 
less carpet of red-tan color with little green 
shrubs growing in a pattern. Sometimes 
the roof and walls of my big white tent 
seemed to be covered with playing cards, 
the red-and-white backs turned out and 
lying at every conceivable angle. When I 
had looked at this for a moment myriads 
of brilliant green flies would appear flying 
madly between me and the cards. On one 
or two nights I was rather startled by a 
row of perfectly formed faces, ear to ear, 
stretching across the tent about eight feet 
from where I lay. They were terra-cotta 
faces with jet-black hair, and the character 
of each face was totally different from its 
neighbor, and very strongly marked. There 
were pirates with fierce beards and ear- 
rings, mustachioed brigands, soldiers, tur- 
baned Turks, Moorish dancing girls, Malay 
sailors. Nearly all the faces were of Orien- 
tal type, and there was something wicked 
and sinister in all. After seeing this display 
once I went into the city and saw an oculist. 
I wanted to know if I was getting a new 
form of delirium tremens induced by the 
Florida water or if, perchance, it was the 
beginning of insanity. 

“No,” said the doctor. ‘‘Nothing at all. 
Doesn’t mean anything that I know of. 
You fellows with bad eyes are always see- 
ing things. It isn’t a symptom of anything. 
Forget it” 

Only a few days ago, while this article 
was still incomplete, I met a blind man who 
told me that such visions had come to him 
for seven years after his loss of sight. He 
specialized in statuary—Greek goddesses 
in Parian marble, Moorish soldiers in colors, 
and Arab sheiks in bronze. These figures 
were so real that he often put out his hand 
to touch them and was disappointed when 
he felt nothing. Sometimes he saw pictures 
conventionally framed—sometimes water, 
trees or mountains, sometimes house in- 
teriors magnificently furnished. For the 
six months last past no visions had come to 
him and he was sorry to lose them. 

So L,went back to camp, and when my 
pirates came to stare I returned their stare 
indifferently and hied them back to limbo. 
After a while they ceased to come. The 
green flies flew no more, but occasionally 
I still see my tan carpet with its green 
shrubbery. 

I now plunged deeper into the task which 
is the hope or the despair of every new- 
blind adult—the wonderful system of raised 
printing invented by the blind son of a 
French saddler, Louis Braille, of memory 
blessed by thousands to whom it has brought 
happiness, and cursed by other thousands 
to whom it has brought nothing but the 
bitterness of failure. A newly blinded sol- 
dier running his hand over one of its pages 
exploded disgustedly, ‘‘Aw, it feels just 
like a sheet of sandpaper.’’ There are 
eae. to whom it never feels like anything 
else. 

When Louis Braille was a little lad he 
amused himself by punching holes in scraps 

(Concluded on Page 92) 
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‘Ever-Ready’ 


Solves it! 


EVER-READ) 


‘Ever-Ready Pe 
Safety Razor 


It’s “The Little Barber in a Box’’—the razor 
that gives quick shaves—clean shaves—shaves 
that can’t be bettered. There’s no bigger dol- 
lar’s worth in the world today than the Ever- 
Ready outfit illustrated below. 


Ever-Ready 
Radio Blades 


Made of the toughest razor steel, highly tem- 
pered and finely ground. They’re blades of 
lasting keenness— blades that will give 
you more and better shaves. Sold 

the world over. 


Ever-Ready 


Every bristle of the Ever- 
Ready Brush is held forever in 
a vise-like grip of stone-hard 
vulcanized rubber. The bristles 
can’t come out. Each brush 
has been sterilized and sealed 
in a dust-proof carton—30c to 
$7.50. 


American Safety Razor 
Corporation 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Factories : 
New York Brooklyn \% 
Toronto London Paris 1 
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(Concluded from Page 90) 

of leather with his father’s awl. One day 
the awl slipped and put out his eye. After- 
ward he became totally blind. But he 
thought a great deal of the marks his awl 
left in the leather, and at last he got the 
idea of punching the awl only part way 
through so that it left a little lump on the 
other side instead of a hole. Then he ar- 
ranged those lumps into groups, and each 
group stood for a letter or syllable. One of 
the Braille characters is made with six dots. 
You can get a model of it by taking six 
tiniest glass beads and arranging them in 
twos making a group of three dots high and 
two dots wide. It stands for the syllable 
‘for.’ There are about eighty other char- 
acters, representing words or syllables or 
punctuation marks, each being made by 
removing one or more beads from that little 
group of six. If you remove the bead from 
the top right corner you make the letter 
“x.” Replace it, and remove the bead 
from the lower right-hand corner. That 
makes ‘‘q.’’ Replace it and remove the 
three right-hand dots. That leaves three 
beads standing one above the other. That 
signifies “‘l.” Take away all but the top 
left-hand bead, and it makes ‘“‘a.”’ 

In May I shot northward again for an- 
other month among the blind men at the 
state institute, and then home to spend the 
summer months. It was a pleasant sum- 
mer. I worked with my typewriter and my 
books. I made progress. I walked much 
and hard in quiet avenues with their wide 
lawns and spreading foliage. I could still 
perceive my yellows, blues and greens, with 
occasional flashes of pale red. It was of 
no real value. The objects before me were 
shapeless or false in outline. Sometimes— 
once or twice a week, perhaps, when the 
light fell on just the right spot with just 
the right strength—I caught the faint 
glimmer of a human face. I could not see 
the features, but it was a face, and it was 
good to see even that much. The sunlight 
was still with me, and at night the street 
lamps glaring oddly in grotesque shapes, 
but one could not feel quite alone with 
lights in view. Could I have kept even as 
much sight as this it would have been a 
grand thing, but the time was fast ap- 
proaching when even this glimmer of vision 
was to leave me. 


The Compensations of Blindness 


The doctors had made promises that if 
certain things happened they could restore 
my sight. hey were very long chances— 
one in a hundred or two in a hundred 
chances that required almost miracles to 
realize. The miracles happened, neverthe- 
less. The long chances won, but as each 
dream came true an unforeseen evil rose 
up and shattered it. It seemed as though 
Fate were standing over my felled body 
bludgeoning me back to earth whenever 
I dared to raise my head. There were 
months in hospital, operation after opera- 
tion, months of confinement to sick rooms; 
then, at last, blank, irrevocable blindness. 

This may seem gloomy to many people— 
to some perhaps a bit terrible, but it isn’t. 
The reality is not so bad as the picture, 
even though the picture is true. Such 
things are terrible in the expectation, but 
when one feels them and realizes them the 
terrors vanish. There is something in the 
heart and soul of man that strengthens him 
against misfortune, even disaster. 

When Thomas Cranmer was burned at 
the stake in Smithfield Market he was able 
to hold out his right hand and watch it 
roasting in the hottest flame. He was able 
to ery out to his burning comrade: ‘‘ Be of 
good cheer, brother, we shall to-day kindle 
a torch that shall never be extinguished.” 
While the fire was actually eating him up 
that man was able to derive satisfaction in 
the thought that he was defeating his ene- 
mies, even while they were destroying him. 
I searcely realized my blindness before I 
began to realize the satisfaction of over- 
coming it by learning new ways to beat 
my adversary and cheat him of his victory. 
Misfortune never crushes until its victim 
submits. 

After all, there is much time in which men 
do not use their eyes, and so do not miss 
the use of them when they cease tosee. There 
are, for example, the eight hours which a 
man should spend in bed—one-third of the 
entire day. When a man is asleep or dozing 
he is as well off as if he had all the eyes of 
Argus. Then there are the meal hours. A 
man needs no eyes to find the way to his 
mouth, and he soon learns to gather food 
with a spoon or fork. Then there are the 
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hours he passes before the fire or in the 
summer gloaming thinking. One needs no 
eyes to think. In fact, there are twelve or 
fifteen hours each day during which the 
blind man does not miss his lost vision, 
when he is as well off as his sighted neighbor. 
Also, it is good to remember that the loss 
of sight is the loss of only one sense—one- 
fifth of our equipment. There are four 
senses left. The blind man can enjoy the 
taste of a good dinner as much as though 
each of his eyes was a telescope. He can 
enjoy the scent of roses or the odors of the 
forest. He can thrill at the sound of music, 
or the voice of the orator, or the touch of 
a loved one; in fact, the blind man can 
enjoy music far more than can sighted 
people. The great orchestra with its hun- 
dred instruments plays for him alone. He 
has no eye to cock at the diamonds in the 
boxes. Inappropriate dresses or dull faces 
do not irk him. He does not see the strug- 
gling performers, their sawing arms, dis- 
tended cheeks and goggling eyes. No man 
winks, no woman smiles at him to distract 
his thoughts. He is alone in the great 
theater, all his being absorbed in the tidal 
wave of melody. He experiences something 
that men with eyes can scarcely guess at. 


Unlovely Things Unseen 


Multiply these experiences many times 
and there are still more emotions which the 
blind man can find and feel. The loss of 
sight spurs him on to new discoveries in 
unguessed realms of sensibility. But to 
half the men who become blind the loss of 
sight means little more than the impairment 
of the power of getting money. What did 
they see with those eyes which in fancy 
they valued so highly? To most of them 
there was little but dirty streets lined with 
ugly houses, sitting rooms furnished with 
red plush, men in shabby clothing, women 
with repulsive hats, bad pictures, mongrel 
dogs, eheap novels and Sunday comics. 
The daily vision of these things hurts men’s 
souls. But for the necessities of study and 
labor it would be almost as well that men 
should pluck out their eyes than that they 
should go on insulting their minds with the 
oh pictures that illustrate their daily 
ives. 

Of course there are pictures of real beauty 
and worth, but how many look at them? 
Or if they do look how many understand or 
profit? Men watch the splendid procession 
of the clouds as though they were coal carts 
in a dirty street. They watch a sunset that 
would make an artist gasp, and approve it 
as they might a bit of plaid ribbon. Lovers 
see the silver radiance of a summer moon 
and remark between kisses that it’s a pretty 
night. To these people eyesight is chiefly 
useful to work with. When men lose it they 
do not really miss much except at the desk 
or the workbench, and in these days men 
learn to work without eyes. I am writing 
these very words on a typewriter which 
I cannot see. Before my eyes there is the 
semblance of a snowbank, nothing more. 
But beneath it is the typewriter. I can 
feel the keys, and my fingers are working 
fast. My sense of sight is gone, but the 
sense of touch has taken its place. 

I could write books on the charm of 
blindness. There are so many things which 
bring suffering to the sighted but leave the 
blind unruffled, serene. The sighted man 
looks at his mirror and sees his face seared 
and ravaged by age. The blind man is al- 
ways young. The sighted man watches his 
wife’s beauty fade, and sees the lines of 
care and sickness growing on his children’s 
faces. The wife of the blind man is beauti- 
ful to the end, and the sad faces of his chil- 
dren do not touch him. It is the sights of 
poverty that cut most deeply, but those 
sights do not cut the blind. Threadbare 
clothing, frazzled furniture, paintless wood- 
work—do not irk those whose sight is gone. 
Most men eat with their eyes, and a bad 
dinner offends their vision. The blind man, 
seeing nothing of greasy meat and watery 
vegetables, almost forgets that the flavor of 
these things is evil. The fine house, the 
splendid clothing, the handsome equipage 
of his neighbor are invisible to the blind, 
and what the eye does not see the heart 
does not yearn for. So the blind man is 
spared the pangs of envy. A gathering of 
blind people is the happiest gathering on 
earth, because jealousy does not exist there. 
Among the blind there is the truest equality 
in the world, and a tranquillity of mind 
such as sighted men cannot fathom. 

Sometimes blind people come in for 
pleasures which are entirely denied to those 
with sight. Quite lately, while this article 
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was still unfinished, I made my way through 
snowy streets to the house of a friend, an 
artist of Continental reputation, with whom 
I designed to pass the evening. I rang 
three times without response, then greatly 
disappointed turned again into the snow. 
I was fifty yards down the street when 
I heard my friend’s voice shouting that I 
should come back. I found him in the 
doorway in his pyjamas. 

“Been up late for seven nights,’”’ he ex- 
plained. ‘“‘Just thought we’d turn in. 
Heard your row. Didn’t guess who it was 
till you stumbled on the steps.” 

While talking he dragged me in, deaf to 
my protests. His wife hailed me from an 
upper floor: ‘‘I’ll be down in a minute. 
Glad you came,” she cried. 

“Don’t dress,” I shouted back. “T’ll 
just imagine you in a dinner gown.” 

In five minutes we were seated in front 
of an open fire, my host in his dressing 
gown and my charming hostess in a bed- 
room wrapper, and we passed a happy jolly 
evening, with things to eat and drink be- 
sides. Now what married pair would or 
could have treated a sighted man like that? 

But if I should tell all the happiness of 
the blind I should make the reader forget 
the hardships that are always present 


-though sometimes forgotten. The handicap 


may be surmounted, but can never be re- 
moved. The blind man at his workbench 
often surpasses the sighted comrade who 
works beside him, but he does so for only 
one reason—that he is the better man. He 
would be his comrade’s master had he sight 
to help him. The blind man must always 
take a lower place than he would be en- 
titled to were his other powers assisted by 
the ally, sight. But that should not cause 
unhappiness. The blind must cultivate 
contentment, and doing his best and being 
contented he cannot help being happy, ex- 
cept, perhaps, for two things. Those are 
the almost savage indifference of most em- 
ployers, who, having work to give, will not 
let the blind even try to do it; and the cold 
selfishness of some friends or relatives who 
withhold from them those kindly offices 
which measure all the distance between joy 
and misery. These are the twin curses of 
the blind. Strong men overcome them, but 
they crush the weak. This world is so full 
of men who dislike the weak and unfortu- 
nate, and in this respect the strongest and 
most successful are sometimes the deepest 
sinners. 

The weakness of others seems to reproach 
them with their own strength; the failure 
of others reproaches them with their own 
success. It suggests duties that they do 
not want to take up, and the suggestion 
annoys them. They are often willing to 
give and do if not pressed, but when the 
urge of sympathy comes such men reject it 
almost with anger. Look at Andrew Car- 
negie, the very type and exemplar of 
strength and success. He gave three hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars to buy books 
for sighted readers, most of whom were able 
to buy their own books. Blind people can- 
not possibly buy the books they read, be- 
cause a book that costs little more than 
twenty-five cents in ink print costs almost 
twenty-five dollars in raised print. The 
blind have few books. The need of more 
and better ones is a dire need. But when 
blind people asked Carnegie for books he 
refused to provide them. Substitute the 
word “work” for “‘books”’ and you find the 
industrial world full of Carnegies who push 
their employment on sighted people who do 
not want it and refuse it to blind men who 
are able to do it and have bitter need of it. 


An Appeal to Employers 


Each summer hundreds of blind youths 
leave their schools, educated, hand and 
head, to fight the battle of life, but to 
reach the fighting line is almost impossible. 
They trudge from factory to factory, from 
shop to shop, begging employment, and 
again and again the opportunity to work is 
refused. The stronger ones sometimes force 
their way through. The weaker drift into 
poorhouses or state workshops or beg on 
the streets. In several cities salaried offi- 
cials are employed to obtain work for the 
blind. These have many a discouraging 
tale to tell of the indifference they meet 
among employers of labor. Not all the 
business and industrial world is of the Car- 
negie stripe. There are men of heart and of 
vision who give employment to blind work- 
ers, and who profit by it, because the work 
of blind men is good work. Perhaps you 
employ men, Mister Reader? If so, in 
which class do you stand? 
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When after six months of confinement 
I took my first walk as a complete and 
finished blind man I found things a bit 
harder. By day the glimmer of the side- 
walk and by night the glare of street lamps 
had given me a sense of direction if nothing 
more, but now I was like a compassless ship 
on an uncharted sea. All directions—north, 
south, east and west—were one to me. I 
strayed over edges of walks, I thumped 
down off curbs. I took wrong turns and 
lost myself. Often I bumped into trees that 
grew too close to the walk. There was a 
letter box on one corner that I never could 
get by. I hit that box so hard and so often 
that I loosened the iron stanchion where it 
stood deep buried in the earth. ‘Blind men 
whom I met told me that as time passed 
I would sense these obstructions as I ap- 
proached them. They give back an echo 
too faint for common ears, but audible to 
the delicate hearing of the blind. 


The Coming of a New Sense 


There is, too, a mysterious something 
which warns a blind man of his danger, but 
which he cannot understand. Some think it 
is an ever so delicate pressure of the air. 
There is really no knowing what it is, but if, 
for instance, you were to take a tea tray and 
hold it two feet from a blind man’s face he 
would shrink away, knowing it was there, 
but not knowing how he knew. I am too 
young in the business of blindness to avoid 
collisions with such objects, but I begin to 
feel the sense growing in me, and with time 
it will develop. Also, the crossing of streets 
was a problem, because the blind walker 
just naturally bears away to the left. If he 
was in an open space he would go round in 
a circle as, hunters do who are lost in a 
forest. But in the city he merely misses the 
opposite walk and wanders about in mid- 
street until some kind pedestrian sets him 
right. 

I had narrow escapes from walking down 
area stairs. Once or twice I ambled into 
busy thoroughfares and caused heart throbs 
among speeding chauffeurs, who blew their 
horns and cursed violently. But in all 
cases I came safely through. Each experi- 
ence was a warning, and I took good care ° 
not to repeat it. In the beginning it re- 
quired some nerve, some resolution to push 
forward into this world of unseen things, 
but it soon became familiar. I ceased to 
lose myself. I no longer walked into dan- 
gers. I marched with head up like a soldier 
where I knew the way. Where I did not 
know it I walked more cautiously, but I 
walked. In other respects I never felt the 
added handicap of total blindness. 


It is more than two years since the sur- 
geon’s knife cut away my vision. Half that 
time has been spent in hospitals and sick 
rooms. So it may be said that I have had 
but one year’s experience in the active life 
of a blind learner and worker. In that time 
I have learned to write more freely and 
accurately on a typewriter than I was ever 
able to do when I possessed my sight. I 
have learned to read with my fingers in two 
different system of raised type, the Amer- 
ican Braille and the British Braille. I have 
learned again to play the piano so as to 
occupy myself and give pleasure to lis- 
teners of uncultivated taste. I can feed 
myself, dress myself and do the self-services 
which normal men perform. Time never 
hangs heavy on my hands, because it is 
fully occupied. My mind is more active 
and fruitful, and I enjoy my thoughts more 
than ever before. 

And besides all this—for the second time 
since my sight began to fail me—I have 
come back. Three months after I took that 
first walk as a man totally blind I traveled 
alone to Canada, and at the international 
conyention of blind folk acted as corre- 
spondent for six of the greatest newspapers 
in America. I wrote with my own hands 
on a disabled typewriter more than fifteen 
columns of matter. The newspapers used 
it and paid me their highest space rates. 
I did that work in the face of difficulties 
which would have seemed mountainous 
when I had eyes to serve me. Since that 
day I have had two short stories published 
in American monthly magazines. And here 
I am again, back once more, and this time 
back to stay. 

So this is the message I have to give to 
the blinded soldiers of America and to the 
friends who advise and sustain them: Keep 
on working, keep on trying. Keep looking 
for new things to replace the old things yo 
have lost. Never stop. Keep going, an 


you will win at last. 



































The W onderful 
Red Star Burner 


One of the great achievements in oil 
stove construction. Converts kerosene, 
gasoline or distillate into gas. Mixes 
gas with proper proportion of air like 
an automobile carburetor. Produces a 
double ring of hot gas flame. Burner 
becomes red hot, adding intense heat. 
Consumes all smoke and odors. Made 
of grey annealed iron. Weighs 81% lbs. 
Impervious to effect of constant heat- 
ing and cooling. Lasts for many years. 
Saves 25% of fuel. 
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Operates Like cA 
City Gas Range 


HEN you own a “Red Star” Detroit Vapor Oil 

Stove you have practically every advantage of the 

woman in the big city. You can cook or bake 
anything just as quickly and just as perfectly. 


This new-type, all-the-year-’round oil stove looks, oper- 
ates and cooks just like a gasrange. There are no wicks—no 
asbestos rings. 


As proof of its wonderful cooking efficiency, you can roast 
a 3)-lb. chicken in 70 minutes. The usual time is 1 to 
1/2 hours, as you know. Layer cake is baked perfectly in 
25 minutes. Toast is beautifully browned on a regular gas 
stove toaster in 8 minutes. 


These results are due to our scientific burner which makes 
its own gas from kerosene, gasoline or distillate. This 
intense heat is concentrated directly beneath the cooking 
utensil. From each gallon of kerosene you get 19 hours 
of wonderful cooking heat. You save 25% of fuel usually 
required. 


Red Stars are recommended everywhere. Sold by lead- 
ing furniture and hardware stores. Write for our new Red 
Star Book of Cooking Tests. 


THE DETROIT VAPOR STOVE CO. 
DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 34 


RED Yk STAR 


Detroit Vapor Oil Stove 





“No Wicks 
or CAsbestos 
Rings 
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ALDA 
BESANZONI 
BOR 


FARRAR 
GALLI-CURCI 
GARRISON 
GILLY 
GLUCK 
HOMER 
JOHNSON 
JOURNET 
MARTINELLI 
McCORMACK 
MELBA 





MURPHY 
RUFFO 
SAMMARCO 
SCHUMANN-HEINK 
SCOTTI 
SEMBRICH 
TETRAZZINI 
WERRENRATH 
WITHERSPOON 
ZANELLI 
Violin 
ELMAN 
HEIFETZ 
KREISLER 
KUBELIK 
ZIMBALIST 


Violoncello 
KINDLER 


Piano 
CORTOT 
PADEREWSKI 


Orchestra 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 
FLONZALEY QUARTET 
VICTOR HERBERT'S 
PHILA. SYMPHONY 





ALSO RECORDS BY THE 
LATE GERVILLE-REACHE, 
GILIBGERT, PATTI, PLANCON, 
POWELL, TAMAGNO AND 
WILLIAMS 
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It is significant that every worth-whil 
development of the talking-machine art, 
progressiveness. 

The Victor Company is more thar 
machines. It isa creative organization. It 
to its present high state of perfection, an 
millions of dollars spent in exhaustive rese: 
direct bearing on the superiority of Vict 

The mammoth Victor plant is dew 
facture of talking-machines and records, 
entire talking-machine industry which me 
own walls. It is the only organization c 
sources, and by artistic equipment to pi 
quality as the Victrola. If the instrumen 
must be the Victrola. 

There are Victrolas in great variety 
and there are Victor dealers everywhe 
favorite music for you. New Victor Reco 
on the Ist of each month. 


Victor Talking Machine 




















The‘ Goose Neck’’ Sound Box 
Tube enables the needle to follow 
the record grooves with unerring 
accuracy. 





The Modifying Doors enable 
you to exercise complete control 
of the volume of sound and suit it 
to any room or any preference. you car 
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from $25 to $1500, 
ill gladly play your 
strated at all dealers 


~amden, N. J. 


The Victor Record Catalog 
offers more music for your choice, 
greater music by greater artists, 
than any other music catalog ever 
printed. 
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The Tapering Tone Arm is 
scientifically constructed to 
continue the desired expansion 
of the sound waves—a great 
factor in the tonal beauty of 
Victor reproduction. 


Victrola XVII, $300 


Victrola XVII, electric, $365 
Mahogany or oak 
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| The way to rose complexions 


Is as simple as sunshine and rain on flowers 





Flowers jrew luxuriously 3,000 years ago. 
And rain and sunshine fostered them, just 
as they do today. 


Careful women had fine complexions then 
—healthy, radiant skins. Roman, Grecian 
and Ejyptian beauties have been famous 
for all ages. 

Their way to beauty was the use of Palm 
and Olive oils. We find the recipe today 
carved in ancient hieroglyphies. We find 1t 
in Homer’s writs,intheannalsof Cleopatra. 


Modernsciencenever hasimprovedit,save 
in way of application. And science never 
will. It is Nature’s way, never to be sup- 
planted until we supersede the sun. 


Simple, natural, easy 


We are dealing, with external helps, and 


they are all-important. They cannot over- 
comeill-health, wrong diet, lack of exercise, 
loss of sleep. 


But the face skin is more active than other 
skin. Itis more exposed. And itis a vital 
factor in a woman's beauty. Also in.a 
woman's youth, for skin is what 3rows old. 
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could not help noticing how tall and 
straight he was, how broad of shoulder and 
slim of waist, as he stood in a true man’s 
attitude, astride before the glass. 

He did not answer until the scrupulous 
inspection of the tie was over. And his 
voice was very > leasant, irritatingly so: 

“What’s the trouble, old girl? Any of 
the geniuses been complainia’ about me?” 

“Of course not—but it’s uncomfortable 
all the same. You were positively rude 
to Lady Margaret. It was painful.”’ 

“Tsay; Vi, isn’t that puttin’ it a bit strong? 
She’s a queer bird, but if I don’t object to 
her flyin’ in, vote and all, where’s the pain?” 

“That’s a foolish remark, George,” re- 
plied Lady Violet with dignity. ‘Birds 
don’t vote and the simile is rotten. And it 
isn’t only dear Maggie. It’s Ferdie and— 
and everybody I like, it seems to me.”’ 

“Oh, Lord,’”’ remarked Sir Gecrge, turn- 
ing to his evening coat. 

Lady Violet’s eyelids flickered. ‘‘I won- 
der if you know what a killjoy you are 
getting to be! I actually hesitate to ask 
people to the house! You were beastly to 
Cissie van Tassel last’ week—but then, 
Americans think all Englishmen are rude, 
soshedidn’tmind. OnlyIsuffered, George.”’ 

Sir George laughed. ‘‘You seemed to! 
And the phonograph and the new fox-trot 
steps covered your agonizedshrieks. Gosh!’ 

There was no mistaking the parody of the 
last word, and Lady Violet’s eyes flew wide 
open in a way that Sir George knew well. 

“There’s one thing I am going to ask you. 
And that is, please not to show quite so 
plainly that Eve Sartoris is the only one 
you deem worthy of your valued friendship. 
It makes me positively uncomfortable at 
times! Not that I’m in the least jealous,” 
she added almost ostentatiously. 

Sir George put on his coat and settled it 
into the correct lines with one shrug of his 
big shoulders. 

‘““There’s one thing I’m goin’ to ask you, 
too, Vi, and that’s to try and not show 
quite so plainly that you don’t like Eve 
Sartoris, as you call her. What’s the poor 
girl done, anyhow?” 

Lady Violet became restive. 

“Done? She doesn’t 
do anything! But I 
feel she sits there 
sneering at us! She 
needn’t like Ferdie’s 
wonderful musie and 
she needn’t dance Cis- 
sie van T.’s divine 
jazz— who asks her 
to? And she needn’t 
come to Givens quite 
so often if she’s so su- 
perior to us all.” She 
was speaking rapidly 
now. ‘‘I’m beginning 
to dislike that girl, 
George! And I’ve 
about made up my 
mind not to ask her 
down again! She’s 
spoiled two Sundays 
in April already, and 
I don’t see why my 
Mays and Junes 
should be dampened! 
I can’t help it if she is 
poor and her father 
lost hismoney through 
your father, and your 
mother was her god- 
mother! It’s very sad, 
of course, and you 
must see to it that 
she knows the cate- 
chism and all that— 
or is it your mother’s 
duty? I forget—but 
I don’t see why my 
Sundays in June 
should bespoiled! And 
Idon’tproposetohave 
them spoiled, what’s 
more. I really must 
go and dress now.”’ 

Sir George turned a 
dusky red. 

“One moment, Vi,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Let’s get 
this straight. I’ve 
known Eve all my 
life. She’s fond of 
us both. Of course : 
she’ll come to Givens $ es 
whenever she feels 
like it,” 
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Lady Violet laughed a rather horrid little 
augh. 

“The question is, will she feel like it?’ 
And she laid a small hand on the doorknob. 

He looked at her. “‘If she doesn’t,” he 
answered quietly, ‘‘others won’t either,” 

Their eyes crossed in challenge. 

“Who won’t?” she asked lightly. 

“Well, Ferdie, for one. And perhaps 
Cissie van T. And last but not least’’—he 
hesitated and then finished the sentence— 
“Ozzie won't.” 

Lady Violet’s eyes grew abnormally large. 
“T see,”’ she said after a little pause, in a 
voice of extreme concentration. ‘That’s 
very interesting. I wonder how such mir- 
acles will come to pass! However, I 
haven’t time to learn now. I must dress for 
dinner.” 

And she closed the door behind her 
gently. ae 
OAS gazed about his little sitting room 

with quiet satisfaction. Everything 
looked cozy, pretty, ready. The teakettle 
purred a well-bred welcome, there was a 
pink rose beside the second teacup, the old 
blue dish—Ozzie collected Victorian glass— 
was freshly filled with chocolate praline. 
Lady Violet was coming to tea, and Lady 
Violet loved chocolate praline. There 
was a big bowl of rose geranium by the 
open window. It made the room smell of 
Givens and Ozzie always had it in the big 
bowl when possibly procurable, for Givens 
smelled of Lady Violet, and Lady Violet— 
well, Lady Violet smelled of heaven, and 
that’s all there was to it. 

And there was just a touch of the clan- 
destine about it all, which added to the 
thrill of anticipation, for no one was ever 
to know of the little tea parties at Ozzie’s, 
especially Sir George. 

“I’m not going to tell him,’’ Lady Violet 
had announced the first time she came. 
“Principally because it makes my coming 
all the nicer, doesn’t it? And also because 
George would fuss so. Which is ridiculous! 
Besides, he goes to Eve’s studio. What’s 
the difference?” And she nibbled a choco- 
late praline. 
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But this time she did not seem to notice 
the blue dish or the pink rose; she drank 
her tea without comment as to its strength 
or ingredients; her smile and her chat were 
absent-minded. There was evidently some- 
thing on Lady Violet’s mind. 

Ozzie waited sympathetically for her to 
tell him about it. He showed her his latest 
Japanese print and he read her a transla- 
tion of Verlaine that he had just done. Did 
I mention the fact that Ozzie translated 
Verlaine and Baudelaire and that Arthur 
Symons had once told him he liked the 
translations? And after the second cup 
of tea and the third cigarette she began so 
abruptly that Ozzie gave a little jump. 

bates thinking of divorcing George,”’ she 
said. 

Ozzie felt sick suddenly. He was a sensi- 
tive, imaginative being and visions of 
evening papers and bill posters flaring at 
street corners rose, specterlike, before him. 

Lady Violet continued a little incoher- 
ently: ‘‘He is beyond endurance. I—I 
went to see Sir Julius Rosenberg this morn- 
ing. Let him marry her if he wants to.” 

“Marry—who? Who—marry?” Ozzie 
was vague and ungrammatical, and Lady 
Violet looked at him disapprovingly. 

“Don’t add to my worries by being 
dense, dear boy. That horrible Eve, of 
course! My cigarette’s gone out.” 

She began to ery very softly and prettily. 
“I’m so miserable, I shall hate the divorce, 
simply detest it! Sir Julius is a horrible 
old man! He—he patted me on the 
shoulder, Ozzie. And called me ‘my dear 
child’! I felt defiled!’ 

Ozzie held her hand and said nothing. 
Lady Violet continued more cheerfully: 

“T had no idea a divorce was such a 
grubby thing. Sir Julius informed me I had 
no case. Thank God I’ve no ease in his 
loathsome sense of the word!’ 

She lifted her head from Ozzie’s shoulder. 
‘‘Where’s my handkerchief?” She blew 
her nose with a wisp of lace: Then she 
looked at Ozzie and smiled with great 
determination. 

“It’s a shame to spoil your. nice tea 
party. I won’t! Dear, only Ozziet ‘The 
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smile has left its watery nest!’ I’m better 
now. Make me some delicious fresh tea 
and give me a praline!”’ 

She powdered her nose rather recklessly 
and put her handkerchief definitely away. 

“There! Now I’ll tell you all about it.’’ 

“T don’t believe it, Vi,” said Ozzie, and 
put two pieces of sugar into her teacup. 

“Believe what? That George and Eve 
are—what that dreadful old man says they 
ought to be—I mean must be—before I ean 
divorce them? Of course not! I never 
said they were. But I believe they’re fond 
of each other! And that’s just as bad, 
according to the Gospel of Saint John— 
or is it Luke? And according to me it’s 
just as bad, what’s more! Only—he shall 
marry her, Ozzie! I—I won’t be hood- 
winked; I won’t be made a laughingstock 
of, before all London! He shall certainly 
marry her—and live abroad with her! He 
won’t like that!”” And Lady Violet laughed 
a hard, unnatural little laugh. 

“Vi, don’t make a noise like that! I’m 
feeling ill, my dear. Tell me why you think 
this horrible thing and let me help you if 
T can. But don’t laugh about it! It’s too 
ghastly. I—I can’t bear it. You see, I’m 
fond of old George and I adore you.” 

Lady Violet’s voice grew tender: ‘‘Poor 
Ozzie, you look positively pale. I suppose 
I did blurt it out rather crudely. I’m sorry. 
Have some tea.’”’ She sipped hers with 
calm relish. “It’s no good being tragic 
about it. Besides, I’m too angry to be 
tragic. I don’t.think I ever was really 
angry before. A few weeks ago we had 
words about Eve. I told him I didn’t want 
her at-Givens quite so often—you know 
what a wet blanket she is! Well, I believe 
he’s seen her every day since! She runs in 
and out of the house as if it were herown! I 
found them having tea cozily in his den 
yesterday! No one ever goes there but me, 
Ozzie—he never had tea there since I can 
remember.’ It’s a horrible dark little cup- 
board of 4 room! Why tea there? And 
they go to picture exhibitions, and to 
Christie’s, and to Tattersall’s. God knows 
what the servants think! And so do I,” 
she added grimly. ‘The rest of the time he 
seems to be at her 
studio! I wish they’d 
elope and have done 
with it!” She lit a 
cigarette, 

“‘She’s known him 
all her life,’ said 
Ozzie. ‘‘They’re like 
brother and sister. 
You can’t possibly get 
a divorce, thank the 
Lord! And of course 
they won’t elope! 
What on earth do you 
want to get a divorce 
for anyway?” 

Lady Violet laughed 
the reckless little 
laugh again. 

“How like a man! 
What do I want the 


divorce for? I don’t 
want it! I'll simply 
hate it! But I do 


want to punish 
George! I want him 
to marry Eve. And I 
want to—showup that 
snake in the grass! 
People ought to know 
what she is! And I 
want George to ap- 
preciate me when it’s 
too late! And to miss 
me terribly!” 

Ozzie grinned sud- 
denly. He sat down 
beside Lady Violet 
and spoke in almost 
cheerful tones. 

“How are you go- 
ing to get it?” he 
asked, and took a bun 
from the tea table. 

““T don’t quite 
know. That’s why I 
went to Sir Julius. 
They say he’s so mar- 
velous about divorces. 
Thesimple way would 
be for them to elope— 
but I suppose they 
won’t do anything as 
sensible as that,’”’ she 
added bitterly. 
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“Of course they won’t elope!” declared 
Ozzie. ‘‘The whole thing’s mad!” 

“And then, there’s cruelty,’’ she con- 
tinued. ‘‘Has George ever been cruel to 
me, do you think? Do try and remember 
that George has been cruel! I want you as 
a witness, you know. Sir Julius says I 
must have witnesses of his cruelty.” 

Ozzie almost dropped his bun. 

“Me! Asawitness! Against old George! 
I won’t doit. Not even for you, Vi. Thank 
God I’ve never seen him lay a hand on you; 
I’ve never even seen a bruise or a scratch 
that could be dragged in! I’m no good as 
a witness, my dear. Count me out!” 
And Ozzie bit deep into his bun. 

Lady Violet laughed and rose to her feet. 

“Oh, well, there are different ways of 
being cruel. Sir Julius says there are. For 
instance, it’s cruel of George to love Eve 
more than me. I’m simply lacerated by 
it.” And she arranged her lace veil be- 
comingly before a little painted mirror, one 
end drooping toward the shoulder, 

“What a perfectly divine mirror!” she 
said. “I shall hate giving up my lacquer 
bed at Givens! Perhaps George will let 
me buy it. Nothing on earth would induce 
me to accept it from him, of course.” 

Ozzie held her hand for a minute. 
Then he stooped and kissed it. 

“You don’t really mean it, do you, Vi?” 
he said. ‘‘Say you don’t mean it.” 

She looked at him with hurt, steady eyes. 

“You haven’t been a bit sympathetic, 
Ozzie lamb,” she said gently. ‘‘But you'll 
see some day how right I was. And how 
brave,” she added, leaning out of the taxi, 
and waved to him. 
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ERDIE was different. He understood. 

And Ferdie was all enthusiasm for the 
divorce. 

“He never was good enough for you, 
Lady Violet. I’m glad you're going to be 
free. We'll all stand by you, of course.” 

Somehow she didn’t feel happier when 
talking to Ferdie about it, in spite of his 
understanding. And his manner seemed 
to change. She felt a subtle anticipa- 
tion in it, a something almost of complicity, 
of triumph. It irritated and puzzled her 
at times. 

“T wonder if he thinks he’s going to 
marry me after the divorce,” she reflected. 
“What a ghastly idea!” And she com- 
municated the idea to Ozzie at the first 
opportunity. ~ 

Ozzie grinned again. 

“Tn the first place, you haven’t got your 
divorce. And in the second, we’ll all want 
to marry you. You’re going to have a hell 
of a time, my dear.”’ 

“Don’t be an ass! And he rings me up 
now as if he had a right to. The other day 
he said on the telephone—on the tele- 
phone—‘ Well, how’s the divorce this morn- 
ing?’ I wasso furious I rang off! I—I don’t 
understand him! And wild curates couldn’t 
make me marry him!” 

““Where’d he come from?” asked Ozzie. 
“‘D’jever meet any of his people?” 

“Dear, pedigreed one, no! And don’t 
want to! Who cares who his people are? 
He’s a genius. Isn’t that enough? Think 
of his orchestral suite and his chromatic 
trio for violas! To say nothing of George’s 
quartet. I don’t suppose he’ll ever finish 
it now—like Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony—or was it Schumann’s? I never can 


remember. But I do think he shouldn’t 
joke about the divorce. And on the tele- 
phone too.”’ 


“How is the divorce this morning, by 
the way?” asked Ozzie, always hoping for 
better things concerning it. 

Lady Violet beamed, then sighed heavily. 

““As well as possible. We had bitter 
words over a bill this morning. I wept. 
Ribbons heard me sobbing. She will make 
an excellent witness, Ozzie. ‘When Sir 
George left the room I found her Ladyship 
in tears,’ she will say. ‘Her condition was 
pitiful, my Lord, pitiful.’ And I’m not 
sure, but I certainly got the impression that 
George was on the very tiptoe point of— 
well, it looked like kissing that viper as I 
came into the room yesterday! I can’t quite 
swear to it, I’m sorry to say!”’ 

She laughed the hard little laugh that 
Ozzie was getting to dread so. He shud- 
dered at it now. 

““You’re worse than Lucrezia Borgia,” 
he said. 

“Don’t talk Tommy nonsense!” she 
answered defiantly. 

Their eyes met in a swift accord of 
misery. Neither spoke for at least one 
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“You forget how angry I am,” she said 
finally. And she repeated the little phrase 
that he remembered so often—it seemed to 
explain so much that was difficult to ex- 
plain: “I don’t think I was ever really 
angry before. And I’m dreadfully un- 
happy! Sir Julius is a horrible old man. 
He suggested having George followed, the 
other day. Brute!” 

She rose and stood by the open window, 
and he followed her dejectedly, looking 
across Piccadilly with dull, unseeing eyes. 
Beyond the cheerfully crowded street, in 
full swing of London-season traffic, Green 
Park spread its leisurely paths, its nonchal- 
ant old trees seemed to loiter comfortably 
through the hot June afternoon. ° 

“IT love your view,” she said. 

Neither of them saw Sir George as they 
stood there side by side—Sir George in the 
street below, opposite them, waiting for a 
lull in the stream of carriages and taxis 
and rumbling busses. Neither of them 
saw him looking up at their window, at 
first carelessly, then fixed, staring, staring. 
Neither of them saw him turn away, walk 
quietly on down Piccadilly. 
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in MUST be confessed Sir George had 
never meant to let things go so far be- 
tween him and Eve. He was a reticent 
man and he had all the Englishman’s 
horror of baring his emotional perplexities, 
of talking about them. He did not actu- 
ally know how it had all come about. But 
it had come about and with it had come 
a new and very sweet and comforting in- 
timacy with little Evie. It was good to 
know that she was there, it was good to go 
to her after the rows, as he savagely called 
them to himself, and find her always so 
understanding, so wise in her silences and 
in her words, so—pretty. For Eve was 
strangely pretty these days. Sir George 
had never noticed it before and he won- 
dered why. 

And Evie was fond of him. She told 
him so frankly and fearlessly, and had 
ceased to add the “Vi too.” Sir George 
was not a subtle man, but he had noticed 
the omission at first, noticed it and felt a 
little guilty about it. But even a feeling of 
guilt succumbs to habit and—hang it all, 
Vi was goin’ on anyhow, and he wasn’t 
interferin’, was he? 

A word about Eve: She had always 
loved Sir George. She had been Lady 
Violet’s bridesmaid, held her bouquet, 
stood behind her long, shimmering train; 
orange blossoms made her feel curiously 
faint to this very day. And the studio had 
had a deteriorating effect upon her, in a 
way. Its four walls inclosed a miserable 
knowledge of which Eve was the bitter 
sharer, for here she had learned that she 
would never paint, would never be an 
artist; and in her studio a new and rather 
reckless Eve came into being, an Eve of 
restless flame, a lonely Eve whose philoso- 
phy was not caring a damn, a rather dan- 
gerous Eve for a man in Sir George’s 
present mood of hurt bewilderment and 
angry mental discomfort. 

“Is Ferdie Green a genius, Evie?” he 
asked her one day, apropos of nothing in 
particular. “‘What’s a genius anyway?” 

“‘Ferdie’s immensely clever. I wouldn’t 
dare to say he was a genius. That’s such 
a big word. But he certainly is what Cissie 
van T. calls a bright youth.” 

Sir George continued soberly: ‘“‘He’s an 
awful bounder. Vi doesn’t seem to mind 
it. I don’t know anything about music of 
course, but don’t his things sound all alike? 
Aren’t there lots of wrong notes and—and 
all that sort of thing?” he ended lamely. 

“Oh, some of them are right enough. 
And beautiful enough, I dare say. One 
must be just about it.” 

“Are they?” he asked submissively. 
“All right, Evie. You know, of course. 
He’s a bounder all the same.” And Sir 
George lapsed into a silence, 

After a while he spoke again: ‘‘Ozzie’s 
the best of ’em. I like Ozzie.” Eve said 
nothing. He looked at her for a moment. 
“Don’t you?” he asked. 

““I—I don’t know, George. Sometimes 
I think I do. And then again ——” 

She did not finish the sentence, but Sir 
George felt vaguely the unspoken thought. 

“You mean you think that he and Vi are 
seein’ a lot of each other, don’t you?” he 
said slowly. “I don’t mind Ozzie, Eve. 
He’s the best of em all. Ozzie’s all right.” 

Again the silence between them. 

“Are you comin’ to dinner to-night?” 
he asked. She shook her head. ‘Not 
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Frame dwellings, old Salen— 
Inflammable Roofs 


N23 a hundred years ago, but in 
only the last decade, did Salem 
burn its last witch, for the witch 
we mean is the dangerous, inflam- 
mable roof, really more of a menace 
to the welfare of any community 
than all the broom-stick riding hags 
of fable or tradition. 

The old witch was an imaginary 
menace. The roof that can take fire 
from the slightest spark is a real, 
ever present danger. 

In the big fire of 1914 Salem burned 
up these witches, her last witches. Great 
as was that disaster it at least brought 
one benefit, it consumed the hazard by 
which it had been bred. 

A new Salem has grown up out of the 
blackened stumps of her fire, a safer 
community, with new dwellings, indus- 
trial and business buildings of modern, 
fire-safe construction, including many 
fire-safe roofs of Johns-Manville As- 
bestos. 

And other communities the country 
over have read the lesson of the Salem 
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Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofed 


fire, other cities have banished their 
witches before burning them and sub- 
stituted fire-safe roofs of Johns-Manville 
Asbestos. 

A building covered by a Johns- 
Manville Asbestos roof is safe from 
communicated fire. It is fortified 
where ordinarily it is most undefended 
and most vulnerable—and not alone 
from fire but from weather and time 
as well. 

Asbestos is a mineral born out of 
earth pressure and great heat, and 
tested for eons by the elements. Not 
hard to understand, then, that Asbes- 
tos when incorporated into the roof- 
ings listed below becomes a_ barrier 
against weather, time and fire. 

Asbestos Roll Roofing, Johns- 
Manville Standard and Colorblende 
Asbestos Shingles, Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Ready Roofing, Johns-Man- 
ville Corrugated Asbestos Roofing, 
Johns-Manville Built-Up Asbestos Roof- 
ings. Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofings 
are approved by the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories, Inc. 
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(Continued from Page 98) 
invited,” she said briefly. ‘‘Vi doesn’t 
like me, George! Surely you must see that! 
I’ve done all I can—but I don’t care for 
that crowd of hers and I’m afraid she rather 
resents it.” 

Eve lit her tenth cigarette. He reached 
toward her hand and held it close. 

‘“What are we goin’ to do about it all, 
Evie? I think she hates me! She told me 
the other day that widow’s weeds would 
be very becomin’ to her and she meant to 
wear ’em a long time.”’ 

“Little beast!” said Eve, adding imme- 
diately: ‘‘She didn’t mean a word of it. 
That’s Vi’s way of talking when she’s half 
angry.” 

‘And her singin’ lessons! Did you know 
Ferdie has discovered she’s got a voice? 
He’s teachin’ her! I always told her she 
could sing, but she wouldn’t believe me. 
Nowshe’s takin’ a lesson with that little cad 
every day. I found her standin’ in front 
of a mirror doin’ breathin’ exercises and 
stickin’ out her tongue at herself. And 
I’m asked not to interfere. I haven’t a 
soul above huntin’ and shootin’, it ap- 
pears.” 

When Sir George was bitter it was more 
than Eve could bear. It was more now. 

“Dear George,’’ she said. ‘‘ Dear, dear 
old boy!” 

“I do badger her, I suppose. I’m not a 
saint, Eve!” 

“‘Tt’s a mistake to badger her,” she re- 
“Why don’t you have a 
straightforward talk with her some day, 
instead?” 

“She hasn’t time. She just walks off out 
of the room. I did try. It wasn’t a suc- 
cess.”’ And Sir George’s face set in dogged 
lines. ‘“‘I won’t try it again. But I do 
badger her,’ he repeated. ‘‘I can’t seem 
always to help it.” 

He was thinking of a little scene that 
very afternoon. 

*What’s that rum-lookin’ thing you’ve 
got on?”’ he had asked as she emerged from 
her room, spick and span and joyous, on her 
way to a concert with Ferdie. ‘‘ You’re not 
goin’ out like that?” 

Lady Violet looked at him with a great 
fury gathering in her face, and mixed with 
the fury a hurt, half-wistful surprise. 

“Why not? What’s the matter with me?”’ 

He put out his hand and touched the 
sleeve of her gown. The rum-lookin’ 
thing was a Bulgarian peasant’s blouse 
lavishly embroidered with colors, which 
must have been considered elated even in 
the far-away Bulgarian village where it 
first saw light. With the blouse was worn 
a pleated black-satin skirt, very short, and 
curious little—so little!—square-toed, bro- 
cade shoes, diamond buttoned and worn 
over the thinnest of black silk stockings. 

She drew away from his touch with 
a loathing that stung him and was in- 
tended to. ‘‘I won’t waste time by pre- 
tending not to understand you,” she said 
in icy tones. ‘‘I should be late for the 
Scriabine—and lose my temper as well. It 
isn’t good enough, really.’’ And she sailed 
down the stairs. 

He had a sudden un-English desire to 
swoop down the staircase after her, catch 
her by those violently embroidered, im- 
pertinently held shoulders, swear at her, 
shake her, kiss her wildly! And take her 
away from them all, from Ferdie, and the 
Scriabine—who the devil was that one?— 
from London, from everything and every- 
body! 

And of course he had done none of these 
things. He went to the club, looked in at 
Tattersall’s—and finally he had gone to 
Eve’s for tea. 

“Why don’t you take her away?” Eve 
was asking. 

““Where?’’ he replied wearily. ‘“‘Besides, 
she wouldn’t come.” 

Eve looked pale in the June dusk. ‘I 
mean really away. Something that would 
amuse her, excite her. Japan, Russia, 
Norway.” 

He got up from his chair. ‘‘She wouldn’t 
come.” 

“Suggest it,’ she said again, in a funny 
little voice that sounded as if she had been 
running. 

“Tt’s no good, but I will,’ he answered 
thoughtfully. 


” 


vir 


SR GEORGE and Lady Violet met less 
and less; and more and more coldly. 
Once, late at night, her car and his taxi 
almost collided at their own front door. 

“Whither away?’ she asked lightly. 
“Or rather, whence cometh thou, late 
man?”’ 
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“T don’t ask you,” he replied perfectly 
seriously and held the door open for her. 

She raised her eyebrows. 

“Tut, tut!’’ she said still more flippantly. 
““Cross Georgie Porgie!’’ And she moved 
toward some letters lying on the hall 
table. ‘‘Why don’t you if you want to? 
It’s no guilty secret. I’m a good woman, 
George.” 

She became absorbed in a note the 
envelope of which bore the two underscored 
words “By hand.” He could not help 
noticing that. 

““T’m a good wife,’ she murmured absent- 
mindedly, deep in her letter. ‘‘I wonder 
if you could say the same—husband, I 
mean? I’ve been to the play and to 
supper with Cissie van T. and some per- 
fectly delectable Californians. They seemed 
to be rolling, dear things. Such pearls!” 

“Tf you aren’t too tired I wish you’d talk 
to me a little while before you turn in. 
There is something rather important I 
want to say to you. Will you?” 

She looked at him warily. ‘‘Of course— 
if it won’t keep till to-morrow, that is.” 

He shook his head. “‘I’d rather say it 
to-night, Vi. I leave the house rather 
early to-morrow mornin’.”’ And he led the 
way to his den. 

“TI warn you, if you scold me I'll re- 
member how late it is and go straight to 
bed,” she remarked, and put her feet up 
on the big red velvet sofa comfortably. 

‘I’m goin’ to Japan,”’ he remarked. 

Something funny happened to her heart, 
but her face never changed in expression. 

“What for?” she asked. 

“Want a change,” he answered. 

“You'll get it, won’t you?” she said 
sweetly. ‘‘Isn’t the season all wrong or 
something?’’ 

“Doesn’t matter. I’ll get what I’m goin’ 


for.” And he filled a glass with some 
whisky and soda. ‘‘Have some?” he 
asked. 


She made a little gesture of refusal. 
““And—what are you going for, George?” 

“Tm goin’—to get out of—all this!” 
There was something in his voice that hurt 
infinitely. 

“Allthis. That means—me, doesn’t it?” 

He looked at her steadily. ‘It means 
the ridiculous life you lead, yes! It doesn’t 
mean you. I want you to come with me.” 

She dropped some cigarette ash onto her 
bare neck and sat up with a little shiver of 
pain, to shake it off. 

“Oh, how that hurt!”’ She rubbed her 
neck for a moment. ‘‘It’s gone out,’ she 
said, examining her cigarette end. 

Now Sir George was in a highly nervous 
state and he had always disliked Lady 
Violet’s smoking. 

“You never could smoke,” he said and 
lit a match for her. 

She threw her cigarette across the room. 
“T wish you could resist the obvious, just 
once! It would be refreshing! It’s such a 
bore knowing what you’re going to say— 
always! However, I won’t ask for miracles! 
What I would like to know is what you 
mean by calling the life I lead ridiculous. 
What’s the matter with it?” 

He looked big and firm-jawed as he 
stood beside the sofa, where she lay staring 
up at him like a small impertinent child. 
And he took the plunge, as he would have 
called it, unflinchingly. 

“What’s the matter with it? Every- 
thing’s the matter with it! It’s rotten. I 
want to get out of it and to take you out 
of it! Will you come?” 

She readjusted a little curl at the nape 
of her neck. 

“You have an engaging way of asking 
me to go with you, I must confess. It’s 
almost as exciting as being proposed to!” 
She grew very pink and then pale. “‘What 
does it all mean, George? And how dare 
you call my life rotten! My perfectly 
pleasant, happy life with all the dear 
people who love me! How dare you! And 
what is back of this glorious idea of Japan— 
in the middle of the London season too! 
I'd like to know!” 

She rose from the sofa with as much dig- 
nity as is possible when one lies deep 
among cushions, legs tucked up under a 
tight much-draperied skirt, heels catching 
at hidden laces. 

“What does Eve say about it? I sup- 
pose she’s coming too?”’ 

““Why should Eve come?” he answered 
a little dully. ‘‘She—she thinks it’s a 
splendid idea. She ——” 

But Lady Violet heard no more. 

“T thought so! Upon my word this is 
beyond human endurance! To stand there 
telling me of Eve and her splendid ideas! 
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Do you suppose I don’t know about you 
and Eve—haven’t known all these months? 
And you talk about my rotten life! And 
now this cooked-up trip to Japan! With 
me! George, do you two take me for an 
absolute—fool?”’ 

He stared at her. 

“You’re mad,” he said slowly. ‘‘Per- 
fectly mad. I’ve known Eve all my life. 
She’s like a sister to me. I—I forbid your 
speakin’ of her in that tone. You can keep 
it for Ferdie and Cissie and the delectable 
Californians!” 

She laughed shrilly. ‘‘That’s quite a 
good remark,” she said. ‘‘And as I don’t 
think you’ll make a better one this evening 
I'll leave you while the impression it’s made 
upon me is still there.” 

She moved toward the door. 

“One moment,” he said. ‘‘There is one 
thing more.” 

She paused in the doorway without 
looking back. ‘‘There’s nothing more, ab- 
solutely nothing!’”’ In the far, dim back- 
ground of her emotions she felt tears 
coming, and she feared them. She must 
get to her room. 

“Yes, there is. There’s your standin’ 
with Ozzie at his window, for all Piccadilly 
to see, at five o’clock in the afternoon. I’d 
rather you didn’t do that again, Vi.” 

Lady Violet flushed a glorious crimson. 

“Who saw us?” 

“T did,” he answered shortly. 

She made a swift recovery. 

“How like me,’ she admitted. “I 
acknowledge it was silly.’’ Then she 
laughed. ‘“‘Doesn’t it prove the innocence 
of my visit, dear little thing! What had 
I to conceal?’’ She looked at him sig- 
nificantly. ‘‘No one will know of your 
pleasant hours of dolce far—well, we’ll say 
niente, at Eve’s studio, I dare say.” 

“Rot!” Sir George answered. 

“Hence the trip to Japan,’’ she con- 
tinued contemptuously. ‘‘I see. Eve’s 
bright idea, did you say?”’ 

“What would I want to go away from 
Eve for, if what you are insinuatin’ were 
so?”’ he answered equally contemptuously. 
“You’re—silly, Vi! And I’ve asked you 
to leave Eve out. You never liked her, for 
the matter of that. She’s the best friend 
I’ve got. Always was. Don’t let’s discuss 
Eve, please.” 

Something seemed to give way in Lady 
Violet’s brain. His whole attitude was so 
indifferent, his face so doggedly cold, tell- 
ing her nothing, nothing! She stood there 
baffled, beaten—and terribly alone. She 
hated him! 

“The sooner you go to Japan and the 
longer you stay, the better pleased I’ll be,”’ 
she said in a tone which she strove to 
make very matter-of-fact and comfortable. 
““And—I should certainly suggest your 
taking Eve with you. And leaving me to 
my rotten life.” 

They stood staring at each other. 

“Do you mean that, Vi?” he asked 
finally. ‘‘Do you?” 

“Yes, George, I mean it.’”’ The tears 
were nearer, she must hurry. They made 
her angry too. ‘“‘Certainly I mean it! 
I’ve seen for a long time that you two were 
fond of each other. I—I like everybody 
to be happy—that’s my beautiful nature! 
Do be happy, Georgie Porgie!”’ 

What a good line for an exit—only she 
must hurry. 

“Do you mean it?” he repeated hoarsely. 

“Don’t be dramatic! These—mistakes 
happen every day. It’s nobody’s fault. 
I’m not even hurt, dear. Good night!” 

He listened to the quick step on the 
stairs, to the fading rustle of her skirts. 
And he stood looking down at the cushions 
that still bore something of her shape, for a 
long time. 

VIII 
““T)O YOU think I’ve condoned, Ozzie? 
I mustn’t condone, you know.”’ 

“Condone?”’ Ozzie looked blank. 

“By suggesting his taking Eve. It was 
my suggestion, you know. And you’ve no 
chance in the D. C. if you condone, Sir 
Julius says.” 

“D. C.?” repeated Ozzie, still more 
mystified.- 

“‘Please don’t keep echoing my words! 
It makes me jumpy. I’m perfectly clear, 
dear boy, if only you’d be interested! 
D. C.—divorce court, of course. Ought 
I to tell Sir Julius I suggested his taking 
Eve to Japan?” 

Lady Violet sat languidly in his big 
leather chair. There were shadows under 
her eyes and her face looked very small 
beneath the waving sprays of blue para- 
dise, and as pale as the limp petals of the 
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rose that kept falling from her bosom into 
her lap. But her words were brave and 
sprightly, and the glass dish of chocolate 
praline was not being neglected. 

“Ought I to tell him?” she asked. 

“T don’t know,” he replied a little sul- 
lenly. ‘I don’t know anything about 
divorces, and what’s more, I don’t want to. 
Besides, George hasn’t taken her to Japan. 
And I don’t believe he will. I—I think it 
was extremely immoral of you to suggest 
it, if you must know. I’m shocked, Lu- 
crezia. And you’re driving me into an 
asylum, my dear!” 

She looked at him tenderly. ‘Dear 
Ozzie,”’ she said. ‘‘ When it’s all over we'll 
have such good times together! I’ll be the 
very nicest divorcée you know, I promise 
you! You’ll adore me. Just now I admit 
it’s trying for us all.” 

weed stared sulkily toward the opposite 
wall. 

“T wish you’d come with me to Sir 
Julius some day,” she continued. ‘‘I assure 
you it’s perfectly extraordinary how that 
old ghoul cheers one up. He tells me such 
interesting stories. ‘If this room could 
talk, my lady,’ he begins—and then the 
room doesn’t have to! Of course he doesn’t 
mention any names! But I guess quite a 
lot of them. Such fun! Like a game, you 
know. And when I do guess he’s as pleased 
as Punch.”’ 

Ozzie groaned. ‘‘And you’re going to 
be one of the interesting stories, Vi!’ 

eee rose from the leathern depth of the 
chair. 

“T’mnot!’’shesaidindignantly. ‘‘What’s 
interesting about me? What have I done? 
I’m merely the poor betrayed wife. No- 
body’s interested in her—unless she marries 
again, for a few minutes—I mean interested 
not married, of course. And that I never 
mean to do, never! I’m sublimely sick of 
men.” 

Lady Violet powdered her nose with a 
tiny puff, which she drew from a minute 
gold apple on which was inscribed ‘‘To the 
fairest’’—it gave Ozzie no joy at all to see 
her using his last Christmas gift—and 
picked up her gloves and bead bag. 

“‘Tt’s awful when I meet George nowa- 
days,’’ he said dejectedly. ‘‘I don’t know 
what tosay to him. I saw him in Albemarle 
Street yesterday and turned into a chem- 
ist’s and bought some aspirin—which is 
very bad for me.” 

“Do give it to me! I love aspirin. 
Albemarle Street—I’ve no doubt! That’s 
the shortest way to Eve’s studio.” 

“T’m glad of it!’”’ replied Ozzie sullenly, 
“and you shan’t have the aspirin.” 

Lady Violet laughed. ‘‘Ozzie, I adore 
you! But I mustn’t be late for my singing 
lesson. Ferdie’s too marvelous. Fancy, 
I sang a high C last Thursday!’ She 
smiled brilliantly at him. ‘‘Would you 
like to hear it? Shall I sing it to you? A 
beloved, little, birdlike high C?” 

“T couldn’t bear it, Vi. I’d ery if you 
sang a high C at me just now. My nerves 
wouldn’t stand it. Some other day I’d be 
delighted,”’ he added politely. 

“Right-O, Ozziekins. I’m not in the 
least offended. You shall hear it after all 
this fuss is over and one can enjoy simple 
pleasures again. I quite understand. Bless 
you.” And Lady Violet patted him on top 
of his head. ‘‘You’ve done me no end of 
good. And I can’t think why—for you’ve 
been far from sympathetic.” 

““Good-by, Lucrezia,”’ said Ozzie. 


IX 


a ILL you come, Eve?” Sir George had 
told her of his plans to leave England, 
of his talk with Lady Violet the night before; 
and Eve had listened without saying a word. 
She did not speak now. Sir George got 
up and crossed over to where she sat. He 
put his hand on her shoulder and she 
looked up at him, still silent. 

“Will you come with me?” 

“No, dear George,’’ she answered simply. 

“Why not?” he asked. ‘Don’t you— 
trust me?” 

“Kiss me,’ she said. 

He bent down and kissed her very 
gently. 

She looked at him with strange wide eyes. 
““That’s why,” she said. 

“T don’t understand,” he answered. 
“T don’t understand you, Evie. Tell me, 
won’t you?” 

She shook her head without speaking, 
and he said again: ‘‘Please tell me what 
you mean, dear.” 

Suddenly she rose and threw herself into 
his arms. Her lips were on his, her breast 

(Continued on Page 104) 














Give special care to 
your truck 


4 ( NHE farm truck makes money 
for the farmerjustso long as 
it runs at minimumcost for 

repairs and layups. Geared low, 

the truck engine develops heat 


Jess only than that of the tractor. 


Inferior oil that breaks down 
under heat and forms sediment is 
responsible for almost every diffi- 
culty with the truck engine. 


Veedol, the lubricant that re- 
sists heat, reduces sediment 
formed by 86%. 

Because it resists heat Veedol 
reduces evaporation 25% to 50%. 
This means great economy per 
mile and per gallon as wellas pro- 
tection against ordinary engine 
troubles. 








Ordinary oil Veedol 
after use after use 


Sediment formed after 50 hours 
of running 
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Even in the sump and on the bearings oil must withstand 


NE man has trouble with his 
engine. 
Another does not. What is 
the difference? 


In nine cases out of ten, engine 
trouble in automobiles, trucks or 
tractors is preventable. Practical tests 
over a period of months and even 
years, laboratory experiments, physi- 
cal and chemical tests show that the 
internal combustion engine which is 
properly lubricated avoids almost all 
engine trouble. 

It is the tremendous heat at which 
engines operate which makes lubrica- 
tion a problem. Down in the oil sump 
the whole supply often attains a heat 
as high as 225°F. On the cylinder walls 
it may reach a heat of 1000°F. Ordi- 
nary oil is destroyed. Large quantities 
of black sediment which has no Jubri- 
cating value are formed. Moreover, 
inferior oil evaporates like water in a 
tea kettle at these heats. The oil in 
the engine is contaminated by fuel un- 
til it is as thin as water. Because the 
tractor works at higher temperatures 
these evils are aggravated in its case. 


In any engine using inferior oil carbon 
forms rapidly. .Bearings burn out, the engine 
overheats and loses power. Serious engine 
trouble results almost immediately. 


Solving lubrication problems 


To overcome these great drawbacks in 
ordinary oil the engineers of the Tide Water 
Oil Company experimented and tested for 
years, to produce a lubricant that resists 
heat. They developed the famous Faulkner 
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high temperature. (Cross-section Fordson Tractor) 


Engine troubles—90% preventable 


Burned out bearings, overheating, lack of power are caused by failure to lubricate properly 


process, used exclusively for the production 
of Veedol. 

How Veedol resists heat is clearly illustrated 
by the sediment test at the left. Veedol 
Special Heavy, the universal automobile type 
tractor engine oil, reduces greatly kerosene 
contamination in the crankcase. Tractor tests 
show that in most cases the use of Veedol 
lowers contamination by 25%. 

The proper grade of Veedol for all engines 
not only reduces the sediment formed and 
prevents excessive contamination but also re- 
duces evaporation to a minimum. For this 
reason it gives from 25% to 50% greater serv- 
ice per gallon. 


Recommended for most fine tractors 


Veedol Special Heavy is recommended by 
most Fordson dealers for use in the Fordson 
tractor. Many manufacturers recommend it 
for their machines, including: Allwork, Moline, 
International Harvester, Bates Steel Mule, 
Parrett, Case, Hart-Parr, Emerson Branting- 
ham, Weideley Tractor engines, American, 
Wallis, and most prominent motor car and 
truck manufacturers. 


Send for this book 


Leading dealers have Veedol in stock. 
Every dealer has a chart which shows the cor- 
rect grade of Veedol for automobile, truck or 
tractor. The new 100-page Veedol book on 
scientific lubrication will save you many dollars 
and help you keep your tractor, car and truck 
running at minimum cost. Send 10c for a copy. 


TIDE WATER OIL 


Sales Corporation } 
1515 Bowling Green Building, 


New York 








Branches and distributors 
in all principal cities 
of the United States 
and Canada 
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This actual photograph, taken at night, shows a portion Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
of the Goodyear factories at Akron under full production 
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Continuous Process 


of Betterment 
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/ | ‘HE present conspicuous goodness of Goodyear Cord 
Tires has origin in a type of bettering effort pursued 
by this Company through many years. 


Out of this effort emerged such important developments 
as the first American tire-making machine and the stand- 
ard straight-side casing of today. 


Out of it, too, came the original Goodyear detachable 
rim, the safe and reliable piano-wire tire base, the efficient 


All-Weather tread. 


The perfected Goodyear Cord Tire principle itself, as 
applied now in both passenger car and truck equipment, 
likewise arrived from this source. 


At no other time since the beginning of this business has 
this continuous process of betterment attained the scope 
and importance surrounding it today. 


At no other time has it so effectively touched, and 
enriched, and benefited every phase of the material and 
manufacture of our products as now. 


Its fruits in the present Goodyear Cord Tire are an 
immense capacity for service and a record of tire accom- 
plishment unique in the world. 


Because Goodyear Tires and the sincere conservation 
service behind them aflord uncommon satisfaction, more 
people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind. 


THe Goopyrar Tire & RuBBER ComMPANY 
Offices Throughout the W orld 


CORD TIRES 
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Old Friends and 
Strangers 


O you ever go back to the 

old home town? How 
many strangers and how few 
friends you see! 


It’s like looking into a present- 
day cigar case—full of strangers 
and only a few constant, loyal, 
genuine, friendly brands. 


Cinco is the surest and oldest 


friend of all. 


OTTO EISENLOHR 


& BROS., INC. Copyright, Otto Eisenlohr «& Bros., Inc., 1919 
Registered in U. S. Patent Office 


PHILADELPHIA 
ESTABLISHED 1850 
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(Continued from Page 100) 
was crushed to his, her arms held him. She 
laid her cheek close to his cheek and they 
stood clinging to each other.. And then she 
spoke. 

“Oh, my dear—my dear—if you had 
kissed me like that—I would have gone 
with you!” Slowly she slipped from his 
arms. “Anywhere!” she added brokenly. 

She stood before him, an Eve that he 
had never dreamed of, a new and very 
wonderful Eve. ‘‘I love you,’”’ she whis- 
pered. ‘“‘Please go—darling, beloved best 
friend!’ Please—please go!” 

He made a swift movement toward her, 
but she shrank from him. 

““No—no! You—mustn’t, George.’ Dear 
George—please oe 

He knew that she was right. He realized 
that there was nothing he could say to her 
that would not be a lie or an insult. He 
understood. And he went away without a 
word. i 





f He MADE his preparations to leave 


England methodically, very calmly. 
He even saw his lawyer—in case anything 
happened, as he explained to Lady Violet, 
for he had to tell her of certain details con- 
nected with some of his property and in- 
vestments. 

“Don’t be gloomy, Georgie Porgie,”’ she 
had said with an extra touch of lightness. 
“You're not going to die because you’re 
going toJapan. Lots of people live through 
it. The dangers of Regent Street are as 
great as Fuji-yama. In fact, greater. I 
ought to make a will; I really ought,’’ she 
added thoughtfully. 

Eve had left London. She had gone to 
Scotland to visit an old aunt, and would 
not return until autumn, she told Lady 
Violet. And Lady Violet had quarreled 
with Ferdie. 

“You will never hear the high C now,” 
she said to Ozzie dolefully. “Let him keep 
it, the horror!’’ 

He had written a song for her, it ap- 
peared, and on the first page of the manu- 
script was its dedication: “To my dear 
wife.” 

“‘And then he tried to kiss me, Ozzie! 
Tried hard!” 

Ozzie shrieked with laughter and sud- 
denly got perfectly furious. 

“The little cad! . ’l—I’ll horsewhip 
him! I'll have him turned out of the 
club. I’ll ——” 

“You'll do absolutely nothing of the 
sort,” replied Lady Violet with great dig- 
nity. ‘“‘Besides, it’s all done! I boxed his 
ears and tore up the song. And told him 
a few home truths. I left him in several 
pieces! And I’ll never see him again. 
Where are the pralines?”’ 

Ozzie saw her nearly every day now. It 
seemed an understood thing that she 
should come to tea. She did not want him 
to come to her. . 

“The house bores me,’ she explained. 
“As soon as George goes I’m going to shut 
itup. I—I hate it, Ozzie.’’ 

Her under lip trembled for a second and 
then grew very firm. 

“Isn’t it funny that Eve should have 
left London? And gone to the dreadful old 
Lady Dickinson—just as George is going 
away too. I don’t understand it.” 

But in a few days she did. A horrible 
idea had come to her in her morning bath. 
Lady Violet always declared her brightest 
thoughts came to her in her bath—‘“‘espe- 
cially the boiling-hot ones, baths, not 
thoughts.’ There was a hasty visit to Sir 
Julius Rosenberg. During the course of 
the day she went to his office again, and 
Sir Julius verified the horrible idea. Sir 
George had engaged a large suite on the 
ship—the bridal suite, Sir Julius called it. 
Sir George did not seem—again the sig- 
nificant wording of Sir Julius—did not 
seem to be traveling alone. 

Ozzie almost screamed as he opened the 
door to her. She seemed to glitter with a 
hard radiance, she was terrible with a 
frozen composure; beautiful, but with the 
beauty of something brittle that might 
smash into a thousand pieces before his 
horrified eyes. 

“Hello, Ozzie,” she said in a voice that 
sounded like ice tinkling against glass. 
“Here I am again.” 

He followed her with a sense of dread 
into his little sitting room. She raised 
strained, too widely opened eyes to his and 
began pulling at her gloves. He could not 
bear the silence and broke it clumsily. 

““What’s the matter?” 

She tried to speak naturally, but he 
could see how stiffly her lips moved. 
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“The matter?’ She forced a little 
laugh to the surface of her words. ‘“‘Sir 
Julius informs me delicately that George 
has taken a—bridal suite on the Teronia! 
Sir Julius says George does not seem to be 
traveling alone.” 

““Wha—what ——” . 

His voice trailed into nothingness. 

“And Eve is in Scotland! For the rest 
of the summer.” She began to.speak more 
easily. ‘‘They’re going away together! 
Ozzie, do you hear?” Sheshook him gently 
by the sleeve. “George has taken a bridal 


‘suite! He doesn’t seem to be traveling 


alone! He’s running away with Eve! He 
is, he is! He’s going to elope with Eve 
Sartoris on Tuesday week at two P: M. on 
the good old Teronia!”’ 

Ozzie sat down suddenly. 

“You see, Ozzie! You see! Will you 
believe me now? Oh, I’m not surprised! 
I’m not in the least surprised! I—I don’t 
give a tinker’s dam what they do! I’m 
just leaving it all to Sir Julius. But I do 
think George must be mad to do such a 
perfectly blatant thing! As for that ——” 
But Ozzie had found his voice. 

“Vi, for God’s sake, stop this hideous 
business! Go to him—it isn’t too late. I’ll 
swear it isn’t! And George loves you—of 
course he loves you—you could make him 
love you in two minutes—even if he didn’t — 
and of course he does! Oh, Vi, do go to 
him!” raved Ozzie. 

“Go to him? Make him love me in two 
minutes? That is a perfectly disgusting 
suggestion! I’m—I’m ashamed of you, 
Ozzie. That girl’s lover?” 

“He isn’t her lover and you know he 
isn’t!’’ Ozzie almost squeaked the words. 

Lady Violet shrugged her shoulders. 

“Perhaps he isn’t—yet! But kindly ex- 
plain to me the bridal suite. No, on second 
thought I’d much rather not know! Hor- 
rid rumors of bridal suites have reached 
me from—reliable sources. Spare me de- 
tails, please.’’ There was a ghastly little 
attempt at the old raillery. ‘I’m a good 
woman, Ozzie.” 

““You’re a horrible woman,” he replied 
with a sudden great calm. ‘‘What are 
you going to do?” 

“T haven’t made up my mind. Perhaps 
nothing at all—but that’s so dreadfully 
dull! I—I should go mad! I’d like to do 
something—jolly about it! I wish you 
would suggest something, Ozzie dear.”’ 

Ozzie shivered. 

“T couldn’t think of anything horrible 
enough to please you. Why don’t you send 
them a basket of fruit, Lucrezia?” 

“What a wonderful idea!” She pon- 
dered over it, then shook her head. “I’m 
sure Sir Julius would consider that con- 
doning. It’s a lovely thought, Ozzie— 
grapes and peaches and perhaps figs—but 
it’s not practical.” 

“Why don’t you see them off?” con- 
tinued Ozzie in what he flattered himself 
was his best satiric form. 

She rose from her chair in great excite- 
ment. 

“Oh, you lamb! You genius! I will! 
We'll get up a party and go down to 
Southampton to see the guilty pair off! 
Ozzie, I love you!” And Lady Violet 
threw her arms round Ozzie’s neck. 

“Let me go, you shameless woman! Let 
me go at once!” He tried to unwind her 
from about his collar, but she still clung. 

“Who shall we ask to George’s eloping 
party? What a pity I quarreled with 
Ferdie; he’d have adored it so! Cissie 
van T. must come of course; and let me 
see—one other man. Just a nice little 
partie carrée. 

She released Ozzie, as she racked her 
brain for the possible other man. 

“Count me out,” he said, readjusting 
his tie sulkily. ‘I’m too busy to leave 
town just now. Besides, I don’t want to 
come.” 

Suddenly she grew very sad; and very 
dignified. 

“Foolish Ozzie,” she said in a bereaved 
voice. “‘Dear idiotic Ozzie! Nor you, nor 
anyone! But I’m going! Quite, quite by 
myself. I want to see those two with my 
own eyes just once from the dock of course; 
I don’t want to speak to them!’ She 
stepped up to him and kissed him softly 
between the eyes. 

“George is losing a friend as well as a 
wife, isn’t he? I pray he’ll miss us prop- 
erly some day!” 

He held her two hands against his heart. 

“T wish you’d let me go to him, dear. 
Perhaps I could help—somehow,”’ he added 
forlornly. 

(Concluded on Page 107) 
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With Isko’s Dry, Clean Cold 


Just as you buy your coal before the arrival of 
winter, it is wise to prepare in advance for 
summer’s scorching days with Isko Electric 
Refrigeration. 

Isko, once installed, equips your refrigerator 
with economical, convenient cold for the 
entire year. 

Independent of strikes, ice famines, high 
prices and delayed deliveries, it does away with 
ice and all ice worries. 

It protects the family’s health, for its cold is 
dry and clean and constant. 

It saves food because that dry, clean, constant 
cold eliminates spoilage. 


It makes convenient cubes of pure, wholesome 
ice for table use and for summer’s cooling 
drinks. 


Think of the convenience—refrigeration with- 
out ice! 


Don’t wait until hot weather comes before 
you place your order. Thousands of people 
will do that and the demand will be so great you 
may be forced to wait your turn. You can have 
Isko installed immediately if you order now. 


At your request we will send our booklet, 
“Electric Refrigeration,’’ and the name and 


address of the nearest Isko dealer. 
Tue ISKO Company, /// W. Washington St., Cuicaco, Itt. 








Electric Refrigeration 
AAA AAA 
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_ THREE NEW SONG HITS 







_ Flashed From Song Headquarters 


"At the 


ON SALE TODAY Moving Picture Ball Wherever, Whenever 


At all Music and By Howard Johnson and Jos.Santly Peitics te played | 
038) t.Stores or at any ET the folks together, roll back the carpet, start Ik to h F a4 
Woolworth; Kresge, the piano, phonograph or player-piano playing ASIC ea ese 
Kress, McCrory, this wonderful new songhit—watch ’em dance, sing, palate "Feist. labeas a 
Kraft or Metropolitan _ laugh and keep time with this peppery rollicking 

Store melody. They’re doing it every night at the theatres, 
restaurants and dance palaces along the Rialto. 

“At the Moving Picture Ball” is SOME hit! 
CHORUS © Leo. Feist, Inc. 






























“Theres Always 


Two Sides toa Story 
By Jack Caddrgan, Frank Mullane & thick Story 
CHORUS 





‘Beautiful 


Hawatian Love’ 
By Dorothy Terris £ Ethel Bridges 
CHORUS © Leo. Fets 
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hall, ________ They were mer- ry, Oh- Hand-some Wal -lace 


Pa this page to your piano and pick out the won- 
derful melodies of these three new songs. You'll 
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know why they ARE hits—why they have swept 






" _bove that is 
























b am America, instantly famous wherever there 
== SS ee — ie 1 = is life and music. Try them now — oe 
Ee Se = buy them complete at your r : 
thrill - ing, Thought ae and will - ing dealers you may be- lieve I tried to de-ceive 


HERE you are—you lovers of ballads 
—the newest and finest of them 

all! “‘There’s Always Two Sides to 
a Story’’ is the work of the writers 
of ‘‘Rose of No Man’s Land,” a 
guarantee that it is beautiful, an 
assurance that it will sweep the 
country. You'll love the rich 

rare melody—the beautiful 

sentiment. On sale at 

your dealer’s. 


DREAMY, waltz-song whose elu- 
sive notes and rolling chords 
blend into a melody whose appeal is 
irresistible for dancing, for singing 
—for playing on your piano, 
phonograph or player- piano. 
‘‘Beautiful Hawaiian Love’’ 
is a beautiful song — a won- 
derful hit. Get it at your 
music dealer’s 


Sse 


f+ NANA 
a Pae 


EARCH where you will and search again—you for your 

Other Big ‘‘Feist’’ Song Hits: can’t put the spotlight on three tunier songhits 
a oe ee. than this trio flashed from Song headquarters. 

cn IR ray sag fee Your home will be brighter—your heart will be 

Ae Caries ro wil ie lighter—if you’ll let these Broadway melodies shine 
nee “TRnew Wet it Means fe be banewome” : into your parlor. Get the music for your piano— 

She’ haat Lika’ Sal@ ato Hawaiian Ualeley the record for your phonograph—the roll for your 
ary Fee tea (a Me peli ebay a sree peas the ae cheer of good ak ae 
15e a copy, 7 Yor $1'postpaid "Band or orchestra 25c songs—Feist Songs!—BIG HITS! Player Piano 





LEO FEIST inc. FEIST BUILDING, New York. Canada: 193 Yon¢ge St. ‘Toronto,Ont.. 









































(Concluded from Page 104) 

“You know you can’t, Ozzie,’’ she re- 
plied. ‘‘I should die of shame if you went 
to him!’ A sudden panic seized her. 
“You wouldn’t do that! You:wouldn’t go 
to George now, would you, Ozzie? Tell me, 
promise me you won’t do anything so—so 
ghastly!” 

She grew white with the anguish of the 
thought. . 

“Don’t look like that. Of course I won’t 
do anything you don’t want me to, Vi. 
My Lord, do you think I want to talk to 
George about it? Id rather be shot! 


Unless it would help you, that is. But 
can’t you go, dear? Won’t you?” 
She shook her head again. ‘‘Won’t, 


Ozzie! And can’t! You see, there’s an- 
other woman now. It’s all over between 
George and me.”’ 

“Ts there another woman?”’ said Ozzie. 
“T still don’t believe it!” 

“You will when I come back from 
Southampton!” 

‘«And not one minute before,’’ he replied. 

“‘Good-by, dear mule,” said Lady Violet. 
“Precious, darling old long-eared ostrich! 
I’m going to my Turkish bath now.” I feel 
positively —besmirched !” 


xI 


HE was perfectly determined to see 

them off. Ozzie had ceased to reason 
with her. She was as aloof from reasoning 
as a coldly twinkling midwinter star—and 
as lovely. 

She was like a child in a trance, at times; 
a naughty, hypnotized child whom Ozzie 
longed to shake, to rouse. And she was 
very pitiful in her lightly borne woman’s 
wounded pride and pain—for he felt sure 
she was unhappy, notwithstanding all her 
brave foolery. 

Where was Eve, she wondered? And 
should she, Lady Violet, see Sir George 
safely into the train at Waterloo, saying 
good-by to him there, and slip into another 
carriage herself at the last moment? She 
decided that this would be too risky a 
proceeding. 

“Tt might spoil everything,” she said to 
Ozzie; and they looked at each other 
miserably. 

“‘Spoil!’”’ he repeated after her. “What 
a word—spoil!”’ 

“T think we’re all mad,” she went on. 
“And I know we’re all behaving like cads! 
It’s George’s fault if I am. I’m a nice 
woman, really—and I was beautifully 
brought up! Say I’ma nice woman, Ozzie.”’ 

“You’re not,’ he answered stolidly. 
“You’re a Borgia. And when it’s all over 
you'll probably be very ill and we'll all 
worry to death about you. And then the 
divorce will come on and we'll have to face 
that! It’s like a bad dream loving you— 
and nobody. wants to wake from you! 
That’s the worst of it. I wish I was dead.” 
And Ozzie took:a large fine handkerchief 
from his pocket and blew his nose with a 
reckless disregard of euphony. 

“And I still don’t believe old George is 


eloping with Eve,” he added. 


“Must I keep drawing your attention to 
the bridal suite?’’ she asked. 

“Damn. the bridal suite!” 

“Damn it, by all means. But it’s there 
all the same....How.shall I get to South- 
ampton, Ozzie? ‘That’s what’s worrying 
me.” 

Ozzie groaned. “I don’t know, Vi. 
And if I did I wouldn’t tell you! I don’t 
think you ought to go to Southampton.” 

Her eyes were as bright as a bird’s. 

“Oh, yes, I. ought, my dear,” she an- 
swered... ‘‘I feel Tought. I feel much good 
will come of it?” > : 

He remembered her words afterward, re- 
membered, too, the strange little sense of 
prophecy he had had as she said them. 


xXII 


Be Fate made things easy at the last— 
Fate and Sir George. The truth is, Sir 
George couldn’t stand the strain of it. 
Lady Violet’s face'seemed to grow smaller, 
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her eyes larger those last days before his | 


departure. She was using rouge recklessly, 
smoking incessantly. And she was very 


gay. ., 

There was to be a farewell dinnér party 
the night before he sailed’ Lady Violet 
had telegraphed to Eve to be sure and 
come. And Eve had telegraphed in reply 
that she regretted infinitely not being able 
to do so. 

“Isn’t it all horrible?’”’ Lady Violet com- 
mented to Ozzie. 

Ozzie had said it was, drearily, but Sir 
George, who said nothing, did not attend 
the dinner. 

“‘Had to see a man on business,’’ she ex- 
plained carelessly to her guests. ‘‘It’s too 
tiresome. He asked me to tell you how 
sorry he was. Never mind. We'll give 
him a rousing send-off, all the same. Cissie, 
lamb, do go and make some of those dear 
little cocktails.”’ 

After dinner they all went to the Empire 
and were very noisy in three big boxes, and 
after that they went to the Savoy, and 
after that they returned to Lady Violet’s, 
where a newly imported coon band, rec- 
ommended by Cissie van T., awaited them 
with alluring mad rhythms. They danced 
wildly until past four o’clock. 

““Good-by, Ozzie,’ she whispered as 
they were standing by the open street door 
in the June dawn—how jaded and faded 
and ghastly they all looked—whistling for 
taxis and hansoms. ‘‘George’s farewell 
dinner has been a huge success, hasn’t it? 
I’m—almost sorry it’s over.’ 

He longed to pick her up and comfort 
her like a little child—comfort her or smack 
her, he was undecided between the two. 

“Good night, Lucrezia,’’ was all he said, 
however. ‘Terrible one, good night. I’ll 
be round early in the morning.” 

She looked at him strangely. He re- 
membered that, too, later. 


XIII 


ND she was gone when he came to take 
her to the station. She had motored 
down to Southampton, Biles informed him 
impassively; she had left the house at six 
o'clock. 

He stood stunned with the little note in 
his hand. 

“T should have fidgeted to pieces in the 
train,” she wrote. “I didn’t tell you, be- 
cause I really wanted to go alone, dear 
Ozzie. I’ll see you ever so soon. 

““YOUR VI. 

“P. S.—My new motor coat is a dream. 
I hope they both catch a glimpse of me.” 


XIV 


EMME propose. Dieu dispose. This 

is the end of Lady Violet’s divorce. 
Two telegrams to Ozzie from the Teronia, 
both wireless: 


“Just off. George hoped I might come 
at the last minute. Isn’t it like my George? 
I’ve been a norful fool. Wildly happy. Am 
going to have an aitch of a time. Not even 
a toothbrush. Give my love to Sir Julius. 
George says his too. Bless you, only 
Ozzie. “* LUCREZIA.” 


“‘Please help wife’s maid [to get off to 
Canada soon as possible. We-will wait for 
her there. Old friend, thanks. 

“GEORGE.” 


Ozzie sat in the leather chair for a long 
while, the two messages spread out, one on 
each knee in front of him. 
sounded its cheerful roar from below, the 
little clock on his: desk mixed) its busy 
chirp importantly with the noise of Lon- 
don’s great street. 

The rose geranium in the bowl by the 

< window filled the room with its presence— 
its presence and hers. 

He got up a little stiffly and put the blue- 
glass dish of chocolate praline away in a 
drawer. 


“Hie jacet ”” he said in a slow, con- 





vinced-and not unhappy voice; and locked 
the drawer. 
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F “Give the Kiddies a Chance”’ 


RE you bringing your children up in close’ and crowded 
quarters>?, Have they a big yard to play in filled with trees 
and flowers? Are they getting plenty of fresh air and sun- 

shine? If not, send today for the 1920 Book De Luxe of Sterling 
System Homes and you will find just the home you are looking for 
at a price that will amaze you. Building a home means creating a 
spot around which will center the chief events of your life and the 
lives of your children. Our book will solve your building problem. 
In it you will find everything from beautiful bungalows to modest 
cottages—all designed by leading architects and complete with 
floor plans. Send today for this wonderful book. 


Sterling System [ames 


are scientifically constructed to afford the greatest saving for the 
Homebuilder and eliminate the high cost of handling lumber. 
No costly delays in erection as we furnish all material above the 
foundation. Your house comes complete in one shipment all 
ready toerect. Think of the tremendous time and money that are 
ordinarily lost in cutting and fitting by the old “‘hand-saw 
method”. Save this waste and buy a Sterling System Home. 


Send This Coupon Today! 


The man who is waiting for a drop in prices, fools no one but 
himself.. You will save money by ordering now. Prices on lumber 
and building materials are still going up. Send the Money Saving 
coupon today and we will place your name on our preferred 
list to receive any special offer and advance notification of 
any raise in’prices. Act NOW. 


INTERNATIONAL MILL & TIMBER CO. 
Dept. 1813 — Bay City, Mich. 












































International Mill & Timbe 


of Sterling Homes. Please put me on your preferred list 


advance of any increase in prices. 


1. When do you expect to buy? A 
this spring thissummer (| this fall 0 


2. What is the size of your lot? 


3. What style home do you prefer? 
bungalow storyandahalf( 2-story 0 











Name— — 
| Address 


Money-Saving Coupon ! Dept. 1813 — Bay City, Mich. 


Enclosed find 10c. Please send me your 1920 Book De as 
an i 
send me any special offer you may make. Also notify me in 
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Lhe Essex Sedan is Famous for 
Beauty as Well as Performance 


Essex performance proofs naturally overshadow its 
qualities of quieter appeal. 

For prior to Essex, it was held that light weight must 
mean some forfeit in smoothness, speed, power and 
endurance. 


But even those whose choice was decided by Essex’ 
supreme performance ability, are captivated by its 
notable beauty of design, its luxurious fittings, and 
quiet riding ease. 


It is not merely that Essex matches even large high- 
priced cars in comfort. It is not only its speed, its 
quickness at the getaway or its easy mastery of the 
hills. Its charm is the combination of these qualities 


(145) 


with a flying smoothness in action, and a responsive- 
ness that heeds the lightest touch. 


Abundant surplus power handles the extra weight of the 
Sedan body withease. Itisthissurplus powerand strength 
beyond any need you will ever have for it that accounts 
too for Essex smoothness and ease in tasks at which many 

‘ars strain with permanent injury to their mechanism. 


And the Essex is a safer car. It stops, starts, turns 
and picks up far faster than is possible to heavy types. 


Though style preference must always be a matter of 
personal taste, a car must offer unusual beauty and 
distinction to gain the following Essex has among people 
who are accustomed to ie quality in all things. 
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Hudson Design and the Super-S1x 
Motor Still World Supreme 


Every day you see Hudsons, two and three years old, 
which, both in performance and style, might well be 
judged of recent production. 


First, because Hudson design has never been guided 
by caprice. It has never sought to excite attention by 
dubious extremes. It has been too sure of what are 
the essential permanencies of beauty and dignity. 


The advance ideas you will always find in Hudson. 
This fact created its leadership. But they must earn 
their right to belong. No mere straining after some- 
thing new has ever won place for a single feature of 
Hudson design. 


On fashionable boulevards and drives you will see 








more Hudson closed and chauffeur-driven cars than of 
any other make. 

Yet leadership of style alone was not enough to win 
such recognition. 

Hudson’s chief advantage has always been in per- 
formance. By every way open to proof it has shown its 
supremacy. Its records were made four or five years 
ago. Yet they still stand. They account for Hudson’s 
becoming the largest selling fine car in the world. 

That is sufficient reason why no change has ever been 
made in the principle of the Super-Six motor. 

It is exclusive to Hudson. You can get its advan- 
tages in no other car. 
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Judith had no delusions. McCurdy bel- 
lowed to me from a bench under the spread- 
ing horse-chestnut tree in the smithy yard 
and I crossed over the narrow roadway 
while he made jovial observations on my 
urban dress in tones that brought all the 
blood into my yellow skin. 

*“One those old mares of Sherm Potter’s 
took a piece out my leg,” he grunted, pat- 
ting his bandages. ‘‘Want to look at it? 
No, I guess you see ’nough sore legs at your 
hospital. Well, how’s it feel to be back 
home, huh? Wantajob? Walt’s got about 
all he can handle right now. You was in 
Patterson’s. I seen you comin’ out. Did 
that skinny old ape make any cracks at 
Walt? It’s come to a fine show when Mort 
Patterson’s lookin’ for a millionaire to 
marry Judy!” 

I sat beside him and asked about the 
boy, who was noisy inside the dull smithy 
and just. visible, his white skin rosy from 
the forge when the bellows roared. A dozen 
horses were waiting and the yard was full of 
drawling farm hands. A weedy apprentice 
scuttled between the forge and the cool- 
ing trough, and old Sherman Cody, the 
county bore, whined about a broken axle: 

“Oh, Walt writes when he’s 
just got to tell me somethin’. 
We get along first-rate, seein’ 
Ilove hima heap an’ that makes 
it pretty easy to get what he 
wants to say. A mighty con- 
tented kind of feller too. Likes 
workin’. He don’t haveto. His 
pa left him plenty. But, Lord, 
this old fool Patterson gettin’ 
high an’ mighty at his age! 
Walt could buy his whole stock 
an’ not feel it. An’ Patterson’s 
turned Demmycrat. Says he 
won’t vote for McKinley if he’s 
nominated, an’ him born an’ 
raised right in Ohio! An’ havin’ 
his stock insured! Say, Joe 
Henry, did you ever hear of any- 
body bustin’ into a paint shop 
and stealin’ a bucket of paint? 
I mind hearin’ of a drunk tramp 
that broke into a undertaker’s 
place once over in Crawford 
County and stole some silver 
plates for coffins, but what the 
hell could you steal in a paint 
store?” 

“Well,” I said, “I don’t 
think Judy’s awfully high and 
mighty about Walter.” 

The smith took another inch 
of tobacco from his slab with a 
vicious bite and helped it with 
a swallow from his usual quart 
bottle. His red-laced eyes rolled 
less savagely. 

**Judy’s no fool. Walt ain’t 
asked her. Come to that, if she 
ain’t willin’ to marry the boy 
there’d be some sense to it. He 
just can’t talk. Make it kind 
of slow round the house. Iain’t 
a thing to say against Judy. 
But her pa’s got me itchin’ like 
the ringworm. What comes of 
playin’ the organ, I guess. Al- 
ways was kind of soft in the 
head since his wife died off. 
An’ he’s got a mortgage at the 
First National for five thou- 
sand dollars an’ the whole 
town knows it an’ he ain’t 
makin’ enough to feed him 
an’ his girls sour milk on Sunday. Owes 
bills all over kingdom come, the 
Hey!” 

A yell cut his tirade and I ducked as a 
horse screamed. Something had annoyed 
a huge roan brute from the Ross stud, and 
the yard seethed as his halter snapped short. 
I saw the stallion rearing among the loung- 
ers by the door. Sumner Ross shouted to 
keep back. There was a smash of hoofs on 
a wagon bottom, then some runner bowled 
me over on the cobbles and my chin struck 
an unkind projection. A dance of prismatic 
moons filled my eyes. When I sat up, ex- 
pecting a hoof on my skull, Walter was 
astride the crazy beast, his apron flapping 
like a brown leather guidon and his arms 
tense as he held something down in the 
stallion’s mouth. Froth covered his hands 
and I could not see what he used as a bit, 
for his mount plunged and the sun playing 
on the boy’s convulsed shoulders fascinated 
my dizziness. It was like a statue come to 
mad living. 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


“Bust his jaw, Walt !’’ McCurdy shouted, 
tottering on the bench. ‘Go on, smash his 
jaw off’n him!” 

The stallion settled as if he heard the 
threat, and his head sagged. Someone 
stole warily up with a headstall and Walter 
drew the steel bar out of the bleeding mouth. 
Peace entered my heart. The muscles of 
his brawny arms were strong as iron bands, 
and I had seen it proved. A committee of 
farmers took charge of the Ross property 
and Walter walked back into the shadow 
of the smithy. 

“Now,” said McCurdy, offering me the 
flask, ‘‘I’d call that a mighty useful kind of 
citizen. But Mort Patterson don’t think 
so—the ringtail baboon! By hell, I’d 
like to burn his store down!”’ 

Rumor enlivened Clarke Street. I found 
Judith outside the shop, her hands twisted 
together, so stopped to tell the story. 

“‘Oh, I wish I’d seen it! No, I don’t 
either. But Walter’s very brave, Joe. He 
pulled one of the Gruber boys out of the 
river last winter and the ice was so thin! 
It kept breaking. Oh, isn’t there some way 
you can cure dumb people, Joe?” I re- 
strained a laugh. It was the most candid 


confession I have ever seen, and it touched 
me so that my eyes dampened. 

“Look here—I’m going to see Doctor 
Case about it. Suppose Walter did get 
cured? Would you go to New York?”’ 

“T don’t know what I can do!. And they 
won’t insure the store again because it’s 
such an old thing and . Oh, people 
don’t seem to want paint! And daddy 
doesn’t like Walt, because he .can’t— 
can’t ——” 

Clarke Street was’at noon dinner. I 
stood with her head on my shoulder and 
she wept, while Iworried. Common sense 
assured me that it was not an extraordinary 
match for the pretty girl. Morton Patter- 
son had always thought well of his state as 
the town authority on music and a man of 
good family on the local scale, which meant 
prosperous respectability. 

He might reasonably object to Bill 
McCurdy as a relative. The’ blacksmith 
was a chronic scandal and a subject for 
reform to all new clergymen, 





“Tf I get Judge Lowe to talk to your 
father 4 

“But there’s the mortgage, Joe! Oh, I 
wish I’d never sung a note! I’m nota great 
soprano. I don’t think even Walter thinks 
I can sing very well, and he You see,” 
she informed me as if it must be a-surprise, 
““Walter’s in love with me.’’ The robins 
chirped in the maples and the sun made her 
lashes glisten. 

“T’d guessed that,” I said, ‘‘and I don’t 
blame him much. Would you marry him, 
right now?” 

“‘T—it isn’t his being dumb, Joe. But— 
oh, we haven’t any money and daddy mort- 
gaged the store for me. Yes, I’d marry 
Walter, but ——”’ She struggled with 
obedience and sobbed woefully. ‘‘Daddy’s 
so proud of my voice and he doesn’t know— 
and he thinks I’m beautiful. And of course 
I’m not. My mouth’s too big and I always 
have freckles in summer. I wish I was 
dead!”’ 

Doctor Case was a physician too lazy for 
ambition, but if there is waste in a profes- 
sion vowed to benevolence he was wasted 
in Zerbetta. He would be called a psy- 
chiatrist to-day, and in 1896 his eye for 











The Final Trill Shook Me to a Mutter of Profane Syllables, and Columbus Sims Broke Into Wild Laughter 


nervous trouble would have made him aspe- 
cialist elsewhere. He smiled angrily when 
I began to talk of Walter. 

““Some of these days.a Frenchman or a 
German will make a big splash in the frog 
pond with a book on suggestions’in child- 
hood.” Take:a look'at the boy’s larynx and 
tell me what you think. - Of course, he could 
talk!- He was scared dumb.’: It’s a pro- 
longed temporary -paralysis—if that’s any- 
thing. He simply can’t bring himself to 
talk, and I suppose his fool of a mother 
saved him the trouble of trying. Read 
Trilby? Sure, everyone has. Well} a hyp- 
notist could make Walter talk. It’s noth- 
ing but an inhibition. Gad, I wish we 
could give the human mind a pill! He’s no 
more dumb than you are! I wish you 
could transfer the thing to Judy Patterson! 
If I have to hear that squall again anyone 
that wants the best practice in this town 
can darned well have it!”’ 

“You will if you go to Mrs. Reid’s party 
Thursday,” said the judge. ‘“‘Judy’ll sing 
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there, of course. But look here, Case— 
you say the boy can talk. Well, he must 
Pe ee to mighty bad. Why doesn’t 
he?’” 

Doctor Case rubbed his bald spot and 
we argued. His point was that a lax fiber 
of the boy’s will was at fault. 

““You’ve heard of the Christian Science 

cures where some bedridden person who 
hasn’t set foot to ground for years gets up 
and prances down the street? Well, that’s 
faith operating on will. Now, back when 
this happened to Walter if there’d been 
some sensible man round who could have 
forced the kid to talk—hypnotism or faith 
or any old way—it would have been all 
right. But he tells me his mother gave him 
a slate and let him write. He’s lost the 
habit of talking. There’s a center some- 
where in his brain that forbids him to try 
even. I think if some—some crisis came 
up when he had to talk or be shot, he could. 
But all he has to do is to sit and make eyes 
at Judy, and it doesn’t call for words. 
That’s the trouble with being handsome. 
If I ever wanted to make love to a girl— 
well, I’d have to be mighty eloquent. But 
you go take a look at his larynx, Joe.” 
I borrowed the mirror and 
instruments I needed and 
walked down to the smithy 
after dinner that night. Judy 
was practicing to her father’s 
accompaniment on a word 
piano. She sang the Gounod 
setting of the serenade in Mary 
Tudor, and her trills were caus- 
ing sorrow in Zogbaum’s sa- 
loon opposite the paint shop. 
Fred Orn, the drunken mason, 
was audibly threatening to 
have someone lynched, and a 
knot of men on Zogbaum’s 
threshold stared up wearily at 
the lighted windows. 

“‘A feller can’t get any rest 
any more,” said Orn, “and I 
got a cat can sing better’n that. 
Honest, Joe, there’d oughta be 
some way of ampytatin’ a voice 
like that!’ 

Bill McCurdy was entertain- 
ing in the smithy by the glare 
of several lanterns slung to the 
black rafters. His friends, ca- 
nine, female and male, were all 
affected by the April weather 
and had taken to song, about 
the beer keg. It was a won- 
derful racket. But Walter did 
not appear and McCurdy told 
me the boy was in bed upstairs. 

‘*Seein’ he’s tamed one hoss 
and put shoes on about fifty 
an’ mended ten wagons, he’s 
likely to be asleep. What you 
luggin’ all that junk for?”’ 

“‘T want to have a look at 
his larynx,’”’ I explained. 

“Larynx? He ain’t got any 
that I know of. What kind of 
sickness is that? Say, I went 
over to Patterson’s an’ told him 
I’d pay his mortgage an’ all if 
he’d let Judy marry the boy. 
Say, that little fishin’ worm’s 
got more spirit’n I thought. He 
heaved a oil can at me. Look 
at my nose, will you?”’ 

It seemed more inflamed 
than usual. I climbed the lad- 
der to the second floor of the 
bachelor dwelling and found Walter asleep 
in a makeshift bed, looking like a gigantic 
cherub in a tattered nightshirt with his 
arms Jocked under his head. A shadeless 
lamp gave his hair the proper halo and he 
must be tired, I thought, if the gayety 
below permitted slumber. But curiosity 
and an honest wish to help kept me from 
crawling downstairs, and I stood admiring 
him while the party about the keg chanted 
a profane arrangement of There is a Happy 
Land. Perhaps it broke through his grave 
dream, for he frowned and his head rolled 


_ on the pillow vexedly. Then as I smiled his 


lips moved, and suddenly he spoke in a 
soft hoarse mutter. 

“Oh, shut up!”’ said the dumb man. 

It was quite distinct, though his throat 
swelled in the effort, and my blood stopped 
for an instant. Then I leaned down and 
shook him wide awake. 

“Go on!” I*begged. ‘Go on talking! 
Don’t you know you were talking?” 

(Concluded on Page 114) 
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EAL style is an expression of quality. 

Durable-DURHAM Hosiery for men 

is made to wear. Yarn is spun and every 

pair of socks knitted and finished with 
utmost care. 

Based on this quality is style that ap- 
peals to men. Style of color and texture, 
of smoothness and perfect fit. 

Durable- DURHAM Hosiery for men can 
be had in all weights and in all fashion- 
able colors. The Cavalier, a fine mercer- 
ized sock in black, white, navy blue, Cor- 
dovan and gray, is a general favorite. Ask 
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your dealer to show it to you. The Bull 
Durham is a splendid sock for working 
men. 

The Durable-DURHAM Hosiery line is 
complete for Men, Women and Children. 
It is the hosiery of the American family, 
with styles for dress, work or play, for 
every season. 

You should be able to buy Durable- 
DURHAM at any dealer’s. Look for the 
Trade Mark ticket attached to each pair. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N.C. 


Sales Office, 88 Leonard Street, New York 


DURABLE 


DURHAM HOSIERY 


For Men, Women and Children 





Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 
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In cleaning house 
take care of the paint 


| ROPERTY owners lose. hundreds 
of dollars by failing to take care of 
: paint. Wear destroys more property 

























oo every year than flood or fire. Save the 
Ce paint, after you have paid to put it on. 

One source of loss is cleansers, made 
of caustic agents, which destroy the 
delicate paint or varnish film and ex- 
pose the surface beneath. Use cleansers 
which save the film. 

Sherwin-Williams makes cleaning | 
specialties on a linseed oil base with 
this in mind. They renew while they | 
clean. Isn’t it reasonable that paint 
manufacturers would protect paints 
from abuse? 

Use the Cover-the-Earth trademark 
as your guide in buying a finish or 
cleanser for your home. 









x > S-W Floorlac S-W Polish-ol 
Walls painted with S-W Flat - Tone Stains and varnishes, with one opera- For renewing the lustre on all painted and 
: ° she tion, furniture, floors, and woodwork. varnished surfaces. Cleans and polishes 
can be cleaned readily without mjury. ; Reproduces nator woods. with one operation. 





PAINTS, VARNISHES, DYESTUFFS, 
INSECTICIDES, DISINFECTANTS, 





A metal polish for brass, nickel and similar 


COLORS, 
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PRODUCTS 


Choosing the right finish 
is a dollars-and-cents matter 


OU can waste more money by choosing the 
wrong finish than it will cost to keep your 
house painted and in good condition. Poor 
paint costs as much to apply as the best paint. 
Each Sherwin-Williams product is made for a 
specific purpose. Each purpose has its special 
product. 

For steps and porch floors which must stand 
scufhing feet and exposure to weather, there is no 
finish like S-W Porch & Deck Paint. 

Floorlac will stainall natural woodsand varnish 
them with a single operation. It will refinish old 
floors, refresh furniture or standing woodwork. 

For floors that cannot be varnished or for 
cupboards or shelves, Inside Floor Paint will 
give a glossy, durable surface to stand hard wear 
and frequent cleaning. 











S-W Bras-Brite S-W Inside Floor Paint 


Gives new and old floors a durable and 
glossy finish that is easily kept clean. 
Dries overnight. 


surfaces. Produces a brilliant sheen 
with minimum effort. 






bolic acid, harmless and safe. 


PIGMENTS, 


You may destroy expensive furniture and fine 
decorative effects by using cleansers which 
attack the surface. To care for the finest finishes 
in your house, remember just three things: 


Any finish can be washed with Flaxoap. Dry witha soft cloth. 


If you are cleaning dull finishes, floor or furniture, use a cloth 
dampened with Floorwipe and rub dry. 


If a highly polished surface, rub it with a cloth dampened with 

Polish-ol and polish thoroughly with a soft, dry cloth. 

The oil which forms the base of each of these 
preparations renews and strengthens the finish, 
while it cleans or polishes. 

Bras-Brite will clean and polish metal surfaces 
with a minimum of rubbing. It will not injure 
fine silver. You can even use it on your watch. 

Our book, “The A B C of Home Painting” is 
a complete and safe guide to follow in your 
home. Send for it. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio, 


Address Main Correspondence Office, 601 Canal Road, N. W., 
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S-W Phenolene 


A disinfectant four times more efficient than car- 


S-W Flaxoap 


For personal use 


and general household disinfecting. water. Softens the hands. 


AND WOOD PRESERVATIVES 
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A linseed oil soft soap for general household 
cleaning. Lathers freely in hot or cold 
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(Concluded from Page 110) 

Walter peered up at me, frightened and 
pale, but shook his head. He reached for 
his pad and wrote a denial. ‘‘I was dream- 
ing about talking.” He often dreamed of 
it, he wrote. In his sleep he could talk 
easily and could sing. 

“Walter,” I insisted, “‘you did speak. I 
heard you. Try it again. If you can whistle 
you can talk. Try.” 

But we wasted time. Something stopped 
him. 

‘‘T cannot make the cords in my throat 
work,” his statement ran. ‘‘Have you 
heard about what happened to me? When 
I saw the fire getting up the steps to where I 
was I tried to yell and I could not. And 
I have been that way all the time ever 
since.’ He grinned and added, ‘‘ Anyhow 
I used to stutter.” The larynx was not 
malformed or diseased as far as I could see 
in the faulty light. Walter accepted a cig- 
arette and sat doubling his arms thought- 
fully. At last he made an offer. “If you 
can find someone to cure me I will give him 
all the money I have. Is there someone in 
New York?” 

“Oh, you can cure yourself,’ I said, 
tossing my cigarette toward the fireplace 
and missing it, ‘‘but you’d better come 
back to New York with me.” 

He nodded, then swung out of bed and 
went to stamp on the cigarette spark by 
the hearth, where some rags of paper were 
ready to catch. 

“IT am very scared of fire,’”’ he wrote 
when I apologized. ‘‘It is the only thing 
I dream about. I mean nightmares and 
so on.” 

He dreamed of fire rising toward him, of 
course, and of trying to scream for help. It 
was a natural recurrent terror. It amused 
him, awake. ‘Lord knows this place would 
go up like a haystack if Bill ever upset a 
lamp. I never saw anybody get as drunk 
as he does and not see snakes. He has had 
three quarts of red-eye since morning.” 

I laughed over McCurdy’s derelictions 
and went away. Judy had stopped tor- 
menting Clarke Street. The shades of the 
paint shop were*pulled down and the glass 
caught the moonlight. But Zogbaum’s sa- 
loon was active and I halted there for a 
mild drink, finding gossip centered on Bill 
McCurdy’s affray with Mort Patterson, 
which was not at all imaginary. 

“Huh,” said Peter Vanois, ‘‘I wish Pat- 
terson would get over this pipe dream 
about Judy makin’ a fortune. She ain’t 
likely to catch a better husband than Walt, 
anyhow, and Patterson owes me a good 
plenty. I don’t know what his mortgage is, 
but that buildin’ ain’t worth thirty cents. 
It’s likely to fall down any day.’”’ Zerbetta 
was largely of the opinion that Judy might 
as well marry Walter. She had refused 
other young men of more standing, it was 
true, though I could perfectly understand 
her dislike of Columbus Sims, who re- 
mained the town bully in ‘spite of his 
amiable family. Some old ladies regarded 
Walter as not quite nice enough for the 
girl, which was the plain result of his 
lodging with Bill. I think they were ma- 
ternally worried. A handsome giant who 
has blue eyes and yellow hair is not safe 
from virginal scrutiny. Peter Vanois said 
that he could pick out fifty wives for 
Walter. 

“Oh, yes,’’ said the judge, “‘ Pete’s right. 
A lot of girls tell me they think The Village 
Blacksmith is a mighty fine poem. I was 
down at the yard one day last summer get- 
ting a lock fixed and it was funny how many 
girls had driven the horse in to get new 
shoes—or something. Well, I hear Mort 
Patterson’s forbidden Walt to come inside 
the store now. Family pride,’ he mused, 
“is a queer study, Joe. The little jackass 
really thinks Walt isn’t good enough for 
Judy. It seems to me a dumb husband 
with money in the bank isn’t a bad bar- 


gain. He couldn’t talk politics at break- 
fast. Any danger of the children being 
dumb?” 


“But the boy isn’t dumb, sir,” I ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I heard him speak. He can if 
he’ll try. I’m sure Doctor Case is right. 
A hypnotist could make him talk. I think 
any sudden emotion or a shock might make 
him talk. I’d like to see what would hap- 
pen if he took hold of a live wire or sat down 
on a red-hot horseshoe. And his cousin 
says the boy’s mother petted him after this 
fire instead of trying to get him cured. He 
can talk. It’s not congenital.” 

“T hate medical words,” the judge ob- 
served, preening his white beard. ‘‘ Well, 
I’m going down to have an argument with 
Mort Patterson. It’s a shame if he sends 
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Judy off to break her heart trying to be a 
grand-opera star. She’d better twinkle 
here. I don’t like going in the store. The 
turpentine gets up my nose and I’m always 
afraid the floor’ll fall through. Charlie 
Reid must have been crazy to write a mort- 
gage. Five thousand on that rattletrap!” 

His argument with Patterson was not 
a success. I think the proud father felt 
that Judy’s voice was not rousing Zerbetta 
to a frenzy of delight, and Walter was not 
tactful. Being forbidden the shop he spent 
odd half hours sitting on the step of Zog- 
baum’s saloon and whistling all the girl’s 
best songs in his miserable manner. Clarke 
Street enjoyed the comedy and people came 
down to see Walter, with encouragement. 
Patterson raged idly. Judy was frankly 
touched by her lover’s attitude and for 
three days sang gently at night the simple 
airs her battered voice could compass, 
while Walter tramped up and down the 
roadway smoking. 

It was natural that he was not asked to 
Mrs. Charles H. Reid’s Thursday evening 
party. The wife of the First National Bank 
had an easy rule for the selection of guests. 
She never invited people who were not 
known to have evening dress suitable to the 
Reid magnificence, and the gathering in 
the West Avenue house was as starched and 
laced as possible. We circulated drearily 
under the electric lamps and drank lemon- 
ade until supper. 

‘This,’ said the judge, “‘is something 
Dante didn’t know about or he’d have 
made a new punishment in hell for it. Still 
there’s going to be champagne when we’re 
fed, and everyone looks mighty well for a 
small town. Good looks aren’t the private 
property of the aristocrat, Joe. Ever no- 
ticed it? Columbus Sims seems to be pretty 
drunk, by the way.” 

Columbus was not sober. Some of the 
young men had braced themselves to this 
polite ordeal, and Columbus had overdone 
the thing. He was laughing loudly at in- 
tervals, and Mrs. Reid seemed worried as 
she moved from condescension to conde- 
scension about the parlors. Sumner and 
Winfield Scott Ross tried to keep him quiet 
from time to time, but he was aggravating 
and champagne did not calm him down. It 
was excellent champagne, for Mr. Reid had 
traveled habits and it pleased him to dis- 
play his income from the bank and the new 
machinery plant. 

Zerbetta, as represented, grew quite gay, 
and on the breath of merriment someone 
asked Judy to sing. She was not willing, 
but Patterson leaped at the chance and 
scurried to the piano. I saw Doctor Case 
make a gesture of grief and several persons 
drifted into the hall at once, but the judge 
and I were pinioned in a group near the 
white-stone fireplace and could not fly. 
Judy plucked desperately at the plump 
sleeves of her green frock and bade her 
father play Robin Adair. She got through 
the business nicely. People nodded a gen- 
uine pleasure and applauded too much, for 
Patterson swung on the stool and announced 
she would sing the Jewel Song from Faust. 

“Oh,” said the judge, “‘a man ought to 
be hung for that!” 

I think he wanted to intervene. I know 
I began to sweat for sheer pity as Judy 
opened her mouth. Zerbetta was not a 
musical center, but these moneyed farmers 
and lawyers knew well enough that Judy’s 
agitated wavering was bad from the first 
bar to the last. Even her obsessed parent 
realized, I am sure, that the silent men and 
women were suffering, for he glanced up 
now and then anxiously. I saw Doctor 
Case wriggle behind the large black silk 
dignity of Mrs. Edgar Ross, and young 
Sumner Ross hid a grin with a split white 
glove. The final trill shook me to a mutter 
of profane syllables, and just then Colum- 
bus Sims broke into wild laughter. He was 
always a boor. The judge started applause 
that covered the cruelty, too late. Patter- 
son crouched on the stool, his face gray, 
and Judy shivered, bowing. Everyone 
stirred and the groups changed. I went off 
to smoke in the library, where a delegation 
of Rosses were telling Sims what they 
thought of him, on behalf of the county. 

‘But that may help Patterson out of his 
hobby,’’ Doctor Case whispered, ‘‘and if it 
does there’s something gained. Nasty to 
see, though. The girl’s as brave as an In- 
dian. There’s Pete Vanois looking forjyou.” 

Judy wanted me to take her home. Her 
father was ranging the parlors lapping up 
every crumb of flattery that local kindness 
could spill for him, but the girl wished to 
escape before dancing started, without tak- 

ing her younger sister away from the party. 
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‘“And I don’t blame Colly Sims a bit!” 
she exploded as we slipped down the walk 
to the florid gates on West Avenue. ‘No. 
It was dreadful. I can’t sing that kind of 
thing. I suppose Madame Eames can, but 
I know I’m not Madame Eames. Oh, I 
hope daddy won’t Oh!” 

Walter was standing in the gateway, 
whistling the Largo, and she went to him 
without a word, for comfort. 

“‘But,’’ she gulped when she had told her 
story, ‘I’m so glad you weren’t there, 
Walt. You might have done something to 
Colly, and that would have been dreadful.” 

We walked slowly down into the square, 
where Walter took his arm away from her 
waist, and entered Clarke Street. Zog- 
baum’s was gay and Bill McCurdy led the 
chorus of a lay about honest labor and the 
old village blacksmith shop. His roar blew 
jovially over as I unlocked the paint-shop 
door. A smell of oil stole into the April air. 

“‘T’ll have to leave the key in the lock 
for daddy and May,” said Judy. ‘Oh, 
Walt, do make Mr. McCurdy apologize to 
daddy! This is all so silly. And you 
shouldn’t have stayed up so late after work- 
ing all day. Joe, do make him go to bed.” 

I promised this, and held a match while 
she crossed the shop floor to the stairs, 
which creaked under her petty weight. We 
went on down to the smithy and the boy 
found a bottle of ale in the cooling trough, so 
we sat on his bed and consumed it, carrying 
on our pieced-out talk of the disaster. 

“‘T was on the porch,” he confessed, “‘and 
I know it was pretty bad. I am going 
to have it out with Patterson to-morrow. 
I am kind of glad it happened because now 
he will not send her to New York, maybe. 
He is a fool if I know one. I have seen 
hens that have more sense.” 

“But you wouldn’t mind having him for 
a father-in-law?’’ I laughed, and he shook 
his head, yawning, though he would not 
let me go. 

I stayed talking and soon Bill McCurdy 
wabbled up the ladder. His red face rose 
like a sun through the trap, and he bel- 
lowed inarticulately when he saw us. 

“Well, Walt—you kin get your duds 
fixed up f’r the weddin’, son. I got it all 
fixed up, see? Ol’ Mort’ll be mighty glad 
to have anybody marry Jud’ to-morrow.” 

He sat down on the floor and howled 
merrily. But the reason of his joy did not 
make itself clear. He gabbled something 
about the paint shop and a door, then rolled 
over and went to sleep, snoring directly. 

“T hope he has not gone and talked to 
Judy,” Walter wrote. 

‘He doesn’t know she’s home,” I said. 
“‘He’s just drunk. Better put him to bed.” 
Walter picked his disgusting relative up 
and dropped him on the smith’s untidy cot, 
still snoring. He was really fond of his 
only kinsman, who treated him with all the 
kindness possible, of course, and undressed 
him carefully. A box of matches fell from 
one of the snorer’s pockets and rattled on 
the boards about the bed. 

“What on earth does he carry matches 
for when he doesn’t smoke?” I asked. 

Walter did not know, but we could not 
talk against this gurgle of noise and I 
climbed down the ladder as the boy pulled 
off his shirt. The dark street was empty, as 
Zogbaum closed his saloon at twelve, and 
I noticed light behind the paint-shop 
shades. Evidently Patterson had come 
home, I thought, and walked past to the 
square, pondering. But at the edge of the 
still space a policeman stopped me. 

“What’s all that light in Patterson’s, 
doctor? It looks ¥ 

I wheeled, staring back, and just at the 
moment the dim glow became sharp red. 
It could be nothing else than fire, we both 
knew at once, and we ran together, shout- 
ing, down the block. But the blaze rose 
faster than our feet pounded, and the 
matches in McCurdy’s coat meant some- 
thing now. I did not doubt that he had 
fired the shop, thinking the family away, 
and a yell from some window startled 
me to the dreadfulness of Judy’s place. 
There was only one flight of stairs from the 
rooms above to the ground floor and the 
oils would catch at any second. 

Voices rose as the street woke, but over 
any other sound came a hoarse shout of 
“Wire! Fire!’”’? and I saw Walter racing up 
from the smithy, the flame bright on his 
breast and his teeth gleaming as he yelled. 
The miracle numbed me, then I rushed on 
and half-dressed people poured from the 
alleys. There was a small mob ready to 
drag him back from the door, where a rift 
of orange licked out beneath the panels. 
The paint shop was a furnace, dazzling and 
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lovely to see, and the fury turned the 
struggling boy into a gold image. But no 
one could pass through the flame to the 
stair and he knew it. His face writhed in 
the effort to speak clearly. ‘‘Ladder!”’ he 
gasped. ‘‘Ladder!” 

His eyes found the tilting sign above the 
doorway and he stood glaring up, then 
while the crowd edged back from the heat 
he stooped, his knees doubling, and shot 
from the sidewalk in a prodigious leap. 
The people screamed, but he got the top of 
the black-and-gilt board with one hand. 
His feet swung and smashed the show win- 
dow so that a gush of fire swept about his 
trouser legs before he drew himself up to 
the sill above and knelt there, battering 
in the panes, then vanished. 

“Gad, Joe!’”’ howled Zogbaum in my ear. 
“That’s near fifteen feet.” 

“Well,” I said idiotically, ‘‘ he had to.” 

They had found a ladder in some alley 
and we shoved it up, our hair crisping in the 
fierce belching from the shop. Walter 
walked down the rungs, with Judy wrapped 
in a pink quilt from her bed, held high in 
his arms. There began to be seen in the 
blinding orange explosive stars of color. 
The oil spattered out in flakes and the 
ladder dropped as the signboard caught. 
We were hypnotized by the beauty of the 
show and stood watching happily, now that 
the girl was safe. In fact it was only when 
the engines were forced through the jam 
that I thought of the miracle again, and 
then because Doctor Case took my arm. 

“Ts it true he yelled?” 

“Of course he did,” I said. “‘ Great Scott! 
Where have they gone to? He hadn’t any 
shirt on and he must be cut up. Look 
round!” 

A dozen men were hunting Walter, and 
Mrs. Vanois was ambling to and fro with 
a cloak of some sort for Judy. Her Gallic 
common sense suggested the smithy at last, 
and we hurried there, seeing a lantern alight 
by the forge as we crossed the yard and 
pushed through the wide door. It was very 
peaceful, after the street, though Bill Mc- 
Curdy was snoring upstairs with the noise 
of stormy surf. Judy, still in her pink quilt, 
sat on an anvil, and Walter was grinning 
down at her, not aware that his naked chest 
and arms were scratched and bleeding or 
that his trousers were charred to the knee. 
She saw us and clapped her hands. “Oh, 
Joe, listen! Now do it again, Walt!” 

“Judy,” said Walter slowly. “Judy.” 

We applauded, quite as though this were 
the feat of some imported tenor instead of 
a muffled croak. Judy waved for silence. 

“T—can—talk,”’ Walter stated. 

“‘Oh, doesn’t he do it well?” said Judy 
proudly. ‘It’s just as plain!” 

Then Mrs. Vanois had an attack of 
decent dismay, and took the girl away from 
him. The crowd surged in, some weeping, 
and the boy was patted on his back. Most 
of Zerbetta tried to congratulate him, and 
there was a muddle of men in soiled white 
waistcoats and all sorts of women who 
thronged the smithy, deserting the fire. 
Walter sat on the anvil and blushed and 
spoke in his queer awkward way, his eyes 
full of amazement, while Doctor Case and 
I made rough repairs on his surface. He 
has told me since that he did not know he 
was yelling until the need for a ladder ar- 
rived in his terror over Judy. 

“Exactly,” said Doctor Case. ‘‘He had 
to talk, and he talked. All of you people 
get out of here. He’s got to go to bed.” 

“Now, Walter,” said Judge Lowe, “‘ Mr. 
Patterson’s coming, and I want you to 
be as pleasant as you can.” 

Walter grinned, rubbing his jaw, but fell 
sober as the ruined man limped into the 
light. Patterson was not pleasant. Two 
shocks in succession had maddened him, 
and he did not know that Walter had saved 
Judy. He shook his fist and raved. 

“You set fire to my place, Walter Mc- 
Curdy, so’s I’d have to let Judy marry you! 
And I don’t care whether you can talk or 
not! It’s a dirty trick! And don’t you 
come soft-soaping round me to try MY 

“Wait a minute,’ the judge said sternly 
in his old official tone. ‘‘Wait a minute! 
Let the boy talk.” 

Walter stretched his arms, strolling off 
to the ladder. He was too happy to quar- 
rel. ,There is, in fact, no record that he has 
ever quarreled with anyone except an ill- 
advised school-teacher who shut one of his 
small sons in a dark closet. However, he 
felt obliged to say something and turned at 
the ladder, thinking of a remark. I could 
see his throat ripple as he brought it out. 

“You—talk—too—damn—much,” he 
said, and added: ‘Good night, daddy.” 
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in respect to men.” A slight flush just 
tinged Miss Goucher’s prominent cheek 
bones; but duty was duty, and she perse- 
vered: ‘‘She has a bad inheritance, I think; 
and until she came here, Mr. Hunt, her en- 
vironment was always—unfortunate. If 
it were not for Miss Susan I shouldn’t have 
spoken. I should have felt it my duty to 
try to protect the child and How- 
ever,’ added Miss Goucher, “‘I doubt if 
much ean be done for Sonia. So my first 
duty is to Miss Susan, and to you.” 

Susan’s quiet admiration for Miss 
Goucher had more or less puzzled me 
hitherto, but now my own opinion of Miss 
Goucher soared heavenward. Why, the 
woman was remarkable—far more so than 
I had remotely suspected! She had a 
mind above her station, respectable though 
her station might well be held to be. 

“My dear Miss Goucher,” I exclaimed, 
“it is perfectly evident to me that my 
interests are more than safe in your keep- 
ing. Dowhat you think best, by 
all means!” 

“Unfortunately, Mr. Hunt,” 
said Miss Goucher, ‘“‘that is 
what I cannot do.” 

“‘May I ask why?” 

“Society would not permit 
me,’”’ answered Miss Goucher. 

“Please explain,” I gasped. 

“Sonia will cause a great deal 
of suffering in the world,” said 
Miss Goucher, the color on her 
cheek bones deepening, while she 
avoided my glance. ‘“‘For her- 
self—and others. In my opin- 
ion—which I am aware is not 
widely shared—she should be 
placed in a lethal chamber and 
painlessly removed. We are 
learning to swat the fly,’”’ con- 
tinued Miss Goucher, ‘‘ because 
it benefits no one and spreads 
many human ills. Some day we 
shalllearn toswat—other things.’ 
Calmly she rose to take her leave. 
Excitedly eager I sprang up to 
detain her. 

“Don’t go, Miss Goucher! 
Your views are really most in- 
teresting—though, as you say, 
not widely accepted. Certainly 
not by me. Your plan of a lethal 
chamber for weak sisters and 
brothers strikes me as— well, 
drastic. Do sit down.” 

Again Miss Goucher perched 
primly upright on the outer edge 
of the chair beside my own. “I 
felt bound to state my views 
truthfully,” she said, “‘since you 
asked for them. But I never in- 
trude them upon others. I’m 
not a social rebel, Mr. Hunt. I 
lack self-confidence for that. 
When I differ from the received 
opinion I always suspect that I 
am quite wrong. Probably I am 
in this case. But I think society 
would agree with me that Sonia 
is not a fit maid for Susan.” 

“Beyond a shadow of doubt,” 
Tassented. ‘‘But may I ask on 
what grounds you suspect 
Sonia?”’ 

“Tt is certainly your right,” 
replied Miss Goucher; “but if 
you insist upon an answer I shall 
have to give notice.” 

‘Then I shall not insist.’’ 

“Thank you, Mr. Hunt,’ said Miss 
Goucher, rising once more. “‘I appreciate 
this.’”’ And she walked from the room. 

It was the next afternoon that Susan 
burst into my study without knocking—a 
breach of manners which she had recently 
learned to conquer, so the irruption sur- 
prised me. But I noted instantly that 
Susan’s agitation had carried her far be- 
yond all thought for trifles. Never had I 
seen her like this. Her whole being was 
vibrant with emotional stress. 

““Ambo!”’ she cried, all but slamming 
the door behind her. ‘“‘Sonia mustn’t go! 
I won’t let her go! You and Miss Goucher 
may think what you please—I won't, 
Ambo! It’s wicked! You don’t want Sonia 
to be like Tilly Jaretski, do you?”’ 

“Like Tilly Jaretski?’”’ My astonish- 
ment was so great that I babbled the 
unfamiliar name merely to gain time, col- 
lect my senses. 

“Yes!”’ urged Susan, almost leaping to 
my side and seizing my arm with tense 
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fingers. ‘‘She’ll be just like Tilly was, 
along State Street—after her baby came. 
Tilly wasn’t a bit like Pearl, Ambo; and 
Sonia isn’t either! But she’s going to have 
a baby, too, Ambo, like Tilly.” 

With a wrench of my entire nervous 
system I in one agonizing second com- 
pletely dislocated the prejudices of a life- 
time and rose to the situation confronting 
me. O Hillhouse Avenue, right at both 
ends! How little you had prepared me for 
this precocious knowledge of life—knowl- 
edge that utterly degrades or most won- 
derfully saves—which these children, out 
toward the wrong end of the Birch Streets 
of the world, drink in almost with their 
mothers’ milk! How far I, a grown man— 
a cultured, sophisticated man—must travel, 
Susan, even to begin to equal your simple 
acceptance of naked, ugly fact—sheer fact— 
seen, smelt, heard, tasted! 

“Susan,” I said gravely, “‘does Miss 
Goucher know about Sonia?” 


“T don’t know. I suppose so. I haven’t 
seen her yet. When Sonia came to me, 
crying—I ran straight in here!” 

“And how long have you known?” 

“Over a week. Sonia told me all about 
it, Ambo. Count Dimhgovitski got her in 
trouble. She loved him, Ambo—her way. 
She doesn’t any more. Sonia can’t love 
anybody long; he can’t either. That’s 
why his wife sent Sonia off. Sonia says she 
knows her husband’s like that, but so long 
as she can hush things up she doesn’t care. 
Sonia says she has a lover herself, and 
Count Dim doesn’t care much either. Oh, 
Ambo—how stuffy some people are! I 
don’t mean Sonia. She’s just pitiful—like 
Tilly. But those others—they’re differ- 
ent—I can feel it! Oh, how Artemis must 
hate them, Ambo!”’ 

Susan’s tense fingers relaxed, slipping 
from my arm; she slid down to the floor, 
huddled, and leaning against the padded 
side of my chair buried her face in her 
hands. 


Either You'll Fight Me or Help Me—or Clear Out. 


Very quietly I rose, not to disturb her, 
and crossing to the interphone requested 
Miss Goucher’s presence. My thoughts 
raced crazily on. In advance of Miss 
Goucher’s coming I had dramatized my 
interview with her in seven different and 
unsatisfactory ways. When she at last 
entered, my temple pulses were beating 
and my tongue was stiff and dry. Susan, 
except for her shaken shoulders, had not 
stirred. 

“Miss Goucher,’”’ I managed to begin, 
“shut the door, please. You see this poor 
child?” 

Miss Goucher saw: Over her harsh 
positive features fell a sort of transforming 
veil. It seemed to me suddenly—if for that 
moment only—that Miss Goucher was 
very beautiful. ‘If you wouldn’t mind,” she 
suggested, “leaving her with me?” 

Well, I had not in advance dramatized 
our meeting in this way. In all the seven 
scenes that had flashed through me I had 





stood, an unquestioned star, at the center 
of the stage. I had not foreseen an exit. 
But I most humbly and gratefully accepted 
one now. 

Precisely what took place, what words 
were said in my study following my humble 
exit, I have never learned, either from 
Miss Goucher or from Susan. I know only 
that from that hour forth the bond between 
them became what sentimentalists fondly 
suppose the relationship between mother 
and daughter must always be—what, alas, 
it so rarely, but then so beautifully, is. 

I date from that hour Miss Goucher’s 
abandonment of her predilection for the 
lethal chamber; at least she never spoke of 
it again. And Sonia stayed with us. Her 
boy was born in my house, and there for 
three happy years was nourished and 


- shamelessly spoiled; at the end of which 


time Sonia found a husband in the person 
of young Jack Palumbo, unquestionably 
the pick of all our Hillhouse Avenue chauf- 
feurs. Their marriage caused a_ brief 


Is That Plain?”’ 
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scandal in the neighborhood, but was soon 
accepted as an authentic and successful fact. 

Chance and change are not always vil- 
lains, you observe; the temperamental 
Sonia has grown stout and placid, and has 
increased the world’s legitimate population 
by three. Nevertheless, it is the consensus 
of opinion that little Ivan, her first-born, 
is the golden arrow in her quiver—an 
opinion in which Jack Palumbo delightedly 
if rather surprisingly concurs. 

And so much for Sonia. Let the curtain 
quietly descend. When it rises again six 
years will have passed; good years—and 
therefore unrecorded. Your scribe, Susan, 
is now nearing forty; and you Great 
heavens, is it possible! Can you be going 
on twenty? Yes, dear—you are. 





“IT 


T WAS October; the year, 1913. Susan, 

Miss Goucher and I had just returned 
from Liverpool on the good ship Lusi- 
tania—there was a good ship 
Lusitania in those days—after 
a delightful summer spent in 
Italy and France. Susan and I 
entirely agree that the season for 
Italy is midsummer. Italy is 
not Italy until she has drunk 
deep of the sun; until a haze of 
whitest dust floats up from the 
slow hoofs of her white oxen along 
Umbrian or Tuscan roads. You 
will never get from her churches 
all they can give unless they 
have been to you as shadows of 
great rocks in a weary land. To 
step from reverberating glare to 
vast cool dimness—ah, that is 
to know at last the meaning of 
sanctuary! 

But to step from a North 
River pier into a cynical taxi, 
solely energized by our great 
American principle of “Take a 
chance!”—to be bumped and 
slithered by that energizing 
principle across the main traffic 
streams of impatient New York— 
that is to reawaken to all the 
doubt and distraction, the im- 
placable multiplicity of a scien- 
tifically disordered world! 

New Haven was better; Hill- 
house Avenue preserving espe- 
cially—through valorous prod- 
igies of rejection—much of its 
ancient, slightly disdainful, stu- 
diously inconspicuous calm. 

Phil Farmer was waiting for 
us at the doorstep. For all his 
inclusive greeting, his warm wel- 
coming smile, he looked older, 
did Phil, leaner somehow, more 
finely drawn. There was a some- 
thing hungry about him—some- 
thing in his eyes. But if Susan, 
who notices most things, noted 
it she did not speak of her im- 
pression to me. She almost 
hugged Phil as she jumped out 
to greet him and dragged him 
with her up the steps to the 
door. 

And now if this portion of 
Susan’s history is to be truthfully 
recorded certain facts may as 
well be set down at once, clearly, 
in due order, without shame: 

1. Phil Farmerwasby this time 
hopelessly in love with Susan. 

2. So was Maltby Phar. 

3. So was I. 

It should now be possible for a modest 
but intelligent reader to follow the ap- 
proaching pages without undue fatigue. 


XIV 


USAN never kept a diary, she tells me, 
but she had, like most beginning au- 
thors, the habit of scribbling things down 
which she never intended to keep and then 
could seldom bring herself to destroy. To 
a writer all that his pen leaves behind it 
seems sacred; it is, I treacherously sub- 
mit, a private grief to any of us to blot 
a line. Such is our vanity. However in- 
ept the work which we force ourselves 
or are prevailed upon to destroy, the un- 
happy doubt always lingers: ‘‘If I had only 
saved it? One can’t besure? Perhaps pos- 
terity ——?”’ 
Susan, thank God, was not and probably 
is not exempt from this folly. It enables 
(Continued on Page 120) 
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SE is only one Gracker Jack. Like all 

worthy pioneer products Cracker Jack has 
had a host of imitators. For two generations, how- 
ever, the confidence of buyers has proclaimed it 
America’s Famous Food Confection. Crisp popcorn, 
roasted peanuts, covered with delicious molasses 
candy—that’s Cracker Jack. Delicious and nourishing ! 


Sold everywhere in the wax-sealed package, 
which we originated. Ten cents is the price. A prize 
in each package adds joy to the purchase. 


Manufactured by 


RUECKHEIM BROS. & ECKSTEIN 


CHICAGO and BROOKLYN 









The Mark of 
Reliable Confections 





“One Taste 
Invites Another © 





Ack for ANGELUS MARSHMALLOWS — A 
Message of Purity. The skill and care of the “ 

makers of Cracker Jack has produced the perfect : i 

marshmallow, protected against moisture and impu- Be 

rities of every kind by the wax-sealed, triple-proof 

package, which we originated. 


A fine recipe book, by Janet McKenzie Hill, free 
for the asking. Send for it and become familiar 
with the many delightful ways of using and serving 
Angelus Marshmallows. 
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Inventory taking—one of the Burroughs jobs in J. W. Chamberlain 


F. J. Bartush, retail grocer in Detroit, Mich., uses a 
& Company’s wholesale tobacco house, South Boston. 


Burroughs on his counter. 
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The St. Clair Motor Company, Vinton, Iowa, find many 
uses for their Burroughs. 





A Burroughs saves hours of figuring in the Post Office 
at Waller, Texas. 
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You can't do without it —— 
make it pay its own way 


Business knowledge -is largely expressed in 


figures: 


Daily, weekly, monthly and yearly totals show 
profit and loss, progress or degeneration, ex- 
pansion or contraction, efficiency or inefficiency. 


ACTORY PRODUCTION, over- 

head, labor and material costs, sales- 
men’s quotas, yearly budgets, building 
operations, financial plans—everything 
in business management demands facts, 
facts, facts. 

And men of action, men in a hurry, 
won't get all the facts they need, won’t 
use the facts they have if it takes too 
much time and trouble to get them or 
if they are inaccurate when obtained. 

The little business needs the adding 
machine for its very life. Little figure 
losses, little delays, little inaccuracies 
quickly ruin a little business. 


And a big business, while it has an 
elaborate accounting system and a 
bookkeeping department with the larg- 
est Burroughs Bookkeeping Machines 
and Calculators busily engaged, may 
overlook many a department where a 
plain adding and listing machine could 
save hours of labor and much laborious 


checking and rechecking of information 
that later goes into the bookkeeping 
department. 

Addition seems such a simple thing 
—we often neglect it. But it pays to 
be thorough. We know that by our 
own experience, for we have a big office 
and factory and we have gone through 
it with a fine-tooth comb and located 
every desk in every out of the way corner 
where adding is being done, and put a 
Burroughs Adding and Listing Machine 
on the job. 

Let us help you find some of those 
unsuspected nooks and corners in your 
business. 

Burroughs Service goes with every 
Burroughs Machine, to assure its 
proper selection, profitable and uninter- 
rupted operation. A word to your 


banker or a glance at the telephone 
book will give you the address of the 
nearest Burroughs Office. 
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Emerson-Brantingham Co: 


‘ 


22) CKfOra, LW 


are sold on a record of proved 
service—a generation long 


HE owners of the factory illustrated began using 

Carey Roofings twenty years ago. As new buildings 

were added to the plant Carey Roofings were applied 
because the roofing on the first buildings was giving en- 
tire satisfaction. 


The Emerson-Brantingham experience is typical of hun- 
dreds of growing concerns which have practically stand- 
ardized on Carey Roofings, because none of their oldest 
Carey roofs have yet worn out. 


The free folder ‘‘ Past Performance”’ quotes letters from 
owners in all parts of the country whose Carey Asphalt 
roofs were applied from 25 to 30 years ago. All these 25 
and 30-year-old roofs are still intact and setting new 
records for service each year. 


There is a Carey Roofing of proved endurance for every type of 
building. Consult your dealer or write us. Mention Booklet O. 


Dealers in Paints, Shingles, Wallboard, Roll Roofings, Building or Insulating 
2 Materials write for Booklet ‘“‘C”’. Selling plans are included. 


ASPHALT ASBESTOS mMAacnesia 


A Roof for Every Building 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 


500-520 Wayne Avenue Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 





DISTRIBUTORS 
Atlanta 3é% cas css aec R. O. Campbell Coal Co. Miami, Fla.............Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Baltimore. i. <cc.. cth sneee The Philip'Carey Co. Montreal..... Wm. Rutherford & Sons Co., Ltd. 
Birmingham......... Young & Vann Supply Co. Nashville................ T. L. Herbert & Sons 
BOstON 4 o 7 ede. eee The Philip Carey Co. New Orleans. ......Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Buliale.. 6.5% de See ee The Carey Co. New Orleans. ....Woodward, Wight & Co., Ltd. 
Charlotte. ...c+ s+ «alex ieee Charlotte Supply Co. New York..............Robert A. Keasbey-Co. 
Chattanooga... «tas teeene ear James Supply Co. New York (Export)............. The Kelric Co. 
DICARD Jo iew-waso ae oop e ne Philip Carey'Co. New York...) ......66.. The Philip Carey Co. 
Cincinnat.: .> meee TheiBrecse Bros>Co...Qmaha a, ci) vo5 oS ecru National Supply Co. 
GSincmiation....2 schwelawearen R. E. Kramig & Co. Philadelphia........... American Insulation Co. 
Oo SS Pe me tne Carey:Co,t . Pittsburghihe.ce aeniess.eck The Philip Carey Co. 
Watlas, Mente ks on Briggs-Weaver Machinery Co. Portland, Oregon. . Pacific Asbestos & Supply Co. 
Dashade aie ote's scars Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co: St. Louis......+......... The Philip Carey Co. 
PRETIGOT Seo a cea 0 PaMNE os H. W. Moore & Co. Salt Lake City..........; Galigher Mach’ry Co. 
MIGET ORS, wtace clclee sid tinte aes oc ,0 athe The Carey Co. San Antonio......... Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
PLAV ANA) ah o-cictee ctetente bis oa The Kelmah Co. San Francisco...Western Asbestos Magnesia Co. 
FLOUStON . oc disieo aeak Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Seattle....................Savage, Scofield Co. 
Jacksonville... 5 aan Cameron &: Barkley Cow Spokane. Pt. ncho.. totes Nott-Atwater Co. 
Kansas: @ity ..... fener. . The Philip Carey Co. Tacoma...................Savage, Scofield Co. 
Knoxville....... W. W. Woodruff Hardware Co. Tampa..............:. Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Little Rock... w«..; Kisher Cement .é& Roofsis'Co. Toledo. ..... oo eck en dek eee The Carey Co. 
Ron A Neelam cctccat Warten & BailéyiGomaTorontos). . 6 fees. ceek The Philip Carey Co. 
MPOWIS VINE | etc, crore 2 Gaistecie eran R. B. Tyler Co. Vancouver. .......Taylor Engineering Co., Ltd. 
Memphis..........Fischer Lime & Cement Co. Washington............. Asbestos Covering Co. 
NGMNEA DOS 0. stale elas Oca W.S. Nott Co. Winnipeg....Building Products & Coal Co., Ltd. 
Wheeling ccc ein woayo sae The Philip Carey Co. 
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(Continued from Page 116) 
me from this time forward to present cer- 
tain passages—mere scraps and jottings— 
from her notebooks, which she has not 
hesitated to turn over to me. 

“T don’t approve, Ambo,”’ was her com- 
ment, ‘but if you will write nonsense 
about me I can’t help it. What I can help, 
a little, is your writing nonsense about your- 
self or Phil or the rest. It’s only fair to let 
me get a word in edgewise now and then— 
if only for your sake and theirs.” 

That is not, however, my own reason for 
giving you occasional peeps into these note- 
books of Susan’s. 


“T’m beginning to wish that Shelley 
might have had a sense of humor. Epip- 
sychidion is really too absurd. ‘Sweet ben- 
edietion in the eternal curse!’ Imagine, 
under any condition of sanity, calling any 
woman that! Or ‘Thou star above the 
storm !’—beautiful as the image is. ‘Thou 
storm upon the star!’ would make much 
worse poetry, but much better sense. Isn’t 
it strange that I can’t feel this about 
Wordsworth? He was better off without 
humor, for all his solemn-donkey spots— 
and it’s better for us that he didn’t have it. 
It’s probably better for us, too, that Shelley 
didn’t have it—but it wasn’t better for 
him. Diddle-diddle-dumpling—what stuff 
all this is! Go to bed, Susan.” 


“‘There’s no use pretending things are 
different, Susan Blake; you might as well 
face them and see them through, open- 
eyed. What does being in love mean? 

“T suppose if one is really in love, head 
over heels, one doesn’t care what it means. 
But I don’t like pouncing, overwhelming 
things—things that crush and blast and 
scorch and blind. I don’t like cyclones and 
earthquakes and conflagrations—at least, 
I’ve never experienced any, but I know 
I shouldn’t like them if I did. But I 
don’t think I’d be so terribly afraid of 
them—though I might. I think I’d be 
more—sort of—indignant—disgusted.”’ 


Editor’s Note: Such English! But pun- 
gent stylist as Susan is now acknowledged 
to be, she is still, in the opinion of academic 
critics, not sufficiently attentive to formal 
niceties of diction. She remains too way- 
ward, too impressionistic; in a word, too 
personal. I am inclined to agree, and yet— 
am I? 


“Tt’s all very well to stamp round de- 
claiming that you’re captain of your soul, 
but if an earthquake—even a tiny one— 
comes and shakes your house like a dice 
box and then scatters you and the family 
out of it like dice—it wouldn’t sound very 
appropriate for your epitaph. ‘I am the 
master of my fate’ would always look silly 
on a tombstone. Why aren’t tombstones a 
good test for poetry—some poetry? I’ve 
never seen anything on a tombstone that 
looked real—not even the names and dates. 

“But does love have to be like an earth- 
quake? If it does, then it’s just a blind 
force, and I don’t like blind forces. It’s 
stupid to be blind oneself; but it’s worse to 
have blind stupid things butting into one 
and pushing one about. 

“Hang it, I don’t believe love has to be 
stupid and blind and go thrashing through 
things! Ambo isn’t thrashing through 
things—nor Phileither. But of course they 
wouldn’t. That’s exactly what I mean 
about love; it can be tamed, civilized. No, 
not civilized—just tamed. Cowed? Then 
it’s still as wild as ever underneath? I’m 
afraid it is. Oh, dear! 

“Phil and Ambo really are captains of 
their souls though, so far as things in gen- 
eral let them be. Things in general—what a 
funny name for God! But isn’t God just a 
short solemn name for things in general? 
There I go again. Phil says I’m always 
taking God’s name in vain. He thinks I 
lack reverence. I don’t, really. What I lack 
is—reticence. That’s difierent—isn’t it, 


Ambo?” 


The above extracts date back a little. 
The following were jotted early in Novem- 
ber, 1913, not long after our return from 
overseas. 


“This is growing serious, Susan Blake. 
Phil has asked you to marry him, and says 
he needs you. Ditto Maltby; only he says 
he wants you. Which, too obviously, he 
does. Poor Maltby—imagine his trying to 
stoop so low as matrimony, even to con- 
quer! As for Ambo—Ambo says nothing, 
bless him—but I think he wants and needs 
you most of all. Well, Susan?” 
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“Jimmy’s back. I saw him yesterday. 
He didn’t know me.” 


“Sex is a miserable nuisance. It 
muddles things—interferes with honest 
human values. It’s just Nature making 
fools of us for her own private ends. These 
are not pretty sentiments for a young giri, 
Susan Blake!” 


“Speak up, Susan—clear the air. You 
are living here under false pretenses. If you 
can’t manage to feel like Ambo’s daugh- 
ter—you oughtn’t to stay.” 


XV 


[2 WAS perhaps when reticent Phil finally 
spoke to me of his love for Susan that I 
first fully realized my own predicament—a 
most unpleasant discovery; one which I 
determined should never interfere with 
Susan’s peace of mind or with the possible 
chances of other, more eligible men. As 
Susan’s guardian I could not for a mo- 
ment countenance her receiving more than 
friendly attention from a man already 
married, and no longer young. A grim, con- 
fused hour in my study convinced me that 
I was an impossible, even an absurd, parti. 
This conviction brought with it pain so 
sharp, so nearly unendurable that I won- 
dered in my weakness how it was to be 
unflinchingly borne. Yet borne it must be, 
and without betrayal. It did not occur to 
me, in my mature folly, that I was already, 
and had for long been, self-betrayed. 

“Steady, you old fool!’’ whispered my 
familiar demon. ‘‘This isn’t going to be 
child’s play, you know. This is an hour- 
by-hour torture you’ve set out to grin and 
bear and live through. You’ll never make 
the grade if you don’t take cognizance in 
advance. The road’s devilishly steep and 
icy, and the corners are bad. What’s more, 
there’s no end to it; the crest’s never in 
sight. Clamp your chains on and get into 
low. Steady! 

“But of course,’ whispered my familiar 
demon, “‘there’s probably an easier way 
round. Why attempt the impossible? 
Think what you’ve done for Susan. Grati- 
tude, my dear sir—affectionate gratitude is 
a long step in the right direction—if it is 
the right direction. I don’t say it is; 1 
merely suggest, en passant, that it may be. 
Suppose, for example, that Susan ——” 

“Damn you!” I spat out, jumping from 
my chair. ‘“‘ You contemptible swine!” 

Congested blood whined in my ears likea 
faint jeering laughter. I paced the room, 
raging—only to sink down again, exhausted, 
my face and hands clammy. 

“What a hideous exhibition,” I said, 
distinctly addressing a grotesque porcelain 
Buddha on the mantelpiece. Contrary, I 
believe, to my expectations he did not re- 
ply. My familiar demon forestalled him. 

“Tf by taking a merely conventional at- 
titude,” he murmured, “‘you defeat the 
natural flowering of two lives? Who are 
you to decide that the voice of Nature is 
not also the voice of God? Supposing for 
the moment that God is other than a poetic 
expression. If her eyes didn’t haunt you,” 
continued my familiar demon, ‘‘or a cer- 
tain way she has of turning her head, like 
a poised poppy. .. .” 

As he droned on within me, the mantel- 
piece blurred and thinned to the blue haze 
of a distant Tuscan hill, and the little por- 
celain Buddha sat upon this hill, very far 
off now, and changed oddly to the sem- 
blance of a tiny huddled town. We were 
climbing along a white road toward that 
far hill, that tiny town, 

“Ambo,” she was saying, “that isn’t 
East Rock—it’s Monte Senario. And this 
isn’t Birch Street—it’s the Faenzan Way. 
How do you do it, Ambo—you wonderful 
magician! Just with a wave of your wand 
you change the world for me; you give 
me—all this!”’ 

A bee droned at my ear: ‘‘Gratitude, my 
dear sir. Affectionate gratitude. A long 
step.” 

“Damn you!” I whimpered. But the 
grotesque porcelain Buddha was there 
again on the mantelshelf. The creases in 
his little fat belly disgusted me; they were 
loathsome. I rose. ‘‘At least,’’ I said to 
him, “I can live without you!” Then I 
seized him and shattered him against the 
fireplace tiles. It was an enormous relief. 

Followed a knock at my door that I 
answered calmly: ‘‘Who is it? Come in.” 

Miss Goucher never came to me without 
a mission; she had one now. 

“Mr. Hunt,” she said, “‘I should like to 
talk to you very plainly. May I? It’s 
about Susan.”’ I nodded. ‘‘Mr. Hunt,’ she 

(Continued on Page 123) 
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TRADE MARK 


Delicate tasteless White Russian Oil is the most effectual ingredient in Chlorox; the 
ingredient that penetrates film, deposited impurities and even hardened tartar; 
the ingredient that searches out all decay-causing substances; the ingredient that 


massages the gums and prevents disease. 


Film and tartar are the greatest enemies 


of the mouth. Film works ruin to the teeth, tartar causes diseases of the gums. 


How Chlorox Removes Tartar 


Chlorox soaks the tartar off the teeth. Because tartar 
is porous it readily drinks in this antiseptic oil. With 
repeated use of Chlorox the oil penetrates under the edges 
of the tartar till it can no longer cling to the teeth. Urged 
by the tooth brush and the oil milled Chlorox brushing 
compound, it is easily dislodged with no wear on the 
frailest enamel. 


How Chlorox Whitens Teeth 


Dentists tell us discolored teeth are due to a film. 
This film, if not removed, gathers impurities, causing 
discoloration. This is especially true of smoker’s 
discoloration. Chlorox penetrates this film as well as 
tartar, and with its oil milled brushing compound re- 
moves it, leaving the teeth shining clean, white and 
polished. 

Neither acids nor germs can attack teeth or gums 
kept as clean as the Chlorox method cleans them. 


Let us send you a generous free tricl tube of Chlorox. In two 
weeks’ time you will note a marked improvement in the condition 
Mail the coupon. 


and appearance of your teeth and gums. 
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Chlorox Massages the Gums 


An efficient tooth cleanser must not only clean the 
teeth but massage the gums to protect against disease. 

To massage the gums, brush them gently down over 
the teeth until they tingle. 


That Clean Taste 


Note the clean taste after using Chlorox, how long 
it lasts. It lasts over night. This is convincing proof 
of the scrupulous cleansing qualities of Chlorox. Think 
of getting up in the morning with a perfectly clean, fresh 
taste in the mouth. 

Smokers will enjoy this feature of Chlorox. 


Why Children Should Use Chlorox 


Chlorox is a searching tooth paste, but its mild and 
non-abrasive compound milled smooth in oil cannot injure 
the frailest enamel. It contains no grit. 







FREE 
Trial Tube of Chlorox 


Containing two weeks’ supply 
sent on receipt of this coupon. 






“Chlorox will prove our words 
in your mouth” 






NULYNE LABORATORIES 
Jackson, Mich. 
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a “Two Weeks’ Supply” tube of Chlorox 
Tooth Paste. 
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cMaxwell 


Extra Fine in Metals—Extra Fine in Mileage 


MAXWELLcar weighs 2130 

pounds. It is made of the 

finest materials that may be 
obtained. 


More miles per gallon 
More miles on tires 


You cannot find in any car 
a better crankshaft, better bearings, 
better axles or better gears. 

Neither science nor money can 
produce them better. 

Do you know why such fine ma- 
terials are used in a car like Maxwell? 

We had to. 

Keeping its weight down and yet 























































































































MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, INC. 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, EXPORT DIVISION, 1808 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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maintaining strength means the 
use of only those extra fine 
steels and metals. 

For a metal that is light in 
weight and yet strong, as any 
user of metals knows, is a high 
priced metal. 

The use of these fine grades of 
steel has been the foundation of the 
Maxwell has grown ‘in 
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countless; the former well on the 
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(Continued from Page 120) 
continued resolutely, ‘‘Susan is in a very 
difficult position here. I don’t say that she 
isn’t entirely equal to meeting it; but 
I dread the nervous strain for her—if you 
understand.” 

“Not entirely, Miss Goucher; perhaps 
not at all.” 

“T was afraid of this,’’ she responded un- 
happily. ‘‘But I must go on—for her sake.” 

Knowing well that Miss Goucher would 
face death smiling for Susan’s sake, her re- 
at agitation alarmed me. ‘Good 

eavens!”’ I exclaimed. “‘Is there anything 
really wrong?” 

““A good deal.’’ She paused, her lips 
whitening as she knit them together, lest 
any ill-considered word should slip from 
her. Miss Goucher never loosed her arrows 
at random; she always tried for the bull’s- 
eye, and usually with success. 

“I am speaking in strict confidence—to 
Susan’s protector and legal guardian. Please 
try to fill in what I leave unsaid. It is very 
unfortunate for Susan’s peace of mind that 
you should happen to be a married man.” 

“For her peace of mind!” 

“ce Yes.” 

“Wait! I daren’t trust myself to fill in 
what you leave unsaid. It’s too—prepos- 
terous. Do you mean But you can’t 
mean that you imagine Susan to be in 
love with—her grandfather?” My heart 
pounded, suffocating me; with fright, I 
think. 

“No,” said Miss Goucher coldly; ‘Susan 
is not in love with her grandfather. She is 
with you.” 

I could manage no response but an 
angry one. ‘‘That’s a dangerous statement, 
Miss Goucher! Whether true or not—it 
ruins everything. You have made our life 
here together impossible.” 

“It is impossible,” said Miss Goucher. 
“Tt became so last summer. I knew then 
it could not go on much longer.” 

“But I question this! I deny that Susan 
feels for me more than—gratitude and 





. affection.” 


“Gratitude is rare,’’ said Miss Goucher 


: enigmatically, her eyes fixed upon the frag- 
ments of Buddha littering my hearth. 


nee saree ita 


y hated her. 


“True gratitude,” she added, “‘is a strong 
emotion. When it passes between a man 
and a woman it is like flame.” 

“Very interesting!” I snapped. “But 
hardly enough to have brought you here to 
me with this!”’ 

“She feels that you need her,” said Miss 
Goucher. 

“I do,”’ was my reply. 

“Susan doesn’t need you,’ said Miss 
Goucher. “I don’t wish to be brutal; but 
she doesn’t. In spite of this, she can easily 
stand alone.” 

“T see. And you think that would 
be best?” 

“Naturally. Don’t you?” 

“T’m not so sure.” 

As I muttered this my eyes, too, fixed 
themselves on the fragments of Buddha. 
Would the woman never go! I hated her; 
it seemed to me now that I had always 
What was she after all but a 
superior kind of servant—presuming in this 
way! The irritation of these thoughts 
swung me suddenly round to wound her, if 
I might, with sarcasm, with implied con- 
tempt. But it is impossible to wound the 
air. With her customary economy of ex- 


‘planation Miss Goucher had left me to 


myself. 


The evening of this already comfortless 
day I now recall as one of the most exas- 
perating of my life. Maltby Phar arrived 
for dinner and the week-end—an exaspera- 
tion foreseen; Phil came in after dinner— 
another; but what I did not foresee was 
that Lucette Arthur would bring her mali- 
cious self and her unspeakably tedious hus- 
band for a formal call. Lucette was an old 
friend of Gertrude’s, and I always suspected 


' that her occasional evening visits were fol- 


lowed by a detailed report; in fact, I 
rather encouraged them, and returned them 
promptly, hoping that they were. In my 
harmless way of life even Lucette’s talent 
for snooping could find, I felt, little to feed 
upon, and it did not wholly displease me 
that Gertrude should be now and then 
forced to recognize this. 

The coming of Susan had of course for a 
time provided Lucette with a wealth of in- 
teresting conjecture; she had even gone so 
far as to intimate that Gertrude felt I was 
making—the expression is entirely mine— 
an ass of myself, which neither surprised 
nor disturbed me, since Gertrude had al- 
ways had a tendency to feel that my talents 
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lay in that direction. But on the whole, up 
to this time—barring the Sonia incident, 
which had afforded her a good deal of scope, 
but which, after all, could not be safely 
misinterpreted—Lucette had found at my 
house pretty thin pickings for scandal; and 
I could only wonder at the unwearying pa- 
tience with which she pursued her quest. 

She arrived with poor Doctor Arthur in 
tow—Dr. Lyman Arthur, who professed 
primitive eschatology in the School of Re- 
ligion: eschatology being ‘‘that branch of 
theology which treats of the end of the 
world and man’s condition or state after 
death’’—just upon the heels of Phil, who 
shot me a despairing glance as we rose to 
greet them. 

But Susan, I thought, welcomed them 
with undisguised relief. She had been sur- 
passing herself before the fire, chatting 
blithely, wittily, even a little recklessly; 
but there are gayer evenings conceivable 
than one spent in the presence of three 
doleful men, two of whom have proposed 
marriage to you, and one of whom would 
have done so if he were not married al- 
ready. Almost anything, even open es- 
pionage and covert eschatology, was better 
than that. 

Lucette—the name suggests Parisian 
vivacity, but she was really large and 
physically languid and very blond—scented 
at once, I felt, a something faintly brim- 
stonish in the atmosphere of my model 
home, and forthwith prepared herself for a 
protracted and pleasant evening. It so 
happened that the Arthurs had never 
met Maltby, and Susan carried through 
the ceremony of introduction with a fine 
swinging rhythm which settled us as one 
group before the fire and for some moments 
at least kept the conversation animated 
and general. 

But Eschatology brooding in the back- 
ground soon put an end to this somewhat 
hectic social burst. The mere unnoted 
presence of Dr. Lyman Arthur peering 
nearsightedly in at the doorway on a 
children’s party has been known, I am told, 
to slay youngling joy and turn little tots 
self-conscious, so that they could no longer 
be induced by agonized mothers to go to 
Jerusalem, or clap in clap out. His pres- 
ence now gradually but surely had much 
the same effect. Seated at Maltby’s elbow 
he passed into the silence and drew us, 
struggling but helpless, after him. For five 
horrible seconds nothing was heard but the 
impolite, ironic whispering of little flames 
on the hearth. Was this man’s condition or 
state after death? Eschatology had con- 
quered. 

Susan, in duty bound as hostess, broke 
the spell, but it cannot be said she rose to 
the occasion. 

“Ts it a party in a parlor,” she mur- 
mured wistfully to the flames, ‘“‘all silent 
and all—damned?’”’ 

Perceiving that Lucette supposed this to 
be original sin I laughed much more loudly 
than cheerfully, exclaiming ‘‘Good old 
Wordsworth!”’ as I did so. 

_Then Maltby’s evil genius laid hold of 


him. 

“By the way,” he snorted, “they tell 
me one of you academic ghouls has discov- 
ered that Wordsworth had an illegitimate 
daughter — whatever that means! Any 
truth in it?” 

Doctor Arthur cleared his throat, very 
cautiously; and it was evident that Maltby 
had not helped us much. Phil, in another 
vein, helped us little more. 

“‘T wonder,” he asked, ‘‘if anyone reads 
Wordsworth now—except Susan?” 

No one, not even Susan, seemed inter- 
ested in this question; and the little flames 
chuckled quietly once more. 

Something had to be done. 

“Doctor,” I began, turning toward Es- 
chatology, and knowing no more than my 
Kazak hearth rug what I was going to say, 
“igs it true that 

“Undoubtedly,’’ intoned Eschatology, 
thereby saving me from the pit I was dig- 
ging for myself. My incomplete question 
must have chimed with Doctor Arthur’s 
private reflections, and he seemed to sup- 
pose some controversial matter under dis- 
cussion. ‘‘Undoubtedly,” he repeated. 
“And what is even more important is 
this H 

But Lucette silenced him with a ‘“‘Why 
is it, dear, that you always let your cigar 
burn down at one side? It does look so 
untidy.’’ And she leaned to me. ‘What 
delightfully daring discussions you must all 
of you have here together! You're all so 
terribly intellectual, aren’t you? But do 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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Correct Styles 


A book for young men 
has been prepared in New 
York to give style service 
to men everywhere, It 
shows and tells what well 
dressed men will wear this 
spring and summer, A 
post-card with your name 
and the name of your 
dealer will bring you a 
copy. Write for ‘*Round 
About New York.” 





What Is Correct 
In Easter Clothing 


I CAN report, this month, a group of most 
interesting style ideas that the young men 
of New York have accepted for Easter and 
after-Easter wear. 


No season that I can recall has brought 
forth such admirable designing as the spring 
and summer of 1920. And for early season 
use good makers here have achieved several 
things worthy of 
particular comment. 


From what I have 
seen and heard at 
those fashion studios 
which are the birth- 
places of correct 
attire for young 
men, I know that 
business suits will 
present a number of 
new features which, 
just as this is pub- 
lished, will be ap- 
pearing at the clubs, 
theatres and hotels 


of New York. 


One very pleasing 
thing that has been 
accomplished by a few of the smartest 
tailors is the improvement of the coat-flare. 
Careful attention has been given to producing 
the well-turned, erect appearance of the 
figure through the symmetrical <éskirting’’ 
of the coat below the waist. In profile the 
coat flares backward with the same graceful 
swing as at the sides. 





The skirt of the coat should 
flare in profile as well as at 
the sides 


Great care also is being given to the 
designing and draping of the sleeve. Entire 
smoothness in the fit of the sleeve at the 
shoulder is demanded and a maker who is 
able to hang a sleeve without folds and 
wrinkles is very much in demand. The 
ideal sleeve in spring and summer suits as it 


has been forecast by discriminating wearers 
here gives the set-in effect at top, back and 
front, and falls in unbroken lines to the wrist. 


I find that the square, erect type of shoulder 
is the right thing in all spring suits and top- 
coats. The coat collar is laid almost flat, 
permitting the use of the new low linen 
collars and adding to the muscular effect of 
shoulder line. In many of the good models 
a puff is permitted to show at the top of the 
sleeve. This clean, youthful shoulder and 
collar style seems to predominate in gather- 
ings of well-dressed men everywhere. 


A new feature in trousering that promotes 
both comfort and appearance is the method 
one designer has found for securing an accu- 
rate fit at the top of the trousers. This 
achievement makes a belt superfluous, for 
supporting purposes at least, and adds smooth- 
ness and grooming to 
the vest at the waist. 


The suit for 
Easter and Spring 
wear generally is so 
faithfully cut as to 
bring out the best 
lines of the young 
man himself, and 
this object has been 
accomplished with 
unusually good taste 
in Cortley Clothes. 
All of the models 
presented under the 
Cortley name offer 
a true and pleasing 
interpretation of the new tendencies. Cortley 
Clothes seem to me to possess a manner and 
an excellence that is equalled only by the more 
acceptable products of the foremost custom 
tailors of America. They embody thorough 
correctness in young men’s wear.—H. L. 


Smooth vest-fit results from 
an improvement in cutting 
the trousers 


Cortley Clothes 


a, 
COHEN & LANG 


Style A uthors 
In the City of New York 
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For Wood 


The Atkins family brought experi- 
ence reaching back to the seventeenth 
century to the founding of this con- 
cern in Indianapolis in 1857. The 
Atkins name has been associated with 
practically every great development 
in saw making. 


“Silver Steel” is but one of the many saw im- 
provements Atkins has pioneered and brought 
into being to make sawing quicker, easier and 
better—to make saws last longer and give 
greater service. 


In the U. S. Army forest regiments overseas, 
Atkins Saws doubled and tripled rated capa- 
city. In the great lumber camps, in the farm 
woodlands, in the hands of experienced car- 
penters, in every wood cutting use— Atkins 
Saws prove Atkins quality and value. 


You can get a saw guaranteed to represent the 
finest materials—the best design—the most 
painstaking making—a saw to do the best of 
work with the least of effort. There is an Atkins Saw 
for every purpose. Look on the blade for the word 
Atkins—‘‘the name back of saw value.”’ 


Any of these interesting booklets describing Atkins Saws 
will be sent you on request: ‘Atkins Cross Cut Saws,” 
‘Atkins Drag Saws,’’ ‘“Atkins Mill Saws,’ ‘‘ Atkins 
Braces,’ ‘‘ Atkins Machine Knives,” ‘‘ Atkins Plastering 
Trowels,’’ ‘‘Atkins Pruning Saws,’’ ‘The Story of Silver 
Stee/,’’ ‘‘Saw Sense,’’ ‘‘The Saw on the Farm.’’ 


E. C. Atkins & Co., Inc. 


(Established 1857) UN DUAN APO D5.) aU eae 


Makers of Silver Steel Saws and Tools; Automobile 
Clutch Discs; Meat Slicer, Belt Splitting, Cigarette and 
Tobacco Knives; Cabinet Scrapers and Other Steel 
Specialties. 


Canadian Factory: Machine Knife Factory: 


HAMILTON,:ONT. ; LANCASTER; N. Y, 
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or Metal 


Just as Atkins led the way in bring- 
ing wood cutting saws to give better 
service—it now leads in the develop- 
ment of saws and equipment for metal 
cutting. 


Atkins laboratories have developed 


new processes for tempering and 
toughening —found secrets of steel treatment 
to make metal cutting easier and quicker—to 
make saws last longer and give better service. 


Atkins AAA ‘‘Non-Breakable’’ Hand and 
Power Hack Saw Blades do away with blade 
breakage. Made of selected steel—the body of 
the blade toughened and the cutting edge gas- 
and-oil tempered—they set a new standard for 
hack saw quality and efficiency. 


Atkins Kwik-Kut machines add 26% over the 


eficiency of any other power hack saw 
machine. Atkins Band Saw Machines and Saws are 
the highest development of metal band sawing appara- 
tus. Atkins circular metal cutting saws complete the 
Atkins line of saws for every wood and metal cutting 
purpose. Each one bears the Atkins name—a guarantee 
of absolute satisfaction—an insurance that you get the 
greatest service and value. 


Everyone interested in metal cutting should have one or all of 
these books. Ask for them: ‘Atkins Metal Cutting Saws,”’ 
“AAA Hack Saw Blades,’ “Kwtk-Kut Metal Cutting 
Machines,’ ‘‘Metal Cutting Band Saw Machines,’’ 
‘Atkins Hack Saw Chart’’— showing the right blade for 
every work and metal. 


E. C. Atkins & Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S. A. (Established 1857) 


Factory Branches in Atlanta, Chicago, Memphis, 
Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York City, Portland, 
Ore., San Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver, B. C., Sydney, 
N. S. W. and Paris, France. 

—At Leading Jobbers, Dealers and Mill Supply Houses 
Everywhere. banda 
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(Continued from Page 123) 
you never talk of anything but books and 
art and ideas? I’m sure you must,” she 
added, fixing me with impenetrable blue 
eyes. 
“Often,” I smiled back; ‘‘even the 
weather has charms for us. Even food.” 

Her inquisitive upper lip curled and dis- 
missed me. 

““Why is it,”’ she demanded, turning sud- 
denly on Susan, “‘that I don’t see you round 
more with the college boys? They’re much 
more suitable to your age, you know, than 
Ambrose or Phil. I hope you don’t frighten 
them off, my dear, by mentioning Words- 
worth. Boys dislike bluestockings; and 
you’re much too charming to wear them 
anyway. Oh, but you really are! I must 
take charge of you—get you out more 
where you belong, away from these dread- 
ful old fogies.’’ Lucette laughed her lan- 
guid, purring, dangerous laughter. ‘I’m 
serious, Miss Blake. You mustn’t let them 
monopolize you; they will if you’re not 
careful. They’re just selfish enough to 
want to keep you to themselves.” 

The tone was badinage; but the remark 
struck home and left us speechless. Lucette 
shifted the tiller slightly and filled her sails. 
“‘Next thing you know, Miss Blake, they’ll 
be asking you to marry them. Individually 
of course—not collectively. And of course— 
not Ambrose! At least you’re safe there,” 
she hastily added; ‘‘aren’t you?” 

Maltby, I saw, was furious; bent on 
prutalities. Before I could check him, 
““Why?” he growled. “‘Why, Mrs. Arthur, 
do you assume that Susan is safe with 
Boz?” 

‘“Well,’”’ she responded with a slow shrug 
of her shoulders, ‘‘ naturally dd 

“‘Unnaturally!” snapped Maltby. “‘Un- 
less forbidden fruit has ceased to appeal to 
your sex. I was not aware that it had.” 

Phil’s eyes were signaling honest distress. 
Susan unexpectedly rose from her chair. 
Deep spots of color burned on her chéeks, 
but she spoke with dignity: “I have never 
disliked any conversation so much, Mrs. 
Arthur. Good night.’ She walked from 
the room. Phil jumped up without a word 
and hurried after her. Then we all rose. 

It seemed, however, that apologies were 
useless. Doctor Arthur had no need for 
them, since he had not perceived a slight, 
and was only too happy to find himself re- 
leased from bondage; as for Lucette, her 
assumed frigidity could not conceal her 
flaming triumph. As a social being, for the 
sake of the mores, she must resent Susan’s 
snub; but I saw that she would not have 
had things happen otherwise for a string of 
matched pearls. At last, at last her pa- 
tience had been rewarded! I could almost 
have written for her the report to Ger- 
trude—with nothing explicitly stated and 
nothing overlooked. 

Maltby, after their departure, continued 
truculent, and having no one else to rough- 
house decided to rough-house me. The 
lengthening absence of Susan and Phil had 
much to do with his irritation, and some- 
thing no doubt with mine. For men of ma- 
ture years we presently developed a very 
pretty little gutter-snipe quarrel. 

““Damn it, Boz,’ he summed his griev- 
ances, ‘‘it comes precisely to this: You’re 
playing dog in the manger here. By your 
attitude, by every kind of sneaking sug- 
gestion you poison Susan’s mind against me. 
Hang it, I’m not vain—but at least ’'m 
presentable, and I’ve been called amusing. 
Other women have found me so. And to 
speak quite frankly, it isn’t every man in 
my position who would offer marriage to a 
girl whose father ——” 

“‘I’d stop there, Maltby, if I were you.” 

“‘My dear man, you and I are above such 
prejudices of course! But it’s only com- 
mon sense to acknowledge that they exist. 
Susan’s the most infernally seductive acci- 
dent that ever happened on this middle-class 
planet! But all the same, there’s a family 
history back of her that not one man in 
fifty would be able to forget. My point is 
that with all her seduction, physical and 
mental, she’s not in the ordinary sense 
marriageable. And it’s the ordinary sense 
of such things that runs the world.” 

“é Well SS oe) 

““Well—there you are! I offer her far 
more than she could reasonably hope for; 
or you for her. I’m well fixed, I know every- 
body worth knowing; I can give her a good 
time, and I can help her to a career. It 
strikes me that if you had Susan’s good at 
heart you’d occasionally suggest these 
things to her—even urge them upon her. 
As her guardian you must have some slight 
feeling of responsibility.” 
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““None whatever.” 

“What!” 

“None whatever—so far as Susan’s 
deeper personal life is concerned. That is her 
affair, not mine.”’ 

“Then you’d be satisfied to have her 
throw herself away?” 

“Tf she insisted, yes. But Susan’s not 
likely to throw herself away.” 

“Oh, isn’t she! Let me tell you this, 
Boz, once for all: You’re in love with the 
girl yourself, and though you may not know 
it you’ve no intention of letting anyone else 
have a chance.” 

“Well,” I flashed, ‘if you were in my 
shoes—would you?” 

The vulgarity of our give and take did 
not escape me, but in my then state of 
rage I seemed powerless to escape vulgarity. 
I reveled in vulgarity. It refreshed me. I 
could have throttled Maltby, and I am 
quite certain he was itching to throttle me. 
We were both longing to throttle Phil. In- 
deed we almost leaped at him as he stopped 
in the hall doorway to toss us an unnatu- 
rally gruff good night. 

‘“Where’s Susan?” I demanded. 

‘In your study,” Phil mumbled, hunch- 
ing into his overcoat; ‘‘she’s waiting to see 
you.”’ Then he seized his shapeless soft 
hat. and—the good old phrase best de- 
scribes it—made off. 

“She’s got to see me first!” Maltby 
hurled .at me, coarsely, savagely, as he 
started past. 

I grabbed his arm and held him. It 
thrilled me to realize how soft he was for all 
his bulk, to feel that physically I was the 
stronger. 

“Wait!” I said. “This sort of thing has 
gone far enough. We'll stop groveling—if 
you don’t mind! If we can’t give Susan 
something better than this we’ve been 
cheating her. It’s a pity she ever left 
Birch Street.” 

Maltby stared at me with slowly stirring 
comprehension. 

“Yes,” he at length muttered, grudg- 
ingly enough; “perhaps you’re right. It’s 
been an absurd spectacle all round. But 
then, life is.”’ 

“‘Wait for me here,” I responded. ‘We'll 
stop butting at each other like stags and 
try to talk things over like men. I’m just 
going to send Susan to bed.” 

That was my intention. I went to her in 
the study as a big brother might go, mean- 
ing good counsel. It was certainly not my 
intention to let her run into my arms and 
press her face to my shoulder. She clung to 
me with passion, but without joy, and her 
voice came through the tumult of my senses 
as if from a long way off: 

“Ambo, Ambo! You’ve asked nothing— 
and you want me most of all. I must make 
somebody happy!” 

It was the voice of a child. 


XVI 


i COULD not face Maltby again that 
evening, as I had promised, for our good 
sensible man-to-man talk—a lapse in cour- 
age which reduced him to rabid speculation 
and restless fury. So furious was he indeed, 
after a long hour alone, that he telephoned 
for a taxi, grabbed his suitcase, and caught 
a slow midnight local for New York—from 
which electric center he hissed back over 
the wires three ominous words to ruin my 
solitary breakfast: 


“He laughs best M. PHAR.” 


While my egg solidified and the toast 
grew rigid I meditated a humble apologetic 
reply, but in the end I could not with hon- 
esty compose one, though I granted him 
just cause for anger. With that, for the 
time being, I dismissed him. There were 
more immediate problems, threatening, 
inescapable, that must presently be solved. 

Susan, always an early riser, usually had 
a bite of breakfast at seven o’clock— 
brought to her by the faithful Miss 
Goucher—and then remained in her room 
to work until lunch time. For about a year 
past I had so far caught the contagion of 
her example as to write in my study three 
hours every morning—a regularity I should 
formerly have despised. Dilettantism al- 
ways demands a fine frenzy, but now it 
astounded me to discover how much re- 
spectable writing one could do without 
waiting for the spark from heaven; one 
could pass beyond the range of an occa- 
sional article and even aspire to a book. 
Only the final pages of my first real book— 
Aristocracy and Art, an essay in esthetic 
and social criticism—remained to be writ- 
ten; and Susan had made me swear by the 
Quanglewangle’s Hat, her favorite symbol, 
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to push on with it each morning till the job 
was done. 

Well, Aristocracy and Art has since been 
published and, I am glad to say, forgotten. 
Conceived in superciliousness and swad- 
dled in preciosity, it is one of the sins I now 
strive hardest to expiate. But in those 
days it expressed clearly enough the 
crusted aridity of my soul. However 

I had hoped of course that Susan would 
break over this morning and breakfast with 
me. She did not; and from sheer habit I 
took to my study and found myself in the 
chair before my desk. It was my purpose 
to think things out, and perhaps that is 
what I supposed myself to be doing as I 
stared dully at an ink blob on my blotter. 
It looked—and I was idiotically pleased by 
the resemblance—rather like a shark. All 
it needed was some teeth and a pair of 





flukes for its tail. Methodically I opened ° 


my fountain pen and supplied these, thereby 
reducing one fragment of chaos to order; 
and then my eye fell upon a half-scribbled 
sheet, marked ‘‘ Page 224.” 

The final sentence on the sheet caught 
me and annoyed me; it was ill-constructed. 
Presently it began to rearrange itself in 
whatever portion of us it is that these shap- 
ings and reshapings take place. Something 
in its rhythm, too, displeased me; it was 
mannered; it minuetted; it echoed Pater at 
his worst. It should be simpler, stronger. 
Why, naturally! I lopped at it, compressed 
it, pulled it about. 

There! At last the naked idea got the 
clean expression it deserved; and it led now 
directly to a brief, clear paragraph of tran- 
sition. I had been worrying over that 
transition the morning before when my 
pen stopped; now it came with a smooth 
rush, carrying me forward and on. 

Incredible, but for one swiftly annihilated 
hour I forgot all my insoluble life problems! 
Art, that ancient Circe, had waved her 
wand; I was happy—and it was enough. I 
forgot even Susan. 

Meanwhile, Susan, busy at her notebook, 
had all but forgotten me. 


“Am Tin love with Ambo oram I just try- 
ing to be for his sake? If happiness is a 
test, then I can’t be in love with him, for 
there is no happiness in me. But what has 
happiness to do with love? It’s just as I 
told nice old Phil last night. To be in love 
is to be silly enough to suppose that some 
other silly can gather manna for you from 
the meadows of heaven. Meanwhile the 
other silly is supposing much the same non- 
sense about you—or if he isn’t, then the sun 
goes black. What lovers seem to value 
most in each other is premature softening 
of the brain. But surely the union of two 
vain hopes in a single disappointment can 
never mean joy. No. You might as well 
get it said, Susan. Love is two broken reeds 
trying to be a Doric column. 

“Still, there must be some test. Is it pas- 
sion? How can it be? 

“When I ran to Ambo last night I was 
pure rhythm and flame; but this morning 
I’m the hour before sunrise. No; I’m the 
outpost star, the one the comets turn—the 
one that peers off into nowhere. 

“Perhaps if Ambo came to me now I 
should flame again; or perhaps I should 
only make believe for his sake. Is wanting 
to make believe for another’s sake enough? 
Why not? I’ve no patience with lovers who 
are always rhythm and flame. Even if they 
exist—outside of maisons de santé—what 
good are they? Poets can rave about them, 
I suppose—that’s something; but imagine 
coming to the end of life and finding that 
one had merely furnished good copy for 
Swinburne! No, thank you, Mrs. Heph- 
zestus—you beautiful shameless humbug! 
I prefer Apollo’s lonely magic to yours. I’d 
rather be Swinburne than Iseult. If there’s 
any singing left to be done I shall try to do 
part of it myself. 

“There, yousee; already you’veforgotten 
Ambo completely—now you’ll have to turn 
back and hunt for him. And if he’s really 
working on Aristocracy and Art this morn- 
ing, as he should be, then he has almost 
certainly forgotten you. Oh, dear! But he 
isn’t—and he hasn’t! Here he comes ——” 


Yes, I came; but not to ask for assurances 
of love. Manis so naively egotist it takes a 
good deal to convince him, once the idea 
has been accepted, that he is not the object 
of an inalterable devotion. Frankly, I took 
it for granted now that Susan loved me, and 
would continue to love me till her dying 
hour. 

What I really came to say to her, under 
the calming and strengthening influence of 
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two or three rather well-written pages, was 
that our situation had definitely become 
untenable. I am an emancipated talker, 
but Iam not an emancipated man; the dis- 
tinction is important; the hold of mere 
custom upon me is strong. I could not see 
myself asking Susan to defy the world with 
me; or if I could just see it for my own 
sake I certainly couldn’t for hers. Nor 
could I see it for Gertrude’s. Gertrude, 
after all, was my wife; and though she chose 
to feel I had driven her from my society I 
knew that she did not feel willing to seek 
divorce for herself or to grant the freedom 


of it to me. On this point her convictions, | 


having a religious sanction, were perma- 
nent. Gentle manners, then, if nothing 
higher, forbade me to seize the freedom she 
denied me. Having persuaded Gertrude in 
good faith to enter into an unconditional 
contract with me for life I could no more 
bring myself to break it than I could, have 
forced myself to steal another’s money by 
raising a check. 


My New England ancestors had distilled | 


into my blood certain prejudices; only, 
where my great-grandfather or even my 
grandfather would have said that he re- 
frained from evil because he feared God, I 
was content merely to feel that there are 
some things a gentleman doesn’t stoop to. 
With them it was the stern daughter of the 
voice of God who ruled thoughts and acts; 
with me it was, if anything, the class obli- 
gations of culture, breeding, good form. 
Just as I wore correct wedding garments at 
a wedding, and would far rather have cut 
my throat with a knife than carry food on 
it from plate to mouth, so I clung to what 


instinct and cultivation told me were the © 


correct sentiments in the face of any of 
life’s moral or emotional crises. 

Gertrude, it is true, was not precisely ful- 
filling her part in our contract, but then— 
Gertrude was a woman; and the excusable 
frailties of women should always be re- 
garded as trumpet calls to the chivalry of 
man. Absurdly primitive, such ideas as 
these! Seated with Maltby Phar in my 
study I had laughed them out of court many 
a time; for I could talk pure Bernard 
Shaw—our prophet of those days—with 
anybody, and even go him one better. But 
when it came to the pinch of decisive action 
I had always thrown back to my sources 
and left the responsibility on them. I did 
so now. : 

Yet it was hard to speak of anything but 
enchantment, witchery, fascination, when 
from her desk Susan looked round to me, 
faintly puzzled, faintly smiling. She was 
not a pretty girl, as young America—its 
taste superbly catered to by popular maga- 
zines—understands that phrase; nor was 
she beautiful by any severe classic stand- 
ard—unless you are willing to accept cer- 
tain early Italians as having established 
classic standards; not such faultless paint- 
ers as Raphael or Andrea del Sarto, but 
three or four of the wayward lesser men 
whose strangely personal vision created 
new and unexpected types of loveliness. 
Not that I recall a single head by any one 
of them that prefigured Susan; not that I 
am helping you, baffled reader, to see her. 
Words are a dull medium for portraiture, or 
I am too dull a dog to catch with them even 
a phantasmal likeness. It is the mixture of 
dark and bright in Susan that eludes me; 
she is all soft shadow and sharpest gleams. 
But that is nonsense. I give it up. 

It was really, then, a triumph for my an- 
cestors that I did not throw myself on my 
knees beside her chair—the true romantic 
attitude, when all’s said—and draw her 


dark-bright face down to mine. I halted © 


instead just within the doorway, retaining 
a deathlike grip on the doorknob. 

“Dear,” I blurted, ‘‘it won’t do. It’s the 
end of the road. We can’t go on.” 

““Can we turn back?”’ asked Susan. 

I wonder the solid bronze knob did not 
shatter like hollow glass in my hand. 

“You must help me,”’ I muttered. 

“Yes,’’ said Susan, all quiet shadow now, 
gleamless; ‘‘I’ll help you.” 

Half an hour after I left her she tele- 
phoned and dispatched the following tele- 


gram, signed “‘Susan Blake,” to Gertrude 


at her New York address: 


“Either come back to him or set him 
free. Urgent.” 


The reply—a note from Gertrude, the 
ink hardly dry on it, written from the 
Egyptian tomb of the Misses Carstairs— 
came directly to me that evening; and 
Mrs. Parrot was the messenger. Her ex- 
pression, as she mutely handed me the note, 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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WNERS will tell you that the Knight sleeve-valve motor is unique: 
Willys-Knight car runs better J¢ suproves with use. 

after 5,000 miles than at 1,000 miles; 

better after 10,000 miles than at 5,000 


miles. 


The chassis, rigid and strong, is 
as much responsible for the car’s 
long life as the motor for its constant 
In this remarkable way the Willys- | performance. 
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Piston Rings must be capable of 
expansion in order to fit snugly 


tian iat'st"@ =~ ands make 
cylinders vary considerably in 
diameter, even in the same engine. 


When the cylinders of your auto- 
mobile become worn and “out of 
round’—it is then you most need 
Inland Piston Rings. 





For Inlands readily adapt them- 


Phie expansion ts provided forde selves to the variations of the 
the Inland Piston Ring by the ° 
spiral] cut. It always fits tightly cylit 1der W alls. 


because it uncoils like a spring. 


The Inland is the only piston ring 
with a spiral cut. It uncoils and 
contracts like a spring—maintain- 
ing a snug, tight contact against 
the walls of the cylinder. 















And, because made in one piece and 
cut spirally, it is entirely without 
gaps. 

No oil or gas can leak through and 
cause trouble. 


If your engine is old or runs poor- 
ly, look to your piston rings. 


Inland Machine Works 


1635 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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(Continued from Page 126) 
was ineffable. I read the note with sensa- 
tions of suffocation; an answer was re- 
quested. 

“Tell Mrs. Hunt,” I said firmly to Mrs. 
Parrot, “‘that it was she who left me, and 
I am stubbornly determined to make no 
advances. If she cares to see me I shall be 
glad to see her. She has only to walk a few 
ae climb a few easy steps and ring the 

e a 


My courtesy was truly elaborate as I 
conducted Mrs. Parrot to the door. Her 
response was disturbing. 

“It’s not for me to make observations,” 
said Mrs. Parrot, “‘the situation being deli- 
cate, and not likely to improve. But if I 
was you, Mr. Hunt, I’d not be too stiff. 
No; I’d not be. I would not. No. Not if 
I valued the young lady’s reputation.” 

Like the Pope’s mule Mrs. Parrot had 
saved her kick many years. I can testify 
to its power. 

Thirty minutes later this superkick 
landed me, when I came crashing back to 
earth, at the door of the Egyptian tomb. 

“How hard it is,’’ says Dante, ‘‘to climb 
another’s stairs,”’ and he might have added 
to ring another’s bell, under certain condi- 
tions of spiritual humiliation and stress. 
Thank the gods—all of them—it was not 
Mrs. Parrot who admitted me and took my 
card! 

I waited miserably in the large ill-lighted 
reception vault of the tomb, which smelt 
appropriately of lilies, as if the undertaker 
had recently done his worst. How well I 
remembered it, how long I had avoided it! 
It was here, of all places, under the con- 
temptuous eye of old Ephraim Carstairs, 
grim ancestral founder of this family’s for- 
tunes, that Gertrude had at last consented 
to be my wife. And there he still lorded it 
above the fireplace, unchanged, glaring 
down malignantly through the shadows, his 
stiff neck bandaged like a mummy’s, his 
hard, high cheek bones and cavernous eyes 
making him the very image of bugaboo 
death. What an eavesdropper for the ap- 
proaching reconciliation; for that was what 
it had come to. That was what it would 
have to be! 

It was not Gertrude who came down to 
me; it was Lucette. Lucette—all gracious- 
ness, all sympathetic understanding, all 
feline smiles! Dear Gertrude had phoned 
her on arriving, and she had rushed to her 
at once! Dear Gertrude had such a des- 
perate headache! She couldn’t possibly 
see me to-night. She was really ill, had 
been growing rapidly worse for an hour. 
Perhaps to-morrow? 

I was in no mood to be tricked by this 
stale subterfuge. 

“See here, Lucette,’’ I said sternly, “I’m 
not going to fence with you or fool round 
at cross purposes. Less than an hour ago 
Gertrude sent over a note asking me to 
call.” 

“To which you returned an insufferable 
verbal reply.” 

““A bad-tempered reply, I admit. No 
insult was intended. And I’ve come now 
to apologize for the temper.” 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Lucette. ‘Men al- 
ways do their thinking too late. I wish I 
could reassure you; but the mischief seems 
to be done. Poor Gertrude is furious.” 

“Then the headache is—hypothetical?” 

“An excuse, you mean? I wish it were, 
for her sake!” Lucette’s eyes positively 
caressed me, as a tiger might lick the still- 
warm muzzle of an antelope, its proximate 
meal. “If you could see her face, poor 
creature! She’s in torment.” 

“Tm sorry.” 

“Isn’t that—what you called her head- 
ache?” 

“No. I’m ashamed of my boorishness. 
Let me see Gertrude and tell her so.’ 

Lucette smiled, slightly shaking her head. 
“‘Impossible—till she’s feeling better. And 
not then—unless she changes her mind. 
You see, Ambrose, Mrs. Parrot’s version of 
your reply was the last straw.’ 

“No doubt she improved on the origi- 
nal,” I muttered. 

“Oh, no doubt,” agreed Lucette calmly. 
“She would. It was silly of you not to 
think of that.’ 

“Yes,” I snapped. ‘Men always under- 
estimate a woman’s malice.” 

“They have so many distractions, poor 
dears. Men, I mean. And we have so few. 
You can put that in your next article, Am- 
brose.” She straightened her languid 
curves deliberately, as if preparing to rise. 

“Please!” I exclaimed. ‘I’m not ready 
for dismissal yet. We'll get down to facts, 
if you don’t mind. Why is Gertrude here 
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at all? After years of silence? 
send for her?’”’ 

Lucette’s spine slowly relaxed, her 
shoulders drooped once more. ‘‘I? y 
dear Ambrose, why on earth should I do a 
thing like that?’”’ 

“T don’t know. The point is, did you?” 

“You think it in character?” 

“Oh—be candid! I don’t mean directly, 
of course. But is she here because of any- 
thing you may have telephoned her—after 
your call last night?” 

“Really, Ambrose! This is a little too 
much, even from you.” 

“Forgive me—I insist! Is she?” 

“You must have a very bad conscience,” 
replied Lucette. 

““T am more interested in yours.” 

She laughed quietly, luxuriously. “Mine 
has never been clearer.” 

Did the woman want me to stop her 
breath with bare hands? I gripped the 
mahogany arms of my stiff Chippendale 
chair. 

“Listen to me, Lucette! I know this is 
all very thrilling and amusing for you. 
Vivisection must have its charms of course, 
for an expert. But I venture to remind you 
that once upon a time you were not a 
bad-hearted girl, and you must have some 
remnants of human sympathy about you 
somewhere. Am I wrong?” 

““You’re hideously rude.” 

“Granted. But I must place you. I 
won’t accept you as an onlooker, Either 
you'll fight me or help me—or clear out. Is 
that plain?’ 

“Y ou’re worse than rude,” said Lucette; 
“fyou’re a beast! I always wondered why 
Gertrude couldn’t live with you. Now I 
know.” 

“That’s better,” I hazarded. ‘We're be- 
ginning to understand each other. Now 
let’s lay all our cards face up on the table.” 

Lucette stared at me a moment, her lips 
pursed, dubious, her impenetrable blue 
eyes holding mine. 

“T will if you will,” she said finally. 
WSS Ras 

It was dangerous, I knew, to take her at 
her word; yet I ventured. 

“T’ve a weak hand, Lucette; but there’s 
one honest ace of trumps in it.’ 

“There could hardly be two,” smiled 
Lucette. 

“No; Icount on that. Ina pinchI shall 
take the one trick essential, and throw the 
others away.” 

I leaned to her and spoke slowly: ‘‘ There 
is no reason, affecting her honor or rights, 
why Gertrude may not return to her 
home—if she so desires. I think you 
understand me?”’ 

“Perfectly. You wish to protect Miss 
Blake. You would. try to do that in any 
case, wouldn’t you? But I’m rather afraid 
you're too late. I’m afraid Miss Blake has 
handicapped you too heavily. If so it was 
clever of her—for she must have done it on 
purpose. You see, Ambrose, it was she who 
sent for Gertrude.” 

“Susan!” 

“Susan, Telegraphed her—of all things!— 
either to come home to you or set you free, 
The implication’s transparent. Especially 
as I had thought it my duty to warn Ger- 
trude in advance—and as Mr. Phar sent 
her by messenger a vague but very disturb- 
ing note this morning.” 

“Maltby?” 

“Yes. Gertrude caught the next train. 
And there you are.” 

Well, at least I began to see now, dimly, 
where Maltby was, where Susan was, 
where we all were—except possibly Ger- 
trude. Putting enormous constraint on my 
leaping nerves I subdued every trace of 
anger. 

“Two more questions, Lucette. Do you 
believe me when I say, with all the sincerity 
I’m capable of, that Susan is damnably 
slandered by these suspicions?”’ 

“Really,”’ answered Lucette with a little 
worried frown, as if anxiously balancing 
alternatives, “I’m not, am I, in a position 
to judge.” 

I swallowed hard. ‘All right,’’ I man- 
aged to say coldly. ‘‘Then I have placed 
you. You’re not an onlooker—you’re an 
open foe.” 

“And the second question, Ambrose?”’ 

“What, precisely, does Gertrude want 
from me?” 

“T’m not, am I, in a position to judge,” 
repeated Lucette. ‘‘But one supposes it de-’ 
pends a little on what you’re expecting 
from her.’ 

“All I humbly plead for,” said I, ‘“‘is a 
chance to see Gertrude alone and talk 
things over.” 


Did you 
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“Don’t you mean talk her over?” sug- 
gested Lucette. “And aren’t you,” she 
murmured, “forgetting the last straw?”’ 


xXvIt 


M* CONFUSION of mind, my conster- 
nation, as I left the Egyptian tomb was 
pitiable. One thing, one only, I saw with 
distinctness: The being I loved best was 
to be harried and smirched, an innocent 
victim of the folly and malignity of others. 

“Never,” I muttered. “‘Never—never— 
never !”’ 

This was all very grim and virile; yet I 
knew that I could grit my teeth and mutter 
“never” from now till the moon blossomed 
without in any way affecting the wretched 
situation. Words, emotional contortions, 
attitudes would not help Susan; some- 
thing sensible must be done—the sooner 
the better. Something sensible and de- 
cisive. But what? There were so many 
factors involved, human, incalculable fac- 
tors; my thoughts staggered among them, 
fumbling like a drunken man for the one 
right door that must be found and opened 
with the one right key. It was no use; I 
should never be able to manage it alone. 
To whom could I appeal? Susan, for the 
time being, was out of the question; Maltby 
had maliciously betrayed a long friendship. 
Phil? Why, of course, there was always 
Phil. Why hadn’t I thought of him before? 

I turned sharply and swung into a rapid 
stride. With some difficulty I kept myself 
from running. Phil seemed to me suddenly 
an intellectual giant, a man of infinite 
heart and unclouded will. Why had I never 
appreciated him at his true worth? My 
whirling perplexities would have no terrors 
for him; he would at once see through them 
to the very thing that should at once be 
undertaken. Singular effect of an over- 
whelming desire and need! Faith is always 
born of desperation. We are forced by deep- 
lying instincts to trust something, someone, 
when we can no longer trust ourselves. As 
I hurried down York Street to his door my 
sudden faith in Phil was like the faith of a 
broken-spirited convert in the wisdom and 
mercy of God. 

Phil’s quarters were on the top floor of a 
rooming house for students; he had the 
whole top floor to himself and had lived 
there simply and contentedly many years, 
with his books, his pipes, his papers and his 
small open wood fire. Phil is not destitute 
of taste, but he is by no means an xsthete. 
His furniture is of the ordinary college- 
room type— Morris chair of fumed oak, and 
so on—picked up as he needed it at the 
nearest department store; but he has two 
or three really good framed etchings on the 
walls of his study; one Seymour Haden in 
particular—the Erith Marshes—which I 
have often tried to persuade him to part 
with. There is a blending of austerity and 
subtlety in the work of the great painter 
etchers that could not but appeal to this 
austere yet finely organized man. 

His books are wonderful—not for edition 
or binding—he is not a bibliophile; they 
are wonderful because he keeps nothing he 
has not found it worth while to annotate. 
There is no volume on his shelves whose 
inside covers and margins are not filled with 
criticism or suggestive comment in his neat 
spiderwebby hand; and Phil’s marginal 
notes are usually far better reading than 
the original text. Susan warmly maintains 
that she owes more to the inside covers of 
Phil’s books than to any other source; in- 
sists, in fact, that a brief note in his copy of 
Santayana’s Reason in Common Sense, at 
the end of the first chapter, established her 
belief once for all in mind as a true thing, 
an indestructible and creative reality, 
destined after infinite struggle to win its 
grim fight with chaos. I confess I could 
never myself see in this note anything to 
produce so amazing an affirmation; but in 
these matters Iam a worm; I have not the 
philosophic flair. Here it is: 

““*We know that life is a dream, and how 
should thinking be more?’ Because, my 
dear Mr. Santayana, a dream cannot propa- 
gate dreams and realize them to be such. 
The answer is sufficient.” 

Well, certainly Susan, too, seemed to feel 
it sufficient; and perhaps I should agree if 
I better understood the answer. But I have 
now breasted four flights to Phil and am 
knocking impatiently. He opened to me 
and welcomed me cordially, all trace of his 
parting gruffness of the other evening havy- 
ing vanished, though he was still haggard 
about the eyes. He was not alone. Through 
the smoke haze of his study I saw a well- 
built youngster standing near the fireplace, 
pipe in hand; some college boy of course, 
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whom Phil was being kind to. Phil was 
forever permitting these raw boys to cut in 
upon his precious hours of privacy; yet he 
was at the opposite pole from certain fac- 
ulty members, common to all seats of learn- 
ing, who toady to the student body for a 
popularity which they feel to be a good 
business asset or which they find the one 
attainable satisfaction for their tottering 
self-esteem. 

Phil, who had had to struggle for his own 
education, was genuinely fond of young 
men who cared enough for education to be 
willing to struggle for theirs. He had be- 
come unobtrusively, by a kind of natural 
affinity, the elder brother of those under- 
graduates who were seekers in any sense 
for the things of the mind. To the rest, the 
triumphant majority—fine, manly young 
fellows as they usually were, in official 
oratory at least—he was as blankly indif- 
ferent as they were to him. 

““My enthusiasm for humanity is limited, 
fatally limited,” he would pleasantly admit. 
“For the human turnip, even when it’s a 
prize specimen, I have no spontaneous af- 
fection whatever.” 

On the other hand it was not the brilliant, 
exceptional boy whom he best loved. It 
was rather the boy whose interest in life, 
whose curiosity was just stirring toward 
wakefulness after a long prenatal and post- 
natal sleep. For such boys Phil poured 
forth treasures of sympathetic understand- 
ing; and it was such a youth, I presumed, 
who stood by the fireplace now, awkwardly 
uncertain whether my coming meant that 
he should take his leave. 

His presence annoyed me. On more than 
one occasion I had run into this sort of 
thing at Phil’s rooms, had suffered from the 
curious inability of the undergraduate, even 
when he longs himself to escape, to 
end a visit—take his hat, say good-by sim- 
ply, and go. 

It doesn’t strike one offhand as a social 
accomplishment of enormous difficulty; 
yet it must be—it so paralyzes the social 
resourcefulness of the young. 

Phil introduced me to Mr. Kane, and 
Mr. Kane drooped his right shoulder—the 
correct attitude for this form of assault— 
grasped my hand, and shattered my nerves 
with the dislocating squeeze which young 
America has perfected as the high sign of 
all that is virile and sincere. I sank into a 
chair to recover, and to my consternation 
Mr. Kane, too, sat down. 

“Jimmy’s just come to us,” said Phil, 
relighting his pipe. ‘‘He passed his en- 
trance examinctions in Detroit last spring, 
but he had to finish up a job he was on out 
there before coming East. So he hasa good 
deal of work to make up first and last. And 
it’s all the harder for him, because he’s 
dependent upon himself for support.” 

“Oh,” said Jimmy, “what I’ve saved’ll 
last me through this year, I guess.” 

“Yes,” Phil agreed; “‘but it’s a pity to 
touch what you’ve saved.” He turned to 
me. “You see, Hunt, we’re talking over 
all the prospects. Aren’t we, Jimmy?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Jimmy. “Prof. 
Farmer thinks,” he added, ‘‘that I may be 
making a mistake to try it here; he thinks 
it may be a waste of time. I’m kind of up 
in the air about it myself.” 

“Jimmy’s rather a special case,” struck 
in Phil, dropping into a Morris chair and 
thrusting his legs out. ‘‘He’s twenty-two 
now; and he’s already made remarkably 
good as an expert mechanic. He left his 
home here over five years ago, worked his 
way to Detroit, applied for a job and got it. 
Now there’s probably no one in New Haven 
who knows more than this young man 
about gas engines, steel alloys, shop organi- 
zation and all that. The little job that de- 
tained him was the working out of some 
minor but important economy in the manu- 
facture of automobiles. He suggested it by 
letter to the president of the company him- 
self, readily obtained several interviews 
with his chief and was given a chance to try 
it out. 

“Tt has proved its practical worth al- 
ready, though you and J are far too ignorant 
to understand it. As a result the presi- 
dent of the company offered him a much 
higher position at an excellent salary. It’s 
open to him still if he chooses to go back for 
it. But Jimmy decided to turn it down for 
a college education. And I’m wondering, 
Hunt, whether Yale has anything to give 
him that will justify such a sacrifice—any- 
thing that he couldn’t obtain for himself 
at much less expense, without three years’ 
waste of time and opportunity. How does 
it strike you, old man? What would you 
say offhand, without weighing the matter?” 
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Knowledge 


_ Ralph De Palma and you have one thing in common. 
You’re both motorists. But De Palma knows motors. 
You merely think you know. 


_ You say you “don’t need a Boyce Moto-Meter.” 
Your eyes, ears and nose are all you need to tell you if 
everything’s running correctly in your motor. 


De Palma knows so much about motors and 
motor troubles that he says a Boyce Moto-Meter is a 
necessity. 





keeps you constantly posted as to the thermal condition 
of your motor. Its ever-visible red ribbon of fluid 
indicates plainly whether your car 


is running too cool, too hot, or at its 

most efficient temperature. Unfailingly indi- 

cates motor trouble 15 to 20 minutes before 

you can detect it. Eliminates premature 

wear, burned bearings, scored cylinders and 
, other motor ills and expenses. Over two 
} million in use. 


Your garage or dealer carries 
BOYCE MOTO-METER. or 
can get one for you. Installed in 
10 minutes. Choice of six models 
for your car’s radiator cap—$2.50 
to $14—(in Canada $3.75 to 
$22.50). Dashboard type —$18 
to $50 — (in Canada $27 to $75). 


Special bookletson BOYCE MOTO- 
METER for passenger cars, trucks, 


stationary engines, tractors or motor 
boats are yours for the asking. 


THE MOTO-METER CO., Inc. 


LONG ISLAND CITY NEW YORK 
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What I wanted to say was, “‘ Damn it all! 
I’m not here at this time of night to inter- 
est myself in the elementary problems of 
Jimmy Kane!”’ In fact, I did say it to my- 
self with considerable energy—only to stop 
at the name, to stare at the boy before me, 
and to exclaim in a swift flash of connec- 
tion, “Great Scott! Are you Susan’s 
Jimmy?”’ 

“«*Susan’s Jimmy”! snorted Phil with a 
peculiar grin. ‘‘Of course he’s Susan’s 
Jimmy! I wondered how long it would 
take you!”’ 

As for Susan’s Jimmy, his expression was 
one of desolated amazement. Either his 
host and his host’s friend or he had gone 
suddenly mad. The drop of his jaw was 
parentheses about a question mark. His 
blue eyes piteously stared. 

“‘T guess I’m not on, sir,’”’ he mumbled to 
Phil, blushing hotly. 

He was really a most attractive youth, 
considering his origins. I eyed him now 
shamelessly and was forced to wonder that 
the wrong end of Birch Street should have 
produced not only Susan—who would have 


| proved the phcenix of any environment— 


but this pleasant-faced, confidence-inspiring 
boy, whose expression so oddly mingled 
simplicity, energy, stubborn self-respect, 
and the cheerfulness of good health, an 
unspoiled will and a hopeful heart. He 
seemed at once too mature for his years and 
too. naive; concentration had already 
modeled his forehead, but there was inno- 
cence in his eyes. Innocence—I can only 
call it that. His eyes looked out at the 
world with the happiest candor; and I 
found myself predicting of him what I had 
never yet predicted of mortal woman or 
man: “He’s capable of anything—but 
sophistication; he’ll get on, he’ll arrive 
somewhere—but he will never change.” 

Phil meanwhile had eased his embarrass- 
ment with a friendly laugh. ‘‘It’s all right, 
Jimmy; we’re not the lunatics we sound. 
Don’t you remember Bob Blake’s kid on 
Birch Street?” 

“Oh! Her!” 

“Mr. Hunt became her guardian, you 


” 





“Oh!” interrupted Jimmy, beaming on 
me. ‘‘You’re the gentleman that 4 
“Yes,’’ I responded; ‘I’m the unbeliev- 





| ably fortunate man.” 


‘She was a queer little kid,” reflected 
Jimmy. “I haven’t thought about her for 


a long time.” 


“That’s ungrateful of you,’ said Phil; 
“put of course you couldn’t know that.” 

Question mark and parentheses formed 
again. ‘‘Phil means,’’ I explained, “‘that 
Susan has never forgotten you. It seems 
you did battle for her once, down at the 
bottom of the Birch Street incline.” 

“Oh, gee!” grinned Jimmy. ‘‘The time 
I laid out Joe Gonfarone? Maybe I wasn’t 
scared stiff that day! Well, what d’y’ think 
of her remembering that!’’ 

“You'll find it’s a peculiarity of Susan,’ 
said Phil, ‘‘that she doesn’t forget anything.” 

““Why—she must be grown up by this 
time,’”’ surmised Jimmy. “‘It was mighty 
fine of you, Mr. Hunt, to do what you did! 
I’d kind of like to see her again some day. 


| But maybe she’d rather not,’’ he added. 


| bring back things.’ 





“Why?” asked Phil. 
“Well,” said Jimmy, ‘‘she had a pretty 
raw deal on Birch Street. Seeing me might 
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“Tt couldn’t,” I reassured him. “‘Susan 
has never let go of them. She uses all her 
experience, every part of it, every day.” 

Jimmy grinned again. “‘It must keep her 
hustling! But she always was different, I 
guess, from the rest of us.’”’ With a vague 
wonder he addressed us both: ‘‘ You think 
a lot of her, don’t you?”’ 

For some detached ironic god this mo- 
ment must have been exquisite. I envied 
the god his detachment. The blank that 
had followed his question puzzled Jimmy 
and turned him awkward. He fidgeted 
with his feet. 

“Wel,” he finally achieved, ‘‘T guess I’d 
better be off, professor. I’ll think over all 
you said.” 

“Do,” counseled Phil, rising, “‘and come 
to see me to-morrow. We mustn’t let you 
take a false step if we can avoid it.” 

“It’s certainly great of you to show so 
much interest,” said Jimmy, hunching him- 
self at last out of his chair. “I appreciate 
it a lot.” He hesitated, then plunged: 
“It’s been well worth it to me to come East 
again—just to meet you.” 

“‘Nonsense!”’ laughed Phil, shepherding 
him skillfully toward the door. 

When he turned back to me it was with 
the evident intention of discussing further 
Jimmy’spersonaland educational problems; 
but I rebelled. 

“Phil,” I said, ““I know what Susan 
means to you, and you know—I think— 
what she means to me. Now through my 
weakness, stupidity or something Susan’s 
in danger. Sit down, please, and let me 
talk. I’m going to give you all the facts, 
everything—a full confession. It’s bound, 
for many reasons, to be painful for both of 
us. I’m sorry, old man—but we’ll have to 
rise to it for Susan’s sake; see this thing 
through together. I feel utterly imbecile 
and helpless alone.” 

Half an hour later I had ended my mono- 
logue, and we both sat silent, staring at the 
dulled embers on the hearth. 

At length Phil drew in aslow, involuntary 
breath, 

“Hunt,” he said, “it’s a humiliating 
thing for a professional philosopher to ad- 
mit, but I simply can’t trust myself to ad- 
vise you. I don’t know what you ought to 
do; I don’t know what Susan ought to do; 
or what I should do. I don’t even know 
what your wife should do; though I feel 
fairly certain that whatever it is she will 
try somethingelse. Frankly I’mtoomucha 
part of it all, too heartsick, for honest 
thought.” 

He smiled drearily and added, as if at 
random: ‘“‘‘ Physician, heal thyself.? What 
an abysmal joke! How the fiends of hell 
must treasureit. They’ve onlyonesbetter— 
‘Man is a reasonable being!’”’ He rose, or 
rather he seemed to be propelled from his 
chair. ‘‘Hunt! Would you really like to 
know what all my days and nights of in- 
tense study have come to? The kind of man 
you’ve turned to for strength? My life 
has come to just this: I love her, and she 
doesn’t love me! 

“Oh!” he cried. “‘Go home! Go home! 
I’m ashamed.” 

So I departed, like Omar, through the 
same door wherein I went; but not before 
I had grasped—as it seemed to me for the 
first time—Phil’s hand. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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There is a particular 
place for every mark 
made in a modern 
Jaundry. The sketch 
shows a corset cover 
marked at bottom of 
button band, on un- 
der side. 
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A sheet of instructions like this is 
used in progressive laundries to 
Suide workers in marking the 
pieces in your family bundle. 


that Makes a Thing Yours 


Keeping people and apparel identified is one of 
the most exacting duties of modern laundries. 
The mark that makes a thing yours may seem 
but a simple detail of service, yet it has re- 
quired long years of trial to develop the mark- 
ing method tha’: modern laundries employ. 


If you lived in certain parts of France, your 
whole name and address, together with a spe- 
cial geometrical design, would be inscribed upon 
your apparel in some plainly visible place. In 
Batavia a number would be stamped in large 
characters upon your linen. The Russians 
mark things in a fashion prescribed by the 
police. Stamps with engraved designs of great 
variety are the vogue in Bulgaria. 


It is only in the modern laundries of Amer- 
ica that a system of marking has been evolved 
that is invisible, and which still insures the 
return to its rightful owner 
of every article laundered. 


This marking is done ac- 
cording to a fixed rule. A 
place is chosen for lettering 
or numbering that is hidden 
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from sight while the garment is being worn, 
and the mark is always made at this 
point only. 


If it be a tablecloth, the mark that makes it 
yours is carefully stamped at a corner on the 
under side; if a skirt, a mark is made inside of 
the waistband, at the right of the opening; if 
a chemise, the initials or numbers are printed 
in some equally inconspicuous place. 


Many things, like the fine undergarments, 
handkerchiefs and dainty apparel of women, 
are not marked in this way but are iden- 
tified in a still more considerate manner by 
being securely enclosed in a special net bag— 
and the bag only is marked. 


This exact and considerate marking is the 
rule in all modern laundries—it is a part of the 
service they give you when you send them 

your family washing. 


There are modern laun- 
dries in your city. If you 
would strike washday from 
your domestic calendar, try 
them. 





The American Laundry Machinery Company 


Executive Offices, Cincinnati 








‘‘What’s the matter?” he demanded 
hoarsely. ‘“‘Have you got the dumbies 
too? Listen to me a minute, feller!”’ 

The clerk drew himself up. 

“You won’t gain anything this way!” 
he said snappishy. “Mr. Glesinger 
will 

“Oh, Mr. Glesinger can go get a job 
tatting somewhere! You hearken to me! 
Where is Sackett’s office?” 

The clerk wriggled helplessly, but 
Oulihan’s big hand was closing on his 
shoulder and the grip was a healthy one. 

‘It’s beyond the glass partition in that 
corner,” he said doggedly. 

“Go tell him I want to see him.” 

“He isn’t there. Honest, he isn’t! He 
won't be here till three this afternoon. 
Look out, you’re hurting my arm!” 

Oulihan dropped his hold. 

“Oh, am I? That’s too bad. I'll be 
back here at three, then, and if I don’t get 
some action I]’ll hurt two or three other 
parts of you. Do you hear that? Tell 
Glesinger to write his notes to the congress- 
man of this district—I’m too busy for 
literature right now. Three o’clock, you 
said, eh? J’ll be back 
then.” 

He strode to the 
counter, gave Gles- 
inger a gratuitous 
scowl, leaped the bar- 
rier once more and 
went out. He reap- 
peared at the ap- 
pointed time and 
waited an hour with- 
out getting any satis- 
faction. Hereturned 
the next day and lost 
his temper, roaring 
and threatening lives 
but accomplishing 
naught. On the fol- 
lowing morning he 
arrived to be met by 
a special policeman, 
who warned him that 
he must keep the 
peace or be summa- 
rily locked up. After 
that his visits were 
more frequent but less 
tempestuous. Onone 
occasion he waited for 
five slow and weary 
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hours. On the sixth 
day he called nine 
times. And on the 





seventh day 

But meantime An- 
gus Lacey was on the 
eve of an important 
discovery that as it 
turned out had some- 
thing very vital to do 
with that seventh 
day. 

In these weeks 
Lacey had planted 
the Cole green trian- 
gle in the Birkville 
field permanently. He 
grinned whenever he 
thought of it. lis 
chief had been short, 
sharp and sneering in 
early letters to Angus; 
then suddenly he had 
written: 

“We would have 
been in Texas a year 
ago and got some of 
the cream if it had 
not been for a lot of 
you slow-footed field 
men. I told you all 
the time that we were taking dust from the 
live ones. Now Isuppose you'll believe me. 

“Regarding that Topnotch lease: Rogers 
is making life miserable for me trying to 
buy it for the Federated, but I have made 
up my mind to hold it for development, so 
do not get brilliant some day and sell it. 
If you were normal I’d send a couple of 
crews down to you from here and have you 
start prospecting. But as soon as Gallinger 
gets over the idea that I’m bush I’ll come 
down myself. Meantime I’m appraising 
the Topnotch lease at half a million to 
the directors, which will probably cause 
you to swell up like a toad on a warm 
night.” 

That Topnotch lease was one of Lacey’s 
best pick-ups. He had acquired it for eighty 
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thousand and had immediately spudded 
in two holes and was driving downward 
at a satisfactory rate of speed with two 
standard rigs, hoping to be able to surprise 
Oil King Cole with a producing property 
just about the time his chief became fully 
converted to Texas and ordered work to 
proceed. In addition Angus was flirting 
vith the owners of some choice wildcat 
leases outside the proven belt, had made 
2 few dollars on his own account in specu- 
lation and was generally up to his neck in 
excitement and business. 

But his pet and pride was the pipe-line 
project. There was still no gas in the 
Birkville territory, but Angus had seen 
signs and portents and with his usual fore- 
handedness had signed up the gas com- 
panies of the two big cities to the east of 
the field to take all the gas he could deliver 
at twelve cents a thousand cubic feet. Of 
course this was contingent on his having 
gas to deliver, but if Harry Johnson, the 
geologist, had been right—and Angus 
grudgingly admitted that he sometimes 
was—the day would come when some 
Birkyille operator would crowd through 


The Earth Rocked Under a Crashing Detonation. 


land along the pipe-line right of way when 
he noticed that something was wrong at a 
derrick just across the road. Angus knew 
all the signs. Drilling had been stopped, 
the roustabout and the tool dresser were 
standing over the casing mouth in earnest 
conversation and the driller and his boss, 
probably a field superintendent, were in an 
argument in the foreground. 

Angus listened, sniffed, then left the 
builder and crossed the road. The field 
boss and the driller looked at him trucu- 
lently and as Angus was about to pass 
them to step onto the derrick floor the 
former shouted angrily, “Here, Jack, what 
do you want?” 

Now if there was one thing more than 
another Angus had no taste for it was for 
being called by the roustabout’s universal 
name for a common laborer who is a 
stranger—Jack. He stopped. 

“I came over to ask the price of castile 
soap,” he answered bluntly. 

“Come on now,” the superintendent 
snarled. ‘‘Dont get fresh on top of it! You 
turn round and hunch off the job—see? 
And don’t give me any of your lip either!” 








The Gas Flames Leaped Asunder Like a Million 


Lightning Bolts Hurled From a Common Center 


into a pocket of high-pressure gas and that 
pipe line would carry it under its own pres- 
sure into the city gas holders. 

It may be said in passing that one of the 
nicest, cleanest and easiest ways to make 
money that anyone has yet invented is to sit 
on the front stoop and let a pipe line carry 
gas for you from a field where it costs you 
three or four cents to a city holder where it 
brings you twleve and up, and that with- 
out striking for shorter hours or higher 
wages or even stopping work to hold a 
convention every few weeks. 

Anticipating the day when the green 
triangle would be in the natural-gas busi- 
ness under some such happy auspices as 
those suggested, Angus was engaged with a 
young contractor one day on a piece of 


Angus regarded him for a minute; then 
he moved up to where they stood. 

“T come from California,’ Lacey began, 
and his voice was thick. ‘Out there we’ve 
got a queer liking for a civil word. I came 
over here to give you one. But I see I 
made a mistake—you wouldn’t know it if 
you heard it. I'll say good day to you and 
I hope some day to have the pleasure of 
hammering your ugly head down between 
your shoulders.”’ 

As calmly as he could he walked back 
to his pipe line and the interested young 
contractor. “Whose outfit is that over 
there?” Angus asked abruptly. 

“Delta Company. That is known as the 
Cunningham lease. Why? Did Rufus 
Knott get surly?” 
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“No, Rufus did Knott get surly—if 
that’s his name. He got downright dis- 
agreeable and nasty. What’s the idea— 
are they afraid somebody will walk in and 
pocket their derrick or have they got a 
secret between them?” 

“Tt’s a peculiar outfit, Mr. Lacey,” the 
builder replied. ‘‘Old Jennings Norris is 
the owner of Delta. No one seems to know 
much about him and no one knows any- 
thing about his superintendent—that 
fellow Knott. For some reason or other 
they are a suspicious, grouchy gang. What 
would do them a lot of good would be a 
black eye or so, I’d say.” 

“T see. He acted as though I might find 
out something about their hole in the 
ground they that didn’t want known.” 

“Sure! That sounds like them. Are 
they in trouble at the well?” 

Angus grinned. 

“No,” he said slowly, “not yet. But 
they are going to be. That’s what I went 
over there to tell them.” 

‘‘What’s wrong?” 

“Well, I’m not telling you that, Duffy. 
But there’s something for you to remember: 
If the Delta Com- 
pany and the sore- 
headed Mr. Nix, or 
Knox, or whatever 
you call him, don’t 
have difficulties in 
the next few days that 
ten words from me 
could have saved 
them and if those 
difficulties don’t cost 
them anywhere up to 
a cool hundred thou- 
sand in hard cash I'll 
make you a present 
of the finest two- 
quart hat in the state 
of Texas.” 

Duffy laughed. 

“T couldn’t wear a 
two-quart hat, Mr. 
Lacey, but I could 
use it to keep maps 
in. I’ll bear your 
words in mind.” 

“Just do that little 
thing. I believe you 
said this owner’s 
name is Norris?” 

“Jennings Norris. 
He has a little hole 
of an office on Pacific 
Street back of the 
Gulf Building. Now 
2zbout this question 
of two stories for 
you Sb 8 

“Young Mr. Dufty;’ 
quoth Angus Lacey, 
“T want a shack built 
here in which to carry 
on a large and flour- 
ishing business re- 
quiring the services of 
a clerk and an office 
boy, with room to 
hang coats up. Go 
ahead and lay it out. 
Make it fourteen 
stories if you have to, 
but don’t bother me. 
I’ve got something 
on my mind—and it 
isn’t remorse. Now 
I’m gone.” 

And he was. 


qr 


ENNINGS NOR- 

RIS was a sallow 
horse-faced gentle- 
man distinguished by an apologetic air and 
a large mole on the side of his nose. His 
person was untidy, his stenographer and 
bookkeeper was a close-mouthed woman 
who had once been young, and his head- 
quarters comprised a suite of two small, 
close and shabby rooms. The mention of 
the name of O. K. Cole of Los Angeles 
raised quite a commotion in the place and 
Angus Lacey was immediately shown into 
the presence of the long-faced head of the 
establishment. 

After some rambling discourse on the 
part of Mr. Norris concerning the high re- 
gard he had for the O. K. Cole interests, 
owner and working force, Angus Lacey in- 
terrupted further disquisition by inquiring 
(Continued on Page 135) 
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(Continued from Page 132) 
directly: ‘‘Mr. Norris, have you sold an 
option on any gas your Delta Company 
might develop on the Cunningham lease?”’ 

“Gas? Option? No, Mr. Lacey, I have 
not.” 

“Want to sell such an option?” 

“T might consider it.’ 

“Well, be kind enough to doit then. I’ll 
give you a thousand dollars down right here 
and two cents a thousand cubic feet for all 
the gas you can ‘turn into my feed lines— 
you to furnish the meters.” 

Mr. Norris contemplated the ceiling. 
What he was probably wondering was why 
a Cole employee who looked as smart as 
this young man looked should make the 
rash offer of a gift of one thousand dollars 
to an operator who had about as much 
chance to develop gas in his well as he had 
to develop whipping cream. What he was 
probably debating was whether he could 
get more than one thousand in that incom- 
prehensible gift offer. 

“A one-thousand-dollar bonus,” he said 
ruminatively and keeping a wary eye on 
Beye face. ‘‘That seems a leetle bit low, 

r. ” 

“All right,’’ Angus said, reaching for his 
hat. ‘“‘I guess we’re wasting valuable time 
then.” 

And he rose. 

“Oh, you misunderstand me, Mr. 
Lacey!”’ Norris interrupted. ‘‘Sit down, 
sir! Sit down! I was about to add that in 
spite of the fact that I—well, in short, I’ll 
accept your terms.” 

“That’s all there is to it then,’ Angus 
said. ‘Sign here.” 

His document was shrewdly scanned 
through a pair of foggy spectacles, a clause 
or two were explained and then Norris 
signed. Angus drew a check book and 
wrote the one-thousand-dollar order. 

“Ts there a notary in the building?” 
Angus asked. 

“Tll have Miss Doane call him in,” 
Norris said. 

Miss Doane, the high-shouldered lady 
attendant, went on her errand. , 

““T presume you are the gentleman who 
bought the Mattern-Dewey pipe line, 
aren’t you?” Norris asked to pass the 
time. 

“T’m the one who signed the papers— 

es.” 

“For the O. K. Cole interests, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Well, not for the interests of science,”’ 
Lacey rejoined. 

“Quite so,” Norris giggled. ‘‘Tee-hee! 
I didn’t mean to be impertinent in my 
questioning, Mr. Lacey.” 

. “No,” Angus said dryly, “I suppose 
not. Is this your notary?” 

It was, and the document was properly 
signed, sealed, attested, stamped and paid 
for. The notary withdrew. 

“And I wish you luck, Mr. Lacey,” Mr. 
Norris said, rising and rubbing: his: big 
mole gently with a forefinger. The gesture 
gave him a furtive and clandestine air that 
was not lessened by the man’s stooping 
posture and general air of being a*con- 
spirator in some deep game. Angus, struck 
by this impression, took’ up his hat and 
stepped toward a door. As his hand fell on 
the knob Norris jumped forward with 
surprising agility. 

“‘No—not that way!”’ he cried sharply. 
“This door, Mr. Lacey.” 

“Oh, sure enough,’ Angus said.’ “I 
won’t need to use the fire escape. « Good 
morning, Norris.” F 

“Good day, sir—good day. Anything I 





can do for the Cole interests at any 





time 


“T’ll let you know. And by the way, 


what is your field man’s name?” 

“Knott, Mr. Lacey. Rufus Knott.’ Why 
did you ask?” 

“Oh, I wanted to be sure,’”’ Lacey said. 
““T owe him something and I didn’t want 
to pay the wrong man.” 

Leaving Norris to make as much or as 
little as he could from this: reply, “Angus 
went out. He turned into Fourth, rounded 
the corner into Sam Houston Street and 
was moving through the crowd of brokers’ 
agents and speculators who daily gathered 
there to make and lose money in the fas- 
cinating game of stock gambling when he 
was suddenly butted from behind with 
great force by a very solid. body that felt 
like a head. 


' Angus shot out one hand and brought up” 


the butter with a violent\jerk. 

His captive was a snub-nosed and belli- 
cose youth of twenty-two or three whose 
fists clenched instantly and who was about 
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to strike out manfully for his freedom when 
he caught a good look at Lacey’s face. 

“Why, it’s Mr. Lacey!” he exclaimed. 
“What do you know about that?” 

Angus smiled. 

“Who did you think it was—a tackling 
dummy? You want to be careful who you 
crowd here in Texas. Some of these wild 
men move quick and shoot straight. What’s 
your name?”’ 

“T’m Oulihan—Aloysius Oulihan—and 
I’m down here to lick a thief.’’ 

““Well, that’s a nice pleasant job for you, 
I should judge. Where did you know me?”’ 

“‘T was in the transportation department 
at the Cole offices in Los Angeles. You 
wouldn’t remember me.” 

‘Not from that, I wouldn’t. But after 
to-day I’m not likely to forget you. I 
think I’ve got possible internal injuries 
from our meeting. Now about this thief- 
licking business—what’s the row?”’ 

“A dirty, thieving, low-lifed 24 

“Of course. But aside from that?’ 

“Well, a guy here roped my mother 
into putting a thousand dollars up for oil 
stock. When I got back from the service 
I wormed it out of her. I spent a month 
and most of my money trying to get satis- 
faction by mail and through lawyers and 
now I’m tired of that. I’m not going to 
get the money back, but I’m going to givea 
sneak-thief petty larcenist named Enos 
Sackett the dog-gonedest licking that ever 
eipeests rotten-hearted, woman-robbing 
rs) ” 

“Oh, probably! Probably! Let that 
slide, sonny. Do you think you really 
want to lick this bird?” 

“T don’t think so—I know it. Le’ me go 
and I’ll look up you later and tell you 
about it.” 

““You seem to have your mind made up,”’ 
Angus said pleasantly. ‘“‘And perhaps you 
know something about fighting—having 
had more practice at it than I have. I 
guess I’ll go with you and see how it’s done. 
But go easy—remember that some men 
have a strong prejudice against being killed 
outright.” 

If Lacey expected further argument he 
was deceived. In fact he had a good deal 
of difficulty keeping up with his belligerent 
friend. Oulihan reached the second floor of 
the Gulf Building in three jumps and a 
scramble; he broke through the outer door 
of the Sackett Gold Bond Oil Company 
offices like a bull going through a picket 
fence, and while clerks and employees scat- 
tered before his onslaught he made his way 
straight toward the farthermost corner of 
the big suite. Ahead of him a meek indi- 
vidual in a long-tailed coat was just closing 
a door. This person stared at the oncoming 
avenger with perturbation whitening his 
florid face. He tried to check Oulihan, but 
was brushed aside. He turned to pursue 
the boy, but Angus Lacey was among 
those present. 

Angus caught the gentleman’s coat tails 
as the handiest part of him to catch, pulled 
him backward a step or two and with a 
jerk brought down on those superfluous tails 
the rolling top of a heavy desk that snapped 
viciously close to the posterior part or 
portion of the dismayed man’s body. An- 
gus noticed at the time and later that the 
imprisoned dignitary made no outcry. He 
merely waved his arms and emitted strange 
and unearthly gargling sounds from his 
throat. He did not know Mortimer Glesin- 








‘ger, but not knowing him made at the 


moment no particular difference to Angus. 
He was immediately interested in what was 
happening.about him. 

There were several things. Angus leaned 
against the door frame of the glass-inclosed 


office through which he had seen Oulihan 


charge. \The latter had tried an inner door, 
it, had refused to give, he had stepped back 
and burst\it open with a shoulder.” Quite 
a number of clerks meanwhile had come 
running up. \ Now they were formed:into a 
loose and vacillating mob just out of arm’s 
reach“of Lacey. Angus’ stood, amiably- 
watching them. 


‘Look here,’’. the boldest of them cried , 


shrilly, “‘nobody is allowed to go into the 
president’s office!’ 
“No?” Angus inquired. © ‘‘ Well,‘ just 
stick round* and. tell. my gentle friend 
Oulihan that when he comes out.. Maybe 
he didn’t understand the rule.”’ 
. From beyond the splintered door came 


vague sounds; then the rising voice of the ~ 


pugnacious young Californian; then a 
querulous ‘and, protesting voice. ' . Angus 
started. As the.remonstrating speech rose 
in pitch and volume he stepped back a pace 
or two and looked in. Across a broad desk, 


’ like’ from. roughnecks. 
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with his back to a door that seemed to 
lead through the wall of the Gulf Build- 
ing and into space beyond, stood a tall 
stooping man—very white and visibly 
terror-stricken—on whose nose a big mole 
darkened into purple under his stress. An- 
gus stared, then laughed. His laughter con- 
vulsed him. The more he thought about 
those two doors—one in the offices of Jen- 
nings Norris, the respectable and prosper- 
ous owner of the Delta Oil Company, and 
one in the office of Enos Sackett, president 
and chief beneficiary of the Sackett Gold 
Bond fraud—the more humorous the thing 
became. And the doors were only the be- 
ginning of the fun. He stepped back again 
to face the clerks. The latter pressed in a 
little. 

“There’s some trouble in there,’ the 
boldest cried, gaining courage from the 
swelling numbers behind him. ‘You just 
get out of the way and let us go in!”’ 

Angus looked him over slowly. 

“See here, little man,” he said sooth- 
ingly, ‘‘you children better run back to 
your adding machines and your sucker let- 
ters and not bother a busy man. Me, per- 
sonally—I don’t bite. But if Oulihan comes 
out in a hurry four or ten of you will get 
stepped on and seriously inconvenienced. 
And I’d advise ——”’ 

From that cloistered sanctuary came 
harsh and unpleasant sounds, mounting 
suddenly. 

“All right, you shark!” cried the voice 
of one in great anger. ‘‘Then look out for 
it, because here it comes!”’ 

“Don’t you—here! Murder! Help! 
I’m going to be killed!”’ 

There was a rush and a scramble, a dull 
thud, a shriek and another heavy thud— 
then a half breath of silence and a crash as 
though a tall cabinet full of thin glassware 
had been toppled over. From the room 
there emerged Aloysius Oulihan calmly 
stuffing his cuffs back into his sleeves and 
smiling beatifically, like one of Tinto- 
retto’s cherubim. 

The clerks, suddenly reénforced by Mor- 
timer Glesinger, who had left his coat tails 
behind him in one desperate leap and 
wrench, all panic-stricken with fear for 
their jobs, closed in with a rush. Angus 
swung about from contemplating that smile 
of Oulihan’s and he laughed once more. 

“Come on, young Oulihan,” he cried, 
“‘let’s polish the place!”’ 

They did. As Oulihan expressed it while 
heaving an accountant bodily into the 
mess and mélée with which the floor was 
presently ornamented, they did kitchen 
police for three brisk minutes, working 
smoothly, coolly and rapidly. From the 
wriggling, cursing, tangled mass came 
sounds made by human beings in misery 
and discomfort and unhealthy terror. An- 
gus and Oulihan went out, dusting off their 
hands, and on the stairs were met by a 
crowd of the curious, whose eyes bulged 
and whose ears were cocked to the sounds 
of riot and mishap from above. The two 
Californians stepped aside for them. 

“Pass right on«up, gentlemen,” said 
Angus amiably. ‘‘There’s quite a flurry in 
Gold Bond Oil. The market seems to have 
been beared a little and if you hurry you 
may be able to make a killing.” 

Unquestioned and serene, they went into 
the street. 

Angus began to laugh again. 

““Do a good job inside?’’ he asked. 

Oulihan grinned and nodded. 

“Pretty fair,” he said. ‘Only the old 
skunk wouldn’t stand up and take it.”’ 

“T suppose not. Unappreciative old 
beast. But, my son, this is a pleasant and 
beautiful world, for all that. You will learn 
more about what I mean before. you are 
much older. ‘Take me, for instance. I came 
downtown .this. afternoon to do myself 
somie* good, ‘but also and incidentally to 
put an everlasting crimp into a roughneck 
that: had called me. Jack—a name I don’t 
I bump into you 
and: you do a little Black Hand avenging 
on your hook in a good, thorough, dough- 
boy fashion and incidentally toss right into 
my waiting mit a gentleman I greatly hone 
to do harm to.” 

“Uh-huh,” said Aloysius, grinning. “I 


don’t. know what you are. talking about, 
_ but, I’m-a- happy guy myself. 


I consider 
I got about a thousand dollars’ worth of 
satisfaction up there.” 

‘Probably you did,” Angus rejoined. ‘‘I 
judge as much from your, behavior. » But 
if you knew that thesman whose face you 


pushed is the man I amnow going to proceed ’ 


to annihilate and totally subsquatulate—if 
that’s a real word—until there isn’t enough 
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left of him to make into a decent bank- 
ruptcy proceeding, you would be still hap- 
pier, wouldn’t you?” 

““How’s that?”’ Oulihan inquired. “Say 
that again, Mr. Lacey.” 

“Tt’s this way then’? Lacey began—and 
stopped. 

So did everyone else on the street. They 
stopped suddenly, as though frozen. They 
stopped just as they were—with their 
hands falling and their eyes big. From the 
west came suddenly a scraping, rending 
scream, then a sound like that of wind in 
tree tops, followed by a sort of giant’s 
belch, a hiccup and a roar that shook the 
earth. At the same moment there shot into 
the air in the distance the top of a derrick, a 
rain of tools and pipe and a tangle of cable. 
A black torrent of mud and stones rose and 
opened like an umbrella and the roar 
increased. 

“What is it?’’? someone shouted—and 
could scarcely hear his own voice. 

Angus Lacey turned calmly to Oulihan. 

“There, my son, is the day of judgment 
for Enos Sackett,’’ he said soberly. ‘‘Come 
along—let’s run out to the Delta lease and 
watch the crack of doom! Do you get me? 
You do not. But you will, boy—oh, you 
most certainly and undoubtedly will!” 

Oulihan was compelled to shout to be 
heard. 

‘For the love of Mike, what is it? You 
don’t mean it’s the end of the world?” 

Angus grinned. 

“For your friend, Enos Sackett; and 
for my friend, J. Norris, it is, sonny. Be- 
cause the Cunningham well of the Delta 
Company has gone into gas. And unless 
I miss my guess it’s going to be afire ——”’ 

As though his words had caused it, a 
lurid streak of light shot up and down the 
sky and with a splintering crash like the 
crackle of a lightning bolt there burst into 
being in the west a tower of fire five hun- 
dred feet high that became a column, burn- 
ing as steadily as a lamp wick in a closed 
room and so brightly that men turned their 
eyes away from it and shaded their faces 
with their hands. 


NGUS LACEY was not the seventh son 
of a seventh son; he was the only child 
of the ninth of a family of fourteen—all 
Scotch. In short, he laid no claim to pro- 
phetic ability. But he knew oil-well drilling 
from building the derrick and spudding in a 
hole to hooking up the pumps or capping 
the well and he could read signs as a doctor 
reads pulse, tongue and the lungs. For 
months he had known all that Harry John- 
son, the geologist, knew about the cer- 
tainty that the Birkville field was underlaid 
with some gas pockets of problematical 
size; and for days he had known that the 
well on the Delta Company’s Cunningham 
lease was showing symptoms of proving 
Johnson correct. 

If Rufus Knott had had Lacey’s experi- 
ence or had given the young Californian 
a pleasant word the Norris concern would 
have pumped mud and water into that 
hole on the morning of Lacey’s discovery 
of trouble there instead of bailing it out 
and thus releasing the liquid plug that was 
holding the gas down. Once that plug, or 
cushion, was removed, however, the gas 
had forced its way through the thin earth 
or rock crust that incased it, some ancient 
fissure or fault was breached and the gas 
had done the rest. 

Even then the well might have been 
prevented from taking fire if the moment 
that terrific blast of gravel and rocks had 
begun Knott and his men had begun flood- 
ing the steel-casing mouth with water to 
keep it cool. For when abrasive materials 
are shot through an eight-and-a-half-inch 
casing mouth under a pressure of four 
hundred or five hundred pounds to the 
square inch the friction set up is sufficient 
to make any metal heat. In this case Knott 
and his crew had stood back—amazed, 
frightened and helpless; the casing mouth 
had begun to glow rosily, then had flared 
red, then had ignited the gas. Knowing 
guessers estimated that fifty million cubic 
feet of the highly inflammable stuff was 
being consumed in that tower of fierce flame 
in every twenty-four hours and without 
exception they opined that it would con- 
tinue to be consumed as long as the under- 
ground supply lasted, for they said loudly 
and positively that no human agency could 
control the burning well. They uttered 
this verdict with finality and offered bets 
at large odds in support of their conten- 
tion. There were no takers. The job 
looked hopeless. 

(Continued on Page 139) 
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Super Flectric 
Americas Leading Washing Machine 


The A-B-C cylinder reverses after each revolution, 
combining all the worth- while features of both cylinder 
and ‘‘rocking-tub” types of washers. It’s the most 
noiseless machine made; its full cabinet body makes it 
the absolutely safe washer; its adjustable belt drive 
prevents costly motor burnouts; its swinging electric 
wringer operates in any position; its motor is 50% 
oversize. The A-B-C has fewer moving parts than 
most washers—nothing complicated to get out of order. 
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Il have your./A-B-© 
sent out bejore Monday”, 


“That'll be fine! I’m certainly glad I came 
in today,” she admitted, “for ve had such a 
hard time keeping a laundress, even though I 
paid her well. I have wanted an electric washer 
that would really wash clothes clean without 
injuring them, one that would be absolutely 
safe. I’ve heard lots of good things about 
the A-B-C from my friends and neighbors. 
But now I’m sure that this is the machine 
Pve been looking for.” 


“We could handle other makes,” replied 
the merchant, “but we consider that in the 
A-B-C Super Electric Washer, we are offering 
the very best. You'll find it even more satis- 
factory than you anticipate. Besides the 
guarantee of the manufacturer, our own guar- 
antee of efficient service is given with every 
A-B-C. We appreciate our responsibility also.” 

The Electrical Appliance Dealer can give you reliable infor- 


mation on household appliances. Upon written request, the 
name of the A-B-C dealer in your vicinity will be sent you. 


ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Leading Manufacturers of Power and Electric Washing Machines in America 
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The Duplex 4-Wheel Drive 
for Steady Duty with Heavy Loads 


OR all heavy duty—for hauling pon- 

derous, weighty loads over good or 
bad roads the Duplex 4-Wheel Drive 
Truck is easily maintaining its eleven- 
year-old leadership. 


With its motor power applied to all 
four wheels it moves along steadily and 
persistently with heavy loads over roads 
as they come. 


In the Lumber and Logging Industry; in the 
Building and Contracting Fields; in Mining; in 
the Oil Fields; in Road Making; in fact for all 
heavy hauling you find that the most progressive 
and prosperous companies are more and more 
standardizing on the Duplex 4-Wheel Drive as 
the one truck that fully meets their requirements. 


If you have a heavy hauling problem that 
you want solved economically, write us to send 
you the results of using Duplex 4-Wheel Drive 
Trucks as other men in similar fields experi- 
ence them, 


DUPLEX 4-WHEEL DRIVE 
314 Ton Capacity 


Price $4250, f. o. b. Lansing 


Engine Running at Moderate Speed Develops 
a Road Speed of 25 Miles per hour ~ - - 
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Why the Duplex Limited is an Especially 
Safe Investment for Every Man 
Who Uses a General Purpose Truck 


Ruggedly Built by an Organization that Knows 
How to Build Trucks that Stand Up Under Use 


HE Limited is specifically designed for high speed loads. 
Equipped with pneumatic tires—and more important—it is 
deliberately designed and built for pneumatic tire equipment. 
Standard equipment includes also electric starting and lighting. 


It is probably the smoothest run- 
ning truck of its capacity on the 
roads. Its motor is so large, so power- 
ful, that the Limited can average 25 
miles per hour with full loads and 
the motor running only at moderate 
motor speed. 

This eliminates at the start the 
difficulties due to wrong design and 
the shock and vibration of excessive 
motor speed. 

There is nothing hasty or unde- 
veloped about the Limited. It has 
back of it the character, integrity 
and experience of one of the oldest 
and most successful truck companies 
in America today. 

And in truck making, as in every- 
thing else, character, integrity and 
experience are bound to register 
value in the truck itself—to give 
the man who buys the truck the 


benefits of correct design and ex- 
perienced construction. 

The whole history of the Duplex 
Truck Company ever since it 
started, shows it to be one of the 
really solid, stable institutions of 
the industry. 

The Duplex Limited is built for 
medium capacity high speed loads, 
and it is bound to set new and 
higher standards for motor 
trucking efficiency. 

Business men all over America 
are placing orders for Duplex 
Limiteds now. Let the Duplex dealer 
show it to you. He knows the facts— 
for all Duplex dealers are practical 
truck men who know what the truck 
facts are. 

Write us for folders which give 
complete information about the 
Duplex Limited. 
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The Wonderful Duplex Limited —Two-Wheel Drive— = 
c Medium Capacity— High Speed. $2575.00, f. 0. b. Lansing 


Duplex Truck Company 
Lansing ~ Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Most Successful Truck Companies in America i 
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(Continued from Page 135) 

To no one did it look more hopeless than 
to Jennings Norris, owner of the Delta Oil 
and Angus Lacey had been 
right in asserting that the gas fire was the 
beginning of the crack of doom for the man 
with two names and two offices and now 
with a very sore nose and two black eyes 
that did not heighten his beauty nor sweeten 
his disposition. For Jennings Norris of the 
Delta Company, or Enos Sackett of the 
Sackett Gold Bond Oil Company, which- 
ever you prefer, was suffering from par- 
oxysms of fear that he was about to reap 
that whirlwind which biblical authority 
states must follow the extensive sowing of 
the wind. In short, Norris-Sackett was in 
a bad way and getting into a worse one. 

With all his careful and forethoughtful 
planning of the Sackett Gold Bond fraud, 
Norris had overlooked one contingency. 
He had expected to keep the Gold Bond 
scheme running only so long as was neces- 
sary to finance successfully the eminently 
legitimate and aboveboard Delta Com- 
pany, and then to have the invisible Enos 
Sackett drop out of existence. The gas 
gusher had brought this well-considered 
project up short. Gold Bond sucker money 
might continue to flow in fast enough to 
enable Rufus Knott to conquer the gas 
fire—it might, but Sackett-Norris began to 


~ doubt it. And on top of this he was never 


wholly able to get over his fear that other 
snub-nosed and fiery-tempered young men 
with widowed mothers might drop in on 
him as frequent visitors as Oulihan had, 
and this meant physical pain, and physical 
pain was one luxury that the bunko man 
felt he could get along without. 

Meanwhile Rufus Knott had put in 
three days and nights of prodigious effort 
against the tower of flame and had got 
exactly nowhere. On the fourth day Norris 
scraped together all the money there was in 
the Gold Bond pot, hypothecated some 
listed securities he held and summoned 
Knott. 

“Look here, Knott,” he began queru- 
lously, ‘“you don’t seem to be making any 
progress at the well at all.”’ 

“Oh, you noticed that, did you?’”’ Knott 
growled in surly fashion. ‘‘What about it 
then?” 

“What about it? Don’t look at me and 
ask what about it! I want that fire put 
out.” 

“Allright, Mr. Norris—go put it out.” 

“Are you getting impudent, Knott?” 

“Maybe Iam. I don’t know and I don’t 
care. I’ve done everything I could and I’m 
about through.” 

They jawed each other for a few minutes, 
then Norris took hold of himself. 

“Come, come, Knott, this won’t do!”’ he 
said. “I suppose you’ve done the best you 
knew. But the day the gas blew out one of 
QO. K. Cole’s men called and signed me up 
for gas at two cents a thousand cubic feet. 
I thought then he was crazy—I wasn’t 
looking for gas at all, as you know. But 
now I believe he must have known what he 
was doing. I’ve tried to get him to put out 
the fire, but he only laughed at me. Said it 
was my gas as long as it was afire and his 
when the fire was out. I don’t understand 
him exactly.” 

“This chatter doesn’t get you any closer 
to two cents a thousand for gas,’’ Knott 
interjected crossly. 

“Quite right, Knott—no. I want you to 
get boilers and pumps in there and buy 
water to put out that fire if you have to 
pump the Gulf of Mexico dry to do it.” 

“Tt’ll cost money, Norris.” 

“Damn it, man, the fire costs more! 
Don’t argue—get busy!”’ 

“All right, I’ll get busy, and don’t you 
ever forget it!” 

He proceeded to carry out instructions 
to the tune of about thirty thousand dol- 
lars for additional equipment and men and 
returned to the scene of his activities. 
Norris chafed, fretted and lost weight. The 
fight continued for two days—a hopeless 
struggle. Norris began to grow desperate. 

Then he had a visitor. He announced 
himself first in the outer office in a loud 
tone of voice and rather impatiently; in- 
formed Miss Doane that he didn’t carry a 
card and that he wasn’t going to sit round 
a two-by-four office drumming his heels 
while a six-by-nine wildcatter made up his 
mind to see him, and entered Mr. Norris’ 
private office. Once in, he closed the door 


behind him with a thump and stuck his 


hands in his pockets. 
“Your name Norris?’’ he demanded. 
“Norris is my name, sir. May I ask 
why you chose to bluster in here ——”’ 
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“Oh, can it!”’ the caller interrupted vig- 
orously. “I’ve got about ninety seconds to 
give you and I don’t want to waste them. 
My name’s Cole.”’ 

Mr. Norris started up, his face bright- 
ening and a great load appearing to fall 
from his shoulders. 

“Not O. K. Cole?” he cried. 

“Yep. Sit down. You can hire a brass 
band for me some other time. What will 
you take—cash—for your Delta Com- 
pany—if that’s its name?”’ 

“The Delta? What will I take?’”’ 

“Now what the triple-starred dash is the 
use of gabbling? Yes! Name your price.” 

“But, my dear Mr. Cole, I—I haven’t 
considered selling.”’ 

“Don’t tell me that! Every fly-by-night 
wildcatter considers selling! Come on, 
talk up.” 

“Well, Mr. Cole, I suppose if you are 
anxious to buy fe 

“Who said I was anxious to buy? Scrape 
together what sense you’ve got and name 
a price and don’t sit there making faces 
at me!” 

Norris was doing almost that. He was so 
dumfounded, so taken aback and so gen- 
erally metagarbolized, as much by the 
presence in his little office of the great 
California magnate as by the latter’s man- 
ner, that his wits were wandering. But 
when backed into a corner Mr. Jennings 
Norris—like most rats—could fight. 

““Mr. Cole,’ he said, sobering, “‘you’ve 
made a mistake. I’m not the sort of man 
to be bullied and badgered, not even by 
you! I would sell the Delta, of course, but 
I’m not ready to fix a price. That’s the 
long and short of it.”’ 

“Considerably too long and not near 
short enough!’’ Cole rasped, unmoved. 
“‘Lean in and let me tell you something. 
I’m going to make you an offer for the 
Delta and I’m going to advise you to take 
it. If you don’t take it you’re going out of 
this field broke—if you don’t go out in 
the custody of a United States officer. Oh, 
that percolates, does it? All right—I’ll 
give you fifty thousand dollars for the 
whole shebang.” 

Norris forced a laugh. 

“Quit joking, Mr. Cole. 
than that much invested.” 

“T didn’t ask you that. I’ll give you 
fifty thousand now. I’ll take a big chance 
in giving you anything, because my man, 
Lacey, may not be able to put out that 
fire you blundering asses got going, and he 
may not be able to cap the well after the 
fire is out. But fifty thousand goes—if you 
grab it now. If you don’t I’ll give you 
forty thousand to-morrow morning, or 
thirty thousand to-morrow afternoon, or 
twenty thousand the next day, and if you 
don’t sell inside of three days I’ll take the 
property away from you and kick you off 
it with my own boot’ toe. Does that sound 
rough? Well, that’s the way I want it to 
sound. Can you talk now?”’ 

Norris was obviously in doubt on that 
score. He swallowed hard several times, 
ran a finger round the inside of his collar 
and stretched his neck. 

“T—I don’t quite understand, Mr. 
Cole,” he said hoarsely. ‘‘ Are you serious? 
Do you think you can scare me into selling 
at such a ridiculous figure? Well, you 
can’t.” 

‘All right,’’ Cole said, and opened the 
door. ‘‘You can reach me at the Alamo 
Hotel—when I’m in. See you later.” 

He left Norris in a cold perspiration. 
The promoter tried to tell himself that this 
was only the California way of doing busi- 
ness—that it was pure bluff. But deep 
down in his withered and palsied old soul 
he knew better. Cole wasn’t a bluffer. 
Cole had something up his sleeve. And 
Norris, conscious how many things there 
were in his past, distant and immediate, 
that might be held up the sleeve of a strong 
man like Oil King Cole, perspired more and 
more freely. But he was obstinate. He 
had worked hard to accumulate what he 
had and he did not want to let any of it go. 
The blazing well had eaten into his gains 
from the Sackett Gold Bond fraud in a 
sickening fashion. Now Norris was des- 
perately determined to hold on to what 
remained. 

In this frame of mind he shook off fear 
and flew into a feverish activity. His first 
move was to look up two big producers 
whom he knew and offer them the Delta 
at two hundred thousand. It was worth 
twice that as prospective oil land in the 
Cunningham lease alone. They promised 





I’ve got more 


to let him know. When he had left them 
they talked the offer over. 
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“The old man is panicky,’”” Newton, the 
older of the two, decided. ‘‘O. K. Cole has 
an option on his gas and Cole owns a pipe 
line. Don’t forget that. I think we’d 
better look twice before we buy into 
a merry little war with that California 
outfit.” 

So they called on Angus Lacoy. 

“Would you consider selling your pipe 
line, Mr. Lacey?’’ Newton asked. 

“No,” said Angus, eying them shrewdly. 

noe heres 

“ce Oo ” 


*‘ Are you going to use it to move oil?”’ 

Angus smiled. 

“What you mean is, Norris has offered 
you his Cunningham lease, isn’t it?”’ 

““Well—yes.”’ 

“All right. Now I’ll tell you something. 
I'll do business with you gentlemen on 
any proposition you have but one. I won’t 
handle gas from the Delta Company’s 
ground unless it is taken over by the Cole 
companies. Is that clear?”’ 

“But you can’t be in earnest! If we 
took over that lease and put out the fire 
you’d have to handle our gas. I under- 
stand that you are under contract to de- 
liver to the City Gas and the Economic 





“Tam. But before I’ll take natural gas 
from Norris or any outsider who buys from 
him I’ll hire motor trucks and gangs and 
I’ll drive every foot of that pipe to the 
Gulf and throw it in. Now that’s plain 
talk and you can figure out your own 
answer. Is that all?” 

They went away considerably mystified 
but certain of one thing, namely, that 
O. K. Cole, the oil king, was in a death 
grapple with Jennings Norris and that it 
behooved prudent independent operators 
to keep hands off.. So they sent word to 
Norris early the following morning that 
the deal was dead. 

The news came at a bad time for Norris. 
He had been wakened at eight o’clock, 
after having spent half the night watching 
Knott make a determined but losing fight 
against the burning gas, to be told by 
Knott that all the local supply and heavy 
hardware companies had closed down on 
credit and would not sell him a foot of pipe 
or a piece of machinery except for cash. 
Knott had wrecked one large pump in in- 
stalling it; he had burst several lengths 
of fire hose and one of his boilers had ex- 
ploded. In short, the fight against the fire 
was finished unless more materials were 
forthcoming. 

At his office he found the news awaiting 
him that Newton and Birch wouldn’t 
touch Delta Company. Another strong 
local man refused even to talk a possible 
proposition over. The Birkville bank sent 
word about ten that two overdue notes 
must be taken up at once. A messenger 
came in from the well saying that some 
long-legged giant from California had 
picked a quarrel with Rufus Knott, thrashed 
the man beyond hope of immediate repair 
and sent him to an expensive hospital in 
Fort Worth by train. Norris groaned. He 
had known it from the first. It was an old 
story—the organized conspiracy of a rich 
and powerful corporation to squeeze out a 
small and helpless competitor. Recited, 
this version of his troubles brought tears 
to the old sharper’s eyes. But it did not 
bring succor for his dire need. 

Instead there entered through the secret 
door into the Gulf Building a trembling, 
drawn and white-faced man in a long-tailed 
coat, feverishly searching a coat pocket 
and bringing from it a small pad of paper 
and a pencil. Norris, about to rise, sank 
back into his chair. His eyes were glued 
to the paper whereon Mortimer Glesinger 
was frantically scribbling. Word by word 
he snatched up the news. The completed 
message read: 


“P.O. inspector named Fickeisen in there, 
Taken charge of everything. Sealed up 


safe and files and put on guard. Clerks all 


gone. I’m going.” 


For a long time Norris sat staring at this 
message. The cold feeling in his midriff 
spread over his body. The chill shook his 
spine. Curiously enough, perspiration 
started on his forehead. He tried to grasp 
a pencil to reply to Glesinger, but the 
pencil slipped from his fingers and rolled 
to the floor. He felt a sudden need for this 
dumb and faithful servant of his and 
turned to cling to Glesinger. 

But Mortimer Glesinger was not there, 
He had outlined his own program on that 
slip of paper—and then carried it out while 
the going was good. 
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Norris rose and staggered to his door. 
eo Doane glanced up, horrified at his 
ace. 

“Get O. K. Cole on the phone,” he said 
weakly. “Tell him I'll listen to his propo- 
sition. And for God’s sake hurry, woman— 
that man Cole lowers his price about five 
thousand dollars an hour and I’m going to 
need money!” 

Vv 

(DF THE eleventh day of the Cunning- 

ham lease gas fire the Birkville Record 
announced that a new corporation known 
as the Recovery Oil Company, incorpo- 
rated under California laws, had taken over 
the entire properties of the Delta Oil Com- 
pany; that Jennings Norris, the well-known 
local capitalist and promoter, had retired 
from the petroleum business; and that 
Angus Lacey, field manager for Oil King 
Cole of California, was making plans to 
fight the monster blaze in a new way. The 
information spread rapidly and was re- 
ceived with knowing nods and winks. Of 
course the Recovery was just another 
name for the O. K. Cole Oil Corporation. 
And of course Cole had squeezed Norris 
out. And of course and most positively 
and certainly and for any bet you care to 
name this young Lacey, whoever he was, 
couldn’t put out that gas fire in a million 
years. Thus Birkville. 

On the first two points Angus Lacey 
himself was considerably in the dark. His 
telegram to the oil king concerning the 
dire straits in which Jennings Norris and 
the Delta Company found themselves and 
concerning the potential value of the Cun- 
ningham lease and other properties held by 
the Delta had been answered with charac- 
teristic Cole brevity: 


“Keep your head cool and your feet 
warm. I’m coming Birkville New Orleans 
Flyer. Arrive Tuesday. On KIC 


Cole had arrived, Angus had put him 
into possession of what information he 
himself had concerning Norris and _ his 
affairs, and then the oil king had walked 
directly off the face of the earth and dis- 
appeared, leaving Angus with one message 
only—a scrawled note directing him to get 
ready to take over the Cunningham lease, 
fire and all, not later than Friday. 

On Thursday night Aloysius Oulihan, 
looking peculiarly pert and pleased, had 
called on Angus and informed him that 
the Norris properties had changed hands, 
that Oulihan was temporarily business 
manager of the Recovery Company, suc- 
cessor to the Delta, and that Mr. Cole had 
been kind enough to loan the baby cor- 
poration the use and employment of Lacey 
himself. 

Angus grunted. 

“Oh, you say they have and you are and 
he did, eh?”’ he growled. ‘‘ Well, Mr. Cole 
didn’t say anything to me about it, but he 
will have his little joke. I suppose you 
want me to organize a fire department—is 
thatatce 

“That is it exactly,’’ Oulihan said, blow- 
ing out his chest. ‘‘And, of course, we de- 
pend on you, Mr. Lacey, to use due care 
and diligence—oh, I forget the rest, but 
I had a nice little speech prepared for you. 
I’m your boss now, you understand.”’ 

“The dickens you are!”’ Angus replied. 
“‘Well then, boss, you take yourself off into 
a quiet corner and keep out of the way or 
you'll get stepped on. I’m going to be a 
busy guy for a day or so.”’ 

That was no exaggeration. Though it 
was already nine o’clock in the evening, he 
spent two hours with a number of ma- 
chinery and oil-well supply men who had 
been yanked out of their peaceful homes or 
away from their fascinating poker games 
or in from prospective joy-ride parties and 
who were told in a few expressive words 
just exactly what was expected of them by 
a man who knew what he wanted and who 
could pay promptly and well for service. 
When they fully understood these points 
their alacrity in his behalf was amazing. 
By midnight motor trucks were moving 
through the deserted streets of Birkville 
and by dawn on Friday morning a crew of 
two hundred men was on the Cunningham 
lease and the fight was on. ; 

The great fire had not abated one whit. 
For eleven days and nights it had flamed 
five hundred feet in air, burning with a roar 
that could be heard for miles and lighting 
up the entire Birkville territory so brightly 
that a facetious farmer declared his hens had 
all died trying to lay one egg by daylight 
and another one by the Norris gas lamp. 
Rufus Knott, who had left the field badly 


(Continued on Page 142) 
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PRIME MOVERS IN 
INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


IAIRBANKS-MORSE has given the industrial world a new 
Prcsaepaes of supremacy in the realm of power-production. It has 

achieved a unique position of dominance which has done much to 
further the development of prime-movers that conserve both fuel and 
labor. And it is logical that this should be the case. 


For Fairbanks-Morse has pioneered in building these prime-movers. 
Its engineers have studied every modern power requirement. Its fac- 
tory production has kept pace with the demand that sound engineering 
judgment anticipated. With this result: That on over a quarter of a 
million farms the Fairbanks-Morse ‘‘Z’’ Engine has released a million 
farm hands for more productive labor. In countless factories—in vast 
industrial power houses—in mines—on rice plantations—and in light- 
ing plants and pumping stations, the giant Fairbanks-Morse ‘“‘Y’’ Oil 
Engine turns the load of industry upon its ponderous crankshafts as 
easily as you would wind your watch. And ona thousand water fronts 
from Singapore to San Diego the sturdy ““C-O” Marine Oil Engine 
helps to carry the world’s commerce in bottoms ranging from the humble 
tug and workboat to the huge four-masted auxiliary. 


Truly, a veritable Niagara of power-producers flows from the factories ‘ 


of Fairbanks-Morse ! 


But not in volume of output alone does the house of Fairbanks-Morse 
lead every other in its field. For quality to us.is more important even 
than volume production. It is as though each of our ten thousand | 
employes put soul along with brain and muscle into his work to make 
these products all that industry can ask. This is the goal which is 
reflected in the Fairbanks-Morse Quality Seal—the Mark of industrial 


supremacy—by which this house is known. 
Our products include oil engines—Fairbanks Scales 
—pumps—electric motors and generators—railway 


appliances—farm machinery, such as “Z” engines, 
lighting plants, water systems and windmills. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO 


World wide distribution through our own branches and representatives 
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(Continued from Page 139) 
mutilated, had done what he could in his 
feeble way and had taken worlds of free 
advice from other feeble minds, but he had 
been going against a stiff game and it was 
generally believed that he had rather wel- 
comed the licking that had ended his ac- 
tivities: At any rate he was gone and the 
fire seemed none the worse for his efforts 
against it, even though those. efforts had 
cost Jennings Norris close to seventy thou- 
sand dollars of money extracted from vic- 
tims of the Sackett Gold Bond gold-brick 
scheme. Behind him Mr. Knott left seven 
batteries of pumps and four good steam 
plants—these were Angus Lacey’s heritage 
as a start toward his campaign. 

Birkville began to turn out early Friday, 
curious and skeptical. With one voice 
they agreed that this man Lacey was 
beaten before he started the fight. And toa 
casual observer or even to an observer not 
so casual the odds did appear lopsided and 
distinctly unfavorable. Angus Lacey wasn’t 
thinking about odds. He had been brought 
up in this game, where the odds are usually 
against the operator, where each problem 
is a new one and where each difficulty must 
be met by exercise of native shrewdness, a 
carrying voice and a strong and willing 
right arm. He began by knocking three 
derricks together in a wide _ isosceles 
triangle—two of them fifty feet high and in 
a line with the burning well and one 
seventy feet high at the top of the triangle. 
This work took all of Friday, and in the 
meantime more pumps were installed, new 
lines of hose were run, fifty barrels of a 
certain chemical had arrived from a distant 
point and been laid out as near the fire as 
possible and interminable lengths of steel 
cable had been stretched between those 
interesting if puzzling derricks. 

On Friday morning also an oil-field 
blacksmith had arrived from Los Angeles, 
summoned by telegraph, and was locked 
up with a dozen assistants in a machine 
shop Lacey rented for his use and pleasure. 
No one knew what he was doing and those 
who persisted in asking were told some- 
what rudely to go to perdition. And all 
that day and all that night, except for three 
hours in the dog watch, Angus Lacey sat on 
a pile of derrick timbers swinging his legs 
and keeping four nimble-footed boys busy 
carrying his orders about the scene of the 
fire. It was hot work, even sitting still 
anywhere within five hundred yards of that 
terrific blaze. But when men are being 
paid time and a half for hustling and then 
learn that their boss knows what he is 
doing they can perform quite a jag of work, 
as the saying is, in a short space of time 
and under working conditions. 

Lacey’s problem was twofold—to ex- 
tinguish the blaze and then to control and 
cap the gas flow. Until the latter job was 
accomplished the gas was about as useful 
afire as any other way. Snuffing that big 
torch of flame was in itself a two-part task, 
for even Knott had succeeded two or three 
times in extinguishing the fire at the casing 
mouth. The difficulty was that it continued 
to burn above and until the upper flames 
were subjugated nothing was accomplished 
by smothering those below, because the 
fire would dart down when the water and 
steam were turned off and in a flash the 
great tower would be blazing again. In a 
manner of speaking, there were two fires to 
handle—the one at the casing mouth and 
the great torch above that no water streams 
could reach. 

It was Saturday afternoon before the 
crowds saw Lacey mount the highest of his 
three derricks and seat himself on the top, 
contemplating his preparations. From this 
height he looked straight across into the 
center of that five-hundred-foot cone- 
shaped flame that was fifty feet in diameter 
at its greatest spread and that burned blue 
at the casing mouth and yellow above, 
almost without smoke. His three derricks 
were arranged only for the purpose of 
carrying communicating lines of cable into 
the heart of that flame and fifty feet above 
the ground. He waved a hand and an 
engineer began winding up cable on a big 
drum. Presently as the cable tightened the 
watching crowds could see his design, even 
though they could not comprehend its 
significance, 

Presently the cables came taut, stretch- 
ing from the tops of the three derricks in a 
great T, with Lacey on the derrick at the 
foot of the letter, with a heavy cable run- 
ning between the two derricks placed at the 
extremities of the cross stroke of the letter 
and with a light cable—as though forming 
the stem of the letter—running from 
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Lacey’s derrick to the main cable at a point 
exactly in the center of the fire, which must 
be represented by the point where the stem 
and the cross stroke of the T meet. Lacey’s 
derrick being the highest of the three, the 
stem of the T sloped downward toward the 
fire. And this was the secret of his proj- 
ect—the stem of the T of cable. 

For on it presently they saw him place 
a large pulley from which hung an amor- 
phous bundle wrapped in asbestos and 
prevented from running down the light 
cable by two small wires. At a signal from 
Lacey the men at pumps and hose lines 
turned in steam, mud and water. The 
attack was made from all four sides, and 
presently the fire at the casing mouth waned 
and slackened. Immediately two small 
lines of hose were run in by workers from 
the barrels of chemicals that had been 
brought up and when this chemical began 
to play on the blaze a thick bluish cloud of 
smoke bellowed up and the lower flame 
went out in the smother. 

“‘What’s that stuff?’’ someone in the 
crowd shouted curiously. 

A stranger answered. 

“‘Tetrachloride. It’s death to fire.” 

“‘Well, he’ll need a lot of it,’’ someone 
else cried. ‘‘I’d like to bet ten to one in 
any reasonable amount that the lad can’t 
do any more.” 

The stranger turned. 

“T’ll take you on that for fifty dollars,” 
he said. 

“‘You’re on.” 

Someone else pushed up. 

“Have you got any more money to bet 
that way?” he asked. 

The stranger nodded. 

“Much as you want. Take you all on— 
and what’s more, I’ll give you better odds. 
I'll bet one to five that he puts out that fire 
in the next twenty minutes.” 

They swarmed about him and for a 
minute or two he was busy making bets. 
Then his confidence began to worry them. 
They asked each other who he was; dis- 
cussed him hastily; began to draw back. 

“He acts like a man betting on a sure 
thing,” one broker said. “I think I’ll keep 
my money.” 

“Keep it then!’ a skeptic snorted. 
“Take another look at that fire! It’s 
out—yes, for the first twenty or thirty 
feet. But the gas shoots right on up 
through the water and steam and unless 
this lad—hello, what’s that?” 

Lacey was beginning to play out the 
small wire line he held in his hands now and 
his awkward-looking bundle ran down the 
stem of the T of cable toward the heart of 
the upper fire column. Below, round the 
casing mouth, the barrage of muddy water, 
steam and tetrachloride kept the fire out. 
But it began again just above and waged 
as fiercely and cruelly as ever. The car- 
tridge on its pulley and with its two fine 
wires trailing crept down toward the 
column. Presently it disappeared into the 
flames. ‘‘What’s the idea?” the skeptics 
asked the confidant better anxiously. 
““What’s he going to do now?” 

“The idea is dynamite,’ the stranger 
answered, chuckling. ‘‘And unless I miss 
my guess % 

He was interrupted. Lacey standing on 
that highest derrick top had pressed a 
button. Instantly the earth rocked under 
a crashing detonation. The gas flames 
leaped asunder like a million lightning bolts 
hurled from a common center. 

Then as suddenly as a candle is snuffed 
the upper fire went out—without smoke, 
without sound, without flicker. In one 
breath it was there—a livid, cruel, uncon- 
trolled actuality; in the next it was as 
though it had never been. 

“Shot it out?’’ someone cried. ‘Well, 
don’t that beat time!”’ 

The man who was collecting bets shook 
his head, laughing shortly. 

“Not Angus Lacey’s time, it doesn’t!’ 
he said. ‘I happen to know, because he 
works for me. Anybody else want to bet 
that he won’t cap the well now? “You 
don’t? Oh, come on! I'll give you three to 
two that it doesn’t take him an hour!” 

But the men round him stepped back— 
and in a moment they were joining in the 
cheers that the crowds raised for the long- 
legged Scotch Californian who was nimbly 
clambering down that tall derrick of his, 
shouting orders as he came. 
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f Were are technical and oil journals in 
which you can find a detailed account of 
the method Angus Lacey used in extin- 
guishing the famous Cunningham lease 
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gas-well fire at Birkville, with highly unin- 
telligible descriptions of the clumsy device 
of pipes, valves, plates, collars and bolts 
which rolled up on a heavy motor truck as 
the fire went out in charge of the California 
field blacksmith and genius who had spent 
two days and nights locked up in the rented 
machine shop. This device would be 
difficult to describe and it would be even 
harder to explain how it operated. Its 
function was to cap the well and control 
the gas flow. 

The gas was blowing from that eight- 
and-a-half-inch casing mouth under a 
pressure that probably ran to 500 pounds to 
the square inch. This is something like the 
pressure at which a shell leaves the mouth 
of a big gun. In short, it was sufficient to 
make impractical the plan of walking up 
with a large valve in your hands, setting 
the valve in place, and turning off the flow. 
What Lacey had first to do was to obtain 
a foundation to which to secure his shut-off 
valves so that they would stay put. He did 
this by running a trench in so that his men 
could work below the mouth of the casing, 
and then fastening his devices to the cas- 
ing itself, round the top of which there was 
a collar. When this much was accomplished 
he signaled and the clumsy engine his black- 
smith had worked out began to swing upon a 
hinge and cover the mouth of the well. The 
gas continued to flow through the casing and 
outlet pipes of the shut-off machine, but 
when the latter was in an upright position 
and all the gas was flowing through its 
numerous pipes, then and not before did 
Lacey begin cautiously to shut off one 
valve after another. 

Thus gradually the gas flow was checked. 
The strain as the valves cut in was sufficient 
to test man-made steel bolts, nuts and 
valve seats to their limits, but they stood 
the test. The roar of the escaping gas grew 
appreciably less. It screamed and whistled 
stridently as though in protest, but it was 
choked down. When half the flow was 
under control Lacey left the well and began 
connecting up with two heavy pipes from 
the casing across the road to his pipe-line 
station. Hour by hour the work went for- 
ward; now and then Lacey went back to 
the well and cut off a little more of the gas 
flow. The watchers, never quite able to 
believe that that gigantic and seemingly 
irresistible force could be controlled and 
directed by human hands or by human 
agencies, began to be convinced against 
their reason that it had been. Some of 
them yawned and went away. Others 
stayed, half hoping—with the perversity of 
human beings—that some flaw in the 
scheme would develop and that Lacey 
would be dramatically and sensationally 
defeated at the last minute. But such as 
these were disappointed. At six o’clock 
Angus—considerably worn and tired but 
imperturbable and cool as ever—walked 
slowly along his pipe line from the intake at 
his station to the casing mouth, tapping 
joints, examining -fittings, scrutinizing 
valves and gauges and at last stepping 
down toward the well mouth with a grin. 

“All set, Sims?” he roared to his engi- 
neer. 

“All set!” 

“All right, open your valves!”’ 

Sims spun two wheels and opened the 
by-line into the pipes bound cityward 
across the prairie. 

“All open!”’ he shouted. 

“Then here she comes!” 

And, with a hiccup and a rumble as the 
air in the pipes was expelled through distant 
air valves, the gas that had made the Cun- 
ningham well a famous outlaw and that had 
been consumed in a quantity sufficient to 
light and heat a small city for a year by the 
fire of its own starting—that wild and ter- 
rible force began to purr tamely through the 
gauges and off into the pipe line, a broken, 
subdued and kindly thing fit for association 
with decent people and ready to begin 
earning something like two thousand dol- 
lars a day for its new owners—most of 
whom had never even heard that they 
were its owners and were as yet unpre- 
pared for the intelligence. 

A few of them were present. One was 
a fat and extremely excited little Irish- 
woman, who danced up and down about 
the pipe-line intake, squinting at the 
gauges, tentatively twisting valve handles, 
gazing with an air of great intelligence at 
Lacey’s incomprehensible shut-off machine 
and stopping now and then to ejaculate: 

“Mothers of all the saints! And to think 
that two weeks agone I was scrubbin’ floors 
and weepin’ salt tears into the mop pail! 
*Tis a quare world!” 
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Even more delighted—because he was 
officially, though temporarily, the chief 
official and highest factotum of a bona-fide 
oil company with tangible property even 
now hissing and grumbling in the big pipes 
at his feet—was the Irishwoman’s son, 
christened Aloysius, who was extremely 
busy explaining to a very pretty, very pink- 
cheeked and very much subdued girl the 
few things he did know about the complex 
business he controlled and the great many 
that he did not know. Following them 
about, dazed, unbelieving and semihyster- 
ical, was a group of other new owners who 
happened to live near enough to Birkville 
so that they had come on, summoned by a 
mysterious telegram, at the expense of a 
man named Cole, of, whom they had never 
heard before, to celebrate the death, 
demise and eternal extinction of a company 
that had once been known as the Sackett 
Gold Bond Oil Company, now unwept, 
unhonored and unsung. 

Angus Lacey, shining from an energetic 
five minutes with a bucket of hot water 
and a can of mechanic’s soap at a near-by 
pump unit, eased in to listen as Aloysius 
Oulihan wound up one of his expositions to 


the gaping-mouthed knot of childlike souls i 


who followed him. 


‘Tt looks easy now,” he was saying, “but — 


believe me, Mr. Lacey and I had to do some 
figuring before we were ready to start the 
fight. Of course Lacey did most of the 
heavy work, but I had a few little ideas— 
oh, excuse me a minute.” 

They fell back respectfully and Aloysius, 
the braggart, caught the arm of Angus 
Lacey, inopportunely arrived. 


“Look here, Mr. Lacey,” the boy whis- — 


pered, flaming red, ‘‘I guess you heard 
what I was saying. Honest—I don’t care 
about those hicks from Texas and Arkan- 
sas—but notice that little girl in blue! 
She’s Katy. My mother brought her down. 
We got married yesterday.” 

Lacey frowned portentously. 


standing up there and telling them that 
you——”’ 


““Aw, have a heart, Mr. Lacey! You — 
aren’t married, but if you were—it’s this — 


way: That little girl of mine used to think ~ 
I was a greater soldier than Pershing. Now 


she thinks I’m a greater oil man than any- 
| 


body except O. K. Cole. And if I don’t keep — 
her believing * 





“What’s that got to do with your 
‘ 


EEO OOO 


Angus had tried to keep his face straight, — 


but the strain told. He gave Oulihan a 
shove. 


off,’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I’ll play the game for — 
you. And look who’s here! This is going 
to be a party, I’d say!” 


Two automobiles were drawing up in the _ 


road, having come roaring in from opposite 
directions. From one a thin stooping man 
and a fat little citizen with a lawyer’s 
brief case tumbled expeditiously and 
started toward the group by the gas well. 


From the other a tall, benevolent-looking 
patriarch running largely to white hairand 


whiskers was being jerked rudely by a 


pursy and red-faced business man witha 


“Run on back to her—and lie your head 


harsh voice and a short temper. 4 


The lawyer and his client arrived first— 
and the client was no other than Jennings 
Norris, less favorably known as Enos 
Sackett. 

“Who is in charge of this property?”’ he 
demanded as he charged up and came toa 
stop. 

Lacey stepped out. 

“Oh, hello, Gold-Brick Pete!’’ he said 
softly. “‘I thought you were in the peni- 
tentiary by now. What’s on your mind?” 

Norris clawed at the mole on his nose and 
stamped his feet with rage. 

“T know you did!” he shrilled. ‘‘That’s 
what your whole pernicious gang was think- 
ing. But I’m not in the penitentiary and if 
anybody goes it will be some of you. Are 
you in charge here, Lacey?” 

Lacey, looking over the angry man’s 
shoulders, smiled happily. / 
“No,” he said, ‘I’m only a sort of 
roustabout on this property. It has been 
taken over by a company of suckers who 
traded in their Sackett Gold Bond Oil 
Company stock for it. I suppose you’ve 
heard of the Sackett Gold Bond, Norris? 
Haven’t, eh? A short memory is a great 
asset. Well, as I was saying, the Recovery 


Oil Company owns this lease now. The — 


boss of the works is Mr. Aloysius Oulihan.” 

“Oulihan?”’ 

Norris paled, looked round him, caught 
sight of the snub-nosed young Irishman. 
Oulihan, somewhat impeded in his efforts — 

(Concluded on Page 145) 
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HE graceful slant- 

ing lines of the 
Harrison Radiator on 
the new Mitchell Six 
harmonize perfectly 
with the advanced 
body design of this im- 
pressive 1920 model. 
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Mitchell cars are equipped with Harrison Radiators. Here 
again is recognition by another leading manufacturer that the 
use of Harrison Radiators assures most efficient engine cooling. 


HARRISON RADIATOR CORPORATION 
General Offices and Factory: Lockport, N. Y. General Sales Offices: Detroit, Michigan 


Original 
Hexagon 


Cellular 
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HAT a genial contrast when you step 
from New York’s winter into the luxuri- 
ous warmth of its Grand Central Terminal. 


What makes that comfort possible? Not 
the steam heat by itself. Without Aeat-insula- 
tion on boilers and pipes #ine-tenths of the heat 
would escape before it reached the radiators. 


Therefore the Engineers specified the most 
impenetrable insulation they knew —“85% 
MAGNESIA” pipe and boiler coverings. 
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In “85% MAGNESIA” they chose the 
same covering that protects the steam of the 
great locomotives, of the U. S. warships, 
of power plants, and of homes innumerable. 


The Rest of the Story 


Send for new treatise “Defend your Steam”, which 
describes the triumphs, fields and uses of “85% 
Magnesia” pipe and boiler coverings, with tables of 
proofs. 

Engineers should write to us for the Standard Speci- 
fication for the scientific use of “85% Magnesia’’, 
compiled by the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 
of Pittsburgh University. 


ee 


MAGNESIA ASSOCIATION of AMERICA, 721 Bulletin Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, Wm. A. Macan, Chairman 


George D. Crabbs, The Philip Carey Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Alvin M. Ehret, Ehret Magnesia Mfg. Co., Valley Forge, Pa. 


J. R. Swift, The Franklin Mfg. Co., Franklin, Pa. 
R. V. Mattison, Jr., Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. 
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oal- adds heat 


‘ 


Courtesy of N. Y.C.R. R. 


It is up to You— 


Save your coal and add to your heat by 
installing “85% Magnesia”:—in your Fac- 
tories; in your Hofels, Apartment Houses, 
Office and Public Buildings,—and particularly 


in your homes—where coal-cost pinches. 
Every few months the cost of “85% 

Magnesia” installation pays for itself in coal 

saving, besides added power and heat. 








(Concluded from Page 142) 
y a lively and energetic young woman, 
vas trying to take off his coat. . Norris 
tepped back toward his lawyer. 

“7 warn you all now!” he cried, desper- 
te with rage and fear. ‘‘I warn you that 
ou have gone far enough! My attorney, 
fr. Sparrow, is here to serve you with 
apers in a suit for the recovery of this 
roperty. It was taken from me by deceit, 
‘aud, threats and intimidation. The 
‘umped-up case against me in connection 

‘ith some man named Sackett has fallen 

own. You didn’t have any witnesses ei 

_“Nay, brother,” a thin old voice inter- 

upted at his ear. ‘‘Nay, Comrade Sackett, 

ay not so! Behold your old friend, Martin 

. Martin!” 

_Mrs. Oulihan squealed, two or three 

ther Sackett victims in the crowd uttered 

aarp exclamations of recognition, and 

snnings Norris fell back perfectly livid. 

il King Cole, who had escorted Martin E. 

[artin to the spot, elbowed his way for- 

ard and confronted Norris. 

_“T don’t like your face, my Christian 

jiend,”’ he said amiably but in a tone that 
-.emed to imply some less gentle feeling 

shind. “I took a dislike to you the first 
me I saw you and I’ve gone to consider- 
le trouble and expense to put you where 
won’t have to see anything of you or hear 
aything from you for a long time.” He 
ined abruptly to the bewhiskered old 
aud who had been outside man for the 
ickett enterprise. “Is this man Enos 
ackett, Martin?’’ he demanded. 

Martin E. Martin bowed with great 
gnity, folded his arms and spat inele- 
intly but with great precision. 

“That is Enos Sackett, alias a whole lot 

‘ other names,” he said. ‘‘And I am ready 
»go on the stand and ——” 

Jennings Norris, or whatever his true 
yme was, interrupted with a scream. 
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“You perjured old scoundrel!’’ he cried. 
“You won’t go on the stand until I’ve told 
who you are! And then we’ll see 23 

A girl’s shrill protest broke in on the sen- 
tence and the crowd turned. Aloysius 
Oulihan, gently seating his lady wife of a | 
few hours on a pile of timbers, had finally 
removed his coat. He folded it neatly and 
laid it aside. Then he ripped off his vest, 
folded that, laid that on the coat. Then he 
reached for his collar, loosed it, took it off, 
folded it, put it with the other garments. 
As he reached for his cuff links, snapped 
them free and began slowly rolling up his 
cuffs he said in a clear voice: 

“Tf you people will be good enough to 
stand back a little and give me room to 
move in I would be much obliged. Because 
there is a man there I started to work on in 
his office the other day and this seems like 
a good time to finish. Hi! Don’t let him 
go! Stop him there, somebody!”’ 

But Jennings Norris was gone—his long 
legs reaching out in amazing strides, his 
coat tails spread-eagling, his hat falling 
anywhere. 

He was gone and they heard later that 
he kept going until at the nearest rail- 
way depot he ran slap into the arms of 
Post Office Inspector Fickeisen, whose 
retentive memory had at last come to his 
aid and who remembered finally where he 
had heard before of the benevolent but 
modest promoter who laid such stress 
always on doing investors good—with the 
emphasis on the participle. 

But to get the cream of this story—moral 
aside—you ought to hear Angus Lacey 
describe Oil King Cole’s face when Mrs. 
Mary Oulihan, the simple-hearted soul, 
was thanking him for his kindness in 
rescuing the victims of the Sackett Gold 
Bond Oil scheme—thanking him with 
enthusiasm. 

And, Lacey asserts, on the lips! 
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(Continued from Page 38) 


‘dustry: “‘To do the right thing at the 
zht time in the right way; to do some 
ings better than they were ever done be- 
re; to avoid waste; to know my men 
rsonally; to anticipate requirements; to 
velop my own resourcefulness; to work for 
_ .elove of work; to master circumstances; 
» act courteously; to act from reason 
_ ther than from rule; and to be satisfied 
_ ily when I have accomplished all.” 
‘A good friend of mine points out a 
' quisite quality of leadership in the follow- 
ig story: 
_ He was passing the winter on Arctic 
sores as the guest of an Eskimo chief. 
_.atween necessary sleeps the chief went 
rth into the darkness and bitter cold, 
id building a windbreak of ice blocks 
iit a hole through the eight feet of ocean 
_ 2andsteadily, hour after hour, fished, thus 
‘eumulating great stores of frozen food. 
_ “Why do you catch so far beyond your 
weds?” he was asked. 
The savage replied: ‘When the sun 
‘mes back starving tribes from the in- 
rior will come to me for help. Because I 
io chief I must give them help. Because 
_ always prepare for them and guard them I 
-n chief.” 
_ Here was a case of leadership acquired 
‘rough undertaking responsibility. Of all 
_e tribe this Eskimo chief alone had ideals. 
‘ow many people to-day fish through the 
ng watches of the night for the benefit of 
hers? 
The three great mental qualities essential 
good leadership are vision, initiative and 
mviction. The average workman thinks 
ily on the matter in hand and rarely on 
‘e task to come. Too many people rely 
‘clusively on common sense to carry 
‘em through. Common sense is like salt 
{a meal—it is flavor rather than food. 
ill, study, knowledge and ability to see 
ead are as necessary as common sense. 
ficiency isn’t organization, for organi- 
‘tion alone may do nothing. Industrial 
‘anagement does not mean everything 
)w against everything old. There are 
enty of new things which ought to be 
stantly discarded and plenty of old 
tings which ought to be kept. 
_The world pays a man for putting things 
ver—not for thinking things over. We 
spect a. man who acts, because he dis- 
lays control over crisis. The great leader 
otes what should be done and then does 
| on the instant, caring nothing for pre- 
»dent or preachment. He possesses the * 













“man what were the important factors of 


power to mass his forces on a set point at a 
time for a set purpose. Books are merely 
echoes of what men have learned by doing 
things. The crime in popular education 
lies in regarding the mind as a memory box 
instead of a motor. The child walks by 
trusting his muscles despite his falls. The 
man wins by trusting his aspirations, de- 
sires and hopes despite his failures. No 
man has mounted the first step to achieve- 
ment who has not learned to make mistakes 
nobly and retrieve them gracefully. Fear 
is but chronic inability to. act. What we 
fear we invite. 

The average man uses only a small 
fraction—a third to a tenth—of his in- 
herent brain power. The rest lies dormant. 
Why? Because original thought is lacking, 
and that is the only kind that really builds 
the cells of the brain. No man can really 
challenge the world’s attention unless he 
has a new idea. Money may be the meas- 
ure of what people want, but they have to 
be shown before they know what they 
want. They did not know they wanted the 
telephone, telegraph, sewing machine or 
automobile until certain wise leaders fore- 
saw the demand and prepared to meet it. 

A requisite of leadership is the ability to 
concentrate on vital factors and to sub- 
ordinate detail. Napoleon said, ‘Get 
your principles right and the rest is a 
matter of detail.” At a little railroad 
station in a Western state a traveler 
stopped long enough between trains to 
observe a solitary worker. Opening up a 
conversation he casually inquired of the 


his job. The lone railroad hand, who was 
engaged in oiling the bearings of the 
passing freight and renewing the grease in 
the axle boxes, looked up in utter astonish- 
ment. 

“The important thing in my job?” ex- 
claimed he. ‘‘What can be important in 
greasing wheels?” 

“Think it over,’ was the quiet response 
of the traveler—‘“‘you’ll find it.” 

Years later a well-dressed man stopped 
the traveler in a New York office building. 

“You don’t remember me,’ he said 
quietly. ‘I’m the greaser you talked to 
out West several years ago. You told me 
to look for the important thing in my job 
and left me guessing. Well, I did, and I 
discovered that the length of time I held 
those trains was an important item, so I 
started out to cut down the time we held 

(Concluded on Page 149) 
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Six Months’ Wear Without 
Mending Guaranteed 


OTHERS: Don’t make your boy afraid-of-his- 

clothes by constantly telling him “Be care- 

ful!” Don’t worry him out of his boyish spirits, 
which demand healthy, rough-and-tumble fun. 


Put him into Dubbelbilt Clothes. For they’re built 
purposely to stand the ceaseless wear and tear that live 
youngsters give their clothes. 


Fashioned extra strong where the wear comes— double 
thickness at elbows, seat, and knees. And backed by our 
written guarantee: “Six months’ wear, without rip, hole, 
tear—or we will repair the garment free.” 


Visit the store where Dubbelbilt suits are displayed. 
Note the nice lines of these garments—the attractive 
styles—the long-wear fabrics—our famous Walcloth 
materials, in browns, grays, greens, blues, olives, and 
smart mixtures. You will approve of their /ooks and 
your boy will; and your common sense will show you 
the thrift of buying these clothes of guaranteed depend- 
ability. Teach the boy thrift dy example. 


Boys LXUBBELBILTcbthes 


$14.75—$16.75—$18.75—$20.75—and upwards to $36.75. Prices same 
everywhere in the United States. Sizes 6 to 18 years. 
If unable to find Dubbelbilt Clothes near you, send us your boy’s 


size, the color you prefer, and a money-order, and we will send you 
direct the very suit your boy wants. 


BOYS’-CLOTHES, Inc. 
New York City 


DUBBELBILT 
Broadway at Ilith St. 
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man should 
have three hats 


For Ss tyle: How can you expect one lone hat to 
behave like a chameleon and harmonize 
with every suit and shirt and tie you wear? 





And for economy: You have more than one | 


suit, three or four pairs of 
shoes. They last longer and look better because you 
change them. 


Apply this principle to your hats. Have a smart 
soft hat in brown or green, a trim black derby, and 
a lightweight gray or tan soft felt. 








Sa 
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Again we say— 
“pay enough to get a Good Hat” 


E’VE been making men’s hats ever since 1823— nearly 
one hundred years. 

We have made hats that sold for $3—when a good hat 
could be made for that. 

We’ve seen war prices come and go, but we have never let 
them—or anything else—make us lower the quality of Mallory 
Hats. If good fur was high, we bought it just the same—and 
found our customers willing to pay more, when we explained 
why it was necessary. When fur was scarce, we made fewer 
hats—and, as a result, some of our customers went without. 

We’ve watched more and more men come to wearing 
Mallory Hats, and stick to them regardless of price—be- 
cause they know that in a Mallory they will always be sure 
of uniform, dependable, high quality. And today, over a million 


Doesn’t that mean something to you? Doesn’t it mean, 
also, that our word is good in this matter of hats? 

So that when we tell you that good hatter’s fur today costs 
as much per ounce as pure silver, that no hatter can produce 
a good hat for the price you used to pay, that Mallory Hats 
are priced as low as it is possible to make hats of the quality 
desired by a million American men, and that it is a dangerous 
business for you to buy a cheap hat this Spring —we think our 
advice can be taken as seriously as it is given. 

Again we say—‘‘Pay enough to get a good hat!” 

The new Mallory Spring Styles are now being shown at 
good stores everywhere. They’re the smartest hats you’ve 
ever tried on—and priced at figures that represent real hat 
value. Look for the newspaper announcements of the 


men are wearing Mallory Hats. 





Mallory Dealer in your town. 








In 1600 they made your hat from a Russian’s cast-off coat! 


(Reprinted by permission of Marshall Field & Company, who sell Mallory Hats) 


Amusing to us—if it were not so shockingly insanitary 
—was the old method of “‘felting’’ hats from beaver fur. 
Adriaen van der Donck, who traded at Fort Orange from 
1641 to 1648 with the Indians, gives, with a description 
of beaver fur, the following illuminating (and unattrac- 
tive) process: 


“When hats are made of the fur, the rough 
hairs are pulled out, for they are useless. 
The skins are usually first sent to Russia, 
where they are highly valued for their out- 
side shining hair, and on this their greatest 
recommendation depends with the Rus- 
sians. After the hairs have fallen out, or 
are worn, and the peltries become old and 
apparently useless, we get the article back, 
and convert the fur into hats, before which 
it cannot well be used for this purpose, for 
unless the beaver has been worn, it will not 
felt properly, hence these old peltries are 
the most valuable.” 


How different is hat-making today! Great reserve 
stocks of new peltries are thoroughly “‘cured”’ and sani- 
tarily stored. The hair is then felted by a painstaking 
process and blocked into the light, modish shapes of the 
new season. 


When a man rented his hat 
by the year 


And yet, in those old days, “‘a good hat was very ex- 
pensive and important enough to be left among bequests 
in a will. They were borrowed and hired for many years, 
and, even down to the time of Queen Anne, we find the 


rent of a subscription hat to be £2.6s per annum.”” Con- 
sidering the marked shrinkage of the supply of fur-bear- 
ing animals in this country, and the buying-power of 
money between the “‘sixteen hundreds” and now, fine hats 
of the present season are remarkable for their low cost. 


Even the ribbon band on your hat is of 
ancient lineage! 


As far back as 3500 B. C. there are indica- 
tions that a band with streamers fastened 
the head-dress of Egyptian women. This 
style was retained with many peoples, 
through many centuries. Pictures of head- 
dresses in the fourteenth century show its 
use, without streamers, when it was known 
as a “‘fillet,”” holding the cloth head-dress in place. 





A streamered head-dress of the 
Fourteenth Century 


is somewhat reminiscent of the Scottish 
~ Highlander’s cap today. To quote Alice 
ae Morse Earle: ‘‘Hatbands were just as im- 
Vy portant for men’s hats as women’s—espe- 
cially during the years of the reign of James I. 
Endymion Porter had his wife’s diamond 
necklace to wear on his hat in 
Spain. It probably looked like paste beside 
the gorgeousness of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, who had the ‘Mirror of France,’ a 
great diamond, the finest in England, to 
wear alone in your hat with a little black 
feather,’ so the king wrote him.”’ 





Only on Mallory Hats will you find the famous 
“Cravenette’’ Finish that resists weather 


A hat is a cap with a brim 


“Flat caps as proper are to city gowns 
As armour, helmets, or to kings thefr crowns.” 


This was written in 1630, proving again the 
centuries-old interest men have demonstrated 
in the details of dress. The cap of the ancient 
Greeks, Romans, and Britons had acquired a 
small fold (first semblance of a brim) by the 
time of Henry VIII, and was sometimes orna- 
mented with a small jewel or a feather. Later, 
with the activities of the pioneer fur-traders 
and the great supply of beaver-skins, beaver 
hats became the choice article of dress and 
went through many amusing forms—‘‘bell”’ and ‘‘steeple’’ 
crowned, cocked and straight of brim. 





The small bow inside your hat 


even hails from the days when hunting-hats were greatly 
worn, and in a time when hats could not easily be got to 
fit their wearers. Then, the leather inside band, laced 
with a narrow ribbon terminating in a bow, served as a 
“buffet”” for fallen horsemen, some writers even claiming 
that the small device saved many a life. As for its adapt- 
ing the ill-fitting hat to its prospective wearer—so far re- 
moved from London shops as across the seas, maybe— 

there can be little doubt of its effi- 

cacy. It is a proof of the curious 

manner in which fashions persist— 


even after the need which caused 
their creation has gone—that men 
+4 will still find in their hats of today 


a small bow on the inside band! 





The MALLORY HAT COMPANY, Inc. 


234 Fifth Avenue, New York; Factory at Danbary, Conn. 


(Wholesale Only) 
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Many aman, after buying [{;/ 
and using a Disston Saw, has 
learned that he possessed 
considerable handiness in 
the use of tools. 





WN 
vi uv 


The perfect balance, and ss 
the right ‘‘hang,”’ the proper 
tension, the correct set, the aoe fois 
—all the Disston qualities that enable 
the carpenter to do his finest work — 
will also enable you to handle your 
occasional jobs quickly, easily, and well. 


A Disston Saw holds its sharp, true- 
cutting edge because of the strength 
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and toughness of the Disston 
Crucible Steel used in the 
blade. 

Disston Hand Saws are 
made in various styles—a 
saw to meet each specific 
requirement. 

Your dealer will show you the exact 
saw for your needs. 

Disston Saws are sold by the better 
dealers everywhere. 

Write for the booklet on Disston 
Saws— it tells how to select, use, and 
care for Disston Saws and Tools. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


** America’s Largest and Longest-Established Makers of Hand Saws, Cross-Cut Saws, Band Saws, Circular Saws, and Tools” 
Canadian Distributors: HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


New York 
Memphis 


Chicago Cincinnati 
Vancouver, B. C. 





San Francisco 
Bangor, Maine 


New Orleans 
Sydney, Australia 


Boston Seattle 
Portland, Ore. 
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Every home needs the Saw Most Carpenters Use 





(Concluded from Page 145) 
them over by about two-thirds. One day 
‘some months later the superintendent 
paid me a visit to find out what I was doing 
to get the trains away so quickly. The re- 
‘sult was that I got a chance at a better 
job. Now I’m a division superintendent 
and I’m still looking for the important 
things in my new work and I’m telling the 
boys to do the same thing.” 
| The old way in industry was to buy a 
‘man’s time irrespective of his efficiency. 
‘Neglect on the part of the employer to 
‘recognize individual ability and to reward 
it properly forced the worker to fix his 
attention on the wages he received and 
made him indifferent to the amount of 
work he accomplished. This put a 
premium on inefficiency and the result was 
unionism. Yet instinctively labor does not 
like unions. They stifle initiative, penalize 
individuality and repress talent, but there 
was little left to do. As the unions grew 
in power they classified men by grades and 
introduced a situation that approaches 
slavery in the enforcement of its class 
-ereeds. To belong to a union now is to 
guarantee that you will not work too hard 
to suit the slower workers. This holds 
down the highly trained worker to the 
level of the dull, inefficient artisan. Some 
day labor will wake up, but no one need 
expect that it will throw away what it has 
until something better is offered. 

Not so long ago manufacturers at- 
tempted to remedy the situation by es- 
tablishing a system of piecework. This 
shifted the responsibility from employer to 
amployee, but the latter refused to accept 
the results. In hundreds of plants piece- 
work rates were cut on a single job from 
two to seven times in one year. It was 
further discovered that piece rates do not 
veward or take into account such things 

_ as fidelity, length of service and reliability. 
They reward physical output, but exalt 
the young and strong over the old and 

_ wise who have aged in the service. 

We have discovered of late that the only 
way to solve our present stupendous in- 

lustrial problem is to go back again to 

_irst principles. The secret of efficiency is 

_nterest in your work. We need not go 

arther than this to deal with the oldest 
problem in the world. The way to stimu- 

| ate interest is to set a definite task for a 

' worker to do in a given amount of time. 

_3chool-teachers do this in schools. General 
Foch applied the same principle in setting 
ybjectives for the various fighting units of 
nis army. The next step is to offer at- 
‘ractive reward for successful accomplish- 
ment. When definite tasks and times are 
set it makes all the difference between 
vorking with an object and without one. 
The ideal of setting a task with a reward 
or its accomplishment is in accord with 
luman nature and natural law. The 
inter, soldier and business man can set 
heir own tasks in advance and work for a 
juitable reward. The worker, however, 
tannot set his own tasks, and for this reason 
je needs leadership. 
| Increasing output by paying more money 
is rewards is efficiency and is much cheaper 
jhan putting up new plants, buying more 
‘quipment and hiring more managers. 
None of us believes that all men are 
sreated equal, but all of us must believe that 
ill men are entitled to equal opportunity. 
{m running an industry it is imperative to 
pear in mind that the men produced are 
ar more important to the life and pros- 
derity of the industry than the amount of 
money that they produce for the owners 
%f the industry. The plant that has the 
dest men will assert its superiority as surely 
4s a cork will rise in water. 

Work of any kind is accomplished with 
east fatigue when three conditions obtain: 
[he attainment of form, the sustained 
nterest of the worker, a definite task. If 
‘he worker attains form he can accomplish 
vemarkable results with minimum fatigue. 
[if he is interested he can endure tremen- 
lous strain without harm. A man can play 
xolf with its definite task and experience far 
ess fatigue in the effort than will result 
when he accompanies his wife on a shop- 
ong tour with no limit as to time or dis- 
cance. The reason why baseball players, 
‘ootball players and other athletes can 
‘work so much harder than _ ordinary 
laborers is because all three of the neces- 
sary conditions are realized. 
| The bonus plan of employment sets for 
a given time a definite result. The time 
must be so ample that a man can easily 

beat it—can therefore develop form—and 

his interest is thus roused in a double 
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manner—first by beating the game and 
second by‘pulling down a reward. His inter- 
est is continuously stimulated, for as he beats 
the game more and more through the 
attainment of better form he pulls down 
an ever-increasing reward. 

It has been found by exhaustive experi- 
ments that the worker can keep up in- 
definitely half the speed he can obtain by 
extreme effort. This half speed we will 
call standard. A very easy speed is one- 
third of extreme speed. A man is out of 
his place if he cannot show even at the 
start one-third of maximum speed. If 
any greater speed than one-third of maxi- 
mum is attained a bonus is paid. Let me 
illustrate: If extreme speed for an hour 
by a professional bicycle rider on a track 
is thirty miles we would call half of this, or 
fifteen miles, a high standard, and ten 
miles the lower limit. On the open road 
these figures would drop to twenty-four 
miles for extreme, twelve miles for stand- 
ard and eight miles for minimum. Some 
time has to be allowed for rest, say ten 
per cent. This would put the standard 
for a full day at 10.8 miles an hour and 
the minimum at 7.2 miles an hour. We 
could pay a man no bonus for doing an aver- 
age of seventy-two miles a day of ten hours. 
We would call him to account if he showed 
less than seventy-two miles. We would 
give him twenty per cent bonus for 108 
miles. Above 108 miles we would give 
him bonus for all the time he saved at his 
day rate and twenty per cent for the time 
he worked. 

If a workman beats the reasonable 
standard he is entitled to all of his savings 
at his day rate, for the plant makes a gain 
through the lessening of overhead charges. 

The case of calculation is a most im- 
portant feature. The men know as a rule 
exactly what is coming to them. They 
know the actual hours worked and the 
standard hours delivered. If we divide 
the standard hours by the actual hours the 
efficiency expressed as a percentage is 


determined and the amount of bonus de- 


pends on this percentage. For example: 


Wacesimear hours .2, Soman. We: eh eh othe $0.30 
Actual hours worked ina month... .. 262.5 
Standard hours delivered ........ 286.7 
Efficiency —286.7 divided by 262.5... . 109.2% 
BOnus@eeewes: ate. otc eee las es 6 29.2% 
\WACCGmemn iis: 5. (aes Jorme Fico $78.75 
ONUSI Mees | PEM! co RP cos $23.00 
Total Se “eee lle na ee. or $101.75 


Men working on this plan have no 
difficulty whatever in making these cal- 
culations and some of them, in fact, 
figure their status from day to day. The 
difficult task in this kind of a scheme is ‘to 
establish thoroughly scientific standards 
such as a physician, a physiologist, a 
psychologist, a moralist and an athletic 
trainer would sanction and approve. Be- 
cause this job is so difficult we approach it 
by degrees. We put in temporary schedules 
at first by groups and gangs and allow the 
plant to feel its way to ultimate operating 
schedules. It is extremely important to 
reach the standard and any bonus system 
that does not accomplish this is defective. 
The aim should be to pay neither more nor 
less than that amount of bonus which will 
maintain the worker’s interest in his job. 

Offer an average man too little bonus 
and he loses interest, he flags. Offer him too 
much bonus and you spoil him and rob the 
plant. It must not be forgotten that some 
tasks are more disagreeable than others. 
The way to overcome this is to vary the 
schedules rather than change the bonus 
rate. Schedules should be easier for black- 
smiths than for boiler makers and easier 


‘for the latter than for machinists. The 


main object of the whole plan should be 
to fill the shop with selected thorough- 
breds. If a company has to offer larger 
bonuses to do this it should not hesitate. 

The amount of progress American in- 
dustry has made—the position it is in to- 
day—is not nearly so important as the 
direction in which it is headed. The most 
necessary thing in the United States at 
present is the right kind of leadership. 
The masses of our people will follow honest, 
intelligent, just men, who have high ideals 
and a deep respect for the proper appli- 
cation of that chief of all first principles— 
the Golden Rule. The nation is faced with 
a production hold-up. This spells oppor- 
tunity for the men who have the nerve and 
ability to stand forth and adhere to a set 
course irrespective of criticism and un- 
daunted by the clamorings of the multi- 
tude. 
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Don’t step on pebbles 
Relieve your callouses 


Walking on callouses is often as painful as stepping on 
pebbles. 






A callous on the sole of the foot is caused by a lowered 
head of one of the metatarsal bones which form the ball of 
the foot. Being lower than those on either side, it receives 
unnatural pressure when the weight is on the foot. 








Painful callouses result — pain often extending to the toes, 
ankle, calf, thigh, hip, back, and even to the back of the neck. 
Complete relief comes when the dislocated bone is restored 
to its normal position. This is instantly accomplished by 
the Wizard Lightfoot Arch Builder 93. 


Beneath these all-leather Arch Builders are over-lapping pockets so lo- 
cated that inserts of any desired thickness can be inserted directly back 
of the callous. This support takes the pressure off the callous, and the 
pain instantly stops. Adjustments are easily made by shifting inserts 
or changing their thickness. 











Being all leather, Wizard Lightfoot Builders are light, flexible and are 
worn without one’s being conscious of them. a 






Wizard Lightfoot Arch Builders are sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
Usually where they are sold there is an expert who has made a study 
of fitting them. If there is no such dealer near you, write the Wizard. 
Foot Appliance Company, 1706 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo., or 937 
Marbridge Bldg., New York City. Ask for ‘‘Orthopraxy of the Foot’’— 
a simple treatise on foot troubles. No Charge. 
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A complete electric light and power plant for 
Jarms and country homes, self-cranking — 
air-cooled—ball bearings—no belts—only one 
place to oil—thick plates—long-lived battery. 


Valve-in-Head Motor 
Runs on Kerosene 
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There’s a Satisfied User near 
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The Largest Factory of its Kind 


in the World 


The Delco-Light factory is the largest factory in the 
world devoted exclusively to the production of electric 
light and power equipment for farm use. 


It is one of the visible evidences of Delco-Light 
leadership in the farm light and power field. 











It is amonument to the pioneer- 
ing spirit of the men who in four 
short years have given the com- 
forts and conveniences of electric 
light and power to over one hun- 
dred thousand farm homes — 


And to the simplicity, the reli- 
ability and the wonderful efh- 
ciency of Delco-Light itself. 


Delco-Light not only is taking 
the conveniences of the city to 
over one hundred thousand farm 


and country homes. It is furnish- 
ing also an abundance of electric 
light and power to rural stores 
and garages, churches and 
schools, moving picture houses, 
construction camps and railroad 
stations. 


And in each of these various 
fields of usefulness Delco-Light 
is not simply bettering living 
and working conditions, but is 
actually paying for itself in time 
and labor saved. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


you 


on 
iS) 


The first 


Your choice of 
four forms 


Holder-Top Shaving Stick 
Shaving Cream 
Shaving Liquid 
Shaving Powder 

Send 20c in stamps for trial sizes 
of all four forms, then decide 


which you prefer. Or send 6c in 
stamps for any one. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
If you prefer to use a shaving cup, as many 


still do, ask your dealer for Williams’ Mug 
Shaving Soap or Williams’ Barber Soap, 


William 
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After the shave you will 
enjoy the comforting 
touch of Williams’ 
Talc. Send 4c for a 
trial size of either the 
Violet, Carnation, Eng- 
lish Lilac or Rose. 





Shave 






IRST thing you know your little shaver grows up 
and becomes a big shaver. The day arrives when he 
looks in the mirror at the down on his lip, fingers a razor, 
and says to himself—‘‘Have I the face to do it?” His 
temptation is to steal out to the barn with his father’s 
equipment and do the deed in secret-—and bungle it. 
Don’t let him start wrong. Give him a good brush and 
a keen blade and most important of all—introduce him 
to Williams’, the rich and creamy friend of your own 
boyhood. Tell him it never dried on your face and won’t 
dry on his. The lather for father, the lather for son. 


~ Holder Top 
S Shaving Stick 





THE J.B. WILLIAMS COMPANY MAKERS ALSO OF MATINEE VIOLETS, JERSEY CREAM AND OTHER TOILET SOAPS, TALC POWDER , DENTAL CREAM ETC. 
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_ mysterious whisper filling the air. Homer 
dragged himself from his blankets and 


went to the door. 
| “Snow!” he exulted. ‘What luck!” 
| He did not build a fire, for it was part 
‘of his plan never to make a daylight fire. 
He would sleep in the daytime and build 
‘his fires at night. He looked about for a 
‘moment, but there was nothing to see— 
nothing but a wall of snow, for the high 
brush was weighted down withit. The fir 
trees hiding his cabin drooped with the 
piled snow that bent them nearly double. 
He was alone—shut inside a wilderness of 
whiteness. Outside that little fir thicket 
there were no tracks to advertise that a 
man had entered. 

“Six months of it!’’ said Homer, look- 
ing about him. “Six months—and not once 
will I set foot outside this screen of fir 
‘trees! By that time I’ll have a professional 

beard covering my face. My beard grows 
rapidly. Things will have blown over too. 
Then I’llslip out. I know how to exchange 
-my bank notes. Then South America!”’ 

He shut the door and went back to bed, 
for his teeth were chattering. Before fall- 
ng asleep again he opened the bag and his 
ayes caressed its contents. He smiled, but 
‘t was not the smile that the Garland City 
Savings and Commercial knew so well. It 
was the smile of the real Homer Shelmick. 

“Not a flaw!’’ he sighed in great con- 
ent. “‘Nobody saw me leave, nobody saw 
me come! They talk of the difficulty of 
jaiding your trail, of making a getaway and 
jeaving no clew! Somebody has said it is 
mpossible to break the law and not over- 
jook some fatal contingency which if hap- 
jpened upon by an able man will surely run 
jhe criminal down. It’s easy—when you 
ave brains!” 

_ And the snow whispered upon the roof. 
[t piled softly upon the graceful young firs 
ind they bowed meekly to the gentle visita- 
‘ion. All about the cabin was solitude and 
she ghostly whispering of falling snow. 

| The weeks crept by and the snow lay 
‘our feet deep across the Chanowah Coun- 
ty. The Donald Creek brush patch was a 
white wilderness, the high buck brush and 
thinquapin trees wallowed halfway to the 
‘round and the little fir thicket in the mid- 
ile of the brush patch was waiting pa- 
jlently for the spring sun to come and take 
she burden from its yielding boughs. 

_ Homer Shelmick did not find time hang- 
ng heavy upon his hands, for he was 
itudying the Spanish language. Eagerly he 
abored. It was necessary to learn this 
‘ongue. Always before his mental vision 
was a picture of his new life that was to be; 
»f himself seated upon a wide veranda, clad 
‘n spotless white, smoking and dreaming, 
while out in the plantation dusky people 
worked for him under the blazing sun. 
They spoke Spanish in those lands. 

He studied a little later than usual the 
lay before Christmas. It was broad day 
when he beat the coals flat and began get- 
‘ing breakfast, preparatory to turning in 
vor the day’s sleep. Once he reached in and 
jurned the pot about. The handle burned 
iis fingers. 

_ “That’s six times I’ve done that!’ he 
rrowled. ‘I think that’ll be about all!” 

For it had occurred to him that a long 
tick would be a great convenience; a green 
\tick with a branch lopped at one end to 
nake a hook. It would thus combine the 
xcellences of a pothook and a poker. He 
‘ook his hatchet and went out along the 
now path to the creek, where he was in the 
iabit of going for water. It was in the midst 
f another snowstorm, but five minutes ago 
he clouds had broken apart and the sun 
vas shining through. However, the west 
vas growing dark and doubtless the storm 
vould shut in the mountain slope again in 
t few minutes. Homer selected an alder 
tbout an inch and a half in diameter that 
trew close to the water’s edge. This he 
racked off with his hatchet. The bright 
‘hips fell into the little stream and danced 
wway. 
| _ As he returned to the cabin the man was 

armed to see black, pitchy smoke rising 
Tom the low chimney. This would never 
lo. He rushed inside and found that a neg- 
ected pine knot had caught and was burn- 
ng merrily. He dashed water upon the 
umbitious blaze and a cloud of ashes and 
vhite steam puffed up the chimney. 
“That must not happen again!’ said 
Homer. “No particular danger, of course— 
‘or who would be watching this wilderness 
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SPUDS=DEHYDRATED 


(Continued from Page 7) 


in the middle of a December snowstorm? 
Nevertheless, it is one of my rules to show 
no smoke by day and I must adhere closely 
to the rules that I have thought up for my 
guidance.”” He drank his coffee and turned 
in for the day. In the fireplace the half- 
drowned embers clicked and popped list- 
lessly. Above Homer’s head hung the 
traveling bag. He regarded it drowsily and 
smiled. 

““Good old South America!’’ he mut- 
tered. ‘‘Only a few more months of this— 
then good old South America! Six months!” 
he chuckled. ‘‘Why, a man could stay here 
six years and never a* human eye would 
see him!” 

The clouds had slid across the Chanowah 
again. The man fell asleep to the hushed 
whisper of the snowflakes falling upon the 
roof, 

Iv 
“QVAY, Tally,” said young Cliff Willett, 
“T reckon you better lay off goin’ 
down to Watts Station to-day.” 

“Sure, Uncle Tally,” Jennie Willett called 
from the warm little kitchen, where she was 
getting breakfast. ‘‘You stay over till to- 
morrow. I don’t like to see you going 
away in the middle of fa snowstorm—and 
the day before Christmas too.” 

“Folks,” said old Tally, ‘‘I’d 
shorely love to do that—I 
shorely would! But I promised 
Len Williams I’d be down to- 
night to help him fix up his 
chimney. A rock busted out 
and fell inside it 
and it smokes : 
worse’n the bad i 
place. That’s why 
I come up last 
night—so’s I could ; 
eat a Christmas \ | 
meal with you and 
still makegood with 
Len Williams.” 

The old sheriff j 
went to the door, j 
opened it and stood 
looking across the 
cafion at the side of 


Chanowah Mountain, an inconceivably 
beautiful picture of dull green and dazzling 
white; great trees, their tapering tops 
canopied with snow, all their branches bow- 
ing to the superior whiteness, with here 
and there scattered green showing, re- 
sembling dark blobs of paint worked into an 
all-white canvas. Across the summit of the 
mountain a heavy snow cloud was moving 
rapidly, the curtain of falling flakes drap- 
ing beneath it. 

“See that?” said Cliff Willett from his 
seat before the fire. ‘“‘She’s:comin’ fast. In 
half an hour she’ll be snowin’ again. You 
better telephone down and tell Len Williams 
you can’t come. Tell him you broke a laig 
or somethin’.” 

“I’m sorry, Cliff,’ said old Tally, ‘but 
a promise is a promise. A sheriff ought to 
keep all his promises.” 

“Breakfast’s ready,” called Jennie from 
the kitchen. 


Cliff rose from his seat before the fire, 
shot another quick look out through the 
door and started for the kitchen. 

“Come on, Tally,’ he said cordially. 
“You'll need a good breakfast if you buck 
the snow all the way down to Watts.” 

But Tally lingered in the door. His 
faded old eyes, keen in spite of their appar- 
ent dimness, were fixed upon the Donald 
Creek brush patch two miles away and far 
down the opposite slope. The oncoming 
snowstorm was shutting it in rapidly. Old 
Tally turned eagerly. 

“Say, Cliff,” he called, ‘I thought I saw 
smoke rising from the middle of the Donald 
Creek brush patch. Black first, then the 
black went out and a puff of white followed 
it. Come and see.” 

Cliff joined him at the door and looked 
across the cafion, but could see nothing. 
And then the snowstorm swept suddenly 


































He Was Haggard, Soaked and Chilled 
to the Bone, but He Still Clung to the 
Precious Bag 


across the entire slope, shutting the brush 
patch from view. The two hungry men 
went out to the table. 

“It must have been smoke from your 
pipe, Tally,” grinned the young cattleman. 
Old Tally grinned, too, but he still clung 
stoutly to his belief. 

“T shorely thought she was smoke!’’ he 
said. “I know it sounds plumb redic’lous, 
seein’ smoke in the middle of the Donald 
Creek brush. Why, Cliff, I crossed that 
brush patch once—just once! And that 
was plenty to last me all the rest of my life. 
Afore I was halfway across it I promised 
the good Lord that if I got out of it alive I’d 
stay out.” 

“‘T been in there too,” said Cliff. ‘‘ Worst 
brush I ever tried to break. All mixed with 
second-growth firs and chinquapin and 
scrub oak. Briers and windfalls and rocks. 
And now there’s snow too—four feet of it. 
It’s piled ten feet in that brush, I bet you.” 

“Well,” sighed old Tally reluctantly, 
“T reckon I got to give in. Still I got to say 
my eyes never acted thataway before— 
and I’ve used ’em a lot. When I was a po- 
liceman down in San Francisco—no, I 
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don’t suppose anybody’d be over in the 
Donald Creek brush patch in this weather. 
Jennie, these biscuits certainly do taste 
like glory hallelujah! They’re as good as 
any Christmas dinner I’m goin’ to miss.’ 

“Have some more coffee, Uncle Tallys?” 
begged the flattered young wife. The storm 
struck and a vicious wind spattered the 
snow against the window panes. 

“Listen to it!’’ said Cliff. ‘Heaven pity 
the poor feller down in the Donald Creek 
brush patch!” 

Old Tally grinned feebly. 

“That ain’t no way to talk to the sheriff 
of this county,” he said as he rose. 

“You’re sure you can’t stay, Uncle 
Tally?” asked Jennie. 

“Much obliged, Jennie, but I promised 
Len Williams. Besides, if my eyes is actin’ 
queer why maybe it’s a sign that I better 
get out of these high hills afore I get to 
seein’ something worse.” 

The old sheriff bundled into his storm 
coat, stepped out upon the porch and took 
down his ski. As he slipped his toes into the 
straps he looked down across the ecafion 
again, but the storm had blotted out the 
world. Cliff caught the involuntary look 
and laughed heartily. 

“Can’t get over it, can you?” he said. 
Old Tally grinned sheepishly. 

““Aw, say!” he protested. 
“Well, good-by, Uncle 
ADEN Rages 

““Good-by, folks.”’ 

Old Tally Potter pointed 
his ski down the slope, trail- 
ing his stout staff. Another 

# moment and he had slid into 
¥ the snow smother and was 
aor gone. es 


Hea a dozen mountain 
men sat about the red-hot 

stove in the Watts Station 

store. The runner had just 
come over the mountain with the mail and 
he now stood steaming before the stove, 
combing the moisture from his mustache 
and scattering fragments of news through 
the eager conversation. Life was dull along 
the snowbound Chanowah and any scrap of 
gossip from the outside world was valuable. 
Behind the little post-office mail case Len 
Williams was busily sorting letters, one in- 
terested ear cocked toward the group about 
the stove. Somewhere in the storm a dog 
barked. Old Daddy Pimble hobbled to the 
window and peered out. 

““Somebody’s crossin’ the bridge,’ he 
announced. “‘It’s Tally Potter,’ he added 
almost immediately. 

“Tally phoned me he’d be down this 
morning,” called Len Williams from behind 
the case. “‘He stayed all night with Cliff 
Willett.” 

The door opened and Tally Potter came 
in, leaving his ski leaning against the house 
outside. 

“’Lo, Tally!” greeted big John Mac- 
Pherson, the guide. ‘‘ How’s the sheriff busi- 
ness these days?” 

“Slow!” grinned old Tally. ‘That’s 
why I left the county seat and rambled over 
into this mess of snow that you call the 
Chanowah. What’s the matter with you 
fellers, anyway? 

“‘Ain’t you patriotic none at all? Why 
don’t you get into a fight or steal a jackass 
or somepin’ so’s the sheriff of your county 
can get a little credit?” 

“He, he, he!’”’ cackled old Daddy Pim- 
ble. ‘‘Ain’t any fun bein’ sheriff of this 
county, is there, Tally? Too peaceable! 
Yes, sir, there’s more hell a-poppin’ at a 
baby show than there is in the Chanowah 
Country these days! You better resign, 
Tally, and go to trappin’ again.” 

“Never mind!”’ said the sheriff darkly. 
“One of these days I’ll get a telephone 
message from Watts tellin’ me that old 
Daddy Pimble has run amuck and chased 
all the Chanowah folks into the brush. 
Then I’ll come over here and get the thrill 
of my life.” 

There was a general laugh. Len Williams 
stuck his head round the corner of his mail 
case. 

‘*Here’s something in your line, Tally,” 
he said. 

Tally Potter took the sheet of paper. It 
was an advertisement begging remote 


officers of the law to look out for one 

Homer Shelmick, who on November eighth 

disappeared with all the available funds 
(Continued on Page 156) 
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At the very beginning of the House of Masury, 
its founder put a new kind of pure white paint on 
the market. He called it Masury’s Railroad Paint. 
It was ground for use on railroad buildings. It 
was so much better than ordinary paint that it re- 
mained fresh and bright and white long after other 
kinds of paint had been changed by time and weather 


to dingy prey or drab. 


The wood-burning locomotive is known only in 
history. The march of progress has replaced it 
with the powerful mogul. The crude buildings 
and stations of early days which were covered with 
Masury Railroad Paint have disappeared. But the 
same railroads, though changed in name, are still 
buying Masury Railroad Paint because they have 
never been able to find any paint to take its place. 


There has never been a change of any kind in the 
formula of Masury Railroad Paint. It was made 
right in the beginning. It has always expressed 
the idea of Quality First, exemplifying the purpose 
that has become a tradition in the house of Masury 
—“*‘Make it the best that can be made, or not at 
all.” And this idea fathers the production of every 
Masury item. 
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MASURY |} 
s Good Paints and Varnishes | 








The house of Masury makes paints and varnishes 
for every possible purpose. Each is marked by 
the will to excel. Masury paints are not mixed. 
They are ground; pigment, color and vehicle, in 
unerring machines which deliver their product 
strained and ready for the brush. The label on 
every Masury can tells the ingredients of its con-— 
tents. There is no secret about it. The leading 
members of our quality family are known as the 





and they enjoy renown because they are good. If 
you know nothing about paints, you can buy Mas- 
ury paints in complete confidence. If you are well 
versed in paint technology, we are sure we will 
both benefit if you will give our kind of paints a 
trial. For domestic or commercial uses no paints 
made anywhere can give better results and proof of 
worth than Masury Quality Products. They are 
used regularly by thousands who will have no other 
kind of paints. 
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Sustained Den 


cosmolac is the leader of the Masury Big Six. It 
a remarkable varnish that covers any surface like 
lass, but stays flexible and yielding. Cosmolac is 
ransparent and almost colorless. It is equally good 
or indoor or outdoor use. It stands up to all weathers. 
tis not affected by steam or water, hot or cold. It is 
unyielding to scuffing heels. It stays as the brush 
eaves it—satiny, brilliant and full of lustre. It doesn’t 
le white nor cloudy. For a beautiful finish use 





+ 


or complete varnish satisfaction and long, long 
vear. Use it for the sheer merit in it on ‘wood, 
etal or any other surface that you want to last. 
Zosmolac doesn’t chip, peel, craze nor crack. It 
sn’t affected by heat or cold. It expands and con- 
racts with the material that carries it. It is easily 
ised, for it works smoothly. The other five mem- 
vers of the Masury Big Six are listed at the 
ight. All are sold by good paint and varnish mer- 
hants. 














Masury Perfection Flat White and Colors for walls 
and broad surfaces, dry without gloss or brush marks. 
Soft and restful to the eye and endure in a way pecu- 
liar to all Masury products. Easily cleaned with soap 
and water. Many pastel tones—but only one grade 
—the finest. The House of Masury does not make 
“seconds.” 


Masury China Gloss White Enamel is really white. 
It covers woodwork with a smooth, hard coat that 


shimmers like moonlit water. It is easily kept clean 


and is not dulled by soap and water. And it is as 
good for use on metals as it is for woodwork. : 


Masury Liquid House Paints cannot be surpassed for 
outdoor use. They stay fresh and bright through severe 
weather punishment because they are purelead andzinc 
paints—and so guaranteed. Many colors and tones. 


Masury Pure Colors in Oil enjoy renown because they 
are true to name and nicety of requirement. They are 
standard colors, used by first-class painters in tinting 
white lead and zinc in mixing paints for first-grade 
work. Specify their use by your painter for satisfac- 
tory results from every point of view. 


Masury Superfine Colors are for use on motor cars, 
coaches and carriages. Insist upon them for your ve- 
hicle and you will get a first-class result. Only a first- 
class mechanic should use them. Masury Superfine 
Colors are used by builders of the very finest motor cars. 


Send us your name and address with ten 
cents, stamps, to pay packing and postage, 
and we’ll mail to youour fine book The Part- 


and industrial uses of Paints and Varnishes 


5S end To-day nership of Paint. It treats of the domestic For This B ook 


and would bring a dollar in any book store. 


Address us at 50 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The parts illustrated 
below are those of the 
three best known and 
most widely used 
American typewriters 
— Underwood, Reming- 
ton and Smith-Premier. 
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RUST PROOFS IRON AND STEEL 
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“Tt Will Not Rust, It’s Parkerized” 


Parker Process is a valuable protection for 
typewriters, telephones, adding machines, and 
all metal office equipment, builders’ hardware, 
tools of all kinds—in fact, all steel and iron 
mechanism. 


Where close tolerance must be maintained 
and satisfactory operation is affected by rust, 
Parker Process is pre-eminently the satis- 
factory protection. It does not affect the size 
of any part, be it a delicate clock screw or a 
heavy stove part. The elasticity, hardness, 
ductility, and magnetism of the metal remain 
unchanged. 





The Process is simple. It is inexpensive and 
particularly applicable to large production. 


A Practical Book On Rust-Proofing For 


Manufacturers and Industrial Executives 
If you use iron or steel in any way you will find the 
Parker Process Book full of interesting facts. It is a 
frank discussion of the prevention of rust and explains 
just what the Parker Process is, how you can apply it 
to your own products in your own plant, and describes 
the necessary equipment. 


It Will Please Us to Send You a Copy 
PARKER Rust-PRroor GoMPANY 


Milwaukee Ave., and Dubois St. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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belonging to the Garland City Savings and 
Commercial Bank. 

“Tack her up on the door, Tally,” said 
the postmaster, and went back to his 
sorting. 

Old Tally Potter studied the picture 
which appeared upon the sheet. Homer 
Shelmick smiled back at him, the million- 
dollar smile that all Garland City knew so 
well. Beneath the picture was the legend: 
“$1000 Reward.”’ 

““Consider’ble talk about it outside,” 
volunteered the mail runner. ‘‘Seems that 
Garland City’s all het up over it. This here 
Homer feller took every loose dollar the 
bank owned. Seems that he borrowed too. 
He had hundreds of friends and he bor- 
rowed from all of ’em just before he up and 
skint out o’ there. Pretty near ruin Gar- 
land City, I guess. Not a very big place, I 
hear. Most of the depositors are poor peo- 
ple—ranchers and truckmen and dairy- 
men. They earn every dollar they make. 
Seems they trusted this Homer feller to the 
limit. And now they’re busted. Pretty 
tough any way you look at it.” 

“All wrong!” said Tally Potter. ‘‘Me, I 
was a policeman when I was young and 
I learned a heap about human nature. It 
ain’t safe to trust the honestest man alive 
with too much money. He may think he’s 
honest; yes, sir, he may actually be hon- 
est; but temptation is just like a disease 
and you don’t want to expose yourself to it 
nor allow any good feller to be exposed to 
it. You can maybe stand a certain amount 
of it, but when it gets too strong why your 
system naturally caves in and you go gal- 
lopin’ off with some other feller’s money.” 

“But there’s a lot of fellers you can trust, 
Tally,” called Len Williams from behind 
the case. 

“Not with too much money,” said the 
sheriff positively. ‘‘Not with too much 
money, Len. Trust a man with your life, 
but not with too much money.” 

“Well, you better not come over onto 
the Chanowah when you get that there 
thousand dollars reward, Tally,’’ snickered 
old Daddy Pimble. ‘‘Us bad Chanowah 
citizens is liable to take it away from you. 
He, he, he!” 

Tally grinned at the old man’s sally and 
sat down by the fire. He lighted his pipe 
and was silent. For suddenly his mind had 
been invaded by the recollection of the 
mysterious vapor he had seen for a moment 
when he looked across at the brush patch 
that morning. 

Somehow or another it would not be 
dismissed. There was no fog, no cloud on 
that part of the slope—all bright sunshine 
on the snow until the storm struck again. 
Surely he had seen smoke! 

Insensibly his mind began to associate 
the smoke with the picture of Homer Shel- 
mick, which he now carried in his pocket. 
Just why he linked the two he could not 
have told. Vaguely at first, before his mind 
Homer Shelmick smiled at him, and al- 
ways beneath that smiling face he saw the 
black-faced legend: ‘$1000 Reward!” 

From the little log hotel sounded the din- 
ner gong and the group about the stove rose 
with alacrity. 

“Dinner’s ready!’ called Len Williams 
and popped out from behind the mail case, 
reaching for his hat. 

All through the meal Tally’s absorption 
grew. He remembered suddenly the can of 
dehydrated potatoes and his lean jaws 
ceased laboring and remained motionless 
while his mind worked this new phase into 
the fabric of his obsession. The slashed 
hazel,.the can on-the log-and the charred 
snag beyond, lined up with them exactly— 
a charred snag with three naked blackened 
limbs pointing heavenward like a devil’s 
trident. 

“Tally’s restin’ his jaws!” laughed Ortie 
Hixon from across the table. ‘Say, 
George,” he called to the cook, “‘you better 
work on the next venison steak with a 
stone hammer or you’ll kill poor Tally.” 

“Tally, he’s thinkin’ how he’ll spend 
that thousand dollars reward,’ squeaked 
old Daddy Pimble from the foot of the 
table. ‘‘He, he, he!” 


Sitting about the hotel fire that evening 
the men got to discussing hunches. Big 
John MacPherson, the guide, ventured the 
observation that a hunch was a good thing 
to play as long as it was supported by a 
reasonable amount of reason. 

“But I’ve seen men,” he said, “that’d 
play a hunch when everything was against 
them. I claim that such a feller deserves 
to lose out.” 
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“Well,” said Tally Potter, “I don’ 
know, Mac. When I was a policeman dow 
in San Francisco I played hunches lots ¢ 
times. If you’re a policeman you'll fine 
that it’s hard to follow plain open trails a 
the time. There’ll come cases when you go 
nothin’ on earth to work with but | 
hunch.” 

“Did she ever land anything for you 
Tally?” 

“Sure! Lots. of times. Now there wa 
the night that me and Jack Conlon ——’ 

“What does she feel like?’”’ asked Ley 
Williams. 

“A hunch? Oh—I don’t know. It’s jus 
a feelin’—say, I got a theory that when; 
man’s hidin’ from an officer and the office: 
is after him why the criminal is thinkin’ 
hard and the officer is thinkin’ so hard thai 
their thoughts sort of weld together. You 
know—telepathy, they called it dowr 
there.” 

“He, he!” giggled old Daddy Pimble 
“Me, I’m goin’ to remember that! Ane 
when you come over to arrest me fo) 
shootin’ up Watts Station, Tally, why | 
ain’t goin’ to think none at all! He, he!’ 

“You couldn’t!’” snorted Tally Potter 
“You ain’t got anything to think with? 

Nettled and tired, the old trapper-sherif 
toddled off to bed. 

‘wi 

if WAS still snowing heavily, the wide 

flakes falling straight down, for there 
was no wind. The shivering cook had just 
lifted the coffee pot from the stove and set 
it back on the warmer when Tally Potter 
came into the kitchen. No one else was yet 
out of bed. 

“Give me a cup of that, George,” said 
Tally. “I won’t wait for breakfast—just a 
cup of coffee and a chunk of cold bread tc 
carry with me.”’ 

“You leavin’ us this mornin’, Tally?” 
asked the cook. 

‘“‘Just goin’ for a little stroll,’ said the 
old sheriff noncommittally. ‘I’m plumb 
tired of stayin’ indoors.” 

He swallowed the coffee and went out 
munching a piece of bread. Presently 
George saw him shoving his ski up the 
nee drifted highway toward Lyman’s 

ass. 

“Nobody ever accused old Tally Potter 
of bein’ crazy,’’ said the puzzled cook to 
himself. ‘But I shorely can’t figure out| 
why he’s climbin’ the Chanowah in this’ 
snowstorm.” Next moment the old trapper 
sheriff had disappeared in the swirl. a 

Halfway up the mountain Tally came to 
a little bench grown over with hazel and 
manzanita and chinquapin, with here and. 
there an occasional clump of young firs. 
The abandoned spur road was filled with 
drifted snow now and old Tally crossed it' 
and climbed the bank into the forest. He! 
did not hesitate, but set off due south fol- 
lowing the contour of the slope. The old 
man hunter had trapped all over Chanowah 
Mountain and he knew every foot of the 
slope that was not impassable. Moreover, 
he knew that by keeping the same level 
from the little bench he would strike the’ 
Donald Creek brush patch near the place 
where he had found the can of dehydrated 
potatoes several months ago. He was fol-| 
lowing Homer Shelmick’s footsteps almost 
exactly, but of course he did not know this. 
All that he did know was that he was fol-' 
lowing a hunch; obeying that peculiar; 
sixth sense which is the gift of a very few 
who are born with the instinct to hunt men. | 
All night he had worried and even in his 
dreams he had somehow connected up the | 
smoke and the can of dehydrated potatoes. | 
Why he could not have told. But the urge 
was on him and he pushed on stubbornly. | 

It was nearly noon when old Tally found: 
the log upon which he had sat down to rest. 
that evening of last August. It was buried | 
deeply now, but a swell of snow showed him 
where it lay. It took an hour to unearth the 
can, for he had nothing but his hands with 
which to burrow down through the drift. 
But he found it at last. The moist red 
label dripped in the warmth of his hands. 

“Looks like blood,” said old Tally. 

The sheriff looked about him, but no- 
where was there a track of any kind. He 
peered ahead through the tree lacing, but 
could not discern the snag with the three! 
charred branches pointing heavenward like 
a devil’s trident, for the air was full 4 
snow. He dropped the can of dehydrated 
potatoes into his pocket and started tradi 
ing uphill along the edge of the brush 
patch. A quarter of a mile he struggled u 
the slope, then he turned and followed thi 

(Continued on Page 159) 
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~ Talk with your friends 


about this new way of teeth cleaning 


Facts you should know 


It is for men to prove the scientific facts 
hich affect the entire home. 


- Today there are new facts, now discussed 
verywhere, which mean new tooth protec- 
on. High authorities, after careful tests, 
vadorse them. Leading dentists everywhere 
(ow voice them. 

' Millions of teeth are being brushed in this 
‘ew way. Wherever you go you see the 
Esults of it. Ask your friends about it— 
iends with glistening teeth. Then, by this 
“mple ten-day test, learn what it means 
» you. 


We must fight film 


' Dental authorities agree that we must 
ght film to preserve the teeth, or even keep 
‘Aem white. 


' Film is that viscous coat which you feel 
ith your tongue. It is ever-present, ever- 
orming. It clings to teeth, gets between the 
eeth, enters crevices and stays. Then month 
fter month, between your vigorous dental 
leanings, it may do a ceaseless damage. 
Film is what discolors—not the teeth. It 
3 the basis of tartar. It holds food sub- 
tance which ferments and forms acid. It 
olds the acid in contact with the teeth to 
use decay. 

_Millions of germs breed in it. Many 
roubles are now traced to them, local and 
( ternal. 

Thus most tooth troubles nowadays are 
raced to that clinging film. Few people 
scape them. So dental science has for years 
yeen seeking a way to combat it. 















Now the way is found 


| The way has now been found. Five years 
of convincing tests have amply proved its 
ficiency. 

The method is now embodied in a denti- 
Tice called Pepsodent. High authorities 
lave collaborated to make this tooth paste 


All statements approved by high dental authorities 


meet all the modern requirements. It com- 
bines three new principles of very great 
importance. 

Countless dentists are doing their part to 
bring these new methods into daily use. 
And, to prove its value to the millions, we 
send a 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to every- 
one who asks. 


We now apply pepsin 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the diges- 
tant of albumin. The film is albuminous 
matter. The object of Pepsodent is to dis- 
solve it, then to day by day combat it. 

Pepsin long seemed impossible. It must 
be activated, and the usual agent is an acid 
harmful to the teeth. But science has dis- 
covered a harmless activating method. Now 
pepsin can be twice-a-day applied, and forced 
by the brush where the film goes. 


That, with two other modern principles, 
brings results delightful and amazing. 


An easy demonstration 


The results of Pepsodent are quick and 
apparent. No one who sees them can doubt 
them. And a book we send explains the 
scientific reasons. 

Make this ten-day test. Learn what it 
does and why. Then decide for yourself 
about it. You men are the ones to weigh 
this scientific family question, and few 
things are more important. Cut out the 
coupon as a reminder, else you may forget. 


Pepsadent 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, combining three new 
principles in tooth protection. Now advised for daily 
use by leading dentists everywhere. All druggists 
supply the large tubes. 


10-DAY TUBE FREE 








Then see for yourself 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See how 
the teeth whiten as the fixed film disappears. 
Ten days will tell you facts which everyone 
should know. 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 297, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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—Nith Detachable Double-edged Blades 


EN form a life-long friendship for these wonderful, 

oil-tempered, smooth-shaving, hollow-ground blades. 
They know they can always be depended upon for a cool, 
clean, comfortable shave without “‘pulling” or “heating” 
the skin. They know they mean the luxury of a fresh 
edge at a moment’s notice because these blades are de- 
tachable; that they make for economy because they are 
double-edged; that they insure safety because they are 
Suarded. 


Put a Durham-Duplex blade in a Durham-Duplex razor 


and learn—today—the comfort that eight million Durham- 
Duplex users are enjoying in 


A Real Razor-made Safe 


The Standard Set, consisting of the razor, safety guard 
and 3 two-edged blades, is now packed in a trim, durable, 
sanitary case of American ivory. Just the thing for 
traveling bag or kit. One Dollar Complete. 

Additional Blades 50 cents for package of 5 


Durham-Duplex “Standard Set” - = $1.00 Durham-Duplex “‘Number Five” - - $5.00 
Durham-Duplex “‘Kit” on ah-ed oe! on: 2.00 Durham-Duplex ‘De Luxe” - - - - 8.00 
Durham-Duplex “Hold All”? . = - 4.00 Durham-Duplex “Beau Brummell” - 12.00 


At your Dealer’s or from us direct 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
FACTORIES:—Jersey City, U.S. A. Sheffield, England Toronto, Canada 


Sales Representatives in all Countries 
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Hy of the brush to the farther side, when he 
dopped down the mountain to the bottom 
dthe tangled wilderness. It was growing 
} e, Still no tracks. Tally turned again 
4d skirted the edge of the brush along the 
ittom, plowing wearily over the freshly 
flen snow until he came to a little stream 
fat gurgled and chuckled to itself down in 
Aeep trough of the drift. It seemed to old 
( ly to be gurgling and chuckling over 
sme secret that it possessed but would 
iver tell. 
ally halted again. He was very tired 
ideed. He had had nothing to eat since 
prning, when he had swallowed the cof- 
f—nothing but the cold bread. There 
\'s a chill, discouraged feeling in the pit 

his stomach and his head felt heavy. His 
<inny old neck ached with the weight of it. 
"ie sun was hidden, but the sheriff knew it 

s near the end of the short winter day. 
“Tl bet I’ll have to camp in the snow,” 
sighed. ‘“‘I couldn’t get back to the sta- 
m before night now—not if I had plain 
vel goin’.”” 

He sighed again and looked about him 
pelessly. Not a track! Not even a squir- 
' track, for squirrels love to lie abed dur- 
x the heavy-snow period in the Coast 
jinge. Already the half dusk was begin- 
ng to darken the forest. 

“No, sir!” said old Tally. ‘‘Nobody’s 
ne into that brush patch since the first 
cow fell. That’s over six weeks ago. If 
ey had, why, I’dsee their tracks. There’d 

a line of indentations in the surface, and 
/ matter how much snow fell afterward, 
iy, that line of depressions would show. 
I, sir, nobody’s come in—and I’m an old 

1! Chasin’ cobwebs in the sky is plumb 
sdom compared to what I’m doin’!”’ 
Far up on the Camasilla ridges across 
{2 cafion a lone coyote howled to his mate. 
}2 was uttering the hunting cry. 

“They'll chase a poor old doe down into 
e deep snow to-night,” grumbled the dis- 
ited sheriff. ‘‘And to-morrow there'll 
a little pile of clean red bones at the foot 

‘one of the old fir trees down by the edge 
( the river.” ’ 

His tired, discouraged old eyes fell and 
ntemplated the little creek which still 
tgled and chuckled over its secret, which 
‘could hardly keep to itself, down in the 
‘ow trough. 
“Tally,” said the old man, his gaze still 

the water, ‘‘I—I reckon you’re growin’ 
4! Next thing you know you’ll be talkin’ 
yourself. And after a man gets to that 
is bam!—the Old Men’s Home! Yes, sir, 
uly, you’re growin’ old!” 

Something caught his eye. Something 
llow white that the creek had flung up 
‘ainst the edge of the snow at the bottom 

the trough. He scrambled down and 

eked it up. It was a bright new chip of 
ler. 
The old man’s faded eyes brightened. 
“Well, Tally,” he said, ‘“‘“maybe you 
a’t so damn’ old after all!” 
He put the chip carefully away in his 
wcket and started up the creek into the 
ush patch. Choosing his going but keep- 
gz near the stream always, he was able to 
‘oid much of the highest brush, his ski 
issing over the lower growth, which lay 
mt down beneath the heavy drifts. How- 
‘er, he proceeded with such painstaking 
ution that a whole hour had gone by be- 
re he came to a place from which he could 
intly discern the outlines of a lofty snag 
oming into the snow smother of the 
isk—a bare charred snag with three 
iked branches pointing heavenward like a 
svil’s trident. A short distance above the 
wag a thicket of young firs lifted slightly 
dove the surrounding brush, but the pliant 
stle trees were all wallowed and tangled by 
ie weight of the snow that covered them. 
ally Potter stood for several minutes ob- 
rving. 
“Now if I was a buck,’’ he mused—‘“‘a 
ise old buck, crafty in the head, and if I 
ume to this brush patch to hide, why, I’d 
10ose that patch of firs yonder—sure! 
es, sir, always look for the oldest and fat- 
‘st bucks in a fir clump in the very middle 
- a brush patch.” 
He regarded the trident tree and through 
is mind flitted a picture of that evening in 
ugust when he had stood and looked 
ead through the tree lacing past the can 
f dehydrated potatoes—straight at this 
ident tree. 

“Right in line!’ exulted old Tally. ‘And 
ow I’ve got a crossline!”’ 

He slipped the shiny old revolver round 
2 a more convenient position and crept 
orward. His progress now was like that of 
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a cat inching toward its prey. Who knew 
what might be watching him from that fir 
thicket just ahead? At any moment a 
aha of flame might spit out of the gloomy 
place. 

The old sheriff paused and listened. He 
sniffed. It seemed to him that he caught 
the faint, almost imperceptible tang of 
smoldering coals. But there was no sound. 
Instead was that indescribable hush, a 
silence which in that buried wilderness was 
but intensified by the ghostly whisper of 
the falling snow. Tally crept forward. 

At the very edge of the fir grove he lifted 
aside a branch and looked in. The snow 
powdered over his wrists and hands, but he 
did not heed it. For underneath the firs the 
ground seemed trodden flat by the passing 
of feet. He slipped out of his ski and 
stepped down into the mystery of the dark 
thicket. He was a stout-hearted old Tally. 
The ground was firm beneath his feet. He 
stooped and felt of the snow. Yes, the 
place had been trodden solid. His fingers 
encountered human heel tracks. He stole 
ahead and came to a tiny cabin whose low 
roof was covered by the slender trees which 
the snow had bowed across it. For a mo- 
ment only he hesitated. Then he grinned. 

‘“When I have asure hunch,” he thought, 
“T always play her to the limit.” 

He shoved at the door and it swung open 
noiselessly. Tally looked inside. A night 
lamp was burning on the rude table and its 
light showed him the form of a sleeping 
man with long, stiff stubble upon the face. 
Beneath the face old Tally seemed to see 
in great black letters: “$1000 Reward!” 

Tally sat down, for he was very tired. 
He lighted a match, one of the sulphurous 
noiseless matches of California make, and 
applied it to his pipe. He began smoking 
contentedly, watching the face upon the 
pillow with grim satisfaction. 

Homer Shelmick was having a disturb- 
ing dream. He dreamed that he was back 
in the Garland City Savings and Commer- 
cial Bank and that the building was on fire. 
Perhaps the nightmare was suggested by 
the candle which Tally had moved nearer 
Homer’s face and by the rank smoke that 
shot from old Tally’s shriveled lips. Homer 
twitched, moaned—and opened his eyes. 

“Merry Christmas, Homer!” said old 
Tally. 

For a full minute Homer lay paralyzed, 
regarding the impossible figure that sat at 
the foot of his bed grinning at him. Was 
he still dreaming? But, no, the evil smell 
of that atrocious tobacco was no dream. 
Homer was fastidious and the reek of 
Tally’s pipe offended him. 

‘““Who are you?” he asked, his voice 
sounding like a voice out of a nightmare. 
Tally grinned more broadly, but did not 


reply. 

“Trouble with you tenderfeet is this,’”’ he 
said instead: ‘‘You got an idea you can 
come into the hills and hide. You ain’t got 
sense enough to realize that out here we 
see everything that happens and hear every 
noise that’s made. We take note of things. 
It’s part of our life training. It’s the way 
we live. Now you might have hid in a big 
city, Homer, and got away with it— 
maybe—especially if you’d laid under cover 
long enough for them whiskers of yours to 
sprout a little longer. But here—why, 
Homer, even a deer finds it hard to hide 
out here!” 

“T—I don’t know what you’re talking 
about.” 

Homer started to rise, but Tally mo- 
tioned him back. And in the same moment 
Homer noticed the shiny old revolver. 

“Maybe not—maybe not!” Tally con- 
ceded good-humoredly. ‘‘Tenderfeet are 
mighty thick-headed thataway I’ve no- 
ticed. But you'll get it before you’re 
through with me—and you'll get it good!” 

His wise old eyes flitted about the place 
and came to the traveling bag which hung 
above Homer’s head. 

“Ts it all there?” he asked casually. 

“What do you mean?” 

“T said is it all there?” 

Into the old man’s voice had crept a 
metallic ring. Homer recognized it as 
something dangerous, and it terrified him. 

“Tt’s all there!’’ he whispered. 

Old Tally relaxed again and grinned. 

‘““How nice!’”’ he simpered. ‘‘How per- 
fectly lovely!” 

For several minutes there was silence. 
These two, the hunted and the hunter, 
were alone in the remote solitudes. All 
about them lay the awful hush of the snow- 
bound wilderness. Tally rested. Homer’s 
nerve came back to him as he grew more 


(Concluded on Page 162) 
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For comfort, service 
and good looks 


Save shoe money. Leather shoes are very high in price, but 
here’s a good looking shoe of rich brown duck, black leather 
trimmed, that you can buy at half the price of leather shoes, 
for everyday wear during the spring and summer. 


The Top Notch Service Shoe is made with extension soles of 
brown rubber that look just like leather soles—durable, springy 
and waterproof. The shoe needs no “breaking in’’—the pliable 
duck and a fine cork insole make it cool and comfortable from 
the first moment you put it on. 


‘OP NOTC} 


This durable, economical Top Notch Shoe is made by the 
manufacturers of the famous Top Notch line of rubber foot- 
wear—rubbers and arctics that are made to a quality standard— 
better looking, better fitting and of better materials than 
ordinary rubbers and arctics. 





Below is another splendid, athletic looking Top Notch Shoe— 
fine white or tan duck with black leather trimmings and 
corrugated, non-slip sole of live, springy rubber—a shoe that 
is a money saver, especially for boys, who wear out shoes fast. 
Write for the name of the Top Notch dealer who sells these 
good looking, long wearing shoes in your town. 


Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., Dept. C, Beacon Falls, Conn. 


New York Boston Chicago 
Minneapolis Kansas City San Francisco 


The ‘‘Gym-Bal’”’ 


Made of exceptionally 
strong, high quality white 
or tan duck with black 
leather trimmings and ankle 
patch. Has the real athletic 
look 
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HELDON Worm Gear Axles for motor trucks are 
built on the locomotive axle principle, the same 
construction employed in building locomotive and freight 
car axles, which Carry the Freight Tonnage of the 


World. 


Sheldon Axles stand the tremendous side-strain im- 
posed on a truck axle when going over crowned roads, 
cobbled and uneven pavements, turning corners, and 
striking car tracks and curbs. 

It is an engineering fact that the side-strain on a truck 
axle caused by skidding is proportionately greater than 
that on a locomotive axle when taking a curve at high 
speed. Thus one appreciates the necessity for the same 
strength in motor-axle construction that is needed in 
locomotive and freight car axles. 


Before buying a motor truck see that it is equipped 
with Sheldon Axles; their strength means low maintenance 
costs. There is a Sheldon-equipped truck built in every 
size from 14-ton to $-ton capacity, and for every purpose. 


The Sheldon booklet puts the Axle question in its 
right light. Write for it. 


SHELDON AXLE & SPRING CO. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Sheldon Axles for Motor Trucks 
and Sheldon Springs for Trucks and Automobiles 
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Axles built on the Locomotive Principl 
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REG.U.S.PAT. OFF, 


Look this Sheldon trade-mark 
cast on the housing al the rear end 
of the worm gear. It identifies a 
Sheldon Axle and is your assurance 
of strength, long lij safely, and 
economy of upkeep. 


-arry the Freight Tonnage of the World 
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from Now---- 


Will your motor boat orlaunch 
be ready for a summer of 
happy week-ends? 

Now is the time to get your 
boat ready to “take the 
water” for her first spin. And 
how about the engine? 

















=F Four- 
Cylinder 
Motors 


for all boats up to 30 ft., make 
as high as 20 miles an hour 
with 17 ft. boats—proportion- 
ate speed with other lengths. 
Can be set on any practical 
slant of the boat without in- 
terfering with oiling system. 
Standardized — water-cooled 
—vibrationless and very 
quiet. Extra large bearings— 
trouble-proof oiling system. 


Universal four-cylinder mo- 
tors are universally used to 
operate stationary and por- 
table lighting plants, farm 
machinery, pump outfits, con- 
crete mixers, etc. 


Write for Bulletin No.29 on 
Marine Motors or Bulletin 
No. 30 on Lighting Plants. 





























Universal Motor Company 
Sta. 45 Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


The U.S.War Dept. used over 1,500 
Universals in the Army and Navy. 
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DO YOU ~ 
INTEND TO BUILD ? 
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1920 ART PLAN BOOKS—“ Modern Bungalows” 
containing plans and photos, interior and exterior 
of 75 new, artistic large and small bungalows. 
“Modern Homes”; 50 larger residences of distinc- 
tion and beauty; many 2-story; all proved practical; 
suited to any climate. Either book postpaid $1; 
both $1.50. Send today; newest and best home ideas 
in America, 

AURELIUS SWANSON CO., Building Department 
1004 State National Bk. Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 



















Old Sown Ci ; 
EVERY STROKE COUNTS 

Laze along in the alder shadows or shoot through 
swift water, an ‘*Old Town Canoe”’ will obey every 
move of your paddle. Light as a bubble, graceful as 
a swan, but staunch as a scow. Write for catalog. 
3000 canoes in stock. $67 up. At dealer’s or factory. 

OLD TOWN CANOE Co. 

953 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 
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(Concluded from Page 159) 
thoroughly awake. He watched Tally. 
The old man did not look formidable 
slumped down in the clumsy chair. If he 
would lay aside that gun for a moment. 
Wait! Perhaps 

“Suppose we split it?’’ Homer’s voice 
was mellow and upon his stubbly face ap- 
peared the million-dollar smile, the smile 
that had made the Garland City Bank 
famous; the smile that had led it to its 
undoing. “‘You and I. There’s plenty in 
that bag to make us both rich—for life. 
Nobody knows—nobody but you and f: 

For several minutes Tally was silent 
again, studying that smile with the dis- 
passionate gaze of one analyzing a noxious 
insect. And again when he spoke it was 
with apparent irrelevance. 

“Troublewith this poor oldworld of ours,” 
he said sadly, “‘is that the smarter people 
become, the more confidence they’ll put in 
an honest man. And the more they learn 
to judge a man’s honesty by his smile. Yes, 
sir; folks just can’t help trusting a man they 
like! Some men are born with a smile that 
gets people. You’re that kind, Homer. 
Out in the city they’re too busy to analyze 
a man’s ways and find out if they’re 
genuine or bogus. But when a man sees a 
lot of criminals he learns that a big pro- 
portion of ’em are easy smilers. 

“I was a policeman once—a good one 
too. I could have spotted you, Homer. I 
could have seen at a glance that there was 
too much white at the upper edge of your 
eye. What’s the use? Maybe I could, 
maybe I couldn’t. For no man can be 
more than human.”’ 

Tally was getting rested and he was very 
hungry. 

“Well, Homer,” he said, rising briskly, 
“T got to be your guest to-night. No other 
way out of it. I’m afraid to go home in the 
dark.” His grotesque humor came to the 
surface again, as it always did when he was 
pleased with himself. He took two bits of 
jingling steel from his pocket and ad- 
vanced toward the bed. ‘‘Now if it’ll hold 
out its li’l’ paddies,” he said, “‘ Uncle Tally’ll 
put its li'l’ bracelets on.”’ 

For a brief moment Homer lay still, 
watching Tally. Then a cunning look shot 
for an instant through the pale blue eyes 
and was gone. But Tally had seen it. 
Homer started to swing his feet to the floor. 

“Why of course,” he said heartily. 

But again Tally motioned him to lie 
down. 

“Naughty, naughty!”’ chuckled the old 
man. ‘Li'l’ rascal! Would he fool his 
Uncle Tally? Why, Homer, you got the 
most expressive eyes I ever saw! You 
thought it all out in a flash, though. You 
says to yourself, ‘I’ll hold out my hands, 
then when this poor weak old man starts 
to snap the cuffs on me—zam! I’ll hit him 
and knock him plumb into the fireplace!’ 
Why, Homer, how could you? Where is 
your sense of hospitality?” 

The robber’s face was white and his blue 
eyes shone like two polished pieces of pale 
jade. He sank back once more. 

“Turn over on your stummick!”’ 

Again Homer caught that metallic qual- 
ity in the old man’s voice. Again his eyes 
wandered to the shiny revolver, toward 
which one twitching old trigger finger was 
yearning wistfully. He turned on his face. 

“Behind your back!” said Tally cheer- 
fully. ‘‘Put ’em behind your back!” 

Slowly the hands came back. There was 
a click of steel—and Homer’s dreams of 
South America were over, 


It was daylight. Old Tally Potter had 
not slept a wink, but he had eaten and he 
had conversed with Homer Shelmick and 
now he was as full of the happy joy of life 
as a red-hot hornet in the middle of August. 
He had knocked a couple of boards from 
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the bunk and with them manufactured a 
rude pair of ski. 

“Course I might have made a sled and 
hauled you out over the snow myself,” he 
said. ‘But as this is probably your last 
outing for a long time why I guess I’ll just 
let you go down to Watts under your own 
steam. Say, Homer, you missed all the fun 
of livin’ when you chose the wrong end of 
this game! You sure did! There’s more 
fun in a man hunt than you could get out 
of all the stolen money in. the world! If 
you could have seen your face now when 
you opened your eyes and saw me sittin’ 
there”—the old sheriff cackled like a de- 
lighted hyena. “It was worth missin’ a 
meal and walkin’ into this dern brush 
patch just to see it!” 

“How did you find me?” 

Homer’s curiosity had been burning all 
night. He asked the question in a dull, 
spiritless manner. 

“T got a clew,” said Tally. 

“What was it?” 

Old Tally took the can of dehydrated 
poe from his pocket and set it on the 
table. 

“And then I found this.”” He put the 
little alder chip beside the can of potatoes. 
“When I saw that fresh chip why of course 
I knew that somebody up here in the 
brush had been choppin’—either to-day or 
yesterday. It was easy.” 

““But—but—I can’t see how the can of 
dehydrated potatoes—how could it have 
betrayed me? I can’t see ——” 

“Of course you can’t! Criminals never 
see. If they did they wouldn’t! A criminal 
is a poor fool!” 

Old Tally went to the door and looked 
out. The air was still full of snow. He 
came spryly back and strapped the travel- 
ing bag upon his own back. 

“You ought to carry it,” he complained, 
“you bein’ a young man. Besides, my 
rheumatism is goin’ to give me hell after 
this lil’ party of ours. But you’ll have 
troubles enough without havin’ to bother 
with a pack. Homer, I’m sorry for you. 
But you can’t wade this soft snow. So 
you'll have to ride these here homemade 
ski I’ve fixed for you. And believe me, 
Homer, before we get to Watts Station 
you're goin’ to fall down and run your fool 
head into the snow a million times!” 

“Let me go!” The young man’s voice 
was desperate, agonizing, the voice of a 
damned soul looking over the edge of hell. 
“I’m young. I didn’t realize—you let me 
go and take it all!” 

“Sorry?” asked Tally curiously. ‘‘Be- 
ginnin’ to be sorry?” 

“Yes, it’s an awful thing! Let me go! 
What good will it do you? You have the 
money now!”’ 

“When I was a policeman,” said old 
Tally thoughtfully, ‘I noticed that it was 
always that way. I noticed that a criminal 
always got sorry—after he was caught. 
Trouble was he didn’t start early enough. 
The time to get sorry, Homer, is just before 
you commit the crime. But none of ’em 
think about that. Always sorry after 
they’re caught. Sometimes seemed to me 
they wasn’t near so sorry for what they’d 
done as they were that they’d been caught. 
Funny, ain’t it?” 

They were ready to start. Old Tally 
looked about the place. 

“Ought to eat a little bite before we go,” 
he said. ‘Nothin’ cooked, Homer? Say, 
you were a shiftless housekeeper!’ His 
eyes fell upon the can of dehydrated po- 
tatoes sitting on the table. 

“These’ll do!”” he chuckled. ‘But gosh 
a’mighty, Homer, what a funny Christmas 
dinner! Let’s have some coffee to wash 
down them dehydrated spuds.” He built 
up the fire. 

Twenty minutes later old Tally looked 
back toward the little fir thicket. Above 
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the snow-burdened trees a tiny wisp 
smoke was curling, vanishing in the falli) 
snow. 

““Who’d have looked there for a hidi 
criminal?’”” thought the old sheriff. 
guess the boys will admit that a hunch 
hokum now! But I wonder what <¢ 
Daddy Pimble’s goin’ to say when he s¢ 
Homer?” 

The prisoner made one more despairi 
effort. 

“Think!” he said hoarsely—‘ thin 
man! This is Christmas Day! Would y 
deliver me over to a hell on earth, a whc 
life in prison—on Christmas Day?” 

“Sure!” said old Tally happily. “Y 
bet! You do a little thinkin’ yourse 
Homer! Think how happy all them po 
farmers down at Garland City’s goin’ to| 
when they get my telephone message t} 
evenin’, relayed over the telegraph wir 
And all them friends that trusted you—t) 
friends you stung just before you left! Y; 
bet I'll think! And’’—here the old sher 
relapsed once more into his absurd humor. 
“‘and whenever Uncle Tally thinks of li 
Homer’s face he’ll think of that thousar 
dollars reward ‘he’s goin’ to get! Come 
now! Let’s see it shake its li’l’ footsies! Vj 
got to get down to Watts Station afo 
dark or we'll be sleepin’ in the snow.” 

It was nearly night when Tally Pott, 
reached Watts Station with an exhausts 
prisoner. Tally himself was barely able: 
walk. But his grotesque humor persiste 
even in the wording of the telegram whi 
he sent over the telephone wire to | 
relayed on to Garland City and the worl 
This was old Tally’s telegram: 


“Garland City Savings and Commerci 

Bank, 

“Garland City, California: 

“Homer says it was all a mistake. FE 
thought he was taking home a mess) 
lettuce in his market bag. Homer sa 
Merry Christmas and he'll bring all thi 
lettuce back as soon as he’s able to ric 
the ski without standing on his head ever 
fifteen or twenty feet. 

“TALLY POTTER, Sheriff.” 


“Tt’ll cost a lot to send that,” said ol 
Tally, “but it’s worth it. I’ll take it out: 
that thousand dollars reward.”’ 

The traveling bag was opened in tl 
presence of several Watts Station mel 
who acted as admiring witnesses to mal 
it all perfectly legal. Len Williams an 
Tally Potter counted the money, It w 
all there. Old Daddy Pimble’s eyes stuc 
out like affrighted door knobs. 

“Lord a’mighty, Tally!’ he piped tren 
ulously. | ‘‘You—you could have g 
away with the whole smear, couldn’t you 
And nobody’d ever been the wiser!” 

Old Tally Potter turned upon Dadd 
Pimble a cold menacing eye. Daddy Pin 
ble quailed, for this was not the eye wit 
wae his friend Tally usually regarde 

im. 

“That sounds to me like you was col 
templatin’ somepin’!”’ said Tally—‘‘som 
pin’ felonious! Speakin’ as sheriff of th 
county, I’m wonderin’ if I hadn’t betti 
arrest you too! I’m gettin’ suspicious || 
these Chanowah men—when I can go ol. 
in the brush anywheres and find a ban 
robber.” 

Daddy Pimble cackled uneasily an 
affected to treat it as a joke. But Tall 
Potter’s eye continued to view him wit. 
manifest suspicion and the cold chills bi. 
gan to creep up the old man’s backboni 
Presently Daddy Pimble slid unostenti. 
tiously out of the door and went lopin| 
away through the deep snow, going hom) 
Old Tally Potter peered through the wil 
dow and chuckled. 

“That evens it up with old Dadd 
Pimble!” he said. ‘‘And now this is tl 
end of a perfect day!” 
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“An exciting story, please!” 
How many times have those words 


been spoken over the desk at the 
Public Library! 


Exciting stories! How much in demand 
they are with the readers of the popular maga- 
zines! The love for them is universal; it begins 
and ends with no one class or creed. 

Pathé Motion Picture Serials are always exciting; 
they are written, produced and acted for the great 
public that wishes to be lifted for a little while from the 
humdrum facts of everyday life. They are thrilling, 
entertaining and always clean. There is a motion 
picture theatre in your vicinity that shows Pathé serials; 
it will be easy to find it! 

Now showing; Ruth Roland in ‘‘The Adventures of 
Ruth”’; George B. Seitz in ‘‘ Bound and Gagged’’; Pearl 
White in ‘“‘The Black Secret’’ from Robert W.Chambers’ 
book ‘‘In Secret’’; Jack Dempsey in ‘‘ Daredevil Jack.” 

Coming; ‘‘ Trailed by Three”’ with Frances Mann 
and Stuart Holmes; George B. Seitz in ‘‘ Pirate Gold,’”’ 
(with Marguerite Courtot) and others. 


Pathe Exchange, Inc., & 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
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A Pioneer of Pioneers 


Winton. was one of the frst .in time and has always 





been one of the first in distinction among cars that stand 
out in the crowd. 






Sturdiness and power are as mucha part of that person- 
ality as are line and color, comfort and convenience. 





That ideal of construction has naturally involved a chas- 
sis built upon Timken-Detroit Axles as its foundation. 
As makers of these axles, we are proud of their share 
in the upbuilding and maintenance of the reputation, at 
home and abroad, of twenty-eight great American cars. 





















_ Cadillac Detroit Electric Jordan Moon Shaw 
F | y / Columbia Dorris Liberty Noma Singer 
Columbia Taxi Essex Maxwell- Pan American Velie 
Crawford Hanson Chalmers ReVere Westcott 
Cunningham Holmes McFarlan Riddle Winton 
Daniels Hudson Metz Root & Vandervoort 
















THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY Vy 
Detroit, Michigan Vv 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


in a single man. Experience has not justi- 
fied this. When the responsibility is upon 
the individual he cannot shirk it. -When it 
is placed in a body of men the individual 
can find shelter behind that body: when 
called to account for the manner in which 
he has exercised his power: 

For-the same reason there is a deadly 
inertia:in a board or commission: which is 
not so likely to be found in the individual. 
It is a true saying that “‘What)is:every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business.”’ It 
| is equally true that when several members 
| of a board or commission share a given 
responsibility no one of them feels that 
responsibility so keenly as though he bore 
it alone. Good and efficient public service 
makes it mandatory that responsibility be 
| fixed:definitely. Then only can a public 
| official be held to a strict accountability. 
| Responsibility can be definitely placed only 

if it be reposed in an individual. For these 
| reasons we. placed at the head of each of 

the nine departments an individual, whom 
| we called a director, and not a board or 
| eommission. 
In his recent autobiography Henry Wat- 
| terson illuminates this point: 


. “Patriotism cries: ‘God give us men,’ 

but the parties say: ‘Give us votes and 

| offices,’ and Congress proceeds to create 

a commission. Thus responsibilities are 
| shirked and places are multiplied.” 





-It may happen, however, that the head 
of a department, upon some important 
question of policy, would like the advice of 

) able and experienced men. We therefore 

| provided advisory committees. The mem- 

_ bers serve without pay. We have found 

| that many of the ablest men in the state 

| are perfectly willing to serve upon an ad- 
visory committee without pay, though they 
could not be induced to take a salaried 
position. 

| In this way we avail ourselves of the best 
talent within the state upon the various 
subjects of state administration. 

Our Civil Administrative Code provides 
for the various subordinate officers within 
the several departments. It does not, how- 
ever, attempt to define their precise duties. 
These duties are prescribed in rules and 
regulations formulated by the head of the 
department, and not by statutelaw. Much 
debate arose over this proposition. It was 
objected that this conferred too much 
power upon the individual head of a depart- 
ment. Many thought that the code should 
define precisely the duties of the heads of 
divisions in the several departments. 


No Red Tape—No Sinecures 


In my judgment to have adopted that 
theory would have greatly impaired the effi- 
ciency of the code. Red tape would havein- 
evitably crept in. Much of the delay, the 
inconvenience, even the inaction which re- 
sults from what we call red tape is not so 
much the fault of the official as it is of the 
law. This is true alike of laws of the state 
legislatures and of Congress. Where Con- 
gress in launching government into some 

_ new activity hascreated a bureau or division 
the lawmakers have customarily gone into 
infinite detail; they have prescribed with 
exactitude the duties of each official; they 
have so limited and delimited the powers 
to be exercised that the bureau or division 
is in no sense under the control or direction 
of the head of the department to which it 
belongs. The result is inevitable. Instead 
of actually molding and directing a single 
department in all its parts he becomes the 
presiding officer over a large number. of 
bureaus, each of which is practically inde- 
pendent of all the others. 

It is said that there are ten departments 
of government at Washington. That is so 
only in name. In fact, there are many 

_ times ten independent and practically un- 
related agencies of government there. No 
department under these circumstances can 
avoid becoming rigid and law bound, and 
red tape necessarily becomes therule. If, 
instead, the department head were author- 
ized to prescribe the duties of subordinates 
the red tape would largely disappear. The 
responsible head would have power com- 
mensurate with his responsibility. Instead 
of an inert mass you would have a living 
organism with an actual head. 

Democracy has been afraid of itself, and 

_ of its own chosen officials, and has hedged 
them about with so many restrictions that 





genuine efficiency has been well-nigh im- 
possible. We have framed our laws as 
though they: were to execute themselves, 
providing in detail for every contingency, 
leaving no means by which the head-could 
meet unforeseen contingencies. We have 
gone on the theory that we could tie men’s 
hands for evil, but at the same time leave 
them free for good. 

All the officials created by the Illinois 
Administrative Code are required to devote 
all theirtime-to the public service. One 
unexpected but considerable advantage of 
this is that it greatly relieves the pressure 
upon the governor for public appointments. 
In innumerable instances men who believe 
that their party services entitle them to a 
public appointment have withdrawn their 
applications when they learned that they 
must give all their time to the public service 
if they received appointment. There are 
no sinecures under the code. This being 
fully understood makes the question of 
public employment very much like that of 
employment in private industry. In other 
words, our main difficulty has been in find- 
ing the men we want for the various places 
to be filled. 


How the Code Has Worked 


One of the best results of the new system 
is that respect for government has been 
enhanced greatly in the minds of the people. 
They see that:the men on the public pay 
roll are devoting themselves to their work 
just as men in private employment. They 
approve of the business methods that are 
everywhere employed and that are possible 
only under some such organization as ours. 
When people respect their government they 
support it more loyally and are not likely 
to respond to the appeal of the enemies of 
our institutions. This in itself is a great 
gain. 

The chief officials under the code, such 
as directors of departments, have their of- 
fices in the capitol at Springfield. The di- 
rectors of departments and the adjutant 
general, who is the head of the military 
department of the state, constitute the 
governor’s cabinet. The governor thus is 
in daily touch with every activity of the 
state government. If a weakness develops 
in the remotest part of the state he has 
the means at hand to correct it promptly 
through the head of the proper department. 
The head of the department in turn, 
through his chiefs of division, over whom 
he has complete control, can at once reach 
the weak spot. 

The Administrative Code was so com- 
plete a revolution in state government that 
it was confidently predicted that it would 
encounter trouble in the next succeeding 
legislature. When that General Assembly 
met, however, in January, 1919, so com- 
pletely had the Administrative Code suc- 
ceeded that not a single bill was introduced 
to repeal it or to modify it in any substan- 
tial way. Indeed, all bills introduced were 
so drawn as to fit into the code. 

In Illinois our legislature meets once in 
two years, and we therefore appropriate for 
two years in advance. In the winter of 
1917 appropriations were made for the 
period commencing July 1, 1917, and end- 
ing June 30, 1919. Though these appro- 
priations were based upon prewar prices 
and conditions, which, of course, were very 
much more favorable than those which 
prevailed during the war, yet at the end of 
the two years’ period there was an unex- 
pended balance in every department of the 
government save one. 

That the government created under the 
Civil Administrative Code functioned well 
is ‘best shown by the fact that we went 
through the entire period of the war with- 
out any extraordinary session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Among the departments created, as has 
been seen, was the Department of Finance. 
Its director exercises general supervision 
over the finances of the state. He provides 
a uniform system of bookkeeping; he ap- 
proves or disapproves of all vouchers; he is 
in constant touch with the financial affairs 
of the state. In addition it is his duty to 
prepare a budget of estimated expenditures 
and receipts, to be submitted to each 
regular session of the General Assembly. 
In the exercise of his general supervision 
over expenditures he in effect begins the 
preparation of the budget a biennium in 
advance. That is, on July 1, 1917, in 
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“Intelligent” Eating 


A cheese sandwich, a cold 
piece of pie, and a cup of 
coffee, all swallowed whole, 
represent the luncheon of 
thousands of business men 
and women. 


This method of eating is 
certain to result in some 
slight form of indigestion. 


The routine use of Beeman’s 
Original Pepsin Gum ten 
minutes after each meal will 
go a long way toward cor- 
recting the faulty mastication 
at a meal. 





American Chicle Company 


New York Cleveland 
Chicago Kansas City 
San Francisco Rochester 
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“Force—force to the uttermost,” we told Germany. 


In August, 1918, the great Navy and War Office Building in Washington 
was nearing completion. The Government was waiting! The doors were being 
made in Oshkosh, Wisconsin, at the Paine Lumber Company plant, the biggest 
veneered-door factory in the world. Abruptly came a telegram stating “abso- 
lute necessity, complete shipment, 1,200 doors tomorrow night.” Tomorrow 
night — and it was then 5 P. M. with not a single door ready. 


They put it up to Jim Dowling, who runs the giant 6-drum-sander. Jim knew 
the Government specification called for a high class finish on these veneered doors. 
He knew that previous orders had been sandpapered with coarse, medium and fine 
garnet paper— twice through the machines. A two days’ job, not one. Unless - - 


“If only garnet paper would stand the gaff of a ‘once through’ finish,” Jim 
thought, on his way homie. “Once through; chances are ten to one that the heat 
and increased pressure would crumple the garnet paper or fill it up, and covering 
the drums with fresh garnet paper would set me back two hours, Nothing doing!” 


But an hour later as Jim opened his evening paper his eyes fell on the words 
“Force, force to the uttermost—U. S. reply to Germany.” That settled it—he 
would take the chance. 


All the next day under the increased pressure, the sanding rolls, covered with 
fast-cutting Speed-grits, whirred against the hardwood doors—all day long this 
team of drum-sanders cheerfully labored under the strain of their double task. 
Machine and Speed-grits held out—by quitting time the job was done. 


“Some day’s work, Jim,” said the superintendent as he startedon the jump for the 
manager's office with the production sheets. “But man, what a test for sandpaper,” 
retorted Jim. “Take it any way you like—when it comes to sandpaper, you 
can't beat Speed-grits,” 

Good workmen know the difference. 


Send today for “The Difference Book.” Address the Manning 
Abrasive Company, Factory and Laboratory, Troy, NewYork. Sales 
Offices in all principal cities. 
Look for Manning Abrasive 
Co. in your telephone book. 







Speed:-grits 


comes in the 
following varieties: 






Jim Dowling says that 
Speed-grits can’t be 
beat. He looks on the 
back of each sheet for 
this trade mark, 






GARNET PAPER 
GaRNET CLOTH 
GARNET COMBINATION 
FLINT PAPER 
Ke (Sandpaper) 
> EMERY CLOTH 
EMERY PAPER 
METALITE CLOTH 
HANpby ROLLs 
Grinpinc Discs 
DuRITE CLOTH 
DuRITE COMBINATION 
DURUNDUM PAPER 
DuRUNDUM CLOTH 


















Don’t say Sandpaper 
Say Speed-grits 
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approving or disapproving vouchers and 
investigating into financial conditions, he 
was gathering information all the while to 
enable him intelligently to judge what the 
appropriations should be for the next bien- 
nium. Our last General Assembly met in 
January of last year. The director of 
finance had a budget ready. That. budget 
was submitted to me, and by me, in turn, 
transmitted to the General Assembly. 

The old way was for each official who 
expended public money to make an esti- 
mate of what he desired and to submit that 
direct to the General Assembly, without 
revision by anyone. He always asked for 
what he needed, and usually for more, and 
therefore the legislature, no matter how 
earnestly it tried to meet its duty, had to 
guess at the amount of appropriations. All 
this is changed in the budget submitted by 
the director of finance. He had, in the first 
place, the information he had acquired as 
to the needs of the various activities of the 
state in the exercise of his power of general 
supervision over the finances, and in addi- 
tion he had been able to investigate, him- 
self, when a request was made by any 
official charged with the expenditure of 
money, as to the exact needs of the case. 
The budget thus submitted went before the 
appropriations committees of the House 
and the Senate, and with very few changes 
was enacted into law. 

The last appropriations made before the 
war were made in the first half of 1915 for 
the biennium beginning July 1, 1915. The 
percentage of increase in total appropria- 
tions for the current biennium, which be- 
gan July 1, 1919, as compared with that 
biennium, is but a little more than half as 
great as it was for the preceding four-year 
period. This was accomplished despite the 
fact that the purchasing power of the dollar 
had constantly grown less. 

The revenues of the state are derived 
from indirect sources, such as fees for 
various services rendered by the state, a 
tax upon gross premiums of insurance com- 
panies, a tax upon the gross revenues of the 
Illinois Central Railroad Company, a fran- 
chise tax upon corporations, inheritance 
taxes, and so on, and a general property 
tax. The last-named tax is levied at such a 
rate as to raise revenue sufficient, together 
with the indirect revenue, to defray the 
expenses of the state government. 


The Book of Estimates, Unlimited 


The general property tax for state pur- 
poses in 1917 was ninety cents on the hun- 
dred dollars. In 1918 we were able to 
reduce this from ninety to seventy-five 
cents on the hundred dollars. In 1919 the 
basis of taxation was changed from one- 
third to one-half of the actual cash value. 
The rate for that year was fixed at forty 
cents on the hundred dollars, which would 
be equivalent to sixty cents upon the old 
basis—a reduction of twenty per cent as 
compared with the tax rate of the preceding 
year, or a one-third reduction in two years. 
These reductions were due partly to the 
normal increase in indirect revenues, but 
largely to increased economy under the 
Civil Administrative Code with the budg- 
etary system. 

Requests for appropriations from the 
various départments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are made up in what is called the 
Book of Estimates. That interesting volume 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
totals something like $1,100,000,000. The 
same departments of Government in the 
Book of Estimates for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1921, recently submitted to Con- 
gress, ask for a sum in excess of $4,800,000,- 
000, or more than four times the amount 
requested before the war. It also appears 
that by some oversight appropriations al- 
ready made for which payment must be 
made during the next fiscal year had been 
omitted and that, in fact, the real estimates 
as submitted by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in the Book of Estimates and in his 
annual report totaled for the next fiscal 
year, in round numbers, $5,250,000,000. 
This in spite of the fact that the war has 
been practically over for almost fifteen 
months. 

Surely no further argument for a national 
budget is needed than this. Remember 
that these estimates are made up by chiefs 
of divisions or heads of bureaus. They are 
transmitted through the head of the de- 
partment to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
He has no authority to reduce or to alter 
them in any way. They are simply com- 
piled by him and become the Book of 
Estimates, and are thus transmitted to the 
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Congress of the United States. It is need- 
less to say that the chief of a division or a 
bureau in getting up his estimates is not 
likely to be modest in his requests. It is 
human nature for him to exaggerate the 
importance of his own division, particularly 
if he be an efficient official. His division is 
his little world and he likes to see it expand. 
He has no responsibility for raising the 
moneys with which the expenses are to be 
met and he sees only how many more 
things he could do if he had more money. 
He does not realize that there is an amount 
of total expenditure beyond which the Gov- 
ernment cannot safely go. 

I have had some experience in business, 
In several instances I have been connected 
with the management of corporations hay- 
ing scattered manufacturing plants. Time 
and again I have seen the managers of 
those plants come to the board with re- 


quests for additions and betterments which | 


would have bankrupted the company if 
they had been granted. And yet usually 
the managers believed, and had figures to 
justify their faith, that these additions and 
betterments would be enormously profit- 
able to the company. Of course many, if 
not most, of these requests had to be denied. 
For there is not in this world such a thing 
as unlimited wealth, and this applies to 
government just as it applies to private 
business. Every individual, just as every 
institution, private or public, is limited in 
income and must adjust his expenditures to 


his income if he would avert disaster. This 


is equally true of government. 


Wanted: An Official Money Saver 


If the government be a very rich one, 
like ours, greater care is required to avoid 
exceeding our income than with a smaller 
or poorer government. The division chief 
unconsciously says to himself, ‘‘ What dif- 
ference would a few hundred thousand dol- 
lars make to a government such as ours?” 
Each cabinet officer is interested in the 
work of his department as a whole. He 
desires accomplishment. That is natural 
and commendable. Accomplishment for 
him means the expansion of his department, 
and this means increased expenditures. 
There is now no one in the Government 
who is primarily charged with the duty of 
cutting down expenditures. 

There ought to be someone whose spe- 
cial duty it is to look at the other side of 
the national ledger. The Treasury Depart- 


ment was originally designed to do this — 


very thing. However, many other duties 
that in no way pertain to a department of 
finance have been laid upon it, until it, too, 
has become in a measure a spending depart- 
ment. The public-health service, public 
buildings, the coast guard are all activi- 
ties that have no proper place in the 
Treasury Department. If it were restored 
to its original form and given real super- 
vision over all the finances of the Govern- 
ment and required to prepare an annual 
budget we should have someone on the 
executive side who would check the con- 
stant tendency of the other departments 
to enlarge their activities, to employ addi- 
tional men and to increase expenses. 

To make the Treasury Department effec- 
tive for this purpose Congress would have 
to provide it with adequate budget-making 
machinery. It would have to authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to reduce, or 
eliminate altogether, items from the vari- 
ous estimates submitted to him. It would 
be interesting to know just how many 
activities taken on in the various depart- 
ments to meet the exigencies of the war 
have been continued, and are included in 
the Book of Estimates recently submitted 
to Congress. These would have been dis- 
covered and eliminated by the Treasury 
Department if it had budgetary powers. It 
is safe to say that the Book of Estimates 
for the next fiscal year would not now total 
$5,250,000,000. 

The chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission recently stated before the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House that on 
April 1, 1917, the total number of employees 
in the executive civil service in the District 
of Columbia alone was 37,908; that on 
October 31, 1919, almost a year after the 
Armistice was signed, that number was 
102,950. Who can doubt that appropriate 
budgetary machinery would have revealed 
some way by which that number could have 
been greatly reduced? 

There is no one in the Government now 
whose reputation or fame depends upon his 
saving the money of the people of the 

(Concluded on Page 169) 
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HE main concern of the Buda Company today is not 

with immediate sales. Every engine which it can 
produce this year already is contracted for by 85 repre- 
sentative makers of American automotive products. 


No more forceful endorsement of Buda performance in 
the service of owners, no more impressive evidence of 
this engine’s reputation among experienced manufactur- 
ers, could be expressed than is revealed in this demand, 
which presses on the limits of our ‘present facilities. 


With this the situation, you may or may not be fortunate 
enough to secure Buda power, reliability and economy 
in the truck or tractor you buy this year. 


Whenever “you do have the opportunity to acquire a 
Buda-equipped product, you can be confident that it is 
powered with a finely made, well-designed, competent 
engine —the quality result of 39 years of engineering and 
manufacturing experience. 


THe Bupa Company, Harvey (Gisuss), I//. 
ESTABLISHED 1881 
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The Lincoln Motor 
operated under water 
at exhibitions and 
conventions for over 
3 years without dam- 
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Here 1s an actual instance of the saving made by the 
Lincoln idea of “fitting the motor to the machine.” 
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Not only is the first cost of this punch press less when the Lincoln 
Motor is used, but the daily cost of operation is cut in two and 
better production is secured. 


Lincoln Engineers do not depend on arbitrary ‘‘horse- power”? 
ratings to determine which motor is suited to a given machine. 
They go to the plant where the machine is made and by actually 
applying motors and testing the results, they arrive at one of right 

type and size to do the work most economically. 


When you buy machinery of any kind ask the 
manufacturer to have it tested and fitted with 
Lincoln Motors. 


age to windings. 
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"Link Up With Lincoln”? 
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Lincoln District Offices 


New York City 
Buffalo 
Syracuse 
Baltimore 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 
Detroit 
Columbus 
Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 
Boston 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Minneapolis 


Also Sold By The Fairbanks Co. 


Lincoln Motors are the only 
motors sold by the 22 
branches of The Fairbanks 
Co. under their famous Fair- 


banks “OK.” 


The Lincoln Electric Company 
General Offices and Factory, Cleveland, O. 
The Lincoln Electric Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto-Montreal 
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Lincoln Motors have been 
fitted to many machines in 
the following classes: 


Bakers’ Machinery 
Brick & Clay Machinery 
Cranes 

Crushers & Pulverizers 
Conveyors 

Elevators & Hoists 

Fans & Blowers 
Foundry Machinery 

Ice Machinery 

Machine Tools 

Paper Machinery 
Presses 

Pumps & Compressors 
Punches & Shears 
Textile Machinery 
Woodworking Machinery 








(Concluded from Page 166) 
United States. Everyone points with pride 
to the greater activities of his department. 
These all cost money. Now there ought to 
be someone somewhere in the Government 
whose claim to distinction will be that he has 
saved the expenditure of the public moneys. 
This would give some sort of balance. 
| The completed budget should be sub- 

mitted by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
the President, and by him transmitted to 
Congress. The President would thereby 
become responsible for the appropriations 
asked, and if these appropriations were ex- 
ceeded by Congress, Congress would have 
to take the responsibility for such excess, 
and the people would know whom to hold 
responsible. 

It is objected that to give the Treasury 
Department the powers I have urged above 
would introduce friction into the cabinet. 
Idonotsee this. The estimates are not asa 
matter of fact made up by cabinet officers, 
but by their division and bureau chiefs, and 
are adopted as a matter of course by the 

_ heads of the departments. Usually the 
contact with the Treasury - Department 
_ would be through the bureau or division 
chiefs of the other departments discussing 
their needs with the officials of the Treas- 
_ ury Department. As a rule, after general 
questions of policy had been decided upon, 
differences would be agreed upon in con- 
ference between these officials. If, how- 
ever, the matter were important and there 
was a real difference between the Secretary 
of the Interior, say, and the Secretary of 
| the Treasury, as to whether or not there was 

a real need for the appropriation asked for, 
| that could be referred to the President or 
the cabinet for adjustment. 

The system I am advising for the Federal 
Government is in substance the system we 
| have in force in Illinois. We have not found 
here that the budget-making powers of the 
department of finance have created any 
| serious trouble between its director and 
| the directors of the spending departments. 
| Though, of course, our total appropriations 
are small as compared with those of the 
_ Federal Government, I cannot see why the 
: same.results might not be expected. 





The Maker of the Budget 


Also, it is proposed by some of the advo- 
cates of the budget that it be prepared by 
a bureau lodged directly in the President’s 
office. This, I-think, would be a mistake. 
Unless the official responsible for the budget 

) be given high cabinet rank such as the 
Secretary of the Treasury now enjoys, the 
_ bureau chiefs would soon cease to pay any 
attention to such officer. This plan presup- 
'poses that. the President himself would 
prepare the budget through the executive 
_ bureau. Whatever his disposition might be 
Ido not believe he would find the time, and 
| the work of the bureau would become more 
and more perfunctory. A budget cannot 
| properly be made without the codperation 
of all the departments. This codperation 
would be more effective between cabinet 
Officials of equal rank than between such 
officials and an independent bureau respon- 
| sible directly to the President. Then, too, 
|that official who makes up the budget 
‘should also have general supervision over 
expenditures after the budget is made. In 
this way only can he acquire that familiar- 
‘ity with the needs of the Government which 


-will enable him to revise intelligently esti- 
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mates submitted to him. Such power of 
supervision, of course, the bureau proposed 
could not effectively exercise. 

The study and investigation made by the 
Treasury Department in the supervision of 
finances and the making of a budget would 
reveal the defects in the illogical and un- 
wieldy organization of departments, and 
thereby make possible the correction of 
such defects. There are innumerable ac- 
tivities of government which are divided 
between different departments. This means 
increased overhead expense, overlapping of 
duties, duplication of effort and added ex- 
pense. Public works, education, the health 
service—to name but a few—are all so 
distributed among various divisions and 
bureaus of various departments that they 
find it difficult to function. 








Trade Mark 


Portable 





Confusion Worse Confounded 


The chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, the Hon. James W. Good, 
has recently made the following statement: 

“To-day duplication in the government 
service abounds on every hand. For ex- 
ample, eight different departments of the 
Government, with large overhead organiza- 
tions, are engaged in engineering work in 
navigation, irrigation and drainage; eleven 
different bureaus are engaged in engineer- 
ing research; twelve different organizations 
are engaged in road construction; while 
twelve, with large overhead organizations, 
are engaged in hydraulic construction, and 
sixteen are engaged in surveying and map- 
ping. Sixteen different bureaus exercise 
jurisdiction over water-power development. 
Nine different organizations are collecting 
information on the consumption of coal. 
Forty-two different organizations, with 
overhead expenses, are dealing with the 
question of public health. The Treasury 
Department, the War Department, the In- 
terior, Department and the Department of 
Labor each has a bureau dealing with the 
question of general education. These de- 
partments operateindependently; instances 
of codperation between them are excep- 
tional. Hachofthesedepartmentsismanned 
at all times with an organization prepared 
to carry the peak of the load, and main- 
tains an expensive ready-to-serve personnel. 
A lack of coéperation in the executive 
departments necessarily leads to gross ex- 
travagance.” 

In the preparation of a genuine budget 
all these weaknesses and extravagances 
would be revealed. It would mean the 
beginning of a reorganization of the depart- 
ments, so as to modernize the organization 
of Government and bring it down to date. 
This is the first work needed for the recon- 
struction of which we have talked so much 
since the Armistice was signed. 

We have got to get down on a business 
basis, and should begin with the Govern- 
ment first of all. 

If at the same time provision were made 
to give the cabinet officers seats in Con- 
gress, without a vote of course, and requir- 
ing their attendance at certain times, we 
should have a codperation between Con- 
gress and the executive branch of Govern- 
ment which is needed if Government is 
properly to function. This contact between 
the two branches would tend toward an 
orderly evolution of the machinery of Gov- 
ernment to meet changing needs. 











Attaches to 
Any Electric 
Light Socket 
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OnicleuDrilling: in’ Metal or Wodd 


HESE tools can be easily carried direct to 
the work in any part of the shop or plant 
and used to great advantage on all forms of 
repair jobs, as well as production work. This 
means a positive saving of time and labor, and 


| 
lower costs. | | 
| 
} 
} 










Temco Tools start work instantly and can 
be operated in hard-to-get-at places. They will | 
help you keep up with production schedules. i! 
Let us tell you how they can be used to advan- | 
tage in your business. 

. Drills, Grinders, Buffers and Garage Outfits. Write for Catalogue. 


The Temco Electric Motor Co., Leipsic, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


PEARLS JEWELRY SILVERWARE 


EFFICIENT SERVICE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE &37™STREET 
NEW YORK 
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TRADE The “‘Lift-the-Dot” Fas- 


The DOT Lin tener made a reputation 


MARK holding the curtains of 
of Fasteners automobiles smooth and 


e snug. 
Now this sturdy, compact fas- 
tener is used on luggage, sport- 


Dot” Fastener ing goods, instrument cases, 


The ‘“‘Durable heavy clothing and other arti- 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


““Pay-roll nigger,’”’ he thought to him- 
self. ‘‘Can’t sell anybody in uniform noth- 
ing,” he said. 

““Gimme a ovehcoat,”’ the Wildcat coun- 
tered. “Ise out of de Army. Ise got mah 
red stripe. Gimme two bottles of ’spensive 
champagne.”’ He produced a roll of bills as 
big as his wrist. 

Bam! The first cork hit the ceiling. 

“Gimme de bottle. Ah drinks out of de 
bottle.” . 

A stranger drifted casually to the bar. 

“Did you get across, buddy?” he asked 
the Wildcat. 

The Wildcat set the champagne bottle 
down. 

“Across what, podneh?”’ 

“Was you in France?” 

The Wildcat snorted. 

“Tl say us wuz! Ah wuz in de first 
battle, de las’ battle and ey’ything in be- 
tween. Fust gallop outen de box Ah rounds 
me up fo’ty Germans. Dey gimme dis. fo’ 
dat.” He pointed to the Croix de Guerre. 

“You say you’re out of the Army now?” 

“Sho’ is!’ Got mah red stripe. Special 
discha’ge.” 

Another stranger drifted into the conver- 
sation. 

“Always go loaded for bear, I suppose?”’ 

“Sho’ do! I aims to pack a li’l equalizer 
all de time.” 

“Got one with you now?” 

“Restin’ heavy on mah laig. She talks 
free an’ easy when de time comes.” 

“Them new automatics sure is nice guns. 
Lemme see it,” the second stranger ad- 
dressed the Wildcat. 

The Wildcat produced a .45 service auto- 
matic which he had salvaged in France. 
The second stranger threw back the lapel 
of his-coat. 

“You are under arrest for carrying con- 


| cealed weapons, boy. Come with me.”’ He 


displayed a large nickel-plated star. ‘It’s 
against the law of this state. Probably 
cost_you a thousand-dollar fine or a year 
ava bAll 

The Wildcat’s eyes rolled violently. The 
first stranger spoke quickly. 

“Wait a minute, Al,”’ he said. ‘“‘Come 
here a minute, boy.’”’. He led the Wildcat 
a little apart. ‘‘I can fix it with that man 
for one hundred dollars.”’ 

A moment later-the Wildcat had trans- 
ferred one hundred dollars of his roll to the 
stranger. y 

“All Ah says is get him out of heah. Ah 
aims to stay. Sho’ is much ’bliged to you, 
podneh. Git dat man ’way fr’m heah.” A 
moment later the Wildcat again breathed 
the air of freedom. ‘‘Gimme some gin,” he 
said to the bartender. 

He absorbed three or four slugs of gin. 
He walked over to the crap table. 

“* Ah craves action wid de bones. «Shoots 
ten dollahs.”’ 

A pair of swarthy card players at one of 
the tables accommodated the Wildcat. 

“You lik-a to take da bones on a prom- 
enade?”’ : 

“Ten dollahs says so,” the Wildcat re- 
plied. He fished the dice out of his sock. 
“Shower down yo’ money, boy.’’ 

The younger Italian covered the bet. 

“Roll ’em,’’ he said. 

The Wildcat warmed the dice against his 
leg for an instant and then threw them 
across the green cloth. They battered 
sharply against the barrier at the edge of 
the table. 

‘“‘Ah reads seven. Shoots twenty dol- 
lars.” 

‘An’ a five side bet,” the other stranger 
proposed. ‘‘ You’re faded.” 

“Wham! Ah reads eleven. Ah lets it 
lay. Shoots fifty dollars.” 

“Twenty-five dollars is beeg enough. 
Twenty-five dollars limit.” 

The Wildcat picked up the rest of his 
winnings and left twenty-five dollars on the 
table. The Italian laid down a new-looking 
fifty-dollar bill and picked up the Wildeat’s 
crumpled currency. 

“Let ’em roll,” he said. 

“Lady Luck, at yo’ feet. Five an’ a 
dooce. Money,comehome. Shootstwenty- 
five dollars.” 

Again the stranger picked up the twenty- 
five dollars which the Wildcat threw down 
and replaced it with a fifty-dollar bill. 

“Roll ’em,”’ he said. 

In the course of the next thirty minutes 
the Wildcat had accumulated nearly a 
thousand dollars in new crisp bills from the 
Italian victims of hard luck. Time after 


de leggin’s.”’ 


time he had thrown down the limit bet of 
twenty-five dollars peeled from the roll of 
bills which he had carried from Bordeaux. 
When the Wildcat’s original roll had 
dwindled to twenty or thirty dollars the 
Italians displayed strenuous emotions. 

“TI quit-a da game. Da nigger for luck.” 

The Wildcat shifted his roll of new fifty- 
dollar bills deep into his pocket. 

“Dat’s all, white boy. Nex’ lesson Ah 
learns you som’thin’ new.” 

He turned to Lily, who was still at rest 
on her hind legs over behind the lunch 
counter, 

“Lily, tenshun!”’ he said. The goat 
stood upright. “Us travels.” 

A moment later—having forgot his 
blankets—the Wildcat and his mascot left 
the saloon. 


Ah don’ botheh work, 

Work don’ botheh me, j 
You. loses money on de two an’ th’ee. | 

Warmin’ up yo’ carcass wid a slug o’ gin, | 
Ramble ’em fo’ Lady Luck, 

You’s boun’ to win. 


Twenty minutes after the Wildcat left 
the saloon the gambling tables therein were 
raided. Among the fish in the jail-bound | 
dragnet were the two crap-shootin’ Italians 
who had contributed so many crisp new | 
fifty-dollar bills to the Wildcat’s luck. 

In the wake of the strolling Wildeat was 
a flashily dressed boy of the Wildcat’s color, 
Farther down the Bowery this individual 
addressed the Wildcat. 

“Boy, ain’t I seed you some place?” 

The Wildcat stopped and looked at the 
stranger, 


““Ah spects so. Me an’ Lily’s been roun’ | 


consid’able.”’ 
“Seems like I met up with you in France,” 
““Mebbe so,” the Wildcat conceded. 
“Them wuz de good ol’ days,” the 
stranger said. “‘Wisht I could get me back 
in a ol’ unifohm an’ be an army man again. 


Nuthin’ to do but shoot Germans an’ 


sleep.”’ 


“Wisht Ah could git me into some fancy. 


clo’s wid flappin’ laigs to de pants,” the 
Wildcat said. “Does Ah get hot Ah itch. 
myse’f sick in dese leggin’s. Dat’s why the. 
Cap’ns weah spurs so dey can scratch th’o0_ 


“Youc-all feel agreeable to hibernate a 


dram inside yo’ constitution—dram of gin 


or liquor?” j ( 

“Keer if Ah does,” the Wildcat accepted. 
“Whah at does us go?” * 

In a near-by saloon the Wildcat ab- 
sorbed three heavy drinks of gin. ; 

““Wham!”’ he said as he set his third 
empty glass down. ‘Boy, I sho’ ’steems 
them clothes of yours high.” a 

“Podneh, bein’s as it’s you I don’t mind 
tradin’. Us is about de same build.” —. 

“You trade dat raiment fo’ dese heah 
common army clo’s?”’ 

‘Bein’ as it’s you,” the stranger con- 
ceded. 

Twenty minutes later the exchange had 
been effected. The Wildcat began to 
prance, 

“Head roun’ heah, Lily,” he said. “Ah’ll 
learn you! Us is quality.” 

The stranger looked at him. 

“T got a good automobeel I’ll sell cheap. 
You ought to have a cah for seein’ 
N’Yawk.” 

The Wildcat thought of his winnings. 

“How much?” he said. 

“TI got a high-grade speedster up de 
street here you can have fo’ five hund’ed 
dollahs.”’ 

“Lemme have a look.” 

They walked up the street. The stranger 
looked intently at each automobile they | 
passed. He finally pointed to a low blue 
roadster. 

“Dat’s de car.” 

The Wildcat reached for his roll of bills. 

“Here’s de money.’’ He counted out ten 
of the fifty-dollar bills and gave them to 
the stranger. ‘Sho’ is much ’bliged. Ah 
sho’ did some rough drivin’ in France. Git 
up in de seat, Lily. Roads here sho’ is 
noble, podneh. So long!” 

With Lily beside him he edged into the 
traffic. The stranger on the curb counted 
the ten fifty-dollar bills and put them in 
his pocket. 

“T’ll say I had a hell of a time findin’ a 
car that wasn’t locked up,” he said. 

At four o’clock that morning three miles 
uptown the Wildcat hauled in beside the 

(Continued on Page 173) 

















Branches at Albion, Mich. and Anderson, Ind. 
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T isa fact that a preponderance of the wire 
Wheels you see, are Hayes Wire Wheels. 


This preference for the Hayes, so un- 
mistakably indicated, has now reached 
remarkable growth. 


It is not limited to any class; nor to any section. 


It embraces owners of a// types of cars. It extends 
from the cities to the towns, and on to the 
hamlets and the farms. 


It is equally pronounced among motor car 
manufacturers. 


By far the most of those who equip with wire 
wheels, have standing specifications for the Hayes. 


The beauty and the smartness which the Hayes 
imparts to any car, partially account for its 
dominance in public favor. 


But there are other reasons. For example, struc- 
tural superiorities which make the Hayes stronger 
and safer; its easier riding; its greater economy; 
the greater ease with which a tire is changed. 


More and more people are learning how much 
these Hayes factors contribute to the comfort and 
satisfaction they derive from their cars, and the 
volume of Hayes preference increasesaccordingly. 


Your own motor car dealer, or the Hayes 
Bopresentative, can equip your car with 
Hayes Wire Wheels, in any color you desire. 





Wire Wheel Division Hayes Wheel Company Jackson, Michigan 





Hayes Motor Truck Wheel Co., St. Johns, Mich. 


Largest Builders of Wheels—Wire, 





Wood, 


Hayes Wheel Co. Ltd., of Canada, Chatham, Ont. and Windsor, Ont. 
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the oven heat regulator that places 44 
oven temperatures at your command 


Only These Famous Gas Stoves are Equipped 
with the “LORAIN” 


CLARK JEWEL—George M. Clark & Co. Div., Chicago, Iil. 
DANGLER—Dangler Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
DIRECT ACTION—National Stove Co. Div., Lorain, Ohio 
NEW PROCESS—WNew Process Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
QUICK MEAL—Quick Meal Stove Co. Div., St. Louis, Mo. 
RELIABLE— Reliable Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 


We manufacture oil and coal stoves for use 
where gas is not available 


THE 


use gas ranges. 


Ready to serve when you get home 


The “LORAIN” is a simple device that regu- 
lates your gas oven heat. You simply set the 
wheel at the temperature that you know brings 
the most perfect results. The heat never 
varies. It never fails. 


With this wonderful device on your gas 
stove foods formerly cooked on the top burners 
are now cooked with one heat in the oven. 
You put your entire meal in the gas oven at 
one time—meat, vegetables, dessert, whatever 
you have planned. 

Then you are off for the afternoon’s pleas- 
ure. You never even think about your cooking. 
And when you arrive home at dinner time, your 
meal is ready to serve—more delicious than 
if you spent your entire afternoon watching it. 


Every dish uniformly delicious 


That is but one “LORAIN” accomplishment. 
Equally as important to housewives is the fact 
that it eliminates cooking guesswork. 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 


is Wonderful 


Device 


Cooks while you enjoy yourself 


ORMERLY women had little time for afternoon recreation 
and pleasures. The old time way of cooking made it 
necessary for them constantly to be in the kitchen. 


Now that is all changed—your afternoons can be your own. 
You can go and come and do just as you please. And your 
meals are always ready on time, and more delicious than ever. 


The wonderful invention that makes this possible is the 
“LORAIN” Oven Heat Regulator. 
freedom and new cooking delight to thousands of women who 


It has brought kitchen 


With the “LORAIN” Oven Heat Regulator 
there is no guesswork. You know the exact 
temperature for the most delicious result. You 
set the wheel exactly at that temperature. 


Thus your cooking is always uniform. Your | 
foods are never overdone, or underdone, or | 
burned. There are no “unlucky days”’ with the | 


“LORAIN.” Every day’s cooking is delicious. 


You must see the “LORAIN” 
demonstrated 


The six famous stoves listed in this adver- 
tisement are the only gas ranges equipped 
with the “LORAIN” Oven Heat Regulator. The 
dealer in your city for any one of these stoves 
will be delighted to demonstrate this wonder- 
ful device for you. 


Go today and see this device in actual opera- 


‘tion. Then you will know why housewives 


have hailed the “LORAIN” as the greatest ad- 
vancement in cookery since the invention of 
the gas range itself. 


Every woman should have our interesting booklet, “AN EASIER DAY’S WORK.” You 
will be delighted with this book. It will be sent you absolutely free. So write for it now. 


AMERICAN STOVE CO., 13 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 
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(Continued from Page 170) 

‘curb and settled himself comfortably for a 
sleep. He threw his arm about the mascot. 
‘Lily gave a plaintive bleat and presently 
the pair were sleeping. At five o’clock a 
policeman accompanied by a man in plain 
‘clothes walked over to the car. The police- 
man glanced at a slip of paper in his hand 
and at the license number on the car. 

“Tt’s all right, Jerry,’’ he said to his 
companion. “‘I’ll herd him in.” 

“Better limber up the gat when you 
wake him up. He might bea bad one,” his 
companion advised. 

The policeman reached round and pro- 
duced his revolver. He stepped over to the 
slumbering Wildcat and tapped him on 
the shoulder. Thereafter for five minutes 
the Wildcat batted his eyes and faced a 
gray world. 

““Cap’n, how come?” 

“Drive to the station. You birds is 
getting thick and sassy. Turn to the left 
here. Don’t let me hear no more out of 
youse. Tell it to the sergeant.”’ 

The officer escorted the Wildcat through 
the portals of an ugly looking building. 

“Lady Luck, where at is you?”’ the Wild- 
cat said. 

Lily trailed along behind him. Presently 
the party stood before the bar of approxi- 
mate justice. 

“T found this bird in the automobile he 
stole from Mr. Burke. Luggin’ a gat too.” 

“Slough him, Danny, for the afternoon 
session,”’ the desk sergeant ordered. 

The Wildcat knew a jail when he saw it. 

“‘Cap’n, suh, lemme take de mascot wid 
me?” he asked. 

“Get him to hell out of here,’’ the desk 
sergeant said. 

After turning over his money to the cus- 
todian the Wildcat presently found him- 
self and Lily in the bull pen. 

“Lady Luck, dog-gone you, here us is!”’ 

Lily bleated faintly. ‘‘Shut up, you debbil, 
befo’ Ah knocks yo’ whiskehs off! Wisht I 
wuz in Memphis. Wisht ol’ cap’n wuz here. 
Wisht Ah knowed where at cap’n said he 
wuz.” 
__ He looked about him, searching for a 
friendly face. He found none, but three 
cages to the left of him he saw the two 
Italians from whom he had won the wealth 
which had bought his downfall. He spent 
a long morning in jail. At two o’clock he 
was haled into court for a preliminary 
hearing. 

“‘Name’s Vitus Marsden. Dey calls me 
de mil’tary Wildcat ’count Ah wuz sergeant 
in de Fust Service Battalion, A. E. F., in 
France. Me, Ah comes fr’m Memphis, 
Ten-o-see. Ah’s Cap’n Jack Marshall’s 
boy by rights.” 

“How long were you overseas?”’ the 
judge asked. 

“Who, me? Judge, Ah wuz oveh dah a 
long time—’bout two yeahs too long. Ah 
went oveh when de wah wuz knee high to 
a toad. Me an’ Lily come back afteh de 
Piece Conflooence stahted to figgeh out 


_- who'd git de bigges’ piece.” 


“Who was Lily?” the judge asked. 

“Gin’ral, suh, Lily’s de mascot Ah carries 
roun’ fo’ luck.” 

“How’d you steal that automobile?” 

“Didn’t steal no automobeel. Boy asked 
me did Ah want some gin, an’ Ah cumu- 
lated me ’bout fo’ drinks an’ afteh dat Ah 
traded clo’s wid de boy. Got dis heah suit 
foh mah soldier clo’s. Afteh while he 
lowed Ah ought to have a automobeel to 
go wid all de fancy clo’s. Hesold me his’n.” 

“What did you pay him for it?” 

“Gin’ral, suh, Ah give de boy five hun- 
d’ed dollahs. Sho’ looked like a good cah.” 

“‘Where did you get the money?” 

“Ol’ gin’ral in France paid me de money 
fo’ savin’ de Navy—part of it. De res’ Ah 
cumulates wid de bones las’ night ’fore 
de ruckus stahted.” 

“Where did you get those two medals 
that were in your pocket?”’ 

“Ol’ gin’ral give me one fo’ ketchin’ 

fo’ty Germans in de fust battle us boys 
fought. French gin’ral give me de otheh 
one fo’ de same thing.” 
» In the judge’s mind there grew a strong 
inclination toward leniency, but there were 
too many newspaper reporters present for 
him to reflect the unstrained quality of 
mercy. 

““Three months or five hundred dollars,” 
he pronounced. 

The Wildcat scratched his head. 

“Don’t know is us got dat much, 
gin’ral.”’ 

The judge called the clerk of the court. 

“How much money was on this prisoner 
when he was arrested?” 





THE SATURDAY 


The clerk summoned the property custo- 
dian, and the Wildcat’s possessions were 
presently brought into court. The Croix de 
Guerre, the Distinguished Service Cross, 
the .45-caliber automatic, a roll of bills and 
two overworked dice were laid in front of 
the judge. He handed the roll of bills to 
the Wildcat. 

“How much money have you here?” 

The Wildcat began the laborious process 
of counting his money. 

“Near as Ah kin figger, gin’ral, it looks 
like six hund’ed dollahs.”’ 

‘“Three months or five hundred dollars,” 
the judge repeated. 

“You mean Ah gits loose fo’ five hund’ed 
dollahs?”’ 

aelhat Site 

The Wildcat counted out ten fifty-dollar 
bills and handed them to the judge. 

“Gin’ral, Ah craves to git loose,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Heah’s de money.” 

‘Prisoner discharged,” the judge said. 

The clerk handed the Wildcat his dice, 
the Croix de Guerre and Distinguished 
Service Cross. 

“We keep this gat,” he said, pointing to 
the automatic. 

The judge handed the clerk the ten fifty- 
dollar bills. 

“Gin’ral, suh, is dat all?’”’ the Wildcat 
asked. 

“That’s all,’ a uniformed officer told 
him. ‘Beat it!” 

The Wildcat turned to leave the court- 
room. As he did so the clerk got up hastily 
and walked over to the judge. He whispered 
something in the judge’s ear and laid the 
ten bills in front of that dignitary. 

“Hold that man!” the judge called. The 
policeman at the door grabbed the Wildcat. 
“Bring him back here.” The judge’s face 
was suddenly sinister with its repressed 
emotion. 

“Where did you get that money? It’s 
phony—counterfeit. Throw him back into 
the pen!” he ordered. 

The Wildcat talked fast. 

“Gin’ral, Ah don’ know nuthin’ ’bout de 
money ’ceptin’ I won it offen de two boys 
whut you got in de bull pen dis mawnin’— 
two dark-colored white boys. Ah wuz 
shootin’ craps wid dem boys in a saloon 
las’ night an’ dey changed mah money foh 
me fast as Ah won it.” 

“Take him back to the pen,” the judge 
repeated. He turned to the captain of 
detectives. ‘‘Hunt up that pair this negro 
speaks about. This is that phony Federal 
Reserve stuff that’s been kicking round for 
the last three months.” 

Ten minutes later the Wildcat was again 
languishing back of the bars. During the 
course of the afternoon hope gasped a few 
times and breathed its last. 

“Lady Luck,’ he said, “‘dog-gone you, 
whah at is you hid?” 

Lady Luck, however, was not so far 
away. Early in the evening the Wildcat was 
again summoned from his place of confine- 
ment. He was called upon to identify the 
two Italians from whom he had obtained 
the fifty-dollar bills. After this brief pro- 
cess was accomplished he was released. 

“Your fine is remanded,’ the desk 
sergeant told him. “‘We needed those two 
vag wops you identified and needed ’em 
bad for launching the queer fifty paper.” 

“‘Cap’n, yessuh.” 

Thirty seconds later the Wildcat and 
Lily, closely followed by the invisible Lady 
Luck, were again on the streets of New 
York. 

“Dog-gone!”’ the Wildcat repeated. 
“Wisht Ah wuz in Memphis. Wisht ol’ 
cap’n wuz here. Ah dunno whah at is he.” 

The Wildcat’s captain was at the moment 
boarding a train in the Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion which would take him to San Fran- 
cisco en route to Siberia, to which military 
fate he had been ordered that afternoon 
by the relentless telegraphic hand of supe- 
rior military authority. With him he car- 
ried his heavy heart, a tearful bride and the 
futile promises of a senatorial father-in-law 
to get him out of the Army or else bust 
Washington wide open. Fate’s third alter- 
native, that of failure, was not in the 
senator’s lexicon. The senator had a lot to 
learn about the favors of royalty in spite 
of his wide political experience. 

At the Wildcat’s heels Lily bleated 
faintly. 

“Shut up!” the Wildcat said. ‘‘You 
ain’t no hungrier dan whut Ah is. Wuz us 
in Memphis Ah’d fill you so full of hot cat- 
fish you couldn’t walk.” 

Somewhere in the association of food and 
travel the Wildcat’s infantile mentality 
developed a kitchen on wheels. 
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Demonstrating 
_ the “‘creaminess”’ 
of Bryn Mawr 

fillings 
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Aocolale 


HE creation of really fine chocolates is 
a difficult Art and an exacting Science. 
Bryn Mawr Chocolates result from long ex- 
perience and many tests. Liquid Créme fill- 
ings—mellowedandcoatedbyasecret process 
which stores in all the freshness and flavor. 


Bryn Mawr 
i Chocolates 
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At the better candy stores or 
send $1.50 for package of Bryn 
Mawr Liquid Crémes. 


F. M. PAIST CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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where you want it 



































































































































Np eae! a new, wonderful, convenient 
lamp that you can attach anywhere—to bed, shav- 
ing mirror, table, desk or chair. ‘Throws a clear mellow 
light, not too glaring—exactly where you need it most. 
It cuts the lighting cost. 

Gripping clamp is felt-faced and cannot scratch. 


It does not strain the eye. 


Compact and durable — made of solid brass 
—guaranteed for five years. 


S. W. FARBER 
141-151 So. FIFTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Ash at the store where you usually trade 
for Adjusto-Lite. If they don't carry it 
order direct, 
Prices in U.S. A., complete with 8 foot cord, 
plug and socket, Brush brass finish, $5.75, 
Statuary Bronze or Nickel finish, $6.25. Pacific 
Coast prices 25c. per lamp higher. 
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THERE is more than leather and 
labor to a good shoe. 


Time and 





materials alone will not give you a 
Florsheim. Expert designing and 


years of experience 


in making better 


shoes exclusively have developed the 
style and fit of The Florsheim Shoe 


to the finest detail. 


Florsheims are made so accurately to suit 
your needs that shoes made to measure can- 
not fit better. Florsheims are what you want 
a shoe to be—refined in style—and perfect 
fitting from first to last day’s wear. 


Fifteen to Twenty Dollars 


The name on every pair —‘‘The 


AG Florsheim Shoe —look for it. 


Florsheim Shoe Company 


Manufacturers 


Exmore—Style M-46 
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Double Service Clothes 


—That Hold Their Shape 


Get your boy into a Steel Fiber NIK Suit—and watch it give double 
wear and hold its shape and smart style against the roughest pranks and 
play. Mothers who burn the “ midnight oil’’ patching and mending ordinary 


clothes realize the great advantage of 


j eae Use”’ 


weak points—seat, knees, and between knees—with 





**Built for 


—And fathers, too, like 
these stylish, shape-retain- 
ing boys’ suits, because 
double wear means half 
the cost, 


The reason: Steel 
Fiber NIK Suits are 
reinforced at all 
extra thicknesses 


of fabric reinforced by patented interweaving stitching, which insures 


greatest strength and durability where most needed. 


Ask Any Good Dealer To Show You 
Steel Fiber NIK Suits for Boys 


Made by SHEAHAN, KOHN & CO. cutcaco 


Also Makers of 
“Young American’’ 
Boys’ Long 
Pants Suits 
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EVENING POST 


“Hot dam!” he said. “Ah gits me a job 
on de train waitin’ on de table an’ when de 
white gentleman is th’oo us eats an’ travels 
at de same time.’”’ He stopped the first 
pedestrian he encountered. ‘‘Cap’n, suh,” 
he said, “‘kin you-all tell me where at de 
man is whut hires eatin’ car han’s?” 

““What hires what?” 

“What hires de boys dat waits on table 
on trains.” 

The man looked at him. 

“Look it up in the telephone book,” he 
said. 

“Cap’n, suh, Ah ain’t learned to read 
yit. Dey tried to teach us boys in de 
Army, but we wuz too busy killin’ Germans 
to read much.”’ The man looked at him. 

‘Were you in the Army?” 

“Yessuh, two years in France—right 
fr’m de staht.”’ 

“Come on with me.’’ 

He led the Wildcat to a drug store where 
he consulted a telephone directory and 
presently told him explicitly how to get to 
the office of the superintendent of dining- 
car service. 

“Ts that clear?” he asked. 

“Cap’n, no suh. Ah gits all mixed up 
wid dese streets. Ah spect Ah’s de best 
forgetter whut is.” 

“Hell!” the stranger said. ‘‘Come with 
me.” 

The stranger, who had been a Red Cross 
man in France and who was therefore 
trained in the gentle business of doing 
unrewarded favors and kind things for 
other people, gave the Wildcat thirty 
minutes of his time. Presently the pair 
stood before a door whose legend indicated 
that the superintendent of dining-car 
service had his office just beyond its panels. 
The Wildcat’s guide tried the door. It was 
locked. He called to a janitor, who was 
busy with a vacuum-cleaning snake down 
a long corridor. 

** Anybody on duty here at night?” 

“Nine o’clock to-morrow morning,” the 
janitor called back. 

“This is the place. The man won’t be 
here until nine o’ clock to-morrow morning.” 


“Gin’ral, thank you. ‘Mean’ Lily’ll wait « 


fo’ him.” 

The stranger smiled. 

“‘Good-by. Good luck, boy.” 

“Gin’ral, yessuh. Ussho’ ismuch’bliged 
to you.” 

Five minutes later the janitor put the 
Wildcat and his mascot out of the building. 
They spent the night on the steps of it. The 
next morning at nine o’clock the Wildcat 
and Lily faced the gentleman in whose 
hands were the gustatory destinies of the 
people who travel westward over the line 
which carries the dining cars under his 
supervision. 

“* Any experience as a waiter?” 

“‘Cap’n, yessuh. Ah took care of white 
gentlemen off an’ on ten yeahs since Ah 
wuz a boy.” 

“Number Fifty-four westbound—ten- 
twenty.’ The superintendent of dining- 
car service called a boy. ‘‘Take this man 
down the yard. He goes out on Fifty-four 
with Stevens. Bus boy. Tell Stevens if he 
is a live one to give him a tray.” 

The boy turned to the Wildcat. 

“Come on with me.” 

Out in the hall the Wildcat accumulated 
Lily, who had been giving the ozone in the 
building a run for its money. 

“Is that your goat?” the boy said. 

“Dat’s mah mascot. Whah at I goes he 
follows. Come ’long heah, Lily.’’ 

“He'll have a hell of a time following you 
now.” 

“At goat kin make sixty miles a hour 
back of any steam engine whateveh pulled 
autrainie 

“Sure has got the strength if smell 
counts,’”’ the boy said. 

They made their way to the yards, 
where on a sidetrack lay an eighty-foot 
diner. The boy boarded the car and 
knocked on the door of the kitchen. The 
negro chef opened the door. 

“Tell Stevens when he comes down the 
boss says this man goes out on the westbound 
run.” He turned to the Wildcat. ‘This 
is the chef. He will wise you up,” he said. 

The Wildcat faced a hard-boiled member 
of his own race. 

“Get in here,’’ the chef said. ‘I don’t 
want no scenery cooks on this run. Is you 
got a bottle with you? Staht in shinin’ up 
that silver.” 

“Boy, take care o’ dis goat ontil Ah goes 
uptown a minute an’ Ah’ll have a bottle.” 

“Don’t allow no goats on heah,” the 
chef said. 

The Wildcat looked at him. 
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“Two full quarts—ol’ square-face?’”’ 

“Hurry up,” the chef conceded. “I’ll 
take care of de goat.” 

At ten-twenty the Wildcat pulled out of 
the terminal. From then until the first call 
for lunch he was busy learning things. The 
Wildcat learned a good deal every mile the 
train traveled and there are more than 
three thousand miles between New York 
and San Francisco. 

In the Chicago yards the dining-car con- 
ductor handed a service wire to the chef, | 
who read it and passed it on to his assist- 
ants. ‘‘Nores’ fo’ de weary,” he complained. 
“Us makes another emergency run to Frisco 
wid dis cah. We leaves on de Overland at 
7:10 to-night. Couple o’ you boys help wid | 
de ice an’ p’visions when de time comes.” 

In the afternoon before the first dinner 
call two days west of Chicago the chef 
rounded up his waiters. “‘Go strong on the 
entrées,” he said. - ‘‘Play up the pork 
tenderloins. If you don’t we got to throw 
*em overboard. When they calls for club 
steaks advise again’ ’em. I ain’t got none 
left. Play de oysters strong. Dey’s 
weakenin’.”’ 

The Wildcat drew four army officers at 
his table. Two of these gentlemen carried 
stars on their shoulders. The-other two 
were festooned with eagles. 

“Boy, what you got that’s good?” one 
of the colonels asked. 

“Gin’ral, suh, Ah’se got some oysters 
out theh whut claims to be prize winners. 
De head chef just tol’ me confidential ’at 
he had some lovely entrails on de fiah.’’ 

“Entrails!’’ A heavy-set general oppo- 
site the colonel looked serious and covered 
his lips with three fingers of his hand. ‘Air 
is close in here,’”’ he said. 

The colonel to whom the Wildcat had 
made recommendations smiled a crooked 
smile. 

“Lug in some entrails and any other 
chow you’ve got. It’s all a gamble any- 
how.” 

“‘Gin’ral, yessuh. Would you crave dem 


- filly mignons aveck champions?” 


“What’s that?” 

“Ah don’ jus’ know. Theystews up some 
vegetables wid’ okra an’ some swell steaks 
off a champion racin’ filly mebbe. Since 
de wah us eats horse meat an’ oi 

““What’s that horrible smell?” the heavy- 
set general interrupted. ‘‘Close in here.” 

““Gin’ral, Ah don’ know. Might be some 
of dem mountain varmints we-run oveh. 
They smell strong eve’y time de wheels goes 
roun’, an de way we’s travelin’ now de 
wheels sho’ is goin’ roun’. Dey sort of 
trails out afteh de train hits ’em.” 

“That’s all. Go out in the kitchen and 
bring us something to eat. Bring us some 
coffee first.” 

“*Gin’ral, yessuh.” 

The Wildcat headed for the kitchen. 

“Smells to me like plain goat,” the 
general said. 

“Page the indoor English mutton chop,” 
one of the colonels recommended. He 
called the dining-car conductor. “‘Open a 
ventilator or two. Don’t you think it 
would be a good idea? This ecar’s been 
smelling like a circus train ever since we 
got on board.”’ 

The dining-car conductor reflected that 
it looked like a circus ever since the heavy- 
set generals and their skinny aids boarded 
the train. He did not voice his reflections. 

‘Tt is close in here,”’ he said. 

“Damned close,”’ the heavy-set general 
echoed. ‘‘Smells like goat to me.” 

““Prob’ly we run oveh one of dese Rocky 
Mountain goats or somethin’, gin’ral.”’ 

The Wildcat returned presently lugging 
several thousand pounds of rations. He 
shuffled the deck and dealt the rations 
promiscuously. The heavy-set general 
regarded the food before him with a fishy 
eye. 

“Take it away and bring mesome coffee,” 
he said. Several feet of his chest heaved 
slightly. ‘“‘Bring me some soup.” 

““Gin’ral, suh, on de curves we don’ serve 
no soup. We won’t hit de soup track for 
quite a while yit. Dis railroad’s got a soup 
track in it every so often an’ on dese curves 
us boys would drown ourse’fs convoyin’ 
soup out. ’Spect we’d hahdly git out of 
de kitchen wid it afore somethin’ would 
wreck us.” 

The Wildcat turned to the other general. 

“‘Gin’ral, Ah thought mebbe you'd like 
some chicken. It ain’t on de bill, but we 
run oveh it down de yards de las’ stop. De 
chef got it fo’ himse’f. Ah made th’ee 
passes though wid de gallopers an’ won it 
offen Him.” 

(Continued on Page 177) 
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The mighty man of drama 
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equally entertaining these 
supreme stars will be seen 
: by millions of Americans at 
the better theatres: 
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Will your new house be warm? 


Insist on a written guarantee 


AN you think of anything more discouraging 

than to move into a new house and find that 
the radiators remain cold or half warm when the 
wind is whistling, and the snow is drifting outside— 
or to find that a roaring furnace fire and a mount- 
ing steam gauge leave the rooms almost as cold as 
out of doors? 


You blame the steam system, you abuse the fur- 
nace, and it never occurs to you that the cause of 
all your troubles is that insignificant little air valve 
sitting at one end of your radiator. But experi- 


- HOFFMAN VALVES 


more heat from less coal 


Are sold with a written bond of five years’ perfect service 


The Hoffman guarantee means that here 
at last are valves with perfect operation 
sealed up inside them. They cannot shut 
tight and strangle your radiators with 
cold air. They cannot grow tired and 
refuse to close when hot water is leaking 
onto the new hardwood floor. The ap- 
proach of steam closes them instantly and 
automatically so that none of your expen- 
sive heat is wasted through a leaking 
valve. And since they cannot be tink- 
ered with or adjusted by unskilful hand 
they will continue to operate for years as 


be sent you on request. 


Chicago 
130 N. Wells 
Street 










Send to our New York office for this booklet 


“More Heat from Less Coal.” It tells in a non-technical way of steam heating sys- 
tems and thetr air valve faults. It is most interesting reading and a copy will gladly 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC., 512 Fifth Ave., New York 


= cS 
— —— 4 3215 W. Seventh 
An Unqualified Guarantee 


The satisfactory operation of Hoffman Valves is guar- 
anteed for five years. If, for any reason, you are dis- 
satisfied new valves will be furnished or your money 
prefer—without quibbling. 


oom mY” ND 


returned, whichever you 


ence proves that the air valve is the unrelenting 
boss of any steam heating system and, by that same 
token, master of your household comfort. 


When the warmth and comfort of your new house 
are at stake insist on a written guarantee that your 
air valves know their job. Hoffman Valves are 
guaranteed to operate perfectly for five years. 
Quiet, capable, with such perfect automatic action 
that no adjustment is necessary—that is the kind 
of helpers you will find the Hoffman Valves to be. 


well as on the day they were installed. 
If you have Hoffman Valves installed in 
your new house, hot, silent and leakproof 
radiators and a warm house are assured. 
When you build your new home, request 
your architect to specify Hoffman Valves. 
It is to your mutual interest because they 
will save you from all heating worries and 
him from all complaining clients. He will 
give you a written guarantee signed by 
us to the effect that Hoffman Valves will 
give five years’ perfect service or new 
valves supplied free of charge. 


5) Los Angeles 
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(Continued from Page 174) 

One of the colonels addressed his three 
companions. 

“Gentlemen, if it is all the same to you 
T think I will go back in the car. Boy,’ he 
said grandly to the Wildcat, “have some 
ham sandwiches sent back.” 
| *Gin’ral, yessuh, Dere ain’t no ham— 
us boys et it.” 

“Worst road I ever saw,” 
general complained. 
\ “Ain’t it do truf’?” the Wildcat agreed. 
‘*Wunst I gits home, gin’ral, Ah’s done. 
You an’ me bofe.”’ 
Two minutes later four disgruntled army 
officers left the dining car after having 
dined on overworked coffee and a quadrant 
of sick-looking.casaba melon. 
| “Worst service in the world,’ the ang 
officer exclaimed. 
ee nat’s what that government ‘super- 
vision does,’”’ one of his companions sug- 
zested. “What can you expect?’ 
An hour later after the dining car had 


the heavy-set 















n the kitchen. He stuck his head out of 
she kitchen and called to the chef: 

“Come here a minute, 
says it wants to see you.’ 
Seige and joined the Wildcat in the 
cite 

“Boy, ” the Wildcat said, ‘‘Ah’s been 
‘thinkin’ ’bout them fo’ soldier men whut 
lidn’t git no suppeh much. S’pose you an’ 
ne heads in an’ sees what kin we do. You 
ywes me fo’ dollahs credit Ah lent you. 
Ah’ll Jet it go ontil to-morrow if you pitch 
nan’ he’p me. Longside of dat you gits 
wo drinks of gin out of my private bottle.” 

“Le’s go!’”’ the chef agreed. 

The kitchen for a little while became 
she scene of whirlwind activity. Presently 
he Wildcat made his way back through the 
rain until he came upon the four officers. 

“Gentlemen, suh,” he said, ‘‘yo’ private 
linneh is served.” 

The heavy-set general looked at him. 

“What?” 

“Ah seed you didn’t eat much dinneh, 
rin’ral, so afteh de common folks lef’, me an’ 
ie boy fixed up a snack fo’ you-all. vs 

“Great gad!’’ The general got to his 
‘eet. “‘Come here, you fellows.” 

With his three companions, led by the 
Wildcat, he went forward to the diner. The 
yattle opened with cocktails that had 
she authority all the way from the bottoms 
vf the crystal glasses to the tops of their 
rozen edges. It waged for an hour with an 
ntensity that left the four officers gorged 
with the best food they had tasted for 
many days, cooked as only a chef of the 
South could cook it. 

After the smoke of the conflict had been 
‘eplaced by that of four perfect cigars the 
jeayvy-set general leaned back and went to 
‘leep for thirty seconds. He awoke with a 
little start. 

“Great Scott, I thought I wasin heaven!” 
Te called to the Wildcat. “Boy,” he said, 
‘this is what I’d call an emergency mir- 
icle.”’ He held out two bank notes toward 
she Wildcat. ‘Give one of these to the 
shef and keep the other for yourself.” 

| “Gin’ral, suh, Ah’ll give de chef his, but 
Ah wuz a soldier wunst myse’f. Dat’s all 
tight. Ahse glad to serve you, suh,” 

““Where were you a soldier?” 

“Gin’ral, all oveh France. Ah wuz oveh 
Jere first an’ came neah bein’ de las’ man 
oack.” He reached in his pocket. “One of 
je gin’rals give me dis heah cross fo’ 
xetchin’ fo’ty Germans an’ de French 
tin’ rals give me de otheh cross. Ah spect 
f dey let me keep at it Ah’d ketched all de 
Germans whut wuz.’ 

For five minutes the Wildcat entertained 
she four officers ee a sketch of his ac- 
sivities in the A. F. The heavy-set 
zeneral quit Bere long enough to wipe 
che tears out of his eyes. 

“Boy,” he said, ‘‘if you are ever in San 
Francisco and want anything hunt me up.’ 

“Gin’ral, yessuh. Ah needs some easy 
shoes,” the Wildcat said. 

i He came to attention and saluted the 
joest he knew how, which was one hundred 
per cent of perfection. The four officers 
left the car. 

_ “What I want to know was how did they 
get rid of the smell so quick,’”’ one of the 
generals said as he walked through the 
vestibule. 

|The Wildcat handing the bank note to 
ithe chef unconsciously answered the gen- 
eral’s query: 





A drink of gin 
The chef got up-at his subordinate’s 
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“You smells niggers an’ you smells goats, 
single, but mix ’em up an’ you don’ smell 
neither one—much.” 

The Wildcat, having fed Lily, was on his 
hands and _knees'on the floor of the car 
teaching the rest of the waiters a few of the 
details*of: the business of making sevens 
and‘eleyens bring home the bacon. ‘‘ Fade 
me, field han’s! _Fade me! To-morr’s de 
las’ day. fo’ revenge.’ Us needs action 
to-night.” 

By midnight he was custodian of all the 
personal cash on the car. At Oakland the 
surplus of skilled dining-car waiters di- 


* vorced the Wildcat from his latest job. Cast 


upon’ the flinty bosom of an ungrateful 
world he» stood . casually regarding the 
bright. lights, of the city. 

“Which way’s de main part of town?” 
he asked a’man. 

“Catch that boat,’ the man said. ‘“‘She 
leaves in two minutes.” 

Leading Lily the Wildcat boarded one of 
the bay ferries; which was presently headed 
for San Francisco. Midway across the bay, 
off Goat Island, the Wildcat turned to a 
fellow passenger: 

‘‘Whah at’s dis boat headed fo’?”’ 

The passenger looked at him. 

“That’s France right across the bay. We 
just now passed Goat Island.” 

The Wildcat thought the stranger was 
misinformed: on the: France deal, but ac- 
cording to the Wildcat’s experiences in all 
probability. the white man spoke the truth. 
He was considerably worried until he landed 
a few minutes later in San Francisco and 
asked five or six people successively where 
at was he. 

“Lily, come on heah!”’ he commanded. 
The Wildcat and his mascot headed up 
Market Street. It took him half a day to 
get to the end of this street. He faced 
Twin Peaks. ‘‘Way mah feet feels Ah don’ 
crave to climb no mountains.” 

He turned round and headed toward the 
bay. In the course of his promenade going 
and coming on Market Street he and Lily 
consumed between five and ten tons of 
assorted peanuts and bananas. Again in 
the heart of town his fancy leaned strong 
toward the business of dolling himself up 
externally. Financially speaking he was as 
strong as the aroma that radiated from the 
mascot he was leading. 

Presently he emerged from a clothing 
store which had sold him a hat, a pair of 
shoes and everything in between. He and 
Lily continued marchin’ round an’ round. 
Thirty minutes later his feet began to hurt 
him. He sat down on the curb and took off 
his shoes and continued to march bare- 
footed. 

““Wisht Ah knew whah at de ol’ sto’ wuz 
whah Ah got dese shoes. Wisht Ah had me 
a pair of army shoes.” 

He resolved to hunt up his heavy-set 
military general friend and get a pair of old 
army shoes from him. He confronted a 
gentleman indulging in a siesta in Union 
Square. 

““Whah at does de soldiers live in dis 
town?” 

The man pointed to a Geary Street car. 

“Catch that D car. It will take you out 
to the Presidio, where the soldiers are.”’ 

Half an hour later the Wildcat and Lily 
were wandering round the Presidio hunting 
for the heavy-set general. In the many 
hundreds of acres comprising the Presidio 
there is plenty of room in which to hunt a 
heavy-set general. At early evening the 
Wildcat was still going round and round 
without having picked up the scent. He 
and Lily took retreat where it caught them. 
With the boom of the gun the Wildcat 
decided to get back downtown. He started 
for the car. Waiting on the platform in the 
center of a group of army officers was a 
gentleman whose presence struck at the 
roots of the Wildcat’s being. Barefooted, 
dragging Lily as fast as the reluctant mas- 
cot would travel, the Wildcat raced toward 
this man. 

“Cap'n Jack!” he called. ‘‘Heah us is!” 

The Wildcat’s captain faced his old as- 
sociates. 

‘*How in hell did you get here? Come on 
here with that goat.” 

Captain Jack, the Wildcat and Lily 
boarded the car. 

“Tf I catch you leavin’ me again I'll kill 
you,” the captain said. 

“Cap’n Jack, _yessuh. Whah at is us 
gwine now?” 

Captain Jack’s face was suddenly over- 
cast with a mask of heavy melancholy. 

“Siberia,” he said slowly. 

‘When does us staht?”’ 

“Shut up!” 
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HE pulse of your battery is 
shown on the Nagel. 


To know whether your battery 
is growing stronger or weaker— 
watch its truthful dial. It shows 
with dependable accuracy 
whether you are charging or dis- 
charging current. It gives timely 
warning of generator trouble or 
defects in wiring. 


The Nagel keeps more than 
1,250,000 car owners posted on 
the condition of their batteries. 


The Nagel Ammeter is standard equipment on 
Allen, Auburn, Briscoe, Chevrolet, Collier, Econ- 
omy, Empire, Maxwell, Mitchell, Moore, Moline- 
Knight, Oldsmobile, Oakland, Overland, Pan, 
Piedmont, Stephens, Scripps-Booth, Willys- 
Knight passenger cars and Collier, Gramm-Bern- 
Garford and Nash motor. trucks. Also 
endorsed by use by the makers of the Auto- Lite, 
Bijur and Remy Starting and Lighting systems. 


EW.G.NAGEL ELECTRIC QF 
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Goin Radio Outfits 


EARN wireless telegraphy with real radio outfits that receive messages 


up to 1,000 miles and send them from three to five miles. 


Complete 


sending sets contain spark coils, condensers, spark gap and oscillation 


transformer. 


Radio receiving sets composed of loose coupler, Radio or 


Audion detector, telephone receivers, insulator and ground wires. 


Authoritative book on wireless and 
instructions in each set give the wireless 
code and tell you how to rig up your 
outfit. These are radio outfits of the 
most approved type, designed and built 
by an expert, a Radio officer in the 
U.S. Army during the war. 

With a Gilbert No. 4007 Receiving 
Set you can have a complete wireless 
station assembled in an hour and be re- 





4007 Set 


ceiving messages from stations 300 miles 
away. The instruction book tells the 
location of the Government and com- 
mercial wireless stations—when they 
send messages and how to receive them. 
Complete Radio catalog sent free on 
request. Sets $5 to $65 (Canada $7.50 
to $97.50). If you wish to obtain a 
Gilbert outfit quickly and your dealer 
cannot supply you, write us direct. 


The A. C. Gilbert Company 
119 Blatchley Avenue New Haven, Conn, 
In Canada: The A. C. Gilbert-Menzies Co., 
Limited, Toronto. 

In England: The A. C. Gilbert Co., 125 High Holborn, 
London, W. C. 1. 
CURRARSRRERSSCRRERSRSCCRSESORERR ERE E RRR R SRE eRe eeeee 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


The A. C. Gilbert Co. 
Please send me, free of charge, 
Catalog. 


New Haven, Conn. 
your Radio 


Name 





Address__ 


City 
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Chock Talks 


I made Touraine Bars to eat— 










I knew they would sell. 
You proved it and did it quick. 


And you proved that you have a per- 
fect right to know how many almonds 
and what kind of chocolate you should 
get for your money. 


HARRY B. DUANE, President 
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Boston 


Philadelphia 
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Clover Mfg. Co., 100 Main St., Norwalk, Conn. 
Send free samples and Bulletins. (Check proper square below. ) 


C) Car Owner 


Name 


Address _ 


7ES,” says Mr. Motorist, “I’ve just finished tuning her up. Valves 
~ needed grinding; two cylinders were score marked; and my piston 
rings leaked badly. Did the job with Clover Leaf Valve Grinding 
Compound—the Clover Bulletins showed me how.” 


Bulletins No. 75 on Valve Grinding and No. 80 on Lapping Scored 
Cylinders, Grinding Piston Rings, Fitting Rings to Pistons, point out 
step-by-step how to cure the ills that rob a motor of its power. 


For twelve years the handy green Duplex can of Clover Leaf Valve Grinding 
Co mpound— the largest selling valve grinding compound i in the world—has been 
putting “Pep” in old motors, and keeping “Pep” in new motors. You can get 
Clover at most automotive equipment or hardware jobbers and dealers—if not, 
money order for 50 cents will bring the 4-0z. can postpaid to you. 


GARAGES: Our grade D cuts fast 
and accurately. Buy the pound 
cans for economy. 

Clover is also the largest-used lapping 
and grinding compound for machine shops 
and tool rooms. 


Clover Mfg. Co. , 100 Main St., Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicago Branch: 604 West Adams St. 
San Francisco Branch: 550 Howard St. 
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“‘Cap’n, yessuh.” 

On the way downtown to thé. hotel 
where Captain Jack’s tearful bride awaited 
him he told the Wildcat of the sudden 
turn of affairs that had condemned him to 
this new and awful fate. 

Without his captain enlarging upon the 
question the Wildcat sensed the dismal busi- 
ness that was flooding his captain’ s heart. 

“‘Cap’n, suh, mebbe it ain’ ‘t so bad. Me 
an’ Lily’ll be there an’ 

“Shut up!” 

“Cap’n, yessuh.” 

At six o'clock the next morning the Wild- 





cat faced a day which included considerable - 
| ramblin’ round in tight shoes. He resolved 


to play the Presidio bet once more in an 
effort to accumulate some army shoes for 
himself. 

“Cap’n Jack ain’t gwine to get up until 
ten o’clock. Me, Ah gets back long befo’ 


He headed again for the Presidio. The 
first officer he encountered was the heavy- 
set general. The Wildcat explained the 
necessity for easy shoes. 

“Me an’ Cap’n Jack goes oveh to Siberia 
wid de Army dis aftehnoon. Cap’n Jack’s 
wife whut he brung wid him prob’ly have 
me ramblin’ all day. Neveh seed a lady 
Sho’ wish Ah could git ol’ 
Cap’ n Jack to Memphis. Seems like he had 
nuff Army to las’ him f’m now on.’ 

In the course of the next five minutes the 
general put the Wildcat through a cross- 


| dat.” 


| examination and then for a little while the 


officer stood silent, looking up at the colors 
which flew from the flagstaff near where 
they were standing. He turned to the 
Wildcat. 

“Boy, come with me,” he finally said. 

The Wildcat followed the general into 
the post adjutant’s office. The moment the 
general entered the adjutant’s room half 
a dozen officers jumped to their feet and 
stood stiffly at attention. The general spoke 
a few words softly to a colonel standing 
at a big desk. The colonel in turn spoke 
loudly to three or four of his aides. A 
stenographer near the colonel’s desk began 
clicking a lot of words into a typewriter. 
Presently five or six sheets of paper were 
laid before the general. He picked up a 
pen and signed his name three times. He 
folded two of these sheets of paper and put 
them into an envelope. 

sf Take these down to Captain Jack right 
away,” he said to the Wildcat. 


Poets? 


Long Ago 


OLLY wreath and princess pine 
And pearl-starred mistletoe, 
And all along the high old shelf 
The candles all aglow, 
As once they shone on you and me 
That evening long ago. 


The stars are out, the snow lies white, 
The Christmas roses dream 

Within, but dark and waxen cold 
The woodbine hedges gleam; 

I take the old path where we met 
Beside the frozen stream. 


A slender shadow wavers, falls, 
Across my path—to prove 

But shadow of the waving beech 
Whose long arms stretch above ; 

Ah, me! How well I keep the dream 
Who could not keep your love! 


What fatal lack beset my days 
God and the angels know. 

For well you loved me then, dear heart, 
As I loved you. But oh, 

It’s many a weary year since then— 
That Christmas long ago! 


And life’s illusions all have flown 
On weary wings and slow; 
I face the gray December night 
With heart as cold as snow, 
Save for one burning memory of 
That Christmas long ago! 
—Mary Lanier Magruder. 


After the Battle 


LOVE not beauty—’tis untrue. 

I love that meager home, 
The uncouth emptiness of my old room— 
The open hall— 
The bareness of it all! 
One room I love the best of all the rest: 
With inartistic furnishings beset, 
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The Wildcat snapped a salute at thei] 
general. 

“‘Gin’ral, yessuh,”’ he said. He walked 
to the door where, civilian clothes and all; 
he perpetrated another bunch of military) 
courtesy. He executed a perfect about-face; 
and walked from the room. ‘‘Gin’ral’s, 
ees a to Captain Jack sho’ is impor- 
tant 

At the hotel he sought Captain Jack in 
that officer’s rooms. The captain was 
walking strenuously up and down the 
length of his room. In the adjoining room 
the captain’s lady was giggling cheerfully 
through a bunch of moist hysterical tears, 
Every fourth giggle was punctuated with 
a sob three sizes too large for the little 
heart from which it came. Captain Jack 
turned savagely to the Wildcat. 

hes: the hell have you been?” he 
said. 

“‘Cap’n, suh,”’ the Wildcat said, “‘mah 
feet hurt. Ah went out to git me some 
shoes.” He reached into his pocket. “OP 
gin’ral whut I cooked dinner fo’ on de 
ie gimme dis papeh. Said to give it to 


"He held the envelope which the heavy- | 
ae ees had given him toward Captain | 

ack 

Captain Jack glanced at the inclosed 
documents and then with difficulty, because 
of his trembling hands, he read them 
again. 

“Great heavens!” he exclaimed. “Honey,” 
he called softly, ‘‘look here.’”’ He walked 
rapidly into the adjoining room. Five 
minutes later he came out to where the 
Wildcat stood waiting. 

“Son, pack this stuff up. We start for 
Memphis to-night.” 

‘“Memphis! Us ain’t gwine whah dey 
bury you?” 

ony hell with Siberia! One of those 
papers you brought orders me to‘ Memphis 
and the other is an order for my discharge 
from the Army.” 

The Wildcat dived downstairs to where 
Lily was tethered in the baggage room. 

“Goat, dog-gone you, come to ’tenshun! 
Us is Memphis boun’! Hot dam! Ahk 
knowed if we kep’ trav’lin’ we’d ketch Lag 
Luck! 


“Ah done ketched ol’ Lady Luck, 
Lady Luck ketched me. i 
Me an’ cap’n’s Memphis bound— 
Memphis, Ten-o-see.”’ 


A, 


sormner 


The curtains, insufficient, scant and bare, 
Are pulled aside, for spring is in the air, 
And the old wood box by the chimney side 
Serving to hold—like precious gold— 

The resinous pine, arrayed against the cold, 
The old wood mantel, little smoked, ’tis true 
When winter winds blew down the shallon 


© 
‘y 


flue 

The abate clock—so faithful to its pledge, 

Tho’ pressed for room, 

Where various things intrude— 

Stemming the tide, as if it understood. 

Two red glass vases—tall with grass and fern— 

An heirloom from a generation gone. 

And there across the room 

The frugal bed, wpbolstered at the head, 

The intricate quilt in royal splendor spread- 

Comfort itself is love interpreted. 

The fireplace rug—the salvage of the years, 

Devoid of all design, and fringed with chairs, 

The plain pine table—scarfed for duty neat— 

Holding the ponderous Bible ’gainst defeat; 

And the old album, stiff in every pose, 

Of friends and relatives one never knows, 

And yet somehow—with childish faith— 

Has learned to love. 

Close by the shaded lamp I seem to see 

A thought-marked face, turning again to me’ 

Strange in its look of sorrow and content— | 

Grief by itself she thought irreverent— 

A plain dark dress designed to meet the cost 

With faith that nothing gained—and nothin 

lost. 

I warrant you all this, to me most fair, | 

The poor lost world could see no beauty ther 

Nor I till once again—the battle o’er— 

I stepped within the old familiar door 

And saw the firelight on the barren floor, 

And the full moon against the narrow pane | 

Made me a prisoner of dreams again. 

I love not beauty; what I love is love 

That with its chastening grace 

Can put such witchery 

In the commonplace. | 
—Miriam Woodward Bethea. 
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For great valves or window screens; for mine pumps or automobile fittings; for 
turbines or spark plug electrodes—everywhere a metal in giant casting or tiny wire 
must resist rust, acids, alkalies or chemically tainted waters; retain strength under 
high heat, or resist the destructive wearing action of hot gases or superheated steam. 


MONEL, because of its unique characteristics, 
is the most perfectly balanced of all metals. 
Strong as steel but without its limitations, non- 
corrodible as copper, yet harder, more durable 
and acid resisting than bronze—MONEL pos- 
sesses a wider range of usefulness than is possi- 
ble with any other available metal or alloy. 


And for these reasons MONEL is now extensively 
employed in industries where the mechanical 
and chemical requirements are unusually exact- 
ing, as well as for a variety of common domestic 
uses. 


Among the many purposes for which MONEL 
renders a service that effects great economy 
over the material previously used are power 
plant apparatus, chemical equipment, marine 


fittings, special parts of machinery, chain, nails, 
screws, surgical instruments, table cutlery, and 
golf club heads. 


MONEL Metal is a natural alloy composed of 
67% nickel, 28% copper, and 5% other metals. 
It can be machined, cast, forged, rolled, drawn, 
brazed, soldered, and welded by electric or oxy- 
acetylene method. It takes and retains a perfect 
nickel finish. 


An increasing number of manufacturers regard 
MONEL as indispensable for hundreds of pur- 
poses where a combination of great strength, 
non-corrodibility, and durability is required. 


Our experience as sole producers of MONEL 
Metal since its discovery in 1905, is at your 
disposal through our Sales or Technical Depart- 
ments. 


The International Nickel Company has served industry for more than half a century 
through the production of a wider variety and increasing number of better Nickel 
products. In purchasing INCO Monel Metal, INCO Nickel, and other INCO Products, 


43 Exchange Place 


you are assured of the highest and most uniform grades that the world produces. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY 


The International Nickel Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


New York, N. Y. 
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IS THE CUSTOMER ALWAYS 
RIGHT ? 


(Continued from Page 14) 


/use in cold Pullman cars, and had a couple 
| of little burned places in it from hot cigar 
‘ends, the coat was in first-class shape. 

“Tt looks all right to me,”’ said the cloth- 
ling man, “‘for a garment that has been used 
la couple of months.” 
| “Oh, it has worn all right,” replied the 
customer, ‘‘but that isn’t the point. I 
wanted a black overcoat. This one is 

ay.” 
| “Didn’t you know it was gray when you 
)bought it?” asked the clothing man. 
| “T didn’t pay much attention to” the 
_color,’’ answered the customer. ‘“‘I bought 
it one night and left on my trip early next 
“morning. But I wanted a black coat.”’ 

' The salesman was sent for; he distinctly 
‘remembered making the sale. He stated 
that the customer had said nothing about 
‘eolor. There had been a black coat of the 
same size in the show case which he could 
just as well have given the customer if he 
had known there was a preference. 
| All the evidence pointed to the fact that 
the store was in no way to blame. But the 
-customer would not be satisfied. 
’ “T don’t care anything about all this 
‘arguing,’ he said, beginning to get a little 
vexeited. ‘‘I wanted a black coat and you 
)sold me a gray one. I told several men 
about it while I was away on my trip and 
Javery one of them said if I bought it from a 
first-class concern that the mistake would 
be rectified.” 
| The merchant tried to tell him as tact- 
fully as possible that no one except himself 
had made any mistake, but the gentleman 
interrupted. 
| “There hangs your own motto,” he said 
vheatedly. ‘“‘It reads ‘Money Back if Not 
Satisfied.’ Well, I am not satisfied. If you 
‘insist on my paying this bill I suppose I 
will have to doit. But it will be the last 
‘money I will ever pay you. And I willsee 
soit that no one from my office ever comes 
in here either.” 
'*’ What could a well-meaning clothing 
‘merchant do in a case like that? Sure 
‘2znough the motto was hanging in plain 
‘sight of everyone, “Money Back if Not 
Satisfied.” Clerks often clinched a waver- 
‘ng sale by proudly pointing to the hand- 
some ground-glass lettering in its gilt 
‘rame. The merchant might have argued 
‘shat he had not received any money yet; 
shat all he had got out of the transaction 
was some bookkeeping work; but in the 
interest of future custom he held his peace. 
Taking out his fountain pen he wrote the 
word ‘‘Canceled”’ across the bill and handed 
it to the customer. 


Let the Others Pay 


“ Awtfully sorry for the misunderstand- 
ing,” he said cheerfully. “‘I hope we’ll have 
oetter luck in pleasing you next time.” 

| Thus the gray overcoat came back. It 
kicked round the office a week or two, com- 
\mg under the covetous eyes of the colored 
/porter, who began to hint pointedly that it 
was a shame to waste a good coat like that 
when there was a colored boy who needed 
ne awful bad. In the end it was trans- 
ferred to him at the agreed price of ten 
‘dollars; fifty cents down and fifty cents a 
week. Three Saturday nights had already 
gone by and each time the porter had man- 
‘aged an excuse for not paying his install- 
ment, but this was expected. 

When the clothing merchant had finished 
his story I put a question to him as man to 
man, first telling him that I would not be- 

tray his confidence. 

“You had an eighty-dollar loss. Do you 
stand it yourself or do you pass it on to 
your customers?” 

“T am not ashamed to answer that ques- 
tion,” he answered. ‘I pass it on to my 
customers. I add a little onto the price of 
every suit that comes into the house until 

jit is made good. That is the only thing I 

can do. Otherwise such losses would put 
‘me out of business and then I couldn’t sell 
lsuits at any price.” 

I have a friend who operates a string of 
drug stores in a big Western city. I asked 
him how it was in the drug business about 

;customers making unreasonable demands 
and thus raising prices. 

, According to this authority the delivery 
jof small sales is the main factor in keeping 
‘drug-store prices higher than they might 





be. He did mention one or two incidents, 
such as being obliged to refund some money 
to a well-to-do customer who had brought 
back some partly used bottles of medicine 
because the doctor had ordered his wife’s 
treatment changed. The druggist also com- 
plained a little about people who want him 
to take back combs and hairbrushes. But 
on the whole it is unnecessary service which 
costs the most money in the drug business. 

This Western druggist prides himself on 
the amount of service he gives his custom- 
ers; he even spends money to advertise it 
in the newspapers. He told me a story to 
show how accommodating he can be. It 
was about a woman who came in one of his 
stores and used the free telephone to order 
a bottle of patent medicine from a rival 
druggist. When she was through telephon- 
ing she turned to my friend and said: “I 
have ordered a package sent here for me. 
The price will be seventy-five cents and 
would you mind paying for it? I will come 
for it later this afternoon.” 

My friend assured her that it would bea 
pleasure to do so. Along toward evening 
she phoned in from her home half a mile 
away. ‘“‘I just couldn’t get back to call for 
my package,”’ she said, ‘“‘so won’t you please 
send it out to the house? I'll pay the boy 
at the door.” 

The druggist did not realize that in do- 
ing all this for a customer he was working 
an injustice all round; perhaps he even 
thought it was good advertising. On the 
part of the lady it was merely thoughtless- 
ness and ignorance of business. But be- 
cause the druggist did it so cheerfully she is 
going to expect similar service in all her 
downtown dealings and probably work her 
friends up to the same expectations as well. 


Unnecessary Service 


Confronted with this phase of the mat- 
ter my druggist friend broke down and 
confessed everything. He said it was all on 
account of competition. It does not take 
very much money to start a drug store. In 
fact, if a man has enough to pay for aset of 


fixtures and a couple of months’ rent for a. 


store room he can usually get most of his 
stock on credit. The result is that every 
community has just as many drug stores as 
it can possibly support, one or two even 
slipping off the edges every year. One 
druggist finds that it brings customers into 
his store if he installs a free telephone; the 
man in the next block gets onto his little 
game and puts in two free phones so people 
won’t get tired of waiting in case someone 
takes too long to make an engagement with 
his lady friend. One druggist advertises 
that he delivers all orders, no matter how 
small, to any part of the city. His rival 
goes him one better and mounts his deliv- 
ery boys on motor cycles instead of ordinary 
bicycles so the box of candy or writing 
tablet or tooth paste may reach the home 
more quickly. 

My druggist friend with the string of 
stores estimates that it takes at least five 
per cent of his receipts to pay for unneces- 
sary service which does not do him or his 
customers any particular good. In one of 


his establishments doing an annual busi- | 


ness of a hundred thousand dollars, located 
in the downtown section where competi- 
tion is especially keen, he states that he 


could save his customers ten thousand | 


dollars a year if he could operate on a 
strictly business basis. 

An interesting bit of information about 
prescriptions cropped out in our talk on 
drug-store troubles. In that particular city 
all druggists will send to a home for a 
prescription, take it back to the store to be 
filled and then deliver it, all for the price of 
the medicine. The customer may think he 
is getting this service for nothing, but he 


isn’t. Suppose he lives a mile from the | 


drug store; the druggist figures that the 
two trips cost fifty cents, which is a reason- 
able estimate. In that case a prescription 
which would ordinarily be filled for a dollar 
is billed out at a dollar and a half. 

But the matter doesn’t drop there. Any- 
one who has ever taken a bottle to be 
refilled is struck with the fact that the drug- 
gist always knows what the prescription 
cost the first time; some cryptic marks on 
the label tell the story. And the prescrip- 
tion which was billed out at a dollar and 
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He Studied Corns 


Then Ended Them for Millions 


A famous chemist studied 
corns for years, then found a 
way to end them. 

A surgical dressing house of 
world-wide reputation com- 
bined that method in a plaster. 

And they called it Blue-jay. 

Millions of corns, every year, 
are now ended by it. And 
corn troubles have largely dis- 
appeared. 

It is very easy. 


BB Blue-jay 
The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK 


Simply attacha Blue-jay plas- 
ter and the pain ends instantly. 
One forgets the corn from that 
time on. In two days it is gone. 


Only stubborn corns need a 
second application. 


Yet some still pare corns. 
And some still cling to old- 
time applications. 


Go learn tonight—for your 
own sake—the new-day way to 
end a corn, sure and scientific. 


Stops Pain Instantly— 
Ends Corns Completely 
Sold by Druggists 


Chicago, New York, Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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Babs LDirfforent Shoe : 
“Made a DifSerent Way 


| 
|T is our ideal. It is your ideal. Every woman 
ff since blossoming from girlhood has hoped 
———! for—dreamt of—wanted this shoe, which 
not only has style but harmonizes with her own 
temperament—is HER idea of a shoe. It is the 
only shoe “TAILORED.” There is a pattern for 
every last and for every part of every last. Each 
shoe represents 105 different operations and 87 
minute inspections. It NEVER loses its shape. 
Your “Dream Shoe” now bids you come for 
it. Priced $12 to $18. 

















Inquire at your Shoe Shop or write 
for name of nearest dealer. 








DERBY OXFORD. Smartestnovelty 
for early Spring. 








Wise, Shaw 
& Feder Co. 
Cincinnati 
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$100” Extra 
in One Month 


Mr. P. M. Cooley, of New York, 
said to us one day: “If I had my 
way, The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Country Gentleman would 
be in every home in the land.” 
Then he set out, as our authorized 
subscription representative, to 
“have his way.” Since that time 
he has placed those publications in 
many a local home, and has earned 
in the spare time spent in doing it 
over $100.00 in a single month. He 
finds his work easy, pleasant, of 
value to his community—and 
profitable. 


Do You Too Want More Money? 


There are doubtless good uses to which you could put an extra fifty, seventy- 
five or a hundred dollars every month. And if you have even a few spare hours 
each week, you can easily earn the extra money as our subscription representative. 
A little spare time is one necessary qualification; the desire to make money 
is the only other. If you have both, clip and send us, today, the coupon below. 


---====Clip here for more money-----~--=------- 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
720 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: I have spare time, and I want to make extra money. You say that’s 
all I need to succeed. Please rush details without obligating me in any way. 


Name = Streetor R.F.D. 
__ State 








Town 
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a half on account of expensive delivery 
service is always a dollar and a half there- 
after, even though one carries the bottle 
to the store and buys an ice-cream soda 
while the clerk goes behind the scenes and 
mixes up the medicine. 

I went to interview the floor manager 
of the big department store at an unfortu- 
nate moment. He was sitting at his desk 
in the middle of the great establishment 
with the swirl of business all about him, 
gloomily looking at an assortment of hand- 
some ostrich-feather fans that were spread 
out before him. From time to time he 
would be called away to straighten out 
some question beyond the authority of a 
sales person or to O. K. the request of some 
customer wanting to-buy on credit. But 
always he came back to the study of the 
ostrich-feather fans. 

I told him that I had come to find out if 
big department stores ever had unreason- 
able customers who increased the cost of 
doing business. 

“What do you want to know that for?” 
he asked. 

I replied that I wanted to write an article 
about it if it seemed important enough to 
write about. I knew small merchants had 
to stand things from customers sometimes 
because they were afraid’ of losing their 
trade, but I imagined the great department 
stores had regularrules that weren’t changed 
for anyone. 

“Well, then,” the floor manager said 
snappishly, ‘“‘you can write that whatever 
people can’t think of doing to the other 
places they do to department stores—and 
we stand for it.”’ 

I began to be afraid he was not in quite 
the mood for a calm discussion of mer- 
cantile thrift, and so I said maybe I had 
better come back another time. 

“Don’t’go!”’ he said fretfully. ‘I feel 
like talking about it right now.” 

A small girl arrived just then to say the 
floor manager was wanted over at the 
jewelry section. He excused himself, say- 
ing he would be back ina moment. Having 
nothing else to do I trailed along after him. 

The first thing that caught my eye when 
I reached the jewelry section was a large 
sign over the front show case which read, 
‘Positively No Refunds or Exchanges on 
Jewelry.”’ Then I noticed the floor man- 
ager in earnest conversation with a very 
well-dressed woman, She was holding aloft 
a sparkling piece of jewelry about four 
inches long by. half an inch wide which 
looked like a regular fifteen-hundred-dollar 
bar pin. I heard her say, however, some- 
thing about nine dollars, All that glitters 
is not real platinum and diamonds. 

“‘T have decided that I don’t want this 
bar pin,” the lady was saying, “‘and so I 
have come to get a refund on it.” 

For answer the floor manager pointed to 
the printed sign over the show case, 

“T am sorry that it is against our rules,’ 
he said. 

“Oh, yes, that is what the girl told me,” 
replied the lady, ‘“‘but you ought to make 
an exception. It doesn’t go with a single 
dress I have got.” 


The Store Surrenders 


If the floor manager had been a real sales- 
man he would have suggested that she buy 
a dress that would go with the bar pin, but 
he missed the chance and merely explained 
that imitation platinum bar pins were 
temperamental merchandise valuable ac- 
cording to the season, and so are not to be 
taken back. In support of his argument he 
pointed to a display of the baubles which 
were being offered at half price. This argu- 
ment was a boomerang. 

“Tf this was a reliable establishment,” 
said the lady, ‘‘it would not sell things that 
are worth only half price.’ 

A floor manager may not lose his temper 
if he is to hold his job; he pointed out 
soothingly that stores are obliged to have 
certain rules which must be adhered to if 
they are to exist. 

“Oh, I know that,”’ admitted the lady, 
“‘but the rule certainly ought not apply to 
me when I positively have no use for the 
bar pin.” She was getting a little indig- 
nant over the injustice of it all. ‘I have 
bought a great many things in this store,”’ 
she said finally, “but if you persist in acting 
in such an unfair manner I shall never come 
in here again.” 

The floor manager did not want to lose 
a customer; perhaps it would be better to 
give in. 

“T certainly don’t want you to feel you 
haven’t been treated fairly,’’ he~ said. 
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“T think maybe I can make an exception 
this time. But as these goods have been 
reduced to half price since you bought your: 
bar pin it would hardly be right to allow 
you the full price. Suppose I take it off 
your hands at twenty per cent disccunt?” 

It was an ill-judged offer. The lady let 
him know what she thought of a concern 
that would sell an article for a big price and 
then try to buy it back for less than it cost 
when it was just as good as new and had 
been worn only two or three times. The 
floor manager hastily yielded all points. 

“Oh, well,” he said cheerfully, ‘‘ we’ll for- 
get that those goods have been reduced, 
Here is a refund slip for the full price. You 
know we always satisfy our customers.” 

The lady. took the refund slip and went 
contentedly toward the cashier’s office to get 
it cashed. The floor manager turned to me, 

“T just had to do it,’’ he said sort of 
apologetically, ‘‘on account of her future 
trade.” 

We started back toward his desk, where 
he wanted to tell me about the ostrich- 
feather fans, but one of the sales girls called 
him back, saying a gentleman had been 
waiting tosee him for some time. The gentle- 
man in question approached and handed 
the floor manager a package. He had the 
air of one who is thoroughly resolved to be 
polite until he has an excuse to get violent, 


The Case of the Mesh Bag 


Upon opening the package there ap- 
peared the disordered remains of a ladies’ 
mesh bag. The silver-plated mesh was torn | 
in several places; the frame had once been 
enameled in baby blue, but there was not 
much enamel left; about half of the green 
stones which had once decorated the top 
were gone. a | 

““My wife brought this bag in here yes- 
terday,” said the gentleman, trying hard 
to hold his anger until the right time, “‘and 
you told her you couldn’t do anything with 
it. I want to know if you are going to tell. 
me the same thing.” ss 

The floor manager examined the wreck 
carefully, counting the number of places, 
where it was broken. 

“Tt is hardly worth fixing,” he said, and | 
tried to give it back to the customer. | 

But the customer wouldn’t take it back. 
He stuck his hands resolutely into his coat. 
pockets and declared himself loudly. 

“TI paid forty dollars for that thing in 
this store less than three years ago,” he 
said. “It was guaranteed for five years, 
Look at it now! It isn’t worth a cent!” © | 

The floor manager admitted that it wasn’t 
worth a cent in its present condition, but | 
said it must have had rough usage to get 
torn up so badly. : 

“Tt doesn’t make any difference what 
kind of usage it has had,” broke in the 
customer, “It is guaranteed five years. 
Look inside and see for yourself. "Five- 
year guaranty, and I bought it less than) 
three years ago right in this store.” { 

The floor manager looked; sure enough, 
stamped faintly inside the frame could he 
seen the inscription, ‘“‘Warranted Five 
Years.” | 

“Ts that what you mean?” asked the! 
floor manager amicably, ‘‘That only re-| 
fers to the silver plating. It means that it| 
is plated heavily enough to last five years. | 
The silver doesn’t seem to be worn off| 
anywhere.” | 

“You can’t get away with that kind of an 
argument,”’ declared the customer aggres-| 
sively. ‘It says ‘Warranted Five Years.’ | 
I can’t see where there are any strings tied | 
to that guaranty. I paid this store forty | 
dollars for that bag less than three years’ 
Be J want a new bag or my forty dollars 

ack,” 

The floor manager couldn’t see it that. 


ay. 
“I'am afraid I can’t do anything for 
you,” he said. ‘Your automobile tire 
might be guaranteed for five thousand miles, | 
but if you punched holes in it with a screw 
driver at the end of the first thousand miles _ 
the dealer wouldn’t give you a new tire.” | 
It gave me quite a thrill of pride to see 
how firm my floor manager friend could be! 
when he felt his house was being imposed 
on too much. The price of silver-plated 
mesh bags was not going to be raised’ 
through his weakly giving way to an un-| 
reasonable demand. Two ladies at the coun-| 
ter were looking at mesh bags and I hoped | 
they would see how honorable my friend’s| 
attitude was. 
The customer was thoroughly wrought’ 
up at being told that the guaranty on his. 
(Continued on Page 185) 
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Probably You Never Knew - ee “<< =. 
Ditto Could Do This, Also — . ” Sim. es 


Trade Mark Registered US Patent Office 





{ft Simplifies Any Factory Production System 
Before Ditto appeared in the business world factory operations were 
controlled in old-fashioned ways, involving much rewriting and dup- 


lication of effort, with its usual average of mistakes. 


Ditto supplants these laborious and unreliable processes with marked 
ease of operation, economy and speed, and elimination of mistakes. 


In factory production work an “original” work sheet is prepared with 
Ditto ink, typewriter ribbon or pencil, governing a particular job. 
One writing only: ~and all chance of later copying-mistakes eliminated. 


The boy or girl operating Ditto can produce from this “original” from 
| one to a hundred exact copies in just a few minutes. This includes all 
{ forms of various sizes necessary for governing that job ~ work cards, 
i routing sheets, time records, cost slips, tags, instructions and requisitions. 


When you find out how Ditto and the Ditto Idea of quick, accurate, 
economical duplication can fit into your business ~ in every depart- 
I ment ~ you will want it. ss 
i Send for the Ditto Book or write for the Ditto Man. Both havea 
-_ wonderfully interesting message. = ie 


Duplicator Manufacturing Company; Chicago 


Offices in All Principal Cities 
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Outside, batteries have much 
the sameappearance. Butinside 
—what a tremendous difference 
there is! That’s the reason for 
the exceptional performance 
records of French Dry Batteries. 


To give fat, hot sparks is the only 
ambition these batteries have. 
Everything that goes into thent, 
from the zinc casings to the 
carbon pencils, is scientifically 
selected for this one specific 
purpose— #0 give fat, hot sparks 
Jor the longest time. 


Consequently, French Dry Bat- 
teries— Package Electricity — 
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Ray-O-Spark Multiple Battery 


For tractors, gas engines, and every ignition work where 
you need four or more dry cells. Ray-O-Spark Multiple 
Batteries are made up of four French Dry Batteries, prop- 
erly connected, producing six volts; packed firmly and 
sealed tight. Convenient to handle; economical to use; 
only two connections to wire up; weather-proof. Avoid 
all the common battery troubles. Most leading dealers 
have them. Or write us. 


parks 





give ignition service vastly su- 
perior to the ordinary. 


The “ shelf life” of French Dry 
Batteries 1s unusually long. 
That is, they will stand unused 
for months with practically no 
deterioration. Their power 
does not “leak”? away. They 
stay fresh, full-powered. 


For ignition work especially, 
and for all other dry battery 
uses, It is a decided advantage 
to install French Dry Batteries. 
They are acknowledged better 
batteries. Your dealer has them 


—in the familiar blue carton. | 











Factories: Madison, Wis., and Newark, N. , 


Eastern deliveries can now be made from our New York office, 71-73 Murray Street, N. Y. 
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FRENCH BATTERY & CARBON COMPANY, 2335 Winnebago Street, Madison, Wis.; 71-73 Murray Street, New Yor 
Branches: Chicago, Kansas City, Dallas, Minneapolis, Atlanta 
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: (Continued from Page 182) 
esh/bag did not cover the tern places, the 
-oken enamel or the lost green stones. He 
»gan to talk loudly about crooked business 
ethods and fake guaranties. He said some 
meerhs would promise any old thing to 
4— your money, but when you wanted 
1em to keep their word—good night! 
The two ladies at the counter who were 
joking at mesh bags began to notice the 
jsturbance. I saw one of them open a 
lug she was examining and peek inside the 
ame to see if it was stamped with a five- 
‘ar guaranty. Then her interest began to 
aver; she listened to the remarks of the 
jan whe was telling what he thought about 
‘ke guaranties. The sales girl gave the 
jor manager a meaning look; no word 
‘issed her pretty lips, but the most casual 
yserver would have known whatshe meant: 
‘For the love of Mike get that guy away 
iom here! He’s crabbing my sale!” 

Alas for high resolves when sales are 
ling crabbed! My poor floor-manager 
jiend laid his hand in amiable fashion on 
je customer’s shoulder. 

“The customer is always right in this 
itablishment,’’ he said loud enough to be 
jard by all those interested. ‘‘ Just leave 
yur mesh bag with me. I’ll send it back 
} the factory and have it made good as 
iw for you. It won’t cost you a cent.” 
,When we had got far enough away not 
i be heard the floor manager gave way to 
js feelings. 

“Tt will cost the house at least twelve 
(llars to fix up that old mesh bag,” he 
sid. ‘‘If it had not been for fear that 
jy’s loud talk would scare off those women 
(stomers I would have told him where to 
qt off at.” 

Isuggested that the price of silver-plated 
ish bags would probably go up a little so 
2 to cover the loss, because the public 
he naturally have to pay the twelve 
(lars. 


Losses Distributed 


“No,” said the floor manager seriously, 
‘his concern is too big to collect a loss in 
fat direct fashion as smaller stores do. 
\hat we do is this: At the end of the year 
j: figure up all the losses we have had from 
ireasonable demands on the part of cus- 
tmérs; in our case it will amount to some- 
ting like forty thousand dollars. This 
fount is added on to the selling price of 
ixt year’s merchandise in all departments. 
ling spread out all over the store that way 
idoesn’t amount to much on any one item, 
it just the same every person who buys 
tything from us next year is taxed to pay 
i this year’s losses.” 

‘I suggested that it didn’t seem exactly 
fr that the innocent should have to dig 
(wn and pay for the sins of the guilty just 
4cause storekeepers don’t have backbone 
fough to turn down unjust demands. 
““Yououghttopity instead of blaming us,” 
folied the floor manager miserably. ‘‘We 
£2 all victims of the man who first invented 
te slogan, ‘The customer is always right.’ 

uppose that motto brought a lot of trade 
i the man who originated it, but it has 
ought nervous prostration to thousands 
‘ other storekeepers since. It has even 
(2ated one set of rules for storekeepers and 
zother set for everyone else. 

“Now just consider the matter of taking 
Ick goods that have been sold,’ the floor 
lunager continued. ‘‘Suppose that you, 
ling a private individual, sell your horse to 
smeone who comes past your place and 
tkes a fancy to that particular animal. As 
fidence of your good will you throw in a 
lanket and bridle; the purchaser con- 
tatedly mounts his bargain and rides off 
jiile you go to buy another horse for your 
(m use. 
“But in a day or so the man comes back 
d says he has decided to have an auto- 
nobile instead of a horse, and so he believes 
will let you return his money. Would 
u do it? 
“Or suppose you decide to sell your 
jme. You put an ad in the paper describ- 
jg your seven-room bargain with garage 
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and cement sidewalk, and after a while you 
get a buyer. You and your family go to 
boarding while you arrange to build a new 
house. But in a couple of months the 
people who bought your old home walk into 
your office and say their daughter is going 


away to school shortly and so they have | 


decided that a smaller house will do just as 
well. Therefore they believe they will call 
the deal off and let you give them their 
money back. Would you tell them to go 
chase themselves% You would! 

“But suppose you are proprietor of a 
house-furnishing store on Main Street. 
About the first of July a well-to-do citizen 
and his wife come in and buy the best re- 
frigerator in the store, having it sent out 
to their home. You take the eighty-nine 
dollars and invest it in other goods. All is 
well until about the first of September, 
when the citizen and his wife come in again 
to state that they have decided to return 
their refrigerator. They have been away 
all summer, so it positively has never been 
used and is just as good as new. Besides 
they have figured that they can get along 
with their old one, now the hot weather is 
about over and winter coming on. Do you 
take it back? You have to if they are un- 
reasonable enough to demand it, because 
the public has been told that the customer 
is always right.” 


The Ostrich-Feather Fans 


At last we approached the desk on which 
were displayed the ostrich-feather fans the 
floor manager had been worrying about. 
They were fluffy-looking things with 
tortoise-shell handles and feather of black, 
green or yellow. On some of them all the 
feathers were straight and on others the 
end feather was waggishly curled over like 
the tail of a good Boston terrier. The floor 
manager said they were worth from twenty 
to a hundred and fifty dollars apiece, war 
tax extra. 

‘‘Those fans,” said the floor manager, 
*“represent one of the hardships that store- 
keepers have to stand and that oblige us to 
charge more for our goods.” 

While I waited for him to explain himself 
a middle-aged woman and a very young one 
passed down an aisle near where we stood; 
they were evidently mother and daughter. 
The mother was not bad looking by any 
means, but the daughter was especially 
attractive, about nineteen, with an amiable 
joyous expression on her face as though she 
was finding life pretty pleasant. 

“‘There are the people,” said the floor 


manager nudging me, ‘‘who are responsible | \ 


for our trouble about these fans and a whole 
lot of other things besides.”’ 

IsaidI couldn’t believesuchanice-looking 
woman would knowingly cause trouble, 
even in a department store. 

“Tt isn’t the mother,” said the floor 


manager darkly. “‘It is the daughter. She | 


? 


is one of the season’s débutantes 
Then followed a long tale of wrongdoing. 
The pretty girl with the joyous expression 


had been introduced to society two months | 


before at a party given at the family home. 
There were eleven other recognized dé- 
butantes in her set, but she was undeniably 
the most popular. All of the newspapers 
in the city had printed her picture in their 
Sunday editions in larger size than that 
accorded any of the other girls. Following 
her coming-out party she had been lavishly 
entertained at country-club affairs, at the- 
ater parties and at hotel dinner dances. 
She was having all the good times that 
can be packed into a pretty girl’s life during 
one winter season. 

But the big department store was suffer- 
ing. Never before had there been such a 
demand for luxurious wearing apparel; but 
never before had there been so much trouble 
in getting goods to stay sold. The pretty 
débutante’s family did not return merchan- 
dise, but other people did. 

The manager of the ladies’ ready-to-wear 
department had sold one evening wrap 
after the other only to have them returned 
for credit; the shoe section reported live 
business in expensive dancing slippers, but 
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DIXON’S ELDORADO! 


Once you touch its 
smooth responsive 
lead to paper you can 
never be satisfied with 
any other. 











SAMPLE OFFER — Send 10c fora full- 
length Eldorado — mentioning your 
dealer’s name and whether very soft, 
soft, medium, hard, or very hard lead 
is desired. 





the master drawing pencil” 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO. 
Pencil Dept. 8 J, Jersey City, N. J. 


Canadian Distributors; —A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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Ride in Snug Closed 
Car Comfort 


CORMERLY most car owners had to be 

content with the inconvenience of an open 
car. Custom-made bodies were too expen- 
sive. Most ready-to-put-on tops were at 
best makeshifts. 

Then came the ANCHOR TOP. Now 
every motor car owner can have the com- 
fort of a glass-enclosed car. For in an 
ANCHOR TOP you get the master coach 
work, the careful attention to detail, the 
same luxuriousness and harmony with the 
lines of your car, of a fine custom-made body. 

We shall be pleased to send you photo- 
graphs, prices, and the name of the 
ANCHOR TOP dealer nearest you. Write 
us. Kindly be sure to mention the name and 
model of your car. 


THE ANCHOR TOP & BODY CO. 
339 South St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Fine Coach Builders for 30 Years 
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DOLLARS 





is one sure way to do it. 


below. 


H 
[ 


It will pay you well! 





Mr. Silas Sheetz 
established a per- 
manent business 
that was waiting 
for him, with $50 
a week profits, on 
his discharge from 
the Navy. 





Silas Sheetz 
$50. a week 












Mr. C. R. Morris 
has used twospare 
hours every eve- 
ning to establisha 
permanent source Be Z 


of profit that pays 1 Ao Hees 
- ai Charles R. Morris 
$270. a month 





him as high as 
$270 in 1 month. 





your representative? 


Name 


There is money enough to go around; are you getting your share of it? 
Subscription representatives of The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Fournal and The Country Gentleman have discovered that there 


BUILD A BUSINESS 


These representatives build up a permanent prosperous business, with 
handsome returns that grow richer every year. There is no limit to 
their opportunity—they have a hundred million prospects; they are 
selling publications with universal appeal. And heir opportunity is 
yours. If you have only an hour a day to spare, clip the coupon 


ERE ARE FOUR TYPICAL WORKERS 






CREDOOGROSEDERGSDESEEUOUSRRSOCESUSAERSOUEGRAUREONNEDRUSEUESERERERESEGUREREGUE SEUEEEREEEGUREEREENUNEEEEEEEED 
The Curtis Publishing Company, 722 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen:—Will you please tell me how I can build up a permanent, paying business as 


APLENTY 








Mr. Hall estab- 
lished a Curtis 
business that paid 
forhiscollegeedu- 
cation. He is now 
employed by us as 
a Supervisor of 
other workers. 

















Mr. Lloyd Hall 
$350. a month 





















“Could I support 
myself if neces- 
sary?’ is the ques- 
tion that prompted 
MissHelenBarnes 
to write us. She 
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Miss Helen Barnes 








found Curtis work an 
affirmative answer. 


$150. a month 







Street or R. F. D._ 








Town = 





sStatersas 
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The Wideawake 


Dealer has it 


He’s the ounce-o”-prevention, 
pound-o’-cure man ready to pre- 
scribe a few feet of Garco to 
relieve you of all future brake 
lining trouble. 

Garco Asbestos Brake Lining will 
not burn. Oil and dust will not harm 
it. The hardest kind of service is the 
sort of chance Garco is seeking to 
prove its every-way-you-look-at-it de- 
pendability. 

Ask your dealer about Garco. 


General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
Charleston, S. C. 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


GARCO 


BRAKE LINING 
ATENTSs pitice cocoa 


CONCEPTION BLANK.” Send 
model or sketch and description of invention for our 


free opinion of its patentable nature. 
Highest References, Prompt Service. Reasonable Terms, 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


PATENT-SENSE 


ATR OIC 


“dhe Book for Inventors & Mfrs” 


By Return Mail FREE. Write 
LACEY @ LACEY, Dept. W Washington,DC 











| your spare time bring you $25.00 EXTRA EVERY WEEK. 


OUT NEXT WEEK 


All News-Stands 












The Big Annual 


Spring Special Issue 
of 








America’s Leading Amusement Weekly 


The Billboard 


On account of the acute shortage of 
print paper the edition has been limited 
to 80,000 copies despite the fact that 
the early orders indicated a demand of 
over 100,000. 

All news-stand orders have been lim- 
ited, scaled and held down proportion- 
ately. 

Professional people are urged to re- 
serve their copies at their newsdealer’s. 
If he will not guarantee delivery posi- 
tively, better mail an order for one (with 
15 cts. in stamps) to 


THE BILLBOARD CO, “Nsiysatt 


ante 


















Rider Agents 


Everywhere to ride and exhi- 


bit the new Ranger ‘‘Motorbike’’ = 
completely equipped with electric 
light and horn, carrier, stand, tool 
tank, coaster-brake, mud guards 
and anti-skid tires. Choice of 44 f j 
other styles, colors and sizes in ati} 
the ‘‘Ranger’’ line of bicycles. uy 
EASY PAYMENTS ifdesiredat |}¥ 
a small advance over our Special gy 
Factory-to-Rider cash prices. ‘ 7 
DELIVERED FREE on ap- 
proval and 30 DAYS TRIAL. 
TI RES Lamps, Wheels, 
Sundries, and parts 
for all bicycles—half usual prices. 
SEND NO MONEY but tell us 
exactly what you need.. Do not buy until you 
get our prices, terms and the big FREE catalog. 


CYCLE COMPANY 
M E A D Dept. T-55, Chicago 


I Want to Go Home! 


Send me, with your name and address, to The Curtis 
Publishing Company, 721 Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, and I will tell you how to make 
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an unaccountable number of pairs came 
back a little scuffed on the soles, the pur- 
chasers stating that the salesman must have 
been careless in fitting, because the slippers 
hurt so dreadfully it was simply impossible 
to wear them. Even the men’s clothing 
department was hurt by the pretty débu- 
tante’s social progress; several times eve- 
ning suits had been purchased on the date 
of some interesting function and returned 
a day or so afterward by messenger with 
the message that the gentleman was not 
entirely pleased with the garments but 
would probably be down later to see about 
something else. 

The big event of the débutante’s career 
had been held just the night before. A 
friend of her mother’s entertained the so- 
ciety set in the girl’s honor, the affair being 
held at the city’s big fashionable hotel. In 
honor of the occasion the hotel laid a strip 
of carpet from the front door clear down to 
the curb and fenced off half the lobby with 
a screen of palms and potted plants so the 
invited guests might not be seen by travel- 
ing men and other lobby hounds. The 
dance programs were the most elaborate 
ever seen in the city, having the honoree’s 
monogram hand engraved in three colors 
on the cover and a genuine fourteen karat 
gold-filled pencil towrite downengagements. 

In advance of this exciting event the big 
department store did an active and profita- 
ble business. The ladies’ ready-to-wear, 
the hosiery and the jewelry section reported 
exceptional selling. But the twelve-foot 
show case in the center aisle, which was 
devoted to ostrich-feather fans, did more 
business than any similar space in all the 
great establishment. For two weeks before 
the party there was no moment during 
business hours when the two girls in charge 
were not busy showing fans and explaining 
that the Government lets a plain dollar 
fan go through free of tax; but above that 
price it is ten per cent, which must be paid 
by the purchaser, All day long women stood 
before the show case with bits of silk in 
their hands trying to find fans which would 
match in color; others phoned in from their 
homes asking to have several fans sent out 
on approval in order to try the effect on 
various gowns. So many sales were made 
and so many sent out on approval that the 
show case looked rather empty; a tele- 
graphic order was sent in to the importer 
for more fans. 
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On the night of the party the big: ball. 
room of the fashionable hotel presemted ¢ 
waving mass of ostrich feathers in aili the 
colors of the rainbow. Both local yapers 
next morning gave special mention of the 
kind of fan carried by each prominent lady 
guest. One writer humorously suggested 
that a collection ought to be taken up te! 
buy blankets for the birds at the local! 
ostrich farm. | 

But as things turned out it was the big 
department store that most needed assist-| 
ance. By nine o’clock on the morning) 
after the party the ostrich-feather fans) 
which had sold so plentifully during the! 
past fortnight began coming home to roost. 
Those which had been charged were mostly 
brought back by colored chauffeurs with| 
the simple instructions to credit the family | 
account with the sum involved; people} 
who had paid cash took a refund slip and 
went to the cashier for their money. At} 
eleven o’clock there had been seven returns; | 
at noon the number had gone up to ten and | 
at three o’clock, when the story was told 
to me, it had mounted to fourteen and was 
still rising. 

The floor manager’s pessimism was well 
founded. The season for ostrich-feather 
fans was about over. The importer would 
never take back those which had optimisti- 
cally been ordered by telegraph to fill up 
the empty show case; customers aren’t al- 
lowed to be always right in the wholesale 
trade. The ten-per-cent war tax on those 
sold had already been entered on the books 
and it would be hard to explain matters to 
the revenue man. The whole stock would | 
soon have to be packed away to wait the 
coming of next year’s social season and by 
that time ostrich-feather fans may be about 
as active an item as cut-glass liqueur sets. 
The floor manager estimated that the pretty 
débutante’s party had cost the store at 
least a thousand dollars. He was so low in| 
his mind over it all that I wanted to cheer 
him up a little. 

“But you will come out all right,” I sug- | 
gested, “‘because you spread out all such | 
losses over your next year’s selling.” ! 

“Yes, that’s true,” he replied. } 

“Everyone who comes in next season,” | 
I persisted, ‘‘to buy a pair of baby shoes | 
or a clothes wringer or a kitchen stove will | 
nay a little extra to make up the amount.” | 

“You bet they will!’’ said the floor mane | 
ager snappishly. 
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to do with My Catalog ? 


better 
paper 


better 
printing 





HAT’S it all about?” you ask when we show 
you that the wet footprints of a cat are 
clearer, more distinct on smooth linoleum 
than on a deep napped rug. 


Compare the cat’s paw to a printing plate, 
the moisture to ink, and the floor to printing 
paper, and you see the truth of what your 
printer has probably told you—that the kind of 
printing paper you use will determine in a large 
measure the kind of printing you will get. 


For, take note that even the coarse impres- 
sion of a cat’s foot, while it will “‘print”’ a faith- 
ful outline on a smooth surface, becomes only a 
shapeless track on a soft, porous rug. 


Any subject that is to be printed on paper 
will print detter if printed on a éetter paper. 


TheWarren Standard Printing Papers contrib- 


ute to the cause of Better Paper— Better Printing 
in just the degree that a “better” paper is one 
made to perform exactly the kind of work 
expected of it. 


Not all the Warren Standards are as smooth 
and white as Warren’s Lustro. Not all are as 
dull and ivory-like in their beauty as Warren s 
Cameo, nor so well suited for simple type an- 
nouncements as Warren’s Olde Style, but every 
Warren Standard Paper was developed for one 
special field of book paper printing. 


Master catalog printers all have copies of the 
book, Warren’s Paper Buyers Guide, which 
shows specimens of what fine press-work can do 
on a standardized paper. This book and other 
volumes in the Warren Service Library are also 
to be seen in the public libraries of our larger 
cities and in the offices of any paper merchant 
who sells the Warren Standards, 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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These Autocars are working on top of a 
180-foot cliff at the John T. Dyer trap rock 


e 
Because of their short wheelbase serosa 
600 yards of clay on a ledge only 20 fee! 
wide. Other Autocars are working for thi: 


same company. Each one hauls on at 
average daily 200 tons of stone to thi 


-Autocars get in and out anywhere = shes 


added two more Autocars to their fleet 


Hundreds of contractors and road builders have found that the Auto- 
car Motor Truck exactly meets the difficult hauling conditions 0! 
their work. 


Because of their short wheelbase, Autocar Trucks get in, dump thei) 
load and are off again without backing and maneuvering. 


The reasonable first cost of the Autocar, and its ability to stand uy 
unde the wear and tear of contractors’ work, make it a most econom: 
ical unit. 


| 1 ) : Among the thousands of concerns in every line tha 
Chassis (1%-2 Ton) are using Autocars are many road builders, contract 
$2300, 97-inch Wheelbase ors and supply houses —we have listed them in a new, 
$2400, 120-inch Wheelbase booklet. Write us for a copy. | 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY, Ardmore, Pa. *isi" 


The Autocar Sales and Service Company 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago Pittsburgh San Francise 
Brooklyn Providence Allentown St. Louis Los Angeles San Diego 
Bronx Worcester Wilmington Baltimore Stockton Sacramento 
Newark New Haven Atlantic City Washington Oakland Fresno 


Represented by these Factory Branches, with Dealers in other cities 








Fish is Doubly Good 
With Lemon 


EMON adds to fish just what fish needs 

to make it ideal food. 

It lends a tang and a delicious flavor that 
no chef would ever let fish lack. 

It provides healthful a/kaline salts that 
everyone should have with fish and meat, 
according to eminent dietitians, to overcome 
the excess acid in these dishes. 

And it supplies a digestive aid that makes 
sh and meat more efficient foods—by helping 


the body to make use of their full nutrition. 

So it is almost essential to serve lemon 
with fish; and it is highly desirable with 
scores of other foods. 

When it comes to cooking, lemons head 
the modern dietitian’s list in all hospitals 
and well managed homes. 

If you want attractive flavors and more 
healthful meals make it a rule to use the 
lemon freely. 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Lemons 


California’s Sunkist Lemons are prac- 


tically seedless, juicy, tart, full flavored. 


They are the best lemons available for 
garnishing because they're so Juicy and 


the skins are waxy, clean and bright. 

All first-class retailers sell them. Buy 
a dozen today and use them in scores of 
ways. 


Alice Bradley’s Valuable 
Book FREE 
We will send on request an excellent book by 
Llice Bradley, principal of Miss Farmer's School 
of Cookery, Boston, which tells how to use the 


lemon to its fullest possibilities. 


Tt illustrates 


and describes Miss Bradley's unique designs for 
lemon garnishes. Every housewife needs a copy. 


California Fruit Growers 
Exchange 
A Non-profit, Co-operative Organization o 
10,000 Growers 
Sec. 112, Los Angeles, California 











For the out-of-doors days 


KODAK 


And not merely the alluring picture s story, but on every 
negative at least a date; and a title, too, if you like. Titling | 
is the work of but an instant with an Autographic Kodak; 


Is as simple as making the picture itself—and there is no 
extra charge for Autographic film. 


~ 


Tf tt iswtan Eastman, it iswta Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y 


Catalesue tree at your Dealer's ox bv ma, 


te. The Kodak City 
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Nash Passenger Cars: 
g 


5 -Passenger 
4’ Passenger 
2 Passenger 
4-Passenger 
4-Passenger 


4-Passenger 





Car 

Sport Model 
Roadster 
Sedan 
Coupe 


Car 











EW leaderships are more pro- 
nounced than that of the Nash Six 
in its field. 


The marked preference for this car 
so evident in all parts of the country 
is clearly the result of its fine perform: 
ance record in the hands of owners. 


Every Nash model, open and closed, has the Nash perfected 
valve-in-head motor, powerful, economical and quiet, and is 


distinguished by rare beauty of design, finish and appointment. 


Tur Nasa Motors Company, KENosHA, WIs. 


Manufacturers of Passenger Cars and Trucks, Including the Famous Nash Quad 


The Nash Motors Limited, Toronto, Ont., Distributors 
of Nash Cars and Trucks for the Dominion of Canada 
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ti of style is designing ability. Our work- 
reg Io manship is a matter of exacting specifi- 
cations, religiously followed each season, to maintain our 


standard. Society Branp Crotues don’t just happen to 
have better style, fit and finish. They are the product 





of an organization inspired by an ideal. 


WITH THE VARIED GRADES OF CLOTHING FLOODING THE MARKET, LOOK FOR THE LABEL AS YOUR GUIDE 


ALFRED DECKER & COHN, Inc., Makers. In Canada, SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES, Limited 


Chicago Montreal New York 


oricty Brand Cloth 


FOR YOUNG MEN AND MEN WHO STAY YOUNG 








$7) a 
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What a Plain Statement of Fact 
Has Accomplished 


OT until last year was any special 

stress laid on this important fact: 
For over fifty years Dr. Lyon’s has never 
pretended to do more than clean, polish 
and whiten the teeth. 


Which is all most dentists recommend 
and careful people accept as safe in a 
dentifrice. 





The result was the most astonishing 
increase for any one year in the long 
history of the Lyon business. And 1920, 
as this announcement is prepared, is 
forging ahead even more remarkably. 


Refined people want facts, simplicity, 
safety—Dr. Lyon’s. It cleans the teeth. 


DicLyons 


The Den tifrice that made fine teeth Gashionable 


Dp woer 


Io WLYON'S SONS} Inc. 


(ream 


530 W. 27th St., New York 
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on the politicians who assert them- 

selves as party leaders at the present time. Those doubly obtuse persons cannot 
see the real politics of the situation for their own sort of politics. Let us imagine two 
rooms of commodious and equal size in some convenient place. Gather in one of these 
rooms all the men who assert themselves as leaders of the Republican Party and gather 
in the other room all the men who similarly operate for and on the Democratic Party. 
Round'them all up: The national committeemen; the distinguished partisans who are 
a little too lofty to be national committeemen but who give aid and comfort and support 
to those leaders and attain publicity for themselves by taking membership of hi gher-toned 
and higher-sounding execu- 


HE obtuse person who couldn’t see 
the forest for the trees had nothing 
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tive committees and such 

correlated campaign excess aes 4\ 3 
baggage; the senatorial poli- Poesia, : 
ticians and the political sena- / WH ¥ y 


tors; the headliners who do / 
the keynoting; the promi- ; 
nent citizens who tag on in 
advisory capacities and do 
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indorsing as required; the state bosses who 
deliver the goods; the political plutocrats 
who are working pretty far underground at 
present but are working none the less; and the managers of the rafts of candidates. 
Really it would not be necessary to be so comprehensive in herding them, because a 
dozen or so from each party would comprise the actual leadership; but let’s make it 
representative. Get them all in and there would be about two hundred in each room— 
regular politicians—leaders, bosses and the customary fringe of subcalibered oper- 
ators—the impedimenta. These would adequately comprise the men who pick 
presidential candidates for the suffrages of 110,000,000 people, for no other reason than 
this reason: The 110,000,000 people dumbly allow them to do it. 

These men have no power that isn’t usurped, no authority that isn’t self-arrogated, no 
standing that isn’t conferred on themselves by themselves, no tenure that cannot be 
destroyed overnight, no warrant that isn’t easily and instantly revocable, no cachet that 
isn’t the result of absolute lack of intelligent interest and assertion in their own political 
affairs—which are their most important affairs—by the people who have allowed them- 
selves to be made followers instead of doing the leading and directing. 

However, these men, as our politics is at present constituted, are the leaders; and we 
have them gathered in two rooms—the Republicans in their room and the Democrats 
in theirs. Then you, Mister Average American; you, Mister Common People; or you, 
Mister Patriotic Voter, walk into the Republican room, say, and make this little speech: 

“Gentlemen, I represent and typify the thought, desire, governmental 

necessities and aspirations of more than twenty million 

voters of this Republic. I represent the men and women 
who pay the taxes, bear the burdens, do the business 
and make this country what it is. I stand for the great 







THE BUSINESS MEN’S PARADE 
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bulk of our people whose future well-being is absolutely 
dependent on proper and patriotic government at Wash- 
ington. Therefore, and because ours is a government by 
party, and the machinery of one of the two parties at pres- 
ent functioning is represented here, I come before you and 
ask you to nominate John Doe as the presidential candi- 
date for your party at the forthcoming election.”’ 

Now what would happen? Would these leaders, pre- 
sumably Americans and with the interests of America first 
at heart, ask: ‘‘Is John Doe a good American? Is he a 
capable citizen? Is he fitted for the office? Has he an 
understanding of national and international problems? 
Is he sound economically? Is he possessed of good Amer- 
ican common sense? Is he anefficient administrator? Is he 
free from entangling alliances? Does he comprehend the 
necessities of the present complicated situation? Would he 
administer on the basis of advanced and real Americanism 
for America and all the people, or for a part of them? Does 
he think clearly, talk straight and is he noninfected with 
the various germs of utopianism, radicalism and other 
isms that are now burrowing in the minds of so many of 
our public men? Is he a big, two-fisted, clear-headed, 
far-sighted American citizen, not obligated to or affected 
by any class, racial or religious prejudice or pledge?”’ 

They would not. They would ask: ‘Is John Doe a 
Republican? Has he always voted the straight Repub- 
liean ticket? Has he ever had any political ideas other 
than those laid down in our party platforms? Does he 
subscribe unre- 
servedly to all the 
policies of the Re- 
publican Party? 
Has he ever 
shown any signs 
of political inde- 
pendence? Is he 
a good party 
man?” 

And if Mister 
Average Amer- 
ican, Mister Com- 
mon People, or 
Mister Patriotic 
Voter should go 
into the room 
containing the 
Democrats and 
make the same 
speech the ques- 
tions that would 
be asked of him 
would be exactly 
the same ques- 
tions that the Re- 
publicans would 
ask, except that they would clamor: ‘‘Is John Doe a 
Democrat? Has he always voted the straight Democratic 
ticket?’’—and so on, identically. 

In other words, the strict partisan, narrow party and 
unprotesting adherence to a certain set of party tenets, no 
matter whether those tenets are applicable to the present 
situation or not; an unquestioning loyalty to all policies 
and principles decreed by these men who are politicians 
for self and party aggrandizement purposes beyond all 
else, with popular and national needs and requirements 
subsidiary and incidental; a hidebound, restricted party 
view—these are the essentials for availability and indorse- 
ment for the presidency in the minds and practices of 
these leaders. 


Serer rs 


What's the Matter With Politics? 


HAT, you hundred and ten millions of people and you 

twenty million and more men and women who are to do 
the voting this fall, you taxpayers and producers, is what 
is the matter with the politics of the United States of 
America. There is no consideration of a potential candi- 
date as a man, as an American, as an administrator, as an 
executive—no assay of fitness that is not primarily based 
on his partisanship. That is what is going on in this pre- 
convention campaign at this moment. That is what will 
continue, unless the average American stops it, until the 
nominations are made, and then there will be the poor 
choice between a roped, tied and branded partisan on one 
side, and a branded, tied and roped partisan on the other. 
The same old game is being played in the same old way. 

As this is written, on the first of February, the news- 
papers have daily articles describing the various features 
of the preconvention campaign, and much editorial com- 
ment thereupon. The casual reader is likely to be impressed 
by these details of a free-for-all fight among numerous 
aspirants. Candidates are announcing their participation 
in primaries. Headquarters are being opened in the East 
and West. The struggle for delegates and indorsement 
appears to be in full swing. The various candidates are 
issuing appeals and setting forth epitomes of their convic- 
tions and principles. There is a considerable hullabaloo 


and a lot of fake excitement. The ballyhoo has begun. 
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The chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, a most engaging and 
facile young man, chases back and forth 
across the country and holds meetings 
and makes speeches and appoints large 
numbers of prominent persons to assist 
in formulating a set of party principles 
to be embodied in party platform, and 


otherwise engagingly disports himself. f 
The chairman of the Democratic Na-. t re 
tional Committee lets few days pass 3 


when he does not rise to impress on his a 


fellow citizens the Democratic necessi- 
ties of the times and the Democraticrem- 
edies—purely conventiondl—therefor. 
Brother Bryan is busily employed 
at his own transparent devices. 
Great excitement prevails—in the 
newspapers. This candidate, that 
candidate, the other candidate— 
appeal to the people. Superficially 
it would seem that for once the people are being taken in 
on it, which they are, but not in the sense of participa- 
tion—in the sense of delusion rather. 

Stripping the present political situation of all its 
embroideries, upholsteries, pretenses and fripperies, the 
basic situation on the first day of February comes down to 
this on the Republican side, so far as the leaders are con- 
cerned, and all their efforts and hopes: The sole 
desire and the sole endeavor and the entire man- 
ipulation of the Republican leaders is to comprise 
a situation whereby the nomination to be made 
at Chicago early next June shall not be decided 
before the convention meets. They are working 
tooth and nail, aboveground and underground, 
to throw the nomination into the convention. 
They are planning, contriving, playing desper- 
ately to maintain a balance of power for them- 
selves, with uninstructed delegations and with 
distribution of delegates among the many candi- 
dates so that no candidate shall have anywhere 
near a majority when he gets to Chicago in June. 
They are encouraging candidacies, not candidates. 

That is all there is to it. That is what this pro- 
cession of favorite sons means. That is what this 
free-field-and-no-favor slogan amounts to. That 
is why—in print—the leaders are keeping hands 
off; and why smooth skillful operators are all 
about the country seeing to it that as many 
states as possible with no favorite sons shall not 
be tied down. by instructed delegates for some 
other state's favorite son. That is 
why you will observe when the con- 
vention meets—unless the situation 
gets entirely away from the leaders— 
there will be numerous sets of uninstructed 
delegates, and why none of the present candi- 
dates will have enough delegates to nominate 
him. It is the same old game. 

The entire machinery controlled by the Re- 
publican leaders is working to prevent any pre- 
convention choice. If they can bring this about 
the rest is simple. The leaders will get together 
at Chicago, make their trades and dickers, pick 
out aman on whom they can unite enough con- 
trolled delegates to nominate, be mighty sure 
that the man they pick is safe and sure for 
them, a hack politician who will play the cards 
of the leaders, and nominate him with loud 
clamor about bowing to the will of the people 
and much congratulation to the people on their 
excellent choice. What is apparent, what is 
printed, what is mostly believed by the people 
is merely the ballyhoo. If the leaders can pre- 
vent any candidate and every candidate from 
winning before the Chicago convention the 
leaders fancy themselves slick enough to win 
at the Chicago convention. 

And this platform idea—this plan of having 
a committee of more than one hundred rep- 
resentative Republicans—one hundred and } 
seventy-one as the list came out—at least one 
from each state and ter- 
ritory and several from 





some states, because rep- ‘% 

resentative Republicans \ 
. & 

flock in greater numbers @ ' 


in some parts—study 
and plan and evolve and 
formulate planks for a 
platform during all these 
preconvention months— 
is a pretty little novelty, 
an intriguing thing. 
These hundred and 
seventy-one best brains 
of the Republican Party 
no doubt will produce a 
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lot of best-brain stuff, but what will hap- 
pen to it? The platform committee for 
the Republican National Convention wiil 
be appointed as usual at Chicago, consist- 
ing of one representative from each 
state and territory entitled to delegates 
in the convention. This platform com- 
mittee—or committee on resolutions, 
as it is called—will be selected by the 
bosses of the convention and it will 
consist of fifty-three hard-boiled par- 
tisans, who will put in the platform to 
be presented to and adopted by the 
convention exactly what the bosses 
want in that platform, couched in ex- 
actly the language the bosses 
dictate, and nothing more or less. 
Those fifty-three patriots will take 
all the suggestions that are evolved 
by the best brains and hammer 
those suggestions into the exact 
style and sense and straddle and party political shape 
the bosses decree. That is all there will be to that. 


Will the White House Keep Hands Off? 


TBE basic Democratic situation differs merely in detail. 
The Republican leaders pant to throw the nomination 
into the convention; and so do the Democratic leaders ear- 
nestly desire to throw their nomination into the convention. 
But before they can do that the Democratic leaders must 
drag the nomination out of the White House. Possibly 
there may be some White House demonstration as to can- 
didates and candidacies before this is printed. Even so, the 
fact will not be changed. If there is a White House demon- 
stration the Democrats will have nothing much left to do 
but go through the motions, unless Brother Bryan can 
throw enough monkey wrenches into the machine to stop 
its functioning. If the White House keeps hands off, 
then the present feverish heirs expectant will all land in 
San Francisco in a bunch, and the dickering and trading 
will proceed along regular lines, and the outcome is more 
likely to be satisfactory to the good old gang. 

There are now eight or ten—or it may be a dozen— 
Democrats making motions like regular preconvention 
candidates. They are out on parade and are speaking 
their little speeches and maneuvering their little maneu- 
vers and planning their little plans, but each one of them 
says in his closet when he gets down to brass tacks with 
himself: ‘‘Of course I have to do all this to keep in the 
game, but I know it isn’t on the level and won’t amount 
to shucks if the President picks some other 
man or decides to run himself,” 

The Democratic leaders would be saved 
much worry and much apprehension if they 
knew what the White House is thinking. They 
© do not know and they cannot find out. Until 
they do know they must goose-step along mak- 
ing a fine parade but not getting anywhere. 
The President is not without political acumen 
himself, and has a few crafty politicians to ad- 
vice him. He knows, and his advisers know, 
that if he should announce definitely that he 
will not be a candidate'to succeed himself he 
would become leader emeritus at that moment. 
His politics is to keep his subleaders guessing. 
Otherwise he loses his control, for with his 
retirement certain in March, 1921, his influ- 
ence between now and March, 1921, would be 
greatly lessened. In the language of the leaders, 
he would be a dead one from the moment he 
made his announcement. 

Guessing at what the President will doinsuch 
circumstances is like predicting the weather for 
a year from next Tuesday, but the polities of his 
situation is tosay nothing until after the Repub- 
licans have made their nomination at Chicago 
early next June, unless by chance the nomina- 
tion should be a certainty before that time. The 
Republicans begin work on June eighth. In the 
ordinary course they should be finished by 
the fifteenth. That gives them a week, which is 
more time than they 
have taken in many 
years. Also that would 
allow a fortnight be- 
tween their nomination 
and the date of the first 
of the Democratic pro- 
ceedings in San Fran- 
cisco—ample time to 
pass the word to the 
brethren, who may or 
may not be willing 
receivers of the same, 
but who will be vastly 
influenced by the same. 
(Continued on Page 82) 
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result of an earnest and persistent hunt to 

locate profiteers. Frankly there is nothing 
novel in such a search. Everybody is doing it. 
I have merely joined the chase, stumbling after 
attorney-generals, district attorneys, food administrators, 
fair-price committees, councils of defense, federations of 
women’s clubs and several million [other people far too 
numerous to mention. 

No, there is nothing startlingly new in the idea of going 
after and exposing to scorn and contumely the profiteer. 

But it may be worth while to get down to brass tacks and 
see whether the great mass of American business men and 
citizens in general have rather suddenly abandoned every 
rule and ideal of decency. In sober fact, leaving hysteria 
and ignorant prejudice aside, have the bulk of business 
men in this country thrown overboard all their old-fashioned 
standards of honor and become profiteers or, if you prefer 
stronger words, gougers, exploiters, extortioners and 
robbers? 

If such be the very truth then we are in a bad way in- 
deed; but before making this facile assumption of de- 
plorable, indeed of repulsive changes in human nature it 
may be just as well to go after the facts. The words 
“profiteer”’ and “profiteering” are on everyone’s tongue. 
They fill the air. They have taken the place of such old- 
fashioned expressions as “graft,” “grafter” and “graft- 
ing.” The profiteer seems to be the modern buecaneer, 
The word is fairly new, with vague and uncertain mean- 
ings, but it is bandied and hurled about with extreme ease, 


[os is the first of two articles which are the 


More Loose Talk Than Facts 


pp ae hardest thing which common sense has to contend 
with in this world is loose talk, vague charges, epithets 
rather than specifications—in short, too much lip. Mil- 
lions of silly people jump at conclusions, express their 
minds in talk before they have any minds to express, and 
praise or condemn—chiefly the latter—out of hand. Talk 
is the universal curse. 

To one person who has actually traced or even tried to 
trace the costs and prices of commodities through from 
producer to consumer to see whether too much is being 
charged, millions have shouted and accused and de- 
nounced. Every other person is suspected of being a 
profiteer, much as a few years ago a large part of the 
population were supposed to be white-slave dealers. 

Having thus relieved myself in general and by way of 
preface, it is now the purpose of this article to get down to 
ousiness. First of all it may be observed that locating the 
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profiteer is rendered most difficult by the fact that he 
always seems to be the other fellow and particularly any- 
one we do not like. 

We are at once confronted with the absurdity of what 
has been called “circular reasoning”’ before it is possible 
even to start the search for profiteers. There are those who 
say that prices have risen because wages have risen, and 
that wages have gone up because prices have gone up. 
Such explanations have been compared with the answer 
of the gardener who when asked “Where is the hoe?” 
replied, “It’s with the rake”; and when asked “Where is 
the rake?” replied, ‘It’s with the hoe.” 

Thomas Nast’s most famous cartoon, The Tweed Ring, 
showed a dozen men standing in a circle, each pointing a 
finger at his neighbor on one side and remarking, ‘‘He did 
it.” Nor have cartoonists of the present day failed to 
show shrewdly many persons standing in a circle, each 
accusing his neighbor of being the profiteer. 

The consumer accuses retailer, middleman, speculator 
and manufacturer of being profiteers, and has a suspicion 
that the farmer is doing it too. The ordinary manufacturer 
distracts attention from his own large profits in most cases 
by pointing the finger of scorn at the retailer and at the 
wageearner. He says prices have risen because wages have 
reached to an absurd level, and he does not hesitate to call 
the laborer a profiteer. 

But the wage earner has no trouble in getting back at the 
manufacturer and pointing to the fact that in many cases 
wages lag behind profits and prices by at least six months or 
a year. Hard pressed, the manufacturer accuses the public 
of being extravagant, but the public laughs when it sees the 
enormous dividends the manufacturer is paying. Presseda 
little harder, the manufacturer says the producer of raw 
materials is to blame, and even accuses the largest manu- 
facturers, or so-called trusts, of being the culprits. These 
largest manufacturers have very little trouble in proving 
that they sell goods more cheaply than the smaller ones. 

Everyone, of course, takes a whack at the middleman, the 
jobber and speculator, and especially does the farmer go for 
them. But even these much-despised persons have their 
innings. They have no difficulty in showing that what they 
take out as toll is the merest fraction of the cost, and that 
the margin between wholesale and retail prices has if any- 
thing tended to fall instead of rise in a period of rising 
prices. Even the speculator is able to prove that in the 
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long run he cannot artificially mark up prices 
unless other causes are about to produce a rise. 
Nor does the much-abused middleman — 
whether he be jobber or the greatest middleman 
of all, the retailer—have much trouble in showing 
that without him both the farmer and consumer would be 
utterly helpless or else would have to perform his functions 
with the added expense involved. The processes of dis- 
tribution are often wasteful, but they have to be effected. 
Time and place are everything, and neither the producer 
nor the ultimate consumer shows any overwhelming desire 
to spend time and trouble of his own in performing these 
two functions of placing goods when and where the con- 
sumer wants them. 


Not So Simple as it Seems 


ie ALL seems very confusing and baffling. No wonder 
flippant people say that profiteering usually is what the 
other fellow charges. But is not this definition more than 
flippant? For it is a deeply seated trait in human nature 
to take for granted that we are entitled to an increase in 
wages, salary, rent or profits whenever conditions permit. 
Each of us wants more, no matter whether we render 
services or not. But we are very particular that the other 
fellow should give full value for the money which he 
receives. Everybody is eager to take advantage of rising 
prices, but feels aggrieved if anybody else snatches the 
advantage away. 

If the editor chooses to pay me more for this article 
than for some previous one, am I going to consider myself 
a profiteer? Not much! It is not within the powers of 
human nature to recognize an increase in one’s own income 
as profiteering. Everyone wants the other fellow to reduce. 
Everyone wants to keep up his or her income and by 
keeping down expenses to reduce perhaps unconsciously 
and unintentionally the other fellow’s income. 

If it were not so serious, if most people were not openly 
rebellious at what they consider extortion, this rapid pass- 
ing of the buck would have its humorous aspect. The 
president of a great manufacturing company recently ac- 
cused the retailers in one of his mill towns of being 
profiteers. He threatened to open a cost-price store backed 
by the enormous resources of his company to bring down 
the cost of living. In other words he issued an ultimatum 
to the merchants of the city, his object being to “‘stop this 
business of the industrial cat chasing its tail.” All the 
increased wages which his workers get, he said, were at 
once absorbed by the merchants. 

(Continued on Page 155) 









dirty hotel away out amid the short-leaf pine 

sticks were gathered seven men, three cuspidors 
and nineteen diamonds. Had a society reporter 
been recording 
the event she 
would have an- 
nounced thatstud 
poker was the 
raison d’étre. 

It was a varia- 
tion of the classic 
down the river, 
known to the elect 
as Black Annie— 
two cards buried 
and five up, with 
the black cards in 
the hole wild. It 
makes a nice little 
game. Next to 
giving three 
cheers for Car- 
ranza at one of 
Pancho Villa’s 
dinner parties, or 
arguing for fair 
play at a peace 
conference, I 
don’t know any 
pastime from 
which you can 
derive so many 
thrills quickly. 

Anybody could 
see with half an 
eye that the 
players were Na- 
ture’s noblemen, 
for six of them 
wore flannel shirts 
ranging from 
brilliant red 
corduroy to army 
stuff, and every 
time aman moved 
or fingered his 
cards came an 
eight-hundred- 
dollar flash or a 
dazzling two- 
thousand - dollar 
blaze. The air was 
full of twinkles. 
In other respects 
the average citizen would have classed them as a hard- 
boiled bunch, for greed and tortuous modes of life were 
seared upon their faces. Indeed, you and I would have hesi- 
tated to enter a dark lane with any one of the group. 

Only Drycheck Charlie was devoid of ornament, having 
hocked his four-carat headlight that afternoon in order to 
participate in the session. However, he sported a silk 
shirt with yellow and green stripes, and a linen collar, and 
though both had passed through a punishing fortnight, 
they revealed a cultivated taste. If Charlie had a weak- 
ness it was a tendency to be modish. 

They played silently, each player watching the dealer 
with the intentness of a terrier at a rat hole, while jeal- 
ously holding one hand over his two buried cards. 

“Say, you guys,” said Drycheck suddenly after he had 
been dealt a card, “I’m playin’ five hundred behind this 
stack, remember!” An embarrassing pause, while they 
studied his hand and countenance to ascertain the cause. 
Neither showed anything, or much possibility. 

‘Put the money up then,”’ demanded Mitt Mimms, who 
had two black cards in the hole. 

“T’ll have to write a check. Iain’t got any more on me.” 

This was good comedy, and everybody laughed. 

“You'll cash my check, won’t you, Abe?’’ Charlie con- 
tinued. 

The dealer didn’t know whether to grin or get angry. 

““What,”’ he cried, ‘‘after me lettin’ you have four hun- 
dred ona phony-ring?”” _He remarked that he’d be damned 
if he ever seen such nerve. Perceiving that the subject 
was unpopular, Charlie dropped it. 

They played out the hand and had just begun on an- 
other deal when the door opened stealthily and Old Man 
Tracy shoved his head inside. 

‘““Mimms!” he said brusquely, with a significant move- 
ment of his head backward, and vanished. 

Mitt hurriedly cashed in and followed him into the hall. 
The others glanced at one another uneasily. Old Man 
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“‘Here They are Now!’ Yelled the Crowd When Charlie and Abe Stepped ‘Out of Their Flivver 


Tracy was a veteran oil scout who had worked every field 
opened in the last forty years; on the other hand he was 
also a diligent and successful bootlegger. 

“Shucks,”’ exclaimed Drycheck, “it ain’t nothin’! He’s 
just heard where he can git a bottle of hooch for thirty-five 
dollars.” 

“The last bottle I got from Tracy,” declared Rosenfelt, 
“tested about forty-four degrees Baumé gravity, and he 
soaked me thirty dollars for it. Why, I feed my flivver that 
stuff at twenty-four and a half cents a gallon!” 

But these attempts at levity fell flat. . It was plain that 
Mimms3’ departure had everybody worried. An oil scout 
or a lease hound has only to see a couple of men whispering 
together in a corner of a hotel lobby to make sure a new 
wildeat-has been brought in, and go scurrying madly over 
the countryside to buy leases. Old Man Tracy might be 
only plying his murderous side line—but again he might 
have brought some news! 

Mr. Rosenfelt was first to quit the game. He yawned 
and stretched and announced that he had had enough and 
was going to bed. The uneasiness of the others grew acute. 
Hardly had the door closed on him than a third cashed in. 

‘“‘Tet’s call it off and get some sleep,” suggested Dry- 
check, and two minutes later they were trooping down- 
stairs. 

The lobby was deserted except for a negro boy snoring 
in a chair close to the gas stove. The floor was littered with 
old papers and cigar and cigarette butts, but the hour was 
three A. M. and the swarming lobby lice who usually made 
the place hum with their trading until long past midnight 
had vanished. : 

Outside they could hear a cold flivver sputtering and 
coughing. A moment and its lights gleamed past the win- 
dows and the car disappeared round a corner. 

‘Well, adios, fellers,’”’ said Drycheck hastily. 

“Good night.” 

“Good night.” 
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They surged through the door into the street and 
separated. To bed? Not a man of them all had 
the faintest intention of sleeping. They were head- 
ing for their cars or places where they thought a 
car could be ob- 
tained. 

Drycheck 
Charlie did not 
own an automo- 
bile, so he started 
at a run through 
the buffeting wind 
and stinging sleet 
toward a garage. 

“Hey, buddy,” 
he shouted, 
pounding on the 
door of the tiny 
office, ‘I want to 
git a car!” 

““Where to?” 

“Jenkins Num- 
ber 2.” 

““You’re locoed. 
You couldn’t 
make it in a 
thousand years. 
Some of them — 
holes are full of 
mule teams right 
now.” 

“*Fifty dol- 
lars!” 

“Not for a mil- 
lion! What? On 
anight like this?” 

“But I just got 
to git there. 
Seventy-five!” 
cried Charlie des- 
perately. 

Buddy lost pa- 
tience. ‘‘ You beat 
it and leave me 
sleep!” 

Drycheck ar- 
gued no further. 
Persistence would . 
only provoke the 
garage man and 
he might shoot 
through the door. 
So he turned away 
and went slop- 
ping through the 

puddles and mud back toward the hotel. In front of it 
stood an empty flivver chugging industriously. Charlie 
could see the driver warming himself at the lobby stove 
while the fare counted out his money. Without a second’s 
hesitation he hopped into the machine, and the roar of the 
engine drowned the frantic shouts raised behind him. 

It took only two minutes to clear town. For a mile be- 
yond the road was graveled and going was fast, then he 
dropped off into the blue mud and when he came up for air 
discovered that the flivver was still running and slowly 
but surely clawing her way forward. 

“Just because a mule can’t make it don’t say this ol’ 
mud hen can’t,’”’ he remarked hopefully, and opened wide 
the throttle. The mud hen responded with a spurt that ~ 
sent a pool of water cascading over the hood and wind 
shield. 

A driver who has never tackled an oil-field road in the 
winter should maintain a modest silence when rough going 
is the topic. Talk about taking a tank across a shell-holed 
battlefield? Mere child’s play! What would look like an 
impassable bog to the average motorist merely draws from 
an oil-field driver a cheerful “‘Say, this is a right good road, 
ain’t it?”? Sometimes when only the tip of his hood shows 
above the mud he will admit that recent rains have cut. 
things up some, but we’ll make it—sure we’ll make it! 

During the first six miles of his trip Drycheck was never 
out of low gear except to let the engine cool when the water 
boiled over. At such times he poured in fresh water from 
the rills running beside the road with a bucket he found in 
the tonneau. 

“The guy who owns this ol’ mud hen sure knows his 
business,” he remarked approvingly. “A hatchet, a bucket 
and some balin’ wire—shucks, I can go anywheres with 
this outfit!’ 

Sometimes the wheels were groping for bottom without 
the car moving an inch, because the rear axle was resting) | 
on the ground. Sometimes Charlie realized there was n 
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bottom to reach, and his mud hen simply swam out. He 
climbed a hill which the motor of a heavy car couldn’t 
have pulled going down, so deep was the thick, clinging 
mud, and beyond it crossed a brawling stream on a tem- 
porary bridge of pine boughs. Off that he dropped sheer 
a hundred and ninety feet—the fact is indisputable, for 
Drycheck swore to it himself later, and crossed his heart 
on the statement. He said he kept falling and falling— 
down, down, down—and finally brung up on a stratum of 
Annona chalk, with the mud hen spittin’ and r’arin’ to go, 
so he just held his breath good and fed her gas and come 
bustin’ out of the mud and clay in an hour or go like a hog 
out’n a wallow. 

He slid off into ditches twice after that, but lifted her 
out and kept on. And once he wandered off the road into 
a shallow lake, because he couldn’t tell which was road and 
which was lake, and come nigh to gittin’ lost in the woods, 
windin’ round and round among’the trees thataway. 
And all the while the sleet pelted him, driving straight 
against his face, and his hands and feet grew numb with the 
bitter cold. 

About twelve miles out he had to cross a bayou in flood 
over a narrow dam. The footing was slick and treacherous, 
for the dam was of dirt, and he hadn’t more than an inch 
to spare on either side. The night was pitch black, his 
lamps covered with mud. About two-thirds of the way 
over the car started to slip and Charlie turned her head 
and made the motor roar in an effort to climb out, but the 
mud hen slid sideways down into the bayou, though fight- 
ing gamely to the last; and expired in three feet of water, 

The hood being entirely submerged, Drycheck foresaw 
there might be difficulty in starting her again, so he waded 
out and continued on foot. The loss of the flivver neither 
daunted nor worried him. They would find her to-morrow 
or next day and snake 
her out; and as for 
the theft of the ma- 
chine, hadn’t he once 
hauled off all the tools 
and rig from a well on 
which work had been 
stopped owing to the 
cold, when the driller 
was on a spree in town? 

Now up to his knees 
in mire, now making 
a detour through the 
flooded woods, he kept 
on. An hour before 
daybreak found him at 
Jenkins Number 2, in 
a small valley in the 
heart of the pine-wood 
hills, where a large 
rough person rose up 
to confront him with 
a double-barreled shot- 
gun and a warning to 
keep off. 

ETO TOIT: a 
look!’’ cried Dry- 
check. ‘We heard in 
town to-night you’d 
brought her in.” 

“You stick your 
nose any closer,” the 
guard warned him, 
“‘and I’ll let you have 
a. 7 

He meant it, but 
Charlie laughed 
wearily and sat down 
on a log. 

“Listen here, ol’- 
timer,”’ he said, biting 
off a slab of plug, 
“T’ve had a helluva 
time gittin’ here and 
I don’t much care if I 
never git back. So 
shoot! But I got to 

see that well.” 

After some further 
parley and a long in- 
spection of Drycheck 
by the light of a lan- 
tern the guard assured 
him it was a false 
alarm and they weren’t 
down more than eight 
hundred feet. To prove 
his statement he per- 
mitted Charlie to see 
forhimself. Thesluice 
pit revealed to the lat- 
ter’s experienced eye 
that the guard spoke 
the truth. 





“All right, buddy,” he said, “I reckon I took the wrong 
trail. But if those other birds’ve struck a gusher they’re 
welcome to it. All I want now is some sleep.” 

“Go down to the bunk house,” answered the guard. 
“Yonder it is—you’ll have to jump that crick. Maybe 
you can horn in with the roughnecks.”’ 

“What’s worryin’ me now is how I’m goin’ to git back 
to town. My car’s stalled back in that ol’ bayou.” 

The guard opined that this difficulty would be easy, for 
it was like there’d be a dozen scouts out in the morning. 
So they parted and Charlie went to sleep. 

When the driller woke he cussed the guard for not keep- 
ing Drycheck away and was for throwing him out, but 
fearful of what an enemy might do to his well he let him 
sleep. And one of the roughnecks gave him some dinner 
when he finally crawled out. 

Not a man in the poker party got anything out of the 
night’s work but a cold, for the report Old Man Tracy 
brought to Mimms turned out to be nothing more than 
Tumor. Yet it still persisted next afternoon, though the 
new well had not been located by any of the scouts; and 
when Charlie returned to town in a lease-hound’s flivver 
he found brisk trading in acreage. More than forty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of leases changed hands in two hours 
at prices ranging from five dollars an acre to two hundred 
for close-in stuff. And all on the strength of a rumor whose 
source nobody knew and which had been exploded. 

That’s the way they do business in an oil-field boom. I’ve 
Seen speculators turn loose hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in an evening with a blue print for guide and a 
fairy story for stimulus on information which a newspaper 
reporter would laugh at as a joke. 

Drycheck bummed round a pool hall awhile, where they 
were working up a market for some condemned stuff by 





Guards Were Hired to Keep Off Visitors; Day and Night They Watched the Well, Repelling With Automatics the Hardier Scouts 


means of wash sales, and finally ran across Abe Rosenfelt. 
The sight of suckers biting always exercised a fascination 
for these anglers of human fish and they mingled with the 
crowd until the supper hour, bidding when there was no 
prospect of a purchase, or offering for sale a stock they did 
not own at a figure they knew would be prohibitive. 

“Say, Abe, I got a scheme. You own any acreage?” 
said Charlie as they sat down to table in the Mecca. 

“Uh-uh—and no money neither,’ answered Mr. Rosen- 
felt cautiously. 

“How come? You had thirty-four thousand dollars last 
month.” 

“Sure I did! But I dropped it in Othello. When Num- 
ber 3 come in a gusher I shot the whole roll, and you know 
what happened.” 

“Tt was aplenty,’ assented Drycheck with a nod. “I 
bet you’ve saw enough salt water to make you sore on the 
ocean, ain’t you?”’ 

“What I aim to buy in future,” Abe continued, “‘is con- 
demned acreage. What’s the good of sinkin’ money in a 
well? If you’ve got a real one I don’t want that high- 
priced stuff. No, sir! But if she’s a duster [’ll buy all the 
leases you’ve got, Charlie. Look what I done up in New 
York with Happy Days! The minute they started pullin’ 
the pipe from the second dry hole I jumped in and bought 
all the acreage they had at fifty cents an acre and then I 
hit for New York and sold it like hot cakes. Cleared thirty- 
four thousand—that’s all!” 

“T know. I reckon there’s more suckers up East than 
in the whole Sabine River.” 

Abe had given him an idea, and he was mighty thought- 
ful during the rest of the evening, which they spent in 
hanging about the pool rooms. 

“What ails you, anyhow?” inquired Rosenfelt. 

“T’m just studyin’,” 
replied Drycheck. 

Early next morning 
he hied him toa garage 
and rented a car for 
the day. While wait- 
ing for it to be filled 
with oil and gasoline 
and water one of the 
drivers slouched up 
with a hard-luck story 
about a skunk who had 
snaked his flivver from 
right under his eye and 
later abandoned it in 
Wildcat Bayou. 

“Say, if I ever meet 
up with the Dog- 
gone, they’d ought to 
hang a few of these 
automobile thieves!” 

“You’ve said it!’ 
Charlie agreed. 
“Looks like a feller 
with gold fillin’s 
dassent go to sleep 
with his mouth open 
nowadays.” 

Drycheck drove ten 
miles out into the 
country. 

He had no special 
destination; one place 
would do as well 
as another for his 
purposes, provided it 
was sufficiently far 
from any drilling to 
make leases cheap. 
Deep amid the pine 
woods he stopped to 
fill the radiator, and a 
flathead belonging to 
a gang engaged in fell- 
ing trees hailed him. 
He wanted a chew. 
From him Charlie 
learned that a thou- 
sand acres of this 
timberland belonged 
to a Frenchie by the 
name of Laferriére. 

““They call him 
Cayuse.”’ 

“Why?” 

“What do they call 
a mule a mule for?” 
retorted the flathead, 
and on reflection Dry- 
check perceived the 
sound sense of his re- 
partee. 

(Continued on 
Page 78) 
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morning from France, boarded the one o’clock for 

Newport, seated himself and began to study a tele- 
gram. He read it again as the train emerged from the 
tunnel; again at Stamford. He was read- 
ing it as they crossed the bridge at New 
London, where the woman in the next 
seat made sure that it was a wireless. 

Toward six that evening in a horse- 
drawn victoria, pole chains clanking, two 
men—elderly ones—on the box, Van 
Eltynge swung into Fairlawn. As one 
passed the gates there came the impres- 
sion of leaving time behind. It seemed 
always to be 1870. A cast-iron stag looked 
proudly across the lawn toward the square 
prick house and the half hidden green- 
houses beyond. An iron Diana peered at 
him from a copse of syringa. Robins were 
singing in the elms, for it was May; long 
shadows lay across old turf. The place 
bespoke a peaceful and traditioned ease, 
and to young Van Eltynge it was home. 

With the scent of lilacs a picture began 
to grow in his mind, the figure of a girl. 
Now she was on the lawn, a blossomy 
vision of sunshine and azure; now she 
was on the steps waving, welcoming him 
home. His heart beat fast. Wery soon 
it would be no vision seen by the mind’s 
eye, but the blessed reality that would be 
standing there. He wondered how she 
would like the place. She must love it of 
course, just as he loved it, just as it would 
love her; just as everyone on it would love 
her. He knew instinctively that his grand- 
father would adore her. She must come 
up and get her first glimpse of it as soon 
as she landed. He took the telegram from 
his pocket, read it hurriedly yet again and 
thrust it back, for the carriage was stop- 
ping. So it was that Captain Richard Van 
Eltynge returned to Fairlawn from the 
world war. 

As dinner drew to an end Richard 
glanced thoughtfully about the gloomy 
old-fashioned dining room. Facing him 
was the portrait of his grandfather’s grand- 
father. Over the sideboard was the still 
life, the platter of fruit that was one of his 
earliest memories. Onhis left sat his great- 
aunt, on his right his grandfather, as they 
had always sat. His grandfather had 
grown more like pictures of Francis Joseph 
since his whiskers had become white, but 
that was the only change. 

Suddenly the blossomy vision came to 
him again, and the room grew radiant with 
sunshine and youth and laughter. What 
a miracle she would work in that old house 
and with those old people! Before his eyes 
they seemed to grow young again. He 
almost blurted out the secret, yet he was 
too much a Van Eltynge. The Van Eltynge 
idea of the way to do such things was op- 
posed to emotional announcements. Then his aunt spoke 
and the vision vanished. 

“‘Charles,’”’ she said, ‘‘he seems to be more grown up.” 
She spoke across him as if he were a child, supposed not to 
understand. 

“Stuff!” said his grandfather. 

What she said was true, but he disagreed with Grace on 
principle. He was watching Sanderson fill a pipestem glass 
that stood by Richard’s place. 

‘‘What is it?’’ he demanded. 

The boy tasted. ‘‘I should say it was Madeira, sir.” 

“Madeira! Of course it’s Madeira! Did you suppose 
it was a gin cocktail? But what Madeira?” 

The boy shook his head. 

“What is the country coming to!” cried the old man. 
“Not a gentleman’s son in Newport knows good wine 
from bad.” 

“It?s a good thing,” said Aunt Grace. 

‘Good thing!”’ shouted the old man. “Good thing to 
guzzle highballs and gin and not to know Rapid ’17! The 
country is going to hell. I knew it forty years ago.” 

“Your language will force me to leave the table,” said 
Aunt Grace. 

“The country is finished,” he went on. ‘Newport is 
finished. Did I tell you De Peyster Cutting asked me why 
I didn’t leave the harbor and move to Bellevue Avenue 
to rub elbows with these new people and their second-rate 
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“Imagination, Nothin’!’? She Said Excitedly. “‘Every Word of That Story Was True”’ 


French cooks? The next thing Dick will be wanting to 
marry some Pittsburgh fellow’s daughter.”’ 

Aunt Grace rose and stalked out. 

“T’ve got a piece of news for you, sir,” said Richard. 

He was proud of the Van Eltynge way in which he said 
it. His voice was expressionless. His grandfather might 
expect an announcement such as that a second cousin had 
made the Harvard crew. 

The old man looked at him sharply. 
thinking of getting married?” 

The boy nodded. He was conscious of beaming in spite 
of himself. Heaven knew it was excusable when one con- 
sidered what it meant. 

“T think you'll rather like her, sir.” 

The old man settled back in the chair and his old 
fishy blue eyes contracted. His hands found his lap. 
They were trembling and he did not care that anyone 
should see it. 

“‘T see,” he said dryly. 

His tone struck Richard like a whiplash. 

“Ts there going to be any question about her?” he 
thought. 

He felt himself, all that new amazing self that had grown 
so miraculously during the past two months, begin to 
freeze. He was all Van Eltynge again. 

The old man continued: ‘‘Somebody you knew before 
the war?” 


“You’re not 
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“No, somebody I met on the other side.” 
“French?” 

“No. From Alabama.” 

“Do you know her people?” 

“ce Nox2 

‘‘What’s her name?”’ 

“Southwood, Elsie Mae Southwood.” 

ee M-a-e? ” 

“ Wedau 

The old man brought his fist down 
upon the table. ‘‘No, sir! No one named 
M-a-e!”’ 

Any man but his grandfather Richard 
would have choked till those words were 
eaten; perhaps longer. He was cold with 
anger. He was also amazed at the out- 
burst. It was unbelievable. 

‘But, grandfather,” he said softly, “‘if 
I’m not mistaken you have never seen 
her.” 

“And I don’t intend to!” bawled the 
old man. 

Richard looked away. He was ashamed 
to witness such an outbreak in a Van El- 
tynge. The old man felt it. The boy was 
beating him with the weapons he had 
taught him to use. He had become too 
much the petty tyrant in his own house. 
If he was to save this boy he must get 
hold of himself. 

‘“‘Listen,” he said in pleasantly modu- 
lated tones. “‘I am going to indulge my- 
self in a little family history. I am going 
to tell you about your father. He was 
about your age, had just graduated, when 
one fine day he announced that he was 
going to get married. Her people kept a 
livery stable, but they were honest and 
decent, and she was,the only woman in 
the world. I asked him her name and he 
said it was Emily Mae something or other, 
I forget what. ‘She spells it M-a-e,’ he 
said. ‘It’s a pretty name, isn’t it?’ Then 
of course I said to him, ‘Dick, I’m no snob, 
but when a young woman spells her name 
M-a-e she’s a fool, and I don’t want you 
to marry’her. You haven’t enough brains 
for two.’ 

‘Well, he wasn’t convinced. He said 
he was of age, he was going to do as he 
pleased, and he’d go to work and support 
her. I said to him, ‘Within two months 
you'll thank me for saving you.’ In six 
weeks I got a letter from him telling me 
that Mae had married a trotting-horse 
trainer and thanking me in a very manly 
way. He also asked for money to come 
home.”’ 

Richard looked his grandfather in the 
eyes. 

“Ts there anything else you wish to 
say?” 
¥ “‘T have finished.” 

“Then I bid you good night, sir,” said 
the boy. 

He rose and left the room. That night he boarded the 
boat for New York. He had left Fairlawn forever. 

The next morning at ten he was in the lobby of the hotel 
which the wireless had designated. Her ship had docked 
the afternoon before. Out from the elevator stepped a 
lithe, slim figure, his vision in the flesh. She saw him, made 
her way to him through the crowd and their hands 
clasped. For a moment each was speechless. 

Then she said, ‘‘Let’s get out of here! We can go over 
and sit in the park. I’ve been having an awful time. 
Have you seen your grandfather?” 

He nodded. She looked at him and read the truth.” 
Suddenly, right in the street as they were, she threw her 
arms about him and kissed him. 

“The funny old dear,” she said at the end of his story. 
Then she laughed and said she felt much better. It made 
it easier to tell what had happened to her. Like himself 
she was an orphan. Instead of a grandfather she had a 
bachelor uncle, twenty years older than her father. 

“Tt isn’t you he objects to,” she explained. ‘‘It’s every- 
body. He says the country has gone to the dogs and there 
are no more young men fit to marry me.” 

“‘He’s right,’”’ said Van Eltynge. 

“What makes it worse,’ she went on, “‘is that you made 
love to me without asking his permission.” 

“Tf it would make him feel better I’ll ask it,” said Dick. | 

She shook her head. ‘‘If hesaw you now he’d shoot you.””| 

¢ 
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“Well,” said Richard, ‘‘ what is it to be?” 

She put her hand out and placed it in his. “We've 
talked about facing the world together; now we’ve got to 
make good and teach the old dears a lesson.” 

“Then,” said he, “the first thing is to find a parson, 
There’s the Little Church Around the Corner.” 

“The first thing,” she said decidedly, “‘is to get jobs and 
make good. It isn’t that I wouldn’t marry you, Dick, on 
the street corner, but we’re taking this thing into our own 
hands and we’ve got to make good first. I don’t want your 
grandfather saying a no-’count po’ white from Alabama 
pounced on you fo’ you’ wealth.”” When she was excited 
she relapsed into the soft drawl of her state. At other 
times it was a delightful flavor only. “ Besides,’’ she went 
on more calmly, “‘I want Colonel Southwood to apologize 
to you and I want you’ grandfather to apologize to me 
for his foolishness.” 

He laughed. 

“Youll see,” she went on, “befo’ I’m through I’ll teach 
Jim Southwood a lesson.” 

“And my grandfather too, eh?” 

“Yes, and you’ grandfather.” 

“My child,” he said, “forget it. They are through with 
us. I am through with them and I’m not worrying.” 

She made no answer. 

Then he said, ‘‘ We’ve got to do something to celebrate. 
If we can’t get married, at least we can get an engagement 
ring.” 

“Perhaps we could do that,” she assented. 

Ten minutes later they were in a taxi threading their 
way down Fifth Avenue. 

“Look heah,” she said suddenly, “how are you goin’ 
to get this ring?” 

“I suppose we go to a shop where they sell rings,” he 
replied. 

All his life he had gone to the proper shops, selected what 
he wanted and had it charged to grandfather. There his 
interest in the transaction ended. 

“Have you got any money?”’ she demanded. { 


“I Have an Idea Too,” He Said Dryly, 


The change in his economic status suddenly came home 
to him. He had something like a hundred dollars in his 
pocketbook, his entire fortune. He looked at her blankly. 
Then he began fumbling in a pocket, 

““What is it?’”’ she demanded. 

He produced a much worn brown envelope and ex- 
tracted therefrom a check. ‘Do you suppose we can get 
a ring for $274.31?” he asked with a grin. 

“But this is your January pay check,” she began. 

“Well,” he said, “you can’t ask me to save now what 
was due to be spent last January. It’s been following 
me round Europe and caught up with me yesterday; 
obviously for the ring. It’s fate.” 

“All right,”’ she laughed. “Only we don’t buy rings 
with $274.31 on Fifth Avenue. We'll try Sixth first. 
Perhaps we’ll end up on Third. Also,” she added, “‘we’re 
going to get out and walk.” 

He dismissed the taxi and they set off westward. 

It was in their seventh pawnshop that Elsie Mae began 
to show signs of serious interest. 

“Now there,” said the proprietor, “is value. On Fifth 
Avenue they’ll ask you fifteen hundred dollars for it.” 

The girl’s eyes brightened. “It is a nice diamond,”’ she 
assented. 

“T’m losing money,” he continued, “but you can put 
that ring on your finger and walk out with it for $675.” 

A shadow crossed her face but she said gayly, ‘‘Show us 
the best you can do for $274.31.” 

The philanthropist laughed and proceeded to offer a six- 
hundred-dollar stone for two hundred and seventy-five 
dollars. After inspection Elsie Mae nodded approval. 

“Tt’s better than anything we have seen for the price,” 
she said. 

Richard noticed her glance going back to the larger 
stone, but there was nothing to do. ‘‘Shall I indorse this 
check to you or shall I cash it?” he asked. 

The philanthropist glanced at it. “It’s good,” he com- 
mented. “But for how much? What is French exchange 
to-day?” 


“It’s Uncle Sam’s pay check,” the girl broke in. “It 
must be worth the figures in the left-hand corner, $274.31.” 

“Tt’s drawn in francs at 5.45. You see, Fr. 1494.99. It 
was worth $274.31 when exchange was 5.45. At present, 
exchange is six something.” 

“Give it to me,” said Richard. “T’]] get it cashed.” 

He put it in his pocket and they walked out. 

“The swindler!” said Elsie Mae. “As if a United 
States Government pay check wasn’t as good as gold any- 
where.” 

At the bank where there had been a Van Eltynge ac- 
count since the bank began, the paying teller smiled at 
Richard and extended a hand through the cage. 

“Glad to see you back,” he said. ‘I’ll have to have the 
exchange on this figured. I think it’s 6.70 this morning.” 
“Do you mean he loses on it?’’ Elsie Mae demanded. 

“Something like fifty dollars,” the paying teller an- 
swered. “He ought to have had it cashed before he came 
home. There have been a lot of cases like this.” 

“But he never got it till yesterday morning!” she 
cried. 

“Sorry, but the bank can’t do anything about it,’’ said 
the teller. 

“You give it back to him,” Elsie Mae directed. “Fe’ll 
send it to Washington and get the full amount.” 

The teller laughed and passed the slip of paper back. 

As they moved out of the line Richard said in an under- 
tone, “‘Isn’t this rather foolish? We can make up the 
fifty dollars. If we don’t we can’t get the ring.” 

“Richard Van Eltynge,” she retorted, “what sort of an 
American citizen are you? Now you look here. Until you 
get $274.31 for that check there’s going to be no engage- 
ment ring; until those two old gentlemen apologize there’s 
going to be no wedding.” 

“Tsn’t that pretty strong?” he said gloomily. ‘I don’t 
know your uncle, but I know my grandfather, and I know 
something of the War Department.” 

“Leave it to me,” said Elsie Mae. 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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OW that John 
Barleycorn, 
after lying in 


stateforsixmonths, 
has been officially 
declared dead and 
buried, we may per- 
haps. celebrate the 
semianniversary of 
his demise by a brief 
sketch and outline 
of the results of his 
taking off. If dur- 
ing his long state of 
suspended anima- 
tion his spirit has 
been hovering near 
the body he must 
have been deeply 
gratified by the tre- 
mendous stir and 
storm of comment 
produced by his de- 
parture. 

On the one hand 
rise the keenings 
and wailings of his 
sincere mourners 
who feel sure life 
will never be the 
same without him. 
No metaphorical spirits of the Sir Oliver Lodge type can 
possibly fill his place. On the other, the triumphant 
pzans of his victorious enemies, who though they may 
not attend his funeral want it distinctly understood 
that they strongly approve of it—both of these doing 
their best to illustrate the truth of the cynic saying that 
there can be little doubt that alcohol is a powerful 
stimulant, for it excites some of those who don’t take it 
almost as much as those who do. 

But as those more strident cries die down there rises 
the slow thunder of the voices of the people, the work- 
ers, the wives and mothers, the scientists, the great in- 
dustrial and financial leaders. Their comments, the 
more restrained in tone, are generally uncomplimentary 
to the dear departed. The great railroads have had no 
use for him for years past. Friendliness with him 
meant dismissal from the operating force. The insur- 
ance companies do not care for his true mourners as 
policyholders. The great industrial leaders declare that 
aleohol and efficiency simply will not go together. The 
real head of the family knows with whom she has most 
to fight for the contents of the pay envelope. The scien- 
tists have been declaring for years past, with ever-increasing 
positiveness, that J. B. is a false alarm of the most cham- 
pion variety, producing none of the helpful effects he 
claims to, lessening working power, blurring the judgment, 
lowering our resistance to disease. 

“Nothing in his life became him like the leaving it,” 
say these. 

‘The evil that men do lives after them; the good is oft 
interred with their bones,” indignantly retort the mourners. 

Which of these two has the best right to carve his epi- 
taph? So far as the test of his departure has gone, which 
is best entitled to say “‘I told you so’’? 





Surprising Results of Prohibition 


ROM a world point of view the keenest of interest 

attaches to our recent six months’ American experiment, 
using the whole breadth of a continent for a laboratory 
and a hundred and ten million humans as its subjects. 
Though there are still a good many damp spots surviving 
amidst the general dryness on account of private stocks 
eagerly laid in and stored away in advance, and also by 
the sale of near-beers, yet it would be safe to say that the 
practical effect has been to cut down the amount of drink 
consumed by the average man at least one-half if not two- 
thirds. And this in spite of the fact that the ban falling in 
midsummer gave unusually favorable opportunities for the 
manufacture of home-brewed beers and home-made wines 
by individual families who wished to produce their own 
supply. 

So that we are now in a position to pronounce with all 
due diffidence and caution judgment upon a few at least 
of the visible results of this marked cutting down of the 
nation’s drink supply. First of all it may be frankly 
stated with little reservation, from the negative point of 
view, that few or none of the disastrous results so con- 
fidently prophesied by the spokesmen of the wets have 
come to pass. There has been no general revolt and insur- 
rection against the law as an intolerable interference with 
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their liberties by the great body of workers; not even by 
those of foreign birth accustomed from their earliest child- 
hood to habitual use of beer or wine. Nor do the records 
show any marked and striking increase in the amount of 
opium or other narcotics taken in desperation as a sub- 
stitute for aleohol. The strict administration of the Harri- 
son Law has given us a check on the number of drug 
addicts, which to the surprise of its sponsors turns out to 
be scarcely one-tenth as great as estimated in advance. 

There has been widespread industrial unrest, and it has 
been publicly claimed, both by economists and by labor 
leaders like Mr. Gompers, that this was in part due to the 
workingman, in the critical period of readjustment after 
the war, being suddenly deprived of one of his chief com- 
forts and sources of pleasure in a life which was not too 
abundantly supplied with enjoyments. 

But this argument will hardly hold water, or even alco- 
hol, when it is remembered that on the other side of the 
Atlantic the European nations were passing through an 
even more acute industrial unrest—as in France and in 
England, for instance, where there had been practically 
no interference whatever with the supply of beer or wine 
for the workingman. Both England and the United States 
have had railroad strikes, followed by miners’ strikes; 
both lasted about the same length of time and both ter- 
minated in the same way—by pressure of public opinion. 
If anything, our American strikes—particularly the rail- 
road one—were less complete and crippling and were over 
in shorter time. 

One thing, however, was definitely noticed and uni- 
versally acknowledged, and that was that our American 
strikes, including the steel workers, coal miners and the 
railway men, ran their course with distinctly less rioting, 
less personal violence and far less bloodshed and loss of 
life than ever before. Indeed, their freedom from these 
distressing features of every former strike was really re- 
markable, especially considering their widespread char- 
acter and the profound disturbances of the readjustment 
period. For this improvement credit was widely and 
almost unanimously given by police officers, employers 
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and labor leaders to 
the restricted sup- 
ply of intoxicating 
liquor. 

Nor did the finan- 
cial injustices and 
practical confisca- 
tions of valuable 
farm products for- 
merly used for the 
making of beer or 
wine, such as bar- 
ley, wine grapes, 
cider apples, hops, 
and so on, material- 
ize any more sub- 
stantially. In fact, 
in the most curious 
manner—to the 
surprise of both 
friends and the ene- 
mies of the meas- 
ure—the price of 
wine grapes last 
fall, instead of fall- 
ing to a ruinous 
level, reached the 
highest pitch ever 
recorded—nearly 
double the average 
of previous years. 

Science has always declared that there was little danger 

of good food going a-begging. 

This was due in part to the demand for grapes for the 
manufacture of nonalcoholic fruit drinks, both bottled 
and as flavoring at soda-water fountains; in part toa 
method invented for drying the grapes so that they 
could be shipped across the Atlantic to be used in mak- 
ing good the destruction and deterioration of European 
vineyards by four years of war. 

But a considerable part of the rise in price which 
turned the predicted ruin of the wine grower into a 
prosperity such as he had never known before was due 
to the tremendous increase in the demand for fruit of 
all sorts for table use, for jams, jellies, preserves and for 
canning, which both heralded and accompanied the 
coming of prohibition, the general belief being that it 
was directly caused by it and that men cut off from 
their usual supply of wine and beer would take to fruit 
juices and sugars as substitutes, especially during hot 
weather, just as science foretold. Of course it must be 
remembered that it was at a time of a general rise in 

prices of all food products, but the rise in the price of fruit 
was distinctly above the average; so much so in fact that 
a general wail went up from those whose salaries or wages 
were not increasing at the same rate that they could 
hardly afford to buy anything but the cheaper grades of 
fruit for table use or for preserving. From grapes and 
oranges in California to cherries in Oregon and straw- 
berries and apples in Maine the case was the same. 


The Happy Hop Growers of the Coast 


UT the most surprising reversal of all the prophecies of 

confiscation and ruin was the case of hops. For several 
years past the hop growers of America, chiefly upon the 
Northern Pacific Coast in Oregon and Washington, had 
been pretty nearly letting their hop yards run wild; 
partly on account of the tremendous scarcity of labor due 
to the war; partly because the approaching shadow of 
certainly wartime and probably permanent prohibition 
made them regard the future of the crop as doomed. They 
picked such hops as grew of themselves, or even—in not 
a few cases—plowed up the vines and planted the land to 
other crops. 

But early last spring when everyone began to feel sure 
that the war really was over, even though the treaty was 
not yet signed, there came a demand for hops. Buyers 
began to go about offering contracts for the entire crop at 
good prices, which many of the growers eagerly jumped at, 


thinking them the last they would ever get, since wartime | 


prohibition had already been passed and the dust storm of 


constitutional drought was whirling high in the heavens. | 
Then prices began to rise and went steadily up all sum- ! 

mer, until before picking time they had reached one of the 7 

highest peaks ever known in the history of the crop— | 


nearly double that of the prewar period. A most singular 


situation developed: Growers who had refused to sign 4 


contracts in the spring because they did not think it worth 


the labor to bring their yards back into bearing condition |7 


made big profits even for scratch crops, while those who 


had sold in advance made less money on far larger yields | 

















and were so furious with themselves for the 
trick that fortune had played them that in 
some cases they actually permitted the 
pickers to throw in quantities of leaves and 
stalks with the blossoms, or delivered the 
hops half roasted in the hope of disgusting 
the contractors and getting them to throw 
up their bargains. 

But all to no avail. The price was so ex- 
traordinarily good that the contractors could 
afford to take hops in almost any condition 
of dilution or underdoneness, repick and 
redry them and still make a good profit. 
This was one of those rare, provoking in- 
stances where the careless and easily dis- 
couraged farmer made better profits than 
the careful and foresighted one. Fortu- 
nately the latter will come into his own next 
year, as prices still rule high, with prospects 
_ of stiffening rather than declining. 


Sirup From Malt 


A fe cause of this unexpected hop, skip 
and jump is still a mystery. Part of the 
demand came from European buyers making 
good the war-caused shortages of their own 
crops; part from the manufacturers of near- 
beers trying to delude the palates of their 
customers and cover up the scarcity of malt 
by a surplus of hops—more bitter than 
beer, so to speak. Then there was a con- 

siderable demand for hops in the prepara- 
_ tion of dry forms of yeast, while their resins 
were useful in industries, as well as in 
humans. In fine, whether we can explain it 
or not, hopsseem to thrive under prohibition. 

More fundamental yet, a great industry, 
which appeared sure to become a total 
wreck under prohibition, has been taken in 
tow and salvaged to an unexpected degree 
by the resourcefulness of science. This is no 
less than the brewing and malting business, 
whose huge breweries and elaborate plants 
form one of the heaviest single investments 
of the drink trade. To put it very briefly and roughly: In 
the process of making beer the grains used are first mois- 
tened and heated so as to start them to germinating or 
sprouting, a process known as malting. In the course of 
this the germ of the grain attacks the starch by means of 
an enzyme, or ferment, which it possesses, and turns it into 
malt sugar for use in further growth and development, 
just as occurs when it is sown in the ground. When the 
sugaring has reached a certain stage the germ is killed and 
the process stopped by heat or roasting, and then the 
sweetened grain, or malt, is put into vats of water and 
mixed with the yeast germs, which convert the sugar and 
starch into alcohol. 

But by carrying the malting process farther instead of 
stopping it so soon by heat it has been found possible to 
change much larger amounts of the starch into this malt 
sugar; and then by mixing with water and evaporating in 
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pans a malt sugar sirup can be produced of great sweet- 
ness and delicious flavor, which the experts of the Bureau 
of Chemistry of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture declare somewhat resembles that of honey, though in 
appearance it is like maple sirup. 

This malt sirup can be made out of any of the grains 
from which beer is made, and also from potatoes and corn, 
or any plant substance containing starch. Breweries can 
be remodeled for its production at comparatively little 
additional expense, as the evaporating pans are the prin- 
cipal new equipment required. Being a sirup it is, of 
course, not so convenient for table use as cane or beet 
sugar, but is said to be equal to it in every respect for use 
in cooking and preserving and candy making. From the 
point of view of food value and digestibility this malt 
sugar is fully equal to ordinary or beet sugar, if not 
superior, as both these forms of ordinary sugar have to 
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be changed into it or its twin glucose in 
the process of digestion before they can be 
utilized by the body. 

A number of breweries are already turn- 
ing to this new field, so that it will soon be 
possible to kill two birds with one stone— 
relieve markedly the sugar shortage and 
turn these brewing plants, with their large 
sums of capital invested, to making a whole- 
some food instead of a dangerous luxury, 
and prevent throwing out of employment 
the large numbers of men engaged in them; 
to say nothing of the fact that these hun- 
dreds of thousands of employees will benefit 
even more by the change than will the rest 
of the community, as it has been one of the 
commonplaces of vital statistics for twenty 
years past recording the healthfulness of 
various trades and occupations that men 
employed in brewing and handling and dis- 
tributing of beer have one of the highest 
disease rates and lowest expectations of life 
ofany of the great industries. 


From Beer to Yeast 


fee ely, a touch of comic relief in 
the great drama of dryness was furnished 
by the application in one of our large seaport 
cities of a number of ex-saloon keepers and 
liquor dealers, including the president and 
secretary of the local retailers’ association, for 
positions as deputies and inspectors for the 
enforcement of the new laws. Possibly they 
had been reading up on vital statistics and 
were moved by a sincere desire to get into a 
more salubrious occupation. But the wary 
commissioner of internal revenue was un- 
kind enough to suspect other motives, and 
their applications were declined with thanks. 

Science has also a resource for the utiliza- 
tion of a smaller but still important per- 
centage of those breweries which have not 
been converted—in both the religious and 
the chemical sense of the term—to the 
manufacture of malt sugar. It was estimated by the 
government food experts in England, when a form of war- 
time prohibition was under consideration, that nearly a 
quarter of the existing breweries could be utilized and 
would be needed for the production of yeast for bread- 
making purposes. It would involve, of course, the pro- 
duction of a considerable amount of alcohol, but this 
instead of being left in’ the brew could be distilled off 
when the yeast crop had grown to its full limit and sold 
at a good profit for commercial, fuel and industrial purposes. 

The working classes of England are estimated to take 
nearly sixty per cent of their nourishment in the form of 
bread, but our great masses of workers with their richer 
and more varied diet do not lean so heavily upon this 
single staff of life, so that the proportion of our breweries 
needed for the production of bread yeast would not be 
(Continued on Page 181) 
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The Cate 


CAPITALIST,” observed my friend Na- 
A poleon J. Todd, “‘is like a golf course— 
he’s only as weak as his strongest link.” 

We sat at ease in the lobby of the Hotel Gilten- 
wood, biggest, newest and H. C. of L.-est of metro- 
politan caravansaries. About us surged tirelessly the 
published sons of Midas and lineal descendants of 
Croesus, their opulence glittering from finger and scarf. 
These were plump men, ample of jowl and waistcoat, 
each escorting complacently his Lady of the Limou- 
sine. I sought among them to learn, if I might, what 
my companion’s eye had encountered to spring the 
trigger of his philosophy. 

From the throng emerged one man, unaccompanied, 
who flew in an anxious eye the distress signal of an 
apparent loneliness. 

“‘Bluffing he’s got a date,’’ grumbled Napoleon. 
“Felix O’Shea, it is, a plaided sepul-cure, an’ full of 
the dead bones of many a sucker. He looks like a 
million, but it’s a ten-to-one shot he hasn’t got a two- 
bit piece to his name; an’ that hunted look in his eye 
is caused by doubt as to what will happen to him if 
the house detective sees him.” 

“You appear to be acquainted with him,” I observed. 

“Me? Not to acknowledge publicly. Though there 
was a time But say, this is an arid spot when 
you’ve filled your eye once or twice. S’pose we go and 
look for the shadow of a great rock and sit in the same. 
I’m reminded of a bit of personal history I might un- 
bosom to you; and anything of a loquacious nature on 
my part you can’t charge to undue stimulation, seeing 
I am possessed of no signal that’ll get us anything 
more powerful than a shot of frosted chocolate or a 
seidel of orange phosphate.” 

I knew well enough to what a fine edge of interest 
Napoleon Todd could whet the dullest evening, and 
followed him meekly into an onyx-and-silver grotto, 
where he ordered a brace of elaborate but innocent 
drinks. 

“Tt sure does give friend wife a feelin’ of complete 
security,’ he said, having negotiated three large swal- 
lows through a pair of straws. 

“‘T didn’t know you were married.” 

“You didn’t know I was ever in the restaurant 
business, either, did you? Well, did you ever hear of 
the Café of the Five Sisters, corner of ——” 

““You don’t mean to tell me fe 

“T do if you don’t interrupt. I was the Café of the 
Five Sisters; at least, fifty-one per cent of mewas. It 
happened like this: 

“You have known me long enough to realize that 

I am a business man with an eye to the picturesque. 
To me the beaten channels of commerce have always 
seemed strewn with empty tin cans and beer bottles. 
Business to attract me has got to be all glamoured up 
with romance and complications and subpcenies and 
things. Huntin’ tame dollars is too much like shootin’ 
at a deer tied to a tree. 

“And I never was one of the easy-money boys of 
Wall and Broad, plain sailin’ on an untroubled sea of 
watered stock and two-color prospectuses. Money 
extracted from the suckers that forgather under the 
shadow of the subtreasury, where G. Washington 
overlooks a multitude of skins, doesn’t allure me a 
mite. Coin that hath charms to soothe my savage 
chest don’t want to be too common. I prefer to track 
it to its lair and subdue its angry snarls by means of 
my hypnotic eye and the stratagems of my trusty 
intellect. 

“Of course I don’t mean to say I haven’t fallen for 
the stock-market game—I have; so hard that when I 
hit, it made the Milky Way look like one of these here 
sparklers that kids play with. But I was always one of the 
suckers. I have met men with imitation-linen collars 
and self-ventilating shoes that was conversant with all 
the wiles of Wall Street and ready to share their golden 
knowledge with me very cheap—say, for a small shot of 
the late-lamented demon or maybe a couple of see-gars. 
But as for workin’ from the inside and sellin’ those blue- 
and-red certificates guaranteed to make the purchaser 
independent for life, nothing doing. It always seemed 
kind of unimaginative and sordid. I’d rather drive a 
wagonload of tinware round the highways and byways of 
our rural districts, swapping ten-quart milk pails for 
braided rugs and them up-to-date group pictures of Pres- 
idents of the United States, beginnin’ with Washington 
and endin’ with John H. Buchanan. A good specimen 
will bring about nine-fifty from any wise collector, which 
shows a pretty fair profit on the bucket. 

“Well, that hasn’t anything to do with the restaurant 
business. What I’m tellin’ you happened right after I got 
back from the Republic of Colombia, where I had sold a 
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couple of snowplows to the Bogota and West Coast Rail- 
way, on account of a rumor that as soon as the Democratic 
Administration of the U. S. got time it was goin’ to divert 
the Japan current through the Panama Canal and so 
change the climate of Colombia from tropic to intemperate. 
I don’t know who started the rumor, but I never found 
time to deny it. I made a good commission on the sale, 
anyhow, and it occurred to me I was entitled to a vacation 
somewheres back in the land of lowing kine, so when I 
landed in New York I kept right on traveling, via the 
Grand Central Station and a train bound for somewhere in 
the bucolic districts, I didn’t care exactly where. 

‘‘ Along the latter part of the day, when I could look out 
of the car window and see the plowmen homeward plodding 
their more or less weary way, I figured it was about time 
to do a little plodding on my own hook. So I got off the 
train at a small country station where I guessed it stopped 
through some oversight, and started following a winding 
road up and down some hills and through patches of woods 
and past small tilled fields and tiny farmhouses that 
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reminded you of the lithographs you’ ve seen, 

labeled ‘Birthplace of Eleazer P. Killjoy, the 

Teething Ring Magnate.’ 
“Tt was just beginning autumn and the air was 
like cider that sits in the sun all day and then sort of 
congeals off to near the freezing point at night. When 
the prohibitionists find out about that air they will 
sure take steps to suppress it for exceeding the one-half 
of one per cent limit. I sauntered along very leisurely, 
past orchards containing some of the most stealable- 
looking fruit I ever saw, and feeling so good I actually 
spurned the dust beneath my feet. I was like a guy 
with six Bronx cocktails on an empty stomach. 

“And then I came to an extra-special farmhouse 
that looked like nothing less than the birthplace of a 
President of the U.S. A., sitting back on a little knoll, 
with a barn so big I wondered why they didn’t put 
the house into it nights and rainy days. The side 
yard was densely inhabited by chickens Now 
you be good! That’s the average Broadway lizard’s 
idea of humor. Don’t go interruptin’ me. 

“There was the kine too—a pair of them, lowing 
according to rule, standing at the bar and waiting for 
the No, not the barkeep. And don’t go pulling 
anything moldy about milk punches either. You lay 
off me or I’ll take my bloomin’ lyre and go smite it 
somewheres else. 

“And right on the fence post was a sign nailed up, 
and I Conandoyled instantly that the nailing was done 
by the fair hand of a woman, because where one good 
wallop would have driven the nail up to the head it 
was all bent over and surrounded by dents where the 
hammer had struck. The sign stated the unadorned 
fact that boarders were wanted within. 

“‘T give one more look at the chickens and the kine 
and the hammer marks, and I said to me, I said: 
‘Napoleon, something tells me that you have arrived 
in the promised land. It’s a hunch. Here’s where I 
lay off and invite my soul. Soul, do you get that? 
We'll stick round here and sport with Digitalis in the 
shade, and let the lion and the lizard keep the place 
where Broadway cheers a fake Bopeep. Maybe her 
name isn’t Digitalis—more likely it’s Hepsy. But if — 
she can conglomerate a decent apple pie or a mess of 
flapjacks she will witness a correct imitation of Na- 
poleon’s return from Elbow—and the other joints— 
with an appetite no less than flattering.’ 

“‘So I climbed the knoll and rapped at the side. 
door. They say Opportunity knocks only once, yet 
there was I, not waiting for her, but beating her to it. 
Something told me that such was the case, and so it 
turned out. 

“Pretty soon I heard a brisk tap-tap-tap on the 
floor, and the door opened. There stood one of the most 
gorgeous and abundant young ladies lever saw. She 
was probably twenty-five years old and her face started 
with a dimple and included a smile that not a bonbon 
maker that ever lived could reproduce in a million 
years. Then, besides the smile there was some sort of 
a nose, and two eyes that made you think of the Cats- 
kill Lakes on a clear morning in October. Her hair— 
well, if some goldsmith had taken a lot of oat straw 
and spun it as fine as a spider web and then arranged 
it kind of wavylike and snarled a lot of sunshine into 
it that couldn’t get unscrambled, even on the cloudiest 
day 

“T give up. Fix her in your mind’s eye to suit your- 
self, because there’s four good reasons why, even if 
I had a five-volume dictionary here, I would fall down 
as a describer. 

‘She looked at me, smiling and cool, and said, before 
I had a chance to open my head: ‘No; it’s very nice of 

you, but we’ve only had our sewing machine a year, and the 
phonograph’s in good running order and we’ve just bought 
some new records. We don’t want to buy any books, 
because we already have a book, and we haven’t any old 
clothes to sell. That’s all the kind we own and we wear 
’em. We're all stocked up with tinware and we don’t 
believe in lightning rods. We subscribe to four farm 
papers, the Ladies’ Fancywork Era and the Higginsville 
Weekly Banner. The house is fully insured and the last 
bottle of Lathrop’s Liniment is only half gone. It doesn’t 
really seem as if there’s any use of your wasting your 
time ——’ 

“T put my foot in between the door and the sill and held 
up one hand like Woodrow Wilson stilling a peace con- 
ference. ‘Excuse me,’ I interrupted, ‘but I read your sign 
stating that you wanted boarders within. Would you mind 
specifying within what—doors, limits or call?’ 

“At this the young lady blushed, and—oh, man! I’m © 
spoiled for those pictures of a sunset on a Scotch lake for 
the rest of my life. 
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“*T beg your pardon,’ she said; ‘I forgot. That. sign 
was put there last year and you’re the first applicant we’ve 
had. We’d almost given up faith in the value of adver- 
tising.’ 

““Lady,’ I said, ‘it isn’t the immediate results, it’s the 
cumulative value that counts. Think of how much you’d 
have to give for the Rock of Gibraltar if you wanted to 
buy it!’ 

“““Come in, please,’ said she, and I followed my foot into 
a sitting room that smelled like those sweet-grass baskets 
the Indians make, only better. I supposed Dactylis, or 
Hepsy, or whatever her name was, meant to call her mother 
and have me passed upon as a candidate, and I wondered 
if I could keep my cloven hoof and barbed tail out of sight. 

““Sit down,’ says the young lady. 

“T rested my traveling bag on a woven-rag rug that any 
qualified antiquarium would have paid real money for. 
The Scotch sunset—I should say Lou, which turned out 
to be her name—went and called through a door. It 
sounded like water flowin’ over stones in a cool forest. 
Then, instead of an aged dame with a severe blue eye and 
a police inspector’s chin, there entered those four reasons 
why I had to bog down when I tried to describe Lou a 
minute ago. 

“Maybe you remember ’em. You ought to if you ever 
patronized the Five Sisters, corner of ——” 

I assured Mr. Todd 
that my memory of the 
ladies was crystalline. 

“Then I don’t have to 
describe’em,” said he with 
relief. ‘‘But wasn’t they 
humdingers? I’ll say they 
were! All I need to do is 
to enumerate ’em accord- 
ing to the order in which 
I made their acquaintance. 
Lou said if I’d tell my 
name she’d do the honors, 
and Napoleon Jeremiah 
Todd never rolled off my 
tongue with more relish 
and bumptiousness. 

“*Well, Mr. Todd,’ says 
Lou, dimpling, ‘my sisters’ 
names are Billie, Mabel, 
Annaand Sylvia. Mine’s 
Louise. We haven’t any 
parents and we live here 
alone and get our living off 
this farm by the sunburn 
of our faces; and we have 
to scratch gravel so hard 
no manicure would know 
where to begin on us. We 
thought if we could pick 
up five or six dollars a 
week by letting our spare 
room to some quiet genteel 
person of either sex : 

““T’'m exactly that!’ 
says [hastily. ‘How much 
do you charge for meals?’ 

““Why, they’re in- 
cluded, of course,’ . said 
Louise. 

“In what?’ I asked. 

“The five or'six dollars.’ 

“* And do I eat with the 
family?’ 

““*Certainly!’ says this 
Lou, sort of resentfully. 
“We consider ourselves 
quite as good as : 

“*Oh,. lady, lady!’ I 
squawked, the goose pim- 
ples ripplin’ up and down 
my spine. ‘You get me 
wrong. I meant, did that 
six-dollar price include the 
privilege of minglin’ round 
the more or less festive 
board with all this beauty, 
culture and refinement? 
Fetch me some sackcloth 
and ashes,’ I says, ‘and 
watch me eat humble 
pie.’ 

“The girls all laughed 
at that, and old John J. 
Harmony took charge of 
things once more. - The 
deal seemed to be closed, 
and I was shown into a 
bedroom under the eaves 
containing an assortment 
of furniture that no true 
collector could have seen 








without felonious impulses. The bedstead had spirals 
enough to make old Jacob Bean dizzy. There was a 
mirror in a rectangular gilt frame with a panel in the 
top containing a picture of the Andes Mountains or 
Coogan’s Bluff or some foreign scene all done in those 
sort of milky, opaque-looking colors—you know. The 
dresser was most as high as my chest, with a row of little 
drawers on the top, so that if you opened one of ’em 
you knocked whatever might be in front of it onto the 
floor. There were two fluted columns on the front corners 
carved to represent Boston Market celery, and the whole 
business stood on four stubby short legs of slightly differ- 
ent lengths, so that it wabbled a trifle under pressure. 

“There was a rag carpet on the floor, and some more 
hooked rugs. The whole place was so clean I felt uncom- 
fortable, as if I ought to be arrested or something for being 
there. I set my grip down and actually tiptoed over and 
stuck my thumb into the bed, which was covered with a 
quilt made from ten thousand remnants of silk dresses 
and neckties. Right away I knew I’d have to take sound- 
ings before I ever dared to trust myself in that bed without 
a life buoy. Once it closed over a guy’s head he’d never 
see his friends again, no matter how good a swimmer he 
might be. 

“T managed to remove the dust and stains of travel and 
slick down my cowlick without doing too much violence 


to the solemn purity of that chamber, and then I sat down 
and contemplated the scenery through the window. It 
was sure some scenery, and I was beginning to get right 
sentimental when I heard my name called from down- 
stairs, and the word ‘supper’ was mentioned. 

“Now I hate to tell you this, because I don’t want you to 
think I’m spelling for sympathy, but we didn’t have one 
single thing to eat that night but hot biscuits of the diri- 
gible type—lighter than air—and a couple of two-pound 
broilers frizzling in butter, and green peas, and apple sauce 
with a touch of molasses in it, and cold sliced home-cured 
ham, and new baked potatoes so hot they would actually 
melt the butter, and popovers with honey—only if you 
didn’t care much for honey you could have maple sirup— 
and coffee the color and clearness of those brown tiger-eye 
stones Yes; tourmalines. And cream so thick it 
wouldn’t percolate through the tines of a fork 

“T see you're sort of groggy, and I am a merciful man, 
hating to cause a fellow creature unnecessary pain. I sat 
back in my chair after they broke the sad news to me that 
there wasn’t anything else to eat in the house unless I’d 
like a glass of new milk and some fresh-made molasses 
cookies, and wondered how I was going to sustain the 
tenuous thread of my existence for two whole weeks, 

“T thought I might sport with Amaranthus in the here- 
inbefore mentioned shade for about four days, on a sliding 
scale, beginning with one 
hour and whittling down 
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“‘When I Headed the Procession That Invaded the Dining Room a New Chapter of the Great American 


Fraternity of Rubbernecks Was Opened"’ 
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to one minute, after which 
I would be absolutely un- 
able to sport anywhere 
but on the side piazza with 
a palm-leaf fan, and wait 
for the end with what for- 
titude I could summon, 
like a green goose in a box 
with a hole in the top 
bein’ trained for Christ- 
mas—the goose, not the 
box. 

“While doing my best 
to assuage the pangs of 
hunger I managed to give 
the five beautiful farmer- 
ettes the once-over. In 
point of architecture Lou 
was the most liberal of 
the lot. Billie was a little 
trick with brown eyes that 
gave your soul the fidgets 
unless it had had a recent 
bath—and you know me. 
I gathered she was re- 
sponsible for the hot 
bread and molasses cookies 
and other forms of baked 
allurements. Then there 
was Mabel, grading about 
a hundred and twenty on 
the hoof and built with 
what the efficiency experts 
would call a very interest- 
ing curve. She was dark 
and had rich blue Irish 
eyes and black hair, so I 
guess any harp would 
have called her a colleen. 
If those girls had any of 
the blood of the old 
country in their ancestry 
it sure showed strong in 
Mabel; and she had a 
tongue in her head that 
could charm a bird off a 
bush. She was subtle, 
Mabel was, for when she 
looked at me with the big 
eyes of her as innocent as 
a New York schoolboy 
with a pair of crap dice up 
his sleeve I began to feel 
like a whole delegation of 
visitin’ firemen and the 
mayor with his address of 
welcome folded into his 
breast pocket, all rolled 
into one. 

“Next was Anna. She 
was so slender I suspected 
she wouldn’t dare take a 
bath without puttin’ a 
~ piece of cheesecloth over 
the waste pipe, but oh, 
friend of my bosom,wasn’t 
she graceful! She was 
daintier than a humming 
bird and just as fastidious. 
(Continued on Page 169) 
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The Anthology 


Jim Searles 


HEN James Hadley Searles first came to town he 

y \ stopped at the Pierce House and paid the regular 

rate, which was two dollars a day. We heard he 

was a college graduate and a lawyer and represented East- 

ern capital, but in two weeks he 

moved to Mrs. Hampton’s boarding 
house and paid six dollars a week. 

At first Mr. Searles wore his best 
clothes all the time, but at the end of 
a couple of months he put on an old 
suit and opened a law office of one 
room in Scully’s Block. After that 
a good many called him Jim and 
everybody knew he 
didn’t represent much 
Eastern capital. 

A young fellow 
named Henry Long- 
fellow Marsh came to 
visit Jim the following 
spring and it was said 
round the boarding 
house that they talked 
a good deal of their 
old college days and 
of the pranks they 
used to play. They 
also sang several 
songs nobody else knew. 

“‘T suppose I ought to have 
a college education,” Bill Hill- 
man, one of the other board- 
ers, said privately, “‘buta good 
many get along without it.” 

That comforted others, for 
Jim made such a specialty of 
his college education that 
learning was rather more unpopular than it would other- 
wise have been. He brought the first news of Keats and 
Shelley to our town. Some of us had heard of Dante and 
tried to read the Divine Comedy, but in wondering why it 
was called a comedy gave it up. 

Jim put in his letter at the Presbyterian church; he said 
that was the thing to do in getting acquainted in a little 
town, but a good many knew he was not strict. Indeed, 
he hinted that if he cared to he could controvert a good 
deal the minister said, and one time, when some of the 
young men sent to the city for a bottle of whisky, he gave 
them to understand it was no new thing to him. But 
otherwise he was guilty of no particular devilment dnd 
was well behaved, though his talk always had the sarcastic 
tinge common with highly educated men who do not suc- 
ceed very well. 

When rather old Jim married Amanda Wheeler, the 
school-teacher, who also had a college education, and they 
had three children, Matthew, Mark and John, who also 
felt their superiority. They kept two cows and, having a 
surplus of milk, the children peddled it round the neighbor- 
hood. 

Bart Wherry, the other lawyer, who continued to have 
most of the law business, never liked Jim very well and 
once, when he found that his wife was taking milk of 
Searles, said: “If he ever makes me mad I'll quit taking 
milk of him and starve him to death.” 












But How Do We Know He 
Throws the Razor Away? 


Sandy McPherson 


ANDY McPHERSON, the barber, says he charges 

five dollars for shaving a dead man because he is com- 
pelled to throw away the razor he uses. But how do we 
know he throws the razor away? 


Joe Bush 


OE BUSH, who travels for a city house but lives in this 

town, had occasion to make a trip of eighteen miles on 
a Sunday night. For the purpose he hired an automobile 
and a driver. 

Along the road the headlight of the machine displayed 
a number of Scriptural texts painted in large letters on a 
farmer’s barn. The driver was not certain about the road 
at this point and Joe went in to inquire. 

He found the farmer and members of his family engaged 
in a religious service and Joe was invited to take part, 
which he did. When they engaged in prayer, which the 
farmer led, he bluntly criticized Joe for traveling Sunday 
night. Then there was singing, and at the end of the sec- 
ond hymn the farmer invited Joe to lead in prayer. 

Joe was brought up in a Christian family and, though he 
had never before led in prayer, he was a little mad because 
of the manner in which the farmer had talked about him 
and he accepted the invitation. 


By E. W. HOWE 
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Joe approached the throne of grace so 
devoutly that the farmer frequently cried 
“Amen” to express approval. But as Joe 
warmed up he began criticizing the farmer 
for lack of charity. He asked the Lord to 
soften the hearts of hypocrites and 
others who thought too much of them- 
selves and finally closed by expressing 
the hope that at the last great day 
the most unregenerate and impudent 
might be saved. 

The prayer over, they sang another 
hymn, and then the farmer wanted to 
pray again to answer Joe, but Joe said 
he was in a hurry to make a train 
in the next town and departed after 
shaking hands all round. 


Emanuel Strong 


MANUEL STRONG is sick and 

probably won’t get well. The thing 
that worries him most is his poverty. 
He has always made enough, but lived 
up everything as he went along and at his death 
his family will have nothing. He has five children 
to school and dress, and Emanuel and his wife 
have been so much devoted to them that they 
have not had much themselves. Three years ago there was 
an excellent opportunity for Emanuel to buy a business of 
his own, but he had no ready money and a banker picked 
up the bargain. 

When I called on Emanuel lately to see how he was get- 
ting along his wife surprised me by saying she had ruined 
her husband by living too well and too carelessly. Eman- 
uel always wanted to save, she said, but she paid too much 
heed to the demands of the children and everything they 
earned slipped away. I never before heard a wife make a 
similar statement. 


Sarah Brownell 


Sa BROWNELL lately procured a divorce from her 
husband and they had quite a time making charges 
against each other, indicating a rough-house continuing 
several years, 

Yesterday I was on the streets and by accident fell in 
behind Mrs. Brownell and Milt Ward, a 
well-known old bachelor. 

Mrs. Brownell was displaying all the 
womanly arts of fascination, and the ex- 
hibit was interesting to me, when I re- 
membered some of the testimony in the 
divorce proceedings. Mr. 
Brownell swore among other 
things that his wife hit him with 
a skillet. 

But how gentle she was to 
Milt Ward! How prettily she 
looked into his eyes! There 
was art in her smile—in every 
action. 

And Milt Ward was as gal- 
lant and interested a gentleman 
as I have ever seen. Unless he 
wants to break his resolution 
not to marry so long as his 
mother lives he’d better quit 
going with that woman. 


Tom Marsh 


SUGGEST that the old saying 

be changed to “Everything is 
fair in war,” and leave love out of 
it. Cap Wilson, the warrior, says 
he killed a man at Gettysburg and 
maybe several others he doesn’t 
know about. He-is not only for- 
given but there is talk of making 
him county treasurer. 

But it is different with Tom 
Marsh, the lover. Everyone is pick- 
ing on him so persistently because 
of a recent love affair that instead 
of talk of electing him to office there 
is talk of putting him where the 
dogs won’t bite him. 





Many of Us Were Compelled 
to Listen When We Didn't 
Care for It 
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Milt Sayer 
pes used to say Milt Sayer was naturally mean 
and that his father was mean before him. The Sayers 
have lived here ever since the town was started and the 
very old men say Milt’s grandfather never paid any at- 
tention ‘to the city ordinances either. City ordinances are 
intended mainly to regulate strangers, anyway, and Milt 
Sayer took pleasure in violating them. In fact, that was 
about the only pleasure he did take, for he never went 
anywhere except to trade for something that would annoy 
his neighbors. He once traded for a mule, though he had 
no use for it except that it brayed all night and made the 
neighbors mad. The neighbors complained ‘to the city 
marshal, but he couldn’t do anything—at least he- never 
did. Whenever a citizen had a grievance it was easy to 
induce the city council to pass an ordinance to suppress 

it, though it never did much good. 

Most people kept chickens and let them run at large, 
which was against a city ordinance, but they mostly kept 
a mixture which was mainly inoffensive. Milt Sayer made 
a specialty of Langshans. The roosters of this breed almost 
shake the earth when they crow and have hoarse voices 
which are very disagreeable at midnight and just before 
day. Milt kept twice as many roosters as he needed in a 
barnyard cluttered up with old wagons and buggies he 
never used. In the barn he nearly always had a pup that 
cried all night, and the water bonds were defeated largely 
because Milt favored them. 

There wasn’t a man in town who hadn’t threatened to 
go to Milt and ask him outright why he was so mean, but 
no one ever did. So he drifted along like other people, 
except that his wife and children talked meaner about him. 
Usually a man’s wife and children suffer a good deal before 
they talk about him to the neighbors, but Milt was so 
notorious that nearly every time the school children came 
home they had something new to tell about Milt they had 
heard from the Sayer children. He choked their mother, 
they said, and though no marks were ever seen the people 
liked to repeat these stories. Milt was the favorite town 
bad man and every time people sat on their porches in the 
evening they began the gossip by inquiring if he had done 
anything new to rouse their indignation. 

Ed Harris used to say Mrs. Sayer could hold up her end 
in a row with her husband, though it was the custom to say 
Milt was very rough with his wife. Ed said that early one 
morning just at daylight he went to the depot to catch 
Number 58, the flyer. It didn’t stop regularly, but usu- 
ally took water at a tank a hundred yards above the depot, 
and Ed ran the risk of catching it, as he was anxious to get . 
up to the county seat early and return home on 38, the 
accommodation train. Ed says he heard Milt and his wife 
quarreling as he passed their house. 

‘And believe me,” Ed used 
tosay, “‘the madam wasn’t 
getting the worst of it!” 

Because of her trouble with — 
her husband Mrs. Sayer was 
very bitter about women not 
being allowed to vote. 

It was known Mrs. Sayer 
had been to see Lawyer Ege, 
who, the people used to say, 
took divorce cases free for the 
pleasure of hearing the partic- 
ulars first and telling about 
them. 

The particular meanness 
that caused Milt’s wife finally 
to rebel was never known. He 
had been guilty of so much 
that maybe it was an accumu- 
lation, but anyway after Mrs. 
Sayer had told the women for 
years that she would not stand 
it another moment she actu- 
ally went to Lawyer Ege and © 
said she wanted a divorce. 

Lawyer Ege acted very mys- 
terious, as though he relied on 
some particular evidence he 
knew about that none of the 
rest of us did, but he never told any- 
thing we hadn’t heard for years; and 
when the case actually came up, and 
a good many went to the county seat 
to hear the evidence, they didn’t learn any- 
thing new. Mrs. Sayer took the stand and 
told the old stories, but Milt wasn’t present— 
he had told his lawyer not to resist—and 
didn’t seem to care what his wife told on him. 

They hadn’t much to divide; about every- _ 
thing Milt had was mortgaged to the bank, 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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HE lowest 
known form of 
commercial 


entertaining is rep- 
resented by the traveling salesman 
whowalks into a store and lays his 
business card down in front of the 
merchant with a cigar on top of it. From that it 
goes upward to the class of work where country 
clubs and private yachts are part of the game. 
Not long ago I ran across a rather snappy piece 
of middle-class achievement. 

When I first saw the man who had been commercially 
entertained he was sitting in the lobby of one of the great 
Chicago hotels, a picture of unhappiness. An orchestra 
wasplaying; good-looking girls were oneveryside. Through 
the revolving doors the snapping waters of the lake could 
be seen; countless automobiles dashed along Michigan 
Avenue, going faster than would be allowed on 
any other street in America. 

But all this inspiring action had no effect on 
the boy who sat in the leather-upholstered chair 
next me with his face in his 
hands, looking gloomilydown 
at his tan suitcase between 
his feet. After a while he 
gave a little groan and spoke 
to me out of the corner of 
his mouth. 

“Will you please give me 
the right time?” he asked in 
a weak voice. 

There seemed no reason 
why he should not have 
looked at his own watch, 
which was in his upper vest 
pocket at the end of a shiny 
waldemar chain extending 
sportily across his front. 

“Thaven’t wound mine up 
in four days,”’ he apologized. 

He was, I should say, 
about twenty-eight years 
old, evidently from some Middle West 
town, and very, very unhappy about 
something. After a few more groans he 
apparently decided that he must tell his 
troubles to someone; I was the person 
handiest. 

“T have been stewed for more than a week,” he said 
with terrible simplicity. 

This was interesting information, because J uly first had 
been passed months before, 

“Where did you get it?” I asked with a taint of self- 
interest in my words. 

“Oh, I don’t know where it came from,” he responded 
dismally. ‘I only know that I’ve had it. And in an hour 
Pll be on the Rock Island train going back home. I don’t 
know what in the world is going to happen to me.” 


The Victim’s Own Story 


I HAD seen men in that condition even in good old pre- 
bootlegging days, when the label on a bottle of liquor 
really meant something; he looked so unhappy that Ishould 
have been a brute not to have tried to help him out. Even 
if he was suffering from wood alcohol or hair tonic some 
fresh air would do no harm and so I suggested that we walk 
over toward his railroad station. The whole story came 
out while we plodded between Michigan Avenue and the 
La Salle Street Station, 


Streets in an Old:Fashioned One:Horse Hack, 
Perched Up On the Driver’s Seat Beside Gus 





The Only Ladies He Had Ever Seen 
Smoking Were Past Seventy 
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ILLUSTRATED Br Hi. WESTON 

He was from a small city in Iowa and 
a buyer for the Mammoth Department 
Store in hishome town. He had almost 
grown up in the Mammoth; he had 
worked there on Saturdays and after 
school from the time he was in the 
grammar grades. With the exception of 
his year and a 
half inthe Army 
he had drawn 
no man’s pay 
save that of the 
Mammoth. 

Up tothetime 
he had gone 
away to be a 
soldier, wearing 
on his wrist a 
good fifteen- 
jeweled watch, 
the gift of the 
Old Man, he had 
been a_ utility 
salesman, work- 
ing in the men’s- 
clothing section 
most of the year 
an derheet he 
jewelry and silverware department during the holiday 
rush. His antebellum salary was twenty-five dollars a week, 
and he frequently made ten dollars more on p. m. sales. 

A few months after he got out of the Army his big oppor- 
tunity came; he was promoted to the management of a 
department at a salary of fifty dollars a week, and made 
buyer for his own and several other lines. 
This meant that he would get two trips 
a year to Chicago, all expenses being on 
the house. 

Through his whole life he had envied 
the department heads who went to mar- 
ket to buy the Mammoth’s merchandise, 
They brought back interesting stories of 
meals in swell restaurants, box seats at 
theaters and the gay life at big 
hotels where one pays eight dollars 
a day for room without board. 
But when he got on the train to 
make his first trip as buyer he was 
firmly resolved that none of these 
things should influence him in the 
least. He would take a little plea- 
sure in the evening maybe, but 
during business hours he would be 
hard boiled; prices and styles 
would be his two watchwords. 

But when he had got to 
Chicago things did not work 
out just as he had planned. 
The first morning in the city 
on his way out to the whole- 
sale section he had run across 
a man named Gus, a former 
salesman on the Iowa terri- 
tory, but now manager of his 
firm’s Chicago office. Gushad 
frequently tried to land some of the Mammoth’s busi- 
ness, but without much success. He was more than 
glad to see the new buyer. 

From then on things moved rapidly. Gus would not 
hear to the new man’s doing any serious work the first 
day. He argued that a man ought to circulate round 
a little before doing any buying so as to 
get an idea of what was being shown in 
the metropolitan stores. They walked 
along State Street looking at the window 
displays, occasionally going into one of the 
big establishments, and paying attention 
to the way people in expensive automo- 
biles were dressed. Several times during 
the morning Gus found places where 
cheering drinks might be had. 

Along about noon Gus said it was time 
to eat, and led the way to a restaurant 
where the lunch check was eleven dollars; 
the new buyer tried to pay his share of 
it, but Gus shoved the money back at 
him and laughingly said Iowa coin was 
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counterfeit in Chicago. It took more than 
two hours to eat, and then Gus said it was 
too late to do any business that day; he 
would telephone to his office to say that he 
wouldn’t be back, and they would take a 
ride out to Lincoln Park. They spent a pleasant after- 
noon, and the taxi driver knew where there were more 
places willing to take a chance on selling hard drinks. At 
night they went to a show, the treat being on Gus. 

Next morning the Iowa man slept late, being awakened 
by the telephone in his room ringing insistently; he glanced 
at his watch as he passed the dresser, and the hands pointed 
to nine o’clock. Gus was on the other end of the line. He 
said he was coming right over and they could have a bite 
of breakfast together. The buyer had intended to slip out 
to a dairy lunch, but Gus insisted on breakfasting in the 
hotel dining room. The Iowa man never realized before 
how much a breakfast could cost. Gus was very business- 
like; he said he had enjoyed the little outing of the day 
before immensely, but business was business and it was his 
duty to his firm to try to sell some goods to the Mammoth 
Department Store of Iowa. As a special favor he wanted 
the buyer to come over to his office and look at his line; 
there would be no obligation to place an order. 


A Hard Day Ahead 


1 Pccoh rode over to Gus’ office in a taxicab. There were 

some good cigars at the end of the trip, and evena little 
drink out of a bottle taken from the safe. The buyer looked 
at some of the samples; the prices seemed all right, but he 
had resolved on his way to Chicago not to buy a dollar’s 
worth until he had compared values in several competing 
lines, and so he told Gus he was much obliged and would 
probably come back, but he believed he would shop round 
a little first. 

Gus seemed a little put out over this, but his disappoint- 
ment lasted only a moment. He said it certainly was busi- 
ness to look round before placing any orders and he even 
offered to go along and take the Iowa man to some of the 
other places. Then he went to the cashier and drew fifty 
dollars. The Iowa man distinctly heard Gus tell thé cashier 
that he had a hard day ahead of him and he dreaded it. 

Then they left the office together. Gus said he wanted to 
seea man ina certain building amoment. On arriving at the 

(Continued on Page 72) 





























All This Inspiring Action Had No Effect on the Boy Who Sat in the 
Leather:Upholstered Chair Next Me With His Face in His Hands 





harem, of course; but as well as if she had 

waved a peacock-feather fan over a wrist- 
leted, ankleted and otherwise bespangled queen all 
the nineteen years of her life, Nellie knew what a 
harem would be like. For the furnishings of beauty’s 
court, such as marble-rimmed pools, leopard skins and 
palm bowers, she had only to recall some scenes by David 
Wark Griffith and the lesser lights of moviedom; for 
personnel she had only to consider the glittering throng 
in the large millinery salesroom on the second floor 
of the Avenue Ladies’ Shoppe. At three o’clock in the 
afternoon the effect was most-striking. Then every chair 
before every mirrored stand would be occupied by a 
prinking queen, and every table, rack and railing lit- 
tered with bewildering masses of feminine gear. So the 
leader of a caravan might have spread his wares before 
queens of the Orient. Nellie wondered if queens of the 
Orient came in assorted sizes and brands like these modern 
queens, who were everything from lean ones who swathed 
their bones in furs to heavy ones who peeled their coats; 
from Fortune’s spoiled favorites to whom money meant 
nothing and style—plus gilt labels—everything, to their 
slighted sisters whose limited purses made them the 
fussiest of the crowd. 

In and out, back and forth among the chairs stepped the 
attendant slaves—bright-eyed, honey-toned, petted slaves, 
and weary, old, disillusioned slaves—whose commissions 
were small and whose hearts were heavy because capricious 
customers dodged them and their awkward ways. Nellie 
was a slave in the harem. Mornings and between seasons 
she worked in the trimming room at odd jobs, such as 
pasting linings and covering wires and pressing ribbon; 
during the rush hours she came outside into the salesroom, 
where she helped to sort out the litter on the tables and 
keep the cases in order. 

It was one day while she sneaked a moment’s rest for 
her aching feet that the harem idea came to her. She had 
closed her eyes; and because she was very tired the tinkling 
laughter, the light chatter, the occasional rise of some 
voice, sharp with exasperation, came to her as a far-away, 
impersonal sound. The delight of her conceit brought a 
whimsical smile to Nellie’s young lips—a smile that faded 
a bit as a deeper note struck her fancy. This was the rush 
of feet and the subdued murmur that belonged to the 
attendant slaves—a hurried yet deadly weary note that 
smote Nellie’s sensitive spirit. 

‘“‘Ror all the world,” marveled Nellie, without any idea 
of addressing another apprentice, who just then passed 
her corner. ‘Just give them a few beads and some snake 
bracelets and put them in pantaloons—and there you are. 
And give me a 
tray or a bunch 
of feathers—and 
there I am.” 

ENV na tot ae 
asked the other 
girl, stopping. 
“What are you 
raving about? 
Say, you’d better 
come out. Miss 
Cluney’s looking 
for you. I heard 
her rowing just 
now about Cases 
Four, Five and 
Six all being 
empty of hats. 
Move!”’ 

Nellie moved, 
but still the 
whimsical smile 
softened her lips 
as she reveled in 
her thought of 
the harem. 

It develops, 
therefore, that 


N ise McBRIDE had never been in a real 


Nellie McBride 
had an imagina- 
tion. Now im- 


agination is like 
a two-faced piece 
of goods, silky on 
onesidebutrough 
and scratchy on 
the other. The 
silky side fooled 
Nellie into 
dreams of a great 
career in hats. 
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MAY WILSON 
Nellie loved hats—the cunning, perky, feathery, fool- 
ish things! Hats were the snare that had drawn her 
into slavery. She might have been a stenographer, 
earning her twenty dollars a week, but she wanted to 
learn to make hats. Some day she was going to be a 
great designer. Oh, the day was far and away off; some- 
times Nellie thought it would never come; but still she 
clung to that particular dream of emancipation. Some day 
fussy ladies would turn hats upside down to seek her 
name in gold letters on the lining—not Nellie McBride, 
of course—heavens to Betsy, no! She had not yet decided 
between a French appellation, like Madam Briand, and 
something neat and snappy and American, like Jane 
Glover. She rather fancied the American. 

““Miss McBride, may I interrupt you by requesting that 
you put away a few hats?” 

The irony was in the words of the question, for the voice 
hissing into Nellie’s rapt ear made no attempt to conceal 
its bite. 

“Really,’’ Miss Cluney continued, “if you think you are 
any more tired than I am and can’t take another step you’d 
better go back to the workroom and relieve Miss Jones 
for duty here.” 

“‘T’m all right, Miss Cluney,” said Nellie in haste, at- 
tacking a pile of millinery as high as her head. 

First the workroom and then Miss Cluney made the 
rough side to Nellie’s imagination. How could an appren- 
tice learn anything if she was kept forever wrapping inter- 
minable lengths of hat wire and doing all the other dirty 
jobs which real trimmers scorned to touch? The chief 
trimmer ruled the workroom and she had a spite against 
Nellie. Clumsy fingered, she reported the girl, because 
Nellie grew so sick of that drab, messy drudgery. 

Nellie was honestly glad to be called out into the hustle 
of the salesroom. There at least she could handle the hats 
and see something and hear people’s comments. But out 
in the salesroom was that everlasting Miss Cluney! How 
could a girl get anywhere when not only the chief trimmer 
but the all-powerful head of the department hated her like 
poison—and for no reason that Nellie could help? It was 
not Nellie’s fault that her baggy two-year-old coat made 
her look like a sprite in contrast to Miss Cluney’s one hun- 
dred and ninety pounds, which the strictest taildr-mades 
only emphasized. It was not Nellie’s fault that her worn, 
rubbed, splitting number-three shoes were an eyesore to 
a woman hobbling about in sevens on a D. Nellie’s black 
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hair fluffed in alluring puffs about her brow and 
ears and Nellie’s color came and went in her 
cheeks from pure excitement. Miss Cluney spent 
more dollars on massages, cosmetics and patent 
waves than Nellie earned. These things were surely 
not Nellie’s fault any more than it was Miss Cluney’s 
fault not to be able to overlook them. Even in business 
woman is traditional. 

As Nellie put away her precious beauties of velvet, fur 
and feathers she sighed a bit, thinking over these things. 

“Miss McBride!” 

Miss Cluney was calling from the opposite side of the 
room. 

“Goodness, what have I done now?” thought Nellie. 
“T only stopped a minute to look at that rhinestone buckle.” 

Reluctant feet dragged her over to Miss Cluney—a 
somewhat restrained Miss Cluney, in service just then to 
the two wealthiest patrons of the Shoppe—Mrs. Willette 
and her daughter, Jeanne. For the fiftieth time Nellie 
wondered how so skinny a daughter could belong’ to Mrs. 
Willette. The mother’s proportions suggested an over- 
stuffed couch and the expanse of her blouse front reminded 
Nellie of an embroidered sofa cushion. Was Jeanne 
adopted, maybe? 

‘‘Lady wants you to try on this turban, if you please, 
Miss McBride.”’ 

To Nellie Miss Cluney’s eyes were even more disdainful 
than her fingers. 

“Little snip!’”’ her attitude seemed to say. 

“Tt helps so to see a hat on a youthful model,” further 
aggravated Miss Jeanne as Nellie drew the hat down over 
her puffs. 

It was a small affair of henna velvet, with a band of 
ostrich feathers snuggling just inside the tightly reversed 
brim—just the sort of provoking hat that goes with a 
piquant Irish face and bright black eyes. Nellie had no 
idea she could look so charming. She could hardly tear 
herself away from the mirror to face the Willettes. 

““H’m—well,” hesitated Miss Jeanne. 

“Tt is much more becoming to you, Miss Willette,” 
remarked Miss Cluney, partly out of sales diplomacy but 
more to quench the insufferable gleam in the apprentice 
girl’s eyes. 

Mrs. Willette motioned imperiously to Nellie to remove 
the hat. She examined the hat inside and out, then passed 
it to her daughter. 

“You might try it again, Jeanne,’ 
don’t see any reason i 

Well, if she didn’t see any reason why Jeanne Willette 
should not look as well in a Paris model as Nellie McBride 
she was the only one on the floor. The flaming velvet only 
emphasized the 
pasty dimness of 
Miss Jeanne’s 
complexion and 
the faded tint of 
her blond hair. 
Miss Jeanne’s 
eyes paled to 
green and her 
flat cheeks looked 
positively 
sunken. Nellie 
turned away in 
embarrassment, 
caught the chal- 
lenge of Miss 
Cluney’s glance 
and stood her 
ground. 

““Tmpossible!” 
exclaimed Miss 
Jeanne. “‘I never 
saw anything 
more hideous!” 

Apparently she 
meant the hat, 
for she snatched 
it from her hair 
and threw it at 
the edge of a ta- 
ble, where it tee- 
tered a moment 
before sliding to 
the floor. 


she suggested. “I 





Nellie, rushing to 
gather it up. 


in the store this 
was her favorite. 


Time and again | 





““Oh!”’ cried 


Of all the hats | 








| thoughts. There 
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she had stopped before the case to gloat upon its beauty. 
It was too expensive to be brought out often for cus- 
tomers, but whenever Nellie had held it in her hands 
she had gone carefully over every bit of its exquisite work- 
manship. She believed she knew where every stitch had 
been placed. Why, oh, why could she not make hats like 
that? She had tried at home with scraps of old material 
or cheap stuff bought on purpose, but she had never made 
a go of it. Sometimes she thought the chief trimmer was 
right. Her fingers must be clumsy, even though her eyes 
were appreciative. Or did all dreamers have to bear the 
ugly interminable drudgery of apprenticeship? 

Where the hat had struck the floor a spot of dust clung 
to the velvet. Noticing this, Nellie went out to the work- 
room for a soft brush. 

“Hateful thing!” she called Jeanne Willette as she 
brushed. ‘Hateful, ugly thing! Doesn’t half appreciate 
what she’s got! 
If I had half her 
chance, what 
wouldn’t I make 
of myself? Oh, 
you beauty, you 
beauty!” This 
to the hat. “If 
she had really 
hurt you I’d 
have scratched 
her wishy-washy 
eyes. out, 1 
would! I’d like 
to buy you for 
myself to keep. 
I'd like to have 
you to wear just 
once—just to- 
night, for in- 
stance, at the 
Legion vaude- 
ville show. 
Wouldn’t Jim be 
a gone case 
then?” 

Brush in air, 
Nellie paused. 
Haughty ladies 
in a harem, a hat 
of henna velvet, 
an amateur 
vaudeville show 
and Jim! That 
seems quite a 
stretch for even 
Nellie. But the 
truth of itis, Jim 
Souther and his 
affairs always 
filled the back- 
groundof Nellie’s 








were periods 
when Nellie be- 
lieved she would 
rather have a Nelson hold on Jim than on a dozen careers, 
Still these were modern times and Nellie had modern ideas. 
Not for anything would she have hung her present ineffi- 
cient self about the neck of a struggling young man just 
settled in a new job as bookkeeper in a bank and having 
his eye on an auditor’s portfolio. Not now, but some day, 
maybe 

Jim himself had never said anything definite about such 
an arrangement, but Nellie thought she knew how things 
stood with him. Still it wouldn’t hurt if now and then she 
could dazzle him with some new bit of becoming finery— 
sort of make him sit up and take more particular notice, 
you know. But, heavens, Nellie hadn’t had anything new 
for at least six weeks! With things costing so much and 
her salary so pitifully small she found it necessary to turn 
and twist and wear forever any garment not absolutely 
in shreds. 

If she could have a hat like that one just for this one 
night, when all Jim’s friends would be round with their 
best girls, showing them off as they always do, wouldn’t 
Jim be proud of her? Wouldn’t he forget that hideous 
baggy old gray coat? She’d say he would! 

The passage from the workroom to the salesroom led 
past the girls’ lockers. 

That was the fall of honest Nellie. For she opened the 
door to hers, saw that reconstructed plush thing she 
called a hat and, before anything in the world could stop 
her, whisked the henna turban to the shelf and closed 
the door on her iniquity. 

That evening she thanked her stars her old gray coat 
Was baggy. In the home-going rush nobody noticed that 
she concealed a bundle under its fullness. A wise person 
with time to look might have suspected something from 
the sparkle in Nellie’s eyes. For, having committed herself 
to this recklessness, Nellie carried off the affair with 





audacious sportsmanlike bravado. Truly she had never 
felt so exhilarated. Disagreeable consequences might be 
possible, but consequences were— consequences. 

All the way home her joyousness gathered momentum. 
A snatch of song rippling from her lips, she burst into the 
little flat where she lived with her father and mother. 
Mrs. McBride was in the kitchen frying some sizzling stuff. 
In the hall, busily chewing the rug, crouched Punkins, a 
spaniel pup that Jim had given Nellie for her birthday. 
With a sweep of her free arm Nellie caught up the little 
dog and carried him to her tiny bedroom. 

“Punkins! Some Punkins!” she rebuked him. “Pre- 
cious pups, must it have a teething ring for Christmas? 
Tell you what, young man, I’ve got something here that 
you’d better not fasten your teeth to. No, sir-ee. ”’ 

Punkins wriggled uneasily and put out his pink tongue 
as Nellie uncovered the purloined hat. 





“I’ve Got to Do it! I’ve Just Got to Do it! It’s That or Jail!” 


“No, you don’t!” said his mistress. “Not on your life! 
See? Up it goes on the tiptop shelf of the closet when it’s 
not on my head. You hear me? Now, Punkins, we’ll see 
how near ready supper is. I’ve got some collars and cuffs 
to fix: Yes, I have, for I’m going to look pretty to-night— 
oh, ever so beautiful, precious pups!” 

To the letter she kept her word. The hat of henna 
velvet glorified her whole personality. It made even the 
old, much-pressed dark silk dress, with its simple collar 
and cuffs of organdie, look rich and distinguished. Nellie 
was a thousand times prettier that evening than Jeanne 
Willette would ever be for all her heaps and heaps of money. 
To her reflection in the sideboard mirror Nellie admitted 
this with honesty and pardonable self-appreciation. 

“You didn’t tell me you got a new hat, Nellie,” com- 
mented her mother. 

Nellie jumped. 

“T just borrowed it for to-night,’ she explained. 

“Borrowed it?” repeated the mother. “Well, it’s real 
becoming, but I don’t know about this borrowing business. 
Suppose something was to happen to it?” 

“Pooh! Nothing can happen. It’s as clear ag anything 
outdoors—no danger of snow. I’ll have the hat on my head 
or in my hands every minute and I'll take it back to- 
morrow morning. I just had to have something for 
to-night.” 

Then Jim came and he did not notice the hat. He 
hustled Nellie into her hateful coat and down the steps 
and over to the car. And all the way to the hall he kept 
looking at his watch and fuming. 

“Gee, it’s late!’ he growled. “These dog-goned cars!”” 

Only that. The first chill of reaction sent its tremors 
through Nellie’s buoyant heart. 

They reached the hall just before the curtain rose. 
Down the dark aisle they stumbled to their seats, where 
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Nellie with fumbling fingers removed the turban from her 
head. In that obscurity it might just as well have been 
her old tam-o’-shanter. However, when the lights went 
on at the end of the first act Nellie was glad she had 
entered in the dark. There in the first box on the right sat 
Miss Cluney, dressed to the nth power and beaming under 
the assiduous attention of a glorified salesman from Sloan’s 
Wholesale House. 

“Ouch!” cried Nellie, drawing the tail of her coat over 
the brilliancy in her lap. 

“What’s the matter?”’ asked Jim. 

“Nothing—stuck my hand ona pin.” 

“Too bad! Why, hello, Art! You been sitting there 
right along? I didn’t know it. Miss McBride, meet my 
old pal, Art Brennan. He was caisson corporal in my 
bunch. You know, I’ve told you about him, Nellie. | 
didn’t know you had a seat next to us, Art.” 

“Pleased to 
meet you,”’ mur- 
mured Nellie, 
her eyes on Miss 
Cluney. 

“Who’s your 
fat friend?’’ 
asked the young 
man on her left, 
following her 
fascinated stare. 
“‘T see you know 
the lady.” 

Nellie did not 
know what she 
answered. Her 
fat friend had 
recognized her. 
Miss Cluney 
bowed. She had 
never smiled 
more graciously. 
Miss Cluney said 
something to 
Sandersen, the 
salesman. Then 
they both looked 
at Nellie and 
smiled. Oh, Miss 
Cluney could af- 
ford to smile, 
thought Nellie 
bitterly. Shehad 
something now 
on Nellie, or she 
would have be- 
fore the evening 
was over, that 
would send Nel- 
lie hiking after a 
new job, if not 
into jail. Did 
Nellie know the 
lady? Did she? 

Two bright 
spots of color 
flamed in Nellie’s cheeks. The rest of the evening passed 
in the confusion of delirium. Half the time Nellie did not 
know what she said to the young men on either side of 
her. She did not know what those idiots on the stage 
were screaming and performing. She could not get the 
point of a single joke. Choking, she laughed in the wake of 
Jim and Art. In between she chattered voluble, incoher- 
ent nonsense. Presently she sensed that Jim was develop- 
ing a grouch, but for her life she couldn’t change her 
tactics. Art Brennan on her other side was as evidently 
fascinated with her. The more cordial he grew the colder 
grew Jim, but Nellie raved on, with just one clear thought 
in the maze of her emotions. Would Miss Cluney stay for 
the canteen stunt afterward and if she did would Jim 
believe that Nellie had a sick headache and take her 
straight home? 

Miss Cluney departed before the last act. With a sigh 
that was almost a sob Nellie relaxed. For the next fifteen 
minutes she kept her eyes shut to see if that would not stop 
the silly whirling of her head. When she opened them she 
was able to take a fairly clear view of surrounding condi- 
tions. Jim was blackly cross. Nellie, knowing this to be 
her unintended fault, felt sweetly penitent and subdued. 
She turned her back on Art Brennan and tried to tease her 
escort back into good humor. All she earned for her pains 
was a series of grunted monosyllables. At that Nellie’s 
overstretched nerves and Irish temper upset her good 
resolutions. As she put on her hat deliberately she flashed 





her sweetest smile on the ex-caisson corporal. 
“Gee, that’s some lid!” remarked the young man. 
“Do you think so?” asked Nellie. “Now Jim didn’t 
even notice that I had a new one on.” 
“Did too!” grumbled Jim. 
“Well, you never said it was pretty, crosspatch.”’ 
(Continued on Page 60) 
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LUT T AND 


Alas, the love of women! It is known 
To be a lovely and a fearful thing. 
—Don Juan. Canto uv, 199. 


dos daintily wiped his mustache upon the frayed nap- 

kin that went with Sefior Amontillado’s table d’hdte, 
leaned across the table behind the green curtain that 
separated the alcove from the public dining room and 
sadly implanted a kiss upon the cheek of the lady opposite 
him—the Sefiora Isabella Ramirez. 

“‘ Adios!’’ he whispered in a choking voice. ‘‘ Adios, my 
beloved. I go—I go to face my accusers! But thou wilt 
visit me in my dungeon? Thou wilt strengthen me to defy 
the inquisitors?”’ 

‘“How canst thou doubt it, dear one!” she answered, 
fondly clasping his head to her shoulder, thereby endanger- 
ing the claret bottle, which, however, she dexterously 
rescued with her disengaged hand. ‘‘It will at best be but 
a few weeks before thou wilt be free! And then— 
then ad 

“Then we will fly!’ he echoed. “Adios!” He tore him- 
self away and with an eloquent gesture ducked behind the 
curtain. Sefiora Ramirez wiped her eyes 
and sighed deeply. Exertion and emotion 
were both difficult for her. 

Sefiora Ramirez had mass. Though she 
was probably also fat, she gave an impres- 
sion less of obesity than of bigness coupled 
with tremendous muscular strength backed 
byindomitable will. Shewas tall and broad- 
shouldered, with generous 
bosom and substantial hips, 
and her neck and arms were 
like the pillars of the temple. 
She was large, with the expan- 
sive masculine largeness of the 
female Latin, and the slight 
touch of masculinity was in- 
tensified by the tiny black 
mustache which adorned her 
upper lip. But for all her so- 
lidity she was a fine figurehead 
of awoman—one hundred and 
ninety-five pounds of Hispanic 
beauty—a lady of power and 
of passion, whom no one would 
approach carelessly and to 
whom no one would make love 
without encouragement. 
Sefor Ramirez was attenu- 
ated, elderly and more or less 
of an invalid. Don Antonio 
was also small, but he was 
elegant, dashing, debonair—a 
caballero. 

There are certain philoso- 
phers who contend that just 
as pity is akin to love, so the AAA R Wiebe 
tender passion is largely com- 
posed of the protective instinct. The emotion most women 
feel for their husbands, they say, is partly maternal, and 
hence big women do not hesitate to mate with little men 
and seem to feel no embarrassment about it. How far 
the converse of this theory is true remains to be seen. To 
what extent does the protective instinct enter into the 
feeling of men for women? Does it draw the males in- 
stinctively toward the weak and fragile, the clinging 
vines, the ultrafeminine, rather than toward the strong, 
vigorous and efficient specimens of womankind? Does it 
lead men naturally to select as the objects of their affec- 
tions women smaller than themselves, about whose waists 
they can thrust the protective arm without too much 
reaching? Or whom they can embrace without standing 
on tiptoe? 

On the other hand, may not the mysterious passion we 
eall love originate in impulses so subtle that all such crass 
details as form and feature, height, weight, breadth, 
thickness and cubic contents play no part in it? Read on, 
and as you read ponder this question, for upon it the 
temperamental tragedy which we are about to relate may 
shed some light. 

Don Antonio, jauntily swinging his Malacca stick, 
threaded his way among the tables, dodging past the cash 
register operated by Sefiora Amontillado. Whatever loose 
cash he had in his pockets he needed for other purposes. 
Isabella could—gladly would—pay for their luncheon, 
which had been a substantial one. Instead of paying he 
ostentatiously examined the pet turtle in the aquarium on 
the steam radiator, helped himself to a toothpick, stepped 
to the sidewalk and glanced about him. 

Across the street three men stood under a gas lamp. 
They were evidently waiting for him, since the moment he 
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made his exit the smallest of the three, whom he recognized 
as Sefior Ramirez, said something to the others and all 
began to stroll toward him. Don Antonio calmly awaited 
their approach. As they reached the sidewalk the little 
man, who wore an immense gray muffler and yellow gloves, 
suddenly pointed to him with his cane and shouted in a 
high-pitched voice: “There he is! That is he—Antonio 
Perarra:y Castadandos! I identify him to you! Arrest 
him!” And, becoming more excited, he began to dance 
furiously up and down. “Murderer!” he chattered. 
“Assassin! Traducer! Thou shalt pay! I will have thy 
body and thy purse! Thou shalt not escape! They will 
cast thee at once into the calabozo! Seducer! Betrayer of 
my home! Yah!”’ he screamed. 

Don Antonio viewed him calmly, much as he would have 
regarded an overexcited fox terrier. Then, removing his 
toothpick, he placed his left thumb-nail beneath the edge 
of his right upper front tooth and snapped it at Sefor 
Ramirez. 

“Tck!”? he said contemptuously. ‘ Tek!” 


Sefior Don Antonio Perarra y Castadandos came of a 
very old and distinguished family which, unfortunately for 
him, no longer possessed any of the material concomitants 
usual to nobility. Indeed, he was so far reduced that only 
by resorting to the vulgarities of commerce could he keep 
the she-wolf from the door of his hall bedroom. With pain 
we are obliged to confess that Don Antonio was in the 
cork business. By cork alone did he manage to keep afloat. 
The corks did not even come from his own cork forests. 
The Castadandos no longer had any—if indeed they had 
ever had any. In moments of hilarity Sefior Ramirez 
had sometimes jocosely remarked that the Castadandos 
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had less use for corks than almost any 

people that he knew—had no use at all 

for them, in fact, except to pull them out 
and throw them away. At this witticism Don Antonio 
would laugh heartily and pour out another goblet of Senior 
Ramirez’s red wine, while Sefiora Ramirez would glower 
at her husband as if he were a tarantula. 

But even if Don Antonio would have had 
considerable difficulty in demonstrating his 
noble birth at the consular office or even in 
identifying himself sufficiently to secure an 
invitation to dinner at the Spanish Embassy 
in Washington, to say nothing of establish- 
ing a claim to any particular piece of real 
estate in Aragon or Cordova, nevertheless 
he was a caballero of the caballeros—and a 
noble specimen of the present generation 
of hidalgos. Gentility was exuded by his 
every movement. Bernardo del Carpio 
had nothing on him for distinction. He 
wore the straw hat, which in the course of 
numberless seasons had acquired a color 
rivaling that of his cigarette holder, with 
the haughty air of a Castilian and carried 
his threadbare overcoat across his arm as 
it were a velvet cloak concealing a rapier. 

He had a mustache like the tenor in Il 
Trovatore, and a jowl resembling the chef 
in a prepared-soup advertisement, his hair 
was luxuriant, curly and glistening with oil, 
his immaculate little hands were adorned 
with rings, and his dapper little feet were 
ineased in square-toed patent-leather boots 
with maroon suéde uppers. His clothes, 
though, fitted him perfectly, and he always 
wore a rose—usually slightly faded—in his 
lapel. He spoke Spanish elegantly and with 
the most graceful gesticulations, and he 
spoke English most inelegantly and his 
accompanying anatomical gyrations sug- 
gested a Marathon in the deaf-and-dumb 
alphabet. He hypnotized the ladies by the 
wit and knowledge displayed in his conver- 
sation, the ardor of his love-making and 
the polish of his address. 

One would have thought that such a 
man would have married young; indeed, 
that he might have married, had he so 
chosen, again and again. Yet Don An- 
tonio, charming though he undoubtedly 
was, remained single. The answer was on 
the tip of everyone’s tongue in the neigh- 
borhood. Don Antonio was known to be 
desperately in love with the Sefiora Isabella 
Ramirez, the victim of a hopeless but none 
the less interesting passion. It is true that 
the cynics hinted that as Sefior Ramirez, her 
husband, was a large importer of wines there 
might be method in Don Antonio’s mad- 
ness. But though the importer’s friendship might indeed 
have been of some slight material value to Don Antonio— 
and always assuming further that Don Antonio was that 
kind of man—it is hard to see how falling in love with 
Isabella Ramirez would have helped the cork business. 
Indeed, one would think that he might have feared being 
shipwrecked upon the rock of romance and, corks or no 
corks, going down forever. : 

But apparently he had no fear. Perhaps he—at first at 
least—felt the strength of ten because his heart was pure. 
And—let the reader laugh as he will—perhaps his heart 
was pure. Who dares say at this point in our story that 
Don Antonio was in love with Sefiora Ramirez? Who has 
the temerity to assert anything about a narrative that is 
entirely controlled, understood and copyrighted by -an- 
other, who, even if he has foreordained the conduct of all 
his characters, can change them if he so chooses by the 
twinkle of a pen in the very last paragraph? Pardon! Do 
not turn over to Page 179! Who, I repeat, can reasonably 
suppose that he has the remotest idea of what is going to 
happen to Don Antonio, the Sefiora Isabella and Sefior 
Ramirez? Nobody! 

Don Antonio, in spite of the gossip of wagging tongues, 
continued to dine every Thursday at Sefior Ramirez’s house 
and to lunch there every Sunday and, as his’ friend was 
habitually afflicted with rheumatism, he regularly took 
Isabella out for a walk—either to see the bird pictures at 
the American Museum of Natural History, the collections 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art or the animals in the 
Zoo at Bronx Park—and brought her safely back to Senor 
Ramirez by seven o’clock. The Sefiora Isabella liked best 
to go to the Natural History Museum because the cases) 
holding the stuffed birds are in a wing rather far apart and 
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it is quite bosky in there, with seats where two people, if 
they want to, can sit close together and hold hands with- 
out much chance of being seen—for the visitors naturally 
are looking very hard atthe birds. Sefiora Isabella and 
Don Antonio used to sit thus for hours gazing intently and 
with a far-away expression at thousands of scarlet flamin- 
gos having the time of their lives upon miles and miles of 
beach all covered with nests. They liked the flamingos 
because they were at the very end of the wing and hence 
many of the visitors never got that far. Sefior Ramirez 
generally did, however, and used to watch them from 
behind the pelicans, and when they got back he would ask 
them innocently where they had been and smile in a 
pleased way when they told him that they had gone to 
four-o’clock mass in the cathedral or on a bus ride to 
Grant’s Tomb. Then he would beg Don Antonio almost 
effusively to remain to supper, but Don Antonio never 
would. Yet always he came on Thursday evenings. 

Don Antonio seemed to have a genuine affection for 
Sefior Ramirez. He was younger in years, but his greater 
knowledge of the social world made him an entertaining 
and stimulating companion for his older friend, who found 
getting about difficult on account of his rheumatism. Had 
it not been for the suspicions of Sefior Ramirez regarding 
Isabella the friendship would have been one of his greatest 
satisfactions. Even as it was, the two saw each other 
regularly and on Thursday evenings played an intermi- 
nable game of chess, which seemed to Isabella to have 
begun at a time so distant in the past that they had all 
forgotten when it was. That it should not continue into 
eternity she was fully resolved. Both she and Antonio had 
agreed that the situation was impossible. Such situations 
always are. Sefior Ramirez might live on indefinitely, and 
when he ultimately died, if indeed he ever died, they 
would both be old. 

“Courage, amigo!” Sefiora Isabella whispered to Don 
Antonio in her deep contralto, seizing his hand in a power- 
ful and passionate clutch as they sat before the nesting 
flamingos. “It is the only way. Better that both of us 
should be dead than eating our hearts out. Pah! Ramirez 
will last ten—twenty—who knows how many years!”’ 

“Thou art right, dearest heart,”” Don Antonio had an- 
swered. “A great love justifies all things.” 

“On Thursday then?” she had murmured tragically, 
almost as if she were ordering an execution. “Thou 
knowest where the powder may be bought?” 

“On Thursday, beloved,’ he had assented. ‘Leave all 
to me. I will slip it into his demi-tasse after dinner. He 
will have an apoplexy before morning.” 

Their hands sealed the pledge forbidden by the presence 
of several bird lovers near by. Sefior Ramirez, hover- 
ing behind the 
pelicans, hobbled 
quietly away to his 
waiting taxicab. 
Though he had 
heard nothing, he 
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had seen enough, he believed, to justify his suspicions. That 
evening he would tell Don Antonio in no uncertain terms 
what he thought of him and expel him from the Casa 
Ramirez forever. They were having an affair! They had 
lied to him! Philandering there in the dark! Four-o’clock 
mass! Grant’s Tomb! He squirmed with humiliation and 
fury. But the next moment he became unutterably sad 
and depressed. He was really very fond of Don Antonio 
and would be lonely without him. Moreover, at times 
Isabella got distinctly on his nerves. He was in a terrible 
quandary. He could not afford to be made a fool of ; but, 
after all, he did not wish to be unjust to his friend! 

This had been a month before. Thrice—upon three 
consecutive Thursday evenings—had Don Antonio placed 
poison in the coffee of Sefior Ramirez as the latter limped 
to the corner of the room to unlock the humidor containing 
his choicest cigars. And each time his host had innocently 
quaffed the beverage until only dregs remained in the bot- 
tom of his cup. Yet nothing particular had occurred. In 
fact, upon the first occasion nothing had occurred at all, 
and the guilty pair decided that the dose must be increased. 
Accordingly Don Antonio had doubled the amount and 
Sefior Ramirez had swallowed it equally without suspicion. 
That night he had been slightly indisposed and the next 
morning suffered from a headache, but apart from that the 
poison had had no obviously injurious effects, though, as 
Don Antonio explained, it might still be working latently 
and at the proper time accomplish the intended victim’s 
dissolution. The suspense, however, was almost too much 
for them, and Isabella, being a woman, began to exhibit 
symptoms of nervous strain. Upon the third Thursday 
they quadrupled the dose. As usual Ramirez rose after the 
dessert, reached for his cane and hobbled to the humidor, 
and Don Antonio, sitting beside Isabella at the table, 
emptied the entire contents of his phial into her hus- 
band’s favorite blue coffee cup ornamented with yellow 
and gilt butterflies, 

“Here, amigo,”’ said Ramirez on his return, tendering 
Don Antonio an immense cigar wrapped in tin foil. 
“Here is the last of my private reservation of the crop of 
1904.” 

Then he settled himself comfortably, while Isabella, be- 
dewed with a chill sweat, in horror watched him stir his 
cup, lift it to his lips and drink half of it. 

“Nombre de Dios!” he ejaculated, looking into the cup. 
“What has got into the coffee? You must really speak to 
Maria!” 

Then he turned color and put his hand quickly to his 
stomach. 

“Oh!” he groaned. 

“What is it, my darling?” inquired Isabella in terror. 
“Do you feel unwell?” 

For answer Sefior Ramirez rolled up his eyes and suf- 
fered his head to loll upon his shoulder. 

“Permit me to go for the doctor!” exclaimed Don An- 
tonio sympathetically, springing to his feet. 

“Yes—by all means!” echoed Isabella in deep solicitude, 
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Together they carried Sefior Ramirez to the lounge. That 
night he was violently ill. The dawn found him weak, 
pale, helpless—with slight reminiscent pains in his abdom- 
inal region. By afternoon he had eaten a plate of onion 
soup, two chops and a ¢ortilla, had drunk a pint of claret, 
and never had felt better in his life. In fact, he had been 
completely cured of the attack of rheumatism from which 
he had been suffering. 

But the conspirators in their excitement had forgotten 
to dispose of the remainder of the cup of coffee, and the 
doctor when he left the house had taken it away with him. 
On Saturday Sefior Ramirez learned definitely from chemi- 
cal analysis that he was suffering from lead poisoning, and 
that only the fact that he possessed the constitution of an 
ox and the fiber of a boa constrictor had saved his life. 

Then events had taken place with great rapidity, and in 
a sequence most disconcerting to Isabella and Don An- 
tonio, for Sefior Ramirez had not died as arranged, and 
hence the situation was one for which they were entirely 
unprepared. Flight would have been tantamount to con- 
fession. It was vital for them both to face whatever music 
there was going to be with as much equanimity as possible 
and to ape a nonchalance which should avert suspicion. 
Isabella found her husband curiously uncommunicative. 
He made no comment upon his illness and did not disclose 
the nature of the doctor’s report. It was uncanny! Instine- 
tively she recognized that trouble was brewing. Moreover, 
the only servant they kept had suddenly and mysteriously 
disappeared, without being paid, and they had been obliged 
to get in a waiter from Sefior Amontillado’s restaurant. 

Don Antonio still went cheerfully about his business, 
but both Isabella and he knew that it was only a question 
of hours or even minutes before the purchase of the poison 
would be traced and he would be charged with the at- 
tempted murder of Sefior Ramirez; she, perhaps, as his 
accomplice. So each made ready for the ordeal to come, 
the man after his kind and the woman after hers. His was 
the manner of a grandee of Spain; he would fight to the 
death for a lady’s honor or blithely suffer it for her sake. 

Thus when he made his exit from Sefior Amontillado’s 
his course had already been detérmined. He had learned 
his part, and naught remained but for him to act it out 
like the caballero and patrician that he was. 

So—“Tck!” said Don Antonio, snapping his tooth with 
the nail of his left thumb. ‘Tck!” 

Yet under the corset that he wore beneath his yellow- 
and-brown-checked waistcoat his heart was pumping like 
a machine gun. 

“T am ready!”’ he announced, bowing in the direction of 
Sefior Ramirez’s companions. “‘Do not agitate yourselves. 
I am entirely at your service!” 


“Some case, chief—what?” remarked “Deacon Terry,” 
the Tribune’s star reporter, to the district attorney as he 
showed him the front-page fea- 
A ture of a rival daily. “This ought 
to put your office on the map! 
‘ It’s a real story! Nan Patterson 
\9| and Harry Thaw left at the 
i flag!” 
8 The headlines read: 
ATTEMPTED MURDER BY DEADLY 
POISON OF DISTINGUISHED 
SPANISH MILLIONAIRE 
MERCHANT 


Arrest of Don Antonio J. M.P. 
Castadandos, Spanish Nobleman 
and Society Leader, Friend of 
Senora Ramirez. 
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The Hon. Jeremiah Peckham 
examined the cuts with the eye 
of an expert. From the middle 
of the page an astonishingly slen- 
der maiden yearned forth at him 
with eyes of a bereaved gazelle, 
her hands folded demurely in the 
lap of a ballgown of the cut fash- 
ionable at the time of the 
Vanderbilt Ball. 


Sefiora Isabella Ramirez, 
beautiful wife of Sefior José 
Pedro Concepcion Ramirez. 


Peckham regarded her 
with interest. 

“Yes, yes!” he agreed. 
Then he turned to a pic- 
ture in which Sefior Ra- 
mirez was portrayed upon 
the point of stepping dan- 
gerously off a curb in the 
company of two detec- 
tives, their three legs prom- 
inently in the foreground 
poised in unison in mid- 
air. 


(Continued on Page 94) 














**Convince Yourselves!’ He Cried. 


By Richard Matthews Jlalllet 


and Simon Grogan were men of 

mystery, each in his kind. Mys- 
terious in deed and feature, they be- 
came at length unfathomable to their 
fellow men, walking secrets, human enigmas; and they 
competed for the crown of mysteriousness which the Tall 
Stove Club had it in its power to bestow. 

Captain Shadrach had much the better of it on past 
performance. That was certain. For one thing, he had 
lived nearly half a century longer and a good many 
legends had grown up about him. It was whispered, for 
example, that he knew more concerning the vanishing of 
his two former wives than he had ever conveyed to inter- 
ested parties. Marrying them here on their own doorsills, 
he had taken them on long foreign voyages for a honey- 
moon, and then on his return—a widower each time—had 
given out that they had died in foreign parts. 

Had died, yes; but in what manner? Some said he had 
poisoned them. It was the view of others that he had 
given them to the fishes. One not very well documented 
story was to the effect that he had abandoned the latter of 
them in the River Plate, that she had swum out to his ship 
at the last moment and clung to the anchor chains ex- 
hausted and that Captain Shadrach—exasperated—had 
leaned over and given her a tunk on the head with a be- 
laying pin. What more plausible? 

At all events it accounted for the fact that his third 
wife, when he finally took one to himself in his old age, had 
to come “from away.” 

She was a correspondence wife. People said he had 
tricked her into marriage by holding out a hope of in- 
heritance; and even now, they added, if she hadn’t hoped 
against hope to come into the money he was supposed to 
have hid somewhere on the premises from his Australian 
adventures she would never have stayed by him—and 
as it was she did it with fear and trembling. For these 
horror tales had naturally multiplied. Shadrach indeed 
encouraged them, and the more they grew the more he 
accommodated himself to that gruesome legend and the 
higher the respect in which he was held. 

“‘He’s Bluebeard all over,” said Mrs. Furlong, fasci- 
nated by the latest bit of gossip. ‘‘And I declare now if he 
hasn’t forbidden her the woodshed. If she so much as 
lays her hand on that latch she’ll live to repent it, accord- 
ing to his tell. Did ever you hear anything like it?”’ 

“He must have that queer customer of his herded out 
there, now it’s coming on winter,” said Furlong. 

““Does he think he can keep that secret from his own 
wife?” 
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“Tf I was Bluebeard’s wife,’’ said Neeze, ‘I wouldn’t 
be overcurious to see what he’s got hanging up in his 
closet.” 

That queer customer, if he existed, was another of old 
Shadrach’s resources in the way of mystery. Shadrach 
had taken him in during a recent visit of his wife to her 
relations. Afflicted by some malady of the brain, the 
creature had: retreated to the woodshed, forswearing 
humankind, and later still—the wife returning—he had 
effected a strategic retreat to the pine grove beyond the 
ice house. But he had now got back into the woodshed 
again, according to persistent rumor. However, no one 
had actually seen him, not even Shadrach’s wife. It was 
said of him that he was a being of giant proportions, wild 
as a fox and marked in the face for a hog, with no chin to 
speak of and a monstrous nose, his eyes twinkling behind 
a heavy growth of hair. 

‘‘Tmagine having anything like that round,” said Mrs. 
Furlong with a shiver. ‘‘It makes me cold all over. I 
know if I was the woman I would give all the gold in 
Australia to be out of his house, She’s welcome to it, 
I say.” 

As to Shadrach’s Australian adventures, if he had had 
them, nothing of them remained in sight but a couple of 
frayed salt-stained hand-drawn maps of the Broken Hill 
lodes and a collection of heavy hobnailed boots with iron 
heels, veritable horseshoes spiked into them. These boots 
he still wore in muddy weather, despite their harsh grip 
and the cold feel of them, full of steel as they were, when 
he came to slide his feet into them on winter mornings. 
Red-grained cruel ironclads, they were practically im- 
mortal, like their leathery old owner, and they seemed to 
say that dead men’s shoes in Captain Shadrach’s case 
would be harsh things and waiting for them an ebb-tide 
experience. 

Shadrach himself answered all questions about this at- 
tendant spirit or demon with a movement of his beard only. 
Mysterious! He was mysterious in the least things. If he 
said ‘‘Good morning”’ it was with a twinkle in those blue, 
amazing, deep-socketed eyes which seemed to hint ulterior 
meanings. His very innocent and kindly old age lent a 
plausibility of contrast to the rumors of his terrific youth. 
Perhaps it was little to be wondered at if hearts quickened 
when Captain Shadrach went by putting down his giant 
Australian boots with a ponderous motion and a dangling 
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They Whirled in Their Tracks and Were: Turned to Stone 


stride of his old legs. His voice was 
soft as a woman’s, his blue eyes were 
rather wide apart and at times they 
grew luminous as if a blue light were 
shining out from within. At times, 
too, the atmosphere about him had a weird pulse, it 
almost seemed, as if the furies above his head had flashed 
their wings half into sight. But this was nothing to 
daunt men and women of the battle-scarred kind among 
whom he spent his declining days. It would take, one 
would suppose, something more concrete to curdle their 
blood. 

To see him now coming and going between Hanan’s 
Landing, where he had his house, and the Tall Stove Club, 
a mild old gentleman having a beard with yellow ripples, 
quizzical eyes, a hawk nose with a blue vein at the bridge 
of it; to see him with one eye squinted at the weather and 
his large livid hands clasped at the back of a blue coat with 
brass buttons, it seemed a little hard to swallow stories 
of how he had been such a Tartar in his day and how he 
had kept ship’s crews skipping round aloft like fleas in 
a blanket, dodging bullets. But this very unlikelihood was 
what made the exceeding probability of the thing in minds 
accustomed to bridge such gaps. 

What wonder then if Simon Grogan was beside himself 
with jealousy of a man so mysterious in himself that he 
could even rest on his oars in this matter of mystery. It 
looked like simple madness to enter into competition with 
aman of these dimensions. Mr. Grogan had no mysterious 
being dancing attendance in his woodshed. He had no 
reputation for spread-eagling able seamen. There was no 
whisper of his having caused wives to vanish into thin air 
by waggling his finger ends. 

In certain quarters it was hazarded, to be sure, that he 
had east sheep’s eyes at Shadrach’s present wife, but this 
was scandal—something very different from mystery. 
Moreover it rested on the slim foundation of a remark of 
Simon’s that it was a pity such a shining jewel of a woman 
should have bound herself over to be an old man’s nurse. 

Mr. Grogan had to rest his whole case for mysteriousness 
on his experiences as night watchman, in the course of 
which it was to be presumed that he had looked into nearly 
everybody’s house, front and back, and had more than 
once been called in by the weaker party to separate 
husbands from their wives. Not even the fish warden 
outranked him in unpopularity. People knew what to 
think of a man mean enough to take up with such a con- 
temptible calling as that was. It took an awful nerve to 
undertake professionally to spy out the weak moments 
of citizens who were every bit as good as he was. 
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Tt was argued that if only there was another policeman in 
town Sim Grogan would be the first man to be jugged. 

When such backbiting came to Grogan’s wide-flaring ears 
for the most part he merely arched his bushy brows, a trick 
learned from Shadrach. Finally he said publicly that if 
he told half he knew two-thirds of the population would 
find themselves behind the bars. But that time he over- 
reached himself, for word of that boast came to Sha- 
drach’s ear. “If he knows and won’t tell, then he’s com- 
pounding a felony and he ought to be brought to book,” 
the old shipmaster declared. 

Utterly routed, Mr. Grogan was confronted by the 
county attorney, who entered into the spirit of the thing 


| and forced him to make public retraction of that wholesale 
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slander. Embittered, Mr. Grogan slept more daytimes 
for a while than had been his wont; but when seen by 
night his beautiful thick brows were no less flexible than 
before and he had the air of a man who will know how to 
reéstablish his credit when the proper time comes. 


effective and not so criminal as the other. 

This was the state of these respective mysteries at a 
time when turmoil was in the village over the achievement 
of Shadrach in taking a bone out of old Diadama Grogan’s 
throat, which by her minute description had been lodged 
there since September first, and they were now well past 
the first frost. 

“There ’twas, foul of her windpipe, and she going round 
raising the triumphant and coughing and hacking like 
fury,” said Zinie Shadd 
to the Tall Stove Club in 
conclave assembled. 
“Couldn’t a doctor in 
town do a blessed thing 
either. That young Doc- 
tor Gault had her sent 
away and had _ pictures 
took with these kind of 
cameras that can look 
through a stone wall and 
he come to her with the 
pictures in his hand and 
showed her where there 
wasn’t nothing in her 
throat outside of lan- 
guage. Say, she showed 
him the door quick. 

“*T only wisht you 
had it to suffer with as 
I’ve had it these past 
weeks, you young mon- 
| key,’ she says to him. 

“Well, as a last resort 
they prevailed on her to 
go to Captain Shadrach, 


' 
: “T ain’t saying all I know,” was now his phrase, equally 





and I wisht you could 
hear the old lady set it 
off, the way he prized her 
jaws open and took one 
Squint and reached in that 
ungodly great hand of his 
and brought out this 
everlasting great bone, 
and he says: ‘I guess 
there’s a little something 
they overlooked, Dia- 
dama—what do yousay?’ 
And he give a twinkle. 
You know he’s one of 
these mysterious men. 

““Overlooked,’ says 
Diadama. ‘My sorrows, 
LTwant you to look! How 
are you going to overlook 
any such imposition as 
that is? I guess they 
lidn’t want to see it if the 
Tuth was known.’ 

“Well, she went home 
ind she ain’t coughed 
Tom that day to this.” 
| Simon Grogan had en- 
jered in time to hear the 
ast sentence. He came 
nto their midst with a 
fareful look about him 
irst, a pause, a delibera- 
ton and a hooking of the 
and box toward him 
vith his left foot, after 
Vhich he spat with fine 
‘ompleteness into it and 
lid it back toward the 
tove. 

There was a silence. 
tolls of linoleum stood 
ound them like the fat 
illars of an Egyptian 





“Come, Come! A Man Can’t Always Put His Hand on His Wife at a Moment’ 


temple, diffusing an agreeable, clammy and tonic odor. 
Rocking-chairs hung from the ceiling—not to speak of 
high chairs, coal hods and little red wagons. Furniture 
was everywhere, but that worn space about the stove 
was a charmed circle; the varnish was gone there. Those 
who had the floor had it plain and unvarnished at least, 
and it was here that the general sense of mankind weighed, 
revolved and found wanting. On the wall nearest the 
stove were specimens of Shadrach’s art of carving wooden 
fishes. 

“What do you think, Sim?” 
voice behind the stove. 

“Think?” uttered Mr. Grogan contemptuously. He 
unbuttoned his blue coat, which had gravy deposits’ of 
seven years down its front face, and elevated those rugged 
brows enigmatically. ‘I use a little common sense,’’ he 
said witheringly. ‘Now I’ll put youa question in my turn. 
Anybody can pull a bone out of a body’s throat if he puts 
the bone down first, can’t he?” 

There was a general slapping of thighs. ‘‘You don’t 
guess he did that, do you, Sim?” inquired Zinie Shadd. 

“Tt stands to reason,” said the watchman impressively. 

This crushing argument was often in his mouth. At 
school, when asked why a straight line was the shortest 
distance between two points, he had cried—at his wit’s 
end—“‘It stands to reason.” He used horse sense in deal- 
ing even with the most intellectual problems. 

‘Well, here,” he went on,” stop and look at the thing 
for a minute without coming to conclusions. Here’s a 


inquired a melancholy 





I'm Keeping Bachelor's House Tornight"’ 


s Notice. As a Matter of Fact, 


woman with a hand not much bigger than a doll baby’s. 
She’s my own aunt and I ought to know, I guess. Well, as 
I happen to know, she’s been exploring for two months and 
hasn’t dredged it up. And now do you mean to tell me 
that a man can come long with a fist as big as a ham and 
put all five fingers down and grapple with it that first 
minute? Can’t you, any of you, put two and two to- 
gether? Why, say, you all sat there and saw that magician 
take a coin out of the girl’s ear that was on the platform 
of the Opera House at the time. Well, there was three 
hundred people watching him and he slipped by ’em and 
fooled ’em good, and here there wasn’t a soul with that 
old Diadama and he had her mouth prized open so wide 
she had to shut her eyes to get her breath; and she 
couldn’t have told if he put a young whale down there and 
took it out again, let alone a herring bone.” 

“She has got one of these generous mouths,” droned the 
voice behind the stove. “Runs in the family, don’t it, 
Sim?” 

“But they tell me,” said Zinie, “that she ain’t had 
a coughing spell since. How do you account for that?” 

“That’s the disgusting part of it,” said Grogan. He had 
started to go outdoors again, but turned back a moment. 
“She’s just weak-minded enough to believe anything a 
person is a mind to tell her. Well, there may more come 
to light in a little while than anybody is looking for,’’ he 
added with that ominous gleam under his brows which 
gave everybody to understand that something unusual 
was in the wind. His solution of the Diadama mystery 
divided the town into two 
camps. Young Doctor 
Gault naturally put the 
weight of his authority 
behind Mr. Grogan’s the- 
ory, which gained weight 
daily. This faction began 
to say that the watchman 
was nobody’s fool. 

Grogan resumed his 
former stature, grew re- 
served and compounded 
his mysteriousness. 

“Theregoesthatwatch- 
man trailing Shadrach 
into the furniture store,”’ 
said Mrs. Furlong one 
morning. ‘‘He sticks to 
him like a leech.”’ 

““He’s a queer pecu- 
liarity,”’ Furlong agreed. 
“Where he learnt his 
trade I don’t know, but 
he is one of these men that 
can tell whether a girl is 
knock-kneed or bow- 
legged jest by looking at 
the heels of her old shoes, 
without goinganyfurther. 
There’s a roundabout 
knack in it somewhere.” 

“Tf he can catch old 
Shadrach napping he’s a 
smarter man than I give 
him credit for being.” 

“The minions of the 
law are on that old man’s 
trail,” said Furlong sol- 
emnly. “If anyone could 
bring that man to book 
it would be Simon Gro- 
gan. He’s jest that care- 
ful that when he sets out 
he covers all the ground. 
Well, say, you know those 
great shoes of Sha- 
drach’s, as big as seine 
boats and curled up that 
same way at the ends? 
They are studded with 
nails like a castle door. 

“What was I going to 
say? Oh, I come across 
Grogan staring into one 
of the tracks them things 
had sunk in the mud this 
morning, just beyond the 
bakeshop platform where 
the kids had flowed a 
river down the night be- 
fore and the mud was in 
a nice fat roll and not 
frozen too hard. As I say, 
he had his nose in that 
track likea hound dipping 
up scent, and I comes up 
behind him and sings out: 
‘Sim, I’ll bet you can 
‘Continued on Page 118) 








“Are you a god? Would you create me 
new?”’—Shakspere. 

“The pox of such antick, lisping, affecting 
fantasticoes; these new tuners of accents! . . . 
Why, is not this a lamentable thing, grandsire, 
that we should be thus afflicted with these 
strange flies, these fashionmongers, these 
pardonnez-mois, who stand so much on the new 
form, that they cannot sit at ease on the old 
bench?’’—Shakspere. 


BOUT fifteen years ago my pet 
A project was to develop a suc- 
cessor to Janauschek and to 
Modjeska in the portrayal of such 
women as are typified by Shakspere’s 
Lady Macbeth, Queen Katharine and 
Hermione. I then had under my 
management a player who, I believe, 
might have been helped to an emi- 
nence, in what are known to us of 
the stage as heavy parts, such as no 
actress has attained since Charlotte 
Cushman bade the world good night. 
She was a strange creature, full of 
human strength and weakness and 
dramatic power; passionate, short- 
sighted, willful. She was prosperous 
and successful, standing at the head 
of her profession and generally rec- 
ognized as being, and often described 
as, ‘‘the American Bernhardt.”’ She 
had not always been so; in fact she 
had known poverty and want, great 
trouble and great sorrow; had suffered 
terribly; had learned the meaning of 
life in the bitterest of schools; had, 
artistically speaking, something tosay, 
something in her worth expressing; 
and my hopes were high. But men 
and managers propose—and lovely 
woman, especially in the theater, fre- 
quently disposes, with startling final- 
ity. Such was my experience. 

At the time I write of, however, I 
was all on fire with my project and I 
asked a dear friend of mine—the wis- 
est and most erudite authority on act- 
ing and the theater whom I have ever 
known—if as a personal favor he 
would dine with me in order to meet, 
converse with and counsel my aspir- 
ing star. He was a kind and gentle 
old man and, though not profoundly 
sympathetié with the actress, he con- 
sented in order to please me. He came on a Sunday, 
during a wild, cruelly cold snowstorm, and we sat through 
the night and far into the dark hours of the next morning 
discussing my prospects and plans. 

It chanced—apropos of what, I do not now recall—that 
I asked him what he thought the most generally mis- 
quoted line in dramatic literature. After a moment’s re- 
flection he answered: ‘I am inclined to say it is Congreve’s 
line, in The Mourning Bride, about a woman scorned. 
That is, I think, invariably misquoted: ‘Hell hath no fury 
like a woman scorned.’ I do not remember ever to have 
seen it correctly quoted in print, and I recall only one 
actor, Frank Worthing, who could speak it aright. What 
Congreve wrote is: 





Heaven has no rage like love to hatred turned, 
Nor hell a fury like a woman scorned. 


“But,” he continued, ‘‘the most misapplied, and in that 
sense the most misquoted line, in all our language is, lam 
quite certain, Shakspere’s ‘One touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin.’ Altogether, I have read and heard those 
words quoted hundreds of times; I have never read or 
heard them properly applied. They occur in Troilus and 
Cressida, in that wonderful epitome of worldly wisdom 
spoken by Ulysses, and they are invariably applied to 
signify that mankind is united by such a tie of elemental 
emotional sympathy that whatever causes tender or pitiful 
emotion in one will cause it in all. But the context clearly 
shows the meaning to be something widely different; that 
in one respect—namely, in an inveterate propensity to 
admire and praise whatever is new or seemingly new, only 
because it is so—mankind, the whole world over, is the 
same. The passage is: 
One touch of nature makes the whole world kin, 
That all, with one consent, praise new-born gawds, 
Though they are made and moulded of things past, 
And give to dust that is a litile gilt 

More laud than gilt o’er-dusted. 
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“And, David,” continued my old friend and counselor, 
“though I may not live to see it, you, and all who stand 
as you do for sense and reason in the art of the theater— 
and in all arts—are going to have reason in the next few 
years to realize how true that is—for faddism is rank in 
our world, and you are going to see crazy crochets and 
adapted bits of the methods that were old before we were 
born proclaimed and exploited and praised out of all 
patience as a new art of the theater!” 


The Self Esteem of Ignorance 


Ho” often have I recalled that stormy night and the 
shrewd, forward-seeing and significant commentary. 
“Crazy crochets.”’ ‘“‘Made and moulded of things past.” 
Yea, verily! A few years ago, for instance, I heard much of 
a wonderful novelty and development in the art of stage 
lighting. I investigated and found that basally the novel 
development was—doing without footlights and lighting 
the stage with. diffused light cast mostly from above! 

Now I am far indeed from maintaining that there has 
not been development, improvement in methods of stage 
production and therefore necessarily in stage lighting. On 
the contrary I maintain what I know to be true—namely, 
that there has been, even within the span of my own 
career, immense development and progress—to which I 
venture to say that I have contributed my mite. But 
I maintain also and most urgently that it is absurd to eall 
old things of the theater new merely because the dust of 
which they are made is a little gilts because they are done 
to-day with the superior agents Which in many instances 
science has placed at our disposal—chief among which is 
electricity. a 

And it seems even wfore unjust than absurd to give the 
credit for progress—to give the public recognition, support 
and encouragement that are the rightful meed and neces- 
sary stimulant of originality, invention and enterprise— 
to mere faddists and amateurs of art, and to them only. 
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Yet there is a pronounced tendency to 
that, as to kindred injustice, through- 
out our social life which, I think, 
should be opposed. To-day in count- 
less instances the lad who has not yet 
learned anything—not even the rudi- 
ments of his duty toward that society 
of which he is a part—seeks and de- 
mands the responsible, highly paid 
position his father earned by slow 
years of close application and hard 
labor. The girl whose knowledge does 
not extend much beyond the best 
method of powdering her nose seeks 
to begin in the position where her 
mother—if fortunate—ended. The 
laborer who knows little more, for ex- 
ample, of the steel industry than he 
does of the moon thinks that because 
he sweats at his toil he should possess 
and enjoy the business made, devel- 
oped and maintained by the brains 
and hard work of abler men than him- 
self. And in the arts, and particularly 
in the theater, men and women who 
cannot use the mediums and imple- 
ments available to all competent 
workers therein revert to elemental 
efforts, the crude expedients and form- 
less gropings of childhood, and call 
their puerile product new and the 
daughter of progress—and far, far 
too often they are applauded for doing 
so! ‘It is not, nor it cannot come to 


good.” 
This is not an unjust or oversevere 
commentary; let any reasonable 


reader inspect the publications of the 
vers-libre poets, the exhibitions of 
cubist sculpture and futurist painting, 
the productions of the disciples of the 
new art of the theater and decide that 
point for himself. 

For my poor part, when a man un- 
dertakes to portray for me, in a paint- 
ing, the emotions excited by the 
spectacle of a nude woman descend- 
ing a stairs, and produces what ap- 
pears to be about half a load of 
shingles hurtling through the atmos- 
phere; or when a disciple of the new 
art of the theater writes for me—as 
one of them does—of making ‘‘scenic 
designs for buildings which mankind 
never will erect,” why, then I feel either that I am being 
laughed at or taken for a fool or that I—well, that I had 
better get my hat and quietly slip away to my own work 
in the dear and lovely theater of the here and now, where 
all the arts are rationally combined and used. 

Perhaps this settles my status as an ignoramus and a 
Philistine. If so—then I ery vive le Philistine. The art ol 
the theater, the true art, in all its branches, histrionic oF 
scenic; the writing of plays, the designing and creating 
appropriate settings for them that reproduce nature 
above all the adequate acting of them; the business 0 
management; the service of the public—those are defi. 
nite, concrete and—if I may so say—sacred things to me 
and I am too much a simple human being, too much ¢ 
child of the real stage, concerned with realities, and wit} 
too much real work to do and too little left of life in whiel 
to do it, to put straws in my hair and waste my shortening 
time trying to climb moonbeam ladders in the realm 0 
muddled nonsense. 

Consider this matter of dispensing with footlights, ti 
which I have referred above. New? Why, it simply i 
reverting to the beginning! For example, I did it when 
produced The Passion Play, at the old Grand Opera House 
San Francisco, in March, 1879, making a productio 
which—if I do say it myself—was far more instinct wit 
the true spirit of art than any I have ever seen made wit 
the so-called modern methods from Europe, and in whic 
an unpretentious American actor, James O’Neil, gave 
portrayal of Christus far superior to any I ever witnesse 
at Oberammergau and—oh, Land of Liberty !—was jud 
cially punished for doing it! 

I dispensed with footlights several times at the Madiso 
Square Theater, New York, prior to 1884. I did it aga 
at the first Belasco Theater when I brought out T 
Darling of the Gods, in 1902. I did it on the road in 191 
and later, in New York, when I presented David Warfie 
in the spirit play, The Return of Peter Grimm; which, bj 
the way, I have profound satisfaction in recalling has beé 
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designated by competent authority as being ‘‘ perhaps the 
most perfect example of stage lighting ever exhibited.” 
When I revive that play, which I plan and purpose to do 
next season, it is my hope, in lighting it, to excel anything 
I have ever yet done. 

I dispensed with footlights at the Belasco Theater in 
the season of 1914-15, when I staged Marie-Odile there; 
and my omission of footlights was critically commented 
on at that time as a new departure for me and I was dis- 
paraged as imitating the clever English producer, Mr. 
Granville Barker, who was then making his first produc- 
ion in America—Wallack’s Theater, New York, January 

6, 1915. And this, mind you, notwithstanding the fact 
that for more than three months immediately precedent 
to the premiére of Marie-Odile I had used precisely the 
same lighting method and equipment in my production of 

| the dream play of The Phantom Rival—and used them, 
moreover, without one single public word of recognition or 
even of comment! . 

' Now what I have been doing as occasion and opportu- 

“nity presented during forty years or so, and what in one 

way or another was done by others before my time, surely 

did not become a novelty, a development, a new art, when 
it was taken up and done by foreign faddists of the theater 

| only ten years or so ago! 


Scenes Played in Darkness 















| QUT what reason is there for wishing to dispense with 
_# footlights? Consideration of this question carries us at 
‘once into what is to me—aside from acting—the most 
‘interesting, important and potential department of play 
| producing—the department of lighting. The basic prob- 
lem of stage lighting, the great primary requirement of it, 
fis simple. It is so to illumine the face of the actor that it 
(shall be clearly visible to the audience. Now and then 
| scenes can be and are played with superb dramatic effect 
Vin light so dim that the players are scarce distinguishable. 
I Henry Irving’s enactment of the terrible dream scene in 
|The Bells, or of the thrilling scene with Nemours in King 
‘Louis XI, Richard Mansfield in Jekyll and Hyde and 
| Edward Willard in John Needham’s Double will recur to 
‘old playgoers as specially memorable illustrations of that 
fact. I recall a trick scene in Clyde Fitch’s The Climbers— 
‘originally produced down at the old Bijou by Miss Amelia 
‘Bingham, which was played in absolute blackness, and was 
“ended by suddenly flooding the stage with light. And there 
is a scene in my present production at the Belasco Theater 
lin which that wonderful little artist, Miss Lenore Ulric, 
‘creates startling effects, playing in it at first behind semi- 
‘transparent draperies and then for a few moments in inky 
‘darkness. 
_ But such scenes are exceptional and we who direct and 
‘act plays dread them—because almost always playing in 
‘the dark is extremely dangerous. To create the greatest 
effects it is necessary 
‘that the audience 
Should see clearly the 
faces of the actors. 
“Anybody who ever 
‘saw andstudied such 
‘a performance, for 
example, as Booth’s 
‘Bertuccio, Salvini’s 
Lord Bonfield—in 
‘Goldoni’s Pamela— 
‘or Othello or Sarah 
ernhardt’s Fédora 
‘would instantly con- 
cede this. 
_ Thusat first in the 
‘theater all that was 
‘soughtin this depart- 









ing, and it will be an 
intensely interesting 
work. Within such 
an article as this it is 
Possible to present 
nly the briefest 
gl mpse at that vast 
subject. 

In the infancy of 
Our modern stage— 
Meaning here the 
Elizabethan period, 
With its railed plat- 
forms—the public 
theaters were open 
to the sky and per- 
formances began in 
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Edwin Booth as Hamlet 


them at three o’clock in the afternoon and were given in 
great part, if not wholly, by the light of day. The private 
theaters of that period are said to have been entirely roofed 
over and to have been lit during performances by torches 
on the side walls. Then came a hooplike circlet suspended 
over the stage, with torches affixed to it. Next came—at 
first, apparently, in France—illumination of the stage by 
candles overhead, in place of torches; and presently the 
candles were arranged in formal and proper candelabra. 
Those lighting devices were always defective and un- 
satisfactory, for they cast heavy shadows upon the stage, 
which in many positions shaded instead of revealing the 





















The Genuine Stage Manager Labors So to Frame the True Art of the Stage—Namely, the Acting —That Involuntarily 


the Spectators are Affected 
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players’ faces. To correct that destructive fault lights 
were occasionally placed at the sides of the stage and 
across its front, and soon thereafter the lights that were 
ranged across the stage were hooded on the side toward the 
audience. This improvement led to removal of the over- 
head candelabra, and that, in turn, to increasing the 
illumination from what at once and naturally were termed 
the footlights—being at the feet of the actors. In order to 
rectify this defect stronger and more numerous lights were 
placed in the wings—that is, in the side entrances—and 
overhead, out of sight, above what the Elizabethans des- 
ignated as ‘‘the heavens” and in what we call “the 
flies’’—the footlights being at about the same period more 
carefully concealed. Thus we‘had a stage lighted by “the 
foots” and “‘the floats,” as they were called. 


The Stage Lighting of Other Days 


B’ THIS arrangement a comparatively small portion of 
the stage was pretty brilliantly lighted. That illumined 
area was known as ‘“‘the focus,’ and being down center 
it served to accentuate the love all actors entertain for the 
center of the stage. There is a story about Edmund Kean 
which relates that a friend one night congratulated him on 
the marvelous vigor and lifelike earnestness of passion 
which he had displayed in the performance he had just 
finished, whereupon Kean, alluding to the principal player 
with whom he had been acting, replied: ‘“‘ Earnest, was I? 
Egad, I should think so! Why, damn him, the fellow was 
trying to force me out of the focus all evening!” The same 
thing substantially is not unknown even among the his- 
trionic paragons of the stage to-day. 

From candles we progressed to oil lamps in the best 
theaters, but beyond that there was not much develop- 
ment until the introduction of illuminating gas. One of 
the earliest practical employments of that substance—if 
not indeed the very first of them—was in the lighting of 
Westminster Bridge, London, in 1813; but it is, I think, 
interesting and significant that the first actual demonstra- 
tion of its utility, which eventually led to the Westminster 
Bridge illumination, was made in 1804 in a theater, the 
famous old London Lyceum. In 1822 gas was first used to 
light a stage, in one of the Paris playhouses; and gradually 
thereafter its theatrical use became general—first in 
Europe, then in America. 

A little later came the oxyhydrogen lime lamp—the so- 
called limelight, which used to sputter and hiss with almost 
fatal certainty in crucial moments of the scenes wherein it 
was employed, and with the name of which almost every 
English-speaking person is familiar, though, curiously 
enough, it*is not, as far as I am aware, even mentioned in 
any dictionary of our language. This device was, however, 
according to old-time standards, an expensive luxury; 
there is record that the great Macready, after two or three 
nights’ use, cut it out of one of his much-admired produc- 
tions because he did 
not deem it to be 
worth “‘seven dollars 
and a half a night.” 
Not until about the 
middle of the nine- 
teenth century did 
the use of limes be- 
come at all general. 

Gas was slower of 
wide establishment 
as the source of 
stage illumination in 
America than in 
Europe, and it was 
at first supplemented 
here by locomotive 
headlights equipped 
with powerful reflec- 
tors; these were ex- 
tensively used, even 
after the limes had 
been much improved 
and cheapened. 
When, between 1870 
and 1880, the use of 
gas had been pretty 
well developed and 
perfected wethought 
that we had revolu- 
tionized stage light- 
ing—as indeed we 
had. And in passing 
I would record my 
testimony that some 
lighting effects were 
obtained with gas 
that have not yet 
been surpassed by 
any other medium— 
though certainly 

(Continued on 

Page 66) 
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LL Saturday the work boiled. 
JX The noise and confusion were 
a song of life to an impassioned 
nest builder, but the housekeeper 
fled to the village, turning to the 
shops as inevitably as Joanna turned to the hills for 
solace. The captain went about, a beaming sun of happi- 
ness. No task was too big or too little for him; he worked 
until Joanna cried out in protest. 

“You have earned a month’s board already, she com- 
plained. ‘‘You will have to rest for twenty-nine days.” 

“All right, colonel—just as you say!” The captain 
saluted joyously, then sneaked off to spade up the vegeta- 
ble garden. ‘‘I kind of like to feel I’m some good yet,” he 
confided when Joanna caught him at that. 

He really was a darling, with his spade held gun fashion 
against his shoulder and the visor of his soldier cap point- 
ing due west. 

Sunday brought a sharp change in the weather. Winter 
had put his foot in the lap of spring, as Joanna expressed it, 
trying to make it seem like part of thefun. The house had 
been designed to admit as little sun as possible and the new 
openings toward the east were still only marks on 
the plans. Mrs. Roberts was indomitably cheerful, 
but shivery and obviously miserable. She would 
not accept a warm sweater and she repudiated thick 
stockings as though they were something vulgar. 

“Oh, I never wear them,” she explained brightly, 
both hands clasped about her hot coffee cup. 

She had placed their breakfast table by the , 
kitchen stove, where a mighty fire glowed. Out- a 
side the captain could be seen gathering wood ee as 
for the still virgin fireplace in the dining room, 
the Grand Army overcoat flapping at his heels. 
“Tt can’t stay so perishing cold,” she persisted. 
‘““Wasn’t it ghastly, getting out of bed? I lit my 
lamp to dress by—just seeing the flame made it 
more endurable some way. If the captain hadn’t i 
had the kitchen fire going I think I should have * 
lain down and died!” \ 

She was not complaining—not for a moment; 
her voice laughed. Yet Joanna felt uncomfort- 
able, guilty. ‘‘This is unseasonable,” she said. 
“Tt won’t happen often.” 

“Oh, but you will have to put in a furnace,” 
Mrs. Roberts assured her. ‘‘You can’t be de- 
cently comfortable without it. Why 
don’t you order it right away, so that 
you won’t have to be torn up twice?” 

A furnace was a depressing thought. 
Joanna wanted to put what money she 
had into charm. “I don’t believe you 
need it in a summer house,’ she said 
worriedly. 

Mrs. Roberts was inexorable. ‘You 
plan to stay late in the autumn, don’t 
you? You are robust and of course it 
doesn’t matter about me, but you can’t 
have your guests sitting on their feet 
and wishing they were dead, they’re so 
wretched. Visiting is a chilly business 
anyway; you're colder in other peo- 
ple’s houses than in your own. And 
guests are so apt to wish they hadn’t 
come, don’t you think? If you can’t 
have a fire in every room and someone 
to keep it going you really will have to 
have a furnace.” 

Guests, happy guests, who were 
glad every moment that they had 
come, had been a glowing part of the 
dream. Joanna finished her coffee in 
depressed silence as the captain came 
in, rosy and sunny, with his load. 

“She sure is a chilly little lady,’”’ he declared, pausing to 
smile on the housekeeper. ‘‘My, she was glad to see my 
fire this morning!” 

“And the captain had got his own breakfast and 
washed his dishes before I came down,” Mrs. Roberts said 
with rewarding admiration. “‘Isn’t he wonderful?’’ 

One could see future surprises hatching in the captain’s 
good heart. Joanna slipped away from the badinage that 
followed. Later passing through the kitchen she found the 
captain washing the breakfast dishes while the house- 
keeper sat with her white pumps in the oven, cheering him 
on. Joanna went past, hesitated, came reluctantly back. 

“‘Hadn’t we better get the beds made and the house in 
order?” she suggested very genially, as one good comrade 
to another. No ‘“‘we,’ no geniality could make a sugges- 
tion acceptable. 

“There is no use trying to have a clean house while all 
this carpentering is going on,” Mrs. Roberts explained 
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patiently. “The beds won’t take two minutes. T am let- 
ting them air on purpose.” 

Joanna went on; then an unhappy consciousness that it 
was after all her house drove her back. 

“You know, if we make the dining room habitable and 
light the fire,” she said in a bright-idea tone, “it will be 
like an oasis in all this confusion. I would be awfully glad 
if you could do that now.” 

Mrs. Roberts shrugged, smiled faintly to herself at 
thoughts not complimentary to others, brought down her 
feet and rose. “You can’t expect to have heavy cleaning 
done on Sunday,” she said with fixed cheerfulness. ak 
will do what I can.” 

“And throw out the withered lilacs,” Joanna added, 
emboldened with success. 

Mrs. Roberts loathed being told to throw out the with- 
ered lilacs. She pretended that she had not heard. Her 





























Joanna, the Tray Across Her Knees, Stared Glumly 
Into the Future 








humming proved that she was doing 
exactly what she had intended to do 
as she went off with duster and mop. 
A few moments later she took 
pains to say to Joanna: ‘‘ Those lilacs 
were fading, so I threw them out. I hate shabby flowers, 
don’t you?” —her fingers tucked into her neck for warmth 
and one ankle curled about the other. 

“She hasn’t learned to be hired yet, that’s all,”” Joanna 
reminded an exasperated self. 

But the pleasantness was wiped out of the morning. 
Home was becoming a problem instead of a thrilling game. 
The ridiculous encounter had actually registered in her 
knees, in her throat. She slipped out of the beloved house 
with a sense of escape and went frowning up the hills. 

“Someone who would do the work and not be a nui- 
sance,” she demanded. “It ought to be either a coolie or a 
college graduate—nothing in between!” 

The painted fields glittered to the sun, the morning 
bloom was still untouched on the encircling mountains; 
only man was vile. Joanna walked herself into peace and 
pleasantness, and then fairly ran back to the little brown 
house where there were so many enchanting things to do 
and to invent. Ideas began to rocket up; she had a price- 
less inspiration for a hat-and-shoe cupboard under the 
slant of the roof, and her fingers yearned for the yardstick 
as she ran down the last slope. 

Over the gate leaned the housekeeper, looking anxiously 
up and down the lane. She met Joanna’s appearance with 
a cry of relief. 

‘Oh, I have been so frightened!”’ she exclaimed. 

“Frightened?” 

“About you! Why, you simply vanished—and you | 
were gone hours.”” Mrs. Roberts had a righteous griev- | 
ance, though she was cheerful about it. “Tf I had known 
any way to telephone or to look for you—why, I was wor- 
ried to death!” 

“T only took a walk,” Joanna explained. | 

“But you didn’t tell me you were going,” was the bright | 
reproach, ‘I should have loved to go with you. I was | 
longing for a walk.” | 

Joanna went on into the house with a step that had | 
grown heavy. ‘‘Why didn’t you take a walk yourself?” 

h 


She made the suggestion very gently, in terror of wounding. 
Alone?’”? Mrs. Roberts shiv- 


ered.‘ Iwould rather die! I have 
been too worried to get lunch, but | 
it won’t take long,” she added. | 
“Would you awfully mind setting © 
the table?” 
So Joanna put off her inspira- 
tion, and after lunch she played | 
parchesi to make up for the lonely I 
morning. She did sincerely want | 
everyone to be happy. Mrs. Rob- 
erts’ happiness seemed to lie in 
a bright torrent of conversation. | 
After the interminable games it 
followed Joanna up and down) 
about the house all the afternoon. | 
Mrs. Roberts wanted to know 
what she was planning, wanted to| 
hold the other end of the measur-| 
ing tape, was so vividly present, 
that Joanna, accustomed to the: 
big, happy, working silences of her 
years alone, finally clasped her 
head with a bursting sigh. 
“Ah, you're tired to deff,” said) 
the kind little housekeeper. ‘I’m! 
going to make you a cup of tea.”’ 
In the merciful silence that 
followed she fled to the garden, 
dragged a stepladder among the 
lilacs and climbed to its top as| 
though pursued. The lovely world 
about her was drenched in late sunlight, 
but Joanna sat with bent head, seeing 
with new vision the ancient problem ol, 
the home. At Mrs. Roberts’ call, bird- 
blithe, operatic, she started and wen) 
briskly to work, breaking the strangle hold of a grape, 
vine that had dropped down snakelike from th 
veranda roof on a lilac’s budding top. 
“Give it to me up here,”’ she said. 
Mrs. Roberts insisted that she worked too hard, ex) 
plained that the tray was set for two while the ladde. 
would accommodate only one, laughed at her and bad! 
her come down. Joanna clipped on witha fixed smile 
“‘T want it up here,’’ was all she would say. 
“You’re too killing!”’ Mrs. Roberts finally yielded 
removing her own share and passing up the tray 
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She tried to be sociable from the veranda, but Joanna 
seemed a little deaf, and presently she went back to the 
kitchen, where the captain, filling the woodbox, was 
cheerily ready for conversation. 

Joanna, the tray across her knees, stared glumly into 
the future. There was need, desperate need for one of her 
inspirations, but her problem was as big as human nature 
and no one harassed householder could solve it at a bound. 
She certainly could not take all her meals on the tops of 
ladders. She thought longingly of her secretary at the 

_ office—quiet, businesslike, impersonal, meeting a criticism 
as something to be acted on with the least possible fuss, 
not with wailings and unfair contrition that never let up. 
Joanna had had to hear fresh laments about the ruined 
salad at every 
meal. She had 
that day swal- 
lowed a large and 
loathed slice of 
liver, lest she start 
a new grief. The 
secretary, too, had 
at one period of 
her life had every- 
thing; was it be- 
cause her nice face 
had no beauty that 
she could take on 
training? Were 
the pretty women 
a sort of royalty, 

_ hopeless as subor- 
dinates? 

“T would give 
somethingtoknow 
what became of 

_ Mr. Roberts,”’ she 
muttered darkly, 
finishing her 
chilled tea. 

She had to go 
in eventually, and 
only the dining 
room was habit- 

able. Mrs. Rob- 
erts had kindled a 
fresh blaze, be/ore 
which stood a 
table and the par- 
chesi board. ® 

“Supper is: 
started, and we 
will have time for 

another game,” 

she explained hap- 

pily. ‘‘That dar- 

ling captain will 
look after the 
oven.” 

_ Joanna had a 
trapped glare. 

Then she set down 
the tea tray on the 
nearest chair and 
backed to the 
door. 
_ “Thave to go to 
town,” she said 
‘confusedly. “I 
must be at the of- 
fice early. I can just catch the train. Will you calla cab?” 
“But I have made a cherry pie for supper!” Mrs. 
Roberts wailed. 

__ “Ask them to send Jones,” Joanna called back, unfas- 

‘ tening her blouse as she ran. 

_ “And I wanted to consult you ——” 

A slammed door cut her short. The car was at the gate 

four minutes, and Joanna reached it almost as soon. 

“Do anything you like!” she cried to a shower of ques- 

tions. 

The car shot forward. ‘I don’t think you can make the 

ain, but I’ll try,” said Jones. 

He did try. Aviation had evidently taught him scorn 

or the mere perils of earth. They leaped down the hill, 
ok the village street like a cannon ball, rounded the last 
corner on one wheel—only to see the train pulling out. 

“Oh, damn!’ muttered Joanna. It had been one of her 

other’s words. 

Jones visibly warmed and glowed. When the bitter 

‘Scowl relaxed his face had a boyish goodness and candor 

et the sea blue of the little deep-set eyes came vividly to 

light. P 

ee is another train at nine,” he suggested, eager to 
elp. 
“But three hours!”” Joanna looked open despair at him 
and waited. She was past effort. 
“T could take you home and then ——” 
“No; I can’t go back again. Not possibly.” 
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She offered no explanation and he accepted the state- 
ment simply, as though he often had those moods himself 
and had never questioned their reasonableness. He con- 
sidered, then turned the car back to the village. 

“You can get supper at the Fairview, such as it is,” he 
explained, 

“They give you a pale limp slice of meat that might 
have come off any large animal, and stewed tomatoes that 
are thick in one spot and water everywhere else, and pale- 
blue mashed potatoes, very stiff, and a square inch of cot- 
tage pudding with a pool of sweet glue beside it; but it 
doesn’t do you any real harm.” 

Joanna was visualizing the meal. “I think my food is 
often rather like that,” she said, mildly surprised. 





““ Why Isn’t the Book the Thing? What Does it Matter Whether the Man Who Wrote it Was a Crook or a Sunday:School Superintendent?” 


He laughed with sudden loudness, as though his laugh 
had not been used for a long time. “Then I wish you 
would take me on as a cook,” he said. “It is about the 
best thing I do.’ 

Mention of a cook brought back her gloom. 

“T can’t use up more than an hour over that; and then 
it will be only seven o’clock,” she complained as he stopped 
before a large white-verandaed boarding house. 

“There are movies in the next block, if you don’t scorn 
them.” 

“T don’t scorn anything that doesn’t talk,” said Joanna, 
getting heavily down. 

Jones turned brick red, and before she could translate his 
hurt incredulous stare he had jerked the car into motion 
and sped away. 

“The young idiot!’’ she muttered after him. 

She had no words strong enough for her impatience. 
Only a morbid egotism could have taken that as a personal 
insult. He could be hurt, then, if he was so silly. She went 
in with the step of a disciplinarian and tried to stay indig- 
nant; but all through supper her good heart was miserable. 
When she had obliviously emptied a vast white plate 
surrounded by a fleet of bird bathtubs she abandoned a 
fainting mound of what the waitress called vanulla cream, 
to call up the garage; but Jones was off duty and had gone. 
Joanna’s mother used to warn her that a too great dread of 
wounding was a weakness. Mrs. Maynard herself had 
rather enjoyed delivering a hearty whack on a sensitive 


spot, and an evening of anguish at having seemed to snub 
a chauffeur would have been beyond her comprehension. 
But Mr. Maynard would have understood. 

Joanna went listlessly into the moving-picture house, 
finding a place in the darkness of an educational interlude, 
and tried to take an intelligent interest in the rubber for- 
ests of New Guinea or some such theme; but her heart 
ached on and on, and calling the ridiculous person names 
could not give it ease. She turned in exasperation from the 
rubber workers rushing about at movie speed; and so— 
with a leap of pulses, a healing flow of relief —she saw Jones. 

He was sitting, rigidly erect, across the aisle, scowling at 
the picture, arms tightly folded across his chest, but the 
hands under them betraying a nervous twitch. The seat 
beside him was 
empty, and Joanna 
gathering up hat 
and coat serenely 
transferred herself 
to it. She neither 
looked at him nor 
spoke, and he ap- 
parently did not 
recognize her pres- 
ence, but gradu- 

ally the rigidity 
melted from the 
long slight body, 
the hands under 
his arms grew 
quiet. The comic 
picture following 
the rubber forests 
made her laugh, 
a warm contralto 
note that would 
have acquitted 
anyone of unkind- 
ness. Jones’ heavy 
brows unbent. 
When humor gave 
place to advertise- 
ments she slowly 
turned her head. 
Jones tried hard to 
preserve his cold 
unconsciousness, 
but her straight 
look, kind, humor- 
Yous, understand- 
ing, was as com- 
pelling as a hand 
against his cheek. 
He had to turn 
and meet it. 
“Not bad, was 
it?” said Joanna. 

He was help- 
lessly honest. ‘TI 
didn’t notice,” he 
said bleakly. 

“Nobody 
smashed a banana 
on anyone; I en- 
joyed that,’’ she 
admitted. “And 
when one has been 
sitting under four 
mortal hours of 

- light-running do- 
mestic conversation almost anything is a relief. My mother 
used to call a cousin of hers ‘the autochat at the breakfast 
table.’ Don’t you like that?’ 

If he was easily cast down he was as easily raised up 
again. His sudden crow of laughter startled the neighbors, 
but he was shiningly unaware of them. He had vivid eager 
things to say about tastes and discoveries in the matter of 
conversation, and Joanna was so glad to see him comforted 
that she gave back her own discoveries, quite oblivious 
that this was only a chauffeur named Jones. As a pre- 
server of the social order she was hopeless. 

Then the drama was unrolled, holding them both spell- 
bound. No two children in the audience were more tensely 
absorbed in the heroic adventures of a certain Susan with 
a band of train robbers. When at a critical moment later 
comers blocked their view Jones muttered wrath, craning 
round them; but Joanna came back to earth with a shock. 
Fluffy and golden against the light passed the effervescent 
head of her housekeeper above a sweater of rose silk; after 
her came the beaming captain, trailing his Grand Army 
overcoat over a patient row of laps. They settled down in 
seats not ten feet distant. 

Joanna did not often concern herself with appearances, 
but for once she was wide awake to them. She had left for 
the city three hours earlier, and to explain her presence in 
the village with a strange young man turned half toward 
her in his seat, sharing with her his visible emotions, was 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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XVIII 


HERE are some verses in Susan’s notebook 
Ts this period, themselves undated, and never 

subsequently published, which—from their 
position on the page—must have been written 
about this time, and may 
have been during the 
course of the momentous 
evening on which I met 
Jimmy Kane at Phil 
Farmer’s apartment. 
I give them now, not as 
a favorable specimen of 
her work, since she 
thought best to exclude 
them from her first vol- 
ume, but because they 
throw some light at least 
on the complicated and 
rather obscure state of 
mind that was then hers. 
They have no title, and 
neednone. If youshould 
feel they need interpreta- 
tion—‘“‘guarda e passa”’! 
They are not for you. 


Though she rose from the 
sea 

There were stains 
her whiteness ; 

All earth’s waters had not 
sleeked her clean. 

For no tides gave her birth, 

Nor the salt, glimmering 
middle depths ; 

But slime spawned her, 
the couch of life, 

The sunless ooze, 

The green bed of Poseidon, 
Where with sordid Chaos 
he mingles obscurely. 
Her flanks were of veined 

marble ; 
There were stains wpon 
her. 


upon 


But she who passes, lonely, 

Through waste places, 

Through bog and forest; 

Who follows boar and stag 

Unwearied ; 

Who sleeps, fearless, 
among the hills; 

Though she track thewilds, 

Though she breast the 
crags, 

Choosing no path— 

Her kirtle tears not, 

Her ankles gleam, 

Her sandals are silver. 


It was midnight when 
I reached my own door 
that night, but I was in 
no mood for lying in bed 
stark awake in the spir- 
itual isolation of dark- 
ness. I went straight to 
my study, meaning to 
make up a fire and then hypnotize myself into some form 
of lethargy by letting my: eyes follow the printed lines of 
a book. If reading in any other sense than physical habit 
proved beyond me, at least the narcotic monotony of 
habit might serve. 

But I found a fire, already falling to embers, and Susan 
before it, curled into my big wing chair, her feet beneath 
her, her hands lying palms upward in her lap. This picture 
fixed me in the doorway, while my throat tightened. 
Susan did not stir, but she was not sleeping. She had 
withdrawn. 

Presently she spoke, absently—from Saturn’s rings; or 
the moon. 

“Ambo? I’ve been waiting to talk to you; but now I 
can’t or I’ll lose it—the whole movement. It’s like a sym- 
phony—great brasses groaning and cursing—and then 
violins tearing through the tumult to soar above it.’ 

Her eyes shut for a moment. When she opened them 
again it was to shake herself free from whatever spell had 
wrapt her. She half yawned and smiled. 

“Gone, dear—all gone. It’s not your fault. Words 
wouldn’t hold it. Music might—but music doesn’t come. 
Oh, poor Ambo—you’ve had a wretched time of it! How 
tired you look!” 
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“Gertrude,” I Began, “‘it’s Splendid of You to Overlook My Inexcusable Rudeness of Yesterday! I’m Very Grateful”’ 


I shut the door quietly and went to her, sitting on th 
hearth rug at her feet, my knees in my arms. 

“Sweetheart,” I said, ‘‘it seems that in spite of myself 
I’ve done you little good, and about all the harm possible.” 
And I made a clean breast of all the facts and fears that the 
evening had developed. ‘‘So you see,’’ I ended, ‘“‘what my 
guardianship amounts to!” 

Susan’s hand came to my shoulder and drew me back 
against her knees; she did not remove her hand. 

“Ambo,” she protested gently, “‘I’m just a little angry 
with you, I think.” vere fa 

“No wonder!” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. “If I am angry it’s because you 


can say stupid things like that! Don’t you see, Ambo, the 


very moment things grow difficult for us you forget to 
believe in me—begin to act as if I were a common or garden 
fool? ; ‘ 

“T’m not, though. Surely you must know in your 
heart that everything you’re afraid of for me doesn’t mat- 
ter in the least. What harm could slander or scandal pos- 
sibly do me, dear? Me, I mean? 

““T shouldn’t like it, of course, because I hate every- 
thing stodgy and formidablement béte. But if it happens I 
shan’t lose much sleep over it. You’re worrying about 
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the wrong things, Ambo; things that don’t even 
touch our real problem. And the real problem 
may prove to be the real tragedy too.” 

“Tragedy?” I mumbled. 

“Oh, I hope not—I 
think not! It all depends 
on whether you care for 
freedom; on whether 
you’re really passion’s 
slave. I don’t believe 
you are.” 

The words wounded 
me. I shifted, to look up 
at, to question her 
shadowy face. ‘Susan, 
what do you mean?” 

“T suppose I mean 
that I’m not, Ambo. 
You’re far dearer to me 
than anybody else on 
earth; your happiness, 
your peace mean every- 
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estly can’t find life worth 
while without me— 
can’t—I’ll go with you 
anywhere; or face the 
music with you right 
here. First, though, I 
must be sincere with you. 
I can live away from you, 
and still make a life for 
myself. Except your 
day-by-day companion- 
ship—I’d be lonely with- 
out that, of course—I 
shouldn’t lose anything 
that seems to me really 
worth keeping. Above 
all, I shouldn’t really 
lose you.” 

“Susan! You’re plan- 
ning to leave me!” 

“Bat, Ambo, it’s only 
what -you’ve felt to be 
necessary; what you’ve 
been planning for me!” 

“As a duty—at the 
bitterest possible cost! 
How different that is! 
You not only plan to 
leave me—I feel that you 
want to!” 

“Yes, I want to. But 
only if you can under- 
stand why.” 

“‘Tdon’tunderstand!” 

“Ah, wait, Ambo! 
You’re not speaking for 
yourself. You’re aslave 
now, speaking for your 
master. But it’s you I 
want to talk to!” 

I snarled at this. 
“Why? When | ou’ve 
discovered your mistake 
80 soon! JPupee eee 
don’t love me.” 

She sighed, deeply unhappy; though my thin-skinned 
self-esteem wrung from her sigh a shade of impatience too. 

“Tf not, dear,”’ she said, “‘ we had better find it out before 
it’s too late. Perhaps you are right. Perhaps love is some- 
thing I only guess at and go wrong about. If love means 
that I should be utterly lost in you and nothing without 
you—if it means that I would rather die than leave you— 
well, then I don’t love you. But all the same, if love 
honestly means that to you—I can’t and won’t go away.” 
She put out her hand again swiftly, and tightened her 
fingers on mine. 

“Tt’s a test, then. Is that it?’”? I demanded. ‘‘ You want 
to go because you’re not sure?” 

“T’m sure of what I feel,’ she broke in; “‘and more than 
that, I doubt if I’m. made so that I can ever feel more. 
No; that isn’t why I want to go. I’ll go if you can let me, 
because—oh, I’ve got to say it, Ambo!—because at heart 
I love freedom better than I love love—or you. And there’s 
something else. I’m afraid of—please try to understand 
this, dear—I’m afraid of stuffiness for us both!” 

“‘Stuffiness?”’ 

“Sex is stuffy, Ambo. The more people let it mess up 


their lives for them the stuffier they grow. It’s really what | 


you’ve been afraid of for me—though you don’t put it 
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thing tome, If you hon-~ 
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you.” 


. stared, foolishly blank, 
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that way. But you hate the thought of people saying—with 
all the muddy little undercurrents they stir up round such 
things—that you and I have been passion’s slaves. We 
haven’t been—but we might be; and suppose’ we were. 
It’s the truth about us—not the lies—that makes all the 
difference. You’re you—and I’m I. It’s because we’re 
worth while to ourselves that we’re worth while to each 
other. Isn’t that true? But how long shall we be worth 
anything to ourselves or to each other if we accept love as 
slavery and get to feeling that we can’t face life, if it seems 
best, alone? Ambo dear, do you see at all what I’m driv- 
ing at?” 

Yes; I was beginning to see. Miss Goucher’s desolate 
words came suddenly back to me. ‘Susan doesn’t need 


xXIX 


EXT morning, while I supposed her at work in her 

room, Susan slipped down the back stairs and_ off 
through the garden. It was a heavy forenoon for me, per- 
haps the bleakest and dreariest of my life. But it was a 
busy forenoon for Susan. . She began its activities by a 
brave intuitive stroke. She entered the Egyptian tomb 
and demanded an interview with Gertrude. She carried 
her point—as I was presently to be made aware. 

Miss Goucher tapped at the door, entered, and handed 
me a card. So Gertrude 
had changed her mind; 
Gertrude had come. I 


at the card between my 
fingers, while Miss 
Goucher by perfect still- 
ness effaced herself, leav- 
ing me to my lack of 
thought. 
“Well,” I muttered, 
“sooner or later i 
Miss Goucher, per- 
haps too eagerly, took 
this for assent. “Shall I 
say to Mrs. Hunt that 
you are coming down?” 
I forced a smile, fatu- 
ously enough, and rose. 
“When I’m down al- 
ready? Surely you can 
see, Miss Goucher, that 
I’ve touched the bot- 
tom.”’ Miss Goucher 
did not reply. “‘I’ll go 
myself at once,’’ I added 
formally. “Thank you, 
Miss Goucher.” 
Gertrude was waiting 
in the small Georgian 
reception. room, whose 
detailed correctness had 
been due to her own; 
waiting without any vul- 
gar pretense at entire 
composure. She was 
walking slowly about, 
her color was high, and 
it startled me to find her 
so little altered. Not a 
day seemed to have 
added itself; she looked 
under thirty, though I 
knew her to be thirty- 
five; she was even hand- 
somer than I had chosen 
to remember. Even in 
her present unusual rest- 
lessness the old distinc- 
tion, the old patrician 
authority was hers. Her 
spirit imposed itself, as 
always; one could take 
Gertrude only as she 
wished to be taken—se- 
riously—humbly grate- 
ful if exempted from 
disdain. Gertrude never 
spoke for herself alone; 
she was at all times rep- 
resentative —almost 
symbolic. Homage met 
in her not a personal 
gratitude, but the ap- 
proval of a high, un- 
broken tradition. She 
accepted it graciously, 
Without obvious egotism, © ©” 
not as due to her as a 
temporal. being, but as 
due—under God—to 
that timeless entity, her 
class. Iam not satirizing 





Gertrude; Iam praising her. She, more than any person 
I have ever known, made of her perishing substance the 
temple of a completely realized ideal. 

It was, I am forced to assume, because I had failed in 
entire respect for and submission to this ideal that she had 
finally abandoned me. It was not so much incompatibility 
of temperament as incompatibility of worship. She had 
removed a hallowed shrine from a felt indifference and 
a possible contamination. That was all, but it was every- 
thing. And as I walked into the reception room I saw that 
the shrine was still beautiful, faultlessly tended and ready 
for any absolute but dignified sacrifice. 

“Gertrude,” I began, “‘it’s splendid of you to overlook 
my inexcusable rudeness of yesterday! I’m very grateful.” 

“T have not forgiven you,” she replied with casual indig- 
nation—just enough for sincerity and not a shade too much 
for art. 

“‘Don’t imagine it’s pleasant for me to be here... I should 
hardly have risked your misinterpreting it, if any other 
course had seemed possible.” 

“You might simply have waited,’ I said. “It was my 
intention to call this evening, if only to ask after your 
health.” 

“T could. not have received you,” said Gertrude. 

“You find it less difficult here?” 





It Was a Dip in Lethe. We Talked or Were Silent—it Was One 
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“Less humiliating. I’m not, at least, receiving a hus- 
band who wishes to plead for reconciliation—on intolerable 
grounds.” 

“May I offer you a chair? Better still—why not come to 
the study?, We’re so much less likely to be disturbed.” 

She accepted my suggestion with a slight nod, and her- 
self led the way. 

“Now, Gertrude,’”’ I resumed, when she had consented 
to an easy-chair and had permitted me to close the door, 
“‘whatever the situation and misunderstandings between 
us, can’t we discuss them’’—and I ventured a smile— 
“more informally, in a freer spirit?’’ 

She caught me up. “Freer! But I understand—less 
disciplined. How very like you, Ambrose. How un- 
changed you are.” 

“And you, Gertrude! 
easily forgive.” 

She preferred to ignore it. ‘‘Miss Blake,” she announced, 
‘has just been with me for an hour.” 

She waited‘the effect of this. The effect was consider- 
able, plunging me into dark amazement and conjecture. 
Not daring to make the tiniest guess as to the result of so 
fantastic an interview I was left not merely tongue-tied 
but brain-tied. Gertrude saw at once that she had beg- 
gared me and could now at her leisure dole out the equal 
humiliation of alms with- 
held or bestowed. 

“Given your curious 
social astigmatism and 
her curious mixed 
charm—so subtle and so 
deeply uncivilized—Ican 
see of course why she 
has bewitched you,” said 
Gertrude reflectively, 
and paused. “‘AndI can 
see,’’ she continued, 
musing, as if she had 
adopted the stage con- 
vention of soliloquy, 
“why you have just 
failed to capture her 
imagination. For you 
have failed—but you can 
hardly . be aware how 
completely.” 

“Whether or not I’m 
aware seems negligible! 
Susan feels she must 
leave me, and she'll prob- 
ably act with her usual 
promptness. Is that 
what-she called to tell 
you?” 

“Partly,” acknowl- 
edged Gertrude, resum- 
ing then her soliloquy: 
“You've given her—as 
you would—a ridiculous 
education. She seems to 
have instincts, impulses, 
which—all things con- 
sidered—might have 
bloomed if cultivated. 
As it is, you found her 
crude, and in spite of all 
the culture you’ve 
crammed upon her 
you’ve left her so. She’s 
emancipated—that is, 
public; she’s thrown 
away the locks and keys 
of her mind. I grant she 
has one. But apparently 
no one has even sug- 
gested to her that the 
essence of being rare, of 
being fine, is knowing 
what to omit, what to 
reject, what to conceal. 
I find my own people, 
Ambrose—and_they’re 
the right people, the only 
ones worth finding—by 
feeling secure with them; 
I can trust them not to 
go too far. They have 
decorum, taste. Oh, I 
admit we’re upholding 
a lost cause! You’re a 
deserter from it—and 
Miss Blake doesn’t even 
suspect its existence. 
Still’”—with a private 
smile—‘“‘her crudity had 
certain immediate ad- 
vantages this morning.’ 
(Continued on Page 133) 
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Follies of 1920 


T IS doubtful whether a more perfect instrument for 

| unsettling standards, demoralizing business and con- 

fiscating potential capital than the present revenue 

law could be devised. Like death it is a great leveler, and 
it operates in the same way. 

In the innocence of their hearts the men who framed this 
law thought that the idle rich and the big producers could 
be nicely trimmed and that the poor and the small 
producers would be benefited and blessed by the opera- 
tion. To be sure the fat was not to be handed over to 
them, but in a nation of leaner business men there would 
be less basis for odious comparisons. Embonpoint and 
bay windows would simply disappear and everybody 
would work down toward the same, if not the pink of, 
It was apparently as simple as that. 

Fond parents who see in baby a potential artist usually 
raise a dealer in plumbing supplies. The revenue law has 
developed unforeseen aptitudes and traits. Rich and poor 
alike are being trimmed ruthlessly by it—the poor more 
in proportion than the rich. One simple and fundamental 
fact is worth noting by those who are always trying to tax 
the other fellow: No scheme of taxation has ever been 
devised that is not passed on in degree and distributed 
over all the population. 

There are three major counts against the present law. 
First, it is the greatest single factor in high prices. In 
America men used to work ten hours a day for themselves. 
Now they are working eight hours—four for themselves 
and four, either directly or indirectly, for the slacker, the 
profiteer and the taxgatherer. They may be paying these 
taxes to the collector or over the counter to the butcher 
and the grocer, but they are paying them. And some of 
them-—the corporation taxes, for instance—are levied over 
and over again on all consumers. From manufacturer to 
middleman, from middleman to retailer, from retailer to 
consumer, they roll up and up, like snowballs, and that 


condition. 


is exactly the nourishment that consumers get in exchange 
for almost half their pay—nice cool snowballs. 

The revenue law is a prime cause of recklessness and of a 
good deal of the unrest that has been blamed on the war; 
though, of course, this taxation is a sequel to the war. 
But the war has enough to answer for without our loading 
on it all the cussedness that has come down from Cain and 
all that we have invented since the Armistice. Above all 
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things, the average man craves the assurance of stability 
in his affairs. To-day a great many people are asking, 
‘““Why save, why invest for the taxgatherer? Why deny 
ourselves so long as the Government sets an example of 
prodigality and waste? If such unscientific laws are 
passed and no attempt is made to revise them after their 
mischievousness has been plainly demonstrated, what 
assurance have we that even worse may not follow? 
With the radical press full of free-and-easy theories for 
depriving the industrious of the results of their work and 
prudence, why not blow it in as it comes and be on the 
safe side?”? So they spend while the spending is good and 
make sure of present enjoyment. They will continue to do 
so until Congress restores confidence by sound construc- 
tive legislation; until the large and receptive audience for 
Communistic theories is taught that America will have 
none of them. 

Finally, the revenue law is slowly but steadily confiscat- 
ing capital needed for the expansion and stabilizing of 
business. Sources of new capital are being dried up. In 
the past only a fraction of dividends was spent, the re- 
mainder going into productive industry, into making 
more jobs at better wages for more men. But after a half 
or two-thirds of a man’s income has been taken either 
directly or indirectly by the taxgatherer he feels small urge 
to save the remainder. ‘‘What’s the use?”’ has become the 
universal question. The multimillionaires, the men who 
have accumulated the great fortunes, can lean back phil- 
osophically, but the comers, the live wires, the brains of 
business have had the ground cut from under them, the 
incentive for unusual effort removed. They cannot hope to 
accumulate a fortune or work up to the control of a cor- 
poration. And even so the situation is not so bad for 
them as it is for the men under them, the rank and file in 
factory and office, that they have carried up with them to 
larger opportunities and better standards of living. 

This law is doubly dangerous because it works so largely 
in the dark. Many who are feeling its effects as drasti- 
cally as the millionaire—labor, clerks and salaried women— 
do not know how it is getting to their pay envelopes, and 
are blaming the effect on the wrong cause. “‘It’s the war.” 
Yes. And also it is the men who have been running the 
world since the war. 

Speaker Gillett has recently called on the country to 
practice thrift. We have repeatedly advised it in these 
columns and still urge it in the strongest terms, but it is 
impossible to blink the fact that the practice of thrift has 
been made exceedingly hard for the country and the prac- 
tice of waste exceedingly easy both by act and example of 
Congress. Saving and wise living have been discouraged 
not only by the passing of this revenue law and by per- 
mitting it to stay on the statute books when even the 
dullest of demagogues and those most guiltless of business 
sense must begin to see the harm that it is doing, but also 
by our failure to reorganize as a business government to 
do the national business and to promote private business 
in a common-sense, businesslike manner. There is a glim- 
mering of hope in the reports of a Budget Bill by both 
House and Senate committees, but this is only a first 
step forward. 

We repeat that under this revenue act saving is becom- 
ing progressively harder. It is true that in time this law 
will work toward a greater degree of equality, but it will 
be the equality of the Communist—an equality of ex- 
travagance while our surplus lasts and an equality of 
misery when it is gone. It may finally solve the capital- 
and-labor problem, settle the endless controversy about 
wages and hours. A hungry man will work any number of 
hours for a bare living. We confess to a strong distaste for 
such a settlement, for anything that tends to lower wages 
or standards of living, but both are inevitable if the flow of 
capital into industry is checked, or the incentive to private 
initiative and enterprise is lessened on the one hand, and 
Government indulges in prodigal and wasteful expendi- 
tures on the other. 


There are those who in the face of a hundred demon- 


strations of lack of practical sense and business capacity by 
Congress still babble about government ownership. They 
are like the perfect-lady parlor socialist who has said that 
she is concerned with ideals and not with practical 
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details. Bless her heart, she does not have to be, but those 
of us who have not married it or inherited it have to doa 
little planning to make ends meet. We can extract nitro- 
gen from the air, but we cannot materialize food and 
clothes from hot air. That is what all this talk of the 
socialists, right wing, left wing, down the center, do si do, 
and swing your partners, finally amounts to. Even the 
Government’s venture in getting nitrogen from the air is, 
by all accounts, just another painful example of its in- 
capacity to engage in business. 

Does not the fact that such a fool law as this revenue act 
could have been passed by Congress suggest that practical 
business brains must hereafter dominate the counsels of 
the nation? Does not the fact that such a dangerous law 
is allowed to remain on the statute books after its destruc- 
tive workings have been clearly demonstrated suggest that 
it is time to select the men who make the rules under 
which business must operate with a view to their special 
fitness for the job? Just where would the board of direc- 
tors of a private business get off with the majority stock- 
holders if they persisted in operating under antiquated 
methods and in perpetuating costly mistakes? They would 
get off sudden and nowhere. 


The Government of the United States is first of all a” 


giant corporation that must work smoothly, efficiently and 
understandingly for the prosperity of all the people. It 
does not, as it is at present constituted, size up to the job. 
It does not comprise in its membership enough men of 
practical knowledge and broad business experience to 
keep a private corporation out of a receivership. 

If one turns from the legislative to the executive the 
situation is just as bad, because it could not be worse. We 
head almost every important department of the Govern- 
ment with a man inexperienced ‘in the affairs of the de- 
partment, and then we shift or let out these men as fast 
as they get some knowledge of their business. Look over 
the Cabinet appointments and changes, not only during 
this Administration but during the past twenty years. It 
cannot be done successfully in any other human affair and 
it cannot be done successfully in government. The answer 
is that government is not well done, but bungled. 

If political considerations must enter into the ap- 
pointment of high officials let us regard them as frankly 
figureheads and put the real authority and work of the 
departments in the hands of well-paid nonpolitical and 
all-business executives who will hold office as long as they 
are the best men in sight for the jobs. 

A sense of dignity in a high official is important, but 
common sense is even more important. While a man has 
his head up among the clouds a lot of things that are hap- 
pening down here on earth get by him. Government is 
concerned with ornery human beings and a theory that 
orchestrates beautifully for a heavenly choir cannot be 
played without jarring discords on our earthly instru- 
ments. Ideals to be useful in government must be po- 
tentially workable, but if they are the idealists will have 
none of them. They have no interest in anything that will 
work. Adherence to an ideal that proved practicable 
would automatically throw them out of a job, for the 
practicable demands practical men. Partisanship no 
doubt has its place, but its place is in the discard. Too 
many personal and partisan considerations are being given 
precedence over the interests and needs of the American 
people. 

We have been passing through an era of economic 
medievalism since the Armistice—a period of childlike 
credulity. It has been the day of those half gods, the dem- 
agogues, and of those snappy young saviors of the world 
who have graduated from the stern, practical experiences 
of life in a university or from Greenwich Village into the 
new journalism. There seems to be an area of economic 
bouillon jelly in the brains of these men where cultures of 
radical bacilli thrive and propagate amazingly. They 
start with one pet bug and the little pink rascal breeds a 
million. 


“Any kind of social alchemist with an economic philos- 


opher’s stone that he warrants to produce gold without 
work has his following, whether he wears the superior 
smile of radicalism or the string tie of the statesman. Any 
theory that tells us that we can get it without digging 
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for it catches the crowd. The bigger the promise the 
bigger it goes. 

After each new craze, each new revolution, the world has 
always gone back to the old sanity, the old institutions of 
law, order, hard work and the protection of the worker in 
his property, on which civilization is built and on which 
alone it can stand. We must go back now and build anew 
on these foundations under the leadership of practical 
men. Our present leaders have pulled us up so far by the 
boot straps that the straps are breaking. Unless we re- 
organize and get down to business we are due for a bump. 

A while back it was decided in one of our states to kill off 
the hawks and the crows by scattering lumps of poisoned 
suet and meat through the woods. This got a few of the 
hawks and crows and along with them most of the song 
and game birds. In their efforts to reach the predatory 
members of society, well-meaning gentlemen are con- 
tinually adopting measures that kill off a hundred useful 
members of the business world to every one of its hawks 
that they bag and nail up on the barn door. 

It is not really necessary to poison and desolate the 
world in order to kill off the comparatively few birds of 
prey. For in spite of the preachments of hate and the 
crooked gospel that seeks to brand as a crook every man 
who has got ahead, the mass of men who have made some 
success, great or small, have made it by being willing to 
think clearer, work harder and save more than their 
fellows. In a world that does not want to bother its head 
to master its job, to work long hours and to deny itself, 
this is not the popular gospel, but it is the true one. 

When people spend half the time that they now devote 
to trying to find out what’s wrong with the world to trying 
to discover what’s wrong with themselves, we are going to 
solve a lot of problems. The more clearly and sanely we 
think about ourselves as individuals, the more clearly and 
sanely we shall think as a government. What we have 
now reflects what we are. 


| On Opening Charge Accounts 


ADIES opening new charge accounts may have no- 
ticed—often with resentment and anger—the un- 
gallant and apparently ungracious scrutiny with which 
their purely financial attractions and ability are examined 


to the exclusion of all others—and especially their treat- 
ment of previous and other charge accounts. This is an 
ungrateful and embarrassing process for all concerned— 
often ending in recriminations, misunderstandings and 
tears. 

At the present time Europe, together with her hosts of 
friends in this country, is urging with an almost feminine 
insistence and excitement the extension to her by the 
United States of the greatest charge account in the history 
of credits—we having assumed for the time being at least 
the once despised but now somewhat generally coveted 
distinction of being the chief nation of shopkeepers on 
the earth. 

We hold this position not entirely perhaps through either 
our merit or desire. But having it, our first necessity, 
according to the necessities of our class, is to examine our 
customer’s financial abilities in general and her treatment 
of her existing charge accounts in particular. This we 
are now doing. 

That the financial abilities of the customer were greatly 
impaired was a fact which we knew and were willing to 
accept without prejudice to her proposed new account— 
if possible. But now a new factor in our problem appears 
through the disclosure upon close examination of her 
treatment of her existing charge accounts. Her record in 
this respect is not Al. 

She is not—it is more than suspected; it is openly 
stated—in the habit of paying her bills to the extent of 
her ability; she is living quite consciously upon the 
proceeds of her charge accounts. She has become in 
short—we have good reason to believe—a poor moral as 
well as a poor financial risk. 

This fact places us in a very embarrassing position. 
Our personal relations with the customer have been warm 
and friendly; we have every desire to extend the new 
account to her; and she—with a somewhat feminine im- 
patience of personal 
slight—is already clearly 
hurt by our not doing so. 

But- how under existing 
conditions is it to be pos- 
sible for us to extend this j 
new credit? That is our y 
present hard problem. Te. | 





Going and Coming 


The last Secretary of the Treasury at the time of his 
retirement quite recently dealt with this important mat- 
ter, and among other comments made this observation 
concerning it: 

“The United States could not, if it would, assume the 
burdens of all the earth. It cannot undertake to finance 
the requirements of Europe, because it cannot shape the 
fiscal policy of the governments of Europe. The Govern- 
ment of the United States cannot tax the people of the 
United States to meet the deficiencies rising from the 
failure of the governments of Europe to balance their 
budgets.” 

This statement, considered closely, may be found help- 
ful in the solution of the entire problem. Stated in this 
way, the attitude of the United States Government on this 
matter of the desired charge account can scarcely appear 
unreasonable. We can hardly be held to cause justifiable 
offense by refusing to assess upon the citizens of the 
United States the taxes which other governments fail to 
assess upon their own population for their own use. And 
if we did cause offense in any quarter by this we could not 
help ourselves. For mathematically, necessarily, no mat- 
ter what we wished or did not wish, it would be impossible 
for us to do for Europe by our credit the thing that she 
must do for herself. 

And this is equally as true in commercial as in goy- 
ernmental affairs. Human life, individual, national or 
continental, was never yet extended indefinitely by an 
indefinitely extended charge account. 

So the situation after all is very clear—no matter what 
embarrassment may be caused in stating it. Europe, 
without disparagement of her charms or denial of her ad- 
mitted claims upon our gratitude and affection, can have 
her charge account extended in one way only—under the 
necessities of the situation: By showing a disposition at 
some time, as soon as it is reasonably possible, to pay her 
bills. 

We cannot help her unless she first helps herself. To 
do so would be poor affection, sad gratitude and false 
service. For following such an attempt in a very short 
time indeed both the rescued and the rescuer would find 
themselves seated stunned and bleeding amid the splinters 
of the commercial and financial world. 








infantryman named Jules Garnier received 
a bad wound inthe jaw. For several weeks 
he lay in half-conscious agony, close to death, 
with morphine as his only friend. 
After that he was carried from 
hospital to hospital and from 
surgeon to surgeon unfil his small 
remnant of patience, hope, good 
will was entirely spent. Four 
years of constant warfare drain 
any man’s capital, even if there 
be no complications; and in 
Garnier’s case there was a small 
farm back there in the middle of 
France, abandoned and gone to 
ruin. 

But eventually, six months 
after the Armistice had been 
signed, thanks to the skill of a 
doctor in a Paris institution, 
Garnier’s jaw was nearly rebuilt. 
New teeth were all he needed 
now. Hewas even told he might 
leave his ward for a few days 
and make a visit home. He did 
not profit by the offer, however. 

He merely shook his head and 
muttered gruffly: “I’d rather 
stay on here until it’s all finished 
with—nothing for me to do down 
there now.” 

And near the hospital there was a 
small café frequented at certain hours 
by other convalescent soldiers and by 
workmen from neighboring factories. 
If one had to wait the days out just 
waiting one could wait them out in 
there as well as anywhere else. 

In the café one afternoon Garnier 
made the acquaintance of a small 
sallow-faced man he had often seen 
about the place—a man named Serot. 
At last Serot said in a low confiden- 
tial voice, ‘Friend Garnier, what you say is true, but the 
whole trouble is deeper than that. The whole trouble is 
that the people have lost their sovereignty.” 

Garnier scowled. 

“How do you mean?” 

*‘T mean that ever since the great slaughter matters 
have only gone from bad to worse. Openly now the govern- 
ment is playing into the hand of the capitalists, the military 
caste, the whole gang of reactionaries in short. But take 
the great slaughter itself—who wanted it? What was it 
all about? 

“What good has it done?”’ 

“None,” growled Garnier. 

“They nearly killed you off, too, didn’t they?” 

“They did their best between them, yes; but I must 
have been too tough.” 

“Tn the jaw?” 

“Yes, right there—all this is new.” 

Serot nodded his head gravely. 

“A near thing! What luck! Though didn’t I hear 
somebody say that you’d been badly hit at home—almost 
ruined in fact?” 

‘‘Who told you that?” 

“‘T forget—somebody round here.” 

“Well, whoever it was, he was telling you the truth. 
Ruined’s the word. Of course I’ve still got my two arms 
and I’m not frightened of work, as anyone who knows me 
will tell you; but all I had is gone. Yes, everything. 
Nothing left.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

Garnier turned nervously to one side in his chair. 

“T can’t. I can’t talk about it any more at all. Every 
time I even think of it it makes me see red—makes me 
want to go out and shoot someone.” 

“Poor cuss! I don’t blame you. I know how you feel. 
Well, I don’t want to be too curious, but I’d like to hear 
about it, even though it is none of my business.” 

Garnier turned back and shoved his elbows forward on 
the table. 

“T’m a farmer down Beauce way. Before the war I was 
working on the farm there with my brother and the old 
man, all three of us in together. Hard going it was at 
times, because between you and me part of the farm— 
more than half of it—was under mortgage; but all in all 
we was pulling out and there was prospects of me and my 
brother doing fairly well in future. Then this war comes 
and my brother and me were mobilized, and a month or 
two later the old man died—overwork, what! And since 
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He Sauntered Over to the Kitchen. No One in There Either 


then everything’s gone to ruin, fields thick now with four 
years’ weeds that high, live stock sold off, buildings in 
ruin, nothing left—only the mortgage. 

‘My brother and me, whenever we use to come home on 
leave, we use to keep my old mother in vegetables as best 
we could; and what with one last cow and a few hens she’s 
managed to scrape along, God knows how. For a time my 
brother and me thought we might still save things, but the 
war’s lasted too long—if you know anything about farming 
you’ll understand what I mean—and now my brother goes 
and gets killed last June in Alsace, and I—well, there you 
are!” 

Serot nodded his head slowly. 

“Tt’s worse than I thought. What are you going to do 
about it?” 

‘“What the devil do you want me to do?”’ 

For a moment Serot stared reflectively across the café, 
then he said, ‘‘It’s like that everywhere, Everyone I talk 
to says the same thing. Death and ruin on all sides. Ah, 
friend Garnier, one thing is certain—they’ve got to pay us 
for this war!” 

“Who?” 

“‘These bourgeois, these capitalists.” 

“*You’ve said it.” 

Serot leaned closer over the table. 

“For whose fault was it, this war? Was it yours and 
mine? Did you and I want it?” 

“We did not.” 

“‘ Well, did the people anywhere want the great slaughter, 
or were they just bunkoed into it against their will?” 

Garnier shifted again in his seat and, after taking an- 
other drink from his glass, said; “‘You know, you had 
to be out there yourself to know how we were made 
monkeys of, week after week, month after month, year 
after year.” 

“T know! I know!” 

“And let me tell you something,” Garnier went on. ‘At 
first, of course, there was a bit of everybody out there; but 
when the rich men’s sons—the crowd you was talking 
about—when they began to see how hot things were get- 
ting and how long it was lasting they all slipped off to the 
rear or else climbed into some staff or else just side-stepped 
into the artillery until at the end the only ones in the 
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trenches from one end of the Front to the other 
was us farmers.” 

And Garnier suddenly sat up in his chair 
and brought his fist down on the table with a 
bang and glared excitedly. 

“That’s right!” answered 
Serot. ‘‘ Disgusting!” 

“Then what I say is, since 
we’re the ones that won the 
victory let them talk a little 
about us.” 

“That was just what I was 
going to say when you inter- 
rupted me. Now answer my 
question—if you and I didn’t 
want the great slaughter, who 
did?” 

“The rich.” 

“Yes, and it was the same 
gang that kept it going, fed it 
with human lives for their own 
profit, turned deaf ears to all 
offers of peace, kept you poor 
fellows dying off in the trenches 
while they grew fat—grew fat 
on your blood. Don’t think I 
don’t know how bad it was, 
because I was out there myself 
for fifteen months.” 

“Really? Where?” 

“‘Oh,a bit of everywhere. Yes, 
sir, grew fat on our blood; and 
now this very day the same old 
business is going on. Pay the 
poilu for his victory? Well, 
hardly! Demobilize him at once? 
No to that too! Why, if there 
were no soldiers left what would 
all the gold braid have to order 
round? Let the poilus stay on 
out there in the mud where they 
belong, and on with the fun, on 
with the waste. Who cares about 
the poor and the starving! And 
if there’s nothing left to kill 
here—well, let’s send them all off to Russia, for in Russia 
a horrible, a terrible, a nauseating thing has happened. 
I can hardly tell you about it it’s so awful, friend Garnier. 
Why, in Russia the people are really free! There in Russia 
the people have actually thrown off the yoke of the 
capitalists and the parasite dividend holders and have 
asserted their own sovereignty! So quick, bayonets and 
cannon to the fore!” 

“Well, they don’t get me to go to no Russia!”’ 

“Spoken like a man!” continued Serot softly. ‘And 
you’re not alone, my friend, so stick to your resolution 
and don’t worry. And I’ll tell you something on the quiet. 
Right here’’—Serot bent forward again and tapped the 
table with his forefinger—‘‘right here in France the people 
are also going to assume their sovereign rights. They’re 
tired, you know, of playing with stacked cards. They’re 
going to have a new deal. 

“Well, I’ve got to be off,”’ Serot said a few minutes later 
as he rose from the table. ‘‘If you’re sure you’ll have noth- 
ing more? Have another beer? Sure? Now when shall I 
see you again?”’ He held Garnier’s hand an instant. ‘I’m 
always here about lunch time and I'll be glad to have a talk 
with you any time. You’ve got interesting ideas. Anyone 
can see that you’re a man who’s got brains and has thought 
things out for himself.” 


Garnier blushed and muttered, ‘‘ Well, I’ve seen a thing | 


or two, you know, in the last few years.” 
“‘T should say you had!” answered Serot. 


‘Red 


say so! 


“T should 





Thereafter Garnier met Serot nearly every day and 


through him soon made many new friends. Often there 

would be as many as ten or fifteen of them sitting round 
the same table, drinking and talking or just listening to | 
Serot. They were a great crowd. To be sure many of them | 
were munition workers and had never been nearer the | 
Front than Paris, but that wasn’t their fault, and they | 
knew how things stood. 
All talked continually about the sovereignty of the | 
people, how the people should at last do away with all ; 
intermediaries and run everything themselves—run their | 
own factories, their own coal mines, their own railroads, | 
their own banks, everything in short. Soon Garnier used 
the word ‘‘sovereignty” himself and more and more en- 
joyed using it. There was something magnificent about — 
the word and so satisfying. It promised to lay at one’s feet / 
many wonderful things one had vaguely wanted all one’s © 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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can digest Campbell’s Beans 


Campbell’s Beans are made in kitchens famous 
for wholesome food products. Campbell’s Beans 
are slow-cooked, which means that they are 
thoroughly cooked. The delicious tomato 
sauce—an exclusive Campbell’s triumph—acts as 
a healthful stimulant to the digestion. These 
selected beans, rich in nutrition, are thus readily 
assimilated. Good food and delightful food! 


15c a Can 


Except west of Mississippi River and in Canada 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
life, and that without any effort on one’s own part but 
simply as one’s just reward and absolute right. As for the 
words ‘‘the people,’”’ well, that was merely another way of 
saying one’s self, 

Regularly now all gathered about the table, even as they 
understood that Serot had taken each of them into his 
secret, told each of them of the day that was coming. They 
even began to talk freely about the day among themselves 
and particularly that glorious aftermath when all wealth 
would be divided up among the people. Then as they sat 
there drinking together words would fly to and fro merrily 
and eyes glitter with excitement. 

‘Ah, just wait, boys! Just watch me in the first jeweler’s 
shop I come across—or even a tobacconist’s! 

But really the best part of being in the secret of the day 
was to be able to hint about it in public when anything 
went wrong. Then one got a real foretaste of the power 
that was to come, for as each had noticed for himself the 
merest threat of certain events made fat bourgeois! every- 
where simply crinkle up with fear. 

However, one day Garnier realized that the work on his 
teeth would be finished now in next tono time. Unless the 
unexpected happened he would besent back to his regiment 
or at best into the auxiliary service—in short be made to 
wallow round, obey orders once more, all as if the war was 
still on. The mere thought of such an outrage began to 
keep him awake nights. It was unheard of. Nor did 
Serot offer any consolation, for according to Serot the only 
reason demobilization was proceeding so slowly was because 
the government wished it so. No doubt the government 
had got wind of the coming of the day and meant to try 
and thwart it by keeping out of Paris as many of their 
victims as they could. Well then, that was the last straw. 

And for Garnier the problem of his future now crystal- 
lized itself into this question of his demobilization. In- 
cessantly he clamored for it, one moment swearing 
vengeance on Clemenceau and his band for thwarting the 
will of the people in this criminal fashion, the next vowing 
openly that he would desert. 

“They won’t demobilize me? Very well then, I demo- 
bilize myself. I’ve had my belly full of all this. I won’t 
stand for any more.”’ 

One last morning word came that all men in his category 
were to report to their demobilizing centers. He stared at 
the notice blankly. Two days later he went out to Vin- 
cennes and after being shoved round from bureau to bureau 
for a couple of hours was given his deferred pay and told 
he was no longer a soldier but a civilian. : 

Bewildered, he could only stand there in front of the 
cashier’s desk, and stuffing the money into his inside 
pocket nod his head portentously and glance round for an 
opportunity to 
open up comment. 
Others, however, 
were preoccupied 
in obtaining their 
own freedom. An 
elderly adjutant 
came and leaned 
over the back of 
the woman clerk 
the other side of 
the counter. 

Fumbling im- 
portantly with his 
beard he whis- 
pered, ‘‘Certain 
this last fellow’s 
papers are all 
right?” 

es. 

“But he doesn’t 
come from the 
armies !”’ 

“No, but he 
comes from a hos- 
pital.” 

“What proves 
Tut 

Before the 
woman could find 
the paper in ques- 
tion Garnier was 
at the desk. 

“Say, you old 
whisk broom, 
you’renot looking 
for trouble by any 
chance?” 

The adjutant 
bent closer over 
the woman’s back 
and looked at the 
paper she held up 
to him, but his 
fingers trembled 
in his beard and 


ere 
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suddenly as Garnier repeated his question he looked up 
and said in a dry precise voice, ‘‘Two more words from 
you and I’ll show you that if you’re no longer subject to 
military law you are to civil.” 

““Me?” snarled Garnier. 

“Ves, you! And it won’t be the first of your kind I’ve 
had arrested.” 

With one bound Garnier was on the counter, and though 
a couple of neighbors clutched him, held him back, he 
struggled violently against their efforts, bellowing mean- 
while at the adjutant, ‘‘Have me arrested! You! A 
damned old good for nothing that’s been hiding away for 
four years while we others have been in the trenches! 
Think you can come out now, do ye, now that it’s all over, 
and begin to swear and curse us out? No, let me go! Let 
me get at him! I’ve been waiting forty-eight months to 
get a crack at a mug like that.” 

But numerous kindly hands now got the best of him and 
before the gendarmes could arrive pulled him down and 
led him out of the building. Once outside, he shook off 
all offers of a drink and went straight back to the café. 
Serot was there. Curtly Garnier told him the whole story. 

When he had finished Serot led him away from the bar 
and said in a low voice, “‘It’s decided.” 

“What?” 

“The day. The first of May. Can you wait?” 

“Can I wait? For sure I can.” 

“Good! Hang round a little and I’ll show you a place 
to sleep for a few days. It won’t be like the hospital, but 
you’ll be with friends all the time.” 

In the empty cinema, where Garnier and a hundred 
others slept upon decrepit benches, kingdoms. and com- 
monwealths were overthrown pell-mell and wreaths of 
tobacco smoke hung thick about the iron rafters. Fra- 
ternity reigned; and in a few days they were going to lock 
arms and march forth into the streets like one large family 
and look out any who stood in their way! 

Then at last the day came—wet and dreary. Never had 
Garnier been so nervous; it was worse than going to the 
attack. But as they sauntered out of the cinema and 
started off all his nervousness passed and soon they became 
vast throngs. 

Toward noon, however, they began to see that some- 
thing was wrong. Everywhere they were met by police 
and troops. Then slowly the dream turned into a night- 
mare. Once, to be sure, they managed to break through a 
cordon and Serot unfolded a huge red flag and they swept 
on, wildly singing L’International: 


Et s’ils veulent ces cannibales faire de nous des héros, 
Nous leur montrerons que nos balles sont pour nos propres 
généreux. 





They Began to Talk Particularly About That Glorious Aftermath When All Wealth Would be Divided Up Among the People 
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But half an hour later everything began to get mixed 
up and then went from bad to worse until at last he found 
himself and some others surrounded everywhere by the 
police, and blows began to fall thick and fast. 

He saw a police lieutenant calmly point him out and 
say, ‘‘Grab that big soldier over there too!” 

Then just at that moment a couple of revolver shots 
rang out and the crowd shifted again and he was able to 
dodge free. 

That night there were only a few of them at the cinema, 
but the next day Serot was at the café, and though he had 
a huge black eye he was just as calm asever. He explained 
how things hadn’t got started the way they should; how 
there were too many spectators, too many sheep. Then, of 
course, there was the old psychological phenomenon to 
contend with of two policemen being able to frighten off 
crowds a hundred strong. But there was nothing to worry 
over. They had made an excellent beginning; only been 
in a little too much of a hurry, that was all. Next time 
they would do it better, do it right, begin in the first place 
with a strike all over France. 

Organization was the new word now. You can’t expect 
to do anything without organization. The Germans had 
shown that. But at the end of a week Garnier decided that 
he had better make a visit home. Serot had promised to 
find him work in a factory. Before he started in he must 
finish off with the farm; let Digard take his mortgaged 
share, and then selling the rest for whatever it would fetch, 
find a room in Paris for himself and mother. 

““Then you’re one of us?” Serot asked at his departure, 

“Of course.” 4 

“Well, you come back when you get things fixed up 
down there and I’llsee you get that job. Now you’d better 
let me have your address.”’ 

“Oh, I shall only be gone a few days!” 

‘‘Never mind, let me have it in case something special 
turns up and we need you.” 

He gave his address and then went off briskly with the 
important scowl of a man who has much work to do. Yet 
when he at last approached the station he was sauntering 
along slowly. 

He lingered so late over a drink in the buffet that when 
he came to get into the train all the third-class compart- 
ments were full, or at least someone said they were. 
Calmly opening the door of a first-class compartment, he 
led the way in for several others; then sat there waiting, 
hoping someone would come along and try to turn him out. 
But no one came. 

As the train began to roll away one of those who had 
followed him snickered and said, ‘‘We’re in luck.” 

Garnier sat up and folded his arms and cried out, 
‘‘Well, say now, aren’t we men just like anyone else? And 
haven’t we got 
the rights of men, 
even though we do 
happen to work 
with our hands?” 

A flask was 
offered him. He 
took a swig out of 
it and passed it on, 
then sank back 
into a gloomy 
silence. 

He dreaded 
that first walk 
down the village 


lage calling out 


hero. He decided 
he would go across | 
the fields, and cut- | 
ting down by the 
cemetery try to | 
get home unseen. | 
His ruse was 
successful. From 
the station to his | 
house no one saw | 
him. Quickly | 
shutting the big 
courtyard door, he | 
stood there back | 
against it a mo-| 
ment, suddenly | 
relieved. His | 
mother was not in 
sight; just the | 
ivy leaves trailing 
down familiarly | 
over the cellar | 
entrance the way | 
they always had, | 
while a few hens 


(Continued on 
Page 186) 


street, half the vil- | 


after him as if he | 
were thereturning | 
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Oil From 
Shale 


OR many 
years we 
have heard 


the common re- 
mark that Coal is 
King. Here of 
late, however, the 
highways and by- 
ways are filled 
with excited folks 
who dispute the 
time-honored title 
of the black sov- 
ereign and nomi- 
nate oil as the real 
ruler of our in- 
dustrial destinies. 
Just for the sake 
of harmony, sup- 
pose we call the 
matter a draw 
and divide the 
palm of leader- 
ship between coal 
and oil on a basis 
of fifty-fifty. 
With the argu- 
ment thussettled, 
let us cast about 
to discover the 
name and number 
ofjthe elder son— 
the crown prince 
who is destined to 
succeed to the 
titles and author- 
ity of the crown. 

Notwithstand- 
ing our premier 
position as an 
oil producing 
country and our 
current record 
output of the precious fluid, we are already a dependent 
nation in the matter of petroleum consumption. Unless a 
huge flock of the present multitude of roseate oil prospects 
actually materialize—and there is small hope they will—the 
end of the domestic oil industry in the United States will 
likely be witnessed by many of the young men living to-day. 

Let no one deceive himself into believing that new sur- 
veys in coming years will add largely to our petroleum 
resources. Our remaining supply of oil has been measured 
with practically the same accuracy as has our reserve of 
coal. New wells may be discovered in old fields, but 
rarely will we find in this country a new territory for 
development that is not already known and outlined. In 
the decade ending in 1918, a period of active exploration, 
the total oil reserve of the nation was increased by less 
than an amount equal to three years’ consumption. 

It is interesting, therefore, in the light of such facts to 
examine the claims of oil shale as the legitimate successor 
to petroleum. How much shale have we in the United 
States, and what are the chances for its successful com- 
mercial development? These are the leading questions of 
the moment. 

The principal supplies of oil shale in this country are 
located in Colorado, Wyoming, California, Montana, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, West Virginia, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. The most spectacular deposits are 
probably those on the western slope of the Rockies, in 
Colorado and Utah. As an indication of just how un- 
limited is our American supply of shale and of how impor- 
tant is this raw material as an oil reservoir to insure our 
future, let me try to picture the possibilities of this natural 
resource in Colorado alone. 

This latter state is estimated to contain 2500 square 
miles of oil shale. If we assume that the beds have an 
average thickness of ten feet and that there are eighteen 
cubic feet of shale to each ton, we find that an acre of shale 
contains 24,200 tons and a square mile—640 acres—con- 
tains 15,488,000 tons. The total deposits of shale in all of 
Colorado, therefore, amount to more than 38,000,000,000 
tons. If we allow for only a sixty per cent recovery the 
shale available for mining and treatment will total 23,232,- 
000,000 tons. Preliminary tests indicate an average pro- 
duction of at least a barrel of oil to a ton of shale, or more 
than 23,000,000,000 barrels of oil from Colorado shale. 

The total estimated petroleum reserve of the United 
States amounts to less than eighty barrels per person; the 
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Oil«Shale Locations on White River in Colorado 


probable per capita supply from shale in Colorado alone 
amounts to approximately 210 barrels. There are about 
252,000 oil wells in this country, with an average daily pro- 
duction of less than five barrels per well. If 200 oil-shale 
plants were now operating in Colorado and other states, 
each treating 2000 tons of rock daily, they would have an 
annual production of about 120,000,000 barrels of oil, or 
the equivalent of the petroleum output of nearly one-third 
of all our producing wells. 

The treatment of shale for the extraction of oil is an old 
story in Scotland and has formed a profitable industry in 
that country for about seventy years. The Scotch shales 
yield an average of less than thirty gallons of oil a ton, 
whereas the American shales give up between forty and 
fifty gallons.’ The Scotch shales yield more ammonium sul- 
phate and less gas than do American shales. The cost of 
treatment in Scotland prior to the war was two dollars a 
ton and the net profit on the operation averaged about 
eighty cents a ton. It is evident, therefore, that in a country 
having a large natural supply of petroleum, selling for less 
than two dollars a barrel, the mining and distillation of 
shale would not be a profitable business. It is because of 
this fact that there has never been any worth-while devel- 
opment of the oil-shale deposits here in the United States. 

Before petroleum was discovered in Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia there were dozens of small companies in our 
Eastern States engaged in the production of oil from shale, 
but the finding of subterranean supplies of petroleum first 
crippled and eventually killed the infant shale industry. 
Now with the price of oil rapidly advancing to record 
heights the commercial utilization of our mountains of 
shale is speedily forming into a reality that promises both 
permanence and profit. Practically one-half of all our 
underground pools of petroleum have been drained, and 
our domestic use of oil is advancing at a rate that indicates 
yearly consumption of more than 500,000,000 barrels by 
1925. Never were conditions so favorable for the build- 
ing of a great new industry as now prevail in the matter 
of distilling oil from shale. 

When attention was first directed to the mountains of 
shale in Colorado and an initial effort was made several 
years ago to develop these deposits a Scotch shale retort 
of the Henderson type was erected near De Beque, Colo- 
rado. After a number of attempts to operate this retort 
the project was abandoned, due to the fact that the shale 
from the vicinity fused together in such a manner that it 
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stuck in the re- 
tort during the 
process of carbon- 
ization. This has 
been generally ac- _ 
cepted as the 
reason why the 
Scotch shale re- 
torts cannot be 
successfully oper- 
ated in using 
American shale. 

However, there 
are many factors 
entering into the 
operation of a re- 
tort plant which 
could cause this 
sticking, and we 
now know of 
methods which 
might have pre- 
vented it had 
they been used. 
There are being 
erected at this 
time near Elko, 
Nevada, two 
plants based on 
the principles of 
the Scottish shale 
retorts, and engi- 
neers are firm in 
the belief that 
when the new in- 
stallations are 
completed and 
put in operation 
they will success- 
fully treat the 
Nevada oil shale. 

The oil pro- 
duced from oil 
shale contains 
virtually every 
component of 
ground petroleum, the main distinction being that the 
shale oil contains a certain amount of unsaturated hydro- 
carbons, which must be removed in refining; otherwise 
the refining procedure is the same as that used in refining 
ground petroleum and differs only in degree. 

At the present time the oil recovered from shale can be 
most profitably converted into gasoline, because gasoline 
is one commodity that is in unusual demand to-day. The 
gasoline produced from shale has a much lower boiling 
point than that produced from underground petroleum, 
yet the former weighs approximately four-tenths of a 
pound more per gallon than the gasoline derived from the 


ground oil. Recent tests have shown that one gallon of | 
gasoline from petroleum oil produces approximately 126,- | 


000 heating ‘units, while a gallon of shale-oil gasoline will 


produce 134,000 units of heat. If this condition holds true © 


in general practice it would indicate that the shale gasoline — 
will have more power per gallon, and due to its low boiling 
point will ignite with greater ease and produce a more 
powerful explosion. 

Recent government tests indicate that the lubricating | 
oils produced from shale are of splendid quality and that © 
from each barrel of shale oil approximately twenty-five 
pounds of very high melting-point paraffin can be obtained. 
Practically all the paraffin produced from ground petro- | 
leum has a relatively low melting point. It is anticipated 
that the shale paraffin will be able to compete with ozo- : 
cerite in insulating electrical apparatus. It is further a fact | 
that on an average each ton of American shale will pro- | 
duce in the neighborhood of twenty pounds of sulphate of 7 
ammonia, which will help out materially in adding to the | 
productivity of the farm lands of the country. i 

The newest process of American origin for the carbon- I 
ization of shale has evolved from the patient research work 
of a young gas engineer named Wallace, who as an em- 
ployee of a gas company in St. Louis started a series of 
coking experiments, commencing first with coal, as early 
as 1905. It was not until 1912, however, that Mr. Wallace }) 
became interested in the possibility of applying his method 
to the recovery of oil from shale. Shortly after this sample 
lots of Colorado and Utah shales were brought to St. Louis 
and tests were conducted to perfect a plan that would be 
commercially satisfactory. The research work continued 
for another five years before the inventor decided to release 
his process for use in the industrial field. The final tests on 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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HE full excellence of the Fisk tread 
becomes apparent when bad roads 
or wet pavements are encountered. The 
ground-gripping qualities then dis- 
played by Fisk Tires show why the 
deep-cut, broad-surfaced buttons make 
for your safety under such conditions 
as well as adding good looks, extra 
mileage, and extra ease in riding to 
the tires. 
The Fisk ideal is: “To be the best con- 
cern in the world to work for and the 


squarest concern in existence to do busi- 
ness with.” 


Next time—BUY FISK 


from your dealer 


e to Re-tire? 
Buy Fisk) 
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The best you ever tasted. 


So mild and delicious in flavor; 
firm and yet so tender. 


Cut from prime fresh beef se 
lected by experts, and passed by 
Government inspectors before 
wetouchit. All lean chuck,trimmed of skin, gristleand fat. 


Delicately rich with a flavor unknown till we discovered 
our famous Mild Cure—in which we make a magician of 
sugar, with a result that makes your mouth water. No 
trace of the harsh saltiness you've often known. 


Hermetically sealed in sterilized cans and cooked toaturn. 


At your service any time, for slicing cold or for use in hot 
combinations. 

A tempting mound of mellowed goodness, full of the best 
body-building material. One of the most popular of the 24 
RepCrown InstantService canned meats—eacha triumph. 


They constitute “The Cook in the Can” on your grocer’s 
shelves, waiting to provide what you prefer. 


Saving time, work and worry. Eliminating waste—much 
of butcher’s meat is useless—and risk of tough or tasteless 


dishes. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
a large scale indicated that shale oil could be produced at 
a cost low enough to compete with ground petroleum. 
The new American method appears to have the advantage 
of getting the oil out as a primary decomposition product, 
giving the oil a quality superior to the product derived by 
using a method where secondary decomposition reactions 
are allowed. In the former process no heat is wasted in 
bringing about secondary reactions, and the time of the 
operation is reduced by more than one-half. 

The other day, in an effort to get authentic operating 
figures, I sought Mr. Wallace and procured from him a 
comprehensive estimate of actual working costs based on 
preliminary but large-scale practice. Reduced to the sim- 
plest form, his figures indicate that at the present.time 
the cost of erecting a carbonizing plant to treat 90,000 
tons of shale annually would be $220,000. The average 
cost per ton of shale carbonized would be $1.37, divided 
as follows: Fixed charges—including insurance, taxes, 
repairs and depreciation—thirty-two cents; labor, fifty 
cents; quarrying the shale, forty-five cents; extraction of 
ammonia, ten cents; making a total of $1.37. If the shale 
cannot be quarried and must be mined instead, the cost 
would be $1.25 rather than forty-five 
cents as stated above. According to Mr. 
Wallace, the United States Bureau of 
Mines is authority for the statement 
that the oil can be topped for gasoline at 
a cost of ten cents a barrel. He believes 
this figure is correct. The total cost of 
mining, carbonizing—retorting—and re- 
fining each ton of shale would be $2.47, 
divided as follows: Overhead and trans- 
portation, fifty cents; carbonizing, $1.37; 
cost of refining, sixty cents; making a 
total of $2.47. 

As to the revenue to be derived from 
the treatment of each ton, the figures 
produce the following: 

Gasoline, 8.9 gallons, at 20 cents per gallon $1.78 


>» 


Paraffin, 23 pounds, at 6 cents per pound _—1.38 
Ammonium sulphate, 17.2 pounds, at 5 cents 
HOPOUNUGE EE rein icgt” swe cals Be eee Bi) 
Lubricating oils, 17.65 gallons, at 20 cents 
DECOM so ie tis cue one 3.53 
NTE ie, ot re ee Pees $7.55 


Deducting all the costs from the above 
revenue, we have a net profit on the op- 
eration of $5.08 per ton. If instead of 
producing a lubricating oil the distillate 
is converted into gasoline we would get 
32.6 gallons of gasoline instead of the 
8.9 gallons previously mentioned. This 
would make the total revenue per ton 
$8.76 instead of the $7.55 before indi- 
cated. 
Mr. Wallace bases his figures on a yield 
of forty-two gallons of oil per ton, but 
states that a much higher recovery will 
be possible in all districts where a good 
supply of shale is available. He says 
that it is not unusual to expect that the 
oil will refine out from seven dollars to 
eight dollars a barrel, for the average 
skimming plant procures such a result 
quite easily. He also makes the claim 
that since he has based his figures on a 
‘small plant having a capacity of only 
90,000 tons a year the costs that are 
given will be materially lowered in regu- 
lar commercial practice. It is his belief 
that most of the plants that will be 
erected during the next few years will ~ 
have a tonnage capacity for treating not 
less than 600,000 tons annually. Itis also 
his opinion that an investment of at least $500,000 must 
be counted upon to insure success for any single project. 
The United States Government has reserved something 
like 45,000 acres of oil shale lands in Colorado as a reser- 
voir of fuel for the American Navy. All the evidence at 
_hand seems to indicate that beyond all doubt the coming 
-months will show us the birth of a new and permanent 
industry that portends wider benefits for the industrial life 
of the United States than any of us at the present time 
| anticipate. It is good to know that just when we are 
shedding tears because of the likelihood of an early demise 
on the part of our stanch adherent, King Oil, old Mother 
Nature bobs up with a new candidate all groomed for an 

early succession to the envied throne. Long live the 

Shales! May they fulfill all the hopes we place in them! 


Preservation of Wood 


ON branch of engineering that is doing worthy service 
is that of wood preservation. The proper treatment 
of timber converts a perishable product into what is 
practically a permanent material having a multitude of 
uses. Through modern methods the life of most species of 





wood can be extended no less than 300 per cent. Approxi- 
mately 140,000,000 wooden crossties are used each year in 
the upkeep of the roadbeds of our American railroads. 
About two-thirds of these ties are employed without any 
preliminary preservative handling, so that if we assume 
that a minimum saving of four cents per tie would result 
from treatment prolonging the life of the ties it appears 
that the railroads of the country might save upward of 
$4,000,000 a year through taking action.in this matter. 
All of which does not mean that the railroads of the 
United States are wholly neglectful in the matter of saving 
timber through wood-preservative treatments, for during 
the last half century the percentage of ties treated by the 
nation’s carriers has increased from less than one per cent 
to something like thirty-four per cent of all used. Fifteen 
years ago the number of crossties treated annually in this 
country totaled about 13,000,000; it is likely that this 
year we will apply preservative methods to something like 
47,000,000 ties. The railroads use more than 2,000,000,000 
feet of lumber annually for the maintenance of railway 
freight equipment and for the construction of new cars. 
This total amount of timber costs the transportation lines 
approximately $60,000,000 each year, and as very little of 
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A Close-Up View of Oil Shale on the White River in Colorado 


this enormous supply of lumber is subjected to preserva- 
tive treatment there is here a great opportunity for a ma- 
terial saving as well as in the treatment of ties. 

However, it should not be assumed that the railroads are 
the chief offenders in the matter of wasting the nation’s 
precious timber supply through neglecting to apply the 
knowledge we possess in the art of wood preservation. 
Untreated timber is now seldom found in wharf supports 
or marine structures, for unprepared lumber quickly suc- 
cumbs to the attacks of marine borers. It is also a fact that 
the telegraph and telephone companies rarely use poles 
and cross-arms that have not been subjected to preserva- 
tive handling. But the general public, which employs 
wood for thousands of uses, has not yet been educated to 
recognize the great advantages that result from wood 
preservation. The biggest opportunity, therefore, for the 
expansion of the art of prolonging the life of wood lies in 
the instruction of the fellows who use wood in our mines 
and factories and for a hundred purposes on our farms. 

Though wood preservation in the United States dates 
only from 1838, when the first crossties were treated by an 
infusion of bichloride of mercury and laid on the Northern 
Central Railroad in Maryland, the practice in prolonging 


the life of wood is as old as the ages. The early Egyptians, 
who were adepts in the art of embalming their dead, using 
oil of cedar, were also proficient in the protection of timber, 
employing garlic boiled in vinegar, which seemed to give 
the wood immunity from attacks by worms. The Greeks 
and Romans first resorted to the charring of wood in their 
efforts to prolong its life, and later used essential oils in 
their preservative treatment. Both the British and the 
Dutch used petroleum oil for wood preservation two cen- 
turies ago, but it was not until the early part of the nine- 
teenth century that methods were perfected to prolong the 
life of timber through the injection of various chemicals. 

The progress of wood preservation in the United States 
was particularly slow up until 1895, at which time there 
were only fifteen plants in operation in this country. The 
tardiness in the development of the art in America was 
caused chiefly by the low prices at which wood sold up to a 
little more than a decade ago. In 1900 there were only 
about twenty-five wood-preserving plants in the United 
States; in 1914 there were 122, while at the present time 
there are in the neighborhood of 130 such establishments 
here in America. The total wood treated in this country in 
1909 amounted to 75,000,000 cubic feet; the total material 
treated at present amounts to something 
like 140,000,000 cubie feet of wood. 
Crossties make up seventy-five per cent 
of the total. Construction timber and 
paving blocks constitute the greater part 
of the remainder of the wood that is 
treated. Creosote is the chief preserva- 
tive used; next in order comes zine chlo- 
ride, while third in order of importance 
is zine creosote. 

The decay of wood is caused by the 
parasitic growth of hundreds of varieties 
of fungi. These latter are plants of low 
order which take their nourishment from 
and owe their growth to the wood in 
which they grow. However, in getting 
nourishment the fungi destroy the wood 
they feed upon. 

The common varieties of fungi, such as 
toadstool, mushroom and the fan-shaped 
growth, which are so often seen on de- 
cayed logs, are but the visible fruit or 
flower of the parasitic plant, while the 
destroying elements are the roots which 
penetrate to the interior of the wood to 
get nourishment. 

The success of wood preservation de- 
pends upon the ability of the operator to 
make the timber poisonous to fungi so 
the plant will not grow, and as a conse- 
quence decay will not occur. Wood that 
is inoculated with a substance poisonous 
to fungi may be exposed to air, moisture 
and warmth without becoming soil for 
the destructive plant. The external 
growths or fruiting bodies of the fungi 
visible in the form of toadstools, and so 
on, produce spores, or seeds, which ad- 
here to them until dislodged by the air or 
other disseminating mediums. Wherever 
these spores alight on wood and find 
conditions favorable they germinate and 
develop into destructive agencies. As a 
consequence decaying wood is a menace 
to all sound wood in the vicinity. 

It is a fact that in many industries the 
development of the art or business has 
been obliged to await the demands of 
necessity. Most people take up with new 
practices through compulsion rather than 
choice. What the virtues of merit have 
failed to win for wood preservation the 
consequential circumstances of an era of criminal timber 
waste will now do in a hurry. 

Woods that are highly resistant to decay are no longer 
easily available. We are now forced to make use of many 
of the so-called inferior woods. Now we find that some of 
the species of timber that were formerly despised can be so 
treated that they become better adapted for railroad 
and construction purposes than the so-called high-grade 
woods. 

In fact, the science of wood preservation is changing 
the economics of timber construction so that in many 
cases the inferior woods are now the cheapest to use. Take 
for instance the matter of posts. Through the use of pre- 
servatives we can make good posts out of ash, beech, birch, 
elm, hickory, maple and poplar, whereas these woods with- 
out treatment could not render satisfactory service. The 
same thing is true in the case of railroad ties. These latter 
can now be made of the first six of the above woods, in 
addition to red oak and sap pine, which would be impossible 
without proper treatment. 

At a recent meeting of men interested in forestry and 
wood preservation a speaker held up before the audience a 
cross section of a railroad tie which had been sent to him 
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by one of our soldiers who got hold of the piece of wood 
while in France. This section had been taken from a cross- 
tie which was put in a track in France in 1872. Here was a 
case of wood lasting forty-six years in active service. The 
wood was white and still retained the smell of creosote. 
Though this perhaps is not an unusual performance in 
Europe, where wood is carefully seasoned under cover and 
then treated, the example of service just cited is quite 
remarkable in the light of the fact that most of the railroad 
crossties here in America are replaced every five or six 
years. 

In this country we use approximately 260 cubic feet of 
lumber per capita; Germany a few years ago was using 
about thirty-six, France twenty-five and England and 
Italy only fourteen cubic feet annually. The reason we 
use so much wood is because of frequent replacements due 
to decay rather than to new construction work. Wood 
conservation means forest preservation. We have reached 
the time when we should commence to look upon the 
growth of a forest as we look upon the growth of corn and 
cotton, refusing to admit that there is any difference in the 
process except the matter of the length of time between 
the sowing and the reaping of the crops. Whereas the 
interval in the case of corn is one year, in the case of reap- 
ing a forest it will be 100 years. 

The nations of Europe get their limited supplies of wood 
through planting and harvesting the timber crop accord- 
ing to a method of rotation. Certain forest tracts are cut 
each year and are then planted with saplings which are 
left untouched until the timber harvesting season a cen- 
tury later. 

Again I say, conservation by preservation is economy 
of the first order. 


Teeth and Industry 


HE United States is a nation of dental cripples. This is 

due to the practice of reparative rather than preventive 
dentistry. It is also caused by a lack of appreciation 
on the part of the general public of the importance of a 
clean mouth and sound teeth. One 
noted dentist who is devoting much 
attention to preventing the necessity 
for teeth repair by preaching and 
practicing oral health is cited in a 
recent report to a large dental so- 
ciety. This man has twenty-eight 
patients, all with healthy mouths, 
who come to him monthly for a 
cleaning of their teeth. An investi- 
gation was made of these cases in 
order to check up how many or what 
percentage had been attacked in the 
influenza epidemic. Nota single one 
of the whole lot had a touch of in- 
fluenza, though there had been in one 
instance six cases in the immediate 
family and under the same roof, one 
of which resulted in death. 

Most everyone is now aware that 
infected teeth are a common cause of 
a number of serious diseases, one of 
which is heart disease. Quite an 
army of our very best family physi- 
cians now demand a dental diagnosis 
just as soon as they are unable to de- 
termine the exact cause of a patient’s 
physical disorder. The country has 
become filled with X-ray laboratories, 
often presided over by some amateur 
electrician who is no more fitted to 
analyze radiographs of the teeth than 
is a boilermaker to build a watch. 

Thousands of people are having 
their teeth yanked out unnecessarily. 
Other thousands are suffering and 
dying from oral infections. As teeth 
are common to us all and as the suc- 
cess of a nation’s business depends 
largely upon the health and attend- 
ance of its workers, few things have a 
closer bearing on the country’s pro- 
duction than sound teeth. 

But first, let us devote just a mo- 
ment to the early days of dentistry, 
so that our story—though brief—will 
touch the high spots with some de- 
gree of completeness. Many people 
carry the idea that dentistry is a new 
art which sprang from nowhere and 
is still sailing a rudderless ship on 
uncharted seas. Such an opinion, 
however, is wholly out of keeping 
with the facts. 

Necessity taught primitive man a 
few curative practices from which 
popular medicine had its beginning. 
The earliest methods in the art of 
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dentistry were created in similar fashion. Translations of 
early Egyptian papyri dating back to 1500 years before 
the commencement of the Christian Era indicate that medi- 
cine and dentistry were practiced as a single art in those 
ancient times. But as early as 500 B. c. we have the records 
of the historian Herodotus to show that the dental art had 
advanced to that stage where it was handled by specialists 
who treated only the teeth. Egyptian mummies show 
cases where lost. teeth were replaced by false ones and 
where gold wire bands were employed in dental work. 

The Bible mentions the teeth in forty or fifty places, but 
aside from recognizing the fact that sour grapes set them on 
edge it gives no suggestion that the ancient Hebrews had 
a knowledge of dental medicine such as was possessed by 
the Egyptians. The Chinese have had treatments for 
tooth affections for two or three thousand years, while the 
people of India have taken scrupulous care of their teeth 
since the remotest ages, their practice being to rub their 
teeth with a small twig of the fig tree each morning while 
they recited their prayers. Some of the people of the Far 
East consider that dyeing their teeth black is one way to 
enhance their beauty, while other races file their teeth 
into points in order to create for themselves an air of 
canine ferocity. 

The earliest records of dental surgery, or teeth extraction, 
that are authentic take us back to Greece in 1100 B. c. 
When we get down to the time of Hippocrates, 700 years 
later, we find that this great doctor had reduced both 
medicine and dentistry to something of a science. One is 
amazed in reading the works of this ancient physician to 
find so much of wisdom in his records. 

Said he: ‘‘Diseases must be combated in their origin. 
The art of curing includes three terms: The malady, the 
patient and the doctor. The latter is the minister of the art, 
but the patient must combat the malady together with him.” 

This doesn’t sound as though it was written 2400 years 
ago. 2 
Following Hippocrates came Aristotle, the founder of 
natural history and comparative anatomy, and his writ- 
ings contain much interesting information concerning 
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dentistry, and especially with relation to the use of the 
odontagra—dental forceps—in the extraction of teeth. 
From the time of Aristotle, however, until the end of the 
first century after Christ there was not much advance in 
dental knowledge. But about 100 A. D. we find records 
which produce the belief that at that time the Greek 
doctors knew of the nature and importance of the central 
cavity of the tooth. 

The ancient Romans possessed a medical art of respect- 
able proportions. As for dentistry, this science was intro- 
duced into Rome by Greek doctors. In the various early 
Roman writings on medicine we find a recipe for a narcotic 
drug to produce sleep in persons suffering from toothache. 
Among the ingredients used in the compound were pepper, 
poppy, castoreum, cinnamon and acorns. The patient 
must abstain from wine and by means of a sponge must let 
the steam of hot water reach the affected spot. Hot 
liquids should be kept in the mouth, and these should be 
made by boiling the bark of the root of a white poplar tree 
or the scrapings off a stag’s horn in a solution of wine and 
honey. Another mixture designed for external application 
was made from the peel of a dried pomegranate com- 
pounded with pine bark, minium—red oxide of lead—and 
rain water. If the pain from the tooth was severe there 
were other mixtures composed of various herbs, soot from 
incense, crude sulphur and blue vitriol. If the tooth had 
to be removed this was accomplished by introducing into 
the cavity a pepper berry without its skia. 

Other remedies were proposed for ulcers on the gums 
and tongue. Such sores were cauterized with a red-hot 
iron. It was advised that black stains on the teeth be 
scraped away and the teeth afterward rubbed with 
pounded rose leaves, gallnuts and myrrh. Loose teeth 
were to be bound to firm teeth with gold wire, and if an 
extraction was necessary the proper method was to shake 
the tooth until it was loose and then pull it out by using the 
fingers or with the forceps. If the tooth was hollow it was 
suggested that the cavity might be filled with lead to keep 
the tooth from being crushed under pressure during extrac- 
tion. Other instructions dealt with the removal of a 
broken root and with the extraction 
of a fragment of the jawbone, indi- 
cating that the business of pulling 
teeth in the year one was far from 
being a gentle art. 

Space will not permit me to con- 
tinue a recital of the ancient prac- 
tices in dentistry, or tell of the many 
wise and unwise precepts laid down. 
Burnt and powdered eggshells were 
employed as a dentifrice, indicating 
that our present use of a lime car- 
bonate on our teeth is not new. On 
the other hand, these early peoples 
were possessed of absurd ideas and 
weird superstitions. One writer tells 
how dental pains are cured by taking 
a small thistle worm and closing it 
up with wax in the hollow of the 
affected tooth. Other remedies sug- 
gested putting the hands behind the 
back and biting a piece of wood that 
had been struck by lightning; scratch- 
ing the gums with the tooth of a 
hippopotamus; picking the sick tooth 
with the frontal bones of a lizard 
taken from the head of the animal at 
full moon and which have not touched 
the earth; dropping into the ear a 
mixture made from earthworms 
cooked in oil; washing the mouth 


of a tortoise;, and by filling the tooth 
cavity with a compound made from 
the slough of a serpent, burnt and 


ency of soft wax. One thing is sure. 
Toothaches in ancient times were 
quite common to the people if we 
are to judge by the multitude of 
dental remedies that were in every- 
day use. 

To-day we frequently speak of how 
the ancients got along very well 
without any great knowledge of the 


the supposed fact that civilization 


modes of life that have increased the 
sum total of humanity’s woes. What 
sounds more natural therefore than 
the following words of Cornelius 


half century before Christ and who 
complains of the decadence of human 
health due to the sad workings of 
a superior civilization? 

(Concluded on Page 115) 
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Eastern college in the last ten years has met 

Myra half a dozen times, for the Myras live 
on the Eastern colleges, as kittens live on warm 
milk. When Myra is 
young, seventeen or 
so, they call her a 
“wonderful kid’’; in 
her prime—say, at 
nineteen—she is ten- 
dered thesubtle com- 
pliment of being 
referred to by her 
name alone; and 
after that she is a 
“prom trotter” or 
“the famous coast- 
to-coast Myra.” 

You can see her 
practically any win- 
ter afternoon if you 
stroll through the 
Biltmore lobby. She 
will be standing in a 
group of sophomores 
just in from Prince- 
ton or New Haven, 
trying to decide 
whether to dance 
away the mellow 
hours at the Club de 
Vingt or the Plaza 
Red Room. After- 
ward one of thesoph- 
omores will take her 
to the theater and 
ask her down to the 
February prom— 
and then dive for a 
taxi to catch the last 
train back to college. 

Invariably she has 
a somnolent mother 
sharing a suite with 
her on one of the 
floors above. 

When Myra is 
about twenty-four 
she thinks over all 
the nice boys she 
might have married 
at one time or other, 
sighs a little and does 
thebestshecan. But 
no remarks, please! 
She has given her 
youth to you; she 
has blown fragrantly 
through many ball- 
rooms to the tender 
tribute of many eyes; 
she has roused 
strange surges of ro- 
mance in a hundred 
pagan young breasts; 
and who shall say she 
hasn’t counted? 

The particular 
Myra whom this 
story concerns will have to have a paragraph of history. I 
will get it over with as swiftly as possible. 

When she was sixteen she lived in a big house in Cleve- 
land and attended Derby School in Connecticut, and it 
was while she was still there that she started going to 
prep-school dances and college proms. She decided to 
spend the war at Smith College, but in January of her 
freshman year falling violently in love with a young infan- 
try officer she failed all her midyear examinations and 
retired to Cleveland in disgrace. The young infantry 
officer arrived about a week later. 

Just as she had about decided that she didn’t love him 
after all he was ordered abroad, and in a great revival 
of sentiment she rushed down to the port of embarkation 
with her mother to bid him good-by. She wrote him daily 
for two months, and then weekly for two months, and then 
once more. This last letter he never got, for a machine-gun 
bullet ripped through his head one rainy July morning. 
Perhaps this was just as well, for the letter informed him 
that it had all been a mistake, and that something told her 
they would never be happy together, and so on. 

The ‘‘something”’ wore boots and silver wings and was 
tall and dark. Myra was quite sure that it was the real 
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thing at last, but as an engine went through his chest 


at Kelly Field in mid-August she never had a chance to 


find out. 

Instead she came East again, a little slimmer, with a 
becoming pallor and new shadows under her eyes, and 
throughout armistice year she left the ends of cigarettes 
all over New York on little china trays marked ‘‘ Midnight 
Frolic” and “Coconut Grove” and ‘‘Palais Royal.’”’ She 
was twenty-one now, and Cleveland people said that her 
mother ought to take her back home—that New York 
was spoiling her. 

You will have to do your best with that. The story 
should have started long ago. 


It was an afternoon in September when she broke a 
theater date in order to have tea with young Mrs. Arthur 
Elkins, once her roommate at school. 

“T wish,’ began Myra as they sat down exquisitely, 
“that I’d been a sefiorita or a mademoiselle or something. 
Good grief! What is there to do over here once you’re out, 
except marry and retire!” 

Lilah Elkins had seen this form of ennui before. 

“Nothing,” she replied coolly; ‘do it.” 


“T Shouldn’t Have Told You! I Shouldn’t Have Told You!”’ 


“T can’t seem to get interested, Lilah,” said 
Myra, bending forward earnestly. ‘I’ve played 
round so much that even while I’m kissing the 
man I just wonder how soon I’ll get tired of him. 
I never get carried 
away like I used to.” 

“How old are you, 
Myra?” 

“Twenty-one last 
spring.” 

“Well,” said Lilah 
complacently, ‘‘take 
it from me don’t get 
married unless you're 
absolutely through 
playing round. It 
means giving up an 
awful lot, you 
know.” 

“Through! I’m 
sick and tired of my 
whole pointless ex- 
istence. Funny, 
Lilah, but I do feel 
ancient. Up at New 
Haven last spring 
men danced with me 
that seemed like lit- 
tle boys—and once I 
overheard a girl say 
in the dressing room, 
‘There’s Myra Har- 
per! She’s been com- 
ing up here for eight 
years.’ Of course 
she was about three 
years off, but it did 
give me the calendar 
blues.” 

“You and I went 
to our first prom 
when we were six- 
teen—five years 
ago.” 

“*‘Heavensivs 
sighed Myra. ‘And 
now some men are 
afraid of me. Isn’t 
that odd? Some of 
the nicest boys. One 
man dropped me like 
a hotcake after com- 
ing down from Mor- 
ristown for three 
straight week-ends. 
Some kind friend told 
him I was husband 
hunting this year, 
and he was afraid of 
getting in too deep.” 

‘*Well, you are 
husband hunting, 
aren’t you?” 

“T suppose so— 
after a fashion.’’ 
Myra paused and 
looked about her 
rather cautiously. 
“ Have you ever met 
Knowleton Whitney? You know what a wiz he is on 
looks, and his father’s worth a fortune, they say. Well, 
I noticed that the first time he met me he started when he 
heard my name and fought shy—and, Lilah darling, I’m 
not so ancient and homely as all that, am I?” 

“You certainly are not!” laughed Lilah. ‘And here’s 
my advice: Pick out the best thing in sight—the man who 
has all the mental, physical, social and financial qualities 
you want, and then go after him hammer and tongs—the 
way we used to. After you’ve got him don’t say to your- 
self ‘Well, he can’t sing like Billy,’ or ‘I wish he played 
better golf.’ You can’t have everything. Shut your eyes 
and turn off your sense of humor, and then after you’re 
married it’ll be very different and you'll be mighty glad.” 

“Yes,” said Myra absently; “I’ve had that advice 
before.” 

“Drifting into romance is easy when you’re eighteen,” 
continued Lilah emphatically; “but after five years of it 
your capacity for it simply burns out.” 

“T’ve had such nice times,” sighed Myra, ‘‘and such 
sweet men. To tell you the truth I have decided to go 
after someone.” 

“ec Who? ” 
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“Knowleton Whitney. Believe me, I may be a bit 
blasé, but I can still get any man I want.” 

“You really want him?” 

““Yes—as much as I’ll ever want anyone. He’s smart 
as a whip, and shy—rather sweetly shy—and they say his 
family have the best-looking place in Westchester County.”’ 

Lilah sipped the last of her tea and glanced at her 
wrist watch. 

“T’ve got to tear, dear.”’ 

They rose together and, sauntering out on Park Avenue, 
hailed taxicabs. \ 

“T’m awfully glad, Myra; andI know you'll be glad too.” 

Myra skipped a little pool of water and, reaching her 
taxi, balanced on the running board like a ballet dancer. 

“By, Lilah. See you-soon.” 

*‘Good-by, Myra. Good luck!” 

And knowing Myra as she did, Lilah felt that her last 
remark was distinctly superfluous. 


q 


HAT was essentially the reason that one Friday night 

six weeks later Knowleton Whitney paid a taxi bill of 
seven dollars and ten cents and with a mixture of emotions 
paused beside Myra on the Biltmore steps. : 

The outer surface of his mind was deliriously happy, 
but just below that was a slowly hardening fright at what 
he had done. He, protected since his freshman year at 
Harvard from the snares of fascinating fortune hunters, 
dragged away from several sweet young things by the 
acquiescent nape of his neck, had taken advantage of his 
family’s absence in the West to become so enmeshed in the 
toils that it was hard to say which was toils and which 
was he. 

The afternoon had been like a dream: November 
twilight along Fifth Avenue after the matinée, and he and 
Myra looking out at the swarming crowds from the roman- 
tic privacy of a hansom cab—quaint device—then tea at 
the Ritz and her white hand gleaming on the arm of a 
chair beside him; and suddenly quick broken words. 
After that had come the trip to the jeweler’s and a mad 
dinner in some little Italian restaurant where he had 
written “‘Do you?” on the back of the bill of fare and 
pushed it over for her to add the ever-miraculous “You 
know I do!” And now at the day’s end they paused on the 
Biltmore steps. 

‘«Say it,” breathed Myra close to his ear. 

He said it. Ah, Myra, how many ghosts must have 
flitted across your memory then! 

““You’ve made me so happy, dear,”’ she said softly. 

““No—you’ve made 
me happy. Don’t you 
know— Myra ——’”’ 

“T know.” 

“For good?” 

“For good. I’ve got 
this, you see.” And 
she raised the dia- 
mond solitaire to her 
lips. She knew how to 
do things, did Myra. 

“Good night.” 

“Goodnight. Good 
night.” 

Like a gossamer 
fairy in shimmering 
rose she ran up the 
wide stairs and her 
cheeks were glowing 
wildly as she rang the 
elevator bell. 

At the end of a fort- 
night she got a tele- 
gram from him saying 
that his family had 
returned from the 
West and expected 
her up in Westchester 
County for a week’s 
visit. Myra wired her 
train time, bought 
three new evening 
dresses and packed 
her trunk. 

It was a cool No- 
vember evening when 
she arrived, and step- 
ping from the train in 
the late twilight she 
shivered slightly and 
looked eagerly round 
for Knowleton. The 
station platform 
swarmed for a mo- 
ment with men re- 
turning from the city; 
there was a shouting 
medley of wives and 
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chauffeurs, and a great snorting of automobiles as they 
backed and turned and slid away. Then before she real- 
ized it the platform was quite deserted and not a single 
one of the luxurious cars remained. Knowleton must have 
expected her on another train. 

With an almost inaudible ‘‘Damn!” she started toward 
the Elizabethan station to telephone, when suddenly she 
was accosted by a very dirty, dilapidated man who touched 
his ancient cap to her and addressed her in a cracked, 
querulous voice. 

“You Miss Harper?”’ 

“Yes,” she confessed, rather startled. Was this unmen- 
tionable person by any wild chance the chauffeur? 

“The chauffeur’s sick,’’ he continued in a high whine. 
“*T’m his son.” 

Myra gasped. 

“You mean Mr. Whitney’s chauffeur?” 

“Yes: he only keeps just one since the war. Great 
on economizin’—regelar Hoover.” He stamped his feet 
nervously and smacked enormous gauntlets together. 
‘Well, no use waitin’ here gabbin’ in the cold. Le’s have 
your grip.” 

Too amazed for words and not a little dismayed, Myra 
followed her guide to the edge of the platform, where she 
looked in vain for a car. But she was not left to wonder 
long, for the person led her steps to a battered old flivver, 
wherein was deposited her grip. 

‘Big car’s broke,’ he explained. “Have to use this or 
walk.” 

He opened the front door for her and nodded. 

“Step in.” 

“T b’lieve I’ll sit in back if you don’t mind.” 

‘“‘Surest thing you know,” he cackled, opening the back 
door. ‘I thought the trunk bumpin’ round back there 
might make you nervous.” 

“What trunk?” 

AY Our ss 

“Oh, didn’t Mr. Whitney—can’t you make two trips?” 

He shook his head obstinately. 

““Wouldn’t allow it: Not since the war. Up to rich 
people to set ’n example; that’s what Mr. Whitney says. 
Le’s have your check, please.” 

As he disappeared Myra tried in vain to conjure up a 
picture of the chauffeur if this was his son. After a mysteri- 
ous argument with the station agent he returned, gasping 
violently, with the trunk on his back. He deposited it in 
the rear seat and climbed up in front beside her. 

It was quite dark when they swerved out of the road 
and up a long dusky driveway to the Whitney place, 
whence lighted windows flung great blots of cheerful, 
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yellow light over the gravel and grass and trees. Even 
now she could see that it was very beautiful, that its 
blurred outline was Georgian Colonial and that great 
shadowy garden parks were flung out at both sides. The 
car plumped to a full stop before a square stone doorway 
and the chauffeur’s son climbed out: after her and pushed 
open the outer door. 

“Just go right in,’”’ he cackled; and as she passed’ the 
threshold she heard him softly shut the door, closing out 
himself and the dark. 

Myra looked round her. She was in a large somber hall 
paneled in old English oak and lit by dim shaded lights 
clinging like luminous yellow turtles at intervals along the 
wall. Ahead of her was a broad staircase and on both sides 
there were several doors, but there was no sight or sound 
of life, and an intense stillness seemed to rise ceaselessly 
from the deep crimson carpet. 

She must have waited there a full minute before she 
began to have that unmistakable sense of someone looking 
at her. She forced herself to turn casually round. 

A’sallow little man, bald and clean shaven, trimly 
dressed in a frock coat and white spats, was standing a 
few yards away regarding her quizzically. He must have 
been fifty at the least, but even before he moved she had 
noticed a curious alertness about him—something in his 
pose which promised that it had been instantaneously 
assumed and would be instantaneously changed in a 
moment. His tiny hands and feet and the odd twist to his 
eyebrows gave him a faintly elfish expression, and she had 
one of those vague transient convictions that she had seen 
him before, many years ago. 

For a minute they stared at each other in silence and 
then she flushed slightly and discovered-a desire to swallow. 

“T suppose you’re Mr. Whitney.” She smiled faintly 
and advanced a step toward him. “I’m Myra Harper.” 

For an instant longer he remained silent:and motionless, 
and it flashed across Myra that he might be deaf; then 
suddenly he jerked into spirited life exactly like a mechani- 
cal toy started by the pressure of a button. 

“Why, of course—why, naturally. I know—ah!” he 
exclaimed excitedly in a high-pitched elfin voice. Then 
raising himself on his toes in a sort of attenuated ecstasy 
of enthusiasm and smiling a wizened smile, he minced 
toward her across the dark carpet. 

She blushed appropriately. 

“That’s awfully nice of 

“Ah!” he went on. “You must be tired; a rickety, 
cindery, ghastly trip, I know. Tired and hungry and 
thirsty, no doubt, no doubt!” He looked round him 
indignantly. ‘‘The servants are frightfully inefficient in 
this house!”’ 

Myra did not know what to say to this, so she made no 
answer. After an instant’s abstraction Mr. Whitney 
crossed over with his furious energy and pressed a button; 
then almost as if he were dancing he was by her side 
again, making thin, disparaging gestures with his hands. 

““A little minute,’’ he assured her, “sixty seconds, 
scarcely more. Here!” 

He rushed suddenly to the wall and with some effort 
lifted a great carved Louis Fourteenth chair and set it 
down carefully in the geometrical center of the carpet. 

“Sit down—won’t you? Sit down! I'll go get you 
something. Sixty seconds at the outside.” 

She’ demurred faintly, but he kept on repeating “Sit 
down!” in such an ‘aggrieved yet hopeful tone that Myra 
sat down. Instantly her host disappeared. 

She sat there for five minutes and a feel- 
ing of oppression fell over her. Of all the 
receptions she had ever received this was 
decidedly the oddest—for though she had 
read somewhere that Ludlow Whitney was 
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It was Mr. Whitney 
again. In one hand 
he helda glass of milk | 
and in the other a 
blue kitchen bowl | 
full of. those hard | 
cubical crackers used | 
in soup. a 
(Continued on 
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HE shortest distance be- 
tween two points might 

be a straight line, on paper, 
—but Wallace Reid cov- 
ered with dust at the wheel 
of this Paramount Artcraft 
speed Picture, will tell you 
that it’s the curves that count! 
When the telegraph poles 
look like the teeth of a comb, 
when the speedometer is de- 
liriously checking off a mile 
every thirty seconds or so— 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

“Hungry from your trip!” he exclaimed 
compassionately. ‘Poor girl, poor little 
girl, starving!’’ He brought out this last 
word with such emphasis that some of the 
milk plopped gently over the side of the 

lass. 

; Myra took the refreshments submis- 
sively. She was not hungry, but it had 
taken him ten minutes to get them so it 
seemed ungracious to refuse. She sipped 
gingerly at the milk and ate a cracker, 
wondering vaguely what tosay. Mr. Whit- 
ney, however, solved the problem for her 
by disappearing again—this time by way 
of the wide stairs—four steps at a hop— 
the back of his bald head gleaming oddly 
for a moment in the half dark. 

Minutes passed. Myra was torn between 
resentment and bewilderment that she 
should be sitting on a high comfortless 
chair in the middle of this big hall munch- 
ing crackers. By what code was a visiting 
fiancée ever thus received! 

Her heart gave a jump of relief as she 
heard a familiar whistle on the stairs. It 
was Knowleton at last, and when he came 
in sight he gasped with astonishment. 

“ec al 

She carefully placed the bowl and glass 
on the carpet and rose, smiling. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “they didn’t tell 
me you were here!”’ 

“Your father—welcomed me.”’ 

“Lordy! He must have gone upstairs 
and forgotten all about it. Did he insist on 
your eating this stuff? Why didn’t you 
just tell him you didn’t want any?” 

““Why—I don’t know.” 

“You mustn’t mind father, dear. He’s 
forgetful and a little unconventional in 
some ways, but you’ll get used to him.” 

He pressed a button and a butler ap- 
peared. 

“Show Miss ‘Harper to her room and 
have her bag carried up—and her trunk if 
it isn’t there already.”” He turned to Myra. 
“Dear, I’m awfully sorry I didn’t know 
you were here. How long have you been 
waiting?” 





““Myra, I’ve Done a Ghastly Thing —to You, to Me, to Us. 
in Favor of Myself’’ 
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“Oh, only a few minutes.” 

It had been twenty at the least, but she 
saw no advantage in stressing it. Never- 
theless it had given her an oddly uncom- 
fortable feeling. 

Half an hour later as she was hooking 
the last eye on her dinner dress there was 
a knock on the door. 

“It’s Knowleton, Myra; if you’re about 
ready we’ll go in and see mother for a 
minute before dinner.”’ 

She threw a final approving glance at her 
reflection in the mirror and turning out the 
light joined him in the hall. He led her 
down a central passage which crossed to 
the other wing of the house, and stopping 
before a closed door he pushed it open and 
ushered Myra into the weirdest room upon 
which her young eyes had ever rested. 

It was a large luxurious boudoir, paneled, 
like the lower hall, in dark English eak and 
bathed by several lamps in a mellow or- 
ange glow that blurred its every outline 
into misty amber. In a great armchair 
piled high with cushions and draped with 
a curiously figured cloth of silk reclined a 
very sturdy old lady with bright white 
hair, heavy features, and an air about her 
of having been there for many years. She 
lay somnolently against the cushions, her 
eyes half closed, her great bust rising and 
falling under her black negligee. 

But it was something else that made the 
room remarkable, and Myra’s eyes scarcely 
rested on the woman, so engrossed was she 
in another feature of her surroundings. On 
the carpet, on the chairs and sofas, on the 
great canopied bed and on the soft Angora 
rug in front of the fire sat and sprawled and 
slept a great army of white poodle dogs. 
There must have been almost two dozen of 
them, with curly hair twisting in front of 
their wistful eyes and wide yellow bows 
flaunting from their necks. As Myra and 
Knowleton entered a stir went over the 
dogs; they raised one-and-twenty cold 
black noses in the air and from one-and- 
twenty little throats went up a great clatter 
of staccato barks until the room was filled 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
with such an uproar that Myra stepped 
back in alarm. 

But at the din the somnolent fat lady’s 
eyes trembled open and in a low husky 
voice that was in itself oddly like a bark she 
snapped out: ‘‘Hush that racket!” and 
the clatter instantly ceased. The two or 
three poodles round the fire turned their 
silky eyes on each other reproachfully, and 
lying down with little sighs faded out on the 
white Angora rug; the tousled ball on the 
lady’s lap dug his nose into the crook of an 
elbow and went back to sleep, and except 
for the patches of white wool scattered 
about the room Myra would have thought 
it all a dream. 

“‘Mother,”’ said Knowleton after an in- 
stant’s pause, “this is Myra.” 

From the lady’s lips flooded one low 
husky word: ‘‘Myra?”’ 

“‘She’s visiting us, I told you.” 

Mrs. Whitney raised a large arm and 
passed her hand across her forehead 
wearily. 

“‘Child!’”” she said—and Myra started, 
for again the voice was like a low sort of 
growl—“‘you want to marry my son 
Knowleton?” 

Myra felt that this was putting the ton- 
neau before the radiator, but she nodded. 
“Yes, Mrs. Whitney.” 

““How old are you?” 
denly. 

“I’m twenty-one, Mrs. Whitney.” 

“Ah—and you're from Cleveland?” 
This was in what was surely a series of 
articulate barks. 

““Yes, Mrs. Whitney.” 

sé Ah <—__ ee?, 

Myra was not certain whether this last 
ejaculation was conversation or merely a 
groan, so she did not answer. 

“You'll excuse me if I don’t appear 
downstairs,’ continued Mrs. Whitney; 
‘but when we’re in the East I seldom leave 
this room and my dear little doggies.” 

Myra nodded and a conventional health 
question was trembling on her lips when 
she caught Knowleton’s warning glance 
and checked it. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Whitney with an air 
of finality, ‘“you seem like a very nice girl. 
Come in again.” 

“Good night, mother,” said Knowleton. 

‘“?’Night!’ barked Mrs. Whitney drow- 
sily, and her eyes sealed gradually up as her 
head receded back again into the cushions. 

Knowleton held open the door and Myra 
feeling a bit blank left the room. As they 
walked down the corridor she heard a burst 
of furious sound behind them; the noise 
of the closing door had again roused the 
poodle dogs. 

When they went downstairs they found 
Mr. Whitney already seated at the dinner 
table. 

“Utterly charming, completely delight- 
ful!”’ he exclaimed, beaming nervously. 
“One big family, and you the jewel of it, 
my dear.” 

Myra smiled, Knowleton frowned and 
Mr. Whitney tittered. 

“‘Tt’s been lonely here,” he continued; 
“desolate, with only us three. We expect 
you to bring sunlight and warmth, the pe- 
culiar radiance and efflorescence of youth. 
It will be quite delightful. Do you sing?” 

‘““Why—lI have. I mean, I do, some.”’ 

He clapped his hands enthusiastically. 

“Splendid! Magnificent! What do you 
sing? Opera? Ballads? Popular music?” 

“Well, mostly popular music.” 

“Good; personally I prefer popular 
music. By the way, there’s a dance to- 
night.” 

“Father,’’ demanded Knowleton sulk- 
ily, ‘‘did you go and invite a crowd here?” 

“T had Monroe call up a few people— 
just some of the neighbors,” he explained 
to Myra. ‘‘We’re all very friendly here- 
abouts; give informal things continually. 
Oh, it’s quite delightful.” 

Myra caught Knowleton’s eye and gave 
him a sympathetic glance. It was obvious 
that he had wanted to be alone with her 
this first evening and was quite put out. 

“T want them to meet Myra,’ con- 
tinued his father. ‘‘I want them to know 
this delightful jewel we’ve added to our 
little household.” 

“Father,’’ said Knowleton suddenly, 
“eventually of course Myra and I will want 
to live here with you and mother, but for 
the first two or three years I think an apart- 
ment in New York would be more the 
thing for us.” 

Crash! Mr. Whitney had raked across 
the tablecloth with his fingers and swept his 
silver to a jangling heap on the floor. 


This very sud- 
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“‘Nonsense!”’ he cried furiously, point- 
ing a tiny finger at his son. ‘‘Don’t talk 
that utter nonsense! You'll live here, do 
you understand me? Here! What’s a home 
without children?” 

“But, father s 

In his excitement Mr. Whitney rose and 
i faint unnatural color crept into his sallow 
ace. 

“‘Silence!’”’ he shrieked. “If you expect 
one bit of help from me you can have it 
under my roof—nowhere else! Is that 
clear? As for you, my exquisite young 
lady,” he continued, turning his wavering 
finger on Myra, ‘‘you’d better understand 
that the best thing you can do is to decide 
to settle down right here. This is my home, 
and I mean to keep it so!”’ 

He stood then for a moment on his tip- 
toes, bending furiously indignant glances 
first on one,jthen on the other, and then 
suddenly he turned and skipped from the 
room. 

“Well,” gasped Myra, turning to 
Knowleton in amazement, ‘“‘what do you 
know about that!” 

1mI 

OME hours later she crept into bed in a 

great state of restless discontent. One 
thing she knew—she was not going to live 
in this house. Knowleton would have to 
make his father see reason to the extent of 
giving them an apartment in the city. The 
sallow little man made her nervous; she 
was sure Mrs. Whitney’s dogs would haunt 
her dreams; and there was a general casual- 
ness in the chauffeur, the butler, the maids 
and even the guests she had met that night, 
that did not in the least coincide with her 
ideas on the conduct of a big estate. 

She had lain there an hour perhaps when 
she was startled from a slow reverie by a 
sharp cry which seemed to proceed from 
the adjoining room. She sat up in bed and 
listened, and in a minute it was repeated. 
It sounded exactly like the plaint of a 
weary child stopped summarily by the 
placing of a hand over its mouth. In the 
dark silence her bewilderment shaded 
gradually off into uneasiness. She waited 
for the ery to recur, but straining her ears 
she heard only the intense crowded stillness 
of three o’clock. She wondered where 
Knowleton slept, remembered that his bed- 
room was over in-the other wing just be- 
yond his mother’s.’ She was alone over 
here—or was she? 

With a little gasp she slid down into bed 
again and lay listening. Not since child- 
hood had she been afraid of the dark, but 
the unforeseen presence of someone next 
door startled her and sent her imagination 
racing through a host of mystery stories 
that at one time or another had whiled 
away a long afternoon. 

She heard the clock strike four and found 
she was very tired. A curtain drifted slowly 
down in front of her imagination, and 
changing her position she fell suddenly to 
sleep. 

Next morning, walking with Knowleton 
under starry frosted bushes in one of the 
bare gardens, she grew quite light-hearted 
and wondered at her depression of the night 
before. Probably all families seemed odd 
when one visited them for the first time in 
such an intimate capacity. Yet her de- 
termination that she and Knowleton were 
going to live elsewhere than with the white 
dogs and the jumpy little man was not 
abated. And if the near-by Westchester 
County society was typified by the chilly 
crowd she had met at the dance 

“The family,” said Knowleton, “must 
seem rather unusual. I’ve been brought 
up in an odd atmosphere, I suppose, but 
mother is really quite normal outside of her 
penchant for poodles in great quantities, 
and father in spite of his eccentricities seems 
to hold a secure position in Wall Street.” 

“‘Knowleton,”’ she demanded suddenly, 
‘‘who lives in the room next door to me?” 

Did he start and flush slightly—or was 
that her imagination? 

‘Because,’ she went on deliberately, 
“I’m almost sure I heard someone crying in 
there during the night. It sounded like a 
child, Knowleton.”’ 

‘‘There’s no one in there,”’ he said decid- 
edly. ‘‘It was either your imagination or 
something you ate. Or possibly one of the 
maids was sick.” 

Seeming to dismiss the matter without 
effort he changed the subject. 

The day passed quickly. At lunch Mr. 
Whitney seemed to have forgotten his 
temper of the previous night; he was as? 
nervously enthusiastic as ever; and watch-, 
ing him Myra again had that impression 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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Just as if you selected the sweets inthe Sampler 
from ten different packages of Whibnan's 


CONTENTS OF SAMPLER 


“Fussy” Chocolates 

Chocolate-covered Mint Marshmallows 
Chocolate Caramels 

Honey White Nougat 

1842 Bitter Sweet Chocolates 
Chocolate-covered Liquid Cherries 
Assorted Milk Chocolates 

Chocolate Cream Mints 

Jordan Almonds 

Chocolate-covered Almonds 


The candies in the Sampler were really selected by the 
millions of Americans who have enjoyed Whitman’s: since 
1842. We packed selections from ten of our best-liked 
packages in the Sampler— sweets assorted just right for most 
people, and a charming introduction to ten separate Whitman 
products. 


Selected stores everywhere (usually the best Drug Store) are agents 
for the sale of the Sampler and the other Whitman packages. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN € SON, Inc. Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Sole makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
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The Metal Workers of New England 
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L cast was an iron quart pot. 








in brass and iron on the continent, making divers models for many domestic 
implements and common tools. Tradition has it that the first article actually 





LTHOUGH New England is richly endowed 

with many natural resources, her picturesque 
mountains yield no raw materials in iron and metals 
from which to manufacture the master-wrought 
implements and tools for which she is famed. Yet 
New England, dependent though she is on other 
regions for these raw materials, in the man-skill to 
fashion them has always stood in the lead. 


Today New England is thickly dotted with estab- 
lishments making tools of such precision and accuracy 
that in this field’she remains unrivalled. Craftsman- 
ship in mechanics—inventive genius—these are her 
manufacturing assets. They account for the recent 
return to New England of smelting in certain indus- 
tries, and afford Massachusetts, far from the seat of 
supply, a fundamental advantage to offsét this difh- 
culty in competing with Pittsburgh and St. Louis in 
the making of freight cars. 


ey 


So in all manufactures where the manipulation 


Weeden records that a Joseph Jenks at Lynn, in 1642, was the first worker 
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of iron and steel counts—in the making of foundry 
and machine shop tools, firearms, cutlery and silver- 
ware—New England workmanship is prized. Today 
Connecticut produces 40% of the country’s supply 
of brass and bronze manufactures, and Massachusetts 
nine-tenths of all the textile machinery made. 


To other industries throughout the country, New 
England offers a similar solution where skilled, ex- 
perienced and reliable labor is a deciding factor in 
production. 


As a member of the Federal Reserve System, the 
Old Colony Trust Company is prepared to handle 
all collections, often with a saving of time and interest 
to its cea In addition, its world wide banking 
connections enable it to finance foreign trade enter- 
prises, issue commercial credits, sell bills of exchange 
and furnish reliable information on business conditions 
everywhere. 


OLp CoLony TRusT COMPANY 
BOSTON 
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that she had seen him somewhere before. 
She and Knowleton paid another visit to 
Mrs. Whitney—and again the poodles 
stirred uneasily and set up a barking, to be 
summarily silenced by. the harsh throaty 
voice. - The conversation was short and of 
inquisitional flavor. It was terminated as 
before by the lady’s drowsy eyelids and a 
pean of farewell from the dogs. 

In the evening she found that Mr. Whit- 
ney had insisted on organizing an informal 
neighborhood vaudeville. A stage had been 
erected in the ballroom and Myra sat 
beside Knowletoh in the front row and 
watched proceedings curiously. Two slim 
and haughty ladies sang, a man performed 
some ancient card tricks, a girl gave imper- 
sonations, and then to Myra’s astonish- 
ment Mr. Whitney appeared and did a 
rather effective buck-and-wing dance. 
There was something inexpressibly weird in 
the motion of the well-known financier 
flitting solemnly back and forth across the 
stage on his tiny feet. Yet he danced well, 
with an effortless grace and an unexpected 
suppleness, and he was rewarded with a 
storm of applause. 

In the half dark the lady on her left sud- 
denly spoke to her. 

“Mr. Whitney is passing the word along 
that he wants to see you behind the scenes.”’ 

Puzzled, Myra rose and ascended the side 
flight of stairs that led to the raised plat- 
form. Her host was waiting for her anx- 
iously. 

“Ah,” he chuckled, ‘‘splendid!” 

He held out his hand, and wonderingly 
she took it. Before she realized his inten- 
tion he had half led, half drawn her out on 
to the stage. The spotlight’s glare bathed 
them, and the ripple of conversation wash- 
ing the audience ceased. The faces before 
her were pallid splotches on the gloom and 
she felt her ears burning as she waited for 
Mr. Whitney to speak. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, 
“most of you know Miss Myra Harper. 
You had the honor of meeting her last 
night. She is a delicious girl, I assure you. 
I am in a position to know. She intends to 
become the wife of my son.” 

He paused and nodded and began clap- 
ping his hands. The audience immediately 
took up the clapping and Myra stood there 
in motionless horror, overcome by the most 
violent confusion of her life. 

The piping voice went on: ‘‘Miss Har- 
per is not only beautiful but talented. Last 
night she confided to me that she sang. 
I asked whether she preferred the opera, 
the ballad or the popular song, and she 
confessed that her taste ran to the latter. 
Miss Harper will now favor us with a pop- 
ular song.”’ 

And then Myra was standing alone on 
the stage, rigid with embarrassment. She 
fancied that on the faces in front of her she 
saw critical expectation, boredom, ironic 
disapproval. Surely this was the height of 
bad form—to drop a guest unprepared into 
such a situation. 

In the first hush she considered a word 
or two explaining that Mr. Whitney had 
been under a misapprehension—then anger 
came to her assistance. She tossed her head 
and those in front saw her lips close to- 
gether sharply. 

Advancing to the platform’s edge she 
said succinctly to the orchestra leader: 
“Have you got Wave That Wishbone?” 

“‘Lemme see. Yes, we got it.’’ 

“All right. Let’s go!” 

She hurriedly reviewed the words, which 
she had learned quite by accident at a dull 
house party the previous summer. It was 
perhaps not the song she would have chosen 
for her first public appearance, but it would 
have to do. She smiled radiantly, nodded 
at the orchestra leader and began the verse 
in a light clear alto. 

As she sang a spirit of ironic humor 
slowly took possession of her—a desire to 
give them all a run for their money. And 
she did. She injected an East Side snarl into 
every word of slang; she ragged; she shim- 
mied; she did a tickle-toe step she had 
learned once in an amateur musical com- 
edy; and in a burst of inspiration finished 
up in an Al Jolson position, on her knees 
with her arms stretched out to her audi- 
ence in syncopated appeal. 

_ Then she rose, bowed and left the stage. 

For an instant there was silence, the 
silence of a cold tomb; then perhaps half a 
dozen hands joined in a faint, perfunctory 
applause that in a second had died com- 
pletely away. 

“Heavens!” thought Myra. ‘Was it as 
bad as all that? Or did I shock ’em?” 
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Mr. Whitney, however, seemed de- 
lighted. He was waiting for her in the 
wings and seizing her hand shook it enthu- 
siastically. 

“Quite wonderful!’ he chuckled. ‘You 
are a delightful little actress—and you'll 
be a valuable addition to our little plays. 
Would you like to give an encore?” 

“No!” said Myra shortly, and turned 
away. 

In a shadowy corner she waited until the 
crowd had filed out, with an angry unwill- 


ingness to face them immediately after 


their rejection of her effort. 

When the ballroom was quite empty she 
walked slowly up the stairs, and there she 
came upon Knowleton and-Mr. Whitney 
alone in the dark hall, evidently engaged in 
a heated argument. 

They ceased when she appeared and 
looked toward her eagerly. 

“Myra,” said Mr. Whitney, ‘“Knowle- 
ton wants to talk to you.” 

“Father,” said Knowleton intensely, “‘I 
ask you B 

*“Silence!”’ cried his father, his voice as- 
cending testily. ‘‘You’ll do your duty— 
now.” 

Knowleton cast one more appealing 
glance at him, but Mr. Whitney only shook 
his head excitedly and, turning, disap- 
peared phantomlike up the stairs. 

Knowleton stood silent a moment and 
finally with a look of dogged determination 
took her hand-and led her toward a room 
that opened off the hall at the back. The 
yellow light fell through the door after 
them and she found herself in a dark wide 
chamber where she could just distinguish 
on the walls great square shapes which'she 
took to be-frames. Knowleton pressed a 
button, and immediately forty portraits 
sprang into life—old gallants from colonial 
days, ladies with floppity Gainsborough 
hats, fat: women with ruffs and placid 
clasped hands. 

She turned to Knowleton inquiringly, 
but he led her forward to a row of pictures 
on the side. 

“Myra,” he said slowly and painfully, 
“there’s something I have to tell you. 
These’’—he indicated the pictures with his 
hand—“‘are family portraits.” 

There were seven of them, three men and 
three women, all of them of the period just 
before the Civil War. The one in the mid- 
dle, however, was hidden by crimson-velvet 
curtains. 

“Tronic as it may seem,’ continued 
Knowleton steadily, ‘“‘that frame contains 
a picture of my great-grandmother.”’ 

Reaching out, he pulled a little silken 
cord and the curtains parted, to expose a 
portrait of a lady dressed as a European 
but with the unmistakable featufes of a 
Chinese. 

“My great-grandfather, you see, was an 
Australian tea importer. He met his future 
wife in Hong-Kong.”’ 

Myra’s brain was whirling. She had a 
sudden vision of Mr. Whitney’s yellowish 
face, peculiar eyebrows and tiny hands and 
feet—she remembered ghastly tales she had 
heard of reversions to type—of Chinese 
babies—and then with a final surge of hor- 
ror she thought of that sudden hushed cry 
in the night. She gasped, her knees seemed 
to crumple up and she sank slowly to the 
floor. 

In a second Knowleton’s arms were 
round her. 

“‘Dearest,dearest!’’ hecried. ‘“‘Ishouldn’t 
have told you! Ishouldn’t have told you!” 

As he said this Myra knew definitely and 
unmistakably that she could never marry 
him, and when she realized it she cast at 
him a wild pitiful look, and for the first time 
in her life fainted dead away. 





Iv 


HEN she next recovered full con- 

sciousness she was in bed. She im- 
agined a maid had undressed her, for on 
turning up the reading lamp she saw that 
her clothes had been neatly put away. For 
a minute she lay there, listening idly while 
the hall clock struck two, and then her 
overwrought nerves jumped in terror as she 
heard again that child’s cry from the room 
next door. The morning seemed suddenly 
infinitely far away. There was some shad- 
owy secret near her—her feverish imagina- 
tion pictured a Chinese child brought up 
there in the half dark. 

In a quick panic she crept into a negligee 
and, throwing open the door, slipped down 
the corridor toward Knowleton’s room. It 
was very dark in the other wing, but when 
she pushed open his door she could see by 
the faint hall light that his bed was empty 
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—the mark of 
good overcoats 


OUR overcoat must be right, 
right in style, workmanship and 
adaptability to the various con- 
ditions under which you wear it. 


Overcoats which bear the 
“R & W” mark are the master- 
pieces of exceptional artists; the 
product of skilled workers of long 
experience, and are manufactured 
in a place where sunshine and ideal 
working conditions inspire the best. 


All “R & W” overcoats are 
shower-proof. They are sold by 
leading dealers everywhere. 


Makers of good Overcoats, Raincoats, 
Trousers, Day and Evening Waistcoats, 
Smoking Jackets, Bath Robes, Summer 
Clothing, Golf and Automobile Apparel 


Gy 


Rosenwald & Weil 


Clothing Specialties 
PRODUCT OF THE DAYLIGHT SHOPS 
Chicago New York 
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“MAKES LIFE’S WALK EASY” 


Ask Crossett Shoe Dealer for Booklet: ‘‘SHozs—THEIR CARE’’ 
Lewis A. Crosserr Co., North Abington, Mass. 
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March Rain Hints 


N rainy days wear sturdy out-door 


Wear rubbers. And when 


you get home don’t dry your shoes by 


shoes. 
artificial heat. Let them dry naturally on 
shoe trees. Then will you get the most wear. 


Wear in a shoe is hidden. Hence the 
necessity of a brand that means something 
to you when selecting a shoe. ‘The name 


CROSSETT on your shoes is a definite 


guarantee of full value and longer wear. 


TRADE MARK 
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and had not been slept in. Her terror in- 
creased. What could take him out at this 
hour of the night? She started for Mrs. 
Whitney’s room, but at the thought of the 
dogs and her bare ankles she gave a little 
discouraged cry and passed by the door. 

Then she suddenly heard the sound of 
Knowleton’s voice issuing from a faint 
crack of light far down the corridor, and 
with a glow of joy she fled toward it. When 
she was within a foot of the door she found 
she could see through the crack—and after 
one glance all thought of entering left her. 

Before an open fire, his head bowed in an 
attitude of great dejection, stood Knowle- 
ton, and in the corner, feet perched on the 
table, sat Mr. Whitney in his shirt sleeves, 
very quiet and calm, and pulling content- 
edly on a huge black pipe. Seated on the 
table was a part of Mrs. Whitney—that is, 
Mrs. Whitney without any hair. Out of the 
familiar great bust projected Mrs. Whit- 
ney’s head, but she was bald; on her cheeks 
was the faint stubble of a beard, and in her 
mouth was a large black cigar, which she 
was puffing with obvious enjoyment. 

““A thousand,” groaned Knowleton as if 
in answer to a question. “‘Say twenty-five 
hundred and you'll be nearer the truth. I 
got a bill from the Graham Kennels to-day 
for those poodle dogs. They’re soaking me 
two hundred and saying that they’ve got to 
have ’em back to-morrow.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Whitney in a low 
barytone voice, ‘“‘send ’em back. We're 
through with ’em.” 

“That’s amereitem,’’ continued Knowle- 
ton glumly. ‘Including your salary, and 
Appleton’s here, and that fellow who did 
the chauffeur, and seventy supes for two 
nights, and an orchestra—that’s nearly 
twelve hundred, and then there’s the rent 
on the costumes and that darn Chinese por- 
trait and the bribes to the servants. Lord! 
There'll probably be bills for one thing or 
another coming in for the next month.” 

“Well, then,’ said Appleton, ‘‘for pity’s 
sake pull yourself together and carry it 
through to the end. Take my word for it, 
that girl will be out of the house by twelve 
noon.” 

Knowleton sank into a chair and covered 
his face with his hands. 

“ec Oh eT 

“Brace up! It’s all over. I thought for a 
minute there in the hall that you were 
going to balk at that Chinese business.” 

“Tt was the vaudeville that knocked the 
spots out of me,” groaned Knowleton. “It 
was about the meanest trick ever pulled 
on any girl, and she was so darned game 
about it!” 

‘She had to be,” said Mrs. Whitney cyn- 
ically. 

““Oh, Kelly, if you could have seen the 
girl look at me to-night just before she 
fainted in front of that picture. Lord, I be- 
lieve she loves me! Oh, if you could have 
seen her!” 

Outside Myra flushed crimson. She 
leaned closer to the door, biting her lip 
until she could taste the faintly bitter 
savor of blood. 

“Tf there was anything I could do now,”’ 
continued Knowleton—‘‘anything in the 
world that would smooth it over I believe 
I’d do it.” 

Kelly crossed ponderously over, his bald 
shiny head ludicrous above his feminine 
negligee, and put his hand on Knowleton’s 
shoulder. 

““See here, my boy—your trouble is just 
nerves. Look at it this way: You under- 
took somep’n to get yourself out of an awful 
mess. It’s a cinch the girl was after your 
money—now you’ve beat her at her own 
game an’ saved yourself an unhappy mar- 
riage and your family a lot of suffering. 
Ain’t that so, Appleton?” 

“‘Absolutely!”’ said Appleton emphati- 
eally. ‘Go through with it.” 

‘‘Well,’’ said Knowleton with a dismal 
attempt to be righteous, “‘if she really 
loved me she wouldn’t have let it all affect 
her this much. She’s not marrying my 
family.” 

Appleton laughed. 

“‘T thought we’d tried to make it pretty 
obvious that she is.” 

“Oh, shut up!” cried Knowleton miser- 
ably. 

Myra saw Appleton wink at Kelly. 

‘ At’s right,”’ he said; ‘‘she’s shown she 
was after your money. Well, now then, 
there’s no reason for not going through 
with it. See here. On one side you’ve 
proved she didn’t love you and you're rid 
of her and free as air. She'll creep away 
and never say a word about it—and your 
family never the wiser. On the other side 
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twenty-five hundred thrown to the bow- 
wows, miserable marriage, girl sure to hate 
you as soon as she finds out, and your fam- 
ily all broken up and probably disownin’ 
you for marryin’ her. One big mess, I'll 
tell the world.” 

“You're right,’? admitted Knowleton 
gloomily. ‘‘You’re right, I suppose—but 
oh, the look in that girl’s face! She’s proba- 
bly in there now lying awake, listening to 
the Chinese baby Ad 

Appleton rose and yawned. 

“Wel he began. 

But Myra waited to hear no more. Pull- 
ing her silk kimono close about her she 
sped like lightning down the soft corridor, 
to dive headlong and breathless into her 
room. 

““My heavens!”’ she cried, clenching her 
hands in the darkness. ‘‘My heavens!” 
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UST before dawn Myra drowsed into a 

jumbled dream that seemed to act on 
through interminable hours. She awoke 
about seven and lay listlessly with one 
blue-veined arm hanging over the side of 
the bed. She who had danced in the dawn 
at many proms was very tired. 

A clock outside her door struck the hour, 
and with her nervous start something 
seemed to collapse within her—she turned 
over and began to weep furiously into her 
pillow, her tangled hair spreading like a 
dark aura round her‘head. To her, Myra 
Harper, had been done this cheap vulgar 
hate by a man she had thought shy and 

ind. 

Lacking the courage to come to her and 
tell] her the truth he had gone into the high- 
ways and hired men to frighten her. 

Between her fevered broken sobs she 
tried in vain to comprehend the workings 
of a mind which could have conceived this 
in all its subtlety. Her pride refused to let 
her think of it as a deliberate plan of 
Knowleton’s. It was probably an idea 
fostered by this little actor Appleton or by 
the fat Kelly with his horrible poodles. 
But it was all unspeakable—unthinkable. 
It gave her an intense sense of shame. 

But when she emerged from her room 
at eight o’clock and, disdaining breakfast, 
walked into the garden she was a very self- 
possessed young beauty, with dry cool 
eyes only faintly shadowed. The ground 
was firm and frosty with the promise of 
winter, and she found gray sky and dull air 
vaguely comforting and one with her mood. 
It was a day for thinking and she needed 
to think. 

And then turning a corner suddenly she 
saw Knowleton seated on a stone bench, 
his head in his hands, in an attitude of 
profound dejection. He wore his clothes of 
the night before and it was quite evident 
that he had not been to bed. 

He did not hear her until she was quite 
close to him, and then as a dry twig 
snapped under her heel he looked up wea- 
rily. She saw that the night had played 
havoc with him—his face was deathly pale 
and his eyes were pink arid puffed and 
tired. He jumped up with a look that was 
very like dread. 

““Good morning,” said Myra quietly. 

“Sit down,”’ he began nervously. “Sit 
down; I want to talk to you! I’ve got to 
talk to you.” 


Myra nodded and taking a seat beside 


him on the bench clasped her knees with 
her hands and half closed her eyes. 

““Myra, for heaven’s sake have pity 
on me!” 

She turned wondering eyes on him. 

““What do you mean?” 

He groaned. 

“Myra, I’ve done a ghastly thing—to 
you, to me, to us. I haven’t a word to say 


in favor of myself—I’ve been just rotten. | 


I think it was a sort of madness that came 
over me.” 

“You'll have to give me a clew to what 
you're talking about.” 

“‘Myra—Myra’’—like all large bodies 
his confession seemed difficult to imbue 
with momentum—‘‘Myra—Mr. Whitney 
is not my father.” 

“You mean you were adopted?” 





“No; I mean—Ludlow Whitney is my | 


father, but this man you’ve met isn’t Lud- 
low Whitney.” 

“T know,” said Myra coolly. ‘‘He’s 
Warren Appleton, the actor.” 

Knowleton leaped to his feet. 

*“How on earth 3 

“‘Oh,”’ lied Myra easily, ‘‘I recognized 
him the first night. I saw him five years ago 
in The Swiss Grapefruit.” 

(Concluded on Page 53) 
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the story of the Norman Invasion of England, has its those represented in the Spring displays now at the best 
counterpart in industry today. men’s wear establishments. 
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we Bayeux, Normandy, rests the Bayeux Tapestry The makers of Eagle Shirts strove for an ideal in 
+, —chronicle of an age when human hands and yarn fabrics, an ideal that was not attained till they began 
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on devoted their lives to the attainment of an ideal. taste of man and his centuries-old love of fine fabrics. 
es This famous achievement of Matilda, wife of In no other way could they have produced shirts 
£4 William the Conqueror, who thus gave to posterity so exceptional in design and so artistic in coloring as 
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Goblin Soap ‘“‘Works Wonders.’’ Made with 
pure oriental oils combined with an active element 
which permeates the lather and acts like a fine del- 
icate brush. It gently loosens and removes all dirt, 
érime and stains; cleans out the pores thoroughly 
and safely, leaving the cuticle soft and smooth. 


Toilet 


Goblin gives a rich, copious lather even in hard or 
cold water and rinses easily. You will find Goblin 
a wonder for everyday use in the home, office, fac- 
tory, workshop and garage. Especially recom- 
mended for children and their play-stained hands. 


Bath 


Goblin is great for the bath. Healthful and in- 
vigorating because it thoroughly cleans out the 
pores of the skin. The cake never gets soft or wastes 
away. Goblin is a great economy and can be used 
with full effect down to the last wafer. 


Shampoo 


Goblin is good for the scalp. The bubbly, creamy 
lather thoroughly cleanses the head and leaves a 
feeling of refreshing cleanliness. 

Goblin Soap is an All-Purpose Soap, which meets 
every need. Use it—You will like it. 





If your dealer does not have Goblin Soap, send us his 
name and we will see that you are promptly supplied. 


CUDAHY, 111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


64 Macauley Avenue, Toronto, Canada 


“Everybody Everyday 























(Concluded from Page 50) 

At this Knowleton seemed to collapse 
utterly. He sank down limply on to the 
bench. 

“You knew?” 

“Of course! How could I help it? It sim- 


_ply made me wonder what it was all 


about.” 

With a great effort he tried to pull him- 
self together. 

“T’m going to tell you the whole story, 
Myra.” 

“‘T’m all ears.” 

“Well, it starts with my mother—my 
real one, not the woman with those idiotic 
dogs; she’s an invalid and I’m her only 
child. Her one idea in life has always been 
for me to make a fitting match, and her 


idea of a fitting match centers round social » 


position in England. Her greatest disap- 
pointment was that I wasn’t a girl so I 
could marry a title; instead she wanted to 
drag me to England—marry me off to the 
sister of an earl or the daughter of a duke. 
Why, before she’d let me stay up here 
alone this fall she made me promise I 
wouldn’t go to see any girl more than 
twice. And then I met you.” 

He paused for a second and continued 
earnestly: ‘‘You were the first girl in my 
life whom I ever thought of marrying. You 
intoxicated me, Myra. It was just as 
though you were making me ‘love you by 
some invisible force.” 

“T was,” murmured Myra. 

“Well, that first intoxication lasted a 
week, and then one day a letter came from 
mother saying she was bringing home some 
wonderful English girl, Lady Helena 
Something-or-Other. And the same day a 
man told me that he’d heard I’d been 
caught by the most famous husband hunter 
in New York. Well, between these two 
things I went half crazy. I came into town 
to see you and call it off—got as far as the 
Biltmore entrance and didn’t dare. I 
started wandering down Fifth Avenue like 
a wild man, and then I met Kelly. I told 
him the whole story—and within an hour 
we'd hatched up this ghastly plan. It was 
his plan—all the details. His histrionic in- 
stinct got the better of him and he had me 
thinking it was the kindest way out.” 

“Finish,” commanded Myra crisply. 

“Well, it went splendidly, we thought. 
Everything—the station meeting, the din- 
ner scene, the scream in the night, the 
vaudeville—though I thought that was a 
little too much—until—until Oh, 
Myra, when you fainted under that picture 
and I held you there in my arms, helpless 
as a baby, I knew I loved you. I was sorry 
then, Myra.” 

There was a long pause while she sat 
motionless, her hands still clasping her 
knees—then he burst out with a wild plea 





- of passionate sincerity. 


“Myra!” he cried. “If by any possible 
chance you can bring yourself to forgive 
and forget I’ll marry you when you say, let 
my family go to the devil, and love you all 
my life.’’ 

For a long while she considered, and 


-Knowleton rose and began pacing nerv- 


ously up and down the aisle of bare bushes, 
his hands in his pockets, his tired eyes pa- 
thetic now, and full of dull appeal. And 
then she came to a decision. 

“You're perfectly sure?’’ she asked 
calmly. 

BOY oe 

“Very well, I'll marry you to-day.” 

With her words the atmosphere cleared 
and his troubles seemed to fall from him 
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like a ragged cloak. An Indian summer sun 
drifted out from behind the gray clouds and 
the dry bushes rustled gently in the breeze. 

“It was a bad mistake,” she continued, 
“but if you’re sure you love me now, that’s 
the main thing. We’ll go to town this 
morning, get a license, and I’ll call up my 
cousin, who’s a minister in the First Presby- 
terian Church. We can go West to-night.” 

“Myra!” he cried jubilantly. ‘“‘You’re a 
marvel and I’m not fit to tie your shoe 
strings. I’m going to make up to you for 
this, darling girl.” 

And taking her supple body in his arms 
he covered her face with kisses. 

The next two hours passed in a whirl. 
Myra went to the telephone and called her 
cousin, and then rushed upstairs to pack. 
When she came down a shining roadster 
was waiting miraculously in the drive and 
by ten o’clock they were bowling happily 
toward the city. 

They stopped for a few minutes at the 
City Hall and again at the jeweler’s, and 
then they were in the house of the Rever- 
end Walter Gregory on Sixty-ninth Street, 
where a sanctimonious gentleman with 
twinkling eyes and a slight stutter re- 
ceived them cordially and urged them to 
a breakfast of bacon and eggs before the 
ceremony. 

On the way to the station they stopped 
only long enough to wire Knowleton’s 
father, and then they were sitting in their 
compartment on the Broadway Limited. 

“Darn!” exclaimed Myra. “I forgot my 
bag. Left it at Cousin Walter’s in the ex- 
citement.” . 

“Never mind. We can get a whole new 
outfit in Chicago.” 

She glanced at her wrist watch. 

“T’ve got time to telephone him to send 
it on.” 

She rose. 

“Don’t be long, dear.” 

She leaned down and kissed his forehead. 

“You know I couldn’t. Two minutes, 
honey.” 

Outside Myra ran swiftly along the plat- 
form and up the steel stairs to the great 
waiting room, where a man met her— 
a twinkly-eyed man with a slight stutter. 

“How d-did it go, M-myra?”’ 

“Fine! Oh, Walter, you were splendid! 
I almost wish you’d join the ministry so 
you could officiate when I do get married.” 

““Well—I r-rehearsed for half an hour 
after I g-got your telephone call.” 

“Wish we’d had more time. I’d have had 
him lease an apartment and buy furni- 
ture.” 

“H’m,” chuckled Walter. ‘‘Wonder how 
far he’ll go on his honeymoon.” 

“Oh, he’ll think I’m on the train till he 
gets to Elizabeth.’”’ She shook her little fist 
at the great contour of the marble dome. 
“Oh, he’s getting off too easy—far too 
easy !”’ 

“T haven’t f-figured out what the f-fellow 
did to you, M-myra.”’ 

“You never will, I hope.” 

They had reached the side drive and he 
hailed her a taxicab. 

“You’re an angel!’? beamed Myra. 
“And I can’t thank you enough.” 

“Well, any time I can be of use t-to 
you By the way, what are you going 





to do with all the rings?” 
Myra looked laughingly at her hand. 
“That’s the question,’’ she said. ‘‘I may 
send them to Lady Helena Something-or- 
Other—and—well, I’ve always had astrong 
penchant for souvenirs. 
‘Biltmore,’ Walter.” 


Tell the driver 
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SAVING 
MILLIONS 


American Industry 


HERE isa message for every man in America, — 
a business message. 


During the war a great corporation built an industrial 
plant and manned it with ten thousand workmen. Here 
they toiled grinding out munitions. Maximum production 
was imperative, but it dropped—dropped far below what 
had been expected. 


Experts were engaged to conduct an exhaustive survey 
which developed these facts: 
It was found that 687, of the workers on the non-effective list 
each day were listed because of the venereal diseases. 


Measurements of output showed that a man so infected 
was 33% below normal in production. 


Scientific treatment facilities were introduced at small cost 
by the corporation and 2,000 employees were treated during 
the year. » 
Every man’s output returned to normal after treatment was 
concluded and the men were returned to health! 


The company estimates that the work was worth at least 
$150,000 net for the year in increased production. 


The corporation was urged to these measures by the 
national agencies at work on the American Plan to combat 
venereal ‘diseases. Today more than two thousand other 


‘ corporations have found that it pays. They are conducting 


educational campaigns and are providing treatment facilities. 


Today the United States is rapidly organizing against the 
most dangerous of all plagues. These diseases can be con- 
quered as completely as were smallpox, yellow fever and 
typhoid. It will pay the nation as completely as it pays 
industry. 


Every man and woman must help. The Government has 
declared ita duty of citizenship for everyone to know about 
the American Plan of action. Send today for Will Irwin’s 
absorbing booklet, “Conquering an Old Enemy,” a stirring 
book that should be read by the millions. It explains 
social and economic reasons that obligate you as a citizen 
to back up the campaign. First learn the facts. A copy will 
be, mailed on receipt of ten cents to cover printing and 
mailing. Get it today. 


The AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
105 West Fortieth Street, New York City 


The national agencies codperating in the American Plan 
and backing up the state and local boards of health are: 


The United States Public Health Service, 
The Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board, 
The American Social Hygiene Association, 
The Army and the Navy. 


This advertisement paid for by public spirited men and women who realize that the 
greatest menace to public health can be stamped out! 
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Two-Minute Oat Food 


A Hot, Instant 
Oatmeal 


Already 3-Hour 
Cooked 





Six Breakfasts 


By the Postman—Free 


Let us mail you—and at once—a 
six-dish package of Two-Minute Oat 
Food. 

Simply mail the coupon. 

We have solved the problem of a 
ready-cooked oatmeal. It means in- 
stant oat breakfasts, hot and super- 
cooked. And the most delightful 
oatmeal that you ever tasted. 

Please find it out. 





One Tablespoonful Makes a Dish 


No Waiting 


We cook the oats for you—cook 
them three hours by live steam 
under pressure. 

We cook them so they easily di- 
gest—cook them as you cannot cook 
at home. 

Then we evaporate the oats. In 
this dry, condensed form the cooked 
oats keep fresh. 

You stir them in boiling water. 
Within two minutes they absorb the 
water. The volume is multiplied five- 
fold. One cup makes eight big dishes. 

Then you have steaming oatmeal, 


flavory and fresh, tasting just as it 
came from our cooker. 


A New Flavor 


This Two-Minute Oat Food also 
brings you a new, delightful flavor. 
This comes from the high-heat 
cooking. 

It will give you a new conception 
of how good oats can be. 

Think what it means. 

Hot, super-cooked oats in. two 
minutes. The supreme food made 
doubly enticing. 

Oats that easily digest. 

The food that everyone needs 
made ever-ready for them. 

Millions of mothers have wanted 
this dish. Now that we have it, 
write for it. 

Two-Minute Oat Food is entirely 
new in form and flavor. The product 
is controlled by patent exclusively 
by The Quaker Oats Company, as is 
the process. 

It solves a problem which for dec- 
ades seemed impossible. 


Merely Stir in Boiling Water 


Stir one-half cup in two cups boil- 
ing water. Within two minutes you 
will have four dishes of delicious oat- 
meal, hot and flavory, seemingly 
just cooked. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


Lest You Forget 


Cut out this coupon now. Mail it 
and see how much this new-day oat- 
meal means. Grocers have the full- 


size packages. 





6-Dish Package Free 


The Quaker Oats Company 





1742 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


Mail me a 6-Dish Package of Two- 
Minute Oat Food free. 
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Selected Bears 


R. W. D. McLAUGHLIN writes from 
Woodchopper, Alaska, and wants to 


| know about some bears of his vicinity which 


he is unable to classify: 
“‘T am not satisfied just what kind of bears 


| these are. Two of them would weigh about 
| 600 pounds each when dressed. They are 


brown with the guard hairs tipped with 
gray like the silver fox, only the fox is black 
with silver tips-or gray tips. The other 
bear is one they call a cinnamon and he 
would dress about 450 pounds; brown 
color underneath and the back a cinnamon 
color. Then four years ago I killed a sort 
of freak which no one here can classify. He 
was small, would dress only about 200 
pounds and in color was white.. Do not 
mistake me, for he was not a yellowish 
white, as some call the glacier bear, but 
plain white. I have killed quite a few bears, 
but never saw one like him before, and I 
will be pleased to have your opinion as to 
what these bears ought to be called. 

“T am a prospector and live in the hills 
continuously. At the present time the car- 
ibou- are round my cabin-by the tens of 
thousands. -I am fifty miles out and the 
mountains opposite are above timber line, 
and for miles each way they are covered 
with them: At supper-time they were all 
round my cabin, some not fifty feet from 
the door. Isee quite a few moose every day 
and I witnessed two fights between bulls 
this fall, at close range—it sure was some 
fight too. The sheep are within one day’s 
travel from my cabin. ‘They are the best 


| eating of all the game up here, but the 


hardest to get. There is no sport in getting 


| caribou’ or moose, but sheep and bear are 
| sure some sport. It is war all the time be- 


tween the prospector and the bears. They 
are almost human in figuring out how to 
rob a cache. I wish you would tell me 
about those bears.” 


T have written our Alaska friend that the 
subject of bears is a very much mixed one. 
There are only two actual species of bears 
in North America, the grizzly and the black. 
The grizzly has long claws, sometimes 
almost as long as a man’s finger, but the 
black bear has short claws—of course the 
claws on the front feet are the long ones in 
either species. The black bear may be 
brown or red or almost yellow. Sometimes 
a red or a brown and a black cub may be 
born in the same litter. 

The grizzly may be any color from gray, 
dark brown, almost black, with white tips 
to the hair, down almost to a solid cinna- 
mon or yellowish color. The red color is 
very rare. I am inclined to think that the 
bears with gray-tipped hair were true griz- 
zlies, or what we call silvertips—the silver- 
tip and the grizzly are the same. 

The big Kadiak bears and all the brown 
bears of the Alaska Peninsula and the 
Alaska coast are all grizzlies, all have long 
fore claws, and they come in all sorts of 
colors. The color has nothing to do with 
the species of a bear. Look at his toenails 
in front. 

As to the freak bear, if pure white it was 
perhaps indeed a freak. I have never heard 
of an albino bear, though there are albinos 
in all species, such as white deer, white rac- 
coons, and so on. As I take it our inquirer 
is not within the habitat of the polar bear 
he probably has killed a high-mountain bear 
with long claws and a freak coat. 

In Alaska the local people are fond of 
robes made of what they call the straw 
bear. This is nothing but a small specimen 
of the Kadiak bear, pale yellow or lemon 
colored. These bears usually have very 
fine hair. I have seen many pelts where the 
hair would fall either way, long and free, ac- 
cording to which end of the robe was held 
up. The glacier bear, which no doubt va- 
ries somewhat, usually is described as blue, 
with a white face. That means that the 
coat has a peculiar dark hue, which they 
call blue, as they call certain Alaskan foxes 
blue. The markings of the face of a bear 
have nothing to do with its species. Look 
at the toes—there are all sorts of freaks 
and gradations in color and contour in 
bears, but the toenails decide it. 

I would like to drop in on Brother Mc- 
Laughlin some fall day and have a look at 
some of these bears, sheep, and so on. In 
such case a fellow could describe them 
better at first-hand. 


Disastrous Elk News 


NDER date of October twenty-eighth 
the superintendent of Yellowstone 
Park wrote: 


“The elk are still in a precarious situation 
and it looks as though we would save only 
a few of them. The slaughter that is going 
on outside of the park is simply terrible. 
The trains put on extra baggage cars and 
still they aren’t able to carry away the elk. 
I was told that forty elk spoiled six days 
ago because they could not be shipped. I 


‘think we are up against it at last with the 


elk herd. Old-timers here told me in late 
August that a hard winter was coming on. 
Taking their words literally, I spent $14,- 
000 buying hay, using all-our hay money 
and some of my road money, but nobody 
expected the winter that we are getting. 
On October twenty-third we had the worst 
storm in the history of the park and condi- 
tions. now are those of midwinter. The 
mercury goes below zero every night, the 
elk are down and there are thousands ready 
to leave the park. Over 800 have already 
gone out near Crevice Creek, next-east of 
the Yellowstone River. About 5000 are 
still on the Blacktail: Deer Flats and are 
working down the west side of the Yellow- 
stone. If we can hold them back of Mount 
Everts and on the Flats at Gardiner: until 
thaw comes maybe we can save some of 
them. We are beginning to feed hay in 
order to do this.” 


I have said so much about this elk situa- 
tion in and round Yellowstone Park that I 
am too sad now to try to say much more. 
But the people of America ought to know 
what is becoming-and what soon will have 
become of the last elk herd in America. 
Here is other news of yet worse sort. On 
December fifth I had this word from a 
rancher living twenty miles west of Yel- 
lowstone Park in Idaho: 


“This has been the worst winter ever seen 
in this country—has been going strong ever 
since October twenty-eighth. Everyone is 
short of hay and if we don’t have an early 
spring there will be plenty of skinning be- 
fore spring. The. hunters patrolled the 
park line so strong this fall that no elk came 
out on the west side. They went over the 
Gallatin Pass and were killed by the thou- 
sands and they say they are down in the 
Jackson’s Hole country already after hay. 
Tam afraid this winter will just about wind 
up the elk. The coyotes, wolves and foxes 
are all coming down out of the mountains 
thicker than I ever saw them. I have killed 
fourteen so far and they haven’t got really 
hungry yet.” 


The daily dispatches of December 
eleventh carried the following advice re- 
garding the elk situation: 


“The famous elk herd in Yellowstone 
Park, numbering 30,000 animals, faces ex- 
tinction because of the heaviest snowfall in 
thirty years and the heavy slaughter of ani- 
mals in Montana, where they have been 
driven in search of food, according to Rob- 
ert S. Yard, executive secretary of the 
National Parks Association. Five thou- 
sand animals already have been killed by 
hunters outside the park in the present 
hunting season, which does not close until 
Christmas Eve, Mr. Yard said.” 


Under date of December eleventh I had 
from Washington the following authentic 
advices over the signature of the superin- 
tendent of Yellowstone Park: 


“The Yellowstone elk situation continues | 
bad. Four or five thousand elk have been 
killed by hunters, pothunters, novices, 
children, and so on, and many more have | 
been wounded in the northern herd. The 
slaughter still continues and will not stop 
until the twenty-fourth. In Wyoming the 
season closed December first. There was 
no such slaughter in the southern herd; 
but it looks as if most of the Jackson’s Hole 
herd will die through starvation. A recent | 
telegram from the Hole states that 8000 elk | 
are now down in the valley, 4000 of which 
are near the town of Jackson on the Bio- 
logical Survey elk ranch. The Biological 
Survey and the state have some 1200 tons 
of hay, but this will not last through the 
winter or even halfway through. A thou- 
sand tons more are available, but it will | 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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HERE is yet time to obtain Kahn 

tailored-to-measure clothes for 
Easter —if you get in touch with your 
nearest Kahn dealer—today. 


Thirty years ago the Kahn Tailoring 
Company conceived the belief that the 
finest of custom tailoring can be sold ata 
comparatively attractive price—if pro- 
duced in sufficient volume. 


The evidence that our theory was 
right lies in the success of the Kahn 
Tailoring Company as large producers 
of fine tailored-to-measure garments. 


is Easter 
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2 Wy| application of power a few degrees closer to 
Y £2'| ultimate efficiency—because engineering 
skill and large resources attained new 
curate production—the name“ Torbensen” 
has acquired a significance in the automotive industry 
which is expressed 1n the phrase 


Largest Builder 

in the World of 

Rear Axles for 
Motor lIrucks 








(Continued from Page 54) 
cost fifty dollars a ton to acquire it. This 
means an emergency appropriation of $50,- 
000, which will be extremely hard to get 
from this economizing Congress. 

“As for ourselves, I spent $30,000 buying 
hay for thenorthern herd and am ina posi- 
tion to carry about 4000 elk through the 
winter, provided we can hold the herds be- 
hind the fence at Gardiner. We have a 
very large herd held there now, but the 
fact that 500 head went out of the park the 
other day with their stomachs full of hay 
and were slaughtered is very discouraging 
to us. We are also desperately afraid that 
we will lose our antelope herd.” 


Seeing Things 


P IN a little Wisconsin town, about 
twenty years ago, a man of sardonic 
humor pulled off a sort of Cardiff-giant 
stunt which won for him and his town more 
than a local fame. He made him up a frame 
of timbers and laths, covered it with horse- 
hide and ran up a series of splints on top 
to make a sort of hump or ridge where the 
shoulders ought to be. He worked the nos- 
trils of the horsehide after a fashion of his 
own and fixed on feet to please himself. 
This creature he installed in his barn, 
gravely announcing that he had captured 
‘it in the woods. He said he was blamed if 
he knew what it was unless it was a certain 
animal called a hodag, but he thought it 
ought to be worth about two bits a throw 
to see it. The people fell for it and he made 
quite a little money. 

Out at Henry Lake, Idaho, a local taxi- 
dermist has the mounted skin of an animal 
which was put up without any intent to 
deceive. The local ranchmen, who saw the 
animal before it was skinned, all say they 
do not know whatit was. It isa dark, thin- 
haired animal about as large as a timber 
wolf, but its head and muzzle are much 
like those of the hyena. It no doubt was an 
old wolf, or possibly a cross between the 
wolf and the dog. It was killed in a corral 
where it had undertaken to get a little beef 
for itself. 

I presume every writer and every reader 
of the daily press has at some time in his 
life run across the story of the wild camels 
of Arizona. There never were any wild 
eamels in Arizona, but when there was a 
shortage of news or special features the 
camel story was always good for a column 
or so. Mr. Charles E. Van Loan employed 
the camel story in one of his own short 
sketches. It was one of the jokes of jour- 
nalism all across the country, much like the 
solemn news of the death of the Akhoond of 
Swat. Time was in the old journalism when 
the news passed over the wires late at night 
that the Akhoond of Swat was dead. This 
was about the same as saying that the cable 
news was short and that everybody might 
say good night. 

And now here comes a dispatch from 
Winona, Minnesota, under date of Octo- 
ber eighteenth, reporting—as is not an 
unusual incident to report—the appearance 
in the woods thereabout of a large, strange 
animal, so ferocious that it causes strong 
men to flee. Apparently this strange crea- 
ture has a hidden place in which to hiber- 
nate in the lower end of Winona County. 
A large force of armed men, resolved to sell 
their lives dearly, was also reported as 
eager to rid the community of this unknown 
invader. Of course, details do not lack. 
One man, a local farmer at the edge of the 
infested wood lot, swore that he saw the 
beast plainly; that it was light gray in 
color, with stripes; and about as large as a 
yearling calf. Another man, a merchant, 
trailed this awesome creature with his dogs 
and bayed it in a rocky fastness. Running 
true to newspaper form, the dogs came 
back to their master with their tails be- 
tween their legs. Of course, also, everybody 
believes that this animal escaped from a 
circus. I myself am inclined to think it was 
a cross between a camel and a wolf. 

For one reason or another people are 
always seeing things. In spite of all I can 
do or say, reports continue to come in about 
wild passenger pigeons which have been 
discovered all over the country. The last 
report comes from New Brunswick. No 
skin of the suspected bird, however, ac- 
companies the report. 


The Killing of Eagles 


ET me renew the adjuration of Capt. H. 

W. Shoemaker, of Pennsylvania, to do 
_ what you can to stop the slaughter of 
American eagles along the Alaska coast. 
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By reason of the government bounty offer 
5100 eagles were killed in eighteen months. 
This is an absolutely unnecessary waste 
of life. 

Eagles have killed some of the young 
foxes on one or two fox preserves on Alaska 
islands, though they have never destroyed 
the wild foxes of Alaska in all the centuries 
they have lived together. 

Eagles do kill a few salmon and eat a few 
that are found dead, but in no wise do they 
imperil any salmon fishery. They may kill 
rabbits now and again, but in no sense have 
they been destroyers of wild game. For the 
most part they hang along the coast and 
live on fish life. A dead whale lasts them a 
long while. 

There is no reason on earth why these 
bald eagles—of that species which we have 
been proud to call the bird of freedom, of 
that species which we have put on our 
coinage and our seal—should be destroyed 
under a bounty offered by any branch of 
the American Government. 

It was Captain Shoemaker, by the way, 
who so far as I know was the first man to 
put into print the belief that the best pro- 
tection of game did not consist in any offi- 
cious war upon the enemies of game on the 
part of man himself. Captain Shoemaker’s 
conclusions were that under the old laws of 
Nature the strong specimens survived and 
that the best development of any species 
was in the midst of its natural enemies. His 
theory, bolstered by observation, is entirely 
against the modern proposition that you 
can save quail or grouse by killing crows or 
hawks, or that you can save trout by kill- 
ing pelicans. 

To repeat, a trout on guard against a 
pelican can hide under a rock. A fried 
trout cannot hide under any rock. If you 
want to know where our game is gone 
consult the records of man’s killing, not 
those of the natural enemies of game. 

Camouflaged self-interest certainly will 
not agree with doctrines such as these of 
Captain Shoemaker’s, because we always 
want to believe things which would be pleas- 
ant to us and we all want to kill something. 
The horse-sense truth of it, however, is that 
if we expect to have any sort of abundance 
of game we shall have to restrict our own 
disposition to shoot as much as we can and 
shall have to modify the use of the most 
destructive means of slaughter which we 
have devised. It is but a feeble defense 
that wild game can erect out of its increas- 
ing knowledge of man and his deadliness. 
The mallard learns to dive in three feet of 
water instead of six inches and so uses more 
open water, but heis not safe. The covey of 
quail learns to fly to the densest swamp on 
the covey rise, but it is not safe. The sheep 
go to the highest mountains, the elk to the 
farthest fastnesses of the mountains, but 
they are not safe. Transportation and in- 
vention on the part of man have outrun all 
the resources of our wild game. So it comes 
simply to a question of whether we want it 
or don’t want it. 


Woods for Rod Making 


O YOU know where Bethabara wood 

comes from; or lancewood or green- 
heart or bamboo? I could not have an- 
swered all these questions until lately I ran 
across an old rod maker in the city of Phila- 
delphia who told me some things about 
these different rod-making woods. 

Bethabara comes from Africa, but is now 
also found in South America. It is a very 
dense and heavy wood, and as sometimes 
it is imported in eighteen-foot logs two or 
three feet square it is almost impossible to 
handle it, so it is usually bought in six-foot 
lengths so that it can be handled in ordinary 
cartage. It is then sawed into planks or 
strips for drying. The more slowly it is 
seasoned the better. Isaw Bethabara which 
had been seasoned for twenty years. Beth- 
abara is one of the best materials for an all- 
wood rod. It is more like an oak than a 
mahogany, dense and fine grained. It will 
not take a set so readily even as greenheart, 
though it will not stay so straight as a good 
split-bamboo rod. 

Greenheart—very much prized, espe- 
cially by makers of salmon rods, and for 
many a generation valued in lighter fly 
rods—is another very dense wood, some- 
thing like oak in its grain. It grows in 
British Guiana. I have seen a strip of this 
wood fifteen feet long and an inch square 
which seemed almost as heavy as a steel 
bar. 

This is one of the staple woods for rod 
making, but the amateur rod maker is apt 
to find it rather difficult to get. 
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Trucks; 
Roadsters; 
Limousines — cars 
of every style, every type. 

Each doing the duty for which 
it is intended — bridging time! 

Many are the devices, equip- 
ments and tools designed to ‘‘keep 
the cars running’. For instance the 


“YANKEE” 


Ratchet Breast Drill 


A big time-saver and convenience. 


It appeals to car owners, garage men 
and up-to-date shop workers because it 
speeds up the difficult drilling job. It works 
with splendid efficiency in ways and places 
no other drilling tool can work at all. Saves 
time! Saves the man! 

It has five adjustments: (1) Plain Drill; ( 
Left-hand Ratchet; (3) Right-hand Ratchet; (4 
DOUBLE RATCHET; (5) Gears Locked. 

The DOUBLE RATCHET gives a continuous 
cutting movement to the drill. It drills with every 
motion of the crank, forward and backward, no 
matter how slight. 

The tool has two speeds. Change from one to 
the other is made without removing drill from 
work. A distinctive “Yankee” aid to better and 
easier drilling. 

No, 1555 (pictured). Length 17 in. Three-jaw 
chuck for round drills up to 14” dia. 

No. 555. Length 1714 in. Two-jaw chuck for 
holding both rounds and squares. 

Write for free ‘‘Yankee" Tool Book which pic- 
tures and describes drilling, tapping, boring and 
Screw-driving tools. 


North Bros. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
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Habirshaw Wire—A Dependable 


Carrier of Power 


rc 


ABIRSHAW insulated Wire is a depend- 

able power carrier, constructed with liberal 

factors of safety and subjected to severe 
proving tests before delivery to the electrical 
contractors. 

In the Habirshaw plants there is the same 
precision, an identical high level of technical 
skill, as in great machine shops where accuracy 
within limits of the most minute fraction of an 
inch is a commonplace. There is only the dif- 
ference that Habirshaw engineers and _ oper- 
atives deal in terms of electrical qualities as 
well as physical dimensions. 
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With architects, electrical engineers, elec- 
trical contractors and dealers and central 
station men and throughout the electrical in- 
dustry, Habirshaw is a recognized standard. 

It is a reliable quality test of anything elec- 
trical to ask, “Is it wired with Habirshaw?”’ 


HABIRSHAW 


“Proven by the test of time” 


Insulated Wire & Cable 


For more than thirty years—practically from the beginning of the 
electrical industry—Habirshaw insulated Wire has been accepted 
as a standard of quality all over the world. 


Habirshaw Wire Manufactured t Habirshaw Wire Distributed 
by Wii « S by 
Habirshaw Electric Cable Co. . Western"Electric Company 
Incorporated Incorporated 
10 East 43d Street, New York Offices in All Principal Cities 
' 


Habirshaw Power Cables. 
Cambric and Paper. 


Rubber, Varnished 
Sector and Concentric. 
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Lancewood is not the equal of either 
Bethabara or greenheart, though far more 
commonly seen in the trade. Lancewood 
will take a set much more quickly than 
either of the two other standard materials, 
is lighter and of looser grain. Lancewood 
comes from Cuba. Of late it has almost 
been replaced by dagama wood, commonly 
sold as lancewood, which also grows in 
Cuba. The attainable lancewood has come 
to be too knotty and cross-grained. Dag- 
ama is not even so good as lancewood used 
to be. 

I presume most American men will recall 
that when they were boys they used to 
make bows out of hickory. This is not a 
possible thing in many parts of America to- 
day. Hickory has become very scarce, 
useful and almost indispensable as it is. It 
never had more than a very limited use in 
rod making. Oak, of course, never was used 
in rod making at all, but if it were, where 
would we get it to-day? A few of the South- 
ern States hold the remainder of the com- 
mercial oak of America and the prices are 
going up by leaps and bounds every week. 
There is no limit to the price which oak 
lumber is going to bring in America before 
long. Beech and yew are negligible. 

Osage orange, or bois d’arc as the French 
used to call it, was one of the standard bow 
materials for the American Indians of the 
West and South. I never have seen it used 
in rod making, but should think it might do 
for butt pieces or even second joints, as it 
has a close grain and a very considerable 
resiliency. I don’t know where it could be 
obtained commercially. 

Split bamboo, as most amateur rod mak- 
ers know, is rived or sawed out of two sorts 
of bamboo—Calcutta and Tongking. The 
latter is lighter in color and it is almost ex- 
clusively used in rod making to-day. The 
darker Calcutta bamboo, which at one 
time was preferred by the trade, is now 
not available in commercial quality and 
quantity. The best split-bamboo rods are 
made by hand in whole or in part, though I 
suspect that many of the high-priced hand- 
made rods are much facilitated in their 
making by machine processes. The main 
skill is in selecting the material. As we 
make these rods to-day they usually are 
put together in six strips throughout, with 
the steel of the cane, or the silex side, out- 
side and the pith inside. 


Weights of Game Birds 


EFERRING again to the question of 
the weights of game birds, I may say 
that during the past month I weighed about 
a dozen and a half Canada geese killed in 
Louisiana. With one exception the heaviest 
of these birds was nine pounds and some of 
the young ones weighed as low as seven 
pounds, eight pounds being a fair average. 
There is quite a difference in the size of 
Canada geese. On this hunt a friend killed 
one which was distinctly larger than any 
that we had and which at the time I thought 
was about as large as any goose I had ever 
seen. We had no means of weighing it at 
the time it was killed, but five days later, 
after the entrails had been removed and 
after it had been frozen in storage, it weighed 
nine pounds full. I am pretty sure this bird 
would have weighed ten pounds, possibly 
ten and a half pounds, when killed. 

A sportsman friend, who is a naturalist 
and a close observer and who does not guess 
at anything, states that he has killed a 
goose that weighed sixteen and_three- 
quarters pounds; I cannot say whether this 
was in Dakota or Saskatchewan, but think 
it was in one of these localities. He says 
that he knows of a goose that weighed seven- 
teen and a half pounds. He states also that 
he often weighed canvasbacks which regis- 
tered three and a half pounds and some- 
times three and three-quarters pounds. I 
think all of these figures may be called 
authentic. 


The Lion as a Common Carrier 


HESE are troublous times for thirsty 

folk who do not like to bow to the Hight- 
eenth Amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States. Down in Arkansas the 
other day I saw a flivver which a lawyer 
had taken as his fee for defending a boot- 
legger. While in jail the latter gentleman 
seemed to be mighty uneasy about the car 
for which he had given his lawyer the bill 
of sale. He said he wanted to borrow it 
back so he could just run down home for a 
while. All things considered, the lawyer 
thought it safer to hold onto the car and let 
his man walk home. Meantime the county 
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sheriff had been doing a little investigating. 
He called up the lawyer and asked him to 
stoop down and look up under the car— 
which by this time the lawyer had taken 
into his own dooryard for safekeeping. 
When looked at from underneath it was 
easy to see a false bottom in the car. In the 
compartment thus formed they found 500 
pints of whisky. Some lawyers are lucky. 

It was in Arkansas also that a certain 
large confiscation of liquor was made, some 
of which was so good that all the court offi- 
cials shed tears at the thought of its destruc- 
tion. There was an army and navy hospital 
which had declared its need for nourish- 
ment of this sort and the judge ordered it 
sent there. I amsure that it all got there. 
It is alleged, with what truth I may not 
state, that a certain well-known gentleman 
in Little Rock had some of it in a suitcase, 
with the intention of carrying it personally 
to the hospital above mentioned, so as to be 
sure it got there. A military police in a city 
near a great encampment strolled by and 
picked up this valise, remarking casually 
that it seemed very heavy and asking its 
owner if it had liquor in it. 

“What?” exclaimed that gentleman, 
whose exact rank I need not name. “Do 
you know who I am?” And he explained 
who he was. 

It chanced that the judge who had con- 


demned the liquor heard of this incident> 


and since then, himself altogether innocent 
of the facts, often has joked his friend about 
being taken for a bootlegger by an M. P. I 
tell this story simply because it is too good 
to keep. 

Bootleggers bring liquor into Southern 
cities in long, low, rakish speed cars. If they 
see a flivver full of officers waiting to arrest 
them they simply step on her, run into and 
over the flivver and pass on. They bring 
liquor into town in coffins, in automobiles, in 
butter firkins, in loads of hay, in all sorts of 
things. 

It was in a Southern city, by the way, that 
I heard from a brother sportsman of what 
seems to be the last wrinkle in evading the 
interstate liquor law. I believe the incident 
covered the shipment of liquor from Ken- 
tucky into Western Virginia. It seemed 
that a circus was passing between these two 
states and that a Kentucky friend put two 
or three cases of good liquor into the lion’s 
cage and let it go at that. Nobody was go- 
ing to fool round in the lion’s cage looking 
for contraband goods. After the lion’s cage 
got into West Virginia the local consignee 
went to see the owner of the lion, who of- 
fered proper facilities for searching the cage. 
I don’t know what the lion got out of it for 
his services as common carrier, but every- 
body else was very happy. 

‘* And believe me,” remarked my inform- 
ant, ‘‘the price of lions is going up all 
through the Southern country.” 


Where the Ducks Went 


N SPITE of the extreme high waters of 

the Southern States, covering most of the 
winter grounds, the impression seems to be 
that wild fowl were unusually abundant in 
the fall of 1919. In regard to the astonish- 
ing scarcity of ducks in 1918 many theories 
have been advanced to explain it. No one 
knew where the ducks had gone. I think 
that this letter from Mr. John E. Kelly, 
written from Tennessee, comes about as 
close to explaining the matter as anything 
I have seen: 


“Please permit me to express my appre- 
ciation of the articles on the need for preser- 
vation of the game of this country if it is 
not all to go in the course of a few years the 
way of the dodo and the bison. The game 
hog should be enmeshed in laws to such ex- 
tent that he would either abandon the sport 
or his habit—the former preferred—for I 
doubt the cure were he to be given oppor- 
tunity to indulge himself. 

“T noted a statement that ducks were 
scarce during 1918, reappeared in 1919, 
and that what became of them during the 
former year remained in some doubt. Iam 
not anything of an authority on wild ani- 
mals or birds, but during the winter of 1918 
an unprecedented migration of wild ducks 
settled in Northern Mexico, where I live 
part of the time. The River Conchos and 
all its tributaries were choked with mal- 
lards, teal and three or four other varieties. 
There always are ducks in Mexico in that 
season, but not in such numbers or so far 
inland. Even far into the Sierra Madres, at 
Temosachie, the squadrons followed each 
other in unbroken succession for days down 

(Concluded on Page 60) 
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True—here is the only car you can buy whose gears are shifted electrically 
and whose motor is made of aluminum—two almost unanswerable reasons 
why your next car should be a Premier. 


But the real reasons why you should buy  well-bred people of America saw this car 
a Premier are far more basic. at the New York and Chicago shows, and 
it spoke to them — in their own language. 
With the result that, at this moment, the 
great Premier factory, with its reinforce- 





Buy a Premier, because it is the one car 
that has openly challenged Europe to make 


Showing the exhaust side of Premier’s 


. j exclusive aluminum engine. Note 
ments of men, money and machinery, is its simplicity and the cleanli- 


hard pressed to meet even a fraction of ness of its design. Also note 


good her claim to supremacy in the fine car 
field—and by sheer mechanical superiority 


the convenience and logi- 
cal position of the 
battery 


has made the challenge stick. the demand for Premier cars. 


Buy a Premier, because there is no prouder par eee 
sf - The mere fact that you are riding in a 


Premier, in preference to a European car, 
not only underwrites your Americanism, 


name in motor car history, or any with a 
richer tradition for worthy conduct on the 


field of usage. but proclaims you a person of discernment, 


Buy a Premier, because of its silent appeal of good taste, and appreciation of true 
to the human passion for BEAUTY. The _ engineering. 
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(Concluded from Page 58) 
from the north. May not this be a partial 
explanation of the wintering place of the 
ducks if I read your interesting account 
aright? 

“Tn fact, while on the subject of the grow- 
ing scarcity of game, conditions in Mexico 
the past nine years, though extremely un- 
favorable to enterprise due to the activity 
of smugglers in supplying the bandits with 
munitions to carry out their raids, have fa- 
vored the wild animals to an unheard-of 
extent. The crowding of the population 
into the cities has abandoned the plains 
and forests to the occasional roving band of 
Villistas and the animals. Within fifteen 
minutes’ ride in a flivver from a city of 
forty thousand people, on a level plain 
traversed by three railroads and lightly 
covered with mesquite, I have shot ducks, 
geese, the always-present cottontail and 
hare and coyotes. 

“T am told by old hunters that there are 
more wild animals now inhabiting Northern 
Mexico than there have been at any time 
since the war against the usurper, Maxi- 
milian. Certain it is that wolves and bears, 
which in 1910 you would have had to seek 
in the remoter districts of Durango or along 
the divide, are now to be found along the 
tracks of the Mexican Central itself. Last 
year wolves killed a woman in the outskirts 
of the town of Villa Ahumada on the cited 
railroad and I have hunted bear in the 
mountains bordering the Sauz Ranch near 
Encinillas Station. 

“This does not go to replace the loss of 
game in the United States, but it still af- 
fords the hunter a chance to use his skill 
without traveling to Africa. Another 
point—it will be some time before the small 
automobile will carry hunters into every 
nook in the southern republic as you state 
it does here.” 


Outdoor Wear for Women 


ERHAPS everyone has noticed in the 

Western country for the past year or so 
the great tendency on the part of women of 
all ages and sizes to take on masculine 
habiliments for outdoor wear. Breeches 
and a flannel shirt, high boots and a broad 
hat all at once have come to be the costume 
of the outdoor woman in America. It isa 
sensible movement and one which has not in 
the least detracted from the attractiveness 
of the fairer.sex. As has been mentioned 
earlier, in the national parks this sort of 
thing is now almost universal. For motor- 
ing in any dusty country, for camp life or 
outdoor work of any sort the new costume 
is so much better than the old that there is 
no likelihood that lovely woman is going 
back to skirts. 

In the mountain country of the West last 
summer you might have seen all sorts and 
varieties of these costumes. A great many 
young women simply wore the soldiers’ 


Jim’s retort was an unintelligible growl. 
Nellie gave him up temporarily. There 
were lots of nice young men in the post, all 
glad to serve a pretty girl with refresh- 
ments. Nellie reflected that she ought to 
get something out of the evening. She did, 
She got that form of purgatory which is 
woman’s pet solace. 

“Don’t you really like my hat, Jim?” 
came her final impertinent taunt as Jim 
unlocked the door of the McBride flat. 

“‘Can’t say that I do,” growled Jim. 

Then without warning the tears came. 
They came with a rush that swept Nellie 
off her feet and into thc house and left Jim 
staring blankly at the still blanker panels 
of the door. Nellie hurled that beautiful, 
abominable headpiece to the closet shelf. 
She did not care how she handled it. She 
did not care if it fell to the floor and lay 
there all night. She would not care if it 
was ruined, absolutely ruined, so there! 
Wasn’t that just the way things went with 
her whenever she wanted to have an espe- 
cially good time? 

Nellie spent a wretched night. In the 
chill gray morning she crept forth from her 
bed, rubbing swollen, miserable eyes. She 
opened the closet door. 

““My God!” she cried—and she meant it. 

Out from the fuddled mess of shoes on 
the floor crept a small black dog, eyes rolled 
upward in apprehensive mischief, teeth 
shaking a crumpled, tattered wreck, which 
had last night been a dashing turban of 
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breeches laced below the knee, with high 
boots or with putties, the latter being very 
common. Sometimes you could see the 
more or less clumsy khaki riding skirt, or 
divided skirt, which a few years ago came 
to be used more or less in the Western coun- 
try. Like so many American sporting arti- 
cles devised to fill a commercial want, these 
skirts often were crude and unbecoming 
and they never were anywhere near so 
practical as the riding breeches which now 
have nearly replaced them. 

As to the jacket part of the costume, some 
women cling to the shirt waist ; especially 
in hot weather. Others use the khaki- 
colored flannel shirt, which may be found 
cut into waist patterns suitable for women’s 
wear. 

Of late some very nifty little soft-leather 
jackets have come into use, quite com- 
fortable in high altitudes and very light 
as well as warm. Sometimes these Jackets 
have knitted cuffs and collar, sometimes 
the body is of cloth and the sleeves of soft 
leather. This garment is an adaptation of 
the golfing jacket or trap-shooting jacket 
which has come into use among the men in 
the last few years. It is very practical. 

There has been a very great increase in 
the use of leather in army wear and sport- 
ing wear. Fine motoring coats, in pricefrom 
$85 to $125, are made of leather and gabar- 
dine, reversible. A garment of this sort is 
really a very fine thing for a sportsman to 
own as it is a great weather breaker, espe- 
cially when worn over a loose interlining of 
woolen fabric such as the army officers used 
in the field in France. A great many women 
now may be seen wearing this garment, 
made in soft brown leather for their use. 
It makes about as classy a coat for motor- 
ing or driving as a woman can get. The 
officer’s trench coat, the best patterns of 
which were worn by the British Army— 
waterproof mackintosh with wool lining 
and an inner lining of oiled silk—is not 
now, so far as I know, obtainable in our 
country and it is a little bit too mannish 
and military in look for general use among 
the ladies. 

The ordinary costume. of breeches and 
shirt, or jacket, as used by thousands of 
women in the past year, usually was of the 
army khaki. Sometimes you saw special 
costumes made of other cloths. The hats 
were nondescript and according to the fancy 
of the individual wearers, womén of course 
being reluctant to go into absolute uniform 
in anything and insisting each on her own 
individuality in some particular. The foot- 
gear was the weakest point. There is no 
really good sporting boot made for women 
in this country, though I notice that mak- 
ers are coming closer to it every year and 
are improving both in lines and in material. 
Some women wear the heavy and .clumsy 
boots offered to them, but most of them in- 
sist on their own absurd, high-heeled, thin 
shoes. There would be a fine market for an 
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actually well-made light calfskin boot cut 
on sensible lines for women. I do not find 
any putties made properly for women. A 
good sensible calfskin shoe with a six-inch 
top and a well-shaped putty, which would 
not hurt the heel cords, would find a femi- 
nine market to-day at a decent price. Most 
of the shoes offered are too coarse and too 
hard on the feet for women, who by nature 
are daintier than men. 

In all this diversity of feminine apparel 
it occurred to me that sometime I would sit 
down and see if I could think out a sensible 
out-of-door costume with a little snap and 
class to it for the American woman, who is 
the classiest woman of the world. After 
thinking this over for a time without any 
definite results I ran across the whole prop- 
osition all worked out by another man— 
a Chicago army tailor who specializes in 
sport clothing. 

This designer had accepted pretty much 
the same ideas with which I started out. 
The costume must have walking or riding 
boots or shoes with putties. It must have 
breeches after the riding pattern, which 
also is a good walking pattern—tight be- 
low the knee to avoid drag over the knee, 
with plenty of length and width above the 
knee to allow absolute freedom of motion in 
the saddle or on foot. The jacket, as it 
seemed to me and to this designer inde- 
pendently, ought to be long enough for a 
riding coat and of lines and material good 
enough to make it suitable for daily use in 
camp or round resorts of informal sort—a 
coat with some lines to it, leaning to the 
Norfolk effect, with yoke back. Also, it 
seemed to me that there ought to be a skirt 
for the use of those who would prefer that 
while in the hotels or settlements. It was 
when I undertook to try out my ideas on 
my own wife that I ran across this other 
man’s worked-out costume. 

I found that my tailor had already made 
one or two of these costumes and certainly 
they had class—the class which comes with 
individual work instead of slipshod hurry-up 
methods whose object is simply to sell some- 
thing. He had one newidea which had never 
occurred to me and which perhaps will 
be new to you also. His skirt of the same 
forester serge, just a trifle darker than the 
army whipcord in color, was of the same 
material as the breeches and coat. It fell in 


easy lines just to the tops of the shoes. It. 


was provided with a gathering cord which 
would turn it into a cape. It was made to 
button down the front full length. Thus 
the lady wearing the suit with the skirt 
could—if she found it cumbersome for 
walking—take it off after she had left the 
curious crowds. She could adjust it round 
her neck and use it as a cape in case of rain 
or cold. This sounds less practical than it 
really is, and I thought the idea quite sound. 
Certainly the costume itself is a becoming 
one and a practical one, and I think its use, 
or the use of one resembling it, would be a 
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henna velvet trimmed with ostrich feathers. 
The ostrich band trailed now between 
Punkins’ forepaws—that is, as much of it as 
was not scattered in bits without and within 
his wicked body. Punkins was really very 
funny as he stood there wagging his stump 
of a tail and giving spasmodic shakes to the 
remains of the turban. Punkins was prob- 
ably in for a severe stomach ache too. But 
Nellie wasted neither laughter nor sym- 
pathy. With trembling fingers she pulled 
the spoils away, heeding not at all the dog’s 
yelp of protest at being robbed of what had 
consoled him through long lonely hours of 
darkness. 

At the window Nellie took inventory. 
Never had she seen a hat so utterly devas- 
tated. Only the frame and the label re- 
mained intact. The velvet had been pulled 
away from the wires by Punkins’ sharp 
teeth; it hung in pulpy patches, sodden 
from Punkins’ wet mouth; the ruin of its 
texture was only emphasized by occasional 
bright dry spots. The ostrich band and the 
ribbon that had held it in place were more 
hopelessly gone than the velvet. 

‘“‘What am I going to do?” whispered 
Nellie to the cold gray world outside her 
window. 

For the first time she realized the awful- 
ness of her reckless deed of the day before. 
If to every criminal there came such a chill 
dead weight of realization and of fear at an 
irrevocable offense against law and order, 
crime would die a natural death. Why 


had she taken the miserable thing in the 
first place? Didn’t she know that was 
common stealing? How had she dared to 
do such a thing? And why, oh, why, after 
she had gone too far to recall her act, hadn’t 
she put the hat away carefully when she 
went to bed? Spilt-milk questions are im- 
possible of answer. The Lord only knew 
Nellie’s reasons, and she hoped He could 
find better ones than she could produce. 

What would they do with her at the 
store when they found it out? That the 
theft would be discovered went without 
saying. She could hear Miss Cluney now 
yelling all over the place for that Paris 
model in henna velvet. And somebody 
from the workroom would say she had seen 
Nellie brushing it and Miss Cluney would 
remember then that Nellie had taken it to 
put away. Maybe some of the girls had 
seen Nellie sneak that bundle under her 
coat. Maybe Nellie’s coat had slipped a 
bit at the hall and Miss Cluney had caught 
a glimpse of the gay velvet in her lap. Was 
that why Miss Cluney had smiled so 
strangely and pointed Nellie out to San- 
dersen? 

In that case the very least that could 
happen to Nellie was the loss of her job. 
Losing it in such a way would mean that 
she could not get into another first-class 
millinery establishment, and so good-by, 
career! Furthermore, Jim would learn of 
her disgrace and would be so ashamed of 
her! Jim might be funny and grouchy, but 
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revelation to the average outdoor woman 
who has clung to skirts all her life. 

I saw at this same place some other 
things which indicate the onward and up- 
ward tendency in American sporting wear. 
There was a three-quarter-length coat of 
soft horsehide, lined with silk poplin, which 
made a nice thing for a woman to wear 
while motoring or driving. There was a 
soft chamois vest—chamois, of course, being 
sheepskin dyed brown—with soft-leather 
sleeves and a roll collar, with an inside flap 
which comes up over the chest and the 
neck. Two slanted vest pockets with but- 
tons gave snap to this garment. 

The best-cut canvas.coats sold in Amer- 
ica formerly were made in England. The 
American canvas shooting coat never had 
much style to it, though it was very prac- 
tical; and for a generation or more we have 
incased our legs in just whatever we could 
find, usually hanging on to the old long- 
legged trousers, which get wet at the 
bottom and draw heavily over the knee. 
Anyone can well remember the time when 
a man was sneered at who wore knicker- 
bockers or riding breeches—he was called 
a dude. 

To-day this very sensible form of gar- 
ment is coming into general use for walking 
as well as riding. Not everyone can cut 
good breeches of this sort. They must 
be built especially long in the back as well 
as roomy in the hips, so that one can raise 
his foot to climb over a log or can stoop 
readily in a pit or blind or sit comfortably 
in the saddle. Made in good Bedford cords, 
there is nothing better for all-round wear 
in the world, whether for walking or riding, 
motoring or boating, than the army breeches 
which the late war has left so common all 
over the world. 

As for this three-piece costume for 
women, I presume it will appear in many 
variants from different sources. Its class 
depends upon the cutter, of course. Its 
expensiveness to-day will bar a great many 
women from buying it, for $125 will pur- 
chase a great deal of candy or chewing gum. 
I believe, however, that it is something 
which has come to stay. Such a costume, 
if worn by a lady absolutely well turned 
out, ought to be finished with a pair of 
custom-made boots or putties, the former 
with asole something like that of the United 
States Army shoe and the top cut with some 
snap and style. A special shoemaker who 
used to do things for me in the dear dead 
past used to charge me twenty dollars for a 
pair of boots. To-day he wants forty-five 
dollars. I presume that milady’s boots, be- 
ing of less acreage, could be purchased for 
about $387.50. Add to this a hat, which 
ought to be procurable at twenty-five or 
thirty dollars, and you see that a simple 
and inexpensive costume can be had which 
will still leave you with carfare out of $200. 
What more can you ask than carfare these 
days? 


he was as straight as a string. Anyhow, 
where would be the man that could under- 
stand Nellie’s side of the story? 

“Nellie!” called Mrs. McBride at the 
door. ‘‘My goodness, ain’t you even up? 
Do you know what time it is?” 

“T’m up,” said Nellie dully. ‘‘I’ll be out 
in a minute.” 

Her teeth were chattering from the cold 
as she turned to the belated process of 
clothing her miserable self. As swiftly as 
she could for numbed, nerveless fingers, she 
slipped into her garments and fastened 
them, washed her woebegone face, combed 
her hair any old way and swallowed her 
breakfast. 

“Don’t forget that hat, Nellie,” re- 
minded her mother. 

“Small danger of forgetting,’ thought 
Nellie. 

Hot coffee, however, had warmed her to 
calmer reasoning. Something she must do. 
She was not of the sort that stand passively 
in the middle of the street and let Fate ride 
them down. So she ripped the velvet loose 
from the frame and cut a sample from a 
dry portion, also another sample from the 
ostrich band and its ribbon. These she 
tucked into her purse. The salvaged frame 
and the labeled lining she laid in a chiffonier 
drawer. The refuse she dropped into a can 
for such things at the car station. 

That morning in the slave quarters— 


that is, in the workroom—Nellie was a’ | 
(Continued on Page 63) 
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Everlastic Roofs. 
are an Asset to Any Building 


Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofs are low in first cost. 
They are quickly and cheaply laid. They are very 
Z durable. ‘They are fire-resisting. They are free 
ern from upkeep trouble and expense. 









eee They are also very artistic. The natural color of the 
$e En ea eegaed non-fading, crushed-slate wearing surface gives tone 
(Four Shingles in One) 


The newest thing in roofing. } and beauty to every building it covers. 
Tough and durable. Made of 


high-grade waterproofing ma- 

terials and surfaced with crush. | Everlastic Roofings are adapted for all steep-roofed 

ed slate in art-shades of red or 

green. When laid they look buildings. They represent the manufacturing skill 

exactly like individual shingles 4 

and make a roof worthy of the | and practical experience gained by The Barrett 

finest buildings. Weather and | 

fire-resisting to a high degree. Company during sixty successful years in the roofing LV CRARON 


Need no painting. 


business. 
Everlastic Tylike Shingles 


q 
Same material and art-finish t 
| 
k 
t 


No matter what your roofing problem may be, one , 
of the four styles of Everlastic Roofings described i 
fictca Actisieiad- toot of at the left will meet it with a maximum of economy 

Tylike Shingles is far more ' and satisfaction. 


beautiful than an ordinary 


(red or green) as the Multi- 
Shingles, but made in indi- 


shingle roof and, in addition, 


[ 
Sey es a Spectal booklets descriptive of each style, Sree upon 
Everlastic ' request. Specify which you want when writing us. 
Slate-Surfaced Roofing I @ 













The most beautiful and en- |} ms 
during roll roofing made. Sur- | poll ' 
faced with crushed slate in art- i The B a. Company : 
shades of red or green. Very § 


durable, requires no painting. ] New York Giicnae Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Nails and cement in each roll. | Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans 
4 


Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville Seattle 
Salt Lake City Peoria Atlanta Duluth Milwaukee Dallas 
Bangor Washington Johnstown Lebanon Youngstown 
Toledo Columbus’ Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem 

: Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore ‘ 


Everlastic i 
**Rubber’’ Roofing 


One of our most popular roof- 
ings. It is tough, pliable, elas- 
tic, durable and very low in 
price. It is easy to lay; no 
skilled labor required. Nails 
and cement in each roll. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
Vancouver St. John, N. B. 

Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N.S. 
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EDISON 
NEWS NOTES 


People little realize the tremendous fuel saving 
if the use of electricity for cooking were nation- 
wide, 

The Society for Electrical Development esti- 
mates that there are 9,000,000 coal ranges in 
domestic use in the United States, and that 
they consume about 90,000,000 tons of coal 


annually. 












If Electric Ranges replaced these coal ranges 
there would be a saving of about 27,000,000 


tons of coal yearly. 


Another saving of about 25,000,000 tons 
could be made if current that is now available 
for cooking was taken from Central Stations 
that are operated by water power. 


In addition to all of the freight haulage that 
would be released there would be another 
twenty-five percent of the coal saved which is 
now being consumed by the locomotives that 
are hauling the coal. 






































When you build your house or your architect 
prepares specifications, be sure enough elec- 
trical outlets are provided so you can freely 
use household electrical appliances. 














For the convenience of our customers we maintain the following 


SERVICE STATIONS 


Atlanta, 24 Peachtree Arcade 

Boston, 138 Purchase St. 

Chicago, 157 West Lake St. 

Los Angeles, 505 Equitable Bldg. Seattle, Maritime Bldg. 

New York, 147 Waverly Place St. Louis, 1003 Pine St. 
San Francisco, 155 New Montgomery St. 


Ontario, California 


Portland, 412\/, Stark St. 








Salt Lake City, 147 Regent St. 
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It’s so modern! Your kitchen will be the pride of your home—a 


model of cleanliness and convenience—the envy of every house- 
wife who sees it, when you install the Hughes Electric—the very latest in 
Ranges. That is the reason why 45,000 have been installed. 


Some of the more striking advantages of the Hughes Electric Range: 


Canventent At the moment you want to be- 
gin cooking you turn a button; 
instantly the cherry red heat is available. Later if 
you need less heat you turn it to medium or low. 
No preliminaries. Nothing to wait for or fuss about. 
Cool Practically all the heat goes directly into 
the cooking. So little of it escapes into 
the air that the temperature of the room is hardly 
affected. There is no flame; therefore no fumes or 
noxious vapors. The air remains sweet and cool. 
Clean The kitchen is never mussed up by bring- 
ing in fuel or taking out ashes. More- 
over the air carries no greasy soot; take a kettle from 


the Hughes Electric Range any time and wipe the 
bottom with a dainty handkerchief—no trace of 
smudge. The walls remain clean. 
Efhercont The Range shown above (Model 50) 
is competent to do all of the cooking 
for a large family. There are numerous other models 
for various sized families. We want to accentuate 
the fact that this range does the entire cooking. 
rconomicn In many ways an electric range 
makes very sharp economies— 
for instance, in all oven operations the moisture is 
retained so that bread and cake are better and meats 
weigh appreciably more than when roasted otherwise. 


See your Lighting Company and learn how to modernize your kitchen by in- 
stalling the Hughes Electric Range. Ask for a copy of "How to Modernize. q 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 
CHICAGO 


New York 


Ontario, California 


Atlanta 


In Canada, Canadian Edison Appliance Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ontario. 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
model of docility. Action, no matter how 
prosaic the task, seemed to loosen a mite 
the band about her throbbing temples. 

“What’s the matter with you to-day?” 
was the chief trimmer’s ungracious com- 
ment as Nellie sat on the floor meekly 
gathering up a bolt of ribbon that had un- 
rolled its full length. 

Nellie had hoped for something better. 
She had hoped the chief trimmer would say 
she needed Nellie in the workroom that 
afternoon—that somebody else could help 
in the sales department. All morning 
Nellie had kept both ears alert for sounds 
of the commotion that must inevitably 
rise. The day dragged on to noon. Ah, 
well, her trouble was no lighter for the 
respite! Agony prolonged is agony multi- 
plied. 

Nellie went out to lunch with her head 
aching from the strain of suspense and of 
planning the only possible escape. After 
snatching a sandwich and a cup of coffee at 
a counter she went shopping. At a depart- 
ment store she found velvet in just the 
right shade and grosgrain ribbon to match. 
The two purchases ate up a week’s pay, 
but Nellie was anesthetized to mere pecu- 
niary difficulties. For the ostrich band 
she had to risk a visit to the wholesale 
house. She chose Sloan’s, because that 
house allowed the girls from the Shoppe 
the privilege of buying from stock. The 
feather was found, wrapped, and Nellie 
was about to receive it into tremulous 
hands when round the corner popped 
Sandersen. 

If Nellie had opened her tense, tight lips 
she might have achieved a perfect hollow 
laugh of despair. The man recognized her. 
On twenty visits to the Shoppe he had 
walked round her and looked over her 
head; to-day he recognized her. Further- 
more, he came up to speak to her. 

“How’s Miss Cluney?”’ he asked. 

“Fine,’’ managed Nellie, though she had 
not seen the lady and she hoped she never 
would. ‘“‘Excuse me, I’m in an awful hurry. 
I’m late.” 

She snatched up her package and fled. 
When she entered the workroom at the 
Shoppe she found awaiting her a call from 
the sales department. 

“You look peaked to-day,” greeted Miss 
Cluney. “‘You should have left the enter- 
tainment early like I did. Late hours and 
working girls don’t go well together.” 

Nellie did not choose to argue the ques- 
tion. She twisted her wan face into a feeble 
mimicry of asmile. Miss Cluney, however, 
felt chatty. 

“You had more than your share of 
beaux, though,” she said. “One on each 
side of you—and both good-looking. Which 
one is it, you naughty vamp?” 

“Neither,” said Nellie ominously. 

“You mean to say you got more than 
two to choose from? Well, some people do 
hate themselves, don’t they?” 

In her sick soul Nellie wondered how 
anybody of Miss Cluney’s age and dimen- 
sions could be so lost to dignity. And if 
Miss Cluney knew about the hat, how 
could she be so heartless as to expect Nellie 
to rise to repartee? 

“Well, don’t take time out this afternoon 
for a beauty sleep,” was Miss Cluney’s last 
shot. ‘‘For heaven’s sake, don’t let’s get 
into another mess like yesterday.” 

Nellie wondered which one of the idle 
beauties in the rapidly filling room was 
going to suggest a henna velvet turban to 
Miss Cluney or her accomplices. Two 
o'clock came, three o’clock, four o’clock; 
and never a word of that hat. Shortly be- 
fore five Miss Cluney was called to the 
telephone. 

“Yes, this is Miss Cluney,”’ Nellie heard 
her say in dulcet professional tones. ‘‘ That 
turban you tried on yesterday? Oh, you 
mean the little Paris model of henna velvet. 
No, I don’t think it has been sold—I’m sure 
ithasn’t. Really I think you’re wise in order- 
ing it. With just the right color in your 
costume, it ought to be elegant on you. All 
right, I’ll look it up and send it out to- 
morrow—special, yes, ma’am. Thank you.” 

“Well, what do you know about that?” 
gasped Miss Cluney, turning from the 
phone. “That was Miss Willette, you 
know, the one that was in here yesterday 
and asked you to try on that turban. She’s 
decided she wants it after all.’’ 

Nellie was on her knees before a deep 
drawer filled with children’s hats. She was 
thankful that the blow had not caught her 
standing. Out of the corner of her eye she 
watched Miss Cluney making aimless and 
fruitless search among the cases. 
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“Tf I could ever teach those girls to put 
things away where they belong!’”’ fumed 
Miss Cluney. ‘‘Now where do you suppose 
that hat has gone to? Miss McBride, you 
put it away yesterday. What did you do 
with it? I’m in a hurry. You look it up 
and see that it’s packed for delivery to- 
morrow, will you?” 

“All right,” said Nellie, drawing herself 
up by the edge of the drawer. She was 
still not sure of the adequacy of her limbs. 
Under the circumstances she made a fairly 
good pretense of thoroughly searching the 
stock on display. Presently she appeared 
at the end of a room carrying a large striped 
hatbox. 

“Did you find it?” asked one of the girls 
who had overheard Miss Cluney’s order. 

“Sure,” said Nellie. ‘It’s ripped in one 
spot, so I’m putting it out in the workroom 
till I can mend it in the morning. I thought 
I’d wrap it up so nobody would get hold of 
it and sell it, maybe.” 

She placed the large box—filled with 
tissue paper and labeled ‘“‘Sold’?—under 
the end of the worktable where occasionally 
she was permitted to sit. Then she gath- 
ered up her purchases and went home. 

“One day gone,’ she counted. 

At home her mother was waiting in the 
little front hall, from which Punkins was 
conspicuously absent. Mrs. McBride’s face 
was a code signal of distress. ; 

““What’s the matter?” asked Nellie. 

“It’s the dog,’’ wailed Mrs. McBride. 
“Oh, the poor little thing!” 

“Punkins? Where is he?” 

“Down in the basement—dead!” 

Mrs. McBride turned and led the way to 
the steps, Nellie following. Presently they 
stood by a strip of old carpeting where 
Punkins lay cold and stiff, his puppy frisk- 
ings ended. 

“T got a doctor,” said Mrs. McBride. 
“He said the dog had eat something that 
poisoned him.” 

“Dead!” said Nellie softly. ‘Dead!’ 
And she thought how like to Punkins was 
her soul. Something had died in her, too, 
that day. She would never be frivolous 
again. ‘‘Dead!” 

“T knew you’d take it hard,’’ mourned 
Mrs. McBride, ‘‘but I did everything I 
could. I'll get the garbage collector to 
carry him off to-morrow.” 

After supper, while Mr. and Mrs. 
McBride went to the movies, Nellie shut 
herself up in her room to sew. No artist 
ever approached the task of creation with 
heavier reluctance or more wavering uncer- 
tainty as to his own powers. 

“But Tve got to do it!’ she told her 
sinking soul. ‘I’ve just got to do it! 
we other way is there? It’s that or 
jail!” 

What a blessing that she had studied the 
hateful, tempting hat so minutely, even to 
the placing of the stitches! Long ago she 
had decided just how the velvet had been 
draped over the crown and how the ma- 
terial had been cut and seamed to fit the 
frame of the brim. She spread the new 
velvet out on her bed. Its silken surface 
caressed her finger tips. Nellie admitted 
grudgingly that it was good-looking stuff. 
It ought to have been, considering what it 
cost. She didn’t have one inch to spare. 
Suppose she spoiled it! 

She was advancing cautiously with her 
scissors when she heard her father and her 
mother at the front door. Two hours—and 
she had only begun! 

““Go to bed, Nellie,’ said her mother in 
the hall. “You was up late last night, you 
know.” 

“I’m going,” said Nellie, and folded a 
towel against the crack of the door. 

After the decisive cutting Nellie worked 
more steadily—but still slowly and with 
terrible concentration. Her whole head 
seemed on fire except for that tight pressing 
band about her temples. Once when she 
put her hand up to her burning forehead 
she noticed that the fingers were damp and 
cold and that her wrist shook. It was three 
o’clock when she took the last stitch that 
fastened the lining, with its gold label, to 
her own creation. She was too exhausted 
to know whether she had succeeded or not. 
Putting the hat away carefully on the closet 
shelf, she did not even remember that 
Punkins was beyond all mischief now. She 
crawled into bed—to lie in a sort of shiver- 
ing stupor until morning. 

On rising very early she felt unaccount- 
ably relieved. It was as if she had been 
crossing one of those narrow, unstable 
bridges over a mountain chasm as she had 
seen done in the movie serials, and now 
when only a step or two remained between 
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her and safety the awful dizzying fear had 
departed, leaving her quite peaceful, though 
very tired and shaky. But it was silly to 
feel so secure when another step was still 
to be taken and had best be taken with 
exceeding care, she admonished herself, 

Accordingly she traveled downtown a 
full half hour earlier than her accustomed 
time, though that was early enough in all 
conscience, She was the first employee to 
enter the Shoppe. As she packed the hat 
in its box Nellie had one wee, precious mo- 
ment of vainglory. She did wish Miss 
Cluney or the chief trimmer could see 
what she had done. If ever anybody in the 
Shoppe, not excluding the two above- 
mentioned arbiters, had ever turned out a 
copy like that, she—Nellie—had been 
absent on the day. Nellie did not know 
whether she could do so well again—she 
hoped she would never have the same 
incentive, but she did know that she had 
done an excellent piece of work for once in 
her life anyhow. The hat was a beauty, if 
she did say it, and worthy of its label. 

Still Nellie did not linger to give Miss 
Cluney or the head trimmer an opportunity 
to pass judgment. She hustled the box 
down to the delivery department according 
to Miss Cluney’s instructions, saw it 
stamped and put out for special delivery 
and resigned her fate to Providence, kind 
or unkind, as events should prove. She’d 
done all she could, she was sure. 

That the Willettes might not keep the 
hat never struck her as a possibility until 
she heard Miss Cluney that afternoon again 
engaged in conversation with one of them 
over the telephone. 

“Why, Mrs. Willette!’’ Nellie heard her 
say in tones of horror. ‘I can’t believe it’s 
possible.” 

Nellie tried to recall some blunder that 
she could have made. 

“But, Mrs. Willette,” protested Miss 
Cluney. ‘Surely, I would know if the 
original had been sold and a copy made. 
And it has the label still, you say? Well, 
how—oh, certainly not! No, indeed, I 
wouldn’t doubt your word for a minute! 
I am just so surprised I don’t know what 
to say. We can’t afford to have things like 
that happen. I’m glad to have my atten- 
tion called to this. Will you stop in with 
the hat or shall I send for it? Thank you. 
I’m so sorry, I really am. Good-by.” 

Nellie could not help but follow Miss 
Cluney out into the workroom, where the 
chief trimmer assured the worried woman 
that no copy had been made there of any 
henna velvet turban—positively none. She 
guessed she knew what went on in that 
workroom right under her eyes. The chief 
trimmer had not seen the model in question. 
Here one of the satellite trimmers spoke up. 

“T saw Miss McBride brushing it day 
before yesterday,” she said. 

Nellie fled. Still, the first spasm of 
panic over, she went back to trailing Miss 
Cluney. Keeping out of direct line of the 
lady’s vision, she listened to anxious in- 
quiries and negative answers. It was as if 
a magnet drew her to her own destruction. 
She had crossed her movie chasm to face 
another peril in an apparently endless 
series. When Mrs. Willette arrived with 
the hat Nellie stood behind the corner of a 
case not six feet distant from the interview. 
Miss Cluney opened the box and lifted out 
the hat. She turned it this way and that 
and upside down. Then she appealed to 
Mrs. Willette to tell her what was wrong. 

“Tt is not that the hat is inferior,” said 
Mrs. Willette. ‘I simply do not want to 
be deceived. The band about the feathers 
on the original was plain grosgrain ribbon. 
I remember that distinctly. This ribbon 
has a moiré wave.” 

Nellie collapsed against the case. Think 
of it! Then she peeped round at Miss 
Cluney, who nodded her head in confirma- 
tion. 

“T remember, too, now that you speak 
of it,” she said. ‘I had one of the girls 
pack the hat for you yesterday evening 
and I did not notice the ribbon particu- 
larly. I don’t mind telling you that there 
is some mystery connected with this, Mrs. 
Willette. So far I have not been able to 
make anyone acknowledge the substitu- 
tion. Of course we do not expect you 
to keep the hat. We should like besides to 
make up for this to you in some way. A 
store of our class cannot afford frauds. 
I assure you I shall find out who is respon- 
sible for this and the girl shall be punished 
as she deserves.” 

“Oh,” deprecated Mrs. Willette, ‘I 
shouldn’t want one of those poor girls to 
get into serious trouble.” 
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Miss Cluney presumed to scrutinize Mrs. 
Willette for a fraction of amoment. It was 
a wholly courteous regard, but a scrutiny, 
none the less, which probably missed not 
one square inch of the lady’s expensive 
upholstery. Then Miss Cluney looked 
longer at the hat in her hand, turning it 
slowly about. 

“We can’t afford to overlook the matter,” 
she insisted. “‘The girl shall be punished 
as she deserves.” 

Poor Nellie, trembling in the corner! 

“Miss McBride!” 

Mrs. Willette gone, Miss Cluney had 
turned directly to Nellie’s hiding place. 

“Oh, what’s the use?” thought Nellie, 
and came forward. 

“Miss McBride,” began Miss Cluney in 
that awful voice of hers. 

“Please,” begged Nellie, ‘please, Miss 
Cluney, not here where everybody’s look- 
ing and listening.” 

“‘Come with me then.” 

They went to the locker room, Miss 
Cluney still bearing the hat. 

“Well?” she demanded when they were 
alone. 

““I—I ——” began Nellie, but words 
would not come. 

“You had that hat out in the workroom 
day before yesterday afternoon. What did 
you do with it then?” 

““I—oh, I can’t tell you, Miss Cluney.” 

“*T left it to you to find the hat and pack 
it yesterday. Why wasn’t it in the case and 
where did you get this one?” 

Nellie wished that she could speak out, 
that the chunk of something in her throat 
would swallow. 

“Mr. Sandersen from Sloan’s told me 
last night that you’d been in there at noon 
after some henna ostrich. I supposed the 
chief trimmer had sent you. What did you 
want the feather for?” 

At last! 

“I made the hat, Miss Cluney,” said 
Nellie with a catch in her voice, which was 
the chunk going down. ‘‘I—something 
dreadful happened to the real one. Please 
don’t ask me to tell you. It was too 
awful! I didn’t know what to do, so I got 
the stuff and made a new hat. I thought 
maybe you might not notice. I got good 
stuff and I tried to make it just as good 
as the real one.” 

““You—made—this—hat?” asked Miss 
Cluney, shaking the thing before Nellie’s 
wretched eyes. 

““Yes,’”’ murmured Nellie. 

Miss Cluney, too, seemed to have emo- 
tions to swallow. It was a full minute be- 
fore coherent speech returned to her. She 
closed her lips with decision and nodded 
her head. Nellie bowed hers, waiting for 
the blow to fall. 

“Just a second,” said Miss Cluney be- 
tween her teeth. ‘I’ve got something to 
say to the chief trimmer. You can listen 
if you like, but don’t follow me into the 
room.”’ 

Miss Cluney advanced into that drab, 
messy workroom like a warrior going forth 
to slay. For a banner she bore the flaming 
turban. She waved it before the chief 
trimmer, then brought it to rest on the 
table. 

“Look it over!’’ she commanded curtly. 

“Well?” asked the trimmer in a very 
undecided manner. 

“T found the girl who made it.”’ 

“Tt isn’t a copy, is it?” 

“Tt certainly is! Oh, there’s no doubt 
about it! There’s always some slip that 
tells. But that’s not the point. You said 
yourself that nothing goes on in this work- 
room that you don’t see. Well, somebody 
out of this workroom, somebody who’s 
been under your eyes for a good many 
months, wrapping wire and the Lord only 
knows what, bought the stuff for this hat 
and made the thing at home. Think of it! 
An apprentice and a no-good one—accord- 
ing to you! 

““Why, there ain’t a girl in the place could 
do as well! What’s going to become of us 
if it takes a penitentiary crime to make you 
discover where real talent comes from? 
Clumsy fingers—tommyrot!” 

The chief trimmer murmured something 
about being sorry and at the same time 
glad to correct her mistake. 

‘Correct nothing!” fumed Miss Cluney. 
“The girl’s got to be fired for the sake of 
the firm’s reputation. Nothing else would 
satisfy our customers. But I hope it’s a 
lesson to all of us. Hereafter give the 
apprentices a chance now and then, even 
if you don’t like them. Maybe it’ll pay in 
the long run.” 

(Concluded on Page 65) 
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(Concluded from Page 63) 

Still with the hat, Miss Cluney wheeled 
about and marched from the room. Nellie 
looked to see some signs of clemency, con- 
sidering Miss Cluney’s remarkable out- 
burst in her favor. She looked in vain. 
Miss Cluney was mad all the way through 
at everybody and everything. 

“Get your things on,” she said shortly to 
Nellie. ‘‘You’re fired this minute—and 
we're going out.” 

Nellie understood being fired, but the 
rest was beyond her. What did Miss 
Cluney mean by leaving with her? And 
why did Miss Cluney take the hat? 

“We're going to Sloan’s,” explained Miss 


_ Cluney, but that left Nellie more mystified 


at the desk in Sloan’s. 


than ever. 

“Mr. Sandersen?”’ snapped Miss Cluney 
“Third floor? 
Never mind calling him. We'll go up.” 

“Mr. Sandersen,”’ she said, when the 


_ gentleman had been located, ‘‘meet my 


] 


] 


. friend, 


Miss McBride.” 

Ah, yes,’”’ said Sandersen. ‘‘You are 
the young lady who came in here after the 
band of ostrich feathers yesterday.” 

“Yes,” interrupted Miss Cluney. ‘‘She 


_ bought it to make this hat. What do you 


think of it?” 


Sandersen twirled the turban on the ends 


_ of his long white fingers. 


“Pretty neat,” he commented. “Pretty 


/ neat.” 


“Tl say itis! She copied it from a Paris 
model and you couldn’t tell the difference, 


and I couldn’t. But somebody with more 
time than anything else except money 
picked on the measly scrap of ribbon she 
used. Now I haven’t got any time to 
throw away. Do you think you could find 


| 


a place here for a girl that can copy hats 
like that? She’s going to waste over at the 
Shoppe. How about it?” 

This couldn’t be Miss Cluney. Nellie 


was hunting a pin to prick herself into con- 


sciousness. 


girl with talent,’”’ said Sandersen. 


| 


She must be dreaming. 

“We can always make room for a bright 
“As a 
matter of fact, one of Miss Rocque’s makers 
quit yesterday to get married. Miss 


-Rocque likes to train her own girls, so I’m 


sure she'll be glad to try Miss McBride. 


Tl go speak to her if you’ll wait.” 


“Miss Cluney,”’ stammered Nellie as he 


left, “I don’t know what to say. You 


oughtn’t to—oh, I’m so ashamed!” 
Miss Cluney put a mighty arm about the 


slender, shrinking girl. 


“There, there!” she soothed. ‘Don’t 


-Iknow? Wasn’t I once just what you are 


now? . Don’t I know what it is to get 


desperate waiting for something to turn up? 


Maybe you think I’m cross and mean just 
because I have to keep after people to get 
their work done. But I’ve got my eyes 
open all the time and I know a good girl 
when I see one. Don’t you suppose I no- 


_ticed how you handled those hats? I said 


to myself I’d take care of you when the 
time came.” 

“But, Miss Cluney, I stole ——’” 

“Sh! What you don’t tell me I’ll never 


| know, for I don’t ask questions. What my 


eyes don’t see I don’t deserve to find out. 
And I flatter myself my eyes don’t miss 
very much. Here’s your chance. Never 
mind how it came, here it is. Now make 
good. You'll get a place with Miss Rocque. 


_They’d think twice here before they’d refuse 


me a favor. 

“All you’ve got to do is to work and do 
me proud. See? Oh, don’t I know what 
that first big chance means, don’t I?” 

An hour before Nellie would not have 
believed Miss Cluney’s eyes could grow so 
large and shiny soft as they did now with 
wistful reminiscence. 

“Some day,” continued Miss Cluney, 
“you'll be famous, maybe—proud of your 
Own name on a hat lining. I shouldn’t be 
surprised. Only”’—here Miss Cluney gazed 
at the door through which Sandersen had 
disappeared—‘“‘if one of those nice boys 
asks you to marry him don’t put him off 
toolong. Don’t do that, honey, you hear?” 

Nellie heard her dimly. That is, she 
knew Miss Cluney was saying something 
very queer for Miss Cluney; but strange 
things were happening with such a rush 
that Nellie’s overtaxed brain could not pos- 
sibly adjust itself to a clear perspective. If 
some rude shock did not waken her and 
prove this bewilderment of good fortune a 
dream Nellie might go off to herself by and 
by and think things out. At the moment 
she was a tongue-tied, gaping simpleton. 
Before she could manage anything like a 
decent “thank you,” Miss Cluney had 
snapped on her business manner and had 
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departed; and Sandersen was leading Nellie 
to Miss Rocque. 

Miss Rocque was waiting in a small dis- 
play room. When Nellie could take her 
eyes from the shimmer and the glow of the 
cases she saw a small white-haired lady in 
black silk—a lady whose tired eyes smiled 
indulgently at Nellie’s wistful confusion. 
Miss Rocque surveyed the timid, eager girl 
for a moment, then she too nodded with 
decision, though her manner was nothing 
like Miss Cluney’s exterior belligerence. 

“We are making a place for you right 
away,” she said to Nellie. ‘‘ Will you report 


to me to-morrow morning? Are you willing | 


to work very hard?” 
“Oh,”’ sighed Nellie, ‘“‘won’t I work?” 


Again Miss Rocque smiled. Sandersen | 


laughed. 

“Clear nuts on the subject, ain’t you?” 
he remarked. ‘‘Miss Cluney said so. She 
pointed you out to me at the show the 
other night. She’s had her eye on you for 
some time. Miss Cluney’s a fine woman.” 

“Fine?” said Nellie. ‘‘She’s—she’s won- 
derful!”’ 

The next wonder was that Nellie found 
her way safely home. She had a warm 
bubbling feeling inside that made her light- 
headed. Nothing seemed quite real. 

“T’ve got a new job,” she told her family 
when both father and mother worried over 
her lack of appetite. “I’m going to work at 
Sloan’s to-morrow, learning to make hats.” 

“How much will you get?” asked the 
mother. 

“T don’t know,” said Nellie. ‘‘I never 
asked. Miss Cluney got me the job. I’m 
to work for Miss Roeque. She’s a maker 
and a designer. I never asked about the 
money.” 

From the uproar over her impracticality 
Nellie fled. She didn’t want to quarrel 
about anything ever again. She just 
wanted to go off alone and think and think 
and think until she understood what had 
happened to her. She was thinking when 
Jim came. 

Now Jim was just the needed antidote 
for that bubbly feeling. The instant that 
Nellie saw him standing in the door she 
remembered that there were realities still 
to be dealt with. Would he ask about poor 
little Punkins? 

Jim did not mention Punkins. He had a 
weightier burden on his mind. If aman can 
have any more horrible moment than one 
in which he feels obliged to confess himself 
in error to a woman, psychologists have 
not brought that crisis to public attention. 
Jim coughed, fumed, ran his handkerchief 
under the edge of his collar, blushed, stam- 
mered; but the evil hour was upon him. 

“Say, Nellie,” he blurted forth at last, 
“I’m sorry I acted so mean about that hat. 
It was pretty, I guess.”’ 

Nellie could have hugged him then and 
there, but she was very much a woman. 

“‘T shall never wear it again,’ she an- 
nounced, 

“Oh, say, Nellie, you can’t afford to 
throw a thing away just because a 

“T took it back the next day,’ said 
Nellie firmly.. ‘I shall never wear it 
again.” 

“Nellie, don’t make me feel any worse 
than I do. 
it was just because I—I think such a dog- 





gone lot of you, Nellie. I’ve been wanting | 
to say so for some time, only you know | 


how it is. My job won’t much more than 
keep me now, but I’m hoping for promotion 
some of these days. I thought I’d wait to 
speak to you till then, but if you’re willing 
to take the risk i 

“Not now,” said Nellie softly. ‘Not 
now—some day.” 

“Some day, sure?” 

“Some day, Jim, sure.” 

“Say,” protested Jim, ‘‘your eyes are 
way off. Are you thinking of me or some- 
thing else?” 

“Both, Jim. Oh, Jim, excuse me if I act 
queer! This has been the most wonderful 
day. Two things I’ve been dreaming about 
for ever and ever so long have come true. 
It’s funny. Just when things begin to look 
too black to clear up ever my good luck 
commences. I suppose I’m not talking 
much sense. Things aren’t so very straight 
yet in my head. But I mean something 
like this: Just sitting back and wanting a 
thing doesn’t help folks like us, does it? 
You’ve got to get real desperate about it, 
don’t you? What’s that old saying about 
necessity?” 

“‘Necessity is the mother of invention?”’ 

“Huh!” sighed Nellie, tucking her hand 





into Jim’s. “She’s got a bigger family than | 


Chace 


You know, if I acted grouchy | 
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Edge Holding 


Edgeholding! That is 
the outstanding qual- 
ity of all Simonds 
saws and knives— 
outstanding in im- 
portance to the user, 
because of better cut- 
ting, less resharpen- 
ing, and longer life. 


Edgeholding! It is 
the result of the 
exclusively Simonds 
process of manufac- 
turing the steel that 
goes into the mak- 
ing of all Simonds 
products. 


There isa SIMONDS way 


to cut steel, wood, paper, 
ice, leather, cork, rags, etc. 
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The Little 
Blue Can 


When you spy a can of your kind of 
tobacco on a stranger’s desk, you say to 
yourself, ‘‘Here’s a man who knows some- 
thing!” 

You sort of warm up towards a man who 
shows the same taste as you in anything. 
When it’s the same taste in tobacco, out 
goes your hand—“‘Shake! Something tells 
me we’re going to do business together.” 

He’s a regular fellow. He not only smokes 
a pipe, but he smokes your kind of tobacco. 

He has picked it from all others. He has 
shown good taste, judgment. 

A man may have to do a lot of looking 
around before he gets next to the pipe 
tobacco just suiting him. 

It’s a mighty important selection. It 
must be the tobacco that suits his tongue 
and throat toa T. 

If it doesn’t get 
on perfectly with 
his tongue and 
throat, it doesn’t 
do the two things 
he depends upon 
it to do. 

The right to- 
bacco he depends 
upon to smoke 
away his troubles 
with. 

It must doa lot 
more than that. 
It must add that 
last soothing, 
balmy touch to 
his comfort. 

[fit doesn’t suit 
his individual 
taste perfectly, it 
fails to do the job. 

It’s a source of petty annoyance, disap- 
pointment. He is still looking around for the 
right tobacco. 

He won’t be happy till he finds it. He 
won't be happy until he finds the pipe to- 
bacco so friendly to his throat and tongue 
that it makes life seem better every time 
he smokes it. Which isn’t easy, because 
individual tastes differ so widely. 

Take Edgeworth, for instance. Edge- 
worth doesn’t completely satisfy everybody 
or else it would be the only brand on the 
market. 

But the men it suits swear by it. There 
just isn’t any other kind. They like it so 
strongly that the sight of one of its little 
blue cans on a stranger’s desk starts them 
off on one of their enthusiasms. “I see 
you smoke Edgeworth,” they begin. Then 
they’re off. 

It may be that Edgeworth is the pipe 
tobacco you’ve been looking for. 

If you haven’t yet found the tobacco 
that’s just yours in and out, and through 
and through, every day of the week, Sun- 
days included, we wish you’d try Edgeworth. 

Just send us your name and address on 
a postcard. If you feel like doing us a favor, 
send us also the name of the dealer to whom 
you will go for supplies, if you like Edge- 
worth. We will send you samples of 
Edgeworth in both forms—Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice comes in flat cakes. 
Each cake contains a number of thin, moist 
slices. One thin slice rubbed for a moment 
between the hands fills the average pipe. 

We think you'll notice how nicely Edge- 
worth packs. Of course, that means that it 
burns evenly and freely. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to meet 
the requirements of a good many different 
customers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are put up in 
pocket-size packages, in attractive tin hu- 
midors and glass jars, and in various quanti- 
ties in between those sizes. 

For the free samples, address Larus 
Brother Company, 1 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco “Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 
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STAGE ART=NEW AND OLD 


they will be—and which were immensely 
superior to any obtained by the early ap- 
plications of electricity. It is a significant 
fact that Henry Irving, after installing a 
complete electrical stage-lighting system in 
the London Lyceum, in 1891—at the re- 
quest of Augustin Daly, who had rented 
that theater for a season—tore it all out 
and restored the gas system, reénforced by 
limes, and retained it until he gave up man- 
agement of that house, July 19, 1902. 

There were likewise other precursors of 
present-day appliances and effects that 
should by no means be sneezed at. For ex- 
ample, the electrical baby spotlight, which 
with its varicolored gelatin mediums is one 
of the most useful of contemporary illumi- 
nators, and which, by theway, wasoriginated 
and perfected in my theater and under my 
direction, is after all only a development of 
a device which I used as long ago as 1878— 
namely, a policeman’s bull’s-eye lantern 
with heavy black paper pasted over the 
lens, in which paper a three-eighth-inch 
circular hole had been cut. 

I recall, too, that in the far-off days at 
Maguire’s Opera House and the old Bald- 
win, in San Francisco, I obtained some 
eminently satisfactory results by other 
uses of the bull’s-eye. For instance, in my 
dramatization of The Vicar of Wakefield 
I partially buried one, the lens of which I 
had painted red, in a grate about one-third 
full of real coal ashes, on the top of which I 
carefully arranged a few bits of broken 
glass and some large lumps of coal, and so 
produced as veritable and effective a real 
fire as I have ever seen. 

When electricity had been sufficiently 
mastered to enable us to light with it the 
gas foots, side stripes and overhead bor- 
ders—all of which were netted with wire 
mesh to prevent firing the scenery—in- 
stead of having the gasman do it with a 
long wax taper—often in view of the as- 
sembling audience—we were sure that we 
had reached the ultima Thule of progress 
and that science could never hope to do 
more! Indeed, so much was thought of this 
electric-spark system of gas ignition that 
even before it was applied to the stage 
lights it was advertised as a thing notable. 
Among my prized relics is an early pro- 
gram of Booth’s Theater—1869-70—carry- 
ing this quaint notice in black-face type: 


“The Grand Chandelier and Cornice 
Lights will be lighted Every Evening, at 
eight o’clock precisely, by Wilson’s Patent 
Electric Apparatus, furnished by Mr. 
Abraham L. Bogart.” 


Good Enough for Edwin 


Long after such improvements were 
commonly used in the first-class theaters of 
the greater cities of the Republic the old oil 
lamps, and even tallow candles, were used 
in inferior theaters and in the smaller towns, 
especially in the South, the Middle West 
and the mountain country of the Far West. 
Old Ben De Bar, an early and influential 
theatrical manager and actor, long a favor- 
ite in New Orleans and St. Louis, once 
refused to provide a limelight for Edwin 
Booth’s performance .of Hamlet, sending 
word to that disgusted tragedian that his 
father, the famous Junius Brutus, had 
acted the part without it and that Edwin 
“could have asteam-engine headlight,’ and 
nothing more. In those old strolling days, 
even while some of my own lighting im- 
provements were in use at several theaters 
in San Francisco, I have myself in the 
mountain towns personated the Melancholy 
Dane before a line of guttering candles, 
reénforced by a couple of large oil lamps 
taken from a hotel office and backed with 
mirrors. 

But my exceeding interest in this wide 
and fascinating subject has led me into a 
digression I did not intend. Many of the 
old-time actors and stage directors were 
content with any means of illumination— 
even the flare from a pan of red fire or the 
hard cold white light of the earliest elec- 
trics—as long as the players’ faces were 
displayed. Many of us, however, were not. 
We desired to light both the countenances 
of actors and the stage settings in which 
they appeared with artificial light which in 
quality and diffusion should come as near 
as the product of man can come to that of 
God’s universe; and as a consequence of 
this desire came all the many experiments 
and innovations made by, among others, 


(Continued from Page 23) 


Dion Boucicault, Booth, Barrett, Daly, 
Steele MacKaye—whose work has never 
received the full recognition it deserves— 
and me. These were carried on and made 
before the very vocal new arters of to-day 
were born—or, at most, while they were not 
yet out of the swaddling clouts—and the 
sum total of them is that some productions 
on the American stage have been revealed 
with an artistic fitness and beauty of light- 
ing that could well bear comparison with 
that displayed by the greatest of the ad- 
mired Old Masters. But since the work is 
that of mere Americans, and theatrical 
managers at that, and since the finest frui- 
tion of it is visible to-day in our own coun- 
try, we mustn’t say so! It is only because 
in most cases the effect of Nature can be 
best created without footlights, when their 
absence is properly compensated for, that 
they should be omitted. 


The Creed of the New Arters 


Does the general public, I wonder, which 
reads and hears so much about the theater, 
really know what this new-art movement 
is—what it postulates and what it pur- 
poses? Do all the lively and generally very 
young persons who extol and advocate it 
know? I do not believe that they do. Let 
me, then, epitomize here my understanding 
of this movement, derived from wide ob- 
servation of it and from study of the deliv- 
erances of active workers in it. 

It is this: 

The theater is all but hopelessly de- 
graded to a shop for buffoonery and is 
dominated by a gang of sordid business 
men—business men who transact business 
on sound, honest principles and remain 
solvent are necessarily always sordid! Act- 
ing as the Western world—Europe and 
America—knows it is not an art. Actors 
are not artists, but are mere miming mum- 
mers. In words that are ascribed to the 
eminent Italian actress Signora Eleanora 
Duse, but which I hope she did not have 
the bad taste and the bad sense to utter: 
““To save the theater the theater must be 
destroyed; the actors and actresses must 
all die of the plague. They poison the air, 
they make art impossible.” 

Human beings are, in their own persons, 
impossible as instruments, as material of 
art—any art. It is indecent and outrageous 
that human emotions should be exhibited 
on a platform to human observance. The 
passionate tussle between the elephant and 
the tiger gives us all the excitement that we 
can get from the modern stage, and can 
give it to us unalloyed. Upon our stage 
masks will be used in place of the human 
face in the near future. Presently after this 
innovation—advancing by way of revert- 
ing to an expedient of the ancient Greek 
theater—the stage will be expurgated of 
the human actor as such, and he will be 
supplanted by the Uber-Marionette, a 
mechanism which is indicated as embody- 
ing a sort of sublimated reversion to a noble 
artificiality that was admired and extolled 
in Asia, 800 B. c. 

The writer, the dramatist, the musician, 
the painter—all are useless in the theater, 
and they are all to be expelled from it. 
Those who are really of the theater—who- 
ever those mystical elect may be!—are to 
return into their kingdom—the keys of 
which have long been held by the business 
men—that is, our dear old friends the com- 
mercial managers—and from them shall 
spring so great an art, and one so univer- 
sally beloved, that a new religion will be 
found contained in it. This remarkable art 
religion will not show us definite images— 
T’ll stake my soul it will not; instead it 
will unveil thought to our eyes—silently— 
by movements—in visions. 

The degradation of our great dramatic 
authors—specifically and preéminently, of 
Shakspere—by the acting of their plays 
shall be stopped. And above all, the dread- 
fully stupid copying and imitating of Na- 
ture is finally to be done away with; the 
theater is to be destroyed. 

As a means of hastening this glorious 
consummation the method and manner of 
setting plays which have been developed 
through centuries are to be reformed and 
advanced by abandoning the poor, worth- 
less and indeed contemptible ideals of veri- 
similitude, and revealing them instead 
under eccentric and amazing lights and be- 
fore still more eccentric and amazing back- 
grounds, draperies and decorations, which 


bear no relationship whatsoever to life or 
fact and which therefore—I suppose upon 
the make-believe theory of the child’s “‘let’s 
pretend’’—must be considered to convey the 
spirit and essence of an idea to an audience. 


That is a correct and fair summary. Is it 
not all lucid and most lovely? 

The reason for purposing to extrude 
from the theater the greatest dramas in the 
language is that, as alleged, they are lost 
there—lost because the art of them is so 
great and so perfect that it can bring us on 
the mere reading an understanding and 
appreciation of them that cannot, as alleged, 
be even approached in the theater. 

This solemn asseveration is but itera- 
tion—by way, I suppose, of continuing to 
be progressive by gilding dust of the past— 
of an antique, long-wearisome and wholly 
untenable doctrine concerning limitations 
of the stage. Charles Lamb, who died in 
1834, declared of the King Lear of Shak- 
spere that it “‘is essentially impossible to be 
represented on the stage’’—and cuckoos of 
disparagement still are echoing that foolish- 
ment of his. How did Lamb establish that 
very positive negation—if I may be per- 
mitted the phrase? He was not an actor. 
He never saw an actor even attempt to 
represent the Lear of Shakspere on the 
stage; it was a very different thing that 
was attempted under the name of Lear in 
his time. He designated as contemptible 
the machinery by which they mimic the 
storm. But the mechanical possibilities of 
representation have been tremendously im- 
proved since his day. It is now quite possi- 
ble so to mimic the storm as to satisfy any 
auditor, save such as old John Ryder, the 
English actor and stage manager, who 
while directing preparation of a play mis- 
took a real peal of thunder for the artificial 
one he was rehearsing, denounced it as 
very bad, and upon being informed of his 
blunder imperiously exclaimed: ‘‘ Well, it 


may do for God, but it isn’t good enough — 


for me!”’ 

It is well to bear in mind that state- 
ments—whether by Charles Lamb or by 
John Jones—are authoritative not because 
they are made but merely when they are 
true. Lamb, ‘‘the frolic and the gentle,” 
was a dear and lovable creature, and a man 
of genius—but there is far more of the ob- 
fuscation of the gin he loved so well than 
there is of the insight of critical genius in 
that notion of his about Lear. 


Nonsense About Shakspere 


What Lamb declared of Lear the propo- 
nents of the new artistic revelation extend 
to all the works of Lear’s creator. Writes 
one of the chief of them: ‘‘Shakspere’s 
plays are not for representation; Shak- 
spere’s plays were written for the reader and 
not for the stage.” 

If that were the fact instead of being, 


as it is, an absurdity, I wish somebody | 


would inform us poor ignorant beings who 
manage and direct theaters and act in them, 
who love to go to the theater and see plays 
by the great dramatist there performed, 


why it was that William Shakspere, who | 
presumably knew whether he wrote for the | 
stage or for the reading closet, produced | 


all his plays upon the stage as soon as he 
could after writing them; why it is that 
only a few of them were published for the 
reader during his lifetime; why eighteen 
of them—including some of the greatest— 
were not published for the reader at all till 
seven years after his death; why he made 
no provision whatsoever for publishing 
them for the reader—for whom it is so dog- 
matically asserted that they were specifi- 
cally intended—after he died, but instead— 
their stage success once achieved—left 


them so indifferently that they were pre- | 


served to the world only through the rever- 
ence and love of two of his fellows—actors 
and managers—who had helped to set them 
on the stage and acted in them, and who, 
by the way, issued them for the reader in 
perhaps the worst-edited, worst-proved, and 


ae AAs ota —— 


worst-printed book that ever came from the © 


press. 


That wretched unfortunate Oscar Wilde | 


possessed sufficient intelligence to appre- 
hend that ‘‘to be natural is to be obvious”; 
but, being disordered, the miserable man 
also conceived and declared the notions 
that “to be obvious is to be inartistic” and 


that ‘whatever actually occurs is spoiled | 


(Continued on Page 69) 
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for art.”” Wilde, indeed—perhaps the first 
and certainly the most widely known of 
English-speaking decadents—is, it seems 
to me, the direct mental progenitor of the 
so-called new art of the theater. This view 
must at least be admitted as reasonable 
when we find one of the contemporary 
pundits of that art—and one of world-wide 
influence too—declaring that it will ‘‘res- 
cue” the stage ‘from the barren search 
after the imitation of Nature.’ 

Now it ought to be too manifest to re- 
quire affirmation that art is, ever was and 
always must be the copy, the imitation and 
transcript of Nature. Thus it is upon this 
- inevadable point that the advocates of the 
new art of the theater and those of the old 
and true art join issue. And I am most 
proud to rank myself among those of the 
latter, who by the judgment of posterity 
may be parted upon the left hand as the 
Philistine goats, but who I devoutly be- 
lieve will be parted upon the right hand as 
the truly artistic sheep. 


The Doctrine of the Decadents 


“The real world”’ is to the proponents of 
alleged advancement—as one of them ex- 
plicitly declares—‘‘a disappointing and 
deceptive place,’’ and the new art will 
reveal “‘a realer world, homogeneous, beau- 
tiful, significant, grave and _ spiritual.” 
That is the very doctrine of the decadents, 
those distempered persons who, as the 
great thinker and alienist Max Nordau 
pointed out, suppose and maintain, in their 
disordered state, ‘“‘that art is to avoid and 
to be diametrically opposed to the natural 
and the real.’”’ And how perfectly those 
words of Nordau’s describe much of the 
scenic setting which, in the abused name of 
advancement, has been obtruded before the 
public! 

The true theatric artist, per contra, 
perceives the greatness, the stupendous 
majesty, beauty, variety and _ spiritual 
significance of the real world and of hu- 
manity; and with high purpose, yet hum- 
bly—because he appreciates his own 
individual smallness and his limitations 
and understands that art, be the form of 
it what it may, is not the most important 
thing in life, but is only one of the several 
servants of civilization—he sets himself to 
copy, illuminate and interpret selected as- 
pects and events of that real world and of 
human experience—without, in doing so, 
presuming to differ from or undertaking to 
_ rectify God. The great master mind and 

immortal monitor of the theater, our gentle 
Shakspere, told us, and told us true, that 
the purpose of art—and, in particular, of 
the art of playing—is ‘to hold, as ’twere, 
the mirror up to nature.’”’ And that is 
what we old arters of the theater strive 
mightily to do, showing ‘‘virtue her own 
feature, scorn her own image, and the very 
age and body of the time his form and 
pressure.”’ 

But your new artist theatric, when he is 
sincere, will have none of this; he is like 
old Sir Anthony Absolute, in the play, bid- 
ding us each to go ‘‘get an atmosphere and 
ason of your own!” Not sufficient for him 
are the real world, the towering mountain, 
the trackless ocean, the light of noon or 
the dark of midnight, the setting sun, the 
rising star, the vast solitudes of Nature, 
the busy haunts of humanity, the ardent 
mind, the strange, fathomless, mysterious, 
fascinating, loving, longing, struggling, 
despairing, hoping heart of man. Those may 
do for the Philistine of the playhouse; for 
the grubbing merchant; thestolid, gelid bour- 
geoisie; the tiresome old-timers; the tear- 
mouthed Booth, the ranter McCullough, 
the charlatan Irving, the pretender Daly, 
the faker Belasco, and so following—but 
they are too insignificant, too frivolous, 
too shallow and mundane for his mighty 
mind and all-aspiring soul. He must have 
a different red, a new blue, a new fire, an 
original sun, a unique moon; and, prancing 
about in his little theater, he blithely 
undertakes to compete with and excel the 
Almighty who made him, and to produce, 
develop and display those things. It may 
be new art; it seems to me more like old 
and very childish impudence. 

We, the disciples of the old art—here I 

venture to speak for a class as well as for 
myself—who find one world, and that the 
actual one, more than enough at a time, 
seeing and hearing the ministers of this new 
cult, can but look on and listen with what 
patience we may, pray God in our hearts 
for true understanding, faculty and power 
and turn back with all our strength to 
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service of our old art that we know and 
adore and which, among other advantages, 
is understood and loved by the great mass 
of humanity, of which we are grateful and 
are proud to be a part. 

As to the new artistic artist who is 
wholly insincere—and there are many 
such—the fellow who with his tongue in his 
cheek takes up a fad and puts himself into 
the trick of singularity for the sake of the 
profit, who would unhesitatingly confuse 
and mislead as long as money came withal— 
I feel for such a contempt I will not try to 
express. All such might well adopt as a 
motto the lines: 


I see the right, and I approve it too, 
Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong pursue! 


Not long ago an earnest, clever man—at 
least I assume that he must be clever be- 
cause he is a college professor—discussing 
with me this subject remarked: ‘‘You 
must admit that there is some—in fact, 
great—merit in the new stage art, because 
it simplifies scenery and appeals to the 
imagination.” 

I answered him: ‘‘On what compulsion 
must I?” And I never shall admit any- 
thing of the kind until I become convinced 
that what I know to be false is true. 

There are few greater or more vitiating 
errors than the error which assumes that 
there is good in everything and that there is 
something to be said in favor of every doc- 
trine that is propounded. The devil’s ad- 
vocate, of course, can plead well in a bad 
cause. Sophistry lives by doing that. But 
that does not make the bad cause good: As 
Shakspere has aptly phrased it for us: 


In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt, 
But, being season’d with a gracious voice, 
Obscures the show of evil? In religion, 

What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text? ... 


And as in law and in religion, so likewise 
in art; in the so-called new art of the thea- 
ter there is not even one single thing pecul- 
iar to it that is good and right; and all the 
talk, of which there is much, about its 
scenic simplicity and its appeal to the 
imagination—that is, of an appeal to the 
imagination special and singular to it— 
is nothing more than high-sounding bun- 
combe, 


When Broadway Applauds Virtue 


Let us consider. The appeal made by 
every intelligent and seriously purposeful 
dramatist and producer is and necessarily 
must be addressed to the imagination. If 
the imagination be not enthralled illusion 
is not created. If illusion is not created we 
fail—and that is all there is to it. But it is 
idle to tell me that the old art is effete while 
it holds masses of men and women in spell- 
bound attention, and in this sophisticated 
and often cynical twentieth century thrills 
a hard-boiled Broadway audience into 
spontaneous applause of a virtuous senti- 
ment. 

It is maintained by an eminent preacher 
of the new dispensation—in fact, by its 
very hierophant himself—that ‘“‘it is lit- 
tle short of sacrilege to destroy those 
ideas’’—that is, ideas produced by reading 
dramas—‘“‘by confusing us and our other 
senses ’’—sic—‘‘by appealing to those other 
senses at the same time.” 

The style of the learned authority whom 
I thus quote is indeed exasperatingly pecul- 
iar—like the doctrine he preaches—but 
what he appears to be driving at—sup- 
posing, as I do, that he really is driving at 
anything—is that while reading only the 
sense of sight is operative and, the other 
senses being quiescent, the imagination has 
full, unimpeded sway. 

Now it is the fact that it is in the actual 
exercise of the new art of the theater in its 
most representative examples—and never 
in adequate exercise of what, for differen- 
tiation, I have so often called the old 
art—that ‘‘those other senses’’—intelligi- 
bly expressed, the perceptive and appre- 
hensive faculties, the intellect and the 
emotions—are confused. 

By performances on the stage accordant 
to the tenets of the new art mental discom- 
fort and confusion are inevitably caused — 
and the reason and process of that deplor- 
able effect are not far to seek. The specta- 
tor of a dramatic performance of any kind 
who consciously occupies his mind, his will 
and the faculty of attention with the task 
of imagining will never, in the theater, at 
that performance, imagine anything. He 
will, of absolute necessity, remain actively 
cognizant of self; of his whereabouts and 
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surroundings, of the wood and the canvas, 
the paint and the lights, the actors and not 
the characters, set before him. If you do 
not believe this go and test it. And having 
tested it you will, I know, recognize and 
admit the truth of my contention that it is 
a dramatic crime worse than clowning—be- 
cause even more destructive of right effect — 
to distract the attention and imagination 
of an audience with owtré and bizarre sets, 
backgrounds and decorations, which ob- 
trude and assert themselves even when 
some necessary question of the play is, to 
be considered—for now and always the 
play’s the thing! 

Therefore the stage manager who so 
treats and sets dramatic performances that 
spectators are imperatively required, by 
the very nature of the settings placed be- 
fore them, to attempt to imagine a forest 
while gazing at some dangling shreds of 
muslin splotched with garish color; to 
imagine a formal garden with a boxed 
hedge upon beholding a single elongated 
stalk set in a tub and topped with a brush- 
like tuft of foliage—such a stage manager 
is a person who has mistaken his vocation. 
Or, if not, then I will swear by all my gods 
that I have mistaken mine—and that not- 
withstanding fifty years of labor and much 
dearly prized success in it! 


What the Old Art Can Do 


The genuine stage manager, the authen- 
tic producer of plays, I maintain, follows 
and always must follow a very different 
method. He first carefully ascertains and 
determines the mental, nervous and emo- 
tional state into which the audience should 
be inducted by proper presentation of the 
play in hand. Then, with every resource of 


‘his art—which comprehends the use of 


every one of all the other arts which can 
be made contributory to fulfillment of his 
design—he labors so to frame, set forth and 
enforce the true art of the stage—namely, 
the acting—that involuntarily, unawares, 
the spectators are affected, then dominated 
and their attention enthralled until imagina- 
tion completely controls them, their neigh- 
bors, themselves and the stage settings and 
all accessories, as such, utterly disregarded, 
and the perfect illusion of reality created, 
so that emotionally they can be played 
upon as a musician plays upon his instru- 
ment. That has never been done by the 
new art; I have seen others do it, and have 
done it myself with the old. 

The result which I have just described 
has not only never been achieved by the 
new art; it is not even the result aimed at 
by it. And an art that would revolutionize 
the stage and society, inculcating a new re- 
ligion by unveiling “thought to oureyes... 
in visions”; by sweeping from the stage all 
the dramas of our language, beginning with 
the greatest; by banishing from the theater 
the actor, the writer, the musician, the 
painter, -all the yoked artists with and 
through whom the authentic producer 
works, substituting masked faces and 
marionette figures—that art would not be 
an advance or an improvement; its reli- 
gion would prove to be mystic bosh; it 
would be a curse and a blight. Thank 
God—though advocacy and praise of it do 
some mischief—its permanent establish- 
ment is an impossibility. The stream of 
true progress swirls and eddies as it flows 
onward, and from time to time such bub- 
bles come to the surface and float a little 
way before they burst. But the real artists 
of the theater—the dramatist, the actor, the 
director and producer—will still hold their 
place, still do their work and fulfill their 
useful and beautiful destiny, centuries 
after the vagaries of freak and fad have all 
been forever submerged and forgotten. 

The words most often uttered by advo- 
cates of the new method are the inspiriting 
words ‘progress’ and “improvement.” 
To me it sounds as a desecration to hear 
these words so uttered—a mockery and an 
affront. We do not advance by going back- 
ward like the crab! Progress there has been 
made, and improvement, in all branches of 
the scenic art of the theater, as in many 
other aspects of it. And progress and im- 
provement will continue to be made by the 
same class that has made them before— 
the simple, sincere, clear-seeing, clear- 
thinking men and women of the stage, 
willing to give their lives and the very best 
of their hearts and minds to the advance- 
ment of their calling and the service of the 
public. They never have come and they 
never will come from visionary theorists, 
faddists or iconoclasts who cry out that the 
art of the theater positively does not exist 
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and demand new materials and new forms 
before they have even comprehended, let 
alonemastered, the old—andall-sufficient— 
ones. There will be need—and room—for a 
new art of the theater when God shall have 
changed the essential nature of man—and 
notbefore. Meantime, geniusisnotshackled 
and the artist who really has something to 
say in the theater finds no paucity of 
means to say it. 

The great object of every sincere and 
genuine worker in the theater is, and I be- 
lieve ever has been, improvement. The 
conscious purpose with which we labor is 
to effect it. As Richard Mansfield once 
wrote: “I must move on, move up—per- 
haps out—but still move on!” So say we 
all of us. If I did not feel that I had ad- 
vanced at least a little every season, with 
every production I set upon the stage, I 
could not go on with my work. 

And that same feeling, that purpose to 
progress and improve, has, I know, been 
active—notwithstanding obstacles, hide- 
bound conventions and some overconserv- 
ative actors and managers—ever since there 
was a theater at all. You will find the evi- 
dence of it—and very significant and in- 
structive evidence it sometimes is, not only 
as to acting but as to stage mechanics— 
in the biographies and memoirs of almost 
all the old actors and managers. Some dis- 
tinguished foreign authorities, however, 
seem not to recognize this important fact, 
but—ignoring or slighting American ex- 
periments and achievements—date mate- 
rial progress in presentment of the closest 
“possible imitation of Nature in the’— 
scenic—“‘ presentation of opera and drama”’ 
from the inception of what is sometimes 
called the movement for stage reform, in 
Austria, in 1880. Itis a great injustice thus 
to ignore the invaluable practical work of 
Edwin Booth, whose great theater in New 
York was opened in February, 1869, many 
years before Henry Irving—to whom so 
much of improvement is righty ascribed— 
even assumed management of the famous 
London Lyceum; of Steele MacKaye and 
of other American pioneers. But it would 
require a separate article and a long one to 
deal adequately with the chronology of de- 
velopment in stage mechaniecs—which, curi- 
ously enough, both in Europe and America, 
was in modern times much stimulated by 
terrible and destructive theater fires. 


Scenic Investiture 


It is deplorable that the making of stage 
settings—what Winter aptly termed the 
‘scenic investiture,” a phrase that has gone 
through much of recent theatrical commen- 
tary—has of late years come to be so widely 
thought and spoken of as stage art. That 
is a serious misnomer. Acting—and, prop- 
erly, only acting—isstageart. Thesettings, 
all the details of investiture, environment 
and dressing are but the scenic art—the 
background against which and within which 
acting isto be displayed. When they be- 
come anything else they are artistically 
wrong; an excrescence and disfigurement 
which defeats the purpose of playing. And 
that is what invariably they have been 
throughout every exhibition of the new art 
which it has been my fate to see. 

A frequent—perhaps the most frequent 
and favorite—disparagement of my own 
work as a producer is the allegation that I 
overload my productions with scenic em- 
bellishment and detail. That disparage- 
ment, I am frank to say, sometimes wounds 
me—and those who make it are welcome to 
all the pleasure they can derive from know- 
ing that they have sometimes succeeded in 
their purpose to cause pain. The reason, 
however, that they have succeeded in giv- 
ing me pain is because of the obvious un- 
truth and therefore manifest malice of the 
censure alluded to. ‘“‘Sir,’’ said Doctor 
Johnson to an invariably satiric acquaint- 
ance, “‘you never open your mouth but 
with intention to give pain; and you have 
often given me pain, not from the power 
of what you said but from seeing your 
motive.”’ Thus with the censurers to whom 
I allude. 

Every play and every scene in every 
play that I set before the public is a prob- 
lem separate to itself. The only satisfac- 
tory answer to that problem, for me, is in 
presenting a stage picture, a scenic investi- 
ture as faithful to life as scenic art can make 
it. I cannot suggest a restaurant by a chair, 
a table, a paper napkin and a toothpick— 
nor would I venture to instruct an actor to 
derive the symbolism of his character from 
the toothpick in such a set. This is not 
burlesque on my part. In a certain much 
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commended revival of Twelfth Night, 
made according to tenets of the new art, 
the actor of Malvolio was directed to 
draw the symbolism of that character— 
whatever that may mean—from a stiff and 
angular tuft of box hedge set upon the top 
of a thin rail-like stalk, which indicated 
the hedge in the famous garden scene. 
have not yet been able to attain to quite 
such artistic heights as that. 

As to simplification of scenery, it is pos- 
sible to present plays without any scenery 
at all. It has been done—often. It was the 
custom so to present them in the spacious 
days of the Good Queen Bess; not because 
it was then deemed the most artistic way 
to present them but because the stage of the 
time, like, the English nation of her time, 
“yet struggling to emerge from barbarity,”’ 
had not emerged and progressed far 
enough to develop scenery. That which 
the rough Elizabethan audience had never 
seen it did not miss. But if it had once be- 
held the scenic excellence and beauty of 
the modern stage it never would have been 
satisfied by reversion to draperies and a 
barren platform. That method of progres- 
sion is peculiar to the advanced arters of 
our more enlightened time. 

It is possible to act, and to act greatly, 
not only without scenery but also without 
associates, costumes, special lights, make-up 
or even a stage. It has been done—there- 
fore I say that it is possible. But it is possi- 
ble only to the highest order of histrionic 
genius, and that in every age is rare. 

There is a capital story which relates 
that once, at Twickenham, David Garrick, 
intent on buttering a piece of toast, raised 
his eyes and observed the Duc de Guines, 
another member of the party, gazing at him 
with an expression of mingled amazement 
and disappointment. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the actor; ‘Garrick, 
with his toast and butter, is a disappoint- 
ment to you?” 

‘“‘No, indeed,”’ replied the duke; ‘“‘I was 
only comparing him in my mind with the 
Garrick of Hogarth’s portrait of Richard 
the Third, dagger in hand.” 

“Tn truth,’’ Garrick rejoined, ‘‘ painters 
flatter us. They see us as we are on the 
stage; they give us fine attitudes and the 
looks of kings. When we are ourselves 
again we appear small and vulgar compared 
with our portraits.” 

“Thus speaking,’’ continues the old nar- 
rator, ‘“‘Garrick rose. A sudden flash of 
terrible anger spread over his features and 
transfigured him. His brow was knit, the 


-eyes were in flames, the lips quivered, the 


hair bristled; his very stature seemed to 
have risen to six feet. The image of Garrick 
had vanished away; it was Hogarth’s por- 
trait of Garrick as Richard the Third that 
stood there.” 


Scenic Problems 


Such things can be and have been done. 
I have seen kindred exhibitions by other 
great actors. Charles Wyndham once did 
much the same thing, assuming the charac- 
ter of David Garrick, in the old play of that 
name, at a private dinner party. Twice I 
saw old John Gilbert, in private, to gratify 
friends, rise in his place, without an in- 
stant’s pause for preparation, and assume 
and act the character of Sir Anthony Abso- 
lute, in that wonderfully comic outbreak 
against his scapegrace son. Hundreds of 
persons saw and were thrilled by Henry 
Irving’s unaided impersonation of Eugene 
Aram. But the greatest true acting is pos- 
sible only upon a properly appointed stage, 
and there and thus exhibited it will always 
be most effective, creating its profoundest, 
most salutary effect. To present Hamlet or 
Macbeth without scenery or with a back- 
ground of meaningless draperies or envis- 
aged among the extravagant eccentricities 
of the new art is but to demonstrate the 
presenter’s inadequacy—whether financial 
or artistic or both—to proper scenic exhibi- 
tion of those tragedies. 

_The genuine producer must not, cannot, 
be limited to any one method or style. 
Each stage and scenic problem, as I have 
said, must be solved by itself. It would 
have been an artistic crime and an affront 
to my public for me to attempt to treat my 
tragedy of Adrea, which required an envi- 
ronment of semibarbaric splendor and pro- 
fusion, with the severe simplicity requisite 
in the staging of Marie-Odile. My setting 
of Du Barry was, questionless, a very riot of 
opulence—as was necessary. But such 


treatment would have been ruinous, for 
example, to The Phantom Rival, in the 
chief scene of which there was nothing on 
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the stage but a central stairs, a single chair 
and a fireplace fender. Again, in my cur- 
rent production, The Son-Daughter, to- 
ward which—like the mother toward the 
child whom she has most recently held in 
her arms—I am at present most partial, I 
have, without departing in the least from 
the canons of old and true art, exemplified 
the utmost simplicity. In the principal 
scene of that production, its heaviest set, 
there is nothing on the stage but the speci- 
fied nuptial couch—far at the back—an 
image of the Buddha and two chairs. The 
new art, I suppose, would have me suggest 
even that sparse setting. However, the 
public seems to approve it as it is. And to 
please the public is my principal purpose. 

Those who do not seek or who despise the 
popular approval should not, I think, ap- 
peal to the attention of the populace. The 
art of the stage, beyond all other arts, is the 
art of the people, and what the people long 
support will in the end be found worthy. 
In one of the wisest essays on the theater 
that ever I read it is written of that institu- 
tion that it is one ‘that can maintain a 
prosperous, remunerative existence only 
when it is made to satisfy many different 
classes of people,’ and that ‘‘no rational, 
practical thinker would heed the opinion 
of the multitude on such a subject, for ex- 
ample, as the poetry of Shelley or the 
painting of Murillo; but every rational, 
practical thinker knows that he must heed 
that opinion on the subject of the acted 
drama. Without the presence of a popular 
audience—an audience of the multitude— 
the influence of the theater would not ex- 
tend beyond the comparatively narrow 
radius that includes the educated few; and 
this circumscription, obviously, would in- 
volve a sacrifice of public benefit.” 


The Public No Fool 


There is too much of praising the plays, 
the dramatic and theatric art, that please 


not the million, that are ‘‘caviar to the _ 


general,’’ merely because they are caviar. 
Some things, questionless, are beyond pop- 
ular comprehension, and some of those 
things are plays. And no doubt that which 
is incomprehensible in general soon wearies. 
But in the theater it is not an infallible sign 
of excellence; it is, on the contrary, usually 
a reliable sign of inferiority—when the 
general public condemns. I do not mean 
that I believe the voice of the people is the 
voice of God. I do mean that I believe in 
the people, in the oft-condemned million, 
with all my heart and soul. I recognize 
that the theatergoing public is in a sense 
inarticulate; and I think that even if it 
became vocal it might very likely be unable 
to give a formal, reasoned exposition of the 
grounds of its preferences and aversions. 
Yet I have learned that its instinctive ap- 
prehension of good, in art as in life, is 
usually instant and lasting, and therefore I 
trust the public and depend on it. Beware, 
I say, of those who condemn and disparage 
that which the people have for generations 
loved and approved. It was wisely ob- 
served by the representative sage of criti- 
cism that “‘the greatest graces of a play are 
to copy nature and to instruct life,’”’ and 
that ‘nothing can please many and please 
long but just representations of general 
nature.’”’ The art of the theater which has 
justly copied nature and instructed life, 
with evergrowing truth, beauty and power, 
through century after century, pleasing 
the many—cheering, encouraging, helping 
them, in sickness, sorrow and trouble—is a 
good enough art for me! I wish only that I 
could feel myself to be good enough for it. 

‘The public is no fool,’’ remarks one of 
the high priests of the new art in a moment 
of transient lucidity. I have dealt with the 
public in the theater for upward of half a 
century—and I fully concur. The public is 
very far indeed from being a fool. But it 
is simply to accuse the public of folly—of 
blind, ignorant, rank, stupid folly—to as- 
sert that what the public has loved, admired, 
approved and applauded through genera- 
tions and what it still adheres to is after all 
not an art but merely dross, vanity and 
utter vacuity. The public thinks and 
knows a great deal more about art—true 
art—than it generally gets credit for. Great 
art, real art, always succeeds, always has 
and always will—and the validity of that 
statement is not in the least vitiated by 
the fact that in every period some other 
things that are not art at all are presented 
in its abused name and are for a time more 
or less financially prosperous. In the end 
the people will be found to have supported 
all that is best. 
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When 
Style is the Keynote 


Whatever the season, what a thrill of satis- 
faction to know that you are driving the 
Authoritative Style—the Pattern Car of 
1920. This is the enviable position of 
motorists who have the New Velie 48. The 
acknowledged triumph of automobile art 
and elegance. 

When the call is to the open road the New Velie 
satisfies you with performance worthy of its style. 
Its powerful noiseless motor, with internally- 
heated vaporizer, makes new records on low grade 
fuel. 

Everyone appreciates the unusual values given at 
the price. Comparisons will tell the story of Velie 
superiority. Only an early order can insure the 
delivery of your Velie when you want it. 

Five models—three open and two closed—give a 
selection for every preference or need. Each 
model is luxurious in its upholstery and trimming. 
See your nearest Velie dealer. Catalog on request. 


Smaller Six Now in Production 


Model 34—latest addition to the line—is a marvel at its 
price. A stylish five-passenger Six with abundant room, com- 
fort and power—every feature fully up to the standard of 
Velie Quality. Literature now ready. 


Velie Motors Corporation 
Moline, Illinois 
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Stays Solid 
While Burning 


Baby’s Food can be prepared 
in the nursery or bedroom 
with Theroz Fuel and appli- 
ances. Theroz Fuel gives an 
instantaneous concentrated 
heat (hotter than coal, gas, oil 
or electricity) at the scratch of 
a match. 

Heat irons, curling irons, cook coffee, 
fry bacon, prepare tea-table delicacies 
or a whole meal with it. Ideal for 
outings or factory and office lunches. 
Theroz is safe! Staggered can prevents 
rolling and fits most any stand or 
chafing dish. No soot, odor, smoke or 
waste. Gives 25% more heat than 
other concentrated fuels. 

Quarter pound can 15c East, 20c West 
of the Rockies and in Canada; with 
stand 4oc East, 45c West of the 
Rockies and in Canada. 

Buy Theroz Fuel, Mess Kits, Blue 
Flame Stoves and other appliances at 
your drug, hardware, department 
stores, grocer’s or write us if your 
dealer can’t supply you. 
Dealers:— Be prepared forTheroz busi- 
If you can’t obtain Theroz Fuel 
and Appliances from your jobber write 
us for information. 


ness. 


The Theroz Company 


Woolworth Building New York 


hs 
The handy Fuel for <>~ 


MARCH 


~~ and every other Month 
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COMMERCIAL ENTERTAINMENT 


place it turned out to be a club, and though 
it was only eleven o’clock in the morning 
some fellows were sitting at a table having 
a round of drinks; Gus said they were a 
bunch of his friends and he couldn’t pass 


| them up without buying at least one. At 


this the Iowa man said he guessed he had 
better be going along, but Gus whispered to 
him that it would pay him to stick round 
awhile, as most of the bunch were connected 
with the wholesale trade and he could 
learn a lot from them about the right 
prices on merchandise. 

They were an awfully live crowd. A 
couple of them were traveling men in from 
the road, and the Iowa man felt that it was 
an education to hear them talk familiarly 
about the big retail stores all over the 
Middle West and mention the heads of de- 
partments by their first names. After a 
while someone ordered lunch. Then Gus 
announced it was too nice a day to spoil 
by working and he would phone a specula- 
tor and get matinée tickets for the crowd. 
The Iowa man felt he couldn’t refuse to go 
along after accepting so much hospitality 
already, so he put off business until next day. 

The crowd stuck together until after 
dinner, then all went to an athletic club 
somewhere and saw some ten-round boxing 
contests. After that there was a cabaret 
show. The hard drinks had been coming 
regularly since morning. The last part of 
the evening was rather hazy, but the Iowa 
man remembered riding round the deserted 
streets in an old-fashioned one-horse hack, 
perched up on the driver’s seat beside Gus, 
who drove the horse, while the cabman sat 
backintherear with thetwosalesmen. Gus 
wore the cabman’s high silk hat, which was 
considered uproariously funny. 

The Iowa man woke up next morning 
in his hotel feeling sick and low in his mind. 
There was a knock at the door and who 
should be there but Gus, bringing a pitcher 
of ice water. Gus said it was so late when 
they got in from the hack ride that he 
didn’t go home, but took a room in the 
hotel for the night. He was awfully sym- 
pathetic as he sat on the edge of the bed 
and poured out ice water for the sufferer. 
After a while he began to talk business. 

“‘T’ll tell you what I’ve been thinking,” 
said Gus. ‘‘You aren’t in any condition to 
go outin the open market to buy goods; you 
have to be in apple-pie shape when you go 
up against these city salesmen. Now I 
know just about what merchandise your 
store needs; I have been in your town many 
times and know what will sell there. Sup- 
pose you let me make up your order for you. 
You know that my house makes good 
goods; I am a friend of yours. I can prob- 
ably pick out the salable stuff even better 
than you could do it yourself.” 


A Lesson Well Learned 


Gus was a figure to inspire confidence as 
he sat there on the edge of the bed crack- 
ing ice into convenient lumps to roll into a 
towel. In spite of getting to bed at a 
quarter to four in the morning he looked 
perfectly fresh and calm; he had already 
had a shave and breakfast. He was a 
strong and sympathetic friend. The buyer 
from the Mammoth Store of Iowa felt like 
a grateful little boy as he told Gus all 
right, to go ahead and fix up a good order. 

The rest of his Chicago stay was a good 
deal like the first part. His entertainers 
were some of the fellows to whom Gus had 
introduced him at the club, and when they 
brought up the subject of buying mer- 
chandise he let them select from their lines 
what they thought the Mammoth’s trade 
would need. The realization of what he 
had done had just come to him when I 
first saw him in the lobby of the Michigan 
Avenue hotel, humped over his suitcase, all 
ready to start for home. He didn’t know 
whether he had bought five or fifty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of goods; there was no 
way to check up on it because he had never 
thought of asking for copies of any orders. 
Reviewing the incidents of the week, there 
was no doubt in his mind that he had made 
a plumb fool of himself. 

This conclusion was undoubtedly cor- 
rect. But there was no use of letting a boy 
start off on a four-hundred-mile trip all by 
himself without trying to relieve his suffer- 
ing a little. I pointed out that maybe 
things wouldn’t turn out so bad as he 
feared. The men who had caused him to 
stub his toe didn’t do it merely to sell the 
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Mammoth Department Store one time; 
if they were wise—and all the evidence 
pointed to the fact that they were—it was 
quite probable that they would make up 
the orders very carefully. They wanted 
the Mammoth’s future business just as 
much as he wanted to hold his job. 

He seemed to be cheered by this line of 
reasoning and when we parted at the big 
iron gates leading to his train he carried 
the tan suitcase more lightly, leaving this 
bit of philosophy ringing in my ears. ‘“You 
can bet your bottom dollar,’ he said, 
“that the next time I come to market I 
won’t let anyone buy me so much as a ham 
sandwich.” 

Most of the big commercial concerns 
have a man on the staff whose duty it is to 
do the entertaining when buyers come to 
town. Recently I talked with a man who 
has been for fifteen years the official enter- 
tainer for a prominent house on lower 
Broadway, New York. Being a good enter- 
tainer he has risen from a ten-dollar-a-week 
clerkship to being a member of the firm. 

“‘T just happened to get into it,” said 
this executive. “The Old Man himself used 
to do most of the entertaining when we 
were smaller. But one day he either wasn’t 
feeling very well or maybe the guest didn’t 
look very attractive, and he called me over 
to his desk. ‘Listen, Bill,’ he whispered, 
‘T have got to go home early to-night, so I 
am going to let you take that Montana 
buyer out and show him a good time. Get 
a twenty-dollar bill from the cashier for 
expenses.’”’ 


An Evening of Torture 


“‘T wasn’t much more than a kid and the 
assignment looked awfully attractive. To 
go right out and spend twenty dollars of 
the firm’s money on riotous living with no 
one to criticize or discourage seemed a 
happy prospect. Ever since I had been 
working the idea had been hammered into 
me that I must be economical; if I used the 
firm’s letterheads to figure on or failed to 
weigh a mail package for exact postage or 
sent a telegram of over ten words someone 
higher up was ready to speak to me about 
it. But now I was handed out a twenty- 
dollar bill with no instructions except to 
blow it in. I felt quite like the hero of some 
of our most successful plays who must 
spend so much money every day until it is 
all gone so that the girl won’t have the 
humiliation of marrying a rich man. 

“The man from Montana got a good 
dinner, a front-row seat at the theater and 
another meal after the show. I felt like a 
regular man about town, ordering taxicabs, 
tipping waiters and everything. I didn’t 
turn any change back to the cashier next 
morning. 

“That was a good many years ago, and 
I have been entertaining ever since. There 
are some buyers who don’t care to have 
money spent on them, but a great many 
fancy it. It is interesting to see how some 
men who walk or ride in the street cars 
back home take to the taxicab habit when 
being entertained in New York. When 
ordering a meal they never even look at 
the right-hand side of the bill of fare. 

“Some of the youngsters here in the 
office envy me my position as official 
entertainer, and when I think one of them 
can handle it right he certainly is going to 
have the job. Even though I am a mem- 
ber of the firm I am supposed to get to the 
office reasonably early, and that isn’t 
always easy when I have been out until 
one in the morning with a buyer, and then 
commuted over to my home in Jersey. I 
usually have to see the same shows half a 
dozen times a season, because even in New 
York there aren’t enough to go round when 
one goes to the theater three times a week. 

“And occasionally I have to shandle 
buyers who aren’t quite up to scratch in 
social matters. One night I took a fellow 
in tow who was in New York to buy a lot 
of goods; he hadn’t placed the order yet 
and so I wanted to show him a particularly 
pleasant time. The plan was for a dinner 
somewhere and theater afterward. The 
gentleman made a pretty good appearance; 
he had on a nice suit of clothes, ready-made 
but fitting well, and his hair had been cut 
fairly recently. His conversation was 
mainly about affairs back in his home town, 
which was not particularly exciting, but I 
am used to that; small-town folks like to 
impress on us New Yorkers that ours isn’t 
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the only place on the map. I decided to 
chance the dinner at the dining room of a 
certain palatial hotel on upper Broadway. 

“All went well at first; he wouldn’t 
give his hat up to the hat-check girl, but I 
did not have it in my heart to blame him 
for that. But a small complication soon 
rose: my buyer had an unfortunate habit 
of chewing tobacco, and he kept it up after 
we had got into the dining room. With 
all their thoughtfulness for guests Broad- 
way hotels have overlooked the conven- 
ience of tobacco-chewing dining-room 
patrons, and my friend was hard pressed 
until he found a clear space of floor be- 
tween his feet. 

‘Aside from this all went well until he 
began to notice that a lot of the ladies 
present were smoking cigarettes. The only 
ladies he had ever seen smoking were past 
seventy at least and used only pipes; but 
here they were at it from eighteen up, puff- 
ing away with the studied self-possession 
always shown by ladies who smoke in 
public places. 

“‘T can account for his subsequent actions 
only by the fact that this unusual sight 
went to his head. He did fairly well with 
the soup considering that it was probably 
the first time he had ever tried to handle a 
spoon with a round bowl, but when we got 
to the fish course he threw off all restraint. 

“Tt was the kind of fish that has a lot of 
little bones in it, a difficult thing to handle 
even by the most expert. The way my 
buyer managed it was to shovel in until his 
mouth got full and then begin to chew 
vigorously, with a sort of rotary motion. 
After a while the fish would be gone, leav- 
ing only an assorted lot of bones; these he 
would let fly on the floor in any direction 
in which he happened to be looking. 

“Tt wasn’t a pleasant meal for me. 
There were several people in the room 
whom I knew, and it would be hard to con- 
vince them that I lived the double life of a 
private citizen and a commercial enter- 
tainer. A man who was dining with two 
ladies at the table next to ours looked as 
though he might make trouble when some 
of the fish bones fell uncomfortably close, 
and I had to slip over to him and explain. 
Being a good sport, he said he would forgive 
me if I would promise not to order any 
custard pie for my guest. A five-dollar bill 
fixed the head waiter up all right. When 
we had finally got through and were leay- 
ing, my buyer took one last look at some 
girls who were sitting with their escorts on 
a divan with some food before them and 
puffing industriously at their cigarettes to 
show how thoroughly European they were. 

«The table manners of some folks,’ re- 
marked my buyer, ‘certainly is fierce.’”’ 


The Effect of Prohibition 


Just what effect prohibition is going to 
have on the high cost of commercial enter- 
taining is hard to predict. It is impossible 
to take a buyer out and buy him wine, but 
some are managing it another way. I was 
allowed a peek into the storeroom of a big 
importing house recently. There stood row 
on row of little half-pint bottles full of good 
old liquor, just the size to tuck into the 
inside pockets of visiting buyers. Custom- 
ers of that importing house are not going 
to go thirsty for a long time when on their 
buying trips. But at that, liquor tastes 
better served on a hotel table in an atmos- 
phere of bright lights, music and hand- 
somely gowned women than in the back 
room of a wholesale house where there is no 
ice or ginger ale, and one must take the 
choice of using warmish water out of the 
faucet or just turning up the bottle and 
pouring it down, raw and biting. 

But it doesn’t require the false stimula- 
tion of hard liquor to work up a buying 
spirit if the commercial entertainer is a real 
artist and his heart is in his work. The 
following story was told me by one of those 
present; he is the head of a prosperous 
retail concern doing a yearly business of 
more than a million dollars. The moral he 
drew from the incident was summed up in 
the justly celebrated adage: The bigger 
they are the harder they fall. ° 

Half a dozen merchants of the Middle 
West formed themselves into a buyers’ 
association and visited the Eastern markets 
twice a year. Wherever there were bar- 
gains to be had, these Middle West mer- 
chants were on the ground. All were high 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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When the last pillow is thrown, and the last laugh only an echo, they settle 
down at Her knee — 


Through their half-closed eyelids they catch the play of light across Her 
face, its caress as it touches Her hair—and the picture is etched on their 
memories forever. 


Sensitive films, those walls of childish memory. The pictures they register 
cannot be changed. 


It will pay you to remember that, in the lighting of your children’s rooms. 
Let sunshine flood them by day, and the Eight of Edison MAZDA lamps 
by night. For the light that shines in children’s rooms is magic stuff—the 
stuff of which memories are made. 


Backed by MAZDA Service, centered in the great Research Labora- Each lamp is wrapped in a distinctive “His Only Rival” wrapper— 
tories of the General Electric Company, and by forty years of contin- and this as well as the name Edison MAZDA etched on each lamp is 
uous development, Edison MAZDA Lamps represent the latest and your assurance of lighting quality and service. Use Edison MAZDA 


best in lighting. lamps for every lighting purpose. 
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These manufacturers use AC Spark Plugs for factory equipment 
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To Owners of AC-Equipped Cars 


This advertisement is directed especially to the owners of those 
motor cars which are factory-equipped with AC Spark Plugs. 


Our dealers tell us it is usually the new motorist who is prevailed 
upon to experiment with various plugs—that the veteran driver 
insists on getting AC’s when he asks for them. 


The chief engineer who designed your car did not specify that 
some cylinders should carry AC’s and other cylinders other plugs. 
He equipped your engine with a full set of AC's. 


A special AC Spark Plug has been carefully designed for the car 
you drive. It has the full approval of the factory w hich pro- 
duced that car. 


Isn’t it logical that you will secure the best results if you take 
care that your engine is always full-equipped with AC Spark 
Plugs? 


\s 
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lup in the rating books; there was no weak 
sister among them whose poor credit might 
prevent a manufacturer from quoting bed- 
rock figures. They shopped round the mar- 
kets and when an item was found that 
appealed to all they were in position to buy 
in big lots and get lowest prices. 

One morning these buyers were assem- 
bled in the office of a New York manu- 
facturer of ladies’ ready-to-wear.. The 
manufacturer had never sold them before 
and he wanted their business; six prosper- 
lous, prompt-paying retail concerns can use 
‘a lot of goods. 

The manufacturer was playing the game 
with the skill of a veteran, using all the 
frills of salesmanship. He invited the buy- 
‘ers to go out to lunch; he said he had a 
friend who stood in, and who could get a 
box at the most popular show in town for 
that very night, and it certainly would bea 
pleasure to have the buyers as his guests. 
There was no hurry about getting down to 
dusiness; why not all go up to the ball 
ame that afternoon and make a day of it? 
' But the merchants were veterans too. 
[hey understood the disadvantage a buyer 
jets himself in for when he allows a sales- 
man to spend money on him. 

“Much obliged for your offers of enter- 
jainment,”’ said one of the Westerners, 
‘but we are in New York strictly for busi- 
aess. If you want to spend money put it 
nto extra discounts on your merchandise.” 
| The manufacturer came back at them 
vith equal frankness. ‘‘It is a pleasure to 
jalk business with gentlemen like you,” he 
jaid. ‘‘So many of these hired buyers come 
jo market who figure all the free entertain- 
ment they can get is so much gained, and 
hen maybe they don’t buy after all. But 
vith high-class proprietors like you gentle- 
men are it is only the merchandise and 
orices that count. Have a good cigar, 
yentlemen.” 

_ Good cigars are not considered a bribe in 
ie wholesale trade and the visiting buyers 
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iecepted. 

“YT must tell you the truth, gentlemen,” 
jhe manufacturer continued. ‘I don’t 
vant to show you my line to-day, because 
jome of thé numbers ain’t quite ready. 
[hat is why I spoke about the ball game 
ind the theater show. But to-morrow 
norning it will be complete. Please don’t 
dlace any orders until you see mine. No 
matter what anyone else shows you I am 
en per cent cheaper.” 

| The telephone bell rang and the manu- 
‘acturer answered, first asking the visitors 
ot to go until he was through. He grew 
quite excited as the telephone conversation 
‘rogressed, several times asking to have 
the information repeated and demanding 
jo know if it was really true. He ended up 
oy saying earnestly that he would take two 
‘undred dollars’ worth. 


A Horse That Never Ran 


“Excuse me, gentlemen,” he said apolo- 
Jetically, turning to his visitors, “‘for mixing 
‘yp my pleasure and business. I don’t play 
yolf or any sport like that, but once in a 
while I place a little bet on the horse race 
when I have got a sure thing.’’ Then as an 
afterthought he said: ‘‘Would any of you 
zentlemen like to place a few dollars on a 
teal cinch?” 
| There was a chorus of refusals, more or 
ess hesitatingly given, for even the most 
businesslike of business men have a dash 
of romance in them outside of business 
hours. 

“Tl tell you what I’ll do,’”’ pursued the 
sporting manufacturer earnestly; “I am 
Zoing to invest a ten-dollar bill for each of 
you gentlemen on my sure thing. No, I 
don’t want your money now. You can’t 
lose, but if you do you can pay me when 
you come to look at my line to-morrow.”’ 

' If any one of the retailers had been by 
himself it is more than likely he would have 
refused this unconventional chance to gam- 
ble. But when traveling in packs men have 
4 terror of appearing as pikers, particu- 
larly when the amount involved is only a 
five or ten dollar bill. The tempter had 
been clever in naming just the right amount 
to be risked. None of the visiting buyers 
refused to chance a ten-spot on the real 
cinch. 

Next morning each of the Westerners 
was called up in his hotel room to be in- 
formed that he had been lucky and that his 
money was waiting for him at the office of 
the sporting manufacturer. One by one 
they drifted-down to get their dividends. 

e manufacturer was flushed with success 
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and excitedly joyous at having been able to 
do a service for friends. 

“What did I tell you?”’ he shouted as the 
first speculator appeared. ‘‘Thirty dollars 
you make, and not a cent invested. The 
bookkeeper will make out the check while 
you and I step in the showroom and look at 
some of my late models.” 

After that there was nothing to it. He 
had them under obligations to him. More 
than four thousand dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise was billed up to the merchant 
from Dallas. Columbus and Omaha bought 
more. That night at their hotel for dinner 
they talked it over a little sheepishly. All 
told, the sporting manufacturer had booked 
them for more than twenty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of merchandise. 

From strict business the conversation 
got round to more lively topics, and some- 
one wondered what the name of the horse 
might be that had carried their money to 
victory. One of the buyers resurrected a 
copy of a morning paper and looked up the 
race results. No horse appeared that had 
been a three-to-one shot. The manufac- 
turer had been a sport indeed. He had 
invented a new kind of commercial enter- 
tainment, involving some outlay, but very 
efficient. 


A Woman Buyer’s Story 


Out in one of the larger cities of Cali- 
fornia a young woman operates a millinery 
store and has managed to make some 
money. Though the demand for chic and 
modish hats is strong the millinery business 
is not considered by financiers to be the 
most solid line in the world. Milliners as a 
rule cannot issue a lot of notes when they 
need money and send them off to the finan- 
cial centers to be eagerly bought by inves- 
tors. There is too much of a speculative 
element about it. 

But the young woman with the millinery 
store in the California city discounts her 
bills; on the thirtieth day of every month 
she sits down and writes out checks in pay- 
ment of all flowers and ribbons, shapes and 
linings that have come into the house 
within the month. Her rent has crawled 
upward until she now contributes four hun- 
dred dollars a month toward her landlord’s 
support, but she manages to pay that too; 
so far she has never been obliged to send 
him a check dated ten days ahead and then 
hustle to get under it before it falls to earth, 
as less fortunate merchants sometimes have 
to do. 

Have you ever noticed that when a 
woman makes a business success she usu- 
ally does a better job than her male rivals? 
There are a good many contributory causes 
to this outcome; she doesn’t have so many 
distractions. She never has to take an 
afternoon off to march in a parade, to act 
as judge in a city election or to go out on 
committees appointed to raise money to 
build the new auditorium. Even the com- 
mittees are easier with her. She is let off 
with a ten-dollar subscription for the spring 
carnival while her next-door neighbor, a 
male, is sternly held up for fifty, under the 
thinly veiled threat of losing the trade of 
every member of the carnival association. 

And the business woman is usually more 
conservative and economical in her adver- 
tising appropriation. Did you ever see the 
ad of a woman merchant on the elephant in 
the circus parade? Or in the program of 
the street-railway employees’ annual pic- 
nic? Or painted on the judges’ stand at the 
county fair and race meet? A lot of money 
may be saved in the course of a year by 
letting someone else patronize such adver- 
tising mediums. 

The young woman who runs the success- 
ful millinery business in the California city 
realizes the advantage of all these things, 
and more. Before opening up she did what 
a great many of her brothers in storekeep- 
ing fail to do; she went to the bank and 
arranged for enough credit so that if there 
was a dull month she could still send off 
checks to all expectant wholesalers. It is 
much easier to arrange for credit with a 
banker before the money is needed than to 
dash into his office some day and tell him 
excitedly that there is a draft to be met 
before three o’clock, and will he please loan 
the money to meet it with. 

Concerns that have been in business 
several years and have never missed dis- 
counting a bill are great favorites among 
the wholesale trade. The man who takes 


six months on his purchase and then has to 
be nagged into closing the account with a 
sixty-day note may have to pay for a lunch 
occasionally out of his own pocket when he 
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is in the wholesale centers; or even go to 
the theater on his own money; but the 
buyer who discounts his bills has no such 
expense. Every wholesaler delights to do 
him honor. He may choose his own shows 
and the tickets will be produced if there is 
a speculator to be found; he can ride round 
in taxicabs the livelong day without a cent 
of cost to himself; he can have a quart 
bottle of good old stuff handily hid away in 
his hotel-room closet even though the 
wholesaler has to buy it at the exorbitant 
bootlegging price of eighteen dollars a 
quart. 

All this of course is for men buyers. I 
have often wondered what little courtesies 
are extended to lady buyers in the whole- 
sale markets to make them feel thoroughly 
at home and prosperous. The young 
woman from California answered the ques- 
tion in the following words—which explain 
perhaps why she has been more successful 
than many of the male merchants in her 
home city: 

“‘T don’t get entertained at all when I go 
to Chicago and New York on my buying 
trips,”’ she said. ‘‘I find that it is too ex- 
pensive. I don’t accept theater tickets, 
flowers or boxes of candy. I don’t let any- 
one buy me a lunch or dinner. 

“The great menace in almost any kind 
of business is the accumulation of old 
stock. If I carry ten thousand dollars’ 
worth of merchandise from one season to 
the next, that ten thousand dollars is just 
as tightly tied up as if I didn’t have it at 
all. Even though I do sell it the second 
season I probably have to sell it at a loss. 
The difference between success and failure 
lies in being able to buy just as much 
merchandise as can be sold each season, but 
no more than can be sold. 

““Of course the main object of commer- 
cial entertainment is to make business 
people buy more liberally; a person would 
be fatuous indeed to believe that the whole- 
sale trade was spending money on him for 
sheer personal affection. When you have 
been entertained at luncheon by an agree- 
able salesman, urged to choose your food 
without even glancing at the prices, and 
then earried to the salesroom in a comfort- 
able taxicab, how can you have the heart 
to become suddenly brusque and business- 
like, turning down one bargain after an- 
other or saying that you can buy the same 
goods somewhere else ten per cent cheaper?” 


Counting the Cost 


“But there is a deeper reason than that 
for my not accepting favors at the hands of 
the wholesale trade. When I am at home 
the burden of business is on me all the time. 
I know how hard it is to produce the four 
hundred dollars every month for rent and 
to have the money in the cash drawer each 
Saturday night for the help. Even the 
freight bill of seven dollars or a couple of 
dollars’ worth of postage stamps is a serious 
item during some periods of slack business. 
There is never a day when I do not have it 
driven home to me that I must be economi- 
cal if I am going to have a profit left over 
after paying expenses. 

“But when I take the train to leave home 
for the big cities these burdens sort of fall 
away and the farther I get from home the 
lighter they are. When I sit at a table in 
the dining car comfortably eating food at 
railroad prices, with the landscape slipping 
pleasantly by, the payment of my electric- 
light bill for the store back home seems a 
very trifling and remote matter. The idea 
of easy opulence is further carried out at 
my hotel in Chicago or New York; I don’t 
stop at expensive hotels, but even the most 
modest have luxuries that ordinary folks 
are not accustomed to at home. I am not 
used to riding in an elevator at home when 
I want to go upstairs; or to ring for a bell 
boy when I want a drink of water; or to 
have a uniformed maid make up my room 
every morning. All round me I see other 
people spending money and taking life easy 
and the idea that I ever worried over the 
payment of my advertising in the news- 
paper back home seems quite ridiculous. 

**Even before I go down into the whole- 
sale district to place a dollar’s worth of 
orders I am in a way a changed woman. I 
have a different viewpoint; life isn’t the 
hard matter that I thought it was. Surely 
it is easier to make money by plunging a 
little than by tedious economy. 

‘‘The people in the wholesale trade are 
glad to see me. After feeling a little lone- 
some alone in the big city, here at last are 
people who know me and go out of their 

(Concluded on Page 77) 
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Why Worry ~~ 


About Punctures? 


Put a Shaler Vulcanizer under the 
seat—when you start on your trip. 


Then, if you have a puncture, you 
can permanently repair the tube 
and be on your way, with no de- 
lay or annoyance—assured that 
your tube is perfectly repaired— 
that the patch will not come off. 





In any weather—anywhere, on the 
road or in the garage—your Shaler 
5-Minute Vulcanizeris alwaysready 
to vulcanize tube punctures in 5 
minutes—with a permanent, heat- 
welded repair—all you need is a 
match. 


Complete Outfit $1.50 At All Dealers’ 


Pricesslightly higher west of the Rockies and in Canada. 
Includes 12 Patch-&-Heat Units, 6 round and 6 oblong. 


C. A. SHALER COMPANY 


1400 Fourth Street Waupun, Wisconsin 
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5-Minute Vulcanizer 
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Diz ARGUS 2 


Vise-like form holds papers with Bull Dog 
grid. Flat shape fits them best to go through 
mails. Curved shield prevents contact with 
sharp point—wonderful 


IMPROVEMENT 
Busy offices find great economy 
in placing on every desk a box 
of ARGUS PAPER CLIPS. 

Ask your stationer for 

ARGUS PAPER CLIPS 

or send us $1.00 for 

jour boxes Prepaid. 


ARGUS MFG.COMPANY 
402 N. Paulina St., Dept. 99, Chicago 


Delivered you FREE 
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Your choice of 44 styles, colors 
and_ sizes in the famous line of 









eid SRP **RANGER"’ bicycles. We pay the 
ES) a freight Jas Chicago to pet Se dey 

; . allowed 

y ty 30 Days’ Free Trial 31°\ic 
pis, bicycle you select, actual riding test. 
/\\' ® EASY PAYMENTS if desired, at a 
‘™ small advance over our Special Fac- 


4 Do not buy until you get our great 
Ka zew trial offer and low Factory- 
ty Direct-To-Rider terms and prices, 
: TIRES LAMPS, HORNS, pedals, 

single wheels and repair 
parts for all makes of bicycles at 
half usual prices.) SEND NO 
fm MONEY but write today for the 
big new Catalog. 


MEA CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept.T-55, Chicago 
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LEGANCE in finish and appointments, 
the result of unmistakable quality. A 
bit of poetry went into the making—a 

splendid blending of colors that emphasize 

most faithfully the exclusiveness of the 
custom-built motor car— 


Simplicity is coupled with dignity — with, 
originality held in leash by what is due utility, 
service and comfort, 


Both open and closed models are mounted on 
the new Kissel custom-built chassis, equipped 
with the new Kissel’custom-built motor, 
Brochure ‘‘The Aristocrats of Motordom” on 
request. 


KISSEL MOTOR CAR CO, 
HARTFORD, WIS., U. S.&. 


“Originators of the ALL-YEAR Car” 


March 20,1920 
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ay to make me feel that I am someone 
fter all. They show me the expensive 
oods that are being bought by merchants 
n Boston, Buffalo and Seattle, and suggest 
hat I could sell such high-priced merchan- 
ise too if I would put in a line of it. 

“You see I am getting a long way off 


. The best is 
aone too good for a customer of the house, 
and we go to the dining room of a famous 
hotel which I have read about in the news- 
papers, and I am thrilled with the feeling 
chat lama part of the great, gay metropol- 
‘tan world. Easy prosperity seems the 
aatural heritage of everyone in sight. Nat- 
ural good taste prevents me from peeking 
at the check which the waiter finally brings 
my host, but I notice that there isn’t a 
zreat deal of change left out of a twenty- 
dollar bill. Thus mentally primed I am 
seady to buy merchandise for my store in 
California. 

| “As I have said, I don’t accept commer- 
tial entertainment at all now, but I used to 
do it when I first started in business; I 
thought it was lovely that those big busi- 
‘ness people should go out of their way to be 
hospitable to a comparative stranger. My 
sonversion took place when I learned who 
really paid the bills. 

“The traveler for a certain New York 

soncern had called on me in my store at 
home a number of times, but I thought the 
ine was too high priced for my trade; I 
lid, however, promise to visit their sales- 
oom the next time I should go to New 
York. The salesman made a note of my 
promise in his order book. I suppose my 
arrival in the city was announced in the 
{rade bulletins, because I had not finished 
dressing on the second morning in town 
when there was a knock at my door and a 
maid handed me in a five-pound box of 
eandy and a bunch of long-stemmed roses, 
pach bearing the card of the big millinery 
firm. Going downtown that afternoon I 
stopped in their office to thank them. for 
their courtesy, but still of the mind that 
their merchandise was too expensive for me 
to sell. 
“My reception was all that could be 
desired. The sales manager said that his 
Western traveler mentioned that I usually 
came to New York about that time and he 
had sent the little remembrances up to my 
‘hotel merely as a courtesy due one member 
of the craft to another. He didn’t say any- 
thing about buying goods, but told me he 
was to meet his wife at six o’clock for dinner 
and theater afterward; he added that they 
would be more than pleased if I could go 
with them. I went.” 
















| 
| The Voice of the Tempter 

“We had dinner at the most expensive 
restaurant in New York, attended a Broad- 
way musical comedy and had another meal 
after the show. Any distance of more than 
three blocks we covered in a taxicab. The 
plain realities of my store back home 
seemed very remote indeed. I began to see 
myself as a part of a picture where everyone 
wore good clothes, had an easy time and 
spent money with gay carelessness. 

“The feeling had not worn off when I 
went downtown the next day. I really 
didn’t intend to buy much, but when I 
thought of the courtesies that my sales- 
manager friend had shown me it seemed 
only right that I should patronize his house 
for a few of their less expensive offerings. 
The sales manager waited on me himself. 
After I had selected the goods I thought I 
‘could use he took me into a room where the 
firm’s really gorgeous creations were dis- 
played. - 

“Why don’t you buy stuff like this?’ he 
suggested. ‘No one ever makes big money 
by being conservative. There are plenty of 
‘people in your town who will pay a hundred 
dollars for hats if you only will display such 
merchandise. Why waste your time selling 
ten-dollar stuff when it doesn’t take any 
more time to slip over an article for ten 
times as much?’ 

“His argument appealed to me. Still 
under the spell of Broadway I reflected 
with a little feeling of mortification that 

erhaps I had been somewhat of a piker in 

usiness. If people would spend money in 
New York the way I had seen it spent the 
night before, surely they would spend it 
more freely with me back in California if I 
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would only give them the chance. But 
merchandise has to be paid for, and I was 
no millionaire. 

““*T would like to plunge,’ I said, ‘but I 
really can’t afford it.’ 

“““Why, yes, you can afford it,’ replied the 


sales manager. ‘Anyone with a rating such | 


as you have can buy anything. Just go 
ahead and pick out whatever you want. 
I'll give you ninety days on the bill, and at 
the end of that time send us a check and 
take off your cash discount. You will have 
all the goods sold before you have to pay 
for them. That is the way to make money. 
Work on the other fellow’s capital.’ 

“Tt did seem like an awfully liberal offer. 
I reflected that we sometimes worked hard 
in the store all day to take in a hundred 
dollars; how much easier it would be to sell 
one or two pieces and have the same amount 
of money in the cash drawer all at once. 
And three whole months to pay the bill! 

“When I got through buying, the in- 
voice amounted to about twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars. The goods were shipped and 
arrived at my store about the time that I 
myself got home. Business had not been 
very good while I was away and I felt just 
the least bit uneasy over my speculation, 
but when we got the boxes opened up and 
the stock arranged for the grand opening 
my courage had come back. I would show 
these people who went away to the big 
cities to spend their money for expensive 
things that here was one store at least that 
could supply their wants right at home. 

“The opening was a great success from 
an artistic standpoint, but we didn’t sell a 
single hundred-dollar hat. And after a 
woman had tried on one of the expensive 
ones it was pretty hard to make her see a 
twelve-dollar one in a favorable light. I 
had sent out personal letters to all the 
wealthy women of the city; many of them 
came and admired, but I found that a 
woman doesn’t spend money unnecessarily 
even though she runs an electric, wears 
tailor-made clothes and keeps a butler.” 


The Souvenir Hat 


“My plunge into high-priced luxuries 
was a failure. I had gauged my customers 
through the glamour which my sales- 
manager friend threw about me by the 
judicious spending of money on a Broad- 
way show and a couple of extra-good meals. 
In the whirl of the metropolis I forgot one 
thing—that even in New York the selling 
of high-priced luxuries is confined to a 
narrow strip of territory twenty-odd blocks 
long. 

But I had twenty-five hundred dollars’ 
worth of merchandise on my hands that 
was too high priced for my trade. I cut 
the prices down to cost and robbed the ex- 
clusive creations of aigrets and plumes to 
scatter thinly round on less expensive 
shapes. But the inexorable time for pay- 
ment rolled round. I did do business on 
someone else’s capital as the sales manager 
said I would, but it was the capital of my 
banker. When the bill fell due I confessed 
all to him, and borrowed the money to pay. 

“Altogether it cost me about a thousand 
dollars net cash to eat two first-class New 
York meals and go to a Broadway musical 
comedy. I suppose the sales manager spent 
twenty-five dollars on my share of the 
entertainment. 

“T have kept one of those hats all these 
years. It is an original creation, large and 
flat, designed in Paris, made of fur and gold 
lace. I have never taken the lace to the 
jeweler’s to see if it is solid gold, but it 
ought to be, because the hat set me back 
exactly eighty-seven dollars, wholesale. 

“Every time I look at that hat it brings 
to mind a certain night in the long ago; a 
chorus girl in the Broadway musical com- 
edy wore one just like it while I was having 
the time of my life and thought someone 
else was paying for my fun. That hat is a 
reminder of the time when I forgot how 
hard it is for the average person to earn the 
money that is spent among us store- 
keepers. 

“But the good old hat is useful in another 
way. Sometimes a nice young salesman 
will come in here, and handing out his card 
say deferentially, ‘I have got my line over 
at the St. Agnes Hotel, and if I might have 
the pleasure of your company at lunch we 
could glance over the samples afterward.’ 

“In such a case I give one look at the 
historic old bonnet and say, very business- 
like and repressed, ‘Many thanks, but I 
am too busy. Just bring a few of your best 
sellers over here. You can spread them out 
on that table in the back room.’”’ 
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Ten ttion, Startin gand Ligh ling 


O Peete CARS are equipped with 
Atwater Kent Ignition —adding one 
more to that rapidly-growing list of dis- 
criminating manufacturers who have 
adopted Atwater Kent Ignition as stand- 
ard equipment. 


The desire on the part of the Paige Com- 
pany to equip its cars with the best 
ignition possible, and a recognition of the 
high standard of quality and performance 
inherent in all Atwater Kent products 
dictated the selection of this system. 


ATWATER KENT MFG. COMPANY 


Cp A iladelphia 
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He found Cayuse in his shack, a flimsy 
frame cabin of two rooms on top of a knoll. 
The old man was taking a nip of homemade 
corn whisky when he knocked at the door, 
and hid the bottle before responding. 
Bleary-eyed and with matted hair and 
beard, he was an unlovely object, but 
Charlie speedily discovered that he had 
cut his wisdom teeth early in life. 

‘Five dollars an acre?” exclaimed Dry- 
check, aghast at such audacity. ‘‘Why, I 
can buy all I want for fifty cents. And your 
land’s nine miles from the nearest pro- 
ducing well.” 

“‘There’s oil on this place,” replied Ca- 
yuse obstinately. 

“How do you know?” 

“A lady told me I’d strike it.” 

Drycheck’s eyes glistened. The oil 
speculator doesn’t live who will not fall 
for a fortune teller. However, he contrived 
to laugh, for his technic was always good. 

“‘Shucks!” he cried. ‘‘If a fortune teller 
told you you was goin’ to be hung, would 
you believe her?” 

“‘T’'d be right uneasy,’’ Cayuse confessed. 

They dickered a while and at last 
Charlie said: “Well, I’ll tell you what I'll 
do. I’ll take a look round your land and 
see for myself. I’m some pebble pup on 
my own account and if there’s oil near here 
I reckon I’ll locate it. She said the north- 
west corner, didn’t she? Fine! I'll just 
go over it with my oil finder.” 

The following three days he spent in 
carefully stepping off the entire northwest 
corner of Cayuse’s property. Jealously 
cupped in both hands he held a small metal 
instrument on which he kept his gaze. 
From time to time Drycheck would stop 
and eye this mysterious contrivance, shak- 
ing his head and betraying an excitement 
he could not repress. 

Once he stopped and seemed to be mut- 
tering an incantation; his face grew red; 
he clasped his forehead convulsively. These 
signs were not lost on Cayuse, who trailed 
him every minute. 

“What did I tell you?” he exclaimed 
with the utmost satisfaction. 

“‘Tt’s wonderful—wonderful! How she 
knowed beats me, but there’s a pool here. 
I can feel it. Mr. Laferriére, you’re a rich 
man—a millionaire and then some. Now I 
want to see the rest of your land.”’ 

This inspection did not last long. Evi- 
dently the other acreage in the tract failed 
to show the symptoms he was seeking, for 
Charlie walked faster and faster, occasion- 
ally shaking his tiny instrument and giving 
vent to exclamations of disappointment. 
Cayuse never took his eyes off him. It was 
plain that he was profoundly impressed. 
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DRYCHECK CHARLIE 
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‘‘A hundred and forty,” was the reply. 

“All right. I’ll take it—five dollars an 
acre.” 

But if Cayuse had spent too much time 
fox hunting and drinking corn whisky to 
make his land profitable, that was due to 
laziness and not to any lack of greed. 

“It was five. It’s fifty now.” 

Followed a long and bitter argument, 
Drycheck calling him every name he could 
think of that wasn’t a fighting word, but it 
ended in his yielding. 

“Allright! It’s out and out robbery, but 
I’ll give you fifty dollars an acre for this 
northwest corner, and one-quarter royalty.” 

“And you'll put down a well.” 

“Sure! I said I would, didn’t I?” 

They went back to the shack and there 
Charlie filled in a lease form, B—P, and wrote 
out a check on his bank for seven thousand 
dollars. It was more money than Cayuse 
had ever seen in his life. He signed and the 
deal was closed. 

“Better put it in quick,” suggested 
Charlie, laughing. 

Of course Laferriére was immediately 
reassured. He answered? ‘‘I’ll go to town 
to-morrow; but I reckon it’s good.” 

At that precise moment Drycheck had a 
dollar and eighty cents in the bank and 
about four hundred and. fifty in his pocket. 
An oil speculator of his type is wary of 
bank accounts; he prefers to carry his 
money on him. A bank account can give 
lots of trouble, what with garnishees and 
other devices employed by soreheads. 

“‘Well, now that it’s all over,’’ said Char- 
lie, tilting his chair comfortably as he rolled 
a cigarette, ‘‘I don’t mind telling you some- 
thin’. I got a confession to make. I didn’t 
buy this land for myself. I’m chief scout 
for the Toro Company.” 

Old Cayuse cackled and slapped his leg. 

“T knowed it! I knowed all along you 
didn’t want that for yourself, or you’d 
never have paid me my price.” 

“‘Listen!’’ Drycheck continued, leaning 
forward confidentially and placing one 
hand on the old man’s knee. “‘I got a prop- 
osition to make. You’ll admit I’ve done the 
right thing by you, won’t you?” 

“*T ain’t complainin’,” said Cayuse cau- 
tiously. 

“‘Well, then, why not give me a chance 
to make a li’l’ piece of money too?” 

This was different. Sensing a touch for 
a commission, Cayuse began to grow frigid. 

““What I ask of you is very simple. I 
won’t make a nickel out of this deal except 
my pay, and I’d kinda like to pick up some 
acreage on my own account. Why not sell 
me the balance of your land here? It ain’t 
good for nothin’. The pool’s in the north- 
west corner, like I outlined.” 

“‘Then what do you want it for?” 

“Well, [thought maybe I could find some 
pore fish who’d pay me a lil’ profit on it 
after this northwest corner come in.” 

It takes a rascal to catch a rascal. Char- 
lie’s announced intention was in line with 
what Cayuse would have done under the 
same circumstances, and his respect for the 
lease hound’s shrewdness rose accordingly. 

‘“What’ll you pay me for it?” 

“Aw, shucks! Why not throw it in with 
the other, Cayuse? There’s been one dry 
hole on it already. You know as well 
as I do it ain’t worth a nickel.” 

“Maybe it ain’t and maybe it is. 
Anyhow, it will be worth somethin’ to 
you. I want fifty cents an acre for 
that land.’’ And he blinked his little 
red eyes. 

They disputed a while over this 
price, but again Drycheck gave in. 
He made out a lease on eight hundred 
and sixty acres for a cash consideration 
of four hundred and thirty dollars and 
the usual one-eighth royalty. No other 
consideration was mentioned; there 
was not the slightest reference in the 
lease to the other transaction. 

‘‘T’ll just pay this in cash,’”’ remarked 
Charlie. “‘I got that much on me.” 


“Suit yourself. I never refuse real 
money,” Cayuse replied with a chuckle, 
and he felt so good over the day’s work 
that he invited his guest to have a drink. 

Of course Charlie’s check was turned 
down at the bank next day and Cayuse 
went looking for him. 

““The company throwed me down,” Dry- 
check told him. ‘‘They said I’d been done 
and they wouldn’t pay the price.” 

“You’ve got to pay it. You got the lease 
and I got your check,” shrilled the old man. 

“And you still got your land, too, ain’t 
you? If I don’t cover that check then the 
lease is dead and you can sell it to some~ 
body else.” 

“But you’ve got a lease on eight hundred 
and sixty acres of my land too. I’d have 
asked five dollars an acre for it only for this 
other deal.” 

Charlie surveyed him tranquilly. 

“T can’t help that,’’ he said. ‘‘They was 
separate transactions.” 

And so they proved to be when Cayuse 
consulted a lawyer. There was no question 
that a fraud had been perpetrated, but he 
had no witnesses to prove it and the docu- 
ment Drycheck held stated plainly that 
the consideration was cash, which had been 
duly paid. Consequently the lease on the 
bulk of the acreage was good, and as for 
the precious northwest corner, recovery of 
payment on that deal would involve a civil 
suit. Did the party of the second part have 
any property? inquired the lawyer. Then 
what was the use of suing him? 

Cayuse returned to his shack, cursing 
and vowing vengeance. A couple of days 
later he filled up on white whisky, saddled 
a mule and rode to town. Meeting Charlie 
on the street, he attacked him with a knife 
and before they could pry the old man loose 
he had carved Drycheck in half a dozen 
places. 

The younger man refrained from shoot- 
ing the farmer; any time he killed a man 
Charlie wanted to be in a locality where the 
victim’s friends did not make up the jury 
panel. It took a doctor a couple of hours 
to sew Charlie together, and he retired from 
the marts of trade for a week to give his 
wounds a chance to heal. 

While visiting his injured friend Abe 
Rosenfelt learned something of the causes 
leading up to the fracas. 

“What,” he asked, ‘“‘do you aim to do 
with that wildcat stuff, Charlie? Tain’t no 
good. It’s condemned.” 

“T’m fixing to organize a comp’ny and 
drill a well.” 

The other scrutinized him silently for a 
full minute. ‘‘I see,’”’ he said at last. ‘‘ Let 
me in on it. How much capital stock’ll 
there be?”’ 

‘“‘Tealculated to organize a fifty-thousand- 
dollar comp’ny.” 

“With eight hundred and sixty acres?” 
cried Abe in horror. ‘‘You’re nothin’ but 
a busher, Charlie, and won’t never be 
nothin’ but a busher! Why, all that acre- 
age is good for a couple hundred thousand 
easy! Let’s make it a hundred thousand!” 

Drycheck looked properly ashamed. 

“All right, fix it to suit yourself. But 
how’ll we raise the dough to drill?” 

Abe flapped his hands scornfully. 

“That’s easy! I know the very bird we 
want. But we'll have to put up a few 
hundred dollars in advance and let 
him in on the clean-up.” 

“Fair enough,” said Charlie, and 
the bargain was made. 

They decided to name 
the company the Roosevelt 
Oil and Gas Company— 
after Abe. To 
besure, his name 
was Rosenfelt, 
but he said he 
would change it 
for the good of 
the project and 
if any investors 
were misled by 
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the name Abe and Charlie could not be 
blamed. ) 

‘Nothin’ illegal, mind!” was his parting | 
caution to his partner. “I’m not goin’ to | 
get in bad when there’s so many ways of 
makin’ money without.” 

“You never had to bail me out, did you?” _ 
Drycheck countered. “‘No, and nobody 
else did neither.” 

The driller to whom they put their propo- | 
sition came down to cases at once. 

“Tt’ll cost pretty near as much to fake | 
like we’re drilling as it would to drill. I got 
to pay my crew, ain’t 1? If you can get the 
derrick, like you say, then the main ex 
pense’ll be the pipe. And Abe can rustle 
that—or steal it. A few hundred feet’ll do,” 

“How much—your lowest figure?” 

It was Abe who inquired with the nery- | 
ousness he always betrayed when con- 
fronted with an expenditure. 

The driller pondered a moment and then | 
announced that six thousand dollars would | 
be the very least they could get along with, | 

“‘Zowie! Why not say six millions?” cried 
Mr. Rosenfelt. 

“Because I know you’ve got that much. 
Yes, you have too! No use bellerin’, be- 
cause I know it.” 

And when Abe hooted at the very idea 
and denied it with profane heat the driller 
sprang a surprise by proving it. 

Driven into a corner, Rosenfelt finally 
agreed to lend the new company six thou- 
sand dollars at ten per cent, taking a mort-| 
gage on all its assets as security. 

“Well,” said the driller, ‘‘that’s settled, | 
And we split three ways.” 

“Tt’s a holdup!” declared Drycheck, 
looking as though he would cheerfully have 
strangled him. ‘‘But I reckon it goes. So 
let’s sign.” 

And in this fashion the Roosevelt Oil 
and Gas Company was launched. 

They decided on a location as far re- 
moved from Cayuse’s shack as the limits, 
of his property would permit and a derrick) 
a hundred and twelve feet high went up in| 
short order. The old man was for running 
them off with a shotgun, but in the course) 
of an afternoon’s persuasion the three of) 
them managed to make him see the im- 
mense value a well would be to his property. 

“You got everything to gain by lettin’ 
us go ahead, Mister Cayuse,” Abe argued, 
‘‘and everything to lose if you don’t.” Sc 
Laferriére sullenly withdrew. 

The driller had a crew of five rough: 
necks, a rotary rig and all the necessary 
tools. They spudded in, and the clanking 
grind of the grief joint soon gave daily 
assurance to the inhabitants for miles 
round that work on Come Eleven wa: 
being pushed. 

During the first month after drilling be 
gan Drycheck and Abe returned to thei) 
regular calling and made no attempt to sel 
any of the company’s stock. They joinec| 
the swarms from all parts of the conan 
who jammed the sidewalks of the oil towr 
and made a babel of the hotel lobbies anc 
pool rooms and lease offices. For with thi 
opening of new fields in the Southwest ad 
venturers had flocked there by the score 
of thousands, like flies to sugar, drawn by 
the prospects of easy money. 

They traded in the streets, in flivvers ou 
on the roads, at meals and in their sleep’ 
They talked, ate ani 
breathed gushers. I 
a well came in it wa 
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{SHE} Why it’s so simple ! 
I dont see how they do it 
My! how mother used to 
hate to make pancakes-with 
all that flour-eggs-milk and 
Stuff to mix every time-all 
I have to do is mix Aunt, 
Jemima flour and water 
fitty-fifty- it’s done-o/ 


1HE} Easy to eat? ask me/ 
my_tavorite music in the 
morning is the jazz of the 
mixing Spoon ina bowl of 
Aunt Jemima batter but 
Mano Man when those cakes 
begin sizzling on the ¢riddle 
“my appetite knows no pity! 


ae Oye what's ee tee 
omebody's fying fo slip 
some jo ian Viel Gloom 
Book. I knew we were having 
a treat every time we had Aunt 
Jemimas but Ididn't know the 
bank account was get- 
ting in on it,too! Those 
cakes certainly hit me 
where I live! 


- the easy 
wholesome 
i gn 
reakfa 
Jor us all- 





AUNT JEMIMA 


L 


=# 


PancakeFiour| ” 





“T'se in town, Honey!" 
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[ Adams Spearmint Adams Clove 


r American Chicle Company by Norman Rockwell. Copyright 1920. 








(Concluded from Page 78) 
always rated in the thousands of barrels by 
- therumor mongers. I’ve spent enough time 


in various oil fields to know that a thirty- 


thousand-barrel well will usually register 

round six thousand in a genuine test and 
_ is‘then likely to dwindle in a short time to 

a few hundred, after which they put it on 
the’ beam or pump. And whenever you 
hear’ about a two-thousand-barrel gusher 
rate it at three hundred—and then keep 
your money in the bank. 

“ Oil. gamblers are the most credulous 
species on earth. They will believe any- 
thing—and tell anything. What’s more, 
they: will risk real money on what a-wild- 
eyed stranger hoarsely assures them he got 
from a flivver pilot who heard a couple of 
geologists from Oshkosh whispering : to- 
gether in. the back of the car. And the 
woods are full of geologists, or rock hounds, 
or pebble pups, as they are variously 
known. . 

Genuine geologists are scarce, but in the 
oil fields ‘any man who’s out of a job can 
set up for one. And about eighty per cent 
of the lease experts who talk glibly of 
Arkadelphia clay and Nacatoch sand and 
the worth of close-in stuff never saw any 
oil except when it was being poured into a 
motor and couldn’t distinguish between a 
sluice pit and Red River. Two or three 
months ago they were earning their living 
behind a counter somewhere, or juggling 
dishes in a beanery; they ought to be 
doing it now, but living off the other fellow 
has a stronger appeal than work, in which 
respect they assuredly run with the ma- 
jority in the United States to-day. 

Drycheck and Abe bought and sold 
leases at no risk, on a commission of ten 
per cent. They were strictly curb dealers, 
without any investment or sources of in- 
formation except rumors, and no. responsi- 
bility whatsoever. In other words, they 
belonged to the hordes of parasites on the 
oil business—for there is a legitimate oil 
business, highly organized and engaging 
the services of trained, experienced men, 
both in production and leasing. Indeed, the 
real oil business is almost as efficiently 
organized as the packing industry, but the 
men engaged in it don’t ballyhoo the pub- 
lic with wild promises of fabulous profits 
but raise the money they need in the same 
way a manufacturer would raise it. Why 

_ should they donate profits to people they 
never saw or heard of if they are even 
reasonably confident of profits? 

Equipped with maps and blue prints, the 
worthy pair nailed every stranger who en- 
tered the hotel’s portals. Appearance was 
no guide in spotting prospects. A red-neck 
in topboots and soiled cotton shirt, whose 
calloused hands suggested a pick, might be 
in better shape to take a flier with a few 
thousand than the smooth, overly groomed 
person of prosperous air with the marks of 
the city all over him. 

_ The place was full of lease hounds, both 
men and women. The latter’s competition 
was a serious handicap, for their sex aided 

_ them in plying their business. But Charlie 
and Abe-had a fair run of luck, due to a 
couple of false rumors stirring up a market. 
Each made several thousand dollars out of 
commissions on sales. 

- Rumors!—rumors!—rumors! 

_ they fattened. 

Were a couple of real oil men from pro- 

duction companies seen conferring together 

it was quite sufficient to start a stampede 


On these 


_ among the lobby lice. 


At the end of thirty days people were 


_ beginning to talk about Come Eleven. It 
( was wildcat territory, but rumor had it 


that they had obtained oil showings at a 


depth of fourteen hundred feet, and the 


_ next report was that gas had been struck. 


: As this was considered a favorable omen in 


_ that region, Abe and Charlie received bids 
- on small blocks of stock. 
 “Let’ssellsome,”’ said Rosenfelt. ‘‘I want 
that six thousand back, and it’ll give 
us the money to keep on drilling with- 
out putting up any more of our own.” 
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Accordingly they sold a little stock at 
two for one. Perfectly unfounded rumors 
tilted the price up to that figure. With the 
proceeds of these sales they were able to 
make the advances the driller required. 

As time went on and the clank of the 
grief joint at Come Eleven was only stilled 
when they had to pull the pipe—and 
they’re always pulling the pipe to fix some- 
thing or put in a new bit—the countryside 
was set tingling with expectation. From 
nobody knew where seeped wonderful tales 
of Come Eleven. They were right on top of 
the oil sand—they were purposely holding 
up the work until they could grab more 
leases in the vicinity—they had struck oil 
and only needed to blow the well in. 

Scouts from fifty miles round made the 
road to Cayuse’s place impassable with 
their flivvers in a couple of days. They 
reported: that there was some oil in the 


‘sluice pit—not much, but some. 


““Go easy on that stuff,’’ Drycheck cau- 
tioned. “‘I knowed a guy once who put oil 
in with the bailer, Abe, and he et next 
Christmas dinner as the guest of Uncle 
Sam.” 

Abe started to bluster. 

“IT don’t know nothing about it,’’ he as- 
serted with a fine show of indignation. 

“All right, all right—but quit it. We 
want to do nothing illegal—didn’t you say 
so yourself? Besides, leave it to me! I 
know a trick worth two of that.” 

His claim was justified by action which 
showed that Charlie was no mean psycholo- 
gist. No clumsy, bungling, crude doctoring 
for him; he relied on the universal ten- 
dency to succumb to curiosity. Under his 
orders a high stout fence was built round 
the derrick. Guards were hired to keep 
off visitors; day and night they watched 
the well, repelling with automatics the 
hardier scouts who persisted in the face of 
threats. 

The result was a riot of excitement. If 
the Roosevelt Company didn’t have a real 
well, why did they take such precautions 
to keep people at a distance? There was 
some big mystery here. It was going to be 
a gusher, sure—probably the biggest in the 
history of the oil fields—and those shysters, 
Abe and Drycheck, were holding it back 
until they could get leases on the whole 
parish. Didn’t the way they clung to the 
company’s stock prove something was up? 
Only a few had been able to buy any 
shares—friends of theirs, you might say— 
and even they had had to pry it off’n ’em. 

Followed a mad scramble to buy. Abe 
and Charlie were out at the well when it 
started and the first hint they had of the 
trend of popular favor was when Madam 
Tabasco, the copper-haired owner of the 
leading pool room, met them in the road 
halfway to town and stopped her car for 
parley. 

She said she was out to take a squint 
at Topsy Number 7, but of course they 
knew she was lying and she knew they did. 
Very casually she referred to their well and 
inquired what progress had been made. 

“Oh, we’re movin’ along,’ answered 
Charlie, registering uneasiness. 

“Well, I been thinkin’, boys, we might 
work up a market for that stock. What 
d’you say? Suppose I start a buyin’-and- 
sellin’ campaign and turn my girls loose on 
it too. Hey? And we'll split three ways.” 

““No-o, thanks, Miz Tabasco,”’ answered 
Drycheck respectfully. ‘“‘We wouldn’t 
choose to sell any right now.” 

The pool-room queen eyed them sharply 
amoment and her thin lips met in a straight 
line. 

“Oh, cut that out!’ she snapped. ‘‘D’you 
think you’ve got me fooled too? I ain’t 
been doin’ business with my eyes shut all 
these years, and I got you boys’ number, 
don’t you make no mistake about that. 
Now come on and loosen up. I can boost 
that stock up to a thousand if you do what 
I tell you—and we’ll split three ways.” 
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A polite cough behind his bediamonded 
hand, and Abe intervened. 

“We ain’t anxious’ to sell right now, 
Mrs. Tabasco,” he said firmly. ‘“‘But when 
we do we'll be glad to pay the regular 
commission—no more and no less.” 

The woman’s face flushed and the veins 
on her neck stood out. She cried furiously: 
“All right! Just wait and see, that’s all! 
You two’ll be sorry!” 

And she drove on. 

““Good-by, ma’am,” they chorused in 
honeyed tones, and continued gleefully 
toward town. 

“All the same, Abe, we’d best sell,” said 
Drycheck. ‘‘I reckon now’s the time, or 
that ol’ buzzard wouldn’t have made us an 
offer. And besides, it’s like she’ll git after 
us now and blow the whole thing.” 

The hotel and pool rooms resembled a 
mob scene in a movie, for a scout had come 
in with hot news from Come Eleven. It 
would be a thousand-barrel well at the 
lowest estimate, for she had run three 
hours at that rate and then they had shut 
her off! High grade oil, too, testing forty- 
one degrees! 

“Here they are now!” yelled the crowd 
when Charlie and Abe stepped out of their 
flivver. 

There was a rush for them. Men fought 
to be first with bids for the stock. They 
clawed their way through the press of 
struggling humanity to get at Drycheck and 
his partner. 

A woman broker fainted, and Come 
Eleven stock instantly rose fifty dollars a 
share. The hotel lobby became a howling, 
surging, smoking welter. 

The pair managed to force their way to 
the stairs and escaped to Abe’s room, 
whose door they locked. Then they sat 
down to plan the campaign. 

“Ol’-timer,”’ said Drycheck in a hushed 
religious voice, ‘‘we’re millionaires—if we 
play it right.” 

“‘Charlie,’’ cried Abe, shaking his hand and 
almost weeping with excitement, ‘‘you’re 
the best friend I ever had. You’re the best 
friend any man ever had. You done this 
for me. I think more of you, Charlie, than 
I would of my wife if I still had one. If 
ever M 

“All right, Abe, all right! We’ll let it go 
at that. But don’t ery; it’ll make your 
nose red. What we got to do now is git 
busy—git busy and let some of the boys 
turn loose our stock.”’ 

All that afternoon and late into the night 
Come Eleven stock was sold at prices rang- 
ing from four to ten for one. Four for 
one—six—eight—back to seven—nine— 
back to six—up to ten. With wash sales 
and the dissemination of rumors they 
forced the figures upward and ever upward. 
By one o’clock in the morning they had 
disposed of the bulk of it and had cashed in 
close to five hundred thousand dollars. And 
then the driller arrived in a profuse per- 
spiration with an automatic pistol in his hip 
pocket. He had got wind of the boom and 
came to claim his share before the two 
could decamp. 

Efforts to stall him off were futile. He 
was a coarse, plain-spoken individual, and 
after he had shoved the automatic against 
Abe’s vest the partners admitted the jus- 
tice of his contention and turned over what 
was due him from the spoils. 

““And now,” said he, “‘if you’ll take my 
advice you two’ll blow. The bottom is 
goin’ to drop out of this thing by mornin’ 
and then people will begin to ask questions. 
It’s like I’ll have to come out with a state- 
ment of the truth—or leastways tell ’em 
we ain’t struck oil yet.” 

Abe gave vent to a jeering laugh. 

‘‘And I suppose they won’t do a thing 
to you—oh, no! You’d best join us, Bull.” 

The driller placidly lighted a cigar. 

“Why should I? They don’t know I’ve 
got any interest in the deal. Besides I aim 
to begin real drillin’ to-morrow.” 


” 
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_This was a thunderbolt. They gaped at 
him. 

“Go on! What you givin’ us? Who’d 
pay you for it?” 

“Well, the parish has offered twenty 
thousand dollars to anybody who’ll bring 
in a well over there. I figure it won’t cost 
me more’n eight thousand additional to go 
twenty-nine hundred feet, and now I got 
the money to do it I feel like gamblin’.”’ 

The partners exploded into boisterous 
hilarity. 

“Well, well, well! Ol’ Bull’s fixin’ to 
git out on a limb at last! Why, I never 
thought a driller done such a thing, Bull! I 
always thought they played it safe.” 

“Don’t you guys worry about me none. 
I’m fixed for life,’ retorted Bull, grinning 
amiably as he patted his wallet pocket. 

It still lacked three hours of dawn when 
Drycheck and Abe climbed into a hastily 
purchased flivver and departed for parts 
unknown. They took the least-frequented 
road and Drycheck drove. Their way 
carried them close to Come Eleven. The 
last thing they saw in that parish was the 
twinkle of the light at the tip of the derrick. 

Next day the town regained a wisp of 
sanity. The driller came out with a denial 
that any oil had been struck and a state- 
ment that they were not yet deep enough 
to warrant any guesses, and the shorn 
speculators started to unload. Come Eleven 
stock slumped from a thousand to par. 
Within twenty-four hoursit could be bought 
for fifty cents on the dollar and a lot of it 
changed hands at that figure, being taken 
up by farmers living in the vicinity of the 
well. And for three months the Come 
Eleven searcely figured in the talk. Bad 
weather set in and drilling in that region 
was frequently shut down. 

Onesparkling May day Drycheck Charlie 
legged it into a new oil town not forty 
miles from the scene of his former activities. 
He looked seedy and depressed. His 
clothes were frayed, he wore an unkempt 
beard and there hung a general air of des- 
peration about him which told the story. 

Charlie was now an enthusiastic booster 
for intervention in Mexico. Having no 
wife to persuade him to go to a city and 
horn into society, he had bought a peck or 
two of diamonds, the largest and reddest 
automobile money could command, and 
took up residence in E] Paso. There he 
distributed diamonds with princely hand 
among his lady friends and frequently 
crossed to Juarez, where he spent hectic 
days and nights playing the wheel, guzzling 
booze and trying to prove Anglo-Saxon 
superiority to the Latin in the science of 
stud poker. 

After nine weeks he ended up in the 
cuartel, following a winning night, a fight 
and considerable big talk. In the jail they 
frisked him of everything he had on him and 
before he won freedom the balance of his 
bank account across the bridge was being 
written in red. 

Right on top of these troubles had come 
an appeal for aid from Rosenfelt, who had 
backed a fake automobile company pro- 
motion, only to be left by a New York 
promoter to hold the bag. 

“Just when I was figurin’ on makin’ a 
touch too,’”’ exclaimed Drycheck bitterly. 
“Damn him! Just like him to fall for a 
skin game. That’s Abe all over.” 

So now he was back in the oil fields to 
pick up another fortune if luck were kind. 
As he entered the hotel, with a peculiar 
furtive watchfulness vastly different from 
the breezy confidence of his old manner, 
there was a sudden commotion, and a hat- 
less farmer burst through the crowd with a 
wild yell of exultation. His eyes were roll- 
ing, his vest was open and he waved a tele- 
gram on high. 

“Hooray, fellers! Yip-yip-yip—yow! 
I’ve struck it! Millions—millions! Come 
Eleven was brung in this mornin’ at seven 
o’clock. Twenty thousand barrels a day 

if she’s a barrel! Blowed the tools to 
hell and is pourin’ over the crown block. 
Whoopee!” 
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IVES depend on the sure ‘per- 

formance of ‘Gould Storage 

Batteries in signal system service 
of great railroads. 


Equally dependable perform- 
ance in an automobile battery 
may not be as vital, but why 
not have itP 


Over 2000 Gould Sales and 
Service Stations can supply you 
with a Gould Quality Battery 
of correct replacement size for 
your car, made by the same 
men who build railroad signal 
and submarine batteries. Why 
not have it—this spring? 


Gould Storage Battery Company 
30 East 42nd St., New York 
Plant: Depew, N.Y. Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





HE Dreadnaught 

Plates in Gould 
Starting Batteries are 
produced in the same 
way and from the same 
Gould-made lead oxide 
as the plates in Gould 
Batteries that are used 
in submarines of six 
nations, railway signal 
systems, fire alarm 
systems, mine locomo- 
tives and farm lighting 
plants. 
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THE SAME OLD GAME 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Barring this important detail, the Re- 
publicansituationand the Democraticsitua- 
tion are identical. The Democratic leaders 
are—so far as they can—distributing their 
favors among the favorite sons and logical 
successors to Wilson with the similar idea of 
having a field with no one predominating in 
it for their manipulation in San Francisco. 

Republican leaders and Democratic lead- 
ers, as they exist at present, differ only as to 
the label. They think alike, work alike and 
have the same view, which is that party is 
supreme, partisanship the highest and no- 
blest prerequisite for a President, and power 
for themselves the great goal to strive for. 
To be sure, Brother Bryan has left the 
reservation for pastures of his own selec- 
tion, but that is an incident in the game—a 
bunker along the course. Give the Demo- 
cratic leaders a convention unbossed by the 
President, and they will figure out a way to 
get a candidate bossed by them, Brother 
Bryan notwithstanding. And if perchance 
they should be beaten by Bryan they know 
what to do with him. They have had long 
practice at the solving of that problem of 
elimination. 

There you have the brass tacks of the 
political presidential situation on February 
first, regardless of the side shows, honky- 
tonks, ballyhoo, merry-go-rounds and bal- 
loon ascensions; unmindful of the speeches, 
the claims, the hot air, the press agents and 
the propaganda. Wherefore, we come now 
to the consideration of the popular presi- 
dential situation, which is vastly more im- 
portant to the average American, and which 
may be worked out in a manner that will be 
vastly more beneficial to the average Amer- 
ican, provided the average American will 
take an intelligent hand. 


Who is to Blame? 


The one political fact that it seems im- 
possible to get into the consciousness of the 
American people is that the political bosses, 
as they are termed, are not bosses at all— 
nor leaders nor masters of the political 
destinies of the people, but are really the 
servants of the people. Americans appar- 
ently will not assimilate that simple fact. 


| They have been bossed so long, led somany 


years, that they have supinely granted the 
powers claimed by the bosses and leaders, 
submitted to their dictation without ques- 
tion;. and now, it would seem, have come to 
a state of mind when the asserted power of 
these men has all the authority of conferred 
power, They submit without protest. They 
meekly take what is handed to them. They 
dumbly acquiesce in what is pronounced at 
them. 

This situation does not betray lack of 
national intelligence. . It betrays lack of 
national thought. The average American 
has been so busy with his own affairs that 
he has let his political affairs drift to the 
control of others. He has elevated his own 
personal matters above his own govern- 
mental matters. 

When by this negligence his governmental 
affairs have come to the pass they are in 
at present, when all government is by 
party, for party and of party, he has con- 
tented himself to stand aside with the com- 
ment that politics is rotten and not even to 
attempt to disinfect it. 

Politics is rotten—rottener even than 
most of those suspect who have none but 
casual knowledge of the insides of it. But 
the reason politics is rotten is because the 
very people who complain loudest of its 
putridity have allowed it to decay as it has. 
Intrinsically there is no greater or more im- 
portant vocation for a patriotic citizen than 
politics, because politics is the foundation 
and mainspring and constructive element 
of our government. There isn’t a person 
living in this Republic whose daily life, 
success, failure, mode of living and entire 
habit of life is not affected directly by poli- 
tics, regulated thereby and assessed thereon. 
The character of our government is reflected 
immediately upon our people and through 
them. Their happiness, prosperity and 
comfort depend on the sort of government 
we have. And the sort of government we 
have depends entirely on.the sort of politics 


we have. The sort of politics we have de-: 


pends on the people themselves; not on any 
other factor whatever. That is all there is 
to it. If the people want better politics, 
better representation, better government, 
they can have them. All that is necessary 
is for the people to assert themselves. 


During a period of somewhat detailed 
and intimate knowledge of national politics, 
which began with the conventions and cam- 
paigns of 1892, I have never known a time 
when conditions were so feasible for such 
popular assertion; nor has any other politi- 
cal observer or practitioner. Every person 
familiar with the trend of national political 
thought; with the upheaval caused by war 
conditions and aftermath; with the dis- 
integration and decay of the two great 
parties as mediums for the expression of 
political principles to the mere function of 
tags for voting purposes; with the growing 
if as yet but partially articulate disgust 
with the partisanship of the party leaders 
and the overshadowing influence of that 
partisanship; with the fact that the two— 
at present—dominant parties present noth- 
ing at all adequate in conformance with 
new conditions and hark obsoletely back to 
former policies and procedures—every per- 
son even partially so informed knows that 
per se republicanism means nothing, stands 
for nothing, represents nothing but a tradi- 
tion and a fetish, and that democracy bears 
the same attitude toward the living prob- 
lems and questions and necessities of the 
day. The situation is so plain that none will 
deny it save the very politicians whose 
political existence depends on keeping up 
the fiction that republicanism does mean 
something now better than democracy in a 
governmental, economic and American way, 
and the politicians who seek to hold on 
through the claim and pretense that democ- 
racy merits the support of the people for 
the same reasons. 

The proof of this need not depend on my 
assertion, nor the assertion of any other. 
Ask yourself, if you are a Republican, to 
state five reasons why you are a Republican 
at this present moment, and why it. is better 
in any way for you to bea Republican than 
it is for you to bea Democrat. If you area 
Democrat ask yourself the same questions. 
Search out the reasons. And when you get 
beyond the reason that you are a Republi- 
can because your father was, or because 
your environment induced it, or because of 
some other sectional or hereditary reason, 
and not because republicanism or democ- 
racy means anything as applied to present 
national and personal conditions, and are 
stuck for a reply that is logically up to date, 
ask your neighbor or your friend or your 
leader or any person whatsoever of enough 
intelligence to give the matter thought. 


Why Stick to Either Party? 


You will not have any reason—save those 
set forth above—that has the remotest con- 
nection with present-day conditions. You 
may find yourself a Republican because 
you believe in protection, but what has pro- 
tection to do with present-day conditions? 
Nothing! You may find yourself a Demo- 
crat because you believe in tariff for revenue 
only, or in states rights, but where do those 
doctrines impinge on what is pressing now? 
Nowhere! These are new times, and new 
conditions confront us, and neither the 
present professional Republican Party nor 
the present professional Democratic Party 
is in tune, in step or in touch with these con- 
ditions or the handling of them for the 
greater good of all the people. 

To be sure, there is a vast partisanship in 
this country, but mostly for the reasons set 
forth above, and for the further reason—if 
it may be called a reason—that_ exists 
among the least intelligent, which is that 
this portion of the voting community is 
partisan, because being partisan, belonging 
to a party, is the only way they have of 
being anything or belonging to anything, 
and they hang on with the formula: “I 
wouldn’t vote for a Dimmycrat for nothin’,”’ 
or “No Republican can git my vote— 
never.” There are plenty of that sort anda 
lot of such representatives of the theory 
and practice of free and untrammeled suf- 
frage may be found among the higher 
reaches of the voting population also. 

However, despite the protests of the poli- 
ticians who desire to continue as leaders 
and bosses and the attempts to define and 
exalt party excellences as contrasted with 
party deficiencies of the opposition by the 
press agents and party press, the great un- 
derlying fact of the present disturbed polit- 
ical condition of this country is that there 
is coming to be a sort of a national sensing 
of the truth among the bulk of the voting 


(Continued on Page 85) 














tar Hats 


On the Easter promenade, in 
the smartest new styles and 
colors, Rothschild’s Star and 
Longley Hats distinguish the 
men who wear them. 
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Smart dress and 
comfort 


are the first requirements of 
Spring time. With the Roths- 
child Mark of good style in 
your hat, you may be sure of 
the comfort and good looks 
that come of good make. 

The mark of sixty years’ hat-making 
satisfaction for men well bred and 
well groomed. Look for the hatter 
who can show you Rothschild’s Star 
and Longley Spring Hats of good value. 


ROTHSCHILD BROs. HAT CO. 
“All the new ones all the time’’ 
St. Louis Chicago 
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Primarily a business roadster, 
whose performance ability and 
stamina put it under the head of 


“good business.’’ The luggage 


space is unusually generous and 


conveniently placed. 


Price, $1495, f. o. b. factory 
Touring car at the same price 


opyright 1920, The Allen Motor Car Co. 
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This new Allen is a powerful car. 


> 


Wherever it is driven, people are passing surprised comment 
that a car of moderate size can show such brutish pull on hills 
and in all severe road work. 


Its four- cylinder power plant—built in Allen’s own factories— 
is a real engineering attainment, amply meeting the requirements 
of the seasoned driver of even bigger and higher priced cars. 


This high-powered engine has forced us to build a chassis of 
exceptional strength. It has demanded staunch axles—a sturdy 
frame—a rugged drive system. Allen has provided these essen- 
tials without stint. Furthermore, this smaller fine car is remark- 
ably comfortable and good looking. 


Don’t take anybody’s word for what Allen is or can do: Ask 
your Allen dealer for a test ride, and take the wheel yourself. 


And your chances of getting prompt delivery are better now 
than they will bea little later when the call of the open road is heard. 


The Allen Motor Company, Columbus, Ohio, U.S. A. 
eit 





March 20,1920 


The New Allen Touring Car 


Five Passenger (Series 43) 


$1495 f. o. b. Columbus, Ohio 


OW ER 





The Allen Four-Door Sedan is a 

finely appointed and very sub- 

stantialcar. It has the advantages 

of the new Allen chassis, and the 

comforts that only a well designed 
closed car can Sive. 


Price, $2145, f. o. b. factory 
Catalog S upon request 
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population; that it will be far better for the 
individual, the community, the state and 
the nation to have a man for President 
during the next four years whose great and 
outstanding qualification for the office will 
be that he is best fitted for the place, re- 
gardless of his politics, than to have a man 
for President whose first qualification is that 
he is a Democrat or a Republican, which is 
the basis the leaders are operating on at 
present. 

There is a gradually awakening popular 
conception of the important and undeniable 
premise that what a President will mean in 
terms of the needs of the people is vital, 
rather than what he stands for in terms of 
partisan democracy or partisan republican- 
ism. That is, the thing that counts is what 
a man stands for, not whom he stands for. 

Thus the problem is how to crystallize 
this thought into action; how to enforce 
this premise to a conclusion; how to get 
results. 

Every American who has the power of 
connected thought, who is alive to present 
conditions, who thinks politically in Amer- 
ican terms instead of in partisan terms, and 
even the great mass of those who sense con- 
ditions without really understanding them 
and sense the ineptitudes and deficiencies 
and obsoleteness of the present party medi- 
ums for needed political action, must admit 
the truth of these conditions: 

One: The men who hold on and operate 
as party.leaders do not represent the real 
thought, the real needs, the real desires of 
the great bulk of the American people, and 
do represent nothing but their partisan con- 
ceptions of those thoughts, needs and desires. 

Two: The two present dominating politi- 
cal parties mean nothing, stand for nothing, 
offer nothing that entitles one to any pref- 
erence over the other. 

Three: The leaders of these parties, who 
are self-constituted leaders, are seeking to 
bolster their own political fortunes and the 
political fortunes of the parties that give 
them sustenance by the selection of candi- 
dates for the Presidency who shall represent 
them and their political affiliations rather 
than the needs of the people in the mass. 

Four: Conditions that at present exist, 
and conditions that are surely predicated 
for the future demand a new deal. 

Five: That new deal will not be forth- 
coming unless the present leaders are forced 
to make it. 

Six: The power to force those leaders to 
make the new deal and the square deal 
rests in the people themselves. 


Leaders by Sufferance 


On January third I set forth these ideas 
in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, and 
since that article was printed I have had a 
very large number of letters from people 
in all walks of life and living in all parts of 
the United States. Ninety-nine per cent of 
these writers agreed with my conclusions 
and one hundred per cent of them asked the 
question: What can we do and how can we 
do it? 

The procedure is simple. All that is re- 
quired is the enforcement of public opinion 
on the political leaders, who unless thus 
commanded will disregard public opinion 
and operate on the lines of their own pri- 
vate and partisan opinion. 

The bosses will go only as far as they can 
go. They will put it all over if they are 
allowed to. They will put over as much as 
they can if hampered. They will obey the 
public mandate if that mandate is made 
effective and universal. The bosses have no 
standing that they have not usurped— 
grabbed. They have no tenure of office that 
is not the outcome of absolute failure to use 
their own power by the people. They 
amount to nothing and are nothing, except 
as the people allow them to be something. 
All the bosses in the United States can be 
thrown down overnight or brought to heel 
by the people if the people will concern 
themselves sufficiently in their own politi- 
cal affairs to bring them to heel. 

The bosses know that. They lead merely 
by sufferance. They have no status that is 
not conferred. 

If the people of the United States, feeling 
that any one man is the proper man to be 
President for the next four years, will merely 
voice that conviction the bosses will heed 
the voice immediately and hurry to execute 
its commands. 

There are in every community, whether 
large or small, a few men and a few women 
who know or should know these facts. All 
these men and these women need to do is to 
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get together and organize, state their prin- 
ciples and desires, and two things will 
happen. The unorganized and unthought- 
ful in their community will seize on this 
opportunity for the expression of their own 
ideas, hitherto inarticulate and hitherto 
without organized medium of expression. 
The human race in the bulk fights against 
thought, for thought wakes them from their 
easy and accustomed sloth. The easiest 
way is to do what one is told to do rather 
than to think out a plan for one’s self, re- 
gardless of the fact that what one is told to 
do usually is not what one should do but 
what the teller conceives should be done. 
The bosses shout for party fealty because 
party fealty is the foundation of their own 
power and leadership. They maintain them- 
selves by the fetish of party loyalty regard- 
less of whether party loyalty is best in the 
circumstances for the people. It is best for 
the bosses, and they work it from that side. 


The Opinion of Silent Millions 


Eight or ten million people in the United 
States read this periodical every week. It 
has been the experience of the editors, as 
well as my own experience, because much 
of my writing has been more or less contro- 
versial in nature, that where many readers 
agree with what is set down in an article, 
or disagree, not more than a very small per 
cent—a negligible per cent—of those readers 
will go to the trouble of writing to the editor 
or the writer to set forth the items of his or 
her agreement of disagreement. Therefore 
when—as has been the case often and as was 
especially the case after my article of Jan- 
uary third: ‘““Have Populi a Vox?’’—when 
great numbers of readers write in in indorse- 
ment of any article or editorial, that means 
that a tremendously larger number of this 
eight or ten millions are in agreement with 
the basic facts set forth in the article or 
editorial. And that means further that 
even a larger number of Americans, not 
readers perhaps, are also in agreement, be- 
cause the American mind on such matters 
runs very true to form—and what ten mil- 
lions think a hundred millions think to a 
great measure also. 

Furthermore, when this knowledge of 
how the American people are thinking is re- 
enforced by other demonstrations, brought 
about by other publications and by other 
similar lines of thought; by letters to edi- 
tors; by talk in public places; by exchange 
of thought in the usual forums of public 
discussion; by the widely sensed expression 
that something is wrong and that now is 
the time to right it—when this knowledge 
is reénforced by evidences of what is going 
on in the minds of the people, discernible 
everywhere, there can be no escape from 
the conclusion that the people can get 
what they want if they will only take the 
small trouble to go after it. And going 
after it is the most important thing the 
American people can do at the present time. 

Five or ten men and women in any com- 
munity can start the movement. All that 
is needed is a call for a meeting, a formula- 
tion of the demand and the proper publicity 
for it in their community. Recruits will 
come from every quarter. And oncestarted 
in various communities, it will be taken up 
in other communities, and the demand will 
soon become so insistent that the political 
bosses will bow to it. Otherwise they can 
be thrown out. 

Suppose, for example, in the highly poli- 
tical state of Indiana or Illinois or Ohio or 
in any other state—let us take Indiana. 
Suppose there should be organizations 
formed in Evansville, in Bloomington, in 
Greensburg, in Shelbyville, in Rushville, 
in Indianapolis, in Anderson, in Muncie, in 
Richmond, in Lafayette, in Logansport, in 
Terre Haute, in South Bend, in Fort Wayne 
and in Valparaiso, just as a starter, and that 
these organizations voiced a demand that 
John Doe should be supported by the 
Indiana delegates to Chicago or San Fran- 
cisco for President. Instantly that move- 
ment would gather to its support similar 
organizations in many other Indiana com- 
munities. Would the Indiana politicians 
neglect to take cognizance of that demand 
and still try to shove over on the Indiana 
people their own hand-picked choice for 
candidate? Notin one million years! They 
would bow to the popular command, and 
bow so low that they would have their ears 
to the grass in no time. 

So it would be elsewhere and everywhere. 
The people have the power if they will 
exert it. The people are the judges. A 
start with one man would soon develop into 
a tidal wave for the man. 
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Surfaces 


Every one of your tangible possessions has a surface. 
It is these surfaces which are exposed. They have to bear 
the brunt of wear and tear, and the attacks of rust and 
decay. They should be protected. 


Without protection your woodwork becomes marred and 
scratched. The wear and tear of indoor life—the children’s 
play, the moving of furniture, and so on—is what does it. 
Give that woodwork a tough protecting coat of Acme 
Quality Varnish and you preserve its original beauty and 
provide a surface that can be kept fresh and clean. 


It is cheaper to walk on paint or varnish than on bare 
floors. Bare floors absorb moisture and suffer from grinding 
dirt. They warp, splinter and decay. A coating of Acme 
Quality Floor Paint or Varno-Lac would save them. 
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PAINTS & FINISHE 


Outside surfaces have to be protected against the elements. All 
rust and decay start at the surface. When you realize this then you 
will realize the real dollars and cents value of surface protection. 
It is cheaper to paint than to repair. 





A single exposed surface on your house, barn, car—on anything you 
own—is a prey to the destroying elements, and decay, while slow, is 
inevitable. But save the surface and you save all. 


For your intimate knowledge of just what should be used for 
each surface, get our two booklets, ‘‘Acme Quality Painting 
Guide’’ and “‘Home Decorating.’’ Ask your dealer or write us. 


Acme White Lead and Color Works 


Department A Detroit, Michigan 


Fort Worth Salt Lake City 
Birmingham Portland Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh 


Boston Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis 
Cincinnati Toledo Nashville 
Dallas Topeka _ Lincoln 





Have an ‘‘Acme Quality Shelf’’ 


For the many “‘touching-up’”’ jobs about the 
house, keep always on hand at least acan each 
of Acme Quality Varnotile, a varnish for floors, 
woodwork and furniture; Acme Quality White 
Enamel for iron bedsteads, furniture, wood- 











work, and similar surfaces, and a quart of 
Acme Quality Floor Paint of the right color. 
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“Bigger 
than 


Weather 


Steamer Rugs, Auto Robes 
I and Outing Blankets 


Veet fleecy and warm. Made from the same long fibre, north 
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country wool that has made all Patrick Products famous. 


In pattern, quality and attractiveness these new Patrick creations 
take their place with the finest imported rugs and robes. 


Look for the Patrick label. It identifies Patrick Wool Products. 
If your dealer does not carry them let us direct you to one who does. 


We have two books. The Patrick Style Book shows Greatcoats, 
Mackinaws, Outing Garments, Caps, Hosiery, Sweaters, Rugs, 
Auto Robes and Blankets, also “Bigger than Weather’’—a book 
by Elbert Hubbard. Both sent free. 


PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN MILLS 


No. 11, Avenue A, Duluth, Minn. 
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I can give a concrete idea of what can be 
done, citing the Commercial Federation of 
Los Angeles County, California. The name 
of this organization is not a happy one in 
the circumstances, and it has ramifications 
that may not apply to such a movement as 
I have outlined. However, what the Com- 
mercial Federation of Los Angeles County 
has done is typical of what may be done in 
any community, and its procedures may be 
modified easily or adapted to the securing 
of a popular candidate for President, a can- 
didate who shall represent the demands 
and needs of the people rather than the 
needs and demands of the politicians. 

The Commercial Federation of Los An- 
geles County has a board of directors con- 
sisting of forty of the leading citizens of the 
county, and its president is H. L. Haldeman, 
a business man. Mr. Haldeman described 
the beginnings of the federation and its 
work to me as follows: 

‘Several years ago two bills were intro- 
duced in the legislature of California which 
if they had become laws would have struck 
at the vitals of all classes of business in 
California. They affected agriculture and 
horticulture just as much as they affected 
manufacturing and merchandising. We 
formed a committee in Los Angeles, made 
up of ten or twelve citizens representing the 
leading commercial organizations, and that 
committee went to Sacramento, the state 
capital, to see what could be done to pre- 
vent the passage of these bills. 

“When this committee of leading business 
men of Los Angeles arrived at Sacramento 
it was discovered that not a member of the 
committee, not one of these leading busi- 
ness man, was acquainted even casually 
with a single member of the legislature. We 
did not know a man of the lot we had sent 
there to make our laws for us. A banker on 
the committee after much thought remem- 
bered that he knew the state treasurer 
slightly, and the treasurer took us round 
and introduced us to the attorney general, 
whom many of us did not know by name 
even. The attorney general called in the 
authors of the two bills in question and we 
discovered that those legislators came from 
our own home county, and none of us knew 
them, though a good many of us had voted 
for them.” 


A Cold Reception 


“This committee made three trips to 
Sacramento, sitting round the hotel lobbies 
mostly, and observed that the professional 
politicians and the labor leaders were treated 
by the legislators as if they were the lords 
of creation, while our pitiful committee of 
business men received scant consideration. 

““On our way back home from the last of 
the three trips we had a consultation on the 
train and concluded we were suffering from 
the bad citizenship of a lot of intrinsically 
good people; that we as business men had 
been so busy trying to make money for our- 
selves that we had neglected our duty to 
our city, our state, our country and to our- 
selves, and had allowed the professional 
politicians to become intrenched and our 
masters instead of our servants. Conse- 
quently it was decided that if we were to 
do our part as good, patriotic, red-blooded 
American citizens it was necessary to or- 
ganize and take active part in local and 
state affairs, especially political affairs. As 
a result of three years’ pounding to get this 
fact into the minds of all similar people in 
our city and county, we succeeded in build- 
ing up an organization styled the Commer- 
cial Federation strong enough to take part 


| in politics, operating on nonpartisan lines; 


on governmental rather than party politi- 
cal lines. 

“We indorsed a full legislative ticket 
from Los Angeles County in the state elec- 
tion of 1918 and twelve of the sixteen 
indorsed by our organization were elected. 
These men went to Sacramento pledged to 
fight all class and ultraradical legislation. 
They were told their first consideration 
was to be the best interests of all the people 
of the state, and not any selfish interest 
of ours or of any other organization. We 
backed this legislative delegation with a 
legislative bureau which analyzed more 
than two thousand bills introduced at that 
session. The work of this bureau was open 


| to all legislators of the state, and the result 


was that members from other sections of 
the state than ours were impressed with the 
fairness and reliability of our analyses and 
digests, and codperated with our Los An- 
geles members in sufficient numbers to 
enable us to kill all proposed and detri- 


| mental class and radical legislation. 
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‘“We went into the last city campaign in 
Los Angeles. Six of nine candidates for the 
city council indorsed by us were elected, 
and four out of the seven candidates for 
membership of the school board.” 

Condensing Mr. Haldeman’s further de- 
scription of the work of the commercial 
federation, it proceeded along these lines: 
A speakers’ bureau was established which 
sends out speakers to all sorts of club, busi- 
ness, civic and other organizations, and to 
talk to employees of factories, shops and 
stores. They talk Americanism and the 
necessity of organization to combat all 
devious influences and propaganda. The 
federation published a book called Mutual 
Relations of Capital and Labor, which it 
sells at cost and which goes out by thou- 
sands to both employers and employees. 
It is about to establish a research bureau to 
investigate all the different plans that have 
been proposed throughout the United States 
looking to the establishment of better re- 
lations between employers and employees. 
It advises with all local labor and other 
organizations. It is raising a fund of one 
million dollars to be used in carrying out its 
work in Los Angeles County alone on the 
basis of two hundred thousand dollars a 
year for five years, and it is getting the 
money. The federation has done much 
missionary work and has started similar 
organizations in eleven counties in Cali- 
fornia thus far. There was a meeting in 
San Francisco in the latter part of January 
at which all the states west of the Rocky 
Mountains, except Montana and Colorado, 
were represented. The objects of the federa- 
tion were explained to the delegates, and 
work of organization will be taken up in 
these states. 


Organize and Fight 


“The idea,” said Mr. Haldeman, “‘is to 


get organization work started throughout 


the United States to the end that we may 
exert enough influence in the election of 
senators and representatives this fall to get 
men in Congress with enough backbone to 
stand up for the interests of the country and 
the people as a whole rather than the in- 
terests of any class whatsoever.” 

Now there is a plan of organization that 
may easily be adapted to the needs of the 
present and of the people politically and 
that will serve to bring the requisite pres- 
sure on the politicans and compel the nomi- 
nation of proper candidates for the Presi- 
dency, and not hack politicians of favorite 
sons or amenable partisans who will do as 
the bosses dictate. There is a concrete ex- 
ample of what a body of determined Amer- 
ican citizens can do, not only for their own 
community but for all communities, and 
for the nation. All that is needed is or- 
ganization, the forming of amedium through 
which the thought and demands of the 
people can be expressed. Just so long as 
the people say nothing, or confine what they 
do say to individual discussion, so long the 
politicians will continue to run things as 
they run things now. An organized ex- 
pression of political opinion will bring them 
to taw instantly, and that is the only thing 
that will bring them to taw. 

This is self-evident: Unless the people do 
take a hand and enforce their thought and 
desires for an American President rather 
than a political President, the President the 
people will get will be a political President, 
and political in the meaner sense of being a 
partisan Democrat or a partisan Republi- 
can first and before he is any other sort of a 
President, beholden only to the bosses who 
nominate him and held to strict accounta- 
bility by those bosses. That has always 
been the game, and it is the game now. 

If the people, as they may easily and 
effectively do, enforce the demand that 
exists nationally that the next President 
shall be a President who represents, under- 
stands and is in sympathy with the needs of 
the people rather than the needs of party 
politicians—enforce that demand by or- 
ganized expression—they will get the man 
they want. Politicians scoff at this, but 
that means nothing. They scoff because 
they daren’t admit it, though there isn’t 
one of them who does not know it is true. 
Admission would spell retirement for them. 
And the old guard and the old gang will 
surrender, crawl, obey and even anticipate 
such orders rather than retire. Organize 
and fight. That is all there is to it. Anda 
fighting organization that is even half of 
what it might be will win, for there is no 
greater coward than one professional poli- 
tician except two professional politicians— 
and so on until all are included. 
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Easter 


Scar 


Timety for Easter and open weather, 
10,000 leading men’s-wear dealers are now 
showing the new Spring patterns in Wil- 
son Bro’s “Strate-Cut” Neckwear. 


Do you wear “Strate-Cuts”? Try one, and 
youll agree they're the improvement of a 
dozen years in neckwear. 


“Strate-Cuts” take the pull lengthwise of 
the silk instead of on the bias—hold 
their shape instead of warping and crin- 
kling—slide easily in the collar instead of 
binding—set into place cheerfully —look 
well— wear long. 


For Easter morning, you'll want a formal 
“Strate-Cut” something like this—in solid 
color, narrow stripe, or figured pattern 
in self-color. For business wear, we have 
the richly flowered Jacquard patterns 
from France. There are “Strate-Cuts” for 
young men and old—for social occasions 
and the hard grind of daily wear. 


Has your latest bias-cut tie already pulled 
out of shape? Wear “Strate-Cuts” and be 
thrifty. Make your selections early— 
from the full assortment your dealer is 
now putting on display. Every scart 
gold-stamped on the slip band: 
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Complete your Easter outfit from among Wilson 
Bro’s Dress Shirts and Negligees in silk crépes and 
broadcloths, durable fiber silks, fine poplins and hard- 
woven madras. Amply tailored, famous for fit and 
comfort, reasonably priced—always. Under this same 
mark of quality, you'll find a complete line of Men’s 
Underwear, Neckwear, Gloves and other Furnishings. 
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[Hat Mr. H. N. Wal- 
lace of Portland, Ore- 
gon, finds his spare-time 
work as a subscription rep- 
resentative of The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home fournal and The 
Country Gentleman a source 
of liberal profit is shown by 
this letter which recently 
reached us from him: 

“Tt may be of interest to 
you to know that I have 
purchased a home from my 
Curtis earnings and expect 
entirely to pay for it with 
them. I have also bought 
and worn out one Ford, 
and I have now been able 
to purchase a new one.” 

Your own opportunity 
is just as good as that of 
Mr. Wallace, who in spare 
time alone has been able 
to earn over 


$200.00 


in one month 
CLIP HERE FOR YOUR CHANCE 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 

727 Independence Square, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gentlemen: Without incurring any obligation, 
I should like to learn about your spare-time 
work, 


Name = 
Street or R. F. D. 


Towa. 











State 
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THE DIAMOND THAT SHRANK 


What could he do? How could he show 


| her the impossibility of it? It must be left 


to Time, the stern enlightener. 


i 


Ghee night Elsie Mae as she settled her- 
self in a hall bedroom reflected upon the 
occurrences of what she considered a well- 
spent afternoon. To begin with, she had a 


| job as stenographer at twenty-five dollars a 


week, obtained on the strength of her Red 
Cross references. Richard, as soon as de- 
mobilized, was to go to work as messenger 
in a broker’s office at twenty dollars. While 
Colonel Southwood was out she had got 
her trunk from the hotel, leaving a note 
reminding him that she, too, was a South- 
wood and that when he was once more at 
Southwood Mansion, Alabama, he would 
receive information that she was safe and 
well, Finally she congratulated herself on 
getting the hall bedroom at six dollars 
weekly. It was clean and at least bigger 
than the stateroom in which she had re- 


| turned with two other women. After spend- 
| ing two winters without fires or running 
water and being night-bombed at Bar le 


| in the matter in question. 


| address given by you. 





Duc and Nancy she could see nothing to 
complain of. 

Toward midnight she got out her type- 
writer and composing a letter to the Sec- 
retary of War, inclosed the pay check and a 
copy of a duly executed power of attorney 
authorizing E. M. Southwood to act for 
and in behalf of Capt. R. W. Van Eltynge 
Then she re- 
garded a framed photograph of a broad- 
shouldered young captain in khaki, kissed 


| it and put out the light. 


About the same time in another hall bed- 
room six blocks away Captain Van Eltynge 
was according similar treatment to the 
framed photograph of a girl. He was pray- 
ing also that light would come to her and 
she would give up the idea of exacting 


| apologies from the powers that be, and 
| without more ado marry him. 


Ten days later Dick got his discharge 
and went to work. The same day a letter 
from the War Department arrived. 

Elsie Mae handed it to him without com- 
ment as they sat in a cheap restaurant 
dining on beef hash crowned with poached 
eggs. He read as follows: 


“1. Referring to your letter of the 13th 
inst. addressed to the Secretary of War and 
forwarded to this office for action your 
attention is invited to the decision of the 
Controller of the Treasury in which he 
states as follows: 

“‘When payment of pay of officers 
serving with American Expeditionary 
Force in France is made in franes no ques- 
tion of gain or loss on exchange can arise 
with the Government.’ 

“The check doubtless was sent to the 
The number of 
francs stated in the check represents what 


| you were entitled to on the date on which 
| it was drawn on account of your previous 


month’s pay. Any national bank in your 
vicinity will cash the check at the present 
rate of exchange. Your request that there 
be sent you from the Treasury Department 
a check in American currency covering the 
amount of your pay for the month in 
question at the rate of exchange at that 
time is denied. 
“By authority of the Director of Finance, 
“J. W. SMITH. 
“‘Major Quartermaster Corps. 
“‘Tnclosure 23,456,865,432.” 


Richard smiled grimly and handed the 
document back to her. 

“Did you ever read such a letter!”’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘They lose the check in their 
old mail and then write you a thing like 
this. They’re as bad as your grandfather 
and my uncle.” 

“Perhaps we’d better cash it,” he sug- 
gested. ‘‘Exchange is 7.10 now, and they 
say it’s going lower.” 

She shot him a wrathful look. ‘This 
time I’m going to write to the Secretary 
of the Treasury,” she announced, ‘‘and if 
that doesn’t fix it I’ll write to the President.”’ 

“You are running this show,” he said. 
“But take it from me that diamond is 
shrinking daily.” 

Another month passed, during which no 
mention was made of the subject. And 
then one Sunday when they were sitting 
on a suburban beach she passed him two 
official envelopes. 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“The first is the answer to my letter to 
the Secretary of the Treasury,’ she ex- 
plained; “and the second to my letter to 
the President.” 

He read the first, and a perplexed look 
crossed his. face. 

“But this is the same letter you got from 
the War Department six weeks ago.” 

“Tt is; and so is the answer from the 
President. They forward them, without 
reading, to J. W. Smith, Major Quarter- 
master Corps, and he shoots his same old 
letter back at us. Can you beat it? The 
fact that it was their fault and not yours 
that prevented you cashing it when it was 
good doesn’t interest them.” 

“‘T don’t see that there’s anything to do 
about it,” he observed, “‘unless we over- 
throw the Government.” 

“Turning Bolshevik is cheap,” she said 
thoughtfully. 

he lay back in the sand, gazing up into 
the blue sky. Suddenly she sat up and 
looked at him with a triumphant expres- 
sion. 

He was in the act of lighting his pipe. 
He let the match burn out. 

‘“‘“Well,” he said, “‘what is it?” 

‘“‘T have an idea,’”’ she answered. 
the solution.” 

“‘T have an idea too,” he said dryly, 
“and it is that we’re goats not to get 
married and let the Government and our 
families go to the devil.” 

She seemed not to hear him. She sat 
looking off to sea, and suddenly she giggled 
as if amused by her thoughts. 

Before the summer was over each in his 
own way discovered that making good in 
New York was a grim business. There was 
more prose and less poetry than they had 
anticipated. In the August hot spell Elsie 
Mae’s color began to fade and there were 
circles under her eyes that made Richard 
alternately uneasy and indignant at the 
social order that ground people up in its 
great mill. Though physically the work 
told on the girl more than on the young man 
the spirit of the adventure survived more 
successfully with her than with him. She 
was a stranger in New York without 
traditions there. With him he was con- 
stantly running across trails of his former 
life which brought the dinginess of exist- 
ence on twenty dollars a week into vivid 
and depressing contrast. However, neither 
ever suggested to the other any idea of 
surrender. 

They developed a routine of meeting one 
another at the Subway entrance between 
five and six and coming uptown together to 
dine as well as possible for forty cents, and 
afterward if it was fair spending the eve- 
ning together in the park. On festivals and 
high days, also on rainy evenings, they 
patronized the fifteen-cent movie palaces. 
They told each other they were seeing life. 
But after the novelty wore off each felt 
secretly that seeing life in a country house 
with motors and linen sheets and white 
bathrooms and clean air and sootless trees 
was preferable. 

One afternoon toward the end of August 
as she came up to him in the crowd round 
the Subway entrance she was startled by 
his aspect of gloom. 

“Lost your job?” she asked, trying to 
be gay, but in reality a little anxious. The 
dread and anxiety that prevail about jobs 
in industrial centers had begun to get their 
grip upon her. 

“No,” he answered, “‘but I expect to. 
Duncan wants to send me to the branch 
office in Chicago.” 

“Well,” she said, ‘“‘you’re going, aren’t 
you?” There was a little quaver in her 
voice which only Richard would have de- 
tected. 

“And leave you alone in this rotten 
town? I think not.” 

“But if it’s a promotion,” she said, 
looking him steadily in the eyes, “‘you have 


<“Tts 


, 


* got togo. We have to play the game, Dick.”’ 


“T don’t call it playing the game to go 
off and leave you alone,” Dick answered. 

““We’d write each other every night. 
Besides, it: wouldn’t be forever,’’ she in- 
sisted. 

The upshot of it was that he went. 


qr 


theo summer slipped away. The event 
of one week was a raise of three dollars 
for Elsie Mae; the event of another was a 
telegram from Dick saying he had been 
made assistant manager of the Chicago 
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office. A letter followed explaining it was 
only temporary, but that his return was 
postponed till September. In September 
there came the news of another postpone- 
ment and his threat to throw up the job. 

“You've got to stay!”’ she answered by 
wire, and so he stayed. 

Her letters kept him going. They recited 
the details of her daily life and the other 
things that lovers write about, but there 
was never a mention of the check nor of 
Uncle Southwood nor of Grandfather Van 
Eltynge. He reflected with a grim amuse- 
ment that her great idea had gone the way 
of many others. She’d see before long that 
she had been foolish, and then she’d marry 
him. 

One afternoon in October just after the 
ticker had stopped for the day the office 
boy handed Van Eltynge a telegram. He 
tore it open. 

“Your grandfather ill and wants you,” 
it said. “Come at once. AUNT GRACE.” 

The manager was standing by. ‘“‘No 
bad news, I hope?” 

“Tt seems that my grandfather is ill,” 
Richard answered. He showed him the 
telegram. 

“You can get the five o’clock if you 
hurry,’ said the manager. ‘“‘Get what 
money you want from the cashier.” 

Richard thanked him. He still had no 
idea of going. His grandfather had chosen 
war; well, let him have it. At the same 
time the old man must be pretty well 
broken to have sent for him. Perhaps it 
was only decent as well as sensible to go on 
and see how the land lay. If his grand- 
father wanted to surrender he would ac- 
cept it. But what decided him was the 
thought that he would see Elsie Mae in 
going through New York. He would sur- 
prise her. He would call her on the phone 
and she would think he was in Chicago and 
begin to scold him for his extravagance. 

“T really oughtn’t to go,” he said. 
“‘You’re loaded up here.” 

““You’ve got to go,” said the manager. 
‘Beat it or you'll miss the train.” 

The next afternoon Richard hurried 
from the train to a telephone booth in the ~ 
central station of Manhattan and called 
up Elsie Mae’s office. 

“Miss Southwood’s out of town,’’ was 
the answer. 

“Out of town?” repeated Richard. 
“‘When did she leave?”’ 

“Yesterday afternoon.” 

“Can you give me her address?” 

There was a delay, then came the an- 
swer: ‘She left word that she would send 
a forwarding address for her mail, but 
nothing has come.” 

He jumped into a taxi and drove to the 
house where she lived. The woman who let 
the rooms answered the door herself. 

‘Miss Southwood went away last night,” 
she said, “‘leaving word she might be gone 
several days. She left no address.” 

Was there ever such luck? Of course she 
must have written him about it. The 
letter probably had just reached Chicago. 
Until it came on to him at Newport he 
must wait. But where could she have gone, 
and why? He looked at his watch and told 
the cabman to hurry back to the station. 
He could make the five o’clock for Newport. 

It was half past ten when he drove up to 
Fairlawn. The house was lighted in the 
usual manner. 

“How is my grandfather?” he asked of 
the footman who let him in. 

“About the same, sir.’ 

“Ts my aunt downstairs?” 

“Tn the library, sir.” 

He crossed the hall; a dozen steps took 
him to the library. In the lamplight he saw 
his aunt knitting in her accustomed place 
by the table, and in his armchair before the 
fire his grandfather. He had been deceived. 
There was trickery somewhere. 

“T thought you were ill, sir,” Richard 
began. 

“T am,” said his grandfather defiantly. 

‘‘He’s better to-day,” said Aunt Grace. 

“T am glad it’s nothing serious,” said 
Richard. ‘‘As there seems to be nothing 
that I can do I suppose I had better return 
to Chicago, where I have a job.” 

“Sit down!” bellowed the old man. 
“Can’t you see I want to talk to you? 
Can’t you be reasonable, just as I am.” 

Richard sat down. 

“The trouble with you is that you’ve 
always got a chip on your shoulder,” the 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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The Touring Car—Beautiful and Serviceable 


HE Lexington Touring Car becomes the 
intimate and well-loved possession of the 
entire family wherever it is owned. 

It is a five-passenger car that really has abun- 
dant room for five people. Its fashionable lines 
reflect good taste. Its soft, deep upholstery, 
covered with French-pleated, long-grained black 
leather, assures a luxurious comfort that gives 
added pleasure to your rides. 

But it is by its performance under difficulties, 


its dependable service on trying roads and grades, 
that the Lexington Touring Car wins the instant 
and lasting allegiance of owners. 

Its many exclusive features and mechanical 
improvements give it more than ordinary power; 
they accomplish the lightness and flexibility that 
means economy of operation — the strength 
which spells rugged faithfulness. 

Among these important betterments are the 
Moore Multiple Exhaust System and Lexi- 


All Series ‘“S” models equipped with cord tires 


gasifier, which combine to give increased power 
on present low-grade fuel; 2-Way Head Lamps; 
Cable-Brake; Self-oiling Bushings, and Unified 
Frame Construction. 

Equipment includes many items such as 
motor meter, cord tires, engine-driven tire pump, 
and inspection light that are usually listed as 
extras. 

Let the Lexington dealer show you this 
practical, serviceable family car. 


Lexington Motor Company, Connersville, Indiana, U.S. A. 
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It Does the Wringing Joo 


































sinter rst 


First the washing, then the wringing—two jobs 
hard on hands, arms and back —are now made 
easy with the Gainaday. 

Merely tumble the clothes— heavy blankets, 
delicate shirt waists, or even rag rugs—into the big 
revolving, reversing zinc cylinder. Then press the 
button, and twenty minutes later you can start 
wringing them through the sturdy electric wringer 
into the rinse water. Next swing the wringer to 
any position, and take the wash into the blue-water 
—another swing and they’ re into the basket. 


That is the Gainaday way, in vogue in thou- 
sands of homes—a wonderful washday, both short 


and easy. 

Our little folder, ‘‘For an Easier and Shorter 
Washday,”’ tells the Gainaday story in words and 
pictures. Your copy is ready. Write today. 


Authorized Gainaday Dealers Everywhere 


PITTSBURGH GAGE & SUPPLY COMPANY 
Manufacturers 
3012 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gainaday Advantages 


Swinging Wringer 
Copper Tub 
Steel Frame 
Revolving, Reversing 

Zinc Cylinder 

(5 turns each way) 

“4 AutomaticFriction Drive 
ae Handy Switch Button 
a Powerful Motor 
Complete Guarantee 


Do your ‘washing at home 
for sanitary reasons 
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(Continued from Page 88) 
old man went on. “You're exactly like 
your Uncle Frank.” 

“He’s no more like Frank than I am,” 
said Aunt Grace. 

“You’re more like Frank than he is,” 
the old man retorted. ‘‘What I was going 
to say,”’ he continued, ‘“‘was that we both 
were hasty in the spring when you came 
home. I shouldn’t have refused to see 
Miss Southwood. I ought to have re- 
served my judgment. And you on your 
part ——’” 

“Well, sir?” 

_ “Tf you'll keep a civil tongue in your 
head and answer my questions we will get 
along faster. In the first place I take it 
you are still jnterested in the lady in 
question.” 

~ Richard nodded. 

“And she in you?” 

He nodded again. 

“And you still intend to be married 
whether I approve of it or not?” 

. “cc Yes ” 





“How much are you making?” 

“The first of next month I shall be get- 
ting fifty a week.” 

“That’s a great deal of money,” said 
the old man ironically and looked toward 
the fire. 

“Grandfather,” said Richard, “what is 
all this leading up to?” 

““A common-sense view of the situation, 
Don’t you think it’s time?” 

“Do you mean you give your consent 
and approve of my marriage?”’ 

“How can I approve of a person I’ve 
never seen?’ he answered querulously. 
“What good is my consent when apparently 
Miss Southwood’s parents withhold theirs?”’ 

“You know nothing about Miss South- 
wood’s’ parents.” 

“T know something about you. If they 
had not objected you would have been 
married before this.” 

Richard smiled in spite of himself. Then 
he said severely: ‘“‘I wish you would come 
to the point, and tell me just why you sent 
for me and what you are going to do.” 

“How do I know what I’m going to do?” 
the old man answered vaguely. “Will you 
: for your young lady and let me see 

er?” 

“Certainly not!’’ said Richard. ‘‘And 
if I did she wouldn’t come.” 

“And why not?” 

“Why should she? Have you done any- 
thing but insult. her by your attitude?” 

“Youth and inexperience,” said the old 
man as if talking to himself. ‘‘They take 
everything personally, never make allow- 
ances for the wisdom of the old and for 
their good motives.”” Suddenly he glanced 
at the clock. “‘I must go to bed,” he said. 
“T’m breaking up. The doctor has ordered 
me to take a great deal of rest. I'll see you 
in the morning, boy.” 

And with that he went out. 

Richard turned to his aunt. 

“What does all this mean? What’s hap- 
pened?” 

““He’s been having a hard time,” she 
answered. ‘‘ Not that he doesn’t deserve it. 
He misses you.” 

“But why did you wire me? He isn’t 
sick. Has anything definite happened?” 

“T was really worried about. him a week 
ago,’ said Aunt Grace. ‘‘He had an emo- 
tional crisis on top of his gout.” 

“Emotional crisis?’’ Richard repeated. 
“Has he been drinking too much?” 

“No,” said Aunt Grace doubtfully. “Of 
course he ought never to touch anything 
but what I mean was emotional. Haven’ 
you ever seen him when he listens to senti- 
mental music or hears someone recite 
Chiquita?” 

“T’ve seen him blubber a bit.” 

“Well, he. got that way over a story that 
he read in one of those weekly magazines, 
and I thought he was going into fits. It was 
about some young people who have a hard 
time because their parents oppose their 
getting married. 

“T thought myself it was silly, but it 
seemed to upset your grandfather worse 
than I’ve ever seen him. The next day he 
began to hint that he was very ill and that 
I ought to send for the family, and finally 
the doctor told me I ought to telegraph 
you. As soon as I did it he seemed to 
be all right again.” 

“That’s all very interesting,” said Rich- 
ard, “‘but I’m not coming on from Chicago 
because he reads sentimental stories and 
suffers from gout and a bad conscience. 
Do you know what time the first morning 
train goes up to New York?” 

“You can’t go to-morrow.” 
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“I must,’”’ he answered. Then the idea 
came to him that it would be foolish to 
leave till he had found out where Elsie Mae 
had gone. “‘I must go on sometime to- 
morrow,” he added. 

“You don’t think she’d come on if you 
asked her?”’ said his aunt. 

Whether it was coincidence, telepathy or 
her habitual irrelevance he never knew, but 
the question startled him. 

“Of course she wouldn’t. She’s the kind 
of woman that would die before she set 
foot in this house; at least till after we were 
married and grandfather had apologized 
for the way he’s acted.” 

Aunt Grace sighed. ‘I had hoped that 
you ang he might fix it up before you went 

ack. 

He shook his head. “It’s up to him. 
There’s nothing I can do.” 

She made no answer, and presently rang 
for the footman to put out the lights. 

The next morning he was dressed and 
down before the postman came. But there 
was nothing for him. After all he could 
hardly have expected it. There is always 
a delay in forwarding letters. People let 
them lie over a day or two without realizing 
it. After his breakfast he decided to go 
downtown and call up her office on the long 
distance. It was probable that by this 
time they would have received her address. 

As he was passing the stable his atten- 
tion was attracted by a large and very new- 
looking automobile in the carriage room. 

“It’s been waiting for you,” said the old 
ecoachman, “‘since you were here in the 
spring. Why don’t you stay and use it? 
You know they never will.’”’ 

“‘Business,’’ answered Richard, and he 
went on. 

““Aren’t you coming to see your horses?”’ 
the old man called after him. 

““When I come back,’’ was the answer. 

It was an hour before he got New York, 
and then only to be informed that nothing 
had been heard from Miss Southwood. 
There would be another mail about three. 
He decided to wait for it. As the idea of a 
family lunch did not appeal to him he tele- 
phoned that he was lunching out. 

About half past two he came back and 
sauntered up to the stables, intending to 
take a look at his old hunter. As he entered 
he saw that the automobile was gone. 

‘“Where’s the car?” he asked. 

The man who answered him grinned. 
‘They have gone out in it.” 

“ec Who?’”’ 

“The family—the missus and Mr. Van 
Eltynge.”’ 

“When?” 

“About half an hour ago.” 

Richard went on to the house. As far as 
he knew it was the first time his grandfather 
had ever driven in a motor vehicle. Saun- 
derson answered the bell. 

“T hear they’ve gone motoring,” said 
Richard. 

“To Narragansett, sir,” the old man 
added. There was a gleam in his eye. 

*‘Narragansett?’’ Richard repeated. His 
grandfather had the old Newporter’s view 
of the place. It was twenty-five years since 
he had set foot in Narragansett. 

““They’ll be back for dinner,’’ Saunder- 
son added reassuringly. ‘‘Are you dining 
in, sir?” 

‘“*T expect to if I don’t leave before,” the 
young man answered. “I think I’ll go up 
to my room. I didn’t sleep much coming 
on from Chicago. If any mail comes for 
me send it up, please.’ 

Ten minutes later he was fast asleep on 
his big sofa with an unopened noyel beside 
him. 

He was awakened, it seemed but a few 
minutes later, by a knocking. Still half 
asleep: he called, ‘‘Come in.” It was the 
mail he thought. He opened his eyes with 
a start. The room was in darkness. 

At the same moment the door opened, 
and in the light from the hall he saw his 
grandfather. 

“Are you dining at home to-night?”’ 
asked the old gentleman. 
Richard sprang up. 

“Why, yes,” he said. 
fallen asleep.” 

‘“Well, you had better hurry and change. 
Dinner has been announced. Put on a 
white tie and a proper coat. I have guests. 
Colonel Southwood and his niece are dining 


with me.” 
“Colonel Richard re- 


“T must have 


Southwood?” 


peated. 


“T said, Colonel Southwood and his 


niece.” ; 
Richard switched on the light. ‘Are 
they here?” 
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“They are.” 
“How did you find them?’”’ 
“Find them? Have they been lost?” 


snapped the old man. ‘‘Colonel Southwood 
communicated with-me this morning and 
I called on him.’ 

He turned to go. 

“One moment, sir,’’ said Richard in a 
daze. ‘‘ Will you tell me what this means?” 

“Certainly. Colonel Southwood and I 
are going to decide whether we approve of 
this arrangement or not. I may add that 
Miss Southwood is entirely ready to abide 
by our wishes.” 

The boy looked blankly at him. He 
started to speak, but his grandfather was 


one. 

“Tt’s a lie,” he muttered. ‘She never 
would have given in. It’s a frame-up.”’ 

Yet here she was in the house with the 
enemy, her uncle and his grandfather. 

As he hurried into his clothes he tried to 
think it out. Old Southwood had evi- 
dently come North, picked up Elsie Mae in 
New York and come on to Narragansett. 
He had done the obviously sensible thing 
from his point of view. He had figured out 
that Grandfather Van Eltynge was opposed 
to the marriage as much as he was, and had 
come on to join hands with his ally. But 
why was Elsie Mae with him? He cer- 
tainly couldn’t have compelled her to come. 
She must have come voluntarily. The fact 
that she had sent him no wire looked bad. 
Had she tired of the fight and weakened? 
He couldn’t blame her, yet it was so unlike 
her. She had always seemed to possess the 
quality of unconquerableness. Nothing 
could down her and yet she was here on 
Uncle Southwood’s leading string. 

He got as far as this as he tied his white 
tie. Grandfather abominated the ubiqui- 
tous dinner jacket. Then he slipped on a 
swallow-tail coat and hurried down. 

Voices from the dining room indicated 
that they had gonein. He set his jaw. It 
was two months and more since he had 
seen her, yet he would have to meet her 
before people, unable to talk, unable to 
clear up the situation if it was capable of 
being cleared up. A moment later his heart 
stopped beating. He wasin the room. He 
saw her. She was talking to his grandfather 
and did not look up. 

“Colonel Southwood,”’ said Grandfather 
Van Eltynge dryly, ‘““may I present my 
grandson, Richard Van Eltynge?”’ 

A tall lean man with white mustaches 
and imperial rose and bowed ceremoniously, 
and Richard dropped into the vacant chair 
beside him. 

The girl was looking at him then, and 
smiling, but as a stranger might have 
looked and smiled. 

“Good evening, Captain Van Eltynge,”’ 
she said. 

“Good evening, Miss Southwood,” he 
replied. 

Grandfather Van Eltynge turned to her 
and took up the threads of his interrupted 
conversation, 

“T ha’dly realized that you had such 
good oysters no’th of Baltimore,” Colonel 
Southwood observed to Aunt Grace; and 
Richard alone, ignored and dumb with in- 
ward rage, sat staring at the six Cape Cods 
in their shells before him. 

Could anything have been more in- 
humane, indecent, revolting? There across 
a dinner table sat the woman he loved, the 
woman for whom he had given up every- 
thing, the woman he had been separated 
from for never-ending weeks, and they 
meet like strangers. The five feet of linen 
cloth between them might have been the 
five continents, and the bowl of roses the 
island of Australia. He could not have 
been more completely separated. He be- 
lieved in good form, but this was all wrong. 
His fishy-eyed grandfather was unspeak- 
ably wrong; this drawling, pompous old 
Southwood was unspeakably wrong; his 
material-minded parrotlike aunt was un- 
speakably wrong. And Elsie Mae, amazing 
and beautiful as she was, she was wrong.too. 
It was unbelievable, but it was true. In 
all the universe he seemed the only being 
in whom coursed the red blood of humanity 
and loyalty, the only being that was right- 
minded and just. He swallowed one of the 
oysters and set his face like a Christian 
martyr. 

With the soup Miss Southwood looked 
at him pleasantly, but there was nothing 
in her look that sent a message or conveyed 
the private understanding that he de- 
manded. He glowered at her, and she 
turned to Grandfather Van Eltynge and 
began telling him darky stories. She was 
inimitable at this, and presently the old 
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man began to shake and presently he wiped 
his eyes. Richard’s rage deepened. Her 
conduct was disgusting. Why should she 
throw herself at the head of the old man 
who had insulted her, whom she had vowed 
to humble and make apologize? If she was 
trying to win his favor for them both it 
was indecent. If it was true that she had 
consented to give him up if her uncle and 
his grandfather so decided, it was infamous. 
In any case how could a woman be in such 
high spirits when the man she loved was 
suffering and humiliated? 

The dinner wore on. Elsie Mae and his 
grandfather chattered incessantly. Colonel 
Southwood when he was not eating di- 
rected a monologue at Aunt Grace. No 
one paid the least attention to him. He 
might have been dining at a table by him- 
self. In a sudden flash of memory he re- 
called how he used to be brought to the 
lunch table in his high chair for the benefit 
of visiting relatives, and admonished that 
children should be seen and not heard. He 
was less ignored then than now. 

Presently Richard was aware of Saunder- 
son standing at Colonel Southwood’s elbow, 
murmuring, “Port or Madeira, sir?”’ 

“Madeira,” said the colonel. 

He was aware too of his grandfather’s 
gaze shifting from Elsie Mae to her uncle. 

The Colonel lifted his glass. As the 
bouquet reached his nose a shade of wonder 
came into his eyes. He tasted reverently. 

“Why, suh,” he said, “‘thisis Rapid 717!” 

Grandfather Van Eltynge nodded care- 
lessly, but Richard saw the gleam in his 
eyes. “At last a gentleman!” it seemed to 
say. 
“T had not supposed there was any of 
this great wine no’th of Charleston,” the 
colonel continued. 

“My grandfather bought two pipes the 
week it landed,” said Grandfather Van 
Eltynge. ‘TI have still a few bottles.’ 

“T advise you strongly, Charles, not to 


drink that wine,’”’ said Aunt Grace. ‘“‘ You 
know what the doctor told you.” 
“The doctor be hanged!’ was the 


answer. 

Colonel Southwood smiled approval. 

Aunt Grace rose majestically. Elsie Mae 
followed. 

“Richard,’’ she called as she swept out 
of the room, ‘‘we shall be glad to have you 
join us.”’ 

Richard hesitated. 

“Goon!” said Grandfather Van Eltynge. 

Then the boy rose and followed. As he 
entered the drawing-room Aunt Grace was 
seating herself before the newly lighted fire. 
Elsie Mae was standing beside her. She 
had not looked round. 

“Richard,” said Aunt Grace abruptly, 
“why don’t you take Miss Southwood out 
on the veranda and show her the sunset 
over the harbor?”’ 

It was nine o’clock and pitch dark. 

‘“‘T should love to see it,’’ said Elsie Mae. 

‘Get my fur cape for her,”’ directed Aunt 
Grace. 

Richard went into the hall, returned 
with the cape and put it about her shoul- 
ders. He opened the French window and 
together they stepped out into the darkness. 

Many lights glimmered in the harbor. 
The curtained house windows shed a 
dimmed radiance upon the terrace. As 
their eyes adjusted themselves to it they 
looked at each other in silence. 

“Whatever is the matter with you, 
Dick?” she demanded. ‘All through din- 
ner you looked like you had the colic.”’ 

“Nothing is the matter with me,” he 
answered. ‘“‘Perhaps I was surprised at 
seeing you.” 

“Didn’t your grandfather tell you I was 
coming?”’ 

“When he came into my room before 
dinner he said you were here. You might 
have left your address in New York.” 

“Now how could I know you were 
comin’ on from Chicago?”’ she retorted. 

“You might have wired me that you 
were coming here.”’ 

She shrank back from him, but said 
nothing. 

“‘Of course it’s all right,” he said stiffly. 
“There doesn’t seem to be much sunset.” 

She turned away and walked down the 
veranda. 

He watched her bitterly. It was their 
first quarrel. He knew he was right, yet 
he was miserable. She was evidently hurt, 
yet how unreasonable it was. How could 
she expect him to be the same when with- 
out a word of explanation she had joined 
the enemy. All the same he wished he had 
not hurt her. Perhaps he should have 

(Concluded on Page 93) 
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voice, beauty of complexion? 
Not all can have beautiful features, nor can all have beautiful voices, 
but a beautiful complexion depends largely upon the care that is given to it. 
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(Concluded from Page 91) 
tried to show her her mistake, how impos- 
_ sible it was to treat with these cold-hearted 
old people. He moved slowly after her. 
A slit of light from one of the dining- 
_ room windows fell upon the veranda. The 
casement was ajar, for the night was not 
cold. He came upon her peering into the 
room, and looked over her shoulder. The 
_ two old men were still at table with their 
pipestem glasses and the bottle of Rapid 
_ 717 between them. 
“We must finish the bottle,” his grand- 
_ father was saying. 
The colonel refilled his glass. 
“Tt is a great wine, suh,”’ he observed 
_ meditatively, “‘but it is now largely a 
blessed memory. The last of mine went 
New Year’s Eve two years ago. Sometimes 
I find it ha’d to forgive my ancestors for 
sellin’ any pa’t of it.” 

“Did your family control it?”’ 

“My maternal grandfather, Judge Mae, 
suh, made the importation.”’ 

“Judge Mae?” 

“Yes, suh; Judge Pickens Mae. He was 
a ve’y good judge of wine. We have 
honored his memory in the middle name of 
my niece.” 

Grandfather Van Eltynge leaned for- 
ward. ‘‘M-a-e?’’ he demanded. 

The colonel nodded. Grandfather Van 
Eltynge leaned back in his chair and gazed 
at the ceiling. In spite of himself Richard 
almost laughed. There was life for you. 
All this row and trouble and months of 
unhappiness over a petty something that 
never existed. He could read his grand- 
father’s thoughts, his struggle to justify 
himself. 

Then the colonel spoke, and Grandfather 
Van Eltynge’s gaze came back from the 
ceiling. 

“Tt is a ve’y strange coincidence about 
that story,” the colonel was saying. ‘‘ You 
tell me you received a marked copy, the 
same as I did?”’ 

“Yes. I’d give somethin’ to know who 
sent it.” 

The colonel sipped his wine. ‘I am not 
what you would call a religious man, Mr. 
Van Eltynge, but I am a great believer in 
fate. I believe that the books and readin’ 
matter intended fo’ you reach you, suh.”’ 

Richard started. He thought he heard 
something like a suppressed giggle come 
from the girl in front of him. He peered 
round at her side face, but she was standing 
intent and expressionless. 

“Perhaps,’’ Grandfather Van Eltynge 
assented doubtfully. ‘‘At any rate as we 
grow older we appreciate more the in- 
fluence books have upon us.” 

“That is true, suh,’’ said the colonel. 
* After good wine I suppose books have a 
ve’y great influence on our lives. Take this 
little story, for example. You chance to 
read it far in the No’th, I chance to read it 
far in the South. You write me, a total 
stranger, and I write you; and heah we are 
sittin’ at table together ovah a bottle of 
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Rapid ’17. 
done fo’ us.” 

“True,” said Grandfather Van Eltynge. 
“Did you ever read anything else by the 
same author?” 

The colonel shook his head. “John 
Holloway is enti’ly unknown to me. But 
then there are so many young authors 
nowadays who write for the weeklies and 
magazines, who are totally unknown—and 
write ve’y well, suh.’’ 

“Tt beats the devil how he was able to 
describe a pair of old fools that he had 
never known,” said Grandfather Van 
Eltynge. ‘ 

“And how he happened on the story of 
our young people,” said the colonel. ‘I 
gather what they have been through is 
exactly like what he tells about, except of 
course those details about the correspond- 
ence with the Government and about the 
engagement ring. An extraordinary feat of 
the imagination.” 

This time an unmistakable giggle came 
from the figure in front of Richard, and 
then he saw her throw open the window 
and step forward. 

“Imagination, nothin’!”’ she said ex- 
citedly. “‘Every word of that story was 
true except that Uncle Jim, our senator, 
had to get the pay check cashed. An’ if 
you don’t believe it, there’s the ring with 
the diamond that shrank.” 

A profane ejaculation expressing amaze- 
ment escaped from Grandfather Van 
Eltynge. The colonel gazed blankly. The 
girl with a peal of silvery laughter turned 
to escape. 

“Hey! Don’t you go!” called Grand- 
father Van Eltynge. He rose stiffly, and 
the colonel did likewise. 

“Colonel Southwood,” he said, “with 
the last glass in the bottle, I give you Fate, 
alias John Holloway, alias—Elsie M-a-e.”’ 

“Happy days!”’ said the colonel. 

Richard saw two old hands tremulously 
lift their glasses, two pairs of old eyes grow 
misty, and then Elsie Mae broke by him 
and fled down the veranda. It was on the 
lawn by the cast-iron stag that he caught 
her. 

““My dear,” he whispered, “‘what can I 
say? It is all you, your great idea that I 
laughed at. What do you think of me?” 

‘Very little, as usual,’’ she answered. 

And then because the dew was on the 
lawn and her slippers were thin she was 
whisked up and carried bodily to the 
Grecian summerhouse surmounting the 
artificial mountain. 

Ten minutes later intelligible conversa- 
tion began again. 

“But I don’t understand,” he said. 
“That was the six-hundred-and-seventy- 
five-dollar one; the one I wanted to give 
you and couldn’t.” 

“Well,” she said, “‘an’ why not? Four 
hundred for the story, two seventy-four, 
thirty-one for the check and Sixty-nine 
cents that the pawnbroker threw off be- 
cause he liked my looks.” 


That’s what that story has 
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Five nee cent Higher Cost; 
100% Longer Life 


—that in a nutshell is the ““Why” of Byers pipe. 
“Surely, the extra cost of Byers pipe is much 
more than 5%,” you say. Right. But the extra 
cost of Byers pipe, installed, rarely exceeds 
5% of the cost of the system. That is the im- 
portant thing to look at. 


Analyze the items of cost in any power, heating, plumb- 
ing, hydraulic, or other pipe system, and you will find, 
perhaps to your surprise, that fittings, valves, flanges, 
bends, covering, shop work, labor, supervision, and over- 
head, make up to 80 to 90% of the cost of the system. 
Yet you realize that when the pipe fails, the whole investment 
is a total loss, 


Byers pipe of genuine wrought iron is the pipe of longer 
life —the always dependable quality, whose record of du- 
rability is witnessed by thousands of installations dating 
back to the earliest days of the industry and still defying 
destruction by rust. 


Send for Byers Bulletin No. 38, entitled 
‘‘The Installation Cost of Pipe’’. It 
contains itemized cost analyses of a wide 
variety of pipe installations with notes 
On corrosion and replacement cost. + 
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“They’re all leg,” he grunted. ‘‘Who’s 
that little chickadee-dee?” pointing to the 
reproduction of a juvenile Don Antonio in 
tennis flannels made from a photograph 
taken in Barcelona before his emigration 
in 1889. 

““That’s the murderer,” grinned Terry. 

‘Alas! Poor brother!” commented the 
D. A. ‘‘He must have taken a lot of two 
and three-quarters before he got his nerve 
up to commit homicide! What sort of a 
case is it—really?”’ 

“Tt looks all right,’’ answered Terry, 
accepting a cigarette. ‘“‘ Anyhow, it’s a good 
yarn. Old Ramirez is a wholesale wine and 
liquor importer and stands way up in 
New York Latin society, whatever that is. 
He has, as you perceive, somewhat of a 
wife. He also had, as you perceive, some 
sort of a friend. Well—Paolo and Fran- 
cesca—Spanish-American triangle stuff. 
But—and here’s the point—it really: is 
medieval! Do the beautiful Isabella Villa 
Villa Perfecto and her Don Antonio Intimi- 
dad Corona hire the Pearl Button Kids or 
the Gas House Gang to punch the lights out 
of the venerable Ramirez? Does the gay 
Spanish cavalier beat out the brains of the 
doddering husband with his guitar or punc- 
ture him with an automatic? Nay, nay! Not 
by no means! In the best historic manner of 
the Borgias and D’Estes he hies him to an 
apothecary and purchases a malignant 
poison to kill—as he poetically puts it—a 
rat, and then dumps it in his victim’s 
coffee. Only—and there’s the merry mock- 
ery of it—being old and tough and used to 
the table d’héte Espagnole the victim doesn’t 
die! Instead—he hustles off and has his 
coffee analyzed.” 

“Motive, premeditation, deliberation 
and malice aforethought!’’ nodded Peck- 
ham. 

“It ought to be a cinch,” the Deacon 
assured him. ‘‘They say both the apothe- 
cary and his assistant positively identify 
the prisoner as having bought acetate of 
lead on two separate occasions.” 

The D. A. looked appreciative. 

“Ah!” he murmured. ‘The papers will 
eat it alive! ‘Sweet, sweet, sweet poison 
for the age’s tooth!’ If it’s as simple as all 
that I don’t see why we shouldn’t put it on 
before Recorder Williams and try it right 
off the bat.”’ 

“‘T wish you would,” approved the Dea- 
con. ‘‘We’re as dry as the Sahara out in the 
pressroom and there hasn’t even been a 
Syrian murder in six months. The public 
have forgotten there’s such a thing as a dis- 
trict attorney’s office. This will keep us go- 
ing for a couple of weeks anyhow. All the 
preliminary matter, you know—interviews 
with Sefior Ramirez Claro Invincible and 
Sefiora Isabella Pippinetta Colorado—fa- 
mous murder trials of the past—Buchanan, 
Harris, Molineux et al.; historic stuff about 
kings, Spanish or otherwise, murdered by 
their wives or mistresses and the latters’ 
lovers; popular articles in the Sunday sup. 
on poisons, ancient and modern—preven- 
tive measures taken by state and municipal 
authorities to preclude purchase; the trial; 
the conviction; the sentence; the—er— 
execution! We couldn’t ask anything bet- 
ter, and we’ll guarantee to deliver you the 
entire Hispano-American vote, conserva- 
tively estimated at one hundred and forty- 
nine.” 

“All right!’ nodded the D. A. ‘Tell 
Mooney I want to see Fitzpatrick; I guess 
T’ll let him try it. He’s a good exhorter.” 

““Why don’t you try it yourself? It’s a 
big case,’ suggested Terry. ‘“‘You ought 
to get into the ring occasionally.” 

““Who’s defending him?” meditatively 
inquired Peckham. 

“Tutt & Tutt,’’ replied the Deacon. 
“And old man Tutt says he’s going to win 
in a walk!” 

‘““How on earth can he think that?” de- 
manded the D. A. ‘But of course he al- 
ways says he’ll win in a walk!” 

“And sometimes he does!”’ warned Terry. 
“Took out for him, chief!” 

The district attorney hesitated while he 
lit another cigarette. 

“T guess I’ll think it over a bit,” he de- 
cided. ‘You needn’t tell Mooney any- 
thing—except to have the papers sent in 
to me.” 

“You better not take any chances,”’ ad- 
vised the veteran reporter. ‘‘Meantime 
I’m going down to find out if Mr. Tutt will 
make a statement about the nature of his 
defense.” 
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TUTT AND MR. TUTT 


(Continued from Page 19) 


‘A statement! A statement!’ repeated 
Peckham. ‘A lot you'll get! Tutt’s the 
noisiest clam in the business!”’ 


“T observe by the papers,’’ remarked 
Tutt, as they foregathered at tea time about 
the small round table presided over by 
MissWiggin, in Mr. Tutt’s office, ‘that our 
firm has been retained to defend Don An- 
tonio Castadandos. Is that correct?” 

“Quite so!’ replied his partner. “We 
have not only been retained but what is 
more to the point—we’ve been paid in ad- 
vance.” 

‘Does that indicate that we have or have 
not got any defense?” smiled Miss Wiggin 
as she arranged the cups. 

“Tt looks bad to me,” said Bonnie Doon, 
pulling up a chair. ‘‘ However, as the first 
duty of a lawyer is to see that he is prop- 
erly paid, I am glad to see that Mr. Tutt 
has not been remiss.” 

“He hasn’t said how much he got!” re- 
torted Tutt. ‘‘Make mine strong, please, 
Miss Wiggin. According to the press it’s 
quite a snappy case and our client hasn’t 
got a chance.” 

“Anyhow there’ll be a heap of adver- 
tising in it!”” commented Bonnie. ‘Just 
look at that!’’ He unfolded the frontal dis- 
play of two afternoon editions. 

‘“Let me see!” 
‘How exciting. So there’s a woman in it!” 

“There is,’ replied Mr. Tutt grimly, 
carefully amputating a stogy and unsuc- 
cessfully attempting to light it from the 
alcohol lamp underneath the teakettle. 

“‘T should say so!’’ ejaculated Bonnie. 
‘Some chicken, eh? Just look at her, Miss 
Wiggin.” 

The managing clerk paused in her func- 
tions of hostess long enough to study the 
youthful reproduction of Senora Ramirez. 

“‘She’s quite beautiful—I should say. 
Did he try to murder the husband on her 
account?” 

“That’s what they claim,” answered 
Bonnie. ‘‘Fed poison to him three times. 
They’ve found the apothecary that sold 
it to him.” 

‘‘Great Cesar!” whistled Tutt. ‘No 
wonder we’re paid in advance.” 

“Will someone contribute a match?” 
asked Mr. Tutt disconsolately. ‘‘This 
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’s just like all the others,” retorted 
Miss Wiggin. ‘I don’t understand how 
you can bring yourself to smoke such 
things!” 

‘Habit, my dear, habit!’ hereplied. ‘To 
me their aroma is more exquisite than that 
of the rarest of Habanas!”’ 

‘Well, what is our defense?’’ demanded 
Tutt as he received his cup. ‘‘Attempted 
suicide?”’ 

Mr. Tutt shook his head mysteriously. 

“That,” he returned, ‘‘you will learn at 
the trial.” 

The chief duty of any lawyer—next to 
that indicated by Mr. Doon of being 
promptly paid—is to be noncommunica- 
tive about his client’s affairs. In this 
Ephraim Tutt, after a lifetime of experi- 
ence, was particularly skillful. For he had 
learned that most priceless of all lessons 
that to be silent is by no means to be suc- 
cessful in concealment. Not for nothing 
had the district attorney referred to him 
as “the noisiest clam in the business.”’ The 
diplomatist who achieved fame by being 
able to remain silent in seven languages was 
achildin subtlety compared to Mr. Tutt. He 
never apparently had anything to conceal 
at all. Any knowledge that he had belonged 
to anybody who desiredit. He would discuss 
his cases with the utmost freedom but with- 
out imparting one jot or tittle of informa- 
tion. His cardinal principle was never to 
remain silent, for he had discovered early in 
his career that silence is indeed golden—to 
an astute interlocutor. And yet he never 
made a misstatement. He was a voluble 
sphinx, who never by silence gave assent. 

‘‘Piffie!”’ said Tutt peevishly. ‘‘What’s 
the use 7 

‘“‘May Mr. Terry come in?” asked Willie 
from the doorway. 

“Certainly! Certainly! Delighted!” 
answered Mr. Tutt. “Show him right in,” 
while the others looked at one another 
significantly, anticipating the skirmish sure 
to follow between the wily old practitioner 
and the shrewdest reporter attached to the 
Criminal Courts Building. 

“Deacon” Terry—origin of said name of 
Deacon unknown—was an old hand and 





cried Miss Wiggin. ° 


wise in his generation. Once and again he 
had pulled off a stunt of his own that had 
made him momentarily famous. He re- 
spected and had a pronounced admiration 
and affection for Mr. Tutt—never betrayed 
his confidence—always played fair with 
him—but he was a newspaper man, first, 
last and always—and he had come for a 
specific purpose. So as he crossed the 
threshold of the office he threw up his 
hands above his head and exclaimed jocu- 
larly: ‘‘No quarter!’’ 

“Have a cup of tea?” invited Miss 
Wiggin. 

“Thanks,” he replied, ‘‘as long as it’s 
fully understood that I’m in the camp of 
my enemies. No confidences! This isn’t 
murder—it’s war!”’ 

‘As you like, as you like,’’ agreed Mr. 
Tutt. ‘‘Now I wonder what on earth you 
can be down here for? Can you guess, 
Bonnie?”’ 

“‘Can’t imagine!” said Mr. Doon blandly. 
“‘Perhaps Deacon saw something in the 
papers about that Spanish case v 

“Naturally I want to find out what your 
defense is going to be in the most sensational 
case in years. Is it going to be a denial of 
the purchase of the poison? They have 
two reputable witnesses?”’ 

‘“What would you advise?’’ countered 
Mr. Tutt blandly. 

“Tt would somewhat depend on whether 
your client gave his correct name and 
address at the time of purchase,” replied 
Deacon. ‘‘It’s good tactics, isn’t it, to deny 
everything?” 

“Not if it can be proved,” said Mr. 
Tutt. ‘‘Did he give his correct name and 
address?” 

“‘T don’t know. Of course motive is very 
important. If Sefiora Ramirez wasn’t such 
a beauty it would be difficult for Peckham 
to prove why Castadandos would want to 
kill Ramirez—but a woman like that!” 

“Ts she so wonderful?” inquired Mr. 
Tutt innocently. 

“Don’t you think so?” 

“Her picture in the paper would make 
her seem so. Still, you know how little they 
usually resemble the original.” 

Mr. Tutt exhaled a wallowing ring of 
blue-gray smoke. 

The Deacon chuckled. 

‘“‘The fact that your firm is retained by 
Sefiora Ramirez is rather damaging, isn’t 
it?” he asked carelessly as he handed back 
his cup for more tea. 

“‘T haven’t seen any such statement as 
that in the papers,’’ mused the old lawyer 
without betraying the slightest sign of 
concern. “If she had, perhaps if 

“Oh, I don’t know that she has!” 
hastily added the Deacon. “‘But when a 
lady visit’ the house of her lover’s lawyer 
late in the evening, one naturally—elimi- 
nating the idea of a rendezvous—jumps to 
the conclusion that she is interested.” 

He emptied his cup and put it down in 
the most matter-of-fact way imaginable. 
It was a shot in the dark but, as sometimes 
happens, it hit a cat. 

“Well,” retorted Mr. Tutt, “supposing 
she has retained us?”’ 

“Tt wouldn’t make for much harmony in 
the family,’”’ hazarded the Deacon. ‘“‘Aren’t 
you willing to make any statement regard- 
ing the nature of your defense? The public 
would naturally be pleased to know that 
Don Antonio was innocent. I’d be glad to 
help you in creating sentiment for him and 
all that! Why not frankly admit that Don 
Antonio loves Sefiora Ramirez? By heck! 
Why not have her take the stand and 
testify that she did it—and not Casta- 
dandos?”’ 

“Perhaps I will,” replied Mr. Tutt, 
stroking his long chin. “‘ Perhaps I will!” 

“‘By the way,” concluded the Deacon, 
‘“what does the lady look like? Does she 
actually to-day at all resemble this picture, 
which I have ascertained was made in 
1905?” 

Mr. Tutt suddenly realized that some- 
how or other he had betrayed himself; 
just how he could not precisely determine. 

“Deacon,” he answered sternly, ‘““‘Sefiora 
Isabella Ramirez looks no more like that 
illustration than—than a Brontosaurus!”’ 

Terry regarded him suspiciously. Mr. 
Tutt gave every indication of sincerity. 

““Well,’’? queried the Deacon as he rose 
and picked up his hat, ‘‘where does that 
let you off?” 

““You’ll have to work that out for your- 
self,’’ growled Mr. Tutt. 
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The Deacon twirled his bowler between 
his fingers. 

“‘ After all,’”’ he remarked blithely, ‘‘that 
isn’t official. And maybe you are no judge 
of feminine attractions. For the rest of 
us—for the public at large—Sefiora Isa- 
bella Ramirez will remain one of the most 
beautiful women in the world—until we 
know different!” 


Deacon Terry, the dean of New York’s 
Criminal Fourth Estate, like most ex- 
perienced reporters, was a cynic in that he 
realized that the lust for publicity is in 
most men more potent than the love of 
women or the lure of gold. He was pre- 
pared to condone those slight distortions of 
exactitude whereby every actor in any 
drama, however mild, becomes under the 
artistry of the write-up man a “‘leading” 
something—a ‘‘leading” society man or 
woman, a “leading” butcher, grocer or 
laundryman—at the very least a “‘lead- 
ing” citizen. The Deacon discounted 
ninety per cent of what he read and all that 
he heard, and he had been known to assert 
that there was no such thing as truth, since 
it was incapable of human interpretation. 
Moreover, he held strongly to the thesis 
that just as most people are highly com- 
plex in their natures and neither wholly 
idealistic nor wholly selfish, so their mo- 
tives are apt to be intricate and involved. 

That a love motif was the key to the 
Ramirez mystery—if it could be called 
one—seemed obvious, yet to the Deacon 
there was something about the whole af- 
fair that gave it an air of artificiality. Was 
it the ludicrous, almost ridiculous per- 
sonality of the characters? The simple- 
minded crudity of the methods employed, 
that suggested the days of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent? Or was it the inability of a 
Yankee newspaper man to grasp the feroc- 
ity of the fires latent in the Latin tempera- 
ment? The Deacon did not take much 
stock in temperament; he thought it was 
worked much too hard. 

Besides, he had never covered a case 
where there prevailed such a general air of 
nonchalance. Mr. Tutt did not seem to 
feel the least anxiety over the outcome, and 
the Deacon knew the old lawyer well 
enough to feel convinced that he was not 
acting. As for Don Antonio, it almost 
seemed as if he enjoyed being in the Tombs. 
Queer! What sort of game could they all 
be up to? A bluff like that would be simply 
too preposterous. No! 
thing. Yet the Deacon’s doubts did not 
prevent him from playing the case up for 
all it was worth. 


Soon the Ramirez murder case began to — 


be a common subject of conversation and a 
wave of sympathy, fostered by the sob 


sisters in the evening editions for Senora | 
Ramirez and Don Antonio, swept over the | 


city. This, however, did not disturb the 
district attorney. The case was absolutely 
impregnable—cast iron; the evidence in- 
controvertible. : 
“Don’t you think so yourself, Deacon?” 
he demanded the day before the trial as 
Terry lingered on after the daily five- 
o’clock interview accorded to the press. 
The Deacon pressed his lean cheeks to- | 
gether with his thumb and middle finger 
and hesitated. 
“Well?” repeated the D. A. a trifle im-| 
patiently. 
“To tell the truth, chief,” answered the | 
Deacon, ‘‘this blooming case has got my) 
goat. It looks like a cinch, but—it’s almost | 
too good. I havea hunch you may find that 
it’s loaded.” , | 
‘‘Nonsense!’’ snapped Peckham, an-| 
noyed, because he valued the Deacon’s, 
opinion. ‘‘What makes you feel that way?” 
“Don’t know!” replied Terry. , ‘‘I guess | 
it’s the way that little jacksnaps of a Don. 
Antonio snaps his thumb-nail under his’ 
front teeth and says ‘Tck!’”’ 
Meantime, all remained quiet in the 
offices of Tutt & Tutt. Never had any- 
thing like it been known before upon the 
eve of a legal battle, particularly such a 
battle as this, where public interest now 
approached frenzy and where cards of ad- 
mittance to the court room were being as 
avidly sought as had been those to the 
receptions given by the city authorities to 
General Joffre, Cardinal Mercier and King 
Albert of Belgium. 


“Seems to me you’re taking things pretty) 
easy,” observed Tutt as he came in just) 
(Continued on Page 99) 
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Fresh from 
Early-Morning Fields 























N the sunny month of July, loganberries hang in great red 

clusters in the vineyards of Phezland. The loganberry is 
across between the red raspberry and the Oregon wild black- 
berry. It has the richness of the raspberry combined with 
the wildwood flavor of the blackberry. 


Here in the heart of this little valley are the Phez fruit 
kitchens. Within the radius of a few miles grow most of the 
loganberries in the world. And from these early-morning 
fields come the berries for Phez Jams and Jellies. 


Like all Phez products, Phez Loganberry Jam is made from 
the finest, freshest fruit, in this famous fruit-land. No where 
else do berries grow So big and luscious. Wecall it Phezland. 


Millions will learn to enjoy the rich, piquant flavor of Phez 
Loganberry Jam, as they have the delight of Phez— Pure 
Juice of the Loganberry, See if your grocer has it. If not, 
mail the coupon below for a trial assortment of Phez Logan- 
berry Jam and other Phez fruit-treats. 


THE PHEZ COMPANY, Salem, Oregon 


Branches: 6 Harrison Street, New York 
19 South La Salle Street, Chicago; 24 California Street, San Francisco 





THE PHEZ CO., Salem, Oregon. 


Enclosed find hoe Stade for $3.50 for which 
please send the following assortment of Phez Jams 
and Jellies (%4-pound Jars): 


2 Jars Loganberry Jam 2 Jars Loganberry Jelly 





2 Jars Prune Jam 2 Jars Grape Jelly 
2 Jars Peach Jam 2 Jars Blackberry Jam 
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During the week of March 13-20 the 
displays of over.50,000 dealers selling 
Certain-teed products will emphasize 
Wh the superior value of the Certain-teed 
lines. Jt is Certain-teed week—a 
nation-wide demonstration of what 
the extensive system of Certain-teed 
warehouses, the hundreds of Certain- 
teed distributing centers, and the thou- 
sands of Certain-teed dealers do in 
making Certain-teed products conven- 
iently purchasable everywhere. 
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In varnishes, as in paints, the many 
Certain-teed warehouses and hundreds 
of Certain-teed distributing centers 
make appreciable economies possible. 
They speed the product from the fac- 
tory to the user. They reduce trans- 
portation and handling costs. The 
result for the public is a moderate 
price for a decidedly superior product. 








for economical marketing as by the neces- 
sity for efficient manufacture. 


All are so situated that they keep down 
the price of their products to the user by 
reducing freight charges to a minimum. 


To provide unusually inexpensive passage 
for Certain-teed products from these fac- 
tories to the user, there is an extensive 
system of Certain-teed warehouses, hun- 
dreds of Certain-teed distributing centers, 
and many thousands of Certain-teed 
dealers. 


In addition, it is a fixed Certain-teed pol- 
icy to keep down the cost of paint and 
roofing to the consumer by offering them 
in free competition through any dealer 
who wants to sell them. 


The results are moderate prices for decid- 
edly superior products. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 


General Offices Saint Louis 
Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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t White Way 


BROADWAY AND 45 5ST. LOOKING NORTH 


IELZNICK SIGNS show 
| which way the crowds go—for 
Selznick Pictures are the gate- 


way to the world of amusement. 


And it is because of the fundamen- 
tally Auman appeal of Selznick Pictures 
that they are so popular—popular not 
only along ‘*The Great White Way,”’ 
but from Alaska to India. 


No matter where you may be, 
Selznick, Pictures show you your stars 
living in a world that becomes your 
world—a world builded of shifting 
shadows—so real as to give imagina- 
tion actual existence. 


It is on the power to transport you 
to a different life that the success of 
Selznick Pictures is builded. ‘That’s 


why Selznick Pictures create happy 


hours. 


AT THEATRES WHERE QUALITY RULES 


March 20,1920 














(Continued from Page 94) 
before tea time on the eve of the combat. 
“T don’t see that you’ve done anything at 
all in the way of preparation.’ 

“T haven’t,” answered Mr. Tutt. ‘“‘There’s 
nothing to do.” 

“In that case I don’t suppose you want 
any help,’’ replied the junior. 

Mr. Tutt laid down the Law Journal and 
took off his glasses. 

“Yes, Ido,” he said. “I want you to get 
the jury.” 

“Me?” inquired Tutt. ‘Why, I thought 
you liked to get acquainted with ’em that 
way.” 

“T do, usually. But this time I’m going 
to keep out of sight until the case gets 
really started.” 

“What sort of jury do you want?” asked 
his partner. 

Ephraim Tutt regarded his legal other 
half with solemnity. 

“‘T want,” said he deliberately and with 
emphasis, “‘a jury of middle-aged married 
men—old enough to have exhausted the 
possibilities of the joy of living—depressed, 
anxious, worried-looking men—and I want 
’em small. Not one over a hundred and 
twenty pounds.” 

‘‘What do you expect me to do?” jeered 
Tutt. ‘Weigh ’em?” 

“I’m quite serious!” the elder partner 
rebuked him. ‘‘Quite serious! Remem- 
ber—no bachelors—nothing over one hun- 
dred and twenty, and the lighter the 
better—the mournfulest pick of the panel. 
Do you follow me?” 

“No!” retorted Tutt. ‘I don’t! But I 
understand that you want a jury of crape 
hangers—twelve featherweight melancholy 
benedicts.” 

“Precisely!’”’ nodded Mr. Tutt. ‘I want 
twelve middle-aged adventurers in matri- 
mony who look as if they hadn’t a friend 
in the world.” 

“It’s too bad I can’t serve!” remarked 
Tutt with feeling. 


When Mr. Tutt the following afternoon 
forced his way through the crowd in the 
court room and took his seat beside the 
freshly barbered Don Antonio at the table 
reserved for the prisoner and his counsel he 
would have been captious indeed had he felt 
dissatisfaction with the jury which Tutt had 
selected. With meticulous observance of 
his senior’s field orders the younger mem- 
ber of the firm had breezily challenged 
without explanation every unmarried tales- 
man and all those others who in any way 
showed by their appearance that ~ their 
lives were anything but a burden. More- 
over, they were all diminutive—like Don 
Antonio. In fact, they resembled a group 
of undersized acidulated undertakers. 

The place was jammed. There hadn’t 
been a genuine high-class murder case for 
years! And not since Albert T. Patrick 
faced the jury that convicted him of the 
murder of old man Rice had any such 
gathering crowded the benches and over- 
flowed inside the rail. Even the steps lead- 
ing up to the bench were occupied by 
highly interested lady friends of His Honor, 
whosimply would not be denied the privilege 
of attendance. Four cartoonists with full- 
fledged easels unblushingly caricatured for 
their respective journals the judge, the 
jury, the defendant and his counsel. An 
extra force of court officers had been in- 
stalled to preserve order, and the only 
persons allowed access to the room were a 
constant succession of small boys who, 
waiting breathlessly while the reporters 
dashed off trenchant comments upon the 
progress of the trial, pounced upon them as 
completed and rushed to the telephones 
below. The court room smelled like a me- 
nagerie. Not a window was raised even the 
fraction of an inch, for the judge had an 
aversion to drafts. But it was a great 
occasion and District Attorney Peckham, 
appreciating his opportunity, had conde- 
scended to leave his official pedestal and 
personally to enter the arena. 

He was a celebrated trial lawyer, was the 
Honorable Peckham, and his articulation 
was the wonder and envy of the criminal 
bar. Each syllable fell from his thin lips a 
perfect thing, meticulously separated from 
its predecessor. His language was beauti- 
ful, majestic, full of dignity. No door to 
Peckham was such a base thing as a door; it 
became a ‘‘means of egress’; the poor old 
earth was always ‘‘God’s green footstool’; 
a primrose on the river’s brim a primrose 
never was to him, but “‘a delicate blossom 
nestling modestly in retirement upon the 
grassy banks of a placid rippling stream flow- 
ing gently to the sea.” Thisin his moments 
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of sentiment, pathos or reflection. But when 
it came time in the carefully ordered course 
of forensic events to assail the cowering 
defendant the Honorable Peckham’s whole 
nature seemed to change. His eyes flashed 
fire, his dilated nostrils quivered with 
righteous anger, and his voice trembled 
with horror and rose in a wild shriek of de- 
nunciation. 

“And so, gen-til-men!’’ he concluded, 
dropping his voice to an impressive whis- 
per, ‘‘at the con-clu-sion of this, the most 
im-por-tant pros-e-cu-tion of my term of 
of-fice, I shall ask yeou, much as my na- 
ture re-volts at the in-car-cer-a-tion of a 
fel-low hu-man be-ing, to find this would- 
be as-sas-sin guilty of at-temp-ted murder 
in the first de-gree!”’ : 

There was a murmur of applause as the 
Honorable Peckham sat down. But the 
defendant and his attorneys had listened 
undisturbed by his invective and they con- 
tinued to listen with equanimity as one by 
one the witnesses were called, sworn and 
gave their testimony. Mr. Tutt interposed 
not one objection, the witnesses told their 
stories without interruption. The serene 
progress of the trial was marred by no 
acrimonious encounter between counsel. 
Even Peckham began to feel slightly wor- 
ried. The thing was going too well, too 
darn well! He wished Tutt & Tutt would 
hurry up and unmask their batteries. 

But Tutt & Tutt didn’t. Unhindered, 
they permitted each witness to wend his 
way as he chose among the verbal flowers of 
Peckham’s rhetoric, to paint Don Antonio 
as black as his imagination permitted. 
Witness after witness told of the attentions 
showered by Don Antonio upon Sefiora 
Ramirez; the druggist and his clerk both 
identified him as twice having purchased 
the poison later discovered in the coffee; 
and Seftor Ramirez grandiloquently de- 
scribed the actions of the viper who had 
warmed himself at his fireside in order to 
steal the affections of his wife. And while 
Sefiora Ramirez, her face purple with fury, 
glared malignantly at him across the in- 
closure he depicted the scene in the Nat- 
ural History Museum, where from behind 
the pelicans he had observed the pair as 
they sat in the recess adjoining the flamin- 

os. 

Finally Peckham sprang the surprise 
which he had so carefully concealed. From 
the distant confines of the state of New 
Jersey he produced the missing waitress 
who had so strangely disappeared immedi- 
ately after the poisoning of Sefior Ramirez, 
and from her he elicited the momentous 
fact that on three consecutive Thursdays 
she had observed Don Antonio place some- 
thing in Sefior Ramirez’s cup and, being of 
a somewhat suspicious nature, had care- 
fully preserved the same intact. These 
cups—the dregs of each of which had been 
analyzed by the chemical expert retained 
by the state, were now offered in evi- 
dence—three innocent after-dinner coffee 
cups, of turquoise blue, adorned with yellow 
and golden butterflies. 

“Looks like nothing to it!’”’ muttered 
Charlie Still to the Deacon. ‘‘He’s sewed 
up tight! Halfway up to Briarcliff al- 
ready!” 

The Deacon regarded him placidly. 

“The ball is still rolling,” he remarked 
enigmatically. ‘‘You can make your bet!” 

“The People rest,’”” announced the Hon- 
orable Peckham with a gesture toward the 
jury as if to indicate that the People had 
earned it. 

The recorder looked down at Mr. Tutt. 

“The case is with you,” he said pleas- 
antly. 

Mr. Tutt rose and felt in a leisurely 
manner in his waistcoat pocket for the 
huge old-fashioned turnip watch that he 
always carried. 

“Your Honor,” he said in an uncon- 
cerned manner, ‘it’s twenty minutes past 
twelve. Nodoubtthejury aretired. MightI 
suggest an adjournment until after lunch— 
say, two o’clock?” . 

““How long do you expect to be with your 
side of the case?’’ asked the court. ; 

“Oh, I think about twenty minutes will 
be enough,” replied Mr. Tutt. 

A gust of astonishment blew across the 
benches. . 

“What!” ejaculated the Honorable Peck- 
ham. “Twenty minutes! Well, if the trial 
is going to wind up as soon as that he can 
lunch as long as he likes!” 

“No doubt Mr. Tutt knows his own 
case,” smiled the court. “I will adjourn 
until two o’clock.” ; 

Deacon Terry, a curious flicker playing 
about his mouth and eyes, sat immovable, 
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parting the struggling throng as a project- 
ing bowlder divides the current of a brawl- 
ing river. 

“‘T’m on!” he whispered delightedly to 
himself as the crowd surged about him. 
se I’m on!’’ 


Two o’clock came and the corridors’ 


emptied themselves into the court room 
again. The crucial moment had arrived. 
The newspaper men, the district attorney’s 
staff, the distinguished representatives of 
the Spanish colony, the melancholy jury, 
and the recorder reassembled in their 
places. 

Last of all placidly strolled in Mr. Tutt, 
much as if to say: ‘‘ Well, boys, here we all 
areagain. What’s the next thing on the pro- 
gram?”’ The atmosphere was tense with 
eager expectation. It was the zero hour of 
the trial. And the crowd breathlessly 
awaited the instant when Mr. Tutt and Don 
Antonio would go over the top together. 

At the left of the inclosure the dignified 
Sefior Ramirez sat with his hands upon the 
head of his cane, the living presentment of 
a betrayed and rheumatic husband, his 
eyes fixed entreatingly upon the jury. Be- 


‘hind the press table Senora Ramirez, her 


figure tightly compressed in a costume of 
yellow and black satin, her hands gripping 
the arms of her chair, her abundant bosom 
pulsating with emotion, leaned forward in- 
tently. There was that about her suggest- 
ing the tigress about to be deprived of her 
cub, ready to spring upon the first who 
should lay a hand upon it; and the re- 
semblance was heightened by the fact that 
from time to time her upper lip, withits thin 
line of black, twitched nervously. She was 
the incarnation of indomitable will—irre- 
sistible; a formidable human battle-ax, a 
man-woman! 

‘We are ready to proceed, Mr. Tutt,’ 
suggested the judge. 

Mr. Tutt coughed, pushed back his chair 
and obediently rose. If the crowd had 
expected any burst of forensic oratory it 
was disappointed, for glancing along the 
double line of dejected countenances before 
him, the lawyer merely remarked in a casual 
tone: 

‘My friends of the jury: This is a very 
simple case—very simple! No man can be 
convicted of a crime which he did not in- 
tend to commit. My client, Don Antonio 
Castadandos, is accused of attempting to 
murder his old friend—I might almost say 
his benefactor—Sefior Ramirez. He never 
attempted to murder him—never wished 
to harm him. But I will let Don Antonio 
tell his own story. Don Antonio—please 
take the stand.” 

Don Antonio, resplendent in a new pur- 
ple suit with a black velvet waistcoat 
bound with pink braid, straightened, flecked 
a bit of fluff from his lapel, twirled his 
mustache and jauntily followed the officer 
to the witness chair. He walked proudly, 
for in ten minutes the words presently to 
fall from his lips would be flashing under 
the rolling ocean to Madrid, Bilbao, Bar- 
celona. His name would be tossed from 
mouth to mouth in the public squares of 
Avila, of Segovia, of Salamanca. For 
twenty-four hours at least the story of his 
romance with Sefiora Ramirez would fill 
the columns of the Spanish newspapers, 
together with the announcement of the 
jury’s action. It was his supreme oppor- 
tunity. For one crowded hour he would 
stand upon Fame’s tottering pinnacle. 

As he stood there preening himself before 
the jury Sefiora Ramirez, the woman for 
whom he had sacrificed everything, fas- 
tened her eyes passionately upon his face. 
But he did not look at her. Rather he 
sought the glance of Sefior Ramirez, his 
erstwhile friend, whose death he was ac- 
cused of seeking to encompass. So Don 
Antonio bowed in courtly fashion to the 
recorder, murmuring the word ‘“‘Excellent- 
issimo,’”’ bowed to the jury, and then mag- 
nificently to the multitude. 

“Ts he not a caballero grande!’’ whis- 
pered Sefiora Amontillado. 

And all the Spanish colony without ex- 
ception felt that even if he were a would-be 
murderer he was nevertheless a gallant 
specimen of the patrician caste of ancient 
Spain, and was doing them proud. 

““Caramba!”’ replied Sefior Amontillado. 
“He is truly a caballero! What a pity that 
he must be kept in the calabozo!”’ 

Deacon Terry meanwhile was scribbling 
furiously, tearing yellow sheet from yellow 
sheet and crunching it into the fists of the 
waiting messengers. 

Don Antonio with an air of amiable 
condescension gazed about the room, ac- 
cording proper recognition to his various 
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friends among the audience, gave a final 
pat to his mustache and crossed one glossy 
boot daintily over the other. 

‘Don Antonio—or perhaps I should say 
Mr. Castadandos,” began Mr. Tutt, also 
in the courtly manner of old Castile, ‘you 
are charged with having attempted the 
murder of Sefior Ramirez.” 

“Tncredible!’’ protested Don Antonio 
lightly. ‘‘I—kill—Sefior Ramirez! Dios! 
Inconceivable!”’ 

He smiled at the jury as if the suggestion 
were too utterly preposterous to be enter- 
tained for a moment by anybody—even 
a juryman. 

“Did you attempt to kill Sefior Ram- 
irez?’’ went on the lawyer. 

“T did not!’ replied Don Antonio with 
calm urbanity. 

‘Did you, in fact, entertain any ill feeling 
for Sefior Ramirez?” 

“T? Nevair! I lova-ed him—I lova him 
now!” 

Sefior Ramirez half started from his 
chair, brandishing his cane. 

‘*Assassin!’? he shouted contemptously. 
*““Thou—lova-edst me! Nombre de Dios!” 

“Tt is true, nevertheless!” affirmed Don 
Antonio, as if considerately asking the jury 
to overlook Sefior Ramirez’s outburst. 

Mr. Tutt waited until the excitement had 
somewhat subsided and then proceeded: 

“Did you put acetate of lead, or any other 
poison, in the coffee of Sefior Ramirez?” 

Don Antonio shot his cuffs and stroked 
his mustache as if giving the question the 
consideration it might be supposed to 
deserve. 

“Yes,”’ he replied in a judicial fashion, 
“and no.” 

“Come, come!” interrupted Peckham. 
“That’s no answer. You either did or you 
didn’t!” 

‘*Pardon me, Sefior!’”’ answered Don An- 
tonio patiently. ‘“‘Thou art in error. Iam 
correct in saying that from one angle of 
eyesight I did place poison in the coffee 
cups of Sefior Ramirez, but from another 
angle of eyesight I did not.” 

The recorder raised his brows and looked 
over his spectacles at Mr. Tutt. Was the 
lawyer going to permit the defendant to 
confess his guilt? 

“Kindly explain yourself to the jury!” 
directed Mr. Tutt with entire unconcern. 

Sefiora Ramirez’s face quivered with 
agonized bewilderment. Why in heaven’s 
name should her Antonio admit that he 
had given poison to her husband? 

“‘Excellentissimo —and_ sefiores,”’ said 
Don Antonio, facing the jury, ‘“‘it is true 
that I gave poison to Sefior Ramirez—three 
times, just as has been testified, but’’—and 
he uttered the words céfiantly—‘‘I each 
time also administered the proper anti- 
dote—sulphate of soda!” 

“Holy Mike!” suspirated the Honorable 
Peckman. ‘‘That’s the weirdest defense I 
ever heard of!” 

“T could do nothing else,’’ explained Don 
Antonio. ‘‘The excellentissimo and sefiores 
will appreciate my position most unfortu- 
nate. I could not repulse the advances of 
Sefiora Ramirez—for she was a lady, and 
I a nobleman of Spain. But I did not lova 
her! Nombre de Dios, no! My love was all 
for my old amigo, Ramirez! Struggle as 
I would I became with her more and more 
involv-ed. I feared of her love the very 
intensity! I could not go back! And I 
could not go on! 

““ At last she demanded that I poison her 
husband in order that I might marry her. 
If I did not, she swore, she would kill 
both herself and me. What could I do? 
I did not want to die. Neither did I want 
to marry her. Fate might not permit me 
to live peacefully without her, but, por 
Dios, I could not possibly live with her! 

“Caramba! Could one love a woman 
like that? Four times my size! An 
Amazon! A female rhinoceros—usi abada! 
un’ elephante! I trembled—for she filled 
me with terror. Her very love suffocated, 
stifled, smothered me. I could not escape 
from her! She pursued me like the blood- 
hound in the Cabin of Uncle Thomas! 

‘‘She hovered over me like the vulture. 
I was overcome with lassitude! I was 
exhausted. I dared not refuse when she 
conducted me to the chemist for the poison. 
And she—ah!—she waited outside to 
observe that I bought it. Twice we did it. 
But afterward I went secretly to another 
chemist and purchased the antidote. Ah, 
what relief! Some angel must have told me 
what to do! Then happily—with entire 
gatisfaction—I administered the poison 
before her very eyes! Thrice did I! Never 
did she suspect for an instant I ——”’ 
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VITANOLA 
FOURTEEN 


HOW THE TONE FILTER 
REMOVES IMPURITIES 
FROM = MSG 


“Impurities” in music are any outside sounds that come 
through the phonograph— 

Years ago, all phonographs rendered music so full of “‘im- 
purities” that the “‘noises” almost smothered the music itself. 

Each succeeding type has freed the music more and more 
from surface noises and blasts— 

And now comes the VITANOLA with its wonderful Tone 
Filter which is the greatest improvement of all. With this re- 
markable new development, the music comes to you as near like 
life as is possible through the medium of a phonograph. 

If you purchase a phonograph without hearing the VITANOLA, 
you are doing yourself a grave injustice. 


VITANOLA Plays Records The Design and Finish You Want 
of All Makes— Is in the VITANOLA Line 


Buy the records you like. Different people have different 
No matter who made them, ideas. Realizing that fact 
the VITANOLA will play we have embodied in the 
them. It is instantly ad- VITANOLA line enough different 
justable to all types and cabinet designs, woods and finishes 
makes of records without to furnish a choice for the most 
extra attachments. particular. 


To Dealers: Write today for a real business-build- 
ing, profit-making proposition—literature and the 
book ‘“‘How to Make a Phonograph Department 
Pay—BIG,”’ will be included. 

Valuable Information Free 


Send your name and we will furnish free, information which will prove 
of real value in helping you make an intelligent phonograph selection. 


The VITANOLA is Distributed by Good Dealers Everywhere 


VITAN OLA WRAL KAEN.G: MACH, UNeE ¢GOM.PANY 
Executive Offices: Chicago, U.S. A. 
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A weird cry suddenly emanated from 
Sefiora Ramirez. 

But it was quickly submerged in another. 
Sefior Ramirez had struggled to his feet and, 
abandoning his cane, had staggered across 
the inclosure toward the witness chair. 

“Amigo!”’ he shouted, holding out his 
arms, while tears of joy streamed down 
his mottled cheeks. ‘“‘How could I have 
doubted thee! Forgive me! Forgive me! 
Embrace me, Antonio!’’ 

Don Antonio descended gracefully from 
his platform in the Hall of Fame and 
clasped Sefior Ramirez convulsively to his 
bosom. 

“T forgive thee, amigo!”’ he answered 
graciously. “‘I cannot blame thee for what 
thou hast done. Thou knowest women— 
this woman!” 

“Here! Here, you two! Take your seats! 
Take your seats!’’ ordered the recorder 
brutally, and the two caballeros disen- 
tangled themselves and reluctantly resought 
their places. 

The Honorable Peckham beckoned furi- 
ously to Fitzpatrick, his assistant. 

““Where’s old Horowitz, our expert? 
What got into him, anyhow? Why didn’t 
he tell you there was an antidote?” 

Mr. Fitzpatrick disappeared hastily, 
returning just as the tableau of reconcilia- 
tion had been concluded. 

“Horowitz says he’s sorry, but that you 
only told him to analyze the coffee for 
poison—not for an antidote. He found the 
poison all right—and didn’t go any further.” 

“Well, now he can go to hades!”’ hissed 
the Honorable Peckham. “This ain’t a 
case, it’s a joke. Where do we all get off? 
What the dickens am I to do?” 

From the reporters’ table came a noise 
like the scratching of a thousand hens. A 
ceaseless stream of small boys tore to and 
fro between it and the door. 

The Senora Amontillado wiped her eyes 
spasmodically. 

“‘How beautiful !’’ sheexclaimed brokenly 
to her husband. “I knew that he must be 
innocent—a man like that!” 

“Bah!” retorted Sefior Amontillado 
rudely. ‘“‘You women are all alike!” 

‘“That is the defense,” finished Mr. Tutt 
mildly. “‘I have my own chemist, who will 
testify that the compound administered 
was practically harmless. In any event it 
is clear there was no homicidal intent. 
Moreover’’—his eye searched the jury 
significantly—‘“‘my client acted under 
duress—actual physical fear. The district 
attorney may cross-examine.” 

But the Honorable Peckham’s feet had 
been swept from under him. The witness 
had admitted everything; there was noth- 
ing to cross-examine him about. Don 
Antonio had confessed and avoided, ducked, 
side-stepped—leaving the prosecution help- 
lessly hanging in mid-air. The district at- 
torney roared a few questions at him, which 
Don Antonio answered with the utmost 
punctilio. He even conceded his amorous 
dallying with Sefiora Ramirez beside the 
flamingos. 

“That is all!’”’ lamely ended the Honor- 
able Peckham, sitting down with mingled 
feelings of wrath, disgust and chagrin, fully 
realizing that the prosecution had made a 
fool of itself, and that he was himself 
largely to blame for not having taken the 
Deacon’s hint. ‘“‘“Go on! Call your expert!” 
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So Don Antonio gave place to Mr. Tutt’s 
chemist, who also had analyzed the re- 
mains of the fluid in the coffee cups and who 
testified that he had found therein not only 
sulphate of lead but also acetate of soda, 
which he explained would be the reaction 
when acetate of lead was combined with 
sulphate of soda, the antidote made use of. 
The purchase of this by the defendant was 
promptly established by another witness. 

“That is the case!’’ bowed Mr. Tutt. 
“T have nothing to say. I will leave the 
matter entirely to the jury.” 

The district attorney looked pathetically 
at the bench. The recorder was trying to 
hide a smile behind a huge copy of the 
Criminal Code, which he seemed to be 
studying assiduously. 

“‘Oh—well!’’ stammered Peckham, flush- 
ing, ‘‘I’ll do the same. We both submit on 
Your Honor’s charge.” 

The twelve little husbands in the box 
raised their chins expectantly. 

““Gentlemen,”’ began His Honor, ‘‘I will 
first expound to you the law governing the 
various degrees of homicide.’’ And he did. 
Then, closing the statute book, he cleared 
his throat and went on: ‘‘Thisisan unusual 
case. The law requires an intent to kill— 
without it. you cannot convict the defend- 
ant of attempted murder. If you believe 
the defendant’s story he had no such in- 
tent. At most he could be convicted only 
of assault in a lesser degree. Do you wish 
me to charge the law of assault, Mister 
District Attorney?” 

Peckham hesitated. 

“No,” he answered finally, wisely per- 
ceiving that the glory of his office would 
not be heightened by bringing down a 
mosquito in pursuing an elephant. ‘‘I pre- 
fer to go to the jury on the murder count.” 

“Then,” continued His Honor, “if you 
have a reasonable doubt whether the 
defendant intended to cause the death of 
Sefior Ramirez by administering the poison 
you will acquit him.” 

“But there isn’t any doubt!” interrupted 
a thin voice from the back row. ‘“‘If he’d 
wanted to kill him he wouldn’t have given 
him the antidote, would he?”’ 

His Honor smiled affably. 

“That is for you to say, gentlemen. You 
may retire.”’ 

The uxorious twelve filed slowly out, but 
the door had hardly closed behind them 
before it opened and they came in again. 

““How say you?” demanded the clerk. 
“Do you find the defendant guilty or not 
guilty?” 

“Not guilty!”’ answered the foreman 
eagerly. ‘ 

And all twelve nodded their confirma- 
tion. 

“The defendant is discharged !”’ declared 


‘the court. 


Don Antonio, having first made a low 
obeisance in the direction of the recorder, 
seized Mr. Tutt’s hands in both of his and 
covered them with kisses. 

“Gracias! Gracias!” he cried and, turn- 
ing to the jury: “Gracias, sewiores! Gracias!” 

Then his eye rested upon the massive 
form and determined features of Sefiora 
Ramirez. Coldly he returned her stony 


glance. A faint smile curled his lip. Placing 
his thumb-nail beneath one of his front 
teeth, he snapped it toward her. 

“TCK!” said he. 
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|. Grain Elevators at 
Quebec, Canada. 


Harbour Commissioners 
Engineers. 


2. West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co. Plant, 
Tyrone, Pa 

F. G. Ten Broeck, Engineer. 


3. Addition to Ford 
Motor Plant, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Albert Kahn, Architect. 
Ernest Wilby, Associate. 


4, Kipawa Co. Pulp, 
Paper & Sulphite 
Plant, Temiskaming, 
Canada. 


H. S. Ferguson, Engineer. 








~ When we build by the Acre 


The covering of acres of country, with the many 
widely different types of structures that go to 
make up modern industrial plants, is an impor- 
tant part of the building activity of the Fuller 
organization. 


The four plants here shown cover a large total 
of acreage—but even more important, they give 
some indication of the vast diversity of our 
building operations. 


The economy of building at any time 
lies in building right. 

The Fuller Industrial Engineering Corpo- 
ration supplements the building service of 
the George A. Fuller Company with ex- 
pert engineering ability capable of handling 
the designing and equipping of industrial 
plants of all kinds with maximum speed 
and economy. 
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going to be difficult. The candid truth 
could not be told to a kindly little person 
who meant so very well. Joanna was rested 
and refreshed, and so ready to call her past 
impatience unreasonable. Mrs. Roberts— 
giving the captain a lovely time, making a 
spot of brightness that drew neighboring 
eyes away from the drama—was a remark- 
ably nice little soul, and the one way not 
to hurt her was to get out unseen. 

“‘T am going now,” she whispered, slip- 
ping out of her seat. ‘‘Don’t follow. I 
would rather you did not.” 

“But it isn’t time—you have hours!”’ 
He was protesting in a resounding whisper. 

She literally ran. 


Joanna did her conscientious best by 
Monday’s work, but Tuesday found her 
preoccupied, troubled. On Wednesday 
morning she went to her chief. 

“T feel exactly like a cat that isshut away 
from her kittens,’”’ she told him distress- 
fully. ‘‘Heaven only knows what the car- 
penters are doing to my house! There is a 
pile of work I can take out with me. If you 
don’t let me go I shall die.”’ 

The chief laughed and bade her run to 
her kittens; and on the way out Joanna 
faithfully read manuscript. But at the 
journey’s end her heart was beating as 
though a lover awaited her instead of a 
little old brown house. She took the near- 
est cab, forgetting to look for Jones, and 
was out at her gate before it could stop. 

The house was there, safe and sound— 
but curiously still. The work inside had 
boiled up against the windows, and even 
here and there through the roof, and then 
stopped short. Joanna felt a pang of fright. 
Her step on the gravel roused no stir. The 
front door opened on the confusion she had 
left Sunday night; in the dining room the 
pachisi board still waited by the ashes of 
Sunday’s fire. 

She hurried on to the kitchen, and there 
at least was life. A fire glowed in the stove 
and the captain was in the act of putting a 
pan of biscuits into the oven. His happy wel- 
come took the sinister hush out of the quiet. 

‘‘Well, now, that’s fine!’’ he greeted her. 
‘‘We wasn’t looking for you till Thursday 
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night. I’ll have lunch ready in half an hour 
if my sody biscuits A 

““Where is Mrs. Roberts?” Joanna cut in. 

The captain met the name with affec- 
tionate chuckles. ‘‘She sure is a sleepy 
little lady! She likes her breakfast about 
when most folks like their lunch. I guess 
she’ll be down pretty soon now.” 

“T guess she will!’’ Joanna muttered, 
and left the room with a strong step. 

The housekeeper was on the stairs, look- 
ing ridiculously young in a white middy 
and short skirt. She cried out at sight of 
Joanna, a joyous carol: 

“Oh, I have been so lonely I nearly per- 
ished!’’ She rushed down to shake hands. 
There was not a cloud on her rejoicing. 
“How did you get away? Can you stay?”’ 

Joanna’s righteous wrath was fading to a 
feeble glumness. After all there was no 
especial reason that the housekeeper should 
get up. And anyway, that could wait. 

‘““Where are all the carpenters?’ she 
broke in. 

“Oh, the carpenters!’’ They were a try- 
ing memory. ‘“‘They kept asking me ques- 
tions; and how could I answer? You had 
not explained your plans to me.” That 
was a bright reproach. ‘‘So I told them 
they had better knock off till Friday. I 
was nearly dead of their noise; it did feel 
good to have a breathing spell. They were 
glad to go,’’ she added, seeing storm in 
Joanna’s face. ‘‘Someone else had been 
trying to get them.” 

“Exactly. And will probably object to 
giving them up.’ Joanna spoke very dis- 
tinetly. ‘Don’t you think that to dismiss 
my workmen was a little out of your proy- 
ince?” 

She had to say it. She knew that she 
would be made to wish she had not, but the 
bitterness of having lost her carpenters 
could not be swallowed without a sign. 

Mrs. Roberts’ voice rose in wailing pro- 
test: ‘‘Oh, and I meant so well! How could 
I tell how the door ought to open and 
which way you wanted the bathtub?” 

“Right side up,’ said Joanna grimly. 
‘‘Why didn’t you telephone?”’ 
ey you kept telling me to economize! 
Anc fs 
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‘‘Economize—yes. We didn’t need 
squabs for breakfast! But not ” Jo- 
anna gave her up with a large gesture of 
despair. ‘‘Where are they working?” 

“‘Oh, miles from here—the Italian villa 
you can see from the road. Oh, I have 
spoiled everything for you! You must 
simply hate me! I will never dare decide 
anything again. And yet it seemed so 
Sepeter to let them make mistakes 
an ” 

It was the familiar lament of the salad. 
It would go on and on for days if measures 
were not taken. Joanna forced herself to a 
smile. 

“Well, it was a mistake, but I need not 
have been so savage,’”’ she said. ‘‘Let me 
have a sandwich and I will go up and snatch 
them back. Twodaysisn’ta killing matter.” 

“Ah, if you are so sweet about it I shall 
feel worse than ever,’ Mrs. Roberts 
mourned. 

She was so upset that Joanna had to 
make her own sandwich. The grief fol- 
lowed her through the gate. 

“If you would only let me go I know I 
could get them back for you,” she cried. 

A suspicion that perhaps she could where 
Joanna herself might fail did not add to the 
general harmony. Her militant mother 
could not have gone forth more strongly or 
come back more successful. A trail of 
sheepish carpenters followed her. 

All that week the work seethed. Joanna 
added plumbers, more carpenters and an 
electrician. Her capital was gone, her sal- 
ary mortgaged. A passion as real as the 
gambler’s or the drug fiend’s held her silent, 
brooding, intent on the perfecting of her 
nest. 

Mrs. Roberts might have stayed in bed 
all day and Joanna would not have noticed; 
but she appeared, somewhat martyred, 
shortly before breakfast and fled the house 
soon after. 

Had Monday followed directly on Satur- 
day Joanna would not even have remem- 
bered the office; but the sudden hush of 
Sunday gave her a chance to wake up. 
The fever died down, conscience struggled 
back to life. She put from her hand the 
yardstick, magic rod of all her creating, 
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and sat herself down in the sun with a pile 
of typed manuscript. 

Joanna worked as absorbedly as she 
dreamed, and a disturbance had to be very 
positive to reach her attention. The high 
indignant voice had been going on for some 
minutes before she was aware. It was a 
strange voice, hearty in its wrath, and she 
could hear the captain arguing soothingly 
against it, with recurrent gurgles of laugh- 
ter. He gradually gave in; there was 4 tol- 
erant ‘‘All right, Pussy, all right!” 

Then, he came round the corner of the 
house alone, his round face rueful, yet a 
rising sun of mirth. He paused close to 
Joanna and spoke cautiously: 

“T got to go, I’m afraid.” 

On. 10177 

The grieved protest went straight to his 
good heart. 

“T’m real sorry! It isn’t that I’m tired 
of you ladies or the place—lI like it fine. 
But my daughter’’—his thumb indicated 
the unseen presence round the corner— 
“‘she won’t go without me, I guess. She’s 
kind of upset.”’ 

“Didn’t she know you were here?” 
Joanna asked. 

‘Know it!’? A middle-aged woman, hot 
and exasperated, was bearing down on 
them through the lilacs. Her black brows 
were not derived from the captain, but her 
hat had the same tendency to coast about 
on her head. One hand mechanically 
pushed it to a precarious straightness as 
she faced Joanna. ‘‘Wouldn’t you think a 
man over eighty, who had a good home and 
a family that thought the world of him, 
would know enough not to run away?”’ she 
demanded. ‘‘That’s the third time he’s 
done it. He says he is going to visit my 
brother, and he sneaks off and takes a job! 
Wouldn’t it make you sick?” 

Joanna mournfully admitted that it 
would. ‘But I can’t get along without 
him!” she cried. 

Pussy relented a little, her hand falling 
on the captain’s shoulder. ‘‘No more 
can we. My, we’ve had a time finding 
him! You can just pack up your bag and 
come along this minute!’’ she issued her 

(Continued on Page 106) 











The Maytag Cylinder has only five 
openings—each one designed on 
the principle of the millrace. As the 
cylinder revolves, the water rushes 
through these openings with in- 
creased velocity, which causes the 
flushing action. 
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Note carefully the patented, all- 
metal, electric wringer on the May- 
tag. Itis the only power wringer of 
its kind. Absolutely safe. A mere 
flip of the lever releases tension on 
rollers—instantly. 





Flushes Dirt trom Soiled Fabrics 


OST dirt in a soiled piece of fabric clogs the meshes. Flush- 

ing out these clogged pores is the logical way to cleanse. 
It is accomplished by the Maytag millrace principle—a scientific 
method approved by thousands of housewives. 

Note the illustrations. See why this supreme cleansing 
method is so termed. 

In the Maytag, the pinnacle of speed, thoroughness and 
safety is attained. The smooth aluminum Maytag cylinder 
handles heaviest pieces perfectly. Dainty garments you usually 
reserve for your own hands can be safely entrusted to it. 

Have a Maytag in your house. Solve your wash day problem. 
Women who never before believed in mechanical washing have 
been won by the remarkable results of the millrace principle. 

Go, see a demonstration at your dealer’s. If you do not know 
him, write us at once. 


Tue Maytac Company, "7 Newton, lowa 


Branches at Philadelphia, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Atlanta, Ga.; Portland, Oreg.; Winnipeg, Man., Can, 











Fabric is woven like a screen. Dirt 
clogs the pores. Flushing it out re- 
quires active, moving water which 
is produced by the millrace principle. 
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The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Copyright 1920, by 






Un-retouched photographs showing Goodyear Cord Tires 
after 15,000 miles of constant motor-trucking service for 
Peerless Manufacturing Company, Louisville, Kentucky 
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What the Country Has to Say 


About Pneumatics 


‘‘The adoption of Goodyear Cord Tires in our trucking has proved 
a great economy because, while increasing our hauling ability 
tremendously, it minimizes repairs, depreciation and load 
breakage. In addition, the Goodyear Cords serve at moderate 
tire-mile cost. After 15,000 miles, they look good for much 
more hard work.’’—Paul F. Semonin, Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager, Peerless Mfg. Company, Louisville, Kentucky 
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: ‘HE experience related above expresses the same kind of all- 
round success with pneumatic truck tires that is reported by 
users everywhere throughout the country. 


The diversified improvements and savings effected with Goodyear 
Cord Tires, in many different branches of hauling, reflect the 
immensely increased fitness and ability of motor trucks shod with 
these tires. 


In place of the slower and otherwise restricted action of the solid 
tire, their owners now take advantage of the traction, cushioning 
and spryness of the perfected pneumatic truck tire. 


These obvious superiorities have been rendered entirely practical 
by the developrnent of Goodyear Cord construction, as has been 
demonstrated by millions of miles of heavy duty. 


It is this construction which has been the basis of Goodyear’s 
pioneering of the employment of pneumatic truck tires, just as it 1s 
today the basis of many betterments in hauling methods. 


For years Goodyear’s fleets, shod with Goodyear Cord Tires, 
have been freighting over long and arduous routes and carrying 
passengers through all such weather conditions as seriously hinder 
solid tires. 

The operating and cost records of these fleets and of others, owned 
in varied lines of business, afford direct comparisons of pneumatic 
vs. solid truck tires and can be obtained by writing to The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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(Continued from Page 102) 
orders; and the captain turned meekly to 
obey. 

“‘T kind of like to feel I’m some good 
yet,”’ he confided to Joanna. 

Pussy would not stop even for a cup of 
tea; she had kept the car that brought her 
up from the station, and Joanna waving 
them off received a sober salute from Jones. 
She thought that he looked more at peace; 
but not ten minutes later the car was racing 
back again, and Jones came up the path at 
a limping run. He was breathless, wild; 
and Joanna fearing an accident hurried out 
to meet him. 

“Have you filled his position? You 
haven’t taken anyone else?” he cried, 
nervous hands clenched, lifted face all 
ready for despair. 

Joanna abruptly sat down on the front 
steps. 

“T thought you had killed the captain,” 
she scolded him. 

Jones had a single-track mind; only one 
idea could go through at a time. 

“‘T could do anything that he did,’”’ he 
urged, the little sea-blue eyes clinging to 
her drowningly, yet without hope, as though 
he had no general luck to count on. ‘‘ You 
would only have to show me once what you 
wanted. My knee is getting better 7 

It was kindest to cut him short. 

“But I did not pay the captain,” she 
explained. ‘‘I really can’t 4 

“Splendid! Then I would have several 
hours a day for myself, wouldn’t I? Now 
I get only nights.” 

“‘But you are too young,’ 

“T am thirty.” 

“Yes; but my housekeeper is young 
too.” 

“But I don’t like her,’ he said with 
simple candor. 

Joanna’s heart warmed to him. ‘‘ Why 
not?” 

He was not interested in his reasons. 
“‘Oh, she is always in the post office. I 
can’t stand that post-office bunch,” he 
disposed of Mrs. Roberts. ‘‘Couldn’t you 
try me for a week?” 

The voice of Rosalind spoke through 
Joanna’s lips: ‘‘But I don’t know any- 
thing about you.” 

Color rushed to his forehead, and before 
his eyes fell Joanna saw the lost-soul look 
that had so wrung her on their first meeting. 

“They will tell you at the garage that I 
don’t drink and that I’m a hard worker,” 
he muttered. Then his head jerked up; he 
struck his cap across his knee as though he 
struck away something noxious. ‘“‘I tell 
you myself that I am truthful and decent! 
Won’t that do?” 

““Yes,”’ said Joanna, and put out her 
hand. 

“Thank you,’’ was all he said, but his 
hand clung to hers and for an instant his 
chin trembled. 

Then Joanna had an inspiration. ‘‘Do 
you know anything about building? Could 
you oversee carpenters and keep them 
going?” 

“T’d be better than nothing,” he said, 
brightening. ‘“‘My father was an architect 
and he tried to make one of me. It couldn’t 
be done, but at least I know the lingo. I 
can understand a plan.” 

“Heaven has sent you,” said Joanna 
solemnly. 

They went over the house together; 
over the plans; over the house again. 
Jones was gloriously inflammable; his 
single-track mind saw house and house only 
for a flying hour, and he knew the differ- 
ence between an inspired and a plain 
idea—he did not miss one of Joanna’s in- 
spirations. They might have kept at it all 
day but for a sobering interruption. The 
garage telephoned to ask if one of its cars 
had duly appeared wher summoned, as it 
had not returned. 

““Oh, yes—yes, it is here,” Joanna said 
with an embarrassed memory of the for- 
gotten car at the gate. 

“Thought the driver might have skipped 
with it; we don’t know much about him,” 
the garage explained. 

Joanna hung up in depressed silence. 
Jones had heard enough to send him down 
the path at a limping run. 

“‘Well, there isn’t much to steal here and 
he doesn’t like Mrs. Roberts,’”’ she argued 
against a vision of a disapproving Rosalind. 

Mrs. Roberts received the announce- 
ment of the new protector without enthusi- 
asm. She was standing in the middle of the 
kitchen, looking drearily at the stove where 
the captain’s last fire glowed, at the imple- 
ments with which he would even now have 
been getting lunch. 
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she objected. 
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‘‘T know—the one you go to the movies 
with,”’ she cut short the explanation, leay- 
ing Joanna stricken silent. ‘‘I have never 
spoken three words to him, but if you know 
all about him, of course it is all right.” 

It was the moment for Joanna to admit 
that she knew nothing whatever about him, 
but she let it pass. 

“He is coming in the morning, and he 
will look after the carpenters,’’ she said 
cheeringly. 

Mrs. Roberts lifted the kettle as though 
it had grown suddenly heavy. ‘‘I don’t see 
how we are going to get along without the 
captain,’ she sighed. ‘‘There is more to 
do than you realize. It isn’t as if you 
helped.” 

She turned on the water full force as 
though to drown any reply. Joanna at- 
tempted none. She went out into the sun- 
shine and spoke bitterly to the encircling 
hills on the subject of lady help. 

‘‘And after all I know as much about 
Jones as I. do‘about her,’’ she scolded on. 
“‘T would trust him a good deal farther! He 
doesn’t spend an hour a day curling his 
silly hair! .And he doesn’t speak with 
honeyed sweetness when he wants to bite 
nails! I don’t wonder Mr. Roberts died. or 
something. I’ll bet it was something,’ she 
added darkly as the housekeeper’s caroling 
cry summoned her to the hated luncheon 
table. ; 

And then, of course, Mrs. Roberts made 
her ashamed. She was cheerful again, 
eager to please, ready to. laugh—a thor- 
oughly nice little person. It was ridiculous 
not to like her. Jones inevitably would. 


Joanna stayed heroically by her desk the 
next week, though the strain visibly told 
on her. She was not uneasy about her car- 
penters with Jones in charge; nor tor- 
mented by suppressed ideas, for the creative 
flame had died down; nor was she home- 
sick—for a clattering, rushing, bleak white 
dairy lunchroom would have seemed to 
her more peaceful than her own vine-hung 
veranda with Mrs. Roberts across the 
board. But she was curious—restlessly, 
maddeningly curious about developments 
in her household. Jones had limped up 
with his bag as she left for the train, and 
she had seen Mrs. Roberts offer pretty 
greeting. Jones’ response had borne out 
his own assertion that he did not like her. 
He had not intended a snub; he had merely 
acted just as he felt. She had given no 
sign, but she would not let a challenge like 
that pass unnoticed. Joanna had seen her 
win over into a devoted servitor every man 
who came within reach of her blithe friend- 
liness; it was only a question of how long 
he could hold out. 

Thursday morning the chief paused by 
Joanna’s desk, a smile coming. 

“How are the kittens?’’ he asked. 

“Oh, I can stick it out until the four- 
o’clock train,”’ she assured him, straighten- 
ing up to the work before her. 

‘Am I going to see the house some day?” 

That was a new idea, and she faced it 
with alarm. 

““You wouldn’t like a house unless it were 
pure French chateau or Italian Renaissance 
or Yorkshire Airedale,’ she objected. ‘‘ Mine 
is only a beloved little mongrel, brown and 
cozy and Gothic.” 

One of the chief’s ways of enjoying 
Joanna was to look tried almost beyond 
endurance. He exposed his trained taste 
to shock much as children say, ‘‘Scare me!”’ 

“The cozy Gothic—my dear Miss May- 
nard, what a vision!”’ 

He held his high forehead as though it 
literally pained. Everything about the 
chief—head, nose, shoulders—was high and 
narrow; Gothic, but not cozy. 

“T am doing wonderful things to it,’’ she 
confided. ‘‘I hope you won’t fail or any- 
thing until I get it paid for.” 

“T will try not. And you are not lonely 
out there? Or bored?”’ He could not quite 
understand that. 

She shook her head rather wistfully. It 
always hurt for a moment to realize that 
her joys meant nothing to people like the 
chief and Rosalind. 

“‘T sometimes think I am the only really 
happy person on earth, except children and 


idiots,’ she said; and so struck a laugh 
out of him. 

“IT am coming,’ he warned her as he 
passed on. 


The day at last came to an end, and 
Joanna ran home. The little house had 
already a new aspect. Its roof had opened 
windows to the sun and the two strips of 
covered porch that had strangled the front 
between them were gone. The door that 
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had once opened on a dismal length of hall 
half choked with stairs now led Joanna 
into a sunny gallery; clogging partitions 
had fallen, and the broad south, formerly 
given over to the kitchen regions, had been 
scooped out to make the living room of her 
dreams, broad and gracious, with its wide 
hearth already outlined and its windows 
looking three ways. 

Coming upon it suddenly, with her 
thoughts fixed on human problems, Jo- 
anna rediscovered her home. She stood in 
the doorway, staring as she had stared that 
first day when she came down the hill with 
the Messengers and found her house. In 
her fixed eyes was the look that artists give 
to a dawning masterpiece, on her lips the 
smile of women for their new babies. 

An outburst of operatic song came from 
the back of the house. The voice rose to a 
high trill, liked it and tried it again, laughed 
and lilted and soared. Then a door burst 
open and Jones came through as though 
fired from a cannon, his eyes wild under a 
boyish shock of hair, his nervous hands 
protesting aloft. Blank book and pencil 
fell from them as he saw Joanna. 

“‘T suppose she has to do that!”’ he ex- 
ploded. Then he picked up the blank book 
and rammed it into a pocket. 

“When I advertised for a housekeeper,” 
Joanna explained with amused gravity, “I 
insisted that she should be cheerful.” 

“‘Cheerful—you sure got it!’’ he mut- 
tered. 

“T like it also in the hired man,” she 
went on. 

A rueful smile struggled to the surface. 
“Tt is good to have you back,” he said, 
relaxing visibly to peace. ‘Everything will 
be all right now.” 

‘““Hasn’t it been all right?” 

“Oh, yes—yes. Perfectly.’”’ He did not 
want to tell tales. ‘‘The men have done 
wonders. Will you come and see?” 

“T will tell Mrs. Roberts I am here 
first,’ Joanna said, and passed on to the 
kitchen. 

It was one of Mrs. Roberts’ ways to 
start violently when anyone came upon her 
unannounced. The jump and the cry al- 
ways ended with laughter and a hand over 
her heart, and Joanna usually tried to give 
back the expected amusement. It was silly 
to find a small matter like that annoying. 
And yet to-night, greeted by the familiar 
drama, she understood why people cast 
away together on desert islands learn to 
hate one another. 

‘How is everything?”’ she asked with a 
rather rigid geniality. 

Mrs. Roberts closed the kitchen door 
before she spoke. 

“Do you mind telling me what this man 
Jones is supposed to do?”’ she asked in a 
voice that was careful not to comment. 

“He is still holding out,’’ was Joanna’s 
secret thought. It was what she had run 
home to find out, and with the answer had 
come a sudden weariness, a longing for 
peace and harmony. 

“Why, he is to oversee the work and 
help a little about the place in return for 
his board,’’ she explained. 

‘Ts he to have a large dinner cooked for 
him every day?”’ 

There was a threat under the words; 
and if Mrs. Roberts left, nobody else 
would come. Everyone said that. 

“Merely an ordinary dinner such as you 
get for yourself.’ Poor Joanna tried to 
sound heartening. 

“T don’t get a dinner for me,’’ was the 
unrelenting answer. ‘‘I simply have an 
egg when I feel like it. He doesn’t lift a 
finger for himself—sits here and waits!” 

“T suppose the housekeeper generally 
does do the cooking.” Joanna offered that 
as a bright discovery, then made a cowardly 
move to escape; but Mrs. Roberts held 
the door. 

“‘One thing more: Is he supposed to fly 
into a passion if he is asked to put up a 
clothesline?” 

“No; he certainly is not.”” Joanna was 
glad to concede something. 

“Well, I have found him so disobliging 
that when I want anything heavy lifted 
I ask the Messengers’ gardener.” Mrs. 
Roberts yielded up the door. ‘“‘I could find 
you a dozen men who would be more use- 
ful, but, of course, if you are interested 
in him as 

“T am interested in helping him,” Jo- 
anna interrupted. 

“Why does he need help—a lieutenant 
in the air service, with a fraternity pin 
on his pincushion? Hasn’t he any people?” 
Fortunately she did not stop there. “‘And 
why does he turn so black if you ask him 
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about his experiences over there? Are you 
sure he got over?” 

Joanna was slipping through the door. 
“‘T am sure he has been hurt,” she said. 

“So was the Messengers’ gardener,” 
Mrs. Roberts called after her. “‘He got a 
wound in the shoulder, but he is not afraid 
of work!” 

Jones was waiting within earshot, but he 
would never overhear anything; if his at- 
tention was not openly demanded he went 
off into some world of his own. Usually it 
was a troubled or wrathful absence, but 
to-night he shone with happy anticipation. 
He was as intent on the nest as Joanna 
herself. 

She was amazed at her own handiwork. 
A bleak and comfortless collection of rooms, 
born of hideous stupidity, was blossoming 
into a home of charm and graciousness, 
modest still, but inviting, livable, indi- 
vidual. Only a creator could have known 
just how good it was. Mrs. Roberts thought 
that it could have been made to do with 
far less fuss and expense; but Jones mar- 
veled with her to her heart’s content. The 
summons to dinner came before they had 
half spent their enthusiasm. 

“‘Oh—one thing.’”’ Jones detained her, 
suddenly troubled and fumbling for words. 


“‘Tf Iam to have half the day for—well, for 


myself—that was the idea, wasn’t it?” 
“Tt certainly was.” 
“Then if I could have that free—unin- 


terrupted?”’ He had flushed. “‘I hate to 
make a fuss. But I am trying to—to do 
something; and if I am called off every 


fifteen minutes to move a sofa or open a 
stuck window—why, nothing gets done. I 
would work till I dropped for you,” he 
added vehemently. 

Joanna promised to see to it, as the head 
of the house must, and reluctantly obeyed 
the still yodeling summons. That Jones, 
lieutenant and college man, should eat 
alone in the kitchen did not seem quite 
reasonable, but she had enough to attend 
to without raising that issue. Joanna would 
gladly have yielded the housekeeper the 
dining room and taken a plate on the back 
porch herself, but the head of the house 
may not escape the head of the table. 

After dinner Mrs. Roberts sighed aloud 
for the captain and explained that it was 
funny how quickly the dishes were put 
through when two did them, while attack- 
ing them alone made one want to lie down 
and die; and Joanna, who longed to have 
everyone happy, was acutely miserable be- 
hind her refusal to understand. She had to 
get out manuscript that awaited judgment 
and go to work, lest she seem too cruelly 
callous of the labor of others. She carried 
the typewritten piles to the new west 
veranda, and presently, lost her own de- 
pressed identity in the sweep of a stirring 
narrative. Her instinct for a best seller was 
simply her power of fresh enjoyment. A 
ton or so of manuscript novels a year could 
not stale her response to a good tale or a 
living character. When Jones pausing in 
the path below asked a question she looked 
at him blankly, trying to fit what he had 
said into the context that still held her. 

“‘T only wondered if you cared for these,” 
he said, swinging himself up to the railing 
with an offering of wild roses. 

She emerged, and fearing lest she had 
seemed ungracious thanked him doubly, 
dwelling on their delicate loveliness; but 
Jones’ eyes had fixed on the pile of manu- 
script with an astonished stare. 

“Doyou——” he began. ‘“‘Areyou 
He seemed too awed to find the words. 

“No, I don’t write novels,” she said 
amusedly. ‘‘I publish them.” 

Even that seemed to overwhelm him. 

“‘T_J didn’t know it,” he stuttered. 

“What did you think I went to town 
for?” 

“T don’t know. I hadn’t thought.” 

That was so like him that it made her 
smile. She told him a little about her firm 
and her work, and he listened with gratify- 
ing stillness. 

“And it is thumbs up or thumbs down 
for some poor chap right here on this 
veranda to-night?’ he exclaimed. 

She tapped the manuscript before her. 
“This is good,” she said. ‘‘ Reckless and 
rather bitter, but it lives and moves and 
bites. It is about one T. Windham Goold 
who apparently told huge lies, but they 
always turned out to be true. The aston- 
ishing thing did everlastingly happen to 


” 





him—in the war, at sea, in the air; but | 


nobody would believe. He finally in dis- 
gust tries to kill himself—is miraculously 


saved; and no one will believe even that. 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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Will YOU Profit by the Experience 


of the National Bank of Commerce? 


ILLIAM C. HENCHY, Manager of the Credit Department 

of the National Bank of Commerce in New York, says: “We 
have 15 Dictaphones in use at present and they give entire satis- 
faction for the work for which they are used.”’ 


Liftg nano renner eee 


We should like to have you see for yourself, in your business 
and on your work, why The Dictaphone is the choice of institutions 
that are seeking short-cuts in their correspondence work. Whether 





your office is large or small, we are ready to install The Dictaphone 
to demonstrate its advantages in speed, accuracy, and economy. 
Do you want to see what The Dictaphone will do for you? 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries 


“The Shortest Route to the Mail-Chute”’ 


American Railway Express, New York, N. W. The American Surety Company, New York, D. H. 
Fulmer, General Purchasing Agent, says: “On a one Cook, Superintendent of Agencies, says: ‘Having in- 
month’s test, covering 18 operators with an average out- stalled The Dictaphone in many of our agencies through- 


put of 1,591 letters per day, we found the cost for tran- out the United States, we are free to say that it has 
Bae er trv Sihider 32/0 ten letter. proved to be a great time saver, and now constitutes a 


helpful feature of our organization.” 


The American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad (Nickel 
Ohio, says: “We have 68 Dictaphones in use. The Plate), Cleveland, C. A. Beck, Chief Clerk, says: “We 
Dictaphone system has proved itself in our work to be are using at present approximately 100 Dictaphones in 
greatly efficient, a time saver as well asasaver of expense.” our various departments with mighty gratifying results.” 


Phone or write for convincing demonstration in your office, on your 
work. Branches in all principal cities—see your telephone book 


THE DICTAPHONE, Woolworth Building, New York City 


Branches Everywhere. Write for Booklet, ‘‘The Man at the Desk’’ 
There is but one Dictaphone, trade-marked “The Dictaphone,” made and merchandised by the Columbia Graphophone Company 
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Gasoline 
Engine 


Novo 


Engines, 1% 
to 15 H. P. Outfits for 
Pumping, Hoisting, Air 
Compressing, Sawing. 


Furnished to operate 
on gasoline, kerosene, 
natural or artificial gas. 
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When They Locked 


Our Coal-Bin 


During the coal strike the local fuel 
administrator ordered us to shut 
down our plant. 


In one day, we geared up our fac- 
tory to Novo Reliable Power—and 
went on running, full force, with 
gasoline as fuel, until the coal ban 
was lifted. We’re just a little proud 
of that stunt. 


OVO ENGINE CO. 
Clarence E. mt, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
403 Porter Street Lansing, Mich. 


New York Office: 1617 Woolworth Building 
Chicago Office: 800 Old Colony Building 


London Concrete Machinery Co., London, Ontario, Canadian Distributors 
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(Continued from Page 106) 

So finally he takes to truck gardening, and 
discovers a new squash; and everybody 
believes that because it can be eaten; and 
so he becomes famous. It is exaggerated, 
but poor Windygoold is a real person; as 
real as his squash. I began it on the train 
and nearly went by my station.” 

He had listened as intently as a child 
listens. 

“Then it is thumbs up?” 

She turned back to the title page. 
““Windygoold; by Curtis Webb,’” she 
read. “‘Do you know that name?” 

To her surprise he did. One never ex- 
pected general information from Jones. 

“Short stories,” he said after a pause. 

““Yes. Rather unusual ones. This is his 
first long book. But there is something 
associated with his name—something un- 
pleasant. I know I have heard it. in an 
ugly connection. We shall have to look it 
up before we decide. The book came 
through an agent; he may know.” 

Jones slowly swung himself about as 
though to drop off the veranda, then 
paused, back turned, elbows digging into 
his knees. 

““Why, isn’t the book the thing? What 
does it matter whether the man who wrote 
it was a crook or a Sunday-school superin- 
tendent?’’ he asked vehemently. 

““Tf he had been an active pro-German it 
might not sell,” she reminded him. ‘And 
if he had been convicted of plagiarism it 
might not be his own. You have to know 
whom you are dealing with. He may only 
have produced a play that was roasted. I 
can find out.” 

Jones dropped off and strode away, and 
presently Joanna heard the clicking of a 
spade down in the vegetable garden. It 
was working furiously in the neglected plot. 
Occasionally a stone crashed off through 
the bushes. 

““What possesses him, working at this 
time of night?’’ she demanded, rising to go 
and stop it. 

Then the voice of Mrs. Roberts arrested 
her. It was rippling joyously into the tele- 
phone. 

“Oh, Mr. McCurdy, it is me again. 
You'll hate me! But I want my trunk 
taken down into the cellar and there is no 
one here that I can ask to do it, don’t you 
know? .. You’re the kindest! cS 
Well, I should simply lie down and die 
without you, that’s all! To-night? 
Oh, I wish I could! But my work isn’t 
nearly done. I won’t be through before 
nine o’clock; or ten. No one helps me, you 
see. . . . Ask me some other night and 
I will simply leave the old dishes. I adore 
the movies. Gia) KeePalerrn ODO 
are too good, but I couldn’t let you. Oh, 
no! But if you would help me with that 
old trunk oe 

Joanna strode up to her room and firmly 
went to bed. If Mrs. Roberts was interfer- 
ing with the making of Rosalind Messen- 
ger’s garden she did not intend to know it 
that night. If Jones chose to work till 
midnight he could. She was going to 
stretch out in the warm dusk and revel in 
her own dear home and watch the silver 
moon come up over the hills; that was 
what she was there for. 

But she found the program hard to carry 
out. She presently caught herself explain- 
ing to McCurdy that she paid well for 
having her dishes washed, and that when 
she wanted an empty trunk moved she 
moved it herself. She tried to turn away 
bodily from it all. 

*“My mind to me a kingdom isn’t,’’ she 
muttered. ‘‘Well, anyway, I believe we 
shall have a best seller on our autumn 
lists—if Curtis Webb is all right.” 

In the morning Joanna had to break it 
to the housekeeper that Rosalind was com- 
ing to stay over Sunday. It had seemed 
the simplest, most natural thing in the 
world to suggest when Rosalind said that 
she wanted to oversee some planting but 
was not ready yet to open her house; but 
telling it had suddenly become formidable. 
She managed an oh-by-the-way tone, calling 
the news down the stairs; but Mrs. Rob- 
erts stopped short in her tracks, frozen, 
appalled. 

““Oh, what are we going to do!” she 
gasped. 

“Why, feed her—very pleasantly and 
simply,” Joanna urged with touching cheer- 





| fulness. 


Mrs. Roberts set down the dishes she 
was carrying. The situation demanded 
clasped hands. ‘‘Oh, if the carpenters were 
out and everything weren’t so confused it 
wouldn’t be so perfectly awful!” she cried. 
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“Oh, come—it won’t be awful.”’ Joanna 
was good humor personified. ‘‘She can 
call it camping.” 

“Well, you will simply have to get a lot 
of things.’”’ Mrs. Roberts had sunk against 
the wall. ‘‘There isn’t a decent-looking 
baking dish in the house; and the double 
boiler was ruined the day the water boiled 
out of it—you know, you kept me upstairs 
so long. And unless you expect me to wash 
dish towels every day 

Joanna interrupted. ‘‘Why don’t you 
go down to the village this morning and 
buy what the house absolutely has to 
have?” It was shamelessly a bribe; Mrs. 
Roberts did love to make purchases, and 
the golden morning, pouring down the 
hills, was alluring. ‘‘I will make the beds 
and put the house in order,” Joanna weakly 
continued. 

She had meant to plan the vegetable 
garden and write for seeds, and putting it 
off was a bitter sacrifice; but her happiness 
scarcely counted. 

Mrs. Roberts sighed mightily, then gath- 
ered up her dishes. 

“Very well, I will. We can pull through 
some way,” she said. 

Joanna went on upstairs on leaden feet. 
If only Rosalind would telegraph that she 
was not coming! ‘I need never ask any- 
one again,’ she said, extinguishing the 
dream of years without a pang. Even dear 
guests in one’s own dear home were not 
worth such an expenditure of tact. 

Mrs. Roberts set out, still martyred, but 
two hours later she came running back, | 
triumphant. 

“‘T have solved it!” she cried. ‘All will 
be well.”” She was breathless, but only from 
the hill; not a doubt marred her joy. ‘‘I 
met Mrs. Haggerty at the post office, and 
she says she will come for the day to- 
morrow and Sunday. I will oversee the 
cooking, but she can do everything. Isn’t 
that glorious?” 





Joanna hated to sound sordid, yet she | 


had to say it: ‘‘At three-fifty a day?” 

“Well, of course, you have to pay for 
service!”’ Mrs. Roberts was disappointed 
in her. ‘I can take it out of my own 
money.” - 

Joanna could not allow that. She found 
herself almost apologizing. Perhaps an 
atmosphere of pleasantness would be worth 
seven dollars, since it was only for this 
once. ; 

“‘T thought you would be delighted; but 
nothing I do is ever quite right, is it?” 
Mrs. Roberts observed very brightly. 

“‘Funny how they can cure you of any 
earthly desire,’”’ Joanna mused. 

And yet a friend in her own house was 
rather sweet that night. Rosalind was in 
the first stage of visiting, when the guest 
finds everything enchanting and would 
commit himself to an extra week if urged. 
Saturday she worked very hard up at her 
own place and came back tired to a house 
that was still in confusion and that a drop 
in temperature had left rather chilly. The 
shavings had been brushed out and some 
of Joanna’s family furniture and rugs 
brought up from the cellar, but there was — 
no luxurious couch, no bedroom fire, and 
it all seemed a little damp and bleak with- 
out the sun. 

Rosalind was still a well-trained guest, 
appreciative and considerate, and Joanna 
could not have explained the drop in her 
own spirits, the vague sense of apology. 
Mrs. Haggerty, supervised by Mrs. Rob- 
erts, did admirably, and the housekeeper 
was so happy that, in Joanna’s secret 
phrase, you wanted to hit her. 

“Tsn’t it wonderful not to do those old 
dishes?’’ was the burden of her song. 

Rosalind had looked her over rather 
gravely, and had followed the inevitable 
““Where’s Mr.?”’ with a comment on the 
golden curls: “A little too good to be 
true, aren’t they?” 

“She may touch it up,” Joanna ad- 
mitted; ‘‘but, Rosalind, some of our best 
friends do the same.” 

“They dye it dark,’’ Rosalind expounded 
the social law. ‘‘Black or chestnut or 
auburn is perfectly permissible, or even 
light brown; but blond is vulgar. I would 
keep an eye on that young person.” 

In Jones she had not recognized their 
soldier of the road, and Joanna did not 
explain him. 

Sunday it rained, a cold, beating, all- 
day storm. No planting was possible. 
Joanna was making a wood box and could 
have furnished pleasant occupation of sand- 
papering and staining, but Rosalind did not 
like to work with her hands. There were 

(Continued on Page 111) 
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One of the most frequent sources of com- 
pliment for the Round Oak Moistair Heating 
System, which is symbolized by the Round 
Oak Indian, is the cleanly manner in which it 
circulates its genial warmth. 

Women particularly appreciate the lessened 
housework because the warm air rises without 
soot or ash particles. They are also grateful 
to breathe an atmosphere untainted by smoke 
or gas. 

The Round Oak Folks through generations 
have been noted for a particularity of design 
and workmanship which insures leak-tight 
construction. 

Men praise the ash removal that is dustless, 
and, in more than eighty thousand represent- 
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It Provides Warmth with Health and Cleanliness 


ative homes, find that the system heats with 
a trifle of attention, that its response is eager 
to the simple controls, that every fuel is usable 
with thrift. 


High value is placed upon the constant circula- 
tion of automatically moistened and clean air, 
for life and health depend on humidity. Plants 
also flourish, furniture remains solidly joined, 
and fuel is saved because 68° feels like 75°. 


No less important is the economical operation 
of this capable system which declares annually 
a dividend that repeatedly offsets the slightly 
higher initial investment. 


The Beckwith Company, Dowagiac, Michigan 
“Round Oak Folks’’ Established 1871 





MOISTAIR HEATING SYSTEM 


Throughout the United States and Canada just one good store in each locality handles genuine Round Oak products, all of which embody 


traditional Round Oak quality and patented exclusive features: 


Round Oak 3-fuel Combination Range; Round Oak copper-fused boiler- 


iron Chief Range; Round Oak Ironbilt Cast Range—patented gas-tight joints; Original Round Oak Heating Stoves; Round Oak Pipeless 
Furnace—clamped; Round Oak Moistair Heating System. A request to us brings complete information concerning any of these products, 


whose satisfied purchasers now exceed two million. 
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“Save the Surface 
Campaign’ . 





[Tiny surface cracks in concrete 
sometimes spread under exposure. | 
A surface coating keeps the 


surface intact. It also keeps the 





rough surface clean, as well assafe. 
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Post-Mortem 


HIS is a photograph of a veranda post from 
which the paint has been. allowed to wear 
off. Is it not eloquent? 


This was a good post not so very long ago, but it 
has now gone beyond redemption. Think of the 
trivial cost of the paint to protect the post and keep 
it sound. 


Every crack in this post started from the outside. 
Those deep checks.were at the first little checks. 
Once the surface was broken down, the damage was 
under way. 


How much is similar deterioration under way on 
your property? Do you dare to say? Have you 
examined it, or just taken for granted that its con- 
dition is sound? Have you examined the siding of 
your building? Have you inspected the eave troughs 
and other metal trim? Have you seen the roof 
lately—have you really /ooked at it in years? Are 
you watching the floors, and woodwork, and furni- 
ture, inside the house? 
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Your thoughtful answers to these questions we do 
not ask that you give us; give them to yourself. You 
owe it to yourself and to those who will inherit your 
property to ask these questions and answer them. 


All over this country property is rotting, rusting, 
crumbling, wearing, which a surface coating of paint 
and varnish would save. 


The most needless, useless, senseless, and most 
aggravating loss in the world is loss due to neglect 
on our own part. Isn’tit so? 


Look at your property in a new way—closely. 


Save the surface and you save all. 


G, 


If you will let us send you an interesting illustrated booklet 
which gives space for further details about surface protection 
you will be surprised at the damage that can be done by little 
oversights. Address: Save the Surface Campaign, Room 632, 
The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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YOU SAVE ALI2z= 


“METAL 


aint 9 Varnish 














That metal roof—what a life it leads 
if not given surface protection. Rust, 
leaks, ruined ceilings, expense, can all 
be charged to neglect of the roof’s sur- 
face. Too many people forget their 
metal roofs till they see a wet ceiling. 
Save the surface. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


is issued by the Save the Surface 
Committee, representing the Paint, 
Varnish and Allied Interests, 
whose products, taken as a whole, 
serve the primary purposes of pre- 
serving, protecting and beautifying 
the innumerable products of the 
lumber, metal, cement and manu- 
facturing industries, and their di- 
visions. 
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(Continued from Page 108) 
as yet no books in the house; no neighbors 
would drop in on them. 

And so the third stage of visiting was 
upon them both. 

As the day wore on, Rosalind’s boredom 
was like a vapor, a visible poison spreading 
through the house. It took the savor out of 
their good luncheon, it magnified the after- 
noon to a very Sahara of time, arid and 
endless. 

There was nothing on earth to do! In 
town she and Joanna could fill their meet- 
ings with talk of plans; they stimulated 
each other, were sorry to separate; but out 
here under the pelting rain Rosalind was 
cut off from her own engrossing affairs, 
there was nothing she could put through 
or attend to, and she had not even the 
compensation of luxury, which makes visit- 
ing the rich tolerable. She maintained her 
good manners, but suddenly with a start 
she realized that she must take the after- 
noon train. 

Joanna was properly sorry even while 
she was hurrying to call a cab and help 
pack the bag. They were so profuse in 
their regret at the separation that they 
almost believed one another. Then the 
guest was gone, and out of the dim corners 
into which it had been driven the joy of 
home came rushing back. There were a 
hundred enchanting things to do! And 
nobody was on one’s mind! In the kitchen 
the housekeeper and Mrs. Haggerty gos- 
siped happily and kept warm, Jones was 
shut up for his adored hours of freedom— 
everyone under that roof was absorbed and 
content—hallelujah! It might rain outside, 
but within the sun had come out so radi- 
antly that Joanna was moved to a queer 
cracked singing as she changed to a bat- 
tered smock and got out her tools. When, 
hours later, Jones came in with a dazed, 
newly awakened look to know if she wanted 
anything he found her seated on a floor 
strewn with shavings, hammering and chis- 
eling, and as intent on turning the experi- 
ence into knowledge as she was on fashioning 
her raw material into an article of use and 
beauty. 

‘Jones, how does one keep a guest 
happy?” she began. 

He accepted the tacit invitation and 
sat down in the nearest chair. 

“One doesn’t, I imagine,” he said. ‘‘It’s 
horrible to visit.” 

“‘Hiveryone hates it and everyone does 
it.” Joanna dropped her tools and clasped 
her arms about her knees for discussion. In 
every line she was still expressing freedom 
and relief; her shoulders moved caressingly 
against the ancient smock, her brow was 
beautiful with serenity. “‘I never could 
take much interest in chasing a ball, but 
sport would mitigate it a good deal, I 
suppose.” : 

“‘T used to go because it meant meeting 
girls,’ Jones contributed. 

“Yes—that, of course. But as one gets 
older ”? Joanna shook a dubious head. 
“When your hostess says she is going to 
treat you like one of the family it means 
just one thing: There won’t be any men 
asked in to dinner,” she said sagely. 

“You are so absorbed; I didn’t suppose 
you knew whether there were men on 
earth or not.’ Jones was always ablaze 
with interest or else blank; there was no 
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middle ground of half attention. ‘Now 
Mrs. Roberts 4 

“Yes. She finds them on every bush,’’ 
she filled in his hesitation. “‘The very way 
she’ walks would show it. Have you ever 
noticed? It is a beloved little trot. Watch 
her cross a room and you would know that 
some man adored her.”’ 

“And that she was working him for all 
there was in it,’’ said Jones. 

It was reprehensible how Joanna loved 
a whack at Mrs. Roberts. She positively 
glowed under it. 

“You can’t say they don’t like being 
worked,’ she said in common fairness. 

“There’s one born every minute.” He 
shrugged away distastefully from that 
topic. ‘“Didn’t Mrs. Messenger like the 
house?”’ 

“Yes; very much. But that couldn’t fill 
the whole visit.”” One could be endlessly 
frank with Jones. ‘She nearly died to- 
day.”’ Then she found her summary. “You 
must not ask very sophisticated guests, 
that’s it. You must ask people who are 
awfully glad to run away from home for a 
rest or who haven’t any other way of get- 
ting into the country or whom you are 
sorry for, one way or another. The poor 
things—they are the only legitimate guests 
when you lead a little life in a little house.” 
A rueful smile followed. ‘I have been 
invited such a lot. Was I a poor thing?”’ 

“No!” Jones spoke vehemently. ‘You 
made the others glad they had come.”’ 

She laughed. ‘“‘I wonder! Well, I must 
go and pay Mrs. Haggerty. I have got 
seven dollars’ worth of experience out of it 
anyway.” 

She rose, then lingered, fell on new topics. 
Human intercourse could be so pleasant! 
She felt a childish impulse to tell Jones to 
wait until she came back. At the door she 
paused again. 

“Oh, I found out about Curtis Webb,” 
she said. ‘“‘Mrs. Messenger knew; she 
always knows about people. She has a 
Who’s-Who mind. You remember, the 
writer I was wondering about,’ she ex- 
plained as he said nothing. ‘““The one who 
wrote Windygoold.” 

He stood turned to her, a dark outline 
against the rainy dusk. ‘“‘I remember,” 
he said. 

“Tt was in the papers months ago,” Jo- 
anna went on. “He reported some mighty 
deeds that he hadn’t done—I suppose the 
literary imagination ran away with him. 
She had forgotten the details. He scraped 
through some way—he wasn’t condemned 
and wasn’t quite cleared; but there were 
some hot-.letters in his defense afterward 
from people who had known him, so per- 
haps it was unjust. That won’t hurt the 
book—we will publish it. I suppose the 
man meant it for a vindication— Windy- 
goold’s tall stories were always true.” 

“‘Oh-y-oo! Miss May-nard!” The 
housekeeper’s voice was trilling through 
the house. “‘Mrs. Haggerty is leaving.” 

“T am coming,” said Joanna. 

When she returned Jones had gone, and 
suddenly the little house was dark and 
chilly; the pouring pleasantness of the 
afternoon had been turned off. She was 
tired, and glad that she must go back to 
town in the morning. 





(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Bicycle Tires 





‘AND they haven’t been spared any—lI’ve been over 
every kind of road with them. Haven’t had a punc- 
ture, or trouble of any kind since I’ve had them.”’ 


Vitalic Tires stand up under 
all sorts of riding conditions, be- 
cause they are made of strong, 
pure rubber reinforced with 
thick, tough, closely-woven fab- 
ric. Punctures are almost un- 
known to users of Vitalic Tires. 

Such makers of good bicycles 
as Columbia, Dayton, Emblem, 
Excelsior, Harley Davidson, 
Indian, Iver Jonnson, Miami, 


Pierce and Yale use Vitalic Tires 
as regular equipment on their 
better grade wheels. 

Vitalic Tires are priced slightly 
higher than others. But the 
cost when figured on a mileage 
basis is far lower than that of 
other tires. And the mileage is 
what determines the cost of any 
tire. See Vitalic Tires at the 
dealer’s. 


Some Inside Information 














“Tougher than 
Elephant Hide” 


All Vitalic Tires are made with an extra 
strong 1414 ounce fabric. The strongest fabric 
used in most other bicycle tires is 12-ounces— 
and as arule bicycle-tire fabrics are even lighter. 
Here is a magnified cross- 
section of 1414-ounce Vitalic 
fabric compared with an 
equally magnified cross-section 
of 12-ounce fabric. 


CONTINENTAL 
RUBBER WORKS 
Erie, Pa. 
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“Better use golden-rod for this form” 


OLORED forms work harder for you than 

forms printed on white paper. 

They travel unerringly from desk to desk. 
They fairly tuck themselves into the right en- 
velopes when the five-o’clock mail rush is on. 
They’re always to be found in the right place 
in your files. 

The flash of color does it. You must read a 
form printed on white paper in order to identify 
it; a form printed on colored paper identifies 
itself by its color. The Signal System—different 
colors of paper for different forms — simplifies 
every business task. 

Hammermill Bond gives you twelve colors 
and white. In making use of this wide variety 
of color, use the brightest, most distinctive 
colors for those forms which need immediate 
attention, and must travel quickly from hand 
to hand, in your office or factory. 


The more neutral shades and white are excel- 
lent for weekly and monthly reports, cost state- 
ments, charts, etc. 

Printed forms mean time saved, efficiency 
increased, in your business. The use of color in 
your forms means more time saved, greater efl- 
ciency. And still another step in economy and 
efficiency is to ask your printer to standardize 
your office printing on Hammermill Bond. 

Hammermill Bond is the lowest-priced bond 
paper on the market, the most widely-used paper 
in the world. It gives you the quality you want, 
and its variety of colors and finishes enables your 
printer to give you exactly what is best suited 
to every form you use. 

Write us for our free portfolio, ‘“The Signal 
System,”? in which you will find a variety of 
time-saving forms, printed on Hammermill Bond 
in its various colors and finishes. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Enrtz, PENNSYLVANIA 
Look for this watermark — it 1s our word of honor to the public 
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The Obligation of 


Supremacy | 


In an organization that has maintained a position 
of preeminence in motor building for nearly two 
decades, there is a well-defined OBLIGATION to 
go on and on—forever striving for the realization 
of the ideals upon which that position was founded. 


And each Continental motor carries on its 
crank case an acknowledgment of that obligation— 
the Red Seal. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Offices: Detroit, Michigan Factories: Detroit—Muskegon 


Largest Exclusive Motor Manufacturers in the World 
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“Tt is probable that in ancient times,” 
said Celsus, “that although there was but 
little knowledge of medicine, health was 
for the most part well preserved; this being 
due to good habits, not yet spoiled by in- 
temperance and idleness. These two vices, 
first in Greece and then among us, have 
brought upon us a multitude of evils; 
whence it is that in our days, notwith- 
standing the intricate art of medicine—once 
not necessary to us, as it is not necessary 
to other peoples—few among us attain the 
beginning of old age.” 

Here at the commencement of the Chris- 
tian Era, more than nineteen centuries ago, 
we find that the people of that day believed 
their knowledge of the art of medicine was 
profound and intricate and that many of 
their ills were due to a getting away from 
the so-called simple life. Doesn’t it prove 
that human nature changes but little? 
And doesn’t it make us wonder what the 
fellows living 2000 years after us will say 
and think of our own twentieth-century 
methods and the ego that sounds through 
our weak and transient lives? 

The story of dentistry through the 
Middle Ages is not a record of great prog- 
ress. Various drugs, such as opium and 
arsenic, came into more general use, and 
leeches were introduced; cauterization was 
still carried on with the aid of a red-hot iron. 
Dental cures in the fourteenth century 
were quite as ridiculous as those recom- 
mended in the first century. A supposedly 
great English doctor of this time, writing 
of the methods suggested for removing a 
painful tooth, advised the application of 
dried and powdered crow’s dung or the 
anointment of the tooth with the fat of a 


‘green frog. As for a separate dental pro- 


fession, there was no such thing during the 
Middle Ages, and the treatment and ex- 
traction of teeth were left pretty much in 
the hands of wandering quacks, known as 
barbers, who operated in public places and 
committed next to murder in manhandling 
the victims who fell into their clutches. 

The invention of printing in the fif- 
teenth century seemed to mark the begin- 
ning of a new era in science. During the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries many 
books were written on the care of the teeth. 
However, it was not until the beginning of 
the eighteenth century that dentistry again 
assumed a respectable individuality and 
became recognized as a separate and dis- 
tinct profession. The French dentist, Pierre 
Fauchard, appears to be the real daddy of 
modern dentistry, and France was the first 
country where it was necessary for a person 
to pass a special examination before he 
could take up the practice of caring for 
the teeth. 

But notwithstanding the greater knowl- 
edge concerning dentistry that came from 
the use of the microscope and from the 
invention of more delicate instruments, the 
dental art of two hundred years ago left 
much to be desired, even when viewed in 
the light of our present incomplete knowl- 
edge of the subject. The French of the 
eighteenth century added oil of cloves and 
cinnamon to the long list of toothache 
remedies that came down through the ages, 
but they also retained many cures of a 
filthy nature, too unpleasant to even think 
of, let alone mention. 

It is also true that credit for the inven- 
tion of mineral teeth must be accorded to 
a French chemist who first originated the 
idea of using porcelain as a material for 
artificial teeth. It is a fact, however, that 
a majority of the many accepted improve- 
ments in dental practice during the past 
century have been originated by Amer- 
icans. The United States quickly overtook 
the early lead acquired by France and has 
become the first nation in dentistry. 

Let me now turn from yesterday’s his- 
tory to the actualities of to-day and under- 
take a speedy and perilous journey over a 
road filled with pitfalls for the unwary 
investigator who would try to present a 
popular and helpful picture of a subject 
that touches us all, but which abounds 
in disputed problems of a highly technical 
nature. 

I am not sure that one of my dentist 
friends is right in his frank declaration that 
dentistry has done more injury than good 
during the last hundred years, but it is 
probably true that in the mouths of certain 
people dental practice has worked greater 
harm than benefit. The same thing is true 
of dentistry that is true of medicine; the 
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profession has made a mistake in devoting 
its time to reparative rather than preven- 
tive work. This is not altogether the fault 
of the dentists themselves, but is also due 
to public ignorance and to poverty. 

The building of sound teeth in the mouth 
of an adult person is a job that depends on 
the character of the foundation that is laid 
in youth. If the teeth of the child are 
neglected there is no hope for the grown-up 
in the years tocome. The chief reason why 
we are a nation of dental cripples is because 
most families have too little money to pay 
dentists’ bills for a whole family, and too 
few benefactors of mankind have realized 
the great opportunity to benefit the nation 
and the world through the establishment 
of free dental institutions where every 
child may have observation and treatment. 

In Boston is the Forsyth Dental In- 
firmary, where the little children of that 
city may go for care and advice. This 
institution is designed to catch the children 
before the damage is done and their teeth 
have become filled with holes. The For- 
syth people aim to prevent decay, not plug 
up cavities. Dental caries is a disease of 
childhood. If it can be controlled until 
the child reaches maturity the average 
person, if in normal health, will not likely 
suffer from tooth decay after his growth 
has stopped. The reason for this is not 
known. However, the relative immunity 
of the adult mouth to tooth decay, unless 
caries has obtained a foothold during 
youth, is becoming more and more an 
accepted fact. This only emphasizes the 
great necessity of attacking dental caries— 
the most prolific disease from which hu- 
manity suffers—in the mouths of children 
before the trouble has become firmly 
seated. As one authority says: ‘‘We are 
only traveling in a circle unless we can 
accomplish this aim.” 

In Rochester is another great estab- 
lishment, known as the Eastman Institute, 
which like the Forsyth Infirmary is doing 
incalculable good for the children of that 
busy city. This institution of purely phil- 
anthropic origin is educating and sending 
forth a large number of oral hygienists, 
or so-called dental nurses, who will become 
teachers and conservators of dental health. 
There is no doubt but that the oral hy- 
gienist in the near future will occupy a 
place: of no less importance than does 
the medical nurse to-day. The duties of 
the former will be to anticipate caries— 
decay—of the teeth, instruct the individ- 
ual in proper habits of mouth toilet and 
keep the healthy mouths of a dentist’s 
practice in a continuing state of health. 

The big problem of the moment in both 
dentistry and medicine is the question of 
just what diseases are of dental origin. 
Evidence of a rather astonishing nature 
has recently been uncovered indicating 
many facts that have hitherto been wholly 
obscure. Pathologists now concede that 
certain heart, joint and kidney infections 
may be regarded as one disease, and are 
largely of mouth origin. Heart disease 
causes more deaths each year in the United 
States than any other malady, not except- 
ing the dread tuberculosis. Worse still, the 
deaths from heart disease are on the in- 
crease, while those from tuberculosis are 
declining. This is extremely important to 
the dental profession in view of the fact 
that.the heart disease of the nation is largely 
traceable to mouth infection and is caused 
by the enormous growth of streptococcus 
viridans in the oral cavity and on tooth 
surfaces, whence, it enters, the circulation 
through pyorrhea pockets, chronic dental 
abscesses and tonsil crypts. 

As a result of this comparatively new 
knowledge many doctors and dentists have 
gone to extreme limits in their desire to 
overcome the diseases resulting from mouth 
infection, and have ruthlessly sacrificed 





many valuable teeth, creating ills from a 
lack of masticating machinery that are 
often greater than the benefits produced 
by the extractions. 

As one authority points out, wholesale 
extraction of teeth will not rid the body 
of streptococcic growth. Mouth infection 
is best removed by vigorous systemic 
mouth sanitation together with the adop- 
tion of a diet planned to prevent intestinal 
putrefaction. Two scientific investigators 
show that the difference by weight and 
count in the number of bacteria per milli- 
gram of tooth scrapings in dirty mouths 
to that of reasonably clean mouths will 


. range from eight hundred million in the 


dirty mouth to no more than eight million 
in the clean mouth. Ten or fifteen minutes 
each day spent in effective mouth sanita- 
tion will produce the safe minimum of 
bacteria. 

Dr. Thomas B. Hartzell, of Minneapolis, 
an authority on teeth extraction and one 
of the editors of the Journal of the National 
Dental Association, makes the following 
statements: 


“The conservation or destruction of in- 
fected teeth should rest on the wealth or 
poverty of the blood stream. An individual 
with a full complement of red cells, five 
million to the centimeter of blood, with a 
hemoglobin of not less than eighty-five 
and a leucocyte count of seven to eight 
thousand per cubic centimeter, together 
with a normal digestion, a normal urine 
and a reasonable amount of energy, is safe 
in conserving any of his dental organs 
which might be presented for treatment.” 


On the other hand, this same authority 
recommends the extraction of diseased 
teeth if the patieht shows evidence of 
secondary infection accompanied by joint 
or kidney disease. 

Doctor Hartzell tells of many cases 
where remarkable cures were effected 
through various types of dental treatment. 
One man more than six feet tall and weigh- 
ing two hundred pounds was afflicted with 
hemorrhages on his arms and legs. He 
sought a cure in different parts of the 
country without obtaining relief. On ad- 
vice he had his tonsils removed, but this 
was without benefit. Finally an examina- 
tion of his mouth showed two devitalized 
teeth with granulomata about their root 
ends. These deposits were slowly and 
carefully removed and the hemorrhages 
quite disappeared. If the two teeth had 
been summarily extracted the result likely 
would have been the wrecking of the 
patient’s whole chance of life. A normal 
blood and urine justified conservation. 

Another case presenting a different side 
of the picture was that of a woman seventy 
years of age. She presented a set of sound 
teeth which had formerly been affected 
with pyorrhea. The initial examination 
of her blood showed a red cell count of only 
three million and a hemoglobin of seventy. 
Having spent the winter in the South with- 
out lessening her anemia or improving her 
health, the old lady desired the removal 
of her teeth. Slow extraction of her de- 
vitalized and affected teeth was under- 
taken. One tooth was pulled out every 
week or ten days. Since this was accom- 
plished her red-cell count has increased to 
4,100,000, notwithstanding the fact that 
no masticating surfaces have been placed 
in her mouth since the extractions, the 
patient being limited to the use of a few 
teeth which remained. 

One of the present dental problems that 
seems to be growing in importance is the 
matter of devitalized, or pulpless, teeth. 
Only a few years ago the average dentist 
on the least provocation proceeded to kill 
and remove the nerve from every trouble- 
some tooth. The present aim of the best- 
informed practitioners is so to care for the 
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teeth that there will be no occasion for 
root-canal work. Some dentists do not 
yet view dead teeth as a menace to the 
health of their patients, while other mem- 
bers of the profession take an opposite 
view of the matter. A member of this latter 
class, and a doctor of high standing in New 
York City, recently expressed the following 
Opinion: 

“*A tooth without a pulp, or with a non- 
vital pulp, is abnormal. I would not have 
such a tooth in my mouth for a thousand 
dollars. I believe in safety first. I call 
myself conservative, and I ask those who 
believe in saving such teeth to prove first 
that the retention of these abnormal teeth 
will not bring about abnormal conditions. 
Pulpless teeth perfectly or imperfectly 
filled will not produce any manifestation 
of systemic trouble while the possessor 
of these teeth remains in normal health, 
but if his power of resistance is lowered or 
he is placed under an unusual strain, then 
these nonvital teeth will become potent 
causes of trouble. The cutting off of the 
blood and nerve supply from any part of the 
body is sure to be productive of systemic 
disturbance sooner or later. The quicker 
the dental profession stops spending time 
in the study of how to retain pulpless teeth 
and devotes its energies to the study of 
pulp conservation and the practice and 
teaching of preventive dentistry the sooner 
we will have a logical and sane method 
of dental procedure.” 


Still another matter that is coming up 
for earnest discussion at all dental gather- 
ings is the problem of straightening the 
teeth of the nation’s children so as to 
prevent these young people from growing 
up into dental cripples. We cannot have 
normal functioning of the teeth unless these 
dentures are in harmonious and efficient 
occlusion. The report of the committee on 
practice at the last meeting of the Dental 
Society of the State of New York compared 
the action of the teeth in movement to the 
working parts of an automobile. A loose 
pin or a worn main bearing in a motor car 
will soon bring the machine to the verge 
of ruin if the trouble is not corrected. So 
it is with the occlusal planes of the teeth. 
If one plane becomes mechanically out of 
harmony with the opposing teeth the re- 
sult is a thrust, a jar or a knock which is 
transmitted to the investing structures, 
first as an irritation and later as a positive 
injury and factor in the cause of disease. 
As one dentist recently remarked, many 
people have occlusal lines in their mouths 
that look like the sky line of New York 
City. These individuals have mouths that 
are a constant source of irritation, and 
many of our up-to-date dentists have dis- 
covered that a little leveling and smooth- 
ing of their patients’ teeth brings results 
that are surprisingly satisfactory. 

The art of dentistry has advanced by 
leaps and bounds in recent years, but up 
to the present time the best knowledge of 
the leading lights of the profession has not 
been collected and made available to the 
fraternity as a whole. The result is a lack 
of uniformity of thought and practice. It 
is generally understood that devitalization 
of a tooth should be performed under ex- 
actly the same kind of surgical asepsis as 
is demanded of surgery of the brain or 
abdomen. But how many dentists observe 
such a precaution in practice? 

A leader of dental thought in New York 
stated recently that dentists should honor 
themselves as the surgeon honors himself, 
and refuse to operate in an unclean field. 
This doctor acknowledged that in years 
gone by it had been his practice to put in 
fillings or other kinds of work and then 
clean up the mouth and show the patient 
with a hand glass what he had done. 

“Now,” said he, “I reverse the method 
and insist that the mouth must be clean 
before I commence to operate.” 

In view of the fact that the streptococcic 
growth, when absolutely unrestrained by 
physical conditions, doubles every thirty 
minutes, it does appear, even to the lay- 
man, that there must be considerable 
wisdom in this idea of exercising great pre- 
cautions in the treatment of oral defects. 

In another short article I will endeavor 
to record the latest thought concerning the 
opportunities and responsibilities of the 
individual, the corporation and the state 
in this vital matter of conserving the 
nation’s teeth. 
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Its World Endurance Mark 
Has Never Been Rivalled 


HE most important thing Essex has proved is 
that weight and size are no longer necessary 
to finest car quality. 


All concede average ability in any modern car. 


So it was to prove ability, far beyond what any light 
car has ever shown, that Essex made its famous endur- 
ance tests. 


Its 3037 miles in 50 hours is a world endurance mark. 
The test is official. Supervisors of the A. A. A. certified 
the Essex chassis stock in every detail. 


Never before was a car driven at top speed for 50 hours. 
It is more severe than years of use. Yet, at the end, the 
Essex showed no measurable wear. Indeed, the same 
stock chassis, in three trials, was driven 5870 miles, at an 
average speed above-a mile a minute. 


Such Endurance You Want 
In Your Car 


What car, the Essex size and weight, can even 
attain a mile-a-minute speed, much less keep it up 
for 5870 miles? 


In these things the results were decisive. They proved 
Essex not only the supreme performer of the light car 
field. They showed that with all its advantages of 
moderate cost and economy, the light Essex .also has 
such endurance and dependability as few even large, 
high-priced cars offer. 


Greater size could add nothing to Essex. 
It has the things which size and weight 
are built to give—riding comfort, 
solidness, distinction, and 
smooth, quiet pace. 


But it has in addition fuel, oil and tire economy. 
Its great durability means repair freedom, and positive, 
dependable transportation. 


Light Car Economy 
Big Car Performance 


Other cars its weight and size cost as much. But none 
has ever equalled what it has done. 


You may rarely utilize its over-capacity. But you do 
want the ability it gives. It avoids countless strains. 
It means ordinary driving imposes no tax on motor or 
other mechanism. In every situation it means a better, 
more durable and lasting car. 


And think of Essex freedom from bothersome make- 
shifts. It is independent of weather. No unsightly hood 
covers are ever seen on an Essex. Motor heat is controlled 
by the radiator shutters. Closed, in winter, they give 
summer efficiency to gasoline. In summer, opened, they 
give the maximum cooling. 
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And Essex Has Performance 


Like the Costliest Fine Cars 


The Essex is easy to operate. Driving does not 
fatigue. Its smooth, restful comfort in motion, no less 
than handling ease, accounts for this. 


Note These Essex 
Advantages 


That is another reason why so many women are counted 
among Essex owners. They appreciate its safety, too. 
Its controls are simple and instantaneous. It makes fast 
time, with security, even in difficult traffic conditions. 


Essex won its recognition on the issue of finest quality, 
without useless weight or size. 


That issue is uppermost today. For nimbleness, 
convenience in crowded traffic and economy of upkeep 
and operation are more important now than ever. 


With the Essex you sacrifice no pleasure, comfort or 
performance ability that the large, high-priced car can 
give. Match its speed, power and riding ease with any. 

























Judge if Essex lacks any essential, either of comfort, 
fineness of finish, structural care, or distinction in per- 
formance, that the big cars of higher price range can give. 


It is comparable to no other light car. And for a car 
that might give you the speed, power and endurance of 
the Essex, you must pay far more. Nor would you, even 
then, get the Essex advantages of low upkeep, tire and 
gasoline economy, which result from its light weight. 


You will take pride in your Essex from the first. Its 
good looks, its completeness of detail and finish, its quiet 
luxury, give it distinction everywhere. And time and 
use will increase your esteem and respect for it. You will 
come to count on its dependability with the confidence 
that has never been disappointed. It requires little at- 
tention. You are not repeatedly deprived of its use. You 
learn to expect the Essex to be on duty, ready for any 
demands you may make. 


To Be Sure of an Essex 


You Must Order Now 


These are reasons why in its first year Essex set a new 
world’s sales record. 


And orders now are so far ahead that it is certain even 
that unequalled mark will be passed this year. 


The satisfaction of thousands of owners, and the way 

they speak of Essex performance ability, is making 

scores of new owners daily. And the shortage 

witnessed last spring is sure to be repeated this 

year, though our production capacity is more 
than doubled. 


Thousands, who realize this, are 
now placing their orders for de- 
livery months in advance. 
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tell jest by glimpsing that track whether 
the man was coming or going and who it 
was and all.’ 

“*More than that, I’ll have him stand- 
ing on his head before I’m done with him,’ 
he says to me.” 

“Him?” sniffed Mrs. Furlong scornfully. 
“Let him look out! The man that falls 
foul of Shadrach is liable to find himself 
vanishing into thin air, you mark my 
words.” 

“T told him so,’’ continued Furlong, 
“but he would have it there was no mys- 
tery about that man. 

***We ain’t in heathen countries here,’ he 
says, ‘where that kind of monkeyshine can 
pass unnoticed. If you think he can make 
nothing out of something jest by flourish- 
ing them unlikely looking hands of his 
you’re mightily mistaken.’”’ 

“Brave talk,” said Mrs. Furlong. 

“*So off he goes in a dudgeon, I know, but 
still he twinkles, because it ain’t in the man 
to do any different any more than with a 
star. He was cast that way to begin with 
and he would twinkle at a funeral, but he 
puts up the back of his hand acrost that 
homely mouth‘and whispers: ‘We shall see 
what we shall see.’ 

“«There’s many a true word spoken in 
jest,’ I sung out after him, but he let on not 
to hear.”’ 

It was true Mr. Grogan had now fairly 
warmed to his work. He shadowed Blue- 
beard into town and back again, he watched 
tracks, he hired little boys to go and knock 
on his door and see what he was doing. But 
the captain’s daily life was as regular as a 
piston and as innocent as second childhood. 
There was no getting purchase on him any- 
where. 

Still the night watchman did not allow 
himself to get discouraged. He made up his 
mind to bring his peculiar powers to bear 
on Shadrach’s wife. If anything was in the 
wind it was reasonable to think that she 
would sniff it out. He had a speaking ac- 
quaintance with her and had twice brought 
her letters of late, but it seemed better to 
him to circle round a little first and see 
what could be done by eye work before 
broaching the subject in so many words. 

He went out there accordingly one eve- 
ning when he knew Shadrach to be at the 
club. It was dark early now. That growth 
of virgin pine back of the house made him 
ask pointed questions of his soul and he 
made vivid pictures to himself of that queer 
fish who was said to have haunted the 
place. Marked for a hog and with the 
strength of two men. What sane man 
would take such a care upon himself except 
under compulsion? The notion that Shad- 
rach might do such a thing out of the good- 
ness of his heart never entered the heads of 
people who had long ago made up their 
minds to mark all his acts mysterious. 

Mr. Grogan looked toward the house in- 
tently. Beyond it lay the rocky shore, 
beyond this the rotting weirs, the nets 
clinging like cobwebs, and beyond these the 
prows of those old ships that having ago- 
nized so long in foreign parts had brought 
their dozy old bones at length to sink here 
and be forgotten in this slime. In their 
midst a crazy structure, once an ice run, 
had now fallen flat. Some of its legs still 
stalked seaward and rings of ice, white as 
cotton wool, gathered about them at the 
places which marked high and low water, 
giving them a queer, knuckly, jointed look 
like bones. Well, Shadrach had a fondness 
for bones. Mysterious fondness! Uncanny 
fondness! Bones of ships, bones of fallen 
enterprises! In his woodshed he kept a 
kegful of the bones of Indians which frosts 
and harrowing had turned up out of the 
thin sod. 

Suddenly the house door opened and 
Shadrach’s wife came out, the light stream- 
ing on her ruddy hair. She turned and 
looked back for one instant into the house 
and Grogan saw her pouting her lips half 
fearfully. He knew that if he was to stick 
to his réle he should slink back, but the 
plain admiring man in him held the detec- 
tive to the spot. 

The young woman came beating her fists 
sturdily into the frozen sheets and pillow- 
cases hanging to the line, snatching at 
clothespins and crumpling the stiff wash 
into a basket. And then she saw the lank 
policeman standing stock-still in that spy- 
ing attitude with hoarfrost brilliant on his 
eyebrows and a fanatical eagerness in his 
eyes, Her heart gave a bound and she 
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dropped a great billow of clean linen on the 
frozen ground, but she did not retreat. 
Instead, after a moment of staring in her 
turn, she walked straight up to him and 
said strongly: ‘‘What are you doing here— 
spying at people’s houses, mister?” 

“This is part of my rounds,” said Grogan 
soothingly. ‘I am night watchman here, 
you know.” 

Simultaneously he produced one of his 
baffling smiles, a world of meaning shone 
in his face, he dropped his head—bulging 
helmet and all—on one side and began to 
stroke his chin. This unusual sang-froid 
was calculated to send a chill into the 
hearts of those who had least to reproach 
themselves with. 

“T know what you are afraid of,” he 
breathed secretly, approaching a _ step. 
“And let me tell you right here and now, 
I can take care of him. You needn’t lose 
any sleep.” 

Her breath came quick and short; he 
observed it vaporizing between himself and 
the newly rising moon. 

“What do you know?”’ she whispered. 

Consternation was in all her features. 
Her eye wandered to the house and came 










a fascinated rabbit. Through-the wrinkled 
panes of that one window he saw the 
woman come and go as if distracted and 
the shadow of her strong young shoulders 
float on the smoky ceiling. 

He said to himself that he was as good 
as married to her. She seemed remote, it 
was true, allied as she was, yoked legally to 
that tough old mortal who had immortality 
written plain in his leathery cheeks. But 
let the onus of some great crime once rest 
on him, if only some inkling of his past 
might leak out, then jail would swallow 
him, his wife would be once more a free 
woman or could be made so by the stroke 
of a pen. 

He went back into the town. Entranced 
by a vision of that stroke actually being 
given, he stood still opposite the Tall Stove 
Club. Shadrach, his beard buttoned into 
his vest, was finishing a game of checkers 
with Zinie Shadd. He picked up the check- 
ers in that crippled hand of his with its 
conjurer’s touch, advanced them and set 
them down sagely—baffling in his least 
movements. 

Grogan stepped inside. The game was 
over and Zinie was pressing that old Trojan 
to explain one of his 
mysteries—thefourth 
dimension—to which 
he often alluded. 

““T never heard you 
“4 say fairly howit come 
about,’’ the little 
man was saying. 


‘“‘What are You Doing Here —Spying at People’s Houses, Mister?"’ 


back again to her frightened scrutiny of his 
face. 

‘*T ain’t telling all I know,” he said in his 
enigmatic strain, and his eyes became full 
of significance in the midst of an inscrutable 
countenance. He was vastly elated. He 
mistook her attitude toward him for simple 
bashfulness, and her fright was plainly at 
the tales she had heard about Shadrach. 

The woman picked up her basket and 
walked back into the house as if stunned 
by some shocking intelligence. Mr. Gro- 
gan stood bolt upright in his tracks like 


Shadrach fingered his beard and eyed a 
red ant making tracks across the table. 

“Well, here, for instance,’”’ he said. ‘If 
that ant was so constituted that it could 
go ahead in a straight line and that was 
all—I say, Zinie, if that ant couldn’t turn 
right or left and if it couldn’t get up or 
down but it could only go ahead he would 
have just one dimension. All right. Now 
if I put that match in front of him he is 
stumped, hey?’ 

Captain Shadrach put the stub of a 
burnt match in the line of the ant’s travel. 
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“He couldn’t go over it and he couldn’t 
fetch under it and he couldn’t go round the 
ends, Zinie, because he don’t know any- 
thing but how to travel in a straight line, 
like Peary going to the Pole.” 

“Yes, that’s fair enough,” said Zinie. 
Others, both believers and unbelievers, 
came and stood round the table. Zinie 
himself turned saucer eyes upon this dem- 
onstration. 

‘All right, my hearties,’’ said Captain 
Shadrach. ‘So far, so good. Well, but 
there he goes round the starboard side of it. 
He has got two dimensions, Zinie. He can 
travel north, south, east or west in that one 
plane, but he can’t get up or down. Make 
believe he’s flat. Now I set this ring down 
on all sides of him and he’s stumped again.” 

He put a brass curtain ring down round 
his example of the two dimensions, but the 
ant swarmed over the ring. 

“There you are!’’ said Shadrach. “I 
mistrusted it all along and now that proves 
it. He’s got three dimensions. He’s got 
length, breadth and thickness. Well, sir, 
I put him in this empty inkwell and I turn 
it upside down on him. He’s stuck. And 
so are you stuck yourself if they come at 
you and put you in a room and lock the 
doors and windows.” 

“So is anybody stuck,” said Zinie. 

Shadrach looked about him carefully. 

“Not one that was living in the fourth 
dimension,”’ he said mysteriously. ‘‘Any- 
body like that could filter through that 
wall and never leave a trace.” 

“That’s impossible,” said Zinie with a 
gasp but looking at the wall profoundly. 
“Tt ain’t in nature.” 

“‘So you say,” said Shadrach, raising his 
brows. ‘‘And that’s what Mister Two 
Dimensions would say if someone come 
round arguing that it was possible to get 
out of a circle. ‘ 

““*Tt ain’t in nature,’ he’d say, and no 
more it would be in his nature. Well, but 
along comes Brother Three Dimensions and 
steps out of the circle and what’s more Two 
Dimensions don’t see a trace of him after 
his heels leave the ground, because heels 
was all there was for critturs flattened down 
like him to see. So he’s mystified. He 
says, ‘That ain’t possible.” And then those 
poor flat critturs—all they have got is 
length and breadth—they get round a flat 
stove the way we are here and they say, 
‘It can’t be done.’ Whereas we know it 
can be done.” 

“My gorry!’’ muttered Shadd. ‘It 
gives me a queer feeling here.” 

“Anybody living in the fourth dimen- 
sion,’’ proceeded Shadrach, ‘‘could take a 
rubber ball and turn it inside out without 
breaking a seam.” 

‘“‘Let’s go back to the checkers,” said Mr. 
Shadd nervously. 

Old Shadrach opened his mouth in a 
soundless laugh. 

Grogan allowed a sound between a groan 
and a bellow to escape his lips and turned 
his back on that gullible company. 

“The old faker!’’ he muttered. ‘The 
poor old faker! Trying to make men with 
common sense believe that he can walk 
through a wall and not disturb the plaster. 
I’ll put the hooks into him hard.” 

He walked to the extreme end of the vil- 
lage, cooling off, returned, and glancing in 
at the Tall Stove Club saw that Shadrach 
had gone. Almost at once he was accosted 
by a strange man, who asked him where 
Capt. Shadrach Sills was to be found. The 
man was short and burly; he spoke rather 
as if he had the bubbles of his last drink 
still bursting in the back of his throat. 

Grogan pointed out the way. In the 
instant of setting out the man turned more 
squarely toward him. He was smooth 
shaven, his cheek looked livid in the dark, 
his eyes seemed small and fierce. They 
burned like coals under the rim of a black 
felt hat. 

As he continued his rounds the watchman 
began to recollect that there had been 
something odd about the man’s whole look. 
Who was there from out of town that could 
have business with old Shadrach? It grew 
on Mr. Grogan that perhaps if he followed 
that fellow he might learn something to 
Shadrach’s disadvantage. He resolved to 


, 


do a little shadowing again in the vicinity 
of Shadrach’s house. Not that he had any 
faith in that old wizard’s power of causing 
able-bodied men to vanish’into thin air; 
but foul play on a lower plane was very 
possible. (Continued on Page 122) 
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Examining an old Miller Tire which made a remarkable mileage record 


Vilatching a Freak Tire 


The Real Genius in Tire Making 


| Every tire factory makes occasional freak 
tires—tires that show remarkable mileage. 

Years ago we decided that the way to 
make the best tire in the world was to simply 
match our freak tires. 

So we signed every tire that went out. 
We kept track of the men who made it, and 
a record on the process. Then, whenever 
we heard of a freak Miller Tire, we brought . 
it back here to examine. 
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Then we started to wear out in factory 
tests over 1,000 tires a year. And we watched 
them—watched the tread and the carcass, the 
mileage, the fabric. 

When a freak tire appeared we went back 
to our records. We cut up the tire, examined 
and tested it. Nine times in ten we found the 
reason why that tire excelled. 


Doubling the Mileage 


We have just 
about doubled the 
Miller Tire mileage 
through the lessons 
we learned in these 
tests. 


We learned how 
to select crude rub- 
bers to make the 
ideal layer rubber. 
We learned how to 
vulcanize it—the 
right time and heat. 
Now Miller Tires 
are built under con- 
stant laboratory di- 
rection. 


Tread Patented 


Center tread smooth with 
suction cups, to firmly grasp 
wet asphalt. Geared-to-the- 
Road side treads to mesh like 
cogs in dirt 








Certain treads outwore the tires, and we 
found out why. Now all tread stock is vul- 
canized and tested in our laboratory before 
a tread is made. Now all Miller Treads out- 
last the tires. Not one built in this way has 
come back with the tread gone. 


Making All Alike 


Fabrics vary immensely, as do cords. We 
found the fault there in half the tires that 
fell down. 

So we established some radical tests. Now 
we spend $300 daily just to prove out our 
fabrics and cords. 

Most other tires which failed of the maxi- 
mum showed a defect overlooked. So we 


multiplied the care in inspection. Now fifty - 


experts devote their whole time to guarding 
finished tires against flaws. 

Each signs the tires he passes, and both 
maker and inspector are penalized if a tire 
comes back. 

Thus, after years, we got uniform tires. 
Now 93 Miller Tires in 100 match the best 
tires we produce. And over 99 in 100 ex- 
ceed the expected mileage. 


A 500,000-Mile Test 


The Chandler & Rudd Co. of Cleveland tested 


15 well-known makes of tires for four years, on 
500,000 miles of road. Then Miller passenger 
car tires were adopted for all their three-fourths 
ton trucks. 





Misleading Stories 


Most stories you hear are told about freak 
tires—tales of exceptional mileage. Some 
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such records, in a lifetime, might never be 
repeated. 

That’s not the way to judge tires. 

The only records we quote show compara- 
tive tests. Large tire users everywhere are 
matching up Millers with 15 to 22 rivals. 
We are urging them to do that. 

These tests, sometimes, cover millions of 
miles. Hundreds of tires are worn out and 
recorded. Those are the records which have 
made Miller Tires the sensational tires of 
today. 


° 
Make One Comparison 

Now, with our uniformity, we ask of mo- 
torists only a one-tire comparison. 

Put a Miller on one wheel and the tire you 
like best on the opposite. 

We make hundreds of such tests in our 
factory, and Millers are sometimes beaten. 
But that’s rare. We have never found a tire 
which, on the average, could match the Miller 
mileage. 

Tn ee ee See 

Anyway, we’ll rest our case with you on a 
single test of any Miller Tire. 

And you owe that to yourself. Men are 
everywhere talking about Miller mileage. 

In countless great tests Miller Tires are 
winning against all their best competitors. 

It is time that every motor car owner 
found out for himself what Miller Tires mean 
to him. 

Go get one and watch it. Or, if you buy 
a new car, insist on Miller equipment. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Miller Uniform Geared-to-the-Road Tires— Also 
Miller Red and Gray Inner Tubes—Makers also of Miller Sur- 
geons Grade Rubber Goods for Homes as well as Hospitals. 


We Offer Unique Opportunities to Dealers 


< 


Registered U.S. Patent Office 


Cords or Fabrics 
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‘| know of no Wa of ” 
Ei "| 
judging the future but 


by the past.’ 


tence, but a truth which even after ages of experience is 


Pees HENRY voiced no new discovery in this sen- 


often overlooked. 


Here at the Peerless factory we have tried to perform each day’s 
work so that as a part of our past it should become also a guar- 


antee as to our future. 


“History,” says Carlyle, “is the essence of innumerable biog- 
raphies.” The history of Peerless is written in the lives of the 
individual members of this closely-knit organization, in their 
ideals and the processes by which they have attained their ideals. 


For we have gone about our tasks here in an orderly manner, 
each to his own, but all focused constantly upon the goal of 
better motor cars; without the unhealthful haste induced by a 
desire for quantity production, but carefully, scientifically, ef- 


ficiently. 


For more than eighteen years we have built every Peerless car 
entire in this plant—that is why the Peerless is, in the finest 
workmanlike sense of the word, a unit, and not an assemblage 


of disassociated units. 


For the past five years, since the development of the two-power- 
range, eight-cylinder principle which has made Peerless famous, 
we have not seen fit to make a single fundamental change in 
the design of the car which has answered instantly and endur- 
ingly every demand made by the exigencies of motoring, and 
from past accomplishment we are content that our future shall 
be judged. 

Touring Car or Roadster $3050 Coupé $3700 

Sedan $3900 Sedan-Limousine $4150 

F. O. B. CLEVELAND: Subject to change without notice 


THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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(Continued from Page 118) 

Foul play as a situation in a book or as 
a rumor in broad day was one thing, but by 
night and as a deadly possibility it wore 
quite another aspect. Mr. Simon Grogan 
knew nothing of it in his own experience. 
As he drew near Shadrach’s house he had 
half a mind to give over this uncertain 
project. It had a formidable look. What 
had he to gain? He was under no just 
compulsion to proceed, because no one had 
seen his meeting with that stranger. 

In fact he decided not to go very near the 
house, but there could be no harm in just 
scouting round a bit out there among the 
outskirts so long as he kept well out of sight. 
In this way he compromised with the various 
personalities within him. 

Arrived in its environs, he sank down 
craftily in the shadow of a wrecked lobster 
car, which had been drawn up on weedy 
wooden rails at some distance from the 
house. The water in the harbor was black 
and still, but back of him at a short distance 
through those ominously quiet pines the 
waters of the Gut were horsing out strongly. 
A great snow bank was rolling up there in 
the heavens. It was snowing already in- 
deed—falling faster and faster, he noted, 
but still he could see into the house through 
that kitehen window. He saw Shadrach’s 
wife as distinct as in a vision, her cheek 
reddened by the flare of fire from a fat slug 
of pitch pine on the hearth. But there was 
no sign of Shadrach or of the stranger who 
had gone in search of him. 

Grogan’s eye coasted devouringly over 
the outlines of the house. It was a mere 
husk. The gray pilasters set either side the 
front door had rotted away at their bot- 
toms; it seemed as if the merest puff would 
blow the whole aged structure into dust. 
The line of the black roof jogged up and 
down against that rise of whitened ground 
on the seaward side. Ghosts of withered 
lives looked out of those black windows. 

Palpitating at the midriff, Grogan was 
on the point of gathering his resolution to 
creep closer when a woman’s scream came 
out of the house, abrupt as a gunshot, 
seemed to tear the roof off it, and at once 
the kitchen window went black and glinted 
under its cedar. The house was a mere 
block of dismal black on the snowy ledge. 

At the sound of that terrible scream Mr. 
Grogan leaped to his feet, quaking in every 
limb, and then it seemed to him as if some 
hideous principle in his blood had rooted 
him to the spot. Those who had seen him 
only with that mysterious twinkle in the 
corners of his eyes would have caught him 
now at a disadvantage. His eyes showed 
white flashes. A thousand alternatives 
contributed to hold him motionless. Fear- 
ful and brilliant ideas competed in his 
brain. He wanted to run forward and 
smash his way into the house; that was 
true, but he reflected that in the moment 
of bursting in he would be at a disadvan- 
tage. He might be shot down before he 
could get his bearings. 

Shot down? He was willing now, in- 
fluenced by this creepy mantle of night and 
the vibration of that scream in his ear, to 
believe that some yet more mysterious and 
horrifying thing might happen to him. That 
ery had not been of ordinary fright. A 
curdling quality was in it. It was the cry 
of one who had looked on something not in 
nature. 

All at once Mr. Grogan was aware that 
he had recovered his.faculties to that degree 
at least that he had put himself in motion. 
He was, it must be confessed, running like 
a deer, spurning the snow from his heels 
like mad, but he had so far forgotten the 
proprieties of his profession as to be run- 
ning away from the house. And even so, 
he felt its shaggy horrors closing on him 
hard. His legs faltered, palavered up and 
down as in a dream. By chance he hooked 
his toe into a log frozen to the ground and 
went sprawling with a hearty yell. 

He was within hail of the road, it ap- 
peared. A rangy figure which had been 
making good progress there toward the 
town stopped, turned flat about, peered, 
came toward him. It was Neeze Furlong. 

““Hell’s delight!’’ he said, gazing into 
Grogan’s face. “You went yourself one 
better that time. What has happened to 
hair you all up this way, Simon?” 

Mr. Grogan, stimulated by the pain of 
his fall, had now pulled himself up short. 
In the reassuring shadow of Mr. Furlong’s 
glittering mustache the look of things was 
far less supernatural. 

“‘Did you hear that scream?” he inquired 
huskily. 

‘““Seream? What scream?” 
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“That old devil has put her away at last,” 
gasped Grogan. ‘‘Raise the hue and cry. 
I saw you and I was running after you to 
stop you, understand, when I fell over this 
log. You come with me.” 

Mr. Furlong had no greater stomach for 
that sort of thing than other people, but 
still he went where Grogan led. The night 
watchman had got out his revolver and 
made as if to sight it, but his hand shook 
and his finger trigger was stiff with cold. 
He consequently seized it by the barrel. 
Furlong trudged at his back. 

Not a sound had come from Shadrach’s 
house after that one scream. It had stopped 
snowing too, but an inch or two had already 
fallen. The kitchen window was black out, 
but it showed a red gleam when they drew 
abreast of it. 

‘““There’s a fire on the hearth,” whispered 
Furlong. 

“Open the door,” said Grogan. “I’m 
standing ready with the gun.” 

Neeze pushed the door in. A warm gush 
of air greeted them. Furlong inquired al- 
most apologetically; ‘“‘Are you in, Sha- 
drach?” 

“Are you going to stand there all night 
with that door open on me?” a voice from 
within returned. ‘‘Come in! Don’t be 
backward about coming forward!” 

They went in cautiously—abreast. 

The old wizard was lying back restfully 
in his horsehair chair close to a wood fire 
on the hearth. At his side was the famous 
keg of bones and in front of him, tilted to 
a rakish angle, the upper half of a recon- 
structed skeleton. Near the fire his Aus- 
tralian boots were drying out. In one 
hand he held his pipe and in the hand with 
the missing fingers he had a curious hand- 
forged pair of small fire tongs equipped 
near the handle with a long curved prong 
for scraping out the heel of his pipe. 

“You’re alone, I see,’ Grogan began 
shakily. 

“You make a business of using your 
eyes, young man, I guess,” said Shadrach, 
blowing smoke through the eye sockets of 
the skull before him. 

““Where’s your wife?” 

““Come, come! A man can’t always put 
his hand on his wife at a moment’s notice,” 
said Shadrach at the height of his mys- 
teriousness. ‘Well, as a matter of fact, 
I’m keeping bachelor’s house to-night,” he 
added, yawning. 

His blue eyes glittered, then rested com- 
posedly here and there at different points 
about the kitchen—the old steeple clock 
with its wizened dial, the sewing machine 
with work still heaped on it, the kitchen 
chairs made of porous bleached vertebrz 
taken from the spines of giant blackfish, 
the black medicine chest with its stiff 
white-painted rope handles and its bat- 
tered lid adorned with skull and crossbones 
inlaid in mother-of-pearl. He had every- 
thing in order here. A place for everything 
and everything in its place. Everything, 
that is, except Shadrach’s wife. 

“She screamed,” said Grogan in a high- 
pitched voice. ‘‘Not two minutes ago I 
heard a woman scream.” 

“That’s bad—that was my banshee,” 
said the captain weirdly, confidentially, 
lowering his voice and drawing his shoul- 
ders together. ‘“‘Tell me now, it was no 
ordinary scream, eh? It was a scream, 
that was, to make a man’s blood run cold 
if I know anything about it. I heard it 
myself. There’s going to be a death in the 
family.” 

““You’re telling me a pack of lies.” 

“Convince yourself,” said Shadrach, wav- 
ing his pipe. 

Grogan suddenly bethought him of the 
exit on the other side of the kitchen, the 
only one he had not had under observation 
from his lobster car. This was at the end 
of a short entry on the seaward side of the 
house, and he ran there now full tilt and 
jerked open the door. 

‘“‘Nothing here,” he said, turning back 
to Furlong, ‘‘except where the old fellow 
came in himself.” 

Very plainly there without disguise were 
sunk the tracks of Captain Shadrach’s boots, 
those vast-soled Australian boots, and even 
that slurring effect of Shadrach’s dangling 
legs, which they had both noted in the mud 
on an earlier occasion, was here reproduced 
perfectly in the snow. In the mind’s eye 
they could see Shadrach swinging his old 
legs here with difficulty, but ‘“‘making the 
old things count just the same,’’ as he had 
a habit of saying. 

“One thing I will say,” said Grogan. “If 
anybody, man or woman, left this house 
after I heard that scream it will have to 
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show in the snow. I’m going round to the 
other side. Neeze, step in my tracks, will 
you?” 

Stooping and lifting their feet high, they 
made the circuit of the house, but there 
were no tracks whatever to be seen except 
the easily identified ones which they had 
made themselves. 

‘“‘She’s in there somewheres!’’ said Fur- 
long in a whisper. 

Wrapped in this system of causes and 
effects, they had quite forgotten Shadrach. 
That ancient mariner, however, had taken 
no base advantage of their slipshod tactics. 
He still sat in his chair, and when they 
reéntered the house from the land side he 
signalized their entry by rattling the bones 
in his keg waggishly. He even followed 
them from room to room, holding a light; 
chuckled when they opened closets and 
looked under beds. 

Baffied at every turn, Grogan paused in 
the kitchen, centering himself on Shadrach, 
who had subsided into his chair again, fin- 
gering his coil of copper wire. 

““Where is she?” the night watchman 
thundered fiercely. ‘‘It will be worse for 
you in the end if you don’t answer.” 

, Shadrach’s eyes smoldered, flashed blue 
re. 

“One man’s guess is as good as another’s,”’ 
he uttered gently. ‘“‘How about the fourth 
dimension?” 


Such were the essential facts in the 
greatest mystery that had ever tangled up 
the local authorities. It was a blank wall 
to everyone that tackled it. If the per- 
sonality of Shadrach had been mysterious 
before, it was now so a hundredfold. He 
waxed great. He grew jovial, jailed though 
he was and held a prisoner at the Tall 
Stove Club. His silence taunted theory, 
but he offered nothing in the way of a 
solution to people who had only three di- 
mensions. 

When the county attorney approached 
him he said merely: ‘‘The corpus delicti, 
gentlemen. Where’s the body of the crime?” 

And there he had them. There was no 
body. The woman had vanished clean. 
She had gone over into the fourth dimen- 
sion without dropping one feather by the 
way. : 

“They searched high and low,” Lena 
Kidder told Hat Tyler, ‘“‘and they couldn’t 
find hide nor hair of her. There wasn’t a 
vestige of the woman in that house. I 
think it’s dreadful myself. She’d left her 
sewing in the sewing machine and right at 
one end of it was a pile of her hairpins that 
she had taken out of her hair, so she was 
evidently taking it down to go to bed, poor 
thing, when it happened.” 

““When what happened?” asked Hat. 

“They don’t know,’ said Mrs. Kidder, 
lowering her voice. “‘They haven’t the first 
idea.” 

“Have they looked in the cellar?” 
queried Mrs. Tyler. It was a natural ques- 
tion. Cellars had by their very nature an 
affinity with crime. 

“There’s no cellar under the house,” an- 
swered Lena Kidder. ‘‘The house is founded 
upon a rock.” : 

“Don’t tell me there’s not an explanation 
for it,” said Hat harshly. ‘‘There’s an 
explanation for everything.” 

“They say she hadn’t been contented 
for some time past,’’ contributed another. 
“‘T guess he made it pretty hard for her.” 

“There’s two sides to that’ story too,” 
countered Hat sharply. ‘‘I’ve told my 
husband more than once I shouldn’t want 
to trust him with a woman of that type in 
his old age, especially where she had come 
from away and all. She had a sulky look 
to her. If it was me I should have been 
afraid she might have left the window open 
to blow on my shoulder blades, where she 
was just waiting for me to die anyway.” 

“That’s true,’ said Lena. “If I was a 
man I wouldn’t have a correspondence wife 
in the house if I never had any. Just you 
think what kind of a woman she must have 
been to leave her home and come here bag 
and baggage to a strange man, and then 
try to pitch in and make herself at home. 
It isn’t natural. There isn’t a thing known 
about her either, who she was nor where she 
came from.” 

“Tt’s not as if it was only the woman that 
had to be accounted for,” said the pale cus- 
tomer who had spoken before. ‘‘There’s 
the man that asked Simon for directions 
how to get there earlier in the evening. He 
hasn’t been heard from since. And then 
there’s that awful-looking creature they 
tell about that Shadrach had been feeding. 
What’s been done with him?” 





“Murder will out,” said Hat. “Don’t 
tell me that that old fellow can wish ; 
woman as big as that off the premises with- 
out stirring out of his chair, because if yo 
do you'll only waste your breath.” 4 

Despite that trumpeting of common 
sense, the idea that Shadrach had spirited 
the woman away was rapidly gaining ground 
among the so-called ignorant. Diadama 
Grogan was one of the uncanny ones, a 
rapidly growing number, who had faith 
that Shadrach could invoke the powers of 
darkness. They pointed to the disappear- 
ance of his two prior wives. » 

What enlisted the sympathies of this 
camp was the clean nature of the crime, if 
crime it was. There was nothing messy 
about it. Nothing overturned. No eyi- 
dence of struggle. No blood. No feathers, 
Nothing but those hairpins, which showed 
that she had taken down her hair peace 
fully at least—there was some evidence te 
the effect that the kitchen was used “4 
a dressing room in cold weather—and be. 
yond that, only those heavy tracks whiel 
showed that Shadrach had come home alone 
and that nobody had left the house afte 
the alleged scream unless they had taker 
wing. Mr. Grogan had as eyewitness Mr 
Furlong, an entirely phlegmatic citizen, t 
back him up in his testimony to the tracks 

To be sure, there was a gap in thei 
knowledge of Shadrach’s doings on th 
fatal night up to the time when Grogan hac 
begun to spot the house. Zinie Shadd an 
others, haunters of the Tall Stove Club 
testified that he had left fairly early on tha! 
night. His enemies now said he had use 
the intervening time to dispatch the mys) 
terious stranger, whose presence here mus) 
be thought to have some sinister bearing 0) 
Shadrach’s fortunes surely. He might hay 
used this interim as well to spirit away th 
unfortunate being, still half a myth, wh) 
was said to have depended on his charity. 

Be that as it might, the tracks of thos 
Australian boots were evidence enough tha| 
he had come home himself intact and alone 
indeed by the fresh look of them he ha 
apparently stolen into the house on on| 
side while Grogan was watching it fror 
the other. The wooden fish at which h 
had been carving had dropped out of hi 
pocket a dozen paces or so from the ston 
sill and this had been accidentally exc 
vated. 

Where had he been coming from? Ut 
luckily there was no way of knowing thi’ 
On seeing how these tracks led and thi) 
there were no others, Grogan and Furlor| 
had rushed back into the house, makir 
sure that the woman or her remains mu 
be within the four walls. When by degree’ 
after accounting for every cubic foot | 
space under that roof, they came to tl 
somewhat ghastly conclusion that tl! 
woman was not in the house at all, thoug 
Grogan had seen her through the kitche 
window and though new-fallen snow wou| 
seem certainly to betray her egress— 
egress there had been—by that time ar) 
newed fall of snow had quite obliterated t]) 
tracks of Shadrach and they were balked | 
that direction as in every other. 

Yet something must be found to go 0 
That was Shadrach’s claim and so mui 
was conceded by his prosecutors. He 
otherwise would they have a leg to stat 
on if they brought him into court? T} 
woman had not been found in the hous) 
Their own officers would be forced to testi! 
against them on the pofht as to wheth| 
Shadrach or anyone else had gone out of t} 
house on that particular occasion. T? 
woman was missing. That was true. S$? 
had screamed. That was Grogan’s tes; 
mony. ) 

“You would any of you feel cheap ) 
hang on Simon Grogan’s testimony,” Wi 
Shadrach’s comment. 

This chance remark pointed the way 0 
of such an impasse. Citizens who felt t 
force of it began to circulate a whisper th! 
Grogan knew more of this affair than 
would say or had said at any rate. Soi 
of the authorities, it was said, were-waki 
up to the fact that a good deal of t! 
freakish case would have to rest ont 
depositions of the night watchman. F! 
long was witness to the tracks of Shadrai 
yes; what did these tracks in and of the 
selves say, more than that the old maru 
had returned home in good season? 

But the woman had screamed. Ah, t 
Grogan alone had heard this scream. 
he heard it? The rumor that he had be 
sweet on Shadrach’s wife gained grout 
That he had haunted the place lately ¥ 
admitted; he had given out that this ¥ 

(Concluded on Page 124) 
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Miulk—hours fresh, not days old 


OW often have you 
sighed as you lifted 
the milk bottle and 
thought of the milk 
the farmer’s family 
enjoys? How gladly 
you would have 
used it if you could 
get it. 

And now that the 
coupon below will bring you milk with all 
its country freshness and flavor, you will 
soon be using more than ever before. 

Milk is % water and } solids (solids 
that make butter, cheese, etc.). We re- 
move the water and leave the 14 milk- 
solids in white powder form. 

Klim, milk in powdered form, has 
put old-fashioned country milk back 
into the home. 

Not only that, but Klim has again 
made milk the most convenient and 
economical of foods. Fresh rich milk 
is now within the reach of all. 

Klim, which is rich, pure, fresh 
powdered milk, takes away all your 
~milk worries. The family Klim sup- 
ply is a/ways waiting in a can on the 
pantry shelf along with the sugar and 
the coffee. Think what that means 
to you. You are not affected by the 
inconvenience of a delivery service. 

You face no forbidding array of awkward 
receptacles. 

You soon forget the 
ice man and Jack Frost. 

You have no waste 
through souring. Klim 
will keep many months. 

You avoid all danger 
of taint, impurities, or 
infection. 

You may buy it by 
the pound and use it 
by the spoonful as de- 
sired, without the obligation of buying a quart 
when you wish to use only half that amount. 

You get milk hours fresh—not days old. 

You are relieved of the dozen little annoy- 
ances that have always made your milk supply 
a responsibility. 

Klim in general puts your milk supply on a 
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sounder, more convenient, more 
healthful, and more economical basis 
than it has ever been before. 

Remember these points: 

Klim is reduced to powdered form 
without cooking or without chang- 
ing its nutritive value or flavor. 

Nothing is added to milk to make 
Klim. Nothing is taken away but water. 

Milk with the water removed is K/im. 

Klim with the water replaced is Mik. 

Klim is uniform in quality no matter what 
the season or climate may be. 

Because Klim is milk that is absolutely pure 
—it is a delicious drink, appetizing, and whole- 
some. It is the most nourishing of all foods. 
Let every member of the family have it, from 
the baby up. Use it in tea, coffee, and cocoa. 

Send the coupon for Trial order. 
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Use Klim Brand Skimmed Milk for all of 
the many cooking dishes that depend upon 
milk—such as candy, pastry, puddings, soups, 
sauces, and gravies. 

You cannot use too much pure, fresh milk. 
Too many in the past have been forced to use 
too little—but that day is gone by. 

Klim is not sold in bulk—it comes only in 
1-Ib., 214-Ib., and 5-lb. sealed cans. 

Learn more about Klim. Send for FREE 
Booklet, “The Wonderful Story of Powdered 
Milk.” 


Mail Coupon Today—Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


Send the coupon and one dollar and twenty- 
five cents ($1.25) for a pound of KLIM Brand 
Powdered Whole Milk (Full Cream) and a 
pound of KLIM Brand Powdered Skimmed 
Milk. This makes 4 quarts of Whole Milk 
(Full Cream) 
and 5 quarts of 
Skimmed Milk 
—9 quarts for 
pile25y It is sold 
under an abso- 
lute guarantee 
of satisfaction or 
money refunded. 

Ask also for 
special proposi- 
tion for Neighborhood Distributors. Mail 
Coupon TODAY! 








HOSPITAL SANTO TOMAS, Panama, * 
: December 10, 1919. 
My dear Mr. Beck: 

During the recent shortage of milk in the Canal Zone, the Santo 
Tomas Hospital, Panama, R. de P., purchased and used approxi- 
mately 300 pounds of Klim powdered milk. In this connection I 
desire to express to you my perfect satisfaction with the prepara- 
tion. Before using Klim it was analyzed in our laboratory to deter- 
mine the state and percentage of the essential milk components present. 
This examination showed them to be present in an amount equivalent 
to that found in any rich cow’s milk, as well as being unchanged in 
vital or nutritional quality. 

After a thorough trial of Klim, I am of the personal opinion that 
it is the most sanitary, convenient, and economical Milk Powde1 
obtainable, furnishing in the best possible form a perfect substitute for 
the fresh product. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) EDGAR M. BOCOCK, 
Major Medical Corps, U. S. Army, Superintendent. 





MERRELL- SOULE COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 


CANADIAN MILK PRODUCTS LTD., Toronto 


Production in 1919— 26,000,000 pounds, 
equivalent to 125,000,000 quarts 


This can This can 

makes 4 makes 5 

quarts of 4 L: quarts of 
whole 5 i> SKIMMED MEK: 4 skimmed 
milk ] eer ELON milk 





(3) 
Merrell-Soule Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Enclosed find One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents ($1.25)— 
(check, money order, or currency accepted), for which send me 

1 Ib. Package of Klim Powdered Whole Milk (Full Cream) and 

1 lb. Package of Klim Powdered Skimmed Milk. 


It is understood that this quantity when restored to fluid form, 
according to directions, will produce 4 quarts of full cream milk 
and 5 quarts of skimmed milk, 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
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(Concluded from Page 122) 
for the purpose of spying out Shadrach in 
some evil doing. Was it actually to make 
love to Shadrach’s wife? The old fellow 
very often retired early after taking a pint 
of water for a heart palpitation that afflicted 
him. Opportunity would not be lacking. 

Then there was the mysterious stranger. 
But perhaps the watchman had manufac- 
tured that tale, too, out of whole cloth. No 
one else remembered seeing such a man. 
Had Grogan introduced this figure to supply 
a possible motive for Shadrach’s action? 

It was Furlong himself who let fall the 
one remark that was needed to crystallize 
this theory—to the effect, namely, that 
Grogan had been running at top speed 
away from the house when he had fallen in 
with him. Those whose tongues wagged at 
both ends and in the middle now said: 
“Suppose he had met the woman by ap- 
pointment, had entreated her to fly with 
him, had at last in blind rage at her ob- 
duracy struck her to the ground, fancied 
her dead, borne her limp body to the Gut, 
cast her into those seething black waters, 
the trend of whose deeper current was 
oceanward at that hour?”’ 

Assume this, and these impossible facts 
ceased to be impossible. Shadrach return- 
ing home, delayed by what cause soever, 
quite naturally finds that there is no one 
there. But at a distance from the house 
Grogan, flying in insensate fear, stumbling, 
falling, picking himself up half blind, only 
turned back when meeting Furlong. Was 
there nothing suspicious in that? 

So it came about that on the evening of 
the third day the deputy sheriff touched 
Grogan on the shoulder and said briefly, 
““You’re wanted, Sim.” 

The faint set against the wretched night 
watchman became a raging torrent. He 
was taken into the Tall Stove Club and his 
left hand linked to Shadrach’s right. 

‘Misery loves company,” said Shadrach 
blandly. ‘‘So it’s been a case of the pot 
calling the kettle black.” 

But for the first time since the competi- 
tion had begun he was outdone, outskilled 
in his mysteriousness. Grogan, if he had 
only been in the position to enjoy it, held 
the palm. People were going round telling 
one another that the night watchman, red- 
handed though he might be, was deeper 
than he had been given credit for. 

‘‘He’s a deep one,” they said wonder- 
ingly. They commented favorably on his 
marvelous presence of mind in inventing 
that scream on the spur of the moment, in 
leading the hounds of the law astray, turn- 
ing aside any mistrust Furlong might have 
had by leading him back to the house, rely- 
ing on the known mysteriousness of old 
Shadrach to throw the whole population 
off the scent. 

But alas, these murmurs of admiration 
and mystification were lost on the unlucky 
Grogan. He had paid too dear for the repu- 
tation he had wooed so long. By what 
irony was it that he found himself here 
manacled to the very man against whose 
uncanny powers he had pitted himself? 
His brain was confused, but his heart 
throbbed with the injustice. 

““As God lives, gentlemen, I’m an inno- 
cent man!” he cried over and over to the 
thronging members of the club. There was 
a record attendance. ‘‘There’s a conspiracy 
against me for only doing my duty,’ he 
added. ‘‘Why, I needn’t have gone near 
the house! I had half a mind to give it the 
go-by as it was. I could have played off 
deaf. I wasn’t born yesterday.” 

“Conspiracy,” muttered a voice. ‘“‘That’s 
what they all come to. It’s a sign of mad- 
ness. Anybody’s mad, I say, that murders 
in cold blood.”’ 

“They say now there’s madness in his 
family,” uttered Zinie Shadd. ‘‘He has an 
uncle that died in an asylum- and another 
way back somewhere that chewed glass.” 

“That steam trawler is dragging the Gut 
now, I understand,” said old Rolls Stilphin. 
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Shadrach began to see that his mystery 
was passing into the body of the man to 
whom he was chained. He could not re- 
sign himself to that. He gave a slant look 
at Grogan and said slowly: ‘‘They seem 
pretty cocksure of having got the right man 
at last, Simon.”’ 

The watchman quailed and glared at 
Shadrach wildly. He had beat his brains 
for a solution of those impossible facts, for 
they were impossible, and that he knew as 
well as he knew the fact of his own inno- 
cence. 

They were impossible, yet they were 
true. What were facts? What was the 
world under the jugglery of this old devil? 

And suddenly he believed. He was con- 
verted. He had faith, utter faith in Sha- 
drach’s powers. He overthrew his common 


sense. He humiliated his detective in- 
stinects. He took stock in the fourth di- 
mension. 


The touch of that uncanny hand had sent 
impulses streaming through his body which 
left him quivering, convinced. Shadrach 
had spirited her away. He had wafted her 
away through the walls of that house with- 
out so much as splintering a lath or displac- 
ing one cedar shingle. 

Grogan strained forward like a mad- 
man. He threw himself at Shadrach’s feet, 
breathing like a leaky bellows and yelling: 
“‘Shadrach, I believe you! I believe you 
are telling me the truth!” 

Captain Sills elevated his brows in tri- 
umph. 

““What have I told you?” he inquired in 
that soft voice. He looked deeply down 
and next flung a blazing look broadcast 
like an ember at a pack of wolves. ‘‘Don’t 
jump to conclusions,” he said, raising his 
manacled hand and Grogan’s limp one with 
it. ‘I can’t so much as take a bone out of 
a woman’s throat, if you can believe what 
you hear.” 

“T was wrong about that too,”’ said Gro- 
gan, groveling. ‘‘I never sized you upright. 
Never!” 

“Don’t you knuckle under to him,” 
shouted old Rolls Stilphin. 

“‘Shadrach,”’ shrieked Grogan, “‘if I have 
done you any wrong I am sorry. for it! 
Don’t see me hanged! You conjured the 
woman out of the house. Conjure her 
back—here—if it ain’t for more than five 
seconds.” 

“Fair enough,” said old Rolls Stilphin. 
Others of that faction nodded their heads. 

Shadrach was thrown into confusion by 
these words. He blinked as if he had been 
struck a blow in the face, for this was really 
more than he had bargained for. Believers 
and unbelievers alike, they had been mel- 
lowing toward him all the evening, strolling 
out among the pillars of the temple and 
finding comfort in a bottle of hundred proof. 
What was now their temper? 

Though nothing had been expected of 
him, everything had been believed of him. 
He had power to make nothing out of 
something. Solid things curled away like 
mist to his potent breath. Not even the 
arrest of Grogan had altered this profound 
conviction among his fellow citizens that 
somewhere at the back of that old head he 
harbored strange fleets and was a wonder 
worker. 

And now the very believers were going 
to be the death of him by making this in- 
sane demand for further miracles. They 
clamored for a demonstration. Zinie Shadd, 
the most fervent of them, applied himself 
to the hundred proof again, gathered his 
courage like legs under him for a leap and 
was warmest in seconding that plea. 

They crowded about, urging. Wrapped 
in this obsession, they none of them heard 
the outer door swing on its hinges or the 
warning jangle of a bell at the back of the 
shop which that movement gave rise to. 

“‘Don’t hurry me,’”’ muttered Shadrach. 
“All at the proper time.” 

But the words were lost in his beard. 
The blue light had gone out of those grottoes 
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where his eyes were socketed. He looked 
all at once incredibly forlorn. 

The miserable night watchman took Sha- 
drach’s beard in tremulous fingers, whisper- 
ing, ‘‘You can do it, Shadrach.”’ 

The old wonder worker raised his head 
slowly. 

“Tt ain’t in the man to do it,’”’ said Gus 
Brann, that hoarse breather. ‘‘ Don’t tell 
me the age of miracles is here again, Flesh 
and bone is flesh and bone, I say. Why, 
look here 8 

The words died on his lips. A change 
had come over Shadrach. A darkening of 
the brow, a blazing of the eye, a leering 
of infernal powers over the threshold of the 
brain. He stood up stiffly, dragging Grogan 
with him. He seemed to roll back those 
cobwebbed walls with a look and send those 
fat oily pillars of the temple of gossip 
reeling. 

His brows rose, four deep wrinkles struck 
across the parchment of his forehead, he 
raised his free hand, the thumb and re- 
maining finger curved uncannily, in the 
motion proper to a conjuror. 

““Convince yourselves!” he cried in a 
great voice, staring past them hollow-eyed. 

They whirled in their tracks and were 
turned to stone. 

The woman herself was standing there! 
Hatless, her coat thrown open, the splendid 
tawny hair hanging past her cheeks un- 
tidily! The very woman, to the life, in the 
flesh, an apparition! She had floated there 
between two mighty upended rolls of red 
linoleum and now stood in all her three 
dimensions, complete in every part. They 
saw past her, they saw all round about her. 

“‘He’s done it now!” howled Zinie Shadd. 
He crowded back against the wall. 

Such moments are what have made his- 
toric conjurors. Had the woman now dis- 
appeared or even evaporated Shadrach’s 
name would have stood forever in the land. 
But she did not evaporate. There was 
nothing volatile about her. Instead she 
came into their midst, wordless, but flesh 
and blood beyond a doubt. And next they 
saw a monstrous shadow disengage itself 
behind her. This, too, solidified, came into 
the light, propelled itself along the flooring 
with a queer shuffling, rising and falling 
gait like a seal. 

This being, they saw at once, could be 
no other than Shadrach’s familiar demon. 
He was not equipped with a snout, but in 
other ways he was much as they had pic- 
tured him. It was reserved for Grogan 
himself to remark his most illuminating 
feature—his feet. They were shod—a 
glance verified it—in a pair of those cele- 
brated Australian boots of Shadrach’s. But 
this was not all. 

“The old faker!” yelled Grogan. ‘‘Look 
there! Look there, I tell you! There’s your 
answer! The man is bumblefooted!”’ 

His nose pointed one way and his toes 
the other. 





“Hat says there’s an explanation for 
everything, and I don’t know but what she 
is right,’’ Mr. Furlong said to his wife in 
unraveling the mystery for her. ‘That 
queer fish would have to have his feet 
screwed up one-half turn to make him like 
a human being. Well, come to sift it down, 
he carried her out. of the house on his 
shoulders, and where he was going out heel 
foremost it looked to Sim and me like he 
was going back into the house. Now ain’t 
that something huge?”’ 

“‘Where’d this creature come from?” 
said his wife. 

“Tt seems he come off one of them ships 
that was in here icing up a while ago while 
Mrs. Shadrach was away visiting her rela- 
tions. They plagued him about his bumble- 
feet and he come ashore discouraged with 
mankind. He got more bashful too when 
he see that Shadrach would humor him and 
he lived a spell out in the pines and had his 
food set out on a stump for him in a tin 
basin. Well, say, he was so shy that she 
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had never caught sight of his coat tails oy 
in that brush. Then it come on winter ang. 
he come back to the woodshed and Sha. 
drach told his wife to keep out of that if she 
valued her good looks.” 

“Still that don’t account for that stranger 
they had got out there.”’ ‘ 

‘‘Well, that’s the fun of it,”’ said Furlong, 
brightening. ‘‘That feller was the woman’s 
first husband. Seems she thought he was) 
dead, but she had got wind lately of his 
turning up and when she see Grogan going | 
through them queer motions of his she) 
made up her mind she was-going to be 
jailed for a bigamist. , 

‘‘Course she was all broken up, and she 
broke down and told Shadrach that the 
police were watching the house and that 
her first husband was alive and a whole 
budget of news like that. It warn’t strictly 
news to Shadrach, because he had had a 
talk with the feller personally and had him 
waiting down under the piling of the old’ 
grain mill. He’d been sitting there all the 
evening, wiring that skeleton together and 
thinking how to get her down there to him) 
without too much fuss; and before he 
could make up his mind she looked out the 
window and said the police were on that) 
side of the house already—you know, cry-| 
ing and taking on. So then the old feller 
opened the woodshed door and there stood 
Tricks, heels foremost. Well, that was 
where she squealed.” 

“‘Mysorrows!”’ said Mrs. Furlong. ‘‘Who 
wouldn’t?” 

‘‘She says now she thought as much ag 
could be that that old tartar was going to 
punish her for being a bigamist; and the 
joke of it was he figured it out that he 
didn’t have time to explain, with the police 
that close. So he shut her mouth the best 
way he could and old Tricks slung her over 
his shoulder like a sack of meal and out 
they went and didn’t leave a trace, unless 
you count that wooden fish she had grabbed 
up off the table, and she dropped that out- 
side. They all three got away in an old 
dory that had been tied up under the grair 
mill, but as soon as old Tricks there learned 
what a pickle Shadrach was in on account 
of the woman being missing he come back 
with her. I ain’t saying she warn’t willing 
They gave the other fellow the slip. I 
turns out they are both mighty fond o! 
Shadrach.” 

“‘And do you mean to sit there and tel 
me,’’said Mrs. Furlong incredulously, “thai 
that old idiot was actually going to be foo 
enough to go to the gallows to save tha’ 
woman from being arrested as a bigamist’ 
I gave him credit for more sense.” 

“Tt turns out he thinks a lot of her,’ 
said Furlong. ‘‘The fact is, he ain’t th 
man he’s been painted altogether.” 

“‘T should say not!” said Mrs. Furlon; 
acidly. 

‘‘He’s been sitting there sparring fo 
time and making a monkey out of thi 
county attorney and everybody concerned 
just so they could get away clear.” 

Their attention was attracted to th 
street outside by a violent fit of coughin; 
there. They looked through the window 
Old Diadama Grogan was going past, ben 
double, fingering her lean throat. 

“‘Tt’s too bad in a way things fell outa 
they did,” said Furlong in thoughtful mood 
“That poor old feller has lost the respect 0 
this community sure, now the cat is out 0) 
the bag. Why, even old Diadama there ha 
lost confidence in him and she is roun 
town hacking and coughing worse than eve 
and saying she can feel that bone now i 
her throat as big as an anchor.” 

‘And you can’t blame her,’ said hi 
wife—‘‘any man that will impose on other, 
as he has.”’ She added contemptuously 
“* After this I’ll never believe he made awa 
with those first two wives of his. There’ 
just some such foolish little reason to ac 
count for them—if we could only know it. 

“Yes, I expect it’s all nothing,” agree 
Mr. Furlong sadly. 








With an intense, 
blue flame, odorless, 
smokeless, close up 
under the cooking. 
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HE Florence Oil Cook Stove is a 

step forward in lessening kitchen 
duties. Burns kerosene, the cheapest of 
fuel. No smoke, no soot, no ashes. 
Bakes, cooks, and roasts evenly and 
thoroughly without overheating the 
kitchen or the cook. 


Raise the chimney and touch a lighted 
match to the asbestos kindler—in a few 
minutes you get an intense, clean, hot 
blue flame close under the cooking. Turn 


More Heat—Less Care 


e 





the lever handle to the proper place on 
the indicator dial and the flame auto- 
matically adjusts itself to intense, 
medium, or simmering heat. No wicks to 
trim, or valves to leak. Oil supply is 
always in sight in the glass bull’s-eye of 
the tank. The Florence is easy to use, 
easy to keep clean, and is safe. 


Your dealer will show you how easily 
the Florence Oil Cook Stove works, and 
why it means more heat and less care. 


Write for a free copy of illustrated booklet 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE COMPANY, 336 School St., Gardner, Mass. 


Makers of Florence Oil Cook Stoves (1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 burners), Florence Tank Water Heaters, Florence 
Portable Baking Ovens, Florence Oil Heaters 


‘ Made and sold in Canada by M‘Clarys, London, Canada 
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had a Lion’s Hear 









would you be more powerful? No, you would be dead. The force of a lion’s 
heart valves would burst your arteries by an over pressure of blood. 


Overcharging by the generator has a similar fatal effect upon your storage battery, the 
electric heart of your car. If the generator recharges the battery at too high a rate, you 
will presently discover that your battery is ‘‘no good” and wonder why. Probably you 
will blame the battery maker. 


Wear and weather affect generator recharging. Find out from the agency who sold 
you your car what the correct charging rate should be. Any Prest-O-Lite Service 
Station will also advise you how to get overcharging waste corrected and save you much 
trouble and expense. 


The Prest-O-Lite engineering department sees that this charging rate is correct on all 
of the many leading makes of cars equipped with Prest-O-Lite batteries at the factories. 
Thus the Prest-O-Lite Company helps car manufacturers and motor car users to get the 
full life service of the Prest-O-Lite storage battery. 


Back of this lion of a battery is a growing service organization of more than two thousand 
Prest-O-Lite Service Stations stretching across the continent, which extend courteous 
service and make efficient repairs. Each is a “life-saving station” at the command of all 
motorists no matter what make of battery is used. 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc., 30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Eighth and Brandon Streets, San Francisco In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
PBS 






Prest-O-Lite 
StorageBattery 
“a size for every cor” 
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There never was and never 
will be a neater handier more 
efficient article foraman to 
own than The Little Barber 
in a Box. Costs $12°-Lasts a 
lifetime.-Sold the world over. 


Extra Radio Blades 
6 for 40¢ 


American Safety 
Razor Corporation 


Makers of the famous 
Ever-Ready Shaving, Brushes 


Factories: 


New York- Brooklyn -Toronto-London 
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THE ANTHOLOGY OF ANOTHER 
TOWN 


(Continued from Page 14) 


and all Mrs. Sayer got was enough to 
take her and the children to some rela- 
tions she had back East. In accusing Milt 
of being stingy people used to say he was 
rich, which made the story better, but he 
really hadn’t anything to speak of. Law- 
yer Ege made a complete search, but 
found little. Mrs. Sayer always thought 
she would get a good deal of alimony, and 
Lawyer Ege had promised her at least forty 
dollars a month to live on. But Lawyer 
Ege couldn’t squeeze blood out of a turnip 
and about all Mrs. Sayer actually got was 
freedom. She said her relations had always 
wanted her to leave him and that she only 
hesitated because of the children. Besides, 
she feared that if she ever left Milt he 
would go to the devil. 

But Milt didn’t miss his family as much 
as Mrs. Sayer thought he would. He took 
some of his meals at the restaurant, but 
mainly lived at home. He turned the mule 
in on the mortgage, as mules were high 
that year, and got rid of his hogs, as he 
said that living alone he could buy bacon 
cheaper than he could raise it. The money 
he gave his wife he had raised by increas- 
ing the mortgage on his house and, to the 
surprise of everybody, he paid the interest. 
As he no longer had children he got rid of 
pups and one day shot his dogs because 
they had eaten his big Langshan roosters. 
Altogether Milt improved and was better 
natured. He was even known to attend 
the band concerts at City Park and once he 
called on a neighbor in the evening to sit 
a while. A few of the neighbor women, 
knowing he must long for home cooking, 
invited him to an occasional meal and he 
acted politer than they expected he would. 

Two of the older boys came to see their 
father in course of time and, to the sur- 
prise of everybody, remained with him. 
Mrs. Sayer occasionally wrote to her old 
neighbors asking if Milt had gone to the 
devil yet, but he actually seemed to be 
traveling the other way. He even went to 
the banker and arranged to send his former 
wife a small allowance. He wasn’t com- 
pelled to do this, but said he was better 
satisfied to do it. 

The improved manners of Milt Sayer 
actually became the talk of the town dur- 
ing one hot-weather period when there was 
a lull and porch parties talked of little else 
that summer. He had always paid his 
debts after a fashion, but he became 
prompt and an old junk shop he owned 
started to make money. There was even 
a contest between the banks over his ac- 
count, and when the State Savings won 
over the First there was some criticism 
of the methods employed by the winner. 
One day a man who knew Milt rather 
better than the rest of us said to him: “I 
suppose that now you are single you'll be 
taking notice again.” 

But Milt didn’t seem to be amused. He 
became serious and said something about 
his better nature being roused. People 
didn’t understand that remark for a time, 
but admitted it was true. Wherever he 
went you saw one or both of his sons and 
they improved as much as their father. 
Both were doing well in school and during 
the summer vacation they worked round 
the junk shop. 

It was along in the winter following the 
summer when Milt was the town’s sensa- 
tion and about a month after he said his 
better nature was roused when he did the 
most surprising thing. He arrived one eve- 
ning on 38, the accommodation train, ac- 
companied by his former wife, to whom he 
had been remarried the day before. About 
all he would say in explanation was that 
he thought he would like it rather better 
that way; and after that people dropped 
him, except that they watched narrowly 
to see how the experiment came out. Some 
thought they would get along all right 
since Milt’s better nature had been roused, 
but others had their doubts. 


John Davis 


HERE is no better young man in town 

than John Davis. He is polite, reliable 
and reads good books. Indeed when he 
went on his wedding journey he took a 
Bible with him. 

It was a praiseworthy thing to do, but 
many people laughed over the incident. 


Indeed, some of the young people say they 
heard the bride herself laugh about it. 


Hon. Martin Holbrook 


tee years ago Martin Holbrook was a 
member of Congress and has been proud 
of it ever since. But people do not remem- 
ber his efforts in their behalf. About all 
they say of his experience at the Capitol is: 

“You wouldn’t think that man had been 
in Congress, would you?” 


Ans Whitcomb 


HEN I was a boy of thirteen or four- 

teen years old Ans Whitcomb, the 
tombstone man, asked me to drive out in 
the country to see if Squire Newcomb would 
take a monument they had been dickering 
over. It seems the old squire wanted the 
monument—if at all—by the twenty-eighth, 
the anniversary of his wife’s death, and as 
Ans talked to me on the fourteenth he had 


to know about it, as several days would be’ 


required to cut the dove and the lettering. 
So he said he would give me a dollar and 
let me take his horse and buggy if I would 
drive out and see. 

Squire Newcomb didn’t say in so many 
words that he wouldn’t take the tomb- 
stone; he said he would see Ans about it, 
or something else that made me believe in 
connection with my friendship for Ans and 
my optimism that it would be all right. 

I didn’t like to have Ans waste his dollar 
or return from a fruitless errand, so my 
reply caused Ans to go ahead and finish 
the tombstone. I felt a little queer when I 
saw him working on it, but I was always 
too optimistic and really believed the old 
squire would take the tombstone after the 
design they had talked over was complete. 

It turned out that Squire Newcomb had 
actually bought a tombstone of another 
agent before I went out there, and I felt so 
mean about it that it was a relief when Ans 
moved away. I was never able to see him 
without feeling guilty, though I was really 
only optimistic when I deceived him. 

The experience taught me a lesson. I 
cross my t’s and dot my i’s now in con- 
versation as well as in letters. I am neither 
optimistic nor pessimistic. 


Mart Towne 


ONCE knew a man named Mart Towne, 

who was wasting away withillness. Meet- 
ing him one day, I suggested a remedy. 

““T can’t try your suggestion for some 
time,” he replied in a weak voice—‘“‘so 
many others are in ahead of you.” 

The man died before he got round to my 
remedy. Here was a man who had had 
good advice for years, yet he grew thinner 
steadily and finally died with a great stock 
of good advice on hand he had been unable 
to try. 

Bill Hall 


MAN named James T. Oliver, who ad- 
vertises in the papers that he will raise 
money for various unnecessary public enter- 


prises for a per cent of the collections, lately | 


appeared here with the avowed purpose of 
raising ten thousand dollars in seven days. 

Oliver called on Bill Hall and found him 
busy, but Oliver impudently demanded that 
Mr. Hall listen to him. Hall was angered 
by this unusual demand, but finally sus- 
pended business as the nervy agent re- 
quired. Hall listened patiently while Oliver 
made his talk and then asked: ‘‘May I 
now say a word?”’ 

Oliver grudgingly consented and Hall 
said: ‘In the first place, I will give you 
nothing. In the second, I want to tell you 


that I regard you as the nerviest adven- | 
turer I have encountered in many years. | 
You depend upon your impudence, of | 
which you have a disgusting supply, to © 


carry you through; and I wish to add that 


if you are not out of this office in two sec- 
onds I will give you a whipping you will | 
I have been annoyed by | 
adventurers of your type until I am fight- | 


long remember. 


ing mad.” 

“Remember, sir,’ Oliver said, “‘that 
there are ladies present.” 

Oliver has two women helpers and these 
were with him. 


(Concluded on Page 130) 
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FOR GALVANIZING 


Iron and steel, metals that serve useful purposes in a thousand different 


ways, have one great weakness. They rust—and rust means rapid | 


deterioration and premature uselessness. 

But coat iron and steel with zinc and their life is indefinitely prolonged. 
_ Zinc, by protecting the wires, makes the telegraph and telephone 
possible. Zinc shields your ash can from its enemy—the weather. Zinc 
protects your wire fencing, your roofing and your gutters—all iron and 
steel products that are subjected to exposure. 

Zinc for galvanizing protects according to its quality. That is why 
Horsehead Zinc produced from the virgin ore of our famous Franklin 
Mines is so extensively used. 

This property is but one of a number owned and operated by this 
Company. Our zinc products are numerous, our experience broad, our 
spirit progressive. We serve many interests, giving to each every 
advantage of service and quality afforded by our extensive facilities and 
modern processes of manufacture. 

THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY, /60 Front Street, New York 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


CHICAGO: Mineral Point Zinc Company, 1111 Marquette Building 
PITTSBURGH: The New Jersey Zinc Co. (of Pa.), 1439 Oliver Building 


Manufacturers of Zine Oxide, Slab Zinc (Spelter), Spiegeleisen, Lithopone, Sulphuric 
Acid, Rolled Zinc Strips and Plates, Zine Dust, Salt Cake and Zine Chloride 


The world’s standard for Zinc products 
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(Concluded from Page 128) 

““My remarks refer to them as well as to 
you,” Bill said. “‘I am glad they are pres- 
ent to hear what I have to say.” 

Oliver replied with extracts from his big- 
gest talk and Bill hit him. Oliver struck 
back and Bill wiped the floor with him in 
spite of the screams of the lady assistants. 
Then Oliver was led to the door and thrown 
into the street. He spent five days in a 
hospital and says he will sue Bill for fifty 
thousand dollars damages. 

The local paper in speaking of the affair 
said: ‘Without discussing here the right or 
wrong of Mr. Hall’s action, it is only fair 
to say that it seems to be very popular. 
Mr. Hall is receiving hundreds of letters of 
congratulation.” 

I don’t mind confessing I sent one of 
those letters. 


Marie Taylor 


E BEGAN hearing of Marie Taylor’s 

art when she was seven years old. At 
that early day she could play a piano pretty 
well and many of us were compelled to 
listen when we didn’t care for it. Not that 
she wasn’t good—for a child—and from 
that day to this we have heard about the 
place she is entitled to fill in the musical 
world. 

Old Henry Taylor, her father, never took 
so much interest in Marie’s. art as did his 
wife, who was almost crazy on the subject. 
But old Henry somehow managed to raise 
money to pay for her lessons. When her 
piano teacher gave a recital we were all 
expected to buy tickets, because our town 
had never before had a prospect of occupy- 
ing a position in the public eye, and we 
knew Marie would play at least twice her- 
self and once with the teacher. 

When Marie was seventeen we began 
hearing that she really should have better 
instruction, as she had outgrown all the 
teachers at home; and then came the occa- 
sion when tickets sold at a dollar each. 
Not many were present for one cause or 
another, but Marie got off for the city. 
When she came back we were all expected 
to be interested in the improvement she 
had made under Bagalowski, who came 
home with her and played at her concert; 
and really we couldn’t see that he was very 
much better than Marie. Indeed, he was 
reported as saying that she should go 
abroad, which she soon did, her mother 
going with her. 

The going-abroad concert was not much 
of a success either. When the Taylors were 
leaving the hall they were all ill natured 
and old Henry spoke sharply to his wife as 
Maria, though we had all been given to 
understand that Marie had been named for 
her mother. 

There was considerable sympathy for 
old Henry Taylor, because of the manner 
in which he slaved and saved to pay the 
expense of the trip abroad. Doc Filson 
even went so far as to say that though 
most of the girls round town took lessons 
they knew when to stop. 

At the end of a year old Henry Taylor 
moved away. We were at liberty to be- 
lieve he was going to Paris, where his 
daughter was succeeding with her art, but 
he never said where he was going. 

We found out a few years later. Marsh 
Edson, who made a trip to Oklahoma to 
look at land, ran across them in a little 
town there, and Marie was giving lessons, 
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charging fifty cents an hour because she 
had studied abroad. 


Aunt Mahala 


HEARD to-day of the death of one of 

the most remarkable women I ever 
knew—my Aunt Mahala. This worthy 
woman spent her life in visiting round 
among her relatives. And she was unusual 
in this: Before they were ready for her to 
go at one house there was clamoring for her 
at all the others. The great event at our 
house when I was a boy was the arrival of 
Aunt Mahala, and though she did not have 
much herself she always managed to bring 
something for every member of the family. 
The older ones loved her as well as the chil- 
dren and no one in all of our vast connec- 
tion ever tired of her. She always had dates 
a year ahead. 

Aunt Mahala had no rights that she 
cared to assert and for that reason she en- 
joyed more rights than any woman I ever 
knew. She was willing to sleep on a pallet 
on the floor, but always had the best bed in 
the house. There was not a man in all our 
connection that would not take his team 
from the plow during the busy season and 
go after her. 

Aunt Mahala was a great lover of chil- 
dren. I remember that when she went to 
visit at Uncle John’s or Aunt Lib’s I heard 
soon after that there was a new baby at 
their house. Aunt Mahala was so fond of 
children that she always wanted to be the 
first to welcome them. If any of the grown 
people in the family met with an accident 
or had a severe sickness they were never 
satisfied that everything possible was being 
done until Aunt Mahala arrived and cried 
softly for a moment beside their bed. Then 
she would remove her things and in half an 
hour the patient would be much better. 
Whatever the trouble was, Aunt Mahala 
knew what to do. I used to think that 
whatever respect the neighbors had for our 
family was on account of Aunt Mahala. 
The neighbors wanted her to visit them, 
but we never could spare her. 

The letter informing me of her death 
said she went to bed in her usual health one 
night and was found dead in the morning. 
That was always Aunt Mahala’s way—she 
never wanted to make trouble. 


Joe Ward 


WAS lately making a little automobile 

journey and met Joe Ward, a high- 
priced man. We were passing through the 
town of Centerville and stopped a moment 
to inquire the road to Fairview. 

It happened that the man we addressed 
was Joe Ward himself, who said he was just 
about to leave for Fairview and would 
show us the way if we would give him a ride. 

So he sat beside the driver and turned 
round and told us about the farms we 
passed. He knew every farmer on the way; 
how his crops were turning out and many 
other interesting facts, for this man was a 
clerk in the New York Store in Centerville 
and had been so employed nine years. 

When we came to a crossroad he would 
say “‘Straight ahead” or “‘Turn to the 
right” to the driver and then tell us some- 
thing of interest about his work in the New 
York Store. It seemed he was a very popu- 
lar clerk; so popular, indeed, that the pro- 
prietor of the Boston Store, the principal 
opposition, had long wanted him. 
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“But I said to him frankly,” Joe Ward 
explained, ‘‘if you get me you'll have to 
pay a man’s wages. I’m no cheap skate. I 
was born over on Cow Creek and no citizen 
of that neighborhood would think of going 
to Centerville without trading with me.” 

“Here,” I thought, “is a very high-priced 
man.” 

I began wondering how much would in- 
duce him to leave the New York Store. 
And he proceeded to tell us—he couldn’t 
keep a secret. 

“Besides the pull I have on Cow Creek, 
my grandfather is the leading farmer out 
the Fairview way and everybody knows I 
control the best trade round Fairview. 
So I says to Persinger, of the Boston Store: 
‘If you get me you'll get the best, but you'll 
have to pay me. I’m human like every- 
body else; if you pay me I’ll work for you 
and do you all the good I can, but we 
might as well understand each other first as 
last—if you get me you'll have to pay me. 
I’m no amateur. If you get me you'll have 
to pay me twelve dollars a week.’” 

But it developed before we reached the 
next town that Persinger, of the opposition 
store, wouldn’t stand an innovation like 
that, so Joe Ward got out at Fairview and 
said he was going back next morning to re- 
sume his work at the New York Store. 


The Wittwer Boys 


\ K JE HAVE in this town a lodge known 
as the Central Protective Association. 
It originated among the farmers to dis- 
courage horse stealing, but nearly all the 
town men joined as a means of getting 
country trade. The meetings of the as- 
sociation are mainly devoted to oyster 
suppers in winter and ice-cream socials in 
summer and the initiation. The members 
do nearly everything to those who join. 

The work is supposed to be secret, but a 
smart country boy can describe the cere- 
monies of nearly every lodge in town. So 
the Wittwer boys, Doc and Orrie, knew 
what they were about when they concluded 
to become members. 

Word went round quietly that the Witt- 
wers were candidates on a certain night and 
they were given the full works with a few 
extra touches, as the Wittwers were known 
to be waggish themselves. 

When the exercises were finally over the 
Wittwer boys were called on for speeches 
in order to have more fun with them. Doe 
Wittwer was called on first and said he 
liked the order well enough, but that it 
seemed to him the Wittwers had been given 
the worst of it; that his name was second 
on the list of candidates, but he was com- 
pelled to wait in the anteroom three hours 
before being called out. He also expressed 
the opinion that the Wittwers were about 
as good as some others; that their notes 
were as highly regarded at the bank and 
their trade as much sought after at the 
stores. 

Orrie Wittwer also talked—without be- 
ing called on. He shared his brother’s re- 
sentment. Orrie Wittwer was rather more 
reasonable than his brother and was finally 
pacified by the president, but Doe Wittwer 
continued to talk about what he called a 
raw deal. The president said he was certain 
no disrespect had been purposely shown 
the Wittwers, but Doc said disrespect had 
been shown them—and quite gratuitously, 
he thought. When the president said they 
were now all brothers Doc replied that the 
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president should have thought of that 
when the Wittwers were being mauled by 
nearly a hundred others. Doce frankly con- 
fessed he was ill natured and not likely to 
get rid of it soon. 

Harvey Stone, an old member, finally 
interrupted and said with some heat that 
as the new member did not seem to be sat- 
isfied why didn’t he get out. Whereupon 
Doc Wittwer replied that possibly there 
was a gentleman present who could or 
would attempt to put him out. 

The president wildly waved his arms and 
demanded order; he called on all present 
to remember their pledges, for it seemed 
there was not only a gentleman present 
who thought he could put Doc Wittwer out 
but who was actually advancing for that 
purpose. 

The scene of merriment was thus sud- 
denly changed to one of terror, for Doe 
Wittwer put his right hand behind him and 
warned Harvey Stone to keep his distance. 
But as Mr. Stone did not keep his distance 
Doc Wittwer pulled a long pistol and fired. 
Harvey Stone fell, the lights went out and 
the shooting became general. 

Clarence Bradford thought he was the 
first brother to get out of the hall, but when 
he reached the street found that Henry 
Ward had preceded him, found the city 
marshal and was coming back with that 
official. Harvey Stone, whose business it 
was to fire blank cartridges at the floor 
when the lights went out, says he hit Tom 
Hart, who seemed to be crawling, with a 
paper wad, and then when he fired in the 
air to avoid hitting any other brother hit 
Sam Stevens, who seemed to be flying. 

It was all a joke. The Wittwer boys 
were getting even, but the old members 
did not know it and threaten to file charges 
against the new members. 


Sister 


I WENT into a dining car the other day 
and saw a father with a little daughter 
five or six years old—as pretty a child as I 
have ever seen. A meal in a dining car was 
a great event to Sister—I heard the father 
call her that—and so was the trip by rail- 
road train. But the child was as well 





behaved as a little girl should be, and a. 


nice little girl is about the best-behaved 
thing on earth when out in company. 

The manner in which Sister hung on her 
father’s words was very pretty. And daddy 
was very gentle with Sister and knew how 
to take care of her. 

As I passed out of the dining car I said 
to the man: “‘I want to congratulate you 
onthat baby. Ihavenever seen a nicer one.” 

And how he was pleased! A fine old boy 
was daddy. 

Later I met him in the parlor car and 
while Sister was taking her nap he said he 
had taken her little brother on a trip the 


| 


week before and now it was Sister’s turn. | 


The incident worth remembering on that 
particular journey was meeting the little 
girl and her father. They were going to see 
Sister’s Uncle George and her cousins, all 
of whom she loved; but when they arrived 
at their destination Sister was asleep. She 
hadn’t slept much the night before, proba- 
bly from thinking about the trip. ‘ 

Uncle George and two little boys were 


at the station to meet Sister, and when the | 


train departed the little angel was just get- 


na ee rn 


ting awake and all of them were laughing at _ 


her gently and affectionately. 
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More Life in Your Car 


Splitdorf Peened Piston Rings Installed— 
A Quick and Perfect Fit— 
Full Compression 30 Minutes After Installation 


Is your motor sluggish? Does it lack power? Waste oil? Smoke? 
Your piston rings are leaking. Have your repair man install Split- 
dorf Peened Piston Rings. He will recommend them because: 


The Splitdorf Peened Piston Ring is abso- adjusts itself to the cylinder wall. 

lutely compression-tight. Theunusualjoint Ten micrometer and gauge inspections on 
insures positive sealing at the opening. 4); dimensions and exhaustive tests ofresil- 
The peening of the outer surface makes _iency of the material make certain the posi- 
them perfectly round. tive perfection of each individual ring 
The machine turned (not ground) outer face before it is sealed in the sturdy carton for 
presents a yielding surface that quickly delivery to you. 







ee — Send for booklet, ‘‘The Story of the Piston Ring.” 
ERD NEWARK,N. J. 
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Your dealer can 
supply you with 
type of plug best 
suited to your 
engine. 









Splitdorf “Aero” Magneto 
with Enclosed Automatic 
Impulse Starter. 
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“Best for every purpose” 





























Only actual Glove photo- 
graphs are used in Grinnell 


Grinnell “Limp-Kuff” Driving Gloves oe 


An ideal motoring glove; with the snap of real style; light-weight; smooth- 
fitting; soft; easy; comfortable; the flexible limp-cuff keeps out wind, dust, 


rain or snow, and crumples down naturally on wrist. Snug strap fastener at 
wrist completes its handsomeness. 


Ask your dealer for the Grinnell Limp-Kuff and other Grinnell gloves. Whatever 
kind of glove you want, for driving, work, dress or play—for men, women or 
children, you'll find it among Grinnell styles. The Grinnell trade-mark is a sixty- 
four-year-old guarantee of quality. Write us for the 1920 Grinnell Glove Book. 


7a You Gey MorrisON-RICKER MFG. CoMPANY Established 
GRINNELL, Iowa, U. S. A. 





Copyright, 1920, by Morrison-Ricker Mfe. Company 
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‘Ignoring rarity, fineness, I sank to the 
idecorum of a frankly human grin. ‘In 
‘her words, Gertrude, Susan omitted so 
ttle, went so much too far that she actually 
‘reed you for once to get down to brass 
\eks!”’ 

'Gertrude frowned. ‘“‘She stripped her- 
Jf naked before a stranger—if that’s what 
yu mean.” 

|“With the result, Gertrude?”’ 

“Ah, that’s why I’m here—as a duty I 
ve myself. I’m bound to say my sus- 
icions were unjust—to Miss Blake at 
ast. I’ll even go beyond that a 
\“Careful, Gertrude! Evil communi- 
tions corrupt good manners.” 

“Ves,’”’ she responded ‘quickly, rising, 
they do—always; that’s why I’m not 
sre to stay. But all I have left for you, 
mbrose, is this: I’m convinced now that 
/one respect I’ve been quite wrong. Miss 
‘ake convinced me this morning that her 
tounding telegram had at least one merit. 
happened to be true. I should either 
‘e with you or set you free. I’ve felt this 
yself from time to time, but divorce, for 
any reasons ” She paused, then 
lded: ‘‘ However, it seems inevitable. If 
ju wish to divorce me you have legal 
‘ounds—desertion; I even advise it, and 
shall make no defense. As for your amaz- 
gward—make your mind quite easy about 
vr. If any rumors should annoy you 
‘ey’ ll not come from me. And I shall 
eak to Lucette.”” She moved to the door, 
jening it slowly. ‘‘That’s all, I think.”’ 
“Tt’s not even a beginning,” I cried. 
“Think of it rather as an ending,’ she 
jarmured. 

“Tmpossible! I—I’m abashed, Gertrude! 
that you propose is out of the question. 
‘hy not think better of returning here? 
ie heyday’s past for both of us. My 
‘eam—always a wild dream—is passing; 
id I can promise sincere understanding 
id respect.”’ 

‘“T could not promise so easily,’”’ said 
artrude; ‘“‘norso much. No; don’t come 
th me,” she added. “I know my way 
arfectly well alone.” 

‘Nevertheless, I went with her to the 
ont door, as I ought, in no perfunctory 
irit. It was more than a courteous habit; 
was a genuine tribute of admiration. I 
(mired her beauty, her impeccable bear- 
g, her frock, her furs, her intellect, the 
‘se and distinction of her triumph. She 
f{ me crushed; yet it was a privilege to 
ive known her—to have wooed her, won 
r, lost her; and now to have received my 
a de grace from her competent, disdain- 
lhands. I wished her well, knowing the 
ish superfluous. In this, if in nothing 
se, she resembled Susan—she did not 
sed me; she could stand alone. It was 
‘r tragedy, in the French classic manner, 
‘at she must. Would it also in another 
anner, in a deeper and—I can think of no 
ymelier word—more cosmic sense, prove 
‘be Susan’s? 

But my own stuffy problem drama, 
hether tragic or absurd, had now reached 
crisis and developed its final question: 
ti in the absence of Susan to stand at 








xXx 


(ROM her interview with Gertrude, Su- 
san went straight on to Phil’s rooms, 
xt even stopping to consider the possible 
‘oprieties involved. But five minutes be- 
re her arrival Phil had been summoned 
1 the Graduates Club to receive a long- 
stance call from his Boston publisher; 
id it was Jimmy Kane who answered her 
1ock and opened the study door. He had 
2en in conference with Phil on his private 
‘oblems and Phil had asked him to await 
s return. All this he thought it cour- 
‘ous to explain to the peach of a girl before 
m, whose presence at the door puzzled 
m mightily and whose disturbing eyes 
2Id his, he thought, rather too intimately 
id quizzically for a stranger’s. 
She could hardly be some graduate stu- 
ent in philosophy; she was too young and 
»o flossy for that. ‘“Flossy,” in Jimmy’s 
sonomical vocabulary, was a symbol for 
any subtle shades of meaning; it implied 
w any maiden it fitted an elegance not too 
did to be alluring, the possession of that 
omething more than the peace of God 
hich a friend told Emerson always en- 
ored her heart when she knew herself to 
e well dressed. Flossy—to generalize— 
‘mmy had not observed the women grad- 
ate students to be, though he bore them 
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no ill will. To be truly flossy was, after all, 
a privilege reserved for a chosen few, born 
to a certain circle which Jimmy had never 
sought to penetrate. 

One—and a curiously entrancing speci- 
men—of the chosen evidently stood watch- 
ing him now, and he wished that her entire 
self-possession did not so utterly imperil 
his own. 

What was she doing alone, anyway, this 
society girl—in a students’ rooming house— 
at Prof. Farmer’s door? Why couldn’t she 
tell him? And why were her eyes making 
fun of him—or weren’t they? His fingers 
went instinctively to his perhaps too hast- 
ily selected cravat. 

Then Susan really did laugh, but happily, 
not unkindly, and walked on in past him, 
shutting the door behind her as she came. 

“Jimmy Kane,” she said, “‘if I weren’t 
so gorgeously glad to see you again, I could 
beat you for not remembering.” 

“Good Lord!” he babbled. ‘“‘Why—good 
Lord! You’re Susan!” 

It was all too much for him; conceal- 
ment was impossible—he was flabber- 
gasted. Sparkling with sheer delight at his 
gaucherie, Susan put out both hands. Her 
impulsiveness instantly revived him; he 
seized her hands for a moment as he might 
have gripped a long-lost boy friend’s. 

“You never guessed I could look so— 
presentable, did you?’’ demanded Susan. 

“Presentable!’”” The word jarred on 
him, it was so dully inadequate. 

“T have a maid,” continued Susan de- 
murely. ‘‘Everything in Ambo’s house— 
Ambo is my guardian, you know; Mr. 
Hunt—well, everything in his house is a 
work of art. So he pays a maid to see that 
I am—always. I am simply clay in her 
hands, and it does make a difference. But 
I didn’t have a maid on Birch Street, 
Jimmy.” 

Jimmy’s blue eyes capered. This was 
American humor—the kind he was born to 
and could- understand. Happiness and 
ease returned with it. If Susan could talk 
like that while looking like that—vwell, 
Susan was there! She was all right. 

Within five minutes he was giving her 
a brief, comradely chronicle of the missing 
years, and when Phil got back it was to find 
them seated together, Susan leaning a little 
forward from the depths of a morris chair to 
follow more attentively Jimmy’s minute 
technical description of the nature of the 
steel alloys used in the manufacture of 
automobiles. 

They rose at Phil’s entrance with a 
mingling eager chatter of explanation. Phil 
later—much later—admitted to me that 
he had never felt till that moment how 
damnably he was past forty and how fatally 
Susan was not. He further admitted that 
it was far from the most agreeable dis- 
covery of a studious life. 

‘What do you think, Prof. Farmer,”’ ex- 
claimed Jimmy, “‘‘of our meeting again 
accidentally like this—and me not know- 
ing Susan! You can’t beat that much fora 
small world!” 

Phil sought Susan’s eye and was some- 
what relieved by the quizzical though de- 
lighted gleam in it. 

“Well, Jimmy,” he responded gravely, 
“truth compels me to state that I have 
heard of stranger encounters—less inevi- 
table ones at least. I really have.” 

“But you never heard of a nicer one,” 
said Susan. ‘‘Haven’t I always told you 
and Ambo that Jimmy would be like this?”’ 

“Sort of foolish?” grinned Jimmy with 
reawakening constraint. ‘‘I’ll bet you have 
too.” 

Susan shook her head, solemn and slow; 
but the corners of her mouth meant mis- 
chief. 

“No, Jimmy, not foolish; just—natural. 
Just—sort of—you.” 

At this point Jimmy hastily remembered 
that he must beat it, pleading what Phil 
knew to be an imaginary recitation. But 
he did not escape without finding himself 
invited to dinner for that very evening, 
informally of course—Susan suspected the 
absence of even a dinner coat—Phil would 
bring him. It was really Phil who accepted 
for him while Jimmy was still muddling 
through his thanks and toiling on to need- 
less apologies. j 

“If I’ve been too’’—he almost said 
“fresh,” but sank to—‘‘familiar, calling 
you by your first name, I mean—I wouldn’t 
like you to think—but coming all of a sud- 
den like this—what I mean is iy 





“Oh, run along!” called Susan gayly. 
“Forget it, Jimmy! You’re spoiling every- 
thing.”’ 

“That’s what I m-mean,” stammered 
Jimmy, and was gone. : 

“But he does mean well, Susan,’ Phil 
pleaded for him after closing the door. 

It puzzled him to note that Susan’s face 
instantly clouded; there was reproof in her 
tone. “That was patronizing, Phil. I 
won’t have anybody patronize Jimmy. 
He’s perfect.”’ 

Phil was oddly nettled by this reproof 
and grew stubborn and detached. ‘‘He’sa 
nice boy, certainly; and has the makings 
of a real man. I believe in him. Still— 
heaven knows!—he’s not precisely a sub- 
tle soul.” 

Susan’s brow had cleared again. ‘‘‘That’s 
what I m-mean!’”’ she laughed, mimicking 
Jimmy without satire, as if for the pure 
pleasure of recollection. “The truth is, 
Phil, I’m rather fed up on subtlety— 
especially my own. Sometimes I think it’s 
just a polite term for futility, with a dash 
of intellectual snobbishness thrown in, It 
must be saner, cleaner, healthier, to take 
life straight. 

‘And now, Phil dear,” she said, dismiss- 
ing the matter, as if settling back solidly to 
earth after a pleasantly breathless aérial 
spin, “‘I need your advice. Can I earn my 
living as a writer? I’ll write anything that 
pays, sol think I can. Fashion notes—any- 
thing! Sister and I’”’—“‘Sister” being 
Susan’s pet name for Miss Goucher—“‘are 
running away to New York on Monday— 
to make our fortunes. You mustn’t tell 
Ambo—yet; I'll tell him in my own way. 
And I must make my own way now, Phil. 
I’ve been a lazy parasite long enough—too 
long! So please sit down and write me sub- 
tle letters of introduction to any publishers 
you know. Maltby is bound to help me of 
course. You see, I’m feeling ruthless—or 
shameless; I shall pull every wire in sight. 
So I’m counting on The Garden Exquisite 
for immediate bread and butter. I did my 
first article for it in an hour when I first 
woke up this morning—just the smarty- 
party piffle its readers and advertisers seem 
to demand. 

“This sort of thing, Phil: ‘The poets are 
wrong as usual. Wild flowers are not shy 
and humble, they are exclusive. How to 
know them is still a social problem in Amer- 
ican life, and very few of us have attained 
this aristocratic distinction.’ And so on! 
Two thousand silly salable words—and I 
can turn on that soda-water tap at will. 
Are you listening? Please tell me you don’t 
think poor Sister—she refuses to leave me, 
and I wouldn’t let her anyway—will have 
to undergo martyrdom in a cheap hall bed- 
room for the rest of her days.” 

Needless to say, Phil did not approve of 
Susan’s plan. Heagreed with her that under 
the given conditions she could not remain 
with me in New Haven; and he com- 
mended her courage, her desire for inde- 
pendence. But Susan would never, he felt, 
find her true pathway to independence, 
either material or spiritual, as a journal- 
istic free lance in New York. He admitted 
the insatiable public thirst for soda water, 
but saw no reason why Susan should waste 
herself in catering to it. He was by no 
means certain that she could cater to it if 
she would. 

“You'll too often discover,’”’ he warned 
her, ‘‘that your tap is running an unmar- 
ketable beverage. The mortal taste for 
nectar is still undeveloped; it remains the 
drink of the gods.” 

“But,’”’ Susan objected, “I can’t let 


Ambo pay my bills from now on—I can’t! 


And Sister and I must live decently some- 
how! I’d like nothing better than to be a 
perpetual fountain of nectar—supposing, 
you nice old Phil, that I’ve ever really 
had the secret of distilling a single drop of 
it. But you say yourself there’s no market 
for it this side of heaven, which is where we 
all happen to be. What do you want me 
to do?” 

“Marry me.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be fair to you, dear.’ 

There was a momentary pause. 

“Then,” said Phil earnestly, “‘I want you 
to let Hunt—or if you can’t bring yourself 
to do that—to let me loan you money 
enough from time to time to live on simply 
and comfortably for a few years, while you 
study and think and write in your own 
free way—till you’ve found yourself. My 
nectar simile was nonsense, just as your 
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soda-water tap was. You have brains and a 
soul, and the combination means a shining 
career of some kind—even on earth. Don’t 
fritter your genius away in makeshift ac- 
tivities. Mankind needs the best we have 
in us; the best’s none too good. It’s a 
duty—no, it’s more than that—it’s a true 
religion to get that expressed somehow— 
whether in terms of action or thought or 
beauty. I know, of course, you feel this as 
I do and mean to win through to it in the 
end. But why handicap yourself so cruelly 
at the start?” 

Phil later told me that Susan, while he 
urged this upon her, quietly withdrew and 
did not return for some little time after he 
had ceased to speak. He was not even cer- 
tain she had fully heard him out until she 
suddenly leaned to him from her chair and 
gave his hand a grateful squeeze. 

“Yes, Phil,” she said, ‘‘it is a religion— 
it’s perhaps the only religion I shall ever 
have. But for that very reason I must 
accept it in my own way. And I’m sure— 
it’s part of my faith—that any coddling 
now will do me more harm than good. I 
must meet the struggle, Phil—the hand-to- 
hand fight. If the ordinary bread-and- 
butter conditions are too much for me, then 
I’m no good and must go under. I shan’t 
be frittering anything away if I fail. I 
shan’t fail—in our sense—unless we’re both 
mistaken and there isn’t anything real in 
me. That’s what I must find out first—not 
sheltered and in silence, but down in the 
scrimmage and noise of it all. If I’m too 
delicate for that, then I’ve nothing to give 
this world and the sooner I’m crushed out 
of it the better. Believe me, Phil dear, 
I know I’m right; I know.” 

She was pressing clenched hands almost 
fiercely to her breast as she ended, as if 
to deny or repress any natural longing for 
a special protection, a special graciousness 
oe security from our common taskmaster, 
ife. 

Phil admits that he wanted to whimper 
like a homesick boy. 


XXT 


USAN’S informal dinner for Jimmy that 
evening was not really a success. The 
surface of the water sparkled from time to 
time, but there were grim undercurrents 
and icy depths. Perhaps it was not so bad 
as my own impression of it, for I had a 
sullen headache pulsing its tiresome obbli- 
gato above a dull ground base of despair. 
Despair I am forced to call it. Never had 
life seemed to me so little worth the trouble 
of going on; and I fancy Phil’s reasoned 
conviction of its eternal dignity and import 
had become, for the present, less of a com- 
fort to him than a curse. Moods of this 
kind, howeyer ruthlessly kept under, in- 
fect the very air about them. They exude 
a drab fog to deaden spontaneity and choke 
laughter at its source. 

Neither Phil nor I was guilty of deliber- 
ate sulking; whether from false pride or 
native virtue we did our best—but our 
best was abysmal. Even Susan sank under 
it to the flat levels of made conversation, 
and poor Jimmy—who had brought with 
him many social misgivings—was stricken 
at table with a muscular rigor: sat stiffly, 
handled his implements jerkily, and ended 
by oversetting a glass of claret and blushing 
till the dusky red of his face matched the 
spreading stain before him. 

At this crisis of gloom, luckily, Susan 
struggled clear of the drab fog and saved 
the remnant of the evening—at least for 
Jimmy, plunging with the happiest effect 
into the junior annals of Birch Street till 
our heavier Hillhouse atmosphere stirred 
and lightened with Don’t-you-remember’s 
and Sure-I-do’s. And shortly after dinner 
Phil, tactfully pleading an unprepared 
lecture, dragged Jimmy off with him before 
this bright flare-up of youthful reminis- 
cence had even threatened to expire. 
Their going brought Susan at once to my 
side with a stricken face of self-reproach. 

“Tt was so stupid of me, Ambo—this 
dinner. I’ve never been more ashamed. 
How could I have forced it on you to-night! 
But you were wonderful, dear—wonderful! 
So was Phil. I’ll never forget it.’”’ There 
were tears in her eyes. “‘Oh, Ambo,” she 
wailed, ‘“‘do you think I shall ever learn to 
be a little like either of you? I feel— 
abject.”’ Before I could prevent it she had 
seized my hand in both hers and kissed it. 
“Homage,” she smiled. 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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BikS! 


in Motor Transport 


ORE than 5000 White Trucks are used 

by concerns whose sole business is motor 
truck transportation. They are operated on 
established routes—express, freight, passenger 
—in every part of the country. 


In many cities White Trucks are the back- 
bone of the largest motor transport fleets. To 
farms and villages, to mining and lumber 
camps and oil fields, White Trucks bring 
rapid transit and quick communication. In 
our great National Parks they are the standard 
equipment for passenger and freight service. 

In this service, the mettle of a truck shows 
unmistakably. Steady operation on exacting 
schedules, over all kinds of roads in all kinds 


of weather, is an acid test of endurance. The 
trucks’ earning power is the only source of 
income. Every cent of operating cost is a 
direct charge against profits. None but the 
best trucks can do the work; only the most 
economical can fay. 


Owners in this field emphasize the “‘on 


time” dependability of White Trucks under 


all conditions, and their low cost of operation 
year after year. Mileage records are frequent, 
citing 100,000 to 300,000 miles, the trucks 
still doing a full day’s work. White Trucks go 
on working and earning long after the invest- 
ment has been charged off the books. They 
‘“‘do the most work for the least money.” 


The following are some of the representative concerns who operate large White fleets in 
motor transport service. These fifty companies own a total of more than L500 White Trucks 


Frank Parmelee Co. 


American Railway Express Co. 


A. L. Ammen Transportation Co. 
Akron Storage & Contracting Co. 


Anchor Cartage Co. 

Atlanta Baggage & Cab Co. 
Baltimore Transit Co. 

Black & White and Town Tax 
Boulevard Transportation Co. 
Canton Storage & Transfer Co. 
Cleveland-Akron Bus Line Co. 
Cleveland Transfer Co. 

Club Cab Corporation 
Columbus Transfer Co. 
Emerick Motor Bus Co. 

Owen H. Fay Livery Co. 
Fenway Garage Co. 

Glacier Park Transportation Co. 


Kennicott-Patterson Transfer Co. 


A: C. Marshall Co. 

Mesaba Transportation Co. 
C. W. Miller Transfer Co. 
H. W. Mollenauer & Brother 
Motor Terminals Co. 


Twenty Cities 
Nueva Caceres, P. I. 
Akron, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
New York City 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Canton, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
New York City 
Columbus, Ohio 
Bellefonte, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Boston, Mass. 
Glacier Park, Mont. 
Denver, Colo. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Hibbing, Minn. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Independence, Mo. 


Peninsula Rapid Transit Co. 


Pikes Peak Auto Co. 
Progressive Transfer Co. 


Pullman Taxicab Service Co. 


Quaker City Cab Co. 
P. Reardon, Inc. 


Rocky Mountain Parks Transp. Co. 
Salt Lake Transportation Co. 

San Francisco Drayage Co. 

Dennis Sheen Transfer Co. 


Smith & Hicks, Inc. 
Stewart Taxi Service Co. 
Tacoma Transit Co. 
Terminal Taxicab Co. 
Twin City Motor Bus Co. 
Union Transfer Co. 
White Bus Line, Inc. 
White Star Auto Line 
White Taxicab Co. 
White Transit Co., Inc. 
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| (Continued from Page 133) 
‘ It broke me utterly down. You will 
‘spare me any description of the next ten 
‘ninutes of childishness. Indeed you must 
spare me the details of our later under- 
standing; they are inviolable. It is enough 
to say that I emerged from it—for the 
>xperience had been overwhelming—with a 
ew spirit, a clarified and serener mind. 
My love for Susan was unchanged—yet 
holly changed. The paradox is exact. 
‘Life once more seemed to me good since 
she was part of it, and my own life rich since 
[| now knew how truly it had become a 
yortion of hers. She had made me feel, 
snow, that I counted for her—unworthy as 
{| am—in all she had grown to be and 
vould grow to be. We had shaped and 
vould always shape each other’s lives. 
There for the moment it rested. She would 
eave me, but I was not to be alone. 
| No; I was not to be alone. For even if 
she had died or had utterly changed and 
‘orsaken me there would be memories such 
us few men have been privileged to recall. 
) 


INTERLUDE 


| On the rearward and gentler slopes of 
Mount Carmel, a rough, isolated little 
nountain, very abrupt on its southerly 
‘ace, which rises six. or seven miles up- 
sountry from the New Haven Green, there 
s an ancient farm, so long abandoned as 
;o be completely overgrown with gray 
yirch—the old field birch of exhausted 
soils—with dogwood and an aromatic tangle 
»f humbler shrubs, high-bush huckleberry 
ind laurel and sweet fern; while beneath 
shese the dry elastic earth floor is a deep 
ouch of ghost-gray moss, shining checker- 
yerry and graceful ground pine. The 
sumbledown farmstead itself lies either un- 
seen at some distance from these aban- 
loned fields or has wholly disappeared, 
ulong with the neat stone fences that must 
mee have marked them. Yet the bounda- 
‘ies of the fields are now majestically defined 
shrough the undergrowth by rows of gi- 
rantic red cedars, so thickset, so tall, 
shapely and dense as to resemble the secu- 
ar cypresses of Italian gardens more nearly 
shan the poor relations they ordinarily are. 

And at the upper edge of one steep-lying 
ield, formerly an apple orchard—though 
jut three or four of the original apple trees 
‘emain, hopelessly decrepit and half buried 
n the new growth—the older cedars of the 
‘ence line have seeded capriciously and 
aave thrown out an almost perfect circle of 
younger, slenderer trees which, standing 
shoulder to shoulder, inclose the happiest 
retreat for woodland god or dreaming 
mortal that the most exacting faun or poet 
zould desire. 

That Susan should have happened upon 
this lonely, this magic circle, I can never 
regard asa mere accident. Time had slowly 
and lovingly formed and perfected it for 
some purpose; it was there waiting for 
her—and one day she came and possessed 
it, and the magic circle was complete. 

Susan was then seventeen, and the sea- 
son, as it should have been, was early May. 
Much of the hill country lying northward 
from the Connecticut coast towns is sur- 
prisingly wild, and none of it wilder or love- 
lier than certain tracts spread within easy 
reach of the few New Haveners who have 
not wholly capitulated to business or college 
politics or golf or social service or the movies, 
forgetting a deeper and saner lure. A later 
Wordsworth or Thoreau might still live in 
midmost New Haven and never feel shut 
from his heritage, for it neighbors him 
closely—swamp and upland, hemlock cliff 
and hardwood forest, precipitous brook or 
slow-winding meadow stream, where the 
red-winged blackbirds flute and flash by; 
the whole year’s wonder awaits him; he 
has but to go forth—alone. 

Nature never did betray the heart that 
loved her, though she so ironically betrays 
most of us who merely pretend to love her 
because we feel, after due instruction, that 
'we ought. For Nature is not easily com- 
/municative, not lightly wooed. She de- 
mands a higher devotion than an occasional 
'pienic and will seldom have much to say 
to you if she feels that you secretly pre- 
| fer another society to hers. To her elect she 
whispers, timelessly; and Susan in her own 
| way was of the elect. It was the way—the 
| surest—of solitary communion; but it was 
| very little, very casually, the way of science. 
She observed much, but without method; 
and catalogued not at all. She never 



















































counted her warblers and seldom named 
them—but she loved them, as they slipped 
northward through young leaves, shyly, 
| with pure flashes of green or russet or gold. 
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Nature for Susan, in short, was all mood, 
ranging from cold horror to supernal 
beauty; she did not sentimentalize the 
gradations. The cold horror was there and 
chilled her, but the supernal beauty was 
there too—and did not leave her cold. And 
through it all streamed an indefinable awe, 
a trail one could not follow, a.teasing mys- 
tery—an unspoken word. It was back of— 
no, rather it interpenetrated the horror no 
less than the beauty; they were but phases, 
hints, of that other, that suspected, eerie 
trail leading one knew not where. 

But surely there in that magic circle one 
might press closer, draw oneself nearer, 
catch at the faintest hint toward a possible 
clew? The aromatic space within the 
cedars became Susan’s refuge, her nook 
from the world, her Port-Royal, her Wal- 
den, her Lake Isle of Innisfree. Once found 
that spring, she never spoke of it; she 
hoarded her treasure, slipping off to it 
stealthily, through slyest subterfuge or 
evasion, whenever she could. For was it 
not hers? 

Sometimes she rode out there, tying her 
horse to a tree in the lowest field back of a 
great thicket of old-fashioned lilac bushes 
run wild, where he was completely hidden 
from the rare passers-by of the rough up- 
country road or lane. But oftenest, she 
has since confessed, she would clear her 
morning or afternoon by some plausible 
excuse for absence, then board the Water- 
bury trolley express, descending from. it 
about two miles from her nook and walking 
or rather climbing up to it crosslots through 
neglected woodland and uncropped pasture 
reverting to the savage. 

At one point she had to pass a small 
swampy meadow through which a mere 
thread of stream worked its way, half 
choked by thick-springing blades of our 
native wild iris, so infinitely, so capriciously 
delicate in form and hue. And here, if 
these were in bloom, she always lingered a 
while, poised on the harsh hummocks of 
bent grass, herself slender as a reed. The 
pale, softly penciled iris petals stirred in 
her a high wonder beyond speech. What 
supreme whimsical artistry brought them 
to being there, in that lonely spot, and for 
whose joy? No human hand cunning with 
enamel and platinum and treated silver 
could, after a lifetime of patience, repro- 
duce one petal of these uncounted flowers. 
Out of the muck they lifted, ethereal, un- 
earthly—yet so soon to die. 

Oh, she knew what the learned had to 
say of them—that they were merely sexual 
devices, painted deceptions for attracting 
insects and so assuring cross-pollenation 
and the lusty continuance of their race. So 
far as it went this was unquestionably true; 
but it went—just how far? Their color and 
secret manna attracted the necessary in- 
sects, which they fed; the form of their 
petals and perianth tubes were cunningly 
evolved so that the insect that sought their 
nectar bore from one flower to the next its 
fertilizing golden dust. 

Astonishing, certainly! But what aston- 
ished her far more was that all this ingenious 
mechanism should in any way affect her. 
It was obviously none of her affair, and yet 
to come upon these cunning mechanistic 
devices in this deserted field stirred her, set 
something ineffable free in her—gave it joy 
for wings. It was as if these pale blooms of 
wild iris had been for her, in a less mortal 
sense, what the unconscious insects were 
for them—intermediaries, whose more 
ethereal contacts cross-fertilized her very 
soul. 

But she could not define for herself or 
express for others what they did to her. 
Of one thing only she was certain: These 
fleeting moments of expansion, of illumina- 
tion, were brief and vague—moments of 
pure, uncritical feeling—but they were the 
best moments of her life, and they were 
real. They vanished, but not wholly. They 
left lasting traces. Never to have been vis- 
ited by them would have condemned her, 
she knew, to be less than her fullest self, 
narrower in sympathy, more rigid, more 
dogmatic and less complete. 

But that first May day of her discovery, 
when called out by the spirit of spring— 
to wander lonely as a cloud the day she 
had happened on her magic circle—all that 
rough upland world was burgeoning and 
the beauty of those deserted fields hurt the 
heart. Susan never easily wept, but that 
day—safely hidden in the magic circle, then 
newly hers—she threw herself down on the 
ghost-gray moss among the spicy tufts of 
sweet fern and enjoyed, as she later told me, 
the most sensuously abandoned good cry 
of her life. The dogwood trees were a glory 
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of flushed white about her, shining in on 
every hand through the black-green cedars, 
as if the stars had rushed forward toward 
earth and clustered more thickly in a nearer 
midnight sky. Life had no right to be so 
overwhelmingly fair—if these poignant 
gusts of beauty gave no sanction to all that 
the bruised heart of man might long for of 
peace and joy! If life must be accepted as 
an idiot’s tale, signifying nothing, then it 
was a refinement of that torture that it 
could suddenly lift—as a sterile wave lifts 
only to break—to such dizzying, ecstatic 
heights. No, no—it was impossible! It 
was unthinkable! It was absurd! 

That year we spent July, August and 
early September in France, but late Sep- 
tember found us back in New Haven for 
those autumnal weeks which are the golden, 
heady wine of our New England cycle. 
Praise of the New England October, for 
those who have experienced it, must always 
seem futile, and for those who have not, ex- 
aggerated and false. Summer does not 
decay in New England; it first smolders and 
then flares out in a clear multicolored glory 
of flame; it does not sicken to corruption, 
it shouts and sings and is transfigured. I 
had suggested to Susan, therefore, a flight 
to higher hills—to the Berkshires, to be 
precise—where we might more spaciously 
watch these smokeless frost fires flicker up, 
spread, consume themselves, and at last 
leap from the crests, to vanish rather than 
die. But Susan, pleading a desire to settle 
down after much wandering, begged off. 
She did not tell me that she had a pri- 
vate sanctuary, too long unvisited, hidden 
among nearer and humbler hills. 

The rough fields of the old farm were now 
rich with crimson and gold—bright yellow 
gold, red gold, green and tarnished gold— 
or misted over with the horizon blue of 
wild asters, a needed softening of tone in a 
world else so vibrant with light, so nakedly 
clear. This was another and perhaps even 
a deeper intoxication than that of the flood 
tide of spring. Unbearably beautiful it 
grew at its climax of splendor! An unseen 
organist unloosed all his stops, and Susan, 
like a little child overpowered by that rock- 
ing clamor, was shaken by it and almost 
whimpered for mercy. 

It was not until the following spring that 
chance improbably betrayed her guarded 
secret to me. All during the preceding fall 
T had wondered at times that I found it so 
increasingly difficult to arrange for after- 
noons of tennis or golf or riding with 
Susan; but I admonished myself that as 
she grew up she must inevitably find per- 
sonal interests and younger friends, and it 
was not for me to limit or question her free- 
dom. And though Susan never lied to me, 
she was clever enough and woman enough 
to let me mislead myself. 

“‘T’ve been taking a long walk, Ambo.” 
“*T’ve been riding.” 

Well, bless her, so she had—and why 
shouldn’t she? Though it came at last with 
me to a vague, comfortless feeling of shut- 
outness—of too often missing an undefined 
something that I had hoped to share. 

During a long winter of close companion- 
ship in study and socially unsocial life this 
feeling disappeared, but with the spring it 
gradually formed again, like a little spread- 
ing cloud in an empty sky. And one after- 
noon toward middle May I discovered my- 
self to be unaccountably alone and wishing 
Susan were round so we could do some- 
thing. The day was a day apart. Mummies 
that day, in dim museums, ached in their 
cerements. Middle-aged bank clerks be- 
hind grilles knew a sudden unrest, and one 
or two of them even wondered whether to 
be always honestly handling the false 
counters of life were any compensation for 
never having riotously lived. Little boys 
along Hillhouse Avenue, ordinarily well- 
behaved, turned freakishly truculent, de- 
lighted in combat, and pummeled each 
other with ineffective fists. Settled pro- 
fessors in classrooms were seized with 
irrelevant fancies and, while trying to re- 
cover some dropped thread of discourse, 
openly sighed—haunted by visions of the 
pheebe bird’s nest found under the old 
bridge by the mill dam, or of the long- 
forgotten hazel eyes of some twelve-year- 
old sweetheart. A rebellious day—and a 
sentimental!, [See Lord Tennyson, and 
the poets, passim.] The apple trees must 
be in full bloom. 

Well then, confound it, why had Susan 
gone to a public lecture on Masefield? Or 
had she merely mentioned at lunch that 
there was a public lecture on Masefield? 
Oh, damn it! One can’t stay indoors on 
such a day! 
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Susan and I kept our saddle horses at the 
local riding academy, where they were well 
cared for and exercised on the many days 
when we couldn’t or did not wish to take 
them out. As the academy was convenient 
and had good locker rooms and showers we 
always preferred changing there instead of 
dressing at home and having the horses 
sent round. Riding is not one of my pas- 
sions, and oddly enough is not one of 
Susan’s. That intense sympathy which 
unites some men and women to horses, and 
others to dogs or cats, is either born in one 
or it is not. Susan felt it very strongly for 
both dogs and cats, and if I have failed to 
mention Tumps and Togo that is a lack in 
myself, not in her. I don’t dislike dogs or 
eats or, for that matter, well-broken 
horses, but—though I lose your last shreds 
of sympathy—they all, in comparison with 
other interests, leave me more than usually 
calm. Of Tumps and Togo, nevertheless, 
something must yet be said, though too 
late for their place in Susan’s heart; or 
indeed for their own deserving. But they 
are already an intrusion here. 

For Alma, her dainty little single footer, 
Susan’s feeling was rather admiration than 
love. Just as there are poets whose songs 
we praise, but whose genius does not seem 
to knit itself into the very fabric of our 
being, so it was with Alma and Susan. She 
said and thought nothing but good of Alma, 
yet never felt lonely away from her—the 
infallible test. As for Jessica, my own 
modest nag, I fear she was very little more 
to me than an agreeably paced inducement 
to exercise, and I fear I was little more to 
her than a possible source of lump sugar 
and a not-too-fretful hand on the bridle 
reins. To-day, however, I needed her as a 
more poetic motor; failing Susan’s com- 
panionship, I wanted to be carried far out 
into country byways apart from merely 
mechanical motors or ditto men. 

Jessica, well up to it, offered no objec- 
tions to the plan, and we were soon trotting 
briskly along the aérial Ridge Road, from 
which we at length descended to the dark 
eastern flank of Mount Carmel. It would 
mean a long pull to go right round the 
mountain by the steep back road and I had 
at first no thought of attempting it, but the 
swift remembrance of a vast cherry or- 
chard bordering that road made me wonder 
whether its blossoms had yet fallen. When 
I determined finally to push on, poor 
Jessica’s earlier fire had cooled; we climbed 
the rough back road as a slug moves; the 
cherry orchard proved disappointing; and 
the sun was barely two hours from the hills 
when we crossed the divide and turned 
south down a grass-grown wood road that 
I had never before traveled. I hoped, and 
no doubt Jessica hoped, it might prove a 
shorter cut home. : 

What it did prove was so fresh an en- 
chantment of young leaf and flashing wing 
that I soon ceased to care where it led or 
how late I might be for dinner. Then a 
sharp dip in the road brought a new vision 
of delight; dogwood—cloudy masses of 
pink dogwood, the largest, deepest-tinted 
trees of it [had everseen. It caught at my 
throat, and I reined in Jessica, whose 
esthetic sense was less developed, and 
stared. But presently the spell was broken. 
An unseen horse squealed, evidently from 
behind a great lilac thicket in an old field 
at the left, and Jessica squealed back, 
instantly alert and restive. The sharp 
whinnying was repeated, and Jessica’s 
dancing excitement grew intense; then 
there was a scuffling commotion back of 
the lilacs and to my final astonishment 
Susan’s little mare, Alma, having broken 
her headstall and wrenched herself free of 
bit and bridle, came trotting amicably 
forth to join her old friends—which she 
could easily do as the ancient cattle bars at 
the field gate had long since rotted away. 

It was unmistakably dainty Alma with 
her white forehead star, but where was her 
mistress? A finger of ice drew slowly along 
my spine as I urged Jessica into the field 
and round the lilac thicket. Alma meekly 
followed us, softly breathing encourage- 
ment through pink nostrils, and my alarm 
quieted when I found nothing more dread- 
ful than the broken bridle still dangling 
from the branch of a dead cedar. It was 
plain that Susan had tied Alma there to 
explore on foot through the higher fields; 
it was plain too that she must have pre- 
ferred to ride out here alone and had been 
at some pains to conceal her purpose. 

For a second, so piqued was I, I almost 
decided to ride on and leave the willful 
child to her own devices. But the broken 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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| HEN this big Firestone Cord Tire was announced last year as the new standard 
\ \ oversize, its very size evoked wide comment. The oversize principle has justified 
itself in greater air cushioning, added comfort, more strength, new standards 

of mileage. 


Records of fine performance during the months of hard winter. driving have proved 
the value of these big Firestone Cords. It is logical that they should be the choice of 
car owners for the open season of constant use which is at hand. 


The new Firestone Cord has made good the pledge of its builders to give most miles 
per dollar. It has proved that Firestones are better tires because they are built the Firestone 
- way, in-an- ideal industrial- community, by. workers who have an interest in the 

business as holders of its common stock. Make Firestones your equipment this year. 
Your dealer will have them. ; 


‘ 


FIRESTONE TIRE: & RUBBER: CO. 
Firestone Park Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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Apperson Motor Cars are of the type of beauty that 
lives through the years. 








Their beauty of line and appointment is easily recog- 
nizable as distinctly of the present, yet a beauty that 
will still be distinctive to-morrow. To-day’s Apperson 
owners know there is no such thing as an Apperson 
“going out of style”. Apperson lines are those of 
good taste, regardless of passing years. 


And the Apperson’s inner beauty — beauty of per- 
formance —is just as permanent. 


Appersons give perfect service over long periods of 
time, because they are products of a true evolution 
in motor car building. 


Year by year, and point by point, the Apperson 
Brothers have perfected and improved each 
successive Apperson. So that to-day, after a 
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quarter century of development, they have produced 
mechanical refinements that give comfort and ease 
of driving unsurpassed in the industry. 


Engineering triumphs such as the eight cylinder 
motor with eighty parts eliminated, naturally pro- 
duce definite results of performance. 


The Apperson leaps to a 4o-mile speed from one 
mile an hour, in high gear, in 20 seconds; brakes to 
a dead stop from 40-mile speed, in 20 yards — 4 sec- 
onds; turns ina 3814-foot circle on its 130-inch wheel 
base; and has speed and power beyond anything 
you will ever require on road or hill. 


Fage’ These are the marks of Apperson worth. While 


its good looks are apparent to every beholder, 
its beauty of action must be experienced. Drive 
an Apperson first, then decide. 
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DYNAMIC AMERICA DEMANDS RESULTS— APPERSON PRODUCES THEM 


Apperson Bros. Automosite Company, Kokomo, Indiana 
Export Department: One Hundred West Fifty- Seventh Street, New York City 
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bridle shamed me. I dismounted to exam- 

ine it; it could be held together safely 

enough for the return, I saw, with a piece 
of stout twine, and there was certain to be 

a habitation with a piece of stout twine in 

it on down the road somewhere. Susan 

‘must have come that way and could tell 

‘me. But I must find her first. 

} psusan |” I called. ‘‘Oh-ho-o-o0! Soo- 

san!’ 

No answer. I called again—vainly. 
othing for it then but a search! I teth- 
ered Jessica to the cedar stump, convinced 

‘that Alma wouldn’t wander far from her 

old friend, and started off through the field 

past a senile apple tree bearing a few scat- 
‘tered blossoms, beyond which a faintly 

) suggested path seemed to lead upward 

| through a wonder grove of the pink dog- 

) wood mingled with laurel and birch and 

‘ towering cedars. That path, I knew, would 

have tempted Susan. 

» What there was of it soon disappeared 

altogether in an under thicket of high-bush 

Yhuckleberry taller than a man’s head. 
Through this I was pushing my way and 

had stooped to win past some briers and 
protect my eyes—when I felt a silk scarf 

‘slip across them, muffling my face. 

» It was swiftly knotted from behind; 
then my hand was taken, and Susan’s 
yvoice—on a tone of blended mischief and 

)mystery—quavered at my ear: ‘Hush! 
Profane mortal—speak not! This is holy 
ground.” 

With not another word spoken she drew 
me after her, guiding me to freer air and 
jsupporting me when I stumbled. We con- 
‘tinued thus for some moments, on my part 

‘clumsily enough, and then Susan halted 

me and turned me solemnly round three 

times, while she crooned in a weird gypsy- 
like singsong the following incantation: 


Cedar, cedar, birch and fern, 
Turn his wits as mine you turn. 


E If he sees what now I see 
. Welcome shall this mortal be. 


Tf he sees it not, I'l say 
Crick-crack and vanish May! 


But I must have seen! My initiation was 

) pronounced successful. From that hour all 
veils were withdrawn and I was made free 
of the magic circle. 

| It was a dip in Lethe. Dinner was for- 
gotten—the long miles home and the broken 
‘bridle. A powerful enchantment had done 
its work. For me only the poised moment 
of joy was real. Nothing else mattered, 
nothing else existed, while that poised 
fragile moment was mine. We talked or 
were silent—it was all one. And when 
dusk crept in and a grateful wood thrush 
\praised it, we still lingered to join in that 
praise. Then a whippoorwill began to call 
insistently, grievously, from very far off. 
It was the whippoorwill that shattered my 
‘poised crystal moment of perfect joy. 

“Those poor horses,’’ I said. 

_ “Oh!” cried Susan, springing up, “how 
‘could we let them starve! I’mstarved, too, 
/Ambo—aren’t you? What sillies we are!” 
| We got home safely, after some trifling 
difficulties, past ten o’clock. 


When the lamp is shattered 
The light in the dust lies dead. 


Only it doesn’t, always—thank God! 
/Memories. And this was but one. Oh, no; 
I was not to be alone. I should never 
really be alone. 
XXII 
1 Qa morning after Jimmy had dined 
with us Susan, at my request, brought 
/Miss Goucher to my study and we had a 
good long talk together. And first of all the 
problem of Gertrude loomed before us, 
starting up ghostlike at a chance remark 
' and then barring all progress with more 
practical considerations till laid. Neither 
Susan’s telegram nor her private interview 
with Gertrude had been discussed between 
‘us; I had nervously shied off from both 
'matters in my dread of seeming to question 
Susan’s motives. But now Susan herself, 
-' to put it crudely, insisted on a show-down. 


“The air needed clearing, Ambo, and I 


'sent the telegram hoping to clear it by 
raising a storm. But, as Sister reminded 
me at breakfast, storms don’t always clear 

| the air—even good hard ones; they some- 
times leave it heavier than ever. I’m 
afraid that’s what my storm has done. Has 

it, Ambo? What happened when Mrs. 
_, Hunt came to see you here? But perhaps 
_ I ought to tell you first what happened 
| between us?” 


1 


| 
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“No,” I smiled; “Gertrude made that 
fairly plain for once. And your storm did 
sweep off the worst of the fog! You see 
Gertrude has, intensely, the virtues of her 
defects—a fastidious sense of honor among 
them. Once she felt her suspicions unjust 
she was bound to acknowledge it. I can’t 
say you won a friend, but you did—by 
some miracle—placate a dangerous foe.”’ 

“Ts she coming back to you, Ambo?” 

“No. She suggests divorce. But that 
of ere impossible.” 


“Ts it kind to ask?” said Miss Goucher. 
““And—forgive me, dear—after your deci- 
sion—is it necessary for you to know?” 

Susan reflected anxiously. ‘‘No,”’ she 
finally responded, ‘‘it isn’t kind; but it is 
necessary. I’ll tell you why, Ambo. If you 
had been free I think there’s no doubt I 
should have married you. Oh, I know, 
dear, it sounds cold-blooded like that! But 
the point is, I shouldn’t then have ques- 
tioned things as I do now. My feeling for 
you—your need of me—they wouldn’t have 
been put to the test. Now they have been— 
or rather, they’re being tested, every min- 
ute of every hour. Suppose I should ask 
you now—meaning every word of it—to 
divorce Mrs. Hunt so you could marry me; 
at least you’d know then, wouldn’t you, 
that simply being yours meant more to me 
than anything else in life? Or suppose I 
couldn’t bring myself to ask it, but couldn’t 
face life without you. Suppose I drowned 





“T’m not going to, Ambo—and what’s 
equally important, neither are you. Why, 
you don’t even pause over Mrs. Hunt’s 
suggestion! You don’t even wait to ask 
my opinion! You say at once—it’s impos- 
sible! That proves something, doesn’t it— 
about you and me? It either proves we’re 
not half so much in love as we think we are 
or else that love isn’t for either of us the 
only good thing in life—the whole show.” 
She paused, but added: “‘Why can’t you 
consider divorcing Mrs. Hunt, Ambo? 
After all, she isn’t honestly your wife and 
doesn’t want to be; it would only be com- 
mon fairness to yourself.’ 

Miss Goucher stirred uneasily in her 
chair. I stirred uneasily in mine. 

‘“There are so many reasons,”’ I fumbled. 
“T suppose at bottom it comes to this—a 
queer feeling of responsibility, of guilt 
@vens 5 Baler 
“‘Nonsense!”’ cried Susan, “‘You never 
could have satisfied her, Ambo. You 
weren’t born to be human, but somehow in 
spite of everything you just are! It’s your 
worst fault in Mrs. Hunt’s eyes. Mrs. 
Hunt shouldn’t have married a man; she 
should have married a social tradition; an 
abstract idea.” 

“How could she?”’ asked Miss Goucher. 

‘“‘Hasily,’’ said Susan; “she’s one her- 
self, so there must be others. It’s hard to 
believe, but apparently abstractions like 
that do get themselves incarnated now and 
then. I never met one before—in the flesh. 
It gave me a creepy feeling—like shaking 
hands with the fourth dimension or asking 
the Holy Roman Empire to dinner. But I 
don’t pretend to make her out, Ambo. 
Why did she leave you? It seems the very 
thing an incarnate social tradition could 
never have brought herself to do!” 

Before I could check myself I reproved 
her: ‘“‘You’re not often merely cruel, 
Susan!” Then, hoping tosoftenit, [hurried 
on: ‘‘You see, dear, Gertrude isn’t greatly 
to blame. Suppose you had been born and 
brought up like her,-to believe beauty and 
brains and a certain gracious way of life a 
family privilege, a class distinction. Don’t 
you see how your inbred worship of class 
and family would become in the end an 
intenser form of worshiping yourself? 
Gertrude was taught to live exclusively, 
from girlhood, in this disguised worship of 
her own perfections. We’re all egotists of 
course; but most of us are the common or 
garden variety and have an occasional sus- 
picion that we’re pretty selfish and intoler- 
ant and vain. Gertrude has never suspected 
jt. How could she? A daughter of her 
house can do no wrong—and she is a 
daughter of her house.” 

1 sighedy.s sae 

“Unluckily, my power of unreserved ad- 
miration has bounds, and my tongue and 
temper sometimes haven’t. So our mar- 
riage dissolved in an acid bath compounded 
of honest irritations and dishonest apolo- 
gies. I made the dishonest apologies. To 
do Gertrude justice, she never apologized. 
She knew the initial fault was mine. 
shouldn’t have joined a church whose creed 
I couldn’t repeat without a sensation of 
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moral nausea. That’s just what I did when 
I married Gertrude. There was no decep- 
tion on her side either. I knew her gods, 
and I knew she assumed that mine were the 
same as hers, and that I was humbly enter- 
ing the service of their dedicated priestess. 
Well, I apostatized—to her frozen amaze- 
ment. Then a crisis came—insignificant 
enough. Gertrude refused to call with me 
on the bride of an old friend of mine, be- 
cause she thought it a misalliance. He had 
no right, she held, under her jealous gods, 
to bring a former trained nurse home as his 
wife and thrust her upon a society that 
would never otherwise have received her. 

“T was furious, and blasphemed her gods. 
J insisted she should either accompany me, 
then and there, or I’d go myself and apolo- 
gize for her—yes, these are the words I 
used—her ‘congenital lunacy.’ She left 
me like a statue walking, and went to her 
room.” 

“And you?” asked Susan. 

““T made the call.” 

“Did you make the apology?” 

“No; I couldn’t.” 

“Naturally not,” assented Miss Goucher. 

“‘Oh, Ambo,” protested Susan, ‘‘what a 
coward you are! Well, and then?” 

“T returned to a wifeless house. From 
that hour until yesterday morning there 
have been no explanations between Ger- 
trude and me. Gertrude is superb.” 

‘‘T understand her less than ever,” said 
Susan. 

“‘T understand her quite well,” said Miss 
Goucher. “But your long silence, Mr. 
Hunt—that I can’t understand.” 

“T can,’’? Susan exclaimed. ‘‘Ambo’s 
very bones dislike her. So do mine. Do 
you remember how I used to shock you, 
Ambo, when I first came here—saying 
somebody or other was no damn good? 
Well, I can’t help it; it’s stronger than I 
am. Mrs. Hunt’s no a 

“Oh, child!’”’ struck in Miss Goucher. 
“How much you have still to learn!’’ Then 
she addressed me: “I’ve never seen a more 
distinguished person than Mrs. Hunt. I 
know it’s odd, coming from me, but some- 
how I sympathize with her—greatly. I’ve 
always”’—hesitated Miss Goucher—‘“‘been 
a proud sort of nobody myself.” 

Susan reached over and slipped her hand 
into Miss Goucher’s. ‘Poor Sister! Just 
as we're going off together you begin to find 
out how horrid I can be. But I’ll make a 
little true confession to both of you. What 
I’ve been saying about Mrs. Hunt isn’t in 
the least what I think about her. The fact 
is, I’m jealous of her in so many ways— 
except in the ordinary way! To make a 
clean breast of it, when I was with her she 
brought me to my knees in spite of myself. 
Oh, I acknowledge her power! It’s un- 
canny. How did you ever find strength to 
resist it, Ambo? My outbreak was sheer 
Birch Street bravado—a cheap insult flung 
in the face of the unattainable! It was all 
my shortcomings throwing mud at all her 
disdain. Truly! Why, the least droop of 
her eyelids taught me that it takes more 
than quick wits and sensitive nerves and 
hard study to overcome a false start—or 
rather, no start. 

““Birch Street isn’t even a beginning, be- 
cause, so far as Mrs. Hunt is concerned, 
Birch Street simply doesn’t exist at all. 
And even Birch Street would have to admit 
that she gets away with it! I’d say so, too, 
if I didn’t go a step farther and feel that it 
gets away with her. That’s why ridicule 
can’t touch her. You can’t laugh at a 
devotee, a woman possessed, the instru- 
ment of a higher power! Mrs. Hunt is a 
living confession of faith in the absolute 
rightness of the right people, and a living 
rebuke to the incurable wrongness of the 
wrong! Oh, I knew at once what you 
meant, Ambo, when you called her a dedi- 
cated priestess! It’s the way I shall always 
think of her—ritually clothed, and pouring 
out tea to her gods from sacred vessels of 
colonial silver! You can smile, Ambo, but 
T shall; and way down in my common 
little Birch Street heart I believe I shall 
always secretly envy her. So there!” 

For the first time in my remembrance of 
her Miss Goucher laughed out loud. Her 
laugh—in effect, not in resonance—was like 
cockcrow. We all laughed together, and 
Gertrude vanished. But ten minutes later 
found us with knit brows again, locked in 
debate. Susan had at length seized courage 
to tell me that when she left my house she 
must, once and for all, go it completely 
alone. She could no longer accept my 
financial protection. She was to stand on 
her own feet, for better or worse, richer 
or poorer, in sickness or in health. This 
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staggering proposal I simply could not 
listen to calmly, and would not yield to! 
It was too preposterously absurd. 

Yet I made no headway with my objec- 
tions until I stumbled upon the one argu- 
ment that served me and led to a final 
compromise. ‘Dear,’ I had _ protested, 
really and deeply hurt by Susan’s stubborn 
stand for absolute independence, ‘‘can’t 
you feel how cruelly unkind all this is 
to me?” 

“Oh,” she wailed, ‘‘unkind? Why did 
you say that! Surely, Ambo, you don’t 
mean it! Unkind?”’ 

I was quick to press my advantage. 
“When you ask me to give up even the 
mere material protection of my family? 
You are my family, Susan—all the family I 
shall ever have. I don’t want to be maudlin 
about it. I don’t wish to interfere with 
your freedom to develop your own life in 
your own way. But it’s beyond my 
strength not to plead that all that’s good 
in my life is bound up with yours. Please 
don’t ask me to live in daily and hourly 
anxiety over your reasonable comfort and 
health. There’s no common sense in it, 
Susan. It’s fantastic! And it is unkind!” 

Susan could not long resist this plea, for 
she felt its wretched sincerity, even if she 
knew—as she later told me—that I was 
making the most of it. It was Miss Goucher 
who suggested our compromise. 

“Mr. Hunt,” she said, ““my own ar- 
rangement with Susan is this: We are to 
pool our resources and I am to make a 
home for her, just as if I were her own 
mother. I’ve been able to save, during the 
past twenty-five years, about eight thou- 
sand dollars; it’s well invested, I think, 
and brings me in almost five hundred a 
year. This is what we were to start with, 
and Susan feels certain she can earn at least 
two thousand dollars a year by her pen. I 
know nothing of the literary market, but 
I haven’t counted on her being able to earn 
so much—for a year or so; at least. On the 
other hand I feel certain Susan will finally 
make her way as a writer. ‘So I’d counted 
on using part of my capital for a year or 
two, if necessary. We plan to live very 
simply for the present of course—but with- 
out hardship.” 

“Still 7 J would have protested, if 
for once Miss Goucher had not waived all 
deference, sailing calmly on: 

‘As Susan has told you, she’s convinced 
that she needs the assurance of power and 
self-respect to be gained by meeting life 
without fear or favor and making her own ca- 
reer in the face of whatever difficulties arise. 
There’s a good deal to be said for that, Mr. 
Hunt—more than you could be expected 
tounderstand. Situated as you have always 
been, I mean. But naturally, as Susan’s 
guardian, you can’t be expected to stand 
aside if for any reason we fail in our at- 
tempt. I see that; and Susan sees it now, 
I’m sure. Yet I really feel I must urge you 
to let us try. And I promise faithfully to 
keep you informed as to just how we are 
getting on.” 

“Please, Ambo,” Susan chimed in, “let 
us try. If things go badly I won’t be un- 
reasonable or stubborn—indeed I won't. 
Please trust me for that. I'll even goastep 
farther than Sister. I won’t let her break 
into her savings—not one penny. If it ever 
comes to that I’ll come straight to you. 
And for the immediate present I have over 
five hundred dollars in my bank account; 
and’”’—she smiled—‘‘I’ll try to feel it’s 
honestly mine. You’ve spent heaven knows 
how much on me, Ambo; though it’s the 
least of all you’ve done for me and been to 
me. But now please let me see whether or 
not I could have made anything of myself 
if I hadn’t been so shamelessly lucky—if 
life had treated me as it treats most people. 
Jimmy, for instance. He hasn’t needed 
help, Ambo; and I simply must know 
whether he’s a better man than I am, 
Gunga Dhin! Don’t you see?” 

Yes; I flatter myself that I did, more or 
less mistily, begin to see. Thus our morn- 
ing conference drew to its dreary, amicable 
close. 

But from the door Susan turned back to 
me with tragic eyes: ‘‘Ambo—I’m caring. 
It does—hurt.’’ And since I could not 
very safely reply, she attempted a smile. 
“¢ Ambo—what is to become of poor Tumps? 
Togo will have to come; I can’t reduce him 
to atheism. But Tumps would die in New 
York; and he never has believed in God 
anyway! Can you make a martyr of your- 
self for his surly sake? Can you? Just to 
see, I mean, that he gets milk every day 
and fish heads on Friday? Can you, dear? 4 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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The Constantly Increasing Number 
of Automobile, Motor Truck, Tractor 
and Machinery Manufacturers Using 
Them Evidences the Broadening 
Appreciation of the Superior 


Single Row Double Row 


Quality of S.R. B. Bearings. ANNULAR BA LL BEARINGS 


HE many times multiplied volume of production being | 
achieved for S. R. B. Bearings has been with adher- 
ence to the long established S. R. B. ideals—to produce the 
most dependable of all bearings, correct in design, correct 
in mechanical precision and correct in quality of steel. 


The ability of S. R. B. Bearings 
to stand up under the severest load- 
carrying conditions and to render 
the longest and most dependable 
service has given them prefer- 
ence among successful automotive 
engineers. 


You will find S. R. B. Bearings 
in those motor cars, trucks and 
tractors whose names are instantly 
thought of as leaders in their re- 


spective fields. The same is rap- © 


idly becoming true as regards the 
leading makes of high speed in- 
dustrial equipment, machines and 
motors. 


STANDARD 


STEEL AND BEARINGS 
Incorporated 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Standard Roller Bearing Co. Braeburn Steel Co. 
Plainville, Conn. Norwich, Conn. New Haven, Cona. 

Standard Sales and Service Distributors in 
Principal Cities 
Executive Offices: 


47 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Controlled and Operated by 


MARLIN-ROCKWELL 
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The Recognized and Adopted Wire Wheel 
Standard of Highest Grade Automobiles— 


ss Rudge-Whitworth 
Wire Wheels 


" T is significant that Rudge-Whitworth 

Wire Wheels are the choice of manu- 
facturers of highest grade automobiles 
using wire wheels as standard equipment 




























i and that those who make wire wheel 
| . equipment optional supply Rudge-Whit- 
| worth Wire Wheels when wire wheels 
are specified. | 


a The quality and workmanship of Rudge- 

4 Whitworth Wire Wheels are so apparent : 

_ that no matter what make your car may i 

be, Rudge-Whitworth Wire Wheels can- . 

not fail to enhance both its appearance and 
value. 


All famous drivers insist upon having 
their racing cars equipped with Rudge- 
Whitworth Wire Wheels because of their 
strength, speed and quick changeability. ’ 


Note the quality of the cars on which 
you see Rudge-Whitworth Wire Wheels. 


Manufactured by 
Standard Roller Bearing Company, Philadelphia 
Controlled and Operated by : 
MARLIN-ROCKWELL 
Co Rah 0 UR A} Taw Oo ON 


Executive Offices: 


347 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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HE law limits the speed at which you may drive. But with a Herschell- 
Spillman Motor you could drive like a northwest gale. The knowledge 
of this reserve power gives satisfaction even though it is not used. 


The makers of good cars who install the Herschell-Spillman Motor signify that 
they think well enough of their product to buy the best engine they can for it. 
Builders of high grade motors since nineteen hundred 


Four 
314" x 5! 
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She the Fields 


“he HERSCHELL= SPILLMAN MOTOR. CO. 
North Tonawanda, NY. 








(Continued from Page 141) 
T nodded and turned away. The door 
slosed so quietly that I first knew, when the 
atch ticked once, how fortunately I was 
hlone. 


Maltby Phar was responsible for Togo; 
1e had given him—a little black fluff ball 
with shoe-button eyes—to Susan about 
six months after she first came to live with 
ne. Togo is a chow, and a chow is bio- 

logically classified as a dog. But if a chow 
's a dog, then a Russian sable muff is a 
ish rag. Your chow—black, smoke blue 
yr red—is a creation apart. He is to dog- 
jom what Hillhouse Avenue is to Birch 
Street—the wrong end, bien entendu. His 
jlood is so blue that his tongue is purple, 
ynd like Susan’s conception of Gertrude he 
sa living confession of faith in the right- 
jess of the right people, a living rebuke to 
he wrongness of the wrong; the right 
jeople being of course that master god or 
mistress goddess whom he worships, and 
ais or her immediate entourage. No others 
jeed apply for even cursory notice, much 
ess respect. 

_ Lam told they eat chows in China, their 

jative land. If they do it must be from the 

motive that drove Plutarch’s Athenian to 
vote the banishment of’ Aristides—ennui, 
jo wit, kindling to rage; he had wearied to 
madness of hearing him always named 

‘the Just.” Back, too, in America—for I 

write from France—there will one day be 

groletarian reprisals against the chow; for 

n the art of cutting one dead-your chow 

‘ssupreme. He goes by you casually, on 
tiptoe, with the glazed eye of indifference. 
He sees you and does not see you—and will 
aot. You may cluck, you may whistle, you 
may call; interest will not excite him, nor 
flattery move him; he passes; he “goes 
his unremembering way.” But let him 
beware! If Americans are slow to anger, 
they are terrible when roused. I have 
frequently explained this to Togo—more 
for Susan’s sake than his own—and been 
yawned at for my pains. 
Personally I have no complaint to make. 
In Togo’s eyes I am one of the right people. 
He has always treated me with a certain 
tact, though with a certain reserve. Only 
to Susan does he prostrate himself with an 
almost mystical ecstasy of devotion. Only 
for her does his feathered tail arc quiver, 
do his ears lie back, his calm ebon lips part 
jin an unmistakably adoring smile. But 
there is much else, I admit, to be said for 
him; he never barks his deep menacing 
bark without cause; and as a mere objet 
dart, when well combed, he is superb. 
Ming porcelains are nothing to him; he is 
perhaps the greatest decorative achieve- 
ES of the unapproachably decorative 
East. 
But for Tumps, my peculiar legacy, I 
have nothing good to say and no apologies 
to offer. Like Calverley’s parrot, he still 
s lives—‘‘he will not die.”’ Tumps is a tom- 
}\ cat. And not only is he a tomcat, he is a 
| hate-scarred noctivagant, owning but an 
' ear and a half, and a poor third of tail. His 
, design was botched at birth, and has since 
» been degraded; his color is unpleasant; his 
) expression is ferocious—and utterly sincere. 
; He has no friends in the world but Susan 

and Sonia, and Sonia cannot safely keep 
| him with her because of the children. 

| Out of the night he came, shortly after 

Togo’s arrival; starved for once into sub- 

mission and dragging himself across the 

garden terrace to Susan’s feet. And she 
| aecepted this devil’s gift, this household 
| scourge. I never did, nor did Togo; but 

we were finally subdued by fear. Those 
\ baleful eyes cursing us from dim corners— 
») Togo, Togo, shall we ever forget them! 
‘Separately or together we have more than 
once failed to enter a dusky room, toward 
} twilight, where those double phosphors 
|) burned from your couch corner or out from 
|) beneath my easy-chair. 
Af But nothing would move Susan to give 
+ Tumps up so long as he cared to remain; 
and Tumps cared. No wonder. Nursed 
back to health and rampageous vivacity he 
soon mastered the neighborhood, peopled 
it with his ill-favored offspring and wailed 
|his obscene balladry to the moon. Hill- 
house Avenue protested, en bloc. The 
Misses Carstairs, whose slumbers had more 
than once been postponed, threatened traps, 
poison and the law. Professor Emeritus 
Gillingwater attempted murder one night 
with a .22 rifle, but succeeded only in pen- 
etrating the glass roof of his neighbor’s 
conservatory. 

Susan was unmoved, defending her own; 
she would not listen to any plea, and she 
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mocked at reprisals. Those were the early 
days of her coming, when I could not force 
myself to harsh measures; and happily 
Tumps, having lost some seven or eight 
lives, did with the years grow more sedate, 
though no more amiable. But the point is, 
he stayed—and, I repeat, lives to this hour 
on my distant grudging bounty. 

Such was the charge lightly laid upon 
me. 
Oh, Susan—Susan! For once resentment 
will out. May you suffer, shamed to con- 
trition, as you read these lines! Tumps— 
and I say it now boldly—is ‘‘no damn 
good.” 


Iam clinging to this chapter as if I were 
still clinging to Susan’s hand on the wind- 
swept station platform, hoarding time by 
infinitesimally split seconds, dreading her 
inevitable escape. Phil—by request, I sus- 
pect—did not come down; and Susan for- 
bade me to enter the train with her, having 
previously forbidden me to accompany her 
to town. Togo was forward, amid crude 
surroundings, riling the brakemen with his 
disgusted disdain. Miss Goucher had al- 
ready said a decorous but sincerely felt 
good-by and had taken her place inside. 

“‘Let’s not be silly, Ambo,’’ Susan whis- 
pered. ‘‘After all, you’ll be down soon— 
won’t you? You’re always running to New 
York.” 

Then unexpectedly she snatched her 
hand from mine, threw her arms tight 
round my neck, and for a reckless public 
moment sobbed and kissed me. With that 
she was gone. I turned, too, at once, 
meaning flight from the curious late-comers 
pressing toward the car steps. One of them 
distinctly addressed me: 

““Good morning, Ambrose. Don’t worry 
about. your charming little ward. | She'll 
be quite safe—away from you. I'll keep a 
friendly eye on her going down.” 

It was Lucette. 


XXIIT 


HAD a long conference with Phil the day 

after Susan’s departure,» and we sol- 
emnly agreed that we must, within reason- 
able limits, give Susan a clear field; her 
desire to play a lone hand in the cutthroat 
poker game called life must be, so far as 
possible, respected. But we sneakingly 
evaded any definition of ourterms. ‘‘ Within 
reasonable limits;’’ ‘‘so far as possible’ — 
the vagueness of these phrases will give 
you the measure of our secret duplicity. 

Meanwhile we. lived on from mail deliv- 
ery to mail delivery, and Susan proved a 
faithful correspondent. There is_ little 
doubt, I think, that the length and fre- 
quency of her letters constituted a deliber- 
ate sacrifice of energy and time laid—not 
reluctantly, but not always lightly—on 
the altar of affection. It was a genuine, 
yet must often have been an arduous piety. 
To write full life-giving letters late at night, 
after long hours of literary labor, is no 
trifling effort of good will—good will, in 
this instance, to two of the loneliest, for- 
lornest of men. Putting aside the mere 
anodyne of work we had but one other 
effective consolation—Jimmy; our increas- 
ing interest and joy in Jimmy. But, for me 
at least, this was not an immediate con- 
solation; my taste for Jimmy’s prosaic 
companionship was very gradually ac- 
quired. 

Our first word from Susan was a day 
letter, telephoned to me from the telegraph 
office, though I at once demanded the de- 
livery of a verbatim copy by messenger. 
Here it is: 

“At grand central safe so far new york 
lies roaring just beyond sister and togo 
tarry with the stuff near cab stand while I 
send. Love Mrs. Arthur snooped in yain 
now for it courage Susan whos afraid dont 
you be alonsen fan.” 

Phil, the scholar, interpreted the last two 
phonetic symbols: “‘Allons, enfants!” 


SusAN TO ME 


“Sister and I are at a nice old mid- 
Victorian hotel for three or four days. 
Sister is calmly and courageously hunting 
rooms for us—or, if not rooms, a room. 
She hopes for the plural. We like this 
quarter of town. It’s near enough publish- 
ers and things for walking, and it’s not 
quite so New Yorky as some others. What 
Sister is trying to avoid for us is slavery to 
the Subway, which is awful! But we may 
have to fly up beyond Columbia, or even 
to the Bronx, before we’re through. The 
hotel objected to Togo, but I descended to 
hitherto untried depths of feminine whee- 
dle—and justified them by getting my way. 
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Sister blushed for me—and_ herself—but 
has since felt more confident about my 
chances for success in this wickedly oppor- 
tunist world. 

‘Better skip this part if you read ex- 
tracts to Phil; he’ll brood. But perhaps 
you’d better begin disillusioning him at 
once, for I’m discovering dreadful possi- 
bilities in my nature—now the Hillhouse 
inhibitions seem remote. New York, one 
sees overnight, is no place for a romantic 
idealist—Maltby’s phrase, not mine, bless 
Phil’s heart!—but luckily I’ve never been 
one. Birch Street is going to stand me in 
good stead down here. New York is Birch 
Street—on a slightly exaggerated scale; 
Hillhouse Avenue is something entirely dif- 
ferent. Finer too, perhaps; but the world’s 
future has its roots in New Birch Street. I 
began to feel that yesterday during my 
first hunt for a paying job. 

“T’ve plunged on shop equipment, since 
Jimmy says, other things being equal, the 
factory with the best tools wins—that is, 
I’ve bought a reliable typewriter, and I 
tackled my first two-finger exercises last 
night. The results were dire—mostly in- 
terior capitals and extraneous asterisks. 
I shan’t have patience to take proper five- 
finger lessons., Sister vows she’s going to 
master the wretched thing too, so she can 
help with copying now and then.: There’s a 
gleam in her eye, dear—wonderful! This is 
to be her great adventure as well as mine. 
‘Susan, Sister & Co., Unlicensed Hacks— 
Piffle While You Wait!’ Oh, we shall get 
on—you’ll see. Still, I can’t truthfully re- 
port much progress yesterday or to-day, 
though a shade more to-day than yester- 
day. I’ve been counting callously on 
Maltby, as Phil disapprovingly knows, and 
I brought three short manufactured-in- 
advance articles for the Garden Ex. down 
with me. So my first step was to stifle my 
last maidenly scruple and take them straight 
to Maltby; I hoped they would pay at 
least for the typewriter. It was a clear 
ice bath of a morning, and the walk up 
Fifth Avenue braced me for anything. I 
stared at everybody and a good many un- 
attached males stared back; sometimes I 
rather liked it, and sometimes not. It all 
depends. 

‘But I found the right building at iast, 
somewhere between the Waldorf and the 
Public Library. There’s a shop on its 
avenue front for the sale of false pearls, and 
judging from the shop they must be more 
expensive than real ones. Togo dragged 
me in there at first by mistake; and as I 
was wearing my bestest tailor-made and 
your furs, and as Togo was wearing his, 
plus his haughtiest atmosphere, we seemed 
between us to be just the sort of thing the 
languid clerks had been waiting for. There 
was a hopeful stir as we entered—no, swept 
in! I was really sorry to disappoint them; 
it was horrid to feel that we couldn’t live 
up to their expectations. 

“We didn’t sweep out nearly sowell! But 
we found the elevator round the corner and 
were taken up four or five floors, passing a 
designer of de-luxe corsets and a distiller of 
de-luxe perfumes on the way, and landed 
in the impressive outer office of the Gar- 
den Ex. 

“But how stupid of me to describe all this! 
You’ve been there twenty times of course, 
and remember the apple-green art-crafty 
furniture and potted palms and things. 
Several depressed-looking persons were fid- 
geting about, but my engraved card—score 
one for Hillhouse!—soon brought Maltby 
puffing out to me with both hands ex- 
tended. Togo didn’t quite cut him dead, 
but almost, and he insulted an entire room- 
ful of stenographers on his way to the great 
man’s sanctum. My first sanctum, Ambo! 
I did get a little thrill from that, in spite 
of Maltby. 

“Stop chattering, Susan—stick to facts. 
Yes, Phil, please. Fact One: Maltby was 
surprisingly flustered at first. He was, 
Ambo! He jumped to the conclusion that I 
was down for shopping or the theaters, and 
assumed of course you were with me. !So 
you were, dear—our way! But I thought 
Maltby asked rather gingerly after you. 
Why? 

“Fact Two: I did my best to explain 
things, but Maltby doesn’t believe yet I’m 
serious—seemingly he can’t believe it, be- 
cause he doesn’t want to. That’s always 
true of Maltby. He still thinks this must 
be a sudden spasm—not of virtue; thinks 
I’ve run away for an unholy lark. It suits 
him to think so. If I’m out on the loose he 
hopes to manage the whole Mardi Gras, 
and he needn’t hear what I say about 
needing work too distinctly. That merely 
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annoyed him. But I did finally make 
him promise—while he wriggled—to read 
my three articles and give me a decision 
on them to-morrow. I had to promise to 
lunch with him then to make even that 
much headway. Oof! 

“‘Meanwhile, I fared slightly better to- 
day. I took your letter to Mr. Sampson. 
The sign, Garnett & Co., almost frightened 
me off, though, Ambo; and you know I’m 
not easily frightened. But I’ve readso many 
of their books—wonderful books! I knew 
great men had gone before me into those 
dingy offices and left their precious manu- 
scripts to strengthen and delight the world. 
Who was I to follow those footsteps? 
Luckily a redhead messenger boy whistled 
on in ahead of me—so I followed his in- 
stead. By the time I had won past all the 
guardians of the sanctum sanctorum my 
sentimental fit was over. Birch Street was 
herself again. 

““And Mr. Sampson proved all you prom- 
ised—rather more! The dearest odd old 
man, full of blunt kindness and sudden 
whimsy. I think he liked me. I know I 
liked him. But he didn’t like me as I did 
him—at first sight. Togo’s fault, of course. 
Why didn’t you tell me Mr. Sampson has a 
democratic prejudice against aristocratic 
dogs? I must learn to leave poor Togo at 
home—if there ever is such a place!— 
when I’m looking for work; I may even 
have to give up your precious soul-and- 
body-warming furs. Between them they 
belie every humble petition I utter. Sister 
and I may have to eat Togo yet. 

‘“Mr. Sampson only began to relent when 
I told him a little about Birch Street. I 
didn’t tell him much—just enough to coun- 
teract the furs and Togo. And he forgave 
me everything when I told him of Sister and 
confessed what we were hoping to do— 
found a home together and earn our own 
right to make it a comfy one to live in. He 
questioned me pretty sharply, too, but not 
from snifty-snoops like Mrs. Arthur. 

‘By the way, dear, she was on the train 
coming down, as luck would have it, in the 
chair just across from mine. Her questions 
were masterpieces, but nothing to my re- 
plies. I was just wretched enough to 
scratch without mercy; it relieved my feel- 
ings. But you’d better avoid her for a week 
or two if you can! I didn’t mind any of 
Mr. Sampson’s questions, though I eluded 
some of them, being young in years but old 
in guile. I’m to take him my poems to- 
morrow afternoon, and some bits of prose 
things—the ones you liked. They’re not 
much more than fragments, I’m afraid. He 
says he wants to get the hang of me before 
loading me down with bad advice. I do 
like him, and—the serpent having trailed 
its length all over this endless letter—I 
truly think his offhand friendship may 
prove far more helpful to me than Malt- 
by’s ! You can fill in the blank, Ambo. 
My shamelessness has limits, even now, in 
darkest New York. 

“Good night, dear. Please don’t think 
you are ever far from my me-est thoughts. 
Now for that typewriter!” 


SUSAN TO JIMMY 


“‘That’s a breath-taking decision you’ve 
made, but like you; and I’m proud of you 
for having made it—and prouder that the 
idea was entirely your own. I suppose 
we’re all bound to be more or less lopsided in 
a world slightly flattened at the poles and 
rather wobbly on its axis anyway. But the 
less lopsided we are the better for us, and 
the better for us the better for others—and 
that’s one universal law at least that 
doesn’t make me long for a universal recall 
and referendum. 

“Oh, you’re right to stay on at Yale, but 
so much righter to have decided on a broad 
general course instead of a narrow technical 
one! Of course you can carry on your 
technical studies by yourself! With your 
brain’s natural twist and the practical 
training you’ve had, probably carry them 
much farther by yourself than under direc- 
tion! And the way you’ve chosen will open 
vistas, bring the sky through the jungle to 
you. It was brave of you to see that and 
take the first difficult step. “‘J/ n’y a que le 








. premier pas qui cotie’’—but no wonder you 


hesitated! Because at your advanced age, 
Jimmy, and from an efficient point of view, 
it’s a downright silly step, wasteful of 
time—and time you know’s money—and 
money you know’s everything. Only I’m 
afraid you don’t know that intensely enough 
ever to have a marble mansion on upper 
Fifth Avenue, a marble villa at Newport, a 
marble bungalow at Palm Beach, a marble 
(Continued on Page 149) 
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At the New York Show 


91 open cars out of 153 on display 
were equipped with Johnston Windows 


At the Chicago Show 


101 open cars out of 168 on display 
were equipped with Johnston Windows 
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Windows Are Chosen 


ae ee Johnston Windows 
for automobiles are suspended 
independently of the curtain and 
lining, thus preventing sagging and 
wrinkling, Johnston Windows are 
pre-eminent in style. 


Because the beveled plate glass is 
cushioned at every point, protecting 
it from damage or breaking in ordi- 
nary use, Johnston Windowsare pre- 
eminent asa permanent investment. 


Because of the wood and metal 
frames used, preventing warping, 
working loose, rattling and leak- 
ing, Johnston Windows are pre- 
eminent as to utility. 


Because of the polished, beveled 
plate glass, fitted snugly and 
smoothly with the much desired 
touch of tailored smartness, 
Johnston Windows are pre- 
eminent as to beauty. 


Because of all these distinctive 
Johnston features sixty-eight 
makers of better automobiles have 
adopted Johnston Windows as reg- 
ular equipment. There are over 
one million, five hundred thousand 
Johnston Windows in use. 


Because of this all ’round Johnston 
superiority conscientious trim 
shops, body builders and top repair 
shops install and guarantee 
Johnston Windows in all shapes 
and sizes. 


Far-seeing motorists gladly pay 
the slightly higher cost of Johnston 
Windows because they know these 
windows are more economical 
in the end. Be sure the ones you 
buy have the Johnston trade mark 
plainly cast in the metal rim. Or 
specify Johnston Windows on the 
next car you buy. 


WM. R. JOHNSTON MFG. CO., 360 East Ohio Street, CHICAGO 


Send for our booklet 
“On the Inside Looking Out’” 
It tells the whole story 


CURTAIN 


WINDOWS 


No.66-16'X 9”. No.22-10 X77" 
$9.00 $6.0 


o No: 43-24" X 6” $12.00 


No.26-14"X 6" $675 


Y -- - -_ SS ef i 
Pr <."NO.7445%"X10".” NO.56-12°x'I0" 
No.44-24"X 8” $19.50 aes rte 


Why Johnston Automobile Curtain 


No. 37-28” X 8” $16.00 
No. 38-24” X 6” $12.00 
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The Car that Measures 
Up to Your Ideal 


LONG, low, graceful, luxurious car, light in 
weight, yet hugging the road on account of its 
perfect balance, a car where beauty, style and 

service have been combined—an Anderson. 





Ample power to achieve steep slopes on high, yet 
ability to creep along at two miles an hour in traffic, 
an easy-working brake, utmost tire mileage and mini- 
mized gas consumption—an Anderson. 


A custom-built body de luxe, hand-made and hand- 
finished, the wooden members of which are sawed 
and mortised to shape—screwed and glued—a body 
that is the pride of every owner, the body of—an 
Anderson. 

A Continental Six Motor, a Rayfield Carburetor, 
Remy Starting, Lighting and Ignition, Borg & Beck 
Clutch, Salisbury Axle—units of high-priced cars, yet 
included in the moderate price of—an Anderson. 





ANDERSON MODELS 
Convertible Roadster 
Five-Passenger Touring 
Four-Passenger Sport Touring 
Seven-Passenger Touring 
Sedan 


Four-Passenger Coupé 


YK ANDERSON MOTOR COMPANY 
aes Hill South Carolina 











De Luxe catalog on request 


Some desirable Anderson 
territory still open 


Five-Passenger 
Touring 
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(Continued from Page 145) 
team yacht—but they don’t make those 
f marble, do they! 

“It’s so possible for you to collect all 
hese marbles, Jimmy—reelers, every one 
\f them!—if you'll only start now and do 
\othing else for the next thirty or forty 
‘ears. You can be a poor boy who became 
nfamous just as easy as pie! Simply forget 
he world’s so full of a number of things, 
ind grab all you can of just one. But I 
lould hug you for wanting to be a man, not 
nm adding machine! For caring to know 
yhy Socrates was richer than Morgan, and 
vhy Saint Francis and Sainte-Beuve, each 
in his own way, have helped more to make 
ife worth living than all the Rothschilds of 
Jurope! Oh, I know it’s a paradox for me 
‘o preach this, when here am I trying to 
iollect a few small clay marbles—putting 

wery ounce of concentration in me on 
_noney making, on material success! Not 
‘etting far with it, either—so far. 
| “Butwhat I’m doing, Jimmy, is just what 
‘ou’ve set out to do—I’m trying not to be 
opsided. You’ve met life as it is, already; 

| mever have. And I’d so love to moon 
long pleasantly on Ambo’s inherited 
noney—read books and write verses and 
ook at flowers and cats and stars and trees 
ind children and cows and chickens and 
unny dogs and donkeys and funnier 
-‘yomen and men! I’d so like not to adjust 
nyself to an industrial civilization; not to 
vorry over that sort of thing at all; above 
werything, not to earn my daily bread. I 
‘ould cry about having to make up my 
“nind on such bristly beasts as economic 
yr social problems! 
' “The class struggle bores me to tears— 
yet here it is, we’re up against it; and I 
yon’t be lopsided! What I want is pure 
hick cream, daintily fed to me, too, from a 
‘iandbeaten spoon. So I mustn’t have it 
-imless I can get it. And I don’t know that 
‘[ean—you see, it isn’t all conscience that’s 
‘jriving me; curiosity’s at work. But it’s 
erumptious to know we're both studying 
the same thing in a different way—the one 
great subject, after all: How not to be lop- 
‘iided! How to be perfectly spherical, like 
the old man in the nonsense rime. Not 
wobbly on one’s axis—not even slightly 
flattened at the poles! 

“Hurrah for us! Trumpets! 

“But I’m gladdest of all that you and 
Ambo are beginning at last to be friends. 
You don’t either of you.say so—it drifts 
through; and I could sing about it—if I 
gould sing. There isn’t anybody in the 
world like Ambo. 

“Ks for Sister and me, we’re getting on, 
and we’re not. Sister thinks I’ve done 

marvels; I know she has. Marvels of 
economy and taste in cozying up our room, 
‘marvels of sympathy and canny advice 
that doesn’t sound like advice at all. As 
one half of a mutual-admiration syndicate 

T’m a complete success! But as a pro- 

fessional author—hum, hum. Anyway, 

Tm beginning to poke my inquisitive nose 
into a little of everything, and you can’t 

tell—something, some day, may come of 
this. As the Dickens man said—who was 
he?—I hope it mayn’t be human gore. 

Meanwhile, one thing hits the most casual 
eye: We're still in the double-room-with- 
alcove boarding-house stage, and likely to 
‘stay there for some time to come.” 


SUSAN TO PHIL 


*Y our short letter answering my long one 
has been read and reread and read again. 
Iknow it by heart. Everything you say’s 
true—and isn’t. I’ll try to explain that— 
for I can’t bear you to be doubting me. 
‘You are, Phil. I don’t blame you, but I do 
blame myself—for complacency. I’ve taken 
too much for granted, as I always do with 
‘you and Ambo. You see, I know so in- 
itensely that you and Ambo are pure 
| gold—incorruptible!—that I couldn’t pos- 
sibly question anything you might say or 
do—the fineness of the motive, I mean. If 
you did murder and were hanged for it, and 
even if I’d no clew as to why you struck—I 
should know all the time you must have 
done it because, for some concealed reason, 
under circumstances dark to the rest of us, 
your clear eyes marked it as the one 
possible right thing to do. 
“Yes, I trust you like that, Phil; you and 
Ambo and Sister and Jimmy. Think of 
| trusting four people like that! How rich I 
am! And you can’t know how passionately 
grateful! For it isn’t blind trusting at all. 
| In each one of you I’ve touched a soul of 
Baer There’s no other name for it. 
| It’s as simple as fresh air. You’re good— 
+ you four—good from the center. But, Phil 
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dear, a little secret to comfort you—just 
between us and the stars: So, mostly, am I. 

“Truly, Phil, I’m ridiculously good at the 
center, and most of the way out. ‘There are 
things I simply can’t do, no matter how 
much I’d like to, and lots of oozy, opally 
things I simply can’t like at all. I’m with 
you so far, at least—peacock-proud to be! 
But we’re tremendously different, all the 
same. It’s really this, I think: You're a 
Puritan by instinct and cultivation; and 
I’m not. The clever ones down here, you 
know, spend most of their spare time 
swearing by turns at Puritanism and the 
Victorian Era. Their favorite form of ex- 
ercise is patting themselves on the back, 
and this is one of their subtler ways of 
doing it. But they just rampantly rail; 
they don’t—though they think they do— 
understand. They mix up every passé 
narrowness and bigotry and hypocrisy and 
sentimental cant in one foul stew, and then 
rush from it, with held noses, screaming 
“Puritanism! Faugh!” Well, it does, 
Phil—their stew! So, often, for that mat- 
ter—and to high heaven—do the clever 
ones! 

“But it isn’t Puritanism, the real thing. 
You see, I know the real thing—for I know 
you. Ignorance, bigotry, hypocrisy, senti- 
mentalism—such things have no part in 
your life. And yet you’re a Puritan, and 
I’m not. Something divides us where we 
are most alike. What is it, Phil? 

“May I tell you? I almost dare believe 
I’ve puzzled it out. 

“You’re a simon-Puritan, dear, because 
you won’t trust that central goodness, your 
own heart; the very thing in you on whose 
virgin goldness I would stake my life! You 
won’t trust it in yourself, and when you 
find it in others you don’t fully trust it in 
them. You’ve purged your philosophy of 
original sin, but it still secretly poisons the 
marrow of your bones. You guard your 
soul’s strength as possible weakness—some- 
thing that might vanish suddenly at a 
pinch. How silly of you! For it’s the 
you-est you, the thing you can never 
change or escape. Instead of worrying over 
yourself or others—me?—you could safely 
spread yourself, Phil dear, all over the 
landscape, lie back in the lap of Mother 
Earth and twiddle your toes and smile! 
Walt Whitman’s way! He may have over- 
done it now and then, posed about it; but 
I’m on his side, not yours. It’s heartier— 
humaner—more fun! Yes, Mister Puri- 
tan—more fun! That’s a life value you’ve 
mostly missed. But it’s never too late, 
Phil, for a genuine cosmic spree. Why not 
begin? 

“Now I’ve done scolding back at you for 
scolding at me. But I loved your sermon. 
I hope you won’t shudder over mine?” 


The above too-cryptic letter badly needs 
authoritative annotation, which I now pro- 
ceed to give you—at perilous length. But 
it will lead us far. 

Though it is positively not true that Phil 
and I, having covenanted on a hands-off 
policy, were independently hoping for the 
worst so far as Susan’s ability to cope un- 
aided with New York was concerned; nev- 
ertheless, the ease with which she made 
her way there, found her feet without us 
and danced ahead, proved for some reason 
oddly disturbing to us both. Here was a 
child, of high talents certainly, perhaps of 
genius—the like, at least, of whose mental 
precocity we had never met with in 
any other daughter—much less, son—of 
Eve! A woman, for we so loved her, en- 
dowed as are few women; yet assuredly a 
child, for she had but just counted twenty 
years on earth. And being men of careful 
maturity, once Susan had left us our lonely 
anxieties fastened upon this crying fact of 
her youth; it was her youth, her inexpe- 
rience, that made her venture suddenly 
pathetic and dreadful to us, made us yearn 
to watch over her, warn her of pitfalls, guide 
her steps. 

True, she was not alone. Miss Goucher 
was admirable in her way; though a 
middle-aged spinster, after all, unused to 
the sharp temptations and fierce competi- 
tions of metropolitan life. It was not 
a house-mother Susan would need; the 
wolves lurked beyond the door—shrewd, 
soft-treading wolves, cunningly disguised. 
How could a child, a charming and too 
daring child—however gifted—be expected 
to deal with these creatures? The thought 
of these subtle, these patient ones tracking 
her—tracking her—chilled us to hours-long 
wakefulness in the night! Then with the 
morning a letter would come, filled with 
strange men’s names. 
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We compared notes, consulted together— 
shaking unhappy heads. We wrote tact- 
ful letters to Heywood Sampson, begging 
him, but always indirectly, to keep an eye. 
We ran down singly for nights in town, 
rescued—the verb was ours—Susan and 
Miss Goucher from their West Tenth Street 
boarding house, interfered with their work 
or other plans, haled them—the verb, I 
fear, was theirs—to dinner, to the opera or 
theater, or perhaps to call on someone of 
ribbed respectability who might prove an 
observant friend. God knows in spite of all 
resolutions we did our poor best to mind 
Susan’s business for her, to brood over her 
destiny from afar! 

And God knows our efforts were super- 
fluous! The traps, stratagems, springes in 
her path, merely suspected by us and hence 
the more darkly dreaded, were clearly seen 
by Susan and laughed at for the ancient 
pitiful frauds they were. The dull craft, 
the stale devices of avarice or lust were no 
novelties to her; she greeted them, en 
passant, with the old Birch Street terrier 
look; just a half-mocking nod of recog- 
nition—an amused, half-wistful salute to 
her gamin past. It was her gamin past we 
had forgotten, Phil and I, when we agon- 
ized over Susan’s inexperienced youth. In- 
experienced? Bob Blake’s kid! If there 
were things New York could yet teach Bob 
Blake’s kid—and there were many—they 
were not those that had made her see in it 
“Birch Street—on a slightly exaggerated 
scale’’! 

But, as the Greeks ‘discovered many 
generations ago, it is impossible to be high- 
minded or clear-sighted enough to outwit 
a secret unreason in the total scheme of 
things. Else the virtuous, in the Greek 
sense, would be always the fortunate; and 
perhaps then would grow too self-regarding. 
Does the last and austerest beauty of the 
ideal not flower from this, that it can 
promise us nothing but itself? You can 
choose a clear road, yet you shall never 
walk there in safety; Chance—that secret 
unreason—lurks in the hedgerows, myriad- 
formed, to plot against you. “‘Hélas!” as 
the French heroine might say. ‘‘Diddle- 
diddle-dumpling!’”’ as might say Susan. 
Meaning: That strain, Ambo, was of a 
higher mood, doubtless; but do return to 
your muttons. 

Susan had reached New York late in 
November, 1913, and the letter to Phil 
dates from the following January. Less 
than two months had passed since her first 
calls upon Maltby and Heywood Samp- 
son, but every day of that period had been 
made up of crowded hours. Of the three 
manufactured-in-advance articles for the 
Garden Ex., Maltby had accepted one, pay- 
ing thirty dollars for it, half rate, Susan’s 
first professional earnings; but the manner 
of his acceptance had convinced Susan it 
was a mere stroke of personal diplomacy on 
his part. He did not wish to encourage her 
as a business associate, for Maltby kept 
his business activities rigidly separate from 
what he held to be his life; neither did he 
wish to offend her. What he wholly de- 
sired was to draw her into the immediate 
circles he frequented as a social being, 
where he could act as her patron on a scale 
at once more brilliant and more impressive. 

So far as the Garden Ex. was concerned, 
his attitude from the first had been one of 
sympathetic discouragement. Susan hit 
off his manner perfectly in an earlier letter: 
‘My dear Susan! You can write very 
delicate, distinctive verse, no doubt, and 
all that—and of course there’s a fairly 
active market for verse nowadays, and I 
can put you in touch with some little maga- 
zines, @ cété, that print such things and 
even occasionally pay for them. They’re 
your field, ’'m convinced. But frankly I 
can’t see you quite as one of our contribu- 
tors—and I couldn’t pay you a higher 
compliment! 

“You don’t suppose, do you, I sit here 
like an old-fashioned editor, reading vol- 
untary contributions? No, my dear girl; 
I have a small well-broken staff of writers, 
and I tell them what to write. If I find 
myself, for example, with a lot of parade 
interiors taken in expensive homes, I select 
four or five, turn ’em over to Abramovitz, 
and tell him to do us something on The 
More Dignified Dining Room or The Period 
Salon, a Study in Restfulmess. Abramo- 
vitz knows exactly what to say and how 
to point the snobbish-but-not-too-snobbish 
captions and feature the best names. I’ve 
no need to experiment, you see. I count on 
Abramovitz. Just so with other matters. 
Here’s an article, now, on The Flaunting 
Peony. Skeat did that, of course. It’s 
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signed “‘ Winifred Snow’’—all his _flower- 
and-sundial stuff is—and it couldn’t be 
better! I don’t even have to read it. 

“Well, there you are! I’m simply a 
purveyor of standardized goods in stan- 
dardized packages. Dull work, but it pays.’ 

“*xactly!’ [struck in. ‘It pays! That’s 
why I’minterested. Sister and Togo and I 
need the money!’” 

As for the brilliant intertwined circles 
frequented by Maltby as a social being, 
within which, he hoped to persuade Susan, 
lay true freedom, while habit slyly bound 
her with invisible chains—well, they are a 
little difficult to describe. Taken gener- 
ally, we may think of them as the Artistic 
Smart Set. Maltby’s acquaintance was 
wide, penetrating in many directions; but 
he felt most at home among those irides- 
cent ones of earth whose money is as easy 
as their morals, and whose ruling passion 
for amusement is at least directed by 
esthetic sensibilities and vivacious brains. 

Within Maltby’s intersecting circles were 
to be found, then, many a piquant contrast, 
many an anomalous combination. There 
the young emancipated society matron, of 
fattest purse and slenderest figure, ex- 
pressed her sophisticated paganism through 
interpretative dancing; and there the fash- 
ionable painter of portraits, solidly arrived, 
exhibited her slender figure on a daring 
canvas—made possible by the fatness of 
her purse—at one of his peculiarly intimate 
studio teas. There the reigning ingénue, 
whose graceful diablerie in imagined situa- 
tions on the stage was equaled only by her 
roguish effrontery in more real if hardly 
less public situations off, played up to the 
affluent amateur—patron of all arts that 
require an unblushing codperation from 
pretty young women. There, in short, all 
were welcome who liked the game and were 
not hampered in playing it by dull inhibi- 
tions. It was Bohemia de luxe—Bohemia 
in the same sense that Marie Antoinette’s 
dairy farm was Arcady. 

That Susan—given her doting guardian, 
her furs, her Chow, her shadowy-gleaming 
imaginative charm, her sharp audacities of 
speech—would bring a new and seductive 
personality to this perpetual carnival was 
Maltby’s dream; she was predestined—he 
had long suspected the tug of that fate 
upon her—to shine there by his side. He 
best could offer the cup, and her gratitude 
for its heady drafts of life would be 
merely his due. It was an exciting pros- 
pect; it promised much; and it remained 
only to intoxicate Susan with the wine 
of an unguessed freedom. This, Maltby 
fondly assured himself, would prove no 
difficult task. Life was life, youth was 
youth, joy was joy; their natural affinities 
were all on his side and would play into his 
practiced hands. 

Doubtless Phil and I must have agreed 
with him—from how differently anxious a 
spirit!—but all three of us would then have 
proved quite wrong. To intoxicate Susan, 
Maltby: did find a difficult, in the end an 
impossible task. He took her—not unwill- 
ing to enter and appraise any circle from 
high heaven to nether hell—to all the right, 
magical places, exposed her to all the heady 
influences of his world; and she found 
them enormously stimulating—to her sense 
of the ironic. Maltby’s sensuous, quick- 
witted friends simply would not come true 
for Susan when she first moved among 
them; they were not serious about any- 
thing but refined sensation and she could 
not take their refined sensations seriously; 
but for a time they amused her, and she 
relished them much as Charles Lamb rel- 
ished the belles and rakes of Restoration 
Drama: ‘‘They are a world of themselves 
almost as much as fairyland.” 

To their intimate dinners, their intimate 
musical evenings, their intimate studio 
revels, she came on occasion with Maltby 
as to a play—‘‘altogether a speculative 
scene of things.”” She could in those early 
weeks have borrowed Lamb’s words for 
her own comedic detachment: “‘We are 
amongst a chaotic people. We are not to 
judge them by our usages. No reverend 
institutions are insulted by their proceed- 
ings—for they have none among them. No 
peace of families is violated—for no family 
ties exist among them. . No deep 
affections are disquieted, no holy-wedlock 
bands are snapped asunder—for affec- 
tion’s depth and wedded faith are not the 
growth of that soil. There is neither 
right nor wrong. Of what conse- 
quence is it to Virtue or how is she at all 
concerned? The whole thing is 
a passing pageant.” 

(Continued on Page 152) 
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EVELOPED in very fine Dark Brown Russia Calfskin, with 
leather sole exceptionally tough and flexible. Swagger 
vamp, quarter and wing tip perforated and pinked. 


A shoe that will appeal strongly to the man who appreciates the 
supreme economy of buying good shoes and taking care of them. 


In the Regal command of fine leathers and manufacturing re- 
sources he finds assurance of the very best materials, with work- 
manship, finish and style second to none. 


While the long established Regal principle of many pairs (with 
only a conservative profit on each pair) gives him a certainty that 
every dollar of his shoe money is buying sound values. 
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Sixty Regal Stores in REGAL SHOE COMPANY Agency Stores S 
the Great Metropolitan in other SYS 
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“Tie o’ the South” | 
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RENCH in inspiration, yet so cleverly modelled by Regal that 

all the charm of the graceful American lines is retained. In the 

finest dull finish Kid, self-covered Louis heel, with high tongue, 
two eyelets, to be worn with either voguish ribbons or buckle. 
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Only the woman who is making her first acquaintance with 
Regal this Spring will be surprised at the exceptional choice of really 
fine leathers—the craftsmanship and grace of finish—the conserva- 
tive prices, value considered. 
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It isa standard principle that alert style shall not add to the price of 
Regal shoes. Properly speaking, style is a service due to the customer 
without extra cost —like good fitting and courteous treatment. 


Sixty Regal Stores in REGAL SHOE COMPANY Agency Stores 
the Great Metropolitan in other 
Cities 268 SUMMER ST., BOSTON, MASS. Cities and Towns 
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THE SATURDAY 












All the flavor and 
fragrance of vine- 
ripened berries come to you in 











Out in the Valley of the Mountain—where the sunshine .and 
the dew make the berries grow larger and better —we pick 
the berries for you at the moment of ripeness when every 
cell is filled with sugars and flavors. 


And the full richness of the berries is preserved in a film 
of pure sugar at Paul’s Kitchens in the berry fields. 





Your grocer has your favorite berry waiting for you in a 
vacuum sealed glass. 


Ask for Paul’s Jam. 


Puyallup & Sumner Fruit Growers Canning Co. 
PUYALLUP, WASH. 


(Every picture shown in our 
advertisements 1s an ace 
tual photograph.) 





SMART DRESSERS 


require several Caps: A heavy one 
for chilly riding, a medium weight 
for golf and general wear, and a glk 
or mohair for travelling or office 
use. Each can be found to perfection 
in the “Regal” line. Your dealer 
$2.00 to $5.00 will be glad to show them to you. 
THE REGAL HAT CO., 643 to 651 8. Wells St., CHICAGO 


Largest Cloth Headwear House in the World 











EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 149) 

It is probable that Maltby at first mis- 
took her interest in the spectacle for the 
preliminary stirrings of its spell within her; 
but he must soon have been aware—for he 
had intelligence—that Susan was not pre- 
cisely flinging herself among his maskers 
with the thrilled abandon that would be- 
token surrender. She was not afraid of 
these clever beauty-loving maskers, some 
of whom bore celebrated names; it was 
not timidity that restrained her; she, too, 
loved beauty and lilting wit and could feel 
joyously at ease among them—for an hour 
or two—once in a while. But to remain 
permanently within those twining circles, 
held to a limited dream, when she was 
conscious of wilder, freer, more adventur- 
ous spaces without! Why should ‘she 
narrow her sympathies like that? It never 
occurred to her as a temptation to do so. 
She had drunk of a headier cup, and had 
known a vaster intoxication. From the 
magic circle of her cedar trees, in that 
lonely abandoned field back of Mount Car- 
mel, the imaginations of her heart had long 
since streamed outward beyond all such 
passing pageants, questing after a dream 
that does not pass. 

No gilded nutshell could bound her 
now; she could become the slave of no in- 
tersected ring. Lesser incantations were 
powerless. 

So much, then, for my own broad anno- 
tation of Susan’s letter to Phil! But I 
leave you with generalizations, when your 
interest is in concrete fact. Patience. In 
my too fumbling way I am ready for you 
there, as well. 


SUSAN TO JIMMY 


“‘T suppose you’d really like to know what 
I’ve lately been up to; but I hardly know 
myself. It’s absurd of course, but I almost 
think I’m having a weeny little fit of the 
blues to-night—not dark-blue devils, ex- 
actly—say, light-blue gnomes! I hate 
being pushed about, and things have 
pushed me about rather. 
There’s been too much—of everything— 
somehow. 

“Yousee, my social life just now is divided 
into three parts, like all Gaul, and as my 
business opportunities—Midas — forgive 
them!—have all come out of my social con- 
tacts, I’ll have to begin with them. Maltby’s 
the golden key to the first part; Mr. Hey- 
wood Sampson, the great old-school pub- 
lisher and editor-author, is the iron key to 
the second; and chance—our settling down 
here on the fringes of Greenwich village—is 
the skeleton key to the third. 

“T seem to be getting all Gaul mixed up 
with Bluebeard’s closets and things, but 
I'll try to straighten my kinky metaphors 
out for you, Jimmy, if it takes me all night. 
But I assume you’re more or less up to date 
on me, since I find you all most brazenly 
hand me round, and since I wrote Phil— 
and got severely scolded in return; de- 
served it, too—all about Maltby’s patiently 
snubbing me as a starving author and im- 
patiently rushing me as a possible new 
member for his Emancipated Order of 
Aisthetic May Flies—I call it his, for he 
certainly thinks of it that way. Now, 
Maltby and I have not precisely quarreled, 
but the north wind doth blow and we’ve 
already had snow enough to cool his en- 
thusiasm. The whole thing’s unpleasant; 
but I’ve learned something. Result—my 
occasional flutterings among the Asthetic 
May Flies grow beautifully less. They’d 
cease altogether if I hadn’t made friends— 
to call them that—with a May Fly or two. 

“One of them’s the novelist, Clifton 
Young, a May Fly at heart—but there’s a 
strain of honeybee in his blood somewhere. 
It’s an unhappy combination—all the 
talents and few of the virtues; but I like 
him in spite of himself. For one thing, he 
doesn’t pose; and he can write! He’s a 
lost soul, though—thinks life is a tragic 
farce. Almost all the May Flies try to 
think that; it’s a sort of guaranty of the 
last sophistication; but it’s genuine with 
Clifton; he must have been born thinking 
it. He doesn’t ask for sympathy, either; 
if he did I couldn’t pity him—and get 
jeered at wittily for my pains! 

“Then there’s Mona Leslie, who might 
have been a true honeybee if everybody 
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belonging to her hadn’t died too soon, 
leaving her hopeless numbers of millions, 
Mona for some reason has taken a passing) 
fancy to me; all her fancies pass. She! 
sings like an angel, and might have madeg 
career if it had seemed worth while. Jf 
never has. Nothing has, but vivid sensa 
tion, from ascetic religion to sloppy love; 
and at thirty she’s exhausted the whole 
show. So she spends her time now in q 
mad duel with boredom. Poor woman}! 
Luckily the fairies gave her a selfishly kind 
heart, and there’s a piece of it left, I think, 
It may even win the duel for her in the end, 
More and more she’s the reckless patron of 
all the arts, almost smothering ennui under 
her benefactions. She’d smother poor me, 
too, if I’d let her, but I can’t; I’m either 
not brazen enough or not Christian enough 
to let her patronize me for her own amuse 
ment. And that’s her one new sensation 
for the last three years! 

“Still, I’ve one thing to thank her for, and 
I wish I could feel grateful. She introduced 
me, at one of her Arabian-Nightish soirées 
musicales, to Hadow Bury, proprietor ol 
Whim, the smarty-party weekly review, 
In two years it’s made a sky-rocketing 
success, by printing the harum-scarumest 
possible comment on all the social and 
zesthetic fads and freaks of the day—just 
the iris froth of the wave, that and that. 
only. Hadow’s a big, black, bleak man- 
mountain. You’d take him for an under 
taker by special appointment to coal-beef. 
and-iron kings. You’d never suspect him 
of having capitalized the frivolous. Bu 
he’s found it means bagfuls of reelers fo} 
him, so he takes it seriously. He’s afte) 
the goods. He gets and delivers the goods 
no matter what they cost.. He’s ready t 
pay any price now for a new brand oj 
cerebral champagne. 

“Well, I didn’t know what he was wher 
Mona casually dropped me beside him, bui 
he loomed so big and black and bleak hi 
frightened me till my thoughts chattered 
I rattled on—like this, Jimmy—only no 
because I wanted to, but because havin; 
madly started I didn’t know how to stop 
I made a fool of myself—utter; with thi 
result that he detected a slightly differen 
flavor in my folly, a possibly novel bou 
quet—let’s call it the Birch Street bouquet 
At any rate he finally silenced me to asl 
whether I could write as I talked, and 
said I hoped not; and he looked bleake 
and blacker than ever and said that was th 
worst of it, so few amusing young womel 
could! 

“Tt seemed to be one of the more annoy 
ing laws of Nature. 

“‘The upshot was, I found out all abou 
him and his ambitions for Whim; and th 
fantastic upshot of that was, I’m now doin 
a nonsense column a week for him—hay 
been for the past two—and getting fift 
dollars a week for my nonsense! I sign th 
thing ‘Dax’—a signature invented b 
shutting both eyes and punching at m 
typewriter three times, just to see wha 
would happen. ‘Dax’ happened, and I’r 
to be allowed to burble on as him—I thin | 
Dax is a him—for ten weeks; then if m 
stuff goes, catches on, gets over, I’m t/| 
have a year’s contract. And farewell t| 
double-room-and-aleove for aye! Els 
farewell Whim! So it must get over—I1| 
determined! I stick at nothing. I eve 
test my burble on poor Sister every wee 
before sending it in. If she smiles sadly 
twice, I seal up the envelope and breath 
again. 

“That’s my bird in the hand, Jimmy- 
a sort of crazily screaming jay—@ 
I mustn’t let it escape. 

“There’s another bird, though. A rej 
bluebird, still in the bush—and oh, so shy 
And he lures me into the second and beaut 
fulest part of all Gaul 

“Tt’snouse, I’m dished. Sister says noor| 
ever wrote or read such a monstrous lette 
and commands me to stop now and got, 
bed. There’s a look in her eye—she meat 
it. Good night and good luck—I’ll tell yc) 
about my other two parts of Gaul as soc 
as I can, unless you wire me—collect- 
‘Cut it out!’ Or unless you run down—yc 
never have—and learn of them that wa) 
Why not—soon?”’ 








(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Song Accompaniments 
for You and Your Friends 
Transposed to Any Key 


Did you know that more than a thousand 
of the world’s best songs are available in 
player rolls for the Gulbransen, with the 
words printed on the rolls? Songs for all 
voices are ready! 
Bass, Baritone, Tenor, Contralto, 
Mezzo Soprano, Soprano 


Try Accompanying on 
Your Gulbransen 


It is interesting to try to follow a singer, 
and the Gulbransen responsiveness is a 
great help. Play softly for a song accom- 
paniment and note the sure and delicate 
touch of the Gulbransen. no matter how 
gently you pedal. 

Keep the mechanism of your Gulbransen 
in good regulation if you want to enjoy 
it at its best. The tuners employed by 
Gulbransen distributors know the player- 
action and can be trusted to treat it right. 
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Home Dances 
With Gulbransen Music 
Our Book Lists Them 


Some of the best dance music ever written; 
Fox Trots, One-steps, Waltzes and Marches 
are all listed in our book. With a Gul- 
bransen in your home you could provide 
the best possible home music for dancing, 
be independent of hired musicians and 
have a dance any time you want it. 


Good Times With 
Your Gulbransen 


is the title of our new book that tells of 47 
kinds of music you can play on the Gul- 
bransen and gives lists of every kind. Use 
the coupon below and get a copy of this 
book FREE, 
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“Key-Touch” or “Pedal-Touch’’? The Same J/dea 
and the Same /Hfect—in the Gulbransen 


The Gulbransen is built on a different theory from most player-pianos. That principle is direct, natural 
control of expression through the pedals instead of indirect control, through ‘‘devices.”’ 


That is why it is Easy to Play with satisfying expression. The Gulbransen pedals never feel stf, 
requiring you to push hard.. Nor are they mushy, falling away from your feet, requiring very fast 
pedaling to play at all. 


These common types of ‘‘ pedal-touch”’ require too much constant effort to permit of varying expression 
through the pedals. They make woré of playing. While the Gulbransen idea is to make playing easy and 
natural, which permits and invites playing with expression. 








So Gulbransen “pedal-touch” has been developed 
like “key-touch” in a fine piano—till its exquisite 
balance and response are real aids to the player- 
pianist. You pedal the Gulbransen leisurely, irregu- 
larly—and as strongly or gently as the music re- 
quires—suiting the full, singing Gulbransen tone 
to the mood of the music. 


“Pedal-touch,” remember, is as important to the 
player-pianist as “key-touch” to the hand-pianist. 
And “pedal-touch,” perfected, is found only in 
the Gulbransen. You will note the difference 
after a few pedal strokes—and realize your control 
of the instrument. 


Just try a Gulbransen at our dealer’s store. You 


can locate him by the “Baby at the Pedals”— 
actually playing the Gulbransen—in his window. 
And send coupon below for our free book, “Good 
Times With Your Gulbransen.” ‘Tells all about 
the music available and the fun you can have. 


NATIONALLY PRICED 


Three models, all playable by hand or by roll, sold 
at the same prices to everybody, everywhere in the 
U. S., freight and war tax paid. Price branded in 
the back of each instrument at the factory. 


White House Model a - - - $725 
Country Seat Model - - = - 625 
Suburban Model - ~ - . - 550 


GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON CO., 3232 W. Chicago Avenue, CHICAGO 





FREE BOOK 
COUPON 





bransen.’’ 


Write your name and address 
in the margin below and mail 
this coupon to GULBRANSEN- 
Dickinson Co., 3232 W. 
Chicago Ave., Chicago, for a 
free copy of the new book 
««Good Times with Your Gul- 
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A Feature of the Shows 


It is no exaggeration to say that our new 
“Glenbrook” model has been a sensational 
feature of both the national and local 
automobile shows. 


Its fame has traveled from state to state, 
city to city, and it now occupies an un- 
challenged position of leadership in the 
field of five-passenger cars. 


In our long experience as manufac- 
turers, we have never produced a model 
that has so quickly won its way to 
public favor. 


Everyone, apparently, recognizes in the 
“Glenbrook” an engineering and design- 
ing achievement of the utmost importance. 


The “Glenbrook” is now one of the 
fastest selling cars on the American mar- 
ket and the demand is increasing with 
each succeeding day. 


Already our production schedule has been 
sorely taxed and orders for spring de- 
livery will undoubtedly result in an over- 
sold condition. 


Accept our advice, therefore, and 
inspect this model at your earliest 
opportunity. 


Compare it with any five-passenger car 
that the market affords and determine 
whether it is not, indeed, the greatest 
dollar-for-dollar value in the light six field. 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, Michigan 
Manufacturers of Paige Motor Cars and Trucks 
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FINDING THe PROFITEERS 


(Continued from Page 5) 


When this executive visited the town to 
»onfer with the merchants great crowds of 
ais own employees who had hooted him a 
‘ew years before during a strike surrounded 
jis automobile and shouted their applause. 
But when he met the merchants they asked 
‘or an immediate show-down of the names 
of the profiteers, and presented figures to 
prove that prices were no higher there than 
in neighboring towns. Moreover they 
‘intimated that the best way to bring down 
the cost of living was to begin at the source 
yw fountainhead; and they asked about 
she profits of the company itself. People 
iving in glass houses, it was suggested, 
should not throw stones. 

An important religious and educational 
prganization which comes in close contact 
with the wage earners recently received a 
somplaint from the general manager of a 
large corporation in a New Jersey city. He 
sxplained that since 1917 he had increased 
wages twice a year; that he had recently 
taised wages again, but was waited upon 
xy a committee of workmen who said that 

\the corner grocer had raised prices, the 
jandlord had increased rents, and that they 
were absorbing the increase in wages so 
)shat the workers were getting no benefit. 
)This general manager said he had studied 
tshe situation for a good many years and 
ylamed the merchants for deliberately 
aising the price of goods when they learned 
through the public press of the raise in 
jwages accorded the workers. 

“At our request,” said a representative 
of the organization, ‘‘the United States 
‘Bureau of Labor Statistics made an in- 
vestigation with three experts in that New 

}Jersey city. They carefully investigated 
| the rise in prices and tried to discover some 
| elation between the advance in wages and 
shat in prices. The result showed, however, 
};hat prices in that city were no different 
; ‘rom those in surrounding New Jersey and 
)New York towns, and that the raise in 
| oe came after rather than before the 
‘aise in prices.” 

. This universal practice of shifting re- 
}sponsibility is despite an almost super- 
fuman effort to fix the blame. Mark 
Twain once said that everybody talked 
about the weather but did nothing about 
ft. That is not true of profiteering. Pretty 
hearly every country in the civilized world 
land almost every state, city and town in 
this country are trying to do something 
about it. The Attorney-General of the 
United States has organized a nation-wide 
zampaign, has set up fair-price committees 
in every large city, and is codperating with 
many of the associations of retail mer- 
chants and manufacturers. 


Easy to Blame 


Local district attorneys are hot after the 
|profiteer, food administrators and every 
manner of civic and consumers’ organiza- 
tion are doing their utmost to hunt him 
jdown. In addition to all this many states 
jand cities have special commissions which 
have no function except to investigate the 
cost of living. 

There is no doubt as to the unpopularity 
lof the profiteer. Everybody is against him, 
not so much because they can locate and 
‘punish him as because it is human nature 
to love to have ascapegoat. The man who 
hits his thumb witha hammer finds far more 
satisfaction in blaming his wife than he does 
jin finding fault with the hammer. It is a 
natural impulse to feel that someone has 
abused and gouged us. 

No amount of education will persuade 
people that not only profiteering but even 
jthe almost countless instances of large 
and satisfactory but reasonable profits 
which so characterize the present period of 
prosperity are the result rather than the 
cause of high prices. This is a point on 
which practically every authority whose 
Opinion is entitled to any respect agrees. 
History reénforces it. But it is the same 
old case of the thumb and the hammer. 
You cannot blame the force of gravity with 
any satisfaction to yourself, but we all 
enjoy finding fault with other people. We 
no longer burn our neighbors as. witches, 
| but we are able still to call them names. 

When sugar went to twenty-five cents a 
pound it was much more natural for a 
woman to say, as I heard one remark, 
“This is a free country for skunks,” than 
for her really to understand the sugar 
| situation, 





On several occasions scientists in the 
employ of the Government have discov- 
ered as a result of first-hand investigation 
that fires in farming or lumber regions were 
due to purely natural causes, though every- 
one in the neighborhood blamed it on 
tramps or other human beings. 

“This talk about profiteering,” said one 
of the scientists who had been relating the 
details of his investigation of fires caused 
by internal combustion, ‘‘reminds me of 
my friend who was riding in a trolley car 
which came to a sudden stop. He asked 
the motorman the cause of the delay, and 
after tinkering round a long time the 
motorman said with a relieved look on his 
face, ‘I guess the volts have got into the 
motor.’ 

“That’s the way with most people who 
are puzzled by the high cost of living. They 
are ignorant of its real and complicated 
causes, and someone shouts, ‘Profiteering.’ 
They all exclaim, ‘Why, of course, that’s 
it,’ and feel much relieved and satisfied.” 

Newspapers have been filled with big 
headlines of profiteer hunts. But the 
mountain has labored and brought forth a 
mouse. Anyone who reads the newspapers 
will remember a hundred accounts of hunt- 
ing parties to one account of a catch. The 
big headlines have all been about what the 
hunters were going to do, and the little 
headlines have told of the actual results. 
The only profiteers brought to book have 
been a few petty, miserable speculators 
whose rare and: occasional apprehension 
and even rarer conviction have interested 
nobody, not even the headline writers. 


Busy Prosecutors 


When profiteers have been caught they 
have been so small and insignificant that 
no one could discover how their operations 
had had more than little if any bearing on 
the situation. Consider sugar. Its high 
price has irritated the public more perhaps 
than that of any other commodity. Every 
district attorney in the country has been 
trying to run down hoarders of and prof- 
iteers in sugar. The results have been prac- 
tically nothing. 

According to the statement of a former 
food administrator who is now chairman 
of the fair-price committee in one of the 
largest cities in the country, five weeks of 
investigation by a corps of secret-service 
men failed to uncover a single profiteer in 
sugar. Finally when a few paltry specu- 
lators were discovered all the newspaper 
reporters were called in, but the sensation 
had evaporated into thin air as far as head- 
lines were concerned. 

Perhaps the big culprits have escaped 
detection and punishment. They are 
better able to employ expensive counsel to 
defend them. I was told by a member of a 
firm of sugar brokers who had had an 
altercation with the local fair-price com- 
mittee that the head of the firm would 
spend a million dollars in fighting the com- 
mittee if the case were taken into court. 
Later, however, this same firm was pub- 
licly exonerated by the committee, and in 
fact praised for its conduct. 

But though ample means do help protect 
the guilty as a rule it is difficult to see how 
any amount of wealth could protect the 
culpable objects of the present remorseless 
pursuit. Every political consideration 
renders it desirable, in fact necessary, for 
the authorities to make good in their efforts 
to run down the malefactors of high prices. 
Success would make votes and millions of 
them. Nothing would so satisfy the people 
of this country as to have hundreds of big 
profiteers in food, clothing and rent ade- 
quately exposed and punished. 

But that is not all. In many cases those 
who are in a position of authority are if 
anything far more sympathetic toward the 
laboring man than toward business enter- 
prises. Not only is everything in a ma- 
terial way apparently to be gained by 
catering to the laboring man but many of 
the public officials are naturally and sin- 
cerely more inclined to that side of the 
fence than to the other. 

Not only do votes and honest inclination 
drive the prosecutors on but they are 
prodded by constant threats and com- 
plaints from labor leaders. “The only 
revolution impending in the United 
States,’’ said the secretary of an important 
labor organization recently, ‘‘is one against 

(Continued on Page 159) 
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are specially designed to do it; seat, knees, and 
between knees have double thickness of fabric, 
reinforced by patented inter- 
weaving stitches. All weak 
points protected. 


Mothers! Save money and 
= mending by put- 


ting your boys in these dressy, 
stylish, double service Steel 
Fiber NIK Suits. 


Ask Your Dealer To Show 
You Steel Fiber NIK Suits 


Made by 


SHEAHAN, KOHN & CO. 


CHICAGO 
Also Makers of 
“Young American” 
Boys’ Long Pants Suits 


























EASTER MUSIC 


Through the Starr’s Singing 
Throat of silver grain spruce 
—the music wood of the 
famous Stradivarius violins 
—comes Easter music in its 
purity. 

The Starr betters all rec- 
ords—Hearing is Believ- 


ing. Ask the Starr dealer 
for a hearing. 


THE STARR PIANO CO. 


Richmond, Ind. New York 
Los Angeles Birmingham, Ala. 
London, Canada 
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Correct 
AUTOMOBILE LUBRICATION 


Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 


Gargoyle 


Gargoyle Mobiloil *“‘A’”’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ““B” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ““E” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 


Mobiloils for engine lubrication are: 


The Chart below indicates the grade recommended 
by the Vacuum Oil Company's Board of Engineers. 
The recommendations cover all models of both pas- 
senger and commercial vehicles unless otherwise 


noted: 
send for booklet, “ 
the correct grades for all cars. 


If your car is not listed in this partial Chart. 


Correct Lubrication,"’ which lists 


























1918 1917 1916 1915 
Models | Models | Models | Models 
AUTOMOBILES Styl e]e/ely1 els 
EJELE/SIElSIElS 
A\EIAlZIAlLEIAalE 
Allen...... A |Arc] A |Arc| A |Arc| A |Arc. 
Auburn (4 cyl.).... Br A |ArcJ A Arc, 
Auburn (6 cyl.)... Arc.JArc.}Arc.|ArcJArc./Arc.JArc.|Are.JArce.|Arc, 
Auburn (6-38) ... A |Are] A |Arc wave 
(6-39 B) (Teetor-H)}. A jAr voles 
Buick Are,|Are.JArc.|Arc.JArc.|Arc.JArc.|Arc.JArc.| Arc 
Cadillac (8 cyl.) A|A]A|A]A|AJA] A [ArcJArc 
Case ee. dAreJAreJArcJArc| A |Arcd A |Arc.| A |Arc 
Chalmers as A|A ]....]....JAreJAre.JArc |Arc 
. (6-40) 5 - “S ..| A JjAre sates 
(6-30).....] A | A ]....].. A|AJA|A ac 
Chandler Six........JAre.JAreJArc,}AreJAre,/Arc.JAre.|Are,JArc./Arc 
Chevrolet .....Are.JArcJArc./ArcJArc./Arc Arc,|Arc.|Arc.|Arc 
~ (Scyl.)...,A|AJTA]A]A]A }....}...-]... lem 
(F.A.)....) A [Are] A jArcJ....].. 34 S58 Meese , 
Cole Bae e cod Me ahs aiviet = aera winete Arc.|AreJArc./Arc. 
« “(Sicy)) serene A/ATA/A/[A/A|A/AJA/A 
Cunningham........]. Cl etary Maces| Oa thy) css ....fAre.|Arc 
a (Bieyl) A | A A TAP AURA | AGA. cite 
Dodge Brothers......J A |Arc| A JArc] A jArc.) A |Arc] E | E 
Dort : : ..| A |Arej A JArc) A JArc A jArc A |Arc 
Federal ArcJArc] A | A {Arc.jArc.JArc./Arc,JArc.|Arc 
6 (Mod. SEX0 haceleoekh A A ACURA CRS [ie I> eee ee 
Federal (special)... -|Are,|Arc. - he are ire 
Ford ocean.) 21 2 E/E E|/E|E|E]E E 
Franklin AI|ATALA}JTA/[AJTA/A A 
Grant ....-| A [Are] A |Are] A |Arc] A |ArcJArc.|Arc, 
“~~ Com'l Arc.jArc]... By Cone fete aera) Cow Asio 
“ (Mo del 12) A jArc , aesledee ove 
Haynes ; A jArcJ A |Arc) A |ArcJ A |Are] A |Arc 
* (12 cyl.)...., A] AJA A|AJA|A aes 
Hudson PARE os ...JAre.|Arc.JArc.|Arc 
“ Super Six. A |Arc} A |Arc] A |Arc A | A “| 
Hupmobile........ A {Arc} A |Are] A |Arc A |Arc] A |Arc 
King SIO 3 Bad bon food pose wo.) A |Are 
* (8 cyl.) . A|A]A|]AJAJAJAYA JArcJArc 
“Commercial... Arc,|AreJArc.JAre.JArc.|Arc,JArc.|Arc. 
KisselKar. A |Arc] A |Arc] A |Arc| A [Arc] A |Arc. 
se "(Model 48) aos cejeceet A] APA TA 
(12 cyl.) : ry es So) ots a fees tae sal spat 
Lip par d-Stewart -J....]...-JAre.JAre,JArc,|ArceJArc,|ArcJArc,|Arc 
* (Mod.M) piste . A NAsed A HASCA Sy .1-. 60 
“(Mod.MW) ; -.-| A JAre, : peld 
Le ee couese AILEJA|/E]E|E]E E | E E 
Ma adis' oes A |Arc] A jAre] A jArc] A |Arc. 
“ “@ evi. y 2 5 A;A]A|A . 
Marmon..........-.,A|A|A|A|[A|A]A]A]A |Arc, 
Maxwell...........-JAre.JArcJArc.|AreJArc.|Arc.JArc.|Arc.JArc.|Arc. 
Mercer ieactcnap A] AA | AULA AIGA AST Aare. 
CT (22-70)..... yeeleewe tebe we LAXCHALC. 
Mitchell ..--| A [Are] A |Arc] A |Arc] A |Arc] A |Arc. 
(8 cyl.).... Stal warea atl ee a 
Moline-Knight......}B]/A{B;]A]A|A]JA|]A]A/A 
Monroe... whew reitacallaebol A PAtCE A AGE Tele PAs Are: 
cs (Mod. M4) . af WAL ALT CASAS Tee clei as thaws 
(Mod.S)...., A | A opus sedans oles Se) Baan 
MOON. 2:2:3eic0ee ee ; Arc.|Arc.JArc,|AreJArc,|Arc.JArc.|Arc. 
Nash - sion MATCH A ARCA cs len. = os 
* (Mod.671)'<7-. Bee 1 OSen| Sabet Gees srind Ade aecas 
~ XQnad)< cociewis. 8 A ATAIA Biel lteret oe sictate 
National «+... fAreJArcJArc./ArcJArc,/Arc| A |Are] A |Arc 
- (Ze ee st A GA A AI/A/ATA|A We 
INGO wes ware open a 148 ek ATAJAJTAIA Bel Rood (iu loos 
Oakle and.... -e--| A] AJP A] A [Arc JArcJArcAreJArc,Arc. 
(8 « yl). te Ac) Boog more bcd Ie A a ats 
Olds sm¢ ybile (4cyl.)...J A JArc A ..-|....JAre,JArcJArc.|Arc. 
(6 cyl.) . AJA A | A {Arc.JArc]....]....]/ Arc.|Are. 
: (8cyl.)...J A] A Ay A Aa Ay aee 
Overland. .........-JAre.JArcJArc./Arc,/Are.|ArcJArc.|Arc Arc.JArc. 
Packard..... sc : 8 BSAA as Bers Bir bois Coot A |Arc, 
“(12 cyl) AA AAA A AS CA ets 
“ Commercial} AJ AL A|A|A|A]JA]ALA|A 
Paige (4 cyl.)........ Pelas aie 4 Ree Be A ee Arc. 
“(6 cyl.)........JAreJAreJArc.JAreJAre.JArcJArc.|Arc.JArc.|Arc 
(6-36)... Bie “ seclsacc|snm clase afi A Ate. AN Are: 
(6-38-39) ..... 2 aed ssaseted ise = Lote JACM ects ache emeba 
(6-40) 2. seooef A Are) Ao lArcd ijl tentnccsfececleseetanes 
(Com'Dwi oo ss fArcJArcjAreyAred-) 2 feo relt sclancnlaced : 
Paterson esses fAre.JAreJArc./ArcJAre./ArcJArc.|Arc.JArc,|Arc 
Peerless Saeietees -|...-JAre.|AreJArc.JArcJArc.|Arc.JArc.JArc 
i (8cyl)....J A} A]TA|[AJTA]ATAIA Steee's 
Pierce Arrow -|A}AJ!TA!AJTA]ATAY A JArcJArc. 
“ * Com'l.. .JArc.JArcJArc.JAreJArc.|ArcJArc.|ArcJArc.|Arc 
PLOmHer.icccsess a0 A}|}A};A]AJTA]AJIA [Arc, Arc. 
RO....++++4+++++--f A l[Arct A JArc] A |Arc] A jArc] A |Arc. 
ReUROT a tba ciele beis< ie ch et I E | E I ELE] EE] ©]... 
Selden se eeeeeesfAreJArcJArc.JArcJArc,/ArcJArc.JArcJArc., E 
“(3% ton) e A |Arc . -}....JAre. 
Simplex Crane...... of A} ATLA) A A | AMA 
Stearns-Knight......) B}| A 3;/A;A]ATBI AI B /IAre. 
Studebaker...... A jArc] A |Arc A |Arc] A |ArcJArc.) A 
Stutz.. “seas ee ATA; A!]ATA)ATA |fAre. 
Velie (4 cyl.)....0.. : : ae Pas Palsa AA 
“ (6 cyl.).. - fAreJAreJArc.|ArcJArc.|ArcJArc.|Arc.JArc.|Arc. 
(2& 3% ton). ..JAre.J/Arc.JArc.|Arc]....}....]....]..- (Are, 
(34 ton)....... A jArc. A jArc]... 55 a] sain 
Westcott sees es fAreJArcJArc,ArcJArc.|Arc.JArc.jArc.JArc.| . 
White.............-fAre.JAreJArc.JArc.JArc.|Arc |Arc.|Arc.JAre./Arc 
‘ (Sixteen Valve)} AJ ALT A|]ATAIATY.... .|..../Are. 
White (3 ton)......., A | A JArc.JArc].... sis Ap aates 
Willys-Knight.......)B]A}]B;]A]{A/A]B/] AJB F 
Willys Six...........fJAre.JAre.JAre |ArcJArc.|Arc A 
Winton.............JAre.JArc.JArc.)Arc.JArc.|ArcJArc.|Are.JArc.|.... 
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What the Automobilist can learn 
from the User of Motor Trucks 


HE average motor truck consumes 

in a year, due to greater mileage and 
heavier duty, many times as much gaso- 
line and many times as much lubricating 
oil as the average passenger car. 


The heavy duty conditions under which 
motor trucks operate subject the oil to a 
more severe test than in passenger car 
operation. Poor oil shows up its inferi- 
ority. Gargoyle Mobiloils show up their 
superiority, economy and efficiency. 


Hundreds of tests are made every year 
under engineering supervision to deter- 
mine comparative oil values based on 
engine results. 


In test after test of this kind, Gargoyle 
Mobiloils demonstrate their superiority. 
When compared in a scientific way, 
Gargoyle Mobiloils show greater economy 
in use, greater freedom from carbon and 
greater protection to the frictional surfaces. 


In Melbourne, Australia, the engine of 
one omnibus using Gargoyle Mobiloils 
was taken down after running 100,000 


miles. All frictional surfaces were found 


in perfect condition. No wonder that 
American supremacy in Scientific Lubrica- 
tion is recognized in all parts of the globe. 


Only one thing counts— engine results. 
Physical tests of the oil do not forecast 
engine results. Home-made tests cannot 
indicate engine results. The only valuable 


test is the test of service. 


Maximum ezgine resu/ts are secured only 
when scientific lubrication is employed. 
Scientific lubrication means the use of an 
oil that meets with scientific exactness 
the lubricating requirements of the 
engine. The oil must be correct in body 
and high in quality to meet the test of 
service. 


There are between 190 and 490 fric- 


tional surfaces in your engine. Every 


one must be protected by a scientifically | 


correct oil film if you are to get engine 


results. "The Chart will solve this problem. | 
It is printed in part on the left. A} 


booklet, ‘Correct Lubrication,’’ contain- 
ing the complete Chart will be mailed 
you on request. 
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Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 


DOMESTIC BRANCHES: 


New York Boston 
Chicago Minneapolis 


Philadelphia 
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Detroit 


Pittsburgh 
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Kansas City, Kan. 











- VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Specialists in the manufacture of 


Obtainable everywhere in the world. 





high-grade lubricants for every class of machinery. 
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Borden 


THE NATIONS MILK 


Eagle Brand 
Evaporated Milk 
Malted Milk 
Milk Chocolate 
Condensed Coffee 


TAF iat, 


Established 1857 
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Borden 

Company 

Borden Building, 

New York % 


Reg. U.S, Pat. Of. 
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ave you had trouble | 
overcooking your desserts ? 





AKE rice pudding, for example. No one likes to have the grains of rice actually 
cooked to pieces until there is simply one thick mass of starchy matter—all the genuine 
rice-flavor— all the palatability — gone. 
“But,” you reply, “if I don’t cook it and cook it and cook it, it won't be creamy. The milk 
needs that much cooking to thicken it.” Not if you use Eagle Brand for your dessert cook- 
ing. That is the answer. Eagle Brand is already creamy. The water has been already re- 
moved. So by adding Eagle Brand instead of milk you get the creaminess and you don't 
spoil the rice flavor. 
Eagle Brand is only pure milk and sugar, combined in proportions that make it very con- 
venient for all dessert cooking. There is no guesswork—the same proportions of milk and 
sugar are always there, and the sugar is a great economy besides. 


Eagle Brand dessert cooking is very easy and convenient as soon as you know how to apply 
Eagle Brand to your recipes. 


The Borden Book of Recipes shows you how. It doesn’t supplant your regular recipes— 
just shows how to cook with Eagle Brand—the economical way to have delicious desserts. 
Send for it now—free for the asking. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
Borden Building New York 


DBordens 
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(Continued from Page 155) 
profiteering.’ I have heard one of the most 
conservative and reasonable labor leaders 
in the country maintain that garment 
makers were selling their goods from 200 to 
300 per cent higher than they needed to. 

Nor have the authorities shown any lack 
of zeal and ability. They have hit out hard, 
and besides the weapons of the law they 


| have used the force of publicity, and plenty 
_ of persuasion and tactful codperation. 


Yet what do we see? The British Food 
Controller, though a great friend of the 
working people, recently announced that 
the profiteer except in certain instances 
could not be found, and “‘if it were possible 


| to abolish him altogether there would be 
| no material effect upon the present level 


of prices.”” The head of a large community 
council of defense with 2000 members told 
me that many of the members complained 
of profiteering, but he could not cite a 
single example where it had been found. 

Says John H. Sherburne, the chairman 
of a commission which has spent half a 
year in investigating prices in Massachu- 
setts: 

“The average fair-price committee is 


| loaded for profiteers. Just what a profiteer 


is, everybody has a different opinion. I 


| have had at least eighteen different ideas 


in the six months I have been at work. We 


‘have hunted and cornered them and 


thought we had one with his horns all 
ready to be mounted, but, when we finally 
came to apply the last knife, in some way 


or other he has proved that he really was 
_doing about as an ordinary American 
citizen would do under ordinary condi- 


capitalists. 
of the profiteer says: 


tions.” 

No one can accuse Royal Meeker, United 
States Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
of being unduly prejudiced in favor of 
But Mr. Meeker in speaking 
“His influence in 


boosting prices is negligible. If all the 


| profiteers in the world could be appre- 
| hended and thrown into jail or lined up and 


shot it would have no appreciable influence 


| upon prices.” 


A newspaper man recently asked this 


| question of everyone he met: ‘‘Who and 


where are the profiteers?’’ The question 


| was put to at least two hundred people, 


including those he met on pleasure as well 
as on business. ‘‘ Everyone answered with- 


out hesitation that there were profiteers,”’ 
| he says. ‘Some even went so far as to say 
who and where the profiteers were, but 


when it came to giving you any clew toa 
specific instance you might trace down 


| they stopped. I sent half a dozen letters to 
| different parts of the country, and the 


answers that came back were the same.”’ 


Waat is a Profiteer? 


Even the public authorities who are most 
vigorous in their denunciation of profiteers 
and most emphatic in promises of what they 
are going to do usually end their state- 
ments to the public by exhortations to be 
economical, with a further tacit admission 
at the bottom of the newspaper column 
that the remedy lies with the people them- 
selves. 

So confused and chaotic are the prevail- 
ing ideas on this whole subject that the 
president of a retail merchants’ association 


| sent his secretary to the public library to 


discover a definition of profiteering, but 
without avail. It is not only that the thing 


| itself is hard to find but men have the ut- 


most difficulty in agreeing upon what they 
are looking for. 

However, I consider this disagreement on 
definition as a rather imaginary difficulty. 
An excessive or exorbitant profit is a ques- 
tion of fact. If facts are available reason- 
able men ought to agree. The question is 
not one of definition primarily, but whether 
great numbers of business men are in reality 
making profits which considering all the 
present conditions are excessive and exorbi- 
tant from the point of view of the public 
good. 

Nothing which has been said in this arti- 
cle is intended to disprove the existence on 
an enormous scale of profit making. Profits 
which before the war would have been con- 
sidered not only exceptional and abnormal 
but even extortionate are now almost uni- 
versal. Nor is there any denying that many 
classes of business men are running literally 
wild in the matter of both prices and profits. 
They seem to have lost their balance and 
standards of normality. 

Many people, even leading business men, 
consider this profiteering, and even will 
admit their own part in it if you do not 
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quote them. One of the leading textile 
manufacturers in the country writes me as 
follows: 

“In my opinion profiteering is being 
practiced universally, I might say without 
exception, among manufacturers, retailers, 
jobbers, commission men, and especially 
dealers in raw materials. All of the above- 
mentioned business interests are exacting 
abnormal profits. I am free to confess that 
our profits are exceptional, yet we have the 
reputation of being the most reasonable in 
prices of any manufacturer in the country, 
and considerably below the market at all 
times.” 

If this statement is accurate as it stands, 
without modification, then the acid of greed 
has almost eaten away the moral founda- 
tions of our national life. I am not pre- 
pared to admit that such is the case without 
delving deeper into the causes and meaning 
of this universal condition which the manu- 
facturer describes. No one should use the 
word “‘profiteering’’ without deliberately 
intending to imply censure and a lowering 
of moral standards. Because profits to-day 
seem abnormal and exceptional by prewar 
standards it does not follow that the coun- 
try’s ethics have been shot to pieces. 

In the first place it is important to distin- 
guish between extravagance and profiteer- 
ing. Large profits on articles of standard 


make may be profiteering when they, rep- ' 


resent only a normal return on luxuries or 
articles of extreme style. If a shoe manu- 
facturer charged the Government as much 
for a regulation last of army shoe as he does 
the dealers who distribute fancy-top crea- 
tions whose style changes every year he 
would be a profiteer. 


The High Price of Caviar 


Two women went to the chairman of the 
fair-price committee in New York City and 
complained because a hotel had» charged 
them eighteen dollars for Russian’ caviar. 
Of course they were politely shown out of 
the room, for the purchase ofcaviar is 
optional. It is not a necessary of life. 

I have heard a somewhat flossy acquaint- 
ance of mine complain:because an: ultra- 
fashionable hotel in New. York charged him 
several dollars apiece for cocktails about a 
year before prohibition came'in.. The gen- 
tleman, however, received only scant sym- 
pathy from his hearers, and deserved: none. 

Excessive charges for extreme styles or 
articles which are unquestionably in the 
luxury class do not constitute profiteering 
in any sense. Of course the luxury vender 
may be unwise and may overreach himself, 
but from the point of view of the public 
welfare that is no one’s business but his 
own and involves no question of social 
ethics. If a merchant can induce people to 
pay $200 for a pair of unusual silk stockings 
or $110 fora cigarette holder it is altogether 
a very private matter which does not con- 
cern the public, no matter how many thou- 
sands per cent the merchant may make. 

In one city the fair-price committee set 
out to reduce the cost of living in what has 
always been considered the poorer section 
of the city and one that is much visited by 
tourists. A shoe retailer in these supposed 
slums at the instance of the committee put 
on sale a large number of plain shoes on an 
army last to retail at $6.50. He could have 
made a good profit at that price, but none 
of the residents of the section where he is 
located would buy the shoes and he had to 
move them finally at a much lower price 
and one which resulted in heavy loss. 
Meanwhile he put on sale some fancy shoes 
at sixteen dollars and sold them at a big 
profit. 

No manufacturer, middleman or retailer 
should be accused of profiteering until a 
sufficient allowance is made for luxury 
spending and extravagance. Of course the 
reader will say that prices of necessaries 
also have risen, but let us postpone that 
question for a little while. The only point 
I am now making is that people who pay 
extravagant prices for fancy articles are 
not the ones to point the finger of scorn. 
I went into a fashionable shoe store in New 
York to ask the proprietor his opinion of 
prices. 

The store was filled with customers and 
the owner said: ‘‘ You know I do not sell 
any cheap shoes and do not pretend to. 
Yet I have more customers than ever be- 
fore. Does it look to you as if many of the 
people in here are worrying about the cost? 
Did you see any bread and soup lines on 
Broadway as you came along, such as you 
would have seen in 1913 when prices, in- 
cluding those for shoes, were low?” 
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Just before Christmas the stores in Chi- 
cago, New York and other large cities were 
swept as by a cyclone, The shelves were 
bare of goods and in some cases people 
could not get into the stores. In Newark, 
New Jersey, one of the large stores had to 
open its employees’ entrance to the public. 
On Christmas Day I asked a woman of 
much experience and wide observation 
whether she thought that merchants had 
become more greedy than in the past. 

“The greed is not all on the side of the 
seller,” she said. ‘‘There is just as much 
greed on the side of the buyer.” 

Extravagance has had one very bad ef- 
fect. With many manufacturers and re- 
tailers there is more profit normally in the 
high-priced fashionable article than in the 
low or moderate priced article of standard 
type or style. It has always been to the 
interest of many business men to push the 
stylish and high-priced article at the ex- 
pense of the other. But extravagance has 
intensified this condition. The public seems 
now to have very little choice between 
crude and very inferior goods on one hand 
and the finest quality on the other. Both 


seem obtainable in sufficient quantity, but - 


the medium priced and styled garment ap- 
pears more difficult to obtain, 

I do not mean to say that careful shop- 
ping will not disclose moderate-priced arti- 
cles.- But never before have manufacturers 
and retailers both gone after the high- 
priced trade so eagerly. Just. how far this 
condition is due ‘to the public’s greed for 
fancy. goods and how far to the dealer’s 
greed for fancy profits is hard to say. Per- 
sonally the writer feels that in this particular 
respect many dealers and makers of goods 
as well are under grave suspicion. The 
burden of proof rests upon them. If they 
really want to prove that they are not 
profiteers they had better take to heart 
these sentences from a speech recently 
made to a convention of shoe dealers: 

““You know yourselves that the lasts in 
the factories that make the cheaper shoes 
are idle. Why? Because:all of you say 
there is more money in luxury shoes; there 
is'more money in high-priced shoes. It is 
better business and you go and demand 
from the manufacturer these higher-priced 
shoes and there is more money in it for him. 
Act for the public. Tell the manufacturer 
that there may be more money now for 
him in the higher-priced shoes, but the long 
game is in the end the profitable game. Get 
him to put out a shoe for eight dollars that 
is just exactly as good as the one you sell 
for twelve dollars, and advertise it. You 
will get the class of trade that you are going 
to use for the next twenty years.” 

Even the trade papers published for the 
merchants themselves admit that not 
enough effort is being made to sell the 
lower-priced goods. 


When Turkey Was Fourteen Cents 


“‘While it ‘might not have been the in- 
tention of the store to discredit low-priced 
goods a show window was seen yesterday 
that contained a rather sharp contrast be- 
tween what a high price would secure and 
what could be obtained for less money. 
The display of low-priced garments ap- 
peared to be in keeping with the economy 
sales advocated by the Government. Along- 
side of these ill-fitting and carelessly made 
models were shown some designs combining 
perfect workmanship with excellent ma- 
terials. For the'poorly made garments as 
much as $24.50 was asked, and to show 
these off to their worst advantage were 
models priced up to eighty-five dollars.” 

But the extravagance of the public on 
one side and the willingness of dealers to 
take advantage of it do not strike very 
deep into the subject of profiteering. I told 
a friend about this article and remarked 
that it was very difficult even to define the 
word ‘‘profiteer.” 

**T don’t think so,” he replied. “A profit- 
eer is one who takes advantage of a situa- 
tion to charge more than formerly when it 
costs him no more to do business.” 

Ah, but there’s the rub! A great deal of 
what the public in its haste calls profiteer- 
ing is only apparent, to be lost almost 
immediately by the recipient when he turns 
to spend his income and confronts in his 
turn the high cost of living. 

When you or I go to astore and find that 
the price of an article has advanced our 
first instinct is of annoyance or even anger. 
But how about the merchant? Have his ex- 
penses remained stationary? An old Ger- 
man butcher at Christmas time said that 
he remembered when he bought turkeys 
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wholesale at ten cents a pound and sold 
them at fourteen. 

‘“Nobody kicked then. Now I buy at 
fifty-five cents, sell at sixty-two, and my 
customers call me a profiteer.”’ 

It is a prevalent idea that anyone who 
charges more than he did a few years ago 
is a profiteer. That is, of course, the sheerest 
nonsense. I went into a little tailor shop 
recently and the tailor said that his spools 
of thread had risen from forty cents to 
$1.25; his cloth had gone up threefold and 
the wages of his helpers from twenty-five to 
forty dollars a week. Such figures can be 
duplicated a thousand times and then we 
shall not be finished with them. 

“Talk about profiteering,’ said a banker 
of considerable wealth. ‘‘I have a boot- 
maker who used to charge me eighteen dol- 
lars and then went up to thirty dollars. At 
first I thought he was doing me, and so 
I asked him whether his business was prof- 
itable. He showed me his books and I dis- 
covered that he was actually making less 
money than before. He was passing it all 
on in increased wages, rent and the like. 
So I made him put his price up to thirty- 
four dollars.” 


The Drop in Production 


Retailers have learned from long and 
stern experience that the ratio of profit must 
keep constant—that is, a few have learned 
the lesson and the rest have failed or merely 
made a meager living. If it was necessary 
for a retailer to make a gross profit of, say, 
thirty per cent on his sales six years ago it 
is even more necessary now. If the cost of 
his business has risen it is a matter of life 
and death to him to raise the amount of his 
gross profits. No man should be treated as 
a profiteer who takes out of his business 
enough to provide for his living. Most of 
us know that it takes more to live than it 
used to. 

If the purchasing power of the dollar has 
declined as much as most of us have been 
led to believe, why is it that so many peo- 
ple become outraged when a dealer expects 
somewhat higher profit than five or six 
years ago? Are the dollars which make up 
the annual profits of a grocer, milkman or 
shoe dealer any more elastic, do they buy any 
more, than any other man’s dollar? It’s a 
poor rule, so we have been told, that works 
only one way. 

Much has been said recently about the 
falling off in production and the world-wide 
disinclination to work. These subjects are 
not under discussion in this article, but 
there is little doubt that production has 
fallen off in many lines. Wherever that 
takes place the expenses of doing business 
go up more than the actual drop in produc- 
tion. This is because overhead expenses 
cannot be reduced at once, and become 
proportionately greater. 

Of course the fact that manufacturers 
and retailers alike have greatly increased 
expenses to bear does not free some of them 
from charges of making excessive profits. 
But many people seem to forget that the 
costs of doing business must be met. Busi- 
ness men are paid for their personal serv- 
ices, the use of their capital and for the risk 
they assume. Ona newspaper page recently 
two items appeared side by side, the curious 
juxtaposition probably not being inten- 
tional. One item told of the outrageous 
cost of grapefruit in a New York hotel and 
the other told the story of the brief lives of 
most New York hotels and how rapidly 
they go out of fashion. 

A paper manufacturer was recently tell- 
ing about the enormous price which he paid 
for half a million pounds of glue. He 
frowned as he related the incident, and 
then his face broke into a smile as he said: 
“But I used to buy glue from those people 
at less than it cost them to make it.” 

Of course what we see going on univer- 
sally is a very simple thing, an effort on the 
part of everybody to pass on to his cus- 
tomer the increased cost of what he himself 
has to pay. In other words everyone is 
trying to escape the penalty of the war and 
the decreased purchasing power of the dol- 
lar which has followed it. The war was a 
great calamity. It is supposed to have cost 
fully $340,000,000,000. It resulted in the 
destruction of property, a scarcity of goods 
and labor, the demoralization of markets 
and the laws of trade, and a vicious infla- 
tion of credit and currency. In all prob- 
ability this nice little bill will have to be 
paid for, but those who are able to raise 
their wages or profits fast enough are simply 
passing the buck to someone else. It is not 

(Continued on Page i62) 
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(Continued from Page 159) 
so much a reprehensible thing, ethically 
considered, as it is a frantic effort to post- 
pone the dreaded day of reckoning. 

Professor Irving Fisher, one of the coun- 
try’s ablest students of price movements, 
has explained this game of passing the buck 
more clearly and forcibly perhaps than 
anyone else. He says the evils of both 
rising and falling prices are well illustrated 
by two recent sharply contrasted periods— 
that from 1873 to 1896 and: that from 1896 
to the close of the great war. 

‘Prices were falling during the first of 
these two periods. People who had things 
to sell—the farmer and the active business 
man—complained that their profits were 
being cut down or entirely wiped out; for 
the prices of their products kept falling 
while many of the charges they had to 
meet—interest, rent, and so forth—re- 
mained fixed. On the other hand people 
who had money to lend—the ‘bloated bond- 
holder’ and the ‘dead hand’—estates, foun- 
dations, hospitals, endowed churches and 
universities—were coming ‘to own the 
earth.’ Their money incomes were fixed, 
but each dollar would buy more and more 
every year. For the same reason salaried 
clerks were waxing fat. 

“But from 1896 to the present, with 
prices rising instead of falling, the luck 
changed. The creditor, in his various guises 
of bondholder, savings-bank depositor, les- 
sor, salaried man and wage earner, became 
the victim; while the stockholder, the 
farmer, the business enterpriser and the bull 
speculator were the winners in the lottery. 
In a word good luck befell the man who 
took what was left—the so-called profit- 
eer—after paying a nearly fixed number of 
dollars—each with a diminished purchas- 
ing power—for his operating expenses, his 
interest, rent, wages, salary, and so forth. 

‘Hence it is that a new class of rich now 
inhabits the palaces on Fifth Avenue. The 
‘bloated bondholders’ could not keep up 
the old magnificence under the growing 
strain of high prices. They have given 
place to the ‘profiteers.” In these two 
phrases the great untutored public shows 
a curious intuitive sense for the truth which 
it cannot comprehend. It knows at least 
‘who got the money.’ It fails to under- 
stand the cause of price movements, but it 
sees who made money out of them at the 
expense of others and seeks a remedy 
against these winners. 

“Shakspere stated an economic truth 
when he said, ‘There is a tide in the affairs 
of men which taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune.’ This tide between 1873 and 1896 
carried the bondholders on to fortune and 
made them ‘bloated,’ while between 1896 
and to-day it carried the stockholders on to 
fortune and made them ‘profiteers.’”’ 


Can You Blame Them? 


“It will do no good, of course, to rail at 
the lucky winners in the lottery. The public 
was greatly mistaken in attributing low 
prices to the ‘strangle hold’ of wicked bond- 
holders and it is equally mistaken to-day 
in attributing high prices to the personal 
turpitude of profiteers. The fault is not 
theirs. While they have, in a sense, won 
their neighbors’ stakes or picked their 
neighbors’ pockets, they did so without 
intent to defraud. They havesimply played 
the game. We should stop the game, not 
blame those who played it. 

“How can we blame a business man— 
especially one who as officer of a corpora- 
tion acts in the interest of others whose 
capital he is managing—for getting the best 
prices he can? We cannot expect him to 
sell below the market. In fact if market 
conditions cause profits to fall in his lap, 
he would be recreant in duty to throw them 
away. What we should aim to do is to make 
Ae abnormal market conditions impos- 
sible.”’ 

We are now close to the heart of profit- 
eering. One of the chief reasons for the 
high prices of shoes, clothing and the like 
is the almost universal and for the most 
part amazingly successful effort of dealers 
to get into the lucky class and keep from 
having their pockets picked by the next 
great sweep in prices, which they fear will 
be downward. Or, to be more technical, 
I refer, of course, to the widespread practice 
of all the dealers involved of selling goods 
on the basis of what it will probably cost 
to replace them rather than what it cost to 
buy them. The public has no conception, 
nor can any language of mine begin to con- 
vey an idea, of how serious a factor this 
custom has been in pushing up prices. 
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The practice has become far more gen- 
eral than ever before of selling goods not 
on a basis of a fair profit added to the 
actual cost but on a basis of the probable 
or feared cost of replacing them. In other 
words almost every dealer in goods has 
been playing safe with a double margin. 

As one merchandise manager says: “If 
a thing costs two dollars to-day and is 
going to cost three dollars next spring the 
retailer is apt to price the goods which he 
now has in stock on the basis of a cost of 
two dollars and a half or even three dollars. 
He will tell you that the market price will 
come down and he must mark his goods 
somewhere near their replacement value, 
and he must make greater profits now 
to take care of the losses he may swallow in 
case the market goes back from three to 
two dollars. Now the retailer figures that 
way, the jobber figures that way, the manu- 
facturer figures that way on his raw mate- 
rial and even his labor, and the producer of 
cotton figures that way. You can see that 
everybody is carrying his goods as though 
he were riding for a fall, and where he has 
been doing that for the last two and pos- 
sibly three years he has been making a lot 
of money and getting more than normal 
profits on a great deal of his merchandise.” 


Uncertainties of the Future 


Dealers are afraid that prices have goneso 
high that the public may soon rebel and re- 
fuse to buy anything except food. Of course 
the wave has a crest somewhere. Prices 
cannot rise forever without a smash-up or 
panic of some sort in which many dealers 
in goods would go on the rocks. To protect 
themselves against this possible slump later 
on they have been stretching their profits to 
an extent which if it were not for this fear 
would bebeyondallreason. Theastonishing 
feature of the situation is brought out 
strikingly in the following statement from 
a textile manufacturer: 

«‘ Conditions under which we are all doing 
business are tantalizing, full of uncertain- 
ties, and everybody is looking for the day 
when the top will have been reached and 
when the slide will begin. Thisis, of course, 
a natural business instinct. This feeling of 
uncertainty started with the first advances, 
and the general policy has been for every- 
body to take all the profits they could 
get, clean up, and be ready for the drop. 
However, this has been going on for about 
six seasons, and prices are still going up, 
with everybody taking the additional profit 
each season.” 

It is not literally true, of course, that all 
goods are being sold on this basis. Many 
of the larger and stronger concerns are able 
to sell at least part of their merchandise at 
prices proportionate to the original cost. 
Nor are business men by any means agreed 
that it is wholly proper to mark all their 
stock up to the replacement costs that they 
fear for the future. 

There are many notable exceptions in the 
way of moderation, which incidentally are 
sometimes taken advantage of. A certain 
very large steel company is reputed to have 
kept the price of a product at $3.75 though 
the smaller companies were selling at $4.50. 
Meanwhile jobbers were said to be buying 
from the big company and loudly praising 
its moderation and public spirit while at 
the same time selling to retailers as if the 
cost had been $4.50 to them. 

But there is no lack of outspoken defense 
of this marking-up process. As one speaker 
said at a jobbers’ convention, if a man does 
not insure against future losses he is called 
a bad merchant and if he does he is called 
a profiteer. Certainly it is desirable that 
business concerns should have ample cash 
reserves and be in a position to meet emer- 
gencies. The question is where to draw the 
line. Ina period of rising prices the public 
always forgets the losses that have so often 
been sustained on a falling market. As 
L. D. H. Weld, manager of the commercial- 
research department of Swift & Co., said to 
a recent convention of shoe merchants: 

“Tt is just as legitimate to sell goods for 
what they will bring on a rising market as 
to sell them for what they will bring on a 
falling market. The unexpected profits of 
the rising market are necessary to protect 
the merchant for the inevitable drop that 
will follow some day—no one knows when. 

“‘The principle is nowhere better illus- 
trated than in-the packing business. In 
selling cured pork products, for example, 
we sell them to-day at the prevailing mar- 
ket price, irrespective of the original price 
paid for the hogs two or three months ago. 
Last spring we bought. hogs at seventeen 
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and a half cents. In July they went up to 
twenty-three cents, and pork products went 
up accordingly. For a while we had the 
pleasure of selling meat from seventeen-and- 
a-half-cent hogs at prices equivalent to 
twenty-three-cent hogs. 

“Then in August the price dropped from 
twenty-three cents to fifteen cents, and we 
had the pleasure of selling meats that cost 
us twenty-three cents live weight, on the 
basis of fifteen-cent hogs. Swift & Co. 
took a loss of over $10,000,000 in six weeks 
on the pork products in process of cure. 
Do you call that profiteering?” 

Back of every discussion of the high cost 
of living, back of every aspect and concep- 
tion of what is called profiteering, lies the 
stark, horrid fact which all the legislation 
and attorney-generals on earth cannot alter, 
that the world is short of goods. The direst 
punishment for greedy profiteers will not 
prevail against the remorseless, inevitable 
effect of natural laws, and one of those 
laws has it that as long as production falls 
below consumption prices will rise. 

Catch every profiteer, boil him alive in 
oil, and prices will continue to rise as long 
as people have about twice as much money 
with which to purchase a smaller amount of 
goods. 

The world is long on money and short 
on goods. High prices are only symptoms, 
like the headache in a cold. Prices are 
high all over the world, in Japan as well as 
Chicago, in Russia and Australia as well 
as New York. What we want is more goods, 
and the profiteers will vanish like a mist. 
Robinson Crusoe was in about the same 
position when he remarked: 

“T smiled to myself at the sight of this 
money ”—which he had found in a locker. 
“O drug,” said I aloud, “what art thou 
good for? Thou art not worth to me—no, 
not the taking off the ground; one of these 
knives is worth all this heap.” 

But exactly how does this shortage or 
scarcity of goods fit in with profiteering? 
Because to-day the market is solely a sell- 
ers’ market and has been so for several 
years, the law of supply and demand is 
demoralized, because it is mostly demand 
and very little supply. Buyers have been 
overbidding each other in order to get their 
share, with the result that extraordinary 
temptation has been put before anyone 
who has anything to sell. 

“What we call profiteering to-day,” said 
the textile manufacturer who has been 
quoted several times before in this article, 
“is simply pricing goods at less than what 
buyers will pay, and yet enabling the seller 
to make enormous profits.” 


Is This Man a Profiteer? 


Let us be quite clear and explicit on this 
point. Let us get down to cases. The 
writer is acquainted with a lumberman 
running two large camps cutting hardwood 
timber. This man borrowed money a num- 
ber of years ago to buy the lands, and the 
interest and taxes on the purchase ate up 
all the profits right down to the end of 1919. 
It is true that he is making large profits 
now, but for more than ten years there was 
no demand for these lands, and anyone 
who bought the lands in 1907 or 1908 and 
who sold even as recently as 1916 or 1917 
would hardly have made four per cent on 
the investment. 

This lumberman was selling logs on the 
cars at his camps six months ago for from 
twenty to thirty dollars a log, according to 
the wood. To-day he is selling the same 
type of logs from twenty-six to forty dollars, 
hemlock and maple having jumped from 
twenty to twenty-six and twenty-eight, and 
birch, basswood and elm having gone up 
from twenty-eight and thirty to forty dol- 
lars each. Incidentally it may be remarked 
that the cost of cutting the logs, hauling 
and loading them on the cars has risen 
since before the war nearly 300 per cent. 
BuE that is not the point to be considered 

ere. 

The significant fact is that the lumber- 
man on his last revised schedule of prices— 
twenty-six to forty dollars—made about a 
month ago, actually could have gotten at 
least two dollars more if he had held out at 
all. The buyers were very anxious to get 
the lumber at the prices given. 

As the lumberman says: ‘‘Am IJ a prof- 
iteer? These prices were offered me. I 
suppose when large mill owners offered me 
forty dollars for my logs I should have said: 
‘No, I will take the old price of twenty- 
eight dollars.’”’ 

There has been no end of talk about the 
falling off in production and the scarcity 
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of goods, but little real general understand 

ing of the situation. It merely stupefies 
people to quote long rows of figures to show 
how world supplies of this or that have 
fallen. One or two concrete cases are easier — 
to comprehend. For instance, consider the 

hosiery industry. 

All full-fashioned hosiery machinery has 
heretofore been made in Germany, but for 
five years no machines have been imported 
into the United States, England, France, 
Spain or other countries. During the war 
and since, the demand for this kind of 
hosiery—which is said to be the highest 
grade made—has increased enormously, 
especially in silk hosiery. The plants in the 
Allied countries of Europe were shut down 
or converted to other uses during the war, 
and the few manufacturers in this country 
were confronted with the problem of sup- 
plying the world. 

One of the largest makers in this line has 
actually refused attractive offers from for- 
eign buyers who were willing to pay any- 
where from twenty-five to one hundred per 
cent higher prices than even the enormously 
inereased domestic scale, the company pre- 
ferring to confine its product to the United 
States. 

This same condition exists in many other 
industries, and can be duplicated in detail 
over and over. The simple fact is that this , 
country has been called upon to supply the 
world with raw materials and manufactured 
products which formerly were supplied by | 
England and Germany, especially by Ger- 
many. We exported $4,000,000,000 more 
goods in 1919 than we imported in spite of 
the manifest check upon exports because of 
Europe’s difficulty in arranging payment. 


Why Furniture is High 


More than this, aside from any question 
of actual extravagance, the scarcity of goods 
has been accentuated by enormously in- 
creased domestic buying. For one thing, 
the South has become a new retail customer. 
A few years ago manufacturers hesitated 
in some cases to develop business in the 
South. Markets were poor and retailers 
demanded long credits. But the discovery 
of oil in the Southwestern States, the high 
price of tobacco in the eastern tier and the | 
fabulous prosperity of the entire South as | 
the result of cotton prices have resulted in | 
a surprising increase in demand. | 

Retailers now discount their bills, and | 
whereas in the past buyers from cities of | 
100,000 said that only “500 counted,” it is _ 
now more likely that 95,000 count. The} 
South has become a customer of the indus- | 
trial regions of the country in the sense in | 
which the West alone used to be. | 

There is another highly important de- 
velopment which perhaps people are not 
altogether willing to face, but which might | 
as well be reckoned with. There is not the, 
slightest doubt that the enormous develop: | 
ment of the automobile in the last few) 
years has made the shortage of certain) 
products distinctly worse. Tires use up| 
about 400,000 pounds of cotton each year, 
and the amount is growing. 

One reason for the high prices and! 
shortage of certain types of furniture is the 
difficulty of getting mirrors. One glass 
manufacturer sells eighty per cent of his 
output to the automobile makers. The) 
automobile has become by leaps and bounds! 
a consumer of materials that formerly weni| 
into other products. This statement is noi 
made in criticism of the automobile. It i 
probably worth all and more than it costs | 
Obviously the automobile makes up it 
other directions what it causes us to lose it! 
high prices. I 

Of course there is one cause of scarcity 
that will not prove permanent, and that i) 
the stocking up or replacement of good)! 
following the economy of the war period) 
In course of time people who denied them 
selves furniture and clothes during the wa 
will get back to a reasonably normal basi: 
of spending. All the returned soldiers wil 
have stocked themselves up with civiliai 
clothes, and millions of newly rich, whethe 
of the employing or employee classes, wil 
have satiated themselves with furs, jewels 
furnishings and belongings in general. 

A furniture manufacturer, after describ) 
ing in detail the reasons why prices of fur 
niture have risen, remarked with point ani 
accuracy: ‘‘ Yet the demand still keeps ur 
and remember it is not cheap furniture bu 
expensive furniture. For my part I ca’ 
hardly understand such an excessive de 
mand at the present prices except that wit 
everything else advancing +in price nin 

(Concluded on Page 165) 
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The accuracy with which parts of the 
Salisbury Axle are machined to exact 
measurement stands as an example of the 
precise methods which have been responsible 
for the uniform excellence of our product. 
Perfect relation of working parts is one of 
the foundation stones of Salisbury Quality. 











For fourteen years we have been building axles 
for motor cars. Duringall this time it has been 
our aim to produce a product which would be 
worthy of the institution behind it. That we 
have accomplished this is evidenced by the 
place which Salisbury holds today in the axle in- 
dustry and estimation of the motoring public. 
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PONGES grow in almost endless 

variety. Like diamonds, they have 

a wide range of value. It is difficult 
for most people to determine this. 


You can always tell the value of a sponge 
bearing the ‘‘Colossus” trade-mark. 


The “Colossus” label on a bale of sponges 
means that every sponge in the bale is not 
only uniform in size and true to grade, 
but is a pure sponge—free from such im- 


By Elmer R. Murphey, President 
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purities as glucose, or Epsom salts, often 
put into the sponges to add weight and 
deceive the buyer. 


The ‘‘Colossus” tag on a sponge in your 
dealer’s store means that the sponge is 
carefully selected according to its grade, 
and priced according to its value. 


Look for the ‘‘Colossus” trade-mark and 
you will always get full value when buy- 
ing sponges. 


JAMES H. RHODES & COMPANY 


America’s Leading Sponge Packers 


153-159 W. Austin Ave., Chicago, II. 


115-117 Fulton St., New York City 


San Francisco Cleveland Cincinnati Philadelphia Detroit 





Manufacturers and Producers of Sponges, Chamois, 
Pumice Stone, Steel Wool, Felt Wheels, Buffs, Felt 


and Cut Felts, Emery, Rouge and Abrasives 











Dealers 


Take the guesswork out 
of your sponge business 
by. selling ‘‘Colossus”’ 
Sponges packed in case 
assortments graded, 
price tagged and guar- 
anteed to your custom- 
ers under a trade-mark 
known wherever 
sponges are used. You 
can supply practically 
any demand for sponges 
with our $13.35 ‘‘Colos- 
sus’? Assortment. Ask 
your jobber. Write us 
today for catalog. 


March 20,1920 





COLOSSUS OF RHODES 
TRADE-MARK 


You can always tell | 
““Colossus’’ Sponge o. 
a bale of “Colossus 
Sponges by the Colos, 
sus of Rhodes tradé 
mark, Look for it. It) 


sponges. 








(Concluded from Page 162) 
yeople out of ten have made money and for 
‘our or five years during the war they did 
>conomize and consequently now feel able 
ind can buy.” 
“Our customers cannot get the goods 
shey want,” said a banker who deals with 
many merchants. ‘‘They are lucky if they 
set an apportionment from the mills. There 
s a big department store we have done 
ousiness with for more than fifty years. It 
eemed to be dying of dry rot. The older 
partners had gone and the newer generation 
thowed no ability. But this last holiday 
eason they were swept off their feet. Old 
unsalable stocks which they had been carry- 
ng for years were taken away by eager 
sustomers. 
“The only thing they couldn’t sell were 
‘ome handkerchiefs priced at seventeen 
Beats, and the manager told me that no 
me would buy a handkerchief at less than 
wenty-five cents. The store is in splendid 
/hape now, and I know of hundreds of firms 
vhich were just scraping bottom before the 
var whichare making plenty of money now.” 

I have hardly more than indicated the 
ixtent of the scarcity and eagerness of the 
lemand for goods. Any child with eyes to 
ee can bear witness. Everywhere you hear 
omen complain that they cannot buy 
yhat they want. Evening gowns are not 

-obe had. The ordinary brands of men’s 
mderwear are often difficult to get. The 
‘carcity is a matter of the commonest 
_ veryday observation. 
_ Under such conditions it has been as 
 atural for the average merchant to get all 
-e can as it would be natural for you or 
ae tosell a piece of real estate at a higher 
‘rice after gold has been found under the 
jround than when it was only a piece of 
vaste land. ’ 
| The actual effect of scarcity is perhaps 
jot fully understood. It may seem simple 
nough, but there are certain steps in the 
‘rocess of merchandising under conditions 
f unusual shortage which need to be ex- 
jlained. At such a time the large, strong, 
yell-connected retailer gets first call upon 
he stocks of goods that the manufacturer 
as to sell. The larger retailer in many 
ines buys direct from the manufacturer, 
nd when there is a scarcity he is appor- 
ioned a certain fairly regular amount of 
oods. 

But at such a time the manufacturer can 
lay no attention whatever to the small and 
specially to the new retailer. Morever, 
ihe new and small retailer is more likely to 
‘uy through a jobber even in normal times. 
Yow see what happens when scarcity ap- 
‘ears. This is an actual case. : 







From Chairs to Church Bells 


| 

_ The shortage of certain grades of furni- 

-ure has been particularly acute. A retailer 

/\aving but lately entered the business and 
laving no regular connections with manu- 
acturers found he could buy no stock 
hrough the regular channels. He. went 
lirect to the makers and was told that all 
he stock had been sold to large dealers and 
lepartment stores, Not to be rebuffed in 
his way he drew out a considerable sum in 
ash from his bank, went direct to the 
actory and plumped a pile of bills of large 
lenomination down on the desk in front 
if the astonished manufacturer. 

| “Here’s the money,” said the retailer. 
‘Never mind when you make delivery. I’ll 
ake the furniture when you can give it to 
ne, but you take the money now.” 

“Get out of here,” shouted the manu- 

acturer. 

_“TIsn’t my money as good as anyone 
se’s?”’ replied the retailer. 

| “Not here,” replied the manufacturer; 
ind with the help of a foreman he actually 
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ejected the merchant from the building by 
main force. 

But the merchant had to have the fur- 
niture or go out of business. Therefore if 
any speculator or broker could be found 
with a little furniture to sell, the retailer 
had to go to him and pay his price. This is 
exactly what has happened to thousands 
of small, weak retailers in various lines. 
Particularly have small haberdashers been 
obliged to resort to middlemen because the 
mills have had nothing to sell except to the 
big stores in each city. Of course the little 
fellow has to pay more for his goods getting 
them in this way, and he has to charge the 
customer more. 

Itissearcity which makes for speculation, 
not speculation which makes for scarcity. 
The newspapers have reported the indigna- 
tion of the Clerical deputies in the Bavarian 
Diet because of the shameless profiteering 
and extortion going on in church bells. It 
appears that during the war the bells were 
commandeered for munition purposes, but 
that the Armistice arrived before all the 
bells had been converted, and the govern- 
ment had in its possession plenty of bell 
metal, broken bells and even undamaged 
church bells. But the government instead 
of returning the metal and bells to the 
churches, so these deputies charged, sold 
it to firms and dealers outside of Bavaria. 


Prices Forced Up by Speculation 


The result is an enormous, a shameless 
rise in the price of bell metal. ‘‘What does 
the state government intend to do to pre- 
vent such shameless extortion?” is the elo- 
quent but altogether childish plea of the 
Clerical deputies. What do they expect? 
As well remove a man’s tongue and expect 
him to speak as to tear all the church bells 
out of the steeples, send the metal outside 
the country and then expect toreplace them 
easily. It took generations, perhaps centu- 
ries, to make all those church bells. You 
cannot destroy the normal processes of 
trade and then expect trade to go on nor- 
mally. You might as well remove all the 
white corpuscles from a man’s blood and 


- count upon him to resist disease as well as 


before. 

“The profiteers arenot to befound among 
the legitimate business men or brokers,” 
says the chairman of an important fair- 
price committee. “It is the second-rate 
broker who is the real profiteer—the man 
without an office, who buys up an option 
on a small quantity of goods and holds it 
until someone is forced to purchase. These 
small brokers would not make any special 
difference if there were only a few, but 
when you multiply them by the thousands 
in all parts of the country the amount of 
food that they deal in has some effect on 
the market.” 

‘As in all other trades where demand 
begins to run away with supply as we have 
it now, there is immediately attracted to 
the industry a speculative element whose 
only interest in the trade is to gamble on the 
skins brought into the market by sound 
and responsible dealers, and to increase the 
ultimate cost to the public,” said an au- 
thority on fur who was recently quoted in 
a trade publication. 

“‘A typical illustration of how this specu- 
lation is carried on is the following instance 
that came under my observation: A certain 
dealer whom we will call Dealer Number 
One made a purchase of three bales of skins 
on the basis of $1.50 a skin. He turned 
these skins over to a dresser and while they 
were in process of being dressed made a 
sale to another dealer at a profit of twenty 
per cent. Dealer Number Two did not 
take the time to make an examination of 
the skins, but immediately made a sale to 
Dealer Number Three at a profit. Dealer 
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Number Three likewise made a sale to 
Dealer Number Four at a profit. Dealer 
Number Four made a sale at once to Dealer 
Number Five at a profit on a basis of 
$4.50 askin. Through these transactions 
the price advanced from $1.50 to $4.50, 
an increase of 200 per cent, a factitious 
price having been created on this class of 
skins by the actions of the speculative ele- 
ment in the industry. Dealer Number Five 
before making the purchase demanded a 
right of examination, which was granted 
after he had deposited $1000 as evidence 
of good faith in the matter. When he made 
the examination he found to his surprise 
that the skins were not at all suitable for 
use in the fur trade and were only good for 
the hatters; so he immediately demanded 
the return of the deposit. After that be- 
gan the scramble of the other speculators 
to get out of the deal as best they could.”’ 

The curse of a scarcity market is the 
natural failure of the ordinary channels of 
distribution to meet the strain, and the 
consequent and almost inevitable springing 
up of all manner of petty speculators. But 
I fail to see the logic or usefulness of wast- 
ing time upon the petty speculators. If 
a rather strong parallel may be permitted, 
and one which I have used before, the way 
to prevent maggots from feeding upon a 
dead body is to keep life in that body. To 
destroy the worms after life has gone does 
not bring back the vital spark. 

If conditions are so unnatural as to break 
down the usual channels of merchandising 
it will do no good to rail at the gadflies 
which hover about. What we want is 
health and normality, and the flies will dis- 
appear. 

Another bad feature of a scarcity or 
sellers’ market is that prices which con- 
sumers pay of necessity lag behind produc- 
ers’ prices. Even when hides have fallen 
in price and cattle on the hoof bring the 
farmer less than before we must from the 
very nature of the case continue to pay 
high prices for shoes and beefsteak. Call 
the packers, manufacturers and all the rest 
of them buccaneers if you will, but that 
does not alter the fact that it takes from 
six months to a year to work through from 
raw materials to finished goods. Therefore 
the high prices of many raw materials of 
last summer will not be and cannot be 
fully reflected in prices to the consumer 
before this coming spring and summer. 


The Crushing Burden of Taxes 


From the time a hide is purchased it may 
be six months to a year before it is on the 
shelves of the retailer in the form of a shoe. 
Present consumers’ prices are pretty much 
those paid to producers last spring. The 
statistician of the American Writing Paper 
Company, who has made an interesting 
study of the cost of living, refers to the fact 
that eggs may actually be higher when more 
of them are in storage then when only a 
few are held. . 

“The egg put in storage now,” he says, 
“was laid by a hen raised in 1918 from grain 
raised in 1917, and the grain was sowed by 
a man whose clothes were made in 1916 
from cotton raised in 1915. Thus it will 
take years before the high costs of produc- 
tion have spent themselves.”’ 

One of the chief reasons why the older 
standards of profit making have been aban- 
doned is the effort of business men to pass 
on to others the enormous burden of taxa- 
tion incident to the war. Many authorities 
even contend that the present excess-profits 
tax is the keystone of the arch of high 
prices. It was the evident intention of 
Congress to make the stockholders of rich 
corporations bear this tax. But for the 
most part the corporations—and everyone 
else in business for that matter, including 
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all the small dealers and retailers—have 
been successful in passing the tax on in the 
inn of higher prices for what they have to 
sell. 

Congress and the public generally had 
the idea that an excess-profits tax was in 
some way a device to check profits. But in 
reality it has enlarged them. 

Taxes always have been and probably 
always will be considered an expense of 
doing business, just like interest charges 
on borrowed capital or fire insurance. Now 
the fact that these excess-profits taxes are 
indefinite because based on a sliding scale 
and therefore impossible to compute before 
the end of the year leads to the practice of 
setting up a reserve, which cannot be com- 
puted definitely in advance. The result 
has been that very liberal reserves have 
been set up. 

Each member of the distributive chain, 
from the producer of the raw material to 
the retailer—and there may be a dozen of 
them—feels obliged to make ample allow- 
ance to cover the tax. Not knowing ex- 
actly what the tax is going to be he more 
than covers it. He wants to make as large 
profits with the tax as without it. But not 
knowing just how large an element in the 
expense of doing business his tax will be he 
raises the prices for his product more than 
he otherwise would. He aims to play safe. 


The High Cost of Snowballs 


Call this profiteering if you like. But the 
business man who does not make a liberal 
allowance for the tax is considered an un- 
sound executive. In this case it is not the 
man who is to blame, it is the tax. But the 
allowance for the tax grows as it is passed 
on. It becomes like the snowball rolling 
downhill. It is one of the most vicious 
links in that endless chain of the high cost 
of living. In one study of the effect of the 
tax on prices it is estimated that one to 
fifty excess-profits taxes are included in 
every article sold. 

The amount of the excess-profits tax that 
a concern must pay depends as much upon 
its capitalization as upon the actual amount 
of profits. In figuring the tax the relation 
of the profits to capitalization is highly 
important. It follows that certain concerns 
are forced to give up more of their profits 
than others because this relation, or ratio, 
varies. This induces some concerns, which 
are otherwise afraid of being left behind in 
the race, to demand more profits than 
others need, and the others follow. Nat- 
urally the decided shortage of goods has 
made such a procedure easy. 

We can hardly expect to have light taxa- 
tion following a war which cost the world 
$340,000,000,000, and a low cost of living 
with high taxes is more than anyone can 
reasonably expect. But it ought to be 
within the powers of Congress to devise 
a tax that does not pyramid profits to the 
extent of the present excess-profits levy. 

This and other reasons for the present 
era of high prices as described in detail in 
this article do not indicate, I submit, any 
general breakdown in the moral fiber of the 
American business man. In view of these 
explanations for high prices and large profits 
I believe that dealers should not be de- 
scribed as extortioners without the most 
damning array of evidence. It may be, 
however, that such evidence will emerge if 
we examine in detail the prices charged all 
along the distributing chain for several 
commodities. 

This article has considered profits and 
profiteering as they relate to business in 
general; but perhaps different conclusions 
may be drawn as one studies individual 
businesses. It is the purpose of the next 


article to trace a number of commodities 
through from producer to consumer. 
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How 23 Fairbanks Branch Houses 


serve the Nation’s Industry 


HE story of The Fairbanks Com- 

pany’s service to the nation’s 

industries is too big to tellin type. 
You may read the list of products 
which bear the “Fairpanxs O.K.”— 
and yet grasp only in part the meaning 
of this mark of merit on mechanical 
equipment and supplies. 


The “Farrpanxs O.K.” and its 
story are told in machinery, tools and 
specialties for mill, factory, mine, 
railway, farm. Behind the symbol of 
quality is an idea—to supply the build- 
ers of America with all their mechani- 
cal needs; to group under a single 
guarantee the product of many 
makers, each the best in his field; to 
provide, in the nation’s market-places, 
23 Fairbanks Branch Houses with full 
stocks of mechanical devices of every 
sort. 


Fairbanks valves for steam, water, 
air and brine; trucks for factories and 
warehouses; Fairbanks Scales, the 
world’s standard weighing machines: 
The “Farrpanks O.K.” guarantee is 
applied to these, as well as to mechan- 
ics’ tools, wheelbarrows or concrete 


mixers. © The Fairbanks line runs all 
the way from gasoline and oil engines 
and Lincoln electric motors, through 
belting pulleys and shafting, to a com- 
plete machine tool equipment for the 


largest shop. 


“FarrBANKS O.K.” is not only a 
mark of merit, applied to goods of 
time-tried worth; it is the standard 
of an organization which constantly 
seeks new machines—new methods— 
better designs to aid the nation’s pro- 
ducers. Its service of distribution has 
made nationally available many use- 
ful devices which otherwise might have 
reached only a few users. 


Thus The Fairbanks Company 
serves. Because it does things in a 
large way, it does the small things 
well. Its painstaking care in day-by- 
day details wins the confidence of 
buyers wherever mechanical equip- 
ment and supplies are used. 


Buyers are aware that the reservoir 
of machines and materials in Fair- 
banks Branch Houses make large 
stocks of their own unnecessary. 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY Administrative Offices: NEW YORK 
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This comfortable, durable classroom floor 
of Armstrong’s Linoleum was installed by 
John H, Pray & Sons Company, of Boston 





POST 


Exterior, Wellesley College. 
4,000 square yards of Arm- 
strong’s Brown Battleship 
Linoleum are installed in this 
famous woman's college 


SEE CE RES 


Over 8,000 square yards of Armstron§g’s 
Linoleum are on the floors of the Bell 
Telephone offices, Detroit 


Armstrong's Linoleum 
for heavy foot traffic 


ERE are views of Armstrong’s 

Linoleum floors in Wellesley Col- 

lege, Bell ‘Telephone Company offices, 

and in an army supply base, a hospital, 
and a theatre. 


Although these places differ widely 
from one another, they have the same 
need for attractive, comfortable, durable, 
easily cleaned, sanitary, and economi- 
cally maintained floors. And high-grade 
linoleum, such as Armstrong’s, admi- 
rably fulfils these qualifications in the 
types of buildings shown here, also in 
schools, churches, clubs, hotels, lodges, 
and residences. 


There are colors and designs for every 
scheme of interior decoration, whether 
for commercial or public buildings or for 
the home. The Armstrong Line includes 
plain colors, Jaspés in two-color moiré 
effects, Parquetry Inlaids which look 
like hardwood, 
and Carpet In- 
laids in novel 
and pleasing 
patterns. 


The comfortable, silent floor of 
the Race Theatre, Chicago, is 
Armstrong’s Cork Carpet 


iors \earay esi ( 





The telephone exchange room in the U. S. Army 


supply base, Brooklyn, N. Y., shows another 
practical use for Armstrong’s Linoleum 


Write us for the book of particular interest to 
you mentioned below. It’s free 


For architect, builder, decorator, and purchasing agent. 
““Armstrong’s ‘Linoleum Floors,’ a convenient book 
containing detailed information about linoleum floors, 
weights, gauges, specifications for installation, etc. 


For the floor-coveringé merchant. ‘‘ Building Linoleum 
Business,’”’ a 64-page book describing the Armstrong 
Selling Helps—window displays, mewspaper cut service, 
slides, hangers, car cards, etc. 


““Pocket-size Pattern Book,’’ showing all of the 290 Arm- 
strong’s designs in full color—one-eighth actual size. 


For the retail floor-covering salesman. ‘Helpful Hints 
for Linoleum Salesmen,”’ a 52-page book of sales sugges- 
tions fully illustrated with half-tones and color plates. 


For the Linoleum layer. ‘Detailed Directions for Lay- 
ing and Caring for Linoleum,”’ a 20-page book describing 
in detail the most approved methods of installing and 
caring for linoleum floors. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY, Linoleum Dept., 


Armstrongs Lmoleum 





in in Hones 


N these linoleums, the colors and pat- 

terns run clear through to the burlap 
back, and need only an occasional wax- 
ing and polishing to maintain their orig- 
inal bright attractiveness. 


Genuine linoleum is made of powdered 
cork, wood flour, and oxidized linseed 
oil, pressed on burlap. Armstrong’s 
Linoleum is of such material and con- 
struction that, when laid right, it makes 
a real and lasting floor, the extra wear 
value of which more than makes good 
the cost. The ideal way to lay Inlaid, 
Jaspé, or Plain Linoleum is to cement it 
down firmly over a layer of builder’s 
felt paper. After the linoleum is laid, it 
should be rubbed thoroughly with a good 
floor wax. 


Somewhere near you is a high-grade 
merchant who sells Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum. On request, he will gladly furnish 
samples and 
estimates com- 
pletely covering 
your floor re- 
quirements. 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Insane, Middletown, Conn, 





An Armstrong's hospital installation, 
Corridor, Connecticut Hospital for the 
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Dark hair and hazel eyes, Shade Six—no, 
the can nearer the end of the shelf, with a 
flash of sunlight in it. 

“The last was Sylvia, a red-headed little 
divule. Talk about pep! Compared to Syl- 
via, cayenne is talcum powder; only she 
was nice and didn’t go sifting herself on a 
hot stove to make folks uncomfortable. 
You knew she had the temper if she’d let it 
loose, but she was too much of a lady. She 
: was the coffee expert. Anna, the slim prin- 

cess, looked after the house and Mabel 
: helped; and at mealtimes Mabel broiled 


the chickens or collated the ingredients of 
\the corn-beef hash, browned in the pan. 
| Each one of the girls had her own special 
| job, and no industrial-relations guy needed 
‘to horn in on the way she did it. 
|, Lou was the solid member, a little the 
_ oldest, and she mothered the bunch. She 
was one wise owl, that Lou. Calm and 
poised and sweet, and when she put her 
_ foot down good and hard it was conclusive. 
‘The others knew she meant business and 
_ |they could bank on her judgment. She was 
a natural leader—say, I don’t want to go 
| on blatting about Lou just because —— 
| _ “Well, [sported with Amanita, allright. 
; You know, even if I do say it, Janes don’t 
‘shy much at N. Jeremiah Todd. Most of 
’em will come right up and take lumps 
of sugar out of my coat pockets and kind of 
‘whinny and expect to be patted. It was 
that way with the five sisters. If a lot of 
guys of my acquaintance had known what 
'V’d fallen into no one would have needed 
to complain that the little old signboard 
‘wasn’t good advertisin’—I might say, male- 
jorder advertisin’ at that. 

“Used to sort of touch me too—those 
innocent young things all ignorant and iso- 
lated that way. New York was their idea of 
something unattainable and far away, like 
‘Mount Blank or the famous forbidden city 
of Tie Bet. And, by the way, speaking of 
Tie Bet, reminds me of Well, some 
f other time. 
\_ “They took naturally to the sportin’-in- 
the-shade idea, which expressed itself in 
‘the form of picnics and mountain climbin’ 
‘and huntin’ for mushrooms and buildin’ 

rope swings and such. They all got to callin’ 
me pop—all except Lou. She called me 
Jerry—said the Nap was all wore off. Of 
course I’m forty-three summers—cheese on 
the winters, friend, my birthday’s in De- 
cember. 
“Tt was an idylicious existence, and the 
\ first week I took on ten pounds. I might 
have gained more if it hadn’t been for my 
conscience naggin’ me about paying only 
/six dollars for a hundred and ninety-seven 
‘dollars’ worth of food, standard New York 
|Hotel Bandit Schedule, with a bed scented 
/with dried heliotrope throwed in. I used to 
‘say to myself, ‘Gratitude is one of the no- 
blest emotions connected with the human 
‘system. What can I do to prove to myself 
| that I wouldn’t be capable of hangin’ round 
the park, livin’ off infants’ nursing bot- 
tles?’ 
| “Then the big idea came and abode with 
\me like an angel that didn’t mind where 
/it—she—treaded—trodded—well, stepped. 
)It was a scheme all fraught up with philan- 
|thropy and subtlety and financial emolu- 
/ments. It possessed the elements that have 
jalways made my business ventures shine 
| out upon the dull expanse of commerce like 
a earbuncle on a fat man’s neck. It was as 
Tull of romance as a Harold Mac Grath plot, 
and crowded with variegated edibles, like 
one of Irvin Cobb’s greatest masterpieces. 
‘You know how you feel when you have 
|read his famous description of @ roast tur- 
key, a chef do over which, if he had never 
| written anything else, would have enshrined 
him as one of our greatest authors, along 
) With Ralph Waldo Longfellow, Samuel J. 
| Coldridge and the Eliot brothers, George 
}/ and Charles. 
“My idea was to catch a lot of gents 
when they felt that way and feed them 
regular food. 
| ~“ ‘Girls,’ I said one evening after a frugal 
HYepast of hot cornmeal johnnycake, fried 
| potatoes, sliced cold baked ham, one of 
those beaten-up omelets as light as feathers 
and thick as a mattress, preserved spiced 
pears and four-layer cake—‘girls, my vaca- 
tion is hastenin’, not to say canterin’, to its 
close. It is lucky for me that such is the 
case, otherwise I should have to buy two 
| tickets for myself to take me back to New 
#/ York. The name “Pop” that you have so 
affectionately christened me is sure going 
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THE CAFE OF THE FIVE SISTERS 


(Continued from Page 13) 


to have a tragic and prophetic significance 
when my buttons start barraging. 

“**Bless your hearts,’ I went on, dashing 
aside a manly tear of which I was in no 
way ashamed, ‘a man that would come 
here and subsist for six bucks a week and 
not make you some adequate return ought 
to be condemned to inoculated desuetude 
in an armchair and forcibly fed with dried 
apples and water until he floated away like 
a balloon and was heard of no more until 
he exploded in the rarefied atmosphere of 
the upper regions. 

***T accordingly invite you all to come 
with me to New York at my expense. I 
have practically every dollar of my snow- 
plow money in my belt. As long as a penny 
of it remains it is yours, and you shall revel 
in the hectic gayeties of the Hotel Marthy 
Custis or the Y. W. C. A., have a hired 
chaperon, and go to the movies six nights 
a week.’ 

“T paused dramatically. All the girls 
drew one big, gasping breath, held it as long 
as was humanly possible and expelled it 
like Annette Kellermann rising from the sea. 

“«Purthermore,’ I went on, ‘I will guar- 
antee you the fruition of your fondest 
dreams in the matter of , 

** Another pause. 

“«Well?’ breathed the five innocents. 

“*Husbands!’ I snapped the word out 
so sudden they all jumped and grabbed 
their chairs. While the idea percolated I 
talked. 

““<Rivery girl is entitled to at least one 
husband. Life is hollow and incomplete for 
the female of the species who has never 
learned how it feels to dominate a being 
bigger and stronger than she is—to make 
him cringe at her slightest frown, jump 
through a hoop, lie down and play dead 
and rack his brain for the elusive alibi 
when he blows in at two A. M. 

“* And as a matter of plain fairness, not 
only it’s an injustice to yourself to remain 
unmarried, but it’s a greater injustice to 
the five handsome, spirited, affectionate 
and wealthy young men who, somewhere 
in this broad land, though they don’t know 
it yet, await the opportunity to let you 
henpeck ’em. 

“Girls, if this were only that dear 
Turkey—but say no more. On the summit 
of my bean the flies blithesomely practice 
the Dutch roll and the figure eight. Time 
has set its mark upon me with indelible ink. 
Thanks to you girls I have attained a promi- 
nence appreciated by no one but my tailor, 
who will have to make me an entirely new 
outfit of clothes. His bill will be so big I 
shall have to burn it in two installments. 
I have spoiled a bum Adonis to make a still 
bummer Falstaff; and as a husband I guess 
I’m out of the running.’ 

“‘T sniffed, and wiped away another drop 
of honest brine. Mabel, she of the Irish 
eyes and sugar-coated tongue, shot me a 
look. She said she thought that for a man 
of my weight I had a distinguished carriage, 
and wasn’t it remarkable how a stout party 
could often dance better than a thin man. 

““* Mabel, darlin’,’ I says in an imitation 
brogue, ‘bless the blarneyin’ tongue of ye, 
but thim honeyed words will never make a 
silver-mesh bag out of a pig in a poke.’ 

“Then I went on and made further ora- 
tion, outlinin’ my scheme for despoilin’ the 
Philistines at so much per despoil, and ob- 
tainin’ for every lovely sister a millionaire 
husband. It was a plot all oozing with 
plums and plausibility. It was safe. It 
was financial to a high degree. And it was 
adventure upon a sea as yet uncharted by 
the jolly brotherhood of beefsteak bucca- 
neers controlling the hotels and restaurants 
of little old Manhattan. . 

“Tt went over big. It looked pretty easy. 
It had its xsthetic side too. It appealed 
to the sentimental and _philanthropical 
depths of the feminine cosmogony. Those 
five beautiful and soft-hearted angels were 
going to do New York good. Yes, I felt that 
under my guidance they would do it good 
and proper. 

“Now you know what the germ was that 
lay at the root of the Café of the Five 
Sisters. But I have yet to relate to you 
how it flourished like a green bay hoss until 
in time the fell foot of circumstance handed 
it the cowp de what d’you call it and de- 
prived our fair city of the only place where 
robbery was ever justified by the quality of 
the grub. 

“T invaded the dim and sounding Isle of 
Manhattan followed closely by my five 





assorted Minervas, dressed in the best 
clothes they owned. - Jumping Moses! 
Wasn’t I glad to get ’em herded into the 
hotel before the police got me for parading 
without a license! How would you like to 
pilot a bunch of Sis Hopkinses through New 
York, with the entire populace turned out 
to hand ’em the hearty laugh? It’s a ter- 
rible test of faith in the feminine sex, 
friend. 

“T got rooms for ’em, and then I sent out 
for one of those professional shoppers. 

““*Madam,’ I said, ‘I give you carte du 
ee and habeas corpus. Go as far as you 
ike.’ 

“Then I enriched her with much green 
and yellow currency and she departed away 
with a glad fierce light in her eyes. Late in 
the afternoon she brought home the spoils 
and was welcomed with loud squeals of 
delight. The carnage was terrible. She 
handed me back a dollar and sixty-three 
cents, after figuring up her expenditures 
and her commission, but I was too dazed to 
take it. 

“All I said was, ‘You stick round and 
help ’em get into a suitable assortment of 
these here duds to eat in without bein’ 
mobbed, and I’ll wait in the tesselated foyer 
until they come down.’ 

“So by and by down they all came, and 
the shopping lady went hence with her net 
increment distributed variously about her 
clothes—she had too much to put in any 
one place. 

“But I decided it was worth all it had 
cost. Clothes may not make the man, 
but —— Well, when I headed the proces- 
sion that invaded the dining room of that 
hotel a new chapter of the Great American 
Fraternity of Rubbernecks was opened in 
due and ancient form. 

“When I got a chance I put Lou wise, 
and that night, while her four sisters were 
asleep, she did with her hands and arms 
and malice beforehand, contrary to the 
peace and quietude of the state, clandes- 
tinely abstract and embezzle all the clothes 
the bunch had struck town in, including 
her own, and made a big bundle of ’em. 
She sent ’em down to me by a lady bell hop 
sixty-four years old and I imparted them 
hurriedly to a panhandler on the street, 
who, I presume, went and swapped them 
for a glass of this here desecrated essence 
of hopeless, hopless hop with which we are 
not fooling the honest workin’ man. 

““Next day I went and found a lawyer 
and had myself incorporated, capital one 
hundred thousand dollars, all fully paid up 
and nonassessable. Then I swapped with 
myself all the visible assets and good will 
and copyright privileges of myself and my 
big idea in exchange for the capital stock. 
The visible assets consisted mainly of about 
three thousand dollars, which was all the 
shopping lady had left me after the girls 
were outfitted. 

“* Also, in due and legal form, I caused to 
be entered into between Napoleon J. Todd, 
Ine., sole proprietor and lessee of the 
embryonic Café of the Five Sisters, and 
each of the said five sisters, a good and 
valid contract, consisting of about sixteen 
pages of closely typewritten matter, which 
none of ’em bothered to read. They all 
smiled trustingly, however, and affixed the 
name on the dotted line. They just simply 
eed anything pop asked ’em to do was all 
right. 

“‘T took forty-nine per cent of the capital 
stock and divided it into five equal parts, 
as near as I could, and gave each girl her 
part. Substantially, therefore, I was only 
owner of about fifty-one per cent of myself. 
It gave me a kind of funny feeling, thus to 
apportion myself out in what would appear 
to be a reckless and prodigal manner. d 
wondered if all six of us ought to go to the 
tailor’s when I picked out some new clothes; 
but I decided that I was, after all, the 
majority of me, so I didn’t have to call a 
meeting of the directors to select a pattern. 
I had a right difficult hour showing the 
girls why they were not a majority of me, 
being, as it appeared, five to one, but they 
finally seemed satisfied. 

“After that I took a couple of days and 
got a location—you remember, corner 
of —— Yes, that’s right—up one flight. 
We hung out a dinky little shingle like 
a combination jig-saw and burnt-wood 
masterpiece—and say, it looked sort of 
pathetic and helpless, down there among 
all the big brass signs of brokers and 
bankers and bond houses that controlled 
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all the wealth in the U.S. I guess I meant 
it should. 

“That wasn’t until we got the café all 
fixed up, though. We’d brought down a 
little of the old-fashioned furniture and the 
braided rugs and such from the farm, and 
the girls got busy and made window cur- 
tains and ruffles and things out of some 
blue goods Yes, cretonne. We bought 
a lot of small tables and rush-bottom 
chairs; and we built the grill and serving 
counter along one side, with a cashier’s 
desk at the end. Say, what was left of my 
snowplow money just about got the bunch 
of us a sandwich apiece the night before we 
opened. 

“Work! I never saw anyone work the 
way those five sisters did. Everything they 
knew about home makin’ came in handy, 
and it was a whole lot. The place looked 
immense. I guess you’d call it quaint, but 
it was more than that—it was substantial, 
and somehow it made you think of one of 
those scrubbed-up farmhouse kitchens. We 
@ven had a copy of the Old Farmers’ 
Almanac hangin’ on a hook. 

‘“We opened on a Wednesday, at eleven. 
No one gave us a tumble until just about 
twelve, and then we heard scuffin’ foot- 
steps on the stairs and our first customer 
ambled in. He was an elderly gent, in a 
high hat like you’ve seen in pictures of 
Stephen A. Douglas and he kind of peeked 
in as if he was scared of somethin’. 

“Then he spied Lou. Oh, my eye! 
Wasn’t she the noblest work of a beneficent 
Creator, assisted by the subtleties of one 
of the best costumers in New York! Her 
get-up—and it was the same as the other 
four had on—was foolishly simple. You re- 
member, that kind of a kerchief effect with 
blue gingham and the cap and all. A 
knockout! And down the line, like well- 
trained soldiers, stood Billie and Anna and 
Sylvia, with Mabel waiting behind the 
little cashier’s cage, all ready to do the 
strong-arm work. I picked her for that job, 
and I sure did use swell judgment. 

“Old Fuzzy Hat gave a gasp and darn 
near swallowed his store teeth. As luck 
would have it, I knew him. I was standin’ 
near the door, and I scribbled a line on my 
little memo pad: ‘We’ve hooked a whale! 
It’s Asop Geltner,’ and slipped it to Lou. 

“You know Ad’sop—richest old scrunger 
between Trinity and the East River. I 
suppose he’d drifted in looking for a new 
way to beat the game. I once heard he had 
a lunch limit of thirty cents. 

“He picked up a shiny copper tray and 
shoved it along the counter. Quick as a 
flash Lou gave him a small bowl of soup. 
I could see the smoke of it wreathing round 
his nose. With the soup he got one of Lou’s 
best smiles. 

““*Tovely day, isn’t it?’ she said. Atsop 
grinned and forgot to ask the price of the 
soup. 

“**Finest in the world,’ he cackled; I 
don’t know whether he meant the soup or 
the weather. 

“He progressed. Billie contributed a 
half chicken, done to a buttery brown, 
still hissing contentedly as if it had 
enjoyed its nap on the hot coals. Along 
with the chicken went a muffin, built on 
the general specifications of a powder puff. 
Old Asop got out his handkerchief and 
dried the corners of his mouth. 

“‘Anna, with a big sharp knife, whittled 
off some slices of a real Virginia razorback 
ham and laid them on his plate, along with 
a preserved peach entirely smothered in 
its own sirup, in a little dish. Then Sylvia 
gave him a dab of fluffy beaten potato, a 
cup of coffee, pitcher of cream and a narrow 
wedge of what I will venture to say was the 
first honest-to-goodness, genuine home- 
baked apple pie that was ever seen in Wall 
Street. 

“The financier poked off to one of the 
little tables and got busy. When he cast a 
thin lip over the muffin he rolled his eyes 
piteously heavenward, as if he regretted a 
long, barren and empty life. He almost 
wept when he got to the chicken, and when 
he reached the coffee and pie he was close 
to maudlin. 

“Meantime some other customers drifted 
in. I reckon the jig-saw sign excited their 
sympathy and the Five Sisters roused their 
curiosity. They got their trays and draped 
themselves round the room, and most of 
em shot sidelong looks at old Atsop. They 
knew who he was all right. 

(Continued on Page 173) 
































BATTERY REPAIRS are often the result of poor battery) 
service, lack of battery service—or failure to use the real,| 
trained battery service which the Willard organization hag. 
provided for the car owners of America in over seventeen! 
hundred places. 


There are two distinct sides to Willard Service: One is 
curing battery troubles by thorough, skillful handling of re- 
pairs and other paid service—doing the job in workman-like| 
fashion so that it doesn’t have to be done over. 


The other side of Willard Service is prevention of batter}! 
trouble—and that you do not pay for. Registration of new} 
batteries for special service, cards entitling any owner to test- 
ing, good advice, informative literature and general helpfulness | 


Be sure you ask for and get this complete Willard Service| 
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) Tue Stitt BETTER WILLARD was given that name be- 

{sause Willard Batteries were already better—better in 

jsustained capacity, in material and workmanship, in record 

if service. They were so good that they were installed by 
he great majority of America’s car builders. 


* Nevertheless Willard made that better battery Still Better 
sy the invention of Threaded Rubber Insulation. 


© This is a material used inside the battery to separate each 

dlate in a cell from the one next to it. Ordinary materials 
yased for that purpose have always been expected to wear out 
y2efore the battery did and had to be replaced. 


| Threaded Rubber is more durable, more resistant to the 
Saction of acid and lasts as long as the battery. It does away 
~with re-inSulation expense. 


Willard Service 
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“To multiply man- 
power, to crowd more 
production into less time 
and space—in short, to 
keep America’s indus- 
trial machine in high 
gsear—this 1s the need 
today. 





Electric Cranes are the biggest 
factor for the saving of that 
time, labor and space which, 
when wasted, cramp produc- 
tion and block output. And 
your plant should have the 
advantages of this equipment 
in its most highly specialized 
and perfected form. 





i 
“ELECTRIC TRAVELING” 
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Toledo Cranes enable Amer- 
ican industry to get and hold 
the benefit of today’s vast op- 
portunities. 


The name Toledo stands for 
all that is best in scientific en- 
gineering efficiency. 


Toledo Cranes meet the most 
exacting requirements at mini- 
mum operating expense, with 
power under instant control 
and a mechanism fundamen- 
tally simple and accessible. 


The advice of our engineers as 
to your requirements is abso- 
lutely unprejudiced. 


Put TOLEDO CRANES on 
your pay roll. 


Any capacity—5 to 400 tons—for any service 


THE TOLEDO BRIDGE & CRANE CO. 
Toledo, Ohio 
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“T watched ’em pretty close, and some- 
w they seemed to be in a kind of daze. 
hey couldn’t believe their own eyesight 
their own palates. If you had told them 
ere was such. food in New York they 


ey still doubted; but they ate all right. 

“When Geltner finished he got up and 

ttered over to Mabel’s cage. 

“*FTow much, my dear?’ he demanded in 
jat thin cackling voice, so that the rest of 

ie lunchers looked up. 

“«Three dollars,’ says Mabel, flashing 
ima smile and a look out of her Irish eyes. 
‘held my breath. 
| “ZEsop gazed at Mabel with a kind of 
laleness spreading over his features. For 
/moment I thought the shock was going 
) be too much for him. Then his lips 
egan to work, as if he was making a 
purageous effort to form appropriate lan- 
jage for the occasion. I anticipated that 
is first word would be: ‘Outrageous!’ 
'“*T hope everything was satisfactory, 
ifr. Geltner,’ purred Mabel. You see, Lou 
lad passed my memo along the line. The 
id fellow gasped, and for a second time 
at day just escaped swallowing his teeth. 
“Suddenly he gathered his scattered 
irees together and dug into his pocket for 
fa antique and rusty leather poke, from 
hich he extracted three one-dollar bills as 
‘mderly as if they had been made o’ spun 


ass. 
|“*Very good indeed,’ he squeaked. ‘I 
ion’t know when I’ve tasted apple pie like 
hat.’ 
| “He grinned cheerfully and shuffled out. 
could hear him thumping down the stairs 
jae step at a time. 
| “*He’ll be back,’ I thought. By George, 
\2 was; two or three times a week. And 
ter the papers announced that he’d given 
“yo million dollars to some charity or other. 
jay, I’ll bet it was the wholesome influence 
{that three-dollar food that warmed the 
‘ld boy up to the givin’ point. He’d never 
one such a thing before. 
| “With a dozen customers in the room 
ou can be sure the news that we charged 
jiree dollars for a lunch wasn’t long in 
readin’ through the financial district, and 
| was a great send-off to have old Ausop 
yr our first customer. The combination 
jf nerve and novelty made an instanta- 
eous hit. 
| “Of course some of the customers hol- 
‘red their heads off the first few days. 
‘hat kind didn’t come back. But to a lot 
[those boys three dollars didn’t mean any 
jore than two bits, provided they got what 
hey wanted. The big price was a great 
j\dvertisement, and the privilege of being 
arved by those five radiant sisters sure 
jade the luncheon look reasonable. I 
/on’t need to tell you there was a sprinklin’ 
ffour-fiushers in the bunch who couldn’t 
fford the price; but they didn’t last. I 
/on’t believe any restaurant ever built up a 
olider clientele or did it in the same length 
f time. 
| “There is nothing that the average man 
‘ids himself about as he does about his 
ats. 
|“You hear him say: ‘I seldom eat a 
vearty lunch; makes me so drowsy in the 
\fternoon; oh, dear me, yes. Just a hasty 
lite satisfies me—sandwich and cuppa 
Offee, y’know. And I eat a very, very light 
/reakfast !’ 
“That’s all right about the breakfast, 
jecause a man that gets up at seven-forty- 
lve, bathes, shaves and catches the eight- 
ifteen really hasn’t much opportunity to 
jorge himself. And he honestly believes 
e’s telling the truth about the sandwich. 
3ut at least four days out of six he’s so 
tungry on account of his skimpy breakfast 
hat he goes out to lunch with Bill or 
harlie and he guesses half a dozen Cotuits 
vould go pretty good, and a couple of 
‘hops and some hashed-brown potatoes, 
ind something sweet, with a cup of coffee 
ind a few water crackers and a bit of 
‘theese—oh, yes, ordinarily he just snatches 
t hasty sandwich—he never forgets the 
ipology, even while he’s stuffing himself, 
which he does with a hunted look in his 
tye. To-day is the exception. Oh, bunk! 
“Tf all the hasty-sandwich boys weren’t 
Jeluding themselves there wouldn’t be a 
iving in the restaurant business, and the 
Jafé of the Five Sisters would never have 
deen started. The reason we built up a big 
dusiness was that our customers appre- 
Hated a good square meal. Not much 
dsychology about that, eh? 
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“T got to be the original old Aunt 
Sophrony when it came to the demon- 
chaperon stuff. Those girls were as safe as 
they would have been ina nunnery. Abso- 
lutely nothing rough was permitted, and 
the guests soon tumbled to that. Anyone 
with a tendency to be fresh very suddenly 
found that he’d better shower his patronage 
on some other beanery. It was funny to 
watch the earnest and well-meanin’ ones 
tryin’ to make good with the sisters and 
still stick inside the bounds of strict 
propriety. 

“T had ’em all neatly catalogued by 
classes. I took pains to know the names of 
the good old reliable repeaters and I got the 
Dun and Bradstreet onevery one of ’em. 
I’ll say there were maybe two hundred of 
these, averaging two or three times a week. 
With the transients we did a business of 
about a hundred lunches a day. It was all 
we could handle and keep up the standard. 
So when we reached the limit we simply put 
up the rope. Usually we had a line of ’em 
extendin’ down the stairs and out into the 
street. Think of it—keepin’ all that wealth 
waitin’. A newspaper man wrote it up for 
a Sunday feature, and called it New York’s 
New Bread Line. 

“I did the marketing myself. Had to 
get up mighty early in the morning, but it 
paid. There was never an ounce of meat 
that we used that I didn’t give my personal 
up-and-down. Same way with vegetables. 
If I couldn’t get the best I didn’t buy. I 
went away back into Jersey and West- 
chester for some things—butter and eggs 
and new green stuff. 

“And we stuck absolutely to old- 
fashioned cooking. Ever eat any genuine 
New England apple dowdy, molasses flavor, 
baked in a deep earthenware dish? Do you 
know the difference between a real State-of- 
Maine fish chowder and the common chow- 
der of commerce? 

“What, in your opinion, is the most 
universally popular fruit? The onion, 
friend, the onion—if you know how to use 
it. Do you know the proper way to make 
apple sauce to go with roast ribs of prime 
young poke—no, no, never say pawk. 
Always speak of it lovingly and kindly— 
poke, not por-r-rk. 

“Did you ever, in your wanderings to 
and fro or vichy versa upon this tight little 
isLand—of course it isn’t so tight as it was 
up to and including June thirtieth—meet 
up with a real honest-to-goodness edible 
codfish cake? The codfish cake of New 
York is useful for keeping the draft from 
shutting the door or heaving at the cat— 
but as an article of diet it enjoys an unpop- 
ularity easy to understand, 

“A codfish cake worthy of the name pos- 
sesses as much delicacy of texture as a wad 
of whipped cream. It is browned just a 
trifle darker and more golden than the tan 
on the arm of a blond girl after two weeks 
at Asbury Park. And it is all studded with 
tiny little nodules of crispness that crumble 
on your tongue and melt away into no- 
where, leaving behind a flavor that just 
tantalizes you, but never quite satisfies. 

“There is nothing vulgar or plebeian 
about a codfish cake. It is an aristocrat 
among Yankee delicacies. It must not be 
smothered and degraded by a flood of 
heavy reddish fluid which can be used 
interchangeably as soup or sauce. To bring 
out the subtle goodness of the codfish cake, 
if you insist, there is nothing that can 
beat genuine homemade chili sauce. Cod- 
fish cake will abundantly repay fair treat- 
ment, brother. 

“I’m only just telling you some of the 
basic principles on which we ran the Café 
of the Five Sisters. I am not goin’ to pose 
as the human bill of fare and enumerate 
everything we gave our patrons. If you 
were ever a customer you ought to re- 
member without me goin’ into details. 

“After five or six weeks I got the girls 
together one afternoon when we’d just 
closed up, and spoke as follows and to wit: 

““*Tiadies, I’m goin’ to remove the lid. 
I’m not goin’ to pull it off entirely, bust the 
hinges and throw the key away. It’s got 
to be done with decorum and a proper 
regard for the conventions, both national 
and state. But it’s throwed back wide 
enough. 

“««Tn other words, motor parties are now 
on the white list. Time limit, eleven-thirty 
by the village clock, and no extensions. 
The purpose for which you and me made 
coalition can be fulfilled only by givin’ some 
of these moon-eyed guys a little encourage- 
ment. You submit the names of your 
candidates to me and I’ll check ’em up in 
the card index. Remember the terms of 
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the contract, ladies, and everything should 
progress as smoothly as a marriage bell. 
Go to it, and God bless you.’ 

“Well, I’ll tell the world they proceeded 
to have one dandy time. They behaved 
like ladies—and that’s what they were. 
But inside of six weeks every one of ’em was 
a reliable guide to all the good motor roads 
within fifty miles of New York. They were 
drawin’ twenty-five dollars a week salary, 
much of which they’d saved; and if they 
needed more I let ’em draw on the ex- 
chequer. They had some good clothes; and 
if there’s a better combination than motor 
rides and good clothes to please a dame I’ve 
overlooked it. 

““Once in a while there’d be a mosquito 
in the cold cream though and they’d come 
to me and tell me their little troubles; and 
next time Mister Fresh walked into the 
café he turned round and walked right out 
again. By gollies, that bunch of runabout- 
owning swains found out mighty quick that 
a man had to be a gentleman to go with 
those girls. 

“They were like a flock of colts turned 
out to pasture. You never saw anything 
more inspirin’ in your life. They all made 
the most of their opportunities, I thought, 
except Lou. She hardly ever let any of 
those chaps date her up, and when she did 
she seemed to prefer some of the more 
sedate, elderly ones that liked a good 
play — musical comedies barred — better 
than hikin’ round the country behind a 
honk-honk. Even this form of dissipation 
she indulged in but seldom. 

“Lou was actin’ treasurer of Napoleon 
J. Todd, Inc. She kept the books, looked 
after the cash and all that. Often when the 
others was off joy-ridin’ Lou would stick 
round doing these little things; she was 
businesslike. She doted on seeing the coin 
roll in, and she could think of more ways 
than a few to keep down the overhead 
without nicking the service. I used to 
wonder if maybe she didn’t overdo it a bit. 

“‘She was in my opinion every mite as 
swell lookin’ as any of her sisters; in fact 
considerable more so. Yet she’d shoo the 
gang off her doorstep and keep ’em at a 
respectful distance, smilin’ all the while. 
So she added to her other allurements the 
charm of the unattainable. Dog-gone it, 
inside of me I was sort of pleased, in spite 
of my realizin’ fully the disadvantages of 
my bald spot, accumulatin’ gray hairs 
and exaggerated style of architecture; for 
I had never been able to cure myself of 
my addiction to the five-sisters brand of 
provender. 

“Well, things went along for quite a 
spell, with the bank account growin’ even 
faster than my waistline. Nothin’ hap- 
pened out of the ordinary until one day 
Billie came to me, very confidential, after 
we’d shut up shop, and made medicine 
like this: 

““*Pop, you’re such an old darlin’ I just 
hate to tell you what I’ve got to.’ 

‘Inside I chuckled; in fact, my right 
sleeve was all clogged up with merriment 
and chicanery. I knew what was comin’— 
or I thought I did. Billie had been goin’ 
out once in a while with young Peter 
Edgett, of the National Sugar and Con- 
fectionery Bank, in which his father was a 
director. 

‘«¢ What mischief you been up to, honey?’ 
I asked; and, oh man, she looked good 
enough to eat, and was right on the verge 
of sheddin’ some of the most fascinatin’, 
heart-movin’ tears between Spuyten Duyvil 
and the Aquarium. 

““*T’m in love,’ says Billie. 

“** All in the contract,’ I says, ‘and fully 
provided for. You have a perfect right to 
be in love; in fact, I brought you down to 
New York with that very thing in mind. 
Lead in the victim and I will have words 
with him.’ 

““*Oh,’ says Billie, ‘he can’t leave his desk 
at the bank until closing time.’ 

“T had a water color of young Edgett 
stayin’ at a desk if he felt like quittin’. 

“«That’ll be all right,’ I says. ‘Peter’ll 
run over here if you phone him.’ 

“**Peter?’ cries Billie. ‘Peter nothin’! 
My boy friend is Charlie Gilsey, over at the 
National City.’ 

‘‘T fixed her with a cold and fishy eye. 

*“*How does this Gilsey stack up?’ I 
demanded. ‘How much dough does he 
assay to the ton? The contract says : 

“*Why, thirty a week is his salary now; 
and he expects a raise the first of the year. 
Isn’t that perfectly splendid! He’s only 
twenty-two.’ 

“T was mad. I went to the safe and got 
the contract, all signed in due and regular 
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form by the parties of the first and second 
parts, which was me as the president 
of Napoleon J. Todd, Incorporated, and 
Billie C. Briggs, respectively; both prop- 
erly witnessed. 

***See here, young lady,’ I said, ‘you’re 
under agreement to work with and for the 
Café of the Five Sisters, of which fifty-one 
per cent is me, incorporated, for a period 
of five years from date hereof, unless re- 
leased by me under conditions as herein- 
after named and specified. All matrimonial 
candidates has got to pass the board of 
censorship, which is myself. Also, in the 
event of your busting your connection with 
the business, your stock and undivided 
profits revert to me i 

“Oh, bother the old contract!’ says 
Billie, pouting. ‘I didn’t know all that 
nonsense was in it or I wouldn’t have ever 
signed it. Charlie and I are crazy about 
each other, and we expect to get married 
right away. Some day he’ll be president 
of the bank, and then you’ll be proud you 
knew us and befriended us.’ 

“She let loose one shiny tear that I 
wished I could grab and have set in a 
searfpin. 

“*But this Gilsey hasn’t a cent,’ I wailed. 
‘He don’t even come here steady—not on 
thirty per.’ 

*“*He will some day.’ 

***Tt’ll cost you twenty-two thousand five 
hundred berries, besides your share of the 
profits of the café; and I’ll be out twenty- 
five hundred.’ 

“*How absurd, pop,’ says Billie. ‘I 
haven’t got that much money, so how can 
I lose it?’ 

““*Tt stands in the contract that I can 
make any candidate for your heart and 
both hands pay me to cancel your contract, 
and I was figuring twenty-five thousand 
would be about right; and it is agreed I 
turn this dough over to you, less my com- 
mission of ten per cent.’ 

““Why, Pop Todd!’ squeals Billie. 
‘Aren’t you the cold-blooded, mercenary old 
thing! Do you think I’d be a party to any 
such scheme?’ 

““*You don’t flatter yourself any,’ says 
I, ‘if you don’t think the lucky suitor would 
be gettin’ a bargain.’ 

“But she only looked at me, reproachful, 
with those tears chasin’ one ’nother down 
her cheeks, and all of a sudden I began to 
feel as if the electric chair would be no 
adequate punishment for a duck as mean 
as me. I had to pat her and comfort her 
and fetch her a wet napkin to dab her eyes 
with; and she tellin’ me how I was the only 
one she had to turn to in trouble, what with 
havin’ lost her father in early youth. Oh, 
thunderin’ guns, what could I do? 

**T tore up the contract and give Billie a 
check for her split of the profits to date— 
it was some grand little check to start 
housekeepin’ on, let me tell you—and got 
her signature on her stock. Then I kissed 
her a fatherly kiss strongly flavored with 
salt, and sent her away happy. 

*“Next day we went out and corralled a 
girl to take Billie’s place. Oh, of course she 
seemed to me pretty shy on looks, judged 
by my standards. Still, she may have 
looked pretty to some. The four re- 
mainin’ sisters took her into camp and 
taught her some of the secrets of the 
almost-lost art of real cookin’. In a couple 
of weeks she’d got pretty handy, and our 
clients had nothin’ to complain of, though 
quite a lot of ’em inquired in grieved tones 
what had become of Billie. 

“When the gang learned that Billie was 
married they took new courage and as- 
saulted the fortress of the remainin’ four 
beauties with increased vigorousness. They 
figured if one could be copped out the 
others could. The air was full of motor 
rides and theater tickets and American 
Beauty roses. Lou continued to stand ’em 
off, but Anna and Mabel and Sylvia found 
life one round of hectic gayety. 

“Then one day Anna came to me with 
that sheepish guilty look in her eye, and 
right away I hardened my heart. This time 
I was going to earn my commission and 
make good on my contract. I felt a right- 
eous determination to protect that innocent 
child against her own rashness and see that 
she got a plush-lined husband with the 
bonus as made and provided by statute. 

“Say, what do you think? The darned 
little chump was homesick. She was tired 
of the allurements of the great city and its 
vicinity, and longed for the simpler pleas- 
ures of Higginsville. Furthermore, there 
was a hick back home she’d known since 
childhood, and he possessed a thirty-acre 

(Continued on Page 176) 
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The exclusive “Right-Posture” 
feature does not compel a boy to 
stand straight—it only coaxes. 
Soon an Upright Bearing becomes 
first thought and second nature to 
the boy. He becomes proud of 
his clothes and his carriage. 
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slouch or stoop. They face you squarely. 
They don’t hang their heads. They take a 
man’s pride in their clothes and carriage. 
They are pleasing to look at. You say: 
“There is good stuff in that boy; wherever 
he’s going, he'll get there!” 





‘“Right-Posture” Boys’ Clothes are the best 
clothes money can buy with an exclusive 
feature nO money can buy in any other 
clothes. Long-lasting fabrics and stitched-to- 
stay needlework. 










Every “Right-Posture” Suit has the “Right- 
Posture” trademark.shown above sewn un- 
der the collar. 
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(Continued from Page 173) 
farm, all free and clear. She’d been cor- 
respondin’ with him ever since she’d left 
home, and blamed if she didn’t insist she 
loved him and wanted to go back and wed 
up with him and chaperon the pigs and the 
lowin’ kine once more. 

“‘T gazed at the slim youthful grace of 
her, that would have made the Madison 
Square Diana look like a washwoman, and 
I says sorrowfully: ‘Kid, don’t be a fool! 
Don’t go and waste your young life on that 
yap. Listen, Anna, I’ll not only get you a 
husband and a fistful of pin money, but 
maybe I can fix it so later you can have a 
nice divorce. What more could a reasonable 
girl ask for? It ain’t in the contract, but 
my motto is to always give full measure and 
a little bit over.’ 

“She wouldn’t listen. The contract 
didn’t mean anything in her young life; 
she hadn’t even read it. She pulled a line 
of stuff similar to Billie’s, and I, like a big 
boob, fell just as hard as I had before. I 
helped myself to another fatherly briny 
kiss, wrote her check, called in her stock 
and put her on a train for upstate in a new 
traveling suit and a condition of moist 
blissfulness. 

“Next day we hired in another appren- 
tice and things went along as usual—on the 
surface. But I caught myself singing, kind 
of lugubrious, that old song: ‘Take One 
Beer Bottle Down From the Wall,’ and so 
on. It sort of give me the shivers. I knew 
darned well I was due for another blow 
soon, and sure enough it came. Sylvia 
announced that she was goin’ into the 
movies. She’d had a nice contract offered 
her. She said she filmed well and was 
naturally fitted for the job. When I trotted 
out our agreement she turned on the water- 
works and wanted to know if I was goin’ 
to stand in the way of a poor, friendless but 
aspirin’ girl’s worthy ambition, for sordid 
reasons like those mentioned in this docu- 
ment, concerning the contents of which she 
had, she said, never had the slightest 
inkling. 

“So I said I wouldn’t, though I sure had 
meant to; and the sorrel-topped beauty 
departed with my blessing and a nifty slice 
of kale to buy costumes and grease paint 
with. I have to hand it to her, for she sure 
did make good. I hear she gets five thou- 
sand a week. 

“That left only Lou and Mabel, along 
with three new Janes that I couldn’t seem 
to scare up a mite of personal interest in, 
though I suppose they were easy enough to 
look at. Our price and service remained 
the same and the business never fell off a 
dollar. It seemed as if the two survivors 
were ten times more beautiful than ever, 
and the assaults of the besieging hosts re- 
doubled in fury; though the new girls got 
their share of attention, I noticed. 

“And then came the toughest blow of all. 
What do you think Mabel did? She went 
and took the veil; yes, sir. Immured her- 
self into a nunnery for the rest of her life. 
I don’t know what started her, but she was 
as serious and sincere as a horse eatin’ hay. 
She allowed the world and its vain pleas- 
ures no longer attracted her. She would 
away into a cloistered cell and spend the 
rest of her life in meditation, prayer and 
service. I asked her what better service she 
could render mankind than she was already 
doin’; and couldn’t she get off by herself and 
meditate all she wanted to without doin’ it 
in a cell? But she was Adam Ant. 

“So next day she blew her job behind the 
cashier’s wicket where she had played the 
Lady Robin Hood so cleverly, received her 
contract all torn into neat strips—she said 
she honestly didn’t remember ever signing 
any such document—and when I was going 
to come through with her part of the 
profits she said anything sordid like money 
was repellent to her. So I made the check 
out in favor of the kids’ hospital that was 
run by the nuns, feeling sort of solemn and 
righteous and philanthropic while doing it. 
Oh, it was all right. Ever go through a 
children’s hospital? If you can do it dry- 
eyed, God have mercy on you! 

“So there was me and Lou, marooned on 
an island of broiled chicken and apple pie, 
so to speak. I was owner of pretty near 
ninety per cent of myself, with Lou holding 
the balance. What was left of the profits 
was about equally mine and Lou’s, and 
I wasn’t quite even on my original invest- 
ment. I fell into the habit of gnashing my 
teeth and kicking myself whenever TI 


| thought of my lost ten per cent on the 


twenty-five thousand each I’d planned on 
removing from those four successful suit- 
ors—ten thousand cool seeds, and Lou yet 


a 


4 
til 
to be heard from. I wondered if I couldn’) 
boost her contract to fifty thousand y 
the time came—and I was sure it w 
but the thought gave me an awful 
gusted feeling; in fact, the whole blam 
enterprise sort of looked cheap and shoddy 
and tin-horn. : 

)) 
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“Still, I felt a sad kind of obligai 
toward Lou. I’d promised all the gir 
rich husband, and I hadn’t made good 
Maybe it was their own fault, but some 
thing told me I’d bungled the job. Lou 
practical, I figured. I happened to kn 
too that she’d read her contract from beg 
nin’ toend. She had all the good looks am 
charm and pep that her sisters had hi | 
and something more—she was plumb saj 
cious. She was the prize pippin in # 
basket. Even now, with four substitute: 
she was runnin’ the café as smooth as eye| 
and without any noticeable fallin’ off 7 
business. Of course she was workin’ abou! 
four times as hard as she ever had befor! 
I guess if she looked back on her life | 
Higginsville it must have seemed a flowe} 
bed of ease compared to runnin’ a sub 
limated combination of farm kitchen an 
Busy Bee. : 

“A few gents still pestered round, th 
persistent ones, and I watched pretty clos 
to see which way the cat was goin’ to jum 
It come over me like an attack of chill 


| 
r 





happened. It tore me in two to think | 
her leavin’ me. I lost interest in money fe 
my own use and behoof. Money was Gs 
enough to get. But a girl like Lou —— 
“‘But there was my obligation to her. 
rich husband was written into the for he 





and it was up to me to land him for 
I couldn’t keep my self-respect and fa 
down on the proposition. Bo 

“And along about now I pulled th 
biggest bonehead play in all my career as. 
restaurateur. I took Lou’s money an 
mine out of the bank and bought a ibloe 
of Oozone Oil and Gas Company stoe 
from a capitalist named Felix O’Shea. ‘ 


course we had to vote the cash out of th 
treasury to do it, but as I controlled abou 
ninety per cent of the corporation Lo 
didn’t really have much to say. She reek 
oned if it was my judgment to make th 
investment it would be all O. K. with he 
We were makin’ money pretty fast anyhov 

“This O’Shea was a promoter and a ver 
smooth performer. I had been watchir! 
him for some weeks, and _ gettin’ the low 
down on him, and I figured him to be wort | 
all of a couple of million. He operated | 
very fine suite of offices and did a larg} 
business. He was big and handsome, ani 
possessed the gift of tongue hypnotism to | 
high degree. He sort of inspired you wit) 
confidence and the desire to hand _ hin 
money. And you know as well as I do a) 
easy-money bird is always a sucker for th) 
other fellow’s game. O’Shea had me so ful. 
of deep sands and anticlines and rigs an) 
offsets and leases that I talked about ’emii! 
my sleep. I thought Lou and I had our coil, 
in something that faded the restauran| 
business to a faint washed-out baby blu! 
that one more trip to the laundry woul 
bleach to a pure white. 4 

“‘And then Felix began shinin’ up to th 
soleremainin’ member of my original beaut) 
quintet. In a couple of weeks he nose 
out ahead of the field and had the rest 0 
the bunch winded. He had a breezy wa} 
with him, and he worked very fast. As fo 
me, I seemed all of a sudden to be pene 
his notice. He blew in every day for 
lunch and barely nodded to me like I wa 
a page boy with no more responsible jol 
than openin’ and closin’ the front door fo 
the likes of him. Right away I began ti 
entertain propositions and plans for assas 
sinatin’ him. Yet if Lou liked him wel 
enough to Oh, dog-gone! I lost m 
appetite. Five-Sisters chow tasted just lik) 
ordinary hash-house grub. I was pretty| 
far gone. 

“T reckoned the showdown was comin 
almost any day, and I girded up my loin 
to nick F. O’Shea, Esquire, for all th 
traffic would bear when it came to partin; 
with that contract. All the time I felt lik 
a cur dog promulgatin’ a sheep raid. 

“So one day Lou come to me and says 
‘Jerry, do you want me to marry Feli: 
O’Shea?’ 

“Tt hit me right in the solar complexion 
but I managed to preserve my imperturb 
ableness sufficient to reply: ‘That’s entirely 
up to you, my dear; providin’, of course 
you remember how our agreement reads 

(Concluded on Page 178) 
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thoughtful sky, teachers of Arabia gather 
around them youth and age, and in the cool- 
quiet of the evening carry their hearers back 


ast. with romance, told under a 


over years of conflict and of glory. 


The progress of the past is but our starting 
point. Those who have the advantage of fol- 
lowing a great age often lose their opportunity 
by living in the past rather than for the future. 


Today is forever putting yesterday on trial. 
History is our port of departure; a safe haven, 
but ungainful. Advancement is the measure 
of our ability; and our first forward movement 
comes through education. 


That advertising has acted as a great educa- 
tional force, a great developing energy in the 
life of the individual and the nation, is 
evidenced by everything about us that has 
come into being through the intelligence and 
activity of man. And not the least of these 


are the schools of the land, the schools which 
have grown in service and ability through the 
strength derived from advertising. 


In this strength and service we find justifi- 
cation for pride; a pride born of the knowl- 
edge that hundreds of these schools have been 
able to increase the scope and quality of their 
training because of the advertising we have 
done for them. 


This study of the ways and needs of youth 
has kept us before each coming generation, 
leading the way from the class room into 
industry; anticipating the changing needs of 
business as expressed in advertising. 


So the markets of tomorrow are known to 
us and lend a certainty to our intimacy with 
the markets of today. It is this established 
ability to make advertising pay the advertiser 
and the consumer that is available to houses 
holding an ambition to serve. 
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The 

Automobile, 

Truck and Tractor 

business, in a few years, 

has become the world’s great- 

est industry. In amount of capital 

invested, in men employed, in volume 

of business, it exceeds any other industry. 
Manufacturers tell us it is still in its infancy. 


The opportunities for the Trained Mechanic in the 
Auto and Tractor industry are almost beyond belief; 
future opportunities will be even greater. 


Training for 
Head and 
Hand 


TRAIN 


Detroit, with its more than 180 Auto and accessory factories, is the logical 
place to learn the Auto and Tractor business. E 
factured are made in Michigan—71% are made in Detroit alone. 


IN DETROIT 


79% of all automobiles manu- 
Can you think 


of a better place than the Auto Center in which to learn this business of big opportunities? 


Many Earn $100 to $400 Monthly 


Prepare yourself to take advantage of these opportunities! Factories, Garages and Service Sta- 
tions everywhere are calling for Trained Men in ever increasing numbers. Hundreds of our students 


have gone into business for tl 

locations for Garages and Se 

doing now, you can /. 

you are young or have 
you to command the opportunities you desire 
perseverance, determination, willingness to work and a desire to get 
ahead, the future in the Auto and Tractor business is without limit. Our 
training will help you to success in the Auto, Truck and Tractor business. 
Each student is taught Auto, Truck 


WHAT WE TEAC and Tractor construction in every 


detail. There are over one hundred motors of all types in our block test 
d tment. Our course in Auto El ery thorough—graduates 
locate any electrical trouble quic Students get complete, 
thorough and practical knowlec , Starting, Lighting and 
Ignition systems, Carburation , Transmissions, Differen- 
tials, etc. Asa part of the re durse, students are given complete 
and thorough training in the care, repair and operation of Farm Trac- 
tors. Brazing and Welding and Tire Repairing are taught in separate 
courses. Either of these courses may be taken separately but if taken 
with the regular automobile course, make a valuable addition to the 
equipment of the student, School is open all year; you can start any day. 


TO PARENTS, | PREE Peis 


If your boy is of a mechan- 

ical turn of mind or if you Write today for big 176 page 
would like to have him receive catalog and copy of latest 
apracticaltraininginamoney- ‘Auto School News’’—both 
making business, you need feel absolutely FREE. They tell 
no hesitancy ,0ut sending show more 
him here; boys from all over pictures of 
the world are in attendance at equipment—give letters from 
our school constantly. Our big Auto Factories and grad- 
Welfare Department will help  uates. Our Courses are rea- 
him find a pleasant room and __ sonably priced—so reasonable 

in fact that many have jumped 


splendid meals. It looks after 

his health, morals and finances on a train and come to Detroit 
when necessary. In case of without having stopped to 
illness our school physician is write for catalog. Our Money 
in constant attendance to give Back Guarantee protects you. 
consultation and service If you can’t come, get the cat- 
FREE to students. Parents  alog. Resolve to learn the busi- 
can send their sons to us se- ness in Detroit—the Heart of the 
cure in the knowledge that Auto Industry. Write NOW. 
everything will be done to 
make their environment pleas- 
ant and their associations con- 
genial; their interests are our 
interests and our best efforts 
are exerted for their benefit 


rn this we . ple nt work. Whether 
>hed more ure years, our course will fit 
To the man with grit, 
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mselves making $5,000 to $10,000 and more yearly 
tions everywhere—the field is unlimited. No matter what youhave done or what you are 


‘The Detroit Auto’ Schoo/”" —————— 
3983 Auto Building 
687-89-9] Woodward Ave. 


There are thousands of valuable 


Auto Factories Endorse School 
The Auto Factories here in Detroit—The Heart of the 
Auto Industry—do not hesitate to endorse our school, Such 
factories as Packard, Maxwell, Hudson, Chalmers, Hup- 
mobile, King, International Harvester Co., and others 
endorse our school, employ our graduates and furnish us 
with their latest chasses for our students use. 


MAXWELL Mo Tor ComMPANY 


fren He AcromeniLG 
OT UGOET, BELO 

Wish to say that this is one of the best 
schools in the country, and would not hesitate to rec- 
ommend it to anyone who is desirous of learning the 
automobilebusiness. Itis a recognizedinstitutionamong 
the automobile factories of this city. 

Their methods of instruction, their lectures and 
theories are 100 per cent perfect. With all of their equip- 
ment and with the practical work that the students are 
able to get in their own organization, I really believe 
that mechanics throughout the country are missing one 
great opportunity if they do not take advantage of 
their course. MAXWELL MOTOR CO,, Inc. 

A. E. RicuMonp, Superintendent of Service. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 

We guarantee to qual- 
ify you for a position as 
Chauffeur, Repair Man, 
Demonstrator, Auto Elec- 
trician, Garage Man, Au- 
tomobile Dealer or 
[Tractor Mechanic and 
Operator paying from 
$100 to $400 monthly in 
a reasonable time, or re- 
fund your money, pro- 
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THE HEART OF THE AUTO INDUSTRY 


so 
ESS 


vided you do your part FACTORIES 


and attend our classes. 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 


“Endorsed by allLeading Manufacturers” 


Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 
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(Concluded from Page 176) 

“*Oh, perfectly,’ says Lou, cool as a 
cucumber; and walks out of my presence 
with the air of a queen steppin’ on a carpet 
of proletariats. 

“That night O’Shea showed up at my 
boarding place. 

“**Say,’ he says, quite abrupt, like you 
would address a man standin’ in front of 
you at a ball game, ‘what’s this about some 
authority you have to determine which guy 
is qualified to marry Miss Briggs?’ 

***T have such authority,’ I says. ‘Would 
you want me to exercise it in your favor?’ 

‘**T don’t give a damn whether you do or 
not,’ he comes back. ‘I’m goin’ to marry 
her anyhow; but I told her I’d speak to 
you. She seemed to want me to, as a kind 
of formality; so you can consider yourself 
spoken to.’ 

“Ts that so?’ I says, truculent. ‘Well, 
I'll speak a few well-chosen words in my 
own behalf at this point in the entertain- 
ment. I have a contract with Miss Briggs 
that concretely and asphaltly specifies i 

“*Porget it! butts in Felix. ‘Your con- 
tract’s no good. It’s invalidated by the 
fact that you’ve allowed four other parties 
to bust it on you.’ 

“*Not this contract,’ I says. 

““*Wixactly similar ones. Also no agree- 
ment like that would stand two minutes in 
any court. You knew it when you had it 
drawn. You was bankin’ on the fact that 
no man that fell in love with a girl would 
drag her name into court. He’d rather 
come through with the cash.’ 

“««T’m figurin’ on the boot’s bein’ on the 
other foot. You think too much of Miss 
Briggs to have her mentioned publicly in 
this connection. Wouldn’t it look nice in 
the newspapers 

“He stopped and grinned. Sometimes 
I reckon if I’d been half a man I’d have 
rose up and slayed—slewed—slaughtered 
him right then and there. I see he had me 
in a hole. 

““*Tf Lou Briggs wants to marry a skunk 
like you,’ I said, ‘she can. A woman that 
hasn’t got any better taste than that de- 
serves to pick alemon. Good night,’ I says; 
and I kicked him enthusiastically from the 
door of my room to the top of the staircase 
and gave him a little help on the way down. 
It soothed me considerable. But after- 
wards I was full of remorse, for I had fallen 
down the fifth and last time. I had failed 
Lou just the same as I had failed the others. 
The only comfort I had was the thought 
of our investment in Oozone Oil. And if 
Lou married O’Shea she wouldn’t need 
that! 

“Next mornin’ I went up to Times 
Square on an errand, and round ten o’clock 
I stopped and slanted at a ticker in one of 
the big hotels. Right there I clapped my 
hand to my brow and groaned so that the 
rest of the crowd must have thought I was 
hallucinated with the idea I was Sir Henry 
Beerbohm or Louis Mann. I did a Brodie 
into the Subway, and inside twenty minutes 
I busted into the Café of the Five Sisters 
with what hair I’ve got left standing out in 
all directions and a look of panicky anguish 
in my eyes. 

“‘Lou was building pies and teaching one 
of the entered apprentices the basic prin- 
ciples of pastry fit for human absorption. 
She looked up, sort of calm and questioning. 

“T says: ‘You know what’s happened? 
Oozone Oil and Gas has dropped out of 
sight. We’re trimmed, kid, we’re trimmed; 
and your friend Felix 3 

“‘Lou came up to me and laid a soothing 
and floury mitt on my coat sleeve. Then 
she propelled me, very gentle, into the 
little coop we called the private office. 

“T looked at her, so fine and cool and 
queenly and—yes, by golly, sympathetic— 
and a big lump come in my throat. 

““*To think,’ I said, ‘I’ve let myself give 
you up; and to that flimflammin’, widow- 
robbin’, chuckleheaded, hog-jowled crook!’ 

“Hush, honey,’ says Lou. ‘I’m not 
goin’ to marry him. Don’t worry!’ 

“**Ain’t you?’ I half blubbered. ‘Are you 
sure? Well, who the hell are you goin’ to 
marry, then?’ 

*** Anyone you like, Jerry.’ 

“Well, her face was right close to mine, 
and I could feel the warmth and strength 
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and wholesomeness of her. Gee! W 
was I todo? I grabbed her. I pretty neg; 
did a lot of damage, for I’m a strong | 
but Lou is a pretty husky lump of a lady, 
y’ betcha! : 

“T said: ‘What’s all this hoctis-pogy 
about Felix O’Shea?’ 

“*Well,’ said Lou, ‘I knew you hadn’) 
made a dollar out of your contracts wit] 
my sisters; and you brought us all dow 
here and set up this business at your ow 
expense; and your scheme had. faile 
through no fault of yours. I made up m 
mind it was only decent to carry out m 
contract to the letter—to stand by yo 
and give you a chance, according to th 
agreement. The other girls didn’t under 
stand it the way I did. You were an oh 
dear with them, and they treated you lik} 
a stepchild. I’m not built that way. Ther 
when I asked you about O’Shea the othe’ 
day, you were so cool and matter q| 
fact : 

“*Heart of my heart,’ says I, ‘it was be 
cause I was tryin’ to keep the faith wit 
you and see you get a rich husband, lik 
I promised from the first. It was breakir 
me all up, but , | 

“Right there Lou kissed me—and ol) 
boy! The doors of heaven swung wide a! 
that moment. | 

“When I could get my breath I sai¢? 
‘But are you satisfied marryin’ a poor man| 
Will we go back and work the old farm 
I’m plainly too unsophisticated for life in 
great metroluppus.’ | 

“We will not!’ says Lou. ‘You'll bea 
right. This café ——’ 

“This café is too good for New York | 
Isays. ‘I’m goin’ to close it. Without eve | 
one of the five original sisters it’s only | 
hollow mockery and a fraud. Let th| 
denizens of this benighted wilderness wallo | 
in filet mignon and alligator-pear salad an | 
such coarse, plebeian grub,’ I says. ‘’ma} 
through. I’m tired of restaurateurin’.’ | 

““Don’t worry,’ said Lou. ‘I’ve got | 
swell scheme for starting a swagger milliner 
garage up on the avenue:’ 1 

““*Usin’ what for capital?’ 1 

““*Proceeds of our Oozone Oil and Gas| 

“T must have looked puzzled. Lou wen) 
on: ‘O’Shea was in this morning to ge} 
me to go away with him. He said he ha} 
told you where you got off; and now th| 
market for Oozone had gone blooey, and h} 
was going a-way from here while th} 
a-waying was good. But not a-lone, ha-ha} 
He laughed like the villain in the show, an! 
I began to feel toward him just as I d| 
toward a rat. 

“““So I went to the safe and got ou 
Oozone certificates, that you and I ha 
both indorsed officially in blank, in eas 
anything should happen to either of us, an 
I said: “Now, Mr. O’Shea, I’m going i} 
sell you back this stock for what Mr. Tod 
paid you for it.’”’ He squeaked, just as an| 
rat would; but I had the telephone in m/ 
hand, and I began to jiggle the hook up an 
down, mentioning the district attorney’) 
office into the receiver in a sweet low voici! 
O’Shea swore, and pulled out a big roll ¢ 
bills and paid me for the stock. Then h 
did go a-way from here; but he wen! 
a-lone.’ : 









































“‘So that’s the story of the Café of th 
Five Sisters; and explains why I mad 
opprobrious and scathing comment whe 
I spied Felix O’Shea just now. 

“And it also clarifies to you my remar) 
concerning a capitalist and his stronges) 
link, which may be the superiority of hi} 
intellect or the luckiness of his horoscope ¢ 
even the intervention of a mysterious bt 
kindly Providence in supplying him wit}} 
the best wife that ever crossed the Harlei 
River.” f 

“‘And your present business is—er —— 

I let the line of my curiosity troll idl} 
astern as we rose and wandered towar 
the street exit. | 

“Oh, I’m an author and educator jus} 
now,” replied Napoleon. “I wrote,;Todd} 
Guide to Commercial Success, in Twelv 
Easy Lessons. It’s selling like hot cake 
and my royalties are equivalent to a king 
ransom—darned sight more’n it would cos 
to ransom some kings, I guess. I’ll sen 
you a set with my compliments. ’Night. 
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anda real door — 


DOOR that doesn’t always close and stay closed is no better than 
a hole in the wall. The door that has a Yale Door Closer is a real 


door. It closes every time—quietly and softly; closes automatically, 
without any help. 


If you are tired. of harassing, nerve-jostling doors that slam and bang 
and shatter, and seem to shake the whole house—if you are weary of perverse 
doors that will stand open, or make you go back and close them— 


You will install a Yale Door Closer—and insure peace and comfort 
and better health; while saving fuel by keeping out cold and drafts. To say 
nothing of preserving the door itself. 


Give your door a Yale Door Closer and it will close as “Soft as Cotton’ 


The Yale Reversible Door Closer is a really conscience of its makers—the pride in 
leadership that has made “ Yale’”’ the univer- 
sal standard for half a century —whether 
it dignifies Yale Cylinder Night Latches, 
Padlocks, Builders’ Locks and Hardware, 
Bank Locks, Chain Blocks or Electric 
Hoists. 


wonderful mechanical device. You cannot 
see the insides of it—the compact, perfected 
mechanism that enables it to give you years- 
long, constant service. And you don’t need 
to. You know its trade-mark “‘Yale”’ is the 
best guarantee that info it has gone the 


Yale 
Builders’ 


Hardware 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Makers of the Yale Locks--Works & General Offices: Stamford, Conn. 
mewerork Gitice: 7.40. Ot: Canadian Vales Towne bta- St: Catharinés Ont, Chicago Office: 77.E.Lake St. 
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Nationally Known 
Nationally Used 


[on CLL 
“Products 


SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER 
AND TIMBERS 


OAK, OAK FLOORING, GUM 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
LUMBER 
CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
SASH AND DOORS 
SCREEN DOORS, 3-PLY VENEERS 
CREOSOTED LUMBER AND 

















“One Silden Said: 


“Show Me the Ends of the Boards and Il 
Tell You What Kind of a House You'll Build.” 





and there are no secrets about its manufacture. No lumber com- 
pany has an exclusive right to trees, machinery or men that gives 
it a monopoly on excellence. Many makers of Southern pine 


lumber may turn out boards and timbers that are equal in quality. 


Southern pine lumber is a highly standardized product | 
| 
i 


Yet—there’s a vast difference in lumber as every user knows. 
The reason — 
Care in manufacture and grading. 


The Long-Bell Lumber Company, largest manufacturer of Southern pine in 
the United States, has been for nearly 30 years trying to improve its product. So 
successful were the efforts that this company lately determined that all users of lum- 
ber, large or small, should be able to identify its products as a guide to careful buy- 
ing. Hence this trade marked name plainly branded upon all boards and timbers: 


Nn €LL 


THE MARK ON QUALITY 


umber 


This brand is an assurance of uniform quality, an announcement to all that this 
manufacturing concern has taken special pains to produce an article on which it is 
proud to brand its name. 


Ask your dealer for Long-Bell brand. 
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TIMBERS 


CREOSOTED POSTS, POLES 
PILING, TIES, WOOD Page bag 
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The Len iGReLL [umber Company 


A.LONG BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MO._ 











‘so large. But on the other hand, science is 
‘‘onstantly finding new uses for this curious 
jittle plant, which can be grown in any 
/‘garden”’ where it has sugar and moisture 
ind warmth—as a source of nitrogen in 
yur food, to be mixed with the flour in 
}yread and in biscuits, or added to soups 
wr stews, as a remedy for certain forms 
yf digestive disturbance, and last but not 
east as a source of the now famous and 
jrecious vitamines, or life essences, which 
reso necessary for health and growth. So 
hat yeast production bids fair to grow 
oto a whole industry of its own, with 
Ieohol for commercial purposes as a by- 
oduct. And we may even see the comic 
eyersal of great brewing plants, built and 
‘lun for the turning out of what used to 
je regarded as waste product. 

One flickering gleam of hope came from 
he laboratories to the votaries of Gam- 
rinus. If vitamines were formed in malt- 
ig, Why might they not be present in beer 
nd account for its invigorating effects? 
ut the very first actual investigation 
uenched even this feeble ray, for no trace 
fyitamines could be found in the foaming 
mkard. The later processes of brewing 
Wad apparently destroyed them completely. 
As to the general effect of bone-dryness 
pon humans themselves, it is too early to 
weak positively, partly because the bone 
ill had a little juice or marrow left in it. 
utit may be safely said that so far nobody 
ems to be much the worse for it, except in 
isfeelings and aruffled sense of interference 
ith his personal liberties and privileges. 
Meanwhile, certain significant straws are 
#eginning to blow, and all in the same direc- 
on. Teachers, for instance, in the indus- 
fal and tenement house districts of cities 
‘’e reporting almost unanimously that 
leit children are coming to them better 
tessed, better fed and in better physical 
mdition than before. They seem to be 
ssnervous and less easily tired, and their 
anding in both school work and in con- 
ict is distinctly higher than it was last 
ar. On inquiry many of them frankly 
ply that ‘‘mother gets more of dad’s 
ages on Saturday afternoon than she used 
, and we get better eats and more of 
em.” Or that their mother doesn’t have 
'go out to work any more since father was 
lut off from the booze, and so they them- 
lves aren’t made to work so many hours 
itside before and after school. 








The Age of Sugar 


From all the shops of every description, 
irticularly the groceries and clothing stores 
id boot shops, comes a unanimous report 
lat they never in all their lives had such 
Christmas trade as the one just past. It 
‘gan early and hung on late and is esti- 
ated anywhere from twenty to sixty per 
nt greater than that of any previous year. 
ever has there been such an extraordinary 
ultiplication of shops and counters where 
tits, candies, light lunches, sandwiches, 
_|jtand cold sodas, bouillons, milk-and-egg 
inks, and the like, are to be had as within 
e last six months. No longer are ice- 
eam sodas, nut sundaes and hot fountain 
inks to be regarded as feminine luxuries 
id dissipations. There are as many men 
Women customers at these unscreened 
rs, and the consumption of fruit, sweet 
inks, ice creams, candy and other forms 
Sugar has risen enormously. 
This might give us a thrill of apprehen- 
mfor the safety of the national stomach. 
at when we remember that sugar is the 
bstance of which alcohol is only the 
ladow, that it is a real food and fuel in- 
ead of a sham one, that it gives strength 
stead of a mere feeling of strength, and 
lat if we are well and active we can burn 
if or three-quarters of a pound a day of 
‘Clean and safe and without injury to our 
uiler linings, we can be reassured that we 
illhave a margin of safety between us and 
ingerous excess. 
Particularly striking has been the blos- 
ming out on every foot of possible soil of 
ulticolored crop of packet and tube and 
ll candies of every description, in forms 
myenient for carriage in the vest pocket. 
*ppermints, fruit-juice tablets, gum, in 
zenges, squares and rings, catch the eye 
)w On every news stand, at every subway 
4 Tailway station, at the entrance or in the 
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hallway of every office building. And all 
this in spite of the serious shortage of sugar 
and the highest prices for it that have ever 
been known. What the ultimate effect on 
the national health may be remains to be 
seen, but so far all that is visible is that one 
health officer after another is pointing with 
pride to the lowest death rates on record, 
and we know well that as a disturber of the 
peace of the stomach alcohol is a champion 
and sugar a mere amateur. The latter, in 
the language of the ring, could be told to go 
and get a reputation before it would have 
a right to demand a contest for the belt. 

The effect of prohibition upon crime is 
far too huge a subject to be entered upon as 
yet. But one or two singular and scarcely 
expected results have already shown them- 
selves. There has been naturally a consid- 
erable falling off in the number of arrests 
for drunkenness—nearly 20,000 less in Bos- 
ton in 1919—and ordinary street brawling 
and barroom fighting and assaults upon 
women. And in some of the smaller towns 
and the suburban precincts of larger cities 
jails or station houses have become entirely 
empty, or so nearly so that it has been pos- 
sible to close one or more and accommodate 
all their prisoners in a single place. One 
warden of a good-sized prison in Massachu- 
setts lifts up his voice and complains that 
he hasn’t got prisoners enough to run the 
jail properly! 


Criminals Harder to Catch 


On the contrary, in the larger cities, no- 
tably New York, Chicago and Boston, there 
have been positive crime waves of con- 
siderable intensity. And the baffled and 
humiliated police officials complain bitterly 
that in certain classes of crime, particularly 
bank robberies, elaborately planned hold- 
ups and expert burglaries, prohibition has 
made their task more difficult for them; 
first, because criminals are not nearly so 
likely to get drunk or even slightly keyed 
up with liquor before a job, and so bungle 
their attack or leaye careless traces which 
are easy to follow; second, when they have 
pulled off a coup successfully and converted 
their booty into cash they don’t find it half 
so easy to get drunk and in consequence are 
not so liable to talk freely and leak valuable 
information, while the closing of many of 
the saloons has deprived them of their best 
hunting grounds and natural catch basins 
and social resorts for the underworld. In 
other words, the professional and expert 
criminal seems to have been made more 
efficient and more dangerous to the com- 
munity by depriving him of alcohol. But if 
even a criminal can work better without 
liquor, what about the other ninety-nine 
per cent of the community? 

One result of the long, long dry spell has 
an unexpected touch of the humorous about 
it. If there be any place where the effects 
of the cutting off of the supply of alcohol 
would be likely to be promptly and unmis- 
takably noticeable it would surely be in 
the various missions and rescue homes for 
human wreckage—among the derelicts and 
down-and-outers. Accordingly, early this 
winter a reporter with a keen scent for 
uplift stuff went down to the famous Jerry 
McAuley’s Mission on the Bowery in lower 
New York. He was cordially weleomed by 
the matron, and the reply to his first ques- 
tion went even beyond his expectation: 

‘‘Oh, yes indeed, there has been a most 
striking result!” 

The attendance at the mission had been 
cut down more than one-half already. At 
their regular weekly free dinner last week, 
for instance, they had only had between 
fifty and sixty guests, while at this time 
last year they were feeding every week be- 
tween two and three hundred. 

Eager for further details of this splendid 
improvement, the reporter asked one ques- 
tion too many. 

“Well,” said the matron, ‘‘some of them 
may have gone back to work, but I think 
the main reason is that most of our winter 
visitors are wanderers who drift about the 
country as tramps and hobos, and since 
the United States has gone dry they are not 
coming to New York for the winter, but 
going to Montreal, where it is still wet.’ 

One of the most striking features in the 
reports for 1919 of the health commission- 
ers of the great Eastern seaboard cities is 
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[an the Ford Replacement 
that Built a Great Industry 


I am the MILWAUKEE TIMER~—the stand- 
ard replacement timer for Ford cars. I am 
known and used throughout the world, wher- 
ever the “Universal Car” is driven. In 1919 
CW more than 500,000 like me were bought by 
my Ford owners. This year a full million will be 
made and sold. 

I was first made eight years ago—with the 
painstaking workmanship that has distinguished 
me ever since. I am not a “‘freak’’—but a per- 
fection of the timer design which millions of 
*™ Ford owners know as standard. So I have been 
; a success from the start. Today my manufac- 
' ture is a great industry. 

I am not only the most durable timer for Fords; 
I also overcome most of the commoner ignition 
a troubles that develop in service, such as hard 
wAY starting, uneven pulling, rapid carbonizing. 


I am sold by most auto supply 
dealers and my price is $2.25 


MILWAUKEE AUTO ENGINE & SUPPLY CQ. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


(Also manufacturers of 
Guardian Bumpers) 
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FOLLOW THE ARROW 
AND YOU FOLLOW THE STYLE 


Cluctt, Peabody F (8.nc. Makers, Troy. NY 
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EVENING POST 


the marked decline in the death rates, 
particularly for the last six months of 
the year. New York, for instance, reports 
the lowest death rate on record, both for the 
year and for the autumn and early winter 
months. Boston announces a decline in 
fatality of fifteen out of the twenty princi- 
pal recognized causes of death. Part of this 
gratifying improvement was no doubt due 
to a grim after effect of the dreadful epi- 
demic of influenza which raged through 
them in the autumn and early winter of 
1918 and January and February of 1919, 
and which had, so to speak, swept off and 
mowed down before they were ripe all those 
whose resistance was lowered by congenital 
weakness or chronic disease and who would 
otherwise have lingered along into another 
year. 

But this will not account for all of it by 
any means, because the influenza, far from 
limiting its attack to weaklings and semi- 
invalids, spent its chief fury upon the strong 
and the robust, seeming to have almost a 
malicious preference for those in the prime 
of life and in vigorous health. Moreover, 
after other epidemics of this description 
there are always left large numbers of 
cripples, whose hearts or kidneys or lungs 
or nervous systems have been seriously 
damaged by the disease and who succumb 
one by one during the following year. 
There was a certain amount of this after- 
math, but within a few months of the end 
of the plague—that is to say, late in the 
spring—the death rate began to go rapidly 
down, reaching a record low level by mid- 
summer, and then to everybody’s surprise 
instead of rising again as it usually does in 
the early autumn and winter months it 
hung on at this low level almost to the close 
of the year. As the report of one of the 
great insurance companies sums it up: 
“From a health point of view the latter half 
of the year 1919 has been full of agreeable 
surprises.” 

Of course no one would be rash enough to 
ascribe this unexpected betterment to any 
single cause, but it is certainly an interest- 
ing coincidence that the first six months of 
prohibition should have coincided with the 
lowest death rates on record for five years 
past, and in some cases in the whole history 
of the health department; especially when, 
on account of the influenza, the high cost of 
living and the strikes, shortages and read- 
justments after the war the official expecta- 
tions had been for a higher mortality than 
the average. 


Falling Death Rates 


Even after giving full and well-deserved 
credit to the increased efficiency of the 
health departments and the great improve- 
ment in popular education and intelligence 
in health matters, there would appear to be 
some new influence at work. At all events 
there is no lingering basis for the dread 
forebodings that our national vigor would 
be lowered and our health undermined by 
the cutting off of our supply of beers and 
light wines for table use. It is a distinct 
straw pointing in the direction of what 
science has for some years past taught in 
ever clearer and louder tones—that though 
alcohol in moderation taken at meal times 
does increase the flow of the gastric juice 
and improve the appetite, yet later by its 
well-known antiseptic and preservative 
effect it checks the process of digestion 
more than it stimulated it in the beginning, 
so that it takes more away with one hand 
than it gives with the other. As an aid to 
digestion it is little better than a delusion, 
and its use, even as a medicine in disturb- 
ances of digestion and diseases of nutrition, 
has very little rational basis. 

The possibility that alcohol may have 
played some part in this unhoped-for im- 
provement of the public health, after the 
fashion of the pins in the schoolboy’s essay 
which were declared to have saved thou- 
sands of lives—‘“‘ By not swollerin’ of ’em”’— 
is strengthened by the groups of diseases 
which show the largest falling off in their 
death rates. These are, roughly speaking, 
the diseases of malnutrition or under- 
feeding, the chronic diseases. of the heart, 
liver and kidneys, and accidents of all 
sorts—street, industrial and railroad. 

The relation of alcohol to the last of 
these is of course obvious to the most care- 
less glance. The morgue of the city of 


Chicago is reported more than three-fourths 
empty since the city went dry, and the 
traffic policemen everywhere are reporting 
that their work has been made much easier 
in the last six months in the control of both 
the inebriated pedestrian lurching blindly 
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across the crossings and the exhilarated joy; 
riding chauffeur. 

The same is true in less degree in thi 
chronic diseases, for it has long been recog 
nized that though alcohol may not actualy 
cause these processes of breaking down ang 
degeneration, bad eminence being held | 
the toxins of the infectious diseases an¢ 
fevers in most cases, yet by its slo | 
poisonous effect on protoplasm it does m 
to aggravate and accelerate them and littl 
or nothing to help. As is grimly proved by 
the unanimous findings of the great insur) 
ance companies, even the moderate use ¢. 
alcohol shortens the life and lowers the lif) 
expectancy of their policyholders more tha 
twenty per cent. It is greatly resorted t 
by these chronic sufferers, because it give 
a whip to their failing appetites, relieve 
their wretchedness and makes them fet 
more comfortable for the time being 
Which pathetically supports the great phys 
iologist Voit’s famous statement that th 
principal effect of alcohol is upon the judg 
ment, which it blurs by its narcotic effeel 
and produces not strength but only th 
feeling of strength. 


The Drop in Tuberculosis 


The relation between the diseases of ma 
nutrition and underfeeding and dryness ij 
of course, less obvious and direct, and man 
more factors enter into the problem. Pro} 
ably the fairest thing to do would be justt 
state the coincidence and let the publ 
draw its own conclusions. But it is ani 
teresting circumstance that the first §) 
months of prohibition should be accompi 
nied by a striking decline in those ty 
disease groups which are regarded by healt 
experts as furnishing the best index of tl 
nutrition and vigor of the community- 
tuberculosis and the diseases of infan 
under one year of age. 4 

There were in New York City, for i 
stance, in 1919, more than two thousar 
fewer deaths from tuberculosis than tl 
average of previous years, and nearly fi 
teen hundred fewer deaths from the diarrhe 
diseases of infancy. This unprecedent 
drop in tuberculosis was not due to tl 
carrying off by influenza the previous ye 
of a large number of the advanced cas 
who would have been likely to succun 
within the next year or so in the ordinaj 
course of events. The cases of tuberculos 
in New York City have been reported to t| 
board of health and registered for yea 
past, and a careful study of these lists la 
spring by tuberculosis experts revealed 
everyone’s surprise that the death ra 
among them had scarcely been increased 
all by the epidemic. Indeed, it seemed as 
their disease had given them an immuni 
against the influenza, for its death ra 
among them was actually lower than int 
rest of the community. The same almc 
incredible result was reported from a nui 
ber of the large sanatoria for tuberculos 

But the cutting down of drinking mig 
have a very definite effect upon the dea 
rate from tuberculosis for the simple reas' 
that the only drug of any value in co 
sumption, next after fresh air, is foc 
and the most expensive sorts, milk a) 
eggs and butter and beef and ham. The 
at present prices are practically out 
reach for a large mass of the worke 
Indeed, when we say that a city can buy 
much health as it is willing to pay for, e¢ 
sumption is one of the chief diseases whi 
we have in mind. 

If a fraction of a per cent of the tens 
millions of dollars which New York Ci 
spends every year for alcoholic beverag 
could be applied to furnishing rich a 
abundant food for the great mass of cc 
sumptives among the workers the saving} 
life would be almost incalculable. Thou 
it might not cure a thousand of them in t} 
first six months, it could easily prolong tk} 
number of lives for years and ultimati 
restore a good proportion of them to hea) 
and working power. 

As the late Doctor Osler, whose rece 
death has cast a shadow of grief over 1} 
whole medical world, put it some years aj) 
“‘When workers have living wages, wh! 
the house becomes the home, when 1} 
nation spends on food what it now sper} 
on drink, there will be millions inste}l 
of thousands with practically continu« 
immunity—against tuberculosis. For 1 
enemy has been tracked to its strongho) 
which is defended by three allies—pover| 
bad housing and drink.” 

The same economic relation holds in 1 
case of diseases of childhood. If the mot] 

(Concluded on Page 185) 
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How Much Pure Rubber? 


See the Certified Statement of Ingredients at- 
tached to each genuine Auburn Certified Tire 


E) 

















Pure rubber is to tires exactly what pure wool is toclothes. Know 
how much rubber and you know the quality of any tire. There 
is no safer guide for the average car owner. 


And, remember this: where you find a high percentage of pure 
rubber, you invariably find the best workmanship. The cost of 
a tire is never reduced by using fine material and cheap labor. 


Revolutionizes Tire Selling 


Auburn Certified Tires have blazed a new trail in tire selling. 
They have no “secret processes” or “‘magic formulae.” Their 
quality is proved in an open, certified statement attached to each 
tire. Read carefully this statement on the tag shown here. Note 
the big percentage of Pure Rubber used. This is the best possible 
guarantee of long life. Note, too, that Auburn Certified Fabric 
Tires are extra ply tires. This means that in each size there is an 
extra ply of fabric. Where general practice calls for four plies, 
Auburn has five; where five are customary we use six; and so on. 
This extra ply gives at least 50% greater resistance to stone 
bruises and blowouts. 


Go see the Auburn dealer. Look for the Certified Statement of 
Ingredients. Note the handsome /ook and the fine rubber /ee/ of 
the tire. Here are tires sold openly upon their merits—tires 
built the only way that will assure maximum life under hard usage. 


THE DOUBLE FABRIC TIRE CO. 
Auburn, Indiana 


Makers of Auburn Certified Tires, 
Tubes and Tire Reinforcements 


_To the Trade: pasion 
: Se 


_ Write for our propo- 
sition. Your territory 
“may be open. 
| 
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RMCO IRON 


Ly Ee Bn 
aig 'sts Rust 


Ala a nd 


ETAL culverts, storage tanks, caskets, and grave vaults can 

be made to last a long time underground if the metal used 
in their manufacture is Armco Iron. It takes the exceptional 
purity and uniform texture of Armco Iron to insure a pure uniform 
galvanized coating that will withstand the moisture, the alkaline 
conditions of the soil; and the other severe corrosive influences 
which are always at work beneath the earth’s surface. 


tt #4 


Armco Iron Corrugated Culverts 





Armco galvanized corrugated culverts resist rust’and severe 
under-soil conditions. They are easy to install, and because of 
their corrugated form and natural elasticity they retard freez- 
ing, thawing, and shifting better than any other type. Road en- 
gineers and highway commissioners favor Armco Iron culverts, 
as they are the easiest to haul, the cheapést to handle, and the 
most economical to maintain. 


Armco Iron Underground Storage Tanks 


The unusual rust-resisting properties of oil and gasoline stor- 
age tanks made of Armco Iron prevent the possibility of leaks 
developing from corroded joints or rust-holes underground. 
They also take and hold a galvanizing coat better than tanks 
made of kindred materials, because of the purity and evenness 
of Armco Iron. A large number of manufacturers are making 
Armco Iron gasoline and oil tanks for underground use. If in- 
Culverts terested, write us for their names. 


Underground 


GasolinesTonks Armco Iron Sewage-Disposal Tanks 








Sewage-Disposal Hydro-Kaustine Septic Tanks, made of Armco Iron, provide 
Tanks a practical means of disposal of waste in small towns, villages, 
groups of buildings, factories, schools, and residences. Running 
Cashatstand water with bath, water-flushed toilet, and other up-to-date fix- 
G Vault tures are now within easy reach, and modern-plumbing-equipped 
RAVE MAU buildings are made possible in the country by this sanitary 
process of sewage disposal. Hydro-Kaustine Septic Tanks, 
made of Armco Iron, are installed by the Kaustine Co. (Inc.), 
of Buffalo, N. Y. 



























Armco Iron Grave Vaults and Caskets 


SS — OC 





Caskets made of Armco Iron combine attractive appearance, 
unusual protection, durability, and moderate expense, and do 
not add excessive weight. You may have them as elaborately 
beautiful as you please—they take a finish like the finest wood 
grains. And you will make doubly sure of protection by enclos- 
ing the casket in an air-tight, water-tight, rust-resisting Armco 
Iron grave vault. Write us for list of manufacturers of Armco 
Iron Grave Vaults and Caskets. 












THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY, Box 266, Middletown, 0. 







The trade-mark ARMCO carries the assurance that products 
bearing that mark are manufactured by The American Rolling 
Mill Company with the skill, intelligence, and fidelity asso- 
ciated with its products, and hence can be depended upon to 
possess in the highest degree the merit claimed for them. The 
trade-mark ARMCO is registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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aring the first six months had more money 
spend for rich and abundant food for 
‘Irself so that she could nurse her baby 
tter, and later for milk and eggs and fruit 
lice and cereals for the child, and better 
‘rroundings for them both, it would easily 
wer the death rate even more than New 

ork’s twelve per cent drop. 
‘There is good reason to believe that this 
ypeful conversion is taking place. The 
>rkers are making more money and 
jending less of it for drink, with an effect 
yon the health of the community already 
ident. Instead of the father’s spending a 
)od slice of his wages on Saturday after- 
jon and Sunday for food for himself in the 
‘em of alcohol, he turns it over to the 
other, who can buy with it from eight to 
n times as much real food for the entire 


mily. 

One of the injurious results which it was 
‘red by many might follow the coming 
4 the drought has been thrown into high 
tlief by the return of the dread plague 
‘fuenza. The purchase of liquor for purely 
jsdicinal purposes had been surrounded 
th such galling restrictions and such 
terminable coils of red tape that there 
ight be difficulty in getting a proper 
pply for the purpose of treatment.in case 
a@ widespread epidemic. This fear was 
stified to the extent that many of the 
uggists had declined to involye them- 
yes in the troublesome restrictions and 
‘mplicated formalities and refused to take 
| permits for the sale of liquor. 

When the disease began to spread widely 
eré was such general alarm and outcry 
jer the difficulty of getting whisky to fight 
|e epidemic that in some cities the health 
Jieials actively urged the druggists to take 
)t liquor licenses as a matter of public 
ty and service. Of all the beliefs that are 
imly held about alcohol, even by those 
‘io doubt its value in health, the most 
| despread is the conviction that it is of 
\th value in supporting the strength and 
easing the resisting power in disease, 
ticularly in fevers and infections. 
JI actual practice there is still a wide 
\fference of opinion among physicians of 
perience and repute on this point. But 
as the results of experimental tests in 
\@laboratories are concerned there is very 

indeed to support the belief. In fact, 

\\@ findings in laboratories on both sides of 
|@ Atlantic are almost unanimous that the 
ty opposite is true, and that alcohol even 
‘moderate doses lowers the resisting 
\wer against all sorts of infections, and 
en destroys the natural immunity which 
me birds and animals have against cer- 
‘in diseases. 


Alcohol in Medicine 


Instead of strengthening and supporting 
‘e heart, it weakens and depresses it and 
\tually hinders the body tissues from 
(ming their natural antidotes against the 
jxins or poisons of disease. How far these 
jsults can be translated bodily over into 
je treatment of human diseases is perhaps 
question. But one thing is certain, that 
\@ use of alcohol in the treatment of dis- 
ise, even in fevers and infections, has 
len off enormously in the last two dec- 
les—at least eighty to ninety per cent— 
id is still falling. Many physicians still 
lieve that it has a limited field of useful- 
‘$8 in the treatment of certain conditions 
id stages of disease, but almost every- 
ing that it was supposed to do in disease 
now done vastly better by other remedies 
methods, particularly careful feeding 
th quickly absorbable foods, like sugar 
id milk, and the use of the various anti- 
Xins and serums. For instance, pneu- 
Onia, in which the heart used to be sup- 
ted by alcohol, is now often treated by 
jections of a solution of sugar—glucose— 
to the veins, with marked reduction of 
death rate. Probably two-thirds of the 
edical profession could get along per- 
etly comfortably without alcohol, and in 
@ epidemic of influenza last year the vast 
YY of reports gave it as of little or no 
ilue. 

In an ordinary cold, for instance, there 
ay be a certain amount of excuse for its 
se in the form of hot toddy or hot lemon- 
le, because it makes a patient feel drowsy 
id less miserable and with the assistance 
‘the hot water dilates the blood vessels of 
is skin and makes him perspire. When he 
: had his sleep and his sweat the reactive 





2wers of his body have already asserted 
emselves and begun to get the disease 


ader control. But in a serious infection 
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like influenza, where the greatest danger is 
from depression and possible pneumonia 
about the third to the fifth day, alcohol in 
the beginning does little but increase this 
danger by its depressing after éffects on the 
heart and on the formation of antitoxins by 
the body. 

So real and well recognized is this danger 
that the New York Academy of Medicine 
in its special bulletin of advice to the 
public in the face of the present epidemic 
formally urges: ‘Do not take any beer, 
wine, whisky or other spirits unless ordered 
to by the doctor.”’ So that any interfer- 


ence by prohibition with self-treatment with | 


alcohol would be little to be regretted. And 
there is no apparent evidence as yet of any 
lowering of the resistance of the community 
against the disease by the coming of the 
drought, as the mortality so far is dis- 
tinctly lower than in last year’s epidemic, 
though other factors, of course, may enter 
into this, such as a worn-out condition of 
the germ. 


Deaths from Wood Alcohol 


One of the most dramatic and direct re- 
sults of the passing of John Barleycorn has 
been the large number of deaths from 
drinking wood alcohol during the Christ- 
mas celebrations, reaching to more than one 
hundred in New York and New England 
and some two hundred and fifty for the 


entire country. These were distressing and | 


regrettable enough, and have been trum- 
peted far and wide as illustrations of the 
desperate resorts to which men are driven 
by the rigor of the drought. But it is only 
fair to remember that even this shocking 
death toll would equal scarcely a tenth of 
the deaths due to acute alcoholism—de- 
lirium tremens, and so on—cirrhosis of the 
liver, street accidents due to drunkenness 
and other direct effects of alcohol. The 
falling off of fatal accidents in Boston, for 
instance, during the first three months of 
prohibition nearly equaled the total wood- 
alcohol toll for New England, while in New 
York City there were more than six hun- 
dred fewer deaths from acute alcoholism 
and cirrhosis of the liver last year than in 
1917, so that the balance of life saving is 
still strongly in favor of prohibition. 


It is safe to say that the calamity will | 


never be repeated on any such appalling 
scale; first, on account of the tremendous 
and terrifying object lesson which it has 
furnished to thirsty souls of the danger and 
deadliness of all sorts of bootleg whisky; 
second, because the vast majority of deaths 
in New York and New England were the 
work of a gang most of whom have been ar- 
rested and severely punished. Finally this 
kind of disaster is by no means peculiar to 
dry districts. One of the largest epidemics 
on record was seventy-two deaths from 
wood-alcohol poisoning following a Christ- 
mas celebration among the trampsina large 
municipal shelter in Berlin in 1911. 

Wood, or methyl, alcohol, which is closely 
related to ordinary, or grain, ethy] alcohol, 
can be made by distilling any form of veg- 
etable fiber—most commonly sawdust—as 
indicated by its name. In its natural state 
it has such a vile and offensive odor and 
taste that even the most copper-lined toper 
would never dream of drinking it. In fact, 
ten per cent of it added to ordinary alcohol 
makes the latter impossible to drink. 

Its whole dangerousness depends upon 
the fact that unfortunately about twenty 
years ago a method of deodorizing it was 
invented, which though it didn’t make it 
palatable enough to drink did remove the 
worst of its rankness and vileness, so that 
it could be smuggled into varnishes, bay 
rums, colognes and other toilet articles, 
Jamaica ginger and even the cheapest 
brands of whisky for the lowest saloons. It 
is an extremely dangerous poison, not 
merely capable of causing death in suffi- 
cient doses, which may be anything more 
than four ounces, but in much smaller 
amounts causing blindness by direct effect 
on the optic nerve. 

The only thing necessary to rob it of 
nine-tenths of its dangers is absolutely to 
forbid by law its deodorizing, and thus 
render impossible its substitution in bev- 
erages, toilet articles and flavoring extracts 
for its less poisonous relative, grain alcohol. 

Alcohol comes of a bad family stock. 
Nearly all its brothers and sisters, both 
older and younger, from fusel oil to wood 
aleohol, are dangerous poisons of swift 
action and evil odor. We are beginning to 
suspect that it differs from the other mem- 
bers of its family chiefly in its slower action 
and more agreeable flavor. 
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The future of your boy 


Give your boy every chance to get ahead in 
life. Choose his toys wisely and youcan de- 
velop his constructive side to aremarkable 
degree while he is having the best of fun. 

Gilbert toys are boy teachers—boy helpers. Yet they are 
chuck full of boy interest. Each is designed to prepare a 
boy for the big things of later life—to point the way to a 
successful future. There is more than mere money-making 
to this great toy manufacturing business of ours. 

The Gilbert Engineering Institute for Boys was founded 
to encourage originality in the use of constructive and scien- 
tific toys. It awards degrees, diplomas and worth-while re- 
wards. Illgladly send you information about the Institute, 
a free copy of my boys’ magazine and the complete catalog 


of Gilbert Toys. Write today. 
Hffer fed Yun 


The A. C. Gilbert Company, 119 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
In Canada: The A. C. Gilbert-Menzies Co., Limited, Toronto. 
In England: The A. C. Gilbert Co., 125 High Holborn, London, W. C. 1. 
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No More Grief 
from Punctures 


This little can of Monkey Grip 
Tire Patch repairs 100 punc- 
tures permanently in 3 min- 
utes each for 1c each. 

Monkey Grip fuses into the tube. 
It can’t creep or loosen—gives and 
takes with the tube. $1.75 and $1.00 
a package—Cycle size 60c. 
SPECIAL—If you can’t find it 
at your dealers’ send $1 to us 
for 100 Puncture Package, post- 
paid. 

THE MOCO COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, Inc. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Mt. Vernon, IIl. Augusta, Ga. 
















cooling system 
this Spring D) 


S IT good sense to overhaul the 
engine carefully—and neglect 
the cooling system? 


Chances are it is clogged with Rust 
and Scale, which is causing the motor to 
work at about 50% of its efficiency! If 
the radiator or other parts do not leak 
now, Rust, Scale, Vibration, etc., will 
cause leaks sooner or later. 


“X” Liquid is a Scientific Process that 
permanently repairs leaks everywhere in 
the cooling system. Makes quicker re- 
pairs at less cost than soldering. Works 
in places that solder can’t reach. And 
if kept in the water “X” Liquid prevents 
future leaks, keeps the system water tight 
every where. 


The chemical properties of ‘‘X” loosen 
the Rust and Scale now present. And as 
long as “X” is present, no new Rust or 
Scale can form. Keeps the cooling system 
as nearly as possible to 100% perfect. 


Use “X” now. Save time and trouble 
later in the season. 
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What “X”’ Liquid Does 


1—Repairs all Leaks permanently 

2—Prevents future Leaks 

3—Loosens all Rust and Scale 

4—Prevents new Rust or Scale 

5—Improves Cooling 

6—Saves Oil 

7—Not a radiator cement but a scientific 
Liquid repair process 


LARGE SIZE 
$1.50 
Will do $25 in repair 
work! 
FORD SIZE 
75c 


Get the genuine, 
marked with a big 
“X” at your dealer’s 
—or direct if you 
send dealer’s name. 


“xX? LABORATORIES, 25 W. 45th St., NEW YORK CITY 
Pacific Coast Branch 450 Rialto Building, San Francisco. 








“CORNS” ¢ 


makes all water coolin 
LEAKPROOF -RUSTPROOF - SCALEPROOF 
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Removed with “Freezone” 


It Doesn’t Hurt a Bit! 


Apply a few drops of Freezone on a touchy corn or 


a callus for a few nights. 


It stops aching after the first 


application, then shortly you lift that bothersome corn 
or callus right off. No pain at all! No soreness! 


Any Corn—Anywhere—Also 


Calluses on Bottom of Feet 


You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, also corns between 


the toes and the ‘‘hard-skin’’ calluses on bottom of feet. & : 
Tiny bottles of Freezone, sufficient to clear your feet of every 
corn and callus, can be obtained at drug stores anywhere! 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 


(ole 
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(Continued from Page 32) 


stalked onsolemnly, pecking here and there. 
Finally he shoved his hands in his pockets 
and sauntered over to the kitchen.. No one 
in there either; only that old odor he knew 
so well and some dirty dishes on the table. 

“Mamma!” 

No answer. 

He turned and went upstairs and pushed 
open the door of his mother’s bedroom. 
There she was on the bed, sound asleep, 
snoring. 

Hesmiled, then saidloudly, ‘‘Nowthen!” 

Slowly the old woman opened her eyes 
and stared at him. 

‘‘Mon Dieu, and me asleep!”’ She rolled 
off the bed and came to him. ‘‘When’d you 
get here?” 

He bent down and kissed her. 

‘Just now.” 

“Why didn’t youtellmeyou wascoming?” 

“Didn’t know myself up to the last 
minute.” - 

“Well, I thought you’d never come, and 
you didn’t write any too much either. 
How’s your jaw?” 

He showed her his teeth and worked his 
jaw about. She took him by the coat lapel 
and turned him toward the light. Finally 
she said, ‘‘ Which side is it, anyway?” 

““Can’t you see?” 

‘Not withoutmy glasses. Waitaminute.” 

She took her spectacles off a newspaper 
on a table by the bed and reéxamined him. 

“Yes, you can see a little difference, and 
yet you’d have to be looking for it. So 
they hold—all those real white teeth?’’ 

“Better than the old ones.” 

“Well, for this once you can’t say you 
haven’t been well treated. Have you 
eaten?” 

“ec No.”’ 

She tied a handkerchief round her head 
and they started downstairs. Halfway 
down she turned quickly and said, ‘‘How 
long you back for?”’ 

“T’m demobilized.” 

“What! For good?” 

“ee Yes.”’ 

“Then, great heavens, why don’t you 
say so’stead of not saying a word? What’s 
got into ye? And if ye’d only written I 
might have arranged things—had in the 
cousins.”’ 

“T tell you, I didn’t know myself until 
the last minute.” 

While she went into the kitchen to pre- 
pare him a meal he took a stroll in the 
garden. It was in a terrible state. A 
glance in the stable showed a big hole in the 
roof and the one cow remaining there 
seemed to be nothing but skin and bones. 
Slowly he returned to the courtyard and 
finally he came to a standstill as it rushed 
over him that this was the end of it all, this 
was that home-coming he had dreamed and 
talked about and-yearned for so often in 
the trenches. How many~times had he 
sighed, ‘‘When will all this be over?” Well, 
here it was all over with now! 

He sat down overcome on the kitchen 
steps and stared at the ground. 

Eventually he muttered, “‘I ought to 
have stayed in Paris.” 

Then at last his mother called him and 
he went in and sat down to eggs and bread 
and cheese and answered her questions in 
monosyllables and tried not to show her 
how he felt about it. After all, she meant 
well and it wasn’t her fault any more than 
it was his. But after he had eaten he saw 
that the time had come to speak of his 
plans. She was talking on about the cow 
now. 

“‘She’s thin—thin, yes. I’ve had noth- 
ing to give her.” 

“‘Never mind, we’ll sell her all right.” 

**Sell her?” 

“ee Yes.’’ 

“But there’s not a better milker in the 
village. Think of the milk I’ve drained out 
of her! All she needs is feeding up.” 

“We'll sell her all the same.”” A mo- 
ment’s silence, then he pushed back his 
plate and blurted on awkwardly, “‘ Because 
we’re going to sell out everything, the 
whole damn caboodle from one end to the 
other—weeds and all.” 

“‘You’re not crazy by any chance?” 

He calmed down at once. 

“*T know what I’m talking about—don’t 
you worry.” 

While she stared at him speechless he 
looked up and nodded his head at her. 

““Yes, yes, sell out and clear off to Paris. 
Old Digard has been threatening to fore- 
close on his part for the last ten years if we 


didn’t pay interest. Well, let him di 
now—he’s welcome to it. He can evenk 
the other half if he wants to, though w 
have a regular sale—an auction.” 


be done here; everything in ruin, fie 
barren, stable tumbling in, nothing 1lé 
I’d rather begin again in Paris, thank yo) 
and at least work only eight hours a day 

“Paris!” i 

“Yes, Paris. I’ve got friends there, yi 
see, and I want to be with them.” Then 
added mysteriously, ‘Besides I’ve got} 
be there.” 

“‘Then a lot of good it was me paying ¢ 
the mortgage!”’ 

He scowled. 

“Pay off the mortgage?” 

“e Ves 

**And with what?” 

“With money I saved.” 

“ How? ” 

SO Vieg.72, 

“What? Five thousand franes?” 

“Yes. For four years I’ve been putth 
aside the government allocation I got f 
you and Henri. Then there’s been the mi 
or butter and the eggs. And you know he 
well everything pays these days and [) 
sold quite He 

“D’ye mean to say y’ve handed over fi 
thousand franes to Digard?”’ he sudden 
thundered at her. ‘‘The whole five tho 
sand?” % 

She nodded her head. He thumped t 
table and sprang to his feet. 4 

“What you do it for? Can’t ye see t 
Digard fields won’t never make five the 
sand francs difference at an auction wh 
we sell the place?” tha 

“You never said anything about selli| 
before.” ue 

‘And what did you think we was goi 
to do then? Don’t you see it’s all finish 
here? Eh? Can’t you see that?” 

““There’re weeds and the roofs are falli 
in a bit, but roofs don’t stop wheat fr¢ 
growing.” f 

“‘Wheat!”’ he shouted. ‘‘And who's ¢ 
ing to grow it?” 

“Well, you.” 

“Me!” He thumped himself upon t 
aye and leaned forward at her excited 
“cc WN e ! ” ; - 

“There’s no better worker anywhe 
once you get going.” | 

“Oh, yes, yes!. I know all about th 
See here now, if me and the old man 4) 
Henri couldn’t hardly make things pay 
of us together, what can I do now all ale 
and when everything’s gone to hell a 
there’s nothing left even to start with?’ 

“Everything sells well nowadays.””” ~ 

He swung away from her furiously 4 
went to the stove. Thought he saw it all 
a flash, the old woman was growing sen 

“Then I done wrong?” 

He turned back at her. 

“You might just as well have taken t] 
five thousand franes and thrown them 
the stove here!” 

Her head bent forward. While she | 
her face with her hands he began pace 
about the room. Once he stopped < 
clinching his fists above his head alm} 
broke forth. Then at last he sudde 
whirled round in front of her again ¢§ 
leaning forward, cried, ‘“‘I—I’m not go} 
to say anything, because you’re my mot} 
But ——!” 

The next minute he had stamped oul} 
the room. For half an hour or more f 
could hear him roaring about the courty @ 
and banging things round. Then by if 
by she could not hear him any more :f 
she knew he must have gone out soi? 
where. Once he was up there in the fiel 
he saw it was all worse than he thougi 
Not for five years or more would they bij 
shape. He kicked up the turf of one w) 
savage kicks. i 

“Took at it!” he yelled. ‘Look at tli 
will you? Just like leather. Look at it! | 

And yet if they were to recover now : 
part of that damned five thousand franc 
think of the amount of money that v5 
think of it—he must get these Digard fill 
into some kind of shape, make some ki 
of a bluff, before having an auction. } 
well then plant potatoes again and a jf 
other vegetables and have the sale in £0 
tember. Ah, no! It was unbelievable t} 
such a thing as this could happen! He t) 

(Continued on Page 189) 
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How Hansen Helps 
World Progress 


About the time that Franklin made his first ex- 
periment in electricity, the first gloves were made 
in America. And comparison with the Hansen 
Gauntlet which now protects the electrical worker 
shows tremendous strides— from the bulky clumsi- 
ness of that time to the flexible comfort of today. 


The same careful building maintains in every 
design of Hansen glove, gauntlet or mitten, no 
matter what the needs. 


Write for Free Glove Book 


Study the many types described and pictured; the specials . 
for motoring, driving, dress, and general service. Select 
your favorites, then see your dealer. 


O. C. HANSEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
100-H Detroit Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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These Wholesale Grocers Endorse 
Sewell Cushion Wheels 


American Grocery Company 
Behrhorst, H. F. & Son 

Bour Coffee Company 
Brewster-Gordon Company 
Bier Grocery Company 
Brownville & Fields Company 
Budlong Pickle Company 
Buell, George C. & Company 
Bursley Grocery Company 
Buscaglia, A. & C. Company 
Bobb, George & Sons 
Charters, S. B. Grocery Co. 
Cobb, Bates & Yerxa Co. 
Cottam, H. T. Co. 

Cuyahoga Soap Rendering Co. 
De Simon, Thomas 

De Vries, George 

Diebl & Schroeder 

Dobbratz, Louis 

Dossin, E. J. 

Dougherty, Frank & Co. 
Eberts, J. A. & Company 
Elliott Grocery Company 
Elmira Wholesale Grocery Co. 
Ewart, S. Company 

Feilbach, J. H. 

Fisher Brothers 

Flickinger, S. M. 

Fleischmann Yeast Company 
Flanders, Wm. 

Freeman, Theo. 

General Commission Company 
General Grocery Company 
Githens, Rexamer Company 
Goddard Grocery Company 
Godfrey, E. R. & Sons 
Hadesman, J. P. 

Hayarth & Dewhurst 

Haskell & Adams Company 
Hass-Lieber Grocery Company 
Hruska & Company 
International Salt Company 
Kerr, Alex Brothers Company 
Kickbusch, A. 

Klein, A. & Sons 

Koubra, Jacob 

Kroger Baking Company 
Kuhar, John 

Lalla, John F. 

Landau Grocery Company 
Leggett, Francis H. Company 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company 
Michigan Grocery Company 
Mittleman Brothers 

Morgan, C. H. Company 
Nallman & Company 
National Biscuit Company 
National Grocery Company 
New York Cheese & Produce Company 
Nicholson, Harry C. 

Neise Grocery Company 
O’Connor, M. Company 
Oetjen, Henry 

Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company 
Perry, J. C. & Company 
Pierce, S. S. Company 

Piper, O. R. & Company 
Porter, John T. 

Quebec Wholesale Grocery Company 
Railton, A. B. & Company 
Randles, John, Inc. 

Randolph Market Company 
Rickett, Fred 

Rogers, W. L. Grocery Company 
Romfh Wholesale Grocery Company 
Royal Manufacturing Company 
Rust Parker 

Schulte Soap Company 
Scouton-Lee & Company 
Scoville-Brown Company 
Sears, Henry G. 

Singer Produce Company 
Smith, C. F. Company 
Smith-Matthew Tea & Coffee Company 
Sprague-Warner & Company 
Sewart & Ward 
Sturtevant-Merrick Company 
Voskamp’s, B. H. Sons 
Wagstaff Coffee Company 
Walker Brothers 

Walrath Grocery Co. 
Wattereau, G. H. & Son 
Westerman, F. & Company 
Western Grocery Company 
Williams, R. C. Company 
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re Resiliency 1s Built nm the Wheel 








Sewell 


Cushion. 


This is the statement of the Fisher Bros. Company of Cleveland: 


‘“We are well pleased with the Sewell Wheel equipment on our fleet 
of Pierce-Arrow Trucks. We gave the wheels a very good test and 
finally adopted them as standard equipment, and now use Sewell 
Wheels on our entire fleet of twelve trucks.”’ 


The Fisher Bros. Company | 


The Test of Time 


The truck transportation of Great Industries 
from coast to coast is moving today on Sewell 
Cushion Wheels. For twelve years they have 
been testing and now fully endorse the sound- 
ness of the Sewell Principle—‘“‘ The Resiliency is 
Builtinthe Wheel.” They realizenow that they 
are not buying an experiment. They know that 
the Sewell Wheel was the pioneer of Resilient 
Wheels; that for twelve years Sewell Wheels 
have been successfully designed, successfully 


The Sewell Cushion Wheel Company, Detroit, U.S. A. 


BRANCHES 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Butte, Mont. 


Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Chicago, IIl. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 

















Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Newark, N. J. 
New Orleans, La. 





M. F. Fisher, President | 












manufactured and successfully operatec} 


They realize that in investing in Sewell Whee) 
they are protected, not only by these twelv 
years of unchallenged leadership, but also b 
twelve years of operation in the hands of ir 
dustry’s leaders. They know Sewell Whee} 
to be time-tested, road-tested, the oldest, th) 
most efficient, the most economical, the bes’ 
Today American Industries have 40,000 Sewe 
Wheels in operation. 
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San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. | 
Springfield, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo 
Washington, D. C. 
Wichita, Kans. 







Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Oregon 
Rochester, N. Y. 










































(Continued from Page 186) 
spath across country to the field he and 
H brother had managed to keep under 
dtivation all these years. 
here it was, and though the weeds in it 
wre racing up everywhere he saw to his 
égust that there was still time to save it. 
J jit after a moment’s scowling over its wide 
eoanse he went on down its length until he 
mched the other road there. His mind 
s made up; he was going back to Paris; 
t H didn’ t care what happened to the field. 
And though as he walked off homeward 
was just as if the field were calling out 
ie him, telling him to come back and 
ed, weed, before it was too late, he kept 
: steadily. Only as he began to approach 
#2 first houses of the village did he finally 
fm round. Then standing there in the 
y ddle of the road, he yelled at the open 
sy all the turmoil ‘within him, cursed the 
ld and the soil in general, and France and 
f2 war and everybody and everything, 
pd all the while despite himself inter- 
rngled his mother’s name. 
When he got home he found that his 
pther had asked in the cousins for supper. 
ie turn wanted to examine his teeth and 


i 


Then as all were talking and marveling 
pit his cousin stepped forward, and show- 
it his own row of dirty broken teeth said 
sch a grin, “Say, suppose I go and get my 
iv broken too?” 

‘And at that everyone burst out laughing 
id answered, ‘‘ Yes, he’d better,” and still 
lighing sat down to table. 

4s the eVening wore on Garnier grew 
lire and more morose; eventually he re- 
fed to say another word. When his 
ither remarked that he wasn’t very 
fiable he answered that he had a head- 
jie. Finally the party broke up. The 
xt morning he lay in bed until after 
ht. He had planned to get up early and 
yin weeding the field, but when the time 
ne he merely turned over in his bed. As 
i finally got on his feet again he realized 
‘it he was tired in all his muscles. And 
i; he had done nothing to tire him yester- 


iY. 
While he hobbled about in his shirt and 
tre legs looking for old civilian clothes he 
‘ittered, ‘‘I’m done for. The war’s broken 
, that’s what it is. No longer good for 
bything.”’ 
At last he approached the field, hoe 
‘der his arm. He wondered if it were 
lly worth it after all and stood there 
sne time staring about him. He had 
ine to the conclusion that it wasn’t, when 
/ some reason he bent over, spat in his 
fads, and began hoeing. After a minute 
stopped and took off his coat and went 
again. 
Peet wide part, he moved along slowly, 
ak always bent over, a trail of uprooted 
veds thrown out behind him; and only 
ier what seemed an eternity did he reach 
+end of the first narrow length of field. 
d there were as many as a hundred 
re! And already there was a kink in his 
2k! And the day was hotter than he 
yught! Ah, nom de nom de Dieu! 
‘As he started back on a return strip a 
inado of anger began to sweep through 
‘oa. And the hoe was rusty, needed filing, 
juldn’t bite the earth. And he himself— 
iidenly he leaned back and hurled the 
)2 into the sky. 
“There, I’ve had enough of all this!” 
‘Quickly, like a man who has been in- 
ited, he walked back to where his coat 
f and took it up with a jerk and put it 
But as he pulled it close about his 
avy shoulders he glanced round over 
ghboring fields to see if anyone had seen 
n. Finally he strolled back and seized 
» hoe handle canting out of the weeds. 
all, he might come back to-morrow per- 
ps if he had nothing else to do, but now 
was going to take the wheelbarrow and 
over to the station and fetch his blankets 
d other truck. 
When Garnier eventually reached the 
ition he lingered there for some time 
‘king to the station master and rolled 


is 
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still another cigarette and watched a train 
come in. Then he packed his things upon 
the wheelbarrow. Two men were having 
an animated conversation close by. Well- 
dressed boiled shirts, they were. 

“Well, frankly I don’t know where we’re 
going to with all this. And the cost of liy- 
ing is a problem in itself. Think of these 
peasants having the cheek to sell their 
butter at seven francs a pound, and not 
satisfied at that!” 

“Tt isn’t all their fault,’’ answered the 
other man. “It’s simply a question of sup- 
ply and demand. For instance, when I was 
a boy all those fields you see over there 
were covered with workers; now there’s 
hardly one every mile. What's happened 
to them? Why, they’ve all flocked to the 
cities and to make nonessentials as likely as 
not. Well, sir, they’ve got to come back to 
the land. And they will. France has got 
it in her. Won’t be the first time we’ve 
surprised the world. Meanwhile don’t let’s 
growl too much at the premium we have to 
offer them.” 

“Bah! These peasants are all rolling in 
wealth—all capitalists!” 

“They haven’t always been; and even 
so, is there any reason why a man who tills 
the soil shouldn’t make as much money as 
the next man—as you and I, for instance?” 

“Tut-tut, my dear sir! You're entirely 
off the track, if you don’t mind my saying 
so. The question of supply and demand 
doesn’t enter into it. This is the aftermath 
of war. Greed and self-interest running 
riot, that’s the bottom of the trouble. And 
we're headed straight for ruin unless radical 
measures are taken. Everything these 
peasants produce must be taxed, or at the 
last resort requisitioned, confiscated.” 

“In order to feed the millions in the 
cities ever clamoring for higher wages and 
shorter hours?” 

“Put it that way if you like.” 

Garnier, without listening to more, started 
back along the highway between the pop- 
lars. As he pushed the wheelbarrow along 
a heavy scowl spread over his features. 

At last he came to a standstill, and fold- 
ing his arms aggressively said to the empty 
fields, ‘‘ Me, a capitalist!” 

Then he added, “And they’re going to 
confiscate my—oh, but just wait a minute! 
It isn’t ended, this little affair.” 

As he threw open the outside door and 
rolled his wheelbarrow into the courtyard 
his mother happened to be selling some 
eggs to a lady he did not know. At once he 
came and supervised the proceedings. 

‘*Five francs the dozen,” sighed the lady. 

“Yes, and they say next week it’s going 
to be five- fifty.” 

“‘Tt’s simply ruinous, all this.” 

Garnier suddenly threw his head back 
knowingly. 

“Well, go up to Paris, my little lady, and 
try and buy a pair of boots and see how 
much it costs you!” 

As soon as they were alone Garnier said 
to his mother, “‘See here, in future you sell 
eggs or anything else at the price you can 
get for them, and if anybody don’t like it 
tell °em to raise hens themselves, and if 
they’ re not satisfied then, way well, tell 
7em to come to me.’ 

She chuckled. 

‘Suppose you’re not here.” 

He glared at her angrily, then with a dis- 
gusted shrug of his shoulders went off and 
began to sharpen the hoe. 

That evening they discussed prices to- 
gether at length. When he had finished and 
there came a minute’s silence she said, ‘“‘So 
you're Be longer mad.” 

“M 


“All yesterday and most of to-day.” 

“T wasn’t mad. Though you don’t ex- 
pect me to get up and do a song and a 
dance, do you, when you tell me you’ve 
thrown away five thousand francs? Five 
thousand francs is some money! Yes, sir, 
some money! You can buy, a pile of things 
with five thousand francs.” 

‘Tf you’re hungry, potatoes are better.’ 

“Look here now, don’t begin all that 
again. You've gone and done it now and 
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WHAT DO YOU EARN? 


In a City? 





Raymond Starr lives in one of the large California cities. 
Of course, most of his work is done among strangers. 
But he finds it easy to present a clear-cut business 
proposition in a business-like way that often runs his 


Curtis earnings as high as $400.00 a Month 


In a Town? 


Harvey Stofflet lives in a small Michigan city. He hasn’t 
so many prospects as Mr. Starr, but he has built up a 
reputation as a Curtis worker which, combined with his 
capacity for hustling, enables him to make, with only 


part-time work, profits of $100.00 a Week 
In the Country? 


W. C. Cowgill lives in a rural district in Oregon. Like 
Mr. Stofflet, he spends only part of his time on Curtis 
work, but the hours so spent bring big returns. 


He is 


helping his community by bringing in more good litera- 


ture, and he is earning spare- 
time profits at the rate of 





$1.50 an Hour 


Whatever you are earning now, here is your 
opportunity to add to your income. Men and 
women everywhere find a pleasant, easy source of 
quick and liberal profits in acting as subscription rep- 
resentatives of The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentle- 
man. No experience is necessary. You earn money 
from the moment you start work. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 726 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen:—I should like to make more money. Please tell me about opportunities 


in my neighborhood. 


Name 


Street or R. F. D. 


LOW eee ee ere Te State 


WRITE for free illustrated 
guide book and “EVIDENCE OF 


ATENTS. CONCEPTION BLANK.” Send 


model or sketch and description of invention for our 
free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Highest References, Prompt Service. 
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IG plump Brazil Nuts 
imbedded in creamy 
fondantand dipped in deli- 
cately flavored chocolate, 
make this one of Vogan’s 
best liked confections. 

If your dealer can’t sup- 

bly you, send $1.50 forl 

lb. Brazil Nuts package. 
Vogan Candy Company 
Portland, Oregon 






























































































Reasonable Terms, 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. | 

















The Edition of 


The Billboard’s 


Spring Special Issue, 


on account of the acute shortage 
in print paper, is limited to 80,000 
copies. Early orders indicate a de- 
mand exceeding 100,000 copies. 


Actors, actresses, musicians, 
vaudeville artists and professional 
people generally are urged to 
buy their copies early and beat 
*‘the cover buyers.’’ 


The issue is on sale at all stands this 
week, but no dealer has received his 
order in full. All were scaled propor- 
tionately and they will sell out quickly. 


Price 15 cts. at all News-Stands 


We have barely reserved enough copies for 
our own use, files, etc., and are compelled 
to exact 25 cts. per copy on mail orders 
for the very few we can spare. THE 


BILLBOARD CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








TENTOBED 


A Tent and Bed Combined 


Tentobeds are the most practical for 
tourists and people desiring to camp. 
They are made in two sizes, one as 
shown is made especially to use with 
Auto. Other styleis suitable forsleep- | 
ing on porch or lawn. Tentobeds 
roll up in a small package very 
light in weight, can be put up in 5 
minutes, require no stakes or poles. 
Water- -proof and Insect-proof. 














The beds are very comfortable to sleep in. 


They save the price they cost in Hotel bills in a few days. 


You are independent and not obliged to pay the exorbitant prices often demanded of tourists. 


On sale by reliable dealers. 
Autobed, made to use inside of auto. 


Dept. 4 


TENTOBED COMPANY 


We will mail you on request, literature fully describing Tentobeds, also our 


3300 Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Perfect Mouthpiece 


| 190 SATURDAY 


REG.U.S. 
PAT.OFF . 


| HESE are genial friends of 
man...old slippers. . and a pipe 
w ae Repo. ANOL bit. In dent of * iS 


| ital g Pete, as 
) stronger. Modern chemistry has 
made it without taste or odor. Mod- 
ern craftsmen with old-fashioned 
skill, have cut it by hand into a sur- 


. Beality. Ande it is 


prising and satisfying variety of 
styles. There is a REDMANOL pipe 
or holder for every taste and purse, 


REDMANOL CHEMICAL Propuwcts Co. 


CHICAGO Dept. 58 ILLINOIS 


Pipes, $1.50 
50c to $10. 


to $25; holders, 
Ask us if your 
them. 


dealer hasn’t 
















See why its 
so durable 


Examine Iron Clad No. 398 under a 
magnifying glass and you will under- 
stand why it is an unusually durable 
sock. 


It will show that the heel and toe 
have four plies of the strongest wear- 
resisting yarn that can be made. It 
will show the three plies of special 
process reinforcement on the whole 
sole and high splice of heel. 

At 75c per pair (east of the Rockies) 
this long-lived sock is doubly eco- 
nomical while its permanent lustre 
finish makes it so good looking that it 
will please men who are most careful 
of their appearance. 


Iron Clad 
No. 398 


comes in black, dark gray, 
white, palm beach, navy, 
cordovan brown. If there is 
no Iron Clad dealer nearby, 
order direct from us, stating 
sizeandcolor. Sizes9to11%. 


Cooper, Wells & Co. 
212 Vine St.. St. Joseph, Mich. 
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you can’t get out of it. And anyway I 
might talk my head off explaining things to 
you and you'd never understand, because 
you’re a woman, and women can’t under- 
stand such things.” 

Then he added in a matter-of-fact voice: 
“Besides it was your money and not mine 
and it’s none of my business anyway.” 

“Yes, it is, Jules. There’s only me and 
you left now, and all I have is yours— 
everything. All I ask is a room—or just a 
bed when you get married.” 

Married!” 

“Why not?” 

“Not for me, never! Who’s there for me 
to marry round here?” 

‘““There’s the Duperat girl.” 

“What, that old broomstick?” 

“You used to be fond of her once, I 
thought.” 

He gave an impatient gesture and rose 
to get a candle from the mantelpiece. 

“And she’s got money.” 

“What do I care if she’s got money or 
not?” 

“‘Well, then, there’s Pauline Roget.”’ 

He did not take the trouble to answer 
her, but lit a match nonchalantly and held 
it over the candle. 

‘‘She’s gay and pretty,” 
old woman, 
thing.” 

‘*So’s a jack rabbit,” he answered, throw- 
ing the match into the coal hod. 

The candle flickered beside the lamp on 
the table. 

“‘Oh, and of course there’s Leontine! 
She’s grown these last few years so big and 
strong you’d hardly know her. But per- 
haps after all she’s too young for you.” 

He took up the candlestick and nodded 
toward the doorway. 

“Aren’t you going to bed?” 

Next morning he was off with the dawn 
into the fields. On the road up there he was 
overtaken by a young woman on a bicycle. 
It was Leontine, who jumped off at once, 
and they shook hands. He asked her where 
she was going. She said she was going to 
see if there was any asparagus yet. 

““Oh, you won’t find any yet! It’s too 
early. You’d better come and help me hoe 
my field.” 

She burst out laughing. 

“Oh, say, look here, I’m not your wife!” 

He laughed and rang her bicycle bell. 

She watched his hand on the bell a mo- 
ment, then said, ‘‘What you laughing at?” 


continued the 
“and she’s an active little 
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“‘Perhaps because you're laughing.” 

“T’m not laughing.” 

““Aren’t you, though?” ‘ 

So they both laughed again. Then gh 
said she was glad to see him back, anyy 
Then they talked about his jaw. Whensg| 
finally left him he watched her until 
rode out of sight round a corner, one 4g 
forward toward the handle bar, the othe 
holding the basket on her hip. It was try 
she had grown. She was almost as big ag 
was. 

Garnier returned again to the field, r 
mained there until dark. When he eye 
tually put on his coat to go home he y 
surprised at himself. He stood for soy 
time inert and stared at the field. Ne 
half of it was weeded. @ 

“Tt’s funny!” he muttered. ‘We 
better than I thought.” 

As he came down into the village in t] 
gloaming, hoe over his shoulder, he tried} 
remember the advertisements he had set 
in Paris of motor plows. 

He wished he had kept one, or at lea 
read one carefully. At that moment he ga 
the vague form of a woman on a bicy¢ 
turn up a side street. It was too dark 
see who she was. 

‘Might have been her again, though,”) 
muttered. 

Some of the Digard fields down there - 
the plain bordered her father’s fields. P 
together, they would make a wide stret 
for anyone who had sense enough to buy 
motor plow. 

When he entered the courtyard there w 
a light in the kitchen and his mother’s for 
moving about. He smelled onions a) 
fried potatoes. The smell drew him at on 
into the kitchen. 

His mother turned from the stove a 
pointed to the table. 

“‘There’s a post card for you.” 

He took up the ecard and held it une 
the lamp. It was a printed notice: 





“You are invited to attend a lecture 
the Comrade Jean Costrex, Sunday, M 
11, in the Electric Cinema. Subject: Tk 
the only wars intellectually fertile are soe) 
wars. 

“Bring this invitation, in case of pol 
interference.” 






Garnier let the card drop on the tal 
and turned to his mother. | 
“Have you fed the cow?”’ he asked. 
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Fugitive Power Caught 
and Delivered 


OWER formerly running to waste in many mountain 

streams in California, Oregon and Washington is now 

caught and delivered in Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego through hydro-electric 
plants designed and constructed by Stone & Webster. 


Building these plants rapidly and economically in remote and 
difficult places has required construction skill of an exceptional 
order, but the plants have shown their worth from year to 
year under the most trying operating conditions, and have 
won high praise from prominent engineers. 


In water-power work we follow our established practice, 
which is to work with clients as well as for them, beginning 
when their plans are first taking shape. 


STONE & WEBSTER 





BOSTON Stone & Webster Bldg. NEW YORK ie . . . » 120 Broadway 
CHICAGO .. .. . First National Bank Bldg. SEATTLE 868 Stuart Bldg. 
YOUNGSTOWN. . 516 Stambaugh Bldg. PITTSBURGH 954 Union Arcade 
SAN FRANCISCO. . 301 Holbrook Bldg. DETROIT 
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The 1920 Swift Year Book is 


out—send for your copy 


The packing business is closer to you than 
any other American industry. 


This Year Book goes into points in con- 
nection with events of recent months in 
the packing business which make it a 
document vital to the day and full of 
human interest. 


If you enjoy reading about big achieve- 
ments, big activities, big outlook, big men 
at work, you will find it a fascinating 
human document. 


If you are simply curious minded, or like 
to pick something up and while away an 
hour or two turning through it, get this 
book at once. It fairly tingles with things 
surprising and pleasing to know about. 


If you are a housewife, concerned with 
questions of diet and domestic economy, 
this book will be a help to you. 


If you are making an earnest study of 


modern economics, social and industrial 
conditions, as an expert or as a citizen, 
you need the authoritative information 
contained in this book. 


Swift & Company was a frequent topic 
of conversation last year. Committees 
investigated it, commissions attacked it, 
some condemned it. 


Presently many began to think about it; 
began to realize that Swift & Company 
was performing a necessary service in a 
big, efficient way ; began to wonder whether 
this service could be performed as well in 
any other way. 


Read what Swift & Company did last 
year, and what it meant to you. Swift 
& Company’s 1920 Year Book tells all 
about it. 


It is an interesting story—simple facts in 
simple words. 






Address 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


4117 Packers Avenue, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, III. 


Established 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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HE clearest sparkling spring water 

that ever gladdened a camper’s 
throat goes into Clicquot Club Ginger 
Ale. Highly carbonated, and deli- 
ciously blended with real Jamaica 
ginger, the pure juice of lemon and 
lime, and clean cane sugar. 


Rcoucs Golo 


In camp or home keep a case on 
hand and a few bottles on ice. Then 
you'll be sure of a zestful, bubbling, 
gingery drink to serve on every 
occasion. 

Buy it by the case from your grocer 
or druggist, and pass it around to the 
whole family every day. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY 
Millis, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Grafonola 


OMEBODY slips a new Columbia dance 
record into the Grafonola. Back go the 
rugs in a jiffy. And you're off. 


After that you can dance to your heart's 
delight with never 














The Columbia Non-Set Automatic Stop, found 
in Columbia Grafonolas exclusively, is the only 
automatic stop that requires absolutely no setting. 

You simply place the tone arm needle on the 


a thought of stopping the record. and the Grafonola stops itself just as the 
motor when the end of a record is reached. last strains die away. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Columbia Grafonolas , 
Standard Models up to $300 
Period Designs up to $2100 
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that they had in about me last fall. It says: 


ve Hoosier CLEANS UP IN WALL STREET. Employees of the brokerage firm of H. L. 
| Krasue & Co. are authority for the statement that a wealthy Indiana speculator made 
_ one of the biggest killings of the year in the Street yesterday afternoon. No very 
_ definite information was obtainable, as the Westerner’s name was known to only one 
| of the firm’s employees, Francis Griffin, and he was unable to recall it last night. 


y You’d think I wasa millionaire and that I’d made a sucker out of Morgan or some- 
| thing, but it’s only akid, see? If they’d of printed the true story they wouldn’t of had 


—— 


| f no room left for that day’s selections at Pimlico, and God knows that would of been fatal. 
| * 


[ise is just a clipping from one of the New York papers; a little kidding piece 


_ No, no, it’s a long story. 
. Allright, if you got time. But I’ll have to go way back to the beginning, and if you 
a sick of it let me know. 


qm 


VV ELL, the war wound up in the fall of 1918. The only member of my family that 
was killed in it was my wife’s stepfather. He died of grief when it ended with him 
two hundred thousand dollars ahead. I immediately had a black bandage sewed round 
" my left funny bone, but when they read us the will I felt all right again and tore it off. 
Our share was seventy-five thousand dollars. This was after we had paid for the inher- 
itance tax and the amusement stamps on a horseless funeral. 7 


| 
| 
f 
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Two Other Gals Come in That Made My Team Look Like They Was Dressed for a Sleigh Ride With Doc Cook 


My young sister-in-law, Katie, dragged down another seventy-five thousand dollars 
and the rest went to the old bird that had been foreman in papa’s factory. This old 
geezer had been starving to death for twenty years on the wages my stepfather-in-law 
had give him, and the rest of us didn’t make no holler when his name was read off for 
a small chunk, especially as he didn’t have no teeth left to enjoy it with. 

I could of had this old foreman’s share, maybe, if I’d of took advantage of the offer 
“father” made me just before his daughter and I was married. I was over in Niles, 
Michigan, where they lived, and he insisted on me seeing his factory, which meant 
smelling it too. At that time I was knocking out about eighteen hundred dollars per 
annum selling cigars out of South Bend, and the old man said he would start me in 
with him at only about a fifty per cent cut, but we would also have the privilege of 
living with him and my wife’s kid sister. 

“They’s a lot to be learnt about this business,’ he says, ‘‘but if you would put your 
mind on it you might work up to manager. Who knows?” 

““My nose knows,” I said, and that ended it. 

The old man had lose some jack and went into debt a good many years ago, and 
for a long wile before the war begin about all as he was able to do was support himself 
and the two gals and pay off a part of what he owed. When the war broke loose and 
leather went up to hell and gone I and my wife thought he would get prosperous, but 
before this country went in his business went on about the same as usual. 
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“T don’t know how they do it,” he would say. “Other 
leather men is getting rich on contracts with the Allies, but 
I can’t land a one.” 

I guess he was trying to sell razor strops to Russia. 

Even after we got into it and he begin to clean up, with 
the factory running day and night, all as we knew was that 
he had contracts with the U. S. Government, but he never 
confided in us what special stuff he was turning out. For 
all as we knew, it may of been medals for the ground navy. 

Anyway, he must of been hitting a fast clip when the 
armistice come and ended the war for everybody but 
Congress! It’s a cinch he wasn’t amongst those arrested 
for celebrating too loud on the night of November 11, a 
year ago. On the contrary they tell me that when the big 
news hit Niles the old bird had a stroke that he didn’t 
never recover from, and though my wife and Katie hung 
round the bedside day after day in the hopes he would tell 
how much he was going to leave he was keeping his fiscal 
secrets for Oliver Lodge or somebody, and it wasn’t till we 
seen the will that we knew we wouldn’t have to work no 
more, which is pretty fair consolation even for the loss of a 
stepfather-in-law that ran a perfume mill. 

“Just think,” said my wife, “after all his financial 
troubles, papa died a rich man!” 

“Yes,” I said to myself, ‘‘and a patriot. His only regret 
was that he just had one year to sell leather to his country.” 


II 


F THE old codger had of only been half as fast a sales- 

man as his two daughters this clipping would of been 
right when it called me a wealthy Hoosier. It wasn’t two 
weeks after we seen the will when the gals had disposed of 
the odor factory and the old home in Niles, Michigan. 
Katie, it seemed, had to come over to South Bend and live 
with us. That was agreeable to me, as I figured that if two 
could live on eighteen hundred dollars a year three could 
struggle along some way on the income off one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. 





Only for me, though, Ella and Sister Kate would of shot 
the whole wad into a checking account so as the bank could 
enjoy it wile it lasted. I argued and fought and finally 
persuaded them to keep five thousand apiece for pin 
money and stick the rest into bonds. 

The next thing they done was run over to Chi and buy 
all the party dresses that was vacant. Then they come 
back to South Bend and wished somebody would give a 
party. But between you and I the people we’d always ran 
round with was birds that was ready for bed as soon as 
they got home from the first show, and even though it had 
been printed in the News-Times that we had fell heir to a 
lot of jack we didn’t have to hire no extra clerical help to 
tend to invitations received from the demi-Monday. 

Finally Ella said we would start something ourselves. 
So she got a lot of invitations printed and sent them to all 
our friends that could read and hired a cater and a three- 
piece orchestra and everything, and made me buy a dress 
suit. 

Well, the big night arrived and everybody come that 
had somebody to leave their baby with. The hosts wore 
evening clothes and the rest of the merrymakers prepared 
for the occasion with a shine or a clean collar. At first the 
cat had everybody’s tongue, but when we set down to eat 
some of the men folks begun to get comical. For instance, 
they would say to my wife or Katie, ‘‘Ain’t you afraid 
you'll catch cold?” And they’d say to me, “I didn’t know 
you was a waiter at the Oliver.” Before the fish course 
everybody was in a fair way to get the giggles. 

After supper the musicians come and hid behind a 
geranium and played a jazz. The entire party set out the 
first dance. The second was a solo between Kate and IIe 
and I had the third with my wife. Then Kate and the 
Mrs. had one together, wile I tried holds with a lady named 
Mrs. Eckhart, who seemed to think that somebody had ast 
her to stand for a time exposure. The men folks had all 
drifted over behind the plant to watch the drummer, but 
after the stalemate between Mrs. Eckhart and I I grabbed 





her husband and took him out in the kitchen and showed 
him a bottle of bourbon that I’d been saving for myself, in 
the hopes it would loosen him up. I told him it was my 
last bottle, but he must of thought I said it was the last 
bottle in the world. Anyway, when he got through they 
was international prohibition. 

We went back in the ballroom and sure enough he ast 
Katie to dance. But he hadn’t no sooner than win one 
fall when his wife challenged him to take her home and 
that started the epidemic that emptied the house of every- 
body but the orchestra and us. The orchestra had been 
hired to stay till midnight, which was still two hours and 
a half distance, so I invited both the gals to dance with me 
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at once, but it seems like they was surfeited with that | 


sport and wanted to cry a little. Well, the musicians had 
ran out of blues, so I chased them home. 
“Some party!” I said, and the two girls give me a dirty 
look like it was my fault or something. : 
So we all went to bed and the ladies beat me to it on 
account of being so near ready. 


IV 


ELL, they wasn’t no return engagements even hinted 
at and the only other times all winter when the gals 


had a chance to dress up was when some secondhand com- | 
pany would come to town with a show and I’d have to buy * 


a box. We couldn’t ask nobody to go with us on account 
of not having no friends that you could depend on to not 
come in their stocking feet. 

Finally it was summer and the Mrs. said she wanted to 
get out of town. 

“We've got to be fair to Kate,” she said. 

“We don’t know no young unmarried people in South 
Bend and it’s no fun for a girl to run round with her sister 
and brother-in-law. Maybe if we’d go to some resort 
somewheres we might get acquainted with people that 
could show her a good time.” 

(Continued on Page 54) 





“You Could of Went to Any Cut:Rate Drug Store and Wrapped Yourselves Up Just as Warm in Thirty:Two Cents’ Worth of Adhesive Tape"’ 
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| For two or three days thereafter it took a 


| 





down. A press mostly inspired by govern- 
_ ment agencies not in sympathy with Wilson 
plucked the feathers from his wings in gross 
and in detail. By the time he left Europe 


; 


| when the Senate began its attack on the 


) 


During the period between the cessation of 


Burope he was easily the most popular 


| groups, the intrigues of governments; even 
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Europe has fluctuated like the barome- 

ter on an April day. During most of 
the note-writing period it almost knocked 
the bottom out of the bulb. When we de- 
elared war it began to rise. It was near the 
top when, on the eve of the Armistice, the 
Germans addressed their proposal to him, 
not to the commanders of the Allied armies. 


Ts popularity of President Wilson in 


chilly drop. It rose again somewhat when 
he put the whole question up to Foch. 


hostilities and the peace conference it went 
steadily upward. When he arrived in 


man in the world. Then the mercury went 


only the old-fashioned liberals were wholly 
for Wilson. The barometer rose a little 


League of Nations. 

All of which points up the position held 
in European thought by another citizen no 
less American than Wilson and scarcely less 
a factor in world affairs since 1914—Herbert 
Hoover. For five years this young man sat 
in on the European game, his hand growing 
stronger, his stake larger. No less than 
Wilson he went up against the selfishness of 


more than Wilson he fought them blind. 
Fate and the movement of the times en- 
dowed him with the most unpopular kind of 
job a man could hold in the war. Food con- 
trol, they used to say, brought out the worst 
features in human nature. In every Euro- 
pean country aman accepted that job as a 
patriotic duty, quite understanding that it 
meant the death of personal ambition. But 
Hoover 

To say that he is popular in Europe 
would be perhaps to choose the wrong word. 
He has worked rather quietly, with none of 
the trappings that surround one who calls 
himself a statesman. He has never been 
hoisted on a pedestal, a target for both 
bouquets and eggs. Of his personality 
Europe, outside of government circles, knows 
very little. What they do know is his 
work; and that is labeled with his name. 
It is now, next to President Wilson’s, the 
best-known American name. The man they 
know not; unlike the ordinary politician he has not im- 
pressed his personality upon his work. And the exact 
word for his position in the popular mind of Europe is not 
“nopularity” but “confidence.” Peasant and laborer 
and small shopkeeper have the dim feeling that this Amer- 
ican Hoover is some disinterested benevolent force, able to 
perform miracles of efficiency. A head waiter at Amiens 
leaned against my table the other morning and talked 
about conditions in his devastated home town. He was a 
kicker, that man. According to him nothing about re- 
construction was going right. 





es 


Prospecting in China 


“AH, IF we could only get some American organization 
into this work!” he sighed. “If we could borrow 
your Monsieur Hoover!”’ 

In a certain part of the official class the opinion is 
different but, rightly understood, just as flattering. In- 
cluded in that class are gentlemen whom Hoover has fought 
tooth and nail. He has messed up their subtle intrigues to 
extend spheres of influence, ruined their shortsighted 
plots to starve a beaten enemy. They should hate him; 
and indeed the thought of him does irritate them a little. 
But their main emotion, as expressed to me, is admiration 
for his extraordinary powers of organization and negotia- 


tion, his long sight on economic questions. 


Yet if to-night in Paris, London or Rome you threw 
upon a cinema screen uncaptioned pictures of Wilson and 
Pershing they would be more or less applauded accord- 
ing to locality; while if you showed an uncaptioned picture 
of Hoover there would be silence—simply because not two 
persons in the audience would know who it was. The man 
appears in European imagination without form or feature, 
an intellectual embodiment of benevolent efficiency. Still, 
in spite of this haziness about his personality, the feeling 
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for him in certain quarters is almost emotional. A head 
man in one of the new nations was discussing the other 


day with an American his own chances for president of his 


republic, 

“T’m very confident,” he said. ‘‘I think the only man 
who could beat me with our people is your Hoover!” 

The whole story of Hoover’s work in Europe cannot be 
written so close to the event. Like the rest of the story of 
the war, it must await the revelation of time. As I sit 
down to sketch’ it now I have the feeling that it is essen- 
tially romantic. You would never call’ Hoover himself 
romantic should you meet him—this quiet, grave, thought- 
ful person with his talent for. self-effacement> and_ his 
genuine kindliness. But life is always playing such tricks, 
making kings’out of born clerks, poets out of born stock- 
brokers. Round this man,‘educated in the exact sciences, a 
thinker and planner first, a man of action afterward, the 
war wove romance on a gigantic scale, ren | 

Every other figure made prominent by the war was 
known to the general public in 1914. But I doubt if, before 
Germany invaded Belgium, Herbert Hoover had even 
been interviewed for.publication. That is another curiosity 
of his career; for he did not spring from obscurity at all. 
Since he was thirty years old Hoover had been a leading 
figure in his somewhat closed and exclusive profession of 
mining engineer. By 1914, in which year he reached the 
age of forty, he was a considerable factor in the business 
of the whole world. 

Indeed when Hoover drifted into London at the age of 
twenty-nine or so he was not quite unknown to the great 
of his profession. He was scarcely two years out of 
Stanford University when he made his beginning in Aus- 
tralia as a fifth assistant mining engineer. Two years after 
that he branched out for himself. Australian engineers in 
London, looking back twenty years, remember that the 
mine he chose to organize for production, and for which he 








raised capital, is the only property in 
its region that is still paying; yet when 
he first put this proposition it was looked 
upon almost as a speculation. Within 
a year or so it was doing so well that Hoover 
acquired in this remote neck of the woods 
a fine reputation for judgment and tech- 
nical ability. So he wassent to China in 
order that he might look over the unde- 
veloped mineral resources of that unworked 
empire. The Boxer trouble broke in his face 
and wiped him out. When the Allies restored 
something like order he had nothing but 
certain concessions, valuable if they could 
be worked. He went to London, mining 
center for the world. The conservative gray- 
heads of the city were skeptical. Oh, yes, 
the mineral was there, the labor was there— 
but what about political conditions? In 
dealing with China you were dealing with a 
very uncertain future. Here Hoover showed 
two of those qualities that have made him 
eminent—his farseeing, sound judgment 
and his quiet persuasiveness. ‘‘ That smooth- 
faced boy,” said one of his old associates in 
the city, ‘‘showed us that China could not 
go back. He knew the human values in 
the situation as well as he knew the ore 
bodies. Whenever we made an objection he 
had an answer which convinced us all.” 
Hoover returned to China with a junior 
partnership in an old-established firm; and 
the stockholders never had reason to regret 
that venture. 


Al Life of Adventure 


OOVER’S next step was 2 certain piece 

of quixotic honesty. A trusted secre- 
tary [who was also a partner was suddenly 
discovered in a gigantic series of frauds. He 
had been issuing and selling to his own profit 
the stocks of this concern and of its subsid- 
iaries. This is said to be one of the largest 
defalcations in the history of business. 

Circumstances so fell that Hoover must 
decide for the company what to do. He was 
in no way bound by the law to make good; 
yet in the face of impending ruin he de- 
cided to do just that. In two or three years, 
during which crisis followed crisis, the firm 
paid back every cent and still pulled through. 
Firmly established now, he began to branch 
out. More and more the mining world be- 
gan to know him as an unassuming person 
of an almost uncanny foresight. 

T doubt if Hoover will ever talk enough about himself 

to give anyone the material for a complete biography; 
but here are some scattered facts: Before he was forty he 
had explored interior China for metals, penetrating to places 
that had never seen a white face before. He had been 
wrecked on the China coast. He had served a machine 
gun in'the Siege of Tientsin. He had suppressed riots among 
Chinese coolie gangs; he had stood for a whole night be- 
tween these same workmen and the wrath of a German 
strafing party. He had trekked the veldt of South Africa, 
ridden the bush of Australia, traveled by droshky over the 
steppes of Siberia. Indeed the Muscovite Empire absorbed 
most of his main energies for two or three years—a propo- 
sition of opening up some iron properties which afterward 
grew. into managing a principality. In the course of that 
job he was witness to an extraordinary gang murder and 
found himself tangled among the tragedies and comedies 
of the abortive first revolution. He had investigated in 
Asia Minor the old jewel mines of the Pharaohs, in the 
Alps the old iron mines of the Roman emperors. He had 
lain’ for weeks delirious with malarial fever somewhere in 
Burma. 
‘ His life, however, was not all wandering in far places. 
The other capitals of the world were almost as familiar to 
him as London. He was a figure in Shanghai, in Berlin, in 
Melbourne, in New York, in San Francisco. He must have 
traveled a dozen times by P. & O. liner between London 
and Australia. On these long trips he always took a 
secretary and a trunkful of papers, working all the way, 
rapidly transacting business by cable when the vessel 
touched at Suez or one of the Indian ports. 

By this time he had standardized his roving life, as he 
standardized the machinery of his companies. To judge 
from appearances, his acquaintances would say that he 
had worn that same double-breasted blue suit, the trousers 
(Continued on Page 70) 
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Chinatown ain’t what she used to 
be before the fire. 
—Monte Grifter Mahoney. 


RIFTER MAHONEY, 
G the San Francisco 
guide, will show youa 
joss house in Chinatown 
where the priest, who is a 
duck merchant during the 
day, pays eight hundred 
dollars a year for his priestly 
privileges. Mahoney will 
then lead you through a 
dark alley where you have 
to stoop low to avoid hit- 
ting areal-estatesign. You 
come out at the entrance 
to the Chinese musician’s 
cellar. The musician plays 
There’ll be a Hot Time jin 
the Old Town To-night on 
a flute, and it is rotten 
music, but you forget the 
music when he smiles. 
Five minutes later Ma- 
honey’s chilblains begin to 
itch. ‘“‘That’s all there is to 
see,”’ he says as he pockets 
your dollar. ‘“‘Chinatown 
ain’t what she used to be be- 
fore the fire. Good night.” 


Sun Kee was born in the 
Palace of the Six Lilies be- 
side West Lake up from 
Hang-chau. Two hours 
after Sun Kee was born the 
prince of the palace died. 
The dissolution of .the 
prince’s ‘household was ac- 
complished through the 
years. When Sun. Kee was 
ten years old he’sensed the 
dust and decay about him. 
Carrying a white pigeon in 
its cage and a dwarfed pine 
tree of delightful curves, he 
fled down the Road of 
Dawning Spring past .the 
Three Silver Pools.. He 
skirted Willow Bay, where 
eagles are heard. 

At the Bridge of Late 
Snow he stopped for a 
moment listening to the 
evening bell of South 
Mountain. Presently he 
and his pine tree and his white pigeon were in Hang- 
chau. He voyaged the canal to Shanghai, earning his 
rice at the sweeps of an obstinate houseboat whose 
reluctant hull came to rest near the goldsmith’s shop beside 
the crooked bridge that leads to the Mandarin’s Tea 
House. At the bird market he sold the white: pigeon 
for twelve cents.: He gorged heartily on rice, which he 
bought for half a cent, and upon the gratifying flesh of a 
pig, which cost him two cents. 

For a little while he lived peacefully, enjoying the 
beauty of the curves of his pine tree, and then one day 
he found himself meshed in the net of demand which the 
labor boss from one of the steamers had cast into the 
China sea of human energy. : 

“Whither are we bound?” he asked a coolie beside him 
when the ship was at sea. 

“Eastward,” his companion replied, ‘‘to the continent 
from whence come missionaries.” 

That night Sun Kee gazed long at the curves of his 
dwarfed pine tree. 

“Tam but a fleck of froth on the face of the’sea of life,” 
he reflected. “I shall drift with the currents of the sea, 
nor offer resistance to the winds of chance, for I believe 
the scheme is good.’” : 

In San Francisco, along the lane where Grant Avenue 
is Chinatown, three or four top-heavy taxicabs will be 
moored at evening. Farther up the street two or three 
black touring cars with curtains down stand by the curb 
throughout the night. The one-horse cab which was 
formerly piloted by its owner and proprietor, Lingo Riley, 
is no more. 

Riley’s nickname is derived from the fact that he has 
lived in Chinatown many years and that he speaks English 
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“He Ain’t No Woman, He’s a Man,” Riley Broke In 


fluently in spite of the fact that he is Irish. He believes 
himself to be a widower, but he is not sure about this. He 
is right, however, in his assumption, as you shall pres- 
ently‘ see, 


Sun Kee avoided the annoying business of talking to 
immigration inspectors at Angel Island by the simple 
expedient of trading clothes and names with a young 
Chinaman who longed to return to the land of his father’s 
grave. In San Francisco for a little while he was a financial 
failure, eating irregularly on the strength of odd jobs 
thrown to him by his countrymen along Dupont Street. 
He discovered’a mine of horned toads on the slope of 
Telegraph Hill one day and for a little while waxed rich 
in his traffic with the apothecary shops of Chinatown. 

When he was twelve years old he settled in the regular 
business’ of supplying carp to Yip Gee, the fish merchant. 
These carp he caught in the stretches of Suisun Bay. He 
would float with the tide through Carquinez Strait, skirt- 
ing San Pablo Point to Angel Island. At Angel Island it 
was necessary for him to begin rowing with all his strength 
to keep from being swept through the Golden Gate. A 
woman’s hat- blown overboard from an Oakland ferry 
changed the course of his life. He rescued the hat and 
sold it for six dollars to-a Chinatown merchant, whose wife 
had western ideas and a streak of vanity. 

On thé window of a little store next to the jewelry shop 
owned by Hop Yee there one day blossomed a sign— 
“Sun Kee Man Hats Woman Hats Cheap.” Two or three 
days each week Sun Kee voyaged diligently from Rincon 
Point to Goat Island and from Goat Island to the Oakland 
Mole. On days when the wind was blowing strongly the 
bottom of his skiff would be covered thick with rescued 
hats which would presently be dried out and added to the 
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stock on the shelves of the 
little store adjoining the 
jewelry shop. 

When Sun Kee was 
twenty years old he sold his 
hat shop for six thousand 
dollars. With half of this 
money he bought an in-| 
terest in the jewelry shop| 
next door to the hat store. | 
All of these transactions) 
required considerable scur-| 
rying about to offices where} 
lawyers wrote tedious words 
on white paper and to great 
stone buildings where lan-| 
guid fat clerks consulted 
heavy books and smoked| 
cigars. On these voyages | 
into the sea of business Sun) 
Kee employed his friend 
Lingo Riley, whose one- 
horse cab stood regularly | 
in front of the jewelry shop. 

After a year, in which the | 
tourist trade in jade and 
carved soapstone and soft 
Chinese gold had been ex- 
ceptionally good, Sun Kee’s 
partner ate so much deli- 
cate pork that all the 
powdered beetles, roasted | 
horned toads and all the| 
dried spiders in three| 
apothecary shops could do | 
nothing for him. On the 
night of the Rice Moon his 
spirit left its grunting resi- 
dence and winged its way 
upward to, celestial skies 
through a fog almost as 
dense as the atmosphere of 
the closed room in which 
Sun Kee mourned for the 
associate whose death made 
him proprietor. of the jew- 
elry shop. 

On the following day Sun 
Kee spoke with his friend 
Lingo Riley. 

“You bring look-see 
woman here. Mebbe she 
buy gold. Mebbe she buy 
jade. She buy, I pay you.” 

“T got you,” Lingo Riley 
replied. 

Thereafter the tourist 
victims who elected to in- 
spect Chinatown in Lingo Riley’s one-horse hack were 
invariably advised to buy their jade and Chinese gold at 
the shop kept by Sun Kee, 


In the- fertile soil of mutual appreciation the deep 
exploring roots of friendship between Sun Kee and Lingo 
Riley extended with the lengthening years. To Sun Kee 
one day his friend confided that the flame of love for a 
woman burned strong within his Irish heart. 

“T have eight thousand dollars in the bank and for the 
half of it I can get mea house against the hill all fitted up | 
with chairs and china and all the junk a woman means 
when she says home.’ 

“And the object of your love?” Sun Kee questioned. 
“Is she worthy of your illustrious attention?” 

“The hands of me are not fit to touch the laces of her 
little shoes.” ’ 

On the day that Lingo Riley was married Sun Kee 
brought to his friend’s house five rich gifts of carved jade | 
mounted in soft gold—two necklaces, two rings and a four- 
inch statue of Milo Fo set upon a pedestal of gold whose 
exquisite workmanship knew no equal east of the treasure 
room of the palace in the City of Heaven. 

“These unworthy things,” said Sun Kee to the bride, 
“are but poor expressions of my friendship for your 
illustrious husband and his house.”’ 

The red-headed bride smiled at him. ; 

“Much obliged, Mr. Sun,” she said. “Is that real gold? 
Set them on the table. I like opals better than jade.” 

“A fine way to thank my friend for his gifts,” thought 
Lingo Riley, but he did not voice his sentiment. 

Six weeks later he changed his mind about his fingers 
being fit for the business of tying the laces of his lady’s 
shoes. Love’s young dream having burned to a cinder | 
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with a panful of biscuits, the young husband ventured to 
suggest that a little more attention to the contents of the 
oven might benefit all concerned. Mrs. Riley, shuffling 
about in a kimono and a pair of sloppy slippers, cast at 
her mate’s head the first thing that came to her hand. 
It was her left shoe, the laces of which her husband had 
considered himself unfit to tie. 

Sun Kee was quick to see his friend’s unhappiness, and 
with the passage of the weeks he sensed the sorry tale of 
the losing domestic campaign in which his friend was 
engaged. 

“I, too, am about to take unto myself a bride,”’ he said. 
“Perhaps in one year, perhaps in two. Who can tell? 
She is in her father’s house in China. Her father tells me 
that her beauty is one with the radiance of the skies.” 

Lingo Riley looked sideways at his friend. He spoke 
slowly. 

“Take it easy,” he said. ‘You never can tell about 
these things. Sometimes I think that a single man has 
the luck.” 

Sun Kee smiled quickly. 

“Love is a lottery,” he said, “in which the winner is 
bound to lose unless he draws first prize.” 

Lingo Riley left his friend and returned to his home, 
where he received a poorly cooked supper and a blast of 
language from his wife which left him scorched and squirm- 
ing in the depths of his evening paper. 

“Me driftin’ round town lookin’ like a last year’s bird’s 
nest without money enough to buy half the clothes I had 
when I was single and runnin’ the switchboard at the 
hotel!” 

Lingo Riley reached into his pocket. 

“Here is fourteen dollars,’’ he said. ‘‘We have one hun- 
dred and eighty dollars in the savings bank. Take the 
pass book to-morrow and get it all.” 

He dived back into the shelter of his newspaper. 


In a room opening from his shop Sun Kee sat at a table, 
He clapped his hands and an instant later a servant ap- 
peared. 


“Go down the street and say to the old man who writes 
letters that I wish him to come to this room.” 

A few minutes later the writer of letters was ushered 
into the room. Sun Kee greeted him. 

“Be seated at this table,” he said. “I regret that I 
should have to trouble you in the matter of my unworthy 
correspondence, but in my youth my education was in 
fields apart from books and writing.” 

The old man spread his paraphernalia upon the table 
top before him. 

“T wish you to write to the father of the bride of my 
selection,” Sun Kee said. ‘Say to him that the bearer of 
this letter is a trusted apprentice in my shop and that my 
instructions will be given verbally by the young man who 
carries this letter to him.” 

The old man finished with his brushes and his rows of 
writing and presently the letter was sealed. 

““ And now another one,” Sun Kee directed. “This is to 
a lily-foot girl whose beauty is the light of a single star in 
the purple bow] of night. Say to her: ‘Unbind your feet,’”’ 
he dictated. ‘‘‘ Walk with flat feet. Into the house of your 
father from me there comes an envoy. The laws of these 
cities will not permit a woman of your race to enter their 
forbidden walls. Preserve carefully the papers that are 
handed to you and the passports that permit a returning to 
this country. I know thee not, nor have I looked upon thy 
face, but in this empire you will be my equal instead of the 
dust beneath my feet as custom imposes in the country of 
my birth. Come unto me. My house awaits its mistress. 
Without the impulse of thy love my heart is stilled.’”’ 


On a day in May Lingo Riley breakfasted hastily at his 
house. In a battle of words with his wife which followed 
breakfast he fought a poor second. 

‘“What I need is to get away from this woman and rest 
up,” he reflected. 

He hitched up the one-horse hack soon after breakfast, 
much to the surprise of his four-legged associate, who had 
become accustomed to bankers’ hours. He drove to Grant 
Avenue and after a little while he left the hack standing 


beside the curb in front of Sun Kee’s jewelry shop. He 
walked down Grant Avenue to Geary Street, where he 
boarded a street car which carried him presently to 
Lincoln Park. He wandered through the park and flopped 
down in the lee of a sand dune which breaks down the 
slope from the sixteenth hole of the golf course. For an 
hour he lay with his hat over his eyes gazing at the heavy 
red cliffs against which beat the waters of the Golden Gate. 

““You’ve been there a long time,’”’ he said half aloud to 
the solid brown hills which lay before him. ‘‘You’ll be 
there a long time yet. Money nor women nor nothing 
don’t worry you.” 

After a while from the hills about him and the wide 
waters which stretched away to the west there distilled in 
his heart the substantial essence of the tranquil earth. He 
dug his fingers deep into the sand beside him. 

“Good old dirt,’”’ he said. ‘‘ Mebbe it’s my fault. Mebbe 
it’s natural with women to be bughouse and queer.” 

His eyes roved seaward. In the sky to the west a cloud 
of gray smoke drifted from the funnels of a liner heading 
into the Gate. 

“The China mail,” Riley said. ‘‘That will be the Tenyo 
Maru—a day ahead of her schedule. Here’s where I get 
considerable rustlin’ round and considerable silver.” 

He got to his feet and hurried downtown. Sun Kee 
greeted him in front of the jewelry shop. 

“Your horse has learned to eat dried fish. I found a boy 
feeding him sprats a little while ago.” 

Lingo Riley patted his horse’s head and climbed to the 
driver’s seat of the hack. 

“‘He’s the high-tonedest animal in town. It wouldn’t 
surprise me to see him eating ham an’ eggs before long.” 

He drove away. Hardly had he disappeared when word 
came to Sun Kee that the Tenyo Maru was entering the 
harbor. 

“Go at once to the dock,” he said to one of his assistants 
in his shop, ‘‘and tell my friend Lingo Riley, who drives 
the black carriage drawn by one horse, that I wish to see 
him at once.” 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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R. URIAH CLESBY, comfortable in smok- 

Mi ing jacket and slippers, sat before an open 

grate fire of glowing anthracite and called 

for his pipe and morning paper. His daughter Mil- 

dred, dropping 

her work with her 

potted plants in 

the sun room, 

brought them to 
him. 

“Thank you, 
my dear, thank 
you,’” murmured 
Mr. Clesby. . He 
let an approving 
glance rest upon 
the pleasing fig- 
ure of the young 
lady. ‘“‘How nice 
you are looking 
this morning, 
Mildred! Is that 
a new gown you 
are wearing?” 

“Oh, dear no, 
papa!’’ she re- 
plied, laughing. 
“oP 7s 0a eet 
worked over. 
Why, I’ve had it 
three or four 
years.’ And she 
went back to her 
potted plants. 

Mr. Clesby 
lighted his pipe 
and picked up 
his paper. With- 
outaglanceatthe 
front page, which 
was black with 
seare headlines 
and choked with 
cablegrams from 
the battle fronts 
in Europe, he 
opened the Times, 
not at the market 
page, not at the 
sporting page or 
at the editorial 
page, but at the 
double page that 
bore the heading 
Classified Adver- 
tisements. 

His daughter, 
coming back to 
the room just at 
that moment to get her scissors that lay on the mantelpiece 
and seeing him folding the sheets back, smiled. 

“Business as usual, I see, papa,” she said gayly. 

“ Always, my dear, always!” returned Mr. Clesby with 
achuckle. ‘‘ Business first, business second, business third.”’ 

He searched for and found the column headed Houses 
And Lots For Sale, which he read through carefully, item 
by item. Next he read over the column titled Real Estate 
Wanted. Then he read Suburban Property For Sale. The 
column Wanted To Rent followed that. He glanced 
through Business Opportunities. His eyes ran hurriedly 
down Miscellaneous For Sale and came to Wanted Mis- 
cellaneous. 

Mr. Uriah Clesby was a business man, a buyer and a 
seller. He was ever ready to purchase a piece of property, 
provided it was offered at an attractive figure. He was 
ever ready to sell a piece of property—at a profit. He 
wouldn’t refuse to take on a little commercial enterprise 
if he could be reasonably certain that it could be turned 
over to advantage. He had houses to rent too—many of 
them. Mr. Clesby would buy or sell or swap or rent. A 
clever trafficker was Mr. Clesby. 

Though he would rather that the figures of his deals did 
not run under a thousand dollars each, he was not averse 
to making a small trade; and though he preferred to trade 
in real estate, he wouldn’t hesitate to buy or sell an auto- 
mobile, a grandfather’s clock, a diamond ring or a mule— 
if the profit was there. Money was money with Mr. 
Clesby. He was a business man. 

And so when he would begin his business day by opening 
the Times at the pages of classified advertisements, as he 
invariably did, and reading there the offerings in houses 
and lots and business buildings and farms and stores and 
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“You Will Have to Wait for the Remainder of the Yarn, My Dear, Until I Have Looked Over My Mailt”’ 


factories, he never failed to go over the Miscellaneous For 
Sale and the Wanted Miscellaneous columns. You never 
could tell, he would say to his daughter Mildred, when 
somebody would have something to sell at a sacrifice, and 
you never could tell when somebody would want to buy 
something at the owner’s figure. 

This morning he was halfway through the Wanted 
Miscellaneous column when his eye stopped at one item 
and remained fixed thereon. He read the item twice. He 
glanced through the remainder of the column and returned 
to the item that had attracted him. He read it through 
again. He puffed slowly on his pipe and mused. He 
scratched his chin, straightened his eyeglasses and read 
the item once more. Then he twisted about in his chair, 
looked toward the sun room and called to his daughter: 

“Mildred, will you please step here a minute?” 

The girl came hurrying in. 

“What is it, papa?” she asked. 

“Read this item here, will you? Read it out loud,’’ he 
said. “It sounds so absurd to me, so utterly ridiculous, 
that I begin to doubt if I am really seeing the words 
I think I see.” 

She took the paper and began reading the item that was 
pointed out to her by a pudgy finger: 


“WANTED TO Buy: A bobtailed black cat with a black tongue. Cat or 
kitten, male or female. Needed in executing a will. Call on or address 
R.S. R., 697 Wilmot Building.” 


“Well, that’s just the way I read the thing, but I could 
hardly believe my eyes,” said Mr. Clesby. “It’s a queer 
one, isn’t it?”’ 

“Very strange indeed,” replied Mildred. ‘I wonder 
what it is.” She laid down the paper and stepped over to 
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the window. ‘‘There’s an auto stopping in front, | 
papa. Why it’s Fred Markley!’’ she exclaimed. 

“Fred Markley!” repeated Mr. Clesby. ‘“‘What’s | 
Fred Markley coming here for at this time of day? 
He spent all of 
last evening here, 
didn’t he?” 

“Yess bute l 
suppose he forgot | 
something and is 
coming for that.” 
And Mildred 
went to the door. 

“Forgot my 
fountain pen,’’ 
laughed Fred 
Markley, breez- 
inginto theroom. 
“Good morning, 
Mr. Clesby. Fine - 
winter morning, 
isn’t it?” 

“Umph!”’ Mr. 
Clesby grunted, 
taking up his | 
paper again and | 
now turning to | 
the front page. | 

“T couldn’t get 
through the day 
without that 
pen,’’ went on 
young Markley. 
“Tt’stheonly pen | 
Icanwritelegibly | 
with. Why, I’d 
lose my job if it 
wasn’t for that 
pen! Joe Brown- 
lee picked me up 
on his way down- 
town. Lucky for 
me, too, or I’d 
been late to work. 
Well, I must go. 
There’s my pen 
on the tablewhere 
I laid it last 
night.” 

“Look here, 
Markley,” said 
Mr. Clesby, sit- 
ting up in his 
chair, throwing 
down his paper 
and frowning just 
a trifle. “‘Are you 
taking seriously 
the ultimatum I 
delivered to you a month agoor are you regarding it lightly? 
If the latter you are making a mistake. I meant every word 
Isaid. And I’m going to repeat to you what I then said, for 
I am convinced you have either forgotten my words or you 
are thinking I was joking with you. Now then, if you are | 
not able to show me five thousand dollars in cash, your 
own money, by the first day in March, when the three- 
month period I allowed you ends, you must stop coming to 
this house and you must cease paying attention to my | 
daughter. ‘Do you understand me?”’ 

“Yes, sir, I understand clearly,” answered Markley. 
““And believe me, Mr. Clesby, I am giving my most 
serious consideration to your conditions.” 

“Well, a month has passed.” 

“Yes, I know that, but two months remain and almost | 
anything could happen in two months, Mr. Clesby.” 

““ Umph!”’ 

“T might find it difficult—yes, absolutely impossible to 
meet conditions such as you have put up to me had they 
been given by someone more exacting than you are, but 
since you have agreed with me that everything is fair in 
love and war s 

“‘And in business,” interrupted Mr. Clesby. ‘‘Business 
is war.”’ 

“‘And in business,” went on Markley, smiling. ‘‘I say, 
your allowing me to go into this—this contest in this 
way—everything fair in love and war and business, you 
know—why, my goal does not seem so impossible of attain- | 
ment after all.” | 

. 
} 





“ Umph ! 9 

“But I must be trotting along. Joe is waiting out there. 
Bank opens at nine. Good-by, Mr. Clesby.” 

“Umph!”’ 
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Mildred, who had left the room when her father began 
to speak, was at the door to open it for the caller. A sound 
of laughter and a murmur of voices came to Mr. Clesby. 

“He’s altogether too fresh to suit me!” he muttered. 
A bank clerk! Getting a hundred a month and having 
the nerve to come horning in here wanting to marry my 
daughter, who will have a million some day!”” He snorted 
his disgust and anger and returned to his paper. 

It was eleven o’clock when he left the house. From the 
ear that carried him downtown he went straight to Room 
697 in the Wilmot Building. Chalked on the door in blue 
letters he read, Robert S. Rawlings, Attorney at Law. 
He opened the door and walked in. 

A young man sat before a desk reading what appeared 
to be a voluminous legal document. On one side of the 
room stood a battered bookcase in which were a few sheep- 
bound volumes. There was a small stand on which stood 
a typewriter. There were two chairs, old and disreputable 
in looks. The floor was bare. It was a poorly furnished 
office. The young man looked up from his reading. 

‘Are you R. S. R., who had an advertisement in this 
morning’s Times regarding a black cat?” Mr. Clesby 
inquired. 

“Yes, sir. Exactly! Iam Robert S. Rawlings—R. S. R. 
for short. I advertised for a bobtailed black cat with a 
black tongue. You don’t, now, happen to have such an 
animal, do you?” 

“Well, no—that is, not exactly. But I think I know 
where ——” 

“What? You do? Well, by Jove, I never would have 
thought it! It was a chance in a million! What luck!” 
cried the young man, throwing down the document he had 
been reading and whirling his chair about. “‘Take a seat, 
take a seat, sir, and let us get down to brass buttons! 
Excuse the cyclonic appearance of things here—I have 
been located over in the Firestone Building and we had a 
fire there last week. Office next to mine. I got burned 
out—bad mess. Had to take up temporary quarters’ 
here. Now then.” 

“Of course I am not positively sure that I ——” began 
Mr. Clesby. ; 

“Tf you have no more than a hint about a bobtailed 
black cat with a black tongue it will be a start,” said 


Out From Beneath the House Came the Boy Witha Squirming, Clawing, Yowling, 


Attorney Rawlings, breaking in on Mr. Clesby’s speech, 
“Ig there—is there indeed such a thing under the what- 
d’ye-call-it as a bobtailed black-tongued cat? I never 
heard of one—by George, I never! Why, I never heard 
such a thing mentioned until this case came up!” 

‘“‘Well, I believe I have heard of one—let me see—a year 
or two ago, Um—a year or two ago? No—that was 
something else., About six months ago—yes, that’s it. 
Ah—your advertisement said something about a will, 
didn’t it?” 

“Yes, yes! I’ve got to find a bobtailed black cat with 
a black tongue before a legacy mentioned in a certain 
will of which I am named executor can be paid over to 
the legatee. A considerable—a very considerable sum of 
money is involved.” 

“‘Hm—in that case you 

“T’d be willing to pay liberally for the right kind of 
cat. The legatee and I have a complete understanding, 
you know. But let me give you the story, or a part of it, 
Mr. ——” 

“‘Clesby, sir—Uriah Clesby.” 

“Oh, Mr. Clesby, eh? I have frequently heard of you 
in the business world. Very glad indeed to meet you, 
Mr. Clesby. Will you smoke? No? Then I'll light up. 
Now here’s the case: 

“Some years ago—not many—John Brewerby, a 
wealthy lumber merchant, residing in the northern part of 
this state, retired from business worth two or three millions 
and came down here to make his home with his niece, 
Miss Anne Brewerby, his brother’s child. Miss Brewerby 
is a spinster of uncertain age and she has two hobbies— 
Foreign Missions and the Humane Society. Maybe you’ve 
heard of Miss Brewerby’s activities in those lines. John 
Brewerby had a nephew here, too, the son of his deceased 
sister—Mortimer Coakley by name. The old gentleman 
didn’t like young Coakley. His habits were a little too 
modern, I suppose, for an old-schooler like John Brewerby. 
But it was understood that the Brewerby millions were to 
be divided equally between Anne Brewerby and Mortimer 
Coakley. 

‘Well, six months ago old Mr. Brewerby died. He 
wrote his will himself and two of Miss Brewerby’s servants 
witnessed it. I was named executor. You see, my father 


” 





and John Brewerby were boys together. Well, sir, Morti- 
mer Coakley was virtually cut off from any inheritance 
whatever by a crazy clause the old man had written into 
the will. I always refer to it as the cat clause. 

“Before I speak further of this cat clause just let me go 
back ten months or so and tell you of an occurrence that 
happened then, which was the cause of young Coakley’s 
misfortune. 

“‘Miss Brewerby had a cat—a black cat—of which she 
was foolishly fond. The attention she would probably 
have lavished on her child had she been the mother of a 
child she lavished on that black cat. It was fierce—that 
is—well, you understand me, Mr. Clesby—extraordinary 
affection for a beast, and so forth. Now after John Brew- 
erby had been living with his niece a while what did he do 
but go nuts on that cat too—that is, he became as much 
attached to the animal as was his niece—more so, I 
expect, judging from what Miss Brewerby has told me. 

“One day Mortimer Coakley came to pay a visit to 
his cousin and his uncle. He hates cats—has a regular 
what-do-you-call-it for them—and his dislike for that par- 
ticular cat was intense. He told me once—that was before 
this happened—that he’d give fifty berries—dollars, you 
know, Mr. Clesby—for a chance to land on that black 
cat. Well, sir, as he entered his cousin’s house that day— 
nobody in the hall to meet him, you know—here came 
that cat purring about his legs. He seized the oppor- 
tunity—he kicked that cat—kicked it so hard it went 
through a window. And the next day it died. 

‘Miss Brewerby almost lost her mind. Old Brewerby 
went insane with rage. Mort has told me often since that 
the ravings of his cousin and the raging of his uncle scared 
him limp. The old gentleman ordered him out of the house 
and told him never to appear in his presence again. It was 
a very unfortunate kick. 

“Now as I have already told you, Mr. Brewerby died 
six months ago. When his will was read it was found that 
everything he possessed had been devised to his niece with 
the exception of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
Mortimer Coakley was to receive this two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars—a cool quarter of a million, you 
know, Mr. Clesby—if he fulfilled certain conditions laid 

(Continued on Page 181) 
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ERTAIN conditions 
(5 are too frequently re- 

garded as being typi- 
cal of the land which 
produces them. There are many parts of Europe where 
country life in America is thought to consist of the pursuit 
of malevolent red Indians by tough hardy men in hairy 
pants and unbuttoned vests. Large numbers of people still 
think of Brazil as being chiefly made up of a large tropical 
river edged with Brazil-nut trees from whose branches the 
amusing monkey swings idly by his tail and throws nuts 
in a wanton manner at passing voyagers amid the vocifer- 
ous applause of vast flocks of parrots and parrakeets. 
Borneo, by some, is supposed to be populated entirely by 
wild men, just like the one that had the cage between the 


bearded lady and the Circassian beauty. 
Similarly, when a newspaper report from Luskalooloo, 
Ohio, announces that during a heavy rainstorm the rain 


drops were mixed up with small turtles, pollywogs and 
kippered herring, visitors to Luskalooloo expect to turn 
their ankles on a few turtles whenever they round a cor- 
ner. They are usually somewhat surprised when they fail 
to encounter any. 

Many travelers who entered Germany from Scandina- 
vian countries, from Belgium and from Holland last 
winter came in with their arm sockets creaking and their 
knee joints buckling because of the large amount of food 
they carried. They had heard reports that Germany was 
starving. Food, they had been told, was as rare in Berlin 
as humming birds at the South Pole; and they were pre- 
pared to defend their provisions with their lives and seek 
nourishment from their boots when they had finished 
the food. 


Little Victims of the Greedy Rich 


| fet before Christmas of last winter, while talking with 
a government official in the Foreign Office on Wilhelm- 
strasse, a pile of magazines caught my eye. They were 
printed in English. Being far from home the English type 
thrilled me. I picked up one of the magazines and found 
that it was a publication printed in America for German- 
Americans, and in its pages there were frequent allusions 
to starving Germany. There was a harrowing picture of 
“a little victim of the hunger blockade,” reproduced from 
an original photograph. 

I might add that tales of starving Germany and of little 
victims of the hunger blockade are dinned into travelers’ 
ears from all sides while they are in German territory. 
Traveling Americans seem to hear a trifle more of that 
sort of talk than any other people. 

The true state of affairs, I believe, is this: In the indus- 
trial centers of Germany there are many children and 
grown people as well who are very badly nourished indeed. 
They are in bad physical shape because of a lack of fats 
and milk over a long period of time. They are not so badly 
off as they were immediately'after the Armistice in Novem- 
ber, 1918. This state of affairs could be greatly improved if 
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Germany would adapt herself to conditions in the 

same way that England and France and America do. 
But she won’t. She cheats. And she makes political 
capital out of her undernourished children. She uses them 
to gain sympathy and leniency in the outside world. Above 
all, she cheats. 

The Germans have, since the war, applied a new name 
to an ancient type of person. Broadly speaking he is the 
man who makes money out of the misfortunes of his fellow 
men. He is called a Schieber. Literally a Schieber is one 
who shoves, the idea being that he gets something at a low 
price and shoves it along to someone else at a high price. 
Actually he is a man who cheats by dealing in goods in 
which he is not legitimately entitled to deal, such as flour 
and bread and sugar and meat. These goods are supposed 
to be under government control, so that everybody can 
have an equal amount. But the Schieber sells them at a 
high price to those who are unwilling to subsist on a gov- 
ernment ration. The word has come to be applied to any- 
one who is making large and sudden profits. There are no 
other words in the German language which are heard quite 
so frequently nowadays, except ‘Ja,’ ‘‘Nein,’’ and 
“Bitte.” “Kultur” is heavily outclassed by ‘‘ Schieber,” as 
is ‘‘ Kolossal’’! 

If the Schieber cheats by selling at a profit the foodstuffs 
he is not supposed to sell, then there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of people in Germany cheating by purchasing from 
the Schieber the food they are not supposed to eat. If the 
children of Germany are starving, as the Germans claim so 
loudly, then the people who buy the food the children 
ought to have are as bad as the Schiebers. Therefore I say 
that Germany is a land of Schiebers, who refuse to live up 
to the rules. 

In England when there is a shortage of certain sorts of 
food the food is rationed. That is so in France and also 
in America. Everybody suffers during a shortage, unless 
he happens to have on hand a large stock of the food in 
which the shortage occurs. 

In Germany there is no shortage so acute that all the 
people suffer. The poor suffer; but the rich continue to 
have everything. And they continue to howl and shriek 
about the little victims of the hunger blockade. They tell 
you, over their thick soups and their golden butter and 
their white bread and their rich wines, how the little ones 
are starving to death. They get terribly excited over it. 

“There you sit,”’ cried one Prussian woman to an Amer- 
ican diplomat in Berlin—‘‘there you sit with a hundred 
billion dollars in gold in your pockets, and won’t buy our 
babies a can of milk!’ 

I do not say that there is not suffering in Berlin and in 
all the industrial regions of Germany, where large numbers 
of people are crowded together. There is. Large masses of 
the city children of Germany are most wretchedly nour- 
ished because of the lack of milk and fats. But I repeat and 
I insist that if Germany would live up to the rules there 
would be far less suffering than there now is. I repeat that 
Germany is using her poorly nourished children as political 
propaganda to create sympathy in the outside world. 
There is no such suffering or hunger or starvation in Ger- 
many as there is in Poland, the world’s only barrier against 
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the Bolshevik armies. I 
have heard Germans 


able conditions in Austria, conditions that unquestion- 
ably exist; but I have never heard a single German 


ghastly conditions in Poland, devastated by the passage 
of armies and stripped of her cattle and her wealth and 
her means of industrial livelihood by the Germans 
themselves. The Germans are making a most heartrend- 
ing outcry against the peace terms to every American that 
comes along; but I was unable to detect any signs of sym- 
pathy on the part of any German for any suffering which 
other countries—with the exception of Austria—endured 
during the war and are now enduring. 

After I had seen the magazine which is printed for 
America above all others, and for America alone, I 
expressed a desire to see some Berlin children in large num- 
bers. The children I had seen on thestreet seemed no differ- 
ent to me, for the most part, from the children one might 
see on the streets of Sanford, Maine, Sandusky, Ohio, or 
San Francisco, except that their clothing was neater and 
they made less noise. That of course was no test. 
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moaning about the piti- | 


emitting the slightest semblance of a moan over the | 


So I was taken to a Christmas party given by a Berlin. 


film company for 800 school children from one of the poor 
districts of the city. The amiable American-German 
woman who received me assured me that the 800 children 
came from eight different schools and that from each 
school only the poorest children had been selected. 


Eight Hundred Well-Behaved Children 


I LOOKED them over; and they didn’t look particularly 
well. They ranged in age from eight to twelve years old, 
and the boys were so universally sallow and thin, and their 
hair was cropped so short, that they looked as though they 
had all been hacked out of the same piece of wood by the 
same machine. There were queer yellowish-pinkish circles 
under their eyes, and they seemed to have little or no 
energy. The girls looked better, but not much better. It 
was two days before Christmas, mind you, and every one 
of these 800 children was to receive a fat Christmas pack- 
age and some money with which to buy himself something 


more. Yet they sat in that hall without a sound, except | 


when they started to sing some song like Tannenbaum or 
Heilige Nacht, and sang it through from beginning to end 
without missing a word. In America any 800 children 
under similar circumstances would have been making such 
an uproar that even the loudest and most persistent 
thinker, such as the late Thomas Carlyle or the even later 
John L. Epictetus, would have been quite unable to hear 
himself evolve a thought. 

My guide, however, was not satisfied with the appear- 
ance of the 800 children. She thought they looked too 
healthy, and she was afraid I would get the idea that the 
German children were too well off. She felt quite sure the 
woman was wrong when she said the 800 were the poorest 
children from eight schools; in fact she hinted broadly that 
they were probably the 800 richest ‘children. I pointed 
out that ‘the woman who was running the show probably 
knew what she was talking about, but my guide was still 
skeptical. She would like to show me the children in 


some hospitals. I assured her that I didn’t care to pick 
my examples from hospitals, any more than I would 
want to judge the children of Boston from the inmates 
of the Children’s Hospital in that city. So my guide 
suggested going to a school where she knew the children | 
were really poor children. 


— 
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_ the Germans agree that conditions 


Now on the same day that I saw 


_ bodies and their hollow eyes, I 


\ 
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see whether all the Berliners are suf- 
- fering alike. 


_ they are not all suffering alike. I 
will furthermore remark that the 
_ they are not suffering alike is prob- 


more wanton spending and more 


in any of the many cities I have 


nn 


large fountain with tiny streams 





_ son, and is easily offended by any 
infringement on the conventions. 


| them to buy ata cheap price. They 
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- country the children have whatever 
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We went there. A class had been assembled at my 
guide’s request, for the Christmas holidays were in force. 
Wesaw a matter of thirty children about seven years of age. 
They were sallow, and they had circles under their eyes, 
and they were thin. They were dressed just about as well 
as average American school children of the same age. They 
looked very badly nourished and I was very deeply touched 
by them. 

Some years ago I worked on a Boston newspaper which 
annually played Santa Claus to the poor children of the 
city, collecting money from its. readers and distributing 
gifts to every child who wrote to the paper expressing a 
wish for one. The paper’s reporters worked day and night 
overseeing the distribution of the gifts. It was soon found 
that the reporters were so affected by the poverty and suf- 

‘fering they encountered that they would not only give 
away all their money to the sufferers but also obtain 
advances on their salaries and give much more than they 


could afford. I speak of this to show that unpleasant con- 


ditions exist even in the land whose people ‘‘sit with one 
hundred billion dollars in gold in their pockets, and won’t 
buy German babies a can of milk.” 


Learning the Beefsteak Wink 


I QUESTIONED the children who seemed to be the thin- 
nest and sallowest. One was the child of a railroad en- 


{ gineer, one a policeman’s son, one a cab driver’s child. For 
€ 


breakfast they had eaten bread and jam. Only five of them 


' had had milk recently, and they had had it because they 
: were ill and the doctor had sold them a prescription for it. 


Their families lived on the rations which government 
bread and meat and potato and cereal cards permitted 


didn’t cheat. Therefore the children 
were not getting enough of the 
proper sort of food. 

But remember this—the children 
I saw were admittedly the poorest 
children from the poorest sections 
of Berlin. There are many others 
not nearly so badly off. And in the 


they want to eat. At any rate, all 
the Germans say they do. And all 


during the past winter were far 
better than they were in the winter 
following the armistice. 


the 800 poor school children, with 
their sallow faces and their thin 


started out with an American who 
is in Berlin on official business, to 


I will say at this juncture that 


energy and even violence with which 


ably unequaled to-day in any part 
of the world. In Berlin there is 


license and more debauchery and 
more vice than I have encountered 


visited since that summer day in 
1914 whenthe German Army started 
the world on its wild career of blood 
and devastation and misery. 

We started in the largest restau- 
rant in the city. It is an awe- 
inspiring mass of red plush and gold, 
and in the exact center there is a 


spraying inward from the outer 
edge, so that it looks like a large 
needle bath and is very imposing. 
We got there at eight o’clock, which 
is a trifle early for dinner in Berlin. 
The proper hour is half past eight. 
Anybody who enters a large restau- 
rant before that hour usually has 
to sit all alone, surrounded by noth- 
ing but vast distances and slightly 
offended German waiters. A Ger- 
man waiter is a very superior per- 


When he is offended he shows it by 
not being there when you want him, 
and by always being there when you 
don’t want him. It isno uncommon 
thing for an offended German waiter 
to take two hours to serve a frugal 
Tepast. Some time ago the German 


waiters struck to have ten per cent added to all bills, so 
that their self-respect would no longer be damaged by 
taking tips. The extra ten per cent is divided proportion- 
ally among the waiters. But in spite of this extra charge 
the waiters frequently become quite offended if an addi- 
tional tip is not given. 

We sat alone for a time, offending the waiters by our 
presence. We ordered a thick soup and goose breast and 
vegetables and butter and champagne and dessert and 
coffee and milk. We would have preferred beer rather than 
champagne, but none of the good Berlin restaurants allow 
beer to be served. They don’t allow it because if they did 
undesirables would come in and hang round and spend 
hours sucking up a single glass of beer. We had goose 
breast because neither of us had at that time learned the 
proper manner in which to wink at a waiter in order to get 
a beefsteak instead of a goose breast. The regulation foods 
in Berlin restaurants are goose breast, goose liver, hare and 
venison, all of which foods can be had without meat cards. 
They get very tiresome after a while; and when they 
become tiresome one learns how to wink at a waiter. After 
one has learned one says to a waiter: “Bring some of that 
goose breast, Gus.” Then one winks pregnantly. The 
waiter bows and goes away, and in half an hour or so he 
returns with a tender piece of beefsteak. 

By half past eight the restaurant was filled with well-fed- 
looking individuals and handsomely gowned women, all 
of whom knew how to wink at the waiter. We seemed to 
be the only people who weren't eating meat—meat which 
the poor can get only on meat cards if they are unable to 
pay more than the government-regulated price. Everyone 
in the restaurant was drinking some sort of wine—usually 
champagne; -and there were probably 250 people. there. 
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I should say that nobody consumed less than 100 marks’ 
worth of food and drink—especially drink. Champagne 
cost sixty marks a quart; and though sixty marks repre- 
sented only $1.20 to an American during my visit to Berlin, 
it represented a considerable slice of the week’s wages to 
the average German. Everybody in the restaurant sopped 
up champagne like a sponge; but nobody got likkered up, 
as the saying goes. I don’t know whether it was the fault 
of the champagne or of the depressing Berlin weather or of 
the German temperament or of the general atmosphere of 
gloom which pervaded Germany; but the more the Ger- 
mans drank the more morose they became over their good 
times. A crowd of Germans having a jolly session in a 
restaurant or a cabaret was about as jovial and spon- 
taneous as a coroner’s inquest. 

After dinner we moved over to Berlin’s largest dance 
hall, though to call it a dance hall is rather an injustice. 
It is a huge and gorgeous place, with enough tables to 
accommodate upward of 600 people. The dancing floor, 
which is not overlarge, is circled with tables; and at one 
end is a large hall, raised a few steps from the dancing 
floor, in which the bulk of the people sit and thrust their 
noses into their champagne. Nothing but wine is per- 
mitted in this superdance hall. Anybody who insisted on 
having beer would, I suspect, be severely hated by all the 
waiters. The place was crammed. Whenever the band 
struck up the inevitable American dance—and the Berlin 
bands play nothing but American tunes—the dancing 
floor became a solid mass of people, jamming their elbows 
into each other, pushing their hands into other people’s 
faces, and treading solidly on each other’s feet. It was a 
gay, abandoned performance, and the Germans went at it 
very seriously. There was alook of grim determination on 
the face of every dancer. He was 
going to have a good time if it killed 
him. He never applauded a dance, 
and the band never played an en- 
core. He saw his duty and he did 
it. Whenever the band played he 
danced; and when the band stopped 
playing he went back to his table 
and took another shot of cham- 
pagne. 


Stolid Revelers 


ROMPTLY at half past eleven 

the lights began to go out and the 
people began to file into the street. 
The coal shortage, you see, required 
early closing. And did the people 
go home? Not so that it could be 
noticed by the casual passer-by. 
They went rolling off down the 
street to various all-night cafés. All 
that one needed to do was to fol- 
low a crowd. He would come to a 
dark doorway with a glum-looking 
bandit in front of it. As he ap- 
proached, the bandit would open 
the door with a mysterious air, and 
he would find himself in a regula- 
tion restaurant with all lights blaz- 
ing, an orchestra going at top speed 
and everybody drinking the same 
old saccharin-sweetened champagne. 
Here he could sit and eat.and drink 
until two or three or four o’clock in 
the morning if he desired, and watch 
the Germans devote all their ener- 
gies to enjoying themselves. Occa- 
sionally as the night wore on he 
would see a pair of them rise and 
one-step heavily up and down the 
narrow space between the tables, 
bumping into several of the revel- 
ers, knocking over a chair or two, 
and upsetting a vase of flowers or a 
dish of near, or ersatz, caviar from 
one of the tables. I don’t know 
where the Germans get their ersatz 
caviar, but I suspect they make it 
out of sand that has been dipped in 
fish glue. At any rate, that’s how 
it tastes. 

In Berlin alone there are approxi- 
mately 200 of these all-night res- 
taurants, gayly using countless 
electric lights during coal shortages. 
Night after night they are filled with 
revelers, reveling in their own stolid 
fashion, and eating vast quantities 
of forbidden food while the rest of 
the nation converses glibly of starv- 
ing children. 

In the cafés of the good Berlin 
hotels during the winter candles were 

(Continued on Page 97) 





























HE second prelimi- 
[onary had gone to a 

draw. The referee’s 
decision appeared to dis- 
please a majority of the 
house, which had been im- 
pressed by the flashy style 
of the shorter contestant. 
There were catcalls and 
yells anda rotund and checkered gentleman in diamonds 
immediately in front of our box jumped up and down; 
spasmodically giving utterance to his discontent. 

“Rotten! Rotten! Rotten!” 

“Siddown,” grunted my companion after enduring 
the spectacle with disdainful patience during several 
repetitions. 

The dissenter whirled. ‘‘What the ” he began, 
breaking off at the instance of an imperative elbow which 
a neighbor in his box jammed into his midriff. 

“Say, d’yeh know who that is?” queried the neighbor. 

** Nah.’ 

“That’s Andy Dunne.” 

“Cheest!” said the diamond-fronted one in awe. 

“That’s the old boy,” proceeded the informant. ‘The 
wisest heimer in the whole Wiseheimer family.” 

Heads within several yards’ radius of the windy whis- 
per turned to regard my companion. He wore - his 
honors indifferently. Royalty becomes accustomed to 
the calm acceptance of homage. And in the fight world 
my friend Andy Dunne—I make the claim with humility 
and pride—is more than royal; he is sage. Were it not 
a highbrow term, and, as such, repudiated by Fistiana, 
he would doubtless be addressed by the super-regal title 
of “ Maitre.” 

“Anybody,” said Andy Dunne, ostensibly addressing 
me but in reality. giving forth of his wisdom for the better 
behoof of the crowd, ‘‘that ain’t satisfied with one of Bud 
Lewis’ decisions don’t know the game. He don’t know the 
game, that’s all. Bud’s the straightest referee in the ring. 
I’m tellin’ yah!” 

A respectful murmur indicated assent. The checkered 
vociferator appeared to have shrunk quite small. I basked 
serenely in a reflected splendor. 
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““Anythin’ doin’ to-night, Andy?” 

So close behind me was the murmur that I could feel 
the breath of it on my neck. It startled me. The third 
chair in Andy’s box, unoccupied upon our entry, now held 
a tall and rangy young man whose advent had been quite 
silent. A glance at the newcomer explained the unobtru- 
sive character of his arrival. On his feet were a heavy pair 
of arctics.. Further, his body was incased in a long ulster. 
Though the thermometer could not have been much below 
eighty in the crowded building the stranger’s palish face 
showed no bead of moisture. I judged him to be in good 
condition. 

To his query Andy Dunne responded only, ‘‘ Nope.” 

The young man moved his chair back into the corner 
of the box and fixed his eyes on the ring. 

““He’s a waiter,” Andy explained to me. “No, don’t 
go and order nothin’,”’ he added with a grin. ‘He ain’t 
that kind of a waiter.” 

“What other kind is there?” I asked, foreseeing one of 
Andy’s peculiar and refreshing technicalities. 

“Tell yah later. He’ll keep. He ain’t the show; not 
to-night. Monk Gormley is. Never saw the Monk, 
did yah?” 

SEIN Oca 

“Yah got a treat comin’.” 

“Ts he so good?” 

*‘ Any two-hundred-pound guy with a knockout in each 
mitt,” pronounced the past master, ‘“‘is good unless he’s 
paralyzed.” 

“Then Gormley has got the wallop, has he?” I said, 
modestly essaying the phraseology appropriate to the 
subject. 


lL OU STR At. BAD B 


By Samuel Hopkins Adams 


HARRY WICKEY 

“Wallop? Oh,no! Nothin’ like that! Wallop! 
Why, man, he’s got a len’th of lead pipe in his left 
and a bag o’ sand in his right.” 

Perceiving this to be metaphorical I pursued the topic. 
“Ts he clever?” 

“Well, I dunno’s I’d call the Monk clever. But he 
knows a thing or two. And he’s the greatest goat-getter 
since Joe Walcott. He’s got ’em licked before they put 
their hands up.” 

‘‘How does he do it?” 

“On his mug. Scares ’em to death. Rough Stuff is his 
middle name. Prob’ly he’ll pull somethin’ to-night. Wait 
till you see him.” f 

To see Monk Gormley was to appreciate at once the 
fitness of his fighting name. As he settled into his corner, 
turning the hirsute barrel of his chest toward us, I thought 
of jungles and Mr. Darwin and the late Pithecanthropus 
erectus. His nutlike head was.set into a pillar of a neck. 
His jaw, massive and stubbly, worked with a bestial 
eagerness. In his heavily fortified eyes was a kind of spar- 
kling ferocity. His arms, disproportionately long, but 
beautifully muscled, terminated in a pair of ridged hams. 
There was enough sturdiness to his legs to carry his weight. 
It was a freak build, but a fighting build. The crowd 
rose to him. ; 

“‘Popular apparently,” I remarked. 

“‘He’s got the wallop,” returned Andy Dunne, in a tone 
implying that the possessor of that blessing was the bene- 
ficiary of all the fairy gifts inclusive. 

Andy proceeded to impart a bit of history: ‘When 
Gormley first began fightin’ he got pinched in Central 
Park for doin’ his trainin’ without enough clothes to keep 
a policeman from being shocked. They brought him up 
before a near-sighted old judge. The old boy looked at 
him, took off his glasses, put ’em on again, and stared. 
‘Which tree were you livin’ in when they. caught yah?’ 
says he. Gormley mumbled somethin’. ‘Discharged,’ 
says His Honor. ‘But if you come back here again I’ll 
give you a year in the Zoo.’ That’s how they came to call 
him the Monk. He’s proud of it. Stuck on himself, he is. 
I don’t like that guy. Watch him now,” he added with a 
sudden intensity. 

The other heavyweight, as bulky, but not so formidable 
as Gormley, had entered the ring. At once the Monk 
crossed over to the other’s corner. Bud Lewis, fairest and 
most careful of referees, quickly followed. So did one of 
the Monk’s seconds, anxiety evident in his face. 

“No tricks now,” I heard Lewis say in sharp warning, 
“for I'll throw you out of the ring.” 

“There’s nothing too dirty for him to do,’ said Andy 
Dunne, “‘if he ain’t watched. I don’t like that guy. He’s 
a disgrace to the profession. But,’ he added as in fairness 
bound, ‘‘he sure has got the wallop.” 

Gormley’s antagonist stretched out a hand, affecting the 
formal but not unfriendly greeting of professional rivalry. 
The Monk struck it aside, leaned over, and growled some 
bristling threat into his face, then stalked back to his 
chair.. Chagrin and a sort of doubt overspread the other 
fighter’s face. 

“Licked,” said Andy Dunne. ‘‘Licked before he stops 
a punch. Gormley’s got his goat.” 

So it proved. From the outset the man was cowed. 
Every time he came into a clinch the Monk bespattered 
him with foul abuse and derision. In the fourth round the 
valuable wallop landed and he was knocked out. 

“Unless somethin’ stops him pretty quick,’’ remarked 
Andy Dunne discontentedly, “that guy’s goin’ to be a 
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contender for the champion- 
ship. And I don’t want it so. 
I don’t like that guy. He) 
done me a dirty trick once.’’.| 

“What was that, Andy?” | 

“‘Nemmind. I don’t’ like | 
him. And I’m going to get 
him if I can. But—that wallop. The sleep 
pill in both hands.” | 

Outside the lank young fellow who had whis- | 
pered to Andy in our box was waiting. The | 
trainer said a word to him; he nodded and went | 
away. As he turned the corner a gust of wind blew aside 
his long unseasonable coat, revealing the bare column 
of a leg. 

“Why, he’s in fighting rig!”’ I exclaimed. 

Andy nodded. ‘‘He’s a waiter.” 

“So you told me. What’s the idea?” 

“He’s waitin’ for his chance.” 

“T don’t get it yet.” 
“A little soft in the bean this evenin’?”’ inquired Andy 
solicitously. “‘I tote him round to the fights, all rigged and | 
primed, in case some heavy drops out at the last minute. | 

Then in he goes. With instructions.” 
Perceiving what was expected of me I played up to 
the expert. ee 
‘His instructions,” Andy replied to my question, “‘are 
to stay through and get experierice.”’ 
“Suppose he isn’t good enough?” 
“‘He’s good enough—for that.” 
“Then why not put him through the usual routine, and | 
match‘him up regularly before some of the clubs?” 
““There’s reasons. For one, he ain’t got any reputation.” 
“With-your backing ae : P 
‘‘Besides, he’s high-strung. Nervous.” ( 
“‘T see. By putting him into the ring as a substitute on ' 
a moment’s notice, you count’on z L 
“Besides, his name is Percy.. Percy Harwell.” 1 
Tyro though I am in matters relative to the fight game | 
r 
| 











I still know enough to appreciate the incongruity—nay, 
the impossibility of a prize fighter named Percy. 

“Change it,” said I: 

“Goin’ to,” retorted Andy Dunne. “Got any sugges- 
tions? Yahr a litt’ry guy.” 

Young, Battling, Kid, Knockout—these be the cogno- 
mens de convenance for neophytes of the ring. On this | 
ground I should be safe, if inglorious. But’I chose rather | 
to strive for originality. 

“T don’t know his style,” I ventured. “But why not 
call him The Borer?” 

“He ain’t a borer,” retorted Andy. ‘Did yah ever see 
a guy of his build that was?” p 

“Well, then,” said I, still groping, ‘‘how would Shifty 
Smith do?” 

For a moment Andy looked startled. “‘What do you 
know about his shift?’”’ he demanded. 

“Nothing, naturally. I never saw him in action.” 

“One of these days you will. Shifty Smith, eh? Shifty 
Smith? That might do.” 

With gratification I envisaged the hope of yet making 
my impress, though a faint one, upon fistic history. 

““Hasn’t he got anything but a shift?” I asked. 

“He’s got a pair of legs,” replied Andy Dunne mys- 
teriously. And less mysteriously: ‘‘He’s got me.” 

Palpably something special was intended for young Mr. 
Percy Harwell. : 

“Where did you find him, Andy?” 

“Picked him up at an amatoor show.” Andy occasion- 
ally wanders in far and strange bypaths. ‘‘He was rotten.” 

* “Then why ——” 

“Liked his footwork. And he was such a blank-lookin’ 
simp.” 

“Ts that a recommendation?” 

“Maybe. He’ll take orders and he won’t get oaty,” 
said the trainer, whose range of expression extends even 
into the racing world. ‘I got a use for him.” 
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‘‘What particular use have you got for Shifty Smith?” 
I asked with purposeful emphasis on the title. 

My friend Andy accepted the hint. ‘‘ Well, seein’ yah 
gimme the name for him—this is under yahr shirt, though. 
On the dead low-down.” 

“Understood.” 

““Well ——” Apause. Then quite offhandedly: “‘ Monk 
Gormley.” 

“What!” Istopped short in my astonishment. ‘Why, 
he’ll eat your poor little Percy.” 

“Will he? Wait a year.” 

“‘ After I’ve waited a year, what then?” 

“Why, then Shifty Smith, a young heavy that’s begin- 
nin’ to be talked about by the wise ones—but not too much 
talked about—will be weighin’ in at about one-eighty- 
seven. And there won’t anybody eat him. Not without 
indigestion.” 

“To the Monk’s two hundred?’”’ I reminded Andy. 

‘* At least I figure he’ll be givin’ the Monk about fifteen 
pounds. And he’ll be practically an unknown. All the 
worse for Gormley to be knocked out by him.” 

“e If ! ” 

“Come on! Yahr blockin’ the traffic,’ urged Andy. 
“Yes; there’s ifs in every game. Here’s one of ’em: If 
Pere—Shifty Smith don’t stop him in the next year Monk 
Gormley’ll be the logical challenger for the championship. 
Therefore Shifty’s got to turn the trick.” 

And my friend again expressed his emphatic detestation 
of the Monk with special reference to that gentleman’s 
digestive tract. 

Twice in the next six months I saw the sobriquet which 
owed its origin to me, in the sporting columns. Andy’s 
waiter had found opportunities. Furthermore, he had 
taken them apparently in strict accordance with his train- 
er’s order to stay through. Both results were draws. One 
was against a good man. The newspapers commented 
with mild approval and some surprise on the sound defense 
of the substitute. But a sound defense never yet knocked 
out a fighter of Gormley’s caliber. So much I ventured to 
remark to Andy Dunne when I ran across him at a Kreisler 
concert—Andy, like most high-caliber experts, is a warm 
admirer of virtuosity in other lines than his own. 
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To which he responded briefly: ‘‘Under a pull.” 

‘‘Am I to infer that he could have knocked out Grice?” 

Andy’s reply was generous in the latitude it afforded for 
my inferring what I chose. 

‘His orders,’’ he added, ‘“‘was to stay through. If he 
put the other guy away before the limit how could he 
stay through? I ask yah.” 

’ “Ts he coming along according to expectations?”’ 

The connoisseur rubbed a horny jaw with an iron hand. 
‘“‘He’s gettin’ all that I can teach him,” he replied, ‘‘and 
maybe a bit that I can’t. Comin’ down this spring? 
He’ll be there.” 

Every May Andy Dunne in his réle of physical mentor 
and friend invites me to his country quarters on the Jersey 
coast, where for a fortnight he gives me a vigorous course 
in road work and such other exercises as are suitable to 
prevent advancing middle age from becoming premature 
decay. All the other pupils are knights of the padded 
glove, of various classes, but advanced degree. Among 
these I am as a lamb amidst lions, protected only by the 
implicit discipline which the master exercises over all and 
sundry. His method of presenting me to his flock is 
unvarying. 

‘My friend here’s a litt’ry writer,” he says in depreca- 
tory tones. ‘But,’ he adds, brightening, “he ain’t so 
rotten in a handball court. He’ll give yah a sweat.” 

Proud indeed is the privilege of giving a sweat to genius 
of the high order which frequents Andy Dunne’s stable. 
But it has its drawbacks in that one’s victory in this, the 
fighter’s special game, is invariably followed by a challenge 
to put on the mitts, the intention of the defeated being 
that of knightly chivalry; namely, to wipe out the stigma 
in blood. Fortunately my game was seldom quite good 
enough to win, except against Percy Harwell, alias Shifty 
Smith; and, fortunately again, that gentleman was not 
of the knightly spirit. We played regularly, and each time 
I was moved to wonder whether the all-wise Andy had not 
for once mistaken his man. It seemed impossible that so 
unresourceful a contestant could ever make a fighter. He 
hit the ball, no matter from where or with which hand, 
hard, high on the wall and with unvarying pace. Later I 
discovered that Andy Dunne had given him strict orders 


to do this very thing and no other thing. He was a paragon 
of obedience, © 

In practice bouts he showed chiefly a natural and in- 
genious rather than a sound defense, and surprising agility 
for so big a man. Thanks to those pillared legs of his he 
moved like a ballet dancer. In a spirit of friendly criticism 
I remarked as much to Andy Dunne. 

“Yep. He’ll dance all right,” said the master. ‘‘He’ll 
dance Mr. Gormley dizzy.” 

‘But will that win a fight?” I inquired. 

“Tt’ll help.” 

‘‘Perhaps you’re training him to kick Gormley out of 
the ring,” I suggested. 

Andy accepted: my flippancy, unmoved and indulgent. 
“He’s got a kick, all right. And it ain’t all in his legs.” 

Alone of Andy’s stable the young heavyweight worked 
out with the master invariably in private. All that Andy 
vouchsafed to me in the way of explanation was that 
Percy’s was an ‘‘individual style and I ain’t takin’ chances 
on showin’ it in advance of the season.”’ However, to my 
great gratification I was invited to be present, as lone 
spectator, on the great occasion when Kid Mack, cleverest 
of middleweights, having run over from his training quar- 
ters at Newark to pay his respects to Andy Dunne, gra- 
ciously offered to give the new heavy a tryout. Andy was 
pleased. He was also serious. He took his pupil to one 
side for final instructions. 

“This guy Mack is clever,” said he. 

“ Awright,” assented Shifty Smith equably. 

‘*He’s light on his feet and lightnin’ with his hands.” 

“ Awright.” 

“He'll cut yah up.” 

“ Awright,” said the tyro, accepting any program of his 
mentor’s as infallible. 

‘Keep away the best yah can. Poke him off with yahr 
left. About the seventh round, watch me for the signal.” 

** Awright, boss.” 

When the pair entered the ring for the ten-round tryout 
Shifty Smith’s hands were seen to be incased in what 
resembled miniature pillows. His gloves must have 
weighed a pound apiece. 

(Continued on Page 120) 


Gormley Chased Him toa Corner, Hemmed Him There, Prepared to Finish Him 
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Making 


OWARD evening of a beautiful autumn day there 
[niet have been seen a solitary horseman wending 

his way through the forest glades now lighted up by 
the golden rays of the declining sun. About him on every 
hand rose the majestic peaks of a precipitous mountain 
range, their declivities softened by the velvet shadows of 
the departing day. The faint woodland trail over which 
his good steed thus far had brought him wound hither 
and yon by the side of a mountain stream of crystal 
clearness. 

All Nature seemed about to sink torest. Weariness 
sat upon the brow of the tall stranger, who now pushed 
forward his lagging steed. A troubled look came 
over his dark and regular features. His brows were 
drawn close. His gleaming eye, alight with resolu- 
tion, took on an added brilliance as, shifting in his 
richly caparisoned saddle, he looked back over his 
shoulder. The mountain glades rang with the echo 
of his vibrant voice. Few were his words, but 
none could doubt their import. Sir Wilfred 
Stanhope—for readers of our earlier volumes will 
discern that it was none other than he—called out 
in clear, bell-like tones: “‘Say, where do we eat?” 

As though in half a hundred echoes came an 
answering ery: “‘Oh, boy, where do we eat?” 

Presently there came into view a singular caval- 
cade—eight motor cars, as many trucks loaded 
down with a multitude of varying objects, a horse- 
man or two, a buckboard, several wagons. Reclining 
gracefully in these there might have been seen a 
goodly company of fifty-odd individuals, composed of 
actors, actresses, extras, teamsters, carpenters, soldiers, 
villagers and others. You have guessed it. Sir Wilfred 
Stanhope and these others made up a movie company 
on location. They had traveled far and they were hungry. 
It happened that we needed some mountains, some 
semidesert, some running water, a few rocks with sand, a 
trifle of foliage now and then. The inside stuff already had 
largely been done in the studio downtown. Now we were 
shooting the open stuff. 

I presume that we may name this production The Soul 
Child, since that is not anything like its name. It was my 
first experience in watching the shooting of a soul child, 
and Iam sure that the assassination held many new things 
for me: Perhaps some of them may be new also to the 
reader. 

Every author knows all about producers. Most of them 
want outright sale for a lump sum—the said lump sum in 
no case or by any possibility to be in excess of $8.65. At 
first they offered me only $7.28, but by being firm I got 
them up to $8.65. 


Practical Pointers From a-Scenario Writer 


OW $8.65 is a great deal of money, but at the same 
time if*you be constructed with a cantankerous and 
stubborn disposition you don’t like to have the other fellow 
tell you that $8.65 is all that any soul child is worth, all 
that any fellow is going to pay you or anybody else, and 
all that you, ever are going to get. A great many authors 
fell for that $8.65 stunt. There are some of the best-known 
authors in America whose lists of books are shot to pieces 
because they took low prices for the outright sale for the 
film rights of their work. When the producer who took on 
The Sot] Child felt round among American authors for 
his lists he found that several of the best authors did not 
have much left to sell. So much for a stubborn disposition. 
At least, at last, I was sitting on the rear seat of a shiny 
car with a real producer, with a real contract in my pocket, 
which said nothing about an outright sale, but let me in on 
a royalty basis. I was in on the gamble with all these 
others and with him. With all of them I could join in a 
chorus, ‘‘ Where do we eat?” Of course it is not yet certain 
that we eat at all. That is what a royalty basis does to you. 
We were discarding precedent to a very large extent and 
entering into a new field which carried even more risk than 
the average adventure in the movie world. For one thing, 
my producer was a man of such nerve that he had insisted 
that the author should supervise the production of the 
film. I liked this clause in the author’s side of The Soul 
Child contract. Such things make an author think he is a 
regular fellow. Later on a close analysis of the word 
“‘supervise’”’ will lead an author to realize that it is made 
of two Latin words which mean ‘‘to overlook.’”’? When an 
author is supervising his own movie it means that he has 
got to overlook a lot of things. But he feels better. 
When I got off the train at Los Angeles I was quite tall, 
some eight feet linear, At the station I met my producer, 



















wearing just plain, everyday, ordinary clothes—no dia- 
monds—but offering a kindly smile. 

“‘How are you, poor worm?” he said to me. ‘‘Deflate, 
and come with me.” 

That night we sat up late looking over the scenario, or 
continuity, of The Soul Child. He said it was made up of 
my novel, but of course in the confusion of the office they 
may have switched in some other soul child not in the least 
of the same parentage or complexion. Whatever may be 
the crimes of The Soul Child I swear I am innocent. The 
scenario was completed by the time I reached Los Angeles. 
Without batting an eye the boss admitted that he did it 
himself, that his accomplices were the director and the 
head scenario man of the organization, and that it had 
taken them nine weeks of hard work to perpetrate the 
crime. Those three are the real criminals. All I did was to 
furnish the name. After we got the picture finished we 
changed the name. I say these things so that the over- 
looking part of the supervision may be more readily un- 
derstood by other authors. 

Not that I have any doubt whatever of the wisdom of our 
producer in attempting to let the author in on the over- 
looking. As a matter of fact the boss was so good as to tell 
me two or three times that he thought I earned my board 
on the job. I made several kicks, perhaps half a dozen 
strong ones in all, which we made stick, because they had 
good reason under them. As to the vanity of authorship, 
I never carried any of that anyhow, so we had no trouble. 
We all quickly shook down into one business organization, 
each fellow trying to find his own place,in the picture, and 
all of us working only for the good of the picture. 

I don’t know what troubles other authors may have or 
may make, but in the case of The Soul Child the author’s 
relation was pleasant. I think that if a writer has good 
horse sense he quickly will begin to see that he is translat- 
ing from one medium into another medium, with which he 
has not been familiar. The methods are different, the 
values are different. It is said that few authors are able 
to make scenarios out of their own work. I think myself 
that this point is very well taken, because the two arts 
are entirely independent. I talked over this matter with 
our head scenario writer, who has done many successful 
films. 

“An author could learn to write a scenario if he would 
take time and if that were his business,” said this specialist. 
“There is no sacred mystery about building a continuity. 
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You have got to remember that you are working with the 
eye of a camera, Now suppose you stand at a corner of a 
park—you can see the whole park, clear to the farther edge. 
You could take five or six pages in a book and describe that 
park, and in that case your public could get an idea of the 
farther edge of the park. But if you should set up a 
camera and make a photograph, the width of your field 
would make eyery object in it small and indistinct. The 
public wants to know about the pair of lovers on the 
park bench. You have to translate that through the 
angle of a camera lens. So you move your camera 
up close to the lovers on the bench. Now you see 
their features, their motions, but you do not see the 
rest of the park. 

““Now that is all there is to scenario writing. It 
means more camera sets. You have got to have 
the big fundamental human emotions. The rest 
is simply setting up your camera at different 
distances. The continuity is simply description 
of a lot of camera sets, each of which has got to 
be understood at once by the audience. Sixteen 
pictures to the second means motion. Sometimes 
you have your figures large, sometimes smaller. 
Once in a while you show only the faces. Some- 
times you have practically a still picture, a face 
showing a certain emotion. You use a little color 

on a landscape, maybe, now and then. You do 

what you can to interest and please and soothe 

an audience. When the shifting of your camera sets 

does not carry the story unmistakably you fall back 
on your subtitles or your cut-backs. 

“Now the difference between the scenario writer and 
the author igs that the latter stands at a corner of the 
park and the former near the end of a park bench. The 
author can go back and describe the thing over again, the 
scenario man can’t. The author can take time, the scenario 
writer can’t. You can’t repeat in the film, and each point 
must be unmistakable. 

“‘So, you see, there you have two entirely different arts. 
I don’t think they coincide very readily. If you make a 
scenario writer out of an author, so that after that he begins 
to talk in camera sets and to paint a lot of scenes one after 
the other, all the time thinking of the action—why, then 
he’s doing studio stuff and not literature. The two are 
distinctly different. If you pick up a novel written jerkily, 
the first thing your highbrow critic says is, ‘Written for 
the movies!’ Quite often that’s true. I don’t think any 
really great novel ever could be written by any author who 
was thinking of the film production. 

“At the same time an author is dealing with the standard 
human emotions. That’s his trade. If he has got a set of 
big situations, it’s our business to take them out of the 
book and translate them and correlate them. We may 
have to take some scenes from the back of the book and 
put them in the front of the film, so that the story will 
carry to the film audience. It is hard for an author to see 
his book except just as he has written it—it has become 
crystallized in his mind.” 


Taking a Chance in a Risky Experiment 


OR any author who has good sense and can reason a 

little these words should have much value. At any rate 
they had everything to do with my own presence on the 
seat of the motor car that evening. My producer had re- 
solved upon a risky experiment. He had felt the growing 
demand of the public for better pictures and had realized 
the tremendous purchasing power of the film public, their 
right to the very best that can be produced for them. The 
old slapstick stuff, the vamp stuff, sex stuff, Wild West 
stuff and all the rest rightly now begin to pall on the 
public. Even the vague demand for dress-suit stuff on the 
part of ghetto audiences is a good indication—the film 
audience is beginning to demand its share of human emo- 
tions set out in good ordinary human conditions. My 
producer was of the bold belief that the intelligence of the 
film public long has been insulted. 

‘“The average scenario turned out takes the studio man 
from three to six days,’ said he. 


“Tf he can’t write a | 
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continuity a week he can’t hold a job. It took three of us | 


more than two months to write this continuity. We've 
got six hundred and fifty scenes in it, instead of the usual 
one hundred and fifty scenes. We’ll shoot thirty thousand 
feet of film and will keep six thousand feet. We’ll spend a 
hundred thousand dollars to get the last bit of juice out of 
this continuity. What I believe is demanded by the public 
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is ideas and excellence. I am going to win on that or go | 


| 


broke on it—I am sure I don’t know which. 
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“You'll want to know about the people in your cast,” 
he went on. “‘We’ve not a bad actor in the bunch—every 
one of them is competent, and not one of them cheap. But 
as to the planetary stars, we haven’t got them—our com- 
pany is all-star. They all can act, and that’s what I want. 
The old star system has many absurdities init. The pulling 
)power of a few film stars is beyond question in America, 
‘but how many of them have made fortunes for authors.as 
well as for themselves? I want to split the money a little 
‘farther down the line. That’s the way to get a look at new 

ideas. New ideas any producer has got to have who wants 
to make big pictures, and big pictures are what the public 
wants. The best never has been too good for America— 
but we haven’t had any best. 
_ “The film world has got to do better than it has been 
‘doing. Thereisatremendous public, a tremendous amount 
of purchasing power. The best kind of best is not too 
good for the American public. 
_ “The star system,” he went on, “‘is simply one of the 
developments of the industry, which is still young. There 
will always be stars, always will be sudden and accidental 
‘hits. But the proposition on which I am going to win or 
fail is this—the idea is bigger than the actor. If an actor 
“understands his profession he can fit himself to a big part. 
That is more logical than trying to fit a part to an actor. 
With me it is just a question of the cart and the horse. In 
the star system they both are there—but quite often you 
“will see the cart ahead of the horse.” 


All the Cards on the Table 


cS? NOW, my son, you can see a few of the things you 
: are up against. As to what I’m up against, the Lord 
only knows. This is the greatest jazz business in the world. 
I would not pretend to predict a thing about it. We have 
made two or three good killings already on these lines, 
-and we’re going to make another with The Soul Child or 
I’m going to lose a lot of money. That’s all I know. It’s 
a great life. Home back East was never like this.” 
- IT cast a reminiscent glance back over my own life his- 
tory. 

“Partner,” said I, “you couldn’t guarantee that my 
royalties on The Soul Child will amount to more than 
$8.65, could you?” 

“T won’t guarantee you a cent,” said he. “What I will 
guarantee is that you are in on all the plays, that you will 
get a square deal and can see all the cards on the table any 
time you want to. If you come out here to see life, pray 
consider that the ponies here are just the same as they 
are anywhere else. Bet them the way it will give you the 
most fun.” 





Wherefore it may be seen that I was by way of learning 
several things about the film industry. I may say that I 
was with the company for a month, and saw eighty-five 
thousand, cold cash, spent on The Soul Child before I left, 
the picture not being completed at that time. It is of no 
consequence whether or not you shall ever identify our 
production—I trust you will not, else I could not write this 
story at all. It is not the story of a picture, but the story 
of an industry. I think that that industry by now ought 
to begin to be taken not as a joke, but asa business, and a 
big business at that. 

Nothing has changed more rapidly than the motion- 
picture business in the last few years, and no business in 
the world has more misapprehension hanging to it. A great 
many people, for instance, are eager to attach reputations 
of light morals to the picture-making profession. I don’t 
believe that this is in the least just. The motion-picture 
actor or actress is one of the hardest-working business per- 
sonsinthe world. They are all human beings, most of them 
good, some of them not so good. Theyhavea curious code 
of morality all their own on the lot, as the phrase goes. We 
knew of one or two couples living together, not in wedlock, 
yet received by theirfellow players. Their life histories were 
known, and their reasons were weighed and passed on in 
the peculiar standards of this strange make-believe world. 
There were others, more prominent, who had become 
ostracized on account of their private lives, and tolerated 
neither by actors nor employers. Any charges of promis- 
cuity in life on the lot is a grotesque injustice. The gayety 
of the profession is there, yes, and all its comradeship, but 
you must learn the laws of these people, and they are strict. 
For our own little family—and we were all so strangely free 
from jealousy and professional bickerings that we were 
indeed a little family—I have got to say that they were as 
fine a band of human beings as I ever met, loyal and faith- 
ful to the limit, and as clean in their personal lives as the 
attendance of a New England sabbath school. 

These people work at a business and want to make good. 
They want to be hired over again. They have time to 
laugh, but have no time for foolishness. Sometimes the 
hours are very long—on location they cover every minute 
of the sunlight fit for shooting. In the studio I have known 
the entire cast to work all day and until three o’clock the 
next morning. I never heard a complaint from one of the 
company, never saw better morale anywhere. 

There is a curious intellectual keenness too in a company 
of this sort. It is not alone the money of a producer or the 
brain of a director that makes a great picture—whatever 
the director would be glad to have you think about that. 
In the last analysis it comes down to the intellect and the 
heart, the sensibilities of the individual playing each part. 


On Location— The Lunch Hour 


Without reservation I can say that if it were possible for 
me to rewrite The Soul Child, seeing it as I do now, plus 
the ideas of all these others, it would be a vastly better 
book. Time and again I saw these people discover emo- 
tional possibilities in a character or a scene which I my- 
self never had seen before. If the thing shall prove to be 
a success it is not attributable to the author, but to these 
others. I only hope for every other author as good luck 
as we had in this phase of our gamble. 

It is not to be supposed for a moment that all the tradi- 
tions and the conventions of the profession were cast aside 
by the iconoclast on the same seat with the author. Both 
the producer and the director take care of all that sort 
of thing, especially the director. None of us had any de- 
sire to lose any money just to prove a point. It was my 
earnest wish to make more than the $8.65 out of my share 
of The Soul Child, and as this picture would require some- 
where between four and six months of hard work by the 
organization it is plain that neither producer nor director 
intended to take any unnecessary chances. There are many 
strange peculiarities of the theatrical profession, which is 
the riskiest in the world. Almost any manager will produce 
a play by any man who has made a success by any other 
play. Breaking in is the hardest part. If one manager 
makes a success all the others flock in after him, trying to 
do the same thing before it gets too late. A theatrical 
manager will risk a fortune without batting an eye, and 
yet he will not take chances that would seem of no con- 
sequence to a player in a ten-cent-ante game. The theatri- 
cal world is full of shadows, and managers go among them 
shivering and shuddering, risking every dollar they have 
in the world that their judgment is right, and scared to 
death for fear they are wrong. 


Too Much Glory for the Dog 


O ILLUSTRATE managerial faithfulness to precedent I 

may say that we had a trained dog drawing a salary of 
fifty dollars aweek—such dogs sometimes draw double that 
salary. I hate this trained dog with all the bitterness of 
my soul, because in the advertising matter put out for The 
Soul Child this trained dog is featured with the author, the 
picture of the dog being larger than that of the author. In 
going over the continuity of the picture with the director 
I found that every time I had a really big situation, such 
as killing the hero or pulling off a clinch between the hero 
and the heroine or drowning somebody, without fail here 
would come in this trained dog to wag its tail or look up 
into the face of the heroine at the time she was being kissed 
or of the hero while he was being drowned. 

(Continued on Page 42) 











on the upper East Side in what is known as the resi- 
dence section. He came on duty at four o’clock in 

the afternoon. Any evening at six found him leaning back 
against the railing of one of the old-fashioned, red-brick 
corner houses, his stalwart body relaxed at ease, his bluff 
blond face gazing straight before him at the Shrubbery of 
the parkway. His expression was as if consciously as- 
sumed, a public expression like that of an actor taking part 
in a tableau, holding himself there, a symbolic figure be- 
fore an audience. At times he moved to the crescent of 
pavement which ended each block of shrubbery, and stood 
looking down the ‘street, where nothing ever seemed to 
necessitate his interference. At other times he walked 
slowly, deliberately, processionally up the thoroughfare 
beneath the awnings of new, stupendous apartment houses, 
through scattering groups of children, who suspended 
their clamberings after strayed balls until his official 
glance was removed from them; past hurrying tradesmen, 
acknowledging their salutations with a movement of the 
hand; then, solemnly rounding the corner, paced up the 
cross street toward the waving green trees of the park itself. 
The postman making his collection greeted him, and he 
nodded impersonally. Gentlemen getting out of limou- 


Poor'tie upper X covered a beat of some seven blocks 


sines nodded to him, and he saluted, stiff with deference, as 
aloof from those as he was from tradesmen, postmen and 
children. The light skirts and parasols of women coming 
home from tea momentarily distracted his eyes, but im- 
mediately, as if self-conscious, he fastened his atten- 
tion all the more impersonally upon the gray facades 
of the houses, quiet, dignified, reserved, their doorways 
recessed under carved hoods of stone, their windows 
tightly curtained with immobile, stony-looking falls of 
lace—not a stir of life suggested behind them, not a flash 
of color anywhere except perhaps a window box of spring 


flowers; then, having reached the middle of the block, he 
reversed his direction, retreated upon his own footsteps 
across the parkway, and penetrated for half a block into 
quite another region, where garages interspersed 
apartment houses, and odors were in the air, 
more people in the streets, more children, and 
an ever-swelling clangor of noise; remarched, 
turning south down the parkway for a block, 
then westward, then eastward again, weaving 
like the shuttle of watchful Destiny. 
As evening advanced it was to be 
observed that the uniformed figure 
took on more importance in the pub- 
lic eye. Pedestrians never failed to 
take note of him. ‘Ah, there he is,” 
they appeared to say. ‘‘It’s all right, 
then.’”’ Certain matrons, deserted 
by bold modern 
daughters for the 
delights of the roof 
garden, recognized 
the measured click 











of his footfall beneath their windows, and.taking comfort 
refrained from looking under the bed. He was the law 
protecting and controlling. There was reassurance in the 
backward fling of his shoulders, the lift of his chin, the 
muscular hand whirling the swagger stick; more than all 
in his look, which suggested somehow profound experience. 
Who, if not he, had seen behind the doorways of crime? 
Policeman X strolling serene and alert would glance up 
into the spaces between the houses as if to make sure 
that no illicit shadow were lurking there; or pausing 
would try the security of a locked door. Regularly at 
intervals of two hours he telephoned from the box on 
the lamp-post, and anyone overhearing his communication 













































Policeman X Made Out the 

Top of a Head With Short 

Blond Hair That Tossed as the Head 
Jerked in a Frantic Effort to Raise Itself 


would have learned that everything in that 
district was quiet. 

On the last block of his beat he sometimes 
stopped—it would be then about nine in the 
evening—to lean over the grille of a brown- 
stone front and chat with a girl in an apron 
who happened to be lingering there; and these 
conversations revealed that Policeman X, 
whatever his official nature, as mere man con- 
versing with woman was an amiable and 
rather diffident person. 

Their acquaintance had begun on an evening 
in April, shortly after Policeman X had been 
transferred. She had appeared in the sheltered 
areaway and offered him a cup of coffee with 
the remark that he must be cold. He was, in 
fact, and accepted the offer gratefully, a little 
awkwardly, perhaps, for he was afraid of girls. 
They had a way of looking at you as though 
they expected something; you couldn’t be 
sure what. And then they giggled suddenly at 
nothing, or called out things at you, smart things you 
couldn’t think of answers to. 

But this one was different. She merely made an 
intelligent observation upon the weather, and then 
about the procession that had marched up the avenue 
that afternoon, passing quite naturally to the gallant 
display made by the force. All this was very agree- 
able, and the next time Policeman X saw her he 
nodded not at all officially, but quite humanly and 
shyly. On a succeeding occasion he gathered enough 
courage to say “Good evening.” And gradually, 
through some influence he did not fully understand, 
the monosyllables developed into conversations. 

They discussed the armistice, the sugar shortage, 
the neighborhood gossip. Annie knew a surprising 
lot about the people, indicating with a motion of the 
head, tossing off histories in a sentence. 

“That’s Feeny Talbot, that kid. Ain’t twenty-one 
yet. Brought down five German airplanes, and got 
two decorations.” Or: ‘‘Look, there’s Mrs. Fane— 
no, the stout one getting into the limousine with that 
little feller. He’s a clavoyant. Notice anything queer 
about his eyes? Well, he gets her money all right. 
She’s always out with him; the whole house just goin’ 
to pieces; and her kid, Mary, runnin’ loose round the 
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streets, a regular Broadway vamp. That other, woman 
with the purple hat is Kitty Maris, Major Douglas’ seec- 
retary, that was watched for a spy.”’ Or: ‘‘Did you hear 
about old lady Besson? Katy told me. She’s locked her- 
self into her rooms going on two weeks now, and nobody 
can get to see her, and only talk to her through the door; 
even her lawyer.” 

And Policeman X, with eyebrows raised to his hair and | 
lips shaped to a grin of skepticism, would protest, “Aw, 
come, how do you know?” 

“How do I know?” With one of the unexpected turns 
of mind that made her interesting she asked, ‘‘ Where were 
you born?”’ 

“Tn Ireland.” 

“IT thought so. And I was born two blocks from Tam- | 
many Hall. And that’s how I know.” 

He felt that she was laughing at him, but her black eyes 
had a kind expression. Annie’s eyes were really very fine, | 
he decided. 

Their friendship progressed to the point of a walk in the 
park, and almost perished under the oppressive ceremony; 
recovered itself in the dark and stifling atmosphere of the 
movies, where they sat, shoulders touching, and within 
sound of each other’s breathing, mutually thrilled. And 
on one unforgetable Sunday they went down to Coney 
Island together. Policeman X, who believed in doing things | 
handsomely—even when you had never done them before— 
bought her a bunch of violets. They danced together in the 
hot hall to the metallic shouting of the phonograph. 

He did not reflect that such harmless and friendly at- 
tentions might stir wild hopes in the bosom of a lonely, 
unflattered woman. He thought of her as a nice girl; 
quiet, almost as quiet as the delightful beings who passed 
him at five o’clock in the afternoon with a flutter of par- 
asol fringes; but there the resemblance ended. They had | 
mystery. They disappeared into carved doorways and 
mounted into glass-inclosed vehicles; and their beautiful 
impersonal eyes, oblivious of everything upon the common 
earth, were always absorbed, fixed in some preoccupation 
far more extraordinary, no doubt, finer and rarer than any 
that had ever concerned Policeman X. An exotic atmos- 
phere like a perfume seemed to breathe from their hair, 
their skin, from the temples down to the rosy tips of their 
fingers; even from their extraordinary narrow little feet 
glittering in bronze or gold tissue. There was no exotic 
quality about the girl. Her face was dark and forceful, 
and—like her shoes—utilitarian in contour. She was just 
Annie, and Policeman X never had the impulse to look 
back at her. 

He would continue his promenade to the red-brick cor- 
ner and come to his accustomed halt, lounging against the 
railings. 

This was the hour when the East Side pours itself into 
the park. All the nations of the world, fermenting in one 
nation, streamed past, all conditions of living: The demure 
maiden, snowy white from hat to heels, with her young 
man, a clerk or perhaps a college fellow, City of New York; 
and these were college women certainly—sport hats, low- 
heeled shoes, long stride, low voices. Policeman X knew 
their type, and secretly despised their ideas of settlements. 
Improving the condition of the poor indeed! With these 
the even more prosperous couples from Third Avenue, and 
the less prosperous men carrying their coats, but with the 
conservatism of their class disdaining to discard hats; 
broad slow-moving women, the tails of their blouses worn 
outside for greater coolness, their reddened hands pushing 
baby carriages; wrecks that had been human beings, with 
formless garments hanging upon them, shuffling along in 
grotesque colossal shoes; hoarse-voiced youths, dandies of 
Second Avenue, roughs with shirts open down breasts 
gleaming with sweat. And the girls, thin figures in white, 
the grime of the power machines still on their hands. They 
were everywhere, gathering in mothlike groups under the 
electric lights, moving in intertwined phalanxes, and with | 
asingular uniformity of look—the look of youthitself. Their 
eyes seemed to be staring past the stoicism of the elder 
faces, searching for sensations and emotions. When a gang 
of young men charged down the middle of the street with 
cries, a perceptible flutter passed through this feminine 
throng. They appeared to shrink back and then be drawn 
forward in the wake of the masculine current. 

Gradually the whole congested procession dwindled and 
ceased. The streets became very quiet. Traffic was scant. 

Then the two night watchmen in the great half-built ° 
apartment house, cater-cornered from Policeman X’s | 
stand, would emerge, lounge across to the lamp-post, and 
bracing themselves begin a discussion of the situation in 
Europe. Presently Policeman X would drift over and 
enter into this discussion. They would argue about the 
partition of Germany and the policy of the United States 
until, at ten-thirty, came the washers of the streets, en- 
veloped Laocoénlike in glistening serpentine coils, but | 
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unlike that hero with cigarettes 
tightly in their mouths, and in 
a few moments the air would 
be filled with white waterspouts 
turning all the asphalt black, 
glistening and liquid. The re- 
gion seemed to wake into an interval of heavenly cool- 
‘ness. A moist smell of green leaves steamed up from the 
parkway; and like flowers after rain appeared the dinner 
people going home or on to other gayeties. Couples passed, 
the women’s pale-colored frocks showing under their long 
~eapes; the men, panamas in hand, cigarettes fuming. Lim- 
ousines flashed round the corner, accorded a glimpse of 
vivid creatures inside, and were gone. On the heels of these 
the joy-riders flinging garlands of yells behind them; a little 
later the stragglers from the park. At half past twelve the 
last group of baby carriages went past; then the empty 
open barouches, the horses’ hoof beats sounding strangely 
little and light in the silence of the streets; and last Police- 
man Y, to take up the position in front of the red-brick 
‘house, while Policeman X made his report at the station 
house, and loosening his tunic walked home across the park. 

Sometimes on his way between the Eighty-sixth Street 

exit and the apartment on Nine- 

‘tieth he dropped in at Leffert’s. 

: There was always a uniform or 

‘two in the selected gatherings 
round the table in the back room, 
and between discussions of Bat- 
tling Vic’s left-handers or the pos- 
sible outcome of the game next 
Saturday, interesting, tales un- 
rolled themselves. Political farce 
was the more frequent theme; 
but there were also sidelights on 
old unprintable scandals; anec- 
dotes of murderers; above all, 
that never-to-be-solved sphinx’s 
riddle, the female criminal, her 
motives, her hysterical revela- 
tions, her obstinate impenetrable 
silences. Apart from her they dis- 
cussed woman of the uncriminal 
variety. Upon this subject their 
convictions seemed to be clearer 
and their experience unbounded. 
It was amazing, the adventures 
that certain strikingly unattrac- 
tive gentlemen had had. 

Policeman X, his serious blue 
eyes fastened upon the speaker’s 
face, his stein of beer neglected 
in front of him, never related an 
adventure nor offered an opinion; 
seldom commented. His face ex- 
pressed, however, profound at- 
tention. 

The others liked him, thought 
him a good kid, a little slow per- 
haps, but deep. What he didn’t 
know about women! Well, they 
rather guessed if he’d wanted to 
talk! His mother looked upon 
him as her dear boy who weeded 
her vegetable garden and carried 
up her coal and would some day 
be police commissioner, but would 
never marry, for the reason that 
no girl livingwas half good enough 
for him. 

They none of them knew him. 
With the instinctive secrecy of 
sensitive persons he concealed 
the underlying fact of his life, 
which worked in all his thoughts 
and insensibly colored his atti- 
tude toward the world. On the 
beat that Policeman X patrolled 
nothing ever happened. 

As far as the life outside that 
beat was concerned, what could 
be expected to happen to a man 
who went off duty at one o’clock, 
to bed at two, rose at nine, weeded 












a vegetable garden, exercised in a gymnasium, and studied 
books rather than the peculiarities of municipal politics? 
But his beat, the active field of his profession, including 
as well whatever slight social intercourse he had with the 
world—something better might have been expected of that. 
And yet it was upon his beat that he became aware most 
keenly of the uneventfulness of his existence—no matter 
where he walked! He had paced other quarters of the city. 
He had been stationed in traffic centers where the com- 
plexities of chance were enormous; had stood in his fixed 
attitude, with his unchanging, assumed expression, con- 
fronting the mass of human beings that pressed forward, 


Those Lifted Arms With Their Circling Gestures, the Head Thrown Back Showing the 
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while automobiles laden with a distinguished foreign com- 
mission shot up the avenue, secret-service men clinging 
thick about them, the atmosphere tingling with the sug- 
gestion of catastrophe. Once, for a month, he had been 
detailed to that section where the Cherry Hill Gang oper- 
ated; and during that time the most exciting event had 
been a mild and easy-going runaway. 

Impeccably sober, alert, devoted, it was not because he 
failed in readiness. It was because—well, just because, 
when Dick the Rat killed Charlie Gorden in their celebrated 
fight with knives, the fracas was just too far off to be audi- 
ble. A block nearer, and he must have heard it. If Ren- 
aud, trying to slip out of the city at three o’clock in the 
morning with a certain collection of Liberty Bords, had 
turned north on Third Avenue 
instead of Second it might have 
been Policeman X instead of Po- 
liceman N who recognized the 
much-advertised car. And then 
there had been that -bitter occa- 
sion—he had never forgiven him- 
self—he had been sick with the 
flu, not able to lift his head—when 
the summons had come from 
headquarters, extra men wanted. 
It had been the raid on the Hek- 
kert boys’ pool room; a wonder- 
ful affair, with the escape of the 
younger Hekkert, spectacular, 
above the heads of the crowd, 
and the equally amazing capture 
of him; together with other strik- 
ing and exciting incidents. One 
member of the force as obscure 
as himself had been promoted for 
distinguished services. 

Policeman X would not have 
minded promotion. Being human 
he naturally would have found it 
pleasant. Yet it was not this 
hope which specially influenced 
his longings. What he wanted 
chiefly was what all men want 
who have been trained to follow 
certain professions—the engi- 
neer, bridges to build; thesoldier, 
battles; the actor, parts. Police- 
man X, as it appeared to be his 
business in the interests of the 
peace to discourage vice, would 
have liked some experience in 
that direction. And there was 
still another instinct, very subtle, 
of which he was only dimly con- 
scious. Had you alluded to it he 
would have wondered what you 
were talking about. It was the 
love of adventure for its own 
sake. And Opportunity, whim- 
sical creature, opening all sorts 
of doors to men who looked upon 
them only as a means to boots 
and tobacco, had left him outside. 

He did not reflect that Oppor- 
tunity, far from being a goddess, 
is frequently worked by wires. 
He did not formulate his situ- 
ation. He merely considered 
vaguely that he had no luck; 
and as the relaxing tide of mid- 
summer flowed over the city he 
drifted into an unwonted moodi- 
ness. Everything seemed dead. 
The houses upon the side streets 

(Continued on Page 157) 

















“Tyrant!’’ Shouted Schwartzer. 


true—perhaps the poorest excuse a 

writer can offer. In extenuation let me 
say that I am nota professional writer but 
a unit of the Department of Justice. 

Whenit was overand done with I realized the interest of 
the Felde case lay not with: him but with Benson, and I 
began to wonder if anybody besides myself would be inter- 
ested in his experience. To me he is a sort of symbol of 
Americanism, and this story, which I have pieced together 
from my notebook, is simply what I know about him, and 
what I have been‘able to infer safely from that knowledge, 
together with its connection with the Felde case. He un- 
consciously gave me something to believe in under the 
strange unrest which is upon the country. I will try to 
offer to you that thing which he gave me. 

But it would be hard to tell the story of John Israel 
Benson without going back of the early morning when he 
made his protesting entrance into the world; in fact I find 
that as soon as I have written his'name I see it in triplicate, 
and hesitate, not knowing where to begin, for my particu- 
lar John Israel Benson was the third of his name, and the 
others swayed his decisions to the last. He liked to think 
their precedents important, and it is a curious thing, and 
noteworthy, that those who believe in their ancestors’ 
excellence are apt to feel it incumbent upon themselves 
to act in kind. For which reason it would in this case seem 
important to describe them. 

Then on the other hand there does not seem much con- 
nection between the labor troubles of old John Israel 
Benson the first and the killing of a Bolshevist in his ship- 
yards some sixty years later. ‘And yet there is a con- 
nection, because it was something in the original owner’s 
blood that later made the difference between talker and 
worker, between the labor problem and the Bolshevik 
problem, and made that difference real—is making it real 
to-day. 

So with your permission I am going to wander off to old 
Philadelphia, or rather to its neighbor across the river, 
which for the sake of a name we will call Walltown, and 
present to you the terrible problem which the first John 
Israel Benson, coming home from an excellent Sunday din- 
ner of roast beef and Yorkshire pudding at his sister 
Mary’s, found waiting him in the hallway of the Benson 
mansion. 

John Israel was in a fine mood to cope with difficulties 
because at the moment he was fortified by several mani- 
festations of the comfortable circumstances surrounding 
a magnate of his importance. His dinner had-been served 
with a proper sense of the solemnity of the occasion bya 
respectful maiden sister, who catered to him in a way long 
since forgotten by ensuing generations, His wife, the 
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glowing and beautiful Juanita, had accompanied him, as 
had also their dark-eyed son, John Israel Benson the sec- 
ond; and these held him in a like esteem, though it cannot 
be said that anything save her brother’s position as head 
of the family could have made Mary accept Juanita, the 
Spaniard, and therefore the dubious. 

Preceding the dinner the sermon had been sound and 
sensible with the text of ‘Servants, obey your masters,” 
and Doctor Murdock had dwelt upon the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of those who were in service, and of their 
masters to them. A perceptive man, this Murdock, and 
orthodox. The day itself was perfect with clear sweet 
spring sunshine after rain, so that the feather-brick pave- 
ments were dry but the hyacinths and tulips in the neat 
gardens along High Street prosperously moist and filling 
the air with promise of golden days ahead. 

To walk home along such a street on such a day after 
such a dinner was a pleasant thing. And if one wore 
breeches of the finest nankeen in town, and one’s. wife a 
cashmere shawl that was the envy of all women, and one’s 
son was so fine a lad, and all the world turned out so that 
it might see, admire and bestow its just envy—so much 
the better! A man gains strength from these things. A 
sense of competence lies in a full belly, and at forty-eight 
Benson, sole proprietor of Benson’s Shipyards, was at a 
point where he absorbed his vitality from these quiet real 
pleasantries of existence. 

Nor was it a shock to find Jonathan Aigne, his manager 
and right-hand man, awaiting in the cool dimness of the 
white-paneled hallway. For Aigne, an Englishman, and 
a splendid shipwright himself, graduated from the ways 
through his own efforts and tempted from overseas by the 
superior wages of the American trade, was aman on whom 
Benson had come to place as great a reliance as he was 
capable of turning into power for any subordinate, and 
frequently of a Sabbath the man found his way to the 
mansion for the discussion of some matter that would 
come to immediate attention on the morrow. 

But this was no common visit. That could be seen at 
a glance. Aigne was at all times keenly conscious of the 
importance of his connection with this, the biggest ship- 
building concern in America—perhaps in the world. And 
to-day the weight of it was upon him as well. 

“Mr. Benson, sir,’’ said he, turning over his worn beaver 
hat between his lean thrifty fingers—‘‘ Mr. Benson, sir, 
there’s trouble in the yards!” 

“Eh?~ Not a fire?” said John Israel sharply. 
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“No, sir. It’s the men. They are hold- 
ing a meeting in the sail loft.” 

Benson drew his heavy brows together. 

“Tmpossible!”’ said he. “What on earth 
could they want to do such a thing for?” 

He turned to Juanita, to whom he showed an unfailing 
elaborate courtesy, founded on his conception of her native 
traditions no less than in his devotion. 

““My dear,” said he, ‘‘an unprecedented event has oc- 
curred at the yards. You will pardon us? I will join you 
at tea.”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Benson,” said Juanita, and took herself and 
her too silent, dark-eyed son down the length of the 
shadowy white hall to the glass veranda at the back, there 
to read the Testament aloud, as was the way of Sunday 
afternoons. And Aigne followed the shipbuilder into the 
handsome library, which usually served as the setting for 
these conferences. 

“Well, Aigne, explain yourself!’’ Benson commanded 
when the door.was closed behind them. “To begin with, 
who gave permission for the use of the sail loft? That is 
the company’s property!” ; 

“I don’t know, sir!” replied Aigne excitedly, “but if 
you’ll excuse me, sir, I think no one did. It’s all that 
damn German, the carpenter Ludwig, or I miss my guess. 
He’s a trouble maker, and that’s a fact.” 

“But what the devil are they meeting about?” ex- 
claimed Benson. “If they have a complaint why didn’t 
they come to me with it? Have I ever failed to listen to 
a delegation?” 

“No indeed, sir!” replied Aigne. “But that confounded 
foreigner is a-telling them as how that’s not the way to do. 
He was saying that they ought to get together and demand 
their rights, not ask for them. I think he is forming a 
guild of some kind, sir.” 

“But for what?” shouted Benson. “Here these fel- 
lows are getting a dollar and fifty cents a day and living 
on the fat of the land! I pay the highest wages in the 
country as it is.’’ 

“TI think money is only a part of it,” said Aigne. “They 
seemed to think the day’s work ought to be fixed at certain 
hours. It was Muldoon, the mastwright foreman, who 
said that.” 

“But they don’t come to work now until six o’clock!” 
John Israel expostulated. ‘When I was a lad working for’ 
my father we started in at five during the summer, and 
kept at it while there was light in the sheds.” 

“T came upon them by accident,” continued Aigne. 
“Having stopped in for the books on my way back from 
church and hearing the German talking I took a look up 
abovestairs. And you could have knocked me down with 
a feather.”’ 
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“Fell!” said Benson grimly. 

And so John Israel Benson the first took stick and hat, 
and with no other bodyguard than the cringing Aigne 
stormed to his yards—the famous Benson yards, whose 
clippers were beating the world trade for America—and 
strode into the heart of the first organized dissension that 
his people had seen. 

There was uproar in the second sail loft before he opened 
the door. Benson listened, his hand on the knob. Ludwig 
Schwartzer was speaking, interrupted by cries of assent 
and questioning. 

“And I tells you it is a verdammte shame!” the man was 
shouting. ‘How can we live on it? Ja, the wages is 
goned up to one dollar fifty, but ain’t eggs fifteen cents? 
Ain’t meat fifteen and eighteen cents? Where can you get 
food for a family of three on any less than sixty, seventy 
cents a day? We give our lives to slavery at such a price! 
You say you ain’t worried—you got good wages, steady 
work! Well, I say you better be discontented—while that 
fat pig Benson sits in a fine house and eats the bread out 
of your mouths!” 

A little burst of cheering followed, and then Benson 
opened the door, Aigne crouching behind him. The big 
owner, red of face, fiery of eye, strode into the midst of 
a sudden silence. 

“Well?” said John Israel, and waited. 

“Sure, it’s a meeting we are havin’!” said Muldoon. 
“And what harm can that do?” 

“This is not a public place!’”’ replied Benson shortly. 
“You will hold your meetings elsewhere, and this one is 
now ended.” 

“Tyrant!” shouted Schwartzer, springing up and shak- 
ing a fist in Benson’s direction. “You came here to bully 
us, like as usual. Ain’t you no got no sense of justice?” 

“Have you?” roared Benson suddenly. ‘You dirty 
foreigner! You are not even a citizen of the country that 


is supporting you. Nor are you!” he added, turning on 
Muldoon. “You men get out of here, and do it now! This 
is my place, built first by the sweat of my brow, and now 
by the sweat of my brain. And I’m running it. If there 
are among you men with grievances that can’t be told to 
my face, those men have no place in my employ. Any 
group of decent Americans that comes to me with a decent 
straightforward complaint will get both a hearing and 
action on it. Any body of men that steals up and tries 
to stab me in the back will be treated like the criminals 
they are. Why, you damn fools!” he cried, exasperated. 
“‘Can’t you see that open dealing is the life of trade?) What 
in hell did you come to America for except fair play? Well, 
you must give it, as well as get it!” 

“‘That’s right, sir!’’cried a voice from a corner, and Wicks, 
one of the carpenters, came to his feet. “A fair wage for 
fair work! But just how are we to know that it is, sir?” 

“God knows!” replied Benson sternly. ‘“‘That’s a ques- 
tion that I have pondered deeply and sincerely. When 
you have an idea on the subject come to me like a man 
and we will talk it over. For it’s a certainty there’ll soon 
be no wages—no, nor no work, either, any other way.” 

The meeting broke up rather silently, and all the walk 
back to the mansion and the security of its wide quietude, 
John Israel Benson shook his head and muttered, more 
bewildered and angry than troubled. 

“Tt’s these damned foreigners!” he offered himself in 
explanation. “No respect for themselves nor for anybody 
else: No decent standards. Take the French, now. Bah! 
And these Germans, like Schwartzer. Run out of his own 
country, no doubt. And Muldoon; lazy, full of talk 
But this is a free country. Must give everybody a chance. 
Only fair thing to do.” 

But, confound them, they didn’t want a chance—they 
wanted the whole hog! When men refused to go to work 
before seven o’clock of a morning and couldn’t get along 
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on a dollar and fifty cents a day God alone knew where the 
industry would end. 

“But we will work it out,’ he told himself, “‘if I have to 
knock their damned heads off to make them see straight!” 

On the glass-inclosed porch at the rear of the house 
Juanita was closing the Bible in Picture and Story upon 
the tale of the infant Samuel, when her husband returned. 
The silent child at her side watched with adoring eyes the 
splendid father who always looked over his dark little 
head, as Benson took a seat beside the mother. Juanita 
laid the book away carefully, and tucking her hoop up she 
spread the stiff folds of her lilac brocade deliberately in a 
dignified way she had cultivated as pleasing to her lord 
and master, folding her hands upon her basque and speak- 
ing gravely. 

‘‘Husband,” she began, “I fear it will be necessary to 
send over to Philadelphia in the morning to the girls’ 
home or the orphanage. We must have more maids. 
Somehow it seems impossible to keep them satisfied. It 
will mean an increase in the household budget, for they 
are demanding two dollars a week now, and I cannot 
manage as it is, with the cost of things constantly rising. 
The last two bales of calico came to six cents a yard, and 
even though Elmira the cook has cut down the poor 
baskets very cleverly we cannot go on without an increase. 
I try to be a real American wife to you, John, but the 
gracious Lord knows I cannot stretch a dollar beyond its 
limits, and this is‘a large house. And we have so many 
dependents in the parish. And while I remember—Timo- 
thy says the barouche must be repainted, and that an 
extra horse is needed for market work.” 

John Israel Benson groaned inwardly. The unrest of the 
sail loft seemed suddenly to have invaded the fortress of 
his home. Would civilization never become complete? 
Were we to have no fixed standards? But, of course, he said 
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HEN you sail into New York Harbor, straining 

your eyes for a sight of home, the mass of sky- 

scrapers shoots up before you from the mists of 
Manhattan, a phantasy of brick and mortar, steel and 
glass, to which this world offers no parallel. As the vessel 
drifts all too slowly past the Goddess of comparative Liberty 
the foreigner gasps and the American glows. For at that 
distance the city bears the semblance of an enormous 
palace, million windowed, great and splendid beyond 
human imagination. Still more does it seem one and in- 
divisible when in the late dusk of a winter night you cross 
from the New Jersey shore by ferry. Darkness has blotted 
out the clefted streets, the roofs, the cornices, the tall 
sheer bulks. You see only windows, rising by innumerable 
gleaming tiers up into the heavens. I have often imagined 
a primitive and ignorant soul, faced unexpectedly by this 
vision, falling on his knees in the eestatic belief that he was 
sailing into the Celestial City, the floorless palaces of the 
Eternal King. 

As you actually enter the financial district the vision 
fades, of course. They become separate buildings, tall and 
great beyond any others conceived by man, but still sep- 
arate—each divided into floors and suites and rooms, the 
distinct hives of intellectual industry. This for the second 
impression. But finally, when you have known Wall 
Street and its environs for a long time, your thought 
swings full circle and you realize that your first impression 
was symbolic. That downtown financial district, housed 
in the gigantic conception of a Michelangelo, has a peculiar 
spiritual unity. Govern- 
ing, regulating, manipu- 
lating much of the life of 
these United States, it is 
still divided by an invisi- 
ble line from the life of 
these United States. For 
all its fierce burning rival- 
ries it has also a queer 
cohesiveness. Not only 
vast and intricate sheaves 
of electric wires connect 
massive building with 
massive building, but 
across the hazy air from 
wall to wall of this im- 
mense city canon run 
electric currents of 
thought binding man to 
man, enterprise to enter- 
prise. And finally one day 
the character and mean- 
ing of this enormous 
palace burst upon you. It 
is a tower of silence. 

Silence; or at least si- 
lence upon the things 
essential to its existence— 
that, to the outsider pry- 
ing here and there into 
the transactions behind 
its close-shut, polished- 
mahogany doors, seems 
the governing law. A 
movement in railroads or 
industrials is afoot. All 
the fringe of Wall Street 
suspects, wants to know, 
for such knowledge is not 
only power but money. 
When the thing is con- 
summated you discover 
that a dozen men knew it 
all, and a hundred a part 
of it; and yet none spoke. 
When the outsider comes 
knocking at the door he 
undergoes a quiet scru- 
tiny. Is he right? Above 
all, will he keep his mouth 
shut? Satisfied, the ward- 
ers of the tower of silence 
let him in. Not once ina 
blue moon does anyone 
passed through the portal 
yield to the temptation of 
the wagging tongue. Si- 
lence is the condition for 
admittance, silence the 
great rule of the game. 

There are massive pil- 
lars of the tower of silence, 
there are great supporting 
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beams; there are also links and bolts. As small, as un- 
apparent as any of these was Miss Meeker, Miss Alice 
Meeker, librarian and custodian of documents for Bruce & 
Son. A little slim person, this Miss Meeker, with a linger- 
ing girlishness of figure which contrasted somewhat with a 
face just fading from severely piquant to plain. She dressed 
with none of the chicness that marks the younger Wall 
Street stenographers; yet she dressed smartly withal, and 
in a manner so businesslike, so appropriate to an office 
that she would have won entire approval from the author 
of Hints to Business Women. For ten years.now she had 
been in the employ of Bruce & Son; for seven years—and 
after a scrutiny of which she never knew—she had taken 
sole charge of their documents, their most sacredly private 
letters, their contracts and agreements. 

On the tap of the little bell at her elbow on her mahogany 
desk Miss Meeker would speed, swiftly and-unobtrusively, 
to the private room of Bruce, majestic and portly; or 
Son, already showing at thirty-two the promise of portli- 
ness. Then onan impersonal command she would speed, 
still unobtrusively, to the great safe and return with a 
document. This she would deposit on the desk of Bruce or 
Son, ask ‘‘Anything else, sir?’”’ and ona careless ‘‘No, 
thank you,’ speed back again to bury herself in a card index. 


“I'd Like to Hear Some More About it—Some Other Time. Good Night’ ” 
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Nothing in her manner or her very few audible remarks 
would have indicated that Miss Alice Meeker knew the 
contents of these documents. But she did know—better 
almost than Bruce she knew. It was her business. In her 
heart Miss Meeker believed that she was the custodian of 
secrets which, revealed, would have shaken Wall Street to 
its foundations. She did not understand—yet—that by 
the time a transaction gets to the document stage it is of 
little use as a business secret—that beyond her lay another 
and inner circle of silence—the transactions not yet put on 
paper, but locked in the bosoms of certain men like Bruce 
& Son. When such secrets escape from the inner ring to 
the outer ring the process is nearly always the same— 
remote insignificant fact is put in some shrewd mind beside 
another remote insignificant fact; and together they make 
one great significant fact. 

A very silent young woman in all things, Miss Alice 
Meeker. No one but her understood that she was silent 
not because she hated speech nor yet because she was 
stupid, but solely because among her powers the gods had 
denied her the gift of expression. Born inarticulate she 
had long given up the struggle to express herself, and took 
it out, as inarticulate people do, in intense inner feelings. 

Ten years had she worked for Bruce & Son; during 
which ten years no one among the inner powers had noticed 
her much more than a piece of office furniture. Auto- 
matically, at the recommendation of the manager, they 
had three times raised her pay. Automatically, on the 
week before Christmas, she always received a present of 
fifty dollars. But so did 
the rest; that did not 
constitute personal notice. 

Then, one morning dur- 
ing that period when 
Europe was rushing us on 
toward war, when the 
market was booming, 
when the wheels of for- 
tune, turning fast, spilled 
gold, Bruce & Son had 
need of a document from 
the safe. Miss Meeker, 
returning with this neat 
bit of folded paper, laid 
it unobtrusively on the 
desk of Bruce Senior, and 
as unobtrusively stepped 
aside, waiting for further 
orders. And the great Mr. 
Bruce, glancing up to dis- 
miss her, noticed Miss 
Meeker as a person, not 
asafixture. He felt dimly 
some difference about her; 
but when he tried idly to 
formulate it he found him- 
self without basis of com- 
parison, because he had 
never really seen Miss 
Meeker before. 

Had he ever really seen 
her, and had he been ob- 
servant of such things, he 
would have remarked that 
she was doing her hair 
in an entirely new way. 
Usually she bound it 


round head and confined 
it with an invisible net, 
thereby, like the perfect 
business woman she was, 
relieving herself from at- 
tention to her coiffure 
during the day. Now it 
was done in a loose mass, 
showing to advantage a 


She had a great deal of 
hair; and women expert 


tell me that a man judges 
hair by quantity, not 


that she was giving it a 


Bound under the net, it 
had seemed a level mo- 
notonous brown. Now, 
loose to the light, it 


showed golden gleams. | 


tightly about her little | 


round white forehead. | 


in their immortal trade | 


quality. However, now | 


chance it stood the 
woman’s criterion also. | 
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Another difference: Whereas usually Miss Meeker wore 
the stiffest, starchiest, neatest, plainest of collars and cuffs, 
this morning her business suit was finished at the throat 
‘with lace—soft and plain, but fine. There was a difference 
less tangible in Miss Meeker’s face. Though she stood at 
respectful unemotional attention, as always, it was illu- 
, mined by a kind of inner light. Mr. Bruce, still regarding 
‘her impersonally, but with interest, too, saw that her face, 
though fading, was beautifully formed; noted that the 
light streaming in upon her sidewise from the office win- 
dow made a transparent spot on the bridge of a straight 
fine-drawn nose. Indeed Bruce Senior looked at her so 
long and so straight 
that she dropped 
her eyes. 

With a shade of 
confusion rare in a 
person so solid, cer- 
tain and respectable 

| Bruce Senior said, 
“That is all, Miss 
| Meeker.” 

She wheeled 
lightly, left the of- 
/ fice. Bruce turned 
/.to Son, who sat be- 
' side him at the desk, 
a younger replica of 
himself in solidity; 
quiet smooth-shaven 
respectability, flaw- 
less conventional 
dress. The eyes of 
Son were still on the 
door through which 
Miss Meeker had 
just vanished. 

“Rather present- 
able girl,’’ said 
| Bruce, feeling that 
he should say some- 
| thing. 

“T wonder,” said 
Son, ‘‘why girls like 
that stay in an office? 
Ought to marry.” 

“Ves,” said Bruce 





briefly. ‘‘Now 
about those B. & C. 
bonds a He 


dropped a heavy 
hand, well but not 
too well manicured, 
upon the document. 

As Miss Meeker, 
stepping more 
quickly and buoy- 
antly than usual, 
passed down the 
mahogany corridor 
to her own room an- 
other pair of eyes 
noted the difference 
in her; and those 
eyes, unlike Mr. 
Bruce’s, had a basis 
of comparison. 
They shone rather 
dully from the griz- 
zling countenance of 
Robert W. Neill, 
head bookkeeper 
and cashier. For 
three years the chief 
delight of those eyes had been this same Miss Meeker. 
They took on a puzzled, worried expression now, as they 
had earlier in the morning when he saw the transformed 
Alice Meeker enter the office. Seldom if ever before had 
Mr. Neill permitted himself the luxury of seeming to 
notice Miss Meeker in business hours. Discipline, he 
believed, must be maintained, and nothing disturbed 
discipline like personal relations and preferences among 
employees. He had pressed this meek, drab, hopeless suit 
of his by regular calls at Miss Meeker’s boarding house; 
by taking her as often as she permitted to the theater. 
But in the office—this she understood as well as he—Mr. 
Neill had schooled his glances if not his heart. 

Now, however, Mr. Neill broke all his self-imposed 
discipline. As if drawn by a-power superior to his will he 
laid down his pen upon the rack, closed the book carefully 
over a blotter, and went in a perfectly impersonal way to 
the open door of Miss Meeker’s room. Thinking hard for 
an excuse he intended upon crossing that threshold to ask 
Miss Meeker if she were sure, perfectly sure, that the 
reports from the uptown office were quite complete last 
month. But as he faced her she looked him full in the face. 
Now the light in the hazel eyes of Miss Meeker usually 
escaped observation of an observer less interested than 


Mr. Neill. It was rather a dull light, it smoldered sleepily. 
But as she looked up at him across her desk it was as 
though a breath had been blown across smoldering coals. 
The light no longer slumbered; it glowed. And Mr. Neill, 
dropping all subterfuge, came to the point. 

“T was thinking,” said Mr. Neill, “that perhaps you’d 
like to go to the theater this week.” 

As though the breath along the coals had stopped, the 
light in the eyes of Miss Meeker faded. Before it was 
entirely extinguished she dropped her glance to her table. 

“Thank you very much,” said Miss Meeker in her low 
voice, “but I think—I shall be busy evenings this week.”’ 


Standing Before the Glass She Arranged and Rearranged the Shawl 





“Didn’t know but you might want to go,” said Mr. Neill. 

“Tt was good of you to ask me,” said Miss Meeker, 

She looked at him again, full in the eye; the light had all 
gone now. And yet—these two inarticulate people under- 
stood each other, as inarticulate people will. The best 
proof of a sixth sense is the manner in which men and 
women unendowed with the gift of gab signal across the 
vacant spaces. Mr. Neill understood perfectly that this 
curious, long, quiet love suit of his had struck a snag; 
Miss Meeker understood that he understood. 

It had gone this way, a love song without words, since 
first, three years ago, Mr. Neill asked her if he might call. 
He had sat out the evening with her in her. boarding house; 
but after that he always took her to the theater or to a 
concert, just because sitting in the parlor with long 
stretches of silence between simple declaratives about 
business or the weather or politics or the health of Mr. 
Bruce grew embarrassing. But Miss Meeker understood 
why he was coming, and he understood that she understood. 

His definite declaration of love—which occurred nearly 
a year before this Miss Meeker’s strange metamorphosis— 
comprised three volumes of feeling expressed jin a few 
dozen words of speech. It happened thus: On the last 
Columbus Day, the same being a legal holiday, he had 


taken her to a matinée performance of The Installment 
Plan, a light but pleasing comedy dealing with the adven- 
tures of a newly married couple in furnishing a house. 
Miss Meeker, who always laughed and wept a great deal 
more freely than she talked, had enjoyed it immoderately. 
As they came out from the matinée crowds on the side 
streets to the holiday solitudes of Fifth Avenue Mr. Neill 
after a series of convulsive movements along his facial and 
vocal muscles said: ‘‘I wouldn’t need to buy installment 
furniture to fit out a flat.” 

‘‘No?” said Miss Meeker in an even balanced tone. 

‘“‘T could more than furnish it cash down,” said Mr. Neill. 

“Could you?” in- 
quired Miss Meeker, 
changing her tone 
not one whit. 

Miss Meeker 
looked straight 
ahead; nevertheless 
she was fully aware 
of a tension about 
Mr. Neill before he 
said, ‘‘I’d like to be 
furnishing an apart- 
ment for the right 
girl.” 

“T don’t think I 
shall ever marry,” 
replied Miss Meeker 
flatly. 

They said no more 
until he left her at 
the door of her 
boarding house in 
Madison Avenue. 
Then, when as usual 
she thanked him 
formally for the 
pleasure he had 
given her, she said 
with a great deal 
more expression in 
her voice: ‘‘I wonder 
if it’s fair to you— 
going to the theater 
with you again?” 

“* Anything you 
give me is more than 
fair,’’ said he. 

““Good afternoon. 
I’ll see you to- 
morrow in the office, 
of course,’’ said she. 

Six months later 
he had proposed 
again, and again 
been rejected, just 
as finally and hope- 
lessly. This time 
they had witnessed 
a romantic drama 
full of fire, love and 
longing. His ears 
still ringing with the 
vibrant tone of the 
heroine as she 
yielded herself, he 
paused a little longer 
than usual at her 
front door; and as 
she gave him her 
hand to say good 
night he retained it 
a fraction of a 
minute overtime. And his eyes traveled past hers to the 
door which was about to hide her from him. 

“T wish ——”’ said he softly. 

“No—lI’m sorry,” said she. 
and was gone. 

Anyone can see therefore that this little passage when, 
against all his self-imposed rules, he spoke to her of per- 
sonal things during office hours was a whole act in the 
drama of Mr. Neill’s love. 

“Something serious the matter!’”’ he was saying to him- 
self as he walked with his calm, businesslike step back to 
his own desk. 





She withdrew her hand 


I 


HIS wordless understanding between the inarticulate 
goes only so far, after all. In the consciousness of Alice 
Meeker were heights and depths which Mr. Neill had never 
sounded or even suspected. All these heights and depths 
might have been apparent to him could he have visited 
her room in the select boarding house on Madison Avenue, 
where she had lived during the three years of their ac- 

quaintance. 
Another had already done that—just a week before the 
metamorphosis of Miss Meeker. One morning, half an 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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XXVIT 
HE day had dawned at last, the great day that 
[Nees to mark the entry of Russia into a new 
phase of her historic development, the day 
that was to see the realization of the noblest dreams 
of the flower of the 
youth of Russia’s aris- 
tocracy, who, in De- 
cember, 1825, had laid 
down their lives and 
sacrificed their liberty 
in the cause of the 
freedom of the people 
and of what they 
thought would assure 
the welfare and great- 
ness of their country. 
Whether friend or foe 
of the constitutional 
reform, there could not 
be a thinking being 
who could be unmoved 
by the momentous im- 
port of the event which 
was, for good or for 
evil, to decide the fate of the nation. Detained by my 
official duties at Washington I could only follow from 
afar with profound emotion the events of those his- 
toric days as they were reported by the press. 

It appears from all accounts that April 27, old 
style—May 10—1906, was one of those radi- 
antly beautiful spring days that in northern 
latitudes sometimes mark the awakening of 
Nature to a new life after a prolonged 
winter’s sleep. Nature herself seemed 
to greet with her most bewitching 
smile the new birth of a great nation 
to a glorious future of progress 
in ordered liberty and secure 
prosperity under the blessings 
of external and domestic 
peace. Or was it noth- 
ing but a beautiful 
dream, too good to be 
true? Ominous rum- 
blings of a yet far- 
distant storm were not 
wanting. But of that 
anon. 

As reported by the 
press the ceremony of 
the opening of the first 
Russian Parliament 
went off without a 
hitch. The manage- 
ment of the impressive ceremony in the Winter Palace, 
where the Emperor delivered his speech from the throne, 
was perfect. The Emperor and Empress had arrived 
from Peterhof, where they were in residence for the sum- 
mer, on board their yacht, which anchored in the river 
in front of the Winter Palace. Their Majesties landed 
at once and proceeded to their apartments in the palace, 
where they awaited the announcement that the Council 
of the Empire and the Lower House of Parliament were 
assembled in the Throne Room. Preceded by the bearers 
of the insignia of empire—the Banner, the Sword of State, 
the Globe, the Scepter and the Crown—the Emperor, 
between the Empress Mother and the reigning Empress, 
followed by the grand dukes and grand duchesses and a 
numerous and gorgeous court, moved solemnly through 
the endless suite of magnificent halls and salons to St. 
George’s Hall.. Received by the clergy the Emperor kissed 
the Holy Cross and listened to the Te Deum sung by the 
court choir. 

The religious ceremony over, His Majesty, who bore 
himself with great dignity, walked slowly to the raised dais 
and seated himself on the throne. Having taken from the 
hands of an attendant the paper containing the text of his 
speech the Emperor rose and delivered his address to the 
representatives of the nation in a firm and steady voice, 
which was heard distinctly in every corner of the hall, 
emphasizing every word. The admirable and even cordial 
tone of the sovereign in renewing his pledges and asking 
the codperation of Parliament for the regeneration of the 
country failed, however, to evoke from the Lower House 
any response whatever. 

The enthusiastic cheering which broke out after the 
Emperor had finished speaking was confined to the mem- 
bers of the Council of the Empire, the court and the 
representatives of the higher bureaucracy, the Duma 
members remaining ominously silent. 

One of the press cablegrams mentioned Count Witte 
“who—a pathetic figure—before the ceremony was seen 
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pacing the corridor entirely alone. Later he entered the 
throne room. Clad in the gold-and-black uniform of a 
secretary of state, one of the highest dignities of the court 
which still remained to him, and with the broad ribbon of 
the Alexander Nevsky order across his breast, he took his 
place in the ranks of the old bureaucracy. Ex-minister of 
the Interior Durnovo was there, too, chatting with his 
companions, but Witte seemed to find a cold welcome from 
everyone. Finally he wandered away and stood apart 
until the imperial procession approached.” 

Such was, if this report is to be believed, at this historical 
moment the attitude of the court and the high bureaucracy 
toward the great statesman and patriot who had secured 
for the country the momentous reform which alone if fol- 
lowed up in the spirit it was intended by its originator 
could have averted from the dynasty as well as from the 
nation the catastrophe, the approach of which could be 
felt in the air by anyone whose senses were not dulled by 
inveterate prejudice and purblind obstinacy. That it failed 
to do so was a fatality for which impartial history will 
never lay the responsibility at Witte’s door. 

Mr. Iswolsky, who had that very morning arrived from 
Copenhagen just in time to witness the ceremony as a dig- 
nitary of the court—his appointment as Minister of For- 
eign Affairs not yet having been gazetted—records his 
impressions in his reminiscences printed in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes of June 1, 1919, as follows: 


The Emperor’s speech was/listened to in the deepest 
silence; it produced visibly a good impression on the 
deputies. In previous utterances of the Emperor, as well 
as in public acts recently promulgated by the government, 
every allusion to a constitution or to any limitation of the 
rights. of the sovereign had been carefully avoided; it 
might have been apprehended lest the Emperor might 
seize this opportunity to proclaim once more the auto- 
cratic character of his power; the members of the Duma 
were therefore agreeably surprised when they listened to 
this passage of the Emperor’s speech: 




























mals 


“As for me, I will unalterably maintain the 
institutions I have granted, for I am firmly con- 
vinced that you will with all your forces devotedly 


the peasantry so dear 
to my heart, of the en- 


velopment of its pros- 
perity, mindful that 
for its veritable pros- 
perity a state needs 
not only liberty but 
also order founded on 
the principles of the 
constitution.” 

The discreet warn- 


phasized by the Em- 


the deputies’ appreci- 
ating the fact that for 
the first time they had 


the sovereign the word 

“constitution.” 
sion produced by the speech from the throne, it was 
not greeted with any acclamation by the members 


of the Duma. 


On another page Mr. Iswolsky observes: 


I firmly hoped that an era of greatness and 
prosperity was opening before Russia. I 
nevertheless experienced a feeling of 
anguish at finding myself on the thresh- 
old of a change in the destinies of my 
country, which, thanks to the specta- 
cle I had witnessed, had taken, so to 
speak, a living and tangible form. 


If these were the feelings, 


anxiety, evoked in the 
ened Russian states- 
man and patriot by the 
historic scene enacted 
before his eyes, it 


the impression pro- 
duced on the mind of a 
judiciously observant, 
impartial and not un- 
friendly foreign witness 
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serve the fatherland in order to satisfy the needs of | 


lightenment of the | 
people and of the de- | 


peror, did not prevent | 


heard from the lips of | 


In spite, however, of the good impres- | 





ing implied in the last | 
words, particularly em- | 





partly of hope, partly of | 


heart of a truly enlight- | 


would, I think, interest | 
the reader to learn of | 


of the same spectacle. | 


This is what Mr. George v. L. Meyer, American Ambas- 
sador to Russia—I quote from Mr. Meyer’s biography by 
M. A. De Wolfe Howe, pages 279, 280 and 281—has to 


say on the subject in his diary under date of May 10, 1906: | 


The entire left side of the hall was occupied by the | 
members of the Duma, and they were peasants, shop- | 


keepers, priests, merchants, lawyers, even a dentist and a 
Catholic bishop. Perhaps a third were in dress suits, half a 


dozen in uniform, and many in simple peasant costume and | 
rough clothes. All this made a strange contrast with the | 


officers in their silver or gold lace uniforms, members of the 
council and members of the court. On one side were 
the representatives of the people and on the other those of 
the bureaucracy, past and present. Those on the right had 
shown themselves unequal to the task of satisfactorily gov- 
erning the nation. Would the left be equal to the occasion? 
Judging simply from appearances it was not encourag- 
Ings eons 

In watching the deputies I was surprised to note that 
many of them did not even return the bows of His Ma- 
jesty, some giving an awkward nod, others staring him 
coldly in the face, showing no enthusiasm and even sullen 
indifference. As he rose again from the throne there was an 
absolute stillness. He then proceeded in a firm voice to 
read his address. When he finished there was a tremen- 
dous outburst of applause, but limited almost entirely to 
the right side of the hall, the deputies remaining quiet. 
As he descended from the throne the applause and shouting 
on the right continued and increased,’ but the marked 
silence on the left was ever noticeable, 

The Emperor carried himself with dignity under the 
trying ordeal and should receive credit for what he said in 
his address to the members of the Duma. Judging merely 
from appearances it was difficult to recognize any marked 
ability or distinguishing trait among the members of the 
Duma which would specially fit them for the great task 
that is before them; but the contrast between those on the 
left and those on the right was the greatest that one could 
possibly imagine, one being a real representation of differ- 
ent classes of this great empire and the others of what the 
autocracy and bureaucracy have been, 
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In a private letter to President Roosevelt on the same 
subject—Pages 286, 287 and 288 of the biography—the 
Ambassador summarizes his impressions in the following 
weighty words: 


Russia is entering upon a great experiment, ill prepared 
and uneducated. . . . I cannot help but take a pessimistic 
view as to the future, when I see evidences everywhere of a 
communistic spirit among the workers and peasants. .. . 
From the above I do not mean to imply that a crash is 
coming at once, but that sooner or later a struggle between 
the crown and the Duma, unless all signs fail, is more than 
probable. To-day the government is in possession of funds 
and the army, but within three years the entire army will 


have been recruited and with the new ideas and doctrines 


that are permeating the minds of the people, who can tell 
if the government can then rely upon the troops to obey 
the officers and quell disturbances? 


Nothing could have been more judicious than the view 
taken of the situation by this level-headed and clear- 
sighted statesman. On the other hand, nothing could have 
been more injudicious, recklessly injudicious, one might 
say, than the attitude taken up by the Constitutional 
Democratic or so-called Cadet Party under the leadership 
of Professor Milyukoff. That party, though its leader for 
some formal reason could not be elected a member, wielded 
a'commanding influence in the Duma, mainly owing to 
the fact that besides being the only really well-organized 
party it numbered in its membership the strongest intel- 
lectual forces of the country. From the very first sittings 
of the Duma this party took a stand violently hostile to 
the government. On its initiative an address to the sov- 
ereign in response to the speech from the throne was 
unanimously voted by the Duma, wherein entirely inadmis- 
sible demands were put forward, inadmissible inasmuch as 
they amounted to a demand for a fundamental revision 
of the constitution granted by the sovereign on the basis of 
his October manifesto. They included: The abolition of 
the Council of the Empire—that is to say, the Upper House 
of Parliament; a Ministry responsible to the Duma; 
forcible expropriation and distribution among the peasants 
of the lands of estate owners, and so on; and, lastly, abso- 
lute amnesty for 
all political crimes. 

Some of the 
leading orators of 
the Cadet Party 
indulged in ex- 
cessively violent 
attacks on the 
government on 
account of the se- 
verity of the meas- 
ures adopted for 
the repression of 
the revolutionary 
movement, and 
clamored for the 
immediate libera- 
tion of all prisoners 


held on account of participation in revolutionary activi- 


ties. One of the few members of the moderate liberal 
party, the so-called Octobrist Party, offered an amend- 
ment severely condemning the countless and incessant 
murders of officials of every grade in the service from 
governors down to policemen, but this amendment was 
voted down by the Cadet Party and their radical allies. 
In short, the Duma began from the start to assume the 
part of something like a constituent assembly, an attitude 
that was bound to lead to a rupture with the government. 

The Emperor declined to receive the delegation which 
was to have presented the address and the Duma was 
directed to forward its address to the Minister of the 
Household, through whom it was to be submitted to 
His Majesty. The friction caused by the refusal of the 
sovereign to receive the Duma’s address had somehow 
been smoothed over when the government, or rather the 
Prime Minister, Goremykin, against the advice of the 
only two really able members of the cabinet, Stolypin 
and Iswolsky, undertook to reply to the address by a 
declaration couched in haughty terms, explaining the 
inadmissibility of the Duma’s demands, with the result 
that after a heated debate a vote of censure on the govern- 
ment was passed by a crushing majority, coupled with a 
demand for the resignation of the ministry. 


But the great and final stumblingblock proved to be 


the agrarian question. The labor group—a small group 
of extreme radicals or, rather, camouflaged socialists who 
passed as representatives of labor—brought in a bill to 
expropriate all land and allow only small holdings. The 
Cadet Party, instead of frankly opposing this wild scheme, 
based their own bill on hardly dissimilar principles, in- 
cluding forcible expropriation of the lands of estate owners, 
though not entirely without compensation, one of their 
orators, a Mr. Hertzenstein—who subsequently was mur- 
dered by agents of the Black Hundred—having in one of 
his fiery diatribes alluded to the numberless cases of burn- 
ings of country mansions as ‘‘illuminations” and a proper 
warning to the country gentry. 

A very large land committee was constituted and the 
Duma proposed to organize its own local committees to 
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collect materials—in other words, to carry on an agrarian 
agitation on a large scale all over the country. The 
government responded by publishing an official communi- 
cation openly and at length combating the propositions 
introduced in the Duma. Thereupon the Duma by a 
majority vote adopted an address to the people in reply 
to the government communication, following it up by a 
new demand for the dismissal of the ministry. 

The long-expected crisis had come. On the morning 
of the twenty-first of July, new style, an imperial mani- 
festo was published dissolving the Duma, appointing new 
elections and summoning a new Duma for the fifth of 
March of the following year. At the same time Goremy- 
kin resigned and Stolypin was appointed Prime Minister, 
retaining his post as Minister of the Interior. 

Thus the first-attempt at working parliamentary insti- 
tutions ended in failure, furnishing fresh arms to the 
reactionary enemies of constitutional reforms, from the 
introduction of which they predicted nothing but disaster. 

Before trying to give on these pages a reasoned analysis 
of the apparent as well as the deeper-lying causes of the 
lamentable failure to place the new institutions from the 
beginning on a working basis, I cannot help referring 
again to the views which Ambassador Meyer knew so 
well-how to express with such terse lucidity. This is 
what he wrote in his diary—I am quoting from M. A. 
De Wolfe Howe’s Biography of George v. L. Meyer, 
Page 298—on the eighteenth of July, three days before 
the dissolution of the Duma: 


It looks to-day as though the Cadets and the crown 
were drifting farther apart again and that the present 
cabinet would be compelled to stay in. This would be 
unfortunate, from my point of view. I believe the Czar 
would do well to take a cabinet from the Constitutional 
Democratic—Cadet Party, put them in power, and make 
them responsible. It is the only way to make them con- 
servative, and for the crown to get support in the Duma 
while they are still loyal and in a majority. 

The Austrian Ambassador, who has been quite pessi- 
mistic, to-day felt more encouraged. He looks at it from 
a different point of view. Does not believe in recognizing 
the Constitu- 
tional Demo- 
crats, thinks the 
Duma should be 
dissolved and have 
the struggle now, 
which he believes 
would be short- 
lived, as the ma- 
jority of the troops 
are now loyal. 
This, as I think, 
would not solve 
the problem before 
the country, and 
would mean a 
greater and worse 
strife later on. 

(Continued on 

Page 110) 
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ISS MAYNARD! Oh, Miss 

Maynard!” Jones was rushing 

up the hill with the lifted face 
of despair, his long arms clutching at 
heaven for help, his single-track mind 
utterly filled with disaster. Joanna went to the ve- 
randa railing to hear, but she did not look alarmed. 
Her father’s olive-gray eyes were almost suspiciously 
grave under her mother’s broad and lovely brow. 

““What’s the matter, Jones?” she asked. 

“Miss Maynard—the beans!’’ He was dangerously 
short of breath. ‘‘I have ruined them! I’ve planted 
every blamed one upside down!” 

“But how could you?” she demanded. ‘‘What do 
you mean? Are they up?” 

He motioned her to come and see. 

“There is no imbecile thing I couldn’t do. You 
ought not to trust me with anything.” He was strid- 
ing ahead of her. “I was not down here yesterday 
or the day before because of the rain; and now 
look!”’ 

He stood over the neat oblong of cultivated ground 
that had been the pride of their hearts, a vegetable 
garden laid out according 
to book and catalogue, rows 
ruled meticulously straight 
with taut string. Through 
the soaked earth the bright- 
green lines were pushing, 
and, sure enough, every lit- 
tle inch-high bean stalk 
carried on its head the burst 
seed of its origin. Joanna 
studied them amazedly. 

“They do seem to have 
gone into reverse,”’ she ad- 
mitted. 

“‘How could I know they 
must be aimed right?”’ 
Jones was outraged. ‘“‘The 
package only said, ‘Four 
times the depth of the seed’ 
or something like that. I 
would take them all up and 
put them in properly if I 
thought it would be any 
use.” They bent down to 
try it, but the result was 
not encouraging. Neither 
end of the bean seemed fit- 
ted to face the world. ‘It 
is too late to put in a new 
crop.” Jones gave the earth an unhappy kick. 
“You are so angelically patient about every- 
thing #4 

“Jonesy!” She only called him that when 
she had a real inspiration. “You could. not 
have got them all in wrong. Some would just 
naturally have fallen right.’ 

“Not with me,” he muttered, but there was a dark gleam 
of hope. 

“They couldn’t have helped it. I will bet that is the 
way they always come up!” 

She was triumphant, ready to laugh now; and the 
distress was magically gone from the boyish face, the 
clenched hands relaxed. 

“Silly way to grow,’ he observed. “‘We-can ask the 
Messengers’ gardener about it when he comes down this 
evening.” 

Joanna straightened up from the beans with a frown. 
“Ts McCurdy here every night?” 

‘Oh, well, they go to the movies.” Jones was not going 
to talk about that. ‘‘Do you think our corn looks right?” 

“They said to plant it in hills.’ Joanna studied 
dubiously the long neat ridges they had built up for the 
corn. “If those are not hills, what are?” 

“They don’t look convincing, someway.” 

“Ask McCurdy,” she advised. ‘We ought not to have 
tied up the lettuces with that old ribbon, I’m afraid. The 
rain has made it run all over the outside leaves. Jones— 
they look rather awful!” 

The lettuces did look queer. Joanna had bought good- 
sized plants, and dreaming of crisp white centers had tied 
them tightly round the middlewith some discarded yellow 
ribbon. The effect had been charming before the long 
storm; now the outside leaves were streaked with yellow 
and looked strangely dead. She felt one with inquiring 
hand; it collapsed, an empty shell, and from the place of 
the cherished heart came an indescribable slime. 

“Curious!” muttered Joanna. 

Jones tested the next with his foot, and then the next. 
All down the row the result was the same ; weeks of salad 
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lay in ruins. They had to draw back from the released 
foulness. 

“Tt looks like the evil eye,’’ said Jones. 

“Perhaps they have turned out skunk cabbage; I have 
heard of that,” Joanna offered. 

He took up the spade and gave the more than dead 
lettuces decent burial. 

“T’m afraid it was the ribbons and the rain. Don’t you 
suppose that—tied up so tight—the rain ran in and 
couldn’t get out?” 

“But tying up lettuce was the one gardening fact that 
I knew!” She was indignant. “I never heard anything 
about drainage for them. Lettuce is some ninety per cent 
water, anyway; I don’t see why they minded it.’’ She 
turned away from her lost salad with a sigh. “I never 
knew vegetables were so temperamental. Do you think the 
Onions ought to perch on top of the earth like that?” 

Jones had their guide in his pocket. They sat on the 
bank together and read absorbedly. Their questions would 
have made the author roll on the ground, but their intense 
interest, their abject faith in his word must have flattered. 
Summer buzzed and twittered an accompaniment to the 
enchanting pursuit. The two took their happiness in very 
much the same way—as children do, or as Adam and Eve 
might have. And Jones could be exquisitely happy when 
he was not swamped in passionate woe. Their horticul- 
tural plans grew before them. They saw visions of grape 
arbors, trellises of roses. Jones had an inspiration for 
buying secondhand windows and making them into cold 
frames. 

“Then we could have vegetables twice as early next 
year,” he said, gloating over a violent display of early 
tomatoes. : Nan : 
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Joanna looked up from the book, 
startled, troubled. ‘But next year you| 
won’t be working for your board. You| 
are hardly lame at all now. You will) 
be going back to your career.” | 

Any mention of the world outside the sheltered garden 
put out the sun for Jones. His head dropped between his | 
hands. Joanna’s kind heart had always hurried her away 
from the topic, but lately instinct had been telling her 
that the truth was very near the surface. She waited a 
long moment, then helped him with a question. 

“You have never told me what your work is. You are| 
writing now, of course. Anyone could see that. What did 
you do before?” 

“Newspaper work; dramatic criticism, review of the 
season’s books—that sort of thing.” 

“Why didn’t you go back to it?” 

“T didn’t want to see people I knew. I didn’t want to 
have to talk.” 

““ Are you ready to tell me why?” 

She asked it sensibly, with no visible emotion, and the | 
tense body beside her visibly relaxed. 

“Yes; Imust. You have been so heavenly good to me; | 
it’s healing, just being near you. These hours are so| 
precious—I’ve hated 
even to think of ugly} 
things when I was with | 
you. What have you| 
thought—that I was a/| 
criminal in hiding?” 

[a3 No.” 

The tranquil word | 
slipped into his heart like | 
the key into the door of | 
Bluebeard’s closet. His | 
fists came down vehe- 
mently on his knees. | 

“‘Suppose you had) 
done well by your coun- 
try—well! And they said | 
you had done ill, and dis- 
graced you for it?” 

Her imagination went | 
the whole way to the 
depths of such an experi- 
ence before she answered. 

“Oh, I should lie down. | 
and die of it! But, after | 
all, to have done well— | 
that is the big thing.” 

His hand, feverish, 
shaken, closed about 
hers. “‘They didn’t be- | 
lieve me, Joanna. They | 
said I lied. I told them | 
God’s truth, and they | 
said I lied.” 

“And then what did 
you do?” 

“Do? What could Ido? Nothing. And before I had a 
chance to make them see—ram it down their throats—do | 
again just what I said I had done, I made a bad landing, } 
smashed my machine and my leg. And they said I did | 
that on purpose.”’ | 

“No! Oh, no!” She could not quite bear it. 

“Oh, they didn’t say it to me. They looked it and kept | 
still. Some of it was my fault. I got in wrong with the | 
flight commander at the very first. But you can’t disci- 
pline airmen as you can ground fighters! It’s a different | 
thing, Joanna. He wanted to be a martinet—cheap little 
cock he was. And I told him what I thought of him.” 

“Ah, my child!” 

“T know! But listen! We were out flying in formation 
when I saw a boche plane, and I went after it. Weren’t 
we over there to go after them? He could have disciplined 
me for leaving the patrol, put me on the ground for several 
days. That’s bad enough. But what he did was to say 
there wasn’t any boche plane—that I had lost my nerve | 
and sneaked home. I couldn’t prove it, but I let him have _ 
a few home truths, and after that he hated me and dis- | 
credited me every chance he got.” 

“T didn’t know men were like that,” said Joanna. 

“Everybody’s like that—except you.” His hand tight- 
ened on hers. “‘We had several other rows. I was insub- 
ordinate—I grant that. But I was not a coward or a liar! 
And then I was out alone one day, and a Fokker came | 
down on my tail, and two others joined in the fun, and 
I got all three—blind luck, my dear! The first. man’s | 
machine gun jammed, so I got him, and the other two 
smashed into each other and went down together. I flew 
back drunk with joy to report; and that fish smiled under 
his little mustache and warned me not to say too much 
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about it until it had been verified. He sent a man out, and 
the report came back that there were no three wrecked 
planes anywhere in the sector.” 

Joanna was breathing as though she had been running. 
‘““What had happened?” 

“T had made a mistake in the place; I was new at 
reading my map. I went out the next day to find them, 
but engine trouble drove me back, and I was so sick and 
mad that I made a bad landing—that, you see, was to get 
out of being court-martialed. As soon as I could sit up 
I tried to get an investigation, but the fellow had been 
killed and the squadron broken up and scattered, and no 
charges had been made. I couldn’t do anything but lie 
there in a plaster cast and curse life. And I never got 
back into the air. They put me on ground work. My 
chance was gone.” 1 

“Couldn’t anyone help, there at the hospital?” Joanna 
was angry at the nurses and doctors and all who had let 
the sick soul go unhealed. 

“JT don’t know. I never spoke to anyone, there or after- 
ward. I had almost forgotten what human speech was 
when you came down like an angel out of heaven. Do 
I seem to you like a liar?” 

Her wrath burst out. ‘‘Only a fool could call you a liar!” 

“Well, it got into the papers, and my sister wrote for 
my version. She said she was sure I hadn’t done anything 
worse than exaggerate. And she has known me all my 
life.’ He was showing her the inmost hurt, the thing that 
till now could not have been spoken. “‘She is all the family 
I have. I didn’t answer. I have never sent her a line 
since.” 

Joanna could have laid violent hands on that sister. 

“Why, you are almost too true—you tell the truth the 
way little boys do, when one wishes they wouldn’t. You 
never pretend anything. That is one reason you got into 
trouble. If you don’t like or admire anyone you show it 
in every line of your body. It’s a bad thing, Jonesy, to 
be as true as you are. I adore it, but the world doesn’t 
understand.” 

“‘T wish there was a world with only you and me in it,” 
he began impetuously, then broke off, drawing away from 
her with an impatient mutter. Up the path from the 
village came first a caroling voice, then a blithe presence 
in shining white. 

“And the little cap was—on—his—head!’” Mrs. 
Roberts was singing with arch and delicate drama. “Oh, 
hello, people!” 

She brought her purchases to show them. Hurt and 
shaken, they were called on to admire a ducky piece of 


pink-and-white organdie and a bargain in silk stockings, 
as well as an adorable little enameled saucepan for the 
house. Joanna did her best, but Jones rose and strode 
away. 

‘““Mr. Jones is a moody person, don’t you think?”’ Mrs. 
Roberts observed. ‘I don’t believe in being moody, do 
you? I think everyone ought to be cheerful.” 

“Tt is a great gift,” said Joanna politely. 

“Tt is not always a gift!” Mrs. Roberts settled down 
on the bank beside her. ‘‘Sometimes you have to hold on 
to it like grim death. Off alone like this, working often 
fourteen hours a day, when you once had everything and 
didn’t so much as run the ribbons into your own undies— 
anyone would feel it, don’t you think?” 

““When have you worked fourteen hours a day?” Joanna 
was trying hard not to hate her. 

A trill of laughter answered: 

“Oh, Miss Maynard! You have no conception of all 
there is to do in that house!” 

“But isn’t that partly because you leave it all until the 
day I come?” Joanna had been longing for weeks to say 
that, but could never before achieve the right tone— 
reasonable, det&ched, pleasant. “If you did a certain 
amount every day you wouldn’t have to work fourteen 
hours on Thursday.” 

Mrs. Roberts had a wide fixed smile. “Nothing I do 
really suits you, does it? I try and try, but, of course, I 
always know that I am not pleasing you.” 

And so Joanna had to placate and reassure. All that 
day she had to cheer the housekeeper and praise her works. 
Mrs. Roberts accepted comfort with chilly politeness and 
worked obviously, touchingly hard. 

After dinner she came apologetically to say: ‘‘Do you 
mind very much if I go to the movies with a friend? If 
there is anything more you want done I can do it when 
I come back. It takes me out of myself, don’t you know? 
Makes me forget.” 

“Oh, certainly—do go,’”’ Joanna urged. 

A few moments later a light step passed under the win- 
dow, accompanied by a heavy tread, and a broad beautiful 
peace descended on Joanna’s house. It was lovely 
throughout. She wandered from room to room in the 
summer dusk, taking back to her heart the home that had 
been alienated all day. When she came to the veranda 
she found Jones waiting for her, and welcomed him as part 
of the pleasantness. They had not been alone together 
since the revelations in the vegetable garden, and the 
memory was in their meeting eyes, but Joanna was not 
going to talk of sad things. 
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‘ “Oh, Jonesy, if only the house would clean itself and 
feed us how amazingly beautiful life could be!” she sighed, 
sinking down in a deep chair. 

Jones hooked himself over the railing and gave the 
matter sober thought. 

‘Well, I could feed us,” he said. ‘I can cook.” 

“‘Dishes,’’ said Joanna. 

“Wooden plates, paper doilies; you could burn up most 
of them.” 

She thought that over. “It would mean taking food 
the way the animals do, as a bodily necessity, not a social 
event. That is the trouble now, of course; we make it a 
party. We deck it out. We dress for it.” 

“And do you enjoy it?” Jones asked. 

“My meals? With Mrs. Roberts?” Joanna’s voice had 
risen toacry. “A tramp’s sandwich under a hedge would 
feel happier. I don’t care about formal meals, the kind 
you have to give a man. The recipes in the magazines fill 
me with horror—three hours’ preparation for ten minutes’ 
worth of gratification. Who was it said that a woman’s 
ideal meal was a poached egg on a chair?” 

“T don’t have to have large male meals,” Jones sug: 
gested. ‘And with what you pay a housekeeper “4 

‘And what she spends in the village ” Joanna put in. 

“You could buy whatever you wanted.” 

“The steaks of our childhood, half a foot thick. Weren’t 
they good? Jones! Let’s talk about this seriously.” 

“‘T’m serious,”” he assured her. 

“Suppose luncheon were sandwiches and milk and fruit 
and cheese and things, no cooking and no dishes,” she 
tried it out. “Breakfast isn’t anything—cereal in a fireless 
cooker, and coffee. Meat and vegetables once a day, but 
no social event about it, no table setting—take your plate- 
ful and get more if you want it. Nothing horrid or messy, 
but not one frill. The pleasures of the table gone—but, 
O Lord, the servant problem gone! Would that one meal 
be a great burden?”’ 

Jones had an inspiration. ‘Build a stone fireplace down 
by the brook, broil chops and steaks and bacon there, 
roast corn. Wasn’t that fun, the night we did it? And 
easy?” 

Joanna straightened up. ‘Oh, let us go down and build 
it right away!” she cried. Then a fresh difficulty dropped 
her back again. ‘‘Cleaning,’’ she said. 

“There isn’t much dirt out here in the country.” Jones 
offered that dubiously, knowing it inadequate. 

“No; very little. But the house must be sweet and 
clean from top to bottom. That isn’t a social frill, a party; 

(Continued on Page 143) 
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XXIV 


IMMY KANE took the hint or obeyed the 
a open request in Susan’s letter and went down 

to New York for the week-end; and on the 
following Monday Miss Goucher wrote her first 
considerable letter to me. 
It was a long letter for her, 
written—recopied, I fancy— 
in precise script, though it 
would have been a mere 
note for Susan. 


My dear Mr. Hunt: I 
promised to let you know 
from time to time the exact 
truth about our experiment. 
It is already a success finan- 
cially. Susan is now earn- 
ing from sixty to seventy 
dollars a week, with every 
prospect of earning substan- 
tially more in the near 
future. Her satirical para- 
graphs and verses in Whim 
are quoted and copied 
everywhere. They do not 
seem to me quite the Susan 
I love, but then, I am not a 
clever person; and it is 
undeniable that ‘‘Who is 
Dax?” is being asked now 
on every hand. If this in- 
terest continues I am as- 
sured it can only mean fame 
and fortune. I am very 
proud of Susan. 

But, Mr. Hunt, there is 
another side to my picture. 
In alluding to it I feel a 
sense of guilt toward Susan; 
I know she would not wish 
metodoso. Yet I feel that 
I must. If I may say so to 
you, Susan has quickened in 
me many starved affections, 
and they all center in her. 
In this may I not feel with- 
out offense that we are of 
one mind? 

If I had Susan’s pen I 
could tell you more clearly 
why I am troubled. I lack 
her gift, which is also yours, 
of expressing what I feel is 
going on secretly in an- 
other’s mind. Mr. Phar and 
Mr. Young, a writer, have 
been giving Susan some 
cause for annoyance lately; 
but thatisnotit. Mr. Hunt, 
she is deeply unhappy. She 
would deny it, even to you 
or me; but it is true. 

My mind is too common- 
place for this task. If my 
attempt to explain sounds 
crude, please forgive it and 
supply what is beyond me. 

I can only say now that when I once told you Susan 
could stand alone I was. mistaken. In a sense she can. 
If her health does not give way, life will never beat her 
down. But—there are the needs of women, older than 
art. They tear at us, Mr Hunt; at least while we are 
young. I could not say this to you, but I must manage 
somehow to write it. I do not refer to passion, taken by 
itself. Iam old enough to beshocked, Mr. Hunt, to find that 
many brilliant women to-day have advanced beyond cer- 
tain boundaries so long established. You will understand. 

A woman’s need is greater than passion, greater even 
than motherhood. It is so hard for me to express it. But 
she can only find rest when these things are not lived 
separately; when, with many other elements, they build 
up a living whole—what we call a home. How badly I put 
it, for I feel so much more than the conventional senti- 
ments. Will you understand me at all if I say that Susan 
is homesick—for a home she has never known and may 
never be privileged to know? With all her insight, I think 
she doesn’t realize this yet; but I once suffered acutely 
in this way, and it perhaps gives me the right to speak. 
Of course I may be quite wrong. I am more often wrong 
than right. 

I venture to inclose a copy of some lines, rescued last 
week from our scrap basket. I’m not a critic, but am I 
wrong in thinking it would have been a pity to burn them? 
As they are not in free verse, which I do not appreciate as 
I should, they affected me very much; and I feel they will 
tell you, far more than my letter, why I am a little wor- 
ried about Susan. 

Young Mr. Kane informed me, when he was here on 
Sunday, that you and Professor Farmer are well. He 
seems a nice boy, though still a little crude perhaps; noth- 
ing offensive. I am confined to the room to-day by a 
slight cold of no consequence; I hope I may not pass it 
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At Precisely Seven Minutes to Three She Quietly Opened Her Eyes 


on to Susan. Kindly give my love to Sonia, if you should 
see her, and to little Ivan. I trust the new housekeeper 
I obtained for you is reasonably efficient, and that Tumps 
is not proving too great a burden. I am, 
- Respectfully yours, 
MALVINA GOUCHER. 


The inclosed ‘‘ copy of some lines” affected me quite as 
much as they had Miss Goucher, and it was inconceivable 
to me that Susan, having written them, could have tossed 
them away. Asa matter of fact, she had not. Like Calais 
in the queen’s heart, they were engraven in her own. 
They were too deeply hers; she had meant merely to hide 
them from the world; and it is even now with a curious 
reluctance that I give them to you here. The lines bore 
no title, but I have ventured, with Susan’s consent, to 


call them 
MENDICANTS 


We who are poets beg the gods 
Shamelessly for immortal bliss, 
While the derisive years with rods 
Flay us; nor silvery Artemis 
Hearkens, nor Cypris bends, nor she, 
The grave Athena with gray eyes. 
Were they not heartless would they be 
Deaf to the hunger of our cries? 


We are the starving ones of clay, 
Famished for deathless love, no less. 


Oh, but the gods are far and fey, 
Shut in their azure palaces! 


Oh, but the gods are far and fey, 
Blind to the rags of our distress! 
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We pine on crumbs they flick away; 

Brief beauty, and much weariness. 
And the night I read these lines a telegram 
came to me from New York, signed ‘“Lucette 
Arthur,” announcing that 
Gertrude was suddenly dead. 


Gl 
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AM an essayist, if any- 

thing, trying to tell 
Susan’s story, and telling it 
badly, I fear, for lack of 
narrative skill. So itis with 
no desire to prolong cheaply 
a possible point of suspense 
that I must double back 
now before I can go forward. 
My personal interest centers 
so entirely in Susan herself, 
in the special qualities of 
her mind and heart, that I 
have failed to bring in cer- 
tain stiff facts—essential, 
alas, to all further progress. 
A practiced novelist, han- 
dling this purely biographic 
material—such a man as 
Clifton Young—would 
quietly have ‘‘planted”’ 
these facts in their due 
order, thus escaping my 
present embarrassment: 
But indeed I am approach- 
ing a cruel crisis in Susan’s 
life and in the lives of those 
dearest to her; a period of 
sheer circumstantial fa- 
tality; one of those incur- 
sions of mad coincidence, of 
crass melodrama, which— 
with a brutal, ironic improb- 
ability, as if stage-managed 
by an anarchistic fiend of the 
pit—bursts through some 
fine-spun geometrical web of 
days, leaving chaos behind; 
and I am ill-equipped to deal 
with this chance destruction, 
this haphazard wantonness. 

Even could I merely have 
observed it from the out- 
side, with xsthetic detach- 
ment, it would baffle me 
now; I should find it too 
crude for art, too arbitrary. 
It is not in my line. But 
God knows the victim of 
what seems an insane break 
in Nature is in no mood for 
art; he can do little more 
than cry out or foolishly rail! 

Jimmy returned from his excursion to New York on the 
Sunday evening preceding Miss Goucher’s letter. She 
must have been at work on it the next evening when Phil 
brought him to dine with me. It was our deliberate pur- 
pose to draw him out, track his shy impressions of Susan 
and of her new life in her new world. But it was hard 
going at first; for ten minutes or so we bagged little but 
the ordinary Jimmyesque clichés. He had had a great 
time. 

Matters improved with the roast. It then appeared that 
he had lightly explored with Susan the two-thirds of Gaul 
omitted from her letter. He had called with her on Hey- 
wood Sampson, and fathomed Susan’s allusion to the shy 
bluebird. Mr. Sampson, he assured us, was a fine old 
boy—strong for Susan too. He’d read a lot of her poems 
and things and was going to bring out the poems for her 
right away. But the bluebird in the bush had to do with a 
pet scheme of his for a weekly critical review of a different 
stamp from Hadow Bury’s Whim. Solider, Jimmy im- 
agined; safe and sane—the real thing. If Mr. Sampson 
should decide to launch it—he was still hesitating over 
the business outlook—Susan was to find a place on his 
staff. 

Mr. Sampson, Jimmy opined, had the right idea about 
things in general. He didn’t like Susan’s quick stuff in 
Whim; thought it would cheapen her if she kept at it too 
long. And Mr. Sampson didn’t approve of Susan’s 
remaining third of Gaul, either—her Greenwich Village 
friends. Not much wonder, Jimmy added; Susan had 
trotted him round two or three studios and places, and 
they were a funny job lot. Too many foreigners among 
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them for him; they talked too much; and they 
jawed. But some nice young people too, Most of 
hem were young—and not stuck up. Friendly. 
jort of alive—interested in everything—except, 
naybe, being respectable. Their jokes, come to 
ink of it, were all about being respectable—kid- 
jing everyday people who weren’t up to the latest 
deas. There was a lot of jabber one place about 
he CEdipus Complex, for example, but he didn’t 
‘onnect at all. He had his own idea—not of the 
atest—that a lot of the villagers might feel differ- 
mtly when they began to make good and started 
Jheir bank accounts. But Susan was onto them, 
mmyway, far more than they were onto her. She 
iked them though—in spite of Mr. Sampson; 
lidn’t fall for their craziest ways or notions of 

‘ourse, but was keen about their happy-go-lucky 

ide—their pep. Besides, they weren’t all alike, 

naturally. Take the pick of them, the ones that 

lid things instead of posing round and dressing 

he part, and Jimmy could see they might be there. 

\t least, they were on their way—like Susan. 

This was all very well, so far as it went; but we 

iad felt, Phil and I, a dumb undercurrent struggling 
‘0 press upward into speech, and after dinner be- 
ore the fire, we did our best to help Jimmy free its 
vourse. Gradually it became apparent; it rather 
‘rieckled than gushed forth. Jimmy was bothered, 
more than bothered; there was something, perhaps 
several things, on his mind. We did not press him, 
asing subtler methods, biding our time; and little 
by little Jimmy oozed toward the full revelation of 
An uneasy spirit. 

“Did you see Mr. Phar?” Phil asked. 

“No,” said Jimmy, his forehead knotting darkly; 
“T guess it’s a good thing I didn’t too!” 

“Why? ” 

“Well, that letter I had from Susan—the one I 
showed you, Mr. Hunt—mentioned some unpleas- 
antness with Mr. Phar, and all Saturday afternoon 
while she was trotting me round I could see she’d 
been worrying to herself a good deal.” 

“Worrying?” 

“Yes, Whenever she thought I wasn’t paying 
attention her face would go—sort of dead tired and 
sad—all used up. I can’t describe it. And one or two re- 
marks she dropped didn’t sound as happy as she meant 
them to. Then Sunday morning she had to get some 
work done, so I took Miss Goucher to church. I’m sup- 
posed to be a Catholic, you know; but I guess I’m not 

‘much of anything. I’d just as soon go to one kind of 
church as another if the music’s good. Anyway, it was a 
nice morning and Miss Goucher thought I’d like to see 
the Fifth Avenue parade, so we walked up to some silk- 
stocking church above Thirty-fourth Street, where they 
have a dandy choir; and back again afterwards. I stayed 
at a hotel down near them, you know; and Miss Goucher 
certainly is a peach. We got along fine. And I found out 
from her how Mr. 
Phar’s been act- 
ing. He’s a bad 
actor, all right. 
I’m just as glad I 
didn’t run into 
‘him. I might 
have done some- 
thing foolish.” 

“What, for in- 

stance?’’ I sug- 
_ gested. 

“Well,” mut- 
tered Jimmy, 
“there’s some 
things I can’t 
standfor. Imight 
have punched his 

head.” 

Phil whistled 

softly. 

 “He’s not what 
I call a white 
man,” explained 
Jimmy, dogged 
and slow, as if to 
justify his vision 
of assault. 

“He’s a painted 
pup.” 

“Oh, come, 
Jimmy!” Phil 
commanded. 
“Out with it! 
Hunt and I know 
he’s been annoy- 
ing Susan, but 
that’sallweknow. 
I supposed he 
might have been 
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“There Was a Queer Vacant Look About Her—That’s 
What the Maid Says”’ 


pressing his attentions too publicly. If it’s more than 
that ——” 

There was an unusual sternness in Phil’s eye. Jimmy 
appealed from it to mine, but in vain. 

“Look here, Mr. Hunt,’’ he blurted, “‘Susan’s all right 
of course—and so’s Miss Goucher! They’ve got their 
eyes open. And maybe it’s not up to me to say anything. 
But if I was in your place I’d feel like giving two or three 
people down there a piece of my mind! Susan wouldn’t 
thank me for saying so, I guess; she’s modern—she likes 
to be let alone. Why, she laughed at me more than once 
for getting sort of hot! And I know I’ve a bunch to learn 
yet. But all the same,” he pounded on, “I do know 





“‘She Was Either Dead or Fast Asleep!” 
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this: It was a dirty trick of Mr. Phar’s not to 
stand up for Susan!” 

“Not stand up for her! 
Phil almost barked. 

“Jimmy means, Phil,’ I explained, ‘‘that some 
rather vague rumors began not long ago to spread 
through Maltby’s crowd in regard to Susan—as to 
why she found it advisable to leave New Haven. 
Many of his friends know me, of course—or know 
Gertrude; know all about us, at any rate. It’s not 
very remarkable, then, that Susan’s appearance in 
New York—and so far as Maltby’s May Flies know, 
in some sense under his wing—has set tongues 
wagging. I was afraid of it; but I know Maltby’s 
set well enough to know that to-day’s rumor, un- 
less it’s pretty sharply spiced, is soon forgotten. 
To-morrow’s is so much fresher, you see. The best 
thing for innocent victims to do is to keep very still. 
And then, I confess, it seemed to me unlikely that 
Maltby would permit anything of the sort to go 
too far.” 

I saw that Jimmy was following my exposition 
with the most painful surprise. Phil grunted. 

“T don’t pretend to much knowledge of that 
world,” he said deliberately, “‘but common sense 
tells me Maltby Phar might think it to his advan- 
tage to fan the flame instead of stamping it out. I 
may be unfair to him, but I’m even capable of sup- 
posing he touched it off in the first place.” 

“No, Phil,’’ I objected, ‘“‘he wouldn’t have done 
that. But you seem to be right about his failing to 
stamp out the sparks. That’s what you meant by 
his not standing up for Susan, isn’t it, Jimmy?” 

The boy’s face was a study in unhappy perplexity. 
“T guess I’m like Professor Farmer!’’ he exclaimed. 
“T’m not onto people who act like that. But, Mr. 
Hunt, you’re dead wrong—excuse me, sir!” 

“Go on, Jimmy.” 

“Well, I mean—you spoke of vague rumors, didn’t 
you? They’renot vague. I guess Susan hasn’t wanted 
to upset you. Miss Goucher told me all about it, and 
she wouldn’t have done it, would she, if she hadn’t 
hoped I’d bring it straight back to you? I guess she 
promised Susan not to tell you, soshetoldme. That’s 
the only way Ican figure it,’’ concluded Jimmy. 
Phil was grim now. “Give us your facts, Jimmy—all 
of them.” 

“‘Yes, sir. There’s a Mr. Young; he writes things. He’s 
clever. They’re all clever down there. Well, Mr. Young’s 
dead gone on Susan; but then, he’s the kind that’s always 
dead gone on somebody. It’s women with him, you see, 
sir. Susan understands. It don’t seem right she should, 
somehow; but—well, Susan’s always been different from 
most girls. At least, I don’t know many girls.”’ 

“Never mind that,” prompted Phil. 

“No, sir. Talking about things like this always rattles 
me. I can’t help it. They kind of stick in my throat. Well, 
Mr. Young don’t want to marry anybody, but he’s been 
making love to 
Susan—trying to. 
He had the wrong 
idea about her, 
you see; and 
Susan saw that 
too—saw he 
thought she was 
playing him fora 
poor fish. So— 
her way—out she 
comes with it to 
him, flat. And he 
gets sore and 
comes back at her 
with what he’d 
heard.” 

Jimmy’s hand- 
kerchief was 
pulled out at this 
point; hemopped 
his brow. ‘‘It 
don’t feel right 
even to speak of 
lies like this 
about—any de- 
cent girl,’’ he 
mumbled. 

SIN OMe eer oa 
agreed, “it 
doesn’t. But 
there’s nothing 
for it now. Get it 
said and done 
with!” 

“Yes, sir. Mr. 
Young told Susan 
he wasn’t a fool; 

(Continued on 
Page 81) 


What do you mean?” 
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The Saturday Morning Disease 


“"T SEE nothing in the papers,” said the manufacturer, 

I “about the Saturday morning disease—the epidemic 
which is now sweeping this country. Why not, I don’t 
know. It is a most threatening thing. If it keeps on it is 
likely to have fatal results. 

“In company with a great share of the manufacturers of 
the United States within the past year or two I have put 
into effect the long-desired forty-four-hour week—eight 
hours a day for five days, and four hours on Saturday. 
I have also raised wages—let us say seventy-five per 
cent, to be well within the real figures, My plant was 
formerly on a fifty-four-hour week. 

“Tt might perhaps have been predicted—and was in fact 
predicted by many learned authorities—that with the 
shortening of the day and the raising of the wages work 
would have been intensified and that the factory em- 
ployees, relieved of overstrain and given the added stimu- 
lus of larger pay, would break into new high levels of 
production. This might perhaps have taken place in my 
plant but for the sudden and epidemic outbreak of the 
Saturday morning disease. 

“Very soon after my installation of the new conditions 
this curious occupational disease broke out with terrible 
virulence in my factory. Employees, both men and 
women, apparently in the flush of perfect health on Friday 
night, were stricken down by it suddenly Saturday after 
Saturday. Its symptoms varied strangely from threaten- 
ing pneumonia to incipient malignant hangnails. But no 
matter what they had been, upon Monday all traces of the 
mysterious malady were gone and the victim was back 
apparently in his former robust health again. 

“Now if this Saturday morning disease were confined 
to Saturday morning only it would be a serious matter 
enough for a manufacturer. For me, for example, it would 
reduce hours and production by twenty-five per cent over 
former years, for which I would pay the employee forty 
per cent more than for his old working week. But the 
trouble is by no means held within such narrow boundaries 
as the last day of the week. It breaks out on every con- 
ceivable occasion, attacking employees on any day or 
hour, with the result from my standpoint that my shop is 
losing its working time continuously. I keep in fact a 
large force on my pay roll who are continually under the 
influence of this sickness. 
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“To them apparently it is a slight matter—a disease 
of pleasure or prosperity, like the early-afternoon fever of 
the baseball season or the Monday-morning collapse of the 
old building trades in the preprohibition period. And the 
pay involved in these prosperous times is not worth their 
considering. 

‘‘But from my viewpoint it is the most serious matter on 
the horizon. The whole country is sick with this disease, 
so far as I can see—in all its industries. Under its effect 
shorter hours and larger pay have become not an incentive 
to more production but to less and less. And when an 
individual or an industry or a country has got itself into a 
frame of mind like this it is obviously in a state of high 
fever—a delirium, I sometimes fear, preceding collapse. 

‘So the Saturday morning disease,’’ said the observer, 
*‘T consider on the whole the most dangerous of the many 
dangerous disorders of the time. It is virulent, highly 
contagious and is spreading to a larger and larger propor- 
tion of our population and industries. All I can hope is 
that some specific may be found for it before it ends in 
any general industrial collapse.” 


The End of a World 


HE Bolsheviki are the greatest long-distance logicians 

in recorded time; they have created a world in their 
own image, out of their own logic. They have now, accord- 
ing to the statement of the Premier of England, followed 
their own logic to the bitter end—of their own new world. 
They have finally been forced to apply the principle of 
conscription to labor. 

The major premise of socialism and anarchy, which has 
given these two their greatest and most enduring popular 
attraction, is that labor—especially physical labor—is a 
curse; and the less there is of it in the world the better. 
This main doctrine they preach in and out of season. It is 
no novelty of belief indeed; it was held certainly as early 
as the composition of the Old Testament. And since that 
time, and probably before, it has never lacked the warm 
adherence of a great proportion of mankind. It is in fact 
by far the most popular of the two main conceptions of 
human society—which date no doubt from the foundation 
of human history. 

One of these two—current in the United States fifty 
years ago—holds that physical effort is a natural and 
healthy condition of all life; that organized work is a neces- 
sity of civilized society; and on the whole the most 
educative and developing and disciplining process for the 
individual—in fact, the first requisite of self-respect; and 
that that society is best fitted for survival whose members 
are most thoroughly equipped with the ancient virtues of 
industry and thrift. This is the hard-life theory, popular 
with the elders of New England some years ago and with 
all the pioneering American stock of earlier days. There 
were those of us who found it a hard doctrine in our youth. 
But it does tend to create a tough, enduring, self-reliant 
race. Its main motto was: Do it yourself! 

The opposite, soft or socialistic concept of society—now 
very popular—is the one with the golden text: Let George 
do it— George representing x, the unknown factor, or 
human society in general, which as we all realize means any- 
body but yourself. This theory of society, by the use of 
that greatest of current indoor activities, social or parlor 
generalizing, now demonstrates to all how the working 
day will be reduced successfully from eight to six to two 
hours; finally how, being an almost unnecessary evil, 
human work will practically disappear in favor of the self- 
operating machine. Thus socialism, being born of the 
machine, naturally returns to it—and the circle of its logic 
is complete. 

However, for us to assume that this theory is purely 
socialistic or anarchistic or Russian or Bolshevist would be 
a grievous error—especially at this time. Never, for in- 
stance, could a more perfect working example of this 
current popular theory put in practice be afforded than in 
the spectacle of America’s greatest city, New York—tied 
up, helpless under the so-called blizzard of February. 

Six million pairs of arms rested; six million pairs of legs 
tramped the slush; six million pairs of eyes filled with rage 
and pain; six million pairs of lungs cried aloud for George 
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to do it—and all George could do was to find a few thou- 
sand slack-muscled slow-moving men feebly to push about | 
a few spoonfuls of snow at the rate of about ten cents a 
spoonful, while upon the curbing an assembled multitude | 
of able-bodied watchers who outnumbered them ten to one 
jeered and wondered at the sight of New Yorkers engaged | 
in such a degrading task as the physical effort of shoveling 
snow. 

In this way hundreds of thousands of dollars were ; 
wasted, tens of millions lost for lack of transportation and _ 
a fortnight of time expended by the premier city of the 
continent in feebly scratching itself out of a snowstorm 
which any self-respecting village accustomed to a north- 
ern winter and with inhabitants accustomed to physical 
work would have put in its place within twenty-four hours, 
And in the end it did but little good for the mayor of the 
place to issue wild appeals to the public, which in point of 
fact fell little short of a conscription of labor. The fact was 
that you saw here in America—not in Russia—a popula- 
tion that had been ridden and lifted and fed and warmed 
and lighted and almost put to bed by machinery till it was. 


too soft mentally, morally and physically to stand up on its 


hind legs and dig itself out of a snowdrift. And on the 
whole it was proud of it! 

On the other hand it is not for the rest of this country to 
sit and scoff and jeer at this mournful spectacle, or point a 
very long or scornful finger at the pampered metropolis or 
the effete civilization of Europe. The greatest single famine 
of America to-day—in this day of famine—is the lack of | 
physical labor—the problem of all problems in America 
to-day—from the kitchen to the foundry. 

Once the earlier arriving English stock in this country was | 
able and glad to supply this; then the northern European ' 
came to do it in their place; and later the southern Euro-| 
pean, and later still the man of eastern Europe. Each sec- | 
ond generation of the new stock as it arrived has decided 
promptly that it will no longer be a slave and furnish 
physical labor. So now our great industries, such as steel | 
making, are already drawing upon Asia Minor for their) 
supply of man power, and there are open whispers abroad 
in the land now concerning the necessity of crossing the’ 
line into the last continent—to procure a supply of physical | 
labor from Asia. Some human beings must be found some-| 
where who are willing to demean themselves to the coarse 
drudgery of physical work, if we must scratch under the | 
equator and the aurora borealis to discover them. 

The fact is that the Bolsheviki are not a strange isolated 
phenomenon; they are a symptom of the times—the chief’ 
exponent of a spirit of which we are all to some extent in- 
heritors. We are all gone soft together; we are all too) 
much the creatures of a machine-made civilization; all! 
touched in our turn apparently by the current doctrine of 
doing as little as possible—and letting George do more and’ 
more, a doctrine grown more and more popular. 

So the Bolsheviki are not to be singled out for their new 
but most logical move of obtaining labor by conscription.| 
They should rather be warmly praised for the frank anid] 
naive manner in which, moving on ahead, they carry} 
through their social reasoning to its reductio ad absurdum, 
and show to the remainder of us, a few steps behind them, 
the necessary end of the singular world which they and. 
their followers, immediate or remote, have built out of 
their wits and are now inhabiting. i 

The end of this world, which we may expect under their 
guidance, is now, thanks to their efforts, revealed. It will 
be forced labor by conscription for us all, under the com-! | 
mand of our Lenines and Trotzkys—the grand high 
workless workers of the unwilling workers of the world. 


The Two Main Reservoirs 


HE thing for the full-grown adult man in this count 
to do right now and for the next few months and years 
to come is to keep his eye on the two main reservoirs. 

The first of these is the great seasonal reservoir of sup- 
plies—especially raw material—which mankind as a whole 
accumulates to carry it round the year. During the war 
it was all outgo and no income here. The pool was draw 
down many times almost to bottom. But it is now grad- 
ually filling up—in this country at least. | 
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There is still great lack in the world; Europe is in 
parts—though in fewer parts and in less degree than a 
year ago—still in dire want. There are also manufac- 
tured products—notably in the building and metals 
trades—which must still be had, and apparently can still 
be held, at famine prices. But in this country—especially 
in the greatest of all staples, food products—the level in 
the reservoir is clearly rising. 

In Chicago, the great meat center, there is more meat; 
in New York, the great center of general food distribution, 
winter inventories showed almost twice as much butter 
and eggs in storage as in the previous winter; the Federal 
wheat director has gone out of his way to warn farmers 
and millers against the possibility of loss from the greatly 
increased supplies of flour and wheat which they hold. 
In Boston, the center of the wool trade, an inventory at 
the opening of the year showed almost twice as much 
wool on hand as in the year before. So you can count 
on this much—in spite of varied and important excep- 
tions—our American reservoir of raw material is being 
' filled up with most of the great main staples of food, and 
with at least one great staple of clothing. 

The other reservoir which we all need to watch is on the 
other hand being to-day continuously drawn down. This 
is the reservoir of gold, which was filling up in this country 
while our reservoir of raw materials was being drawn upon 
by the European war—the two movements being, of course, 
_ Teverse operations of the same process. Europe drew 
down our reservoir of raw materials, we drew back from her 
_ reservoir of gold; and now in the past months this gold is 
being drawn away from us again. 

Now then, obviously, when the reservoir of raw material 
fills up sooner or later high prices may be confidently ex- 
pected to fall unless some other most extraordinary in- 
fluence intervenes. 





Also, equally obviously, when the other reservoir, the 
supply of gold, is drawn down prices may be confidently 
expected to fall with it—because our money and credit, 
fortunately for us, are still established upon a gold basis. 
Every dollar in gold in fact is multiplied several times in 
the money and credit which are built upon it. And money 
and credit are no different from other articles involved in 
exchange: Becoming relatively scarce they command more 
shoes and hats and beefsteak than when they are plentiful. 

So, then, in the next few months and years we shall all do 
well to keep our eyes fixed upon the levels in these two main 
commercial reservoirs. Either one acting alone would 
have its effect upon prices; acting together, as they have 
been doing, they may produce a very great and dangerous 
effect indeed, if not wisely handled. 

At the present time the air is beginning to fill with pro- 
tests against the continued double pressure they now exert. 
The stock market has felt it—and given way. 

There may be always, as is so freely charged, in in- 
dividual cases manipulation of the supply of money and 
credit for selfish and even sinister purposes. The Federal 
Reserve management, in practical charge of keeping us on 
a gold basis, may or may not act wisely in every case. 
But in the main these will modify very slightly the main 
governing forces. And the governing forces in this matter 
are inevitably exerted by the pressures from our two main 
reservoirs—which at the present writing at least are 
both operating in the same direction. 

It is useless and dangerous to try to prophesy in a situa- 
tion like the present; but any man can count on this much: 
If there is a continued rise in the supply of raw materials, 
as seems most likely, the time will be nearer and nearer 
when lower prices must come. If there is a further fall in 
the supply of gold, such as has been going on for almost a 
year, there will be, necessitated by this, a still greater 
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decrease in money, anda much greater calling of bank loans. 
And through this process, in the end, lower prices too! 
And if by any chance there are such persons in our 
population as men holding large supplies of raw material 
for personal speculative profit—as is sometimes charged— 
it is to be hoped that self-interest may dictate that they 
let portions of these supplies go soon and gradually, rather 
than attempt to wait and let them fall all together, when 
they may be compelled to. It would not only be a relief 
for most of us to see prices start down now, but a great 
additional advantage to have the recession gradual. For 
a suddenly arriving very low cost of living might prove as 
embarrassing to most of us as the somewhat overpro- 
longed high cost of which we have so bitterly complained. 


Astrologers as Physicians 


ELL-WISHERS of the President should be heartily 

thankful that he does not carry into private life the 
mental processes that have characterized some of his 
appointments to places in the Government. 

As a matter of ascertained fact, we know that Mr. Wil- 
son’s medical advisers are physicians who, by long study, 
experience and personal aptitude, have raised themselves 
high in their profession; but if we had only precedent 
wherewith to square surmise, we should be quite justified 
in hazarding the guess that his medical man was some fair- 
spoken astrologer of literary tastes and his oculist some 
idealistic paper hanger. Most fortunately for the presi- 
dential health it is intrusted to men who have made a life- 
long study of the human body in health and in disease. 

Our national well-being could scarcely be prejudiced by 
a consistent application of the same sound principle of 
appointing practical men with business training to im- 
portant government jobs. 





ET into a car—a secondhand fliv- 
es ver will do—and proceed in most 
any old direction from Columbus 
Circle, and in an amazing short while you 
are out of the city 
of New York. 
That is the moral 
of this yarn for 
New Yorkers. To 
avoid the implica- 
tion that New 
Yorkers are the 
only people who 
need the moral 
we'll say that per- 
haps this also 
holds true else- 
where, starting 
from other metro- 
politan centers. 

But before the 
middle of last 
August, Harding- 
ton himself would 
have been slow to 
admit that any 
other center was 
worth considering 
except for pur- 
poses of corre- 
spondence. He 
was born in New 
York, educated in 
New York, made 
his money in New 
York, married 
there and then re- 
doubled his efforts 
to make more 
there until at odd 
moments he began 
to see queer little 
red spots before 
his eyes. It was at 
about this time 
that a haunting fear settled into a solid conviction, and he 
knew fora certainty that the world was going to the dogs. He 
had never in his life worked more fiercely to make the plant 
he had built up show a profit which would offset the increase 
in his own personal expenses, but with the Government on 
one side mulcting him in taxes and his employees on the 
other constantly more extravagant and autocratic in their 
demands he had as muchas he could doto holdhisown. He 
shuddered every time he picked up a morning paper. With 
all Europe in a turmoil, one strike following another, the 
two major political parties of this nation at odds in Wash- 
ington; with Bolshevism showing its ugly head in one 
guise and another from coast to coast, business in New 
York trembled on the verge of panic like a spirited horse 
under the whip of a brutal stable hand. Scarcely a day 
passed when it did not seem possible that before night the 
whole structure of civilization might crumble like an under- 
mined house. He could make no plans that within 
twenty-four hours were not put in jeopardy by some new 
and unexpected emergency rising from these unsettled 
conditions. 

The situation was unnatural—abnormal. Economically 
everything should have been in his favor. With the world 
outside New York in urgent need of supplies of all kinds, 
with his organization at its highest point of efficiency as 
the result of a decade of careful selection, with his own 
energies at their peak at thirty-five, he should at this 
moment be reaping the reward of honest sustained effort 
with a fortune within his grasp. Yet at this very point he 
found himself baffled at every turn. 

There was something un-American about it. It was a 
contradiction of the sound doctrine that the race should go 
to the fleetest—the battle to the strongest. It was as 
though someone put out a foot and tripped him as he 
was coming down the home stretch. Yet when he picked 
himself up and looked about for a decision on the foul there 
was no one to render justice. The last time his men at the 
plant struck in violation of an agreement not a month old 
they killed a hundred-thousand-dollar contract, and yet 
there was nothing he could do about it. It was uncanny. 
As nearly as he understood Bolshevism, this was it. If so 
this marked the end. There was no particular point in 
living. 

This is always a dangerous conclusion for a man with 
nerves to reach. But as he saw it civilization was fast 
losing control of the very forces upon which a man de- 
pends for decent existence. Law and order were openly 
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The Sun Was Beginning to Set When Hardington and His Wife Stepped Into the Greasy Tub Bill Called a Motor Boat 


flouted. Soap-box orators were at it night and day in the 
streets of the city—in his own plant—with threatened 
anarchy the price of disturbing them. The world stood 
a-tiptoe on the verge of chaos. 

This spirit was reflected in his own home. He occupied 
rather an elaborate house in the East Sixties, a house, as 
things were going to-day, rather beyond his means, but one 
which had been fully justified by his prospects. It was 
fast becoming impossible to run the place respectably. 
One incompetent servant succeeded another at a con- 
stantly increasing wage. There was scarcely a night when 
returning from a nerve-racking day at the office he was not 
forced to listen from his wife to a long tale of injustice 
bordering on insult. But there was seldom anything he 
could do about it. Finally one evening he broke out at her 
in petulant anger: 

“For the love of Mike, Helen, keep your troubles to 
yourself!” 

She looked up at him in breathless astonishment. She 
was a pretty woman-—a woman whose beauty had in itself 
always been sufficient to protect her from harshness. 

‘“Carl!”’ she gasped, her brown eyes filling with tears. 

“Well, I can’t do anything about it, can I? If the serv- 
ants don’t behave, fire them. But you’ll only get worse 
ones in their places.” 

“That doesn’t sound like you, Carl,’’ she complained 
with trembling lips. She had wonderfully effective lips. 

But this time Hardington ignored them. He lighted a 
cigar and sat down, back to her, picking up an evening 
paper. He read a half dozen headlines and then tossed the 
sheet aside, crumpling it viciously as he did so. There was 
no longer any satisfaction in even the paper to which he 
used to look forward with such pleasant and comfortable 
anticipation. 

He rose and paced the floor unmindful of the consciously 
pathetic dejection of his wife—the woman who had broken 
a dozen hearts when she gave her hand to him. There had 
been those then who had prophesied that she would live to 
rue the day. Yet until now she could not have asked for 
more consideration than she had received. She had only 
to express a wish and it was granted. This home and its 
furnishings were in response to her desires. So were the 
choice jewels on her slim, white fingers. And even during 
the war she had managed to retain her reputation for the 
dainty richness and piquant style of her costumes. To- 
night she was wearing an evening gown he had never 
seen—a beaded black that set off admirably the soft 
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roundness of her slender shoulders. Ap- 
parently he had not noticed it at all. 

“You make me nervous doing that,’ 
she frowned as he continued back and 
forth across the 
room, moving 
noiselessly over 
the heavy rugs. 

He stopped ab- 
ruptly and faeed 
her. Had he been 
an actor at a safe 
distance across 
the footlights she 
would rather have 
admired him in 
such a mood as 
this. He made 
distinctly a ro- 
mantic figure as, 
tall and lean, with 
his sharp face 
tense and his dark 
eyes afire, he chal- 
lenged her. And 
yet no one was 
better aware than 
she of how little 
romance there was 
in his nature. 
During his wooing 
he had revealed 
flashes, but in the 
end he had con- 
quered her by the 
sheer domination 
of his will. And 
by that same 
power he had held 
her sincethen. At 
heart she was 
afraid of him and 
knew it. But it 
was an odd kind of 
fear that always in 
the end gave her a curious reaction akin to pleasure—the 
fierce pleasure that almost hurts. She shrank a little away 
from him now at the very moment that his hectic eyes held 
her in awesome fascination. 

“You say I make you nervous?”’ he demanded. 

““You’d make anyone nervous striding back and forth 
like that,”’ she replied uneasily. 

“‘Well,”’ he snapped, “‘what you going to do about it— 
strike?” 

“Don’t be silly, Carl!” 

“I’m serious. It wouldn’t surprise me at all if you joined 
the Amalgamated Order of Wives and called out the house- 
maids and the chauffeur in sympathy.” 

Absurd as the statement sounds, he actually looked seri- 
ous. She rose timidly. He was.serious but unnaturally 
serious. There was something abnormal in his expression 
that gave her a genuine fright. 

“Carl!” she answered below her breath. 

“Go ahead and strike!’’ he shouted. ‘‘ You’ll find plenty 
to help you.” 

Then his wild thoughts took another turn. 
as uncannily as he had frowned. 

“Six hours a day for wives,’”’ he rambled on. ‘With a 
diamond an hour and a diamond and a half for overtime. 
Employers not to walk the floor in their own study. What 
more?” 

Helen Hardington had always been called a nervous 
woman and her nerves had not improved at all in the last 
six months. Yet in this crisis instead of going into hysterics 
or running into the hall with a scream for help she pulled 
her quivering self together and crossed the room to her 
husband’s side, 

“Carl,’”’ she said with a pathetic attempt to smile— 
“Carl, when I strike it won’t be for diamonds; it will be 
for more of you. Let’s go out somewhere to-night.” 

“ec Eh? ” 

“You don’t realize it, but we’ve been shut in here all 
summer like prisoners. Let’s go out and be gay.” 

“With the whole world going to the devil?” 

“Tt won’t go any slower with our sitting here. Come! | 
I want to go to a roof garden.” 

Which was not—strictly speaking—the truth. Under 
ordinary conditions she would much rather have remained | 
where she was. But these were not ordinary conditions. 

“Will you take me, Carl?” she pleaded. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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No food you eat is converted more quickly into 
solid flesh, muscle, nerve and energy than a good 
nourishing soup. 

It is like a “gilt edge” bond. You “realize” on it 
: without a moment's delay. | 
































You couldn’t have any better or “quicker” health 
security than 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


It is quickly ready to serve, quickly digested, quickly 
| transformed into vigorous strength. 


































































































Rich in energy value, it is a wonderful “building 
, up” food for children, “run down” people and all who 
: feel the enervating effects of the critical winter season. 


. For health’s sake, never be without a supply of 
, this wholesome Campbell's kind on your pantry shelf. 


| 21 kinds 15c a can 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

“T’ll have Henry at the door in five minutes,’ she 
nodded as she went upstairs for her wraps. 

She was back in less time with his coat and hat. 

“Have you any money?” she asked. 

He felt in the waistcoat pocket of his evening clothes and 
drew out several crumpled bills. Laughingly she added to 
those a hundred-dollar bill which she had brought down 
with her. As he helped her on with her cape she raised her 
lips in a mute appeal. He stooped 
perfunctorily and pecked them. 

Everything considered, the evening 
could not be called a success for either 
of them. For one thing he discovered 
not a half dozen tables away Denni- 
son, foreman of the finishing room, a 
man with whom he had passed a most 
disagreeable hour not a week ago. The 
latter had delivered an ultimatum 
which resulted in an increase of forty 
thousand dollars a year to the already 
overburdened pay roll. Here appar- 
ently was where part of it at any rate 
was going. That he himself was toss- 
ing another bit into this frothy pot 
did not add anything to his peace of 
mind. 

Neither the atmosphere of the place 
nor the entertainment was to his taste 
anyway. It impressed him as a sort of 
orgy before theend. The prices charged 
were exorbitant, and yet everyone 
seemed to be buying at will, shoving 
all silver toward the eager waiters. 
The spirit of the crowd was like that 
round a gambling table. Hardington 
stood it an hour and then turned to 
Helen. 

“Let’s get out of here,”’ he said. 

“Very well,’ she nodded. 

He led her to the exit with a sense of 
relief. She did not belong in any such 
group as that. He was glad when the 
last discordant strain of jazz was shut 
out behind them. At the curb Henry 
brought up the car, but instead of 
opening the door for them he touched 
his cap uneasily. As he did so a group 
from somewhere in the background 
crowded in closer behind him. 

“T’m sorry, sir,” he began, ‘‘but I’ve 
been called out.” 

“Eh?” snapped Hardington. 

“The union, sir # 

A glance over his shoulder at the 
group behind him expressively finished 
the sentence. 

“You—you mean you’re on strike?” 
choked Hardington. 

“Tt was called this evening. I didn’t 
know.”’ 

“Well, what are you going to do 
about it?” 

“There is only one thing I can do, sir. 
The demands # 

“You go to blazes with the de- 
mands!’’ snapped Hardington. 
“You're fired! You hear?” 

Sey GS. Gin 

Hardington himself opened the door 
for Helen. But instead of stepping in 
she glanced up at her husband. 

“What are you going to do, Carl?” 
she asked. 

“T’m going to drive of course,” he 
answered sharply. 

““Then,”’ she determined, ‘‘I shall sit 
on the front seat.’’ 

She climbed in beside him as he 
took his place at the wheel. She had 
almost forgotten that he knew how to drive, but she 
remembered now certain rare days before there had been 
any Henry—remembered them with a little flush of excite- 
ment. 

As for Hardington, the second he felt the throbbing en- 
gine awake to life and the big car spring forward at his 
command his nerves steadied. A bit cautiously at first he 
threaded his way among the other machines which had 
gathered here in Columbus Circle like chips in an eddy. 
Then instead of turning homeward he proceeded north 
along Broadway. Timidly she called his attention to the 
direction he was taking. 

“Do you care?”’ he asked. 

ae No.’’ 

“Then we'll keep on.” 

He turned up the wind shield to get the sweep of the 
breeze on his hot face. So he nosed his way through the 
city and on to Yonkers and on through Hastings to 








Tarrytown. He slowed down a moment here as though 
undecided, then stepped on the accelerator and continued. 

He had no objective. That in itself appealed to his 
mood. Once he was clear of the city, he was on the open 
road—a road apparently untroubled by all the problems 
behind him. And this smooth-running power plant within 
his complete control stood ready to carry him on the wings 
of the wind in any direction he might choose. At times he 
let her out to the limit until in fear Helen crowded close to 





“*I Guess This is Pretty Important,’’ Exclaimed Trumbull as He Handed Hardington 
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him gasping for breath. Yet she never protested. She re- 
mained silent and waiting. 

He did not recognize the towns through which they 
passed. He did not care what they were. He was only 
eager each time he reached one to get through it and out 
again where his headlights cut a clean path through the 
dark. An hour, two hours, three hours passed in this way. 
He stopped once to procure oil and gasoline and the garage 
man informed him he was at Amenia. He had covered al- 
most a hundred miles, but he felt fresher than when he 
started. He jumped in again and went on. At half past 
one he was in Pittsfield, and at three in Greenfield. Then 
he noticed that the little woman by his side had sagged 
over toward him, her head resting on his shoulder, her 
eyes closed. She was asleep. 

Hardington slowed down to twenty miles an hour so that 
she might rest easier. At this pace he ran into the dawn. 
He did not know what it was at first. The stars in the 


purple on the horizon straight ahead of him began to fade. 
Then the deeper color which had sheltered them began to 
change into a cold greenish white. The air freshened so 
that he buttoned his coat closer about his throat. Slowly 
the green brightened until he thought it must be the reflec- 
tion in the sky of electric lights in some larger town. As he 
jogged on his headlight no longer cut a clean path, but grew 
feebler. Objects by the side of the road, however, grew 
clearer by imperceptible degrees. The air cleared as when 
clean water is slowly poured into an 
ink bottle. The green began to grow 
brilliant and traces of burnt orange 
appeared near the rim. The pace of 
the phenomenon quickened now. 
Cocks began to crow and lights ap- 
peared in the windows of the low white 
farmhouses he passed. 

Then he realized this was dawn. 
He was tempted to wake his wife to 
share the sight, but she looked so pa- 
thetically tired that he refrained. With 
one hand he drew her cloak closer 
about her and closed the wind shield. 

Old rose took the place of the burnt 
orange, the green above becoming in- 
tensified and softening more and more 
the slate blue that still held the great 
arc above where the stars struggled 
for continued recognition. Trees and 
shrubs and grass were without color, 
though becoming more and more dis- 
tinct, with the road a dead yellow. He 
slowed down to fifteen as though anx- 
ious not to outrun this curious trans- 
formation scene, but already the dainty 
colors on the horizon had vanished as 
the gold shot through hotly. The whole 
sky was becoming bluer and bluer and 
he switched off his lights. 

He was running through a world of 
amazing freshness now—a silent dust- 
less world with only the unseen cocks, 
still crowing lustily, for company. 
Every now and then he reached the 
crown of a hill where he could see 
miles and miles of green fields dotted 
with white houses and strips of dark 
woods, yellow roads winding in and out 
among them. All of it was clean and 
untroubled. It was as cooling to 
Hardington’s eyes as spring water. 

The sun had come up out of its am- 
bush of color and taken full command 
of the sky when he reached the little 
village of Charlestown, New Hamp- 
shire. He had been driving more 
than eight hours and had covered two 
hundred and sixty miles. Yet he was 
neither tired nor sleepy. He drew up 
before the country hotel because he 
was hungry. 

As he stopped Helen woke and sat 
up with a start. For a moment she 
was dazed and frightened, but he 
reached out and put his hand upon 
hers. 

““Tt’s morning,” he grinned. 

“But Carl, where fd 

“Hanged if I know,” he interrupted. 
“Get out and we'll have breakfast 
and inquire.” 

Suddenly he became aware of the 
incongruity of their evening clothes 
amid such surroundings as these. 

“Maybe they won’t let us in,” he 
observed. ‘“‘We certainly look like a 
couple of rounders.” 

She gazed about at the empty tree- 
lined street and then turned her eyes 
to the very respectable roadside inn. 

“We can’t go in there looking like this,’”’ she determined. 

“Wait and I’ll see. If there isn’t anyone up but the 
clerk and cook perhaps they won’t mind.” 

The front door was still locked, but Hardington made a 
detour and found signs of life in the kitchen. A fat good- 
natured if rather sleepy-looking woman busy with pots and 
kettles came to the side door in response to his knock. 

“Can I get some coffee—with perhaps eggs and toast?” 

“Breakfast at eight,’’ she answered rather tartly. 

“IT know, but holy smoke, I’m hungry! I can smell 
coffee.” 

That was right, but this was intended for herself. 

“Haveaheart!” hepleaded. ‘“‘My wife wantssome too.” 

“Your wife?’’ she asked suspiciously. 

““We drove on from New York,” he explained. 

“Last night?” 

“All night,’”’ he nodded good-humoredly. 

(Continued on Page 174) 
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The chief distinction of Republic 
Tires is wear and service so much 
longer that the actual saving can 
be counted in dollars and cents. 


One of the main contributing 
factors, of course, is Prodium 
Rubber. Another is the Staggard 
Tread. 


Both are the Product of exact 
science applied to tire-building. 
Both are exclusive to Republic 
Tires. 


The one provides extraordinary 
toughness and strength, with slow 
and even wear, like theslow, even 
wear of steel. 


The other provides yet more 
wear; and on top of that, far 
greater security from skid and 
side-slip. 


These results are positive and defs- 
nite, because they are the results 
of applied science. 


They constitute elements of extra 
value that are equally positive; 
and which, in our belief, make 
the Republic far and away the 
wisest buy in the tire market today. 


Republic Inner Tubes, Black Line Red, 
Gray, and Grande Cord Tire Tubes have 
a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Export Department, 149 Broadway 
Singer Building, New York City 


Originator of the First Effective Rubber Non-skid Tire— 
Republic Staggard Tread 
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DRAWN BY E. DAVIS 


School Health Studies 


HE United States lost about 31,000 
[nen in action in France during the war. 

Pneumonia and tuberculosis in a single year kill 
seven times this number of Americans. All of which does 
not mean that the health of the people in this country is 
on the down grade, but rather that in spite of our great 
medical progress disease germs still kill far more people 
than the deadliest of wars. 

It is encouraging to learn that preventable disease cost 
the United States four billion dollars less in 1917 than it 
would had the health conditions of twenty years ago pre- 
vailed in 1917. Likewise it is true that there were 400,000 
fewer deaths in 1917 than would have occurred had the 1900 
death rate prevailed. But notwithstanding this evident 
improvement in health conditions the annual illness of 
American workmen still costs this country two billion 
dollars each year. 

If health is a matter of such great economic importance 
the question rises as to what can best be done to increase 
the average percentage of the nation’s physical efficiency. 
A lot of people who have given careful thought to the 
problem are just now very active in their effort to convince 
the country that the place to commence in the matter of 
health conservation is with the children of the nation. We 
are being told that the physical fitness of our youth is a 
public responsibility; that all moral and mental develop- 
ment and industrial efficiency depend upon physical pre- 
paredness; that the health of children should come before 
their schoolbooks; that if we will start with the proper 
physical education of the child we need not worry about 
the health of the adult. 

One authority points out the astonishing fact that 
seventy-five per cent of the school children in the United 
States are suffering from physical defects. The investiga- 
tion on which this statement is based indicates that of the 
22,000,000 school children in this country one per cent are 
mentally defective; more than one per cent have organic 
heart disease; five per cent have tuberculosis; five per 
cent defective hearing; twenty-five per cent defective eyes; 
twenty per cent are suffering from malnutrition; twenty 
per cent have adenoids, diseased tonsils or glandular de- 
fects; about fifteen per cent have joint defects and from 
fifty to seventy-five per cent have defective teeth. 

Recognizing the seriousness of this condition an effort 
is being made to bring about the enactment of Federal and 
state laws which will tend to correct the situation. Thir- 
teen states already have laws providing for compulsory 
physical education in schools. The fundamental elements 
in the proposed courses of physical education are: Instruc- 
tion in health principles, including the inculcation of 
healthful habits; the organization of scientifically planned 
health-giving and body-building exercises and activities; 
periodic thoroughgoing physical examinations. It is par- 
ticularly emphasized that physical education must be 
given the dignity of a definite required course in any 
school that adopts the plan. 

One of the amazing revelations of recent years is the 
statement that the rural school children in the United 
States are handicapped by more physical defects than the 
pupils in the city schools. This physical inferiority of 
country children is a result of the fact that the rural schools 
and communities payless attention to the care of health than 
is the case in the city. One investigation of defective chil- 
dren resulted as follows: In New York City the examina- 
tion covered 287,469 children and 206,720—seventy-two 
per cent—were found defective. In 1831 rural districts of 
Pennsylvania the investigation covered 294,427 children 
and 221,785—seventy-five per cent—were found defective. 
A survey of children in Minnesota showed that eighty per 
cent had defects and in certain rural districts of California 
there were a like number of defectives. 

One of our great educators says, ‘‘ Physical education in 
its broad sense should be given first place in any com- 
pletely integrated scheme of social economy.” 

A celebrated doctor who has devoted his life to this sub- 
ject points out that the human muscles constitute from 
forty-five to fifty per cent of all the tissues of the body. 
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They are the organs that make possible the beating of the 
heart, the expansion of the lungs and the movements of the 
intestines. There is nothing we can do, from the movements 
of our limbs to the control of our special senses, without the 
use of muscles. Though all of the muscles are under the 
control of the nervous system, they are not all sub- 
servient to the will. By using our voluntary muscles we 
may affect all the organs, parts and tissues of the human 
body. This is what we mean by body building, for it is 
possible through the use of the muscles to bring different 
parts of the body into action, thus breaking down old 
tissue and, through increased circulation, digestion, assimi- 
lation, and so on, replacing the old waste material with 
new. The philosopher’s brain, the glass blower’s lungs, the 
blacksmith’s arm and the ballet girl’s legs are the trite 
illustrations of the effect of a localized distribution of the 
body’s nutriment. No person may experience complete 
physiological sleep unless it is earned through hard work. 
The man or woman who perspires freely, though begrimed 
with dirt, is cleaner from the standpoint of health than the 
perfumed society belle who never perspires from her own 
activity. 

Physical training at its best is applied hygiene. The 
gymnasium is to the cause of physical education what the 
library is to the cause of mental education. As one com- 
mentator remarks: “If the present universal use of 
automobiles and elevators is continued, we may expect our 
great-great-great-grandchildren to be born without legs. 
We are living in an age of too much ease. If anyone wants 
to learn just how essential exercise is to the development of 
muscles let him carry one arm in a sling for a month and 
then note the difference between the used and the unused 
members. If proper exercise is not taken certain organs 
become defective and the heart is called upon to work at a 
higher tension in forcing the blood through the system. 
This causes blood pressure, tends to weaken the heart and 
generally is the beginning of heart trouble. Millions of 
Americans could not only add years to their existence but 
a fifty to ninety-five per cent increase to their general effi- 
ciency through intelligent exercise. Unless there is suffi- 
cient energy to drive it to its maximum of possibilities the 
best educated brain is more or less an intellectual as well 
as an economic waste. 

“America could be made into a hundred per cent effec- 
tive nation within the next generation by a Federal pro- 
gram of intelligent physical education. Such a proposed 
plan of training cannot begin at too early an age and the 
schoolroom is the proper place to start.”’ 

A careful investigation of the employees in a number of 
commercial houses in different cities showed that fifty-nine 
per cent of these workers were physically defective. This 
is a serious matter in view of the fact that the employer’s 
profits and the workman’s earnings are largely regulated by 
the physical fitness of employees. In this connection it 
should not be forgotten that the muscular giant and 
the physically fit man are not the same. The muscle- 
heavy individual cannot stand the strain of either war or 
business. The country boys who were examined for mili- 
tary service during the war were many of them bulky 
individuals with powerful muscles, yet it is a fact that the 
number of rejections for the National Army was from seven 
to twenty per cent higher among the young men from the 
rural districts than among those from the cities. 

Universal physical education is neither a substitute for 
nor an adjunct of military training. The present crusade 
has so far enlisted only three million out of the twenty-two 
million school children in this country. It is to be hoped 
that the idea will take hold and that the movement will 
grow with great rapidity. Hardly one school in a thousand 
has an ordinary scales which can be used by the teachers 
to weigh their pupils with the idea of discovering which of 
the children show evidences of malnutrition. It is a sad 
commentary on our present health efforts that we have so 
carefully weighed the baby and later permitted the school 
child to go with no attention in this respect. 


interested in the game of getting weighed and comparing 
their condition with the average condition as shown in- 
height and weight tables. In one school the game of gaining 
weight was made popular through the organization of | 
nutrition classes. 
were used and a spirit of rivalry was roused among the | 
various groups. 


increasing the general health and efficiency of our total | 
population. The way to begin is to start with the young 

folks. Children are entitled to as good care as is given to | 
crops and live stock. One big educational association has | 
prepared a bill calling for total appropriations amounting | 
to one hundred million dollars. It is pleasing to note that 

in this bill twenty million dollars is set aside for physical | 
education. If anyone has an idea that the general training | 
of American children both physically and mentally cannot | 
be improved upon, let him ponder the thought that in the | 
biggest city in the country the school equipment is twenty- 
one per cent short of giving every child a seat and twenty- | 
two per cent short of giving every child five hours’ daily | 
training. More than 40,000 children in New York City are 

on short time and 175,000 are on some form of double ses- | 
sion. There is positive need not only for new educational | 
machinery but for more effective action in this important y 
matter of improving the quality of the material that will | 
go to form the future citizenship of our nation. ; 















Our health authorities now class every | 
child who is as much as ten per cent un- | 
erweight for his height as a malnourished | 
individual. Practically all children can be 


Individual-weight charts for each child 


There is nothing more important than the problem of | 


The Ntk Degree of Precision 


REAT corporations engaged in the manufacture of fine © 
machinery or machine-made parts for complicated | 


mechanical equipment have come to know that a large 
output of products which require precision can only be! 
obtained through the careful standardization of all parts) 
and processes. It is for this reason that American indus- 
tries are now demanding tools that will insure a degree of | 
accuracy unheard of in manufacturing circles a decade ago. | 


The other day I listened to a story which though a bit! 


stretched contains a sufficient kernel of truth to convey 
the thought of how costly is any delay in the assembling 
room of one of our large modern corporations producing 
thousands of finished articles every week in the year. As) 
the tale runs, a mechanic in search of a position applied to 
an eastern company and mentioned the fact that up until 
recently he had been in the employ of one of the greatest | 
manufacturing concerns in the Middle West. 


“Why did you leave?” asked the prospective employer. 
“‘T didn’t leave; I was fired,”’ said the man. | 
““What for?” was the next question. 

“Well, it happened this way,’ replied the mechanic: 


“T was employed in the assembling department and my| 
job was to tighten nut number sixty-five. 
dropped my wrench and before I could pick it up I was 110 lf 
machines behind. The superintendent on firing’me said _ 
they couldn’t afford to have a man in the shop who would }! 
delay production in that way.” 


One day I) 


As most people know, phonographs, automobiles and ' 


many other machines which are part of a great daily out- 
put are completed by starting a simple frame on a track! 
and then having it receive all of the different remaining — 
parts as the prospective machine moves steadily along 
between two rows of workers. In the actual operation of — 
such a scheme it is necessary to have every piece finished 
within limits which are precise to an extreme degree. One 
company in its effort to produce a finished mechanism that | 
will be smooth and noiseless uses 50,000 gauges each year | 
and manufactures one of its parts within limits as close as 
two ten-thousandths of an inch. } 


“But,” says the reader, “‘what do I know about machine 


work that has been developed to a point of precision that 
must be measured in terms which I can’t comprehend? — 
Perhaps all this is important and maybe it’s a scientific 
achievement that is quite remarkable. However, I’ll take, 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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For Styleplus you pay a moderate price, which is 
certainly desirable these days. 

You get a guaranteed all-wool quality that will 
stand up to the long wear that means economy on the 
time-cost basis. 


And, you get Style. 
Most men start with style in mind and do not con- 


sider what they are getting —clothes in the majority 


: of cases are sold on looks. 
‘ The protection in Styleplus is that pride and pocket 


are both satisfied and you get the quality a good suit 


: must have. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
your word for it and will not bother you to elaborate the 
matter or prove your case.” 

That is about what I said myself the other day when 
one of my engineer friends grew enthusiastic over the great 
accuracy that has now become a part of the practice of 
American machinery manufacturers. But I changed my 
mind when my friend told me that gauges are now built to 
satisfy a precision of ten-millionths part of an inch. Said 
he: ‘“‘The other day I met the most famous maker of 
gauges in the world. A friend of this man had asked him 
to explain machine-tool accuracy by answering the ques- 
tion ‘ Will an inch plug go into an inch hole?’ 

“The gauge maker had prepared a demonstration to 
answer the question. He called attention to the fact that 
you are never likely to have both a plug and a hole exactly 
an inch in diameter and stated that it is important to know 
whether the hole is within a thousandth, within five ten- 
thousandths, or one ten-thousandth of an inch. ‘For the 
sake of argument,’ said he, ‘I will assume that we have a 
ring with an inside diameter 
of one inch minus to an accu- 
racy of half a ten-thousandth. 
I also have here six plugs, the 
first with a diameter that is 


an inch within half a ten- 
thousandth; the second plug 
has a diameter of 0.99995 


inch; the third is 0.99990 inch; 
the fourth, 0.99985 inch; the 
fifth, 0.99980 inch; and the 
sixth, 0.99975 inch.’ 

“In the test that followed 
the gauge manufacturer care- 
fully oiled all the plugs. The 
two largest plugs under ordi- 
nary hand pressure could not 
be made to enter the ring, 
though with the smaller of 
these two the circumference 
of the ring could be felt. The 
third plug could be introduced 
into the ring for about one- 
quarter of an inch and the 
fourth plug could be intro- 
duced entirely through the ring 
when considerable care was 
exercised. The 0.99980 inch 
plug could be introduced quite 
readily into the hole, while the 
sixth and smallest plug could 
be made to slide through 
easily.” 

All of which indicated even 
to my lay mind the high state 
of perfection that has been 
reached by our scientific ex- 
perts who have specialized in 
the creation of wonderful ma- 
chines that are accurate to a 
degree that is difficult to realize. Many of us have been 
prone to wonder how our great factories are able to turn 
out machines of all kinds made up of parts that are fin- 
ished with such precision that a dozen machines ean be 
taken apart, the pieces scrambled and then the whole lot 
again resurrected into twelve finished articles as complete 
and workable as were the original machines. Now I know 
that much credit is due to these fellows who manufacture 
our wonderful measuring appliances. 

Isn’t it funny how much of our success in the big things 
depends on some minor actor of whom few people have 
ever heard? 


Teeth and Scholarship 


Nios long ago one of my doctor friends, who is devoting 
his time and experience to the betterment of the 
health of the workers in a great industry, told me that 
we should carefully wash our teeth at least four times 
each day. He placed this as a minimum treatment and 
suggested that a more frequent washing would be still 
better. I remember it was his belief that ten years from 
now practically no one, rich or poor, would go about with- 
out a toothbrush carried in his pocket in a sanitary case. 
At the time of my conversation with this man I mentally 
marked him down as somewhat of an idealist whose views 
were too extreme to be realized. Now, after several days 
devoted to a study of the results of dental research, a 
careful reading of the records of many cases and numerous 
conversations with progressive members of the dental pro- 
fession, Iam prepared to admit that the plain, unvarnished 
truth concerning the vital importance of the mouth and 
teeth of the nation’s citizens has not been told with the 
frequency and vigor that the situation demands. 
Inarecent article I touched upon some of the newer ideas 
concerning the treatment of dental cripples. In this second 
discussion I want to point out the necessity of preventing 
diseased mouths and the economic benefits that will result 
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to industry and the nation from greater dental care. 
There is an old saying that patient preparation is perma- 
nent power. When we permit the children of our country 
to grow into maturity with broken and infected dental 
structures we give the nation each year an army of new 
workers who are no more able to attain a capacity for 
maximum production than if they were started on their 
careers minus an arm or with a vital sense missing. 

It is difficult to understand the utter disregard with 
which most city and state officials view the matter of mouth 
hygiene when one compares this indifference to the careful 
consideration that is given by the same officials to the food 
and water supplies that are required to nourish the body. 
Dr. Thaddeus Hyatt, dental director for one of the largest 
insurance companies in the world, gave me a thought along 
this line that is worth repeating. Said he: “‘New York City 
has spent $177,000,000 in providing pure water for its 
population. This was done to insure the community 
against undue illness and prevent a lessening of business 
enterprise due to time lost through sickness. 





Dental Hygienists Doing Prophylactic Work in Public School 


“The metropolis also spends $100,000 annually for the 
inspection of meats and other foodstuffs. But before these 
supplies of pure water and food can enter the stomach 
they must pass through and be mixed with the contents 
of the human mouth. Unclean table and kitchen utensils 
are less dangerous to the purity of the food than an un- 
clean mouth. It is foolish to spend millions of dollars to 
safeguard the things we eat and drink, and then ignore 
the health and sanitation of the final chamber in which 
these things are mixed before they enter the stomach. 

“Many cities spend millions of dollars in the education 
of children. In New York it costs forty dollars to edu- 
cate one child for one year. If a child fails to be promoted 
this pupil becomes an added expense to the taxpayers. 
More than ninety-five per cent of the children who are 
kept back through failure to pass their examinations are 
suffering from defective teeth and an unhygienic condition 
of the mouth. It is estimated that the cost to the city of 
New York alone for these held-back children has averaged 
more than three millions of dollars annually for a decade. 
In one Brooklyn school, where more than two thousand 
children were examined, the records showed that in the 
room which had the largest number of cavities per child 
and in which the general mouth condition was bad every 
child had failed to pass the last examination.” 

The direct relationship of oral hygiene, or mouth clean- 
liness, to bodily health is recorded as having been first 
demonstrated by Dr. W. G. Ebersole in one of the public 
schools of Cleveland, Ohio. His results proved conclu- 
sively the direct connection between a clean mouth and 
healthy teeth on one hand, and the physical and mental 
efficiency of the child on the other. A more recent demon- 
stration of a similar nature is the work of Dr. A. C. Fones 
and his assistants in the schools of Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
Five years ago the city authorities of Bridgeport were 
finally persuaded to make a small appropriation to the 
municipal board of health for the purpose of investigating 
the possible value in a mouth-hygiene campaign conducted 


on an educational and preventive plan. A school for the 


education of a corps of dental hygienists was established, | 


and in June, 1914, the first class of hygienists was grad- 
uated. 


In the fall the system was inaugurated in the schools | 


and consisted of four parts: First, prophylactic treatment 
or the actual cleaning and polishing of the children’s teeth, 
and chart examinations of the mouths; second, tooth- 
brush drills and classroom talks; third, stereopticon lec- 
tures for the children in the higher grades; and fourth, 
educational work in the homes by means of special liter- 
ature for the parents. In cleaning the teeth the dental 


hygienists used orange-wood sticks in hand polishers, | 


removing all stains and accretions from the surfaces of the 
teeth and especially the mucilaginous films known as 
bacterial plaques, which are the initial steps of dental 
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decay. The hygienists used portable equipments. Some | 


parents objected, thinking the work was a charity, but 
with a better understanding of the system, which has been 
incorporated as a part of the school curriculum, the objec- 
tions were soon withdrawn. 
The toothbrush drills were 
given by the supervisors and 
a method of mouth brushing 


No attempt was made to use 
water and a dentifrice in the 
classroom, as this would have 
proved too mussy. 

The first examination of 
children in the first and second 
grades showed that less than 
ten per cent of the children 
were brushing their teeth daily. 
About thirty per cent claimed 
they brushed their teeth occa- 
sionally, while sixty per cent 


a toothbrush at all. Ten per 
cent of the children were found 
to have fistulas on the gums, 
showing the outlets of ab- 
scesses from the roots of decayed 
teeth, and the entire group av- 
eraged more than seven cavi- 
ties per child. Such was the 
shocking condition of nearly 
7000 children, ranging from 
five to seven years in age. 
This appalling situation was 
the result of deficient home 


of action looking to the educa- 
tion of parents who have sole 
supervision of the first five or 
six years of the child’s life. 
The Bridgeport authorities 
have gradually extended the 


was taught for use in the home. , 


stated that they did not use | 





conditions and shows the need | 


system of mouth hygiene un- +: 


til at the present time more 
than 20,000 individual children are receiving treatment 


and education. A recent investigation showed that the. 


percentage of reduction of cavities in the permanent teeth 
of the fifth-grade pupils over a period of five years has been 
33.9 per cent. 
eighty per cent of dental caries—decay—can be eliminated 
through the public-school system by the incorporation 
in the school curriculum of a definite health program, 


making hygiene one of the requisites for promotion. This | 


plan would insure the coéperation and interest of child, 
teacher and parent. 

Next to dental decay, the most noticeable defect in the 
mouths of the school children was malocclusion, or a lack 


of regularity and symmetry in the jaws and teeth of the | 


pupils. If the teeth do not hit properly the individual suf- 
fers in health through the strain placed on a certain few 
teeth and an inability properly to masticate the food that 
is eaten. The investigations have shown that ninety-eight 
per cent of all the children examined during the past five 
years have malocclusions. This has been caused by per- 
nicious habits, such as thumb-sucking, use of pacifiers, 
mouth breathing, and so on. One remedy is to feed the 
children hard, coarse foods requiring pressure to masticate 
them thoroughly. Since irregular teeth offer the greatest 
opportunity for the formation of cavities and render it 
difficult to clean the mouth thoroughly it is not surprising 
that there is so much decay in the mouths of American 
children in view of the fact that only two per cent of them 
have regular teeth. 

One of the most surprising results of the dental system 
operating at Bridgeport was with respect to the reduction 
effected in the percentage of retarded pupils. A survey 
made at the end of five years showed a reduction of one- 
half in the number of children who failed to pass the term 
examinations. Another calculation brought out the fact 
that in 1912 the cost for reéducation in Bridgeport equaled 
forty-two per cent of the entire budget; in 1918 the cost 

(Continued on Page 38) 


Dr. Fones believes that from seventy to | 
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I is perfectly logical that Cadillac 
owners should have arrived at 
the one conclusion—the convic- 
tion that the car had reached the 
stage impossible of betterment. 


But in the new Type 59, pleasing 
surprises are in store. 


Those who reveled in the soft, 
velvet-like action of the Cadillac, 
now experience a sensation 
which they find even more difh- 
cult to describe. 


Those who enthused over the 
ease of handling and quick re- 
sponsiveness—so nearly perfect 
that the car seemed almost to 
obey an impulse of the mind— 
now experience a new measure 
of enthusiasm. 





Those who knew it for its rug- 
gedness and endurance, for its 
long life and its ability to with- 
stand punishment, will now find 
those qualities more forcibly 
impressed upon them. 


Those who admired the Cadillac 
for its grace of contour, now see 
lines of even more exquisite beauty 
—without departing from the 
pronounced good taste which 
always identified Cadillac 
exteriors. 


Those, in short, who have known 
the Cadillac as the superlative 
motor car, recognize in the new 
Type 59, a still more illustrious 
achievement —an achievement 
made possible by seventeen years’ 
devotion to a single ideal. 
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was only seventeen per cent. When dental hygiene was first 
inaugurated more than four per cent of all the elementary 
pupils were fourteen years of age and over; in 1918 only 
1.5 per cent of the elementary pupils were as old as four- 
teen years. The same thing was true all down the line— 
the average age of the pupils in the different classes was 
materially reduced. 

It is also interesting to note that the Bridgeport 
experiment holds forth considerable hope that those forms 
of communicable disease that gain ingress to the body 
through the mouth will eventually be reduced and largely 
controlled in our public-school systems by an enforced 
plan of mouth hygiene. One bacterium does not produce 
a disease. It is only when the environment on which the 
germ alights proves favorable for propagation and the 
production of large numbers of the bacteria that infection 
occurs. 

The research in Bridgeport has not been carried far 
enough to determine definitely just what effect oral hy- 
giene in the schools has had on the general health in the 
community. It is illuminating, however, to note the 
record of three diseases common to children. Figuring on 
a basis of per 100,000 population, we find that the death 
rate from diphtheria in 1914 was 36.6; in 1918 it was 
18.7. Measles i 1914 showed 20; in 1918 only 4.1. The 
reduction in scarlet fever was from 14.1 to 0.5. The record 
of Bridgeport during the 1918 scourge of influenza was 
an exceptionally good one, the deaths amounting to only 
5.2 per thousand population, which is the lowest record 
I have been able to discover for a city the size and char- 
acter of Bridgeport. 

Though the most important type of dentistry is that 
which will prevent decay and infection in the mouths of 
the children of the nation, there is also the question of 
conserving the lives and preserving the health of our adult 
workers. The industrial dental dispensary is rapidly be- 
coming part of all progressive corporations that are large 
enough to support such an establishment. Our efficiency 
engineers have come to recognize the value of dentistry 
as an economizer of time. One large company dn Ohio 
states that its dental department saved the concern a total 
of 21,031 hours from January 1, 1918, to June 30, 1918. 
The plan followed at this plant was to call each employee 
for a dental examination at stated intervals of time. 
Before the company established its dental work all em- 
ployees suffering from their teeth were obliged to go six 
miles to the nearest city in order to get attention. The 
same situation existed here that prevails in many plants 
of this kind—men suffering from toothache took a day off 
or at least a half day when they were obliged to go to a 
city dentist for relief. Now that they can secure attention 
on the premises the lost time has been reduced to a matter 
of minutes. 

In some of the industrial dental dispensaries the doctors 
are employed only to make examinations and do prophy- 
lactic work. In such cases the patients are recommended 
to their regular family dentist for treatment. Ata number 
of other plants, however, the company dentists do all 
kinds of dental work, including artificial dentures and 
bridge work. 

An examination by one investigator at a number of 
such plants indicates that the annual cost to a company 
doing such work for its employees will average about four 
dollars per person. 

There are certain instances where the members of a 
local trades union have organized and support a dental 
service of their own. In the majority of cases, however, 
the industrial dental dispensaries are supported partly by 
the company and partly by the welfare or mutual aid 
association of the corporation. Relief from pain is ren- 
dered free, but other service is charged for and the worker 
is allowed to pay for it on the installment plan. 

In the case of a labor union in New York City the dental 
dispensary costs the members $100 a month for housing 
the clinic and fifty dollars a week for the services of a 
dentist. During the first year this clinic treated 1398 
patients, and notwithstanding the nominal charge that 
was made it showed a deficit of $3291. However, if the 
cost of the equipment to furnish the dental office is excluded 
the clinic succeeded in paying for itself. 

One large corporation charges a nominal rate for time 
spent in the dental chair. In all needy cases the company 
stands the entire expense. Free dentistry is supplied by 
the company to all children of employees. One of the big 
department stores in an Eastern city has established a 
dental dispensary and makes no charge for cleaning the 
teeth of its workers. In the matter of real dental work, 
however, the concern has arranged a nominal rate of 
charges based on a sliding scale corresponding to the salary 
of the employee. Payments on the total charge are made 
monthly. 

One of our large insurance companies established a den- 
tal clinic and allowed employees the privilege of visiting 
the dental office for free examination. The results of the 
plan were so conclusive in the matter of time saved, and so 
on, that the scheme was changed and a ruling was made 
requiring the attendance of every employee at the dental 
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clinic at least twice each year. The average cost per em- 
ployee to the company for maintaining this department 
during a recent year amounted to $2.33. 

In combating the serious problem of dental disease 
among employees various organizations have issued care- 
fully prepared instructions for the home treatment of the 
mouth. One of the leading oral hygienists gives me the 
following rules covering the care of the teeth: 


Brush the teeth with clear water upon rising in the 
morning and after each meal with a dentifrice. 

Follow the brushing after meals with the use of floss 
silk in all intertooth spaces. 

Complete each cleaning by rinsing the mouth thor- 
oughly with lime water. 

In brushing the teeth use a light, rapid stroke, main- 
taining a circular motion and touching not only all the 
surfaces of the teeth but also the gums and the roof of the 
mouth. 


It is difficult to get the average individual to spend 
sufficient time in brushing his teeth. For this reason it 
is best to handle the matter by setting a fixed task to per- 
form. Experience indicates that each person in cleaning 
his teeth should make thirty-two complete circles in each 
area in the mouth. Investigations have shown that great 
benefit will result also from carefully cleaning the tongue 
with a strip of celluloid or whalebone before the teeth are 
washed with a brush. 

The individual should not use pressure with the brush 
and should never brush the teeth or gums crosswise. The 
lime water that is advocated for flushing the mouth after 
the cleaning of the teeth has been completed not only 
washes away the food débris but acts to dissolve a glue- 
like deposit known as mucin from off the teeth. This 
mucin is the material that protects the germs that are 
active in food fermentation. The lime water should be 
forced back and forth between the teeth with the tongue 
and cheeks until it foams, which action indicates that it 
has been in the mouth long enough to have a beneficial 
action on the teeth. The mouth should then be rinsed 
with clear water. If the lime water seems to be a little 
strong at first it may be diluted. However, this solution 
should be used full strength just as soon as the gums have 
become hard and healthy under the rapid light brushing. 
No less than fourteen minutes should be expended in the 
daily care of the mouth. 

In the general care of the teeth I find that dental floss 
silk seems to be universally recommended. Clean tooth 
quills are not opposed by the so-called professional experts. 

One investigator at a recent meeting of a dental society 
stated that less than twelve per cent of the inhabitants of 
the United States employ a dentist or appreciate the 
importance of mouth hygiene. In view of the fact, as 
shown by group examinations, that there are five cavities 
in the mouth of every American, it is probably a good 
thing for the peace and happiness of the dentists of the 
country that all of our citizens are not addicted to the 
habit of properly caring for their mouths. Five cavities 
per person means more than 500,000,000 cavities in the 
teeth of our total population. 

One of my dentist friends figures that on an average no 
less than thirty minutes are required to prepare and fill 
one cavity. Taking out holidays and Sundays and allow- 
ing one month for illness and vacation, it would take 
125,000 dentists in the United States to do the job in one 
year. No such army of dentists is now available to do 
this work and it is not likely that wholesale service of the 
kind indicated could be rendered in a dozen years from 
now, even if the demand for mouth care should suddenly 
become a universal habit. In the minds of many people 
there is already the thought that the new day in dentistry 
that is rapidly approaching will find the public educated 
to a desire for attention that cannot be satisfied by the 
dental profession of the nation. 

Dentistry, like most pursuits, is troubled somewhat by 
the canker of commercialism. If there is only one proper 
operation for a specific case it is doubtful if the dentist 
has any right to perform another operation simply because 
the patient has not the money to pay for the correct treat- 
ment. It is generally cheaper to extract a tooth than to 
perform aseptic root-canal therapy, and for this reason 
people of limited means frequently lose teeth that could 
be saved through proper treatment. It is also a fact that 
some dentists in their own office practice do not strictly 
adhere to the rules of asepsis that obtain in the average 
surgical operating room. 

Again, there is the charge that in many cases artificial 
work is placed in the mouth in such a way that it cannot 
be kept clean. Most dentists have been trained to do 
skillful work in metals and make prosthetic appliances to 
supply substitutes for teeth that have been lost, but know 
far less than they should about the resulis of focal infec- 
tions that are sent to the hospitals for treatment. If the 
current ideas of our present leaders in this profession pre- 
vail it is likely that the dentists of the near future will 
receive a more thorough grounding in the fundamentals 
of medicine. Professional men cannot be manufactured 


by the wholesale in the same way that we produce hats 





or shoes, especially when these men have the health 
the nation very largely in their hands. 

What the United States needs to-day is a great many 
institutions possessed of the ideals of the Forsyth Denial 
Infirmary i in Boston, and the Rochester Dental Dispensary) 
in Rochester, New York. What these oa 
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have accomplished for the communities they serve is a 
story of creditable proportions, but what they have done 
for the advancement of modern dentistry is a tale of even 

greatermoment. George Eastman gave $1,500,000 for | 
construction and endowment of the Rochester nats 


but the report of this institution for 1919 indicates ar 
accomplishment in human service that could not be meas. 
ured in any value of money. Last year the dispensary 
gave 46,521 tooth treatments, put in more than 30,00( 
fillings, extracted 12,000 teeth, gave 66,953 prophylactic 
treatments in the schools and sent its hygienists through.| 
out the district served to deliver lectures educating the 
population i in the proper care of their mouths. 

If it is true that precaution is better than repentance 
then the vital need of the present hour is an awakene¢ 
conscience and intelligence regarding a clean mouth and 
sound, healthy teeth. 


Soft Money and Plenty of It | 


ET us assume that one thousand people are locked in: 
big building and that food, clothes and all commoditie; 
are conveyed into the building through a single door or ¢ 
hole in the wall. No one can come out and every persor 
has been given ten dollars in currency. The result of suet 
a situation would be that in a very short time all of thr 
necessities of life used by the people confined in the build 
ing would be traded in at certain fixed prices. Now i. 
somebody came along and gave each occupant of th 
place additional money, say, forty dollars per person, ther 
there would soon be a new standard of prices for all thi 
food, clothes, and so on, traded in by these thousand people! 
The flat increase of forty dollars in per-capita wealtl| 
would certainly advance prices very materially. 

As an actual fact this imaginary situation of a group o| 
isolated people is practically identical with world condi) 
tions to-day. At the beginning of the war the fifteen prin’ 
cipal countries of the world had in circulation abou! 
$8,000,000,000 of paper money. At the present time then 
is approximately $43,000,000,000 of paper money it) 
existence in the same countries. This amount of pape} 
currency exceeds in face value all the gold that has beer 
produced on earth since the beginning of time. There ij 
also the matter of national debts. When the war com | 
menced the governments of the world showed a tota! 
national indebtedness of $40,000,000,000. To-day thi) 
indebtedness has risen to something like $230,000,000,000 
Though these billions of government bonds are not legal 
tender currency, no one will deny that they prove a basi) 
upon which money may be quickly obtained, and to thi) 
extent they form an addition to the world’s circulatiny 
medium. 

We may attempt to explain the present high prices 0 
things by attributing the cause to the waste of war or ti 
the scarcity of materials, but it will finally be shown tha! 
every line of reasoning will lead back to the enormou) 
inflation in currency. It will take us more than fifty year 
to bring our gold backing up to where it was prior to thi 
war, as the production of gold amounts to only $400,| 
000,000 annually, of which but two-thirds is converte 
into money. Prior to the war gold formed fifty-five pe 
cent of the world’s money; to-day it amounts to less thal) 
twenty per cent of the flood of paper currency. 

In 1913 the nations of the world were paying less thal 
$2,000,000,000 of interest on national debts each year} 
this interest now amounts to more than $10,000,000,00) 
annually. In addition to this vastly increased expense o 
all governments there is the further fact that the necessary) 
national expenses of the various countries are now fron 
two to four times as great as they were five years ago. Th 
order for the different nations to remain in business the}} 
will have to continue to collect large amounts in taxe’ 
from their citizens. One investigator estimates that nex’ 
year the governments of the world will be compellet 
to collect $50,000,000,000 from their people as agains 
$13,000,000,000 in the year 1913. 

In support of this argument that high prices are prin 
cipally due to inflation, let me call attention to the fac) 
that the prices of commodities in far-off countries unaf| 
fected by the war have risen with almost the same rapidit)| 
as in the countries that took part in the conflict. In thes| 
same distant lands of Asia, Africa and South Americ: 
there was no scarcity of labor and no losses through war 
It would be easily possible for me to enumerate dozens 0 
commodities produced in these countries and not in an} 
way entering into war uses that have risen in price fron} 
100 to 400 per cent. For example, diamonds were hardly 
a war necessity, and still they doubled in price. Manili 
hemp, produced on the opposite side of the earth, and sisal 
grass from Yucatan both advanced at the places of pro) 
duction more than 250 per cent, and yet these material! 

(Concluded on Page 139) | 
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Spending 


HE manicured part of Europe, having re- 
I [ noved the lid and turned itself loose to 

scatter shekels and indulge in a big time 
while the indulging is good, pauses in the dance at in- 
tervals to shout across the Atlantic that something must 
be done for the lower classes if the world would avoid a 
general smash. We are given to understand that this 
something must be done by America. Europeans who 
have wealth cannot handle the situation. All of their 
available cash is needed in the enjoyment of this new- 
flavored orgy known as a reaction. What a wonderful 
alibi is a reaction! And why should Europeans waste 
their substance in riotous charity when there is a peren- 
nial everblooming Santa Claus just across the ocean? 

Having stood from under and passed the buck to Amer- 
ica, Europe now advises us to get back to our knitting and 
make an end of foolish spending. It is good advice at that. 

But advice doesn’t change human nature. Press, pulpit, 
statesmen and politicians unite in a campaign to convince 
the spenders of their folly, and the net result is exactly 
nothing. Spending is the logical and inevitable sequence 
of having. The Prodigal Son wasn’t an individual. He 
was humanity. 

The man born to wealth and the man who acquires a 
great fortune may consume less than the interest on their 
capital. 

There is a limit to one’s desires and appetites, and when 
all are satisfied there is no need of further expenditure. 
These do not grow in wealth because of thrift, but because 
their appetites cannot keep up with their incomes. 

Thrift is a virtue learned in youth or not at all. There 
are misers who love money for its own sake, but these save 
to gratify an appetite just as more human animals spend 
to gratify an appetite. The normal child possessed of 
coin is unhappy until it can reach the nearest shop and 
exchange the coin for something to eat. The normal man 
gratifies the desires of himself and his dependents while he 
has the money to pay the bill. This is very unfortunate, 
but very human, and all the scolding that may be done will 
not change the fact. 

Show me a normal man who spends little and denies 
himself luxuries and pleasures, and I will show you a man 
whose spending is circumscribed by hard necessity. As he 
earns more he will spend more. His family will wear bet- 
ter clothes. He will havea car. There will be a new rug on 
the living-room floor. The price doesn’t matter if one has 
the money. 

Folly? Of course it is folly. Who claims that man is 
wise? Adam had a good thing and threw it away. 

The vulgarity of the newly rich is no more than the will- 
ingness to spend money for the things that have long been 
possessed and enjoyed by those accustomed to wealth. 
The appetites of the longshoreman are similar to the appe- 
tites of the clubman. He will indulge them in a degree 
exactly proportioned to his income. 

Show a hungry man a roast pig and you cannot interest 
him in a cold sandwich. If he has the price he will have the 
pig, though angels stand at his elbow and whisper words 
of caution. 

Those who have of necessity denied themselves through 
many lean years will take little thought of moderation 
when a fat year comes, They may realize that folly has- 
tens the return of lean years, but they will have their fling 
while they may. And they will resent any counsel of pru- 
dence as an effort to interfere in their enjoyment of the 
first good fortune that has fallen to their lot. 

We have profiteers because we have free-and-easy 
spenders. We have free-and-easy spenders because money 
is easily come by, and its value is gauged by the little 
effort required to get it. 

I once knew a little girl who received a toy sadiron as a 
Christmas gift. Life had given her only rags and filth and 
abuse, and this toy was her first possession. I have not 
known another possession so highly prized, so nearly wor- 
shiped. Had she been given a gross of sadirons or an even 
dozen, she would have had no one thing on which to 
fasten her affections and would have got less pleasure from 
them. One cannot love the mass of humanity as he loves 
one individual. We tempt the invalid’s appetite with a 
few dainty morsels, not with a platter piled high with 
food. Diamonds have value because they are not found at 
the bottom of every brook. 

Easy money makes spenders of us all. The more we 
have the less we prize it. And the more we get the more 
we find occasion to need. 

While good times endure a few of us will pay off old 
debts and get on our feet; a few will build solid founda- 
tions for future years of prosperity; a few will save the 
surplus against the return of lean years; but more will 
spend each dollar as it comes, taking no thought for the 
morrow, content to scatter broadcast for the profiteer’s 





reaping, and to furnish another text for the political econ- 
omist who will quarrel about the unequal distribution of 
wealth. 

The French are thrifty. Hard necessity has made them 
so. As a people we are profligate because we have not yet 
been able to exhaust our wonderful resources. Conserva- 
tion does not interest us until the bottom of the barrel is in 


sight. 

If we had a bit of sense 

But why dream dreams? The oldest institution of 
which we have any record is human nature. When we 
find a way to change human nature we can establish 
Utopia, and then the most profligate of spenders may 
scatter -his substance as he will and there will be none to 
spoil his pleasure with sordid references to the poorhouse. 


The Other Side 


H= STANDS there on the dry-goods box making vig- 
orous phrases concerning the rights of man. He 
sheds metaphorical tears for a nation’s brawn and sinew 
that have been ground into the dust to make a harvest for 
the heartless few. He calls down heaven’s fury on those 
who have great possessions. He shouts the challenge of 
those who have toiled without recompense and pictures 
the wrongs they have too long endured. Almost he wins 
us to his doctrine, for there is in each of us a spirit of fair 
play that prompts us to espouse the cause of the under dog. 

Before committing ourselves let us watch him at his 
daily labor. He has a verbal contract with his employer. 
By the terms of that contract he is to receive an amount of 
money each Saturday and in exchange is to deliver eight 
hours of labor during each of six days. 

He stands at his machine. The task requires skill of 
hands and a measure of wit. It is patent that his mind is 
not on his work. The foreman approaches and after 
glancing at the finished product relieves himself of lan- 
guage. The product is faulty. It cannot be delivered to a 
customer. This orator with his tale of oppression has 
dreamed away an hour of the company’s time, delayed an 
order and destroyed raw material worth more than his 
day’s labor. 

Let us meddle. The foreman can tell us a few things. 

“He knows his job,’”’ explained the foreman, “‘but his 
wits are woolgathering most of the time. Most of our 
seconds come from his machine. I have to tell him a thing 
over and over again. He can remember every fool eco- 
nomic theory he ever read, but he can’t remember simple 
instructions five minutes. I don’t bother him more than 
necessary. If I criticize too much he grows sullen and 
loafs on the job. He was a first-class workman when jobs 
were scarce and hard to hold.” 





The Average Man 


f bese: average man is an expert. Whether his job be the 
driving of nails, the posting of books or the selling of 
goods, he is skilled in the niceties of his task and his skill 
keeps him on the pay roll. 

He knows little concerning the ‘business of statecraft. 
Politics, he will say, is for the politicians. It is their 
trade. Let them handle it. If they were incompetent 
somebody would fire them. Since they are not fired it fol- 
lows that they are competent. Q. E. D. 

Feeling that way about it, he is astonished and a little 
dismayed when Congress passes a law that cannot be 
understood by lawyers or laymen, or a law that winds 
through a maze of tortuous phrases to defeat its own 
object. It is the business of a congressman to make laws, 
isn’t it? He gets paid for it. He isn’t urged to sacrifice 
quality in the interest of quantity production. There is no 
time limit for the completion of a clause or a section. If he 
cannot make a law that is beneficial, technically sound 
and water-tight, why does he offend common honesty by 
continuing to draw pay? 

The average man is honest. He cannot understand the 
difference between robbing the people by the use of shoddy 
material in the building of a battleship and robbing them 
by the use of shoddy brains in the making of a statute. 

The average man doesn’t understand where the Supreme 
Court got its authority to approve or discard laws passed 
by Congress. If Congress doesn’t know its business he is 
rather glad there is somebody with authority to review its 
work and scrap the seconds, but at times he wonders what 
would happen if all the people desired a law that did not 
please the Supreme Court. 

The average man is a bit naive and knows very little 
concerning the business of statecraft. 
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A Million 


IA IN Ye aay I read in a newspaper of aman __ 


who had inherited a million dollars, and I 

began to wonder what I would do if a similar 

fortune should come to me. 3 ||| 

I might travel abroad to see the wonderful works done | 

by man, but nothing man has fashioned can compare with _ 

the white oak God has built in my back yard. 

I might hear famous singers, but no one of them has a __ 

voice that can compare with that of the mocking bird that _ 
sings in the hedge near my kitchen door. 

I might make the acquaintance of great men, but I have 
greater in the books on my shelf. 

I might make new friends, but I have one who walks | 
with me without dissimulation and takes no thought of — 
my faults. 

I might live in a great hotel, but thus I should forfeit 
the beaten biscuit and fried chicken we have at home. 

I might build a great house and hire servants, but serv- 
ants would rob me of privacy and a great house would 
oppress me. | 

I might buy fine clothes and hire a valet and become a | 
great deal of trouble to myself, but I feel more at ease 
when I am puttering about the premises in overalls, 

I might buy many motor cars, but I have one that talks 
low in its throat and chuckles at the approach of a hill. | 

I might give it to the needy, but the gift would rob — 
them of self-respect and self-reliance and whet their appe- | 
tites for further charity. Moreover my friends would | 
think me a fool and come near converting me to their | 
opinion. a 

And also there would be the income tax. “= | 

On the whole I much prefer the game of making a dollar | 
go further to the game of making it go faster. ; 


Courtesy 


(ORs may affect courtesy in order to gratify a pride in | 
his knowledge of good manners or because he has 
learned that courtesy pays dividends or because he thinks 
courtesy a synonym for discretion, but genuine courtesy is | 
kindness of heart and is bred in the bone. | 

Counterfeit courtesy lacks the tensile strength to with- | 
stand the strain of prosperity. Kindness doesn’t thrive in 
an atmosphere of newly acquired wealth. The little mind | 
is stunned by the fact of great possessions and is seldom 
able to think beyond them. 

This man invests the whole of his little capital in a shelf 
full of goods and opens shop in a side street. Chance cus- | 
tomers are met at the door and treated to a display of fine 
manners that would dazzle a court. The proprietor is 
almost unmanly in his desire to serve. He bows. He 
smiles. In subtle ways he flatters. The smallest purchase 
wins his undying gratitude and there is no limit to his 
good nature. 

The business prospers and within a year the proprietor | 
frowns when a customer demands his personal attention. 
He scolds because unreasonable people ask that small pur- 
chases be delivered. He shuts the door in a patron’s face 
at the closing hour. His former good manners were but the 
fawning of a courtier. Prosperity gave him courage to be | 
his natural self. | 

In business, competition is the life of courtesy. A 
monopoly need not waste time and energy in civil speech. 
Why bother to win the good opinion of one who must buy 
from you or do without? 

Individuals who depend for a living on the public’s good 
will are uniformly courteous. Courtesy is a part of their 
trade. The servant of a great corporation or a public 
utility is humble in the presence of the power that pro- | 
vides his pay envelope, but is prone to consider the publie 
a nuisance. One need not remember his manners when | 
dealing with a nuisance. 

It may be that in the old days the courtesy of the waiter | 
was charged in the bill, but it was worth what it cost. | 
Those who serve us now at counter, table or window have | 
been inoculated with the theory that democracy consists | 
in bad manners and that proof of freedom lies in an | 
unwillingness to be pleasant. 

One may be a free man without being a churl. An over- | 
bearing manner is not proof of power, but confession that 
the foundation of power is insecure and without faith in 
itself. The gorilla beats his chest to convince himself that 
he is really in a humor to fight. The near-great resents the | 
fact of dross in his cosmos, and because his spirit cringes in | 
the presence of the high would browbeat the low to salve 
his vanity. | 

Good manners are not a deference to the other fellow, 
but an evidence of one’s own fineness. Any occasion or | 
situation is bettered by courtesy. If it should be necessary _ 
to knock a man down the business may be accomplished _ 
without loss of poise or dignity. 
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Ir is an unusual thing to be able to say ofa 
motor car that it will satisfy you, in a few mo- 
: ments’ time, of its deep and abiding excellence. 


: That is true, however, of the Liberty. Its beauty 
announces quality which immediately reveals 
itself in the difference in the way it rides and 
drives, and in the manner of its performance. 


Liberty Motor Car Company, Detroit 
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“Oh, now, this is all wrong!” I protested. 
“Every time I pull a big stunt you kill it 
with this infernal pup. At least leave the 
dog out of the love scenes—lay off of dog 
in the tragedy. Do you want to break an 
innocent author’s heart? It’s anticlimax. 
Don’t you know that if you put Ethel 
Barrymore and a trained dog on the stage 
at the same time the film audience wouldn’t 
know Ethel Barrymore was there?” 

They all looked at me, shaking their 
heads and tapping their foreheads signifi- 
eantly, as who should say that one more 
author was slipping in his mind. 

“*Poor worm,”’ said the boss, “‘remember 
that you’re only an author, and that you 
don’t know anything at all. Now this is 
our business and we 
know that animal 
stuff is going big 
right now. We had 
this same dog in 
our last big pic- 
ture, and it was a 
riot.” 

Well, the dog 
stuck. To my mind 
of course it killed 
all the big scenes in 
The Soul Child, 
but you couldn’t 
make the boss or 
the director think 
so. And when we 
tried the picture on 
the dog it went big. 

Always the pro- 
ducer and manager 
were talking about 
the Film Audience, 
with capital let- 
ters. Not having 
more than $8.65 at 
stakemyself I could 
take chances; I in- 
sisted that there 
was no such thing 
as a film audience, 
that they were just 
a lot of people of 
the average sort, 
that it was a mis- 
take to play down 
or write down to 
any kind of an 
Americanaudience, 
that the film audi- 
ence would do its 
own thinking and 
would rise to just 
as big pictures as 
producers would 
give them. I al- 
ways insisted that 
there was no shade 
of human emotion 
that a movie could 
not be made to 
show, no story that 
it could not be 
made to tell, and 
that the film audi- 
ence as well as any 
other audience 
must know that the story is the thing. 
None of them paid much attention to me. 
As between the author and the dog, for 
instance, the latter had all the best of it— 
especially as it took down fifty dollars a 
week and the author has not yet taken 
down anything at all—not even $8.65. 


The Play-Day World 


As we argued over all these things work 
went on steadily every day. I began my first 
studies in the technic of filming a continu- 
ity, studies in the theory of the continuity 
itself, and began to tackle the basic princi- 
ples of what I began to see was a really big 
industry, of which I had been entirely 
ignorant, and at which I had, with most of 
my friends, been scoffing. Now I began to 
believe that as soon as the publie got big 
pictures the pictures would have intelligent 
audiences —that the highest-class people 
would go to see a really high-class inter- 
pretation of the actions and emotions that 
have a general language. 

_ It is a strange play-day world, out there 
in the bright sunlight on the Pacific 
Coast—a world of flimsy structures and 
curious materials, with flaring flowers along 
the glaring walks, and cool deep recesses 
filled with the color of every corner of the 
world. At any time you can see a pirate 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


king, a Hindoo prince, a lady of the Orient, 
an officer of the army, a man of the cow 
range, an Indian, a gentleman, a lady— 
stalking along the blinding street at noon 
when the cafeteria calls. The cafeteria on 
the lot is one of the most interesting places 
in the world. It has a great story under 
it—that of a great business just beginning. 

The assistant director is about the hard- 
est worked man in the company. Before 
him lies the continuity, a thick pad of 
manuscript, divided into numbered scenes. 
He must hang up on the call board the 
names of the members of the cast who will 
work next day. He must mark for produc- 
tion such scenes as can be made consecu- 
tively at least expense and lost time. For 


“Nix on the log house!”’ said the boss. 
“Nothing doing. No log cabin—it doesn’t 
make a bit of difference what there is in your 
book—no log cabin goes in this picture.” 


Crying Real Ones to Order 


Let us analyze this proposition. There 
are scores of motion-picture companies 
working in Los Angeles. There have been 
hundreds of scenarios demanding log houses, 
lakes and forests. Such a location is found 
at Big Bear Lake, high up in the moun- 
tains, a hundred and fifty miles from Los 
Angeles. The result—hundreds of compa- 
nies have gone up to Big Bear, and photo- 
graphed tae same log houses, the same 


The Assistant Director Gets Excited, So Does the Camera 


instance, while the cast is on the lot we may 
be making pictures from the last third of 
the book, as well as the opening scene, in 
the first week of the work. There is an 
enormous lot of jumping round. We had 
to take all our part of the company on three 
different locations, from seventy-five to 
two hundred miles from the studio. These 
things all cost money. It is the business of 
the assistant director to save all the money 
he can, and keep the schedule down to most 
practical lines. On location he rarely gets 
to bed before midnight. In the camera 
work he sits by the director, and it is his 
business to keep the director busy and the 
camera squad busy without any loss of 
time. 

The director of course is the emperor on 
the spot. He has no superior officer except 
the boss, and his word is law. Once in 
a while the director and the author had a 
run-in, but all these things in making a 
movie are like conversation between Ital- 
ians. You think there’s going to be a mur- 
der, but it is only animated conversation. 

The boss and the director pulled one blow 
for the author early in the game which 
illustrates yet more fully the rigidities in 
conventionality of the industry. Some of 
the scenes of the book showed a log ranch 
pos but both my associates went up in 
the air. 





forests. These pictures all go to New York 
to be distributed over the country. Each 
distributor has local managers scattered in 
the big cities of the country, and to these 
managers come the actual exhibitors who 
run the film. Now so much of the same 
thing has been coming down the line that 
the exhibitors as one man began to exclaim 
in unison: “Nix on the log house! Give us 
something new.”’ 

So here you see one of the foolish but 
inexorable restrictions in this art. It is the 
theater owner out on Twelfth Street who is 
going to paint your picture for you, whether 
you like it or not. As a matter of fact we 
have no log houses in The Soul Child. 

I saw the first rushes, as the trial runs of 
the day’s product in film are called. The 
boss, the author and perhaps numbers of 
the managing staff always would sit in on 
this. Early in the game I began to catch 
the strange atmosphere of this mimic world. 
I have seen tears on the face of three or four 
men in the producing room when the lights 
went on. 

“Look at that girl ery!” said the direc- 
tor. “She’s a wonder! Can you beat it?” 

We had secured as our heroine a talented 
young actress who had the ability to ery 
real tears—the trouble with glycerin tears 
is that they show black in the film. These 
tears were real ones—you could see them 
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come right out and run down the girl’s 
cheeks. Sometimes it is hard to keep on 
crying if you have to repeat the shooting of 
a scene several times—a heroine gets sort of 
cried out, so to speak. In some scenes jn 
our work there often was one man who 
could tell this poor girl some sob story, off 
stage, to work on her sensibilities. ‘All 
right, I can do it now,” she would say at 
last. So they would shoot the scene over 
again. The director would cry, “‘Now ery, 
Polly! Cry real ones!”” And Polly would 
make good once more. Polly was not her 
real name, but her tears were real tears. 

So much were we all interested in every 
step of the production that it was by no 
means unusual for the organization staff to 
feel a scene as 
much as the pro- 
fessional actors, 
This seems to be 
one of the peculi- 
arities of the pro- 
fession for which 
no apology is ever 
made at all. The 
truth is that you 
must indeed feel 
these things tre- 
mendously if your 
audience is ever 
going to feel them 
tremendously. Out 
on location we 
worked under a 
blinding sunlight 
on a sandy flat. In 
the dust under the 
glaring sun stood 
the camera squad, 
the director and 
his assistant near 
by. At the edge, 
out of range, there 
would very often 
be a considerable 
gallery of friends 
invited up from the 
hotel some miles 
away. Ghastly in 
their make-up, 
each dressed in 
character, here and 
there stood the 
members of the 
cast not working. 
It was as hard and 
banal a setting as 
you could ask for 
any great emotion. 
And yet, I say 
again, I have seen 
the camera squad 
with their faces 
twitching, the as- 
sistants with tears 
in their eyes, the 
director himself 
obliged to turn 
away to keep his 
Adam’s apple 
down. And all be- 
cause two girls 
stood in the open 
sunlight, one character required by the sce- 
nario to register wistfulness to take her old 
girl friend in her arms, but to be held back 
from doing so by reason of the relations of 
the other with a man. Just because one 
girl stood and looked wistful and twisted 
her fingers together these men—and Provi- 
dence knows most of them were hard-boiled! 
enough—had to turn aside and blubber. I) 
don’t know whether this often happens or 
not, but I have seen it happen. Perhaps) 
the purchaser of a ticket to a movie may 
put a few of these things together and know 
that a very considerable price has been 
paid, one way or another, in the making of 
the picture which is offered on that particu- 
lar night. 

All kinds of curious things offer to the 
beginner in the film world. For instance, 
the camera man is hauled on the carpet for 
a bad rush. “Great Scott!’’ exclaims the 
boss. ‘‘What do you mean, Bill? Look at! 
the faces—some like ghosts and others 
black as Indians. We’ve got to have better, 
photography than that. Go take this 
whole thing over again.” i 

So it has to be taken over again. These | 
are things that drive directors to drink—or! 
used to. The canny director standardizes t 
the make-up of his cast, so that they all” 
will photograph evenly: The actors discuss 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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The Hoosier metal sugar bin especially 
illustrates thecare with which the Hoosier 
is planned. It is the only bin from which 
itis equally convenient to scoop sugarfrom 
the top or draw it from the spout at the 
bottom. The sugar comes in contact only 
with the clean triple-plated metal. The 
bin is easily removed for cleaning. 
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Nearly Two Million Women Use This 
Great Labor-Saver Every Day 


Scientific management has gotten into the American 
Kitchen through the big, easy-rolling doors of the 
Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet. 

Today, nearly two million American housewives 
are keeping young and cheerful and happy through 
the kindly ministration of the Hoosier— 

—the silent servant with a hundred hands! 


—the Hoosier will fit into it and add to its conven- 
ience. 


Go to your authorized dealer’s store and sit in front 
of this great labor-saver. See how carefully every 
detail about it has been thought out. See how each 
labor-saving feature will help you organize and 
maintain a smooth-running kitchen. 


Built into the Hoosier you will find every practical If you do not know who your Hoosier dealer is, 
kitchen cabinet improvement—we have either write us—and, while we are about it, we will send 
proved or disproved them all. you ‘‘New Kitchen Short Cuts’’—a book you will 
No matter how distinctive or personal your kitchen enjoy reading. 


: There is no time so good as TODAY. 
THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Main Office: 320 Maple St., Newcastle, Indiana 
Branch Office: Mezzanine Floor, Pacific Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
Branch Office: 368 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man., Can. 
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3274 passengers in cars of 31 different makes drove up before this Opera House entrance one evening last month. Many of 
them are traveling in second-class comfort, not realizing that they pay first-class prices for it. 


Does it Really Cost any more to 
Travel First Class 


OU will often hear 
people say, with an 
air of resignation, 


how much they would rather 
ride in a Packard, if they 
could only afford it. 


Putting the Packard owner 
in a class apart, with special 
comforts and privileges— 
assuming that he pays more 
for his motoring than they 
do. 


GREAT many people 

would be less resigned 
to their own inconveniences 
of travel, if they knew how 
little the Packard owner 
pays for the comfort they 
speak of. 


Packard Transportation 
never costs a passenger more 
than second-class transpor- 
tation—and often less. 


The gasoline mileage of 
the Packard is from 10 to 14, 
according to road conditions. 
The oil mileage, 1,000 to 
the gallon. Tires, properly 
cared for, 10,000 to 16,000 
miles. 


The Packard exclusive 
heat-treating process adds 
greatly to the strength of 
the steel, reducing repairs 
and depreciation. 


The longer life and 


greater used value of the 
Packard more than takes care 


of the difference in initial 
investment. 


OR twenty years the 

Packard Company has 
been studying motor cars 
from the standpoint of 
Transportation Experts. 
Time after time it has proved 
that trying to save on the 
initial investment costs a 
man more in the long run 
than buying a Packard. 


Transportation facts are 
not a matter of compromise, 
but absolute—as the Pack- 
ard Transportation Ex- 
perts can show any man who 
really wants the facts. 
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| these matters eagerly among themselves, 
borrow this or that grease paint or eyelash 

| darkener, and do their best to hit a common. 
photographic standard. 

In our play we had two girl friends. The 

_ heroine was dark, hence her foil had to be 
light. As it chanced, the actress we wanted 

had auburn hair. She liked the part, and 
offered to sacrifice her hair. So the deadly 
peroxide did the trick, and she photo- 
graphed as a perfect blonde. Still, there is 

some strange quality in the skin of this type 
of blonde. The director accused this actress 
of rouging her lips too much, so that they 
photographed black. It was really nothing 
of the kind, but only the natural color of 
the skin. As this could not be changed we 
had to accept the apparent excess of 
make-up. 

Of course on location there are no dress- 

ing rooms. The company comes down to 
breakfast in the hotel dining room already 


made up. A strange and motley sight it is 
' too, albeit one to which California residents 


are well used. From the hotel they go out 
on location in cars, say twelve or fifteen 
miles, to the cafion or valley where they are 


 working—that is to say where the scenery 


suits the requirements of the book. A few 
of them may be working, the rest of them 
loafing round, but they are always ready to 
go into character, with an additional touch 


| here and there of paint or powder. It isa 


curious thing to see a man stooping down in 


the shrubbery, eagerly regarding his face 
and hair and touching up his eyebrows with 


a pencil. Nobody notices it at all. 

The noon hour on location is apt to be 
rather long and deliberate, because the 
photographing light is at its worst just 


' then. The last hour of the day is the one 


most valued. The camera squad has charge 


| of the technical part of the photographing, 


assisted by the directors, who must know a 


. thing or two themselves about light. The 








_ imposed when accident was in- 


film audience of to-day wants good pho- 
tography and is going to have it. But it 
will never know that some little interior 
scene has perhaps been shot ten, fifteen, 
twenty times, before it got just to suit an 
exacting director. The actors have to go 
into character over and over again. The 
filming of a book is simply one continuous 
rehearsal day after day. It is never the 
ease that the first shooting of a scene is 
satisfactory. It all takes time, and time 
costs money. No one dares to think of the 
money or we should all be lost. 


Highpriced Whiskers 


If a little film of cloud comes over the 
sun the work has to stop. The salaries do 
not stop. I presume it cost our producer 
something like five hundred dollars an hour 
for the sun to go under a cloud. Then is 
when you would see the director looking up 
at the sky through his testing glass, and the 
camera men getting uneasy. 

One day we waited four hours for the 
principal actor of the day, without whom 
nothing could be done. In some way he 
had missed his call or had not known that 
he was to work that day. We had no way 
of telephoning. At eleven-thirty a very 
much hurried actor, who had made up on 
his way out, descended from the motor car 
which had been sent back for him twenty 
miles. He had been discovered 
on the hotel veranda dressed in 
his store clothes and comfortably 
reading the morning paper. That 
cost somebody some money, but 
I never heard of any fines being 


volved. 

When the services of an actor 
are engaged for a part in a picture 
his pay begins at the time he re- 
ports for duty. Sometimes the 
boss has to figure quite a bit to 
get the people he wants. “‘Do 
you see those whiskers?’ he 
asked me one morning, medita- 
tively, as we were out on our first 
day’s work on location. ‘‘Nice 
woolly whiskers. They’ve cost 
me six hundred dollars, and that 
actor hasn’t done a minute’s 
work yet.” 

You see, the actor’s art is not 
without its recompense. The re- 
quirements of the part demanded 
that this actor should haveashort 
growth. of beard. He drew his 
salary while he was raising his 
whiskers, and [the picture could 
not begin until he had raised 
them. 
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Of course if 
a man starts 
in on a picture 
with a certain 
amount of 
whiskers he 
has got to re- 
tain that 
amount all the 
way through, 
and no more. 
A clean shave 
by an actor 
might cost a 
company 
thirty thou- 
sand dollars, as 
well as cost 
him his life. In 
a set for an in- 
terior in the 
studio abso- 
lutely thesame 
articles must 
be retained, 
without any 
variation. If 
a picture is 
straight on a 
wall in one 
scene fand 
crooked in the 
next, someone 
in the audience 
is sure to see 
it. Another 
thing Ilearned, 
andthat isthat 
a great many 
persons in a 
movie audi- 
ence are lip 
readers. Inall 
our big scenes 
our people 
spoke the 
lines—or lines 
made up by 
themselves or 
by the direc- 
tor—so as to 
accent the 
emotion. 

The management did, however, value 
the acquaintance of the author with certain 
local phases of the action. The trouble with 
a great many directors is that they know 
nothing of the country and people they are 
asked to handle. If I were a producer or a 
director I should insist on a careful visit to 
the country described in the book, no 
matter where it was and how expensive 
that work was. Unless you have the feel, 
the atmosphere of a book, something is 
going to be lost. It is easier for men to see 
that than to tell it to them. Most of the 
Wild West acting and directing has been 
done by men who knew nothing about the 
West. You can translate Wyoming to Los 
Angeles’ glass eyes, but there is no use in 
pulling the Wyoming of thirty years ago for 
a Western farm picture located to-day. I 
had to fight that sort of thing all along, be- 
cause here once more we ran into traditions 
and conventions—some of those wrong 
things that have held the film industry back 
so long. As my own modest share of glory 
I only want to claim that I am the first man 
who took the pants out of the boots and 





This Does Not Mean That the Actor is N. G., but 
That the Scene is Not Considered Adequate 


who removed 
the six-shooter 
from the West- 
ern play alto- 
gether. I just 
wouldnothave 
it. That is one 
of the kicks 
that I made 
stick. 

The extra 
man is one of 
the institu- 
tions of the lot. 
He gets five 
dollars a day 
for the days 
he has to play 
in mob scenes, 
filling in scenes 
of all sorts. 
There are law- 
yers, ministers 
of the gospel, 
former United 
States consuls, 
former actors, 
hobos, circus 
hands, cow 
punchers, all 
sorts of people 

-who hang 
round the lot 
looking for 
jobs as extras. 
The best ones 
are bright and 
very able, but 
some are 
phony. There 
was one cow- 
puncher who 
apparently fol- 
lowed us out to 
our location 
and wanted to 
hornin. Isaw 
him one night 
in the hotel 
lobby all made 
up as a regular 
mail-order 
cow-puncher. 

He had on a lavender handkerchief which 

reached to his waistband in front, a very 
wide hat, very largespurs, and two guns. 

He was explaining to an admiring circle 

how a six-shooter was operated in the swift 
encounters of the Western plains. That 
particular cowpuncher never broke into our 
company. With a little encouragement he 
would have broken into beaded buckskin. 

We had an Australian with whiskers and 
a history, who dawned one morning as an 
extra in a Bolshevik mob scene. This chap 
was done up in corduroy clothes, high heavy 
boots, with heavy lumbermen’s stockings 
turned down over the tops of his boots. He 
would have been precisely right for the 
average director in the average Western 
play, but he got on my nerves terribly. 

“Son, where do you get that stuff about 
those stockings and those high boots on a 
hay ranch?” I asked him, 

““That’s the way I usually dress a West- 
ern part,” said the extra proudly. He did 
not lack the soul of an artist. 

‘Wither you put those socks inside the 
boots,” said I, ‘“‘or you walk back home, 


The Dog Trainer Seatéd in the Foreground, Where She Will Not Show on the Film 
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starting from here.” 
I was right. 

When we got out to the location we found 
another hay farmer of the modern West 
with his pants in his boots and the custom- 
ary six-shooter swung low. 

“Take ’em out, and take it off,’”’ I said, 
“or I won’t play at all.’’ Again the boss 
agreed I was right. 

We had to reduce and tone down a lot of 
things like that. For instance, our primi- 
tive rancher was made up too much like a 
caveman, too hirsute, too bearlike, to play 
a simp part. I declared war again on this, 
and once more the boss agreed with me, 
even against the director. We had the simp 
rancher tone down his make-up. He didn’t 
mind, because he was the one who had the 
six-hundred-dollar whiskers as a meal ticket 
already. 

Our little company soon shook down to- 
gether and we became the best of friends. 
There was the customary discipline, but we 
all were good scouts and everyone felt 
pleased to chip in with an idea when he had 
one. If a like number of business people 
thrown together in any other line of work 
had an equal amount of intelligence, good 
sense and loyalty the world would be a 
better place to live in. They accepted the 
author on tolerance at first; afterward, I 
hope, on a basis of good intentions. 


The boss agreed that 


The Wrong Kind of Windows 


With the continuity I had had good sense 
enough not to concern myself, and with the 
directing of a scene I knew I had no right 
to interfere in any way. In the little things 
of the sets and surroundings I think any 
author may very well be useful who really 
knows his own business. Thus, in a tent 
scene, the men had thrown in some clods of 
dirt on the floor in building the set. I 
begged the director to let me mash those 
clods down to the likeness of the usual tent 
floor, so we took an ax to them. In a pine- 
forest tent scene I found straw on the floor 
of the tent, instead of pine needles, along 
with the pine cones. I did not like it, but 
just then we had no pine needles so we had 
to do the best we could with straw. 

A log cabin being barred we built a neces- 
sary homestead shack out of old boards— 
we bought a house and a lot of old farm 
machinery on a ranch thirty miles away 
and brought them up on a motor truck. 
When I came down from Number Four 
Location to Number Three Location one 
day they had our shack all done, and were 
just about to shoot a scene. 

“Stop it!’ Ishouted. “Killit right here. 
There is going to be murder if you shoot one 
foot of film on that house!” 

“Why, what’s the matter with that 
house?”’ the director protested. “‘It’s thirty 
years old—we’ve just built it out of the 
boards we brought from the old ranch down 
below.” 

““Thisisthematter,’’ I toldhim: “ You’ve 
put in this little house the big windows that 
came out of the big house. These sashes are 
almost six feet up and down, and the two 
of them make almost the whole front of the 
cabin. A real homestead shack would have 
a little window on each side of the door, and 
they would move sideways, not up and 
down, and the sash would be small—just a 
half sash, with eight-by-ten lights.” 

I know the director wanted to 
kill the author right then and 
there, but once more bloodshed 
was averted. More or less 
grouchily he told the carpenters 
to take some boards and nail up 
the lower half of the windows. 
Then his own really exacting 
artistic conscience got to work. 

“Take off the boards,’ he 
commanded. ‘“‘That house looks 
too much like a stage prop. I 
don’t like it.’”’ So he had the 
carpenters rebuild the whole 
front and put in the windows as 
I had suggested. Meantime I 
took a hoe and busted the edges 
of some shingles along the edge 
of the roof where they looked too 
exact to suit my own artistic soul. 
We aged the house some in a few 
minutes. 

It chanced that our juvenile 
lead had to play a fishing scene 
with the heroine, and he did not 
know much about fly fishing. 
We had to give him some instruc- 
tions, but he caught on very 
quickly. In order to simulate the 
play of a fish on the rod one of 
the other boys, concealed out of 
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line of the camera, pulled at the line with a 
short stick, so that the rod in the hands 
of the hero seemed to be playing a big fish. 
One day the boy who was cast as the fish 
got too enthusiastic and pulled too hard, so 
that he busted the hero’s fly rod. Happily, 
however, we already had cut film enough 
to do for that scene. 

The keen eye of a good director will pick 
out bits of scenery here and there to fit into 
the action he wants. Thus at this fishing- 
hole scene we had a beautiful old tree, 
under which the two young people sat 
while they were making love. But it was 
dark under there, so that the faces and hair 
would not light up well, as where the hero 
exclaims: ‘Tell muh, sweetheart, do yuh 
love muh!”’ Our company had developed 
the use of the reflector more than perhaps 
any other at that time, and it was thought 
that our camera squad pulled about as good 
photographic product as any yet offered. 
We had along a number of highly polished 
tin reflectors, on boards about four feet 
square. From the position of the sun it was 
necessary to send one of the young men into 
this cold mountain stream to hold the board 
at such an angle that the light would be 
reflected through the hair of the heroine as 
she sat there making love, saying: ‘Alas, 
Sir Wilfred, me troth is pledged!” The 
man cast for the looking-glass part must 
have had cold feet, but he did not protest, 
though he was in the water for three- 
quarters of an hour. 

We got some beautiful scenes with this 
back-lighting, as it is called. 

As an amateur photographer I learned a 
great deal about making pictures. The way 
to make a picture of a tree is square against 
the sun. The way to make an open-air por- 
trait, so that the hair will show well and 
the features be distinct, is not away from 
the sun or across the sun, but square 
against the sun. Have the light show 
through the hair from the back—it will 
ighten up the head of the subject very 
much. Of course you have to shield the 
lens of the camera while shooting against 
the sun. We cut a great many of our finest 
scenes in this way, and I never tired of 
watching the expert camera men at their 
work. Of course there are always two cam- 
eras working at the same time on every 
scene, so that there may be no loss in case 
one film be injured. 


Lessons in Patience 


As each scene is photographed an assist- 
ant will go out to the central actor and 
hold out a little card with a number on it. 
When the director is just going to begin 
shooting he calls, “Stand by!” The actors 
get ready to jump into the scene. ‘‘Now 
then—come on, Polly—Mark—Jim. Cam- 
era!’’ Then the two camera men, steady as 
the machines themselves, turn while the 
actors go through their work out on the 
sand under the sun. 

When the scene is shot the director calls, 
“Cut!” It is then that the assistant goes 
out with his card with a number on it—the 
number which that scene has in the con- 
tinuity—and the last foot or so of the film 
is run to show that number of the scene, so 
that it can be identified in the cutting and 
pasting room. You jump all over the book 
in making the scenes, but they follow 
numerically in the cutting room. When a 
scene is known to be a failure the assistant 
holds up a card on which are letters “N. G.”; 
meaning it is not for use. You may, there- 
fore, perhaps see a picture of an actor with 
a large sign on his bosom saying “N. G.” 
This does not necessarily mean that the 
actor himself is N. G., but that the late 
scene in which he took the part is not con- 
sidered adequate to display his histrionic 
art. 

Can the reader by this time picture the 
general scene of a company at work on 
location? You are out in a mountain val- 
ley, dark slopes of mountains on either side, 
in a little dusty flat. -Among the cacti and 
other growth you see the two cameras 
standing, each with its young man at atten- 
tion. Two chairs carry the director and the 
assistant director, the latter with the con- 
tinuity book on his knee. Here and there, 
in their make-up, stand the people of the 
cast. Yonder is the gallery of town folk 
who have come out to see the fun. A com- 
petent man with a newspaper camera js 
making still pictures for the publicity work 
or making records of this or that scene on 
demand. Sometimes I have made a picture 
of the still man making a picture of the 
camera squad, who were making a picture 
of the play itself. Sometimes such a picture 
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will take in the gallery and a number of 
actors who are not in the scene. 

The little dog—a wonderfully intelligent 
creature it was too; almost as intelligent as 
an author, I sometimes thought—had to be 
handled by voice by its owner and trainer, 
who of course never could show in the 
action of the picture. Sometimes a snap- 
shot of a working scene would show the 
handler of the dog, the dog itself, certain 
actors in character, and also the directors 
and the camera squad cutting the film. 

It is a complicated industry, making a 
movie—I don’t think there is any more 
intense form of activity in any business— 
but the incongruities of it, the unusualness 
of it, are never felt by anyone concerned 
with a production. It was all dead ear- 
nest with us. No one did any joking about 
the work itself. 

No one guyed his part—it would not 
have been safe. In fact I never have seen 
more sincere and conscientious work of any 
sort in my life than I did here. 

If any reader thinks that it fills an 
author’s bosom with pride to see the crea- 
ture of his brain taking shape before his 
eyes the said reader is entirely mistaken. 
Neither author nor actor nor producer nor 
director thinks much about himself. All 
self-consciousness is absolutely lost. Every- 
one is thinking about the picture and noth- 
ing else. The director wants to shoot so 
many scenes that day, but he dare not slur 
a scene. Over and over again you will see 
the little focusing of interest, like the twist- 
ing together of the dust in a little whirlwind 
on the prairie. 

They are going to shoot a scene. You 
hear sharp excited comment and command 
from the director. He is a married man, 
but if he called a star or any other actress 
anything but ‘dear’ she wouldn’t know 
what he meant. ‘Now, dear, get into 
that!” you will hear him say. ‘No, no, 
dear—this way a little!”” And then after 
a while perhaps, ‘“‘Oh, my God!’’ He turns 
and walks away, his head down, his hands 
flapping. ‘We'll take it over again,’”’ he 
says after a while, smiling. No one has any 
hard feelings. It is simply a question of 
patience. If you want to learn anything 
about the trade of acting here is where you 
can find the opportunity. 

Over and over again, with infinite pa- 
tience and cheerfulness, these people throw 
themselves into the emotional scenes which 
certainly they have to feel. Under the 
blinding sun, ghastly in their make-up, real 
in the pictures, they make this scene of 
anger or joy or pathos or love, until at 
length even the director admits it’s pretty 
good. 

At night they have larks round the hotel. 
One of the character actors proves to have 
been a basso in a famous concert company 
at one time. He has a fine audience in the 
hotel lobby of an evening. Some of the 
Bolsheviks can do a clog dance. A Wild 
Westerner develops a talent at buck and 
wing. Perhaps until past midnight some of 
the company, now become friendly cronies, 
will swap adventure stories until they 
know they must goto bed. The villain—the 
dog heavy, as he is known in the parlance— 
proves to be a man of education and of a 
great taste for astronomy. The mother of 
the star cares for her daughter tenderly. 
The husbands of others in the cast come up 
from the city. Young people make love 
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here and there with guests of the hotel. 
There is an ice-cream party once in a while. 
Everyone knows that breakfast must be 
over at seven o’clock the next morning. 
A strange life, but not an unhappy one, on 
location. 

The camera work interested me a great 
deal. For reasons concerned with the 
action of our play we had to make a piece 
of miniature scenery. It cost us five thou- 
sand dollars. Johnny, our head camera 
man, went out and photographed the mini- 
ature after it was done. When the boss saw 
it he fell in a dead faint, and when he came 
to life he tore his hair—or would have torn 
it had he had any of tearable extent. 

“Ruined!” said he. 

But Johnny only smiled. 

“You can’t tell what light’s going to 
do,” said he. ‘We cut her at twelve 
o’clock, and the light’s too hard. To- 
morrow morning I’ll shoot her at nine 
o'clock.” 

He shot her at nine o’clock the next 
day, and this time the boss did not quite 
faint. 

“Better,” said he, “but awful.” 

Johnny smiled once more. 

“That scene’s all right,”’ he said, “and 
don’t you worry about it at all. I’m going 
to shoot her at eight-thirty to-morrow 
morning, and I’ll bet all my clothes it goes.” 

He did—and it did. 

We had a forest fire among other attrac- 
tions and it cost us thirty-five hundred dol- 
lars to build a forest, the trees seventy-five 
feet high. We worked one night until three 
o’clock on the forest fire. Then the next 
day a real forest fire worked down in sight 
of Los Angeles and we went out there and 
finished the job. Unfortunately it cost 
thirty-five hundred dollars not to know 
that the real forest fire was coming. But 
money means nothing in making a movie. 
In this picture you could see some stuff 
flash by that cost more than a thousand 
dollars a second, but perhaps you would 
not spot the place. 

About the most heart-breaking thing we 
had was in some of the studio work, what 
we called the inside stuff. There were two or 
three singularly trying emotional scenes 
which the director worked on all day long, 
over and over again, asking the limit of his 
people. At last we all knew it was perfect. 
“This is going to knock their eye right 
out!”’ we all said. We went home and slept 
well that night, and the next day saw the 
rushes. There had been some flickering of 
the electric light, which no one had noticed 
during the work, and it had ruined all 
that day’s photography! The entire thing 
had to be done over again once more. 
There is no experience much more heart- 
breaking than this, quite aside from the 
cost. Money is apparently the thing least 
considered. 

Perhaps enough has been said already to 
show something of the tremendously intri- 
cate, vastly expensive and vastly interest- 
ing process of making a big production. I 
enjoyed The Soul Child very much more 
than would have been the case had I sold 
the film rights of my book for $8.65, to 
learn later that it had been made perhaps 
in a back alley of New Jersey and butch- 
ered from start to finish. In no ease can 
I lose any more than $8.65, and as against 
that I have had a month or so of interesting 
experiences. 
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The Soul Child as yet has not been pro- 
duced—that is to say, distributed and re- 
leased, as the trade phrases go. It is now 
midwinter, and to-morrow I am to see for | 
the first time the finished performance— | 
that is to say the sixty-two hundred feet of 
film which we saved out of thirty thousand 
which we shot last summer. As I shall no 
doubt fall dead on seeing it I thought best 
to write this story first. 

I did follow my studies into the distribu- 
tor’s office. Here I learned yet more to 
show that the spirit of an author ought not 
to be proud. I began to see that the boss 
and the director were not so far wrong 
after all. For instance, we had a sort of 
Western-sounding name for our picture. 
My distributor was having an argument | 
with a West Side exhibitor who owns six 
theaters. 

“T give you right, Henry,” said the lat- 
ter—“TI give you right you got a big pic- 
ture—but I don’t like the name.: It’s girls 
comes to see my pictures. Nix on the Wild 
West fillum. You say this ain’t Wild West | 
and I know it ain’t, but I don’t like the | 
name. If you should give me a name now, 
like The Love Affairs of Henry or some- 
thing, I could put it up in a sign and pull in 
a house. My people want swell stuff, with 
dress suits, see? I ain’t saying a word 
against your picture—I ain’t saying a word 
to hurt your feelings, Mister Author, for 
you know more about them things than 
what Ido. But what I say is, I want names 
that bring people into the house. If you 
don’t make me that sort of picture someone 
else will. If I don’t buy it of you I find it 
somewhere else. Nix on the Western— 
we've had too much of the buckskins. 
Give me something swell.” 

The distributing agent was calm. 

“Oh, I know what you want,” he said. 
“You want me to give you this picture.” 

“No, I don’t, honest, Henry,” said the 
owner of the string of theaters. “I’m 
telling you straight. For instance, comes a 
man to me and I buy off him a picture 
called The Last Pinnacle.” He pronounced 
it “pinochle.”’ “I put on the Pinochle and 
it fell dead. Long after I get that same 
thing and I runit under another name—I call 
it A Foolish Wife. Well, I packed the 
houses, that’s all, the whole six of my 
theaters. It’s a fine fillum you got, I give 
you right—but A Foolish Wife is a whole lot 
better for a name.” 





































































































The Weakest Link 


The man who owned the six theaters 
went out after a while and we had not closed 
any trade for his circuit. But Henry was 
still smiling. 

“We'll sell him all right,” said he. “He’s 
got to buy this, that’s all.’’ 

I sat up and drew a long sigh. 

“What were you going to say?’ he in- 
quired. 

“The truth is,” I replied, “I was just 
going to ask, Where do we eat?”’ 

I think that in the exhibitor, the theater 
owner, we have the weakest link in the 
movie chain to-day. There are brains 
enough and money enough in the producing 
end to make high-class pictures. The film 
audience is not below the high-class pic- 
ture—it is as good as any picture you can 
give it. But the film audience sees only 
pictures selected by the exhibitors, who in 
these times are hampered by the strange 
traditions of the dramatic art, its timidities, 
its reluctance to change. Hence we have 
an industry which is so young that it still 
carries its own early past, its own unintelli- 
gent conventions. At first any movie would 
do, and anybody could start a movie show. 
As so many of these shows made easy 
money, their owners stayed in, and all 
the ingredients of a crystallized and unpro- 
gressive industry lay ready at hand. The 
real censors and selectors continue to be the 
exhibitors, who have not progressed. 

The film industry will slowly fight down 
its past, and-will-improve—producing, di- 
recting, exhibiting and all. One thing is 
sure, the acting picture is here to stay. It 
is going to be reckoned with, as much as the 
telephone or the wireless. It is a rapid and 
perfect way of carrying ideas to the con- 
sumers. As a medium it can express any 
emotion, any situation, any meaning, any 
nuance that the printed page can carry or 
the dramatic art make plain. Therefore it 
eventually will demand and command its 
own reception. As to the several parents of 
The Soul Child, they can only feel that 
though it is better it is not anywhere near 
good enough. Nothing is good enough, be- 
cause the world itself is moving. 
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“The ‘Right- Posture’ 
Boy Is Keen For 
All Outdoors” 


one wees 
Do ee 
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BOY'S build—a man’s bearing! A glad- 
T'm-alive, erect-walking boy, who loves 
clean sport—wouldn’t you like your boy like 
that? “Right-Posture” encourages him to 
grow up right and upright. 


Boel leven Jecferm 
Rae \ 


Leaving out their exclusive feature, “Right- (52) : It’s not the money you put into your boy’s 
os id aliens 4 ie ; clothes, but the wear he gets, out of them 
Posture” Clothes would sti e the smartest that counts. If it hasn’t the “Right-Posture” 





Trademark (shown above) sewn under the 


Clothes for Boys, because of their finer mate- collar, it isn’t a “Right-Posture” Suit. 


rials and because of their sturdier needlework. “The Clothes A Boy Should Wear’ is a book- 
let every boy will enjoy. Write for it! 


CAeGQNELLENBURG (JLOTHING ((OMPANY i 


: Philadelphia an Cio r 


“SOME BOYS’ CLOTHING HAS STYLE, BUT ‘RIGHT-POSTURE’ IS STYLE” | 
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The sunshine of success is the spotlight of life. 
Success, mirrored in one’s motor car, lends envia- 
ble distinction to personal pleasure. In the pic- 
torial grace of the Auburn Beauty-Six, master 
artisans have made success o'ertop success. In 
it beauty is bulwarked and strength adorned. 








Auburn Beauty Model 639-H Touring; Auburn Beauty Model 6-39-K 
Tourster; Auburn Beauty Model 6-39-R Roadster; Auburn Beauty Model 
6-39-Sedan, Five Passenger ; Auburn Beauty Model 6-39-Coupé, Four Passenger 





Your copy of the Beauty-Six Catalog awaits your request 





AUBURN AUTOMOBILE Company, AuBURN, INDIANA 
Automobile Engineers for Twenty Years 
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SADIE 


(Continued from Page 7) 


The messenger departed and after a while 
on the Embarcadero he overtook the ob- 
ject of his search. 

“Tt’s a wonder Sun Kee couldn’t have 
said what he wanted half an hour ago,” 
Riley grumbled as he retraced his course. 
- Sun Kee was waiting for him on the 
street in front of the shop. 

_ “Come with me a moment,” he invited. 
Lingo Riley entered the shop and fol- 
_Jowed Sun Kee to the room which opened 
| from it. Sun Kee waved his hand toward a 
| great teakwood chair which sat before an 
ebony table. 

“Be seated,’’ he said. 

“You sure got this place fixed up swell,” 
Lingo Riley observed. 

He looked about him. The walls of the 
room were hung with pale gray silk. Rugs 
from the looms of Tientsin covered the 
floor. In one corner of the room a bronze 
jar as high as a man’s shoulder stood be- 
side an ebony table on which rested a 
shrine of ivory and pearl and the dwarfed 
pine tree of delightful curves. 

“This room is a painting from my mem- 
ory of the prince’s breakfast room in the 
palace where I was born,’”’ Sun Kee said. 
“My father was a boatman on the lily 
| Jagoon at Hang-chau. My mother waited 
‘upon the first wife of the prince. Other 
| rooms in this house have been created from 
i memories of the palace of the prince.” 

_ Sun Kee seated himself beside the great 
|| table in the center of the room. 

“You will recall the fact,’’ he said, ‘‘that 
“some months ago one of my assistants in 
)| the shop, a young boy as tall as that bronze 
| vase in the corner, left San Francisco. 
|| This boy journeyed to China. To-day on 
‘the steamship which is just now in the 
| harbor he will be returning.” 

' Sun Kee looked intently at Lingo Riley. 
' “The boy who returns is the same one 
| who left here except that when he went 
over he was a boy, and now’’—he hesi- 
' tated—‘‘ now that he has come back he is— 
| agirl. The officials of your Government 
peould call this girl the boy’s sister and 
would not permit her to leave the ship. 
“This girl will be my wife. This house is 
_ prepared for her coming. If she should be 
sent to Angel Island—if it should be dis- 
covered that she is a girl she will be re- 
“turned to China. You are intimate with 
|| the officers of the ship and with the officials 
of Government at the pier. Contrive to 
‘bring my bride to this house and then ask 
what you will of me and it will be given to 
you.”’ 

Lingo Riley sat silent for a moment. 
Finally he spoke. 

“That’s a hot one,’ he said. “It will 
take fast work. Get mea thousand dollars 

| in fifty-dollar bills and a suit of clothes that 
‘will fit this female boy and get ’em quick,” 
he said. 

Five minutes later the costume and the 
currency were delivered into his hands. He 
put the money loosely in the side pocket 
of his coat. He removed his coat and vest. 

_ About his body he wrapped the boy’s suit. 

“Tf I’m caught it means a ten-year 

| stretch for me unless you spring me.” 
Sun Kee smiled at him. 

“Money will buy anything in China,” 
_ Sun Kee said, ‘‘and in this country it will 
_ buy anything but love.” 

Lingo Riley left the room. 

“‘Good luck,”’ said Sun Kee. 

“The good luck’s in fifty-dollar bills,’ 
Riley answered. 

_ Twenty minutes later Lingo Riley was 

_ on the pier toward which ever so slowly the 
Tenyo Maru edged from the impulse of 
two puffing tugs. He got past the in- 
spectors at the gate of the inclosure in the 
pier shed with a nod and a smile. He paid 
a word of greeting to the ship’s quarter- 
‘master at the rail. He made his way below 
decks. 

_ “First class, nix,” he said to himself. 

“Second class, double nix. The steerage is 
the bet.” 

Five decks down he began his search. 
ounging about him in the half light of the 
teerage were several hundred chattering 
rientalsk—men from Siam and South 
hina, coolies from the country north of the 

Yang-tse-Kiang and the scum of a dozen 

‘ports from Ceylon to the Sea of Japan. For 
an hour Lingo Riley ranged up and down 
these chattering groups of malodorous hu- 
“Manity without success, and then in the 
cooking quarters he came upon a young 
Oriental who—instinct told him—was the 
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object of his quest. For an instant he 
looked intently into the mask which seemed 
to film the Chinese eyes. 

“Sun Kee,” he finally whispered. 

The eyes of the Chinese girl narrowed 
quickly. 

“Ai,” she breathed softly. 

She looked about her. Lingo Riley re- 
treated to the obscurity of a narrow pas- 
sage. He beckoned to the Chinese girl. She 
came toward him. From beneath his vest 
he drew the costume that he carried. He 
motioned to the girl. 

“Put these on,” he said in English, and 
then the incongruity of his speech struck 
him and he smiled. 

The girl took the clothes in her hands. 
Three minutes later, followed by what ap- 
peared to be a young Chinese boy, Lingo 
Riley was again in the sunlight of the main 
deck. He picked up half a dozen pieces of 
baggage from a great pile which lay beside 
the entrance to the companionway. Three 
of these he gave to his companion. 

“T got two passengers uptown,”’ he said 
to the quartermaster at the head of the 
staging which led to the pier. ‘‘This boy is 
helping me.” 

The Japanese sailor nodded and smiled. 

“Jimmy, this Chink is a valet for a lime- 
juicer I am hauling uptown,” he said to the 
customs inspector at the gate of the fenced 
area on the pier. 

“He can’t go through,”’ the customs in- 
spector said. 

Lingo Riley set one of his suitcases on the 
deck of the pier. He fumbled in his side 
pocket for a moment. 

“‘Here’s a frogskin half century that says 
he can. He’s coming back right away.” 

“See that he gets back. On your way,” 
the customs inspector conceded. 

Lingo Riley nodded to his companion 
and the pair walked down the length of the 
pier shed and into the freedom which lay 
beyond its portals. The white man called 
to a porter who was standing near by. 

“Take this baggage back,” he said. “I 
made a mistake. It goes on board the ship. 
Put it in the big pile at the gangway.”’ 

The porter staggered away under his 
cargo. Lingo Riley turned to his compan- 
ion. He opened the door to the hack and 
motioned to the Chinese girl. Twenty min- 
utes later he was clattering up the cobble- 
stones which pave Grant Avenue between 
Bush and Pine. 

Once in a while the best laid plans en- 
counter the wrong woman. 

Mrs. Lingo Riley was standing on the 
corner of California Street. When her hus- 
band came within hailing distance she 
called to him. He pulled up sharply. 

“Get in, darlin’,” he said. ‘I’ve two 
blocks to go wid my fare and after that I’ll 
take you for a ride.” 

Mrs. Riley got into the vehicle. Halfway 
up the block from the obscure interior of 
the hack there came a woman’s shriek. At 
Sacramento Street Riley pulled up beside 
the curb. He dismounted and opened the 
door of his conveyance. 

““What’s the matter?” he asked. 

His answer was a crescendo of sobs and 
shrill, broken feminine language. 

“Me married up wid a dog that goes 
traffickin’ round in Chinese girls in broad 
daylight!’ screamed Mrs. Riley. 

This was the keynote of her various in- 
dictments which persisted until the side- 
walk was thronged with spectators. 

Detective Sergeant Bell in plain clothes, 
new to the Chinatown squad, shouldered 
through to the center of the group. 

“What’s this?”’ he asked quickly. 

Lingo Riley looked at him. Before he 
could speak his wife interrupted. 

“Him haulin’ a Chink woman round 
dressed up in men’s clothes after tellin’ me 
he never had nothin’ to do with ’em.” 

She made a dive for her husband. 

The. plain-clothes man looked at Riley. 
““What’s this about a woman? Where did 
this ¢ 

‘He ain’t no woman, he’s a man,”’ Riley 
broke in. 

‘“‘He’s a dirty deceivin’ liar!’’ Mrs. Riley 
screamed. 

“Get in here,” ordered the plain-clothes 
man, motioning to the interior of the hack. 
“Drive to headquarters,” he ordered. 

““Where did you pick up this Chinese— 
woman?” the desk sergeant asked. 

Riley hesitated in his reply. 

“T was drivin’ along past Pier 42 —— 
he began. 
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OVEN BAKED 


Wuy do Heinz Baked Beans faste so good? 

Heinz famous tomato sauce, made of fresh ripe 
tomatoes and perfectly flavored, accounts in part for 
their popularity. And the pork used, a choice bacon 
cut, gives richness and flavor. 


That distinctive taste in Heinz Oven Baked Beans is 
principally due to the oven baking of the carefully se- 
lected beans, in real dry-heat ovens, that brings out the 
rich bean flavor as only baking can. Nothing of the 
nutriment escapes, and nothing of the flavor. The beans 
are digestible, as well as delicious. 


But Heinz makes four kinds of Oven Baked Beans. 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 

Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce).Boston style 
Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat (Vegetarian) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


Some of the 


Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 
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It’s no wonder that women become so en- 
thusiastic about the CONKLIN! It is every- 
thing that they have hoped for in a pen. 


They are delighted at the smooth- 
ness with which it glides across the 
paper—with never ascratch, astutter 
or a blot. 


| They appreciate the clean, almost 
! instant, way it fills itself with just a 
| pressure of the thumb. They like it 
because they know thatitis absolutely 
non-leakable in any position—even 
when carried in purse or handbag. 


CONKLINS are sold by leading 
stationers, jewelers, druggists and 
department stores. 
and women, points to suit every style 
of handwriting. $2.50 and up. 


| Il THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. COMPANY 
Toledo, Ohio 


San Francisco 
577 Market St. 
Winnipeg, Can., 346 Donald St. 
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Styles for men 


Chicago 
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“Have her mugged and shuffle the 
thumb-print cards,” the desk sergeant in- 
terrupted. “You can go, Riley,’’ he said. 

Ten minutes later the bride of Sun Kee 
was on her way to the detention station at 
Angel Island. The hysterical Mrs. Riley 
had returned to her house. Riley’s horse, 
without his driver, wandered from force of 
habit to his accustomed stand in front of 
the jewelry shop of Sun Kee. Riley headed 
for his sanctuary in the sand dunes that 
lay toward Golden Gate from the sixteenth 
hole at Lincoln Park. 

In the rooms prepared for the coming of 
his bride Sun Kee waited alone through the 
afternoon. From various sources there came 
to Sun Kee reports of the affair at Sacra- 
mento Street. All of these reports translated 
in the mind of Sun Kee into the simple 
fact that his bride would be returned to 
China on the Tenyo Maru. 

With the idea of lessening the disap- 
pointment which he knew his friend must 
have experienced at the failure of their 
plans, at morning he dispatched a mes- 
senger to the residence of Lingo Riley. 
“Tell my friend,” he said to the messenger, 
“that his horse has been cared for and is 
standing in front of my shop. Tell him I 
would speak with him.” 

The messenger came back with the in- 
formation that the white lady had chased 
him out and that nowhere about the house 
was there evidence that Lingo Riley was 
within. 

Riley had spent the night on the sand 
dunes in Lincoln Park. Before noon he 
made his way to the city and sought the 
shop of Sun Kee. He entered the shop. 

“Here is nine hundred and fifty dollars,”’ 
he said. “I used fifty. That Chinatown 
cop was a new man to me.”’ 

Sun Kee smiled. 

“At least you tried,” he said. ‘The 
fruits of success ripen on the tree of chance. 
You go now to your home?” 

“Not in a million years,’”’ Lingo Riley 
replied. ‘‘Not until the cyclone cools off — 
not till I cool off myself. I’m goin’ back to 
the park and think it over. Mebbe in two 
or three days I’ll go home.”’ 

“That is well,’”” Sun Kee agreed. ‘‘A mo- 
ment of anger can cause a thousand years 
of regret.”’ 

He fell silent for a moment, looking in- 
tently at his friend. 

“In us the East and the West,” he said, 
“have met on the common ground of 
friendship. Through these many years you 
have been my friend. Whatever comes to 
you, know always that your friendship has 
meant much to me.”’ 

Lingo Riley looked at him. 

“You’re a good guy, Sun Kee,”’ he said. 
“Sometimes I think you’re almost white.” 

Sun Kee smiled slowly. 

“Perhaps the gods of the seventh heaven 
are color blind,’’ he said. 

Lingo Riley left the shop and in a little 
while was lounging in his accustomed place 
in the lee of a bank of sand that sloped 
hen to the southern hinge of the Golden 

ate. 

‘For two cents,” he mused, “‘I’d beat it 
for China, where a guy can rest—where 
nothin’ never happened and where nothin’ 
never will. Them birds has got it on us 
some ways. High, low, jack or the game, 
however the cards drop, they never bat an 
eye. And all the divorce a Chinaman needs 
is a stick of stovewood or guts enough to 
shove his trouble overboard into the lake 
and hold her under until she quits yellin’.”’ 

He lingered in and round the park until 
the following day before his desire to re- 
turn to his home found expression in action. 


After Lingo Riley left him Sun Kee dis- 
patched his assistant in search of the old 
man who wrote letters. In the room open- 
ing from the jewelry shop the old man 
spread his brushes and inks upon the top 
of the ebony table. 

“Write a letter addressed to my friend 
Lingo Riley,”’ Sun Kee dictated. ‘‘ Write 
it in the characters of the Cantonese. Say 
to him these several things.” 

For a little while Sun Kee framed the 
phrases of the letter to his friend and at his 
dictation the old man’s twinkling brush re- 
corded Sun Kee’s words. 

“Upon the letter indorse your name,” 
Sun Kee commented. ‘“‘The Western laws 
require witnesses to documents involving 
property. Here is silver for you in pay- 
ment,’’ he said to the old man. 

He gave the writer of letters two silver 
dollars and walked with him to the front of 
the shop. After the old man had left, Sun 
Kee turned to one of his assistants. 
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““Go at once to the office of the steam- 
ship company,” he directed, ‘‘and engage 
for me two staterooms on the Tenyo Maru 
which sails to-night. The staterooms will, 
be occupied until Shanghai is reached. In 
one will be a woman of China and in the } 
other the man who shall presently become 
her husband. 1 

“Returning from the steamship office go 
to the house of Lingo Riley and say to his 
wife that I have three opals for her as an 
expression of my friendship for her husband, | 


Say that I would see her at the third hour _ 


after noon. That is all. Make haste.’ 
Sun Kee walked into the apartments | 
which he had prepared for his bride. : 
““A woman of low principle,” he mused, 
“‘and in her selfishness she will accept a gift | 
from the friend of her husband.” 


He walked to the great bronze vase which | 
stood in the corner of the room. He struck _ 
it quickly with the tips of his fingers: There | 


sounded a heavy resonant note through 
which ever so faintly leaped the whine of 
overstressed metal. 

“The silver song of the mother,” Sun 
aa whispered, ‘‘and in it the voice of a | 
child.” 


a 


With a little effort he lifted the tight- * 


fitting top of the bronze vase. As the 


smooth taper of its perimeter broke contact — 


with the vase it shrieked a high-pitched 
note. 

“The lathework is perfect,’”? Sun Kee 
smiled. “‘Not even air can penetrate the 
joint which the artisans so carefully ground. 
Well may you protest my divorcing you 
from your appropriate resting place,’ he 
said to the cover of the bronze vase; ‘‘but 
in a little while I will replace you.” 


He opened the door which gave upon | 


the shop. 

“Bring me a melting block of charcoal,” 
he directed, ‘‘a blowpipe and four ounces 
of fine gold.”’ 

One of the workmen entered with the 


apparatus. Sun Kee indicated the table in | 


the center of the room. 
“Set it upon the table. Bring me a length 
of gold chain and the three black opals.”’ 


The workman returned in a moment with | 


a chain of yellow gold looped about his 
arm. In his hand he carried a little box. 
Sun Kee took the box and opened it. Upon 
a surface of orange silk, sinister in their 
mute promise, lay three black opals. Sun 
Kee placed the box upon the ebony table. 
He closed the door to his apartment behind 
him and walked into the jewelry shop. 

In a little while his messenger returned. 
The messenger handed Sun Kee an envelope. 

“In this,”’ he said, ‘‘are the tickets and 
the reservations for two staterooms on the 
Tenyo Maru. The ship is delayed and will 
sail at midnight to-night.” 


Sun Kee handed his assistant the letter | 


which the old man had written. 

“To-morrow,” he directed, ‘‘or the day 
after, I wish you to give this letter to my 
friend Lingo Riley. Conduct him to the 
church where the priest of Christianity 
who reads Chinese can interpret it for him. 
It is my wish that you read the letter also 
at that time and obey the instructions 
which I have written.” , 

As he finished speaking the wife of Lingo 
Riley entered the door of the jewelry shop. 
She looked at Sun Kee. 

“Ts that hot air about them opals?” she 
asked. 

Sun Kee bowed before her and smiled 
blandly. 

“‘T have three opals for you,” he said. 
“A gift inspired by my friendship for your 
husband. The opals are one of two gifts 
which I shall give you. They are upon the 
table in the next room,” he said. He opened 
the door which led to the adjoining room. 
“Will you enter?” 

Mrs. Riley walked into the room. Sun 
Kee followed her. Wide-eyed, she turned 
toward the Chinaman. 

“T never knew no Chink had a joint as 
grand as this,”’ she said. 

Sun Kee smiled. 

“A pearl cannot be seen through the shell 
of the oyster which contains it,’”’ he said. 
“Be seated.” He placed a chair for Mrs. 
Riley beside the ebony table. ‘‘I was about 
to prepare the gift for you. Perhaps you 
would like to observe me.” 

Sun Kee lighted a match and held it for 
an instant at the tip of the twin tubes of 
the blowpipe. He flicked the handle of a 
little valve and a white flame whined 
sharply into the half light of the room. Sun 
Kee adjusted the valve in one of the tubes 
and presently the flame shortened to a 
finger length. 

(Concluded on Page 53) 
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IF YOU have been schooled in the 
ownership of fine automobiles, you 
have long known that engineering 
skill would some day culminate in a 
car like La FayetTre. 


That you would recognize it at once 
you knew intuitively; for it would 
possess certain intrinsic refinements 
which have often occurred to you 
vaguely and almost subconsciously in 
conjunction with your own car. 


Mentally you endowed it with such 
pliant power and ease of motion as 
could be evolved only by the expert en- 
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gineering proficiency this car enjoys. 


Those whose association with splendid 
cars has quickened their appreciation 
have been wholly won by their first 
sight of La FayerTe. 


In their eagerness for ownership they 
formed priority lists in many cities 
even before a price announcement 
had been made. 


If you have owned one of the better 
motor cars and driven it a reasonably 
long time, it is not improbable that 
you, also, may want a La FayeETTE. 


LAFAYETTE MOTORS COMPANY at Mars Hill |\NviaANAPOLIS 
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We are proud ‘to stand 
solidly back of every single 


machine that leaves our 


factory. APEX machines 
are built to give a lifetime 
of service. Twelve years 
of continuous successful 
service on the APEX 
principle is our record. 


Apex machines modern- 
ize your home laundry 





., Factory devoted exclusively to the manufac- 
p ture of APEX Washing and Ironing Machines. 














most economically. 


Cabinet Model APEX 


With swinging wringer./ Meets every known require- 
ment of the housewife.‘ The evolution of mechanical 
ideas with the original’ APEX cleansing principle 
retained. The oscillating tub IS an original APEX 
feature. The unique tub shape, with air pockets, pro- 
vides greatest washing action, without the slightest 
danger of wear/or tear. The successful swinging 
wringer locks in any convenient position whether the 
washer is operating or at rest. 

Everything washed perfectly from laces to heavy woolen 
blankets. No rubbing. No boiling necessary. Used 
with perfect ease and safety, 


APEX Ironing Machine 


Does practically the~entire ironing in one-fourth the 
time. Thousands of users are enthusiastic about the 
splendid results obtained. It is very easy to operate— 
heated shoe presses against the well-padded revolving 
roll; release clutch allows free reverse action; combined 
hand and foot control. All mechanism completely 
enclosed. Finished in pure white enamel. Heated by 
gasoline, gas or electricity. 


The APEX is guaranteed by our 12 years of success. It must fully 
satisfy you or your money will be promptly refunded. If you do 
not know the APEX dealer near you, write us fot his name and 
address. Apex Appliance Company, 3223-63 W. 30th St., Chicago. 


Washing and Ironing Machines 














(Concluded from Page 50) 
“See,” he said. ‘‘The heart of this flame 
_ is blue—and thus with the flame of love— 
if it be white it encompasses the sapphire 
blue of constancy.” 

Mrs. Riley looked at him. 

“Where do you get that stuff?” she said. 
“Ts these the opals?”’ 

“They are the opals. Black as the Sibe- 
rian night from whence they came. I shall 
set them in soft gold and link them in this 
chain.” 

Into a hollow in the charcoal block he 
threw two ounces of yellow gold. The wife 
of Lingo Riley across the table watched the 
operation with growing interest. 

Sun Kee directed the flame of the blow- 
pipe upon the gold in the hollow of the char- 
coal block. 

Presently little areas of charcoal about 
it began to ignite. The invisible gases of 
combustion leaped across the table and 
whirled about the face of the wife of Lingo 
Riley. 

“Gee, it’s hot in here!” she said. 

Sun Kee opened the valve of the twin 
tubes a little wider. 

Thirty seconds later the wife of Lingo 
Riley reached her left hand slowly across 
the table toward the opals. 

““My God, it’s hot in here!” she began. 

Heavily and with every surrendering 
muscle of her body confessing the coarse 
fiber of its origin she rolled to the corner of 
the ebony table and fell to the floor. 

Sun Kee continued to direct the flame of 
the blowpipe at the gold in the hollow of 
the charcoal block. 

He glanced sideways once at the woman 
inert upon the floor. 

“The fumes of burning charcoal,’”’ he 
mused, ‘‘would rival opium except that 
with their gift of sleep dreams do not come.” 

The gold in the hollow of the charcoal 
block became liquid. In it there glowed a 
dull green light. Sun Kee reached quickly 
for a heavy agate cup which was upon the 
table. He poured the liquid gold into 
this cup. 

He knelt beside the senseless form of the 
wife of Lingo Riley. 

“Drink this,’’ he whispered. ‘‘It is a cup 
of gratitude. Drink to my friendship for 
the man whom you would have destroyed.” 

The liquid gold plunged in a green are 
into the woman’s open mouth. 

Presently the pungent smell of burning 
tissue dissolved into the heavy air. Sun 
Kee knelt again beside the inert woman. 
He lifted her in his arms and walked toward 
the bronze vase which stood in the corner 
of the room. 

With difficulty he placed the wife of Lingo 
Riley inthis vase. Hereturned to the ebony 
table and brought the twin tubes of the 
blowpipetothe vase. Upon the smooth peri- 
meter of its wide mouth for a little while 
there played the white flame which sprang 
from the tips of the blowpipe. 

Then quickly this flame was extinguished. 
Sun Kee lifted the top of the bronze vase 
and with a quick twist set it tightly in 
place. 

“The vase will contract when it cools,” 
he said, ‘‘and the seal will be perfect.” 
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From a drawer in a shrine which stood 
against the wall he removed a tightly 
bound package of bank notes. 

“Sixty thousand dollars—twelve years,” 
he reflected. 

He put the money into his pocket. He 
walked to the door of the apartment and 
opened it. 

“You may remove these tools,” he 
called to one of the workmen. ‘‘The white 
lady went away by another exit.” 

At eleven o’clock, carrying the little 
dwarfed pine tree of delightful curves, Sun 
Kee left his shop and in a little while was 


on board the Tenyo Maru. On the steamer | 


is spoke softly to the Chinese girl beside 
im. 

“Thy hands are the white jade of the 
seventh paradise. The sound of thy feet 
walking toward me is the whisper of lily 
blossoms at evening. Thy voice is the echo 
of a silver bell. The light of thine eyes is 
moonlight dying in the rose of dawn.” 


Half an hour after midnight Lingo Riley, 
sleeping uneasily in his sanctuary in the lee 
of a sand dune which sloped toward the 
Golden Gate, suddenly wakened. He 
batted his eyes once or twice into the dark- 
ness and then his vision focused upon the 
lights of a steamer moving westward over 
ue black tide which swept,seaward below 

im. 

“China bound,” he whispered. ‘‘I wish 
to God I was on you!”’ 

For a little while he watched the lights 
of the steamer and then he fell asleep. At 


dawn a sense of loneliness came to him. He | 


made his way to the city, resolved to con- 
tinue in his search for happiness with the 
woman he had married. When he arrived 
in front of Sun Kee’s shop, where he went 
to retrieve his horse and the hack which 
had been standing there through thé night, 
log! from inside the shop beckoned to 

im. 

Hewalked intotheshop. The boy handed 
him the letter. 

“Sun Kee go China. 
you.” 

At nine o’clock the proprietor of a Chi- 


He say this for 


nese newspaper translated the letter for | 


Lingo Riley. : 


“In this letter Sun Kee gives you his | 
business and his jewelry shop and all of the | 
gold and jade in the shop. He gives you the | 


building itself, which he owns, and the fur- 


nishings of his apartments—everything. | 


Save this letter carefully. It is what the 
American lawyers would call a deed to 
property.” 

Lingo Riley drove in wild haste to tell 
his wife of the good fortune that had sud- 
denly come to them. He looked for her in 
their house. He spoke her name, softly at 
first. But no voice answered him. 


Now and then Monte Grifter Mahoney 
the San Francisco guide will stop in front 
of the jewelry store of Sun Kee. 

“This here is a Chinese jewelry factory,” 
he will announce. ‘‘It is run by an Irish- 
man that used to drive a hack round here. 
Some folks say he’s crazy. Chinatown 
ain’t what she used to be before the fire.” 
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From Naples 
The basic recipe came to us from 
Naples. Thousands who tasted this 
spaghetti there carried its fame the 
world over. 


Epicures 
often come here to learn the secrets of 
Van Camp’s Spaghetti. Even native 
Italians concede its supremacy. 
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A Servet 


We Shall 


Never Tell 


Jan Camp’s Spaghetti is the most 
amazing dish created in these kitchens. 


Neapolitan spaghetti was long con- 
sidered inimitable. It had a world- 
wide fame. But Van Camp has ex- 
celled it, and immensely. ~And Italian 
connoisseurs concede it. 


A Priceless Recipe 


A foreign chef, some years ago, 
brought us the finest of Italian recipes. 
Then our culinary experts, college 
trained, started to perfect it. 


First they found a cheese such as 
Italy can’t produce. And only one 
smallcommunity producesitin America. 


They found a spaghetti made by a 
new process, from Durum wheat. Italy 
makes no spaghetti like this. 

By countless tests they created a 
sauce such as never was used in spa- 
ghetti. And they developed new meth- 
ods of cooking. 


In Van Camp’s Alone 
This flavor, zest and quality are 
found Our 
methods are secret and will never be 
told. 
We value the formula at $500,000, 
because it makes Van Camp’s supreme 


in Van Camp’s alone. 


among lovers of spaghetti. 


——— 


Our scientific cooks insist that every 
Van Camp product must excel all others. 
But Van Camp’s Spaghetti is consid- 
ered their most remarkable creation. 

Try it as one fine example of scientific 
cookery. It comes in cans of three 
sizes. 


AN CAMPS 


Spaghetti 


ITALIAN 
STYLE 


Other Van Camp Products Include 


Pork and Beans 
Chili Con Carne 


Evaporated Milk 


Soups 


Catsup Chili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 
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Peanut Butter 





Van Camp’s 
Pork and Beans 


Baked as homes can’t bake 
beans, yet every bean is nut- 
like, mellow, whole. 


Tomato Soup 
Based on a famous French rec- 
ipe, but perfected by our scien- 
tific cooks. 


Van Camp’s 


Van Camp’s 
Peanut Butter 


less flavor. 








Made of nuts so blended and 
so toasted as to yield a match- 








The Eastwood 
Play Shoe 


For golf, cycling, 
baseball, tramping, 
hunting—every 
out door sport. 


Real smoke-tanned leather, 
unlined Natural (Chrome 
Gray) Color. Both 
and outer soles the very best 
oak-tanned leather. The 
shoe is outing cut, laces low 


inner 


in front. Seamless, easy and 
pliable. Made with regular 
heel in men’s sizes and with 
spring heel in smaller sizes, 
with an arch to the last that 
gives full support to the foot. 


The EASTWOOD PLAY SHOE 
Does Not grow hard with 
wetting. Cleans easily with 
and Stands 
all kinds of wear and still 
A fine school 
Very eco- 


soap water. 
looks good. 
shoe for boys. 
nomical. Wears longer than 
the ordinary shoe. No tacks 
or waxed threads to hurt the 
feet or wear out stockings. 


The EASTWOOD 


PLAY SHOE 


For Men—Style No. 963 
Sizes 5% to 11; regular heel $14.00 


For Women—Style No. 106 
Sizes 2% to 8; regular heel $12.00 


For Larger Boys—Style No. 964 
Sizes 5% to 8; spring heel $13.00 


For Smaller Boys—Style No. 1658 
Sizes 2% to 5; spring heel $11.50 


For Larger Children—Style No. 1340 
Sizes 11% to 2; spring heel $10.50 


For Smaller Children—Style No. 1240 
Sizes 8 to 11; spring heel $9.50 
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On Request 


Wm. Eastwood & Son Co. 


307 East Main Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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So I hired us rooms in a hotel down to 
Wawasee Lake and we stayed there from 
the last of June till the middle of Sep- 
tember. During that time I caught a 
couple of bass and Kate caught a couple of 
carp from Fort Wayne. She was getting 
pretty friendly with one of them when 
along come a wife that he hadn’t thought 
was worth mentioning. The other bird was 
making a fight against the gambling fever, 
but one night it got the best of him and he 
dropped forty-five cents in the nickel ma- 
chine and had to go home and make a new 
start. 

About a week before we was due to 
leave I made the remark that it would 
seem good to be back in South Bend and 
get some home cooking. 

“Listen!” says my wife. ‘‘I been want- 
ing for a long wile to have a serious talk 
with you and now’s as good a time as any. 
Here are I and Sis and you with an income 
of over eight thousand dollars a year and 
having pretty near as good a time as a bird 
with habitual boils. What’s more, we 
can’t never have a good time in South 
Bend, but have got to move somewheres 
where we are unknown.” 

“South Bend is certainly all of that,’ 
I said. 

“No, it isn’t,” said the Mrs. ‘‘We’re 
acquainted there with the kind of people 
that makes it impossible for us to get 
acquainted with the other kind. Kate 
could live there twenty years and never 
meet a decent man. She’s a mighty attrac- 
tive girl, and if she had a chance they’s 
nobody she couldn’t marry. But she 
won’t never have a chance in South Bend. 
And they’s no use of you saying ‘Let her 
move, because I’m going to keep her 
under my eye till she’s married and settled 
down. So in other words, I want us to 
pack up and leave South Bend for good and 
all and move somewheres where we'll get 
something for our money.” 

“For instance, where?” I ast her. 

“They’s only one place,” she said; 
“New York City.” 

“‘T’ve heard of it,”’ said I, “‘but I never 
heard that people who couldn’t enjoy 
themselves on eight thousand a year in 
South Bend could go to New York and 
tear it wide open.” 

“Tm not planning to make no big 
splurge,’ she says. ‘‘I just want to be 
where they’s Life and fun; where we can 
meet real live people. And as for not living 
there on eight thousand, think of the fam- 
ilies that’s already living there on half of 
that and less!” 

“And think of the Life and fun they’re 
having!” I says. 

“But when you talk about eight thou- 
sand a year,” said the Mrs., ‘‘why do we 
have to hold ourselves to that? We can 
sell some of those bonds and spend a little 
of our principal. It will just be taking 
money out of one investment and putting 
it in another.” 

‘What other?”’ I ast her. 

“Kate,” said the wife. ‘“‘You let me 
take her to New York and manage her and 
T’ll get her a husband that’ll think our 
eight thousand a year fell out of his vest.” 

“Do you mean,” I said, ‘‘that you’d 
let a sister of yours marry for money?” 

“Well,” she says, “I know a sister of 
hers that wouldn’t mind if she had.” 

So I argued and tried to compromise on 
somewheres in America, but it was New 
York or nothing with her. You see, she 
hadn’t never been here, and all as she knew 
about it she’d read in books and maga- 
zines, and for some reason another when 
authors starts in on that subject it ain’t 
very long till they’ve got a weeping jag. 
Besides, what chance did I have when she 
kept reminding me that it was her step- 
father, not mine, that had croaked and 
made us all rich? 

When I had give up she called Kate in 
and told her, and Kate squealed and kissed 
us both, though God knows I didn’t deserve 
no remuneration or ask for none. 

Ella had things all planned out. We was 
to sell our furniture and take a furnished 
apartment here, but we would stay in some 
hotel till we found a furnished apartment 
that was within reason. 

‘ z ae stay in some hotel will be lifelong,’ 
said. 


Vv 


HE furniture, when we come to sell it, 
wasn’t worth nothing, and that’s what 





we got. We didn’t have nothing to ship, 


QUICK RETURNS 


(Continued from Page 4) 


as Ella found room for our books in my 
collar box. I got two lowers and an upper 
in spite of the Government, and with two 
taxi drivers and the baggageman thronging 
the station platform we pulled out of South 
Bend and set forth to see Life. 

The first four miles of the journey was 
marked by considerable sniveling on the 
part of the heiresses. 

“Tf it’s so painful to leave the Bend let’s 
go back,” I said. 

“Tt isn’t leaving the Bend,” said the 
Mrs., “but it makes a person sad to leave 
any place.” 

“Then we're going to have a muggy 
trip,’ said I. “‘This train stops pretty near 
everywheres to either discharge passengers 
or employees.” 

They was still sobbing when we left 
Mishawaka and I had to pull some of my 
comical stuff to get their mind off. My 
wife’s mighty easy to look at when she 
hasn’t got those watery blues, but I never 
did see a gal that knocked you for a goal 
when her nose was in full bloom. 

Katie had brought a flock of magazines 
and started in on one of them at Elkhart, 
but it’s pretty tough trying to read with 
the Northern Indiana mountains to look 
out at, to say nothing about the birds of 
prey that kept prowling up and down the 
aisle in search of a little encouragement or 
a game of rhum. 

I noticed a couple of them that would 
of give a lady an answer if she’d approached 
them in a nice way, but I’ve done some 
traveling myself and I know what kind of 
men it is that allows themselves to be 
drawed into a flirtation on trains. Most 
of them, has made the mistake of getting 
married some time, but they don’t tell you 
that. They tell you that you and a gal 
they use to be stuck on is as much alike as 
a pair of corsets, and if you ever come to 
Toledo to give them a ring, and they hand 
you a telephone number that’s even harder 
to get than the ones there are; and they 
ask you your name and address and write 
it down, and the next time they’re up at 
the Elks they show it to a couple of the 
brothers and tell what they’d of done if 
they’d only been going all the way through. 

“Say, I hate to talk about myself! But 
say!” 

Well, I didn’t see no sense in letting 
Katie waste her time on those kind of guys, 
so every time one of them looked our way 
I give him the fish eye and the nonstop 
signal. But this was my first long trip 
since the Government started to play 
train, and I didn’t know the new rules in 
regards to getting fed; otherwise I wouldn’t 
of never cleaned up in Wall Street. 

In the old days we use to wait till the 
boy come through and announced that 
dinner was now being served in the dining 
car forward; then we’d saunter into the 
washroom and wash our hands if necessary, 
and ramble into the diner and set right 
down and enjoy as big a meal as we could 
afford. But the Government wants to be 
economical, so they’ve cut down the num- 
ber of trains, to say nothing about the 
victuals; and they’s two or three times as 
many people traveling, because they can’t 
throw their money away fast enough at 
home. So the result is that the wise guys 
keeps an eye on their watch and when it’s 
about twenty minutes to dinner time they 
race to the diner and park against the door 
and get quick action; and after they’ve 
eat the first time they go out and stand in 
the vestibule and wait till it’s their turn 
again, as one Federal meal don’t do noth- 
ing to your appetite only whet it, you might 
say. 

Well, anyway, I was playing the old 
rules and by the time I and the two gals 
started for the diner we run up against the 
outskirts of a crowd pretty near as big 
as the ones that waits outside restaurant 
windows to watch a pancake turn turtle. 
About eight o’clock we got to where we 
could see the wealthy dining car conductor 
in the distance, but it was only about once 
every quarter of an hour that he raised a 
hand, and then he seemed to of had all but 
one of his fingers shot off. 

I have often heard it said that the way 
to a man’s heart is through his stomach, 
but every time I ever seen men and women 
kept waiting for their eats it was always 
the frail sex that give the first yelp, and 
personally I’ve often wondered what would 
of happened in the trenches Over There if 
ladies had of been occupying them when 
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the rations failed to show up. I guess the 
bombs bursting round would of sounded 
like Sweet and Low sang by a quextette of 
deef mutes. 

Anyway, my two charges was like wild 
animals, and when the con finally held up 
two fingers I didn’t have no more chance 
or desire to stop them than as if they was 
the Center College Football Club right after 
opening prayer. 

The pair of them was ushered to a table 
for four where they was already a couple of 
guys making the best of it, and it wasn’t 
more than ten minutes later when one of 
these birds dipped his bill in the finger bowl 
and staggered out, but by the time I took 
his place the other gent and my two gals 
was talking like barbers. 

The guy was this Francis Griffin that’s 
in the clipping. But when Ella introduced 
us all as she said was “This is my hus- 
band,”’ without mentioning his name, which 
she didn’t know at that time, or mine, 
which had probably slipped her memory. 

Griffin looked at me like I was a side 
dish that he hadn’t ordered. Well, I don’t 
mind snubs except when I get them, so I 
ast him if he wasn’t from Sioux City—you 
could tell he was from New York by his 
blue collar. 


“From Sioux City!” he says. “I should 


hope not!” t 

_ “I beg your pardon,” I said. ‘You look 

‘ee like a photographer I use to know out 
ere. 


“I’m a New Yorker,” he said, “and I ; 


can’t get home too soon.” 

“Not on this train, you can’t,” I said. 

“T missed the Century,” he says. 

“Well,” I says with a polite smile, “the 
Century’s loss is our gain.” 

““Your wife’s been telling me,” he says, 
“that you’re moving to the Big Town. 
Have you ever been there?” 

“Only for a few hours,” I says. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘when you’ve been 
there a few weeks you’ll wonder why you 
ever lived anywheres else. When I’m away 
from old Broadway I always feel like I’m 
only camping out.” 

Both the gals smiled their appreciation, 
so I says: “That certainly expresses it. 
You’d ought to remember that line and 
give it to Georgie Cohan.” 

“Old Georgie!” he says. “I’d give him 
anything I got and welcome. But listen! 
Your wife mentioned something about a 
good hotel to step at wile you’re looking 
for a home. Take my advice and pick out 
one that’s near the center of things; you'll 
more than make up the difference in taxi 
bills. I lived up in the Hundreds one 
winter and it averaged me ten dollars a day 
in cab fares.” 

“You must of had a pleasant home life,” 
I says. 

“Me!” he said. ‘I’m an old bachelor.” 

“Qld!” says Kate, and her and the Mrs. 
both giggled. 

“But seriously,” he says, “if I was you 
I would go right to the Baldwin, where you 
can get a room for twelve dollars a day for 
the three of you; and you're walking dis- 
tance from the theaters or shops or cafés or 
anywheres you want to go.” 

“That sounds grand!” said Ella. 

“As far as I’m concerned,” I said, “I’d 
just as lief be overseas from any of the 
places you’ve mentioned. What I’m look- 
ing for is a home with a couple of beds and 
: eo: in the kitchen, and maybe a 

ale 

“But we want to see New York first,” 
said Katie, ‘‘and we can do that better 
without no household cares.’ 

“That’s the idear!”’ says Griffin. “Eat, 
pets and be merry; to-morrow we may 

ie.”’ 

“T guess we won’t drink ourselves to 
death,” I said, ‘‘not if the Big Town’s like 
where we been living.’ 

“Oh, say!”’ says our new friend. ‘Do 
you think little old New York is going to 
stand for Prohibition? Why, listen! I can 
take you to thirty places to-morrow night 
where you can get all you want in any one 
of them.” 

“Let’s pass up the other twenty-nine,” 
I says. 

“But that isn’t the idear,’ he said. 
“What makes we New Yorkers sore is to 
think they should try and wish a law like 
that on Us. Isn’t this supposed to be a 
government of the people, for the people 
and by the people?”’ 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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“Yes, Sir, this is the light 
for a business office. 
You'll find you can do a 
wholelotmoreworkwith 
a whole lot less work, 
under your Duplexalite.” 
Public buildings, hotels, 
hospitals, banks and 
stores where the best of 
light is required first 
adopted Duplexalite. 
Now it is available for 
the home. 





Duplexalites » 


"Tbe light to live with” 
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Buy lighting effects 


People used to pick out a lighting fixture just be- 
cause it was “pretty.” That is why in so many 
rooms the first thing you see is the chandelier. 
That is why so many rooms are badly lighted, so 
many eyes strained. 

Nowadays people who know are buying lighting 
effects, not fixtures. The purpose of light is to show 
clearly and to best advantage the objects in the room, 
and to make it easy to read or work. One should 
be unconscious of the source of the light, and even 
of the light itself. 

Duplexalite is a unit devised to give correct light- 
ing effects. It gives in a unique way a combination 

-of direct and indirect lighting. It makes practical 


for the first time the use in the home of the Mazda C - 


—the most powerful and economical lamp ever de- 


is tnside 


vised. It gets rid of both glare and gloom, lighting 
up the entire room with a mellow radiance, and 
giving an area of increased intensity directly below 
for reading or sewing. 

It can be made to harmonize with the decorative 
scheme of any room, by the use of beautiful shades 
of silk, cretonne or parchment. 

Duplexalites, with beautiful shades, cost no 
more than the usual “lighting fixtures.” 
Let us have our nearest agent suggest a remedy for 
your lighting troubles. Nothing is more trying than 
a condition which prevents seeing easily and well. 


DUPLEX LIGHTING WORKS 


of General Electric Company, 
6 West 48TH STREET New York City 


Se iain 


Duptex LicHTiInc Works 
of General Electric Company 
6 West 48th St. New York City 
Please send me free copy of 


your illustrated booklet “Light 
Where You Want It.” 
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| For any and. 
H | every occasion 


Your meal problems are quickly and easily solved 
with a good supply of Council Meats on your 
pantry shelf. 


Thousands of housewives are serving Council 

Meats because they are so easily prepared—and so 

good! Their wide variety furnishes a savory, 

satisfying meat dish for any and every occasion— 

they are ready to serve hot or cold—for the sub- 

stantial meal, the light lunch or the unexpected guest. 
“Appetizing Suggestions”—a little cook book 


we will gladly send you without charge— shows 
how many good meals Council Meats make. 


INDIAN PACKING GORPORATION 


General Offices— Consumers’ Bldg., Chicago 


Our sunlit kitchens are always open to the public. 
c¢ | 





<< MEATS 


’ INDIAN PACKING CORPORATION 
RV GREEN BAY, WIS.U.SA- 
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Fresh from 
Sunshine 


and Pure Air 


“All the Taste 
without the Waste” 


Vienna Style Sausage 
Corned Beef 
Lunch Tongues 
Roast Beef 
Genuine Deviled Ham tty 
Corned Beef Hash 
Hamburger Steak and Onions aft 
Potted Meat-Products a4 
Or earn Hash £74" 
Tripe 
Oven-Baked Pork and Beans 
Sliced Dried Beef 
Veal Loaf 
Sausage Meat 
Ox Tongue 
Genuine Deviled Tongue 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

“People!” I said. “Who and the hell 
voted for Prohibition if it wasn’t the 
people?” 

“The people of where?”’ he says. “A 

| lot of small-time hicks that couldn’t buy a 
drink if they wanted it.” 

“Including the hicks,” I says, “that’s 
in the New York State legislature.” 

“But not the people of New York City,” 
he said. ‘“‘And you can’t tell me it’s fair to 
spring a thing like this without warning on 
men that’s got their fortunes tied up in 
liquor that they can’t never get rid of now, 
only at a sacrifice.” 

“You're right,” I said. “They ought to 
give them some warning. Instead of that 
they was never even a hint of what was 
coming off till Maine went dry seventy 
years ago.” 

“Maine!” he said. ‘‘What the hell is 
“Maine?” 

“T don’t know,” I said. ‘‘Only they was 
a ship or a boat or something named after 
it once, and the Spaniards sunk it and we 
sued them for libel or something.” 

“You’re a smart Aleck,” he said. “But 
speaking about war, where was you?” 

_ “In the shipyards at South Bend paint- 

ing a duck boat,’ I says. “‘And where was 

ou?” 

“I'd of been in there in a few more 

_ weeks,” he says. ‘‘They wasn’t no slackers 
_ in the Big Town.” 

“No,” said I, “and America will never 
forget New York for coming in on our side.” 

By this time the gals was both giving 
me dirty looks, and we’d eat all we could 
get, so we paid our check and went back in 
our car and I felt kind of apologetic, so I 

dug down in thé old grip and got out a 
bottle of bourbon that a South Bend pal of 
mine, George Hull, had give me the day 
before; and Griffin and I went in the wash- 

' room with it and before the evening was 
over we was pretty near ready to forget 

national boundaries and kiss. 

The old bourb’ helped me save money 
the next mornjng, as I didn’t care for no 
breakfast. Ella and Kate went in with 
Griffin and you could of knocked me over 
with a coupling pin when the Mrs. come 

‘back and reported that he’d insisted on 
ats the check. ‘‘He told us all about 

imself,’”’ she said. “‘His name is Francis 

Griffin and he’s in Wall Street. Last year 

he cleared twenty thousand dollars in com- 
missions and everything.” 

“He’s a piker,” I says. ‘Most of them 
never even think under six figures.” 

“There you go!” said the Mrs. “You 
never believe nothing. Why shouldn’t he 

be telling the truth? Didn’t he buy our 
breakfast?” 

“JT been buying your breakfast for five 

_ years,” I said, “but that don’t prove that 

I’m knocking out twenty thousand per 
annum in Wall Street.” 

Francis and Katie was setting together 

four or five seats ahead of us. 

“You ought to of seen the way he looked 

at her in the diner,’ said the Mrs. “He 
looked like he wanted to eat her up.” 

“Everybody gets desperate in a diner 
these days,’”’ I said. ‘‘Did you and Kate 

go fifty-fifty with him. Did you tell him 
how much money we got?” 

“T should say not!” says Ella. “But I 
guess we did say that you wasn’t doing 
nothing just now and that we was going to 
New York to see Life, after being cooped up 
in a small town all these years. And Sis 

told him you’d made us put pretty near 
everything in bonds, so all we can spend 
is eight thousand a year. He said that 

_wouldn’t go very far in the Big Town.” 

“T doubt if it ever gets as far as the Big 

_ Town,” I said. “‘It won’t if he makes up 

his mind to take it away from us.” 

“Oh, shut up!”’ said the Mrs. “He's all 
right and I’m for him, and I hope Sis is too. 
They’d make a stunning couple. I wished 
I knew what they’re talking about.” 

“Well,” I said, “‘they’re both so re- 
served that I suppose they’re telling each 
_ other how they’re affected by cucumbers.” 

When they come back and joined us Ella 

said: ‘‘We was just remarking how well 
you two young things seemed to be getting 
along. We was wondering what you found 
to say to one another all this time.” 
“Well,” said Francis, “just now I think 
we was discussing you. Your sister said 
you’d been married five years and I pretty 
near felt like calling her a fibber. I told 
er you looked like you was just out of high 
school.” 

“T’ve heard about you New Yorkers be- 
fore,” said the Mrs. ‘‘ You're always trying 
to flatter somebody.” 
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“Not me,” said Francis. ‘‘I never say 
nothing without meaning it.” 

“But sometimes,” says I, “‘you’d ought 
to go on and explain the meaning.” 

Along about Schenectady my appetite 
begin to come back. I’d made it a point 
this time to find out when the diner was 
going to open, and when it did our party 
fell in with the door. 

“The wife tells me you’re on the stock 
exchange,” I says to Francis when we’d 
give our order. 

“Just in a small way,” he said. ‘But 
they been pretty good to me down there. 
I knocked out twenty thousand last year.” 

‘“That’s what he told us this morning,” 
said Ella. 

“Well,” said I, “they’s no reason for a 
man to forget that kind of money between 
Rochester and Albany, even if this is a slow 
train.”’ 

“Twenty thousand isn’t a whole lot in 
the Big Town,” said Francis, ‘“‘but still and 
all, I manage to get along and enjoy myself 
a little on the side.” 

“T suppose it’s enough to keep one per- 
son,” I said. 

“Well,” says Francis, ‘‘they say two can 
live as cheap as one.” 

Then him and Kate and Ella all giggled, 
and the waiter brought in a part of what he 
thought we’d ordered and we eat what we 
could and ast for the check. Francis said 
he wanted it and I was going to give in to 
him after a long hard struggle, but the gals 
reminded him that he’d paid for breakfast, 
so he said all right, but we’d all have to 
take dinner with him some night. 

I and Francis set a wile in the washroom 
and smoked, and then he went to entertain 
the gals, but I figured the wife would go 
right to sleep like she always does when 
they’s any scenery to look out at, so I 
stuck where I was and listened to what a 
couple of toothpick salesmen from Omsk 
would of done with the League of Nations 
if Wilson had of had sense enough to leave 
it to them. 

Pulling into the Grand Central Station, 
Francis apologized for not being able to 
steer us over to the Baldwin and see us set- 
tled, but said he had to rush right down- 
town and report on his Chicago trip before 
the office closed. To see him when he parted 
with the gals you’d of thought he was going 
clear to Siberia to compete in the Olympic 
Games, or whatever it is we’re in over 
there. 

Well, I took the heiresses to the Baldwin 
and got a regular Big Town welcome. Ella 
and Kate set against a pillar wile I tried 
different tricks to make an oil-haired clerk 
look at me. New York hotel clerks always 
seem to of just dropped something and 
can’t take their eyes off the floor. Finally 
I started to pick up the register and the 
guy give me the fish eye and ast what he 
could do for me. 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘when I come to a hotel 
I don’t usually want to buy a straw hat.” 

He ast me if I had a reservation and I 
told him no. 

““Can’t do nothing for you then,” he says. 
“Not till to-morrow morning anyway.” 

So I went back to the ladies. 

“We'll have to go somewheres else,” 
I said. “This joint’s a joint. They won’t 
give us nothing till to-morrow.” 

“But we can’t go nowheres else,” said 
the Mrs. ‘‘What would Mr. Griffin think, 
after recommending us to come here?” 

“Well,” I said, “ if you think I’m going 
to park myself in a four-post chair all night 
just because we got a tip on a hotel from 
Wall Street you’re Queen of the Cuckoos.”’ 

“Are you sure they haven’t anything at 
all?’”’ she says. 

“‘Go ask them yourself !’’ I told her. 

Well, she did, and in about ten minutes 
she come back and said everything was 
fixed. 

“They'll give us a single room with bath 
and a double room with bath for fifteen 
dollars a day,’’ she said. 

“Give us’ is good!” said I. 

“T told him we’d wired for reservations 
and it wasn’t our fault if the wire didn’t 
get here,” she said. “He was awfully nice.”’ 

Our rooms was right close to each other 
on the twenty-first floor. On the way up 
we decided by two votes to one that we'd 
dress for dinner. I was still monkeying 
with my tie when Katie come in for Ella 
to look her over. She had on the riskiest 
dress she’d bought in Chi. 

“Tt’s a pretty dress,” she said, “but I’m 
afraid maybe it’s too daring for just a hotel 
dining room.” 

Say, we hadn’t no sooner than set down 
in the hotel dining room when two other 
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gals come in that made my team look like 
they was dressed for a sleigh ride with 
Doe Cook. 

“T guess you don’t feel so daring now,” 
I said. ‘Compared to that baby in black 
you’re wearing Jess Willard’s ulster.” 

“Do you know what that black gown 
cost?” said Ella. “‘Not a cent under seven 
hundred dollars.” 

“That would make the material twenty- 
one hundred dollars a yard,” I says. 

“T’d like to know where she got it,” said 
Katie. 

“Maybe she cut up an old stocking,” 
said I. 

“T wished now,” said the Mrs., “that 
we'd waited till we got here before we 
bought our clothes.” 

“You can bet one thing,” says Katie. 
“Before we’re ast out anywheres on a real 
party we'll have something to wear that 
isn’t a year old.” 

“First thing to-morrow morning,” says 
the Mrs., ‘we'll go over on Fifth Avenue 
and see what we can see.” 

“They'll only be two on that excursion,” 
I says. 

“Oh, we don’t want you along,” said 
Ella. ‘‘But I do wished you’d go to some 
first-class men’s store and get some ties and 
shirts and things that don’t look like an 
embalmer.” 

Well, after a wile one of the waiters got 
it in his head that maybe we hadn’t came 
in to take a bath, so he fetched over a 
couple of programs. 

‘“Never mind them,” I says. 
ready? We're in a hurry.” 

“The Long Island duckling’s very nice,” 
he said. ‘‘And how about some nice au 
gratin potatoes and some nice lettuce and 
tomato salad with Thousand Island dress- 
ing, and maybe some nice French pastry?” 

“‘Bverything seems to be nice here,” I 
said. “But wait a minute. How about 
something to drink?” 

He give me a mysterious smile. 

“Well,” he said, “they’re watching us 
pretty close here, but we serve something 
we call a cup. It comes from the bar and 
we’re not supposed to know what the bar- 
tender puts in it.” 

“We'll try and find out,” I said. ‘And 
rush this order through, as we’re starved.” 

So he frisked out and was back again in 
less than an hour with another guy to help 
carry the stuff, though Lord knows he 
could of parked the three ducklings on one 
eyelid and the whole meal on the back of 
his hand. As for the cup, when you tasted 
it they wasn’t no big mystery about what 
the bartender had put in it—a bottle of 
seltzer and a prune and a cherry and an 
orange peel, and maybe his finger. The 
check come to eighteen dollars and Ella 
made me tip him the rest of a twenty- 
dollar bill. 

Before dinner the gals had been all for 
staying up a wile and looking the crowd 
over, but when we was through they both 
owned up Bey eas hadn’t slept much on 
the train and was ready for bed. 
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LLA and Kate was up early in the 

morning. They had their breakfast 
without me and went over to stun Fifth 
Avenue. About ten o’clock Francis 
phoned to say he’d call round for us that 
evening and take us to dinner. The gals 
didn’t get back till late in the afternoon, 
but from one o’clock on I was too busy 
signing for packages to get lonesome. Ella 
finally staggered in with some more and I 
told her about our invitation. 

“Yes, I know,” she said. 

“How do you know?” I ast her. 

‘He told us,” she said. ‘‘ We had to call 
him up to get a check cashed.” 

“You got plenty nerve!” I said. “‘How 
does he know your checks is good?” 

‘“Well, he likes us,” she said. ‘‘ You'll 
like us too when you see us in some of the 
gowns we bought.” 

““Some!”’ I said. 

““Why, yes,”’ said the Mrs. ‘‘ You don’t 
think a girl can go round in New York with 
one evening dress!” 

‘How much money did you spend to- 
day?” I ast her. 

“Well,” she said, “‘things are terribly 
high—that is, nice things. And then, of 
course, there’s suits and hats and things 
besides the gowns. But remember, it’s our 
money. And as I told you, it’s an invest- 
ment. When young Mister Wall Street 
sees Kate to-night it’ll be all off,” 

“‘T didn’t call on you for no speech,” I 
says. ‘‘I ast you how much you spent.” 

“‘Not quite sixteen hundred dollars.” 
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BYES wake up in the 
morning feeling sluggish? 
Here’s the remedy! Jump out of 
bed and into the tub. Take a 
quick, vigorous shower-massage 
with Knickerbocker. Your blood 
will start racing through your 
system—and yourskin willalmost 
shout with joy. Hop out of the 
tub—and you're in real condition 
to start the day feeling FIT— 
snappy as a young colt. 


NNICNCRBOCKER 


Shower Bath-Brush 


Gives you Shower—Shampoo— Mas- 
sage and Rub-down—ALL IN ONE, 
Fits any faucet. It bathes you in fresh 
running water—any temperature de- 
sired—the only clean and sanitary way 
to bathe. The hollow rubber teeth 
massage the skin, which stimulates 
circulation; fortifies against colds, dis- 
ease and contagion. 


Unequalled for Shampooing 


The flexible rubber ‘“‘fingers"’ of the 
Knickerbocker penetrate the heaviest 
hair, massage the scalp, and clean, 
running water washes away all dirt, 
dandruff and soap. 


Six Sizes: $2.50, $3.50, $4.50 
$5, $6, De Luxe Set, $7 


Syphon Shower-Bath Outfit for homes with- 
= out running water, $5 
The Knickerbocker is sold 
by all good Drug, Hard- 
vare and Department 
Stores, or order direct. 
Wear fully guaranteed. 


Send for FREE 
Booklet 


Interesting booklet free 
on request. It tells how 
and when to bathe. 

Send for it. ? 


KNICKERBOCKER 
MFG. CO. 
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2441 Sheffield 


Ave. . 
chicas 9 Mii Co 
\a mas; 2441SheffieldAve. 
? Chicago 
>*lease send me your Free 
Book 
“A Knickerbocker Bath” 
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Wherever you are, 
Youll be sure of ho- 
Siery satisfaction if you 
insist on the TRUE 
SHAPE diamond on 
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Good-Bye to Garter Runs! 


UST think of being able 

to buy lustrous hosiery 
and 4z0w you are going to 
get every bit of wear that’s 
in them! 


That means remembering two 
words—TRUE SHAPE. 
TRUE SHAPE Hosiery has a 
patented cross stitch below the 
garter top that really prevents 
runs. In TRUE SHAPE No. 
564 you get too a shapeliness and 
beauty that is possible only in 
quality hosiery. 

And for men there’s TRUE SHAPE 
No. 152 with built-in sturdiness of toe, 
heel, sole, and ankle. It’s as practical as 
it is dressy. 


Lf your dealer cannot supply you write 
us direct. 


TRUE SHAPE HOSIERY COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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I was still out on my feet when the 
phone rung. Ella answered it and then 
told me it was all right about the tickets. 

“What tickets?” I said. 

“Why, you see,” she says, “‘after young 
Griffin fixing us up with that check and 
inviting us to dinner and everything we 
thought it would be nice to take him to a 
show to-night. Kate wanted to see Ups 
and Downs, but the girl said she couldn’t 
get us seats for it. So I ast that nice clerk 
that took care of us yesterday and he’s 
fixed it.” 

“All right,” I said, “but when young 
Griffin starts a party, why and the hell 
not let him finish it?” 

“IT suppose he would of took us some- 
wheres after dinner,” says the Mrs., “but 
I couldn’t be sure. And between you and 
I, I’m positive that if he and Kate is 
throwed together a whole evening, and her 
looking like she’ll look to-night, we’ll get 
mighty quick returns on our investment.” 

Well, to make a short story out of it, the 
gals finally got what they called dressed, 
and I wished Niles, Michigan, or South 
Bend could of seen them. If boxers wore 
bathing skirts I’d of thought I was in the 
ring with a couple of bantams. 

“Listen!” I said. ‘What did them two 
girdles cost?” 

“Mine was three hundred and Kate’s 
three hundred and fifty,” said the Mrs. 

“Well,” I says, ‘“‘don’t you know that 
you could of went to any cut-rate drug 
store and wrapped yourselves up just as 
warm in thirty-two cents’ worth of ad- 
hesive tape? Listen!” I said. ‘‘What’s 
the use of me paying a burglar for tickets 
to a show like Ups and Downs when I could 
set Jound here and look at you for noth- 
ing?” 

Then Griffin rung up to say that he was 
waiting and we went downstairs. Francis 
took us in the same dining room we’d been 
in the night before, but this time the 
yates all fought each other to get to us 

rst. 

I don’t know what we eat, as Francis 
had something on the hip that kind of 
dazed me for a wile, but afterwards I know 
we got a taxi and went to the theater. The 
tickets was there in my name and only cost 
me thirteen dollars and twenty cents. 

Maybe you seen this show wile it was 
here. Some show! I didn’t read the pro- 
gram to see who wrote it, but I guess the 
words was by Noah and the music took the 
highest awards at the St. Louis Fair. They 
hada good system on the gags. They 
didn’t spring none but what you’d heard 
all your life and knew what was coming, 
so instead of just laughing at the point you 
laughed all the way through it. 

I said to Ella, I said, “‘I bet the birds 
that run this don’t want prohibition. If 
people paid $3.30 apiece and come in here 
sober they’d come back the next night with 
a machine gun.” 

“TI think it’s dandy,” she says, “and 
you'll notice every seat is full. But listen! 
Will you do something for me? When this 
is over suggest that we go up to the Castle 
Roof for a wile.” 

“What for?” I said. “I’m sleepy.” 

“Just this once,” she says. ‘You know 
what I told you about quick returns!” 

Well, I give in and made the suggestion, 
and I never seen people so easy coaxed. I 
managed to get a ringside table for twenty- 
two bucks. Then I ast the boy how about 
getting a drink and he ast me if I knew any 
of the head waiters. 

“T do,” says Francis. “Tell Hector it’s 
for Frank Griffin’s party.” 

So we ordered four Scotch highballs and 
some chicken 4 la King, and then the dinge 
orchestra tore loose some jazz and I was 
expecting a dance with Ella, but before she 
could ask me Francis had ast her, and I had 
one with Kate. 

“Your Wall Street friend’s a fox,” I says, 
“asking an old married lady to dance so’s 
to stand in with the family.” 

“Old married lady!” said Kate, “Sis 
don’t look a day over sixteen to-night.” 

“How are you and Francis coming?” I 
ast her. 

“T don’t know,” she says. “He acts kind 
of shy. He hasn’t hardly said a word to 
me all evening.” 

Well, they was another jazz and I danced 
it with Ella; then her and Francis had 
another one and I danced again with Kate, 
By this time our food and refreshments 
was served and the show was getting ready 
to start. 7 

I could write a book on what I don’t re- 
member about that show. The first sip of 
their idear of a Scotch highball put me 
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down for the count of eight and I wag 
practic’lly unconscious till the waiter wo 
me up with a check for forty bucks. & 

Francis seen us home and said he would) 
call up again soon, and when Ella and 
was alone I made the remark that I didn’§ 
think he’d ever strain his larnix talking t 
Kate. ‘ 

“He acts gun-shy when he’s round her,” 
I says. “You seem to be the one that 
draws him out.” | 

“It’s a good sign,”’ she says, ‘‘A man’s 
always embarrassed when he’s with a girl 
he’s stuck on. I’ll bet you anything you 
want to bet that within a week something’ll 
happen.” 
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ELL, she win. She’d of win if she’d of 

said three days instead of a week. It 
was a Wednesday night when we had that 
party, and on the Friday Francis called up 
and said he had tickets for the Palace. I’d 
been laid up mean wile with the Scotch 
influenza, so I told the gals to cut me out. 
I was still awake yet when Ella come in a 
little after midnight. 

“‘Well,” I said, ‘‘are we going to have a 
brother-in-law?” 

“Mighty soon,” she says. 

So I ast her what had came off. 

““Nothing—to-night,”’ she says, ‘‘except 
this: He wrote me a note. He wants me 
to go with him to-morrow afternoon and 
look at a little furnished apartment. And 
he ast me if I could come without Sis, as 
he wants to pull a surprise on her. So I 
wondered if you couldn’t think of some way 
to fix it so’s I can sneak off for a couple of 
hours.”’ 

“Sure!’’ I said. ‘‘ Just tell her you didn’t 
sleep all night and you’re wore out and you 
want to take a nap.” 

So she pulled this gag at lunch Saturday 
and Katie said she was tired too. She went 
up to her room and Ella snuck out to keep 
her date with Francis. In less than an hour 
she romped into our room again and 
throwed herself on the bed. 

“Well,” I says, “‘it must of been a little 
apartment if it didn’t only take you this 
long to see it.”’ 

“Oh, shut up!” she said. “‘I didn’t see 
no apartment. And don’t say a word to 
me or I’ll scream.” 

Well, I finally got her calmed down and 
she give me the details. It seems that she’d 
met Francis, and he’d got a taxi and they’d 
got in the taxi and they hadn’t no sooner 
than got in the taxi when Francis give her 
a kiss. 

“Quick returns,” I says. 

“T’ll kill you if you say another word!” | 
she says. | 

So I managed to keep still. 
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ELL, I didn’t know Francis’ home | 

address, and Wall Street don’t run | 
Sundays, so I spent the Sabbath training 
on a quart of rye that a bell hop picked up | 
at a bargain sale somewheres for fifteen | 
dollars. Mean wile Katie had been let in | 
on the secret and staid in our room all day, | 
moaning like a prune-fed calf, 

“I’m afraid to leave her alone,” says 
Ella. ‘I’m afraid she’ll jump out the 
window.” 

“You're easily worried,” I said. ‘What 
I’m afraid of is that she won’t.” ! 

Monday morning finally come, as it | 
generally always does, and I told the gals | 
I was going to some first-class men’s store | 
and buy myself some ties and shirts that 
didn’t look like a South Bend embalmer. 

So the only store I knew about was H. L. 
Krause & Co. in Wall Street, but it turned 
out to be an office. I ast for Mr. Griffin | 
and they ast me my name and I made one 
up, Sam Hall or something, and out he 





come. 

If I told you the rest of it you’d think I 
was bragging. But I did bust a few records. 
Charley Brickley and Walter Eckersall 
both kicked five goals from field in one 
football game, and they was a bird named 
Robertson or something out at Purdue 
that kicked seven. Then they was one of 
the cld-time ball players, Bobby Lowe or 
Ed Delehanty, that hit four or five home 
runs in one afternoon. And out to Toledo | 
last July Dempsey made big Jess set down 
seven times in one round. 

Well, listen! In a little less than three | 
minutes I floored this bird nine times and | 
I kicked him for eight goals from the field 
and I hit him over the fence for ten home 
runs. Don’t talk records to me! 

So that’s what they meant in the clipping 
about a Hoosier cleaning up in Wall Street. 
But it’s only a kid, see? | 
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As you know, we have time and again pub- 
| licly referred to the high esteem in which 
the Dort is held by owners. 


/ We admit, here and now, to an honest pride 

in the fact that this car to which we have 
given unsparingly of our energy and ability 
has been found good in the judgment of users. 


And yet it is not mere pride, however justi- 
fiable it may be, that impels us to emphasize 
the high standing of the Dort among owners. 


| It is rather that we look upon this very 
good-will which the Dort has earned as the 
most definite and undeniable proof we could 
possibly offer as to the desirability of the 
car for you. 


Surely there could be no more dependable 
| testimony in behalf of the car than the in- 
tensely satisfactory experience of these many 

thousands of owners. 





PRICES 
Touring Car - - = FAIS TOSS 
Roadster 2 = - 1035 
Fourseason Sedan - = 1665 
Fourseason Coupé - E 1665 


if F. O. B. Factory 
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Gee O MP ANN Y. 


7 7 Wi nf Mich. 


Canadian Factory, Gray-Dort Motors Ltd. 
Chatham, Ontario 











hour after she left at her usual time for the 
office, Tina, the Swedish chambermaid, 
knocked at the door of Mr. Charles War- 
burton’s room on the third floor, across the 
hall from Miss Meeker’s. Mr. Warburton, 
plainly but elegantly dressed as usual, came 
himself to the door. 

“All right,” said Tina briefly, and stood 
in a waiting attitude until he produced a 
ten-dollar bill and laid it in her palm. 

““You are to signal from the stairs if any- 
one comes,” said Mr. Warburton in a low 
tone of command. 

“All right,” said Tina again, and went 
to polishing the banister rail with ostenta- 
tious care. Mr. Warburton stepped across 
the hall, opened the unlocked door and 
proceeded to a quiet, thorough inventory. 
It was a plain boarding-house room, rather 
spacious, lighted with two big windows. It 
had an air of dingy neatness. Mr. War- 
burton’s large dark eyes ran rapidly over 
its obvious features, such as a brass bed- 
stead, aged and polished to an old-rose 
color, a Morris chair, two plain near- 
mahogany dittos, a cherry desk with slender 
curved legs. But they paused, those eyes, 
with longer and more intense consideration 
on the pictures. Family photographs, of 
course—silver or leather framed—on the 
desk and bureau, pinned in clusters on the 
wall. Interspersed with them, photographs 
of John Merriam, popular romantic actor, 
costumed as Don César de Bazan, as D’Ar- 
tagnan, as Joseph Surface. A large oil 
painting representing rather crudely but 
pleasingly withal a Spanish lady leaning 
coyly from a balcony while a cavalier fin- 
gered a guitar below. The rest of that board- 
ing-house room was decorated uniformly 
with colored photographs of colonial door- 
ways or interiors setting off colonial maidens 
in poke bonnets. This picture was evidently 
a private possession, purchased, just as 
evidently, at some sale. The dark, roman- 
tic, melancholy eyes of Mr. Warburton 
noted with equal scrutinizing care three or 
four colored lithographs from the women’s 
magazines, framed and _ passepartouted. 
One: the Court of Versailles During the 
Old Régime. Two: Flora Macdonald and 
the Young Pretender. Three: The Toast 
to the King Over the Water. Another 
item: A fan decorated with a picture of a 
bull fight, pinned between the windows. 
Further, a mandolin, disposed among the 
cushions of the couch. Turning from these 
Mr. Warburton looked over the white- 
enameled bookshelf. First, a Bible, to- 
gether with a prayer book and hymnal. 
Miss Meeker was a regular attendant at 
churech—he knew that already. Next— 
The Prisoner of Zenda and Rupert of 
Hentzau. He glanced rapidly through 
these. Passages were marked on the margin 
with neat pencil slashes. He noted espe- 
cially the one where Rassendyll, for honor’s 
sake, parts forever from the princess. 
Lucile—this also pencil marked, and, from 
its condition, much read. Book after 
book—all of the same character—a verita- 
ble anthology of romantic fiction and poetry. 

After a little pause to be certain that no 
one moved on the stairs he opened rapidly 
the drawers of the high white-enameled 
dresser. At first only ordinary feminine 
clothes. But in the lowest drawer of all a 
Spanish shawl, white, with great embroid- 
ered red-and-green figures; a black lace 
mantilla; a high comb, celluloid in imita- 
tion of tortoise shell; a pair of red, very 
high-heeled slippers. Besides that, an in- 
laid box, locked—but Mr. Warburton went 
no further. He felt no necessity for going 
further. 

““Romantic+well, who’d have thought 
it!” he said as he left the room, stepping 
quietly as usual and closing the door in- 
audibly behind him. He got his hat and 
coat and forthwith took the Subway down- 
town. 

He was a new boarder; Miss Meeker had 
found him opposite her at her table only a 
week before. Hitherto he had said merely 
good morning and good evening when he 
came or went, and had made a little conver- 
sation on the weather or the war. To this 
Miss Meeker had responded in monosyl- 
lables, preceded by one shy glance, followed 
by downcast eyes. But she had appraised 
his without looking, as women do. She had 
noticed those eyes—‘‘dark and haunting, 
yet full of fire,’’ she commented to herself. 
She had approved of his figure—‘slim, 
lithe.” She had noted his complexion— 
“‘an interesting pallor.”’ She had remarked 
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with approval his dress and air—‘‘ quiet 
elegance.”” Mr. Warburton had attracted 
her attention, excited her curiosity; which 
was the object of his opening tactics. 

It was the evening after his visit to Miss 
Meeker’s rooms that Mr. Warburton, ar- 
riving at dinner a little late, said good 





“The gold has become a little worn,” he 
said. ‘‘It slips, but I’ve hesitated to have 
it repaired. I must now. I wouldn’t have 
lost it for ——”’ As if on a sudden impulse 
he took it off again. ‘‘The device might 
interest you,” he said, and handed it across 
the table. 


By Ali Rules of Her Personal Ethics Miss Meeker Should at This Point 
Have Hung Up the Receiver 


evening with his customary air of reserved 
cordiality, gravely opened his napkin and 
reached for the typewritten menu card. As 
he did this he glanced downward, and a 
sharp “What the dickens!” escaped him. 
Miss Meeker looked full at him. He was 
shaking out his napkin; he appeared agi- 
tated. “Did you see anything of a ring?” 
he asked in a tone low but tense. 

“Ts that it—this side of your plate?” 
she asked. 

With one of his motions which Miss 
Meeker characterized to herself as ‘‘swift, 
graceful,”’ he pounced upon a seal ring with 
a blue stone, which she had already noticed 
in her mental inventory of his clothes and 
appurtenances. He restored it to his finger. 


Theirs were corner seats. The place be- 
side Miss Meeker was vacant. Old Mrs. 
Updegraff, at Mr. Warburton’s right, was 
dividing attention between a filet of sole 
and the society notes in an evening news- 
paper. No one but they two, Miss Meeker 
noticed with a sense of shy relief, had seen 
this bit of byplay. Miss Meeker took the 
ring; as her hand touched his she felt that 
an electric current, thrilling but disturbing, 
had passed between them. She studied 
the device, turning the stone back and 
forth so that the facets of its device could 
catch the light. It was a coat of arms— 
among its quarterings a rampant lion and 
the three lilies of France. The stone was an 
old flat-cut sapphire. 
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“Tt is—it is beautiful,’ she said as she 
passed it back. Then feeling that the situa- 
tion called for further comment she ven- 
tured: ‘‘That is a coat of arms, isn’t it?” 

“The arms of one of the proudest Span- 
ish families,’ he said. “‘Not my family,” 
he added with a light laugh; “I am not 
Spanish, though I’m often taken for such 
in Spain and South America—until they 
hear me speak the language. These are the 
arms of the Counts of Mendoza y Ulistac.’’ 

“Really?” said Miss Meeker. 

Mr. Neill, the only person who under- 
stood her wordless wireless code, would 
have known by her inflection on these 
three careless syllables, by the straight 
glance of her eye, that she was infinitely 
interested. ‘‘ Did yousee the motto inside?” 
Warburton pursued, turning the ring on his 
finger. 

At that moment Mrs. Updegraff came 
out of her trance and took notice. The con- 
versation was evidently about the ring 
which Mr. Warburton was twirling on his 
finger. 

“‘Let me see it,’’ she said in her simple 
direct manner. 

Mr. Warburton, visibly a trifle annoyed 
at having an intruder in this conversation, 
showed the ring without removing it from 
his finger. 

“It’s a pretty stone—blue agate, ain’t 
it?”? commented Mrs. Updegraff. 

“Yes, call it blue agate,’ said Mr. 
Warburton; and Mrs. Updegraff subsided 
into the woman’s page of her newspaper. 
A little later, and when Mrs. Updegraff was 
fully absorbed, he spoke across the table in 
a low, controlled voice: 

“If you are interested I’ll show you the 
rest after dinner—in the parlor.” 

“Thank you; I should like it,’’ said Miss 
Meeker after a pause in which innate 
human curiosity struggled with acquired 
maiden reserve. 

During the rest of the dinner Mr. War- 
burton, the ice having been broken, chatted 
freely, but not too freely. He spoke mostly 
on the war, announcing himself as a firm 
partisan of the Allies, and especially of 
France. He touched on the late attack in 
Champagne, and there he indulged in a 
little military criticism too technical for 
Miss Meeker to follow. 

“Tt’s the governing principle of infantry 
tactics,’ he said once. ‘“‘As I learned one 
time to my cost A 

He checked himself there and changed 
the subject. So Miss Meeker lingered over 
dessert and coffee, and Mr. Warburton 
hurried; so that they finished together and 
in the most natural way in the world 
drifted side by side to the parlor. Seated 
on the gold-and-rose sofa in the corner Mr. 
Warburton took off the ring, let her peer 
into its worn circlet. She tried to spell out 
the motto. 

“It is very worn,” he said. “I doubt if 
that motto has been reéngraved since the 
fifteenth century, when this ring was made. 
Since then the Ulistacs and Mendozas have 
worn it through many adventures—I hap- 
pen to know that it went with the Spanish 
Armada to the English Channel, for ex- 
ample. Roi et Honneur, it reads. Why a 
Spanish family chose a French motto I 
don’t know. But I suspect they were al- 
ways true to the motto. Certainly the last 
of them was—the one who gave it to me.” 

He paused here, and Miss Meeker, as 
though automatically, restored the ring. 
He put it absently on his finger. 

“TY don’t know why I speak of this,” he 
said in a musing tone, his eyes on the blue 
device, whose carved edges made a dull 
glitter. “I seldom do. It’s relief. I suppose, 
after the fright I had because I thought 
I had lost it.’”’ 

“Tt’s all very interesting,” said Miss 
Meeker. 

“It was like every adventure—interest- 
ing enough to tell afterward, but far from 
interesting at the time,” said Mr. War- 
burton. “The last Count of Mendoza y 
Ulistac died in my arms; in the jungles of 
Honduras,”’ he added, and paused again. 

Miss Meeker never fully understood, 
then or thereafter, why she developed at 
this point a kind of inner panic. She found 
herself standing; Mr. Warburton too had 
arisen. 

““T must go now,” she said; and for some 
ridiculous reason or other held out her hand. 

He took it; instead of shaking it, Amer- 
ican fashion, he bowed over it almost as 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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“Better put in 
the best while 
we are at it.” 


Be sure your new piston rings 


come from this box 





is Overhau led- 


HE biggest cost, when your motor is over- 

hauled, is your bill for labor. Install poor 
rings, and you have another labor charge to 
pay for. Put in the best. It is economy. 


Leaky piston rings result in: Carbon accu- 
mulation; dirty spark plugs; pitted valves; 
misfiring; loss of power; smoky exhaust; 


undue vibration; motor knock. 


Leaky piston rings cause trouble for which 
other things are often blamed. Gas leaks 
through, dilutes the oil, and sometimes ruins 
the bearings. 


Avoid these troubles. Besure you get American 
Hammered Piston Rings. They are mechani- 
cally the best. They are leakless. 


Chosen and used by thirty-six leading makers 
of passenger cars, trucks, tractors and motors. 


What a Change of Rings Did— 


A. E. Duncan, Chairman of the Commercial Credit Co., Baltimore, writes: 


“My touring car was not pulling well, making second gear necessary on up- 
grades. A few weeks ago my chauffeur installed American Hammered Piston 
Rings. The change is remarkable, and it now pulls like a different car. 


“T could not realize that a change in piston rings would make such a difference. 


“T am very much pleased with your rings, and am having them put in my 
new limousine.” 


American Hammered Piston Ring Co., Baltimore, Maryland 
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Starting. Lighting & Ignition 


ACH part of your car does 
just one thing all the time— 
except the electrical system. 
It has several difficult, varying 
Operations to perform with scien- 
tific precision. 


Except for a feeling of confidence, 


OFFICE AND WORKS 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


however, Auto-Lite users can 
be unconscious of all the Auto- 
Lite system must do to start their 
cars, keep them going, and light 
the way. 

All the owner ever need do is to 
press the button. 


ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE CORPORATION 


Auto-Lite makes the mosz¢ start- 
ing, lighting and ignition systems 
in the world, because it makes 


them dependable. 


Make sure the next car you buy 


is Auto-Lite equipped. 


DETROIT SALES OFFICE 
1507 KRESGEBLDG, 


Willys Light Division of Electric Auto-Lite Corporation; [fanufacturers of Electric Light and Power Plants for Farms, etc. 
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though he were going to kiss it like French- 
men or Spaniards in romances. 

Pleasurably embarrassed, Miss Meeker 
brought out: “‘I’d like to hear some more 
about it—some other time. Good night.” 

Arrived in her room, Miss Meeker looked 
at herself for a long time in the glass. Then 
_ earefully locking the door she opened the 
lowest drawer of her high dresser, and pro- 
duced the Spanish shawl, the high comb, 
the mantilla. She took off her prim correct 
net, coiled her hair high on her head, 
crowned it with the Spanish comb, draped 
over all the mantilla. Standing before the 
glass she arranged and rearranged the shawl, 
so that when she stood with one hand on 
her hip, in an attitude defiant and yet co- 
quettish, the fringe fell just to the hem of 
her skirt. Last of all she put on the 
littlered high-heeled shoes. Dreamy-eyed, 
Miss Meeker went to the desk, took out 
a fresh sheet of paper, and after many 
nibblings at the end of the penholder she 
wrote: 


Oh, for a thrilling voice to say: 
“You sail for haunted lands to-day.” 


Had Mr. Warburton that morning pur- 
sued further his researches into the per- 
sonal belongings and hidden character of 
Miss Alice Meeker he would have found in 
the locked upper right-hand drawer of her 
desk the proof that she habitually wrote 
poetry. 

mI 

“T'S like a piece I was reading in one of 

the magazines about this military-spy 
work they do over in Europe,’’ said Sop- 
worth Smith in his most persuasive tone. 
“Your spy don’t bring you in any dope 
that means anything right off the reel. He 
brings you a little piece of information that 
don’t mean anything at all—by itself. But 
you patch it together with another little 
fact—and bing! You’ve got one big juicy 
revelation that you can use. Ain’t that 
the principle?”’ 

“That’s the idea,” said Mr. Charles 
Warburton, turning those large dark eyes 
of his upon the third man of the group, 
known to ‘the fringes of Wall Street, and 
sometimes to the police, as Ira J. Swift. 
He sat back in the corner—a small, neatly 
dressed, insignificant-looking individual 
with the expression of one not wholly per- 
suaded. As for Sopworth Smith, he was 
large, puffy, pasty. Iron-gray hair, close 
cropped, fringed the barren ridge of his 
bald head. His eyes were frog’s eyes— 
bright, prominent, but expressionless. His 
mouth, by contrast, was wide, humorous, 
and when he smiled, attractive. As for 
Mr. Charles Warburton, he was as Miss 
Meeker knew him, except that those large 
dark eyes of his held now a shrewd glint, 
and his expression, so calmly mysterious, 
had sharpened. It was as though you had 
seen a turtle dove and upon looking again 
had realized that it was a hawk. 

Sopworth Smith touched the electric but- 
ton at the edge of the table; a waiter ap- 
peared at the door. “Three more beers,” 
he announced, raising languidly his own 
empty glass. This was the back room of 
a Columbus Avenue saloon conveniently 
placed with relation to the bar. While they 
awaited the beers there was stillness, ex- 
cept when Mr. Swift scratched a match for 
his extinguished cigar. When the waiter 
had come and gone Warburton rose and 
locked the door. Sopworth Smith refreshed 
himself with a draught which emptied 
his glass, and took up his monologue just 
where he left it off. 

“Tt wasn’t much of a fact at first,’”’ he 
said, “but I got it myself. That night, as I 
told you, at the Wissagusett Inn, up the 
river. There I was dining with a lady 
friend, just ending up a joy-ride. And in 
comes Carlton W. Bruce, of Bruce & Son. 
- Struck me as funny. It wasn’t the kind of 
place you expect Bruce to go to. He talks 
a minute to the head waiter, and goes out. 
I excuse myself and sweeten the head 
waiter with a ten. Yes, it’s Bruce. And 
he’s to dine with two other gentlemen in 
the private dining room which is on the 
passage leading to the garage. The head 
waiter don’t know who they are. I go back 
and tell lady friend I’ve got to look after 
the car. I loaf round the garage entrance 
until I see the waiter coming. Then I man- 
age to pass just as he opens the door. 
There’s Bruce, sitting at one side of the 
table. Across from him, just as plain as if 
I’d taken his photograph, is L. W. John- 
stone, of the Paterson Internal Turbine 
Company. There’s another man in the 
room. I can’t see anything of him, before 


_ the garage and see who came out. 
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the waiter closes the door, but his feet and 
legs. He’s sitting back, evidently just 
listening. But he’s wearing a pair of gray 
spats with black binding all round the 
edges. 

“Now I ask you,” said Sopworth Smith, 
suddenly shifting the conversation, ‘‘how 
often do you see a pair of gray spats with 
black binding? Gray—common as dirt. 
But black binding?” 

Mr. Swift, chewing his cigar, which had 
gone out again, returned no answer except 
an inquiring stab of the eye. 

“And nothing further that night,’’ went 
on Sopworth Smith, as if in answer to this 
unspoken inquiry. ‘‘ When I tried the pas- 
sage again the head waiter informed me 
that it was closed for the evening. Some- 
body inside there had raised my ante, I 
guess. Just so. I didn’t dare hang round 
Some 
waiter just sticky with Bruce sweetening 
would have tipped me off to them. I’d 
taken enough risk already. I finished my 
coffee with lady friend and motored back 
to town. 

“But before I went to bed—just in case 
he should oversleep—I flashed a general 
alarm to Charles here for a pair of gray 
spats with black binding in_ internal- 
turbine circles. Those same circles are 
narrow. There’s only one or two places to 
look. Charles spots those spats next morn- 
ing, steering the dogs of Lucien D. Crowe, 
of the Crowe Internal Turbine Company, 
into his New York branch office. Proof 
was pretty complete.” 

“Well?” said Mr. Swift, shifting his 
cigar again. His expression might have 
indicated that he saw the point, but was 
waiting for his interlocutor to state it for 
himself. 

“Well. Crowe coming on from Cleveland 
for the first time in two years—a pair of 
singular and unique gaiters like Crowe’s 
conferring in a rear room away off in the 
country with Johnstone of Paterson Tur- 
bines—the only other factor in the internal- 
turbine situation that’s worth a damn— 
and Carlton W. Bruce who finances things; 
wouldn’t that suggest to your nostrils the 
sweet haunting scent of a merger? I 
hustled round educating myself on internal 
turbines. The Crowe company has most of 
the patents. They’re a close corporation— 
stock practically all in the family. You 
couldn’t buy a block of it once in ten years. 
The Paterson company makes a kind of 
imitation. It won’t stack for a minute. 
But they’ve got the salesmanship. They 
cinched the Allies for big contracts at the 
very start. And Paterson Turbines is on 
the market. This war’s going on for Lord 
knows how long. Bruce & Son are banking 
on that. Europe’s got to come to us for 
internal turbines. The Crowe company 
and the Paterson company will have all the 
internal turbines there are. What is more 
natural and reasonable than a merger, with 
Bruce & Son financing the whole show? 
And here’s the point of my remarks— 
whether it stays the Paterson company or 
whether it’s a new company, what’s going 
to happen to Paterson stock, now hanging 
sullenly at about 26? Say, what happened 
to International Mercantile Marine? Way 
up!” Sopworth Smith waved toward the 
ceiling a gross hand. 

“ And I pieced together some other little 
facts,’ he went on. ‘‘Rather, Charles here 
and I did. F’r instance—somebody’d been 
gumshoeing round buying up Paterson 
Turbine at private sale, so’s not to disturb 
the market. And that somebody went up 
a trail leading straight into the gilded 
offices of Bruce & Son. And there you are.” 

He paused. His air showed that it was 
time for the silent Mr. Swift to express him- 
self. He did. Removing the unlighted 
cigar from between his stubby teeth he re- 
marked: ‘‘If ——” 

“Tf what?” asked Sopworth Smith after 
a pause, to see whether the taciturn Mr. 
Swift were going to follow this conjunction 
with more explicit speech. 

“Tf jt don’t fall through,’ said Mr. 
Swift. ‘Because they’re flirting with a 
deal is no sign they’re going on with the 
deal.” 

“That’s it. That’s exactly it,” replied 
Sopworth Smith. ‘“ We know all we want to 
know except ‘if’ and ‘when.’ That ‘when’ 
ain’t so important after all, but it helps a 
lot, especially if we’re playing margins. 
But ‘if’ is what we’ve got to know. Sup- 
pose I tell you that I expected to know 
positively and absolutely and from inside 
Bruce & Son—within twenty-four hours, 
too? Suppose we’ve got a pipe line that 
will give us the one tiny fact we want—just 
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the one little fact which means nothing by 
itself, but with the other facts i 

“What’s your pipe line?” suddenly in- 
terrupted Mr. Swift. 

Here Warburton broke for the first time 
into the monologue of his partner. His 
tone was not exactly that in which, for a 
fortnight now, he had been addressing the 
fascinated Miss Meeker. The suggestion 
of a caress was gone from his voice; it rang 
steely. 

‘““Wouldn’t we be damned fools and then 
some,” he asked, “to split on that? We 
want out of you money—mazuma— 
dough—kale—shekels. Do you suppose 
we'd let anybody else in if we had the 
money to swing this game? I can raise 
four thousand and Soppy here can scare up 
six. What’s that in a game of this size? 
Chicken feed! Suppose we tell you in ad- 
vance what we know—is anything to pre- 
vent you from going out to-morrow morn- 
ing and buying Paterson Turbines on your 
own, and maybe spoiling it for our little 
game?” 

Mr. Swift removed his cigar again and 
his mouth set like a‘trap. Sopworth Smith, 
more tactful than his new partner, leaped 
into the breach. 

“What Charles means to say,” he put in, 
breaking out that engaging smile which so 
lightened his heavy face, “‘is that we're all 
business men talking things over together, 
and business ain’t done that way. We want 
your backing for all you can raise—a 
hundred thou’ ain’t too much; the more 
the better. We put in all we’ve got. And 
we split thirty-three and a third apiece. 
Your investment will be chicken feed 
beside Sopworth Smith’s fat hand 
made a greedy clutch at the air. 

“You're guarded all right,’ said Mr. 
Swift. ““But how about me? How do I 
know this ain’t some fairy tale?” 

“Because,” said Sopworth Smith, “the 
day you put in your money we put in ours— 
my six thousand, Charles’ four. You know 
us. Is it likely we’d be coughing up so 
much as that—all we have—to color a little 
fairy tale? If we played alone we could 
win on a piker’s scale. We want to win big. 
That’s where you come in.” 

Mr. Swift took the leisure for another 
attempt to light his cigar before he spoke 
again. 

“When did you say you’d know—to- 
morrow?” he asked. 

The fat form of Sopworth Smith relaxed 
against the back of his chair; and War- 
burton in spite of himself gave one quick 
indrawn breath. 

At the end of half an hour spent in dis- 
cussing and completing certain plans in 
connection with the strictly business side 
of their enterprise Mr. Swift abruptly rose 
and as abruptly withdrew. 

“Tt’s understood,” he said. ‘‘You say 
you'll plant the touch-off to-morrow morn- 
ing and expect to know by night. Phone 
me in the morning if it looks good. I want 
to get ready.” 

“Sure, I'll phone first thing,”’ said War- 
burton. 

As Swift withdrew he rose, locked the 
door, and turned to face his partner, who 
was regarding him with a smile of roguish 
amusement. 

“She’s ripe, all right?’’ inquired Sop- 
worth Smith. 

“Sure she is,”’ replied Mr. Warburton a 
little sullenly; and then: ‘“‘Next time you 
put me to tap a pipe line, for the love of 
Mike give me an easy one. I’ve qualified 
to write movie scenarios these last two 
weeks.” 

““You’re the bold boy adventurer of the 
Spanish Main, ain’t you?” inquired Sop- 
worth Smith. 

“T’m a Central American revolutionist 
and gun runner—always in a good cause— 
get that,” replied Warburton; and now a 
faint smile illuminated his poetic counte- 
nance. 

“T’m also a big-game hunter and a whirl 
at exploring Labrador and the Amazon. 
It’s kept me busy reading up in the public 
library,” he added with another flash of 
resentment. 

“And I suppose our brown-eyed boy 
with the raven hair has got little Hortense 
the beautiful stenographer going?” in- 
quired Sopworth Smith, flashing another 
roguish smile. 

Like many men who make their living 
and have their being on the borderland be- 
tween respectability and outright crime, 
Sopworth Smith possessed a perverted 
sense of humor. His operations figured in 
his mind as gigantic and rich practical 
jokes rather than as roads to fortune. 
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“Yes, I suppose so,”’ replied Warburton. 
His expression grew sullen again. “‘ Kind of 


- a shame,”’ he said. 


“Well,” said Sopworth Smith, “if you 
feel you wrong Hortense, the beautiful 
stenographer, there’s no law to prevent you 
from splitting with her when the touch-off 
comes. Twenty thou’ or so ought to con- 
sole her maiden conscience—even if she 
loses her job. And when this deal comes 
off you can spare twenty thousand simo- 
leons and then some.” 

Warburton returned no answer; 
Smith prodded him again. 

“You’re the woman expert of this com- 
bination,” he said; ‘‘I do the thinking part. 
Ira Swift puts up the kale, and you charm 
and win the female heart by the power of 
the human voice and eye. That’s why I let 
you in—fully—when I figured that this 
confidential librarian was the real pipe line 
into Bruce & Son. As a woman expert 
you’re a better judge than I. But are you 
dead sure that the bridge between your 
little romance and the touch-off is convine- 
ing enough?” 

“Tl wouldn’t be for a man,” replied War- 
burton, “but with a woman—I haven't 
done any raw work yet. I let her tell 
me she worked for Bruce & Son. When 
she said that I pulled a kind of a start and 
changed my manner. She’s no talker, but 
of course her curiosity was up. It was two 
days before she asked me why I acted so 
about her firm. Then I let her work it out 
of me. I spun at the start a fairy tale 
about a Count of Mendoza y Ulistae who 
died in my arms; you remember—I bor- 
rowed this ring for that. The count died 
of fever in the tropic swamps after I kid- 
naped him from prison. I was rescued on 
the coast by an American banana tramp. 
But his friend and my friend, the British 
soldier of fortune, Captain Sir Henry 
Verne-Travis, is still in jail incommunicado. 
The cruel dictator won’t shoot him because 
he hopes to get from him the secret of the 
lost copper mines. But I have sworn that 
I’ll free him.” 

Warburton ran down here. It was plain 
that he scarcely loved his art. 

‘‘ Machine’s rested—second reel!” smiled 
Sopworth Smith. 

“And Bruce & Son have been flirting 
with a proposal to back a revolution,” said 
Warburton. ‘‘They’re after the copper 
mines, copper being valuable in these war 
times. They’re combined with certain 
interests in the Middle West. The deal, if 
it’s on at all, is concealed under the appear- 
ance of another big deal. Everybody has 
to move carefully because the State Depart- 
ment is a bear just now on foreign com- 
plications. Nobody dreams the Middle 
Western people have any interest in 
Central America or copper.” Here he 
paused again. “Maybe you don’t think 
this took a lot of brain work,”’ he said. 

“Tet the boy Griffiths proceed,” said 
Sopworth Smith, smiling humorously. 

“T didn’t point out the inference right 
away,” said Warburton; “I just gave her 
time to think it over. Then gradually I let 
it come out that if the revolution came off 
I’d offer my sword, of course. And if it 
didn’t, I let her know, I was committed to 
go down myself and try to pull it off with a 
few faithful followers, as I did the rescue of 
the count. I got it into her mind that I'd 
probably die in the attempt—one of those 
forlorn-hope propositions. Then I let that 
sizzle. Of course this is all mixed up with 
taking her to dinner in the Hotel of the 
Two Americas, where the Spigotty bunch 
holds out, and spinning fairy tales that I'd 
cooked up during the day about the people 
who passed. That and other stuff.” 

“Yes,” said Sopworth Smith, looking 
genially roguish; “other stuff. Well, if I 
saw it in a movie I’d go out saying, ‘How 
credulous is the dear public.’ But I sup- 
pose it’s different with a woman, especially 
when it’s put to her by a dark-eyed laddie 
with the raven locks—along with other 
stuff.” 

Warburton stirred uneasily in his chair 
and a flush underran his pale countenance. 

“Cut out that line of talk!’’ he said 
somewhat savagely. 

Even in those who live by indecencies 
certain decencies linger. Warburton, mas- 
ter of devious and conscienceless ways with 
women, still disliked to appear to play the 
coxcomb. 

“Last Friday night, as I told you, she 
opened up. She’s a still party, and when 
she talks it means something. She asked 
if those Middle Western people were the 
Crowes of Cleveland. I said I didn’t know. 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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THE HONOR 
OF THE 
“ACEO HAMM Yas 


Weed Chains for Motor Cars! 
Anchor Chains for Ships! 
Chains for Railroads! 


Devices that make travel safe 
on land and sea, that can be 
absolutely depended upon to pro- 
tect human life, are typical of the 
nature and quality of Acco products. 


The workers who make up the 
Acco family know they are doing 


‘more than making commodities 


merely to be sold. 


They know that it is their work 
that holds millions of motor cars 
and trucks to slippery roads. 


It is their work which enables 
mighty ships to ride safely at anchor, 
whether in harbor or helpless on a 
lee shore. 


It is their work which makes 
possible the safe operation of 
thousands of railroad trains. 


This gives the work of the Acco 
family honorable and distinctive 
responsibility which is reflected in 


every link of every Acco product— 
“From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to 
Ships’ Anchor Chain.” 


In the Acco family loyalty to the 
work itself is rated above everything. 


This is true of every worker 
whether the job is directing all of 
the numerous plants, or operating 


a 2,000,000 pound tester, or a 


typewriter. 


The honor of the Acco family is 
in the hands of each member of it, 
even to the youngest worker. 


These are the reasons why It Is 
possible to say not only that “Every 
Weed is Guaranteed” but that 
every link in every chain made by 
the American Chain Company will 
hold for the purpose intended. 


The big ACCO Line includes chains for every purpose—from Plumbers’ 
Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain—all Styles, Sizes and Finishes. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 


U.S.A. 


In Canada- Dominion Chain Co.. Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE : GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL , NEW YORK CITY 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES : BOSTON, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA , PITTSBURGH, PORTLAND,ORE.,SAN FRANCISCO 


LARGEST CHAIN MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD yah 
saa All Styles, Sizes and Finishes et 
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(Continued from Page 63) 

Next night I told her I’d followed that clew 
and thought it was—pretty sure it was. 
And she said she thought there were some 
Eastern people in it. She pulled back after 
that—seemed to see for a minute just what 
she was doing. I think we came as near 
falling down on our faces then as at any 
time. I pulled back too—never mentioned 
the proposition again until last night. Then 
I let it out that some of our comrades had 
got disgusted with waiting for a revolution 
and had chartered a boat at New Orleans to 
make the attempt. They had telegraphed 
me to come along. I couldn’t desert them. 
If they insisted on going I had to go—to my 
death against a white wall probably. The 
only way to prevent them from going—she 
suggested that herself—was to be able to 
promise them that the revolution was 
going through. Just before I left her last 
night came the snapper; that’s why I 
phoned you to go ahead and do business 
with Ira Swift. She said she might be able 
to tell me whether whatever Bruce & Son 
were arranging with Crowe and_ the 
Eastern people was a go or a flivver. Isaid 
no, I couldn’t let her do so much for me. 
That was the best play.” 

“Yes,” said Sopworth Smith, very 
heavy and serious now, “‘I suppose it was. 
You know.” 

“But to-night,” said Warburton, “‘acci- 
dent barred, I’m going to yield gracefully. 
She’ll start in the morning primed to find 
out.” 

“Only one question,” said Sopworth 
Smith: “Can she?” 

“T’m ready to bet my four thousand 
with you, even, that she can,” said War- 
burton, “‘now she’s on the right track. 
There'll be little things round that office— 
in her position—that will tip it off abso- 
lutely. Maybe not first off. Maybe not 
by to-morrow night. But in a day or 
so. She’sstill. She watches. I’llsee her in 
the morning and make sure she’s steady.” 

“« After that,” concluded Sopworth Smith, 
“get me on the wire—me, not Ira Swift— 
as soon as the Lord lets you. In case you 
make the touch-off to-morrow night a day’s 
none too much for Ira to get everything 
ready.” 

“T wish this job were over,”’ said War- 
burton. 

“And you drinking champagne instead 
of beer,” supplied Sopworth Smith. 

““Yes,” replied Warburton; but his tone 
suggested that he did not mean what his 
partner meant. 

Iv 

“TITTLE moonflower,’’ said Charles 

Warburton, bending low over the 
hand of Alice Meeker; ‘‘little moonflower, 
it is not for myself that I thank you. I 
matter little. It is on behalf of a very 
gallant English gentleman and of an op- 
pressed people.” 

They stood now in the dimly lighted 
third-story hallway of the boarding house, 
after a long evening in the parlor. “Little 
moonflower” was the private particular 
name he had been using to her for a week 
now. It was, he said, because she resem- 
bled the moonflower of the tropic jungle, so 
delicate in coloring, so frail, so mysterious. 
This was part of that other stuff to which 
Sopworth Smith had referred. 

Miss Meeker gently disengaged her hand, 
which he had retained too long. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” was all she said; 
but her expression and voice, as these 
words dropped from her lips, held all the 
cadences of a love song. 

“Good night,” he said softly, and turned 
away; but as she laid her hand on her door- 
knob he called again: ‘Little moon- 
flower!” 

“Yes!” she managed to bring out, for 
the blood was beating in her throat. 

He stood in shadow by his own door; she 
could feel his eyes, though she could not 
see them. 

“There are some things of which a man 
may not speak—a man of honor—before he 
goes to battle. When the battle is done 
Good night, little moonflower.” 

His door opened, closed, he was gone. 
Miss Meeker stood immobile for 2 moment 
before, with a kind of jerk in her move- 
ment, she opened her own door. 

With the door locked she did not as 
usual turn on the electric lights. Groping 
her way to the couch under her window she 
sat for a long time looking out on to Madi- 
son Avenue, bathed in moonlight. That 
was what he meant all the time! How 
could she ever have doubted? How deli- 
eately he had put it! ‘When the battle is 
done’’—she closed her eyes and let ecstatic 
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visions float vaguely through her mind. 
She and Warburton drifting down an en- 
chanted river in the tropics under the 
moonflowers—his deep, thrilling, caressing 
voice calling her his own little moonflower. 
She and Warburton the Liberator enter- 
tained in the palace of the rightful Presidente, 
with the guitars strumming outside and 
glimpses of old lace and mantillas and tiny 
hands in the mysterious shadows of the bal- 
conies. And Colonel Sir Henry Verne- 
Travis—they two entertained at the country 
seat of the Verne-Travises in England, with 
all his highborn family graciously thanking 
Charles and her. And long rambles through 
enchanted Spain, and 

Nevertheless while Alice Meeker the 
moonflower, the slave of romance, indulged 
her vague visions another Alice Meeker was 





meditating. The still small voice of the per- 


fect secretary, trained for ten years in the 
ethics of silence, broke now and then into 
these meditations. Once, indeed, it grew so 
insistent that the two Alice Meekers argued 
for a moment. 

“Tt isn’t being done,’’ said the perfect 
secretary. ‘‘And you’ve done it already— 
when you told him that Bruce & Son were 
in negotiation with the Crowes.” 

“But,” said the romanticist, ‘‘it won’t 
hurt the firm the least little bit. It’s a very 
unusual situation. It won’t hurt the firm 
at all, and it may save a life—his life.” 

And when Alice Meeker the moonflower 
mentioned his life Alice Meeker the busi- 
ness woman faded away as though exor- 
cised—faded away in a vision of a tropic 
river. 

Yet when, brought to reality by the chill 
of the midnight air, Miss Meeker went to 
bed she failed for the first time in many 
years to say her prayers. 

She did not sleep for hours; and as she 
lay awake the perfect secretary, now re- 
duced to her proper place in the scheme of 
things, helped her to review the past and to 
plan the morrow. For several days her fine 
feminine senses had been perceiving about 
the office that atmosphere which always 
preceded a big deal. Bruce Senior, whose 
office hours in regular times ran as steadily 
as a clock, left and reappeared irregularly. 
From blandly businesslike he became a 
little brusque and irritable. He talked 
cryptic messages over the telephone. Once, 
a week before, as she entered his room re- 
sponsive to the bell she had found him 
telephoning. ‘‘Those Crowes are like all 
Cleveland people,”’ he was saying. Then he 
had caught sight of her, had seemed an- 
noyed, had explained that his ringing was 
a mistake, had waited with the receiver at 
his ear until she left the room. 

That was how she knew, and had been 


able to tell Charles—not Mr. Warburton | 


now, but forever Charles—that Bruce & 
Son were doing business with the Crowes. 
She had heard Mr. Neill say But 
even at this stage of the game she refused 
to entertain a mental picture of Mr. Neill, 
with his dog’s eyes looking wistfully at her 
when they passed in a corridor, with his 
occasional hints that he wanted to go to 
the theater—Mr. Neill sunken in mere 
bookkeeping and figures; and a widower! 
She put him impatiently out of her mind, 
faithful dog’s eyes and all. 

Finally, only yesterday, Bruce Senior 
had given her the carbon of a letter, typed 
by Carson, his fishlike man secretary, for his 
very private file which was locked in the 
safe with the other archives of the firm. 
Bruce Senior had curious ways in some re- 
spects. Often, instead of telephoning in 
eryptics concerning supremely important 
things or of seeing people personally, he put 
them in a letter—but in a manner as cryptic 
as that of his conversations over the pri- 
vate Wall Street exchange telephone. These 
letters he dispatched by messenger— 
usually Carson himself. Then, doubtless by 
way of memorandum, he had the copy 
put away in his private file. When she 
returned to her own room she had glanced 
down at the sheet of flimsy paper, and the 
cryptic reference which could mean only 
“Crowe” jumped out at her. She had 
filed it away without glancing at it again. 
Why, she did not perfectly understand at 
the time. Now she knew. She had been 
waiting for Charles to say, ‘When the 
battle is done.” 

Here Alice Meeker the perfect secretary 
eame for a moment to full life. 

“So that was your price?”’ she inquired 
sarcastically, coldly. 

“‘Oh, dry up!” replied curtly, unroman- 
tically, the romantic part of Alice Meeker. 

That letter, she felt sure, would furnish 
the key to everything. To-morrow—no, 
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Like Nut Bubbles 


Yet It’s Whole Wheat Puffed 


There lies the fascination of Puffed Wheat. 


The grains are light and airy—puffed to eight times normal size. 
They almost melt away. : 

An hour of fearful heat has given them a taste like toasted nuts. 

Yet they are whole wheat. Every 
food cell is exploded so digestion is 
easy and complete. 

They supply whole-wheat nutri- 
tion as no other food can do. In 
lesser ways of cooking, the outer 
wheat coats pass largely undigested. 





Dozens of 


Delights 


The three Puffed Grains with their 
different flavors offer dozens of de- 
lights. 





They are not for breakfast only. 
Every home finds countless uses for 
these nut-like, flimsy grains. 


Remember These Three 


Puffed Wheat in milk is the ut- 
most in a food. With every food 
cell broken it is easy to digest. 

For luncheons, suppers. and at 
bedtime there is nothing to compare 
with this dish. 





Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs mixed 
with fruit adds a delicious blend. It 
adds what a light and dainty crust 
adds to shortcake or to pie. 

Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs, crisped 
and lightly buttered, become a food 
confection. 

Have a dish ready when the chil- 
dren come from school. They will 
eat them like peanuts or popcorn. 
And they take the place of foods less 
healthful, less easy to digest. 





Millions of children are 
joying Puffed Grains, but not half of 
them get enough. 


now en- 





Every home should keep all three 
Puffed Grains on hand. 


Puffed Puffed Corn 
Wheat Rice Puffs 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


To Make Royal Pancakes 


a nut-like taste. 












Our food experts have worked for You can make the 


years to make an ideal pancake mix- finest pancakes ever tasted with 

ture. Now it is reaady— Puffed Rice Pancake 

with Puffed Rice Flour * Flour. Add just milk 

mixed in it. The ground or water, for the flour 

Puffed Rice makes the ase is self-raising. Order a 
° ee aes 

pancakes fluffy and gives package now. 
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These carefully selected golden nug- 
gets, roasted whole and salted exactly 
> right, have the flavor that every appe- 
tite craves. Always irresistible. 
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“THE NATIONAL SALTED PEANUT” 





make a dainty confection for any occasion. They are not only 
delicious to eat, but wholesome too, and easily digested. In the 
glass jar they are guaranteed to be fresh and crisp if the 
lid is on tight, regardless of how long they have been on 
the dealer’s shelves or in your possession. 


Sold everywhere in familiar 5c glassine bags with 
THE RED PENNANT.” Do not accept peanuts 
offered in any other bag—they are not PENNANTS. 


= 10-oz. jar, 50c; 6-oz. jar, 35c; Glassine bag, 5c. 
Peanut ; 
Reg-U.S 


Wy Pat. Off. 


(In the Eastern Section) 


To Dealers—If you are unable to obtain PLANTERS PENNANT PEA- 
NUTS write to us at once, giving name and address of your job- 
ber and we will advise you how to obtain them promptly. 


PLANTERS NUT & CHOCOLATE COMPANY 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Suffolk, Va. 
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already to-day—she would look. It must 
be favorable—she could entertain no other 
thought. Then he would go away, with 
the angels guarding him. There would be 
letters—ah, he must write such letters— 
from camp and field; then some day the 
news that a revolution had succeeded; 
then—‘‘when the battle is done.’”’ Lapped 
on a tropic river under the moonflowers she 
fell asleep. 

Miss Meeker waking by habit at her 
regular hour found herself fixed in her re- 
solve. As usual she appeared for breakfast 
at half past eight. Sometimes Mr. War- 
burton came to breakfast before she left; 
generally he did not. He seemed to have a 
tendency, which for Miss Meeker was part 
of his romantic charm, toward late hours. 
But this morning, just as she was finish- 


ing her second cup of coffee, he appeared . 


between the bead portiéres at the door- 
way, sending over her whole being a warm 
wave. Back of him—oh, horrors!—was old 
Mrs. Updegraff. There would be no real 
conversation that morning. 

Nor was there. Mr. Warburton spoke 
pleasantly of the weather and of the news 
from the Western Front, with Mrs. Upde- 
graff continually breaking in. Miss Meeker 
rose to go; Mr. Warburton rose also; they 
looked squarely into each other’s eyes. 
Miss Meeker gave a slight assenting nod; 
it was the only signal she could flash him, 
but he understood. A light of gratitude 
crossed his features, and with one hand he 
made a little outward graceful gesture, in- 
finitely caressing. At the bead portiéres 
she looked back. His dark haunting eyes 
were upon her. His lips curled in a slow 
smile which seemed to say: ‘‘When the 
battle is done.” 

As she left the house Mr. Warburton 
strolled casually to the front window and 
watched her go down the street. Then 
without finishing his breakfast he hurried 
upstairs to the third floor. 

Miss Meeker had almost reached the 
entrance to the Subway before the world of 
everyday reality flowed back into her con- 
sciousness, bringing with it memory of an 
engagement. After office hours that day 
she was to go to the dressmaker for a short 
last fitting. She stopped by the Subway 
entrance, considering. On this day of all 
days she did not want to bother with dress- 
makers. To use the office telephone for 
private business was not exactly against 
the rules, but at least against the traditions 
of Bruce & Son. She had better telephone 
now. Though she usually appeared at the 
office, with the rest of the force, at half 
past nine, it never really mattered; Bruce 
& Son themselves never came until ten. 
She glanced over at the corner drug store; it 
was crowded. The simplest thing was to 
return to the boarding house. To fail in an 
engagement was against the whole habit of 
Miss Meeker. 

So she hurried back, opened the front 
door with her own key, and scurried to that 
recess back of the stairs where stood the 
house telephone. There was an extension 
instrument up in the back hall of the third 
floor. That extension was the nuisance 
of telephoning from this boarding house. 
People were always on the line when you 
wanted to use it. Miss Meeker as she put 
the receiver to her ear vaguely wondered 
if it might be free. No—as usual. A 
quick metallic girl’s voice was saying: 
“Which Mr. Smith?” 

There was a pause, during which Miss 
Meeker was about to hang up the receiver. 
But the answer came first; and the voice 
arrested her, as it always had. Warburton 
was speaking. She recognized that voice 
before she took in what he was saying: 
“The boss.”? A pause, then low, and as 


_ though his mouth were tight up to the 


receiver: ‘‘Sopworth.”’ 

By all rules of her personal ethics Miss 
Meeker should at this point have hung up 
the receiver. The pleasure of hearing that 


| | voice, bathing her as ever in a warm glow, 


was the thing which held her. Then another 
voice, rather throaty, answered. “‘ Yes?” 

“This is Charles,” said Warburton. His 
voice was different, somehow, as he asked: 
“The boss?” 

“Yes. Shoot.” 

“The package is ready to deliver. 
can go ahead.” 

The voice at the other end gave a 
throaty chuckle. 

‘Hortense the beautiful stenographer all 
ready to come through?” 

“Cut that out over the telephone. Yes, 
it’s all right so far. Probably know abso- 
ee sure by the time I told you yester- 

ay.” 
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“Then get down here quick—Ira and I 
may want you by the time the market 
opens.” 

“Why? To-morrow 

“‘Careful about the phone yourself. Get 
down here”’—at this point the voice gave 
one of its throaty chuckles—‘‘you dark- 
eyed rogue with the ladies. We’ve got some 
preliminaries.” 

“All right. Good-by.”’ 

“*Good-by.”’ 


” 





Miss Meeker, frozen, held the receiver 
to her ear for a moment after a metallic 
click informed her that the extension had 
been hung up. Then with a start she her- 
self hung up and fairly ran through the 
front door and into the street. Ata frantic 
pace she went back over that same -route 
to the Subway which she had trodden so 
happily but a quarter of an hour before. 
In that quarter of an hour her face had 
aged by years. ‘‘Hortense the beautiful 
stenographer’’—he had talked to another 
man about their love. And the other man 
was mocking! ‘‘ You dark-eyed rogue with 
the ladies.”” Then that reference to the 
market, and those other references in the 
same low tones and cryptic phrases she 
heard about the office of Bruce & Son when 
a deal was afoot. Why —— 

At this moment Alice Meeker the perfect 
secretary came to the fore and took com- 
mand. Word by word she reviewed this 
telephone conversation, matched it with 
the events of the past fortnight at home and 
in the office. And just as she put her foot 
on the top step of the Subway stairs the 
final and most terribly convincing fact of 
all struck her consciousness, so that she 
staggered and a man stranger caught her 
elbow to keep her from falling. She 
thanked him with lips that scarcely moved. 
It was that little recall to reality, she felt 
afterward, which kept her from fainting 
on the spot. 

“Mr. Smith—Sopworth’”—why, Sop- 
worth Smith! On the confidential list 
where the firm catalogued the shady char- 
acters of the fringes of Wall Street she had 
noticed often that peculiar name. Some- 
how she was on a Subway train now, 
wedged tight in standing humanity, clinging 
toastrap. She was grateful for that. When- 
ever one of those black surges overtook 
her she could dig her finger tips into the 
strap. But before she reached the Wall 
Street station she understood everything. 

As Miss Meeker seeking sanctuary hur- 
ried down the corridor which led to her own 
room in the offices of Bruce & Son she en- 
countered face to face none other than Mr. 
Neill. She saw his dog’s eyes as they 
rested on her face change from merely ap- 
pealing and devoted to gravely concerned. 
Of all persons in that moment she least 
wanted to see Mr. Neill. When ten minutes 
later he entered her office and stood before 
her desk she felt that a just heaven was 
sparing her nothing. 

“T didn’t know but you’d like ——” 
began Mr. Neill. 

“No, thankyou,’ responded Miss Meeker 
dully. 

But he did not go away; he still regarded 
her with his look of concern. 

“Unhappy?” he asked. 

In her present situation Miss Meeker 
should have tossed off a light laugh and 
protested that she was never less unhappy 
in her life. It was what she wanted to do; 
and it was precisely what she could not do. 
For the moment it seemed to her that the 
sober, honest, grizzled face of Mr. Neill, 
looking on her with an expression of deep 
concern, was the only true thing in a false 
world, in which she was the thing most 
false. 

And her lips said, against her will: 
ery.” 

“Can I help?” 

Miss Meeker only shook her head slowly, 
gravely. Her hand went up; she made a 
little quick outward gesture. He under- 
stood, as always. He backed to the door, 
his eyes still on her; he disappeared. 

It was, fortunately, a quiet day for Miss 
Meeker. All that morning she received no 
summons to the private office of Bruce 
Senior. She made pretense of working on 
her revised card catalogue; but for whole 
minutes she sat, a card poised in her hand, 
staring at the glass door. Sometimes she 
flushed red; sometimes she bit her lips as 
though to keep back the tears. Luncheon 
time came. ’ Usually at half past twelve 
she went out, locking her door behind her. 
To-day at that appointed hour she merely 
locked the door from within. Then she 

(Concluded on Page 69) 
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PATENTED PROCESS 


DEHYDRATED 
Fruits and Vegetables 






Extra Delicious—More Economical 


ERE are foods with the high recommendation 

of all factors in home cooking—flavor, whole- 
someness, economy, variety, convenience. They are the 
choicest fruits and vegetables from Oregon’s orchards 
and gardens and are prepared for you by a new and 
patented process: King’s Dehydration. 

King’s Dehydration is the reducing of weight from 
pounds to ounces by removing the water ov/y from ripe, 
luscious fruits and newly gathered vegetables. None of 
the qualities of the fresh products is sacrificed. Color, 
flavor and nourishing elements are retained in their 
original fullness. 


Ripened by Nature 


The fruits are ripened on the tree or bush—not in 


Te 
DEHYDRATED 
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Sse 7 
SW 7 


Eastern Office: First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 


Try King’s Now 


storage or while being shipped. The vegetables are 
gathered at the 77g/¢ time for table use. Thus King’s 
attains the utmost in flavor and quality. Because of 
the scientific processes used, these foods retain all of 
their original wholesomeness. Nothing is changed but 
the size and shape. And these return to approximately 
normal when placed in clear, cold water. 


The economy of King’s is also an outstanding fea- 
ture. You buy no water. Neither does the price include 
handling, shipping and storage costs on water. There 
is no under-ripe or over-ripe stock to discard; no peel- 
ings to throw away. And the dry contents of a King’s 
carton will keep indefinitely if cared for as directed 
on the package. 


King’s Food Products Company 
4§ Fourth Street, Portland, Oregon 


Dehydration Plants at: Salem and The Dalles, Oregon 


KING’S FOOD PRODUCTS CO., 45 Fourth St., Portland, Oregon. 
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(ines 
SOUP 
VEGETABLES, 


An assortment of King’s 
on your pantry shelves 
assures a pleasing vari- 
ety to your menus and 
the keen enjoyment of 
fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles at any meal. Ask 
your grocer for King’s 
Dehydrated Fruits and 
Vegetables. If you do 
not find them easily, 


Mi? Za send the coupon for trial 
2 Y. WP assortment. 
~ 


< Please send me full-size, trial packages of King’s Dehydrated products indicated, 
The Story of King’s Dehydration" and the New King’s recipe book. I enclose 


—————cents, 

—— Apples—30c per carton (2 large pies ———Soup Vegetables—10c per carton (Suf- 
or 6 large portions of sauce). ficient for 6 or 8 plates of soup). 
_Loganberries—35c per carton (5 por- ——-Spinach—30c per carton (Six to eight 





generous portions). 

__Squash—25c per carton (A vegetable 
for six people or 4 pies). 
Stringless Beans—35c per carton (3 


tions. Splendid for pies). 
__—Peaches—35c per carton (From seven 

to ten dishes). 

Prunes—50c per carton (Fifteen por- 


tions). pints when ready to serve). 
Name st peees = ok Pe = 
Street >» aheg- exe City and State 





Grocer’s Name ee >: __ His Address 
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MABEL NORMAND 
“T never knew that a 

shampoo could be so 
delightful until I used 
WATKINS MULSIFIED 
Cocoanut Om SHam- 
Poo.” 
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ALICE BRADY 

“T consider WATKINS 
MutsrrieD Cocoanut 
Ox, SHAMPOO an ideal 
shampoo. It can be used 
withsuch little effortand 
keeps my hair in won- 
derful condition.” 
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NORMA TALMADGE 
“You may use my testimonial 
to the value of WATKINS MULsI- 
FIED Cocoanut Ort SHAMPOO.” 
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BLANCHE SWEET 
““T am pleased to in-|B 
dorse Watkins Mutst- | 
rieD Cocoanut Om|g 
SHAMPOO for shampoo- 
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ROPER shampooing is what makes your hair 
beautiful. It brings out all the real life, lustre, natural 
wave and color and makes it soft, fresh and luxuriant. 
Your hair simply needs frequent and regular washing to keep 
it beautiful, but it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary soap. 
The free alkali, in ordinary soaps, soon dries the scalp, makes 
the hair brittle and ruins it. This is why leading motion picture 
stars, theatrical people and discriminating women use 
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MAE MURRAY 

‘““Shampooing with 
WATKINS MULSIFIED 
Cocoanut O1t SHAM- 
Poo always keeps my 
hair looking its best.”” 
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MAY ALLISON 

“Of all shampoos I 
have everused WATKINS 
MULSIFIED COCOANUT 
Ort SHAmMpoOo is by far 
the superior.” 











This clear, pure, and entirely grease- 
less product, cannot possibly injure, 
and does not dry the scalp or make 
the hair brittle, no matter how often . 
you use it. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will 
cleanse the hair and scalp thoroughly. 
Simply moisten the hair with water 
and rubitin. It makes an abundance 
of rich, creamy lather, which rinses 
out easily, removing every particle of 


LILLIAN WALKER 

“Tt keeps my hair 
looking its best, and is 
easy to use.” 
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dust, dirt, dandruff and excess oil. 
The hair dries quickly and evenly, 
and has the appearance of being much 
thicker and heavier than it is. It 
leaves the scalp soft and the hair fine 
and silky, bright, fresh-looking and 
fluffy, wavy and easy to manage. 

You can get WATKINS Mutsi- 
FIED CocoANut OIL SHAMPOO at any 
drug store. A 4-ounce bottle should 
last for months. 


Splendid for Children 
THER. L.WATKINS CO.,Cleveland,Ohio 
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ETHEL CLAYTON 
“Tlike Watkins Mut- 
SIFIED CocoANuT Orn 
SHAMPOO because it 
leaves my hair so soft 
and lustrous and easy to 
manage.” 
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PAULINE FREDERICK 

““Not only is the use of 
Warkins MULSIFIED 
Cocoanut Ort SHAM- 
Poo beneficial to one’s 
scalp and hair but the 
refreshing and stimulat- 
ing after effects are 
delightful and indescrib- 


? 


MARION DAVIES 
“Warkins MULSIFIED Cocoa- 
Nut Orr SHAMPOO is the kind of 
a hair shampoo one has hoped 
to find. 1 like it.” 











| a hundred pieces. 


| (Concluded from Page 66) 

| opened the vault, took out Bruce Senior’s 

| private confidential file, inspected the top- 
most sheet of all. It was a carbon copy of 

| a letter addressed to the firm’s lawyers. 


“Go ahead,” it read; ‘‘we want the pa- 
pers at once. See the attorneys for the 
black bird from the Great Lakes and the 
people from over the river and find exactly 
how they want it put. They have their 
instructions. Then see me. Let me im- 
ae upon you again that this thing must 

e got on paper as soon as possible. 
“Yours as ever.” 


turned to her desk. For five minutes she 
sat dull-eyed, her brows knit in thought. 
Then she swung outward the shelf which 
held her typewriter, arranged a sheet of 
plain paper over a carbon and a sheet of 
copying flimsy. With long pauses here and 
there between words she wrote: 


“L. W. JOHNSTONE, 
“Paterson Internal Turbine Co., 
“Paterson, N. J. Personal 
“Dear Mr. Johnstone: Vm sorry too. 
Those black birds from the West never did 
see this thing in the right way. Perhaps 
we can do business later, but we must let 
the matter rest for the present. We might 
get together next week and talk things over. 
Please let me know if this is convenient. 
“Yours very truly, 
“C.W. B.—J. C.” 


Having finished this very creditable imi- 
tation of the literary style which Bruce 
Senior employed in his business letters Miss 
Meeker tweaked the finished product out 
of the machine. The fair copy she tore into 
After a minute of con- 
sideration, during which she swept the 
office with her eyes, she opened her some- 


| what worn hand bag, found a hole in the 


lining, enlarged it a trifle with her fingers, 
and stuffed in the last scrap of paper. On 
an afterthought she crumpled the carbon 


| into a little black ball and packed that also 


| bosom of her dress. 


into this hiding place. But the flimsy copy 
she folded carefully and thrust into the 
She restored to the 


| private file the flimsy of the genuine Bruce 
| letter. Then for five minutes she indulged 
|| in the luxury of quiet tears. 


Better controlled after that, she washed 


| her face at her own private basin, applied 


|| door. 


powder, finally unlocked and opened the 
For the rest of that afternoon, 


|| which happened, like the morning, to be 
|| quiet, the office force passing down the 


corridor merely saw Miss Meeker quietly 


‘| running over file cards. 





Mr. Neill passed twice; both times he 
slowed down in his walk and regarded her 
with that same quiet concern. She did not 
look up. 

At five o’clock she left the office and took 
the Subway uptown; but she did not at 
once go home. From Fifth Avenue to the 
river she ranged the streets until nearly 
seven; then with a pace now reluctant, 
now hurried, she approached the boarding 
house. She glanced into the dining room. 
He was not there as yet. She found a seat 
in the hall and waited. 

Presently she saw him cross the landing 
‘above, and contrived to meet him on the 
stairs. His dark eyes fixed themselves 
upon her; his sad tender smile played over 
his lips. 

“Little moonflower!”’ he said. 

; Miss Meeker somehow controlled her 
ace. 

“T want to see you alone,” she said; and 
she managed to say it with no betrayal in 
her voice. ‘‘Perhaps the hall 2 

His dark eyes searching her he bowed, 
let her precede him. In the space between 
their rooms they stood alone. 





Miss Meeker relocked the vault and re-~ 


THE SATURDAY 


“T’m sorry,” she began, with a feeling 
that she had never said anything less sin- 
cere in her life. “‘I think this explains it.” 
She reached into her bag, to which, just 
before she entered the house, she had trans- 
ferred the sheet of flimsy. “It’s a copy 
of Mr. Bruce’s letter in—in that matter 
of revolution. I must have it back,’ she 
added. His fingers shook slightly when he 
took it from her hand. Once as he read it 
slowly he caught his breath, then recovered 
himself. He read it again. 

“T must have it back,’’ repeated Miss 
Meeker. 

As if in a daze he handed it over. Then 
he seemed to realize the necessity of keep- 
ing up the impersonation. 

“Well, little moonflower, I must venture 
alone,’’ he said. 

But his tone was flat. Miss Meeker felt 
herself losing all control. Nevertheless she 
repeated her hypocrisy. 

“T’m very sorry. I—I think I won’t 
come to dinner to-night—a headache.” 

She turned to her own door. He made 
no attempt to stop her. He was looking 
down, tracing a pattern with one toe. She 
heard him enter his own room; heard him 
a moment later return to the hall, go down 
the stairs. In the half light she tore up the 
flimsy and stuffed it into the lining of her 
bag. Then she threw herself face down on 
the bed. is 


R. NEILL’S self-imposed rule against 
personal relations in the office had 
flown to the winds. The next morning at 
half past ten he put down his pen with a 
little gesture as of complete surrender, went 
to Miss Meeker’s door, knocked, entered. 
She regarded him gravely across the desk. 

“Better?’’ asked Mr. Neill. 

“A little.” 

They spoke for a few seconds with their 
eyes alone. 

“Want to go to see The Hard Case 
Tuesday night?”’ he asked. 

Miss Meeker cast down her eyes. 

“Want to go?”’ he repeated. 

“1 don’t know—that it’s right—for me 
to go—until I tell you everything,” said 
Miss Meeker. 

“You never need to tell me anything— 
you are enough,” said Mr. Neill. 

He had come round the desk by now; he 
stood at her side. Slowly, then with in- 
creasing speed she rose, held out both her 
hands. As he reached out to take them she 
faded against his breast. 


That morning—it was the day before 
the phenomenal historic jump of Paterson 
Turbine—Bruce & Son, their collective 
good humor entirely restored, sat in the 
private office and talked not on business 
but on the new place at Garden City. 

In a small and dingy office not a stone’s 
throw away Mr. Sopworth Smith, unsmil- 
ing now, was using all his vocabulary to 
express his disgust with all forms of life, 
and especially that lowest form, Mr. 
Charles Warburton. Sopworth Smith did 
not know, was never to know that he owed 
the collapse of his scheme to Mr. War- 
burton’s carelessness about choosing tele- 
phones. It was merely that he must take 
it out on someone, and Mr. Warburton was 
nearest at hand. 

In a larger but equally dingy office over 
by the river Mr. Ira J. Swift had chewed 
up three unlighted cigars as he wondered 
who had double-crossed him. 

And just two partitions away from Mr. 
Bruce, Mr. Neill, who abominated above 
all things personal relations in the office, 
was smoothing back, with fingers that had 
yearned for many a year, the chestnut hair 
of Alice Meeker. You never lay down a 
rule for yourself but that life steps up 
sometime and calls you. 
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A guarantee of 
responsibility to you 


Nees many things you buy carry their own 
evidence of quality — but in selecting luggage 
you must go deeper than surface values. 


The greatest part of luggage value lies inside 
where you cannot see it. This is so true that many 
a dealer himself cannot always tell what a piece of 
luggage is actually worth, or how it will wear 
judging only by its appearance. 


Both you and he must depend upon the honest 
purpose of the manufacturer. And it is this honest 
purpose that makes the Belber name so well worth 
finding. This means dollar for dollar value in the 
luggage you buy. 


The dealer who is interested in giving you this 
value has a wonderful selection of fine Bags, Suit 
Cases, Kit Bags, Wardrobe ‘Trunks, Steamer and 
Dress Trunks, all bearing the Belber name. 


This House of Belber is built on the bedrock of 
responsibility to the luggage user. Nearly thirty 
years old— she /argest makers of fine luggage in the 
world—and growing faster today than ever. 


The choice of sty/ is yours—the Belber name 
guarantees the gua/ity. 










For complete description of No. 524 
illustrated above write for Booklet D. 
If a Wardrobe Trunk interests you 
ask for Booklet C. 


THE BELBER TRUNK AND’*BAG COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Sales Offices and Factories: Philadelphia, New York, Woodbury, N. J. 













Chicago, Oshkosh, Wis., Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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slightly belled at the in- 
step, for the past fifteen 
years. It always seems 
fresh and new, but it is 
apparently the same 
suit. That is because 
Hoover realized years 
ago how much time a 
man loses fiddling with 
clothes. Forthwith he 
left with his tailor a 
permanent order for one 
of those blue suits and 
for equally standard 
dress and dinner clothes. 
He laid similar orders 
with shirt maker and 
shoe dealer; just so, he 
standardized under- 
clothes and accessories. 
During this roving 
period he kept rooms in 
Shanghai, New York, 
Melbourne and San 
Francisco. In each of 
these he installed a set 
of his standardized 
clothes. Thereafter, 
whenever he arrived, all 
travel stained from 
steamer or Pullman, a 
fresh outfit of clothing 
was awaiting him. So 
he abated a nuisance 
which bothers every 
man who has outgrown 
his youthful vanities. 

In 1908 he left the old 
firm and went on his 
own. It is well to re- 
view here two typical 
Hoover jobs, both of 
which he began when he 
had that connection. I 
pick them from many, 
as the ones which his 
associates in the city 
seem most to admire. In 1905 or there- 
abouts he turned his attention to the 
tailings of the old Australian lead-and- 
silver mines. Accumulated in great dumps 
during a quarter of a century these tailings 
contained valuable quantities of the two 
metals. But, to speak untechnically, they 
were tied up, strangled, with zine. 

Hoover maintained that the metal was 
there in paying quantities and that some 
method could be found to extract it. All 
Australia maintained that every method had 
been tried. Hoover nevertheless kept faith 
in his idea. On the strength of his reputa- 
tion he raised a company to buy the largest 
of these dumps. For three years his chem- 
ists and technicians experimented; for three 
years he held stockholders inline. Finally, 
between Hoover and his chemists, they 
solved the problem completely. That refuse 
became immediately and immensely valu- 
able. The discovery put new life into a 
whole worked-out district of Australia; it 
remade the Broken Hill diggings. 


Adventures in Burma 


So, many years ago, he was attracted by 
a certain situation in Burma. On the fringe 
of a hill, and in the bottom of the river 
which bordered it, were old Chinese work- 
ings which had dealt with lead and silver 
outcroppings. How anciently the Chinese 
worked these mines no one knows. They 
must have been abandoned as finished some 
fifty or seventy-five years ago. Hoover, 
looking into the geology of the proposi- 
tion, made up his mind that these outcrop- 
pings meant a very large and rich ore body 
somewhere in that hill. Again he found his 
company, held it in line. There were in- 
numerable troubles, they tell me in the 
City. Stockholders and directors had little 
faith. For a time, too, he was held to a sys- 
tem of exploration that did not agree with 
his own best judgment. Finally his ideas 
prevailed. The company had spent great 
sums without return when, somewhere 
about 1912, Hoover’s exploration showed 
that he hed been perfectly right. Under 
that hill was a submerged mountain of lead 
ore so rich that part of it was practically 
pure lead and silver. It lay awkwardly; to 
get out the ore they must drive a long tun- 
nel. That was completed in 1914. To-day 
this particular company is called by some 
the soundest mining proposition in the 
City; and certain men who fought Hoover’s 
method of development tooth and nail are 
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HOOVER AS AN EXECUTIVE 


(Continued from Page 5) 





Mr. Hoover at Dinner in Paris With a Group of French Government Officials 


richer by it—much richer—than Hoover 
will ever be in his life. These are only sam- 
ple operations among fifty others, full of 
obvious romance or of that more hidden 
romance that there is in large-scale busi- 
ness. 

Yet though this life of his was romantic, 
though he has witnessed or lived more man 
stories than Kipling ever wrote, Hoover, to 
encounter him casually, was as unromantic 
a figure as one would meet ina day’s march. 
A rather tall, rather lean American, betray- 
ing his origin in the remotest part of the 
English-speaking world not only by his 
accent but by his air of confident friendli- 
ness; walking when alone with head bent 
forward and hat pulled over his eyes as 
though in deep thought; saying little when 
on the job and that little in a rather soft, 
indrawn voice—but likable, always some- 
how likable. He had none of those trim- 
mings of character which, the novelists 
would have us believe, go with the roman- 
tic and adventurous life. He was neither 
the swashbuckler nor the caveman. His ex- 
istence, when a stay in civilization per- 
mitted, was as regular as the clock. He is 
not in the least interested in eating, drink- 
ing or any other pleasure of the senses. His 
extreme dissipation, when he lets down, is 
a few mild cigars. 

Still less does he care about most ordinary 
forms of amusement. In college, I remem- 
ber, I once came upon Red Wilson giving 
him a dancing lesson so that he might do his 
part at a senior ball. Apparently he let this 
accomplishment rust after he left college. 
A roving friend of his, visiting London a 
year or so before the war, was curious to 
see a London concert hall. He mentioned 
this to Hoover; they visited the Empire 
together. ‘‘I suppose this is the first time 
I have been in a London theater for five or 
six years,” remarked Hoover. Even in col- 
lege he never played any game—he took 
out his athletics in managing our cham- 
pionship 1894 football team. He rather 
likes good paintings, and has a pretty, nat- 
ural taste in architecture. Now and then 
he takes a hand at bridge. 

If I should stop here I should leave the 
picture a little inhuman—whereas Hoover 
is really one of the most human persons in 
the world. If he does not care for these 
ordinary recreations it is because he is ab- 
sorbed in a greater recreation—that of 
watching the whole human drama. He has 
always been tremendously interested in all 
men from lords to coolies; and beyond 


that, in the human game as played in Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa and the two Americas. 

He showed this side of him long before 
the world in general knew him, by his 
capacity for friendships—the crown, I 
think, of character. In all corners of the 
world he had not only acquaintances but 
real friends. Dinner conversation, running 
from merely humorous to gravely wise, 
formed always his chief recreation. For 
conventional society as such he did not 
care at all. 

The fashionable world of London, which 
he might have entered, certainly would have 
entered had he been the average American 
living abroad, did not exist for Hoover. His 
friends were of a wide variety with perhaps 
only two common factors—character and 
intelligence. 


Hoover as American as Baseball 


Those who have merely done business 
with him think of him usually as a friendly 
and kindly but rather silent person, going 
to the heart of the matter when he does 
speak but forming his sentences slowly and 
as though with difficulty. That, I believe, 
is because he is thinking so intently as to 
make language a bother. At these dinner 
symposiums he is a different person. He 
may sit silent for half an hour, listening, 
laughing with that low chuckling laugh of 
his at the humorous passages. Then some- 
thing will stir recollection or observation 
and he will begin to talk. Though he is by 
no means a conversational monopolist he is 
at best not in rapid interchange of talk, but 
in monologue. For pure narrative, either 
serious or humorous, I have never known 
his superior. It is all the more effective be- 
cause told so simply. Or the spirit may 
move him to speak on the infinite compli- 
cations of this world. ‘‘When Stevenson 
talked,”’ said someone who sat under him, 
“the air seemed full of flaming swords.” 
wie Hoover talks the air seems full of 
ight. 

The last two or three years before the 
war rather put a period to Hoover’s roving 
life. In the mining world he had grown per- 
force from first mate to captain. 

By now he was displaying his supreme 
talent—the organizing faculty. He had the 
art of taking complex forces and turning 
them into a working practical force. Called 
in at first as specialist for sick properties, 
he began to take up properties that were 
not paying and bring them to profit. 
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This era of his life 
led him inevitably from 
precious metals to base 
metals, since that de- 
partment of the game 
goes always by narrow 
margins. He was an 
especially large factor 
in zine. In 1914 he was 
in process of organizing 
the reduction of that 
stubborn metal on a 
world scale, introducing 
combinations and econ- 
omies of advantage to 
all concerned except 
perhaps the Germans, 
who held at the time 
almost a monopoly in 
the higher stages of re- 
finement. On how 
many boards of direc- 
tors he sat, to how many 
companies he was tech- 
nical adviser, probably 
he himself does not 
know. The interests 
they represented ranged 
from Cape Colony at 
the south to Alaska at | 
the north; from Austra- 
lia, Straits Settlement | 
and Borneo at the east | 
to the Mother Lode of | 
California at the west; 
they were intertwined | 
with the financial inter- | 
ests of every nation that 
entered this.war. 

During these last 
years of his old life he 
completed his education 
for the job with which 
fate was to endow him 
overnight. He had al- | 
ways been interested as _ 
an observer in inter- | 
national politics; in that web of plot and 
counterplot for financial advantage and 
personal power which covered Europe just 
before the explosion. Now though he has 
lived much abroad Hoover never became 
in the slightest degree expatriate. In his | 
ways, equally in his habits of mind, he re- | 
mained as American as the flag, baseball | 
or corn on the cob. 

Whenever he could squeeze in a vaca- 
tion he went home. Early in his career he 
was elected a trustee of Stanford Univer- 
sity. Wherever he was he always managed | 
to get to California for the annual meeting. | 
Most of his work, Practical Mining, a 
standard treatise in the schools, was deliv- 
ered in the form of lectures to the Stanford | 
mining and geology classes. Palo Alto was | 
for him home, London only a stopping | 
place. So he regarded the European game | 
as an outsider, from the viewpoint of a 
modern American tempered with the wis- 
dom of a scientific man. He tolerated it; 
he saw some of its good points and some of | 
the excuses for its bad ones. He saw also 
its close selfishness and its adherence here | 
and there to ridiculous outworn sanctions. | 
No diplomat whom we ever sent abroad | 
ever knew Europe with its currents and 
cross currents as Hoover did—partly be- 
cause no diplomat ever went through so 
wide a range of experience or came so close 
to the big practical affairs for which the 
trappings of courts and chancelleries ex- | 
ist; and partly because of the machinery | 
for grasping big things, for reducing them | 
to their essentials, which Hoover has on 
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his inside. 

As he approached the forties the game 
palled upon him a little. More and more 
his own country was calling. More and 
more, they say also, was he growing tired 
of a job which dealt with money, not di- | 
rectly with humanity. On his last visit to | 
America before the war he talked over his | 
future with a friend. ‘‘I want to come! 
home,”’ he said; ‘‘I want to get into our | 
own game—and not for money. I’m tired \ 
of fooling with that.” 

His associates in London tell me that 7 
during this period he would have found it * 
hard to let go. He had been in business a | 
builder, not a juggler of profits. He had 
been much more interested in making the 
thing go than in gathering the rewards. In 
spite of the range of interests he repre- 
sented, in spite of the fortunes he had made 
for others, he himself was not very rich, 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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THIS music-roll is my interpretation. It was recorded 
My E| by me for the Duo-Art and I hereby authorize its use 
ih * tary x F with that instrument. 
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The Authorized Medium of the Great Pianists 





i sre F1E illustration at the top of 
V5) C 2 this page reproduces in part 
BEA Gq] the label on a Duo-Art music- 
WES \ YE roll. The statement this label 
Sx Wj] contains is signed by Josef 
aw" 4) Hofmann and chronicles anew 
and revolutionary development in musical art. 
The statement is without qualification. 
“My interpretation” embraces the talent and 
genius in pianism, for which Josef Hofmann 
is world-famous. It means that this roll, 
when played uponthe Duo-Art Pianola, repro- 
duces Hofmann at the pianoforte—reproduces 
his technique, his rhythms, his dynamics, his 
pedaling, and as he has stated elsewhere in a 
published letter, his “very personality with all 
that implies.” 


The World’s Greatest Pianists 


Hormann has made many such Duo-Art 
music-rolls. Every owner of a Duo-Art Pia- 
nola has access to these rolls—access to the 
magnificent piano-playing of one of the great- 
est pianists that ever lived. What such a 
privilege means in enjoyment for the music- 
lover, in education for the music-student, is 
beyond computation. 

And when is added the further fact that 


ooo 


every musician whose picture is shown on this 
page and scores of others as well have also 
made music-rolls for the Duo-Art, some 
conception of the sensational value, to music 
and the world, of this great new invention 
can be formed. 


The Piano of Today 


Tue Duo-Art Pianola offers more to the 
music-lover than any instrument ever before 
created. It offers him the satisfaction of own- 
ing the finest Grand or Upright Piano that 
the market provides—a Steinway, a Steck, a 
Wheelock, a Stroud or famous Weber. 

It offers him in its Pianola action, a means 
of playing the piano himself which will enable 
him toartistically express his ownideasin music. 

It offers him the inestimable privilege of 
bringing the greatest pianists in the world 
to his own home and fireside and there hear- 
ing them play whenever he desires. 

And, as if this were not enough, the Duo- 
Art will play for him music of a lighter 
character as well—popular songs with words 
printed on the rolls, and wonderful dance 
pieces with all the sparkle and rhythm that 
distinguishes the playing of the famous dance 
pianists who make the rolls. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK CITY 


[LONDON - PARIS = 


“Makers of the famous Phonograph 
—the Aeolian-Vocalion 


Mapripv - MELBOURNE 


Foremost Manufacturers of Musica: 
Instruments in the World 
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C Waar in your estimation, is the thing to look for first in a 


THE LIGHTER SI? ; ; 
TERS OU motor car? Comfort? Looks? A superb mechanism capable of 


118-Inch Wheelbase 


Five Passenger Touring responding to your every whim? Then consider the Westcott! 

Two Passenger Roadster’ sus : : : ‘c Peay iC : 

Three Pagsenvent Gaume Distinction of appearance it certainly has. The “‘belt line’’ design | 
Csralatseet with its two-tone color plan is new and good. The car is fitted | 

Fi re P 5S S d ° . . ° ° 

a Geta a out with every imaginable device that will add to the ease of 

CHE eG Eee both driver and passenger. And these outward qualities are built 

Beyen Passenger Taneine upon definite zzward goodness! No inspection or trial ride will 

Five Passenger Touring ever disclose one-half of Westcott’s quality—for more than half 


Seven Passenger 


Tamanna Redan of the real value is hidden away where it is mever seen, It is only 


the man who has /ved with a Westcott for a year — or two — or 
three—that can appreciate how much genuine service and satisfac- 
tion are bound up in that phrase, “’The Car with a Longer Life.” 


THE WESTCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S.A. 





The Lighter Six Roadster 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
Had he dropped everything else he might 
still have made a comfortable income from 
his fees as consulting expert. But that he 
‘could do satisfactorily only in London, 
| mining center for the world. 

And all this time, mind, only two classes 
‘of people had ever heard of Hoover—the 
mining fraternity and that enterprising, 
wide-wandering body, the alumni of the 
Californian universities. When the war 
broke, when the American newspapers 
‘were full of the adventures of our tourist 
| refugees, a paragraph appeared saying that 
one H. C. Hoover, a mining man in Lon- 
don, was advancing gold to stranded Amer- 
icans. The public heard a little more 
jabout him when Dr. Walter Hines Page, 
‘our Ambassador, insisted that Hoover 
should take charge of getting our one hun- 
dred thousand stranded tourists out of 
‘Europe. In three days Hoover had an 
organization running. In a month it went 
‘so smoothly, the Americans were being 
moved with so little fuss and discomfort 
that Hoover was able to return to his own 
‘pressing affairs. The state of his mining 
companies, spread all over the world, with 
roots and ramifications in every belligerent 
country, was simply fantastic. 


A Great Decision 


Fate gave him only about two weeks to 
/round up his affairs. As all the world must 
‘know by now, early in October the Ger- 
/mans permitted a Belgian delegation to 
| visit London and lay the desperate case of 
their country before the American Am- 
| bassador. Belgium was caught between the 
i upper and nether millstones. Now that 
| Antwerp had fallen the Germans held the 
| whole country. They had requisitioned all 
| the crops. They would feed Belgium, as 
| provided by The Hague Conference rules— 
| if England would lift the blockade, There 
| wasn’t the slightest chance that Britain 
} 


\ 


| would yield to this piece of blackmail. Only 
one hope remained: The Germans would 
| permit American charity supplies to enter 
| via Holland—if the Allies also would per- 
| mit. The work must be done and staffed 
| by Americans. 
With these Belgians came Millard Shaler, 

an American mining engineer who had 
! long worked in Belgium and in the Congo. 
| Before they reached London he had nomi- 
| nated Hoover for the job. Shaler always 
\| maintained that Hoover was the greatest 
| mining engineer in the world. 
| At the first conference he proposed this 
/ name to Doctor Page. According to his 
| own subsequent account the Ambassador 
!' answered: ‘‘He is the man I have in mind; 
|| the only American who knows Europe in- 
| timately enough and has ability enough.” 
| They put it up to Hoover. He listened, and 
| withheld his answer for two days while he 
| thought it over. His friends say that it 
| was a very hard decision. Letting go, in 
| that fantastic situation, would almost in- 
| evitably mean to lose whatever fortune he 
‘had accumulated and to begin life again 
of forty. Still more, his advisers say, was 
he worried lest he seem to be abandoning 
: his shareholders and directors. But there 
“were seven million people on the verge of 
starvation—he knew Europe well enough 
to have foreseen the Belgian situation a 
“month before it became acute, to realize 
that the committee was not stretching 
truth. He knew, further, the difficulty of 
Behe job; understood that one who under- 
took it could do nothing on the side. He 
! fought it out with himself, walking the 
' floor with his hands in his pockets, stopping 
' now and then to look out of the window— 
as he always does when that extraordinary 
ee machine of his is working on high 
| Speed. 
}| On the third morning when he appeared 

at breakfast he said simply to a friend who 

ay “T’m going to 





























Doctor Page has told me that when 
Hoover announced his decision at the 
embassy he added: ‘‘I guess I’ve got to let 
the fortune go to blazes.” 
He had a less peaceable session that day 
down in the City when he broke the news 
to the directors, presidents and managers 
of the principal companies of which he had 
been the pilot. Some of them took it hard, 
Maintaining that, as he was an American 
and not bound by nationality to enter the 
war or war work, he did them wrong; and 
‘every remark was an unconscious compli- 
ment for Hoover. 

‘The greatest practical mining tech- 
Nician in the world, and the ablest mining 
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financier,” said one of them. ‘‘We can’t 


carry on without him. Someone else might 
feed the Belgians. What does he know 
about provisions?” Said an Australian 
mournfully: “Not another mining man in 
the world is coo-ee to him.”” But Hoover 
was firm against compliments as against 
persuasion. ‘Gentlemen, I’ll advise with 
you in what time I have,” he said, “but 
I shall take no responsibility for anything 
but this Belgian job. Consider me as 
resigned.” 

Now I do not intend to. write here 
even a sketchy history of the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium. That history should 
not be written again until time opens the 
documents of the war and we know what 
was happening on the other side, among the 
intriguers of Europe. I shall only touch on 
a few general points. It was necessary for 
Hoover, unbacked by any force not his 
own, to open up the closed diplomatic 
channels and to get food into Belgium 
within two weeks. How he found supplies 
and cargo space bound up in War Office red 
tape; how when various towns were down 
to their last loaf he virtually stole the char- 
ters of three British ships; how when they 
were safe in Rotterdam harbor he con- 
fessed to Lloyd George what he had done; 
how that statesman responded: ‘I like 
your Yankee cheek, but if you had done 
this in any other cause I should have put 
you in jail’”—the story has many times 
been told. 

That is only a bit of froth on the surface 
of the work. From the moment when he 
accepted the chairmanship of the C. R. B., 
Hoover began forming his larger organi- 
zation. He had seven million people to feed 
for heaven knew how long. It was easily 
the biggest commissary job the world ever 
saw. Even the Russian Army was provid- 
ing at the time for less than five million. 
“The world’s greatest wholesale-grocery 
business,’’ Hoover jokingly called it after- 
ward. He knew nothing specifically about 
the grocery business; he set himself to 
darn. 

Before winter the commission had offices 
functioning in such remote parts of the 
world as Argentina and China. Hoover 
showed his shrewdness and his insight by 
the manner of his buying—always ahead of 
themarket. The comparative prices paid for 
wheat. by the warring governments and by 
the C. R. B. would make interesting read- 
ing. As Lord Curzon afterward pointed 
out, this was relief work on an unprece- 
dented scale, and relief work for the first 
time freed from inefficiency or corruption 
or both. The overhead charges of certain 
large charity organizations are sixty-five 
per cent. The overhead charges of the 
C. R. B. amounted to .7 of one per cent. It 
is true that it got for nothing the services 
of big mining men like Lucey, White, 
Hunsiker, Honnald, Richard Shaler and 
Poland, who would have drawn fancy sal- 
aries in a mere commercial proposition. 
But the business of the C. R. B. amounted 
to $12,000,000 a month before it had been 
in existence a year and a half, and rose to 
$20,000,000 a month by the last period of 
the war. Grant these men salaries running 
up to $100,000 a year, and you would still 
have had an’ overhead of only about one 
per cent. 

Let us consider Hoover the organizer, as 
shown in the C. R. B. 


A Case of Too Many Experts 


In the first place—and contrary. to a 
good deal of advice—he refused to over- 
stock himself with experts. When a man 
grows absorbed in his technic he loses his 
fluidity. In unexpected circumstances he 
acts by the book, not by his native genius. 
In the last analysis Germany lost the war 
by placing too much reliance upon experts. 
For heads of departments Hoover preferred 
all-round men of initiative and proved 
ability. 

The early heads of departments in the 
C. R. B. were mostly engineers. Hoover 
chose these men not merely because he 
knew them through professional associa- 
tion but because the engineers of the rov- 
ing international type best match up with 
this qualification. They have a sound 
background of practical education and 
they know best how to meet emergencies. 
“IT have no use for a man without some 
sense of adventure,’ said Hoover once. 
But he did not despise experts. He had 
them on his boards, so that when a prob- 
lem grew too technical for all-round minds 
they could give their advice. They tell me 
in the City that he followed much the same 
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plan with some most successful mining cor- 
porations to which he was head engineer 
or managing director. On their staff was 
always a set of consulting experts. 

He showed the mark of the great execu- 


tive in not refusing authority to his heads, 


of departments. Once he had established 
them, had looked over their work, had 
satisfied himself, he left the job to them, 
merely informing himself on their work 
from time to time, and refusing to fuss 
about small details. In some organizations 
I have known, the boss wants to make all 
the decisions. The complaint of the C. R. 
B. men, so far as they have a complaint, is 
that the chief left it all to them. ‘Make 
your own decision,” he telegraphed once, in 
effect, to a perplexed subordinate. ‘‘ You 
are on the ground. I’m not. You wouldn’t 
be there if you couldn’t run the job.” 

In this enterprise of good will, so sensibly 
and yet so thoroughly organized, ‘there 
grew up an extraordinary loyalty to Hoover. 
I talked last week with a man who en- 
tered the service of the C. R. B. in 1915, 
and who. has now gone to supervise baby 
feeding on the edge of the Bolshevist mess. 

“‘T was just out of law school,’’ he said. 
‘““T came over because I had to do something 
and my people wouldn’t let me enlist in the 
Foreign Legion. I reported at 3 London 
Wall. They took me in and introduced me 
to Hoover. He was sitting back of his 
desk, his hands on the arms of his chair, 
talking over some Belgian political row 
with three or four other men who stood 
informally about the room. He wasn’t 
dominating the discussion—everyone was 
in it. A secretary called him away to 
another room. Before he left he asked me, 
rather as though he was asking a favor, if 1 
would stay to luncheon.” 


Doing it for Hoover 


“The whole force had luncheon together 
in a big back room. Hoover sat at the head 
of the table. Some of the rest were cubs 
like me; some had already been holding 
down districts in Flanders; some, I found 
afterward, had been big men in mining. 
They joked round the table, and someone 
told a few stories of his troubles with the 
peasants. The chief seemed to enjoy all 
this as much as anyone, but he didn’t say 
much. Then someone brought up a matter 
of getting barges through the canals from 
Rotterdam. Now and then they’d refer 
to the chief; and when he spoke I could see 
somehow that it was the last word on the 
subject. But if he hadn’t sat at the head of 
the table and if they hadn’t addressed him 
as ‘Chief’ you wouldn’t have known him 
from anyone else in the party. 

‘‘When we pushed back our chairs he 
asked me to come into his office, and we 
had a little talk about my job. He told me 
that it was going to be hard, but he never 
expressed any doubt that I would get away 
with it. He paid special attention to my 
conduct in Belgium, explaining that I must 
avoid the slightest appearance of not being 
neutral, mustn’t get too thick with either 
the Germans or the Belgians, and must keep 
away from the front lines. Then his tele- 
phone rang and he said good-by without 
even wishing me luck. I suppose I’d rather 
expected to be patted on the back and told 
I was a gallant lad for crossing to help save 
Belgium. It didn’t happen. And I never 
saw Hoover again for a year and a half. 
And yet 

“‘T had a rather tough district. And the 
game got awfully on my nerves. Belgium 
was a graveyard; and living night and day 
with a German officer whom I didn’t like— 
it was slow torture. Politics broke out in 
my district. Now I realize that it was only 
human; but in the state of mind I was 
carrying round at the time it gave me an 
awful grouch. One day when I was sent up 
to Rotterdam I met an English Red Cross 
lady who asked me if I wasn’t glad to be 
doing all this for Belgium. I said: ‘Belgium, 
hell! I’m doing it for Hoover!’”’ 

This business of food control, of supply- 
ing a whole people through public agencies, 
was a new thing in the world. The Germans 
alone had envisaged it as a possibility of 
war. Hoover had not been on the job a 
month before he worked out some of its 
guiding principles. The Germans, with 
their characteristic insistence on heavy 
machinery, had made one great mistake— 
they had centralized everything. The 
agents who administered distribution in 
Saxony, say, or in Baden, were sent down 
from Berlin. Usually they were not natives 
of the district. They seldom had any sym- 
pathy with the people whose daily bread 
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If you knew your tires were 
deflated you would have 
them pumped up. The warn- 
ings of dealers and tire manu- 
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conscious that the prime 
reason for tire failure and 
high tire cost is lack of proper 
inflation. Yet, somehow, you 
and I and the other fellow 
let our tires go until they are 
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reality is long after they have 
needed it, and after the fabric 
is irreparably strained. 
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they issued; half the time they were 
densely ignorant of local conditions, prefer- 
ences and prejudices. The food question, 
as I have said, brings out the worst in 
human nature; and its control is a great 
strain on the tact of the controller. 

Long before this early German system 
proved a failure Hoover had seen its flaws 
and had avoided them. On a centralized 
local management he imposed a decentral- 
ized local control. He and his Americans 
had charge of purchasing, transportation, 
finance and diplomacy. Collaborating with 
the Belgian Comité Centrale they had in 
Brussels general control of distribution. In 
the commune or town, however, the food 
was issued to the consumers, the business 
details were directed, by the strongest local 
committee that could be selected. The 
American district commissioner in charge 
was only a kind of supervisor and a media- 
tor between the people and their con- 
querors. 

The Germans paid Hoover the tribute of 
imitation. When their first food control 
collapsed, through weight of too much ma- 
Sr: they decentralized on the Hoover 
plan. 

Before he left Europe to assume the 
Food Administration at home Mr. Hoover 
drew up a report on the whole subject of 
civilian provisioning and European food 
supply which has since become the food 
controller’s Bible. 


Making the Impossible Possible 


Hoover has said and his assistants have 
often repeated that the organization of the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium to pur- 
chase, transport and distribute food was 
not such a terrible job—for engineers. 
“Food is only one thing after all,’ they 
say. ‘‘A big engineering contract involves 
machinery, timber, railroad building, hous- 
ing, commissary—a hundred things. The 
C. R. B. was essentially simple, where such 
a job is complex. It was big, yes; but when 
you get a thing like that started you 
can multiply indefinitely without much 
trouble.” 

What really tested Hoover’s powers were 
two questions clear outside that of organi- 
zation. First, the thing had to be financed. 
To feed on charity seven million people— 
when Northern France came in, ten mil- 
lion—that could not continue year after 
year. Nor should it continue. Belgium, 
now under temporary eclipse, must find 
some method of payment by all who pos- 
sessed resources. In the curious, tangled, 


| unprecedented situation that looked to 


some impossible. It was up to Hoover to 


| make it possible—and he did. Again and 
| again he was driven into a corner; again 


and again that fertile, far-seeing mind of iis 
glimpsed a way out. Once he had the 
problem solved. But the solution involved 
German underwriting or German guaran- 
ties. He met the Comité Centrale in Brus- 
sels and put his solution up to them. There 
were a few moments of silence; then rose 
Ernest Solvay, the ‘“‘grand old man of 
Belgium.” 


A Master Financier 


Quivering with age and emotion he 
said: ‘‘We thank you Americans for what 
you have done and are doing, but we will 
die of starvation to the last child rather 
than eat by the favor of Germany.” 

Blocked there, Hoover devised, through 
negotiations too complex for description 
here, a plan for realizing outside of the 
country on Belgian values. That sounds 
rather simple. 

As a matter of fact they say in London 
that few financial operations of our time 
have involved so much difficulty, have re- 
quired so much skill. 

More difficult than all else, however, 
were the diplomatic negotiations. After 
watching him work for a few weeks Doctor 
Page, though nominally the regular diplo- 
matic channel, had turned the diplomatic 
dealings of the C. R. B. over to Hoover. 
Doctor Page had enough to attend to as it 
was; the strain of his work in London was 
what killed that fine, loyal, able American 
gentleman. Whitlock in Belgium, too, 
knew the man and gave him his head. 

In both Germany and the Entente coun- 
tries were powerful military, naval and 
diplomatic cliques wholly unfavorable to 
this job. The military caste of Germany 
wanted the Belgians to suffer until they 
became sensible and, following the manifest 


| destiny which Germany had laid down for 


them, accepted Teutonism and helped out 
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with the war. The British Navy was fanati- 
eal over the blockade. One school of Brit- | 


ish naval opinion held that the C. R. B. 
was merely a breach in the blockade; it 


maintained in the face of proofs and prom- | 


ises to the contrary that much of the Bel- 
gian food was leaking into Germany. In 


military circles all over the Entente coun- | 
tries was a body of military opinion either | 


hostile or suspicious. These warriors held 
that, if American supplies stopped, the 
Germans would in the end feed Belgium 


from their own supply. Hoover, the best | 


judge, knew that they were wrong. Finally | 


the C. R. B. was not without its trouble in 
the United States. A proposition doing $12,- 
000,000 of business a month offers a temp- 
tation to interested persons who like power. 
More than once the C. R. B. was almost 
wrecked on the rocks of human selfishness. 

In the successive crises brought up by 
this troubled situation Hoover showed a 
power of negotiation greater than even his 
old associates knew he possessed. They 
should have known; it was the same power 
that in business enabled him to see ob- 
stacles and the remedy for obstacles three 
jumps ahead of the minds he encountered. 
He was always shooting from London 
across the mine-strewn channel to German 
Great Headquarters, to Brussels, to Paris, 
to meet some situation that seemed in- 
soluble; he was always returning after a 
week or so, weary with travel and with 


thinking, but with the solution in his | 


pocket. 


One of these crises, perhaps the most | 


serious, occurred in 1916. The German 
Army had issued its famous order evacuat- 
ing the women from Lille to work in the 


fields. Now during the war the Allied press | 
frequently got off on the wrong foot when | 


it treated of enemy atrocities, playing up 
some imaginary or half-imaginary cruelty 


when the cold truth would have served | 


better. In this case the more sensational 


— 


London and Paris newspapers declared | 


that the women were being taken away as 
mistresses for German Officers. 
not true in primary intention, however 
many cases of the sort may have occurred 
in the process of the deportations. The 
Germans simply herded out the women 
of Lille on an hour’s notice, with no regard 
for age, fitness or state of health, and put 
them to work in the fields for Germany. 


The Scene With the General 


When the Entente newspapers reached 
the old gang at Great General Headquar- 
ters they were touched to fury. For some 
time their resentment toward the C. R. B. 
and their backers had been growing. With 
the logic of their kind the German General 
Staff took it all out onthe C. R. B. It must 
leave. They themselves would attend to 
the Belgians. Our men in Brussels fought 
it out with them, using the stock argument 
that if Belgium approached starvation the 
people would rise in one grand riot and 
embarrass the German lines of communica- 
tion. 


“No, they won’t,’’ said the general of the!’ 


old school with whom they talked. ‘‘Be- 
fore that time comes we will concentrate 
them behind barbed wire with our Terri- 
torials on guard. They’ll come out of there 
dead or sensible.’”” Hoover rushed from 
London to Great Headquarters. And the 
rest I have from a man who accompanied 
him thither. 

He was referred to an eminent German 
soldier who had a great deal to do with the 
execution of Edith Cavell. At first coldly, 
then with considerable hot emotion, he told 
Hoover that the C. R. B. must get out. 
Our men were not neutral anyway. They 
had always been a set of Entente spies. 


Hoover presented the arguments he had’ 


used before. They never moved the gen- 
eral. It appeared later that he had just 
received news of his son’s death at the 
front, and was in a superemotional state. 
Growing more and more heated he gave 
his opinion of the Entente lies about Lille. 
It was the same unfairness, he said, as they 
had shown against him in the Cavell case. 
“They made me out a butcher. The 
woman was a self-confessed British agent. 
eh else would you expect a soldier to 
(0) ? ” 

Suddenly Hoover, who had been listen- 
ing to all this in silence, spoke up with his 
cool, hesitant, low voice. 

“*General,’”’ he said, ‘‘has it occurred to 
you to think what will happen to your 
reputation if you shut our food out of the 
country? Don’t you realize that instead 

(Continued on Page 76) 





That was | 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
of figuring in French and English history 
as the man who killed one woman you will 
be remembered as the butcher of a whole 
people? The Entente authorities know who 
is really in charge of Belgium, and they 
will put the responsibility where it belongs.” 

Now, this was Hoover all over. What he 
said there was not a specious argument, 
invented to meet the emergency of the 
moment. It was true—there was exactly 
where the general would have figured in 
history. But it took Hoover to think things 
out to that logical conclusion during the 
few minutes while his man was blustering. 
The general blustered all the harder for a 
minute. Then his rage smoldered down. 

“Come to see me again to-morrow morn- 
ing,” he said after a minute. 

Hoover and the general held that inter- 
view alone. I for one do not know what 
happened. However, he returned to Lon- 
don with the privileges of the C. R. B. not 
only confirmed but strengthened. It is 
further to be noted that within a few days 
the women were sent back to Lille and 
that simultaneously the Entente press 
stopped all mention of deportations. 


Convincing Headquarters 


Another serious crisis happened during 
the Battle of Verdun. That, I shall always 
maintain, was the true turning point of the 
war. The addition of Northern France as a 
food district of the C. R. B. happened in 
1915, a year or so before. The French 
relation to the work was peculiar. The 
government would never admit the prin- 
ciple that they must feed the nationals held 
under German bondage. That was up to 
Germany. Secretly, however, they sent 
every month across the channel a check for 
12,500,000 franes made out simply to Her- 
bert C. Hoover and signed by a man who 
was neither a member nor a known agent 
of the government. Now came Verdun, 
when all France was at grips with extinc- 
tion. To embarrass the enemy in Northern 
France, to make the inhabitants an em- 
barrassment to him—that might turn the 
scale. A party at General Headquarters 
maintained that Germany would never 
dare starve Northern France outright. They 
might make the people suffer; but all 
France would have to suffer in this super- 
crisis. And they notified Hoover to this 
effect. 

Louis Chevrillon, himself an eminent 
mining engineer, was Hoover’s French 
agent. Together they visited headquarters, 
held conference with the greatest, coolest 
military mind, save only Foch’s, on the 
Entente side. With tears in his eyes—for he 
knew and loved the north—the general re- 
viewed the situation from the headquarters 
point of view. 

“General,” said Hoover, ‘‘I sometimes 
envy such a man as you.” 

“Why?” asked the general. 

‘Because you have only the Germans to 
fight. I have to fight both sides, and often 
the people I’m trying to help too.” 

Then in condensed form and from the 
depth of his knowledge about Northern 
France under German rule he showed the 
general just where he was wrong. He 
proved unanswerably why, in the larger 
scheme of the war, France could not afford 
to neglect its own captured people. From 
an hour’s interview he came away with the 
work of the C. R. B. in Northern France 
established and confirmed. 

Hoover always puzzled the old German 
crowd in control at Brussels. I do our 
late enemy but justice when I say ‘‘the old 
German crowd.” For working with the 
C. R. B. were certain Germans pulled out 
from private life who understood what we 
were doing and why, who sympathized, 
and who worked with devotion for Bel- 
gium’s people if not for her cause. It was 
different with the Odin worshipers of the 
old army school. One day when Hoover 
and some of his associates were discussing 
matters with a great Prussian general he 
said suddenly: ‘‘Mr. Hoover, answer me 
one question frankly. You Americans here 
have interested me. I find that you are not 
spies. Your accounts show that you are 
not making a pfennig of money. What is in 
it for you?” 

“Oh, call it just a whim,” replied Hoover. 

This dialogue leaked out. A few nights 
later a C. R. B. man heard a party of 
German Officers talking it over in a café. 

“Tt’s perfectly plain,” said one of them; 
“‘they’re working for commercial conces- 
Their Yankee Government is be- 
hind them, They hope when this war is over 
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to bring Belgium into the American sphere 
of business interests.” 

“That’s it!’ said the others solemnly. 

I have dwelt especially on the Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium. That is 
because the men who began with the C. R. 
B. and followed Hoover clear through the 
Food Administration and the American 
Relief Administration say that this first 
job was the greatest test of Hoover’s 
powers. First, it was pioneer work; later, 
he only applied what he learned in feeding 
Belgium. Second, he had nothing behind 
him, absolutely nothing, except his own 
abilities. Neutrals as we were, our Govern- 
ment could give only its blessing. Not one 
of the warring Powers except little impo- 
tent Belgium whole-heartedly approved 
the work. He was all on his own, whereas 
in his subsequent jobs he had behind him 
that Power which came gradually to domi- 
nate thesituation—our own United States— 
and often every Power in the world. 

Two features of the C. R. B. work illus- 
trate the confidence Hoover inspired as 
soon as the European chancelleries really 
got acquainted with him. Between 1914 
and 1917 Hoover was the only man who 
circulated freely and openly between the 
British government offices and the German 
General Staff. He maintained his position 
only by the closest guard on his tongue. 
His associates remember now that with all 
he had to say about negotiations at German 
Headquarters he never slipped once the 
name of the town in which it was located or 
even a bit of atmosphere. 

The situation was so curious that the 
governments, syndicates and societies con- 
cerned in the relief of Belgium found it safer 
and altogether more convenient to deal 
with an individual rather than with a gov- 
ernment or an organization. I have already 
mentioned the French checks. The same 
thing happened in other quarters. At 
times he held hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in his own bank account—not in the 
name of Herbert Hoover, Chairman, or 
Herbert Hoover, Trustee, but just in that 
of Herbert Hoover. Probably never in his- 
tory has one man handled in his own name 
so much ready money. The total must run 
into billions of dollars. At this moment 
there lies in the archives of the French 
Treasury an account between the republic 
and Hoover amounting to nearly 1,500,- 
000,000 francs. Hoover realized from the 
first that he must guard himself from all 
possible charges of misappropriating these 
funds. The accounts were double-audited 
and certified by firms of French and British 
accountants. With the same motive prob- 
ably he paid his traveling expenses from 
his own pocket. However, the French 
Government must by law do its own final 
auditing. But that account with Hoover 
still awaits the attention of their experts. 
The other day I mentioned this matter to a 
French official. 


Doctor Page’s Prize 


“We'll get round to it some day,” he 
said. ‘‘But at present, with this recon- 
struction affair on our hands, we have more 
fruitful things to do than question the 
honesty or efficiency of your Monsieur 
Hoover.” 

By the end of 1916 the head of the C. R. 
B. could afford to let down a little. His 
diplomatic and financial battles were won. 
The Commission for Relief in Belgium 
was established in the habits of the war. It 
had become by now so well and favorably 
known that the Germans in suppressing it 
would have ruined among neutrals the 
effect of all their propaganda. On the other 
side, millions had given to the relief of the 
destitute Belgians; and every dollar or 
pound or france made a friend for the 
C. R. B. The Allied soldier or statesman 
who tried to hamper it would have been 
squelched by public opinion. The money 
also had been found. Hoover saw that the 
organization would now run almost auto- 
matically; he even talked of resigning. 
“‘T remember the job as one long series of 
fights,’ he said. ‘‘Perhaps someone with 
less background could carry it on better 
than I.” 

But just then, unknown to him, his 
greater job was preparing. Doctor Page 
and the rest of the embassy force felt by 
December, 1916, that the situation was 
sweeping us into the war. Naval Intelli- 
gence was convinced that, failing in her 
current peace offer, Germany was going to 
declare unlimited submarine warfare— 
which meant that we must fight or be dis- 
graced. Doctor Page held toward Hoover 
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the pride of discovery. 





He had lived — 


through the munitions crisis in England, 


had come to realize how important it would 
be for us to begin making war material on 
a huge and well-organized scale, That was, 
he maintained, the job for Hoover. He 
had shown, Doctor Page said, the biggest 
genius for organization in the war. The 
British had already shown their practical 
appreciation of this fact by trying to get 
him as the head of their own Munitions 
Department. 

Doctor Page feared that President Wil- 
son, far from actual contact with the war, 


would fail to appreciate what a prize we — 


had. 


ing anything to Hoover—he commissioned 
an American returning home to see the 
President on this matter It is said that 
the President was receptive but noncom- 
mittal. But within a week after we entered 


He had been writing all this to the © 
President. Finally—and still without say- 


« 


the war Hoover was called back as Food — 


Controller. J 
at this joke on his own judgment. 


which he had been trained since 1914; but 


Page had his mind so fixed on munitions 


that he had completely overlooked it. 


American Women Enlisted 


This is the story of Hoover in Europe; 
and the American food control is outside 


its scope. Let me only mention how, when — 
he came to lay out the larger strategies of - 


his job, he profited by his European ex- 
perience. In Europe they knew, as he knew, 
that he must save from the American sup- 
ply the provisions to pull the Entente 
through. They expected him to apply the 
regular methods—laws; distributing cen- 
ters; bread, meat and sugar cards; penal- 
ties for evasions. Again, as he used to do 
the mining business, Hoover had thought 
three jumps ahead of the other fellow. The 
American people were in a state of intense 
idealism. They needed only to be told with 
conviction what they might do to help the 
war, and they would do it. Impose upon 
them laws and official regulations, and they 
would soon lose that idealism; they would 
try to see how they could beat the game, as 
the others were doing. Moreover, to save 
food by regulation the machinery would 
have to be enormous. In Belgium, with 
less than 8,000,000 people, the staff for 
food control numbered 55,000. On that 
calculation food control in America would 
take a staff of between 700,000 and 800,000. 
When he decided to enlist the American 
housewife as his volunteer, to save not by 
law but by good will, many argued against 
the plan. The world knows now how it 
succeeded. We, who before the great war 
searcely exported any breadstuffs at all, 


Doctor Page always laughed | 
Here — 
was the very job for Hoover, the one to | 
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during the critical years of 1917 and 1918 | 


kept alive from our surplus not only our 
Allies but much of neutral Europe. 

Hoover came back to Europe a member 
of the Supreme Economic Council, cnd in 
the curious situation which followed the 
war, virtually food controller of the world. 
Thesudden ending of hostilities had brought 
no relief of hunger to the Allied nations; 
and to our responsibility were now added 
the fragments of old Austria, Turkey, 
Poland, the Baltic States. He had behind 
him now the power and prestige of a vic- 
torious America, at first dominant in the 
peace conference; but he was handicapped, 
too, by the fact that he was no longer on his 
own and must fit his policy with Allied 
diplomacy. And the job itself was no 
longer the simple matter of provisioning 
which the engineers had regarded with 
such light scorn in the old C. R. B. days. 
It involved repairing and rebuilding rail- 
roads, finding rolling stock, bartering pro- 
visions across half-hostile borders, 
changing commodities for provisions. Nor 
was the diplomatic negotiation so simple 
as in the days when Hoover fought solely 
for his Belgians. After the moral exaltation 
of war Europe was starting on its moral 
slump. A hundred subtle agencies were at 
work for personal, financial or national 
advantage. 

Hoover’s men of the older C. R. B. had 
scattered when we entered the war. A few, 
too old—or too valuable for the special 
job—to go into khaki, had been with him 
in Washington during the Food Adminis- 
tration. The rest were mostly officers in 
our overseas army. Hoover collected this 
old force, gathered up from such places as 
the Army Commissary men skilled in pro- 
visioning and transportation, and sent 
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them forth to struggle, to negotiate, to — 


(Concluded on Page 79) 
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28” Graton and Knight Spartan Double 
on Compressor Drive of the Utah-Apex 
Mining Company, Bingham Canyon, 
Utah. This belt stands up under pun- 
ishment that would kill ordinary belting 
in a short time. Writing of this par- 
ticular belt the Utah-Apex Mining Com- 
pany says: “This belt has proven a 
great saving to us in power transmission, 
as its extreme pliability and gripping 
qualities enable it to transmit power 
with greater efficiency than any other 
belting we have ever used.” 
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Is your belt “ailing”? =) ~~ 


“FT COULD cure him if I only knew what 
ails him,” said the old country doctor of 
his patient. Many belting users are of the 
same mind. They know there’s something 
wrong but can’t tell exactly what it is. Pre- 
vention would have been easier than cure. 
There’s one certain way of avoiding belt- 
ing troubles—buy the right size and kind of 
leather belting. The selection of the proper 
belt for specific work is a matter of exact 
engineering knowledge. Graton and Knight 
Service, covering the various phases of belt- 
ing engineering, has standardized belting 
practice to the end that losses in power 
transmission are now avoidable. 


The Graton and Knight Standardized 
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Series of Leather Belting is composed of 
brands and grades manufactured by standard 
specifications in sizés to meet known require- 
ments. The series is so graded that the one 
right belt for each class of drive is easily 
selected when the power transmission prob- 
lem has been stated on an engineering basis. 

Because Graton and Knight Standardiza- 
tion is based on both manufacture and 
application of belting, it replaces guess- 
work and “ordinarily good results”’ with 
exact knowledge and superior transmission 
efficiency. You will incur no obligation by 
calling us in for counsel on belting prob- 
lems. Any improvement in power trans- 
mission practice works to our advantage. 


Write for Booklet on Standardization of Leather Belting 


THE GRATON AND KNIGHT MEG. CO., Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 


Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Leather Belting and Leather Products 


Branches and Distributors in All Principal Cities 
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Science Lightens Mother’s Burdens 


By promoting personal hygiene, Science has lightened the burdens 
of Motherhood and made homes brighter and happier by increasing 
Mother’s comfort and improving her health. Two helpful agents 
of Science are No. 24 "Wearever" Fountain Syringe and No. 40 
"Wearever" Water Bottle, both of which your physician will tell 
you are real necessities in every home. 


Do not buy rubber goods in a hurry. Take the time to compare 
values, workmanship and service. Carefully examine Faultless 
"Wearever" Rubber Goods and satisfy yourself of their superior 
quality. Note the moulded-in-one-piece construction of "No. 24" and 
"No. 40," which gives them uniform strength throughout. Note the 
velvety smooth, "live" rubber. Note the entire absence of seams, 
bindings and patches. This construction prevents leaks and assures 
maximum durability. Note "No. 40’s" Patented Oval Neck, which 


makes filling easier and safer. 


Supply yourself with "No. 40" and "No. 24" now. Don't wait for an emergency to 
compel the hasty purchase of something inferior. When buying, remember the larger 
sized "No. 40" and "No. 24"hold more liquid and serve their purposes more efficiently. 


If your Baby is bottle-fed, see that the bottle has a FAULTLESS NURSER 
Nipple, which is "Next Best to Mother's Breast." This is the scientific and sanitary 
nursing nipple. A regular, satisfying flow of food—not air—is assured by the 
Patented Valve and Re-inforcing Ribs which prevent collapsing. Its smooth, tough 
rubber is long-wearing and repeated boiling does not injure it. Sterilize six nipples 
at a time each day so that a clean one is ready every time Baby’s bottle is filled. 


The complete Faultless "Wearever" Rubber Goods Line includes all the rubber 
sundries needed in up-to-date homes— in boudoir, in bath room, in bed room, in sick 
room and in the nursery. Each article in the line sets a high standard of reliability 
and service. Take nothing in their place. They are sold by all representative 
druggists and merchants everywhere. 


THE FAULTLESS RUBBER COMPANY 
(Ashland Rubber Works) ‘ 
Ashland, Ohio U.S.A. 
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(Concluded from Page 76) 
manage and to fight in the remotest corners 
of Europe. After he got things going the 
Paris section of this staff used to live to- 
gether in a house in the Rue de Lubeck. It 
became one of the most entertaining places 
in Europe. Every day someone shot out to 
Poland, to Triest, to the Baltic States; 
every evening someone returned, travel- 
weary but cheerful, to recount his adven- 
tures at dinner. The chief, sitting at the 
head of the table, was always chuckling 
over the humors of the job. 

There was, for example, the case of our 
man, a major, who went to the mat with an 
Italian commandant somewhere in the dis- 
puted Slay territory. Having slept on the 
matter, the major determined to go up in 
the morning with his interpreter and tell 
the commandant exactly where he got off. 
With him went a meek subordinate who 
perfectly understood Italian—though he 
was not telling that. 

“Look here!’’ said the major to the in- 
terpreter. ‘‘You tell this swellhead that 
those cars have got to move! Tell him that 
I’ve had enough shilly-shallying. Tell him 
that if he puts another obstacle in my way 
I’m going to Paris and get his job!” 

“Your Excellency,” the subordinate 
heard the interpreter say, ‘‘His Honor the 
American major says he has the honor to 
represent to Your Excellency that he would 
be very pleased if Your Excellency saw fit 
to order those cars moved. He would be 
especially pleased if Your Excellency would 
be good enough to grant his request within 
the next day or so. That is, if it would not 
inconvenience Your Excellency.” 

“That’s right!’”’ roared the major, 
pounding the table. “‘That’s what I said!” 


The Solver of Problems 


All the way through, Hoover had kept 
himself informed on the existing and 
probable food supplies of Allied Europe, 
and had made more than a shrewd guess on 
the supply in the Central Powers. With the 
Armistice he managed through his experts 
to get exact summaries. Sparing ocean 
traffic all he could, he made arrangements 
to barter surplus supplies for other sup- 
plies or for material necessary to the job. 
Czechoslovakia, for example, might have 
eggs; and Poland, freight cars. Therefore, 
with the Americans as agents, the trade 
would be arranged. Railroad lines into 
this or that starving region might be down; 
the authorities must be persuaded and 
helped to rebuild them. One nation 
getting near the end of its food supply 
might have coal. Its neighbor across the 
border needed coal, was willing to pay for 
it—if the channels could be opened. It 
was up to the Americans to open these 
Saupe and to turn the proceeds into 
food. 

However, the story of the American 
Relief Administration is material for a long 
book, not a few paragraphs. The point here 
is that Hoover created again, with a nu- 
cleus of his old trained material, an organi- 
zation balanced between tightness and 
looseness, just as he had in the C. R. B. 
Already he knew intimately most of his 
head mén. He laid out the strategy, and 
left the details to them. His job on the 
Economie Council was enough for the 
energies of any one man. The chairman- 


ship of that body was passed round among - 


the nations; but within a month or so it 
came to be that no matter who sat in the 
chair Hoover quietly dominated the 
meeting. 

“We'd sit there,”’ says a former member 
of that body, breaking the secrecy of open 
covenants openly arrived at, ‘‘and talk for 
two hours. There would be oratory from 
some of the Anglo-Saxon members, im- 
passioned gesture from some of the Latins. 
Then the chairman would say, ‘What does 
Mr. Hoover think?’ Hoover, who had 
been sitting tilted back in his chair, would 
let down the forelegs with a snap and begin 
speaking in his quiet little voice—just 
common sense. If it didn’t straighten the 
thing out at once, at least it stated the view 
to which the majority had to come round in 
the end because it was the logic of the 
situation.” 
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He solved two important crises, of which 
the first was the greatest. When he came 
over with the peace mission he probably 
knew as well as the Germans themselves 
just where Germany stood for food. He 
had taken the opportunity in the C. R. B. 
days to inform himself as to her general 
food resources. I remember in 1915 he 
made me very unhappy by telling me that 
the blockade of Germany would not force 
her to quit that year or the next; that it 
really would not be felt in full force until 
the end of 1917. 

As soon as the guns were still he had his 
experts at work ascertaining the true Ger- 
man situation. 

He found what he expected—that the 
campaign of 1918 had been the supreme 
adventure for the old German gang. It 
was a case of win and loot the world or lose 
and starve. He calculated that Germany 
could pull herself through until about April, 
1919; then if peace were not in effect some- 
thing drastic must be done. When the 
Germans began appealing for food they 
made much the same estimate— March or 
April and then starvation. Spartacism, 
own brother to Bolshevism, had broken 
out in Berlin, had been suppressed with 
difficulty by Noske’s own machine guns. 
Bolshevism had come to the surface in the 
Allied countries. It vastly complicated 
the Clyde and Belfast strikes of December 
and January. Everywhere Russian agents 
were at work. “‘My Western bringing up,” 
said Hoover in one of his circular letters to 
the staff, ‘taught me not to kick an enemy 
after I have got him down.” But he hada 
reason more appealing to some of the 
gentlemen about the council tables of 
Paris. Starving men are not afraid of 
machine guns. Let Germany go unrelieved 
and blockaded. until. April, and she would 
blow up in anarchy—an anarchy that might 
spread. 

There was only one practical way for 
Germany to get food—lift the blockade for 
provision ships and let her pay in some of 
her accumulated gold. In certain quarters 
that suggestion was ill received. The ready 
asset of gold was wanted for indemnities 
and reparation funds. When the first sug- 
gestion slipped out one part of the Euro- 
pean press stormed and raved. Germany 
was lying. Germany had immense stores 
of food. Hoover sat tight. By January 
he had put the matter up to the Council of 
Four. They tell me that his summary was 
a masterpiece, and that when he had fin- 
ished Messrs. Orlando, Lloyd George and 
Clemenceau had nothing to say. The 
order went forth. 


Mad Clear Through 


But in those days of intrigues and counter- 
intrigues between governments there were 
also intrigues and counterintrigues inside 
of governments. Though the Council of 
Four had spoken he still found himself 
blocked. The tide of Bolshevism in the 
western Allied nations was receding a little. 
Hoover himself has said that he believes 
the peak was reached about February. But 

_it smoldered under the surface in Germany. 
The Spartacists and those keen directing 
heads in Russia were only waiting for the 
wind of hunger to blow it into a blaze. It 
was March before Hoover beat down the 
last obstacle, brought Allies and Germans 
to a coldly formal meeting in Brussels, 
whereat the quantity of food and its price 
were arranged. Others did the talking. 
Hoover sat quiet. 

“‘Now you can go ahead, Mr. Hoover,” 
said one of his associates as they left the 
meeting hall. 

““Yes,”’ replied Hoover simply, and 
walked away with his hat pulled down over 
his eyes. As a matter of fact the food was 
already on the way. Months before, 
Hoover had drafted his plan. In anticipa- 
tion of this agreement a greater quantity of 
wheat and fats than-the Allies needed at 
the time had been started from ‘America. 
Had the negotiations failed it could, have 
been diverted ,elsewhere., Within. a-week 
the first of: the relief: ships was- unloading 
at Hamburg. Had Hoover waited until 
the agreement was actually signed relief 
might: have come too late. 
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Similarly, when through hard negotia- 
tions involving both friendly and enemy 
governments he found the way clear to 
relieve Poland through Dantzic, he had fore- 
seen the situation. When the first British car- 
goes of breadstuffs began unloading the 
Americans had already been on the job for 
a month and 20,000 tons of foodstuffs had 
already gone to Warsaw. The British 
started with the pistol; so did Hoover, but 
he had a flying start. 

Some twenty years hence, when the open 
covenants of the Council of Four are re- 
vealed to the world, we may have a more 
dramatic account than I can give here of 
Hoover’s last important appearance before 
that august body. He had been on a quick 
swinging trip through the suffering Balkans 
and the fringes of Russia. In Hungary, 
just rescued—and by American relief— 
from Bela Kun, he had found most of the 
food resources still in the grip of conquering 
neighbors, had encountered an open plot 
to turn the new republic into a monarchy, 
with one of the accursed reactionary 
dynasty of Hapsburg on the throne. I 
hear that he astonished the Council of 
Four that day—the quiet Mr. Hoover 
seemed for the first time to have lost his 
temper. I hear that he spoke with an elo- 
quence which no one had ever suspected in 
him, and that the sardonic M. Clemenceau, 
who dearly loves a row, was very much 
interested. 





Asking Hoover a Settled Habit 


Proceeding from the council, Hoover 
summoned our correspondents and put it 
up to them as Americans. “‘He was pale 
and drawn,” said one of them, ‘“‘like a man 
who has been through a hard trip. He 
looked a little abnormal to me. I didn’t 
realize until he spoke that it was because 
he was mad clear down to the ground. It 
came out too fast for me to take it down, 
but I remember what he said at the last: 
‘Do a set of red-blooded Americans intend 
to stand by and see a Hapsburg king put 
on the throne of a republic?’” It didn’t 
happen. Doubtless Wilson was just wait- 
ing for some such support. What measures 
were taken the world may not know until 
scholars get a chance to go poking round in 
the records; by which time we shall all be 
dead or indifferent. But the Hapsburg 
dynasty faded out of the picture, and 
Hungary got back her food. 

That is the only episode of Hoover’s five 
years in the relief of Europe which I can 
describe as dramatic. He was more char- 
acteristic on his final exit. Far ahead, as 
he usually does, he had seen that Europe 
must not for her own good be carried by 
America beyond the harvest of 1918. He 
saw that only one sore spot remained—the 
children, in need of milk and special foods. 
He had saved from the profits of the Amer- 
ican Relief Administration enough money 
to set afoot that work—the only piece of 
official relief which we continue to do in 
Europe. He had, as a side line to his work, 
organized a system of American technical 
advisers to the new struggling governments. 
The peace conference was virtually over 
by now, but his European associates of 





the Economic Council were still at work. 
They had grown used, in pinches, to ask as 
a final resort, ‘‘Mr. Hoover, what shall we 
do?”’ No one probably will ever know how 
much they leaned on the detached, dis- 
interested good sense of this practical 
Yankee. So at the end they met with him 
again to put the same old question regard- 
ing the whole state of Europe. Hoover 
reviewed it all for them, bringing the prob- 
lem down through production and trans- 
portation to the root of the whole ques- 
tion—coal. He showed them what could 
be done about coal, and what could not be 
done. Finally he laid out a plan, not for 
relieving the situation—that were im- 
possible—but for making the best of it 
until it relieved itself. 

That was his valedictory. A few days 
later, with only some of the old C. R. B. 
crowd to see him off, he started back for. 
his-rest- among the live oaks and poppies 
of.Palo. Alto. In the ‘five years there 
finished he, had lived what I consider the 
most romantic story of the Great War. 
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Did You Ever 
Whip Geamn ? 


I guess, if the truth were known, we 
would find that a lot of men are on 
intimate terms with kitchen aprons 


and machinery. Ever notice how 
cream acts? You crank the egg beater 
about 1000 r.p.m. and nothing seems 
to happen. Then, just as you are 
about to advise the boss that the 
cream is no good, it suddenly stiffens. 
Mennen lather works the same way. 
About one man in a hundred fails to 
get best results because he won’t take 
the time to build up a firm lather. 


These friends of yours who rave 


, about the marvelous results they get 


with Mennen’s devote about three 
minutes to brisk brushing, using a 
lot of water—three times as much 
water as ordinary lather will hold. 


The meanest beard that ever 
sprouted, curls up and quits after 
three minutes’ exposure to Mennen 
lather. 


The reason I am trying to get men to use 
Mennen’s rightly is that experience has taught 
me that all the printed advertising in the 
world doesn’t equal the selling power of satis- 
fied users. Once a man really knows Mennen’s, 
he is a better advertisement than I ever wrote. 

In our giant size 50 cent tube are the mak- 
ings of shaves so gorgeous that words fail me 
when I try to describe them, but you must 
do your part. 

Remember—the proper amount of Cream— 
plenty of water—hot or cold—no rubbing with 
fingers—and three minutes of brush action. 


t 
(Mennen Salesman) q 


THe Mennen Company 
NewarK, NJ. USA. 
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OTH were so comfortable they just 
couldn’t keep awake. 
Daddy pulled out the Leg Rest. Then he 
pushed the dutton in the arm of the Royal 
so the back could recline . . . and look 
what happened! 


That same thing is happening in hun- 
dreds of thousands of American homes. 
Royal Easy Chairs have warmed their 
way into an intimate place in the family 
life of more homes than have probably 
all other makes of easy chairs combined. 
For no equally convenient and artistic 
easy chair ever approximated the Royal 
in comfort. None has ever permitted 
such perfect relaxation for tired nerves 
and body. 

So today Royals are heralded as the 
“World’s Easiest Easy Chairs.” 

And all is due to the Push Button and the 
Leg Rest, both being patented features 
and findable only in Royal Easy Chairs. 


“PUSH THE BUTTON ~ 














No. 3 Special. Oak, 
Mahogany or Walnut 
finish. Covered in dura- 
Imitation Spanish 
Leather Equipped with 











Showing Leg Rest 











No. 4 Special. Oak, 
Mahogany or Walnut 
finish. Covered in dura- 
Imitation Spanish 
Leather. Equipped with 




























Showing Leg Rest 
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HE Push Button, concealed in right 
chair-arm, enables the occupant to 
change from an upright to a full reclining 
position without moving from the chair. 


When lightly pressed, it releases the back, 
which either drops gently with the weight 
of the body to the position desired, or 
automatically rises. In any position the 
back securely locks when the button is 
released. 


Leg Rest, also concealed when not in use, 
draws out—affords rest for the feet with- 
out recourse to other furniture. 


Made in handsome overstuffed Colonial 
and Period designs. Mahogany or Oak 
finish. Luxuriously upholstered in Tapes- 
tries, Velours and Leather (real and fab- 
ricated). 

For sale at leading dealers. To get the 
genuine look for name “Royal” on Push 
Button. See the two special values at 
the left—this week being demonstrated 
by possibly 5,000 furniture dealers in co- 
operation with this advertisement. 


Meanwhile write for our free booklet, 
“Royal Ease.” 
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THE BOOK OF SUSAN 


(Continued from Page 27) 


he knew she’d been—what she shouldn’t 
be—up here.” 
ee Bake mistress, you mean?” snapped 

il. 

“Yes, sir,” whispered Jimmy, his face 
purple with agonized shame. 

“And then?” 

“‘Susan’s a wonder,” continued Jimmy, 
taking heart now his Rubicon lay behind 
him. ‘Most girls would have thrown a fit. 
But Susan seems to feel there’s a lot to Mr. 
Young, in spite of all that rotten side of 
him. She saw right away he believed that 
about her, and so he couldn’t be blamed 
much for getting sore. Anyway, he must 
have a white streak in him, for Susan 
talked to him—the way she can—and he 
soon realized he was in all wrong. But the 
reason he was in wrong—that’s what 
finished things between Susan and Mr. 
Phar! I guess you won’t blame me for 
wanting to punch his head.” 

“No,” I threw in; “I shouldn’t blame 
you for wanting to punch mine!” 

“Give us the reason, Jimmy,” insisted 
Phil, his grave, Indianlike face stiffened 
to a mask. 

“Mr. Young didn’t get that lie from 
Mr. Phar,” admitted Jimmy, ‘“‘but he did 
take it straight to him, when he first heard 
it, thinking he ought to know.” 

“Do you mean to tell me Maltby con- 
firmed it?” I cried. 

“Well,” Jimmy hesitated, “it seems he 
didn’t come right out and say, ‘Yes, that’s 
so!’ But he didn’t deny it either. Sort of 
shrugged his shoulders, I guess, and did 
things with his eyebrows. Whatever he 
did or didn’t, Mr. Young got it fastened 
in his head then and there that Susan et 

But this time Jimmy simply couldn’t 
go on; the words stuck in his throat and 
stayed there. 

Phil’s eyes met mine and held them, long. 

“Hunt,” he said quietly at last, ‘it’s a 
fortunate thing for Susan—for all of us— 
that I have long years of self-discipline be- 
hind me. Otherwise I should go to New 
York to-morrow, find Maltby Phar, and 
shoot him.” 

Jimmy’s blue eyes flashed toward Phil 
a startled but admiring glance. 

““What do you propose to do, Hunt?” 
demanded Phil. 

“Think,” I replied; “think hard—think 
things through. Wednesday morning I 
shall leave for New York.” 


XXVI 


Y PROPHECY was correct. Wednes- 

day, at 12:03 A.M., I left for New York, 
in response to the shocking telegram from 
Lucette. I arrived at Gertrude’s address, 
an august apartment house on upper Park 
Avenue, a little before half past two, dis- 
missed my taxi at the door, noting as I did 
so a second taxi standing at the curb just 
ahead of my own, and was admitted to 
the dignified public-entrance hall with sur- 
prising promptness, considering the hour, 
by the mature buttons on duty. Buttons 
was a man nearing sixty, at a guess, of 
markedly Irish traits, and he was unex- 
pectedly wide-awake. When I gave him 
my name and briefly stated the reason 
for my untimely arrival his deepset eyes 
glittered with excited curiosity, while he 
drew down deep parallels about his mouth 
in a grimacing attempt at deepest sym- 
pathy and profoundest respect. I ques- 
tioned him. Several persons had gone up 
to Mrs. Hunt’s apartment, he solemnly 
informed me, during the past two hours. 
He believed the police were in charge. 

“Police?” I exclaimed, incredulous. 

He believed so. He would say no more. 

“Take me up at once!”’ I snapped at 
him. “Surely there’s a mistake. There 
can be no reason for police interference.” 

His eyes glittered more shrewdly, the 
drawn parallels deepened yet further as he 
shot back the elevator door. 

It was unmistakably a police officer who 
admitted me for the first and last time 
to Gertrude’s apartment. On hearing my 
name he nodded, then closed the door 
firmly in the face of buttons, who had 
lingered. 

“He’s been warned not to tip off the 
press,” said the police officer, “but it’s just 
as well to be cautious.” 

“The press? What do you mean?” I 
asked. “Is it a New York custom for police 
to enter a house of mourning?”’ I wasaware 
as I spoke of repressed voices murmuring 
in an adjoining room. 





“Pm Sergeant Conlon,” he answered, 

“in charge here till the coroner comes. He 
should make it by seven. If you’re the 
poor lady’s husband you'll be needed. I'll 
have to detain you.” 
_ As he ended, the murmur ended in the ad- 
joining room, and Lucette walked out from 
it. She was wearing an evening gown—blue, 
I think—cut very low, and a twinkling 
ornament of some kind in her hair. She 
has fine shoulders and beautiful hair. But 
her face had gone haggard; she had been 
weeping; she looked ten years older than 
when I had last seen her. 

“What is it? What is it?” I demanded 
of her. “I know nothing but your tele- 

ram!” 

‘Looks like murder,” said Sergeant Con- 
lon, dry and short. “‘I wouldn’t talk much 
if I was you, not till the coroner gets here. 
I’m bound to make notes of what you say.” 

For the merest hundredth of a second my 
scalp prickled, my flesh went cold; but 
sheer incredulity was still strong upon me; 
it beat back the horror. It was simply not 
real, all this. 

“At least,” I managed, “‘give me facts— 
something!” 

Then unreality deepened to utter night- 
mare, passing all bounds of reason. Lu- 
cette spoke, and life turned for me to sheer 
prattling madness; to a gibbering grotesque! 

“Susan did it!’’ she cried, her voice 
going high and strident, slipping from all 
control. ‘‘I know it! I know she did! I 
know it! Wasn’t she with her? Alone with 
her? Who else could have done it? Who 
else? It’s in her blood!” 

Well, of course, when a woman you have 
played tag with in her girlhood goes mad 
before you, raves 

How could one act or answer? Then, 
too, she had vanished; or had I really seen 
her in the flesh at all? Really heard her 
voice, crying out 

Sergeant Conlon’s voice came next; 
short, dry, businesslike. It compelled belief. 

“T’ve a question or two for you, Mr. 
Hunt. This way; steady!” 

I felt his hand under my elbow. 

Gertrude’s apartment was evidently a 
very large one; I had vaguely the sensa- 
tion of passing down a long hall with an ell 
in it, and so into a small, simply furnished 
but tasteful room—the sitting room for her 
maids, as I later decided. Sergeant Conlon 
shut the door and locked it. 

“That’s not to keep you in,” he said; 
“it’s to keep others out. Sit down, Mr. 
Hunt. Smoke somethin’, Let’s make our- 
selves comfortable.” 

The click of the shot bolt in the lock had 
suddenly, I found, restored my power of 
codrdination. It had been like the sharp 
handclap which brings home a hypnotized 
subject to reason and reality. I was now, 
in a moment, not merely myself again, but 
peculiarly alert and steady of nerve, and 
I gave matter-of-fact assent to Sergeant 
Conlon’s suggestions. I lit a cigarette and 
took possession of the most comfortable 
chair. Conlon remained standing. He had 
refused my cigarettes, but he now lighted a 
long, roughly rolled cigar. 

“T get these from a fellow over on First 
Avenue,” he explained affably. “‘He makes 
them up himself. They’re not so bad.” 

I attempted a smile and achieved a 
classic reaction. ‘“They look—efficient,”’ I 
said. “And now, sergeant, what has hap- 
pened here? If I’ve seemed dazed for the 
past ten minutes, it’s little wonder. I hur- 
ried down in response to a telegram saying 
my wife You know we’ve lived apart 
for years?’’ He grunted assent. “Saying 
she had died suddenly. And I walked in, 
unprepared, on people who seem to me to 
be acting parts in a crook melodrama of the 
crudest type. Be kind enough to tell me 
what it’s all about!” 

Sergeant Conlon’s gray-blue eyes fixed 
meas I spoke. He wasa big, thickset man, 
nearing middle age; the bruiser build, 
physically; but with a solidly intelligent- 
looking head and trustworthy eyes. 

“T’]] do that, Mr. Hunt,” he assented. 
“T got Mrs. Arthur to send you that tele~ 
gram; but I’ll say to you first-off, now 
you’ve come, I don’t suspect you of bein’ 
mixed up in this affair. When,I shot that 
‘Looks like murder’ at you, I did it de- 
liberate. Well—that’s neither here nor 
there; but I always go by the way things 
strike me. I have to.” He twirled a light 
chair round to face me and seated himself, 
leaning a little forward, his great stubby 
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What Montana said 
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E have the greatest copper produc- 

ing district in the world. That and 
gold, discovered in 1862, put us on the map. 
Wecan always rely on ’em, too. And there’s 
another thing we rely on—Owl Cigar.” 


Montana is right. Every State can and 
does count on the Owl Cigar because its 
mellow fragrance never changes. This 
mellow fragrance is guaranteed by the 
$3,000,000 leaf reserve which the General 
Cigar Cae Inc., has always curing for your 
benefit and satisfaction. All the leaf that 
goes into Owl is aged from one to two 
years. That’s why Owls are always so 
uniformly fragrant. 


Try an Owl—the Owl brand with the 
Brown Band. 


DEA LERS: If your distributor does not sell the Owl 
cigar, write us: 
: OWL 8c 
Bererak Cigar Co: 2 for 15¢ 
INC. 


DEPENDABLE CIGARS 50 in box, $3.50 


119 West 40th Street, New York City 
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hands propped on his square knees. “‘Here’s 


| the facts then—what we know are facts: 
; It seems Mrs. Arthur—she’s been visitin’ 


Ars. Hunt for two weeks past. She went 
to the opera to-night with a Mr. Phar; she 
says you know him well.” I nodded. 
“‘Durin’ the last act of the opera they were 
located by somebody in the office down 
there and called out to the phone—an ac- 
cident to Mrs. Hunt—see?—important.” 
Again I nodded. ‘‘Mrs. Arthur answered 
the phone, and Doctor Askew—he lives in 
this house, but he’s Mrs. Hunt’s reg’lar 
doctor—well, he was on the wire. He just 
told her to hurry back as fast as she could— 
and she and Mr. Phar hopped a taxi and 
beat it up here. Doctor Askew met them 
at the door, and a couple of scared maids. 
The doc’s a good man—big rep—one of the 
best: He’d taken charge and sent on the 
quiet for us. I got here with a couple of 
my men soon, after Mrs. Arthur.” 

but 

“T know, J know!”’ he stopped me off. 
“But I want you to get it all straight. 
Mrs. Hunt, sir, was killed—somehow— 
with a long, sharp-pointed brass paper 
knife—a reg’lar weapon. I’ve examined it. 
And someone drove that thing—and it 
must ’a’ took some force, believe me!— 
right through her left eye up to the han- 
dle—a full inch of metal plumb into her 
brain!” 

I tried to believe him as he said this; 
as, seeing my blankness, he repeated it for 
me in other words. For the moment it was 
impossible. This sort of thing must have 
happened in the world, of course—at other 
times, to other people. But not now, not 
to Gertrude. Certainly not to Gertrude; 
a woman so aloof, so exquisite, self shel- 
tered, class sheltered, not merely from ug- 
liness, from the harsh and brutal, but from 
everything i in life even verging toward vul- 
garity, coarse passion, the unrestrained. 

“That’s the way she was killed, Mr. 
Hunt—no mistake. Now—who did it— 
and why? That’s the point.” 

At my elbow was a table with a reading 
lamp on it, a desk set, a work basket, be- 
longing, I suppose, to one of the maids, 
and some magazines. One magazine lay 
just before me—The Reel World—a by- 
product of the great moving-picture in- 
dustry. I had been staring—unseeingly, at 
first—at a flamboyant advertisement on 
its cover that clamored for my attention, 
until, now, with Conlon’s question, it mo- 
mentarily gained it. The release of a mag- 
nificent superfeature was announced, in no 
quavering terms. ‘‘The Sins of the Fa- 
thers” it shrieked at me! “All the thrilling 
human suspense”; ‘“‘virile, compelling”’; 
“brimming over with the kind of action 
and adventure your audiences crave”; ‘“‘it 
delivers the wallop!” 

Instantly with a new force Lucette’s out- 
cry swept back upon me. “Susan did it! 
Wasn’t she with her? Alone with her? It’s 
in her blood!”’ 

And at once every faculty of my spirit 
leaped, with an almost supernatural acute- 
ness, to the defense of the one being on 
earth I wholly loved. All sense of unreality 
vanished. Now for it—since it must be 
so! Susan and I, if need be, against the 
world! 

““Go on, sergeant. What’s your theory?” 

“Never mind my theory! I’d like to 
get yours first—when I’ve given you all 
I know.” 

“All right then! 
t ” 


“Easy, Mr. Hunt! It’s not as simple as 
all that. Well, here it is: Somewhere round 
ten o’clock a Miss Blake—a magazine 
writer livin’ on West Tenth Street—your 
ward, I understand?” 





But be quick about 


“Well, she calls here, alone, and asks 
for Mrs. Arthur. Mrs. Hunt’s personal 
maid—English; she’s no chicken either— 
she lets her in and,says Mrs. Arthur isn’t 
here—see—and didn’t the door boy tell her 
so? Yes, says Miss Blake, but she’ll wait 
for her anyway. The maid—name of If- 
fley—says she thought that was queer, so 
she put it to Miss Blake that maybe she’d 
better ask Mrs. Hunt. Oh, says Miss 
Blake, I thought she was out too. But it 
seems Mrs. Hunt was in her private sittin’ 
room; she’d had a slight bilious attack, 
and she’d got her corsets off and somethin’ 
loose on, the way women do, and was all 
set for a good read. So the maid didn’t 
think she could see Miss Blake, but any- 
how she took in her card—and Mrs. Hunt 
decided to see her. That maid Iffley’s an 
intelligent woman; she’s all broke up, but 
she ain’t hysterical like the cook—who 
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didn’t see nothin’ anyway. The parlor 
maid was havin’ her night off, but she’s 
back now too, and I’ve got ’em all safe 
where they can’t talk to outsiders yet. I 
don’t want this thing in the papers to- 
morrow, not if I can help it; I want to 
keep it dark till I know better where I’m 
gettin’ off.” 

“Right!” T approved. ‘‘What’s the 
maid’s story?’ 

“Well, I’ve questioned her pretty close, 
and I think it’s to be relied on. It hits me 
that way. Mrs. Hunt, she says, when she 
took in Miss Blake’s card, was lyin’ on her 
couch in a long, trailin’ thing—what ladies 
call a negligée.” 

“Yes? 


“And she was cuttin’ the pages of some 
new book with that paper knife I spoke of.” 
“ec 3? ” 


“And her dog, a runty little French bull, 
was sleepin’ on the rug beside the couch.” 

““What does that matter?” 

“More’n you’d think! He’s got a 
broken leg— eB provin, some kind of a struggle 
must ’a 

“*T see. Was on!” 

“Well, Mrs. Hunt, the maid says, looked 
at Miss Blake’s card a minute and didn’t 
say anythin’ special, but seemed kind 
of puzzled. Her only words was, ‘Yes, 
I ought to see her.” So the maid goes for 
Miss Blake and shows her to the door, 
which she’d left ajar, and taps on it for her, 
and Mrs. Hunt calls to come in. So Miss 
Blake goes in and shuts the door after her, 
and the maid comes back to this room 
we're in now—it’s round the corner of the 
hall from Mrs. Hunt’s room—see? But 
she don’t much more than get here—just 
to the door—when she hears the dog give a 
screech and then go on cryin’ like as if he’d 
been hurt. © 

“The cook was in here, too, and she claims 
she heard a kind of jarrin’ sound, like 
somethin’ heavy fallin’; but Iffley—that’s 
the maid, they call her Iffley—says all 
she noticed was the dog. Anyway, she 
listened a second, then she started for Mrs. 
Hunt’s room—and the cook, bein’ nervous, 
locked herself in here and sat with her eyes 
tight shut and her fingers in her ears. Fact. 
She says she can’t bear nothin’ disagree- 
able. Too bad about her, ain’t it!” 

“And then?” I protested crossly. 

**Well, Mr. Hunt, when the Iffley woman 
turned the hall corner the door of your poor 
wife’s room opens and Miss Blake walks 
out. She had the paper knife in her right 
hand, and the knife and her hand was all 
bloody; her left hand was bloody too; and 
we’ve found blood on her clothes since. 
There was a queer vacant look about her— 
that’s what the maid says. She didn’t 
seem to see anythin’. Naturally, the maid 
was scared stiff—but she got one look in 
at the door anyway—that was enough for 
her. She was too scared even to yell, she 
says. Paralyzed—she just flopped back 
against the wall half faintin’. 

“‘And then she noticed somethin’ that 
kind of brought her to again! Mr. Hunt, 
that young woman, Miss Blake, she’d gone 
quiet as you please and curled herself down 
on a rug in the hallway—that bloody knife 
in her hand—and she was either dead or 
fast asleep! And then the doorbell rang, 
and the Iffey woman says she don’t know 
how she got past that prostrate figger on 
the rug—her very words, Mr. Hunt—that 
prostrate figger on the rug—but she did, 
somehow; got to the door. And wheu she 
opened it, there was Doctor Askew and the 
elevator man. And then she passed out. 
And I must say I don’t much blame her, 
considerin’.”’ 

“Where’s Miss Blake now?” I sharply 
demanded. 

“She’s still fast asleep, Mr. Hunt—to 
call it that. The doc says it’s—some- 
thin’ or other—due to shock. Same as a 
trance.” 

I started up. ‘“‘Where is Doctor Askew? 
I must see him at once!” 

““We’ve laid Miss Blake on the bed in 
Mrs. Arthur’s room. He’s observin’ her.” 

“Take me there.” 

“T’ll do that, Mr. Hunt. But I’ll ask 
you a question first—straight. Is there 
any doubt in your mind that that young 
lady—your ward—killed Mrs. Hunt?” 

I met his gray-blue glance directly, paus- 
ing a moment before I spoke. ‘Sergeant 
Conlon,” I replied, while a meteor shower 
of speculation shot through me with the 
rapidity of light waves, “there is no doubt 
whatever in my mind: Miss Blake could 
not—and so did not—kill my wife.” 

““Who did, then?” 


(Continued on Page 8&5) 
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As Good as It Looks 


OUBLE-BREASTED coats are again in 


great demand and are very stylish for Spring. 
One of the best, meeting with enthusiasm every- 
where, is the Vance. 


Should you prefer other double-breasted or 
single-breasted models, your Collegian dealer 
is ready to show them to you. Also a great 
variety of finely tailored suits and topcoats, 
novelties and plain models—all wool, of course. 


You ought to have Collegian clothes. 
They keep you looking your best. 


Tailored in Milwaukee since 1849 by 


David Adler & Sons Company 
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HE superior shoemanship of Nettleton 

shows in refinement of line and finish 
which makes for distinctiveness and exclu- 
siveness. It shows in sturdiness of character 
and quality which makes for wear, service 
and—satisfaction. 








Shoes by Nettleton appeal to good taste 
and good judgment. They hold their lines, 
retain their shape and withstand hard usage. 
Measured in worth and wear they abundantly 
justify their price. Nettleton Shoes are an 
investment, 


A.*E, NETTLETON ~ COMPANYS*SYRA CUS Bae Nie yaw Liesnen. 


March 27,1920 
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(Continued from Page 82) 

“Wait! Let me first ask you a question, 
sergeant: Who sent for Doctor Askew?” 

“That’s the queerest part of it; Miss 
Blake did.” 

“Ah! How?” 

‘‘There’s a phone in Mrs. Hunt’s sittin’ 
room. Miss Blake called the house oper- 
ator, gave her name. and location, and said 
not to waste a moment—to send up a doc- 
tor double-quick!” 

“Ts that all she said?” 

“No. The operator tells me she. said 
Mrs. Hunt had had a terrible accident and 
was dyin’.”’ 

“You're certain she said ‘accident’?”’ 

“The girl who was at the switchboard— 
name of Joyce—she’s sure of it.’’ 

I smiled, grimly enough. ‘Then that is 
exactly what occurred, sergeant—a terrible 
accident; hideous. Your question is an- 
swered. Nobody killed Mrs. Hunt—unless 
you are so thoughtless or blasphemous as to 
call it an act of God!” 

“Oh, come on now!” he objected, shak- 
ing his head, but not, I felt, with entire 
conviction. ‘‘No,’ he continued stub- 
bornly, ‘‘I been turnin’ that over too. But 
there’s no way an accident like that could 
’a’ happened. It’s not possible!” 

“Fortunately,” I insisted, ‘‘nothing else 
is possible! Are you asking me to believe 
that a young, sensitive girl with an extraor- 
dinary imaginative sympathy for others— 
a girl of brains and character, as all her 
friends have reason to know—asking me to 
believe that she walked coolly into my 
wife’s room this evening, rushed savagely 
upon her, wrested a paper knife from her 
hand, and then found the sheer brute 
strength of will and arm to thrust it through 
her eye deep into her brain? Are you fur- 
ther asking me to believe that haying done 
this frightful thing she kept her wits about 
her, telephoned at once for a doctor—being 
careful to call her crime an accident—and 
so passed at once into a trance of some: kind 
and walked from the room with the bloody 
knife in her hand? What possible motive 
could be strong enough to drive such a girl 
to such a deed?” 

“Jealousy,” said Sergeant Conlon. ‘‘She 
wanted you—and your wife stood in her 
way. That’s what I get from Mrs. Arthur.” 

“T see. But the three or four persons 
who know Miss Blake and me best will tell 
you how absurd that is, and you'll find 
their reasons for thinking so are very con- 
vineing. Is Mr. Phar still about?” 

“He is. I’ve detained him.”’ 

“What does he think of Mrs. Arthur’s 
nonsensical theory?” 

“He’s got a theory of his own,” said 
Conlon; “and it happens to be the same as 


” 


“Mr. Phar says Miss Blake’s own father 
went mad—all of a sudden; cut some 
faney woman’s throat, and his own after! 
He thinks history’s repeated itself, that’s 
all. SodoI. Only a crazy woman could ’a’ 
done this—just this way. A strong man in 
his senses couldn’t ’a’ drove that paper 
knife home like that! But when a person 
goes mad, sir, all rules are off. I seen too 
many cases. Things happen you can’t ac- 
count for. Take the matter of that dog 
now—his broken leg, eh? What are you to 
make of that? And take this queer state 
she’s in. There’s no doubt in my mind, Mr. 
Hunt—the poor girl’s gone crazy, somehow. 
You nor me can’t tell how nor why. But 
it’s back of all this—that’s sure.” 

Throughout all this coarse nightmare, 
this insane break in Nature, as I have 
called it and must always regard it, let me 
at least be honest. As Conlon spoke, for 
the tiniest fraction of a second a desolating 
fear darted through me, searing every 
nerve with white-hot pain. Was it true? 
Might it not conceivably be true? But this 
single lightning thrust of doubt passed as it 
came. No, not as it came, for it blotted all 
clearness, all power of voluntary thought 
from my mind, but it left behind it a singu- 
lar intensity of vision. Even as the light- 
ning pang vanished and, while time yet 
stood still, a moving picture that amounted 
to hallucination began to play itself out be- 
fore me. It was like 


sere that last 
Wild pageant of the accwmulated past 
That clangs and flashes for a drowning man. 


I saw Susan shutting the door of a deli- 
cately paneled Georgian room, and every 
detail of this room—a room I had never 
entered in the flesh—was distinct to me. 
Given time, I could have inventoried its 
every object. I saw Gertrude lying on— 
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not a couch, as Conlon had called it—on a 
chaise longue, a book with a vivid green 
cover in her left hand, a bronze paper knife 
with a thin, pointed blade in her right. She 
was holding it with the knuckles of her 
hand upward, her thumb along the handle, 
and the point of the blade turned to her 
left, across and a little in toward her body. 
She was wearing a very lovely negligée, a 
true creation, all in filmy tones of old gold. 
On a low-set tip-table at her elbow stood 
a reading lamp, and a small coal-black 
French bull lay asleep on a superb Chinese 
rug—lay close in by the chaise longue, just 
where a dropped hand might caress him. A 
light silky-looking coverlet of a peculiar 
dull blue, harmonizing with certain tones 
Ze the rug, was thrown across Gertrude’s 
eet. 

As Susan shut the door the little bull 
pricked up his bat ears and started to 
uncurl, but Gertrude must have spoken to 
him, for he settled back again—not, how- 
ever, tosleep. It was all a picture; I heard 
no sounds. Then I saw Gertrude put down 
her book on the table and swing her feet 
from the chaise longue, meaning to rise and 
greet Susan. But as she attempted to stand 
up the light coverlet entangled her feet and 
tripped her; she lost her balance, tried 
with a violent, awkward lurch of her whole 
body to recover herself, and stamped rather 
than stepped full on the dog’s forepaws. 
Hewrithed, springing up between her feet— 
the whole grotesque catastrophe was, in 
effect, a single, fatal gesture!—and Ger- 
trude, throwing her hands instinctively be- 
fore her face, fell heavily forward, the 
length of her body, prone. I saw Susan 
rush toward her And the psychic reel 
flickered out, blanked. I needed to see no 
more. 

“Don’t you agree with me, Mr. Hunt?” 
Conlon was asking. 

“No,” I said bluntly. ‘‘No madwoman 
would have summoned a doctor. Miss 
Blake called it a terrible accident. It was. 
Her present state is due to the horror of it. 
When she wakes it will all be explained. 
Now take me to her.” 

Conlon’s gray-blue glance fixed me once 
more. “All right,’ he grunted, “I’ve no 
objections. But I’d ’a’ thought your first 
wish would ’a’ been to see your wife.” 

“No,” I replied. ‘Mrs. Hunt separated 
from me years ago, for reasons of her own. 
I bore her no ill will; in a sense I respected 
her, admired her. Understand me, Ser- 
geant Conlon. There was nothing vulgar 
in her life, and her deathin this stupid way— 
oh, it’s indecent, damnable! A cheap out- 
rage! I could do nothing for her living, 
and can do nothing now. But I prefer to 
remember her as she was. She would prefer 
it too.” 

“‘Come on, then,’”’ said Conlon; pretty 
gruffly, I thought. 

He unlocked the door. 
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ip WAS a singular thing, but so convin- 
cing had my vision been to me that I felt 
no immediate desire to verify the details of 
its setting by an examination of Gertrude’s 
boudoir. It had come to me bearing its own 
credentials, its own satisfying accent of 
truth. One question did, however, fasten 
upon me, as I followed Conlon’s bulky 
form down the hall to Lucette’s bedroom. 
Whence had this vision, this psychic reel, 
come to me? What was its source? How 
could the mere fact of it—clearing, as it did, 
at least all perplexities from my own mind— 
have occurred? For the moment I could 
find no answer; the mystery had hap- 
pened, had worked, but remained a mys- 
tery. 

Like most men in this modern world I 
had taken a vague, mild interest in psy- 
chical research, reading more or less cas- 
ually, and with customary suspension of 
judgment, anything of the sort that came 
in my way. I had a bowing acquaintance 
with its rapidly growing literature; little 
more; and until now I had had no striking 
psychical experiences of my own, and had 
never, as it happened, attended a séance of 
any kind, either popular or scientific. Nev- 
ertheless, I could—to put it so—speak that 
language. I was familiar with the described 
phenomena, in a general way, and with the 
conflicting theories of its leading investi- 
gators; but I had—honestly speaking—no 
pet theories of my own, though always im- 
patient of spiritistic explanations, and 
rather inclined to doubt, too, the persistent 
claim that thought transference had been 
incontrovertibly established. On the whole, 
I suppose I was inclined to favor common- 
sense mechanistic explanations of such 
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Home at Los Angeles, Cal., roofed with 
Sta-so Surfaced Shingles. C. C. & S, J 
Chapman & Co., Owners and Builders 


“Fade Me If You Can!” 


Sta-so’s Defiance to 
Time and Weather 


ef Pek and the elements play havoc with 
the colors of most roof surfaces. But time 
and the elements find the beautiful colors of 
Sta-so laminated slate Roof Surface imper- 
vious to their destructive action. They cannot 
fade Sta-so’s colors of deep Indian red or cool 


sage green. 


Sta-so has beauty as well as color-permanence. Prove 
this for yourself. Ask your dealer to show you samples 
of Sta-so’d roofing. Examine Sta-so’s rich, unique, granular 
texture. Notice Sta-so’s beautiful unfading color-tones that 
make it ideal for the roof of your home, the church, the club 
house, and commercial and farm buildings. 


You will be agreeably surprised to find that roofing 
surfaced with beautiful Sta-so laminated slate costs far less 
than tile or solid slate; no more than the best wood shingles. 
And you will have the added satisfaction of fire protection, 


for neither embers, nor burning brands can ignite a Sta-so’d 
roof. Over 350,000 building owners bought Sta-so-surfaced 


roofing last year. 


When you have seen Sta-so’d roofing you will under- 
stand why 23 of the country’s prominent roofing manu- 
facturers surface their asphalt roofings with Sta-so laminated 
slate. Insist on finding the Sta-so label on their roofing. It is 
the certain way of getting beautiful roofing that will not fade. 


Amalgamated Roofing Co. Chicago 
Barber Asphalt Paving Co. Phila., Pa. 
Barrett Co. New York, N. Y. 
Beckman-Dawson Rfg. Co. Chicago 
B. F. Belson Mfg. Co. Minneapolis 
Bird & Son, Ltd. . Hamilton, Ont. 
Bird & Son, Inc. East Walpole, Mass. 
Philip Carey Mfg. Co. . Cincinnati 
Flintkote Co. Boston, Mass. 
Ford Mfg. Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
The Heppes Rfg. Division 
The Richardson Paper Co. Chicago 
Keystone Roofing Mfg. Co. York, Pa. 
McHenry Millhouse Mfg. Co. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Wilberite Rfg 


CANNOT FADE 


WC 
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National Asbestos Mfg. Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
National Rfg. Co. Tonawanda, N.Y. 
Pioneer Paper Co. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Reynolds Shingle Co. ' 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
H. H. Robertson Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Richardson Paper Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Safepack Paper Mills Boston, Mass. 
Si Fo Products Co. St. Paul, Minn. 
Standard Paint Co. New York, N.Y. 
Usona Mfg. Co. Aurora, Ill. 
H.F.WatsonCo. . ._ Erie, Pa. 
A.H. White Rfg. Co. New Orleans, La. 


+ Co., Cleveland. 
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Photographic reproduction, Sta-so Surfaced oF ; 
Roofing. Sta-so’s granular texture lendsitselt 1% Ue Ne 
to every style of architectural treatment. 3 
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ULTIAOPY 


. The Carbon Paper 
That Gives Satisfaction 


Neatness 
in Office Records 
Pays 


Business women win rewards 
by bringing neatness into the 
office world. Office records de- 
mand this neatness. Employers 
realize that all carbon copies 
should be clean, legible, and 
unfading. 

Multikopy Carbon Paper 
makes perfect carbon copies 
that are uniformly clear, sharp, 
and permanent. It is the clean- 
est carbon paper to handle. It 
is economical because it lasts 
longer and does more and better 
work per sheet than other car- 
bon papers. 


Let us send you some 
samples of MultiKopy 


We are anxious to do this ‘in 
order to prove that the neat- 
ness of your original letters can 
be carried into your carbon 
copies. 

MultiKopy is sold by princi- 
pal dealers throughout this coun- 
try and Canada. 

Improve the appearance of 
your letters by using Star Brand 
Typewriter Ribbons. They give 
clear, sharp impressions. 


F. S. WEBSTER CO. 


335 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
pie KPT New York: 


STAR / ™ \ BRAND . 
NON -FILLING Chicago: 
WRITE! 


114-118 Liberty St. 
14 N. Franklin St. 
Philadelphia: 908 Walnut St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
830 Park Bldg. 
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phenomena, and to regard all others with 
alert suspicion or wearily amused con- 
tempt. 

Now at last, in my life’s most urgent 
crisis, I had had news from nowhere; now, 
furthermore, the being I loved and would 
protect, must protect, had been thrown by 
psychic shock into that grim borderland, 
the abnormal; that land of lost voices, of 
the fringe of consciousness, of dissociated 
personalities, of morbid obsession and wild 
symbolic dreams. Following on Conlon’s 
heels, then, I entered a softly illumined 
room—a restrained Louis Seize room, a true 
Gertrude room, with its cool French-gray 
paneled walls; but entered there as into 
sinister darkness, as if groping for light. The 
comfortably accustomed, the predictable, 
I felt, lay all behind me; I must step warily 
henceforth among shifting shadows and 
phosphoric blurs. The issues were too 
terrifying, too vast, for even one little false 
move; Susan’s future, the very health of her 
soul, might depend now upon the blunder- 
ing clumsiness or the instinctive tact with 
which I attempted to pick and choose my 
way. It was with a secret shuddering of 
flesh and spirit that I entered that discreet, 
faultless room. 

Susan was lying on the low single 
French bed, a coverlet drawn over her; 
they had removed her trim tailored hat, the 
jacket of her dark suit, and her walking 
boots, leaving them on the couch by the 


| silk-curtained windows, where they had 


perhaps first placed her. She had not 
dressed for the evening before coming up 
to Gertrude’s; it was evidently to have 
been a businesslike call. Her black weblike 
hair—smoky, I always called it, to tease 
her; it never fell lank or separated into 
strings—had been disordered, and a float- 


| ing weft of it had drifted across her fore- 


head and hung there. Her face was moon 
white, her lips pale, the lines of cheek and 
chin had sharpened, her eyes were closed. 
It was very like death. My throat tight- 
ened and ached. 

Doctor Askew stood across the bed from 
us, looking down at her. 

“Here’s Mr. Hunt,” said Conlon, with- 
out further introduction. ‘‘He wants to see 
you.” Then he stepped back to the door 
and shut it, remaining over by it, at some 
distance from the bed. His silence was ex- 
pressive. ‘‘Now show me!” it seemed to 
say. “‘This may be a big case for me and 
it may not. If not, I’m satisfied; I’m ready 
for anything. Go on, show me!” 

Doctor Askew was not, as I had expected 
to find him, old; nor even middle-aged — 
an expectation caught, I presume, from 
Conlon’s laconic “One of the best—a big 
rep”; he was, I now estimated, a year or 
so younger than I. I had never heard of 
him and knew nothing about him, but I 
liked him at once when he glanced humor- 
ously up at Conlon’s ‘“‘He wants to see 
you,” nodded to me, and said: “I’ve been 
hoping you’d come soon, Mr. Hunt. I’vea 
mind to try something here—if you’ve no 
objection to dn experiment.” 

He was a short man, not fat, but thickset 
like Conlon; only, with a higher-strung 
vitality, carrying with it a sense of intel- 
lectual eagerness and edge. He had a 


| sandy, freckled complexion, bronzy, crisp- 


looking hair with reddish gleams in it, and 
an unmistakably red, aggressive mustache, 
close-clipped but untamed. Green-blue 


| eyes. A man, I decided, of many intensi- 


ties; a willful man; but thoughtful, too, 
and seldom unkind. 

““Why did you wait for my permission?” 
I asked. 

“‘T shouldn’t have—much longer,” he re- 
plied, his eyes returning to Susan’s un- 
changing face. “‘But I’ve read one or two 
of your essays, so I know something of the 
feel of your mind. It occurred to me you 
might be useful. And besides, I badly need 
some information about this’’—he paused 
briefly—‘‘this very lovely child.”’ Again he 
paused a moment, adding: ‘“‘This is a sin- 
gular case, Mr. Hunt—and likely to prove 
more singular as we see it through. I acted 
too impulsively in sending for Conlon; I 
apologize. It’s not a police matter, as I at 
first supposed. However, I hope there’s no 
harm done. Conlon is holding his horses 
and trying to be discreet. Aren’t you, 
Conlon?” 

““What’s the idea?”’? muttered Conlon 
from the doorway; Conlon was not used to 
being treated thus, de haut en bas. ‘‘Even 
if that poor little girl’s crazy we'll have to 
swear out a warrant for her. It’s a police 
matter all right.” 

“T think not,’”’ said Doctor Askew, dis- 
missing Conlon from the conversation. 
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“Have you ever,’ he then asked me, 
“*seen Miss Blake like this before?” 

I was about to say ‘‘No!” with em- 
phasis, when a sudden memory returned to 
me—the memory of a queer crumpled little 
figure lying on the concrete incline of the 
Eureka Garage; curled up there, like an 
unearthed cutworm, round a shining din- 
ner pail. “‘ Yes,’’ I replied instead; “‘once— 
I think.” 

“You think?” 

I sketched the occasion for him and ex- 
plained all its implications as clearly and 
briefly as I could; and while I talked thus 
across her bed Susan’s eyes did not open; 
she did not stir. | 
h Doctor Askew heard me out, as I felt, 
intently, but kept his eye meanwhile—ex- 
cept for a keen glance or two in my direc- 
tion—on Susan’s face. et 

“All right,’”’ he said when I had con- 
cluded; ‘‘that throws more or less light. 
There’s nothing to worry us, at least, in 
Miss Blake’s condition. Under psychical 
trauma—shock—she has a tendency to 
pass into a trance state—amounting prac- 
tically to one of the deeper stages of hyp- 
nosis. She’ll come out of it sooner or later— 
simply wake up—if we leave her alone. 
Perhaps, after all, that’s the wisest thing for 
us to do.” 

On this conclusion he walked away from 
the bed, as if it ended the matter, and lit a 
cigarette. 

“Well, Conlon,” he grinned, ‘‘we’re 
making a night of it, eh? Come, let’s all sit 
down and talk things over.”” He seated him- 
self on the end of the couch as he spoke, 
lounging back on one elbow and crossing 
his knees. “‘I ought to tell you, Mr. Hunt,” 
he added, ‘‘that nervous disorders are my 
specialty; more than that, indeed—my 
life! I studied under Janet in Paris, and 
later put in a couple of years as assistant 
physician in the Clinic of Psychiatry, 
Zurich. Did some work, too, at Vienna— 
with Stekel and Freud. So I needn’t say a 
problem of this kind is simply meat and 
drink to me. I wouldn’t have missed it for 
anything in the world!” 

I was a little chilled by his words, by an 
attitude that seemed to me cold-bloodedly 
professional; nevertheless, I joined him, 
drawing up a chair, and Conlon gradually 
worked his way toward us, though he re- 
mained standing. 

“What I want to know, doc,’’ demanded 
Conlon, “is why you’ve changed your 
mind?” 

“T haven’t,’’ Doctor Askew responded. 
“T can’t have, because I haven’t yet formed 
an opinion. I’m just beginning to—and 
even that may take me some time.”’ He 
turned to me. ‘‘What’s your theory, Mr. 
Hunt?” 

I was prepared for this question; my 
mind had been busying itself foresightedly 
with every possible turn our conversation 
was likely to take. All my faculties were 
sharpened by strain, by my pressing sense 
that Susan’s future, for good or evil, might 
somehow be linked to my lightest word. I 
had determined, then, in advance, not to 
speak in Conlon’s presence of my inexpli- 
cable vision, not to mention it at all to 
anyone unless some unexpected turn of 
the wheel might make it seem expedient. 
I could use it to Susan’s advantage, I be- 
lieved, more effectively by indirection; I 
endeavored to do so now. 

““My theory?” I queried. 

“As to how Mrs. Hunt met her death. 
However painful, we’ve got to face that 
out, sooner or later.” 

“Naturally. But I have no theory,” I re- 
plied; ‘‘I have an unshakable conviction.” 

“Ah! Which is 44 

“That the whole thing was accidental of 
course; just as Miss Blake affirmed it to be, 
over the telephone.” 

“You believe that because she affirmed 
megs 2 

“Exactly.” 

“That won’t go down with the coroner,” 
struck in Conlon. ‘How could it? I’d like 
to think it, well enough—but it don’t 
with me!” 

“Wait, Conlon!’ suggested Doctor 
Askew sharply. ‘‘I’ll conduct this inquiry 
just now, if you don’t mind—and if Mr. 
Hunt will be good enough to answer.” 

“Why not?” I replied. 

“Thank you. Conlon’s point is a good 
one, all the same. Have you been able to 
form any reasonable notion of how such 
an accident could have occurred?” 

“ec ‘Yess. 

“The hell you have!’”’ exclaimed Conlon 
excitedly, not meaning, I think, to be sar- 
castic. ‘“‘Why, you haven’t even been in 
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there’’—he referred to Gertrude’s bou- 
doir—‘‘or seen the body!” 

“No,” I responded, “but you and Doc- 
tor Askew have, so you can easily put me 
right. Extraordinary as the whole thing 
is—the one deadly chance in perhaps a 
million—there’s nothing impossible about 
it. Merely from the facts you’ve given me, 
Sergeant Conlon, I can reconstruct the 
whole scene—come pretty near it at any 
rate. But the strength of my conviction is 
based on other grounds—don’t lose sight of 
that! Miss Blake didn’t kill Mrs. Hunt; 
she’s incapable of such an action; and if 
she didn’t, no one else did. An accident is 
the only alternative.”’ 

“Well, then,’”’ grunted Conlon, ‘“‘tell us 
about it! It’ll take some tellin’!’ 

“Hold on!” exclaimed Doctor Askew 
before I could begin. “Sorry, Mr. Hunt— 
but you remember perhaps—when you 
first came in—I had half a mind to try 
something —an experiment.”? I nodded. 
““Well, I’ve made up my mind. We'll try it 
right now, before it’s too late. If it suc- 
ceeds it may yield us a few facts to go on. 
Your suppositions can come afterward.” 

I felt, as he spoke, that something behind 
his words belied their rudeness, that their 
rudeness was rather for Conlon’s benefit 
thanformine. He got up briskly and crossed 
to the bedside. There, after a moment, he 
turned and motioned us both to join him. 

As we did so, tiptoeing- instinctively: 
“Yes—this is fortunate,” he said; ‘‘she’s 
at it again. Look.”’ 

Susan still lay with shut eyes, as I had 
first seen her, her arms extended outside 
the coverlet; but she was no longer entirely 
motionless. Her left arm lay relaxed, the 
palm of her left hand upward. I had often 
seen her hands lie inertly thus in her lap, 
the palms upward, in those moments of 
silent withdrawal which I have more than 
once described. But now her right hand 
was turned downward, the fingers slightly 
contracted, as if they held a pen, and the 
hand was creeping slowly on the coverlet 
from left to right; it would creep slowly in 
this way for perhaps eight inches, then 
draw quickly back to its point of starting 
and repeat the maneuver. It was uncanny, 
this patient repetition—over and over—of 
a single restricted movement. 

“Ts she dyin’—or what?” 
Conlon in a husky whisper. 

“Far from it!’’ said Doctor Askew, his 
abrupt, crisp speech in almost ludicrous 
contrast to Conlon’s sudden awe. ‘‘Get me 
some paper from that desk over there, 
Conlon. A pad if possible.” 

He drew out a pencil from his pocket as 
he spoke. Conlon hesitated an instant, 
then obeyed, tiptoeing ponderously, with 
creaking boots, over to a daintily appointed 
writing table, and returning with a block of 
linen paper. Doctor Askew, meanwhile, 
holding the pencil between his teeth, had 
lifted Susan’s unresisting shoulders—too 
roughly, I thought—from the bed. 

“Stick that other pillow under her,” he 
ordered me, sharply enough in spite of the 
impeding pencil. ‘‘A little farther down— 
so ”? 


came from 


Susan now lay, no less limply than be- 
fore, with her trunk, shoulders and head 
somewhat raised. Her right hand had 
ceased its slow, patient movement. 

““What’s the idea?’’ Conlon was mutter- 
ing. ‘“‘What’s the idea, doc?” 

Whatever it was it was evident that 
Conlon didn’t like it. 

“Got the pad?” demanded Doctor 
Askew. “Oh, good! Here!” 

He almost snatched the pad from Conlon 
and tore the blotter cover from it; then he 
slipped it beneath Susan’s right palm and 
finally thrust his pencil between her curved 
fingers, its point resting on the linen block, 
which he steadied by holding one corner 
between finger and thumb. For a moment 
the hand remained quiet; then it began 
to write. I say “‘it’’ advisedly; no-least 
trace of consciousness or purposed control 
could be detected in Susan’s impassive face 
or heavily relaxed body. Swsan was not 
writing; her waking will had no part in 
this strange automatism; so much, at 
least, was plain to me, and even to Conlon. 

“Tt’s not her that’s doin’ it,’’ came his 
throaty whisper again. ‘‘Who’s pushin’ 
that hand?” 

“Tt’s not sperits, Conlon,” said Doctor 
Askew ironically; ‘‘you can take my say-so 
for that.’”’ With the words he withdrew the 
scribbled top sheet from the pad, glanced 
at it and handed it to me. The hand jour- 
neyed on, covering a second sheet as I read. 
“That doesn’t help us much, does it?’’ was 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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: ee JACK STRAWS 
A crisp molasses honeycom chocolate covered 


“TETE-A=TETE 
Chopped walnuts th “buttery a 
butterscotch 


—packed full of the kind of choc- 

olates that everyone picks out 
first—and not one of the “second-choice”’ 
kind. Crisp nuts—creamy caramel — 
fluffy marshmallow — “buttery” butter- 
scotch—many tastes as these, buried in 
thick chocolate coverings. No wonder 
it was named the ‘“‘Sentiment” package— 
you /ove everything in it! Get a box today, 
at the nearest Rexall Store. Price $1.50. 
Price slightly higher in Canada. 


Sold exclusively by 


The Rexall Stores 


throughout the United States, Canada, and 
Great Britain. 8,000 progressive retail 
drug-stores, united into one world-wide, 
service-giving organization. 


. BEAUTIFUL, seasonable gift box 
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Rex Mixer No. 263, one of the 38 owned by the Burrell Engineering & Construc 


Ten Years—A“Dead” Mixer—And 37 Others 


e+ 


One of the largest builders of concrete 
grain elevators in the country, the Burrell 
Engineering and Construction Company, 
of Chicago, bought their first Rex Concrete 
Mixer, No. 263, on Oct. 18, 1909. 


The performance of this mixer on the first 
job to which it was assigned led the Burrell 
Company to buy a second Rex Mixer. 


Then followed the third—the fourth—the 
fifth—until today there are 38 Rex Mixers 
in the Burrell battery, ranging from 7- to 
28-cubic foot capacity—they have adopted 
the Rex as their standard. 





Officially, Rex Mixer No. 263 is long since 


““dead.”’ For the Burrell Company figures 


depreciation at 25% a year. 


That means that this Rex Mixer “‘died”’ 





tion Company, at work on a large concrete grain elevator 





Per 


on the books of the company in July, 1913 
—more than six years ago. 


Actually, however, it is very much alive 
and is giving the same high character of de- 
pendable work on a job down in Oklahoma, 
as it did the day it was first put in use. 


Low repair costs, continuous service, the 
ability to give a good “‘mix’’—these are the 
standards by which this engineering and 
construction company of national repute 
judges a concrete mixer. 


Not only have Rex Mixers and Pavers 
measured up to these standards: they 
have surpassed them, as is shown by the 
fact that more than one of the 38 Rex 
Mixers used by Burrell have long since 
been written off the books. 


They can do the same for you. 


Rex Chains, Rex Traveling Water Screens 
Rex Sprockets, Rex Elevators and Conveyors : 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 


Branch Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities in the United States and Abroad 








Rex Building Mixers 
are made in the fol- 
lowing sizes—4-S, 
7-S, 14-8, 21-S, and 
28-S; Rex Paving 
Mixers are made in 
10-E, 14-E and 21-E 
sizes, the numbers re- 
ferring to cubic foot 
capacity of mixed 
concrete 


OO 


All Rex Pavers and 
Building Mixers are 
equipped with Rex 


Chain 














(Continued from Page 86) 
Doctor Askew’s comment, when I had de- 
voured the first sheet. 

“No,” I replied; ‘‘not ‘directly. But I'll 
keep this if you don’t mind.” 

I folded the sheet and slipped it into my 
pocket. Doctor Askew removed the second 
sheet. 

“Same sort of stuff,” he grunted, passing 
it over to me. ‘It needs direction.” And 
he began addressing—not Susan, to Con- 
lon’s amazement—the hand! ‘‘ What hap- 
pened in Mrs. Hunt’s room to-night?” he 
demanded firmly of the hand. “Tell us ex- 
actly what happened in Mrs. Hunt’s room 
to-night! It’s important. What happened 
in Mrs. Hunt’s room to-night?”’ 

Always addressing the hand, his full at- 
tention fixed upon it as it moved, he 
repeated this burden over and over: “We 
must know exactly what happened in Mrs. 
Hunt’s room to-night! Tell us what hap- 
pened in Mrs. Hunt’s room to-night. 
What happened in Mrs. Hunt’s room to- 
night?” 

Conlon and I both noted that Susan’s 
breathing, hitherto barely to be detected, 
gradually grew more labored while Doctor 
Askew insisted upon and pressed home his 
monotonous refrain. He had so placed 
himself now that he could follow the slowly 
penciled words. More and more deliber- 
ately the hand moved; then it paused. 

“What happened in Mrs. Hunt’s room 
to-night?” chanted Doctor Askew. 

“This ain’t right,’ muttered Conlon. 
“Tt?s worse’n the third degree. I don’t 
like it.” 

He creaked uneasily away. The hand 
moved again, hesitatingly, briefly. 

“Ah,” chanted Doctor Askew—always 
to the hand—‘“‘it was an accident, was it? 
How did it happen? Tell us exactly how it 
happened—exactly how it happened. We 
must know. How did the accident happen 
in Mrs. Hunt’s room to-night?” 

Again the hand moved, more steadily 
this time, and seemingly in response to his 
questions. 

Doctor Askew glanced up at me with an 
encouraging smile. ‘‘We’ll get it now—all 
of it. Don’t worry. The hand’s responding 
to control.” 

Though sufficiently astonished and dis- 
turbed by this performance, I was not, like 
Conlon, wholly at sea. Sober accounts of 
automatic. writing could be found in all 
modern psychologies; I had read some of 
these accounts—given with all the dry de- 
tachment of clinical data. They had inter- 
ested me, not thrilled me. No supernatural 
power was involved. It was merely the 
comparative rarity of such phenomena in 
the ordinary normal course of experience 
that made them seem awe-inspiring. And 
yet the hand there, solely animate, pa- 
tiently writing in entire independence of a 
consciously directing will! My spine, too, 
like Conlon’s, registered an authentic 
shiver of protest and atavistic fear. But, 
throughout, I kept my tautened wits about 
me, busily working; and they drove me 
now on a sudden inspiration to the writing 
table, where J seized pen and paper and 
wrote down with the most collected celer~ 
ity a condensed account of—for so lI 
phrased it—‘“‘what must, from the estab- 
lished facts, be supposed to have taken 
place in Mrs. Hunt’s boudoir, just after 
Miss Blake had entered it.” I put. this 
account deliberately as my theory of the 
matter, as the one solution of the problem 
consistent with the given facts and the 
known characters involved; and I had 
barely concluded when I was startled to 
my feet by Doctor Askew’s voice—raised 
cheerily above its monotonous murmur of 
questions to the hand—calling my name. 

“What are you up to, Mr. Hunt? My 
little experiment’s over. It’s a complete 
success.” , 

He was walking toward me with a hand- 
ful of loose scribbled sheets from the linen 
block. 

“How is she now?” I inquired anxiously, 
as if she had just been subjected to a dan- 
gerous operation. 

“Allright. Deep under. I shan’t try to 
pull her out yet. Much better for her to 
come out of it naturally herself. I suggest 
we darken the room and leave her.” 

“That suits me,” I just caught from 
Conlon, over by the door. 

“She'll be quite safe alone?”’ 

“ Absolutely. I want to read this thing 
to Conlon and Mrs. Arthur and Mr. Phar, 
before the coroner gets here. I rather think 
they’ll find it convincing.” 

“Good,” Iresponded. ‘But, first of all, 
let me read them this. I’ve just jotted 
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down my analysis of the whole situation. 
It’s a piece of cold constructive reasoning 
from the admitted data, and I shall be 
greatly surprised if it doesn’t on the whole 
agree with what you’ve been able to 
obtain.” 

Doctor Askew stared at me a moment 
curiously. “‘And if it doesn’t agree?” he 
asked. 

“Tf it don’t,” exclaimed Conlon with 
obvious relief, ‘‘it may help us, all the same. 
This thing can’t be settled by that kind of 
stuff, doc.”” He gave a would-be contemp- 
tuous nod toward Doctor Askew’s handful 
of scrawled pages. ‘‘That’s no evidence— 
whatever it says. Where does it come 
from? Who’s givin’ it? It can’t be sworn 
to on the Book, that’s certain—eh? Let’s 
get out-a here and begin to talk sense!” 
Conlon opened the door eagerly, and 
creaked oft through the hall. 

“Go with him,” ordered Doctor Askew. 


“T’l] put out the lights.”’ Then he touched | 


my elbow and gave me a slight nod. “I see 
your point, of course. But I hope you’ve 
hit somewhere near it.” 

“Doctor,” I replied, “this account of 
mine is exact. I’ll tell you later how I 
know that.” 

“Ah!” he grunted, with a green-blue 
flash of eyes. “‘ What a lucky devil I am! 
But I’ve felt all along this would prove a 
rewarding case.” 

Up to this point I have been necessarily 
thus detailed, but I am eager now to win 
past the cruder melodrama of this insanely 
disordered night. I am eager to win back 
from all these damnable and distracting 
things to Susan. This book is hers, not 


mine; it is certainly not Sergeant Conlon’s | 


or Doctor Askew’s. So you will forgive me, 
and understand, if I present little more 


than a summary of the immediately follow- | 


ing hours. 
We found Maltby and Lucette in the 


drawing-room, worn out with their night- | 


long vigil; Maltby somnolent and savage; 


Lucette still keyed high, suffering from ex- | 


asperated nerves which—perhaps for the 
first time in her life—she could not control. 
They were seated as far apart as the room 
permitted, having long since talked them- 


selves out, and were engaged, I think, in | 
tacitly hating one another. The situation | 


was almost impossible; yet I knew I must 


dominate it somehow, and begin by dom- | 
inating myself—and in the end, with Con- | 


lon’s and Doctor Askew’s help, I succeeded. 
Conlon, I confess, proved to be an unex- 
pected ally all through. 

“Now, Mrs. Arthur, and you, Mr. Phar,” 


he stated at once as we entered the drawing- | 


room together, ‘‘I’ve brought Mr. Hunt in 
here to read you his guess at what happened 
last evenin’. Doctor Askew’ll be with us in 
a minute, and he’s got somethin’ to lay be- 
fore you.’. . - No; Miss Blake’s not 
come round yet. The doc’ll explain about 
her. But we'll hear from Mr. Hunt first, 
see? I’ve examined him andI’m satisfied he’s 
straight. You’ve known him long enough to 
form your own opinions, but that’s mine. 
Oh, here’s the doc! Go on, Mr. Hunt.” 
With this lead I was at length able to 
persuade Lucette and Maltby to listen, 
sullenly enough, to my written analysis. 
My feeling toward them both, though bet- 
ter concealed, was quite as hostile as theirs 
toward me, but I saw that I caught their 


reluctant attention and that Maltby was | 


somewhat impressed by what I had written, 
and by my interjected amplifications of the 


more salient points. I had been careful to | 
introduce no facts not given me by Ser- | 
geant Conlon, and when I had finished, | 
ignoring Lucette’s instant murmur of im- | : 
patience and incredulity, I turned to him | 


and said: ‘‘Sergeant, is there anything 


known to you and not known to me—any | 2 


one detail discovered during your examina- 
tion of Mrs. Hunt’s boudoir, say —which 
makes my deductions impossible or ab- 
surd?”’ 


edged: ‘‘Well, no, Mr. Hunt. Things 
might ’a’ happened like that; maybe they 
did. But just sayin’ so don’t prove they 
did!” 
“May I ask you a few questions?”’ 
“Sure.” 


“Had Mrs. Hunt’s body been moved | 


when you arrived? I mean, from the very 
spot where it fell?”’ 

“Tt had and it hadn’t. The doc here 
found her lyin’ face down on the floor, 


right in front of the couch. He had to roll | 
her over on her back to examine her. | 


That’s all. The body’s there now like that, 
covered with a sheet. Nothin’ else has been 
disturbed.” 
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He reflected a moment, then acknowl- 
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ORIGINAL 
PEPSON 


Sleepless Nights Make 
Wasted Days 


Men and women whose diges- 
tion is faulty seldom enjoy 
good restful sleep. 

When sleeplessness is due 








to hasty and improper masti- 
cation of food it is time to 
give consideration to the 
regulation of the diet, and it 
will be found helpful also to 
acquire the habit of chewing 
Beeman’s Original Pepsin 
Gum ten minutes after each 


meal and just before retiring. 
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One of the meanest jobs on a 
car is filling ordinary grease 
cups with bulk grease. The 
new cup is filled with Grease 
Cartridges. No bother. Takes 
only a second fo fill. 






Real news for car owners 
who “grease” their own cars 


A new grease cup you can fill or turn down 
without getting your hands all smeared up 
—without having to use pliers 
—without having screw threads cross 


LEAN, quick, convenient to 

fill, positive in lubrication— 

a grease cup with these remarkable 

features is now available to any 
motorist. 


No bulk grease at all. Fresh, 
handy, waxed paper grease car- 
tridges take the place of the old- 
fashioned can or bucket of grease. 
No grease can possibly get on your 
hands or under your finger nails. 


Dealers and car owners 
enthusiastic 


The new cup is the Searing Grease 
Cup—already successfully tested 
by thousands of motorists. 


‘““You win,”’ writes one user. ‘‘I 
have tried every grease cup on the 
market, and when I get yours I am 
going to throw them all away.” 


Another says: ‘“‘No other grease 
cup has given me anything near the 
satisfaction yours does.” 


Everyone who sees Searing Grease 
Cups in operation wants to buy 
them at once. 


How the new cup works 


The Searing Grease Cup overcomes 
all the difficulties the motorist has 
had. A slight twist removes the 
top. You drop in a Searing Grease 
Cartridge, snap on the top again— 
and the trick’s done. . You don’t 
have to plaster the grease in with a 
stick. No screw threads to get 
crossed and stuck! 


A few easy turns on a thumb 
screw (not the old style screw cap) 
force the grease to the bearing with 
a pressure of more than 600 pounds. 
No grease can possibly ooze out 
around the edge of the cup. No 
worn or dirt-clogged bearings! No 
squeaking steering gears or spring 
shackle bolts! 


Any car can be equipped 


The Searing Grease Cup is made to 
fit any car having standard size con- 
nections. For cars that do not have 
connections of this size, the necessary 
adapters are furnished at 10c each. 


Get a Searing Grease Cup and a 
single box of Searing Grease Car- 
tridges from your dealer today. He 
already has them in stock, or can 
get them for you in a short time. 
Put the cup on the bearing or bolt 
that has given you the most trou- 
ble. See for yourself the improve- 
ment over the old method—how 
quick and clean it is to fill, how sure 
and effective the lubrication. 


Standardize on Searing Grease 
Cups throughout your car. They 
will save you many hours of need- 
less drudgery every year. 


List Prices 
Gups, each: s Jee dies 50c 
Cartridges, box of 20 . 25c 


Pacific Coast Distributors: U.S. Manufacturers 
Sales Company, Portland, Ore. 


Manufactured by 


THE LEWIS SEARING COMPANY 
OF MICHIGAN 


Detroit Michigan 


Searing Grease Cups 


and Grease Cartridges 


| 
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“The body was lying face down, you 
yoy 


“Yes,” struck in Doctor Askew; .“‘it 
was.” 

“At full length?” 

oe Yes.”’ 

“Isn’t that rather surprising?”’ 

“Unquestionably.” 

“How do you account for the position?” 

‘““There’s only one possible explanation,” 
replied Doctor Askew, as if giving expert 
testimony from a witness box: ‘‘a sudden 
and complete loss of balance, pitching the 
body sharply forward, accompanied by 
such a binding of the legs and feet as to 
prevent any instinctive movement toward 
recovery.” 

“Thank you. Were there any indications 
of such binding?” 

“Yes. Mrs. Hunt’s trailing draperies 
had somehow wound themselves tightly 
about her legs below the knee, and I judge 
her feet were further impeded by a sort of 
coverlet which I found touseled up on the 
rug beneath them.” 

“Grant all that!” growled Maltby. “It 
points to just the opposite of what we'd all 
like to think is true. If Mrs. Hunt had risen 
slowly to greet a caller in the usual way— 
well, she wouldn’t have gotten herself 
tangled up. She was the last woman in the 
world to do anything awkwardly. But if 
she leaped to her feet in terror—what? To 
defend herself or try to escape? Don’t 
you see?” 

“Of course we see!”’ cried Lucette. “‘It 
proves everything!”’ 

“Hardly,” I replied. ‘‘Try to imagine 
the scene, Maltby, as you seem to believe 
it occurred. I won’t speak of the major 
impossibility—that Susan, a girl you’ve 
known and have asked to be your wife, 
could under any circumstances be the 
author of such a crime! We’ll pass that. 
Simply try to picture the crime itself. 
Susan, showing no traces of unnatural ex- 
citement, is conducted to my wife’s bou- 
doir. She enters, shuts the door, turns, 
then rushes at her with so hideous an effect 
of insane fury that Gertrude springs up, 
terrified. Susan—more slightly built than 
Gertrude, remember!—grapples with her, 
tears a paper knife from her hand, and 
plunges it deep into her eye, penetrating 
the brain. Suppose, if you will, that mad- 
ness lent her this force. But, obviously, for 
the point of the knife to enter the eye in 
that way Gertrude must have been front- 
ing Susan, her chin well raised. Obviously 
the force of such a blow would have thrown 
her head, her whole body backward, not 
forward; and if her feet were bound, as 
Doctor Askew says they were, she must 
have fallen backward or to one side, cer- 
iy not forward at full length, on her 
ace.” 

““You’ve said somethin’ this. time, Mr. 
Hunt!” exclaimed Conlon. ‘‘There’s a lot 


to that!” 
Maltby was visibly impressed; but not 
Lucette. “As if,’ she said, ‘‘Susan 


wouldn’t have arranged the body—after- 
ward—in any way she thought to her 
advantage!”’ 

“There wasn’t time!’’ Doctor Askew 
objected impatiently. ‘‘And,”’ he went on, 
“it happens that all this is futile! I have 
proof here, corroborating Mr. Hunt’s re- 
markably acute theories in the most posi- 
tive way.”’ 

But before reading what Susan’s hand 
had written he turned to Sergeant Conlon, 
requesting his close attention, and then 
gave him briefly a popular lecture on the 
nature of automatic writing as understood 
by a tough-minded neurologist with no 
faith in the supernatural. It was really a 
masterly performance in its way, for he 
avoided the jargon of science and cut down 
to essentials. 

“Conlon,” he said, “‘you’ve often forgot- 
ten something, tried to recall it and finally 
given it up. We all have. And then some 
day, when you least expected it and were 
thinking of something else, that forgotten 
something has popped into your mind 
again—eh? All right. Where was it in the 
meantime, when you couldn’t put your 
finger on it? Since it eventually came back 
it must have been preserved somewhere. 
That’s plain enough, isn’t it? But when 
you say something you’ve forgotten ‘pops 
into your mind’ again, you’re wrong. It’s 
never been out of your mind. What too 
many of us still don’t know is that a man’s 
mind has two parts to it. One part, much 
the smallest, is consciousness—the part 
we're using now, the part we’re always 
aware of. The other part is a big dark 
storehouse where pretty much everything 
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we’ ve forgotten is kept. We’re not aware of 
the storehouse or the things kept in it, so 
the ordinary man doesn’t know anything 
about it. You’re not aware of your spleen 
and wouldn’t know you had one if doctors 
hadn’t cut up a lot of people and found 
spleens in every one of them. You believe 
you’ve got a spleen because we doctors tell 
you so. Well, I’m telling you now that 
your mind has a big storehouse, where 
most of the things you’ve forgotten are 
preserved. We mind doctors call it your 
unconscious mind. All clear so far? . 
Good. 

“Now then—when a man’s hypnotized 
it means his conscious mind has been put 
to sleep, practically, and his unconscious 
mind has, in a sense, waked up. When a 
man’s hypnotized we can fish all sorts of 
queer things from his big storehouse, his 
unconscious mind; things he didn’t know 
were there, things he’d forgotten. And it’s 
the same with what we call trances. A 
man in a trance is a man whose conscious 
mind is asleep and whose unconscious mind 
is awake. 

“That’s exactly Miss Blake’s condition 
now. The shock of what she saw last eve- 
ning threw her into a trance; she doesn’t 
know what’s going on round her—but her 
unconscious mind has a record, a sort of 
phonograph record of more or less every- 
thing that’s ever happened to her, and if 
she speaks or writes in this trance state 
she’ll simply play one of these stored-up 
records for us; play it just like a phono- 
graph, automatically. 

“Her will power’s out of commission, you 
see; in this state she’s nothing more nor 
less than a highly complicated instrument. 
And the record she plays may be of no 
interest to anybody; some long-forgotten 
incident or experience of childhood, for ex- 
ample. On the other hand, if we can get 
the right record going—eh?—we’ve every 
chance of finding out exactly what we want 
to know!” He paused, fixing his already 
attentive pupil with his peculiarly vivid 
green-blue glance. 

““Now, Conlon, get this—it’s important! 
I must ask you to believe one other thing 
about the unconscious mind—simply take 
it on my say-so as a proved fact: When the 
conscious mind is temporarily out of busi- 
ness—as under hypnotism or in trance— 
the unconscious mind, like the sensitive 
instrument it is, will often obey or respond 
to outside suggestions. I can’t go into all 
this of course. But what I ask you to he- 
lieve about Miss Blake is this: In her 
present state of trance, at my suggestion, 
she has played the right record for us! She 
has automatically written down for us an 
account ‘of her experiences last evening. 
And I assure you this account, obtained in 
this way, is far more reliable and far more 
complete than any she could give us in her 
normal, conscious, waking state. There’s 
nothing marvelous or weird about it, Con- 
lon. We have here”’—and he slightly rat- 
tled the loose sheets in his hand—‘“‘simply 
an automatic record of stored-up impres- 
sions. Do you see?” 

Conlon grunted that he guessed maybe 
he saw; at any rate he was willing to be 
shown. 

Then Doctor Askew read us Susan’s 
own story of the strange, idiotically mean- 
ingless accident to Gertrude. As it corre- 
sponded in every particular with my vision 
I shall not repeat it; but it produced an 
enormous impression on Sergeant Conlon 
and Maltby, and even on Lucette. Taken 
in connection with my independent theory 
of what must have occurred, they found 
Susan’s story entirely convincing; though 
whether Lucette really found it so or had 
suddenly decided—because of certain un- 
comfortable accusations against herself 
made by Susan’s hand—that the whole mat- 
ter had gone quite far enough and any fur- 
ther publicity would be a mistake, I must 
leave to your later judgment. 

As for the coroner, when at length he ar- 
rived, he too—to my astonishment and 
unspeakable relief—accepted Susan’s auto- 
matic story without delay or demur. Here 
was a stroke of sheer good luck, for a 
grateful change—but quite as senseless in 
itself, when seriously considered, as the 
cruel accident to Gertrude. It merely hap- 
pened that the coroner’s sister was a pro- 
fessional medium and that he and his whole 
family were ardent believers in spiritual- 
ism, active missionaries in that cause. He 
had started life as an East Side street 
urchin, had the coroner, and had scrambled 
up somehow from bondage to influence, 
fighting his way single-fisted through a 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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A Motor Car Wheel should be so designed 
that Tire-Changing and Wheel-Changing 
can be quickly, easily and cleanly done. 


The owner of a quality motor car of today 
has little fear that his car will break-down. 
Such is the present high standard of motor 
car engineering. Virtually his only road- 
troubles are tire-troubles. 


Tire-design and construction, too, have been 
developed to a high degree of excellence. 
Pneumatic tires, with Proper Wheel Equip- 
ment, are efficient, durable, economical. 


It is the Wheel then, the Scientifically De- 
signed Wheel, that prolongs the life of the 
tire. It is the Scientifically Designed Wheel 
that makes possible the quick, easy and 
cleanly changing of tires, and reduces tire 
trouble to the minimum. 


All parts in a wheel should re-act equally to 
moisture and changes of temperature. When 
both wheel and rim are made of steel there 


Detroit Pressed Steel Company, Detroit, 
Automobile Frame Plant, Mount Elliott Avenue 
Chicago: 732 Michigan Avenue 
San Francisco: 326 Rialto Building 


Disteel Wheel Plant, Cabot Avenue 
New York: 1846 Broadway at 6l1st St. 


Boston: 925 Boylston Street 


Wheel Talk Number Four 


Frequently, a motor car owner who 
has almost an engineer’s knowl- 
edge of the motor and other es- 
sential features. of his car knows 
little or nothing of the vastly 
important part the Wheels play 
in the comfort, ease and economy 
of his motoring. 


That is vastly important knowledge. 
The scientifically designed Wheel 
not only adds to the Beauty of the 
Car, but also safeguards life and 
property, saves tires and gasoline 
and eliminates many of the dangers, 
delays and annoyances of motoring. 


In this series of Wheel-Talks we 
are attempting merely to give the 
intelligent motorist an understand- 
ing of what his motor car Wheels 
should do and should be. 


Copies of previous talks sent on 
request. 








is no unequal shrinkage or warping of the 
parts. The wheel stays tight. 


he Disteel Wheel is made of steel. There 
is no “‘gutter’’ or ‘“‘split rim’’. There 1s no 
need of the extra tool with which to pry 
and tug at the tire. Loose tires wear. Loose 
rims squeak. Disteel Wheels hold the tire 


true and the rim tight. 
Look at the Illustrations. 


To remove a tire from a Disteel Wheel you 
have only to unscrew the rim bolts and lift 
off the removable section. The tire slips off 
—for there is nothing to catch it and hold it. 


To take off a Disteel Wheel (to put on the 
spare wheel) you merely unscrew the hub 
nuts, take off the hub-flange and the Wheel 
slips off—over the hub. 


Thus, Disteel Wheels, in addition to en- 
hancing the beauty of your car, have 
opened a new epoch of comfortable, safe 
and economical motoring, 
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hard school that does not often foster illu- 
sions; but I have never met a more eagerly 
credulous mind. He accepted the auto- 
matic writing as evidence without a mo- 
ment’s cavil, assuring us at once that it 
undoubtedly came as a direct message 
from the dead. 

Doctor Askew’s preliminary explana- 
tions he simply brushed aside. If Miss 
Blake in her present trance state, which he 
soon satisfied himself was genuine, had 
produced this message, then her hand had 
been controlled by a disembodied spirit— 
probably Mrs. Hunt’s. There was no argu- 
ing with the man, and on my part, heaven 
knows, no desire to oppose him! I listened 
gratefully for one hour to his wonder tales 
of spirit revelations, and blessed him when 
he reluctantly left us—with the assurance 
that Gertrude’s death would be at once re- 
ported as due to an unavoidable accident. 
It was so announced in the noon editions 
of the evening papers. Sergeant Conlon 
and his aids departed by the service ele- 
vator and were soon replaced by a shocked 
and grieved clergyman and a competent 
undertaker. The funeral—to take place in 
New Haven—was arranged for; telegrams 
were sent; one among them to Phil. Even 
poor Miss Goucher was at last remembered 
and telephoned to—only just in time, I 
fear, to save her reason. But of her, more in 
its place. And meanwhile, throughout all 
this necessary confusion, Susan slept on. 
Noon was past, and she still slept. And 
Doctor Askew and I watched beside her and 
talked together. 

At precisely seven minutes to three— 
I was bending over her at the moment, 
studying her face for any sign of stirring 
consciousness—she quietly opened her 
eyes. 

“Ambo,” were her first words, ‘‘I believe 
in God now; a God, anyway. I believe in 
Setebos.” 

XXVIII 

N MY unpracticed, disorderly way—in 

the hurry of my desire to get back to 
Susan—I have again overstepped myself 
and must, after all, pause to make certain 
necessary matters plain. There is nothing 
else for it. I have, on reflection, dropped 
too many threads—the thread of my own 
vision, the thread of those first two or 
three pages scrawled by Susan before her 
hand had fully responded to Doctor 
Askew’s control, other weakly fluttering, 
loose-ended threads! My respect for the 
great narrative writers is increasing enor- 
mously as I bungle onward. ‘‘Order is 
heaven’s first law,’”’ and I wish to heaven 
it might also more instinctively be mine. 

Just after the coroner’s departure Maltby 
left us, but before he left I insisted upon a 
brief talk with him in Lucette’s presence. 
I was in no mood for tact. 

“Maltby,” I said, “I can’t stop now for 
anything but the plain statement that 
you’ve been a bad friend—to Susan and 
me. As for you, Lucette, it’s perfectly clear 
now that Susan believes you responsible for 
spreading a slanderous lie about her. Be- 
tween you, directly or indirectly, you’ve 
managed to get it believed down here that 
Susan has been my mistress and was forced 
to leave New Haven because the scandal 
had grown notorious. 

“That’swhy Susan came here, determined 
to see you, Lucette; that’s why Gertrude 
received her. Gertrude was never under- 
handed, never a sneak. My guess is that 
she suspected you of slandering Susan, but 
wasn’t sure; and then Susan’s unexpected 
call on you a 

Lucette flared out at this, interrupting 
me: “I’m not particularly interested in 
your guesswork, Ambrose Hunt! We’ve 
had a good deal of it already. Besides, I’ve 





, a raging headache, and I’m too utterly 


heartsick even to resent your insults. But 
I’ll say this: I’ve very strong reasons for 
thinking that what you call a lying slander 
is a fact. Mr. Phar can tell you why—if he 
cares to.” 

With that she walked out of the room, 
and I did not see her again until we met 
in New Haven at Gertrude’s funeral, on 
which occasion, with nicely calculated pub- 
licity, she was pleased to cut me dead. 

When she had gone I turned on Maltby. 

*“Well?”’ I demanded. 

Maltby, I saw, was something more than 
ill-at-ease. 

“‘Now see here, Boz,” he began, ‘‘can’t 
we talk this over without quarreling? It’s 
so stupid, I mean—between men of the 
world.”’ I waited, without responding. ‘‘I’ll 
be frank with you,’ he mumbled at me. 
“Fact is, old man, that night—the night 
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Phil Farmer said Susan wanted to see you— 
was waiting for you in your study—remem- 
ber? You promised to rejoin me shortly 
and talk things out. But you didn’t come 
back. Naturally, I’ve always supposed 
since then #4 

“You have a scoundrelly imagination!” 
I exclaimed. 

His face, green pale from loss of sleep, 
slowly mottled with purplish stains. 

‘Years of friendship,’ he stumbled, 
thick-voiced, through broken phrases. 
“‘Wouldn’t take that from anyone else. Not 
yourself. Question of viewpoint, really. 
I’d be the last to blame either of you if 
However ¥ 

““Maltby,” I said, “‘you’re what I never 
thought you—a common or garden cad. 
That’s my deliberate opinion. I’ve nothing 
more to say to you.” 

For an instant I supposed he was going 
to strike me. It is one of the major disap- 
pointments of my life that he did not. My 
fingers ached for his throat. 

Later, with the undertaker efficiently in 
charge of all practical arrangements, and 
while Susan still hid from us behind her 
mysterious veil, I talked things out with 
Doctor Askew, giving him the whole story 
of Susan as clearly and unreservedly as I 
could. My purpose in doing so was two- 
fold. I felt that he must know as much as 
possible about Susan before she woke again 
to what we call reality. What I feared was 
that this shock—which had so profoundly 
and so peculiarly affected her—might, even 
after the long and lengthening trance had 
passed, leave some mark upon her spirit, 
perhaps even some permanent cloud upon 
her brain. I had read enough of these mat- 
ters to know that my fear was not ground- 
less, and I could see that Doctor Askew 
welcomed my information—felt as keenly 
as I did that he might later be called upon 
to interpret and deal with some perplexing 
borderland condition of the mind. It was 
as well at least to be prepared. That was 
my major purpose. But connected with it 
was another, more self-regarding. My own 
vision, my psychic reel, greatly disturbed 
me. It was not orthodox. It could not 
be explained, for example, as something 
swiftly fabricated from covert memories by 
my unconscious mind and forced then 
sharply into consciousness by some freak of 
circumstance, some psychic perturbation or 
strain. 

My vision of the accident itself—of the 
manner of its occurrence—might conceiv- 
ably have been such a fabrication subcon- 
sciously elaborated from the facts given me 
by Conlon; not so my vision of its setting. 
I had seen in vivid detail the interior of a 
room which I had never entered and had 
never heard described; and every detail 
thus seen was minutely accurate, for I had 
since examined the room and had found 
nothing in it unfamiliar, nothing that did 
not correspond with what my mind’s eye 
had already noted and remembered. Take 
merely one instance—the pattern and 
color scheme of the Chinese rug beside the 
chaise longue. As an amateur in such mat- 
ters I could easily, in advance of physically 
looking at it, have catalogued that rug and 
have estimated its value to a collector. 
How then to account for this astounding 
clairvoyance? I could not account for it 
without widening my whole conception of 
what was psychically possible. Seated 
with Doctor Askew in the room where 
Susan lay withdrawn from us, from our 
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normal world of limited concrete percep- 
tions, I was oppressed as never before by 
the immensity and deluding vagueness of 
the unknown. What were we, we men and 
women? Eternal forces or creatures of an 
hour? An echo from days long past re- 
turned to me, Phil’s quiet firm voice de- 
manding—of Maltby, wasn’t it? Yes, yes, 
of course—demanding of Maltby: “‘ What is 
the world, may Lask? And whatis Susan?”’ 

Doctor Askew cross-questioned me closely 
as we sat there, a little off from Susan, our 
eyes seldom leaving her face. ‘“‘You must 
have patience,” he kept assuring me in the 
midst of his questioning. “‘It will be much 
better for her to come out of this thing 
tranquilly, by herself. We're not really 
wasting time.” 

When his cross-questioning was over he 
sat silent for a long time, biting at his upper 
lip, tapping one foot—almost irritably, I 
thought—on the parquet floor. 

“T don’t like it,” he said finally in his 
abrupt way. ‘‘I don’t like it because I be- 
lieve you're telling the truth. If I could 
only persuade myself that you are either 
lying or at least drawing a long bow”—he 
gave a little disgusted snort of laughter— 
“it would be a great relief to me!” 

“ec Why?” 

“Why? Because you’re upsetting my 
scientific convictions. My mind was all 
tidied up, everything nicely in order, and 
now you come raging through it with this 
ridiculous tale of a sudden hallucinating 

oe ° . 
vision—of seeing things that you’d never 
seen, near heard described—whose very 
existence you were completely unaware of! 
Damn it! Id give almost anything to, 
think you a cheerful liar or self-deceived! 
But) Tieant-s 

“Still, you must have met with similar 
cases?” 

“Never, as it happens, with one that I 
couldn’t explain away to my own satisfac- 
tion. That’s what irritates me now. I can’t 
explain you away, Mr. Hunt. I believe 
you had that experience just as you de- 
scribe it. Well, then, if you had—what fol- 
lows?”’ He pulled for a moment or two at a 
stubby end of red mustache. 

“What does?” I suggested. 

“One of three things,” he replied, “all 
equally impossible. Either your vision—to 
call it that—was first recorded in the mind 
of another living person and transferred 
thence to yours—or it was not. If it 
wasn’t, then it came direct from God or the 
devil and was purely miraculous! With 
your kind permission we'll rule that out. 
But if it was first recorded in the mind of 
another living person, then we’re forced 
to accept telepathy—complete thought 
transference from a distance—accept it 
asafact. I never have so accepted it, and 
hate like hell to do it now! And even if I 
could bring myself to accept it, my troubles 
have only begun. From'whose mind was this 
exact vision of the accident to Mrs. Hunt 
transferred to yours? So far as I can see, 
the detailed facts of it could have been reg- 
istered in the minds of only two persons— 
Miss Blake and your wife. Isn’t that so?” 

I agreed. 

“Allright. See where that leaves us! At 
the time you receive this vision Miss Blake 
is lying here in a deep trance, unconscious; 
and your wife is dead. Which of these 
incredible sources of information do you 
prefer? It’s a matter of indifference to me. 
Either way my entire reasoned conception 
of the universe topples in ruins!” 
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“But surely,” I protested, “it might 
have come to me from Miss Blake, as you 
suggest, without our having to descend to a 
belief in spirit communication. Let’s rule 
that out too!” 

“As you please,’”’ smiled Doctor Askew, 
pretty grimly. “‘If you find it easier to be- 
lieve your vision came from Miss Blake, do 
so by all means! Personally, I’ve no choice. 
I can accept the one explanation quite as 
readily as the other. Which means that 
as a thinking being I can accept neither! 
Both are—absurd. SoI can go no further— 
unless by a sheer act of faith. I’m baffled, 
you see—in my own field; completely baf- 
fled. That’s what it comes to. And I find it 
all devilishly annoying and inconvenient. 
Don’t you?” 

I did not reply. 

For a time I mused drearily enough, turn- 
ing many comfortless things over in my 
mind. Then I drew from my pocket the 
three sheets scribbled by Susan’s hand be- 
fore it had responded to Doctor Askew’s 
insistent suggestions. 

“Doctor,” I asked, handing him the 
scribbled pages, ‘‘in view of all I’ve told 
you, doesn’t what Miss Blake has written 
here strike you as significant? You see,” 
I added, while he glanced through them, 
“how strongly her repressed feelings are in 
revolt against me—against the tyranny of 
my love for her. Doesn’t it seem improb- 
able, then, to say the least of it, that my 
vision could have come from that direc- 
tion?” 

He was reading the pages through again, 
more slowly. “Jimmy?” he queried to 
himself. ‘‘Oh, yes—Jimmy’s the boy you 
spoke of. I see—I see.”’ He looked up, and 
I did my best to smile. 

“That’s a bitter dose of truth for me, 
doctor; but thank God it came in this 
way—came in time!” 

Except for the punctuation, which I 
have roughly supplied, the three pages read 
as follows: 


-_- 


“A net. No means of escape from it. To 
escape—somehow. Jimmy Only 
wretchedness for Ambo—for us_ both. 
How can he care! Insufferably self-satisfied; 
childishly blind. I won’t—I won’t—not 
after this. No escape from it—my net. But 
the inner net—Ambo’s—binding him too. 
Some way out. A dead hand killing things. 
My own father. How he killed and killed— 
always—more than he knew. Blind. Never 
felt that before as part of me—of me. 
Wrong way round though—it enfolds— 
smothers. I’m tangled there—part of it— 
forever and ever. Setebos—God of my 
father—Setebos knows. Oh, how could I 
dream myself free of it like others—how 
could I! A net—all a net—no breaking it. 
Poor Ambo—and his love too—a net. It 
shan’t hold me. MI’ll gnaw through— 





mouselike. I must. Fatal for Ambo now 
Bait holds me. Fatal—Setebos—Jimmy 
wi 5 eee 


“Hum,” said Doctor Askew quietly. 

“That doesn’t help me much,” I com- 
plained. 

“No,” he responded; ‘‘but I can’t see 
that all this has any bearing on the possible 
source of your vision.” 

“I only thought that perhaps this revela- 
tion of a repressed inner revolt against 
me St eas 

“Yes, I see. But there’s no reasoning 
about the unthinkable. I’ve already said I 
can make nothing of your vision—nothing 
I’m yet prepared to believe.’”’ He handed 
the three sheets back to me with these 
words: ‘But I’m afraid your interpreta- 
tion of this thing is correct. It’s a little 
puzzling in spots—curious, eh, the refer- 
ences to Setebos. Still, if I were you, Mr. 
Hunt, I should quietly withdraw from a 
lost cause. It’ll mean less trouble all round 
in theend.”” Heshook his head impatiently. 
“These sexual muddles—it’s better to see 
“em out frankly! They’re always the devil 
anyway. What silly mechanisms we are— 
how Nature makes puppet-fools of us! 
That lovely child there—she admires you 
and wants to love you, because you love 
her. Why shouldn’t she? What could bea 
happier arrangement—now? You’ve had 
your share of marital misfortune, I should 
say. But Nature doesn’t give a damn for 
happy arrangements! God knows what 
she’s after, I don’t! But just at present 
she seems to be loading the dice for Jimmy— 
for Jimmy, who perhaps isn’t even inter- 
ested in the game! Well, such—for our 
misery or amusement—is life! And my 
cigarettes are gone. How about yours?” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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is famous boiling-water test proves 
1 Valspar best for varnishing furniture, floors, 
linoleum and woodwork indoors and out. 
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like having a spring under { 
road. You see the bump: 
feel their jolts as before. 
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springs cushion the shocks of rough roads. 
They give the light Overland 4 Sedan the 
smooth riding steadiness formerly found only 
in large, heavy cars. 


Triplex Springs make possible a combi- 
nation of 100-inch wheelbase lightness and 
economy with the riding ease usually associ- 
They protect 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Sedans, Coupés, Touring Cars and Roadsters 
Willys-Overland, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
The John N. Willys Export Corporation, New York 


if Every Bump Had Springs 


car and motor from wearing shocks, thus 
reducing upkeep costs. 


This Four-Door Sedan is equipped with 
every convenience from Auto-Lite starting 
and lighting to electric horn. It is a qual- 
ity car throughout — beautifully finished and 
luxuriously upholstered; as attractive in ap- 
pearance as in performance. 
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NCE you take the sporting 

choice of digging deep into the 
joys of Prince Albert tobacco you 
won’t need to phone for an expert 
accountant tofigure where and how 
you stand on pipe-smokes! You'll 
get that P. A.-pal-party- hunch 
quicker than you can scuttle a deck 
of parlor tricks! 


You never puffed out of a pipe such 
a feast-of-satisfaction as Prince 
Albert puts into it! And, nail that 
at one hundred per cent! For, P. A. 
quality, flavor, fragrance and cool- 
ness simply wallop any notion 
you ever generated as to how good 
a pipe smoke can be! And, to this 
combination add Prince Albert’s 
patented process that cuts out bite 
and parch! 


You've pulled-a-pippin when you 
pick P. A.! At one swoop it 
chases the smokeglooms and cuts 
you in on smokesport that thou- 
sands and thousands of men all 
over the nation will testify beats 
any royal flush any man ever 
bet his boots on! 


What you'll say about Prince 
Albert ‘certainly will be some 
mouthful! And, your stock of 
kind words will run pretty low by 
the time you get geared-to-the- 
gait Prince Albert makes possible 
every hour before and after 12! 
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Its BR A. that makes it 
such top sport to pal 
it with a jimmy pipe! 
































Throughout the U. S. A. you’ll find Prince Albert awaiting 
your welcome say-so. Toppy red bags, tidy red tins, hand- 
some pound and half-pound tin humidors—and—that clever, 
practical pound crystal glass jar with sponge moistener top 
that keeps tobacco in such perfect condition. 
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brought to every table at half past nine, 
and all the electric lights were switched off 
because of the coal shortage. The effect 
was excellent, until one went round the 
corner to the all-night joints and found all 
lights burning with unabated brilliancy. 
The Germans themselves protest that it 
is unfair to make much of the revelry, be- 
cause the people who indulge in it are 
not, as they put it, Germans. They are 
all foreigners and Schiebers—Swedes and 
Danes and Dutchmen and Swiss and Amer- 
icans. No decent German woman would 
defile herself by going to such places, they 
claim. That is unquestionably true. As 
for all the reveling being done by foreign- 
ers, that is true to a very small degree. It 
does not alter the fact that the Germans 
aren’t playing the game. If there is a coal 
shortage in Germany it doesn’t matter 
whether a German wastes the coal or a 
Swede or a Dutchman. It’s wasted, and 
that’s all there is to it. If there is a food 
shortage and children are starving nobody 
has the right to eat more than his share. 
During a shortage in America or England 
most persons share alike, They aren’t 
willing to do that in Germany. And the 
fact remains that throughout last winter 
Germany had sufficient food to ration all 
alike, and to deliver the ration. In some 
other countries—Poland, for one—there 
wasn’t enough food to deliver a minimum 
ration if all had been rationed alike. 


The Flight of Capital 


On the day I arrived in Berlin, shortly 
before Christmas, the hotels and restau- 
rants were striking against an honest observ- 
ance of the food laws. The government had 
passed a law that people should not buy 
food except on food cards. It was utterly 
ignored by everyone who had enough 
money to buy food from the Schiebers; 
and the government didn’t strain itself to 
enforce the law. None the less, the law ex- 
isted; and if the government had cared to 
enforce it almost everybody in Germany 
could have been incarcerated in the nearest 
calaboose. The hotels and restaurants 
always saw to it that their guests were plen- 
tifully supplied with meat and sugar and 
eggs and butter and milk; and in order to 
purchase such things they had to buy il- 
legally. The thought of what might happen 
to them in case the law were enforced was 
an extremely poignant one; so they struck 
to have the law repealed. They said that 
if they lived up to the law they couldn’t feed 
their guests. 

The strike consisted of closing every res- 
taurant in town for two days. Not a hotel 
served a particle of food in any dining room 
or private room dur- 
ing these two days. 
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There were signs, however, that when the 
next strike took place the striking restau- 
rants would do a little cheating and arrange 
things so that persons who knew the ropes 
could get food. This would give rise to the 
complex situation of people striking for the 
right to be dishonest and of not even being 
able to be honest in their effort to be dis- 
honest, if you know what I mean. 

Not only are the wealthy Berliners spend- 
ing money on food and champagne while 
the poor go without, but all the Berliners 
seem to be getting rid of all the money they 
can as fast as they can. They are not over- 
particular how they get rid of it. Almost 
any way seems to appeal to them. Some of 
them send it out of the country in large 
bales. This is known as the Flight of Capi- 
tal. Others gamble it away. There are 
lots of gambling houses in Berlin, and it 
is popularly reported that the croupiers are 
so busy hauling in money with their little 
rakes that several of them have developed 
housemaid’s knee in their elbows. This 
sounds a bit exaggerated; but the informa- 
tion cost me nothing, and I pass it on for 
what it’s worth. There are also three race 
tracks in Berlin; and the betting that has 
gone on at these tracks since the war would 
make the most hardened New Orleans book- 
maker cry like a child. The amount of 
money that changed hands in one day on 
the three tracks was 4,000,000 marks. 
Charwomen, laborers, Schiebers—people 
of all sorts were begging piteously to have 
their money taken away from them. Great 
numbers of the betters never saw the races 
and merely went out to the tracks to get 
their money up. Charwomen discussed the 
merits of the different horses as fluently as 
stable owners. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand people 
weil to the Berlin race tracks in one day. 
On race days every imaginable convey- 
ance was pressed into service to take the 
people to the tracks. Fashionable folk 
were glad of the opportunity to go out in 
the workmen’s carts. A taxicab could 
make almost as much in two trips as a 
laborer could earn in a month. At the 
tracks another severe jolt was adminis- 
tered to the popular belief that Germans 
drink nothing but beer; for beer was al- 
most an unknown quantity. Everybody 
drank wine—Moselle or Rhine wine or 
saccharin-sweetened champagne. 


The German government sits down 


rather heavily on the betting figures, be- 
cause it is evidently none too proud of its 
share in encouraging the money-scattering 
orgy. There is a law against gambling, so 
that gambling houses are illegal. Yet the 
race-track gambling is permitted and the 
government shares in the bets, taking a 





Not a café was open. 
It was one of the 
most enthusiastic 
strikes I have ever 
seen. There was no 
cheating onit. Inmy 
innocent, childish 
way I started out to 
persuade a restau- 
rant to feed me; but 
after two hours of 
fruitless hunting I 
staggered hungrily 
back to my hotel and 
hung round the room 
of the Associated 
Press representatives 
until they felt obliged 
to share their lunch 
with me. I also per- 
suaded them to in- 
vite me to return for 
dinner. I could, it 
is true, have got 
food in a_ grocery 
store; but if I had 
depended on a hotel 
or restaurant I 
shouldn’t have eaten. 
This first strike was 
only a two-day 
strike; but the hotels 
and restaurants 
planned to follow it 
with longer and 
longer strikes until 
the government 
finally repealed its 
law against the illicit 
buying of food. 


clean fifty per cent. As I say, the govern- 
ment is averse to giving out information 
on the subject, so I am unable to quote 
exact figures. The government also squats 
cozily on the state lottery figures. The 
lotteries are extremely popular with the 
people, and they throw their money into 
them with the utmost abandon; but the 
government hates to admit that it is en- 
couraging gambling to such an extent. 
The Prussian state lotteries take place 
every month. The capital prize is 500,000 
marks, and there are many other prizes, 
of course. Almost everybody plays the 
lottery. 

Every cabaret, every dance hall, every 
theater and every moving-picture theater 
in Berlin, as well as all over Germany, is 
crowded every night. The theaters are 
presenting plays whose standards of moral- 
ity are low enough to walk under the door 
of a safe-deposit vault. In Berlin there 
are three plays in particular that are so 
obscene and degenerate that it is difficult 
to conceive of any government permitting 
them torun. These plays—Pandora’s Box, 
Erdgeist and Schloss Wetterstein—are 
playing nightly to standing room only. 
Erdgeist, which was forbidden under the 
old régime’ because of its nastiness, has 
played for a solid year to packed houses. 
The French stage some plays that are ex- 
tremely loose, to put it conservatively; 
but they seldom go in for straight filth. 
Some German communities—notably Mu- 
nich—have rebelled against the offensive- 
ness of recent German film productions 
and installed a censorship. In Berlin there 
is one moving-picture theater that seats 
5000 people. 

In nine weeks last winter it is said to have 
made a net profit of 400,000 marks. There 
are 325 moving-picture theaters in Berlin, 
and the cost of tickets is from a little more 
than two marks to a little more than eight 
marks a seat. Yet they are crowded after- 
noon and evening. There are more than 
fifty regular theaters in Berlin; and they, 
too, don’t know what it is not to be doing a 
capacity business. 

The stock market is another place where 
the Berliners have a delightful time tossing 
away their money. There is far more 
stock-market speculation than there was 
during the war, and it’s nothing at all but 
speculation. That is clearly shown by the 
prices of American railway shares, in 
which there is heavy dealing. 

The day before I left Berlin last winter 
certain American railway shares were 
quoted at 270 marks a share, which at that 
time was equivalent to about $5.50. Yet 
the same stock on the New York Stock 
Exchange was selling for many times that 
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price. The reason for this strange differ- 
ence in price is that the German-owned 
shares in these railroads have drawn no 
dividends and may not draw any. 

They are sort of outlaw shares which may 
or may not be of value some day. All 
dealing in them is pure speculation. The 
most active stock on the Berlin Stock Ex- 
change last winter was Shantung Railway 
preferred. On December twenty-ninth it 
leaped up 300 points to a price of 3600 
marks. It slides up and down from 300 to 
400 marks a day. That also is pure specu- 
lation. 

Most of the gay and carefree spending 
on the part of Germans with money is 
caused by their disinclination to have the 
money wrenched from them by the German 
tax on capital, which is very heavy. A 
somewhat decayed specimen of German 
aristocracy who had made several fruitless 
attempts to get out of the country with 
the remains of his fortune appeared one 
day in the Adlon Hotel in Berlin dressed 
up like a Christmas tree. The gorgeous- 
ness of his appearance caused some com- 
ment in the bar. He assured the comment- 
ers that the clothes he was wearing 
weren’t a circumstance to the ones he had 
at home. 


The Stamp Collector’s Paradise 


“Phe government thinks they’re going 
to get my money,” said he, “but they 
aren’t. I’ve bought twelve suits of clothes 
at 2000 marks a suit, and eight pairs of 
shoes at 1000 marks a pair, and more neck- 
ties and shirts and other wearing apparel 
than I’ve ever had before in all my life. I 
shall buy still more, and I shall buy jewelry 
and the finest wines and the best food to 
be obtained; and when the government 
comes round to collect my money from me 
I shall show them the receipts for all my 
gra and they won’t get anything at 
all. 

Roaring with laughter over his astute- 
ness the decayed specimen ordered another 
quart of champagne and proceeded to 
guzzle it with keen enjoyment. 

When the Germans with money grow 
weary of spending it for the ordinary run 
of articles they blow it in on postage stamps, 
but since there seem to be about as many 
stamp stores in Berlin as there used to be 
saloons in Milwaukee I gather that there 
are as many German stamp collectors as 
there were Milwaukee beer drinkers. On 
most of the business streets every fifth 
shop seems to deal exclusively in postage 
stamps, and in every shop there are usually 
from two to five people engaged in gratify- 
ing their mad craving for stamp collecting. 

The situation is 
greatly complicated 
by the enormous 
number of war 
stamps that have 
been issued during 
the past five years. 
Whenever the army 
of any country occu- 
pied a slice of an- 
other country it got 
out a special set of 
stamps. Whenever 
any section of a coun- 
try altered its form 
of government some- 
body felt called on 
to evolve some new 
stamps for the occa- 
sion. Places that 
never got more than 
a three-line mention 
in any American 
newspaper have 
broken out with post- 
age stamps that are 
considered very nifty 
by the German 
stamp hounds. For 
example, there is Lu- 
bom. Iam not famil- 
iar with Lubom, 
though it sounds in- 
teresting. If any- 
body threw Lubom 
into my face at a 
moment’s notice and 
wanted to know what 
it was, I should make 
a quick stab and say 
that it was an Aus- 
trian mineral water. 
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Luxurious winter comfort 
from circulating heat—today 
a fact of science, wonderful 
as the magic of Aladdin! 

The patented CaloriC Pipeless 
Furnace gives you summer comfort in 
every room in coldest weather. Saves 
8 to 42 your fuel. Always ready with 
its quick, convenient heat, to meet 
every whim of the weather, whether 
it’s 40° above or 40° below. 


THE MAIN FACTS TO REMEMBER 


The CaloriC is a proven and perfected product — 
in use in over 76,000 buildings in every state, in 
Canada and Alaska. 


Sold under the Money-Back Guarantee of the larg- 
est manufacturers of warm-air furnaces in the world. 


Installed under the personal direction of the 
Monitor engineers who made pipeless heating a 
revolutionary success. This service is invaluable— 
and it is without charge. Send rough sketch of 
your floor plans today. 

The CaloriC is The Original Pipeless Furnace 
Triple-Casing Patent. Heats homes of 18 rooms 
or less through one register. Installed in old homes 
or new, without plumbing or alterations, usually in 
a day. Burns any fuel. Costs less than stoves 
necessary to heat the same spaee. 


Decide now for CaloriC happiness. See nearest 
CaloriC dealer or write today f for CaloriC book and 
list of users in your locality. 


THE MONITOR STOVE COMPANY 


(The Monitor Family) 
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THE ORIGINAL PIPELESS FURNACE TRIPLE- CASING Pret 
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Nevertheless it is a place that has issued 
postage stamps during the recent unpleas- 
antness, as also are Checiny and Sosnovice 
and Zarki and Przedborz. 

Przedborz has some dandy stamps which 
are keenly gone in for by the Germans. 
Two very popular Przedborz stamps are 
the two and four groszy stamps, which 
can be had in Berlin for thirty marks. I 
do not know how much a groszy is, though 
I suppose that such a lack of knowledge is 
a very pitiful thing. The Ukraine got out 
some stamps, as did the West Ukrainian 
People’s Republic, or Volksrepublik. Hun- 


| gary had her troubles with an issue which 


is known to the German collectors as the 
Kriegswohltatigkeitsausgabe. Then came 


| the Hungarian Republic, and after that the 


Hungarian Soviet Republic. Austria adds 
her bit to the mess by getting out stamps 
for the Austrian Field Post, the Austrian 
Field Post in Serbia, the Austrian Field 
Post in Montenegro, the Austrian Field 
Post in Rumania, the Austrian Field Post 
in Italy and the Republic of German- 
Austria. 

Then there are the Italian Besetzungs. 
A Besetzung, as I understand it, isa sittiz ig 
down. There were the Italian sittings 
down in Austria, Fiume and Istria, and all 
of them required stamps. Some day, per- 
chance, Italy will get out some stamps to 
celebrate her sitting down on D’Annunzio. 
And then of course there were the German 
sittings down in Belgium, Lithuania, Dor- 
pat, Russian Poland, Rumania and various 
other places. 

Some of these stamps come high. A set 
of seventeen of the Italian Besetzung in 
Austria costs 2000 marks. Forty-three 
stamps of the Italian Besetzung in Fiume 
and Istria bring 1500 marks. A complete 
set of Jugo-Slav stamps costs 450 marks. 
A set of nineteen Polish Corps stamps 
costs 5000 marks. A set issued during the 
Rumanian Besetzung in Siebenbiirgen 
brings 400 marks; while one perfect fem, 
issued by Turkey, and known to German 
collectors by the endearing diminutive 
“Kriegswohltatigkeitsausgabe mit kleinem 
sechszackigem Stern und Halbmond auf- 
druck,’’ sets one back 400 marks for the 
one stamp. But the Germans pay the 
prices. If they’ve got it they’ll spend it 
for anything. 


Prices in Marks and in Dollars 


There is another side to the picture, 
however, and a very much larger side. As 
in most countries, the bulk of the people 
have no investments, no income from in- 
vestments and no savings. They are get- 
ting along on salaries or on what they earn 
from day to day, and they are making 
very hard going of it; for the prices they 
are forced to pay for the necessities of life, 
when they buy in the open market, are 
enormous. Their problem is a bad one, 
though not so terrible as it is in Poland 
and in Austria. 

I have heard people—Americans usu- 
ally—speak of prices in Germany as be- 
ing ridiculously low because of the large 
number of German marks that can be pur- 
chased for a dollar. This of course is un- 
fair, because the Germans are paid in 
marks; and the mark to them is still 
equivalent to twenty-four cents, though 


| it is equivalent to only two cents to an 
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American. When I was in Berlin I re- 
ceived forty-seven German marks for each 
one of my American dollars. My room in 
the best hotel in Berlin—one of the best 
hotels, by the way, in Europe—cost less 
than a dollar a day. At a little restaurant 
that is frequented by the American news- 
papermen I could get a satisfying repast of 
soup, goose liver, potato, beer, bread, 
butter, coffee and cheese for about sixty 
cents. I could buy a suit of clothes for 
twenty-five or thirty dollars. 

But all these things were very different 
propositions for the average German. Ten 
thousand marks a year is a pretty fair 
salary in Berlin. A German who earned 
that salary would have to pay out two 
months’ earnings if he wanted a good suit 
of clothes. Let’s suppose that $3000 a 
year is a fair average of earnings in Amer- 
ica. If aman earning $3000 a year in Amer- 
ica had to pay $500 for a suit of clothes he’d 
be in about the same position that the 
average German is in to-day. He would 
also be in a state of turmoil that would 
make all previous turmoils look like a Dor- 
cas Society meeting. He would be very 
apt to rush out on the street with ferocious 
cries, tear up the cobblestones and throw 
them through the nearest plate-glass win- 
dow. Why the Germans don’t do it I don’t 
know. Some people say it’s because 
they’re a beaten people, and therefore sunk 
in a sort of despair that numbs them. 
Others say it’s because law and order have 
been so ingrained in them for such a long 
time that they are incapable of erupting. 
Whatever the reason, they show few signs 
of kicking over the traces. 


Orderly Mobs 


One sees the outward manifestations of 
fear of an outbreak in the barbed-wire en- 
tanglements that are placed at the en- 
trances of public buildings, ready to be 
swung into place by the armed guards at a 
moment’s notice. But outbursts on the 
part of the people are rare. The Germans 
are not good rioters. They have occasional 
demonstrations; but they usually do their 
demonstrating in an orderly manner. If 
the demonstration shows signs of cutting 
into their dinner hour they cut out the 
demonstration and go home to eat. They 
also do not care to demonstrate in the rain. 
It’s ‘‘Home, James,’’ for any German mob 
if the weather becomes inclement. A 
large mob of Germans were rioting about 
something in Berlin early in the winter. 
The riot consisted of standing on the broad 
walks of a park and shouting ‘‘Hoch’’ or 
““Raus”’ or something similar at regular 
intervals. But they were very careful to 
keep off the grass. 

In the middle of the riot asmall boy broke 
away from the mob and ran across the 
grass. Every head in the mob turned toward 
him, and a score of angry voices shouted 
to him to get back on the walk where he 
belonged. 

A few days before I left Berlin 39,000 
workers marched through the streets in 
protest against the meagerness of their 
salaries. They marched without a sound, 
except for the scuffling of their heavy feet 
on the snowy pavements. Not a word, 


not a shout, merely a dull and silent pro- 
though 


test. The Bolshevik menace, 
(Continued on Page 100) 
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5-Passenger Touring Car 
3-Passenger Roadster 


5-Passenger Sedan 


4-Passenger Coupé 









A Distinct Success 


The New Mitchells bring tomorrow’s style and 
superfine construction 


The New Mitchellsset a new stride. And 
everyone who knows our latest cars con- 
cedes it. 


The revelation came at the National 
Automobile Shows. And now the nation 
over added respect, greater admiration is 
accorded Mitchell designers and en- 
gineers. 


Their harmonious effort brings a match- 
less car at a moderate price—details of 
style not found elsewhere, betterments 
in materials, and, above all, sincerity of 
purpose in construction. 


Never before have we been so proud 
of a Mitchell product. And the news of its 
success hascome back tothe factory organ- 
ization, bringing every man inspiration. 


The new style trend 


Mitchell introduces to car design a log- 
ical advancement. 


All tendencies of recent years, as you 
know, have been towards motive lines. 
Yet many awkward lines remained. 


Someone had to conceive the final step; 
bringing the radiator into harmony with 
other body lines. 
straight up and down. 


It alone remained 


It has been Mitchell’s opportunity to 
introduce this inevitable feature—and the 
result must be seen to be fully appreciated 
—for it appeals not only to the eye but 


to one’s sense of logical proportions of a 
swift moving object, like an automobile. 


Some will say this is a minor thing— 
that it is not radically different. 


Mitchell has not aimed for the freakish 
nor to attract those of passing fancy. 
What is offered is a basic development, 
just like the slanting of the windshield, 
just like the other many items which 
make today’s cars so different from those 
five years ago. 


Mechanically right ° 


Yet style is not the sole attraction in 


the New Mitchell. Nor all the costly de- 
tails of finish. 


For the chassis construction has its 
appeal to the mechanically inclined, and 
its dependability to those who like to 
take mechanics for granted. 


While no basic changes have been 
made—because of the success of the re- 
cent Mitchells—nevertheless numerous 
refinements and improvements have been 
incorporated. 
























Much we credit to the superb factory 
organization—its careful workmanship, 
its minute inspections, its certainty of 
high-quality production. 

Much is due to the fact that we build 
complete cars — even bodies — which 
means a 100 per cent Mitchell unit under 
personal supervision. 


Know before you buy ~_ 


It is to your distinct advantage to know 
this New Mitchell before you make any 
choice—to know its beauty, its respon- 
sive performance, its roominess and com- 
fort, its sturdy construction and its mod- 
erate price. 


Then make comparisons. /See if you 
can find a like car at a like price. To 
even approximate all that Mitchell offers 
will cost you much more, we think. And 
even then you would be deprived of the 
exclusive Mitchell features. 


Orders should be placed well in ad- 
vance. For the success of the New 
Mitchell is taxing our production. And 
it is the ambition of every Mitchell Dealer 
to deliver your car on schedule. So don’t 
wait, please, until the last minute. See 


the New Mitchell today. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc. 


Racine, Wisconsin 
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(Continued from Page 98) 
widely press-agented in the vicinity of 
Berlin, seems to be somewhat exaggerated. 

The great Spartacist uprising of a year 
ago could have been handily squelched by 
200 New York policemen; and if the bul- 
lets could be eliminated a life-size repro- 
duction of the entire uprising could be 
presented in the Harvard Stadium. There 
may be and probably will be a few Sparta- 
cist or Communist outbreaks—‘‘Sparta- 
cism”’ and ‘‘Communism”’ being other ways 
of saying ‘‘Bolshevism’’—but if there are 
any it is a good bet that they won’t grow 
to such proportions that they couldn’t be 
produced on the stage of the New York 
Hippodrome. 

As in all countries at the present time 
the man who is having the hardest sledding 
is the clerk and the small government 
official. His salary hovers between 5000 
and 7000 marks a year, unless he is an un- 
married man from eighteen to twenty-two 
years of age, in which case he receives from 
3500 marks to 4200 marks a year. 

Now I talked with a great many people 
in Berlin in an effort to find out on how 
small an amount of money a man could 
live. Practically everyone whom I asked 
said that nobody could live with a sem- 
blance of decency on less than 8000 marks 
ayear. A few put 7000 marks a year as the 
absolute minimum. All of them agreed 
that they couldn’t see how it was possible 
to live on 6000 marks a year. Yet there 
are many people in Berlin and other Ger- 
man cities who are doing so. How they do 
it nobody knows, least of all the people 
themselves. They live entirely on their 
government rations, buy the cheapest sort 
of clothes and exist somehow. 


Profiteering Everywhere 


I was talking one day with the Berlin 
manager of a big steamship office, which 
sells nothing nowadays except railroad 
tickets. He began to talk, as everybody in 
Central Europe always does, of the fright- 
ful living costs. ‘“‘I used to buy my collars 
for eight marks a dozen,” said he; ‘‘and 
now they’re ten marks apiece. A pair of 
shoes used to cost eighteen marks, and now 
they cost 300. An apartment that used 
to cost eighty marks a month now costs 
350.” He sighed despondently. ‘‘The 
people are living on what they had before 
the war,”’ he continued. “Otherwise they 
couldn’t live. After they’ve used up every- 
thing God knows what will happen to 
them.”’ 

I spoke with a government official who 
occupies a responsible position. His fam- 
ily consists of his wife and four children, 
one of whom is away at school. His salary 
is 1000 marks a month. He has given up 
his home and lives in two rooms in a 
boarding house. 

The two rooms and the meals cost 110 
marks a day. Anybody with a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of higher mathematics can 
see from this. that his bill for one year at 
the boarding house would be 40,150 marks, 
which doesn’t leave much out of his 12,000- 
mark salary to spend on clothes, shoes, 
street-car fares, amusements, charity and 
sundries. He has a private income, how- 
ever, and so he gets along. 

If a woman wanted a single room and 
board in a fairly good part of Berlin she 
would find it very difficult to get it at a 
smaller rate than twenty marks a day. 
That figures out to 7300 marks a year for 
the room and food alone. That is one of 
the reasons why the streets of Berlin are 
full of unfortunate women, and why the 
dance halls and cabarets are crowded with 
them nightly. 

Here, for example, is a typical case: A 
young German woman was married to a 
lieutenant in the German Army. He was 
killed, leaving her with two small children. 
She draws a government pension of 150 
marks a month. She has a position as 
typist, which pays her 300 marks a month. 
She has sent her children to relatives, and 
she is engaged to be married to one of her 
husband’s brother officers. But she must 
either go on the street or starve. Our 
government investigators in Berlin state 
that there are between 20,000 and 30,000 
war widows in Berlin alone who are in the 
same position. 

An American in Berlin went out to Pots- 
dam to take dinner with a retired German 
officer who had been wealthy before the 
war. He lived in a beautiful home, mag- 
nificently furnished. ‘‘We don’t often ask 
our friends to dinner,”’ said the old officer, 
“because we don’t like to have people see 
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the extremities to which we have been re- 
duced. We have only asked you because 
you could give us news of our friends.’”’ He 
made no further apologies.. When dinner 
was served it consisted of a plate of hash 
and a bottle of rare old wine, nothing more. 

Two days later the same American went 
to the home of a Schieber for dinner. The 
Schieber met him at the train with an ex- 
pensive automobile. His home was full of 
servants. The table groaned, as the saying 
goes, beneath meats, asparagus, fruits, rich 
desserts and fine wines. The Schieber was 
proud of his luxurious surroundings. ‘‘I 
want you to smoke a cigar that cost eighty- 
six marks,” said he to his guest. ‘‘You must 
have some more of this Tokayer; it was laid 
down in 1846, and it is the best in Berlin.”’ 
Food troubles don’t exist for the Schiebers, 
and the government is too weak to enforce 
its own food laws. 

The German laborer is fairly well off. 
The unskilled laborer earns from sixteen to 
forty marks daily. An engine driver re- 
ceives 180 marks a week, so that his year’s 
work nets him slightly more than 9000 
marks. Laborers live in the east end of 
Berlin, and are able to get a two or three 
room apartment for 500 or 600 marks a 
year. The clerks, who refuse to live in the 
east end, have to pay double and even 
triple that amount. 

Everybody in Germany who makes an 
attempt to live on the government rations 
guards his food cards as though they were 
precious jewels. There are cards for meat, 
cards for potatoes, cards for sugar, cards 
for coal, cards for butter and cards for 
bread. A meat card permits its possessor 
to buy half a pound of meat a week at the 
government price; and half a pound of 
meat a week is just a little more than 
enough to provide a goldfish with adequate 
nourishment. The butter that a butter 
card allows one to buy every week will just 
about butter one slice of bread. The coal 
cards and sugar ecards are all right in 
theory; but in practice they frequently 
fall down with a dull thud because there is 
no sugar or coal to be had on them. The 
Schiebers and the war profiteers are get- 
ting all of it. With the help of butter cards 
one can get a pound of butter for seven 
marks; but without the cards one must 
pay thirty-two marks for the same amount. 
Theoretically there is no butter except at 
the government-regulated price. Actually 
there is all of it that one wants. On bread 
cards a person can get a loaf of bread 
for a trifle more than a mark and a half; 
without cards a loaf of bread costs five 
and a half marks. 


Passwords for Bread Cards 


There was so much stealing of bread 
cards and counterfeiting of them that the 
government issued cards of various colors, 
and placed a password, such as ‘“‘Steam- 
boat”’ or “Tomato Soup” or ‘‘Shakspere’”’ 
or “Overcoat”? on each one. At the end 
of each week the government publishes the 
color and the password of the card for the 
following week. If any sort of card has 
been counterfeited or stolen in large num- 
bers that particular sort can be withdrawn 
from circulation without difficulty. If a 
man isn’t satisfied with his half pound of 
meat a week at two and half marks he can 
easily go out and buy more, but it will 
cost him fifteen marks a pound. He cheats 
when he buys it, and the man who sells it 
to him cheats, and the government cheats 
in permitting it to be done. I never 
carried a food card of any sort with me 
during my stay in Berlin; but after I had 
learned how to wink at the waiter I would 
get whatever I wanted. Yet I was sup- 
posed to have cards in order to get nearly 
all the things I ate. 

Food can be distributed to the people 
in very much larger quantities and at far 
lower prices than the present unregulated 
prices, for all the food dealers were making 
money almost as easily as the government 
makes it on their printing presses. For 
example, a Berliner borrowed 50,000 marks 
on which to start a restaurant. Practically 
all his food was bought illegally—‘‘ under 
the hand,” they say in Berlin. In four 
months he repaid the man who loaned him 
the money and had enough left to enlarge 
his restaurant. 

So much money is being printed in 
Germany that one rarely sees a bill of high 
denomination that is not brand-new. What 
becomes of all the old money I couldn’t 
find out. It is being shipped out of the 
country in large quantities so that it won’t 
be taken by the government; but not all 
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of the old money can have participated 
in this Flight of Capital. At any rate, one 
doesn’t see it. But the nice new fifty-mark 
bills are everywhere. They are piled up in 
the banks like cordwood, fresh every day. 
There isn’t a wrinkle or a smudge on them, 
and they are as sticky and as odorous of 
printer’s ink as though they were less than 
half an hour off the presses. 

Every city in Germany took a hand at 
printing its own money during the war. 
All the leading artists assisted in the money- 
making orgy, so that some very attractive 
specimens were produced. All the cities 
have legends connected with them, such 
as the legend of Gilda von Googleburg, who 
haunts Googleburg Castle, or the Pied 
Piper of Hameln, or the Terrible Hans von 
Stein of Steinfels. These legends were fre- 
quently depicted on the war money of the 
different cities; so that though the money 
is no good at all as money it makes nice 
pictures to paste up in the nursery for the 
purpose of amusing as well as instructing 
the little ones. 


The Hole in the West 


One who enters Germany by way of 
Treves and Coblenz, let us say, gets out at 
the various stations and buys food or post 
cards. At Treves the innocent-faced 
Fraulein behind the counter, observing 
that he is one of those boobish outlanders, 
hands him a fistful of money, which the 
helpless outlander tries in vain to count. 
If he has started with a dollar in American 
money and has bought enough post cards 
and stamps to apprise his friends in Phila- 
delphia; Boston; Kennebunkport; Indian- 
apolis; Carmel, California; and Glen Ridge, 
New Jersey, that he is still staggering weakly 
on his way, he gets back the equivalent of 
ninety-two cents in American money, or 
about forty-two marks. 

About half of the forty-two marks which 
innocent-faced Fraulein hands out will be 
in regular German money, and the other 
half will be in the phony or near-money 
which the city of Treves issued just to show 
that it could make money as well as any- 
one else. There will be enough of it to fill 
two pockets; and it will all look alike to 
the boobish outlander. When he gets to 
Coblenz, however, and attempts to give a 
cab driver some of the money he accumu- 
lated in Treves the cab driver at once throws 
a harrowing and convulsive fit. The Treves 
money is worth nothing except in Treves, 
One must therefore pay the cabman in 
good German money; and after one has 
done so one receives about two quires of 
money in exchange. Half of this will be 
good, and the other half will be money 
issued by the city of Coblenz for reasons 
best known to itself. When one has passed 
en from Coblenz to Cologne one unsuspi- 
ciously attempts to get rid of the Coblenz 
money, only to find that Coblenz money is 
about as highly esteemed in Cologne as a 
nice case of typhus fever would be. 

As a result of all this the progress of a 
newcomer in Germany bears a vague re- 
semblance to a hare-and-hound chase; for 
as he proceeds from city to city he is forced 
to throw away the phony money he has 
unwittingly acquired, which is causing his 
pockets to bulge like the stuffed owl of 
song and fable. 

In Germany, as in all other parts of 
Europe, one has almost as much trouble in 
locating a place to sleep as he would have 
in locating a pair of ear muffs in Borneo. 
There is the shortage of buildings caused 
by the lack of construction during the years 
of war. In the good residential section of 
Berlin, for example, 5000 buildings were 
erected every year. Since there has been 
no building for five years the west end of 
Berlin alone lacks 25,000 buildings. In 
addition to this, refugees from various 
places have been pouring into Germany 
since the armistice. The French have 
chased the Germans out of Alsace, the 
Poles have run them out of German Poland 
and the Ukrainians have ejected them 
from South Russia. Then there are the 
Germans who have been sent back by 
England and the United States, and who 
have left former German colonies, to say 
nothing of the Russians who have fled 
from the Bolsheviks and find that the 
favorable rate of exchange in Germany 
makes it possible for them to settle down 
there and exist on their capital for three 
or four years before they finally go broke. 
Owing to the fact that the government has 
fixed the prices which may be charged for 
houses and apartments the cost of them 
remains fairly reasonable, if they can be 
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found. Usually, however, they can’t be 
found either for love or for money. 

Foreigners wishing apartments frequently 
pay a bonus which amounts to an entire 
year’s rent. The- landlords have also 
learned the wartime Washington dodge 
of insisting that a tenant buy the furniture 
in order to get the apartment. They charge 
nominal prices for rentals, but when it 
comes to selling the furniture they charge 
a matter of 40,000 marks for articles that 
couldn’t be worth more than 5000 marks 
at a liberal estimate. Travelers can usually 
be squeezed in at a good hotel if they adopt 
the startlingly original system of allowing 
the room clerk to catch a fleeting glimpse 
of 200 or 800 marks, artfully disposed in 
the palm of the hand in such manner that 
the figures can be plainly seen. In fact, 
travelers can get almost anything they 
want in Germany if they are willing to 
hand out money. There is always a hand 
stretched out to take it. 

In most of the German cities one goes 
round and bribes at will; but in the 
occupied area along the Rhine one keeps 
his money and allows the military authori- 
ties to work their will on him. The occu- 
pied area is known to the Germans as The 
Hole in the West. Through The Hole in 
the West come contraband goods on which 
the Germans can collect no duty, and 
through it go out German money and art 
treasures and commodities that are needed 
at home. Consequently Cologne, for ex- 
ample, which is the vortex of the hole, is 
crammed with traders of every nationality, 
as well as with the British Army. In order 
to get sleeping accommodations one must 
go to the billeting office and take what- 
ever is handed out. 


Spoiling for a Fight 


I drifted into the billeting office of 
Cologne round midnight on a cold Decem- 
ber evening, and one of the officials took 
me to his home and soaked me the exorbi- 
tant sum of fifteen marks for a night’s 
lodging and breakfast the next morning, 
fifteen marks representing about thirty 
cents at the then rate of exchange. Be- 
fore inserting myself between the two 
feather mattresses which represent the 
German idea of the height of comfort I sat 
with my host and his wife and daughter for 
about an hour and received a commodious 
earful regarding the German plans for the 
total wrecking of France in the not distant 
future. This was the first I had heard of 
it, and it intrigued me greatly. It was not 
the last I heard of it, however. Wherever 
I went in Germany the Germans assured 
me that the day was coming when France 
would be beaten to a creamy consistency 
and poured out of the kitchen window. 
Germany may be whipped, and she may 
realize it to the full, as some people claim; 
but taking the German people by and 
large, they are quite unaware of being in 
any position which will make it impossible 
for them to knock the stuffing out of France 
with one hand tied behind their backs as 
soon as they consider that the time is 
opportune. I asked my host in Cologne— 
as I asked all the other people with whom 
I discussed the matter—when he thought 
that France would be ripe to knock off the 
tree, so to speak. He made the same reply 
that all the others made. ‘‘When England 
and America stand not by France,” said 
he, ‘“‘then we will fight again.’”’ And then 
he leered at me and clenched his fist and 
went through the motions of delivering a 
corkscrew punch, significant, I assume, of 
the mulelike wallop which France is to re- 
ceive. 

I wish that the people who think the 
last war has been fought, and who are 
therefore averse to preparedness and uni- 
versal military training, could wander 
through Central Europe for a few weeks. 
Everybody is spoiling for a fight. Bound- 
aries are vague. All the nations want 
something that they haven’t got. The 
people are hungry and cold and desperate. 
The situation of constant ferment which 
formerly existed in the Balkans has, with 
the creation of new small states, spread 
throughout Central Europe. The attitude 
of each nation seems to be that of a small 
boy who has been prevented from beating 
up an enemy by a number of the enemy’s 
friends. “You wait till I get you alone,” 
he says. “You just wait till I get you 
alone!” They’re waiting, in Central Eu- 
rope, to get each other alone. Each nation 
fairly burns to entice another nation up an 
alley and beat it to a pulp. 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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Who knows best how a tool should be made? 
The man who uses it, every time! 


Mechanics designed Plumb Hammers; it was 
a mechanic who suggested placing the head off 
center in the Ball Pein Hammer to give greater 
weight behind the striking face, that did 95 per 
cent. of the work. Another advised the ball of 
the hammer be cone shaped to spread a rivet 
and not ‘‘mash” it. Still another suggested an 
oblong eye to take a wider, stronger handle to 
prevent handle breakage. 


These and other practical suggestions were 
embodied in models and submitted to good me- 
chanics in all parts of the country. Then pat- 
terns were designed and finally, when the best 
hammer was made, costly steel dies, that assure 
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The Hammer 

with Balance 

and Striking 
Power 


The weight in 
a chunk behind 
the striking face 
gives more power 
and greater accu- 
racy to the blow. 
Extra curved claws, 
short split and 
nipper-like edges 
grip and hold any 
nail, head or no es | 
head. | 





Plumb Hammers, Hatchets, 
Axes and Sledges are sold 
throughout the United States 
and Canada. Get them from 


your nearest dealer. 


Made“ mechanics 


4y mechanics 


uniformity and accuracy for the entire line, 
were cut. 

Each Plumb Hammer has a practical and 
mechanical reason for every distinctive fea- 
ture. Every Hatchet, every Axe and every 
Sledge has been submitted to workmen in every 
industry for criticism and suggestions for im- 
provement. Each Plumb tool is designed to do 
the most work with the least labor. 


To all this has been added the expert work 
of our Engineering Department, supplemented 
with sixty years of Plumb manufacturing ex- 
perience to make users of Plumb Hammers, 
Hatchets, Axes and Sledges say, “‘They’re worth 
more.” 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S.A. St. Louis, Mo. 


DOUBLE LIFE 
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This actual photograph shows former desert land in the Salt River Valley of Arizona, 
now producing the finest variety of commercial long-staple cotton obtainable 
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On Desert Land 


N several thousand acres in the Salt River Valley of 
Arizona, this company today is producing the finest 
variety of commercial long-staple cotton in the world. 


While this accomplishment is of general interest as be- 
ginning the reclamation of an immense agricultural 
empire, it is primarily important to users of our tires. 


Cotton is an indispensable element in modern tire con- 
struction; superior cotton enhances the strength, flexi- 
bility and endurance of the product it enters. 


In converting the immemorial wastes of the desert into 
fertile and profitable acreage, Goodyear is really growing 
sreater mileage on hitherto abandoned land. 


Through every stage of their development Goodyear 
Cord Tires have benefited by work of such a character 
as is represented in this Arizona enterprise. 


Not one element of their composition, not one principle 
of their construction, but has been carried steadily 
forward by invention, experiment and _ toil. | 


Today the harvest of such endeavor is seen in the capacity 
of Goodyear Cord Tires to deliver a kind of performance 
unapproached in any earlier type of tire. 


Because Goodyear Tires and the sincere conservation 
service behind them afford uncommon satisfaction, more 
people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind. 


Tue GoopyvEAR TIRE & RuBBER COMPANY 
Offices Throughout the World 
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Growing Greater Mileage 
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O you think there are only 
two kinds of cigars— 













The tasteless, flavorless 
kind and the strong, heavy ones? 


No, there is a third kind—the Girard 


A cigar from which all surplus 
oils are removed. Made of real 
Havana tobacco, perfectly ma- 
tured, mellowed by age alone. 









In Girards you have all the 
rich tropic flavor, all the pleas- 
ure and satisfaction, but no un- 
pleasant after effect. 







For solid enjoyment, steady 
nerves—pleasure combined with 
health—smoke Girard, America’s 
foremost cigar. 








Sold by progressive dealers 
everywhere. 






Never gets 


on your 
nerves 


GIRARD 





Antonio Roig & Langsdorf, Philadelphia 
Established 49 years’ 
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(Continued from Page 100) 

France seems to be the only nation 
against which the Germans bear any ill 
will. So far as America and England are 
concerned, she has already forgiven and 
forgotten practically all things—though 
both nations, the Germans recall, wronged 
and harmed her severely. Almost all the 
German business men and officials with 
whom I talked found the opportunity to 
ask me why there still existed in America 
such a strong dislike for Germans. I told 
all of them that much of our distrust rose 
from the discovery on the part of Amer- 
icans that Germans could neither be trusted 
nor believed during the war, and that 
nothing sticks so tenaciously as a repu- 
tation for dishonesty. I also made some 
reference to their methods of making war, 
as well as to the frequent assurances 
which came out of Germany from respon- 
sible officials that America was to be made 
to bear the entire cost of the war so far as 
Germany was concerned. 

In each case I was assured that all the 
stories of German atrocities were due to 
British propaganda, and that the war was 
started by Russia. When I ventured to 
give them the diplomatic though unmis- 
takable rag I was reminded that thewar 
was over anyway, and that it was inhuman 
of America not to let bygones be bygones. 
My answer to that was that they had asked 
my why Germany was distrusted in Amer- 
ica, that I had answered them as inoffen- 
sively as possible, and that any argument 
concerning the unsoundness of American 
opinion was not passionately craved by 
any American at the present juncture. 

Once in a while one of the old-line Prus- 
sians gets to brooding over the situation 
and erupts against an American. It hap- 
pened to a couple of friends of mine while 
I was in Berlin. One—a former major in 
the American Army—was riding in a 
street car and conversing with a friend in 
English, when a Prussian tapped him on 
the shoulder and growled: ‘If you have 
got to talk, talk German.’”’ The American 
was held down by his friend and bloodshed 
was averted. The other—an American 
newspaper man—was quietly talking to a 
friend in the lobby of the Adlon when 
another Prussian stepped up to him and 
informed him that he was in Germany and 
needn’t speak English. After the news- 
paper man had recovered from the shock 
he assured the Prussian in sonorous phrases 
and well-rounded periods that if it pleased 
him to speak in Chinese, Hindu or Arabic 
he would so speak, and that any Prussian 
who sought to make him speak otherwise 
would wake up out on the sidewalk with 
his nose pushed round into his right ear or 
thereabout. 


The Right Time to Buy Embassies 


These incidents, however, are freaks. 
Americans in all parts of Germany receive 
nothing but the most courteous treatment 
and the kindest consideration. True, the 
German shopkeepers see them coming 
miles away and raise all prices for their 
benefit; but they can scarcely be blamed 
for so doing, even though a Clause in the 
peace treaty stipulates that no nation is to 
be discriminated against. All shops add 
twenty-five per cent to the marked price 
when selling to foreigners whose currency 
has not depreciated. Some stores add much 
more, and do it brazenly. A department 
store in Berlin raises its prices 125 per cent 
to Americans. The hotels, also, were last 
winter attempting to agree on a scale of 
excess charges to be levied on the citizens 
of the countries that are profiting by the 
low commercial value of the mark. 

[t is an ill wind that blows the dust from 
nobody’s eyes; and it is to be hoped that 
the United States will take advantage of 
the very high purchasing power of the 
dollar in foreign countries, and buy em- 
bassies and consulates wherever we have 
need for them. From the policy which the 
United States has adopted in the past in 
regard to its embassies and consulates a 
person might be justified in thinking that 
we had scarcely enough money in the 
United States Treasury to buy a week’s 
supply of eggs for the White House. One 
who knew nothing about the United States 
would, after scanning the buildings in 
which our diplomats are lodged all over 
the world, have good reason to think that 
America was some little squirt republic 
halfway between Tierra del Fuego and 
Zenda, where the prisoner:came from. We 
don’t own our embassies or our consulates 
and the buildings we rent in the various 
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capitals of Europe are not within speaking 
distance of the crest of the wave, as one 
might say. 

It has been a shame and a disgrace in 
the past that a country of the standing of 
the United States should not own its em- 
bassies and consulates, and that it should 
adopt such a penny-pinching policy that 
its representatives must occupy second- 
rate quarters. There probably isn’t a man 
in the United States Senate or House of 
Representatives who isn’t aware of the 
fact that owning one’s own home is more 
economical than renting it. Probably all 
of them were heartily in favor of the own- 
your-own-home movement which gained 
such impetus last year. Yet none of them 
has ever been known to become riotously 
enthusiastic over the proposition of the 
United States’ owning its own homes in 
foreign countries. 

The situation to-day, however, makes it 
more than ashame and a disgrace that the 
United States shouldn’t own its embassies 
and consulates. With the value of the 
dollar where it is the failure of the Govern- 
ment to purchase buildings abroad becomes 
a crime against economy. The taxpayers 
of the United States should administer a 
swift kick—or even a series of swift kicks— 
to every legislator who votes against the 
purchasing of these buildings or who dis- 
plays any lack of interest in purchasing 
them at this time. They should then turn 
him out of office with such brisk intense 
turns that he would become dizzy and fall 
down and break his political neck. 


Neglected Opportunities 


Let me explain the matter more fully: 
Before the war the yearly rental of the 
building in Berlin which the United States 
used as its embassy was 60,000 marks. At 
that time 60,000 marks represented $15,000. 
That same building could have been bought 
in January, 1920, for 1,250,000 marks, or 
$25,000 at the then rate of exchange. In 
other words, it could have been bought, 
and probably can still be bought, at less 
than its prewar rental for a period of two 
years. If you knew a man who was rent- 
ing a $20,000 house at $1200 a year and 
who had a chance to buy the house for 
$2000, but who neglected to take advantage 
of the opportunity, you—unless you're a 
lady—probably know what you would 
call him, That is exactly what our legis- 
lators will be if they don’t authorize the 
purchase of embassies and consulates, and 
authorize it quickly. 

There has been a great deal of wild talk 
recently about the size of the German 
Army. Such figures as 1,500,000 have been 
tossed about freely, and the intimation has 
been that Germany has that number of 
men ready to spring, fully armed and 
equipped, at the solar plexus of any enemy. 
This belongs to that class of conversation 
loosely designated as hot air or bunk. 
There is a considerable amount of evidence 
which tends to show that there are organi- 
zations of officers in Germany who would 
act as the nucleus of a very large force of 
men; but as far as effective fighting forces 
go, Germany is not, as one might say, 
there. In fact, she is very far from there. 

Reliable sources of information indicate 
that Germany could mobilize an army of 
400,000 men, with such arms of the service 
as infantry and artillery in pretty good 
shape. All auxiliary arms, however, are 
in poor shape. The air service and the 
signal service are out of training. Special- 
ists, such as bombers and mine throwers, 
have had no instruction. The motor- 
transport service is very bad. These points 
are very important ones; for if there is a 
lack of instruction for specialists and if the 
auxiliary arms are weak an army may be 
technically referred to, in military par- 
lance, as on the fritz. 

In addition to all this the entire German 
railroad service is bad. It is not only bad, 
it is superbad. If I had not seen the rail_ 
ways of Poland I should say that the Ger- 
man railroad service was bad enough to be 
classed as entirely decayed or rotten. At 
any rate, it is very, very bad. It is bad as 
to equipment and bad as to personnel. 
And if a nation wishes to mobilize its army 
it won’t get very far with that sort of rail- 
way service. If the railway succeeded in 
bearing up under the strain of mobilizing 
the army—which it wouldn’t—it would 
never have enough punch left to put the 
army’s supplies in place. And Germany 
hasn’t a sufficient amount of supplies to 
create reserves. If by any chance she did 
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An interesting feature of this case, and of all Wadsworth 
strap cases, is the detachable pin bar(obtainable only in 
Wadsworth cases) which permits of easy replacement of 
the strap. 


Simply press down the plunger in pin bar (see illustration 
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to right) with an ordinary pin and the strap slips off, as 
shown. A new strap can be sewn its entire length 
before being put on the case. This eliminates the 
necessity of sewing the strap onto the case itself, w hich 
often results in damage to both case and movement, and 
delay and inconvenience to the owner 


Refinements that lend utility 
—and beauty—to your watch 


SIMPLE THING—this detachable strap 

—but it is little things like this that add 
to the utility and appearance of your watch. 
And Wadsworth has contributed many such 
refinements to the making of watch cases. 


For instance, Wadsworth popularized wrist 
watches for women by making them very 
attractive through the introduction of the odd 
shape in filled as well as gold cases, and by 
adding beautiful decorations of engraving 
and hand chasing. The old art of enameling 
was introduced on filled cases by Wads- 
worth. Likewise the use of green gold for fill 
ed cases was introduced and added by Wads- 
worth to give variety and added beauty. 





So to Wadsworth is due much of the credit 
for the development of style and artistic 
beauty in cases. For thirty years Wadsworth 
has been making cases for the watch move- 
ments of leading manufacturers and importers. 
Many of the most beautiful, most popular 
designs with which you are acquainted are 
Wadsworth creations. 


When you buy a watch, select any standard 
movement that your jeweler recommends 
and have him “dress” it in a Wadsworth 


ane case. The name Wadsworth in a watch 


case is your guarantee of correctness and 
beauty of design —of highest quality ma- 
terials and best workmanship. 
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Wadswe th Cases 


FOR FINE WATCHES 


H CASE CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Factories: Dayton, Ky. 
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FORTY MILLION MILES OF SERVICE 


Through teeming traffic with a stop and start at nearly every 
corner, the big green, dependable Fifth Avenue Buses have 
rolled up a total of more than forty million miles on Bosch 
High Tension Magneto Ignition. Your engine can have the 
same sure and economical power stream. The nearest Bosch 
service station will install a Bosch High Tension Magneto on 
any automobile, truck, tractor or motorcycle in a fewhours time. 


Be Satisfied _ Specify Bosch 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 


Main Office and Works-—Springfield, Mass. ‘Branches—New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 300 Service Stations in 300 centers 


AMERICA’S SUPREME: TGNITION, SYSTEM 


MOTOR TRUCKS :TRACTORS.: AIRPLANES ‘MOTOR CARS ° MOTOR BOATS : MOTOR CYCLES :GAS ENGINES 
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(Concluded from Page 104) 
succeed in creating reserves the popu- 
lation of the nation would go back on the 
government, for to get the reserves she 
would have to take the supplies from the 
people, and if she did that the people would 
have nothing at all in the line of food. If 
by hook or crook Germany should succeed 
in achieving a military victory anywhere 
at the present time it would be the empti- 
est thing imaginable, for it would leave her 
economically helpless. 

The one thing that Germany wants and 
must have, in order to achieve a victory 
later on, is to get on her feet again. She 
doesn’t intend to do any fighting—unless 
Poland should collapse—for at least fifteen 
years; and the people who rave about the 
German Army of 1,500,000 men are at 
liberty to put that in their pipes and apply 
a match to it. 

Traveling in Germany is anything but 
pleasant. The British military authorities 
run a train from Cologrfe to Berlin; and if 
one puts on a uniform and goes round to 
various military missions with documents 
to prove that the heart of the world will 
probably be broken unless he is allowed to 
ride on that train he has a fair chance of 
getting a comfortable berth in a comfort- 
able sleeper. But all other trains are a 
snare anda delusion. German time-tables 
during the past winter were based largely 
on rumors; and trains were due to arrive 
at their destinations when they got there, 
and not before. The coaches were not the 
absolute height of luxury, as many of them 
lacked windows and a large part of them 
had leaky roofs; while their heating sys- 
tems in frequent instances seemed to be 
suffering from an attack of arteriosclerosis 
and were functioning in a very evil manner. 

When I traveled from Berlin to the Po- 
lish border I was unable to find anyone in 
Berlin who could tell me anything at all 
about my train, except concerning the 
hour at which it started. They could tell 
me lots about that, the only trouble being 
that each person told a different story. I 
finally took the word of the Polish consu- 
late. In order to be sure of a seat on the 
train I drove out to Charlottenburg, which 
is the suburb of Berlin where the train 
makes up. 


The Earthquake by Choice 


When the train headed in toward Berlin 
there was only one other person in the 
coach with me. He was an Austrian dip- 
lomatic courier, and he was carrying four 
large gunnysacks filled with foodstuffs in 
addition to his regular luggage. When he 
had succeeded in stuffing the sacks into 
the luggage racks there was room for no 
more luggage anywhere except on the floor. 
At the next station four more people got 
in with large quantities of luggage and 
sacks of food. Since there were seven seats 
in the compartment there was room for 
only one more person, and scarcely that 
because of the manner in which every 
available inch of the compartment was 
filled with luggage. 

At the Berlin station the door was torn 
open by a seething mob, and hoarse voices 
asked how many seats there were. Every- 
body in the compartment shouted ‘‘ Hin!” 
whereat three very large people hurled 
themselves among us with several travel- 
ing bags. The two largest ones stood up 
or leaned heavily on other people’s knees 
or sprawled on their baggage all the way 
from Berlin to Bentschen—a journey of 
seven hours. One of them, I regret to say, 
was a woman. I felt no particular urge to 
give her my seat, because she was twice as 
broad as I am, and if she had tried to 
squeeze herself into the space I occupied 
she would have smothered the person be- 
side her. Besides, I was holding two suit- 
cases that didn’t belong to me on my lap, 
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and if she had sat in my seat she would 
have had to hold the suitcases; and since 
she didn’t have any lap to speak of she 
would have had to hold them on her head, 
which would have been nothing if not un- 
pleasant. 

Every little while one of the travelers 
would get out a bottle of wine and a sand- 
wich and allay his hunger pangs. When 


time hung heavily on their hands they | 


would take things out’ of their pockets and 
show them to each other. All of the males 
in the car had postage stamps secreted on 
their persons. The fattest man in the 
compartment, who left the train just be- 
fore we reached the Polish border, with the 
evident intention of escaping the customs 
authorities by walking from Germany into 
Poland, had a set of Russian stamps with a 
Polish superscription. He had paid 3000 
marks for them. When he displayed them 
to the assemblage of stamp ferrets they 
were greeted with a volley of “Achs!” 
that almost blew out the windows. Three 
of the travelers had diplomatic passports 
about the size of a blanket for a baby’s 
crib, and the examination of them by the 
other travelers whiled away many a tedious 
moment. Traveling has its bright spots, 
even in Germany, after one has been 
through it and come out safely; but that 
is also true of an earthquake, a typhoon 
or a war. If I had my choice between en- 
during an earthquake and standing for a 
day of travel on a German train I’d be in- 
clined to pick the earthquake. 


Conditions Improving 


The preliminaries to travel in Germany, 
as in all other countries, are as painful as 
the actual traveling. To go to Poland one 
must go to the Polish consulate and spend 
hours in getting a visé for his passport, after 
which German police headquarters must 
be haunted for the best part of a day in 
order to get the German permission to 
leave the country. 

One must fill out a long pedigree which 
tells everything except the size of his hat 
and the way he likes his lamb chops cooked. 
With this he must march upstairs and down- 
stairs and along interminable corridors, in- 
terviewing gruff, pipe-smoking Prussians 
who spend most of their time hunting for 
misplaced commas and blurred letters in 
the passport, so that they can declare the 
whole business illegal. 

To go through this ordeal without the 
aid of an interpreter is one of the most 
nerve-racking experiences in the world. 
All of the lineal descendants of Oscar D. 
Bonehead, founder of the great Bonehead 
family, appear to have been gathered to- 
gether in the foreign-passport offices; and 
their family traits crop out so frequently 
that it is with the utmost difficulty that 
one restrains himself from permitting his 
loaded walking stick to drop on their heads 
with a resonant and hollow plunk. 

The German people are not having a 
pleasant time of it, but their condition is 
improving every minute. They are eager 
to work; and as soon as they can get raw 
material in sufficient quantity they will be 
working day and night. And if they can 
get credits from America the value of the 
mark will rise, so that food can be bought 
more cheaply by the government and con- 
sequently sold more cheaply to the people. 
Thus wages would be stabilized and much 
of the unrest would disappear. 

In the meantime there are a number of 
things that Germany could do if she cared 
to. She could stand a few Schiebers up 
against the wall and shoot them; she 
could see that waste and cheating are 
stopped so long as she finds it necessary to 
talk about starving children; and she could 
begin to impress on everyone in the nation 
the mossy but still valuable precept that 
honesty is the best policy. 


CARLYLE PRATHE. 
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In the Matter 
of Dress 


one never offends by neglecting 
style. Your Glasses, too, should 
reflect your good taste. They 
will look as if made for you 
alone when your favorite optical 
specialist fits your eyes and 


features with 





Shelltex 





[ Spectacles ] 





Quality Beyond Question for More 
than Fifty Years 
If you need Glasses, you will 
never look well or see well with- 


out them. 


Have your eves examined 


E. Kirstein Sons Co. 


Est. 1864 Rocuester, N. Y. 


LOOK FOR 


Shur-on 


STAMPED IN 
THE BRIDGE 
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What Car Ever Equalled 
These Hudson Feats? 


100 miles in 80 min., 21.4 seconds, averaging 74.67 miles 
> per hour, seven-passenger stock touring car. 


75.67 miles in one hour, with driver and passenger, in seven- 
passenger stock touring car. 


102.53 miles per hour, for one mile, with stock chassis. 


Acceleration, from standing start to 50 miles an hour, in 


16.2 seconds. 


The above records are officially certified by the American 
Automobile Association, the only recognized automobile con- 
test authority in America. 


Hudson Also Holds These Unmatched Records 


In the greatest hill-climb test ever made, a Super-Six special 
against a field of 20 specially built cars made the best time 
to the “Roof of the World,” climbing up 12.25 miles to an 
altitude of 14,100 feet in 18 min., 24.2 seconds. 


San Francisco to New York and return, 7,000 miles in 10 
days, 21 hours, 3 minutes. No car ever equalled its time in 
either direction. None except Hudson ever completed the 
two-way trip, against time. 


Speedway Racing 


In eight races, with a total of 21 Super-Six entries Hudson 
specials won 3 firsts, 5 seconds, 2 thirds, a fourth and 2 
fifths. All other entries finished in the money, except one that 
while running second was put out by skidding into the rail. 
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And What Tests Are 


of Greater Importance? 


In every performance asked of a motor, these 
Hudson records reveal greater ability than any other car 
has ever shown. 

They have stood for five years. They are not held by 
hairbreadths, but by big, convincing margins, before 
which argument is dumb. They prove the master type, 
with limits of speed, power and endurance that none 
has matched to this day. 

Yet if they stood for only contest supremacy, they 
would have small importance to you. 

In all the years your Hudson serves, you will hardly 

, require its full capacity. You do not want 80-mile- 
an-hour speed. You will scarcely encounter a situation 
to tax its limit of power. 


These Qualities Count in 
Every-Day Service 


Of course, there is pride in possession of car quali- 
ties you know are unequalled. And this performance 
mastery gives innumerable advantages. For instance, 
you travel faster within the speed limits. That is 
because you are away quicker. You pick-up faster. You 
have power that levels hills with ease. You have 
smoothness that makes the long journey comfortable 
and free of fatigue. 

But you will have far more occasions to admire 
Hudson’s superb riding ease, its good looks, and its 
trustworthy dependability, than its more spectacular 
qualities of great speed and power. 


So, it is chiefly as they reveal its basic principle 
of supremacy—the control of vibration—that the 
Super-Six’s world famous records are important. 

The exclusive Super-Six motor adds no weight or 
size. Yet it added 72% to power, and 80% to efficiency. 
It almost doubles endurance. It does this by converting 
to useful power, the destructive force of vibration, which, 
uncontrolled, quickly undermines motor endurance. 


That is why the Super-Six can go faster, farther 
and lasts longer. 


These are official proofs. All can verify them. 


Endurance Gave It Mastery 
on the Speedway 


Nothing shows the dominance of the Super-Six 
principle more clearly than its success in high-speed 
racing. It was never intended for a racing car. Yet, 
pitted against the world’s fastest cars, some of which 
cost as high as $25,000, the Super-Six won, time after 
time, because it could maintain the terrific pace 
without self-destruction. 


Ever since Hudson made those records it has been the 
largest selling fine car in the world. Each year the 
demand increases. By no possibility will we be able to 
supply all who want Hudsons. At this writing, firm 
orders from individual buyers call for all the cars many 
dealers will receive for months. You should place your 
order now for your Hudson, even though delivery is 
not desired until summer. 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 


[3031] 
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FORTY YEARS OF A DIPLOMATPS LIFE 


(Continued from Page 23) 


Two months later, on the second of 
September, Ambassador Meyer, in a pri- 
vate letter addressed to President Roose- 
velt from Kissingen, writes—I quote again 
from the same book, pages 307 and 308: 


“Tf the socialist or anarchist can once 
disabuse the minds of these eighty million 
peasants of the idea that the Czar is their 
Little Father, and that they can expect no 
further assistance from him, but must look 
to the people for redress, then events which 
have so far transpired would appear legiti- 
mate in comparison to what would probably 
take place throughout theland. One must 
live in Russia to understand it. It is im- 
possible to draw any conclusions from ex- 
periences and results in other countries. 
Every step or attempt that has been 
carried on in a revolutionary way has been 
made without reference to what has gone 
on before or what is to follow. They do 
not know what they want, except that they 
want everything at once—what has taken 
other nations generations to acquire. Pro- 
fessor Vinogradoff said the other day: 

“““The Russian nation will realize, as 
other nations have done before, that a 
living organism cannot transform bones 
and sinews at pleasure, that the future has 
deeper roots in the past than the present 
is inclined to grant.’ The Czar does 
not seem yet to realize that in the long run 
the will of the people will eventually assert 
itself. Everything that he grants is done 
either too late or when it is self-evident that 
it is forced from him. Unless he changes 
his course and adopts a policy satisfactory 
to the nation it is merely a question of how 
long the army remains loyal.” 


It will be observed from these extracts 
that both Mr. Meyer and the Austrian 
Ambassador, Baron Aehrenthal—that is 
to say, the two ablest ambassadors at the 
time in St. Petersburg—were taking a 
very pessimistic view of the situation in 
Russia and were both laying special stress 
on the question of how long the army would 
remain loyal. This is a most important 
question, to which I shall have to revert 
at length later on. As to the divergence 
of opinion between these two very clear- 
sighted diplomats in regard to the ques- 
tion of the advisability of putting in power 
the Cadet Party, I would say that Mr. 
Meyer would perhaps have modified his 
opinion if he had seen the leaders of that 
party at work when the March revolution, 
which they had themselves inspired, liter- 
ally thrust power upon them and their 
Octobrist allies. As a matter of fact, 
however, the idea of resorting to the for- 
mation of a ministry composed exclu- 
sively of members of the Cadet Party had 
been taken up by General Trepoff, the 
prefect of the palace, a staunch adherent 
of the autocraticrégime 
and in high favor at 
court, possibly in the 
hope that a Cadet min- 
istry would, by the in- 
transigent attitude it 
was sure to adopt, very 
soon provoke an open 
breach with the sover- 
eign, which might lead 
to the establishment of 
a temporary military 
dictatorship and per- 
haps the repeal of the 
constitution. 

This plan was de- 
feated by Stolypin, 
who had just been ap- 
pointed Prime Minister. 
Though his endeavors 
to form a coalition min- 
istry with representa- 
tives of the Octobrist 
and Cadet parties, on 
whose patriotic and un- 
selfish devotion to the 
cause of reform he had 
thought it possible to 
count, had failed for 
the same reason that 
had caused the failure 
of Witte’s attempt in 
the same direction, 
Stolypin was neverthe- 
less firmly resolved to 
uphold the constitution 
at any cost. This curi- 
ous incident, of which 
only vague rumors were 
current at the time, is 
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exhaustively treated in the very interesting 
reminiscences of Mr. Iswolsky—Revue des 
Deux Mondes, July 1, 1919—who as a mem- 
ber of the cabinet stood in particularly close 
personal and political relationship to Stoly- 
pin and was in a position to be fully ac- 
quainted with all the details of this affair. 

Returning to the subject of the imme- 
diate causes which brought about the 
failure of the first attempt at placing the 
new constitution on a working basis, I can 
do no better than repeat the weighty words 
in which Ambassador Meyer summarized, 
in a letter to President Roosevelt, his im- 
pression of the ceremony of the opening of 
the first Duma which he had just wit- 
nessed: ‘‘ Russia is entering upon a great 
experiment, ill prepared and uneducated.” 
The truth of this remark, expressing a most 
judicious and clear-sighted appreciation of 
existing conditions, cannot be questioned. 
It relates to both sides—to the government 
no less than to the Duma. Not that this is 
intended to imply a disparaging reflection 
on either the one or the other. They were 
both what the historic development of the 
country had made them, neither better nor 
worse. They were both under the bane of 
what has been the curse of our country 
ever since Peter the Great’s revolutionary 
reforms—the fatal separation of the nu- 
merically insignificant but intrinsically all- 
important educated minority from the 
overwhelming majority of the masses by 
an unbridgeable gulf of mutual noncom- 
prehension. 

The inexperience and unpreparedness for 
the practice of representative institutions, 
as well as this noncomprehension of the 
mentality of the peasantry, showed itself 
on the part of the government before even 
the opening of the Duma, in the quite un- 
reasonable extension of the suffrage far 
beyond the limits established in England 
as recently as by the Reform Bill of 1882, 
in the expectation that by fill- 
ing as many seats in the Duma 
as possible with peasant dep- 
uties the government would 
secure a solid block of con- 
servative supporters. 

This singular illusion, in 
which even as perspicacious 
a statesman as Count Witte 
seems to have shared, was very 
generally entertained and not 
only by the bureaucracy, ap- 
parently unconscious of the 
fact that the innate land hun- 
ger of the peasantry had been 
artificially raised to the high- 
est pitch by the active revo- 
lutionary propaganda of the 
socialists, as well as oblivious 
of the further fact that the 
wave of anarchic agrarian 


crimes of incendiarism and bloodshed was 
only beginning to subside. 

As a matter of fact, the solid mass of 
two hundred peasant deputies in a house 
of five hundred members, solely interested 
in the division among them of the lands of 
the estate owners, was ready to give its 
support to any party that would promise 
it the satisfaction of these demands. And 
that was evidently the reason which caused 
the Cadet Party to adopt as one of the 
planks of its platform not only the dis- 
tribution among the peasantry of the lands 
belonging to the state, to the imperial 
family—the so-called appanages—and to 
the convents, but also the forcible expro- 
priation, for the benefit of the peasants, of 
the lands of large and medium estate 
owners. In this connection I would observe 
here briefly that it is not, as will be shown 
farther on, the insufficiency of land in pos- 
session of the peasants that is the cause of 
poverty and distress among the peasantry, 
and that the division among them of the 
lands of the estate owners, if equitably op- 
erated, could not by any means remove 
that cause by appreciably increasing their 
holdings. Not being in possession of my 
notes I can only, in support of this latter 
contention, quote from memory some 
statistical data, which I believe, however, 
will be found in a general way substantially 
correct: 

Of all the land in European Russia forty- 
three per cent is held by the peasantry, 
thirty-six per cent is owned by the state, 
twelve per cent belongs to the estate 
owners, and nine per cent to the Cossacks, 
to corporations, to the appanages of the 
imperial family, to towns, convents and 
churches. 

In their relations to the Duma the gov- 
ernment from the very beginning displayed 
its utter inexperience in parliamentary 
practice, which, of course, could not be 
























The Rumiantzeff Museum, Moscow 


wondered at, not to mention Prime Minister 
Goremykin’s haughty attitude in reading 
his declaration and the very tone of that 
document. The government had neglected 
to prepare for the opening of the new parlia- 
mentary institutions some important bills 
to be at once submitted for the considera- 
tion of the Duma. The first, and for some 
time the only, bill introduced was a demand 
for the appropriation of a paltry sum for 
the installation of a bathing establishment, 
if my memory does not play me false, in the 
building of one of the provincial univer- 
sities. This extraordinary attempt at start- 
ing the legislative machinery was perhaps 
due to,the playful initiative of some bureau- 
cratic underling thoughtlessly indorsed by 
his responsible chief; but it must have 
produced the effect of an intentional slight 
or even a sneering joke at the expense of 
the Duma, and it presumably caused not a 
little irritation. The consequence was that 
the legislative apparatus having been once 
started without having been furnished any- 
thing important to work on by the govern- 
ment, the Duma took the initiative in its 
own hands and the different parties intro- 
duced each its own more or less wild scheme 
for the settlement of the vexed agrarian 
question. 

Meanwhile the rostrum of the Duma was 
being zealously utilized as a tribune from 
which to launch forth to the world the most 
violent diatribes against the luckless gov- 
ernment, whose members were but seldom 
found in their seats, preferring to have 
themselves represented by some assistant 
functionaries. Allowance must, of course, 
be made for the novelty of the situation, 
offering for the first time in the life of the 
nation an opportunity for blowing off long 
pent-up steam. But if one stops to con- 
sider the absurd inadmissibility of the 
Duma’s demands put forward in their ad- 
dress in reply to the speech from the throne 
one cannot help agree- 
ing with what Ambas- 
sador Meyer wrote in 
one of his letters to 
President Roosevelt: 

“They do not know 
what they want, except 
that they want every- 
thing at once —what 
has taken other nations 
generationsto acquire.’ 
And yet, one should be 
loath to blame them for 
it. What more natural, 
what more laudable, 
indeed, than that the 
leaders of liberal opin- 
ion should have deeply 
felt the condition of in- 
feriority, in comparison 
with other nations, to 
which cultural and po- 
litical backwardness 
condemns the Russian 
people, and that they 
should have been burn- 
ing with an ardent de- 
sire to raise their own 
people to the level of 
more {advanced na- 
tions? 

Is it not excusable 
that lack of political 
experience, which they 
never had any chance 
of acquiring, should 
have prevented their 
realizing that their 
noble aim could never 
bereached by any short 
eut instead of by the 
highroad of slow and 
gradual evolution, the 
path trodden by other 
nations in the course of 
centuries? Were they 
not, besides, egged on 
by the powerful stim- 
ulus of enthusiastic ap- 
probation by public 
opinion in foreign coun- 
tries, where generally 
prevailing ignorance of 
Russian conditions ap- 
parently caused people 
to believe that.all that 
Russia needed was the 
overthrow of czarism 
and autocracy in order 

(Continued on 
Page 113) 
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RIT Brings 


Fashion’s Festive Colors 


Color is fashion’s glorious gift to woman this Spring. From sheerest 
negligee to waist or veil— color, in a riot of rainbow hues, can be 
yours with RIT. Whether it be to restore some dainty shade or to 
brighten some special bit of apparel—pajamas, corsets, negligees, silk 
underwear, stockings or washable frock—RIT is dependable always. 
In one simple operation it washes and “RIT-s.” Will not injure the daintiest fabric. 


RIT — for all 


washable materials 


Black, Pink, Rose, Old Rose, Salmon 
Pink, Red, Yellow, Flesh, Tangerine, 
Canary Yellow, Golden Yellow, Emer- 
ald Green, Light Green, Light Gray, 
Battleship Gray, Chartreuse, Taupe, 
Mustard, Lavender, Light Blue, Dark 
Blue, Orange, Tan, Brown. 


Flaked RIT— 
for sheer washable materials 


Pink, Red, Yellow, Navy Blue, Dark 
Blue, Light Green, Old Rose, Light Blue, 
Dark Green, Light Gray. 


Powdered RIT — 


for boiling heavy materials 


Dark Green, Yellow, Purple, Royal Blue, 
Copenhagen Blue, Navy Blue, Royal Green, 
Brown, Black, Scarlet, Cardinal, Dark Brown. 


SUNBEAM CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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New York London 
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Makers of OZOL— the Superior Antiseptic, Disinfectant and Germicide 
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The grass cutting at- 
tachment illustrated 
above is a triple lawn mower 

outfit, consisting of three 
30 in. cutting units approved by 
ourengineering department, after 
careful tests, as a most efficient 
equipment for big estates, parks and 
Bolf courses. We believe this com- 
bination mowing-unit, efficiency cone 
sidered, is from $150 to $200 cheaper 
than any other unit for the same pur- 
pose on the market— this independ- 
entofthe many other usesto which 
the Utilitor itself is adapted. 
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A PRODUCT THAT HAS SPRUNG INTO WORLD 


FAME IN LESS THAN SIX MONTHS 


HE useful things one can do with the Utilitor are almost innumerable. 
For example, aside from its numerous uses on the farm, the Utilitor is 





much better than horses or most motive driven mowing outfits on golf 
courses, estates, parks and expansive lawns. Special hitches and rims have 


been perfected for such work. 


Broadly, the Utilitor is an eager 
little motive power unit plus an 
ever ready portable gas engine 
that moves from job to job on its 
own power. It plows, harrows, 
cultivates, mows, hauls, besides 
doing any kind of belt work requir- 
ing not more than 34 horse power. 
Best of all, the Utilitor is so de- 


signed and built that it has earned 
the right to be classed among the 
famous Midwest ‘‘ Dependable 
Power”’ products. 


For full information relative to 
the Utilitor and its application to 
all phases of work to which it is 
adapted, address Sales Division B 


MIDWEST ENGINE COMPANY, Indianapolis, U.S. A. 


Dependable Power 


Copyright 1920. Midwest Eneine Company 
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(Continued from Page 110) 

to be turned at once into a constitutional 
monarchy on a democratic basis like Eng- 
land or a democratic republic like France. 
The harm done on these lines by well- 
meaning friends has certainly been an ele- 
ment that has had its share in shaping the 
destinies of our unfortunate country. 

The climax of absurdity was reached 
when immediately after the dissolution of 
the Duma—which was an act unquestion- 
ably within the rights pertaining to the 
sovereign by virtue of the constitution— 
the members belonging to the Cadet Party, 
with the president of the Duma, Professor 
Muromtseff, at their head, repaired to 
Viborg, a town in Finland, a few hours dis- 
tant from St.Petersburg, outside the limits 
of the jurisdiction of Russian courts and 
police, and there held a stormy meeting, 
which after prolonged heated debates ended 
in the adoption of a resolution in the shape 
of an appeal to the people advising them 
to refuse military service and the payment 
of taxes. This appeal was embodied in a 
document which was signed by all the 
deputies present and became known as the 
Viborg Manifesto. 

As an illustration of the childlike simple- 
mindedness with which this act of, to say 
the least, questionable loyalty had been 
performed by the participants in the meet- 
ing, might serve a story told me later by a 
young American, who, being an excellent 
Russian scholar and personal friend of some 
of the Duma members, had been admitted 
to be present at the meeting. Returning to 
town, he found himself in the train alone 
in a compartment with 
a member of the Duma, 
who seemed to be 
greatly elated by what 
had passed at the meet- 
ing and what he evi- 
dently considered to 
have been an act of great 
civic courage. When, 
however, he asked my 
American friend what 
he thought of it and had 
been told that the act 
of inviting the people to 
refuse military service 
and the payment of 
taxes seemed to him to 
come perilously near be- 
ing an act of high trea- 
son he changed color 
and, visibly perturbed, 
said that it had never 
occurred to him to look 
upon it in that light. 

Dense ignorance of 
constitutional life and 
politics and of the play 
of parliamentary insti- 
tutions was by no means 
confined to newborn 
legislators and the gen- 
eral public; it was fully 
shared in by the highest 
circles of the bureau- 
cracy. A curious inci- 
dent illustrating this 
condition is mentioned 
in his reminiscences by 
Mr. Iswolsky, himself 
the only Russian states- 
man of the period, not 
evenexcluding Stolypin, 
who was theroughly fa- 
miliar with the working 
of parliamentary insti- 
tutions in Western Eu- 
rope. This incident 
occurred in connection with the visit to Eng- 
land of a deputation of the Duma invited 
to take part in the interparliamentary con- 
ference in London. In receiving this dele- 
gation on the very day when the news had 
come of the dissolution of the Duma the 
British Prime Minister, Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman, greeted them with the excla- 
mation:: ‘‘The Duma is dead, long live the 
Duma’’; winged words which were flashed 
by the telegraph all over the world and 
produced in St. Petersburg quite a com- 
motion. Mr. Iswolsky avers that he had 
not a little difficulty in persuading his 
colleagues and even the Emperor himself 
that Mr. Campbell-Bannerman had cer- 
tainly not meant any offense and had 
simply been paraphrasing in applying to 
the Duma the traditional formula used in 
France under the kings in announcing the 
demise of the crown: ‘‘Le roi est mort, vive 
le roi,’’ meant to accentuate the idea of the 
continuity of the monarchical principle. 

A year later I had occasion to convince 
myself by personal experience to what 
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extent unripe political ideas were prevalent 
with us even in circles where one would 
least expect it. It happened in this way: 
One morning at the embassy at Washing- 
ton a card was brought to me bearing a 
name which I recognized as belonging to 
one of the oldest families of our gentry, 
Mr. S——, member of the Council of the 
Empire, with a line drawn through these 
words. When Mr. S—— was shown into 
my room I noticed that in spite of the early 
hour he was dressed as for some solemn 
official occasion, and he approached me 
with the diffident air of a person not quite 
sure of the kind of reception he is to meet 
with, addressing me in the most ceremo- 
nious way to explain that he had ventured 
to intrude only because he deemed it his 
duty as a loyal subject to pay his respects 
to the representative of his sovereign. 

Guessing at once that I had to deal with 
someone who was prejudiced against me 
as a possible political adversary, I therefore 
shook hands with him in the most cordial 
manner I could muster, made him sit by 
my side and laughingly said: ‘‘Will you 
permit me in reply to your ceremonious 
speech to ask you an unceremonious ques- 
tion? Are you not a Cadet and did you not 
suspect that I was one of the dreadful 
reactionaries one had better avoid touching 
even with a pair of tongs?” 

That made him laugh in his turn and con- 
fess that I had been about right in my 
guess. Once the ice was broken we fell into 
a friendly chat, in the course of which I 
asked him why he had ceased to be a mem- 
ber of the Upper House, as his card seemed 
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opposition in either house with the govern- 
ment’s policy in dissolving the Duma, how 
in the world could the voluntary laying 
down of his legislative functions by an 
elected member of the Upper House serve 
any useful purpose whatever in the struggle 
for the supremacy of Parliament, in which 
the party to which he professed allegiance 
was engaged? 

Leaving aside the question whether the 
initiation of such a struggle was indeed 
called for, and whether the supremacy of 
Parliament in the existing conditions of 
the country’s political development would 
have been at all practicable or even desir- 
able, in trying to analyze the motives of my 
visitor’s action in resigning his seat in the 
Upper House one is in the presence of a 
mental attitude which, though in this case 
purely individual—but displayed by a man 
of independent means, unassailable social 
position, highly cultivated mind, and in 
every respect representative of the upper- 
most layer of our Intelligentzia—might well 
be taken as a fair illustration of that trait 
of the national character which finds ex- 
pression in Tolstoy’s doctrine of nonre- 
sistance to evil, in meek renunciation and 
in weak-kneed readiness to throw up the 
sponge at the first encounter with a serious 
obstacle—a trait of character which goes a 
long way toward explaining the possibility 
of some of the most astounding features of 
subsequent tragic developments in the na- 
tion’s history. 

In the course of conversation it developed, 
furthermore, that Mr. S was an en- 
thusiastic adherent of the Cadet Party’s 
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to indicate. He then explained that when 
the first Duma had been dissolved he had 
immediately sent in his resignation as an 
elected member of the council from his 
province because he considered the dis- 
solution to have been a breach of the con- 
stitution, against which he held it to be his 
duty to protest in the only way open to 
im. 

In reply to this I felt compelled to enter 
a vigorous protest against the motive that 
had prompted him to resort to this mode of 
manifesting his disapproval of the dis- 
solution of the Duma. To begin with, the 
right to dissolve the legislative assemblies 
being one of the prerogatives of the crown 
in all constitutional monarchies, the gov- 
ernment’s action in this case was taken in 
unquestionable conformity with constitu- 
tional law and practice. It could, therefore, 
be found fault with solely upon the ground 
of questionable timeliness or opportunity 
under existing political cireumstances. But 
then, however great and even justified 
might have been the dissatisfaction of the 


agrarian program, including the forcible 
expropriation of the lands of estate owners— 
he himself being an owner of very large 
ancestral acres—and likewise a believer in 
the doctrine that all land should belong 
to those who till it themselves, a doctrine 
which he had put into practice by distrib- 
uting all his land among his peasants, re- 
taining merely a couple of hundred acres 
surrounding his mansion as a park. Now 
such a proceeding on the part of an in- 
dividual estate owner, if subjected to close 
analysis, is either an act of generosity, 
partly at the expense of his heirs and suc- 
cessors, or else, if undertaken for reasons of 
public policy, a most unwise confession of 
waning faith in the inviolability of prop- 
erty in land, and therefore an indirect 
admission of its doubtful righteousness, 
most welcome and encouraging to the so- 
cialistic parties and their propaganda, which 
were always holding out the prospective 
spoliation of estate owners as the main 
allurement in their endeavors to revolu- 
tionize the peasantry. 
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Of course similar proceedings, of which 
there were not a few, were the outcome of 
convictions held in by no means few cases 
and having their wellspring in the noble 
though dreamy idealism which, in con- 
junction with that characteristic freedom of 
spirit, generous unselfishness and fellow 
feeling for suffering, contributed so much 
to create the indefinable but potent charm 
of Russian life as it was, to which most 
foreigners who had tasted of it bore willing 
witness, and its captivating attraction 
which few were able to resist. And to think 
that an immortal artist should in his 
younger days have drawn such an irre- 
sistibly fascinating pen picture of that same 
Russian life which in his later years, by his 
anarchic teachings, he has done so much to 
destroy! 

But it must never be forgotten that 
idealistic and dreamily altruistic notions 
regarding basic principles on which the 
civilization of mankind has hitherto been 
founded, and ‘consequent weakening of the 
resistance to the insidious assaults to which 
they are nowadays subject, present an ever- 
more threatening danger. A society that is 
no longer unshaken in its faith in the 
inviolability of its rights is on the eve of 
being shorn of the rights that it has no 
longer spirit enough to be willing to de- 
fend, and therefore does not indeed deserve 
to retain. 

As strongly contrasting with the rather 
cloudy nature of certain ideas on the 
fundamentals of economic doctrine which 
one would occasionally meet with among 
our intellectuals, I cannot help recalling an 
apparently very insig- 
nificant circumstance I 
had occasion to observe 
in England some thirty 
years ago. I had ar- 
rived with my family at 
Shanklin, in the Isle of 
Wight, with the inten- 
tion of spending there 
the summer and au- 
tumn, and I was house 
hunting when one day 
on my way to the land 
agent I noticed on the 
inclosure of a vacant 
plot of ground a sign- 
board advertising the 
lot for rent on a nine- 
hundred-and-ninety- 
nine-years’ lease. 
Having transacted my 
business with the land 
agent, it occurred to me 
to ask him whether the 
mention of nine- 
hundred-and-ninety- 
nine years as the limit 
of the duration of the 
validity of the lease was 
not merely an advertis- 
ing device to attract at- 
tention. Whereupon he 
explained that that was 
by no means the case; 
that of course such a 
lease amounted practi- 
eally to an outright sale, 
but that there was, 
nevertheless, what one 
might call a string to it; 
in proof of which he told 
me that in the preceding 
week a similar lease of 
some land in the vicinity 
of Shanklin, concluded 
in the reign of King 
Alfred, had run out, 
and that the land had actually reverted to 
a lineal descendant of the original owner of 
the property! 

I mention this incident because it serves 
to illustrate so convincingly the robust 
and, by the experience of centuries, justi- 
fied faith of the English people in the 
stability of the social fabric of their coun- 
try, a faith the lack of which has been one 
of the determining factors in causing the 
political and social structure of another 
great empire to collapse like a house of 
cards at the first assault of a small group 
of demented fanatics and murderous ban- 
dits ruthlessly determined to bring about 
its destruction. 

But to cut short painful reflections such 
as these—which naturally haunt my wak- 
ing hours and keep me awake at night—and 
to take up again the thread of my narra- 
tive. The new Prime Minister, Stolypin, 
showed great good sense in not attaching 
any tragic importance to the so-called 
Viborg Manifesto, which had fallen flat and 

(Concluded on Page 116) 
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women. 
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«Never before has there been such a call for 
Remington operators as there is at this moment. 
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business costs. 
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Now Forty Seconds are 
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(Concluded from Page 113) 
had failed to elicit any response whatever 
from the people, and in declining to gratify 
the ambition of its authors and signatories 
by awarding them the crown of martyr- 
dom. He confined himself to having legal 
proceedings instituted against them under 
some law rendering their offense punish- 
able as a simple misdemeanor. They, or 
most of them, were in the end sentenced 
to short terms of imprisonment, which 
they underwent under the easiest possible 
conditions as privileged politicals. None of 
them were any the worse for the experi- 
ence and some of them seemed even to take 
a certain civie pride in having undergone 
the ordeal of imprisonment for their politi- 
eal convictions. Some of the leaders of the 
Cadet Party, such as Milyukoff and Rodi- 
cheff, had not been among the culprits, as 
they had been at the time attending the 
Interparliamentary Conference in London, 


vand therefore escaped responsibility for 


their party’s vagaries in connection with 
the dissolution of the Duma. 

From the very first days of his holding 
the office of Prime Minister, Stolypin had 
to face a very perilous situation brought 
about by mutinies in the army and the 
navy, which were evidently widely con- 
taminated by socialistic propaganda in 
their ranks. The military authorities, 
however, succeeded in mastering the move- 
ment among the troops without having 
recourse to extreme measures. Mr. Iswol- 
sky, in his reminiscences,'relates an experi- 
ence he had in these perturbed times in 
connection with one of the weekly audi- 
ences he used to have with the Emperor for 
the presentation of his report as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. I cannot resist the 
temptation to quote at length his most 
interesting account of it, as it serves to 
shed the light of truth on the real charac- 
ter of the unfortunate sovereign, who was 
destined to meet such an unspeakably hor- 
rible fate. 

It happened that Mr. Iswolsky had an 
audience on the day when the mutiny 
among the sailors and garrison at Kron- 
stadt was at its height and a regular battle 
was being fought between the loyal troops 
and the mutineers. The audience took 
place at the imperial family’s favorite sum- 
mer residence, in a small villa in the park 
of Peterhof, standing on the very shore of 
the Gulf of Finland opposite Kronstadt 
and its many forts, distant about eight or 
nine miles. The minister was seated, facing 
the Emperor, at a small table placed in a 
bay window overlooking the sea. While he 
was making his report continuous dis- 
charges of heavy ordnance, constantly 
growing in intensity, were distinctly au- 
dible. It was the fate of the empire’s 
capital—perhaps the security of the sov- 
ereign himself and his family—that was at 
stake, depending on the issue of the battle. 
But the Emperor listened to the report of 
his minister with perfect composure, taking 
the keenest interest in every detail and 
never showing the slightest sign of emo- 
tion. Struck by the Emperor’s attitude, 
himself laboring under the strongest emo- 
tion, he ventured to inquire of His Majesty 
what it was that enabled him to preserve 
such a wonderfully calm composure. 

The Emperor gave him one of those 
deeply earnest, kindly looks which always 
impressed those who’came in close contact 
with him, and said: “If you find me so 
little troubled it is because I have the firm 
and absolute faith that the destiny of 
Russia, that my own fate and that of my 
family, are in the hands of Almighty God, 
who has placed me where I am. Whatever 
may happen, I shall bow to His will, with 
the consciousness that I have never had 
any other thought but that of serving the 
country he has intrusted to me.” 

He must be callous, indeed, who in the 
light of the unutterably cruel fate that has 
overtaken the martyred sovereign, hus- 
band and father could read these noble 
words without being stirred to the depths 
of his soul by feelings of infinite pity and 
commiseration. 

During the session of the first Duma the 
Socialist Revolutionaries—these deluded 
fanatics and perhaps, let us hope, uncon- 
sciously worst enemies of their own coun- 
try and nation—had been interrupting the 
interminable series of their dastardly as- 
sassinations of government functionaries 
of all classes, down to the humblest ranks 
of the police force, who were heroically 
dying in the simple performance of their 
sworn duty. It seems that they even had 
had the unblushing audacity to publish in 
the foreign press a declaration to the 
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effect that ‘In the presence of the func- 
tioning of the Duma and until the political 
situation should have become clear to the 
people they were discontinuing their ter- 
rorist tactics without, however, ceasing to 
prepare for the combat; the Central Com- 
mittee of the party would decide at what 
moment the revolutionary tactics would 
have to recommence.” I quote this from 
Mr. Iswolsky’s reminiscences in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes of July 1, 1919, page 115. 
That such an infamous declaration by a 
revolutionary party in a friendly state 
should have been published, as was said to 
have been the case, in the columns of some 
respectable newspapers abroad, unaccom- 
panied by scathing comments pointing out 
to the public its criminal and revolting 
character, shows on how little real sym- 
pathy Russia could count anywhere in the 
world, and how great was the generally 
prevailing ignorance and noncomprehen- 
sion of Russian conditions; for it must be 
remembered—and that, I hope, after the 
experiences of our revolution, can no longer 
be subject to doubt—that our revolution- 
ary parties, whatever their designations, 
whether Bolshevists or Menshevists, So- 
cialist Revolutionaries or Social Democrats, 
under the false pretense of a struggle for 
liberty and constitutional government never 
really aimed at anything but the destruc- 
tion of the political and social fabric of the 
country for the purpose of erecting on its 
ruins the Utopian ed:fice of their dreams. 
One of the most fatal consequences of 
our political backwardness has been that 
public opinion in more advanced countries 
has been accustomed to look upon any 
revolutionary activity working for the 
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overthrow of the Russian Government as a 
rather meritorious undertaking, worthy of 
the sympathy of all liberal-minded men, 
without stopping to consider whether the 
existing form of government, which had 
created one of the greatest empires in the 
world, enjoying perfect financial credit, 
well deserved by scrupulous fulfillment of 
all financial obligations, in spite even of 
being at war with a creditor nation, as was 
the case during the Crimean War, when 
our government never failed to meet the 
payment of interest due on its loans placed 
in England—by the way, a curious con- 
trast with practices adopted by the foremost 
civilized nations in the recently concluded 
World War—which was securing law and 
order and perfect safety of life and property 
in every part of the immense empire, and 
which had placed the country on the high- 
road to prosperity and the fullest develop- 
ment of its almost boundless natural 
resources—I repeat, without stopping to 
consider whether such a form of government 
was not, after all, the best suited to the 
Russian people in their actual state of cul- 
tural and political development; nay, 
whether it was not indeed the only possible 
one under existing circumstances; and 
last, but not least, without stopping to 
consider what the ultimate aims of the 
Russian revolutionists really were and 
whether these aims were not subversive of 
the very foundations on which their own 
social structure is built. 

Incidentally I would draw attention to 
the fact that the same liberal and radical 
opinion, which never had enough condemna- 
tion for the legitimate governments of 
Russia, is now seemingly adopting a rather 


Whe Cruise of the Profiteer 


HE rollicking wind blew sow’-sow’ west ; 
Full sow’-sou’west it blew; 
It sang a song of the sea’s unrest; 
And picking his teeth in the high crow’s nest 
The skipper he sang it too. 


The ship rolled high and the ship rolled low; 
The ship rolled down the sea; 

A shark he lifted his eyes of woe; 

The skipper he laughed and he says, ‘‘Oho! 
We're starving the sharks!”’ says he. 


I gripped my teeth in the tops’l shroud 
And the jib-boom sheet let fly; 

And I joined my laugh to the skipper’s loud, 

And sneered and jeered with the happy crowd 
At the weak shark floating by. 


The skipper he-spit in the foaming sea; 
The skipper he called the roll; 

And fore and aft in their dungaree 

The gay crew gathered abaft the lee 
With never a missing soul. 


“Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief 
Of the good ship Profiteer, 
Richman, poor man, beggar man, thief 
The roll was short and curt and brief, 
For when the skipper mentioned ‘‘thief’’ 
Everyone answered, ‘‘ Here!” 
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The rollicking wind blew nor’-nor’ east ; 
And out of a stormy sky 

The blob rain fell on the seething yeast; 

The rollicking wind blew nor’-nor’ east 
And a dead shark floated by. 


The sun went down in the weeping west; 
The sun came up at dawn; 

It fell green-white on a billow’s crest; 

The sun went down in the weeping west 
And a dead shark followed on. 


A funeral bird came from the gloom 
And perched on the sprits’l jib; 

A sea mew shrieked like the soul of doom; 

And high on the clew of the bobstay boom 
The lookout sang ad lib: 


“Oh, I am the vampire grocery man! 
Ever hear tell of him? 
I am the chap with the moving van; 
I am the butcher grim; 
I am the man who sells you meat; 
I am the man that bakes; 
I am the fellow that shoes your feet 
With paper that comes in flakes ; 
I am the fellow that works for you; 
I am the man that pays; 
I am the horrible coal man too, 
With prices that always raise! 
I am the sinister son of a gun who follows 
you far and near; 
I am the walloping pirate band, the crew of 
the Profiteer!”’ 


And down the deck the happy crew sang to 
the ocean drear, 
Dancing about and round and round, 
Over the deck and round and round— 
“Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief, 
Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief— 
I am the sinister son of a gun who follows 
you far and near! 
I am the walloping pirate band, the crew of 
the Profiteer!”’ 


The skipper gazed at the heaving main; 
From morn to night he gazed; 

His eye grew red with the mighty strain, 

And his ears were cold in the chilling rain 
But never a sail he raised. 


“Skipper, ahoy! The stormy seas, 
Why do you scan and scan?” 
“T am the soul of Diogenes, 
And I float about like a flu disease, 
Hunting an honest man!” 


“Skipper, avast! What do you see? 
Hast found him yet? What cheer?” 
“Never one honest man!” quoth he, 
“All of them sail the seas with me 
On the good ship Profiteer— 


“Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief, 
Aboard of the Profiteer! 
Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief— 
Hail, for the gang’s all here!” 


The moon came forth from a ragged cloud 
And showered the skipper’s neck; 

The dead shark opened his jaws and loud 

Sang this song with the happy crowd 
Dancing upon the deck: 


“T am the milkman, noisy sprite, 
Cursing the early hour; 
I am the gas and electric light— 
Pay or shut off the power! 
I am the maker of gasoline 
That nobody can afford; 
I am the fiendish restaurant man; 
I am the sour landlord; 
I am the sinister son of a gun who follows 
you far and near; 
I am the walloping pirate band, the crew of 
the Profiteer!”’ 


And down the deck the happy crew sang to 
the ocean drear, 
Dancing about and round and round, 
Over the deck and round and round— 
“Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief, 
Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief— 
I am the sinister son of a gun who follows 
you far and near! 
I am the walloping pirate band, the crew of 
the Profiteer!”’ 
—Lowell Otus Reese. 
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lenient attitude toward the most tyran- 
nical government the world has ever seen, 
maintained by a small band of usurping 
adventurers with a ruthless cruelty which 
puts the most sanguinary misdeeds of a 
Nero or an Ivan the Terrible entirely in the 
shade. 

It could hardly be denied that the moral 
support which our revolutionists were find- 
ing in radical and to some extent even in 
liberal public opinion abroad was bound to 
encourage them in their nefarious warfare 
against the government of their own coun- 
try. This warfare had its beginning at the 
time of the great reforms of Alexander II, 
whose attempted assassination in April, 
1866, was, so to speak, the first gun fired in 
the contest which has been going on ever 
since in a vicious circle—revolutionary 
attempts provoking repression, repression 
provoking redoubled revolutionary activ- 
ity, and so on, until the final victory of 
the revolution, with the catastrophal result 
that the world is witnessing at present. 

The Socialist Revolutionaries were as 
good as their word. The dissolution of the 
Duma was followed by an almost uninter- 
rupted series of terroristic crimes which 
lasted several months. The necessarily 
stern measures resorted to in the repression 
of these outrages were made the subject of 
the usual reproaches directed against Stoly- 
pin as the head of the government by those 
who hold that the right to the use of the 
dagger, the pistol and the bomb is the 
privilege of the terrorists fighting for an 
idea; but that it is the duty of govern- 
ments to defend themselves solely with 
means of persuasion, because, forsooth, 
ideas may not be combated with force of 
arms—except, however, the idea of law 
and order. 

The most abominable of these terroristic 
crimes was committed in the month of 
August following the dissolution of the 
Duma. A formidable explosion, produced 
by an extremely powerful bomb thrown in 
the vestibule of the villa which served as 
the Prime Minister’s summer residence, 
totally wrecked the building, which was a 
wooden one, destroying about one-third of 
it. Among the sixty victims of the explo- 
sion were some forty visitors awaiting au- 
diences in the minister’s reception room. 
About one-half of them were killed out- 
right, the rest were more or less severely 
wounded. Two of his children were found 
under the débris of the destroyed part of 
the building—his daughter very seriously 
wounded, his little son less so. Stolypin, 
who had been in his study adjoining the 
reception room when the explosion oc- 
curred, escaped unhurt. 

It seems that the three criminals who 
had brought and thrown the bomb in the 
antechamber, shouting, “Long live the 
Revolution!”’ had been blown to pieces 
themselves, so that their identity could not 
be established. 

Mr. Iswolsky relates in his reminiscences 
that the Prime Minister having immedi- 
ately moved with his family into his official 
town residence called the same evening a 
meeting of the cabinet. He opened the 
proceedings by declaring that the attempt 
on his life, in which two of his children had 
become the victims, would not in any way 
whatever modify his program, which was: 
Pitiless repression of any disorder and of 
any revolutionary or terroristic act; reali- 
zation with the codperation of the new 
Duma of a large program of reforms in a 
liberal sense; immediate solution by way 
of imperial decrees, in accordance with 
Article 87 of the constitution, of the most 
pressing problems, and first of all of the 
agrarian question. He furthermore ex- 


‘pressed apprehension lest the reactionary 


party might seize this opportunity for 
attempts to induce the Emperor to insti- 
tute a military dictatorship or even to abol- 
ish the constitution and to reéstablish the 
autocratic régime. He wound up by declar- 
ing that he was determined to oppose with 
all his might any such return to the past 
and would resign rather than swerve from 
his constitutional program. 

This was the man whose noble charac- 
ter, iron will, undaunted courage and un- 
swerving loyalty, had he lived, might have 
saved the country. 

But he was destined to fall a victim, five 
years later, to a dastardly attempt by the 
hand of a vile assassin, the vilest of the 
vile, a double traitor, a revolutionist and 
at the same time an agent of the secret 
police. 


Editor’s Note—This is the sixteenth of a series 
of articles by Baron Rosen. The next will appear 
in an early issue. 
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Where William Penn 
held sway— Philadelphia 
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ASE of handling is comparative. ‘The ocean liner is easy to 

handle in the open ocean with leagues of water in which to 
maneuver. But the Silhouette Five is like the swift white launch 
darting in and out among the harbor shipping. 


It is instantly responsive to the gentlest pressure. The Jordan 
arrangement of the steering apparatus is a marvel of precise control. 
The perfect balance of the car, the careful distribution of weight, 
the length and strength of springs and the delicate suspension of all 
contribute to unerring forward motion, with no side-sway. 


In its application of power, the Jordan Silhouette 1s supreme. 
Acceleration is not a leap but a swift, plane-like glide. There is no 
jerking or struggling — the road simply flows past. 

Women appreciate the ease and restfulness of driving the Sil- 
houette Five as they appreciate its fashionable lines, its harmonious 
coloring and its perfect appointments. 


They welcome a distinctly fine light car—a five passenger car 
in which quality has been made the compelling ideal. 





JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Your Eases breakfast is a meal you 


Supreme 


Ham and 


Eggs 





like to have just right. Be sure of 
this by serving Morris Supreme 
Ham and Morris Supreme Eggs. 
You can always depend upon 
this ham’s tenderness and deli- 
cate, mild flavor because of the 
Supreme cure. 


Morris Supreme Hams cost you 
no more when you get them in 
our clean, white parchment 
paper wrapper bearing the 
yellow and black label. Your 


dealer will supply them this way. 


MORRIS & COMPANY 


Packers and Provisioners 
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‘“‘What’re them fer?” demanded Kid 
Mack, grinning. ‘‘ Fer him to hide behind?” 

“T don’t want yah to get hurt, Kid,” 
replied Andy seriously. 

“Take ’em offa him.” 

“No; no, Kid. I like yah,” said Andy. 
“T take it kind of yah to come over here. 
And I wouldn’t want nothin’ to happen, him 
bein’ a heavy and twenty-five pounds to 
the good of yah.” 

“Tf you want me to pull my punches, 
say so,” replied the Kid, who was a good 
fellow. ‘‘Or are you tryin’ to get me mad?” 

“‘Give him all yah got,” urged Andy. 
“‘He’s never been up against real science 
yet. 

” Whatever doubts I had harbored on one 
point, the new man’s gameness, were re- 
solved in the first five rounds of the bout. 
He could take punishment, and he did take 
it. In spite of a long and reasonably useful 
left the Kid seemed to penetrate his de- 
fense at will, getting away almost, if not 
quite, unscathed. Shifty Smith was made 
to seem discouragingly slow. 

“Yah can’t expect a heavy to be as quick 
as a topnotch middle,’ Andy Dunne ex- 
plained to me. “The Kid ain’t hurt him 
much yet.” 

The heavyweight’s face was an unseemly 
sight, but I observed that his breathing was 
easy and slow, and that he kept an atten- 
tive though battered eye on Andy Dunne. 
At the intermission after the sixth round 
Mack addressed Andy Dunne. 

“Say, I'll be puttin’ this young wonder 
0’ yours out if this keeps up.” 

“Go as far as yah like,’”’ returned Andy. 
“What d’yah think of him so far?” 

‘“‘He’s got a bump in both hands,” ad- 
mitted the other critically. ‘‘But he don’t 
time his punches. They’re easy to get away 
from.” 

“Watch his knees,’ was Andy Dunne’s 
next observation. 

It was made not to Kid Mack, but to me, 
in a somewhat excited whisper. I watched 
Shifty Smith’s knees as the pair got to work 
again. They appeared to me to be sagging 
a little. But there was not enough signifi- 
cance in them to sustain interest, and I 
transferred my attention to higher spheres. 
Andy’s pupil was now trying to force the 
fighting. He was doing it badly. His leads 
were like desperate experiments. He seemed 
to be slashing out half blindly. A wicked 
but wild swing went a foot wide of the 
mark, leaving his defense helplessly open; 
at least so I thought. 

So, too, thought Kid Mack. Hestepped in 
swiftly. What happened next I failed to 
understand, but Shifty Smith’s body seemed 
to be in midair. His huge left glove flat- 
tened upon the Kid’s chin. It was now that 
athlete’s turn to take flight. He landed in 
a heap. 

Said Andy Dunne to me in an exultant 
growl: ‘‘Did yah watch his knees?” 

Regretting that I had not watched his 
knees I helped pick up the fallen gladiator, 
Andy meantime murmuring in my ear that 
I had missed something. Mack came to 
slowly. 

“Don’t yah give the trick away, will yah, 
Kid?” adjured Andy Dunne, massaging 
the back of the fallen one’s neck with a 
sponge. 

“How would I give it away?”’ gasped the 
Kid. “I dunno what happened to me. 
Didn’t kick me, did he?” 

“Yep. With his left hand.” 

“You were right about them mitts,”’ ad- 
mitted the Kid handsomely. ‘‘He’d ’a’ 
knocked my head off with the regulation 
gioves. 

“T hope he 
growled Andy. 

“Ay? Is this.the guy that’s matched 
against the Monk next month?” 

““That’s him.” 

Kid Mack offered a remark which ap- 
peared to ascribe a canine origin to Mr. 
Gormley. ‘But he’s got an awful wallop,” 
he added. 

“Better’n my boy here?” 

“More of ’em, and they come oftener. 
I hope this kid kills him. Say, Andy, do 
you want me in his corner for the fight?” 
“Sure do I!” returned Andy gratefully. 
Yahr a good guy, Kid.” 

“Tha’s all right. Charge it up to Gorm- 
ley. I'll come over here and work with 
him a coupla times a week. He’s new to it, 
ain’t he?” 

“Green as paint,’ answered Andy ex- 
actly as if young Percy were not, there, as 


knocks Gormley’s off,’’ 
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perhaps he was not in spirit if one might 
judge by his expression, which was vacant 
and far away. 

“Keep him out of the Monk’s way,” 
advised the other. ‘‘He’ll be training down 
here at Green Cove. If he meets up with 
this kid he’ll get his goat some dirty way. 
I don’t hardly haff to tell you that, though, 
Andy.” 

“Not me,” said Andy between his teeth. 

Hard work, instead of training Shifty 
down trained him up, as not infrequently 
happens with fighters of the long and rangy 
type. Under the biweekly ministrations of 
Kid Mack his defense tightened up notice- 
ably. The Kid manifested no dread of 
another knockout. 

“‘He’d haff to catch me off my guard 
again,” said he. ‘‘That’s a trick that won’t 
work twice. Not on a wise guy.” 

“Do you think it will work on Monk 
Gormley?” I asked. 

“Tf Monk ever gets careless it’ll be shut- 
ters for him. But he’s pretty cagy, at that. 
And some goat-getter! The boy’s a high- 
strung one. If the Monk once gets him up 
in the air - 

He made an eloquent flourish of dismissal 
with his left glove and finished tying his 
right with his teeth. 

Late afternoon road work was part of 
Shifty Smith’s daily stint. Andy held this 
to be good for nerves as well as body. On 
the last two miles, part of which was over 
a board walk high above a swamp, the 
master and I usually picked him up and 
jogged home with him. One day he hove 
in sight with a small rosebud, given him by 
a little girl at a cottage where he stopped 
for water, in the lapel of his Mackinaw 
coat. I saw a slightly sardonic smile curl 
Andy’s lip. The outcome furnished one 
more proof of the unwisdom of relaxing 
even slightly the strictest professional stand- 
ards. For who should ap- 
proach, at a swinging trot, 
accompanied by the gi- 
gantic negro who acted as 






















Already the Monk Was 
Leaning Forward in His Chair, Trying to Catch His Opponent’s Eye 


his human punching bag, but Monk Gorm- 
ley? Andy Dunne’s presence naturally sug- 
gested to the Monk the identity of the 
accompanying athlete. Gormley stopped 
short, showing his gorilla teeth. 

“Oh, Dawd! Poicy!” he shrilled in a 
mincing falsetto. ; 

The “Poicy”’ was, I think, a chance shot, 
a generalization intended to impute ef- 
feteness. But the fighter who had once 
borne the likeness of that name winced and 
reddened. 

“Pitty pinky posy,” continued the Monk 
in his outrageous soprano. ‘Did Noicy 
give it to Poicy?” 

“Cahm on!” growled Andy Dunne, 
plucking the hesitant object of the insult 
by the arm. And our party ingloriously 
proceeded, followed by the derision of the 
pair. 

Worse was to come, on the second day 
following. This time we met Gormley and 
his satellite on the high walk, midway of 
the marsh. Shifty Smith was running 
slightly in advance of Andy and me. Mo- 
mentarily he slowed up as he caught sight 
of his opponent, then resumed his steady 
pace. Andy swore beneath his breath. 

“Got his goat already!’ he snarled. 

The Monk came on, his savage simian 
face set and unregarding. I thought he 
would have passed without remark; and 
indeed I would have approved this as sound 
tactics. Instead he suddenly roared: ‘“ Git 
off o’ the earth.” 

With the word he plunged directly into 
the lighter man, shoulder low. Half spin- 
ning, half falling, Smith sprawled wildly 
outward, landing on all fours in the muck 
of the swamp. For once I saw that placid, 
rather vapid face transfigured by emotion. 

Rage made it almost as bestial as Gorm- 
ley’s. With a mighty effort he pulled loose 
one foot. The muck smacked its lips after it. 

“T’ll k-k-kill him!’’ he stammered, free- 
ing the other foot. 

“Stay where you are!” snapped Andy. 

“Dass right,” hilariously shouted the 
great negro. “‘Stay wheh you ah. Dass de 
safes’ place.” 

““Youse, too, get off!’’ barked Gormley, 
advancing upon Andy Dunne. ‘Go an’ 
dig him out of there.” 

Not a word said Andy, but his 
hand went slowly and steadily to 
his hip. 

“Don’ do dat, Mist’ Dunne,” 
implored the negro. “‘I prays you, 
don’ do nuffin’ we’s all gwine be 
sorry foh. Time to move, big boss.” 

Caution rather than fear was in 
Monk Gormley’s shining eyes as, 
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still keeping them fixed on Andy, he as- 
sented to the counsel of wisdom. They 
trotted on. Back to us, as Smith climbed 
out of his pickle, floated the derisive proph- 
ecy of the black giant. 

“Yah-yah-yah! Dass de way you go’hn 
git lif’ clean out de ring, Mist’ Smith!” 

“T sure pulled a boner about that busi- 
ness,” gloomily avowed the master, talking 
the event over with me afterward. Seldom 
does Andy admit error, for the sufficient 
reason that he seldom commits it. ‘ 
> n stopping him from going after Gorm- 
ey ? ” 
“Yep. He’s broodin’ over it.” 

“But, Andy, the Monk would eat your 
youngster alive in a rough-and-tumble.” 

“Maybe. I don’t say yah ain’t right. 
He’s got the wallop. But the scrap wouldn’t 
have gone very far. Far enough to let 
Smithy take a punch or two at him, just 
for the satisfaction of not havin’ it put over 
on him without any come-back. Then”— 
Andy tapped his rear pocket significantly— 
“it'd stop.” 

“Don’t tell me you carry a gun, Andy.” 

“Wouldn’t be without it.’ The expert 
produced one of those small ammonia 
squirts, so useful to such as train on coun- 
try roads, in case of dogs desirous of acting 
as volunteer pacemakers. ‘‘One touch of 
that'll stop any mix-up. Yep; I oughta let 
him go to it.” 

“Hadn’t we better take some other road 
for our run after this?” I inquired. 

“What! Let that big ape bluff us out? 
Yah talk like yah ain’t got good sense. 
That’d be makin’ my boy admit he was 
afraid of the Monk, wouldn’t it?” 

I confessed misjudgment. 

“There'll be no more rough stuff from 
Monk,” said Andy. “‘I’ll promise you.” 

In fulfillment of the promise he invaria- 
bly forged a pace ahead of his pupil when 
thereafter we met the rival fighter on the 
road. Gormley was taking no chances with 
that deadly gesture of his old enemy. He 
contented himself with a savage grin as we 
passed and an occasional reference’ to a 
“pinky posy for Poicy.” 

“T’ll hang a posy on yer jor,” he would 
aver by way of variation. ‘“‘Wait till I 
getcha in the ring.” 

The pinky posy was always there in 
Shifty Smith’s coat, a fresh one every day, 
for Gormley’s contemptuous notice. After 
that first encounter Andy Dunne insisted 
on it. In his way Andy is a psychologist, 
though he would disavow the term as 
malodorous of the highbrow cult. He would 
not permit Smith to be bluffed out of his 
decoration any more than he would let him 


-be bluffed off the road. Nevertheless, the 


youngster still brooded. 

Some vague but important idea appeared 
to be generating pressure within Andy 
Dunne’s hard-working brain as the fight 
day drew nearer. It burst into expression 
one evening while we were sitting before 
the fire, Shifty Smith having been sent 
to bed. 

“Morale!” 

Now morale is of the highbrow order of 
diction and, as such, deprecated by the 
school to which my friend and mentor 
belongs. I waited. ; 

““Morale,”’ repeated Andy. ‘‘They taught 
it special to the lads in the big serap, didn’t 
they?” 

“They did,” I assented, knowing that 
he meant the war. 

oot means keepin’ yahr own goat, don’t 
Glia 

“Substantially.” 

““And gettin’ the other guy’s when the 
time comes.” 

“That might be included under a broad 
interpretation.” 

“Then I got a job for yah. I want yah 
to put some pep into Shifty’s morale.” 

ae How ” 

“T’m comin’ to that. While yahr restin’ 
between games in the court feed him up 
about how easy it is to get a goat-getter’s 
goat. Tell him stories about how it’s been 
done.”’ 

“But I don’t know any such cases, Andy.” 

“Make ’em up. That’s yahr business, 
ain’t it?’’ he retorted scornfully. ‘And I’ll 
tend to the other end of it.”’ 

“Which is?” 

“Monk Gormley. His goat.” 

Delving back into the profundities of 
history Andy furnished some material for 
me to work upon. He became oracular. 

(Continued on Page 123) 
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T Want Every Hard-Bearded Man To Knew These New Shaves 


That Make Your Face Feel Fine 
by A:C: Penn 


OST of you men have seen these 
ads of mine before, and know 
the story of my Double-Bevel 


Blade, and how it Makes Your Face 


Feel Fine. 


I have explained many times what 
is happening when a razor scrapes and 
leaves your face sore, namely, that it 
is shaving off some of the skiz along 
with the deard. For the blade is dig- 
ging into the surface of the skin. The 
pressure necessary to carry it through 


the beard makes it dig. 


In grinding Penn Blades, I add an 
extra bevel, right close to the edge— 
very narrow, you can hardly see it. 
This bevel lifts up the keen edge and 
holds it flat against the face, making it 
shave off the beard without digging 
into the skin. 


That is why the Penn Double-Bevel 
Blade gives you a clean, cool, com- 
fortable shave,without a trace of sore- 
ness or irritation. 


* * * 
And that is why I want you to ¢ry it. 


es am sure you are going to say it 
gives the best shave you ever had. 


I want you to know the convenience 
of the new Adjustable model Penn 
Razor, which carries this wonderful 
blade to your face at just the right 
angle, and can be adjusted to any kind 














-Ordinary \: PE y 
One Bevel <4 { Double Bevel 7 


_ Blade? 


Comparison showing the reason why the Penn 
Double-Bevel Blade does not dig into the skin 





A.C. Penn, who found and de- 
veloped the Double-Bevel Blade 


of beard, for light or close shaves in- 
stantaneously. I want you to know 
my new guard that permits you the 
full use of the entire blade edge, in abso- 
lute safety. 


I know you are apt to make allow- 
ances for my enthusiasm. But, you 
can put my confidence to the acid 
test. For I am offering you a chance 
to try the Penn Razorwith the Double- 
Bevel Blades entirely at my risk. 

There are two ways of doing it. 


* 


Here’s one way: Select from the list 
at the right the Penn Razor Set you 
prefer. Send me an order for it, accom- 
panied by the name of the retail store 
where you usually trade. Give the razor 
a thorough trial. If it doesn’t give you 
shaves as good as the ones I have 
promised—or better—shaves that you 
actually enjoy—send it back to me. 
I will immediately refund your money. 


ee * k 


Here’s the other way: Just send me 
your name and address, and the name 


of the retail merchant handling cutlery, 
who knows you. Tell me which Penn 
Set you want to try. I'll ship it to 
you. Try it out Neirste wee Ler 
send me either the money or the razor. 


* * 


These are the Penn Sets to select 
from. And in making your choice, I 
sincerely recommend a set including 
the Penn Honing Strop. It will keep 
blades in perfect shaving condition a 
long, long time. 

Penn Set No. 50—Penn Adjust- 


able Razor and 10 Double Bevel 
Blades in leather case. . . . $5.00 


Penn Set No. 70—Penn Adyjust- 

able Razor, 10 Double Bevel 

Blades, Penn Honing Strop and 

stropping handle, leather case. $7.50 
Penn Set No. 80—Penn Adjust- 

able Razor,.10 Double Bevel 

Blades, Penn Honing Strop and 

stropping handle, Shaving 

Brush and Shaving Stick (in 

nickel-platedcontainers), leather 

Cae ete se a be PS 

Could any offer show 
greater confidence than 
this? I take all the risk. 
And you get the chance 
to get shaves that will 
really satisfy you— 
shaves that leave your 
skin feeling better than 
before. 






Can there be any New-Model 
reason to put off mak- Penn Razor, 
z . OX instantly 
ing this test? Sit down a - 

5 4 adjustable to 
now and write me, be- Gi aypes of 
fore you lay aside this 4eard 
Saturday Evening Post 

F ay bd 
and have a chance to 
put off sending and 
forget. 





The Safety iano: with the Double Bevel Bites 


Aldjustable ei $5 to$10 NonAdjustable Models $19° to $23° 
A. C. PENN, Inc., Singer Building, New York 
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Dipping Process 


WOOD PRESERVATION 


A timely talk of interest 
to all users of structural wood 





Open Tank Process 


PUBLISHED BY US EVERY FEW WEEKS IN THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


No More Wood! 


HE USS. Forest Service is worried 

about our wood supply. They 
say that if we are not more careful, 
the schoolboys of today will live to 
see the end of our lumber. 

Just imagine existing without wood! 
It is so much a part of our daily life 
that we can’t realize that in a few 
years more our wood may be very 
scarce and very expensive. 

What a fearful condition of life a 
lumber famine would mean! Present 
living costs would be nowhere in com- 
parison. No more cheap houses, no 
furniture to put in those we had, no 
cheap newspapers (did you know that 
paper is made from wood ?), no packing 
boxes tocarry our necessaries, no wood 
for the millions of railroad ties, telegraph 
or telephone poles. Coal and every- 
thing that needs coal would be dearer, 
because our mines are tremendous 
users of wood, for many purposes. 

Isn’t it time to “think ahead” alittle? 


A Good Beginning 


Suppose, for instance, we double the 
life of our lumber. That would at 
once cut the cost almost in half, as 
well as save wood. Isn’t that a pretty 
good beginning? 

The Forest Service endorses Coal- 
Tar Creosote Oil as the best means 
for preserving wood from decay, and 
more than 100,000,000 gallons are 
used each year in the United States. 

Coal-Tar Creosote has been the 
universally recognized standard wood- 





Creosoted Yellow Pine Wood Block in perfect con- 
dition after forty years’ service. Laid in 1878. 


The Lumber Dealer’s Opportunity. The salvation 
of the Lumber industry is to protect lumber against premature 


decay, and to make it fit for 


The Lumber Dealer should carry Carbosota Creosote Oil 
in stock, promote its use by taking full advantage of this edu- 
cational propaganda, thus earning a profit from the sale of 
Carbosota—serving his customers and gaining their confidence. 


**‘Many of the resources we have been 
in the habit 
of calling in- 
exhaustible 
are being rap- 
idly exhaust- 
ed, or in cer- 
tain regions 
have actually 
disappeared .. 
We are con- 
suming our 

é forests three 
© Underwood & Underwood times faster 
than they are being reproduced. 
Some of the richest timber lands of 
this continent have already been de- 
stroyed, and not replaced, and other 
vast areas are on the verge of destruc- 
tion . . . Shall we continue the waste 
and destruction of our natural re- 
sources, or shall we conserve them? 
There is no other question of equal 
gravity now before the Nation... 
Unless we solve that problem it will 
avail us little to solve all others... 
To solve it, the whole Nation must 
undertake the task through their organ- 
izations and associations.,”’ 








— Theodore Roosevelt. 


preservative for over fifty years. It is 
not an experiment or fad. There is no 
authentic record of the failure of creo- 
sote, properly applied, to protect 
wood from decay. First used in 
Europe, the recognition of its value in 
America is indicated by the fact that 


the railroads, which in 1915 used over * 


37,000,000 creosoted ties, have in- 
creased their demands far in excess 
of the supply. 


Fighting Decay 


The Barrett Company is the largest 
maker of coal-tar products in the 
world. It has produced in Carbosota 
a pure coal-tar creosote oil of the 
highest preservative value that makes 
available to everyone the great econ- 
omy of wood preservation. 


Carbosota Creosote Oil is a highly 
refined and specially processed coal- 
tar creosote, particularly adapted to 
Surface treatments (brush treatment 
or painting, spraying and dipping) 
and the Open Tank Process. It con- 
forms to standard specifications. 


These non-pressure treatments for 
applying Carbosota are the means of 
saving American people hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually —conserv- 
ing for future generations the timber 





















resources that are so necessary to 
national prosperity, and even safety— 
because they may be employed without 
costly preparations by anyone under 
any condition. Carbosota Creosote 
Oil is the salvation of the lumber in- 
dustry. It can be obtained and prop- 
erly used by every consumer of wood. 


Every lumber distributor, each con- 
sumer of structural wood, the archi- 


tectand theengineer,areinduty bound ~ 


to employ and urge the use of every 
available and practical means of fight- 
ing wood decay, not only because of 
the self-interest in the resulting profit, 
but also because of the directly bene- 
ficial influence upon the common weal. 


Treating Poles 


The average life of untreated cedar 
poles is between ten and fifteen years, 
depending upon their size and the 
locality. Nature requires from fifty to 
one hundred years to grow an average 
size cedar pole. In 1915 about two 
and one-half million of these poles were 
consumed. This does not take into 
consideration poles of other species, 
such as pine, chestnut, etc. It is self- 
evident that an increase in the life of 
these cedar poles from five to twenty 
years (which is obtainable by the 
proper treatment with Carbosota, 
that is, Surface treatments and the 
Open Tank Process respectively) is 
highly desirable and profitable. Cross- 
arms likewise should be carbosoted. 


Saving Mine Timbers 


INES—coal and other minerals 
—could reduce their cost of 
production by at least eliminating to 
the fullest possible extent the waste 
in material and labor resulting from 
preventable decay. 

Local timber supplies, from which 
mines have drawn the best, have been 
exhausted ‘because of this wanton 
waste, and the punishment is that 
many must pay the present market 
prices, ranging up to one hundred 
dollars per thousand feet board meas- 
ure, for timber shipped from sources 
one or two thousand miles distant. 

There is still quite a bit of non- 
durable or quickly decaying species of 
wood left about the mines, which are 
generally considered useless. These 
can be made fully fit for underground 
or surface construction by slight 
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changesindesignand proper treatment 
with Carbosota. Surveys by our experts 
may be arranged for where necessary. 


Saving Mill Roof Decks 


There are few industries where 
greater need exists for creosoted wood 
than in paper and textile mills. High 
humidity in machine rooms and weave 
sheds causes rapid decay of roof 
boards and timbers. The Open Tank 
Process comprising hot and cold treat- 
ment in Carbosota Creosote Oil will 
double the life of lumber subject to 
such severe conditions. 


Farmers Need It 


‘ I ‘HE rural communities are by far 
the largest builders. In the ag- 
gregate they rank second in_the con- 
sumption of building lumber, and 
perhaps even first in the waste of 
wood due to preventable decay. 

The farmers annually lose over 
$250,000,000 in lumber alone, which 
must be replaced because of decay. 
This loss represents the interest on 
approximately $1,000 for each farmer 
in the United States. 

Wood preservation not only saves 
the farmer money, but it reduces his 
cost of production, increases the use- 
fulness of his available capital, hence 
also his purchasing power, thus bene- 
fiting the entire community. 4 dollar 
saved 1s more than a dollar earned. 





Extreme case of rotted posts and fencing. 
Courtesy of ‘Successful Farming" 


Write us Today 


Whatever your special problem re- 
lating to the protection of timber from 
decay may be, it can be solved by our 
experts, whose services are obtainable 
free. Write for booklet “Long Life 
for Wood at Low Cost.” 

Address all inquiries to nearest office. 
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(Continued from Page 120) 
“There’s few of ’em that yah can’t get 


_ their goats if yah set about it right. Even 


the best. The big feller, yah couldn't.” 
Andy’s shrewd eyes turned dreamy and 


' worshipful,-as always when he referred to 
the great John L. Sullivan, whom he had 
trained for many a victory. 


“Nor Ruby 
Bob. A few others, not the very top- 
There was Philadelphia Jack 
O’Brien; nothin’ ever fazed him. Brains, 
he had; and he kept ’em on ice.” 

“Tt’s just because Monk Gormley hasn’t 
got brains that it’ll be hard to get his goat,” 
T ventured. ‘‘He has no imagination to 
work on.” 

“More’n yah think. Look at the way he 
went after Shifty. There was a scheme 
behind that rough stuff. Havin’ a guy 
licked before he ever steps into the ring is 
one way of winnin’ a fight.” 

“Ts that the way you propose ——” 

“There are others,’’ said Andy Dunne. 

Just four days before the fight the pre- 
liminaries of Andy’s matured plan were put 
into motion. Shifty Smith,’ notably im- 
proved in cleverness under Kid Mack’s in- 
struction, had lapsed into light training, as 
he was tending a trifle to the overfine. 
Andy rather shocked me by suggesting that 
we pay a private call on Bud Lewis. 

“But he’s going to referee the fight, 
isn’t he?’ I objected. 

“That’s why,” said Andy. 

The official seemed surprised rather than 
pleased to see us, though his greeting of 
Andy Dunne was friendly enough. His 
tone carried the slightly stand-offish impli- 
cation of the to-what-do-I-owe-the-honor- 
of-this-call as he inquired: “‘What’s doing, 
Andy?” 

“Bud, yah ain’t exactly stuck on Monk 
Gormley, are yah?” 

“Just as much as I am on any other 
scrapper when I’m in the ring with him,” 
was the uncompromising reply. 

“T get yah, Bud. There’s others that iS.cg 

“Ts what?’’? demanded the referee, not 
unnaturally groping. 

“Stuck on the Monk. Now, supposin’ 
they wanted to cheer him up with a little 
testimonial?’”’ 

“When?” 

““Well—between rounds.” 

Bud Lewis’ tawny eyebrows drew down. 
“What are you trying to put over on me, 
Andy?” said he. 

“Bud, did yah ever know me to try on 
Ree that wasn’t on the level?” 

“ec Ow 

“Did yah ever hear of me doin’ it?” 

“Not so far. And I don’t want to.” 

“Yah won’t, either. I give yah my word 
there’s no more harm in this than milk!” 

“But what kind of a testimonial is it?” 

Andy leaned over and whispered in his 
ear. 

“Hell!’”? exclaimed Bud Lewis. 
“That’s all,’”’ averred the master sol- 
emnly. ‘Ab-so-lootly all.” 

Bud Lewis ran a hand through his tight 
curls. ‘No oil of mustard or any such 
fancy trimmings?”’ 

““Nothin’,” declared Andy. “Not a thing 
but what I tell yah. Here!” 

From his inner pocket he extracted a 


check. The referee’s face turned suddenly 


ugly. 
“No. Don’t get me wrong, Bud,” inter- 
posed the trainer before the other could 
speak. ‘Even if I was on the crook I know 
yah too well. This is my proposition: I'll 
take this and cash it and hand you the cash 
as a forfeit; five thou’. If it ain’t exactly 
like I tell yah I lose.” 

“Put back your check,” directed Lewis, 
and fell into meditation. 

“There ain’t any rule against it, is 
there?” pleaded Andy. “I ask yah!” 

“Between rounds? No. No rule,’ re- 
plied the arbiter. He grinned. A sigh of 
uttermost relief seemed to exhale from 


_ Andy’s whole person. 


“Tt’s a go, then?” i: * * 

‘SJt’s a go.” 

More food for speculative thought was 
afforded by my next meeting with the 
trainer off his regular beat. How far off he 
was may be imagined when I state that 
passing the florist’s shop in the town nearest 
our training quarters I beheld him in argu- 
mentative- pose laying down specific in- 
structions to the proprietor. His words 
floated out through the open door. 

“No, no; no! Not white ones or red 
ones or yellow ones or blue ones. Nix on 
’em! Pink—roses! That’s what I said. 
Pink roses. Well, get ’em. . . . 
Yes, three dozen. . What do I care 
what they cost? Get ’em! And, mind! 
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under yahr shirt. Nota peep. ..- - All 
right. Friday, sure.” 

I wondered whether Shifty Smith were 
going to shatter the traditions of the squared 
circle by going on like a premiere danseuse 
with three dozen pink roses draped upon 
his palpitating bosom. But when I put this 
to Andy the manner in which he adjured 
me to forget it closed the subject definitely. 

Sandyland, the spacious arena on the 
ocean shore, was well filled on that Friday 
of the fight. Any appearance of Monk 
Gormley was sure to bring out a crowd; he 
had the wallop. From a box-office view- 
point the wallop is to a fighter what high 
C is to a tenor or the matinée eye to a 
matinée idol. Favor had procured me a 
seat just below Shifty Smith’s corner, in 
which Kid Mack and the great Andy him- 
self were to officiate as handlers. Cool 
enough the youngster looked, as the pair 
piloted him to his place. But when he sat 
down and stretched out his long, splendidly 
muscled legs I saw that he was holding 
himself taut. Nerves. I didn’t like his 
appearance. 

No more did the crowd, though for a 
different reason. His mild face, devoid of 
the fighter’s expression, and his rangy de- 
ceptive build failed towinapproval. Though 
they gave him a handsome welcome, proph- 
ecies of the talent floated up to us to the 
effect that he wouldn’t last half through the 
ten rounds with the mighty Monk. Whether 
he heard them I could not determine. His 
sallow face, impassive but attentive, was 
inclined toward Andy Dunne, who, leaning 
over him, poured forth a steady stream of 
quiet, comforting talk into his ear. Through- 
out the fifteen minutes that the purposeful 
Gormley kept the house waiting Andy’s 
talk never flagged. It was a notable achieve- 
ment. Also it was a successful one. I 
could see the nervous fighter’s muscles ease 
off. Nor did the joyously tumultuous ac- 
claim which greeted the appearance of his 
rival, possessor of the admirable wallop, 
appear to affect him at all. I began to feel 
better about him. 

One fragment of Andy’s discourse, so 
emphasized as to have reached my ears, 
perplexed me. 

“Be sure and say it like yah didn’t know 
he was on earth, and didn’t care.” 

Say what? Was this a debating match 
or a prize fight for which we had been so 
long and arduously preparing? Then it 
came to my mind that Andy was planning 
a defense against the notorious goat-getting 
activities of Gormley. Already the Monk 
was leaning forward in his chair, trying to 
catch his opponent’s eye with his daunting 
glare. Stretched at ease young Smith let 
his gaze float idly on the haze of smoke 
beclouding the upper air. Monk got to his 
feet and loped across to the opposite corner 
with the hideous agility of a gorilla. He 
bent over the other, saying something in 
which the words ‘‘Poicy,” ‘‘posy,’’ and 
“jor” were distinguishable. Shifty Smith 
executed a yawn of ordinary dimensions 
but extraordinary boredom. 

“Ah, gah wan!” he drawled wearily. 
“Beat it! I got your number.” 

Pure histrionism! I realized it in a flash, 
and admiration for the master who had 
taught the lesson thus faithfully rendered 
glowed in me. The Monk was surprised; 
and even a bit disconcerted. He hesitated; 
then projecting his battering ram of a jaw 
close to Smith’s ear delivered himself of 
some obscene ferocity. 

Very gently Smith—still compliant to 
his instructions—set the heel of his glove 
against the apish face and shoved it non- 
chalantly away. For a moment I saw 
Gormley’s great neck muscles swell. But 
he commanded himself and loped back to 
his corner. A chuckle, working its way 
upward from Andy Dunne’s gnarled throat, 
was visible rather than audible. First 
blood, psychologically speaking, was to the 
tyro’s score. 

Physically it was the other way. To the 
supreme virtuosity of the wallop Gormley 
added a very creditable ability as a boxer. 
Possibly having heard that his opponent 
had a trick up his sleeve—there is leakage 
in even the best guarded stables—he elected 
to feel him out in the first round, and in a 
swiftly brilliant passage cut a considerable 
gash over Smith’s eye, taking in fair ex- 
change therefor a solid jolt on the jaw and 
a body swing which produced the acoustic 
effect of a heartily kicked barrel. Otherwise 
the round was uneventful, except for Smith’s 
excellent footwork. 

“Yeh can dance,” snarled the Monk in 
the final clinch, “but I’ll catch yeh!” 

(Concluded on Page 126) = 
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PIERCE-ARROW FRENCH BROUGHAM 


—in addition to Pierce-Arrow, 


ULTIBESTOS 


BRAKE LININ 


is factory equipment on 60% of 
American motor cars and trucks. 


Cerne YOUR CAR ON THIS LIST 


PASSENGER Locomobile Armleder Hupmobile TRACTORS 
CARS Maibohm Atco Kalamazoo Avery 

American Marmon Atterbury Kissel-Freighter Bailor 
Anderson Maxwell Autohorse Kleiber Boring 
Bell ~ McFarlan Six Available Maccar Dauch 
Briscoe McLaughlin Brockway Master Emerson-Brantingham 
Chalmers Milburn Elec. Clydesdale Maxwell G-O 
Chandler Mitchell Collier Menominee Hart-Parr 
Cleveland Moore Concord Moreland Illinois Super Drive 
Columbia Olympian Conestoga Mutual Indiana 
Commonwealth Packard Dart O-K Massey-Harris 
Crow-Elkhart Paige D-E Oneida Monarch 
Cunningham Piedmont Dependable Packard National 
Daniels Premier Diamond T Parker Parrett 
Davis R.&V.Knight Dixie Pierce-Arrow Samson 
Detroit-Elec. Saxon Dodge Rainier Waterloo Boy 
Dixie Seneca Dorris Selden 
Dodge Shaw Fageol Seneca AXLES 
Dorris Simplex Ford Service Liggett 
Economy Standard Federal Signal Peru 

- Elcar Stanley Fulton Standard Russel 
Empire Studebaker Gabriel Sterling Salisbury 
Grant Texan Garford Studebaker Standard 
Haynes Texas iant Sullivan Timken 
Holmes Velie -M-C Tiffin Torbensen 
Hupmobile Westcott Hahn Tower Wisconsin 
Jackson Hall UPR 
Jones TRUCKS Hendrickson Velie MOTOR CYCLES 
Jordan Acason Hewitt- Watson Excelsior 
Liberty Acme Ludlow Wilcox Harley-Davidson 


RAKES—the secret of safety! Is anything more 

important than the kind of brake-lining you sélect? 
Can you do better than follow the lead of America’s fore- 
most engineers? They investigated, analyzed and tested 
before entrusting your safety and their reputations to 


MULTIBESTOS. 


When your brakes aren’t holding as they should, it is a 
sign they need attention. Any MULTIBESTOS dealer 
will gladly inspect them and advise you if they need 
relining. If they do, follow the judgment of the experi- 
enced engineers who have specified MULTIBESTOS 


as factory equipment on six out of every ten American 


motor cars and trucks— reline with MULTIBESTOS. 


Send for valuable free booklet 
“The Care of Your Brakes” 


MULTIBESTOS COMPANY 


WALPOLE, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Haughton Elevators 
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Adopted by 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


N account of its importance in the govern- 

ment’s system of transportation and ware- 
housing of supplies, the most advanced engineering 
ideas were incorporated in the construction and 
equipment of the new Army Supply Base at 
New Orleans. 


The selection of Haughton elevators for the 
New Orleans Base is another instance of the 
adoption of Haughton principles of elevator 
engineering where an ideal installation is desired. 


These principles, as developed on individual 
lines by Haughton engineers, are now accepted 
by many of the largest users of elevators as the 
most advanced elevator engineering practice. 


Haughton elevator design is characterized by exception- 
ally liberal size and strength of construction. Nearly half 
the Haughton output is required to supply the demands 
of present owners for additional Haughton equipment. 


THE HAUGHTON ELEVATOR & MACHINE CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 





March 27,1920 — 
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New Orleans 
Army Supply Base 


Wharf house at the left is 2000 feet in length. 
Each of the three warehouses shown at the 
right is 600 feet long. Storage space of ware- 
houses, 35 acres. Total storage space of 
warehouses and wharf houses, 48 acres, I 
storage capacity for 178,000 tons of mate 
Trackage capacity, 183 cars. 
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(Conciuded from Page 123) 

Before they had gone far in the second 
round it was apparent that action had 
sweated out the tyro’s first nervousness. 
What Kid Mack’s cleverness had done for 
him now came into evidence. He was box- 
ing beautifully; his footwork was perfect; 
and though he was playing a defensive 
game, going away most of the time from 
the other’s loaded punches, he landed a 
few of his own of no despicable caliber. 
Upon the rugged Gormley they had no 
appreciable effect. For all that I could see, 
Smith was showing nothing competent to 
victory over his bigger opponent, though 
the fight should last all night. At this rate 
it would be simply a question of how long 
his defense could be maintained. 

Then, in the last minute, a queer and 
disastrous thing happened. Dodging a 
left of Gormley’s our fighter had stepped 
inside a terrific rounding right swing and 
come to a clinch. He seemed to be close 
enough to his adversary to smother any 
effective action, yet out of that clinch 
emerged an arm which writhed like a tenta- 
cle. It rose high, descended over the shoul- 
der and dropped its glove from above upon 
Smith’s slightly slanted jaw. Impossible 
to believe that the blow could have carried 
much force. Yet when Gormley opened his 
arms the other slumped through them 
placidly and sat upon the floor in the atti- 
tude of the Dying Gladiator, and with 
much the same discouraging suggestion. 
So suddenly had it come to pass that a 
stricken silence held the assemblage. 

Andy Dunne groaned out: “I didn’t 
know it could be done!’’ What else he 
might have added was drowned in the ris- 
ing roar. 

With one obstructing hand upon the hairy 
chest of Gormley, now straining, lustful 
and tense, toward his fallen foe, Bud Lewis 
began to toll off the determinative seconds. 
Smith turned his head inquiringly, pitifully, 
toward his master. 

Badly jarred though he was, the sense of 
perfected discipline was in his eyes, which 
seemed to complain: ‘‘You never told me 
about this.” 

“Stay down till the nine!’”’ Andy barked. 

He nodded. 

“‘Six—sey-ven,” tolled Bud 
“ Bight—ni——” 

Smith was up, and the Monk was upon 
him in a leap. But a straight left checked 
the advance. Smith tottered away. His 
knees were wabbly. Gormley chased him 
to a corner, hemmed him there, prepared 
to finish him. Again that saving left, which, 
however, did not stop the hard-pressing 
Monk. Fortunately our candidate had 
enough control left to duck into another 
clinch. But could he protect himself against 
that strange encircling overhead blow? The 
long left of the Monk freed itself. I wanted 
to shout to Smith; to warn him against the 
deadly attack. Even had I risked so grave 
a breach of decorum I did not know the 
proper defense. Kid Mack did. 

“*Stick your glove in his elbow joint!” 

Though it did not seem so, the direction 
must have preceded the first stage of the 
swing. Mechanically responsive to com- 
mand, Smith obeyed. The projected blow, 
cramped at the joint, went for nothing. 

“Lean on him. Hug him,” ordered Andy. 

It took all of Bud Lewis’ practiced 
strength to pry loose the tottering fighter. 
Just possibly, however, the limpness was a 
bit exaggerated, for he landed one more with 
that useful left before the bell rang. 

“T’ll gitcha next round, you dancin’ So- 
and-so!”’ yammered the Monk as he stood, 
midring, glowering after his escaped prey. 

Were I recording the three following 
rounds for my diary the report would deal 
chiefly with the progressively changing ex- 
pressions of Andy Dunne’s face. Through- 
out the third round it was a mask of tragic 
anxiety. From his close-pressed lips came 
the occasional adjuration: ‘‘ Dance, blame 
yah! Dance!” 

Shifty Smith danced. Those admirably 
equipped legs were standing him in good 
stead now. I needed hardly to look in the 
ring or to listen to the flub and smack of 
the blows to know that our man was being 
hunted and harried for his life. It was all 
written in Andy Dunne’s miserable coun- 
tenance. Would the bell never sound? 
Finally it rang. Shifty Smith walked grate- 
fully to his corner. But though his face 
was besmeared and swollen he was now on 
his toes. Hope made a gleaming appear- 
ance in Andy’s expression. 

It broadened into relief in the follow- 
ing session, and before the end sharpened 
to a singular craftiness. This, the fourth 


Lewis. 
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round, was chiefly notable for light-footed, 
light-hearted flight on Smith’s part, and a 
touch of conversation from his opponent. 
Utterly disgusted and not a little puzzled 
by the shifty one’s persistent evasiveness 
the Monk, planted flat-foot in the center 
of the ring, thus gave vent to his disdain: 

“Stand still for a haffa second, Poicy. 
I wanta kiss yer.”’ 

Needing all his wind for his dancing 
Smith shook his head. The crowd, fore- 
seeing itself bilked of the price which it had 
gladly paid to see a knockout, in the next 
round took up Gormley’s reasonable plaint 
against the fugitive. 

“Fight!” “Stand up an’ fight, yeh big 
piece o’ cheese.” “‘Yalla dog!’ ‘‘Make 
Poicy fight, Bud.” ‘“‘T’row him outa the 
ring.” ‘‘Ah, me sister’s doll could chase 
him up a tree!” ‘‘He’s a lemon.” 

Fight was evidently the one thing that 
Smith would not do, except for an occa- 
sional jab with that defensive left. Again 
the Monk went after him, and now it was 
apparent that he was working himself into 
a reckless fury. It was at this period that 
I first noticed in Andy that look of shrewd 
calculation and concentration. He nodded 
almost imperceptibly to Smith. Like a 
flash the fugitive checked his retreat, 
feinted, leaped in, and stood toe to toe with 
his antagonist, matching swings in an ex- 
change that brought the assemblage yelling 
to its feet. 

When it was over a puffing eye and a 
broad wale on his forehead showed that 
the favorite had come off second best. The 
round ended with our man vastly risen in 
popular favor. So appreciative is a fight 
crowd of nerve and punch as against science 
and tactics. The Monk was half crazed 
with rage. 

Between this and the succeeding round 
Andy Dunne’s strategy blossomed, to come 
to fruition shortly after. What signal he 
gave or to what accomplice in the audience 
I did not see. But an usher came down the 
aisle bearing an unshapely paper parcel, 
which he delivered to Bud Lewis. In the 
act of transfer the wrapping came off, and 
a mass of lovely, fresh, delicately pink roses 
peeped coyly out over that collection of 
roughnecks. No need for the referee to 
hold up his hand for silence; the stillness 
was that of stricken surprise. 

“To Monk Gormley,” Bud read from a 
eard. “‘Love and good luck from Tootsie.” 

Stepping ceremoniously across the ring 
he presented the bouquet to that human 
gorilla. Already rasped by his ill success 
and the changing favor of the crowd Monk 
did the very worst thing possible; he made 
a vicious kick at the flowers, strewing a 
goodly allowance of the petals about the 
ring. 

“Naughty, naughty!”’ chided young 
Smith—doubtless under coaching—from 
his stool, and the giant negro in Gormley’s 
corner had to hold his infuriated principal 
in his chair. 

Meantime a Niagara torrent of apprecia- 
tive commentary was swelling in the collec- 
tive bosom of that audience. It found vent. 

“Whose ’ittle Ootsie is Monk?”’ “Monk 
is Tootsie’s ’ittle Ootsie.”” ‘“‘Does Monk 
love his Tootsie?” “Sure! ‘That’s why 
she sends him pwetty woses!’’ ‘Pitty 
pinky wosies!’’ “Smack, smack!’? The 
last being large-caliber imitation kisses. 
The humor of those who patronize the 
squared circle is neither ingenious nor re- 
fined, but it is ready and prevalent. 

From the three-dollar seats behind us a 
stentorian voice bellowed a vapid ditty of 
the century’s infancy. 


Mommer, mommer, mommer, pin a rose 
on me! 


Instantly the antiphony came from be- 
yond the Monk’s corner: 


My little Tootsie is stuck on me. 
Thunderous choruses took up the tale: 


For I’m as pretty as pretty can be. 
Mommer, mommer, mommer, pin a rose 
on me. 


“Andy,” I accused, “‘you’ve planted a 
claque.”’ 

“What’s a claque?”’ queried Andy, turn- 
ing upon me an eye which was far from 
being the eye of innocence. ‘“‘Look at 
Monk,” he added. ‘‘There’s a picture for 
yah.” 

A picture, 


indeed! In dull suffused 


purples over brick red, with a touch of 
sulphurous blue where young Smith had 
put a mouse above the eye. If ever unrea- 
soning lust of murder glared from a bestial 
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face it could be read in Monk Gormley’s. 
Nor did Andy Dunne’s next procedure con- 
tribute to soothe him. 

“Bud!” yelled Andy through the storm 
of voices. ‘“‘ Mis-ter Referee!”’ 

“What?” snapped the official. He was 
not pleased; for the fight was being delayed 
while attendants singly picked the delicate 
and treacherous petals from the canvas 
footing. 

““Gimme one of those pinky roses, won’t 
yah?” 

“No. They belong to Monk Gormley,” 
returned the referee, valiantly struggling 
against a grin. 

“Tha’s all right,” bawled Andy. “‘He’ll 
get it back. I only want to put it on his 
grave when my boy knocks his head off.” 

Again the negro had to pin his principal 
in his chair; thereby unquestionably sav- 
ing Andy from well-provoked assault. I 
regret to be obliged to chronicle that my 
friend thereupon so far forgot his» profes- 
sional dignity as to make a noise like a 
desolated goat. But he needed none of the 
fighter’s pink roses. He had one of his own 
in reserve. 

No sooner had the postponed bell rung 
for the sixth than Gormley charged like an 
elephant. Smith cleverly slipped him, and 
he plunged into the ropes, but on the re- 
bound was upon his opponent again. The 
savage and unflagging strength of the man 
was inhuman. Another rush brought the 
pair to a clinch. 

“Quit hugging me. I ain’t your Toot- 
sie,’”’ protested Smith in a shrill yelp, which 
brought a howl of delight from the crowd. 
They were getting their money’s worth now 
with interest. 

With a sudden shock I thought to observe 
that Smith’s right was out of commis- 
sion. He seemed to be fumbling uncer- 
tainly with it at the Monk’s neck. When 
he sprang lightly out of the clinch the 
reason became glaringly plain. Jauntily 
perched behind the Monk’s flat ear was the 
pink rosebud which the other had secreted 
in his glove. Once more the house rose, the 
better to howl its enjoyment. 

“With love from Tootsie,” recited the 
letter-perfect Smith, and placed a jolt on 
his rival’s cheek bone which dislodged the 
blossom. 

When he saw it upon the floor the Monk’s 
feelings burst the floodgates of speech, and 
somewhat transgressed even the easy pro- 
prieties of the ring. 

“T’ve heard of the language of flowers,” 
gasped Andy in a choking voice close to my 
ear, “but I’d never ’a’ thought that was 
i bs 

Indeed the orator’s verbiage was now 
more than the language of flowers. It was 
the language of flower pots, the pyrotechnic 
species. It sputtered and fizzed and flamed 
and coruscated. 

Between explosions Shifty Smith mildly 
inquired, as per instructions, of the referee: 

“Did this guy come here to fight or to 
talk?” 

“To your corners,”’ ordered the perturbed 
Bud Lewis, and had the latest floral offering 
removed from the arena. 

Meantime the Mommer Chorus obliged, 
to the further sore damaging of Mr. Gorm- 
ley’s emotions. 

“Two minutes and fifteen seconds to 
go,’’ pronounced the referee, beckoning the 
men to the center again. 

The first rush Smith met, and the first 
clinch he fought himself out of. Again he 
danced. His legs, those noble and stable 
institutions, seemed as expert as ever. But 
what was the matter with the boy’s hands? 
All the skill so carefully built up by Andy 
and Kid Mack had apparently departed 
from them. True, he led; he was doing his 
share of the fighting now. But his blows 
wereill-timed, ill-judged and uncertain. Was 
it possible that, now when the tide was turn- 
ing his way, he was all in? Triumph, as 
insane as the rage that underlay it, shone 
on the apish face opposite him. But it was 
a cold, reckoning insanity. The Monk 
changed his style, ceased boring in, became 
watchful, but not wary. 

“Watch the boy’s knees,’”” Andy Dunne 
breathed in my ear. : 

I recalled that other occasion when, by 
neglecting to watch his knees, as bidden, 
I had missed something. The next instant 
Smith delivered a swing so wild that I could 
have cried out in dismay. It carried him 
halfway round. It left him wide open. 
With a snarl such as that of a killer-dog 
plunging for the death hold Gormley leaped 
in, swinging for the knockout. : 

At that moment I should have given up 
all for lost—had I not been watching Smith’s 
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knees. The swing which had apparently 
extended him defenselessly had not ex- 
tended them. It left them slightly bent. 
They straightened smartly from the crouch. 
Smith’s whole lithe body sprang into the 
air. Up came the poised left, well inside the 
eu knockout swing, to the point of the 
chin. 

“Plup!’”’ The sound was like that. Quite 
gentle, like the cork being withdrawn from an 
undercharged bottle. Inadequate it would 
have seemed for the result. 

For there lay that great baboon, Gorm- 
ley, spread on the floor, with the black 
giant crying boisterously over him. 

“T’ve broke my wrist,” said Shifty Smith 
quietly to Andy. a 

““D’yah care?” asked the master. 

“Nope. Not if you’re satisfied,” said the 
obedient youngster. 


Great acclaim was given by the news- 
papers to Shifty Smith, as was natural and 
proper, for winning against so formidable 
an opponent. But I knew who was the real 
victor. Does the golf stick, sending the 
ball two hundred and fifty yards to the last 
green, win the match? Is the bat which 
clouts the home run in the ninth credited 
with the victory? Do you glorify the chisel 
which hews a masterpiece out of marble? 
There is the man behind the implement to 
reckon on. Shifty Smith was the tool. 
Andy Dunne was the man behind; the 
master of his craft. 

“You ought to be pretty well content 
with that job, Andy,’ said I when, at mid- 
night that night, we had gone all through 
it for perhaps the twentieth time. 

“Not yet,’’ he returned with unaccus- 
tomed vengefulness. ‘‘Not until I know 
that Monk Gormley is through. For good 
and all.” 

“Why are you so bitter against him?” 

“Tl tell yah. Two years ago I had a kid 
that was headed for the lightweight cham- 
pionship. Get that? Lightweight. Hun- 
dred-and-thirty-one, easy. He had every- 
thing. Andasstraight, clean, decent, modest 
a youngster as you'd want to see. One day 
the Monk meets up with him at a road- 
house and goes after him.” 

““What for?” 

“‘Hellishness. Just hellishness. My kid’s 
clean nerve all through. He does what he 
can; splits the Monk’s lip and hands him 
a good poke in the eye. But—a light- 
weight. What chance would he have? I 
ask yah! The Monk beat him up so that 
he never went into the ring again. Broke 
his spirit.” 

“Why didn’t you have him arrested?”’ 

“Pinch a scrapper for a fight with an- 
other scrapper? Yah make me tired. No; 
that ain’t my game. Shifty Smith was my 
game for the Monk. I’ll be satisfied when 
I know his spirit breaks like he did to my 
youngster. Not before.” 

Luck would have it that I was to be 
present when the test came. Summer 
quarters had been broken up, and back in 
New York Andy and I were leaving his 
gymnasium when just short of the flower 
stand on West Fifty-seventh Street we saw 
the formidable figure of Monk Gormley 
approaching. He was alone. Pitching a 
half dollar to the flower seller Andy seized 
a single pink rose. I confess that my knees 
felt a little weak as I perceived his design. 
Straight to his enemy he marched and 
thrust the delicate flower up under the 
hideous, spatulate nose. 

“Monk,” he said equably, “will yahr 
goat eat woses?”’ 

For all his fifty years Andy Dunne is no 
decayed gentlewoman. But against the 
wild-beast strength and overwhelming bulk 
of the Monk! 

Murder was in the air. And in the Monk’s 
contracting face. The pink rose advanced 
until it actually brushed those quivering 
nostrils, and all the time Andy’s steady eyes 
held his foe’s. 

Suddenly Gormley’s whole vast form 
seemed to droop away. He stumbled into 
the gutter, crossed the street, almost in the 
path of a taxi whose driver cursed him 
wildly—I wondered at the time what would 
have been the driver’s emotions had he 
known whom he was objurgating—and dis- 
appeared. 

‘‘Through,”’ said Andy Dunne with the 
most profound satisfaction that I have ever 
heard from human lips. 

He was right. Shortly after we learned 
that the Monk had taken a job in the 
Subway. 

“Once yah get a goat-getter’s goat,” says 
Andy Dunne profoundly, “he ain’t got 
nothin’ else to get.” 
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The “Ton Tested” Tube conforms per- 
fectly to the contour of a casing. 


Properly inflated, it fits any type of casing 
with absolutely no sign of buckle or 
wrinkle. 


No matter how long used, it will not lose 
shape but will always fit the casing. 


Its remarkable tensile strength, quality 

uniformity, and elasticity have been 
; proved by actual moving picture tests 
of a 37 x 5 “Ton Tested” Tube: 










| 1—It lifted a five-passenger touring car and scaffold 
—total weight 2990 pounds. 







2—A year later, it lifted a load increased to 
3755 pounds. 













3—It expanded to sixty inches in circumference— 
twelve times the expansion required under 
normal driving conditions. 










Following these tests, not the slightest evi- 
dence of injury to the tube could be found. 
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nothing of this to Juanita. Women—par- 
ticularly a Spanish woman—could not be 
expected to comprehend. 

But when she had gained his permission 
to break the Sabbath by bringing him her 
ledgers and had gone to fetch them the 
man turned to his son, to whom he so sel- 
dom spoke. 

“The country will go to ruin,”’ he said 
solemnly, ‘‘unless we stop it. Never for- 
get that it is your first duty to stop it!” 

“Stop what, father?” the boy asked. 

“Disintegration,” his father replied. 

“But how shall I stop it?” 

“By being a good American.” 

“And what is a good American, father?” 

John Israel Benson the first stared hard 
at John Israel Benson the second for a long 
moment. 

“4 good American,” said he, ‘‘is one who 
is not ashamed to take his responsibilities 
seriously.” 

Then he gave the boy a silver dollar and 
dismissed him with a pat on his head. The 
boy ran away with the treasure, and when 
he was quite alone in the orchard he bit it, 
and then read its inscription carefully but 
without understanding it. ‘“‘E Pluribus 
Unum,” he spelled it aloud. And then he 
hid it away in the hollow stump of an apple 
tree—a place that already held hetero- 
geneous treasure. 

To all of which is, unquestionably, 
traceable much that the third John Israel 
did. But we cannot ignore the influence 
of his father—the half-Latin boy to whom 
the above speech was made, and who 
remembered the words on the coin for 
years, yet never thought to inquire what 
they meant! No, we cannot ignore him, 
because whereas John Israel the first 
handled his yards as if they were a deck, 
and his laborers as if they were mariners, 
using the high hand and the power of his 
vigorous personality to swing their discon- 
tent into the channel of what he honestly 
believed to be his just decision, his son, 
though far from unmindful of his father’s 
charge, ruled through the aching heart of 
him and the affection which his expression 
of it inspired. 

Not that there was much left to rule by 
the time the yards came into his hands. 
John Israel Benson the first died of an 
apoplectic fit, induced by the resignation 
of Aigne, who had made some successful 
investments with his savings, and the fact 
that the erstwhile manager went straight- 
way to New York to start in with a com- 
pany for the backing of steam-propelled 
vessels; and all this without telling Benson 
his plan, news of which came by post from 
his own banker. 

“And it is a wildeat scheme,” the latter 
wrote, “for wind is cheaper than steam, 
and the impracticability of the whole idea 
is apparent, for the Almighty can scarcely 
be expected to succor them amid ocean 
should a calm befall them through the 
imperfection of their machine.” 

And when atop of this the sailmakers 
held up the delivery of the Sally B. through 
having formed a pact among themselves 
that they would not work after supper un- 
less paid for so doing—a project fostered 
and projected in secret by Schwartzer—a 
fit of temper, long warned against by the 
doctor, resulted in the aforementioned 
calamity; and so it was that John Israel 
Benson the second, at thirty years of age, 
became head of what was still the finest 
shipyard in the States. And he knew no 
more about such a business than a brown 
rabbit. ie 


T IS a familiar tradition that the children 

of geniuses are seldom of much account. 
Once the son of a noted writer, himself an 
author of some attainments, told me that 
the heritage of his father’s name had killed 
his own career. This was quite true of the 
son of the first Benson, though John Israel 
the second had a distinction of his own 
along quite other lines. He had a taste for 
poetry and for music and for all illusive new 
things, and this flair for culture, so foreign 
to the hard-fibered father, was a source of 
the greatest pleasure to the old man; with 
the result that his encouragement of a nat- 
ural disinclination for realities gradually 
undermined and destroyed whatever busi- 
ness capacity might have developed in him, 
without producing either an artist or an 
artisan. 

At the time of his father’s death John 
Israel the second was held to the shipyards 
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by his romantic concept of them—the 
beauty of white sails, the dangers of far 
voyages, the clean pungent smell of tar 
and new timber, and the spirits of multi- 
colored ungathered cargoes in the virginal 
holds. His one practical interest lay in the 
rapidly developing steamships, and he dab- 
bled in engineering as he had in the arts, 
going a step further perhaps, inasmuch as 
he had for some time tinkered at minor 
inventions applicable to them. His clothes 
were perfection, his taste was undeniable, 
his beauty dark, like his mother’s, and his 
indolence, save when his imagination was 
roused, complete. 

The shipyards never seemed a reality to 
him, even after his possession of them. 
Nothing ever seemed real to him—not even 
his parents’ death, for Juanita the devoted 
did not long survive her lord and master; 
nor yet his own marriage, which was the 
result of a summer night with the sky full 
of moonlight and the fields starred with 
daisies in full bloom. She was young, and 
that was at once the worst and the best 
that could be said of her, since she was a 


The First Words Rooted Her to the Spot: 





proud, had not lived to see it. And yet the 
town liked him for it too. The man who 
without affectation does as he pleases is 
generally popular, and John Israel Benson 
the second hurt no one. It was as well 
that he married a workingman’s daughter, 
as things turned out, for, not so much 
through the fault of the new owner as of the 
United States Senate, the Benson yards 
began to fail, and by the time the real hero 
of this tale was fourteen years old Mary was 
doing her own work in the great shabby 
mansion, only too glad of the help an occa- 
sional charwoman afforded her. 

Ships were the last thing that Washing- 
ton cared for at this time; and John Israel 
Benson the second was the last man to do 
anything about it. He was a chip on the 
inland tide. Railroads to transport the 
produce of the Middle West were puffing, 
snorting into being and crushing the very 
life out of his business on the one hand, 
while England had caught up and surpassed 
him on the other. The land craze was 
upon his men, and it was impossible to 
compete with skilled English labor. All 


‘““A Revolution in America — 


It iss the Only Solution!’’ 


sweet decent thing, the daughter of a car- 
penter who had been killed in the yards. 

Her name was Mary Desmond and she 
did plain sewing at the mansion—mend- 
ing sheets, sewing on buttons and putting 
fine darns into the table linen. She lived 
with the Schwartzers, and one night John 
eee her at the gate walked home with 

er. 

The town shrugged its shoulders over 
their marriage and felt it was as well that 
his father and mother, who had been so 


at once there simply were no American 
shipbuilders, and the young inventor, now 
wholly occupied with a stubbornly resist- 
ing device to control steam-run vessels 
directly from the pilot house, ran the yards 
at a loss, a fierce sentiment binding him 
there against all reason. 

He knew himself to have no capacity as 
a business man and in his heart realized 
that he should have sold out while there 
was anything to sell. But he had too many 
old employees there whose usefulness had 
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run out, and he would not let them go. He 
could not. Presently his whole life came 
to alternate between periods of utter obliv- 
ion of everything except this engine con- 
trol, and times when he gave a desultory 
attention to the yards, his sympathetic, al- 
most sentimental nature constantly hurt- 
ing his own prosperity. The men could 
walk over him, and they knew it. With 
characteristic blindness they saw no fur- 
ther than the advantage of the hour which 
they gained through so doing, and gradu- 
ally the business crumbled. 

It was on a Sunday in 1902 that the real 
break came. John Israel and Mary had 
been to the Unitarian Church, and the day 
being a pleasant one in spring they had 
walked home after a sermon on “‘Love Thy 
Neighbor as Thyself.’”” Mary was a Uni- 
tarian, and her husband, struggling in a 
period of nebulous social unrest through 
the twilight of an old tradition into the 
beginnings of a new and still unformulated 
one, had taken to attending with her. The 
way home was practically that which his 
father had taken, equally unsuspecting, on 
an occasion as portentous. Yet the route 
bore a wholly different aspect. Where 
once trim gardens had lain before fine 
dwellings, rows of cheap flats were stand- 
ing above sordid little shops —jerry-built 
workingmen’s cottages, fallen into disre- 
pair almost as soon as complete, with 
sagging gates and unkept muddy yards; 
advertising signs had taken the place of 
trees. There was a rank odor of cooking 
in the air. And yet it was spring. 

Mary, conscious of her Sunday clothing, 
walked in the silence which had become 
habitual in her husband’s presence, her 
mind occupied with the roast in the tem- 
pered oven at home. And with them 
walked John Israel Benson the third. 

He was rebelliously clad in a cheap and 
ugly sailor suit of serge; but not the hid- 
eous garment nor yet the awkwardness of 
his age could hide the splendid vigor of his 
body or the poise of his perfect well-being— 
a thoroughly normal boy promising un- 
usual height and physical prowess. A 
puppy which had waited at the church 
door alternately trotted ahead, scampered 
and returned as is their manner—a rough- 
coated puppy which may have in part been 
Irish terrier. 

And so to the bluey-white hallway of the 
mansion, where shabby oilcloth had taken 
the place of flowered carpet, there to find 
Filkins the foreman, a straw hat on the 
back of his head, a cigar in his mouth, non- 
chalantly waiting. 

“Hello, Filkins!” 
“‘Glad to see you.”’ 

‘“*Morning, Mr. Benson,” said he, rising 
slowly. ‘‘’Fraid you won’t be so glad when 
you hear what I come for. Trouble down 
to the yards.” 

“That so?’’ said Benson. “Step in here 
a minute.” 

Mary had rustled off to the kitchen with- 
out comment, tying a big apron over her 
blue taffeta as shé went. The boy, unin- 
vited, followed his father and Filkins into 
the library, which, save for its shabbiness, 
remained practically unchanged. The dog 
entered, too, as unnoticed and unchallenged 
as his master, and both curled up in a 
ragged wing chair, the boy to listen in- 
tently. 

On the table was a model of Benson’s 
control, blue prints, drawings, parts, grease 
and oil. The floor was black beneath it. 
All a curious contrast to the undusted de- 
caying elegance of the rest of the room. A 
crudely constructed arrangement for light- 
ing night work hung from the handsome 
chandelier. A drawing caught Benson’s 
eye and he picked it up and studied it, 
leaning against the table, while Filkins 
spoke. 

“‘Tt’s these damned foreigners again!” 
the manager complained bitterly. ‘““They 
live like rats, on a scrap of cheese, hoard 
what they earn, yet they want more and 
more! They ain’t never satisfied. Is this 
a country of Americans or Germans?” 

“But just what’s afoot?’’ Benson put in 
mildly. ‘“The Austrians are our best men, 
you know!”’ 

“They are going to strike in the foundry 
in the morning!” said Filkins. ‘‘Eraus 
told me. They want you to recognize the 
union. That means no more apprentices. 
It means you will be tied hand and foot. 
What are you going to do?” 

(Continued on Page 132) 


said the dreamer. 
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ANY and extravagant claims have been made as to who “won the 
war.” Dodge Power Transmission Products undoubtedly helped! We 
all helped—by unselfish co-operation. 


Prejudices of methods and practices were swept away; sales and advertising 
argument was reduced to absolute fact—we all worked TO WIN. 


In the light of America’s splendid achievement it will be unfortunate indeed if 
former theories of business competition arise to defeat the peace time industrial 
progress of the nation. | 


The final decision, of course, is up to the ultimate user of a product, whether 
it be a machine tool or a method of power distribution in his plant. 


Does he prefer a virulent outburst of competitive argument? Or does he 
welcome a co-operation of the various interests that may, without prejudice, 
contribute to more extensive and profitable production? 


The Dodge policy is without prejudice; it is to plan and build, for any 
industrial plant, the most economical productive system of power distribu- 
tion possible in that plant regardless of the products specified. 


The Dodge line contains everything for the transmission of power from its 
source, whether it be steam, water, gas, or electricity, to the machines which 
finally fabricate the raw materials. 
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HE ability of Dodge engineers to design, and the capacity of the Dodge 
factories to deliver, was demonstrated in the building of the two great 
American Du Pont powder plants at Hopewell, Va., and Old Hickory. 


In 1915, when England was frantically building powder and shrapnel plants, 
Dodge shipped 127 carloads of standard stock products into the Hopewell 
plant, and in addition furnished England the greater share of countershafts 
that operated her new shell-making machinery. 


In 1917, 164 carloads of Dodge products went into the Old Hickory plant, and 
this “Roadbed for Power” was almost entirely GROUP-DRIVEN. 


Time and again Dodge dealers, branches and factories have co-operated to 
deliver unusual quantities of stock transmission products needed in certain 
plants before production could begin or expansion become effective. 


Dodge products are obtainable from dealers’ stocks all over the country on 
the immediate delivery basis, and upon this national distribution system you 
may rely, as do we, in times when a long delay to your production may con- 
sume the entire profits from a job. 


Dodge Sales and Engineering Company 
Mishawaka, Indiana, and Oneida, New York 
Canadian Manufacturers, Dodge Mfg. Co. Ltd. of Canada; Toronto and Montreal 
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(Continued from Page 129) 

“Unions!’”’ said Benson. ‘The old- 
timers had guilds. It’s not a new idea, you 
know, Filkins. In London as far back as 
1546 there were vs 

“Mr. Benson,” said Filkins firmly, ‘“‘this 
ain’t a history class. It’s the ruin of your 
business. I’m sticking by you, but you 
have got to give me something to go on. 
We are on the rocks right now, and leave 
me tell you if you let these fellers put a 
closed shop over on you you may as well 
hand the business over right now. Your 
sense of fairness to the workers, as you call 
it, will leave you out if you give in to it 
again.” 

“‘Closed shop!”’ said Benson, interested 
at length. ‘“‘Not that! No, Filkins, not 
that! I believe in the free right of every- 
one to employ whom he sees fit, no less 
than to work in the same position.” 

“Then we'll fight it?’’ said the manager 
hopefully. ‘‘IT’ll send over the river and 
get strike breakers ready?”’ 

“Tf necessary,’ said Benson, frowning. 
“But I’d like to talk with them first.” 

“That won’t be hard!” snapped Filkins. 
“There’s a meeting going on now over be- 
hind Schultz’s saloon. Why don’t you go 
down?” 

He didn’t mean it, but Benson took up 
the suggestion. 

“‘T will,’’ he said simply. 
ways to give the men a chance. 
their side.”’ 

He groped about for and presently found 
his shapeless felt hat and cane. Then the 
boy sprang to his feet, his brown fists 
clenched, his blue eyes ablaze. 

“*Give ’em hell, father!’’ he said, trem- 
bling with emotion. ‘‘Give ’em hell! 
They’ll understand that!” 

John Israel turned to his son in mild 
astonishment. Somehow in that moment 
the father seemed almost the younger of 
the two. 

“‘Son,”’ said he, ‘‘I am surprised at your 
language! And at your sentiment. You 
should know that men—particularly work- 
ingmen—must be met with understanding. 
The day of rule by force is gone. This is an 
era of discussion. Love of one’s fellow men 
must be put into practice.’ 

“Those foreign chaps want to do the 
talking themselves!” said the boy. ‘‘Don’t 
let them put one over on you, father! 
Don’t give in again!”’ 

His father smiled. Then he sighed. He 
had never thought of the boy as a child, nor 
talked to him as such, but always gravely, 
as to an equal. Now he looked at the agi- 
tated childish figure through a cloud of 
doubt and puzzlement. 

“T am trying to be a good American, 
son,” he said. 

““What is a good American?”’ asked the 
boy. 

“Tm not sure, son,” said Benson, ‘‘but 
I think it is one who is as willing to grant 
liberty as he is insistent on demanding it.”’ 

“Huh!” said the boy. ‘I don’t under- 
stand that. But I do know that these 
foundrymen won’t act that way. They 
didn’t before. They aren’t Americans!”’ 

“Yes, they are, son,’’ said Benson pa- 
tiently. “‘They were welcomed to this 
country—they are as American as we are. 
And if not they will learn to be.” 

“Huh! They'd better!” said the boy. 
“T know they ain’t as fair as you are— 
that’s a fact! Can I go along?” 

“Better not!” said Filkins shortly. 

And so the boy remained at home, help- 
ing his mother set back the delayed dinner 
into the oven. And it was just as well, for 
less than an hour later John Israel Benson 
the second was brought back dead. 

Someone who was never identified threw 
a brick while he was reasoning with them. 
And he had come of his own accord! 

“Damn these socialists! Damn ’em! 
Damn ’em!”’ sobbed Filkins over the story 
as he told it in the stricken mansion. ‘This 
was once a white man’s country! We bring 
these fellows over and give them the benefit 
of what we began, and then they start 
trying to be our bosses; and when a man 
lifts his hand—murder! Plain murder! 
What will it all end in? Who would have 
thought of letting the swine into the 
country if we hadn’t expected to go on rul- 
ing it? God Almighty, is the world coming 
to an end?” 

The end of the Bensons’ particular world 
certainly came with the death of the second 
John Israel. For the hand that destroyed 
him at the same time precipitated the ca- 
lamity that had long been hanging over the 
yards. The ruin which a series of minor 
strikes had invited became complete with 
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Benson’s death. An ugly creditor took 
over the yards and sold out the assets. 
There was no purchaser for the goodwill. 
A holding company was formed of the 
employees, who found it impossible to oper- 
ate, and so it came about that the striking 
foundrymen incidentally wrecked them- 
selves. The partially dismantled yards 
stood idle, and even the great shabby man- 
sion came under the auctioneer’s hammer. 

John Israel Benson the third saved just 
two things from the wreck: The model of 
his father’s incompleted engine control, and 
the shaggy little dog. With a grim determi- 
nation not to be beaten by life he at four- 
teen swore to himself that he would make 
these things enough. 

And sitting on the one small rope-bound 
trunk that his mother was taking with 
them he brave-heartedly watched her as 
she talked over the fence with old Mrs. 
Schwartzer, the widow of the revolutionist, 
and grandmother of the motherless little 
girl named Peggy who came yearly from 
the West to visit the old lady and play, some- 
what condescendingly, with John Israel. 
Peggy wore wonderful dresses, and had a 
pair of silver bangles, and a real little 
watch on a chain, like a locket. Altogether 
she was a sort of fairy princess, and an 
astonishing granddaughter for the simple 
old lady. The little girl was there now, but 
the Benson pride, which existed not on the 
former occasions of her visits, was gnawing 
at the boy’s heart, and he could not bring 
himself and his tragedy and downfall to her 
notice. 

So he only watched in silent misery, 
holding the little dog in his arms, while she 
fluttered in white lawn and blue ribbons 
outside the shabby wrought-iron fence. 
The orchard between them was flecked 
with falling apple blossoms that lit strangely 
upon the somber black-clad figure of his 
mother as she returned to the house. He 
longed intensely to go and speak with 
Peggy, but something prevented. If he was 
to be cut off from everything—if the world 
was coming to an end and the eternity be- 
yond held no light, at least it was best to 
make the cut a clean one. He would never 
see the house again; nor the well-known 
yet ever mysterious and inviting narrow 
streets and alleyways behind it; nor the 
wide shabby square in front where the gang 
played ball; nor the well-beloved shipyard 
with its blazing foundry that was like the 
hell of Sunday school—at once tempting 
and terrifying; nor the wide clean lofts, the 
acres of new timber, and, best of all, the 
network of ways where the new ships 
nestled on the water’s edge, waiting only 
the signal to sail forth on unknown ven- 
tures full of infinite possibilities, majestic 
as nothing else, graceful and already car- 
goed with romance—miracles that he, the 
boy, could understand, like live things al- 
most, and enmeshed with his earliest, dear- 
est memories and traditions. 

All, all had to go—and why not Peggy as 
well? Have it over and done with. That 
was the only way for an American male. 
Somewhere in the darkness ahead he would 
find matters to be grappled with and con- 
quered, and the necessary strength—but if 
he were to move now, if someone were inad- 
vertently too kind, the thing would become 
unbearable. 

His mother, half proud of the distinction 
her trouble gave her, half genuinely dis- 
tressed, had to be packed into the waiting 
cab by competent authority, and this gave 
the boy something definite to do. He got 
through with it, and the mere action was 
helpful. He had to remember things, and 
he was the one who engineered the journey 
all the way through. They were bound for 
Muxton, in the Middle West, a far country 
indeed, and the shelter offered by his 
uncle—Mary Benson’s brother and only 
relative—who had sent them railroad fare 
and a little cash besides. And it was the 
boy who bought the tickets and saw to 
things generally. It would have-been easier 
if one couldn’t see the Benson yards so 
plainly on the ferry from Walltown to Phil- 
adelphia, their first destination. But the 
rest of the journey was sheer adventure, a 
joy to fourteen years, even though he was 
in constant trouble with the trainmen be- 
cause of MacNab, the dog. 


qr 


HE street on which Tom Desmond, 

Mrs. Benson’s brother, lived had one 
likeness to the neighborhood from which 
they had come. It was the outskirt of a 
slum district. But it had none of the lin- 
gering dignity and picturesqueness of the 
decayed aristocratic corner of Walltown 
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where the mansion had stood. Instead of 
being decadent it was merely cheap. The 
houses had never been other than shoddy, 
and their dreary monotony stretched in de- 
pressing length on the wide outskirts of the 
manufacturing city of Muxton. Breweries 
lowered and smoked against the sky in the 
east, sending their sour stench down the 
rain wind; and in the west the eternal fires 
of the steel mills, which formed the main 
industry of the place, carried on the sunsets 
into a leaping inferno throughout the nights. 

The streets were unkept, the houses in 
sad need of repairing, and their monotony 
formed a fit shell for the routine life of their 
inhabitants. The one redeeming feature of 
the place was its dead level. No one for a 
mile on either hand lived any better, 
dressed any better or thought any better 
than his neighbor. A sharp contrast of 
smartness and success too close to such a 
drab valley would have made it intolerable. 
As it was, the fierce pressure of work under 
a system which, hard as it was, paid skilled 
mechanics’ wages had brought together a 
vast group of workers on an exactly level 
plane, which was just above that of the 
pick and shovel and just below that of an 
engineer. 

The powers of the town, centered in one 
Herman Felde and his representative, Sen- 
ator Charles Willing, had together brought 
magnificent railroad facilities to the city on 
the plains, and now Felde’s mills were turn- 
ing out tons of steel rails for the roads, and 
Felde’s breweries rivers of beer for Felde’s 
steel workers. And in the vast city of 
shabby cottages between the two industries 
a great unconscious group had slowly gath- 
ered, the knowledge that they were a class 
being with them only at the point of having 
little or no envy of their neighbors because 
of this likeness of circumstance. 

It was to such a cottage—one of a street 
where the architecture varied only in alter- 
nating the gable and eaves ends of the 
houses to the street side—that Desmond 
took his sister and John Israel the third. 
He was a bachelor of fifty with a rather 
philosophic turn of mind, and since a bad 
fall with a girder he had been night gate- 
man at the steel mill, a shortened leg pre- 
venting his doing anything more active. 
He had been an enormous man in his 
prime—raw-boned and loose-jointed—and 
the fall had given a curious bend to his 
body as well as an odd twist to his mind. 

His house was typical of its kind, with a 
blank parlor and a much lived-in kitchen, 
and tiny bedrooms abovestairs. The place 
was painfully in need of cleaning and at- 
tention, for when a lone man sleeps most 
of the day and works all of the night his 
house comes to mean little or nothing to him. 

“It is certainly high time you had me!’’ 
said Mary, surveying the disorder in the 
nervous manner which was growing on her. 
“Certainly time!’’ She hated the place; 
it was a throwback to the conditions of her 
girlhood, intensified. The mansion had 
been shabby, but it was the mansion, none 
the less; and it is so much harder to come 
down in the world when once you have risen. 

The boy said nothing. He could make 
out well enough. And the dog was happy, 
which was important. 

““He’s so damn glad to get off the train!”’ 
said the boy. 

“John Israel!’ said his mother auto- 
matically. ‘‘You mustn’t swear.’’ 

““Why not?” said John Israel. “I’m not 
a gentleman any longer; but I’ve got to be 
aman!” 

That night after the early supper and 
before Desmond left for his work at the 
mill they held a three-cornered conference 
round the kitchen table under the trying 
light of the single gas jet. At least it turned 
out to be such, though the two elders had 
not anticipated it thus. John Israel had 
for the first time in his life flatly refused to 
go to bed when ordered. 

“He was beginning high school at home,” 
said his mother, ‘‘and I suppose he could 
go into the same grade here.” 

““God knows it would be a pity to stop 
his education,” replied his uncle doubt- 
fully, ‘‘but there’s precious little money.” 

‘How old do you need to be to work in 
this state?”’ asked the boy. He had been 
listening to the conversation of his elders 
with too serious an expression about his 
mouth. 

“Fourteen,” said his uncle. “But you’ll 
do better to keep at school for another year 
or two. During vacation you can pick up 
a little money one way or another.” 

“But I can’t live on you.” 

“You'll do as your uncle and I tell you!” 
said his mother. ‘‘A Benson can’t disgrace 
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his name. You’ve got to have an education. 
Think what your father would say!” 

“T do,” said the boy. And he went off to 
bed without another word. 

But the next evening he had a surprise 
ready for them. He laid his working papers 
on the table. 

“You'll have to sign these, mother,’ he 
said. ‘‘And don’t worry about my educa- 
tion. The school round the corner has 
evening classes.”’ 

And so it came about that John Israel 
went into the mill. And there the one 
thing which he most dreaded he found lack- 
ing—foreigners. Instead the men were 
almost exclusively Americans, with a sprin- 
kling of Germans, though for the most part 
these were in the breweries at the other 
side of the town. The situation of the 
coast and Eastern ports generally was here 
reversed, for whereas there the owners were 
of Anglo-Saxon blood and the labor almost 
exclusively foreign, here the manufacturing 
was practically controlled by foreign-born 
citizens of other heritage—indeed Felde, 
who held Muxton in the hollow of his hand, 
was not even naturalized; while the men 
who ran his industries were high-priced 
laborers who had been forced back from 
the seaboard by the immigrant hoards. It 
was a relief, unformulated yet distinct, to 
young Benson, for his father’s death had 
implanted in his mind an abnormal horror 
of what he called wops, an all-embracing 
term which covered every alien of dark 
complexion or blond foreigner with a 
strange accent, no matter what its flavor. 

Have you ever seen a steel mill in opera- 
tion? Do you know the giant beauty and 
horror of it, the sense of overwhelming 
might that is vested in huge machinery 
that can go terribly wrong? One mistrusts 
the tiny atoms of humanity that guide and 
direct the ponderous movements of the pre- 
hensile monsters therein. For that is what 
they seem like—monsters that have power 
of slow movement, enormous iguanodons, 
which the giant traveling cranes pick up by 
the nape of the neck as if they were kittens, 
and drop as gently into the proper order for 
their assemblage. One cannot feel secure 
in the tremendous responsibility of the tiny 
human atom guiding their destiny. Or per- 
haps a steel mill is a dragon of incredible 
proportions and terrific beauty, slowly stir- 
ring all the time, preening and polishing its 
scales, breathing fire and smoke, exuding 
strange acrid stenches, and occasionally in 
clumsy inadvertence crushing one of its 
keepers horribly. 

It was a continuous nightmare to John 
Israel for the first week, and then as he 
came to recognize a certain kinship be- 
tween this place and the yards at home the 
feeling wore off and the mill seized upon 
him with its peculiar fascination. He began 
by picking up the rubbish about the shops, 
while terrifying monsters were flying slowly 
about overhead and the sound of the place 
droned into the very soul of him. Some- 
times he thought it was the waves of Wall- 
town Harbor that he heard. 

The same sound was with him at night, 
because the mills’ activity was unceasing, 
and the town constantly vibrated to it. 
And as he lay upon his hard pillow he grew 
to induce the picture of waves breaking 
against the rocks at home, because the idea 
wiped out some of the grind and grime of 
the day. Once, the first time he was bushed 
by the heat, the wave thought followed all 
through his collapse. 

But despite the heavy routine of his life 
John Israel prospered. It is a curious 
thing, the way the children of the poor do 
often prosper. There are quite as many 
rosy cheeks among the urchins of the slums 
as among the offspring of overfed alcohol- 
ized wealth. You can easily see it for your- 
self, to your own amazement, tradition 
being quite tothe contrary. And John Israel 
Benson came from a sturdy stock, harking 
back to the stalwart bully of a grandfather, 
Nature having superbly ignored his father 
and clung to the earlier precedent plus the 
Desmond characteristics. When the boy 
was fifteen he was rolling plate, and study- 
ing at night. When he was eighteen he was 
molding by day and was at once the delight 
and: the despair of his instructor in the 
special course in mechanical engineering to 
which he devoted three nights a week. 

The remaining four he spent, as a rule, in 
his attic bedroom alone. The ceaseless flare 
of the mills burned in at the curtainless 
window, and the ceaseless drone of them 
enveloped him like an aura of sound, and 
there upon a large table of his own manu- 
facturing he worked upon a model which 

(Continued on Page 135) 
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Texas oil field. Goulds 
pumps predominate in 
the oil industry. 
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A—Well pump 
B—Well tank 


HOW GOULDS PUMPS BRING OIL FROM THE DEPTHS OF THE EARTH TO YOU. | 


4 Through hundreds tf 
miles of pipe lines 
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Moving the World’s Liquids 


OU may travel in ships or 
by rail; you may own 
stock in oil wells or gold mines; 
you may raise fruit or wheat or 
potatoes; you may work in an 
office building or a factory; or 
you may be just a plain citizen 
requiring drinking water, fire- 
protection and the other neces- 
sities of civilized life—what- 
ever you do or are, you depend 
constantly upon pumps. 
More often than you realize, 
perhaps, you are depending 
upon Goulds Pumps. 


v 


The first Goulds Pump was made 
long before Lincoln’s first inaugural. 
Since then, Goulds Pumps have been 


moving nearly every known liquid, 
from hot tar to freezing brine, from 
bread dough to gasoline. They serve 
every industry and are used in every 
civilized country in the world. 

City water-supply pumps, oil 
pumps, boiler-feed pumps, irrigation 
pumps, farm spray pumps, mine 
drainage pumps, fire pressure pumps, 
coal by-products pumps, milk pumps, 
—the Goulds Manufacturing Com- 
pany makes them all. 

People with pumping problems are 
coming more and more to regard 
Goulds representatives as their ex- 
pert advisers. They know that the 
recommendations of our engineers 
are backed not only by our long ex- 
perience in pump building, but also 
by our guarantee that the pumps 
recommended will do the work spec- 
ified. 


THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta Houston Pittsburgh Detroit 


Agencies in all principal cities 
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C—Gathering pump 
D—Collecting tank 


F—Farm tank 
A Simplified Diasyam 


5 To farm tanks, thence to 


E—Pumping station on trunk line 


refinery tanks and into the refinery 


G—Refinery tank I—Storage tank 


H—Refinery J—Tank cars and steamers 


6 Used throughout 
the refinery 


7 Oil products from 
vefinery to tank cars, 
tank steamers and 
Smaller containers 
for shipment. 
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FABRIC TIRES 6000 MILES 












Standard Oversize 
Globe Cords are now 
available in small 
sizes forFord, Dodge 
Studebaker 4, Over- 
land ,Chevrolet, Max- 
well, and others. 





Globe Tubes in Globe 
Tires make the Ideal 
Combination. 
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High-grade materials in hand-made tires miles for your money. They cost about 10% 


are the basic foundation of mileage. Globe more to make than ordinary tires, but they 
Tires—Cord or Fabric—are made by hand give you about 50% more miles. That’s 
of the highest-grade materials. Globe Tires the reason Globe Tires are always the most 
are the tires that will give you the most economical tires you can buy. 


To responsible dealers only: If Globe Tires are not represented in 
your city or town, write us promptly for our exclusive proposition, 


GLOBE RUBBER TIRE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 1851-53 Broadway, New York. Factories: Trenton, N. J. 


NEW YORK BRANCH CHICAGO BRANCH PHILADELPHIA BRANCH BOSTON BRANCH BROOKLYN BRANCH 
1851 Broadway 2029S. Michigan Ave. 804 North Broad Street 679 Beacon Street 1130 Bedford Ave, 
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had as its foundation the engine control 
with which his father had so long and so 
unsuccessfully struggled. But whereas John 
Israel Benson the second had focused his 
attention wholly upon the docking of 
steam-run vessels by direction from the 
pilot house his heir concerned himself with 
an even more ambitious attempt. His 
mother was forever standing in the yard, 
her agonized hands wrung in the soiled 
twist of her apron the while he sent off 
miniature aircraft from the peaked roof of 
the little house, to the imminent peril of his 
life and limb and the infinite delight of the 
neighborhood children. 

These little adventures in aéronautics 
were not the now familiar type of aéro- 
plane, but balloons—always balloons. 

“Some day,” he told the amusedly toler- 
ant instructor at the night school—‘‘some 
day they will use big balloons for overseas 
trade—to carry the mails to Europe. And 
I’m going to be in on that game. It’s the 
only one in the world! I’m working on a 
device for landing them. You know—to do 
away with ropes and hauling.” 

“Quite an idea!” said the instructor, 
Mr. Cuthbert, who wore a thin beard to 
hide a weak chin. “‘May I see it?” 

“‘No,” said the boy seriously. “It is too 
important to show until it is perfected.” 

And nothing would budge him from that 
resolve. Not that Mr. Cuthbert cared 
greatly; indeed he very soon forgot the 
matter. But with John Israel it was a liv- 
ing thing. 

Iv 
Win he was twenty-nine a whole chain 

of important things happened to him. 
He solved the problem of his aéro engine 
and he was put on to one of the giant 
traveling cranes, a responsible job that paid 
twenty-five dollars a week. And that was 
only the beginning. The week following his 
uncle died, and at the funeral—a strangely 
generous affair, largely attended and ex- 
travagantly expensive as is the custom of 
the poor—his mother fell downstairs and 
hurt herself permanently. 

“Don’t worry, son!” she said when she 
came out of the ether and he had to tell 
her. “Baker’s Maggie can come in and do 
for me. The insurance paid for the funeral 
and we have the house. And you are get- 
ting good money now. No need to worry 
about me. I am tired and this will be a 
long rest for me, Johnny!” 

But he did worry—about more than his 
mother, though he loved her, and her con- 


dition tortured his imagination. America 
_ had entered the world war and Mrs. Benson 


was utterly dependent upon him and he 
had planned to enter the aviation branch of 
the service. It might have been done on 
his allotment had she been well. But now 
they must also face the matter of an attend- 


sant. She would not even be able to dress 


herself; the indignity of that hurt him for 
her. But that was an end of his going to 
France. 

He was so shamefaced and unhappy be- 


fore the draft board that the examiner was 


almost suspicious of him. And the net 
result was a tremendous increase in his 


efforts in the mill—a spirit which he en- 


deavored to spread among his coworkers 
there, with the only result of stepping into 
a sort of leadership among the men, who 
were unorganized. 

And then, on the day of the armistice, 
Mrs. Benson died, .and after the queer 
numb week during which he buried her in 
the drab cemetery which lay so flat and 
barren on the plain beyond the town—a 
silent community of workers in as colorless 
a sleeping place as ever their living dreams 
had sheltered—he took Billy Schwartz to 
live with him. 

This young man was John Israel’s alter- 
nate on the big crane, and the draft board 
would have none of him, his German name, 
his sullen impudence, a tubercular ten- 
dency—all combining to keep him working 
in a mill which was slowly grinding him 
exceeding small. He was a dull youth who 
used cocaine surreptitiously to get vitality 
enough to stick out the long hours, for the 
mill ran twenty-four hours a day on twelve- 
hour shifts. But drab as he was he in- 
terested Benson, who saw in him a perfect 
type of the slacker workman, a creature 
made more by circumstance than by his 
own intent. And he was a sweet-natured 
young fellow when he was himself, and 
utterly devoted to Benson. Besides, Mac- 
Nab, the now ancient Irish terrier, liked 
Billy, and with the optimism of youth 
Benson conceived a zeal for reforming his 
bunkie. 
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_ MacNab, by the way, was an extremely 
nice dog. He was a thoroughbred by in- 
stinct if not through breeding and pos- 
sessed a canny instinct for concealing his 
iniquities. These had grown less with 
advancing years, but where his master was 
concerned his integrity was impeccable, 
and the sight of him carrying the luncheon 
pail, intrusted to him each noon by Baker’s 
Maggie, to Benson at the mill gate was a 
matter of pride and distinction to the entire 
district. 

So John Israel Benson had these things 
at the time of the armistice: A cottage 
heavily mortgaged, a most excellent dog, a 
splendid secret concerning aéronautics, and 
a weak friend to trouble over. At the mill 
he was slowly but surely sowing the seeds 
of organization, reveling in the ecstasy 
which comes to youth undertaking the 
task of setting right the wrongs of labor, 
and enjoying hugely the addresses which he 
made at night to the men—queer, ugly, 
pathetic, yet portentous affairs, that were 
held in a cheap hall down near the brew- 
eries and fed with the discontented workers 
therefrom as section after section was shut 
down by the mounting wave of prohibition. 

Benson spoke well and often, and a great 
deal of what he said was true. Shorter 
hours, better working conditions, the right 
to organize—they were his nightly ardent 
prayers. Then some quixotic demand upon 
the powers that were. The men, though 
they did not organize and the meetings 
were of a semisecret character because of 
Felde, the owner’s, publicly declared atti- 
tude, cheered Benson on until he was drunk 
with his own convictions. It was a wonder- 
ful life in a way, and it had only two vital 
lacks—a woman and the exploitation of his 
invention. And then one day the woman 
came. 

Vv 

HE was Peggy Willing, and her father 

was Senator Willing, one of those radi- 
cals who had so bitterly opposed America’s 
entrance into the great war. She had a 
smooth long body like a race horse, a head 
crowned with waving yellow hair, and a 
vital mind competent far in excess of what 
was required of her by the life her father 
offered. Of late that life had narrowed con- 
siderably, subsequent to his unfortunate 
stand on the war. Peggy ran the two big 
houses—one in Washington and one in 
Muxton. But this did not satisfy her. She 
said that she wanted to do something real. 

“Ever since your mother died you have 
been doing real enough things for me,” said 
the senator. 

And to cheer her up he presented her 
with an enormous white Persian cat. Peggy 
took the cat and a wounded spirit to the 
privacy of her own sitting room. Things 
had been pretty dreadful during the war. 
Try as she might she could not find in her 
heart any real agreement with her father’s 
attitude toward it. The facts that her own 
mother had been German, that her prayers 
and fairy tales had been learned in Ger- 
man—had been urged upon her; and these 
very tender things had weight of course. 
But when America did finally come to 
fighting, a terrible quarrel with her father 
had ended in a rather sullen appearance of 
acquiescence on her part. Peggy had dis- 
covered that, German fairy tales or none, 
her German blondness was a thing of the 
surface orily, and that everything under- 
neath it was red as her blood, white as her 
skin, and blue as her eyes. But though the 
father won a partial victory her home had 
lost its character of rest and security. 

And now the mania for peace at any 
price which had once possessed her father 
was being diverted into an even more terri- 
fying form. Of late Karl Tresser had taken 
to frequenting the house. Her father was 
closeted with him for hours at a time. 
There were other well-known foreign radi- 
cals, too, and her father talked emphati- 
cally about the oppression of the masses. 
He seemed obsessed with the idea, and 
Peggy felt deeply troubled. 

Work, she decided, was what she needed, 
and just before the armistice she had with- 
out her father’s knowledge taken a course 
in factory welfare work. It had been use- 
less so far—the munitions people would 
have none of her because of her name. 
Politely enough they told her that they had 
enough workers already. But now the war 
was over and she might fare better, for 
industry would go on. And on the very 
night that she decided to tell her father 
what she had done and beg his help, hoping 
that his new-found interest in labor would 
count in her favor, Herman Felde came to 
dinner. 
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He had somehow contrived to escape 
both internment and citizenship during the 
war, perhaps because he was remarkably 
close-mouthed, for all his national habit of 
loyalty and pride. Peggy had known him 
all her life. He was in fact some distant 
relative of her dead mother’s and he fre- 
quented the Willings’ house with as little 
ceremony as if it had been his own. Indeed 
in-a sense it might have been considered 
thus, for Felde had stood solidly behind 
Willing from the latter’s earliest political 
beginnings, and it was directly due to his 
influence and generous contribution to the 
funds of the senator’s party that Willing 
had been sent to Washington on the first 
direct election in the state. 

Felde was a not ill-looking man, with 
mild blue eyes behind thick-lensed glasses. 
Though his industrial holdings were so 
large he had never taken out citizenship 
papers, a fact known to only the very few. 
He was kindly in manner and one of 
Peggy’s most devoted slaves, though her 
response was slight enough in all truth. 
On the occasion of this informal dinner, at 
which he was the only guest, she turned an 
indifferent cheek to his hearty kiss of 
greeting. 

“Well, kleine Blume!” said he, beaming 
at her through his thick glasses and spread- 
ing out the tails of his clumsy dress suit 
with podgy hands. ‘‘Well, my prairie 
Rose, what are you doing now a day in the 
society world, eh?” 

“Nothing, Uncle Herman,” said Peggy. 
“T’m afraid I am growing up. I want to 
go to work, and father will not let me. 
Perhaps you will give me a job?” 

“Hardly!” said he. “‘I myself am even 
getting out of business. America is going 
to the dogs as soon as Germany gets 
started. Me—I am going to take my 
money back to the old country in a year or 
two and become a rich man.” 

“T would have thought you were rich 
enough already,” said Peggy. “How are 
you going to improve your fortune in Ger- 
many, of all places?” 

“That is something you would hardly 
understand, my dear,” said the capitalist. 
“But believe me it can be done. I mean to 
go in for the building of Zeppelins.” 

“‘But the war is over!’ cried Peggy. 

“But world commerce is just begun!”’ 
ie the German, and chuckled at her blank 

ook. 

Then the senator, a tall morose man with 
a weak face and picturesque hair, came 
downstairs and the three went in to dinner. 
Tt had been the custom of these two to talk 
freely before the girl, and these discussions 
had in the past fallen upon unattentive 
ears. But to-night in the face of her reso- 
lution to break away from her father’s prej- 
udice and find some daily round for hér 
active mind Peggy listened intently to— 
nothing! For once the table talk did not 
concern politics or the steel mill, and it was 
she herself who was at length forced to in- 
troduce the subject nearest her heart. 

“‘Tncle Herman,” she began at the salad, 
“‘T want you to talk to father for me—talk 
severely.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be the first time,” said 
Felde. “About what?” 

“The mill,” she replied. “‘I am so rest- 
less and unsatisfied. The period of the war 
was so terribly difficult for me that I must 
have a change of viewpoint, an enlargement 
of my environment and knowledge of life 
or I shall settle into a sour, cross old maid. 
You and father talk about the mill and the 
breweries, and I have never even seen 
them! I want to, especially the mill. Will 
you take me through, since he won’t?” 

“Certainly,” said Felde. “Why not, if 
it amuses her, Willing?” 

“T like to keep her out of my—well, of 
the sort of thing I am obliged to go into,” 
said her father, frowning. 

“Tf you feel that way about it you ought 
not to own any stock in it!” his daughter 
retorted promptly. 

“Well, I take you to-morrow,” Felde 
promised. ‘‘You’ll see a good-paying insti- 
tution.” 

They left the table then, and shortly 
afterward Peggy took a book on industrial 
management, and Ruffles, the Persian cat, 
and bidding the two men good night retired 
to her own quarters with the intention of 
pursuing the intricate convolutions of Mr. 
Veblen’s brain. In point of fact she pur- 
sued the cat instead. 

She was clad only in nightgown and 
wrapper when she missed the animal and 
began an ardent search for it, which grew 
in determination as the creature’s elusive- 
ness persisted. Ruffles’ indifference to the 
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duties of her position was intolerable. She 
existed for the sole purpose of lying at her 
mistress’ feet in a comforting, purring, 
softly heaving mass—a pleasant and a 
dainty companion who kept the virginal 
little sitting room from too complete lone- 
liness. And it was lonely. Peggy since her 
estrangement from her father had bad 
hours, when she was almost tempted to send 
for Ted Aigne and marry him offhand. He 
would come, she knew, as soon as he was 
out of the service, and he would not have 
lost faith in her. She did not love him, but 
he loved her, and that was something. In 
the meanwhile there were books to read— 
and the cat. 

Ruffles was not to be found. The door 
was ajar and with the incredible pliability 
of cats she had squeezed through the crack 
and escaped. Gathering her kimono about 
her Peggy set out in barefooted silent pur- 
suit. The cat was halfway down the side 
staircase. Peggy softly implored her re- 
turn, to no avail. She followed, whispering 
entreaties, but the cat was adamant. With 
a spring it was in the lower back hall, which 
led to a little side porch and freedom. Like 
a wraith the animal whisked out into the 
night, leaving her mistress foiled at the foot 
of the stairs by the sound of masculine 
voices upon the side veranda. 

The spring night was soft with syringa, 
the scent of it mingling with the fragrance 
of good cigars, and the low-pitched earnest 
voices of the men came clearly to the inad- 
vertent listener in the hall. The first words 
rooted her to the spot: 

“A revolution in America—it iss the 
only solution!” 

‘““But are we ready?” said the senator’s 
voice. ‘‘Do the people want it—the real 
American workers, who after all are in the 
majority except perhaps on the Eastern 
seaboard?” 

“Gott im Himmel, how can the people 
know what they want?” demanded Felde. 
“‘Have they ever known? We intellectuals 
must show the way!” 

“‘T don’t see it and I don’t like it!’”’ came 
her father’s voice. ‘‘I was with you on the 
peace question, heart and soul. But this is 
different.” 

“How can you expect to accomplish 
internationalism except through the indus- 
tries of the world?” said Felde. ‘‘Here we 
are facing a most-unfair condition. Amer- 
ica has come out of the war with the I O U’s 
of the world in her hands and her industries 
prospering as never before. What will be 
the result? A world autocracy for her. 
She holds all the cards. Her capitalists will 
control everything—everything! It will be 
generations before broken Europe can hope 
to compete. Why, they cannot reéstablish 
themselves industrially except by the aid 
of American-made goods, American-made 
machines with which to rebuild their fac- 
tories, rebuild their lands even! What a 
condition! Result, an American empire— 
and your idea of a codperative socialized 
world is postponed a thousand years!”’ 

“‘That’s all too true,”’ replied the sena- 
tor. ‘It’s precious little better than a 
German autocracy would have been, if our 
capitalists are to be permitted to rule. And 
it looks as if things were going that way!” 

“Indeed it does!’’ exclaimed Felde. ‘‘ But 
it need not be so! This scheme of Wall 
Street to grab the commerce of all Europe 
can be frustrated.” 

“But how—how?” protested Willing. 

“‘T have already said it,” remarked Felde 
shortly. 

There was a moment’s silence during 
which Peggy, a trembling ghostly figure, 
clung to the banisters, unseen and afraid to 
move. Then her father spoke again. 

‘“‘T am unalterably opposed to blood- 
shed,” he said at length. ‘‘ You know that, 
Felde.”’ 

“Bloodshed! Who said anything about 
bloodshed?” exclaimed the German. 
“Though damn fools will always start it 
when they oppose the right. If there had 
been no resistance in Belgium in 1914 there 
would have been no bloodshed. I don’t 
propose we use cannon. I am no fool. 
Something deeper is in my mind. Cannon 
wrecks only people’s bodies.”’ 

“And you propose fy 
left it unfinished. 

““T’o attack their purses!’’ Felde laughed. 
“T propose to work upon the mind, old 
friend. And I do not intend to undermine 
the foundations of buildings but the minds 
of workingmen. There is a splendid instru- 
ment at hand.” 

“Thel. W. W.,’’ saidthesenator. “Some 
splendid men in that, Felde.” 

(Continued on Page 139) 
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Is this not Logical? 


} hste socks first 

wear through at 
the toe. Strain causes this 
wear. This strain is due 
to over-stretching of the 
fabric. The remedy for 
over-stretching is extra 
toe-room supplied by 
Monito Full-Size Knit- 
ting. The feet of your 
socks should be long 
enough so that you can 
easily grasp the fabric at 
the toes between your 
thumb and forefinger. 
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OU have probably noticed 
this: Your socks often “poke 
through” at the toes. And you 
have felt “binding” at the heel. 
You feel discomforting “garter 
pull” at the top of the sock. 


Well, cheer up! Monito Full- 
Size Knitting supplies the rem- 
edy. You ask—“Why’’? 

Because the special Monito 
Full-Size way of knitting assures 
extra toe-room. It relieves the 
strain at the heel. And Monito 
Full-Size Knitting provides the 
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3 Sock-Troubles! 


How Monito Full-Size Knitting ends them 











extra sock length which lets gar- 
ters do their work comfortably. 


And remember this: Monito 
Full-Size Knitting while cor- 
recting these former sock troub- 
les really adds style in providing 
new snugness and new trimness 
of “ankle-fit.” 


To prove it simply choose 
your usual size from the Monito 
line—knit in the Full-Size way. 
As an example of Monito handi- 
work we suggest Style 522—a 
sock of real silk —silk-worm silk. 


Moorhead Knitting (0 8° Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Men’s Socks and Women's Stockings 
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The Double-Cable-Base is an improvement that adds to 
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“There are indeed!”’ he replied. ‘‘Now 
see here, Willing, my idea is this: The 
I. W. W. has the right plan. But they have 
no organization in high places. They have 
no friends in power, no real financial back- 
ing. I intend giving it to them!” 

“But you will wreck yourself!” ex- 
claimed Willing. ‘‘Your industrial hold- 
ings are enormous!” 

“They will very shortly be liquidated,” 
replied Felde. ‘‘I am in the midst of ar- 
ranging that now. Never fear! You will be 
provided for—well provided for! And I 
mean to make you the instrument through 
which the world can be saved for democ- 
racy. You shall be the secret power that 
will give the industries of the country into 
the hands of the workers!” 

“May I be worthy!” said the senator 
fervently. ‘‘Itisa great task. How do you 
suggest that we begin, Felde?”’ 

There was a note of relief in Felde’s voice. 
“You need not appear at all in the direct 
action,” said he. ‘‘We shall need you for 
more important things. But you can see 
for yourself that Germany, for example, 
will not be able to pay her indemnity if she 
has too much industrial competition in 
America. The only way to avoid this is to 
slacken American production deliberately. 
I have a pretty good organization of broth- 
ers ready to send out, one or more to each 
large industrial enterprise all over the 
country. They will get into factories, ship- 
yards, and indeed every form of business, 
and there spread the doctrine of what the 
world misunderstands as Bolshevism, but 
which you and I and they themselves know 
to mean the salvation of the world!” 

“Felde, you are a great genius!” ex- 
claimed Willing. ‘‘Give me your hand, 
sir! All my life I have lived for the hour of 
universal brotherhood, and now I see it 
about to dawn!” 


were not demanded for uses in war. It is 
wrong to believe that the high prices of the 
things we are now purchasing in distant 
lands are due wholly to the high cost of 
transportation and the manipulation of 
local traders. 

Inflation of world currency therefore is 
without doubt the most important factor 
in the creation of our present high range of 
prices. However, the subject cannot be 
dismissed with this statement, for there are 
other reasons, which though of slightly 
less importance are of greater moment 
when we talk of providing a remedy for our 
troubles. First, there is the matter of 
world transportation. After a commodity 
is purchased at its source of production 
there is always the charge incurred in 
hauling the material to the consumer. Re- 
cently some folks over in England com- 
menced to wonder why ocean freights 
remained so high. An investigation was 
started and the examination brought out 
that a ton of shipping to-day performs 
only half the service it did five years ago— 
a state of affairs largely attributable to 
congestion at the different ports. 

At the time the shipping situation in 
England was studied fifty vessels were 
lying idle at Cardiff and others were wait- 
ing outside in the roadstead; Swansea was 
overcrowded with 200 ships and half as 
many were at Newport. Other ports 
showed the same condition. When we con- 
sider that the average minimum loss on a 
nation’s ships is $1000 per day per ship 
when idle, it is clearly evident that delays 
in port are an expensive proposition and 
must be made up by the shipowners through 
the addition of extra charges on freight 
transportation. 

The British investigators found that coal 
represents from forty to fifty per cent of 
the outlay for operating ships. Before the 
war bunker coal could be obtained in 
Great Britain for four dollars a ton; to-day 
a similar grade of coal for bunkering ships 
will cost twenty dollars in most of the 
English ports. In 1913 an able-bodied 
seaman on a British vessel received $26.77 
a month, while at the present time his wage 
is $55.96, with a bonus of $14.60. Five 
years ago it cost from twenty-four dollars 
to twenty-nine dollars a ton to construct 
a vessel in Great Britain; to-day the same 
vessel would cost $146 a ton. The people 
in England are largely dependent on out- 
side nations for much of their food and the 
greater part of their raw materials. It is 
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For some reason that she could hardly 
explain to herself Peggy crept upstairs 
again without making her presence known. 
Her brain was in the wildest confusion. Of 
course it was right that the workers of the 
world be given fair play—but was this 
strange scheme going to accomplish it? 
How could throwing organized industry 
into confusion benefit anybody—except 
German capital? How blind her poor 
father was—how terribly, pitifully blind! 
His idealism was almost grotesque as she 
had witnessed it to-night, and yet his im- 
passioned public speeches, wrung as it 
seemed from his very soul, had time and 
again won him the labor vote with a sweep- 
ing hand. Surely, surely, such an emotion 
could be nothing but genuine. Yet when 
she recalled the joy with which he mouthed 
his flowery words, as if their very taste was 
succulent, she shuddered with a persist- 
ently self-renewing doubt, and shutting 
herself into her room, beset with suspicions 
which she could confide to no one, she spent 
a miserable night of self-searching that left 
her with every nerve sensitive to new im- 
pressions as never before. 

So it was that with heart and mind keyed 
to an abnormal pitch of consciousness 
Peggy on the following morning allowed 
herself to be shown through the steel mill 
by Herman Felde. The day was warm, and 
the great plant seemed like an inferno full 
of stark sinners whose punishment was 
complete. The foundry was a hell of molten 
crime with ghostly criminals tormented be- 
yond justification in molding it. The boiler 
room, the assembly room, where the giant 
cranes were slowly traveling at an incredible 
height, was like the ordered confusion of 
some oppressive nightmare, the rolling mill 
a devouring monster whose maw the weary 
effort of a township could not appease. 

When at last she emerged into the spring 
sunshine it seemed incredible that it should 
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still be pouring its soft mantle upon the 
world—had been doing so since last she saw 
it—that it actually shoneuponsuchfearsome 
work of mankind. Yet there was a terrible 
beauty and portent of creative power in 
that monstrous industry, and she saw that, 
too, and felt some echo of her father’s over- 
enthusiastic words of the night gone by 
ringing in her own heart. It was indeed a 
fearful thing that men should work long 
hours in that exotic nightmare unless they 
had a fair share of what they produced by 
so doing. If it was to abolish this injustice 
that her father was bending his faith, then 
she was with him, heart and soul. 

Now that she had seen she felt differ- 
ently—the worker at his task was a more 
poignant sight than the same man upon his 
shabby individual doorstep. Here the 
labor problem suddenly took on unity— 
became a living concrete thing because it 
was visibly combined effort. It was group 
activity made visual. She saw in a queer 
flash of understanding that the worker’s 
unionism lay in the shop itself; that out- 
side of active industry he was but a selfish, 
self-seeking individual like the rest of man- 
kind. In the plant and there only, while 
actually creating something, did union 
exist, and without industrial units there 
would never have been labor uniting, but 
only scattered efforts for self-supply. Labor 
could never have become conscious if capi- 
tal had not first brought laborers together 
in creative effort. Her brain felt sick and 
faint from the effort she had made, and she 
was glad of Felde’s arm as she crossed the 
yards in the direction of the gates. 

“Eh? Well, how doyoulikeit, Madchen?” 
he said as they turned back to survey the 
smoky pile. 

“‘Tt’s terrible, beautiful, and it ought to 
be a wonderful servant to mankind,” said 
Peggy solemnly. ‘‘But it seems to be the 
master of these men. Why are machines 





(Concluded frem Page 38) 


plain therefore that our British cousins can 
rightfully blame a part of their high-cost- 
of-living troubles on the present abnormal 
charges for ocean transportation. 

Perhaps nothing is more alarming in 
world affairs to-day than the serious drop in 
labor output which has followed the ending 
ofthe war. Here in the United States during 
recent months a number of investigations 
have been undertaken and the results have 
shown that the individual output of the 
American workman during the last fifteen 
months has decreased from fifteen to fifty 
per cent. This means that a greater number 
of people must be employed to turn out the 
same quantity of goods as was produced be- 
fore and the inevitable results must be an 
increase in the cost price of the articles 
manufactured. 

Many people have pointed out that we 
cannot eat or enjoy more than we produce, 
but this warning does not appear to be 
effective in halting the spirit of slothful- 
ness that is slowly but surely pervading 
the nation. Large groups of workmen have 
acted deliberately to restrict production 
without appearing to understand that any 
decrease in efficiency is sure to increase the 
burdens of the working class itself. This 
same type of restriction of output is also 
destroying the willingness of capital to 
embark in new enterprises and to extend 
our present industries. 

Here and there we find examples of right 
thinking and proper action. The owner of 
one large manufacturing plant recently 
said to his men, “We are out for higher 
wages, less hours and more output. Will 
you help us? Are you willing to have your 
movements studied so that we can find 
out the best way, adopt this as standard 








and cut out useless and unproductive 
movements?” 

The workmen at this company’s plant 
agreed to the plan and the scheme was set 
in motion. Tools and materials were ar- 
ranged in a standard manner so that all 
unnecessary movements to obtain them 
were eliminated. Each task was analyzed 
and every action was followed with a stop 
watch in order to arrive at the best and 
quickest method of performing the job. A 
standard set of movements for each pro- 
cess was established, with a standard time 
for the employment of each. All move- 
ments that could be performed simulta- 
neously were combined. Men were trained 
individually rather than in groups. As 
goon as training was begun the hours of 
work were reduced from fifty-four to forty- 
eight a week. 

The management and employees decided 
jointly that a man who produced a greater 
number of pieces is entitled to a higher 
price per piece, and so a method of differ- 
ential piecework pay was introduced. As 
soon as a man’s output reached sixty per 
cent of the standard he began to receive a 
bonus. 

As a result of this system one worker 
increased his earnings 200 per cent over 
the sum received before the new methods 
were introduced. In addition to the greater 
output the system was found to be less 
tiring on the men. Before this plan of 


waste elimination had been inaugurated 

the company produced 3000 articles weekly. 

This output was raised to 20,000 articles 

after the new method was in full force. 

The men were wholly satisfied and both em- 

ployer and employee found that the scheme 
_ added to the profits of each. 
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masters instead of slaves to men? Men 
make them, you know!’’ 

** Ach, how you talk!” said Felde. ‘‘ Your 
father’s own little girl! Well, what would 
you suggest about that, eh?” 

“You ought to make it easier and more 
human,” cried Peggy with sudden resolu- 
tion. “‘Oh, Uncle Herman, will you let me 
do something here? I’ve taken courses in 
welfare work—and you haven’t anything 
like that—absolutely nothing! Won’t you 
let me establish a rest room—and tennis 
courts and a decent restaurant? I know 
how, and you’ll see how splendid it will be. 
Let me—please let me try, won’t you?” 

‘‘Nonsense!”’ said he, smiling. ‘‘ You 
wouldn’t stick by it one week!” 

“Yes, I will!”’ she said eagerly. “Only try 
me! Please! Just give me a chance! And 
help me persuade father that I am able!” 

Felde’s eyes narrowed not altogether 
kindly as he consented. 

“Have your way!”’ he said. ‘“‘You can 
try if you like. But if you muddle it up 
you quit when I say so!” 

“‘T won’t fail!”’ she said in quick grati- 
tude. ‘‘Only let me try. Thank you! 
Thank you!” 

“Therenow, don’tfuss!’’saidhe. ‘Funny 
where is the auto; it don’t come!”’ 

Just then Sullinski the manager ap- 
proached and spoke to Herman. 

“‘Eixcuse me one minute,” he said to 

Peggy. 
**T’ll telephone for the car while you are 
gone,” said she. And then Felde hurried 
off with the man and Peggy addressed a 
young workingman who was standing near 
the gates. 

“Can you tell me where I can find a tele- 
phone?” she said, and the young man 
turned round. 

It was Benson. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


It would be unwise to end this kind of 
a discussion without touching again on 
transportation—this time referring to our 
railroads instead of steamships. That we 
must have increased production in all of 
our industries in order to solve our present 
problem of high prices no one will deny. 
It is vital therefore that everyone should 
know precisely how serious is the railroad 
situation here in the United States. 

One of our leading authorities on rail- 
roads, Samuel O. Dunn, says, ‘‘ During the 
last four and a half years the increase in 
the freight traffic of the country has been 
fifty-seven per cent and the increase in the 
number of freight cars in service has been 
only five per cent. Since 1915 the increase 
in passenger business has been thirty-two 
per cent and there has been practically no 
increase in the number of passenger cars. 
In spite of the enormous increase of traffic 
since 1915 there has been practically no 
increase in the number of locomotives. 
During the past four years the mileage 
torn up or abandoned has been equal to 
that built. There must be an investment 
of $7,000,000,000 to make good the de- 
ficiency in our railroads which has accrued 
since 1915. During the next three years, 
if the railroads are to catch up with the 
needs of the country, they must acquire 
800,000 freight cars, 20,000 locomotives 
and 10,000 passenger cars. 

“During recent months it has been im- 
possible for the railroads to handle all of 
the freight offered them. It has been im- 
possible to furnish sufficient cars to the 
coal mines. It has been impossible to fur- 
nish enough cars for the movement of 
lumber and wheat. There is much talk 
concerning appropriations to be spent dur- 
ing the next year in building new highways. 
These roads can’t be built, for the simple 
reason that the railroads can’t handle the 
materials. The good service formerly 
rendered will not be restored immediately 
or very soon, because the cars, locomotives, 
tracks and yards required to render it do 
not and will not exist.’ 

All of which leads to the conclusion that 
there are a number of basic reasons under- 
lying the present high scale of commodity 
prices which cannot be remedied soon. 
People who are expecting an early return 
to prewar conditions are doomed to dis- 
appointment. The road to happiness lies 
along the valley of higher efficiency, greater 
thrift, less selfishness and increased com- 
mon sense. 
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It is the result of applying advanced 
engineering practices to every phase of its 
production. 


It is the result of intelligence and 
care in material selection for béarings, forg- 
ings, stampings and castings. 7 

It is the result of highly accurate 
tools skillfully utilized by operators long ex- 
perienced in fine machine work. 


It is the result of a perfected method 
of assembly—an ideal that represents the very 
foundation of Briggs & Stratton’s enviable 
position in the automotive industry. 


And lastly it is the result of ‘‘strict’’ 
inspection affecting the work rooms and met- 
allurgical laboratory alike. The ‘‘check-back’’ 
system of testing is employed both in the block 
test room, where delicately sensitive instru- 
ments record performance, and out on the 


road where the completed wheel must prove 
itself fitted to meet every conceivable condi- 
tion experienced in actual use. 


The Briggs & Stratton Motor Wheel 
just naturally swings the bicycle back into 
great popular favor—not only as a means of 
carrying the man who works to and from his 
place of employment, or as a method of rapid, 
economical delivery, but also as a source of 
recreation and sport—a motor vehicle available 
to the masses. 


It can be attached instantly to any 
standard bicycle—to the bicycle you prized, yet 
abandoned years ago. 


Its low cost and low upkeep, and its 
remarkable economy (100 miles per gallon) 
appeal to everyone. It isso simple and so easily 
understood. The control is so perfect that 
thousands of school children operate it dafly 


The dependable day-after-day performance of the Briggs 
& Stratton Motor Wheel is more than a casual happening. 


The Briggs & Stratton Flyer is the 
scientific adaptation of the Motor Wheel toa 
four-wheel vehicle. 


With all the outstanding character- 
istics of the automobile, it has introduced a 
new motor sport to both the younger set and 
those who are perpetually young. 


At the seashore, on city boulevards 
andin the green country, the Briggs €& Stratton 
Flyer has won a host of friends and admirers. 


* * * 


This is the second installment of the 
story of the Briggs & Stratton Motor Wheel and 
Flyer appearing regularly in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and other national publications. You'll 
enjoy reading them all, but for immediate infor- 
mation send for the booklet “Motor Wheel and 








in the crowded streets of our largest cities. Flyer.” It is mailed gratis. 


Go to your dealer—make your own test—the verdict is in your hands. 


Bicycle, Sporting Goods, Hardware and Implement Dealers are urged to place their orders now. 


BRIGGS &STRATTON 


BRIGGS & STRATTON COMPANY 
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If you are interested in the welfare of 
any industrial institution, school or 
office building, write for a copy of 
“ Factory Plumbing.’ If your interest 
lies in plumbing for the private resi- 
dence, write for our instructive book 
“ Bathrooms of Character.” 
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Faulty physical surroundings are F factory smooth surface resists the ad- 


responsible for many of the ills 
your employees suffer. Defective 


hesion of soil—a surface so hard 
that it will turn the blade of a 


and insufficient toilet accommo- Fixtures finely tempered knife. Alone, 


dations, uninviting washrooms, 
inaccessible drinking water—all tend to 
lower vitality and reduce efficiency. 


“Tepeco”’ All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures have 


made many toilet and factory washrooms’ 


sanitary, economical to maintain and per- 
manent. ‘“‘Tepeco”’ Fixtures are basically 
clay, covered with a fine, non-penetrable 
glaze. The degree of hardness of this sur- 
face can be attained only on a clay base. 
With time, inferior materials will lose 
their sanitary value, dirt will adhere, the 
appearance become uninviting—the piece 
lose its usefulness. .‘‘ Tepeco”’ Fixtures are 
sanitary and permanent because such a 


of all white plumbing fixtures, 
impervious to the action of cutting soaps 
and the acids so frequently found in toilet 
and medicinal preparations. 


The Trenton Potteries Company plumbing 
will be found in many of the country’s 
largest industrial institutions. Our experi- 
ence has enabled us to develop a line of 
factory plumbing fixtures which we believe 
unapproached for utility, economy and 
goodness. The same virtues that apply to 
“Tepeco”’ Factory Fixtures are equally ap- 
plicable to the entire line of bath tubs, 
lavatories, laundry tubs, water closets, etc. 
—made for every plumbing purpose. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


TRENTON NEW JERSEY, Use. A: 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK ° 


SAN FRANCISCO 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 
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Makers of 
Silent 
Si-wel-clo 
Closet 


should be referred to 


| kept silent. 


it is the root of all charm. My house would 
feel squalid if it weren’t clean.” 

Jones was out of his depths, and wisely 
Presently Joanna had her 
inspiration there. 

“Mrs. Haggerty, the day I come down; 
a great cleaning and some cooking done. 
Mops, vacuum cleaners, everything that 


makes work quick and easy. Of course 


| other with excited eyes. 


even then it would be a trouble—but com- 
pared to keeping the housekeeper cheered 
while she does it!” 

They were beginning to look at each 
“T have camped 
a lot. I know all sorts of dodges,’”’ Jones 
explained. ‘‘I think we could have fun 
even out of the trouble.” 

“Summer camping—that’s it!’’ cried 
Joanna. ‘‘A dear, comfortable house to 


| live in and work over and make perfect; 
/ and camping for meals. We could i 





Then she broke off, lifting a warning 
hand. There were voices at the front door, 


| steps in the living room. The joy was 


wiped from her face. 
“That is why we can’t do it—other peo- 


, ple,” she said, and went to greet the Mes- 


sengers. Mrs. Rob- 
erts was late in get- 
ting home that night 
and Joanna lay 
awake listening for 
her. She knew Mc- 
Curdy—a sober, 
literal, four-square 
young Scotchman, in 
no way above his 
station. That he 


as a friend was dis- 
turbing. Joanna was 
purely and perfectly 
a democrat where 
outer distinctions 
were concerned. 
People like Rosalind 
or the chief held fixed 
places in the firma- 
ment and were never 
separated from their 
background, but 
Joanna moved errat- 
ically across space, a 
solitary individual; 
she had got at least 
that from her 
mother. But in the 
inner distinctions of 
the spirit she held 
immovably to her 
class, and to dazzle 
a plebeian heart was 
in her eyes an of- 
fense. When she 
heard a ripple of 
smothered laughter 
below she rose and 
opened her bedroom 
door. 

She had to wait 
some time; sounds 
and lights indicated 
refreshments in the 
kitchen. By the time 
the step was on the 
stairs a craven long- 
ing to shut her eyes 
had nearly defeated 
her first intention of 
plain speech. She 
made a very mild 
beginning. 

“Was it a good 
show?’ she asked 
from the darkness. 

“Oh, splendid!”’ 
Mrs. Roberts paused 
in the doorway, the 
day’s grievance for- 
gotten, and gave her 
the plot. ‘“‘It-was 
such a darling night 
that we came home 
the long way,” she 
concluded. 

“T shouldn’t think 

that McCurdy would 
be a very satisfac- 
tory companion.” 
_ Joanna was work- 
ing round to it, her 
heart thumping dis- 
mally at the neces- 
sity. Mrs. Roberts 
was instantly on the 
defensive. 
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“What can you do—off alone in the 
wilds like this?”’ she asked plaintively. 
“You have to have someone to play with 
or you’ll die.” 

“But to play with a laborer i 

Joanna was gently hesitant, but the 
criticism was out. 

“T find Mr. McCurdy quite as interest- 
ing as Mr. Jones.” Mrs. Roberts spoke 
incisively. “‘He has vastly better manners. 
I have never been to the movies with Mr. 
Jones and, of course, you have, but I can’t 
imagine doing anything pleasant with him. 
And Mr. McCurdy wouldn’t dream of— 
oh, holding hands, don’t you know?” 

Joanna did know, and her face flamed 
in the darkness. It horrified her that that 
revealing hour by the vegetable garden 
could be called anything so vulgar as hold- 
ing hands. She did not speak, and Mrs. 
Roberts turning to go fired another shot 
over her shoulder. 

“T really think a gardener is as good as 
a hired man under an assumed name—for 
Jones isn’t the initial on his cuff links. But 
I suppose you know all about that.’’ She 
closed her door with a vicious little bang, 





but Joanna shut hers furtively, without 
sound. Jones had not told her everything, 
then. 

“Little cat—I’d like to send her pack- 
ing!’”’ she stormed, very much like the 
rudimentary female of her mother’s scorn. 

In the morning Mrs. Roberts was 
brightly cool, fixedly smiling over deep 
offense. Joanna had been asked to go off 
motoring for the day with the Messengers 
and had accepted reluctantly, hating to 
leave the dear place where there was so 
much to be done, but this morning she 
would have accepted anything that meant 
escape from home. 

The Theodore Bartons, neighbors from 
an Italian villa higher up in the hills, went 
with them, and all day the talk kept re- 
turning to the domestic situation. It was 
the unflagging joke, the source of all 
stories. The cook who had put up the 
luncheon might not be there when they 
came back for dinner. Mrs. Barton’s 
stately mother, suggesting to a new treas- 
ure that her servants always rose when she 
came into the kitchen, had been firmly told 
by a seated amazon that that wasn’t done 


““The Moon Was Just Up and I Could See—Enough. She Was—You Can Guess”’ 
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any more—outrageous or funny or food for 
serious reflection, according to the hearer. 
Various friends had closed their summer 
houses and gone to hotels because no maids 
would stay so far from the movies. In one 
house the whole staff had left because there 
was serious illness in the family. No one 
tried to place-the blame, to interpret the 
situation in the light of the times or to find 
a solution. To groan and to laugh about it 
seemed the only reactions. 

‘Joanna is in luck,’”’ Rosalind said. “‘She 
doesn’t have any of this trouble. Perhaps 
it is what we are all coming to—the near- 
lady instead of the Biddy.” 

“Oh, don’t!”’ burst from Joanna so fer- 
vently that they shouted. 

“So airy, fairy Lilian has her faults too?” 
observed Rosalind. ‘‘Oh, for the good old 
days of slaves!” 

Rosalind’s cook was still at her post when 
they returned and she kept them all for 
dinner. It was very late when Joanna, sun- 
burned, sleepy, at peace, came through 
her gate. 

The house was dark, but Jones was wait- 
ing for her on the steps. He came quickly, 
protectively, to meet 
her, and in the clear 
moonlight she could 
see that his face was 
harassed. 

Pe eTeOnuspuler, 
Jonesy?’’ she asked 
comfortably, and 
seated herself on the 
step to hear. 

“T think I ought 
to tell you, though I 
hate to.”’ He stood 
before her with arms 
tightly folded; under 
them she could see 
the nervous twitch 
of his hands. “I was 
in the vegetable 
garden this evening, 
wondering what we 
could do about the 
corn. McCurdy says 
that hills are simply 
holes; itsoundssilly, 
but it’s true.” 

“All those moun- 
tain ranges for noth- 
ing,” Joanna sighed. 
“Go on.” 

“Well, pretty soon 
I heard voices pass- 
ing along the path to 
the village—Mrs. 
Roberts’ gushing and 
squealing, and a 
man’s voice. I didn’t 
even look up—I 
wasn’t interested. 
But when they got 
intothe birches down 
there the voices 
stopped so suddenly 
that I—wondered.” 

“Well?” 

He scowled his dis- 
taste. “‘The moon 
was just up and I 
could see—enough. 
She was—you can 
guess.” 

“In his arms?” 

“Very much so. 
Then they went on. 
They haven’t come 
back.” 


Joanna had 
winced bodily. ““Mc- 
Curdy?” 


“T don’t know. 
It was about the 
time that he usually 
comes. I didn’t see.” 

“Did any other 
man visit her?”’ 

“T don’t think so. 
Not in the evening.” 

Joanna’s foot 
kicked at the step 
as though she thrust 
away something 
abominable. ‘‘Im- 
possible! He is not 
a rough diamond— 
he’s a common work- 
ingman. What could 
she see in him?” 

(Continued on 

Page 146) 
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The Arts That Make Your 
House a Cultured Home 


a pete subtle magic that changes a house into a home 
where you love to dwell, is found largely in two arts, 
music and furniture. When you choose your phonograph, 
choose it for what it can give of both. 









A phonograph’s value as a musical instrument can be 
measured only by its realism. Thomas A. Edison spent three 
million dollars in research work to develop a phonograph so 


realistic that its reproduction of an artist’s singing or play’ = =F 
ing cannot be detected from the original, when heard in |= @ 
direct comparison. The result is the New Edison,“The | | } 


Phonograph With a Soul.” It literally Re-Creates music and 

the United States Government has given Mr. Edison the | 
exclusive right to use the word “RECREATION” in connection 
with the reproduction of all forms of music. 


[cee absolute realism of this new phonograph has been 
established by tests with fifty different artists before 
three million people, who were unable to detect a difference 
between any artist’s voice or instrumental performance and 
the New Edison’s Re-Creation of it. These remarkable tests 
have been reported in more than five hundred of America’s 
leading newspapers. | 
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LADY The New Edison not only givesyoutheliteral RE-CrEATION 
RANDOLPH CHURCHILL mG : - . 
Hapland prusken Hanke of an artist’s voice or instrumental performance, but it also 


on furntiure 


adds to your home an exquisite 
piece of period furniture. 


If you love music, you prob- 
ably appreciate fine furniture. 


Furniture enjoyed its Golden 


“Instead of the usual déntist= 
like looking cabinet, Mr, 
Edison's desi 


esieners have suc- 


ge the character 





utting 
ling of the best periods 
into his phonograph cases. 
These graceful and artistic 
productions will be hailed 
with delight by all who can 
afford them, and will cause 
Mr, Edison's new phono- 
graph to be received in many 
houses where less avorthy 
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machines have not been wel- 
comed heretofore.” 
AEG! app Kak 
A ae OE XVIII CENTURY ENGLISH 
(Adam) 
(1728 — 1794) 
The Adam brothers were influ~ - 
enced by Roman and classic Italian 
art. Their work is noteqorthy for: 
simplicity and fine proportion. This 


cabinet reflects these characteristics 
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Age in the18thCentury. Chippendale,Sheraton, Heppelwhite 
and their contemporaries were then creating what are today 
known as the period designs. These masterpieces have stood 
until this day as the highest expression of furniture art. 


| ‘HERE is, then, only one way through which a phono- 
graph can enrich the decorative art of your home. Its 
cabinet design must be derived from a pure period source. 


This is precisely the viewpoint from which Edison's 
designers created the cabinets for the New Edison. They 
went to the original sources of every representative period 
and chose its finest examples. They established seventeen 
different designs in all. 


The entire wealth of furniture’s Golden Age is yours to 
choose from. You can have a New Edison cabinet which 
expresses the dignity of England’s best periods, or the elegance 
of France in its most luxurious days, or the esthetic beauty 
of Italy’s inspired furniture art. 


\ ) YHICHEVER cabinet you select, your choice will 

have the endorsement of Miss Elsie de Wolfe and 
Lady Randolph Churchill. In the minds of these two women, 
considered the greatest furniture authorities in the world, 
the New Edison stands supreme. Stray period motifs are 
easily borrowed; but Edison cabinets preserve entire 
the characteristics and feeling of the Old World’s master 
designers. The workmanship embodied in these Edison 
cabinets is a monument to the beautiful craftsmanship of 
the eighteenth century. 


The New Edison gives all that is in music and all that 
is in furniture art. May we send you, with our compliments, 
our interesting book on music and furniture? 


Tuomas A. Epison, INcorporATED, ORANGE, N. J. 


“The Phonograph with a Soul” 
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WILLIAM 
and NMIARY 
(7089—7702) 
This case 1s charm- 


iagly expressive of 







the taste a 
qwiich di 
English fur 
the days of Wilh 


and Mary. 


: CAROLINA LAZZARI 
ft prima donna contralto of the 
f Metropolitan Opera Company 
i. From a photograph 
| - guhich showed her in 
: the act of comparing 
her votce with tts 
fF RE-CREATION by 

the New Edison. 
Lazeari sang. Sud~ 
denly she ceased tosing 
— and the New 
Edison took up the 
same song alone, The 
human ear could de- 
tect no difference. 


MISS ELSIE de WOLFE 


f Ameriea’s foremost designer 
Af {4 of household interiors 
- : Baten 3y 5 
“From the cRaracteristically dim- 
inutive and graceful Heppelwhite 


to the costly replicas of historic 
pieces, the superior furniture walue 
of Edison cabinets can scarcely 
fail to impress the lower uf good 


furniture.” 
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(Continued from Page 143) 

Jones was not going to discuss with 
Joanna what Mrs. Roberts might see. 

“Did Mr. Roberts die?’ he asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know. She told me, but 
I wasn’t listening. She has often spoken 
of him, but I never listened in time.’’ She 
was impatient of her dreamy self. ‘Now 
don’t ask me if I looked up references, be- 
cause I didn’t. I would have taken an 
escaped convict by that time.” 

“Perhaps you did,” said Jones. 

“What!” 

She was so astonished that he weakened. 
‘Oh, well, one had to wonder what she was 
doing off here unless she was lying low.”’ 

““Working for her living, man! Why 
not?” 

“Women like that don’t need to work. 
There is always some poor sucker to work 
for them.” 

Joanna studied him with an amused 
gleam in her eyes, ‘‘Did she try to charm 
you, Jonesy?” 

“Not more than once!” 

“Unchivalrous generation! Once she 
would have been any man’s ideal.’’ 

Jones had no attention to spare for the 
ideals of the past. ‘‘She ought to be home,”’ 
he said, looking at his watch. 

“Oh, and I shall have to have it out with 
her!” Joanna sighed. 

The night was warm, the moon-silvered 
world lovely, but the ugly task ahead 
spoiled everything. They waited in de- 
pressed silence. Twelve o’clock striking in 
the village gave Joanna a startled idea. 
She rose. 

“ And all this time she is up in her room 
sound asleep,’”’ she announced. “She came 
in the other way without your seeing her, 
that’s all. We are intelligent!” 

Jones doubted it, but she was so sure it 
was true that she was smiling to herself 
as she hurried upstairs. Mrs. Roberts’ 
door was ajar and she pushed it back with 
infinite caution. 

The moonlight showed an empty bed. 
It also showed an empty bureau, and 
through an open door a starkly bare closet. 
Joanna jerked open empty drawers. Then 
she went amazedly 
back to the stairs 
where Jones E 
waited. 

“She has gone, 
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family silver, her grandmother’s tea set, 
inherited trays and platters—all had been 
taken. 

“And I let her—let her loot the place 
under my very eyes!” Jones had both 
hands at his hair. “Oh, I ought to be 
killed! I will get it back—I swear it!” 

Joanna was still looking dazedly at the 
empty spaces. ‘‘I can’t seem to believe it,” 
she stammered. ‘‘I knew she wasn’t very— 
sensible; and that she touched up her hair; 
but to steal! Why, Jones, people you know 
personally don’t steal.”’ 

“‘Depends on whom you know,” Jones 
said darkly. ‘‘I never trusted her, but I 
hadn’t sense enough to listen to my own 
instincts. If I had I’d have sat on the 
silver from the moment you left the house.”’ 

“But how did the trunk get out without 
your 

“‘T wasn’t here. I went off about four 
o’clock, and it was on my way back that 
I stopped in the vegetable garden and 
saw—that.”’ 

“You were not here for dinner?” 

Jones looked embarrassed. ‘‘Oh, I get 
dinner in the village when you are not here, 
as a general thing. It’s—simpler.” 

Joanna frowned her impatience, but 
there was not time to be angry about that 
now. 

“‘Do you suppose McCurdy is in on it?”’ 

“‘Some man is! Was there any money 
about?” 

Joanna had left a purse containing forty 
dollars in a drawer of the desk. That too 
was gone. Jones buttoning his coat about 
him wanted to set out at once in pursuit. 
She had a hard time convincing him that 
as the telegraph office would be closed and 
no trains running nothing could be done 
before morning. She would not even let 
him go after McCurdy. 

“Tf he is there he is innocent, and if he 
is gone we can’t get him to-night,” she in- 
sisted. ‘“‘One thing certain—she was no- 
body’s helper. It was the man who helped 
in that partnership. I paid her Thursday; 
she loses two days’ wages anyway.” 

“‘Lazy—she didn’t earn her board!”’ 
The truth came with a relieved rush. ‘You 

won’t find a clean 
pot or pan in your 
kitchen. If the 
oatmeal or some- 
thing stuck a little, 
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work she used to put them away 
stuck. She didn’t care!” 

They were facing each other 
across the dining table, leaning 
heavily on their elbows. 

“But what made her come?” 
Joanna marveled. 

“Waiting till her man got out 
of jail perhaps. She didn’t do so 
badly. I never did trust her.” 

“And Mrs. Messenger didn’t,” Joanna 
admitted. ‘‘I seem to have been the only 
gullible one. I can’t yet believe that she 
was a thief. Why, one day a humming bird 
flew in the window and she took any 
amount of trouble to help it find the way 
out. She was just as glad as I was when 
the little thing was free. That doesn’t sound 
like a crook.” 

She had made him smile. ‘‘My dear 
girl, you have seen crooks only in the 
movies, where they are on the job night 
and day. But they are people, you know— 
human beings.”’ 

She nodded slow acceptance of the sur- 
prising fact. 

“‘T suppose that is true. And when they 
stop crooking they may gather wild flowers 
and pet the cat just like anybody. Oh, I 
wish I could understand!’ 

“What?” 

‘‘How she explains it; what she thinks 
of herself when she is alone in her room 
with the door shut. To be trusted with 
precious things, that can’t be replaced, and 
then But she doesn’t admit in words, 
‘I’m a low-down thief,’ does she?”’ 

‘‘She probably says, ‘I’m the slickest 
little Jane in the profesh.’”’ 

Joanna would not accept that. ‘No. 
Her speech was always rather proper— 
much more so than mine. When I swore I 
shocked her half to death. Why, she was 
not of the underworld. It’s ridiculous.” 

“The things are gone.’”’ 

“T know. Even my great-aunt’s soup 
ladle, that came through the Chicago fire. 
And my baby fork and spoon and my silver 
cup. Ah, it was mean to take that!” Jo- 
anna’s voice had a grieved break. 

One could not suffer in Jones’ sight; it 
made him suffer so much worse. His heart 
visibly broke, and she had to laugh and 
scold him before he could be comforted. 

“We will get everything back and wring 
her neck,” she assured him, rising. ‘‘And 
it is so interesting—I have never been more 
interested in my life than I have this past 
hour. I could stay up all night talking 
about it. I didn’t dream that crime was so 
thrilling. If I were not a publisher I would 
turn detective; I don’t believe they ever 
know a dull minute. 

“Good night, Jonesy,’”’ she added from 
the stairs. ‘‘Don’t suffer, and don’t stay 
up. That doesn’t accomplish anything.” 
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House as Bought 


Down Stairs 





Jones felt that he must stay on guard. 
Nothing less would appease his burdened 
soul. He was sedulously locking the win- 
dows when his name was called from above. 
Joanna, very grave but for wicked eyes, 
was coming down with an open letter in her 
hand. 

“They always leave a note on one’s . 
bureau; we might have thought of that. 
Read it,”’ she said, and dropped it to him, 


“My dear Miss Maynard: We are not 
making a success of it, do you think? Oh, 
I have tried so hard! But you really must 
employ two strong trained women to do 
all that you expect done. I felt so dis- 
couraged this afternoon that I called up 
Mr. Roberts at his office in the city. He 
was crazy to have me back. I did not 
explain to you the whole situation, but if 
you will look back you will see that I did 
not tell you any fibs. You probably thought 
it all happened long ago, but as a matter 
of fact it was the very day I came to you. 
I called you up from my own house. 


““Mr. Roberts has been making a lot of | 
money lately and he is going to givemea 


good allowance, so that we need not get all 
cross and fussed up about money. Men 
can’t understand that women’s clothes and 
little things are expensive, so I think it is 


best not to discuss it with them, don’t | 


you? Mr. Roberts had been trying every- 
where to find me, so he came rushing out 


on the late train, and he won’t hear of my | 
staying another hour. A man hates to | 


have you do hard labor, don’t you think? 
My leaving has made him really appreciate 
me, so after all these weeks have not been 
wholly wasted. 


“I am sorry to leave you like this, but 
almost anybody you get will suit you better 
than I have. And if you do the work your- | 
self for a day or two I think you will be | 


less critical of poor little me. I heard one 


of your callers say with horror that a 


kitchen maid had asked seventy-five dol- 
larsa month. It is not half enough. 


“‘T hate to leave the house alonewiththat 
Just to have | 
an assumed name makes a person seem ' 
crooked, don’t you think? Even if you © 
didn’t feel a personal distrust of him. So | 
I am putting the silver in the laundry bas- — 


man who calls himself Jones. 


ket in your bathroom and your purse in the | 
(Continued on Page 149) e | 
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The Rise of MAXWELL 
is Due to its Metals 


BLimibiait eal INE soil makes fine wheat; fine feathers make 
soiieeeae a fine bird; and fine metals have made the 
Maxwell. They have given it: 
1—A life of 100,000 miles. 2—Thriftiness. 





For its metals are light in weight. Therein 
comes thriftiness. But these metals are of extra 
: : : strength. Therein comes long life. 





Metallurgists—those who have made the study of 
metals a science—will tell you that such metals are 
costly, but they guarantee quality in a car and their 
generous employment ina Maxwell is by far the best 
evidence anyone may need to determine its quality. 


They are almost alone responsible for the rapid 
rise of Maxwell, for the fact that nearly 400,000 
now have been built, for that ever-growing friend- 
liness to Maxwell the world over. 








MAXWELL MOTOR CO., Inc. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, EXPORT DIVISION, 1808 B’WAY., NEW YORK 
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EIGHT years ago, Cadillac adopted the 





























first successful combined starting, 
lighting and ignition system—Delco. 


Since that time, each new Cadillac 
model has been Delco equipped. 
Cadillac and Delco have worked un- 
tiringly together to constantly im- 
prove starting, lighting and ignition. 


and further evidence of Delco leader- 
ship, that the newest Delco product— | 
a motor generator of striking simplicity | 
and efficiency —is to be found on the 

latest Cadillac. 


It is distinctly appropriate, therefore, | 
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(Continued from Page 146) 
shoe bag under the Chinese slippers. You 
may know why Mr. Jones is hiding here, 
but I don’t want to feel responsible if any- 
thing is gone. 

““With best wishes, and hoping that you 
will find someone a great deal more satis- 
factory than I was, Sincerely yours, 

‘* ARLINE ROBERTS.” 


Jones read to the end, and between wrath 
and relief could produce nothing but a 
stammer. 

“The loot is all there, in the laundry 
basket and the shoe bag.’”’ The words fell 
coolly on his hot confusion. ‘‘These in- 
stincts of ours are wonderful guides, don’t 
you think? Good night—Jones.” 

And then, with the door shut on him, 
Joanna laughed till she sobbed. 

“*And I shall never know what she told 
me about Mr. Roberts,” was her last wak- 
ing thought that night. 

She slept far into Sunday morning, lapped 
in mellow peace. When at last she woke up 
she was smiling deeply before she knew 
why. Outside her windows was a magic 
day—summer at the flood; a day to be 
celebrated. Cold water was a living joy 
that started her cracked singing. When 
she came downstairs Jones had gone to the 
post office, open for a Sunday hour, but 
breakfast simmered on the stove, the 
house was freshly brushed and garnished. 

It looked as though he had not been to 
bed at all, so much had been done. Jo- 
anna could not stare enough. 

Oh, the unutterable loveliness of home 
without an alien presence! Inspiration 
set in with a rush. New possibilities 
were revealed, changes that would make 
for more charm and more comfort. For 
Joanna perfection was always just ahead. 
She was wandering about with the yard- 
stick in one hand, her coffee cup in the 
other, brooding, lost to this world, when 
a note of amusement brought her back 
with a shock. In the open front door 
stood the chief, drawing off his motoring 
gloves. 

“‘T came, you see,” he announced. 

After all she was glad to see him, very 
glad. He had a way of looking on at 
her, like a contented 
spectator in a good 
seat, that was stimu- 
lating. He was very 
kind and polite about 
her nest building, and 
if he saw the limited 
little house that it 
was rather than the 
miracle that had been 
wrought she was too 
exalted to know it. 
She showed him the 
vegetable garden 
too—another mira- 
cle, considering how 
late it had been 
started—and there 
caught his eye wan- 
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Joanna had risen to her feet with a silent 
shriek—a mighty intake of breath clamped 
back by a convulsive hand. 

““What is it?’”’ he exclaimed. 

“Oh, nothing —I remembered some- 
thing—it isn’t anything”; and she dropped 
down with a shaken laugh. ‘Let me see 
Curtis Webb again,” she added, putting 
out a limp hand. 

Of course anyone but Joanna would have 
guessed it long ago. The photograph showed 
him several years younger, but it was un- 
mistakably Jonesy. The intense little eyes 
looked out from under a dropping brow 
just as his did, the arms were tightly folded 
across his chest as though to keep the nerv- 
ous hands still. The more she looked the 
worse her inner agitation grew. She was 
righteously indignant and insanely glad, 
and above everything she did not want the 
chief to know. She plunged ahead with the 
catalogue, talking a torrent, pouring out 
vitality, working on him like the desperate 
mother bird who lures the hunter away 
from the nest. Never in her life had she so 
exerted herself for man, and the effect was 
immediate, astonishing: the chief quick- 
ened, settled down to stay till the last pos- 
sible moment, laughed from new depths. 
Joanna played her game over suppressed 
laughter—and she nearly shrieked again 
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dering. 

“T suppose they 
do look like any vege- 
tables to you,” she 
said surprisedly. 
“Why, Iremember— 
Rosalind Messenger 
used to bore me to desperation making me 
look at her vegetable garden. It never oc- 
curred to me that mine could feel like that!” 

“Tt is good to see you so happy,” said 
the chief, and glanced at his watch. 

So she led him back to the veranda and 
gave him the laugh he had come for with 
her tale of the housekeeper. She had meant 
to keep Jones out of it—for no tangible rea- 
son—but at the climax his name slipped in. 

“T suppose Jones is your slightly wounded 
soldier.”’ The chief showed a tried patience 
for Joanna’s experiments—his method of en- 
joying them. “ Anything queer about him?” 

She did not want him to enjoy Jones. 
She might laugh at him herself but no 
one else should. So she diverted the con- 
versation to the making of books, a topic 
that never failed them. He had brought 
proofs of the autumn catalogue, and as 
they turned the pages together it was visi- 
ble that Sunday and recreation held for 
him nothing that could compare with Mon- 
day and the office. 

“T have given Windygoold a page to 
itself,” he explained, dwelling on the detail 
as Joanna had dwelt on her individual car- 
rots. “It isa good book. It ought to sell. 
Did you see this picture of Curtis Webb? 
He is—— My dear Miss Maynard!” he 
broke off in alarm. 
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“Oh, yes. Why didn’t I what? Oh, tell 
you.” It was almost too much trouble; 
speech had to be tugged up. ‘‘ You are so 
kind. I didn’t want to put any of the 
burden on you—make you stand up for 
me—all that. I meant to sink or swim by 
the book. If it doesn’t clean up my name, 
then fi 

His gesture indicated that his name 
could go. He was curiously passionless, 
considering how bitter he had shown him- 





self. 

“But why did you take to taxi driving 
when you might have been writing?” 

He had to drag his memory for the 
reason. 

“No—after Windygoold I couldn’t write. 
It seemed to be all gone—I thought it was 
never coming back. Then you were kind 
and I found it again.”’ 

It evidently was immaterial whether he 
wrote or not. She studied the drooping 
figure with the beginning of a smile. 

“Did I hurt your feelings this morning, 
Jonesy, hustling you off? That was your 
publisher, and your picture lay on the table 
before us. It didn’t seem just the moment 
for an introduction, did it?” 

She had not found the explanation. 
Jones picked up the kindling as if publishers 
and snubs were alike indifferent to him. 

“Oh, that didn’t matter,’’ he said, 
turning away. 

Nothing could be done for him, no 
friendliness could reach him in the abode 
of the condemned. All he asked was to 
accept his dark lot in silence and work 
his hands to the bone for her. He would 
havenolunch. That afternoon she heard 
him in the garden, toiling under a hot sun. 

“The help seems to be as tempera- 
mental as the lettuce,” she sighed, fur- 
tively watching him from behind an 
upstairs curtain. Dear, queer, long, crazy 
boy! Gifted and unhappy and undisci- 
plined, yet unutterably sweet when he 
was good; desperately in need of tender- 
ness and understanding; perfect comrade 
for uncounted hours. Jonesy! Her heart 
moved and swelled in her sidesostrangely 
that she put a frightened hand over it. 
And then on a sobbing breath the truth 
came, and her drowned eyes were looking 
on a newborn love. 
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that hour lost in which something was not 
accomplished, and anything less than per- 
fection was to her failure. Her place, within 
and without, was so exquisitely ordered 
that Joanna had once told her it looked 
lonesome. Rosalind seriously considering 
the criticism had tried to introduce a little 
careful irregularity—a cushion on the floor, 
rose petals on the gravel; but she had never 
really liked it. Seeing Joanna cut across 
the lawn she called a good-humored repri- 
mand. 

“The path doesn’t take sixty seconds 
longer !’’ 

Joanna turned to the path with blind 
docility, stepping on a bed of pansies to 
reach it. 

Rosalind sighed, then seeing her friend’s 
face she forgot the pansies. 

“What is the matter?’’ she demanded. 

The rose garden had a marble seat look- 
ing off down the valley and they dropped 
down there while Joanna got back her 
breath. 

“T must talk to someone!”’ she burst out. 
“Tt is so—preposterous. I give you my 
word the thought never crossed my mind 
until to-day. And yet—there it is!” 

A smile of understanding was growing 
behind Rosalind’s gravity. ‘Well, why 
shouldn’t it be there?’”’ she asked. “‘Why 
isn’t it a good thing?” 

Joanna’s head jerked up. “‘ You have— 
seen it?” 

“Suspected it—certainly.”’ 

“And you don’t think it is perfectly 
crazy?” 

“T certainly don’t. 
splendid.” 

Joanna’s astonishment groped for words. 

“But I came to you for common sense, 
for what the world would think. To get 
back my balance! And here you are en- 
couraging me!”’ 

Rosalind considered that, then gave a 
nod of assent. 

“Why not? I don’t consider that mar- 
riage necessarily means happiness, but I 
know there is no happiness until you have 
tried it.” 

“But I have been happy,” said Joanna 
feebly. 

“Because you believed it was coming, 
was round the next corner, perhaps. Cut 

off the possibility 


I think it would be 
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when she saw Jones standing at a frozen 
pause in the doorway. 

“Oh—mail. Just leave it inside.” 

She tossed the order obliviously with a 
dismissing gesture and sank back in ex- 
hausted relief as Jones vanished. The chief 
had not looked up in time. 

He was mercifully going on to lunch at 
the Theodore Bartons’ and so at last he 
took a reluctant leave. A few weeks before 
Joanna would have been thrilled to have 
him lingering at her gate, patently open to 
an invitation for the afternoon, but now 
her one thought was to be rid of him. Re- 
leased, she went back to the house with the 
strong step of one who means to have it out 
on the spot. 

Jones was at the cellar door, drearily 
splitting kindling. At her “Well, Curtis 
Webb!” he looked up without surprise, and 
she saw in his eyes the lost soul of their first 
meeting. 

“T meant to tell you to-day,” he said. 

“Why didn’t you tell me the day you 
saw me reading your story?” she de- 
manded. 

He was hopelessly remote. ‘‘ Reading 
my story?” he repeated without under- 
standing. 

“Windygoold, on the veranda. And I 
told you how good it was.” 



































‘Ah, heis such 
a dear, Rosa- 
lind!”’ she cried. 
“His heart is so 
big, so true. It 
would never fail 
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——— “‘And he is so 
distinguished 
looking,’’ said 
Rosalind. 


Joanna was 
surprised, then 
saw it with a 
mighty glow that 
(Concluded on 
Page 153) 
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Hours later Joanna went tumultuously 
up the hill in search of Rosalind. She 
found her just returned from a luncheon, 
too fine to enjoy life yet reluctant to 
change, inspecting a blight on her roses 
froma careful distance. Rosalind counted 
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Removing the Cause of looth Decay 


Bacteria cause tooth decay. And bacteria 
develop rapidly under the loose margins of 
the gums and between the teeth, unless 
effectively checked. 


Listerine, because it is a liquid, penetrates 
to these places. Listerine, because of its 
antiseptic properties, prevents bacterial 
development. It removes the cause of tooth 
decay. 


Therefore, a thorough Listerine mouth- 
wash should follow the regular tooth brush- 
ing. 

The tooth brush keeps the teeth clean. Lis- 
terine keeps them sound. 


The antiseptic strength of Listerine is due 
to balsamic essences and ozoniferous oils. 
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Listerine is non-poisonous—safe for use 
either diluted or undiluted. For this reason 
it is particularly serviceable for household 
use. 
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; (Concluded from Page 149) 
put her hand over Rosalind’s. ‘‘He looks 


_ jike somebody, doesn’t he! He really has 


a great gift, and it is written on him. It 
was clever of you to have seen that.” 

“And it is suitable. He will give you a 
very good position, Joanna.” 

She had to cover her eyes. “I thought 
I should have to fight for him, that others 
wouldn’t know the beauty of him,” she 
muttered. ‘“‘Oh, you make me so glad! 
I told you once that if a man fell in love 
with me there was always something the 
matter with him. You remember?” 

“Not much the matter this time,”’ was 
the complacent answer. 

“Then you don’t think it important that 
he is younger than I am?” ; 

“Younger than you are!” Rosalind was 
aghast. ‘My dear, he is not. He must be 
nearly forty.” 

Fear rose between them, pushing them 


/ apart on the bench. 


“Three years younger,” said Joanna. 
“Jones is just thirty.” 

“Jones!” 

The worst had happened. Rosalind was 
looking all the dismay that Joanna had 
foreseen. 

“But heis not Jones,”’ she said miserably. 
“We is Curtis Webb, the writer. I forgot 
that you didn’t know that.” 

No other name could make him more 
acceptable to Rosalind. | 

“‘T thought it was the chief,’”’ she said in 
outraged protest. ‘‘I supposed for once in 


| your life you were going to do the sane 


_and sensible thing. I ought to have known 


you better.” 

Joanna was crushed. 

“‘Oh—but not the chief!” 

“Why not? I lunched with him to-day 
at the Bartons’, and when I spoke of you— 
oh, I saw it, Joanna! How can you be such 
a fool?” 

Joanna had a vision of the chief politely 
eommending her inspirations with a private 


| glance at his watch. 


“But it would be so dull,” she faltered. 
“We have only the shop in common. He 


| doesn’t enjoy—oh, making mud pies.” 


i 
| 





‘He would not make a mud pie of your 
life,’ was the strong answer. “‘This rude 
queer youth—no money, no presence— 
Curtis Webb? What was that story about 
him at the Front?” 

Joanna rose, 

“Ah, well, we can’t talk about it,’”’ she 
said sorrowiully. ‘There is no stain on his 
honor—take my word for that.” 

Rosalind followed her down the hill. 

“T have only meant to help you, Joanna. 
I had to be frank.” 

“T know.” 

“You won’t do anything immediate, will 

ou?” 

“Oh, no. Why, I haven’t been asked 
to do anything at all,”’ Joanna added in 
startled candor. 

Rosalind found no comfort in that. 

“You will be.”’ She stopped, visibly 
swallowing harsh comment. ‘‘You are not 
going to let him stay on there just with you 
and Mrs. Roberts?” 

It was the moment to tell about the 
departure of the housekeeper, but Joanna 
quailed before fresh warnings. She knew 
herself that she must not stay alone in her 
house with Curtis Webb. She would go to 
town that night and bring back some dreary 





old dragon on Thursday, but it was a con- 
cession to stupid and vulgar minds and she 
did not want to talk about it. The rebel- 
lious blood of her mother stirred in her 
veins as she went on alone. 

Jones was not in sight, and Joanna, 
heavy-hearted, emotionally exhausted, was 
glad that they need not meet. She had 
plenty of time to dress and walk down to 
the six o’clock train. She left a note for 
Jones and slipped out to take the path that 
led down through the birches. And so she 
came upon him. 

He did not see her. He was on his knees 
tending a fire burning in a circle of stones 
beside the brook. A pot was already steam- 
ing over the flame, the grill was heating. 
A rug spread on the ground and a pile of 
cushions awaited his guest. Summer lay 
still and golden about the little camp. The 
boyish profile, bent over the flame, looked 
touchingly sad, but there was a patient 
sweetness about it, a devout need to serve 
that clutched at Joanna’s throat and set 
her heart to pounding in her side. 

After all what was she so unhappy about? 
Other people? Here was love, the love al- 
most too good to be hoped for, with a lover 
who took his happiness just as she did hers. 
They would hurt each other, yes; but oh, 
the good times they would have, not playing 
each other’s games for kindness’ sake, but 
both utterly content in the same pursuit! 
Rosalind was on the outside, she could not 
know. She saw things in relation to back- 
grounds, but Jones, like Joanna, moved a 
solitary individual across uncharted space. 
They needed only each other. She had 
found immortal joy, and in her mortal 
blindness she was running away from it. 

Joanna stole back to the house unseen 
and changed to country clothes. A later 
train would satisfy propriety; she meant to 
have three hours of love first. There was no 
self-consciousness, no fear in her heart when 
she went down the path again; only a 
driving desire to give Jones his share of 
their great gift. 

It was not easy. Jones was braced to 
bear sorrow well, and saw her shining ad- 
vance with a sharp intake of the breath, 
a quick averting of his unhappy eyes. She 
dropped down among his cushions and 
tried to let her message reach him without 
words. The breath of the crushed bracken 
under her rug, the murmur of the brook 
at her feet, would carry it to him better 
than speech could. 

And presently he straightened up from 
his fire, turning to her as though sum- 
moned. 

“Joanna,” he began. A deep smile an- 
swered, a look so vivid that he came im- 
petuously to stand before her. ‘‘I’m glad 
you are happy,” he jerked out. “‘I am so 
very glad.” 

“But I am not happy yet, Jonesy,’ she 
suggested. 

“You are going to be. 
see it.” 

. ““How?” she asked, keeping her eyes on 
is. 

He could not read them. One idea had 
full possession of his single-track mind. 

“In the good old way,” he said cou- 
rageously. ‘‘NowshallI put the steak on?” 

“No,” said Joanna, 

“Too early?” 

She would not say. As he spread and 
cut the bread her eyes followed him with 


Anyone could 
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smoldering purpose. She had been brought 
up on her mother’s writings, which had 
never missed a chance to claim defiantly 
for woman equal right to utter the fateful 
words. It was the simple, fine thing to do. 
Only her mother had not told how it caught 
at one’s breath. She had to plunge. 

“‘Jones,’’ she said breathlessly, ““do you 
love me?” 

His face flamed and paled, and the bread 
knife dropping on pine needles had to be 
washed off in the brook. He wiped it on 
a bit of paper before he spoke. 

“Tt need not make you unhappy, dear,” 
he said, and went on cutting bread and 
butter. 

Joanna turned limp and wondered how 
her mother would meet that. In a moment 
it would be too late; Jones was unwrapping 
the steak, an eye to his glowing coals. If 
he put it on everything would have to wait 
until after supper, when there would be so 
little time. He had adjusted the grill, was 
lifting the meat. 

With it hung from his fork he turned to 
her to ask, ““Now?”’ 

“‘ Jonesy !’’shecriedindignantly. “‘ You’re 
such a stupid idiot! You won’t see!” 

He did see then. Some old instinct not 
mentioned in her mother’s books had thrust 
her face down into a cushion, but she heard 
his start, then felt his arm about her 
shoulders. 

“But I saw you with him—I watched 
you—I had never seen you like that,’ he 
stammered, afraid to believe even with his 
cheek pressed against hers, holding her to 
him as though he had just snatched her 
back from death. 

“You saw me with Curtis Webb,’ she 
murmured. 

Later, when a fresh fire of coals had been 
made and their supper smoked before them, 
Joanna answered the insistent question. 

“Oh, yes, the chief would be suitable and 
all that; what they call a good match,’ she 
admitted. ‘‘But, dearest, he is all finished— 
there is nothing you can do about him. 
When I bought a house I didn’t want one 
that was fine and perfect and gave me no 
occupation but to sit and read! I wanted 
one that I could work over, do things to for 
years and years, have inspirations about. 
Well, that is perhaps one reason why I 
would rather have you. You need a lot of 
rebuilding, Jonesy!”’ 

He was not alarmed. 

“You will let the sun in,’’ he said in utter 
content. 


If anyone is interested to know just what 
Joanna did to her house, these before-and- 
after plans will show. Every good Amer- 
ican has met this type of house, small and 
brown, with its long sharp gables and the 
hanging wooden lace work. Someone-has 
said that the fashion came straight from the 
pages of Sir Walter Scott and expressed 
the awakening of romance. We had had the 
restrained Colonial and the white classic 
with the fluted columns; then came this 
new feeling for: knights and castles, and for 
the first time houses were painted brown 
and shaped for a delicious gloom. Gothic 
arches found expression in pointed gables 
and Gothic traceries in stone were inno- 
cently reproduced in Hamburg edgings of 
American pine. Joanna’s classification of 
it as the cozy Gothic was fairly accurate. 
The roof approximated a cross. 
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Only a sun lover will appreciate all that 
Joanna did. People who are content to 
live in porch-shaded rooms, cavernously 
dark on rainy afternoons, at the best filled 
with an ugly light from which all the 
radiance has been cut out, will assert that 
in summer the verandas are all that matter 
anyway; but in these latitudes that is 
never true. As the plan shows, in the 
original house the long dreary strip of 
parlor had its narrow end to the east; two 
equally dreary strips of flat-roofed porch 
cut off its side light and the south sun from 
the hall. The dining room had veranda 
roof over its east window and to the west 
was a thicket of evergreen concealing the 
clothes yard; its only direct light came 
from the inhospitable north. Kitchen and 
servant’s room absorbed the south side. 

Upstairs things were even worse. The 
sharp slant of the roof cut off all windows 
except those in the gable openings, and the 
stupid stairs took the breadth from the 
main bedroom. Joanna’s best inspiration 
had been the abolition of the front stairs as 
such and the removal of them to the back 
of the house, where they were merely a 
convenience, mounting between walls. The 
old front hall, downstairs, became a gallery, 
largely glass to the south and east, entered 
from an open terrace, and all that pleas- 
antness was let into what had been the 
sitting room, but was now the dining room, 
through arches, Gothic in shape to accord 
with the outside. From the gallery, and 
also directly from the terrace by broad 
glass doors, one enters the new living room. 
There is always sun there—east, south, 
west. On either side of the fireplace is a 
broad arch, the left one leading to a verita- 
ble sun corner, the right to the veranda 
added on to the original plan. The kitchen 
is now on the north, but gets the east light. 
There would have had to be a downstairs 
room for the hired man if Joanna had not 
solved that by marrying him. 

When they put up the garage it is to have 
an extra bedroom overhead—for Windy- 
goold is selling magnificently; but Mr. 
Webb will probably use that for a study, 
hiring such occasional outside labor as they 
need, for he and Joanna are both passionate 
diggers and hammerers as well as rebels 
against the problems of employment. They 
cooked their own wedding supper down by 
the brook, and carried out their camping 
experiment with brilliant success. It is 
only fair to add that Mrs. Messenger con- 
sidered it dismal. 

Upstairs gables have been cut into all the 
sunny slants of the roof; baths have been 
multiplied, and over the new veranda is 
a sleeping porch. Both the big bedrooms 
have fireplaces, and the new kitchen chim- 
ney gives a stove hole for the smaller room, 
which will be the housekeeper’s when in 
time they have to replace Mrs. Roberts. 
Closets and cupboards are tucked in every- 
where; they used to wake Joanna up in the 
night, suggesting themselves. Every room 
now has the breadth that is indispensable 
to charm, but the house is on a small scale, 
so that a day of Mrs. Haggerty leaves it 
shining from top to bottom. With the book 
a success Rosalind has relented to Jones, 
and sometimes even drags them forth to 
be met. But the joy with which they run 
home to the nest! 


(THE END) 
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latest, most fetching 
fox-trot of these 
Greenwich Village 
Fo/hes stars, is a syn- 
copated riot. Coupled 
with ‘*You.Can’t Get 
Loving Where There 
Ain’t Any Love” by 
the Loutstana Five. 

A-2857—85c 





Get the New Columbia 
Novelty Record Book- 
let. Every Columbia 
dealer has it. 
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Al Jolson | 
Sings ‘Chloe 


Author, composer 
and singer of this melo- 
dious Southern Ballad, 
this exc/useve Columbia 
artist stirs all your 
sympathy with his fond 
memories of “‘Mammy 


Chloe.”’ A-2861—85c 





Dance to “Just 
‘Like the Rose” 


This famous dance 
and ‘‘When You’re 
Alone,”’ both played by 
the Paul Biese Trio, 
exclusive Columbia 
artists, give you the 
quintessence of fox- 
trotting music. 

A-2864—85c 
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Let These Great Orchestras 


Ted Lewis’ | 
Jazz Band 


The sizzling syncopa- 
tions of these exclusive 
Columbia artists charmed | 
Greenwich Village Folltes | 
fans and fetched to their 
feet Keith’s Palace Thea- 
tre audiences for seven 
whole months this season 
on New York’s Great 
White Way. 





Art Hickman’s Orchestra 


The whole world is dancing to the records of these 
whirlwind wizards of jazz. Red hot hits form the whole 
repertoire of these exc/ustzve Columbia artists from the 
St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco. 


OTHER NEW 


Chinese One-Step—Part I. . . . Chinese Orchestra | E-4506 Rigoletto—Tutte le Feste al Tempio } 49611 
Chinese One-Step—PartIl.. . . Chinese Orchestras 85c Barrientos and Stracciari} $2.00 


Hawaiian Hours with You—Waltz Elder Eatmore’s Sermon on Throwing Stones 
Carl Seville and Jack Geddes ! oat Bert Williams Tosi 


Cinderella—Fox-trot . . . . Carl Seville and Jack Geddes Elder Eatmore’s Sermon on Generou 7) wil 
ert uliams 
My Isle of Golden Dreams—Medley Soeee rhe | A-6139 Back Home on the Farm. . . . . Golden and aes A-2859 
The Naughty Waltz—Medley Waltz Columbia Orchestra ) $1.25 Fishing and Drinking... . . . - Golden and) Hughes 85c 
is Uncle Josh in a Cafeteria. ....... Cal Stewart ) A-2854 
Spemega ioe ol Dy ena ee, co Art Hickman’s Orchestra | a pgee Uncle Josh and the Sailor . Cal Stewart’ 85c 
ose Room—Fox-trot . . . | . Art Hickman’s Orchestras 85c ks 0 et a 
. You’re a Million Miles from Nowhere When 
Apple Blossoms—Waltz . . . . Prince’s Dance Orchestra A-2874 You’re One Little Mile from Home Fred Hughes ( A-2862 
Old-Fashioned Garden—Medley One-step Once Upon a Time—from The Magic Melody 85c 
Prince’s Dance Orchestra ~ Fred Hughes 
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Ponselle Sisters 
in Barcarolle 


This appealing duet 
from Tales of Hoffmann 
is the first combined 
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Prince’s Dance Orchestra 


For fox-trots that fascinate, one-steps that win, and waltzes 
that carry you away, this exc/ustve Columbia organization holds 
all record up to date. They are dance music specialists and they 
certainly know how to set an irresistible dancing pace. 


ee All of a mother’s 
prayers and heartaches 
at parting from her 
son are in this exclusive 


A Few More Exclusive Columbia Organizations aes 
Columbia artist’s me- 





Columbia Saxophone Sextette Chicago Symphony lodious ballad, ‘‘Dear 
Louisiana Five Cincinnati Symphony Little Boy of Mine.”’ 
The Happy Six Philharmonic Orchestra 78686—$1.00 
Sherbo’s Orchestra of New York 
Sweatman’s Jazz Band French Symphony 
Columbia Orchestra Columbia Symphony 
Prince’s Band Prince’s Symphony 
French Army Band Columbia Band 

Italian Grenadiefs Band - Seacle Sings 


“Mah Lindy Lou’ 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York This beautiful 
Canadian Factory: Toronto Southern love song 


La eee : : | shows Seagle’s dra- 
; matic power in 
rich, resonant 


APRIL RECORDS negro melody. 


Seagle sings exc/u- 


New Columbia Records on Sale the 10th and 20th of Every Month 





All ThatI WantIs You.....--..:-- Henry Burr \ A-2863 Hear Dem Bells Harry C. Browne and Peerless Quartette A-2853 . . 
When the Harvest Moon Is Shining. . . Lewis James 85c Keemo Kimo Harry C. Browne and Peerless Quartette 85c sively for Columbia. 
Vocal Gems from “Buddies” ! : : 
Columbia Light Opera Company | n.6142 Pa Lanes pines : a These Goes _( A-2852 A-2875—-$ 1 .00 
Vocal Gems from “‘Irene’’ $1.25 Ss < the L a ree, (abe 
Columbia Light Opera Company \ Gc y F ma _ = : ease Bayes 
, me rpheus in Hades—Overture—Part I. Cincinnati 
Some Day Youll Know =n Agao? Orbea nde itt ace ang 
Cc d Cansbeil and Burr | A-2866 rpheus in Ha es—Overture—Part I F Cincinnati 50 
PUEAGOS sre Bees st Prge am ppe:) and, bi ' Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Eugene Ysaye 
Sweethearts... .- Gladys Rice and Charles Harrison 85c Rt Cae. ee aiaseo 
ir Wi -2 ird Calls—An Evening in Birdland . . Edward Avis | A- 
es ee aes. eae, ae ,A-2873 Bird Calls—Birdland Melodies . . - - - pee Arde Abe 
Why Did You Do It?....---+--> Jack Kaufman proses i Cat-astrophe . «m2 2.5.8 - Columbia Orchestra t A-2855 
Oh! Mother, ’m Wild. ..-.----- Jack Kaufman 85c Slim Trombone .......--.-- Columbia Orchestra} 85¢ 
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TheMasterGeation 


i“ i ‘HE priceless bronze, the Master’s painting, the triumph of science, are 
expressions of more than skillful artistry. Ideals they are, clothed with 
form — Master Creations! 


On its sixth anniversary, the Commonwealth organization presented the 
Commonwealth Four-Forty— the Master Creation of the Commonwealth 
factories. As the artist creates, the designers have created beauty—as the 
scientist works, the engineers have toiled for supreme utility. 


The Four-Forty is a car of comfort and of strength —‘“‘ The Car with the 
Foundation.” Its powerful motor has hummed over the highways that lead 
to the Seven Seas — purred to rest at a touch on its flexible controls. For 





every mile on tires, for every measure of gas and oil, it-renders a just “Built in America — 
account, surprising in its economies. Girdles the World ”’ 
See this Master Creation—or send for a Descriptive Booklet ; 31395 
Especially is the attention of distributors and dealers 
in unassigned territory directed to the Commonwealth The top illustration shows j 
Commonwealth Four-Forty 
before Rodin’s famous 
COMMON W EALTH MOTORS COMPAN Y statue of “‘The Thinker’’ at 
General Offices: CHICAGO, U. S. A. Factories: JOLIET, ILL., U.S. A. he Golden kaghe oes 


Makers also of the Thorobred— America’s Pedigreed Tractor and 
The Quayle Oil Burning Engine. Ask for Descriptive Folders. 


COMMONWEALTH. 


“The Car with the Foundation” 








were closed. It was true that the groups 


and sometimes he found her looking at him 
as though she was waiting, expecting him 
to say something. Then, whatever he said, 
it was always wrong. He knew he wasn’t 
good at talking. He was stupid. And try- 
ing to think of things made him nervous. 

On the afternoon of the seventh of July 
the nervousness quickened to downright 
irritability. The high position of the mer- 
cury must have had something to do with 
it; but undoubtedly his mother was di- 
rectly responsible. At tea that afternoon 
she had asked him, in the clear cheerful 
tone that women use for encouraging the 

‘spirits of their men, if anything had hap- 
pened yesterday. 

He was aware immediately that she had 
divined his depression, and became resent- 
ful. He could have yelled at her, ‘‘What 
ever does happen to me?”’ But he only 
replied as amiably as he could that if any- 
thing interesting had occurred he couldn’t 
yemember it; and tightened his belt and 
departed. 

_ Of course nothing had happened, he re- 
‘flected sulkily as he walked up and down 
‘the gray gleaming streets, now confront- 
_ ing the park trees, now the whitish blue of 
‘the river, now the parallels north and south 
with their spit of green. He was miserable 
and would have liked to enjoy his misery 
in comfort, but that was impossible with 
\drops of perspiration rolling slowly down 
‘the back of his neck, and the peculiar rasp 
of his tunic collar. 
| Pacing back eastward he became aware 
‘of Annie on the steps of her house. Had 
‘he remembered in time he might have 
‘taken the other side of the street, so disin- 
/elined he felt to talk to anyone. Now there 
\was nothing for it but to say good evening. 
| “Aren’t you going to stop a minute?” 
she asked him. 

And he replied, ‘‘No, not to-night.” 
| She rose and stood in front of him, lift- 
ing her face with its gentle ingratiating ex- 
pression, so at odds with the forceful cast 
of her features. 

“Have I done anything to make you 
‘mad?’ sheasked. Her eyes were full of tears. 
| That was the last straw. What right 
had any female to come crying round him 
‘with such a question? What could she 
‘have done? She spoke as though she had 
| tried to murder him. ; 
| “Nothing,” he answered hastily; ‘“‘noth- 


| ing at all.” 









| “Then what’s the matter?” 
| He answered again, “Nothing.” 
| It was true. That was the whole trouble 
apparently. He added shortly that he was 
‘in a hurry this evening. He arrived at the 
‘red-brick house in an acute state of exasper- 
ation. It was not soothed by the con- 
‘sciousness that he had spoken unkindly, 
‘and that her eyes had been entreating. 
| That was the worst! Why need she be so 
\infernally meek? A fine, upstanding girl 
ike that. She ought to have answered 
ar back sharply, with spirit. The idea 


came to him with a sting of compunction 
that perhaps Annie, too, was_ bothered 
| about something. Maybe her employers had 
been nasty. He had half a mind to go back 
and ask her about it. He was restrained 
by the conviction that anything he tried 
| to say that night would end in a quarrel. 
| The orange flush above the park trees 
\had a dirty white mist drawn across it, 
that faded presently to gray over lavender. 
| Blue shadows began to gather in the end of 
the street. A stifling twilight was shutting 
/in. He seemed to feel it like a pressure on 
| the back of his neck. He wanted to break 
through it, and get into some place out- 
| side of it where air was stirring. The night 
| watchman, too, seemed afiected. Their 

argument about the returning soldier and 
| his rights broke forth into an altercation. 
They began to shout at each other. 

In the midst of it a screen above their 
heads was pushed aside, and a cool—so 
) cool—feminine voice of one of the dwellers 
m the apartment house inquired politely, 

Nould you mind speaking a little more 
quietly? I would like to get some sleep.” 

It fell upon their excitement like a splash 
of cold water. In consternation they re- 
treated round the corner, there paused, and 
Yazed at each other. 
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POLICEMAN X 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Then Policeman X spoke from the depths 
of a bewildered soul: ‘‘Oh, damn women!” 

The night watchman gave a murmur of as- 
sent, looking curiously at Policeman X mean- 
while. Then moving closer he inquired 
confidentially, ‘‘Been havin’ trouble?” 

“Trouble?” Policeman X articulated. 

“Yes; from the way you spoke just now 
I thought maybe you ——” 

“‘Trouble!’’ Policeman X repeated scorn- 
fully. ‘‘Who hasn’t had trouble?” 

He sent a glance at his companion in the 
hope that here at last was a person as in- 
experienced as himself. 

“Well, o’ course,” the night watchman 
agreed with a self-congratulatory smile, 
‘“‘we none of us get off from that. I’ve 
been in a hole myself lately. You see there 
was ei 

Policeman X only half listened to the 
long story that rambled forth. He looked 
at the man beside him and wondered that 
people like this—bow-legged, and with no 
pretentions to feature—had romantic ad- 
ventures offered them. The idea of being 
pursued by a woman appealed to him as 
fascinating. And then another thought 
quite irrationally entered his mind: Could 
it be a man who was responsible for Annie’s 
tears? 

This notion struck him as a little less 
romantic than the other imagining. Be- 
sides, it was too unlikely. Annie wasn’t the 
sort of a girl who ran after men. She was 
nice, quiet, almost a lady. He dismissed 
the possibility. Nevertheless, he deserted 
the night watchman more promptly than 
usual to resume his patrol, sauntering first 
past Annie’s house. She wasn’t to be seen. 
She must have gone immediately. She 
might reappear, however. He passed 
rather oftener than was necessary, glanc- 
ing wistfully at the steps. And when 
Policeman Y relieved him he selected that 
block for his departure. Of course she 
wasn’t there. It was too late. With a sigh 
he loosened his tunic collar and walked on 
slowly. 

It was a black hot night; no moon, not 
even a star; only that heavy darkness that 
seemed to rest like a great weight upon the 
very roofs of the houses. The whole city 
appeared to groan under it as under a 
nightmare. The fretful murmur of the 
East Side was behind him. A sound like 
the howling of young wolves was audible 
where some gang of toughs were expressing 
their feelings about the temperature. In- 
distinct figures passed, moving languidly, 
indifferent, ambitionless as ghosts. Be- 
fore him the park developed itself. Pale, 
fantastic in the abnormal atmosphere, it 
opened out before him, and inclosed him. 
He turned to the left, following the broad 
public walk. On his right was the iron 
rail; beyond that the drive; beyond that 
cones of electric light, sheets of grass of 
a violent unnatural green, pitlike shadows, 
round forms of trees piled against the sky. 
Here and there a branch shone like trans- 
lucent emerald. The people leaving the 
park went by in a thin stream. Face after 
face, wet with perspiration, stolid, ex- 
hausted, exasperated, glimmered out into 
light and disappeared. Two girls were 
quarreling, their voices pitched to the note 
of hysteria. 

“Tt’s the heat that does it,’’ Policeman 
X murmured apologetically. 

At the foot of the hill he turned again, 
and stepping over the railing crossed the 
drive, climbed a slope of grass, and slipped 
between the bushes into a narrow solitary 
path. A tramp slept upon a bench. Poor 
devil! Policeman X was glad he did not 
have to disturb him. Farther on a youth 
and a girl with their arms round one 
another started apart at sight of the uni- 
form. After that there was only the occa- 
sional stir of some small creature among 
the leaves. The way seemed quite de- 
serted. It led over the crest of the rise. 
The lighted tops of towers soared into view 
above the trees. A red glow like a mid- 
night sunset was reflected along the western 
horizon. He dipped into a leafy tunnel, 
and for a while kept on descending through 
an increasingly heavy atmosphere, at first 
under thick overhanging branches, emerg- 
ing from these into a more open place of 
pools and rocks, singular outcroppings 
like tables, like crouching beasts, like vast 
flat ripples of water rising stonily through 
the soft earth beneath the foot; then, with 
an abrupt turn to the right, between mini- 
ature cliffs; out of that again, following a 





path that wound among tall mastlike trees 
across a plantation of dense shrubs. He 
was now in the rhododendron garden. 
Above his head was a network of fine inter- 
lacing branches, and the mass of dark 
bushes extended on every side with here 
and there a cluster of flowers showing 
dimly like a pale face. 

Pausing he took off his cap and wiped 
his drenched forehead. The air was sti- 
fling. He drew ina deep breath, hoping to 
find a stir of coolness; but there was only 
the dead odor of leaves and backwater. 
The drip of a stream somewhere in the 
darkness intensified his consciousness of 
the heat. He sighed and started forward 
again—and stopped as though he had been 
seized. 

What he heard was a hoarse sound, as 
though a cry had been suddenly checked. 
Stifled as it was there was no mistaking 
the human note. But whence? Over there 
near the electric light, wasn’t it? He took 
a step forward. The sound came again, 
and this time his astonished ears made out 
that it was not a woman’s voice, but a 
man’s. 

Heran. An instant—fifty steps brought 
him to the place. A gray cliff of stone over- 
hung shrubbery and path, making a def- 
inite pit of shadow, and on the edge of 
this, half hidden, half revealed, a formless 
something was scuffling. Policeman X 
made out the top of a head with short 
blond hair that tossed as the head jerked 
in a frantic effort to raise itself; above that 
another head, smaller, black and disheveled, 
and something white—an arm—locked 
round the neck below, bearing down upon 
it, weaponlike. The wrist of the arm was 
clutched in turn by a large hand which 
seemed to be making a superhuman effort 
to retain its hold. The cords on its back 
stood out as though they would burst the 
flesh. But it was with the other two hands, 
invisible in the shadow, that the great 
struggle seemed to be taking place. In the 
set of this dual figure, canted far over to the 
right and downward, one felt that there 
was the center of tension. Felt it all the 
more because at the moment there seemed 
to be a deadlock. A succession of sounds 
like the grunts of an animal in extreme 
terror came from the jerking head. The 
owner of it could not possibly have seen 
his rescuer, but the running steps had been 
audible. Drawing in breath with a gasp 
the unseen lips panted out: ‘Get her off! 
Get her off!” 

Recovering from his petrifaction Police- 
man X made a cautious circuit, and from 
the rear seized the smaller arms, the 
strangling one and the other, the center of 
battle, close to the wrist. 

“Let go, then,’’ he muttered to the 
speaking head, and pulled. 

The arms stuck as though with claws. 
He tugged, put forth all his strength, and 
suddenly staggered back, clasping he knew 
not what. The veritable wildcat. No, it 
was worse than that. A tempest; a bolt 
of lightning; the explosion of some inex- 
plicable natural force. Impossible to hold! 
He knew he couldn’t. The violently con- 
tracting and expanding muscles fairly 
leaped through his grasp. Then, as 
abruptly, the whole thing collapsed. The 
struggling force became a lump that slid 
by its own weight downward through his 
sustaining hands. He could no more hold 
it up than he had been able a moment ago 
to hold it down. With a superhuman effort 
he eased it back upon the grass, where it 
resolved itself into a human body, a 
woman’s. 

She lay there beneath his eyes with head 
fallen back and arms extended limply, 
gleaming through their torn sleeves. Her 
breast scarcely moved. Shelooked strangely 
small and fragile and helpless. The only 
part of her seeming to have any strength 
was her hair; and that stood back from her 
forehead like a thing of separate life, black, 
thick, with bluish lights, streaming out over 
the turf. In the midst of it her face shone 
like a piece of silver. The forehead was 
low and wide. Policeman X stared with 
wonder at the unblemished surface; at the 
brows, looking as if they had been drawn 
upon it with ink; at the long oval of the 
cheeks and the short slightly blurred line 
between the nose and mouth. Her lips, 
almost colorless, were open a little, and 
about their corners hovered the shadow of 
an expression—or perhaps it was just the » 
negation of expression, the vacant and 
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pathetic look sometimes seen in the faces of 
sleeping children. 

He was startled out of his pause by a 
voice behind him, hoarse and tremulous: 
“Look out! Her right hand!”’ 

Mechanically Policeman X looked. The 
hand lay on the turf, back up. It was still 
curled into the semblance of a fist, but the 
fingers were relaxed. He opened them 
without difficulty. 

“Have you got it?”’ the hoarse voice de- 
manded. 

Policeman X took his time. He rose with 
great deliberation from his knees, and as 
deliberately turned round. 

The speaker was standing a little dis- 
tance off, a tall, strongly made figure clothed 
like a gentleman, disheveled, though at 
second glance it was not his clothes that 
gave him this appearance, but his hair, 
which hung over his forehead in wild locks, 
and his attitude, his body hung forward, 
shoulders drawn in, arms half raised as if 
with the instinct to protect his head. 
Hither the vibrating light from the electric 
globe overhead gave a false appearance or 
his wrists actually were shaking. At sight 
of this the officer instinctively raised his 
own chin higher and squared his shoulders. 

“What did you say?”’ he inquired. 

“T said, ‘Have you got it?’” the other 
repeated fiercely. 

“What?” 

‘“What she had. It was in her right hand. 
You looked, didn’t you? Well?” 

“‘There’s nothing in her hand,’ Police- 
man X replied, surveying the person with 
an air of detached curiosity. 

The man looked stupefied. 

“But I tell you she had it! I saw it.” 

“She hasn’t anything. Look yourself if 
you want to.” 

The man darted a glance at the frail 
white heap on the ground, and involun- 
tarily retreated a step. 

“Tt’s dropped then. It’ll be there, some- 
where near her. Haven’t you a light?”’ 

Policeman X flashed his electric torch 
over the ground. The small bright circle 
traveled methodically inch by inch, rested 
now on a section of green grass, now on a 
woman’s foot in a worn black slipper, on 
dried leaves, on a hand, then on another, 
both open and empty; hovered mothlike 
across the folds of a skirt. 

“‘Shake out her dress,’”’ the voice behind 
prompted him. Its owner had advanced, 
lured on probably by a curiosity stronger 
than his apprehension. His breathing was 
audible just behind the policeman’s shoulder. 
As the light caught on a glittering some- 
thing he stooped forward with an exclama- 
tion: ‘‘There!” It was the broken neck of 
a bottle. With a grunt of disgust he let it 
fall, and groping farther picked up a small 
steely-looking object. The fragment of a 
child’s toy! 

“You see,” Policeman X remarked, 
straightening himself. 

The man continued to peer incredulously 
into the shadows. 

“But it must be there!” he muttered. 

“What was it?” 

The baffled eyes reverted to the officer’s 
face with a singular expression, a mingling 
of terror and uncertainty. 

“T—_I— it was in her hand. I saw it for 
an instant, before she was on me. She ——” 
He broke off suddenly. “‘You dare to pre- 
tend you don’t believe me?” he shouted. 
““What d’yer suppose I yelled out like that 
for? Nothing?” 

“How would I know what you’d yell out 
for?’”? Policeman X replied in a soothing 
voice. ‘“You thought you saw something 
in her hand; and from the way she jumped 
for you you thought it was—well, we'll say 
a knife. But for all you know it might have 
been her purse—or her thimble. Only there 
isn’t any here, you see. There’s nothing.” 

“D’yer think she’d attack me with her 
bare hands?” 

“T’ve heard of ’em doing it. If you'd 
been sayin’ something to her that drove her 
crazylike.” 

“‘T didn’t ask you for your ideas. I asked 
you to arrest that woman. She attacked 
me without cause, and with intent to af 

“Never mind about her,’”’ Policeman X 
interrupted. ‘‘I’ll see about her case. All 
I’m saying to you is that before the patrol 
gets here, and before she comes to and 
makes another scene, you can just walk off 
quietly; and there won’t be any mess or 
any unpleasant publicity for you.” 

(Continued on Page 160) 
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Another big repair bill. Yes, he’s the type 
of a motorist who still thinks a heat gauge is 
unnecessary on a heat motor. 

He laughs at the advice of friends. Ignores 
facts. ‘‘Guesses’’ at the thermal condition of 
his engine. 

He’s learning though. Time, Trouble and 
Repair Bills will teach any motorist that a heat 
gauge is an automobile necessity, not an accessory. 









keeps you constantly posted as to the thermal condi- 
tion of your motor. Its ever-visible red ribbon of 
fluid indicates plainly whether your engine is running 
too cool, too hot, or at its most efficient temperature. 
Unfailingly indicates motor 
trouble 15 to 20 minutes before 
you can detect it. Eliminates 
premature wear, burned bear- 
ings, scored cylinders, and other 
motor ills and expenses. Over 
two million in use, 
















Your garage or dealer carries 
BOYCE MOTO-METER or can 
get one for you. Installed in 10 
minutes. Choice of six models for 
your car’s radiator cap —$2.50 to 
$15 (in Canada $3.75 to $22.50). 
Dashboard type—$18 to $50 (in 
Canada $27 to $75). 









Special booklets on BOYCE MOTO-METER 
for pleasure cars, trucks, stationary engines, 
tractors or motor boats are yours for the asking. 


THE MOTO-METER CO., Inc. 


LONG ISLAND CITY NEW YORK 
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(Continued from Page 157) 

The man glared. Far from being reas- 
sured, he seemed completely taken aback. 
His lips made an impotent motion or two 
before he regained command of his tongue. 

“Don’t you worry about the publicity!” 
he burst out. “Publicity is just what I 
want.” 

“Oh, you want publicity, do you?” 
Policeman X exclaimed, in his turn sur- 
prised. 

He looked keenly into the face so close 
to his. The features were regular and hand- 
some—he supposed they would have been 
called that. Heavy lines underscored the 
large eyes and extended beyond their cor- 
ners. The nose was large; the mouth large, 
clearly outlined and singularly flexible. It 
was stretched now to the full extent of a 
breathless grin. 

“That’s right!” he asserted. “All the 
publicity there is. Let ’em say what they 
please. Let ’em print it on the front page!”’ 

“Oh, they can, can they?” Policeman X 
uttered. He was still at a loss, but begin- 
ning to pull himself together to deal with 
this extraordinary development. A glow of 
humor began to shine in his eyes. “And 
what is it, do you think, they’ll print? 
‘Casualty in the park. Young man of 
prominent family attacked with intent to 
kiss.’ 

The man appeared to choke. Red 
blotches appeared on the chalky pallor of 
his skin. 

“Haven’t I told you she was trying to 
do for me? Why, she would have destroyed 
me!”’ His voice shook with emotion at the 
thought. “TI tell you I’m going to take this 
thing into court! I’m going to have jus- 
tice!” 

“TI guess you’ve never been up against 
justice,” Policeman X answered gravely. 
“Tt does your character great credit, young 
man. But look-a-here, let me tell you some- 
thing. You take that story to the judge. 
You say to him that she attacked you. And 
he’ll say, ‘With what weapon?’ And you'll 
say, ‘With such and such.’ And he’ll say, 
‘Produce it.’ Well—and you can’t. Then 
he’ll call Officer X, and I’ll have to testify 
that the woman’s hands were empty, and 
that after a thorough search nothing was 
found.” 

“You'll lie!’”’ 

Policeman X regarded the maker of this 
statement with a certain fixity. 

“And then—did you ever see the judge 
smile in court? He does it behind his hand. 
And he’ll say, ‘No case. Dismissed.’ And 
then the reporters will begin. And, say, did 
you ever hear New York laugh?” 

“You lie! You lie!” the man repeated, 
thrusting his face close to that of Policeman 
X; and there overflowed from his lips a 
succession of epithets so astonishing that the 
officer on the force could only gape at him. 

The white heap on the ground stirred 
and groaned. 

“Shut your gab, and beat it quick,” 
Policeman X whispered, “or I’ll ——” 

“Go ahead, arrest me!”’ 

“Y’m not going to arrest you, if that’s 
what you want. But if you don’t shut your 
gab and clear out of here I’ll lick the living 
daylight out of you! I’ll fix you so’s your 
own mother’l] need a magnifying glass to 
recognize you! Now!” He advanced a 
step, his fists clenched, the left raised a little 
and held in front of his body. He knew that 
fighting was inadvisable under the circum- 
stances, might attract notice; but the 
knuckles of his right hand fairly itched to 
land on the point of that handsome chin. 
The thought of smashing the tip of that 
godlike nose filled him with a cool, calm, 
cheerful eagerness. For a moment it seemed 
as though that hope was to be gratified. 
The figure before him had at least the pose 
of an antagonist. But presently he realized 
that it was merely an attitude. And after 
a moment even the attitude had changed. 
The arms hung relaxed. The mouth opened, 
closed, opened again—an odd effect, as 
though it were chewing on something, pos- 


sibly the policeman’s description of official ° 


justice. 

The face turned slowly to profile; and 
as it turned its glance swept the ground in 
a furtive survey. Then without knowing 
at all how the shift had occurred Policeman 
X found himself looking at the back of a 
head and shoulders moving rapidly away 
from him between the bristling masses of 
rhododendrons. In a moment he had disap- 
peared round a turn of the path. Still the 
footsteps were audible; long, rapid. What 
if the fool should change his mind for some 
reason and come back? He strained his 
ears after the departing sounds, No, they 
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were growing fainter; 
gether. 

The woman at his feet moaned again, . | 

He knelt down beside her, looking at her | 
with a touch of fear. He was aware that 
some sort of first aid should be offered, 
Water? There was a stream at a little dig. | 
tance. He could hear it dripping. And yet 
he hesitated to leave her; not because of 
the man—Policeman X had a very healthy 
intuition that he would not return—but 
because that white figure on the ground 
seemed too improbable. You did not re 
discover such an apparition. Once turn 
your back, it would be gone; not so much 


had ceased alto. 


as a crushed blade of grass to show that it 


had ever existed. Cautiously, as though 
approaching an unknown quantity, he put 
his hands under her head. It was warm 
and heavy. 
transformed her mouth. 

“Basil!” she murmured. 

Her eyes slowly unclosed. During a 
space of thirty seconds he perceived dimly 
what the love of a woman—this woman at 
least—might be. It was there, looking up 
at him from some unguarded depth of the 
blackest eyes he had ever seen—the faith, 
the surrender, the adoration. He saw it all, 
clear as though through an open window. 
Then something like a film passed between 
him and the vision, a glaze of bewilderment. 

“Basil?” she repeated. 

Her black pupils glided to and fro as if 
in search of another presence. She tried to 
lift her head. 

“Basil!” 

The sound seemed to be driven out from 
the center of her body, a groan of terror. 
With an effort she dragged herself to a sit- 
ting posture. 

“Sh-h-h!”’ Policeman X whispered. “You 
mustn’t try to get up yet. You're not 
strong enough.” 

He tried gently to force her back, but she 
resisted, clinging to his arms, her head 
swaying from weakness, looking round at 
the black foliage, the rock, the path, the 
yellow gleam of the lamp, as though these 
things were entirely strange to her. 

““Where—where—where ——” she stam- 
mered. 

“Tt’s all right. You’re 

“Where is he?” 

“Gone.” 

He had meant to be reassuring; but the 
face turned toward him showed only a 
rapidly gathering terror. 

“Why? What for?” Her eyes, liquid, 
dilated, fastened upon him with an inten- 
sity amounting to challenge. “What have 
you done with him?” 

“I haven’t done anything with him,” 
Policeman X protested, taken aback by the 
unexpectedness of the question. “Don’t 
you remember what happened?” 

She stared, at the words rather than the 
speaker. He felt her grasp upon his arms 
loosen; after a momentary hesitation she 
took her hands—and he had a singular im- 
pression that she handled them as though 
they were instruments, separate from her 
body—and_ held them open before her, 
looking with a vague preoccupied attention 
into their empty palms; then into her lap; 
from there across the grass, along the edges 
of the rhododendron growth, to the edge of 
the path, finally coming to a pause at his 
foot. For the first time he felt that regard 
take note of him as an object. He felt 
rather than saw it travel upward from his 
boot to the buttons of his tunic and the 
official shield on his breast; and, with a 
deliberate transition, to his face, where it 
rested without fear, without—as far as he 
could judge—any expression at all. 

“Ts he dead?” 

“Good Lord, no!’’ he exclaimed, horri- 
fied by this revelation of what had been in 
her mind. ‘He was alive all right.” 

“Is he”—there was a pause; some re- 
flection of the past seemed to hover in her 
eyes, then she brought out the word— 
“hurt?” 

“Not he! Why, he wasn’t so much as 
touched. I got him off before ——” P 
liceman X delicately relinquished the sen- 
tence. ‘And then,” he resumed, ‘‘you see 
you fainted; and he went away, just 
walked off.” 

Involuntarily he glanced in the direction 
the man had taken. She turned, staring, 
as he had done, at the great shadow into 
which the path disappeared. He felt her 
limbs gather themselves. She had struggled 
to her knees, -was almost upon her feet be- 
fore he realized her intention and seized her, 
scandalized by what she was about to do. 

“He’sgone! Don’t goafterhim! It’sno 
use!” (Continued on Page 163) 


in the park.” 


It stirred. A faint smile | 
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The spirit of music 
with all its charms 


now brought out in Brunswick Records 


It is now the privilege of the House of Brunswick to bring 
to music lovers another innovation, another advancement in 
the art of phonography—one as advanced as those revolu- 
tionary ideas introduced in the Brunswick Phonograph four 


years ago. 


We bring not only world famous artists with their indi- 
vidual interpretations—not only the historic masterpieces of 
music, but in addition that third inevitable factor— direction 


of concerted selections. 


Individuality graven into them 


So we unite the talent of the mu- 
sicians with the genius of the com- 
poser. 

Thus we do away with leaderless, 
directorless recording in Brunswick 
Studios. 

Thus we bring that rare charm 
into Brunswick renditions which 
you will recognize instantly. 

This innovation applies to all en- 
semble productions, to orchestras, 
to bands, to novelties, to jazz and 
dance numbers. 

This brings personality. And inti- 
macy. There is the constant imprint 
of some guiding hand. All the factors 
of reproduction are synchronized. 

For solo renditions we have, of 
course, the self-directed inter- 

pretations of 
the foremost 
= artists whose 
r CTS fame is inter- 
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We ask you to find this out for 
yourself and pass judgment in the 
same critical way we ask you to 
judge Brunswick Phonographs. 
Hear Brunswick Records—compare 
them. Hear some favorite air or 
selection as recorded by Brunswick. 
See if you can find an equal. 


Thus we base the success of 
Brunswick Records on that only 
truestandard: Comparison. And we 
feel safe that you’ll be enthusiastic. 
Remember, Brunswick Records can 
be played on any phonograph with 
steel or fibre needle. 


The introductory list of 
Brunswick Records may now be 
had of Brunswick Dealers the na- 
tion over. Ask for a catalog today, 
hear some of the selections of the 
famous artists pictured here. 


Then we know you'll add some 
Brunswick Records to your library. 


i 
ea THE BRUNSWICK -BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Branch Houses in 
Principal Cities of United States, 
Mexico and Canada 


Canadian Distributors: 
Musical Merchandise Sales Co., 
819 Yonge St., Toronto 
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Tight Traffic 
Demands Sheldon Axle Strength 


HERE is an enormous and repeated strain under hard driving year in and year out, with 
on the driving axle of a loaded truck in freedom from adjustment and with maintenance 
trafic and when backing. ‘This strain is due to charges that are below average normal upkeep costs. 


unavoidable ruts, quick and sharp turns, sudden 
braking, variations in power, and the stress of 
sharp impacts, like hitting the curb. 


Sheldon is made by the pioneer worm gear 
axle builders of the country. You can be sure 
of Sheldon performance, and low maintenance 

Sheldon Worm Gear Axles meet and stand charges. There is a Sheldon Worm Gear Axle 
strain with long leverage and wheel rigidity— for every size and purpose from % to 5-ton 
their principle is that on which a locomotive’s truck capacity. 
axles are built to stand the strain of sharp curves 


When buying motor trucks, give the axle 
taken at high speed. 


the consideration it deserves, as it is the truck’s 





That is why trucks with Sheldon Axles stand up most important and expensive unit. 
Look for this Sheldon sae bers A 
trade-mark cast on the Our book on Sheldon Superiorities will 
eacese ascecsee eae prove valuable to you. Write for it. 


a Sheldon Axle and is your 
assurance of strength, long 


life, safety and economy SHELDON AXLE AND SPRING COMPANY, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


of upkeep. 


Manufacturers of Sheldon Axles for Motor Trucks and Sheldon Springs for Trucks and Automobiles 





xle 


FOR MOTOR TRUCKS 
BUILT ON THE LOCOMOTIVE AXLE PRINCIPLE 











(Continued from Page 160) 
“T’m not going to hurt him.” Her voice 
quavered plaintively. “T only want to 


_ explain to him.’ 


Policeman X dragged her backward. 
Grasping her by the shoulders he forced her 
down again into a sitting posture, and hung 


| over her threateningly. 


“Don’t!” he stammered. Then with a 


bitterness that astonished himself the words 


burst from his lips: ‘I tell you ‘he isn’t 


| worth it!” 


“How do you know what he’s worth?” 
she panted, feebly struggling. 

“He wanted me to arrest you.” 

She became perfectly still. He was un- 
aware that he had put forth all his strength. 
It must have been a full minute that he was 
roughly, almost violently restraining a pas- 
sive body. With a faint emotion of shame 
he released her. 


She did not collapse. She remained 


seated stiffly before him, her feet tucked 


under her. 


Against the rhododendron 


| pushes she looked like a figure of wax, white 


from head to foot. Only the dark cloud of 
her hair was merged in the darker back- 
ground, making her face appear strangely 
small, like a mask; masklike, too, in its ex- 
pression, the mouth slightly open, the eyes 
mere black holes under the forehead. 
Policeman X particularly did not like the 
expression of those eyes. He leaned nearer, 


. making his voice confidential. 


“Tell me, what was the matter? What 
did he do?” 

The black eye holes of the mask contin- 
ued to fix him. When she spoke her voice 


» sounded faint, as though it came from a 


long way off. 

“He left me.” 

“He ——” Power of speech deserted 
Policeman X. 

“He said he would see me again,” she 


went on in her remote voice, ‘‘but he was 


' lying. Why didn’t he tell me the truth?” 


There was a sound in her throat as if 
some mechanism had shut off her voice. 
Drawing in her shoulders she hugged her 
arms together across her breast and rocked 


| herself slowly as though in mortal agony. 


“Took here,’’ Policeman X protested, 
laying a somewhat uncertain hand upon her 
arm. 

She did not cease to move her body to 
and fro. “Arrest me if, you want to,” she 
muttered. 

“T’m not going to arrest you,” he re- 


| torted in a fierce undertone. 


“Tt makes no difference,’ she continued 
in the same voice, as if she had not heard. 
“Nothing that could happen! Nothing!” 
she repeated in a tone of profound lassi- 
tude; and as if she suddenly abandoned 


| herself her arms dropped, her whole body 


———— 









relaxed, and turning partly away she leaned 
against the trunk of the tree, her cheek 
pressed to the rough bark. 

Her face seen thus appeared to him as a 
profile a little bowed by the great weight of 
her hair, the eyes looking straight in front. 
Her knees were drawn up, and he noticed 
that one of her feet appearing from under 
the hem of her tattered. skirt was without 
a shoe. Was she aware of that? he won- 
dered. She appeared to be aware of noth- 
ing. She might have been alone in the 
midst of a wilderness. There was a strange 
finality about her attitude. While he looked 
her figure seemed to sink down closer to the 
ground, as though, like the tree, it was 
taking hold upon the earth itself. 

“But you can’t stay here,” he protested. 

“Why not?” : 

He looked at her helplessly, the reasons 
were so apparent. 

““Because Officer Z is on this beat. Sup- 
pose he should come along? And, even if 
he doesn’t—why, it’ll be morning some- 
time.” 

He broke off, convinced that she did not 
hear him.. She was too far away. his 
voice reached her at all it was only as a 
disturbing noise. When she spoke it was 
from the midst of her own great preoccupa- 


on. 

“Tf you'll leave me I’ll go away myself 
presently.” 

“Where?” 

“Somewhere. There are lots of places.” 

He saw her eyes shine as they moved, 
and perceived that now she was in fact 
looking at something. Her glance had 
fixed itself on a high point of rock showing 
darkly in a gap of the trees against the 
starlit sky. He recognized it. It was one 
of the iwe between which the rustic 
bridge was swung. if imagination he took 
the plunge down from the top to the paY& 
ment twenty feet below. To be sure, that 
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was a place! And then there were the lakes, 
not far away, and quite deep enough. 

The perspiration was rolling into his 
eyes, and there was a tremulousness in 
his joints as though he were bearing up 
against an overwhelming weight. 

“Listen to me,” he began, “‘you mustn’t 
talk like that. I want to be your friend. 
I’m here to help you. If you'll tell me 
where you live zy 

The black pall of hair made a negative 
movement. 

Policeman X planted himself more 
firmly on the sod in front of her. 

“T’m going to take you home.” 

She raised her head suddenly, looking at 
him with a smile, almost a laugh, for it 
uncovered all her teeth. 

“Home!” she echoed. The bitterness of 
the accent was indescribable. 

“‘Well, you have a home, haven’t you?” 

“T have a place where I exist.” ; 

“Boarding house?”’ 

Again the negative movement. 

“Some place where you’re employed?”’ 

She stared at him with a dulled gaze. 
Then she nodded. After a moment’s silence 
she added, ‘‘ Housemaid.”’ 

He inspected her sharply. Her dress was 
cheap enough, anyone could see that; and 
her shoes. He judged the one she still wore. 
The stocking on the uncovered foot was 
cotton. 

“Well, the family is away, I suppose?’”’ 
As she made a slight motion of assent he 
continued: ‘‘Then it’s easy.. You’ve been 
knocked down by an automobile—that’ll 
account for your torn clothes—knocked 
senseless; didn’t come to for half an hour; 
couldn’t walk for another. That explains 
the time. The other servants won’t have a 
word to say; not if I tell ’em.” 

“T don’t care what they say! It isn’t 
that. I can’t go back there.” 

The sudden passion of the tone, the reck- 
less look—startled him broad awake to a 
possibility he had not thought of. A sensa- 
tion like a cold breath seemed to pass 
through the midst of his body. 

“You mean he has got you into trouble?” 

They were opposite each other, not two 
feet apart, sitting, their eyes fixed on one 
another’s faces as though they were playing 
some game, a game of questions and an- 
swers. For a moment there was no sound. 
Her mouth seemed to be the sport of some 
savage emotion. He saw the cords of her 
throat contract, and wondered if she was 
going to scream. 

“Trouble?” she said, and began to shake 
with laughter. ‘“‘Trouble?’”” She seemed 
to apostrophize the word in terrible amuse- 
ment. ‘‘What does this look like, tell me?”’ 
Leaning forward she seized his arm, bring- 
ing her face close to his. .‘‘Did you ever 
love anyone?” she asked. 

He could not speak; could only look at 
her. Her hair falling forward over her 
shoulders brushed his hands. He could 
hear the rapid take of her breath. Her 
eyes—large, black, staring between wide- 
spread lashes—seemed to burn with veri- 
table heat. There was something alarming, 
something fairly intimidating in the in- 
tensity of that gaze. 

“Tf he had left me anything,” she con- 
tinued. “If there was ever to be anyone 
who would need me Do you under- 
stand?’’ Sheshook his arm fiercely. ‘‘ Any- 
one who would have to depend on me, do 
you think I would call that creature 
‘trouble’? I tell youl would be glad. But 
he left me nothing. That’s the trouble. 
Nothing; not even the truth! I can’t go 
back there and face it—the empty days, the 
memories. Oh, you don’t know!” 

She was trembling, and he noted the 
restless motion of her head. He possessed 
himself of her hand, holding it firmly but 
a little cautiously, in the fashion that he 
might have held a sharp instrument. 

“Tell me,” he suggested encouragingly. 

Again she shook her head. ‘“‘It’s no use!”’ 

“This fellow,’ Policeman X persisted— 
“was he someone that you knew well?” 

The question, the first voluntary allusion 
to the person responsible for her despair, 
had the singular effect of quieting her. The 
hand in his relaxed a little. 

“T thought so,” she whispered. 

“Did he promise you anything?”’ 

“Marriage. I had his ring.’’ She looked 
down at her bare hands, then up into his 
face, and added, with an almost childlike 
simplicity, “I don’t suppose you believe 
that?” 

“Tt’s not so hard to believe,’”’ Policeman 
X answered thoughtfully. ‘‘It’s easier to 
believe than the other.” 

(Continued on Page 167) 
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OFFICIAL RULES 


CARD 
GAMES 


HOYLE UP-TO-DATE 


ISSUED YEARLY 





OW many games can you play with a 
H deck of cards? There are about three 

hundred. ‘‘The Official Rules of Card 
Games” will teach you any or all of them. 
This 250 page book also explains the many 
little fine points of play which mark the 
difference between the amateur and the skilled 
player. Send 20 cents today for your copy. 


CARDS 


PLAYING 


/*\ are the perfect cards for any game. Their easy slip pre- 
| vents misdeals. Their big indexes are easy on the eyes. 
Their superior quality-makes them last longer. Sold by dealers 
everywhere at the lowest price for which high-grade cards can 
be produced. 


Congress Playing Cards are de luxe cards for formal card parties, prizes, 
gifts and all social play. Gold edges. Full color art backs. Telescope case. 


Revelation Fortune Telling Cards 


As superior to ordinary fortune telling cards as Bicycles and Congress 
are to other playing cards. Also for playing “The Mystic Game 357”. 
One color back, tuck case, 50c; colored back, gold edges, telescope case, 
70c. From your dealer or postpaid. 





‘‘Auction at a Glance”’ 


A copy free with every rule book. - 
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: t i ae The U. S. Playing 

Send 20cin stamps today and you will receive .--~ ee era tbe paerae 

“The Official Rule Book’’ and ‘‘Auction at . sa ae Sirs mane 

. - ease se stpalc e y 

a Glance”’ by return mail. _-* “Official Rules of Card Games" and 
oa “Auction at a Glance.” 
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I enclose 20 cents. 
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firm issued ten years ago, 


you print this year may look © 
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iy) HEN you come across 


a copy of a booklet that your 


does it look quaint to you? 
Stop and think. The catalog 


quaint in ten years—but it 
need not look cheap or ugly. 


e got out ' 


some funny looki rinti 
in ne days” "g Se ae 


THe title pages of books printed in 
the eighteenth century and earlier 
may look quaint, but they are also 
mighty good. The type, the rubrics, 
the composition, the printing, are done 
with taste and loving care. 


So with your catalogs and booklets. 
Art has no periods. Printing can always 
be done well. 


If your printing of one or twodecades 
ago looks quaint, remember that the 
engraving and printing of half-tones 
was new then and paper surfaces were 
not standardized to this sort of work. 
Also, not nearly so many business men 
had awakened to the cash advantage of 
Better Printing. 


S. D. Warren Company has tried to 
do much more than produce the Better 
Paper which Better Printing should 
have. In addition to producing a dozen 
standard named grades of printing 
paper, one for every established book 


S.D. WARREN COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 





better 
paper 

better 

printing 


a 


paper printing need, Warren advertise- 
ments have urged the use of Better 
Printing, and a steady service of Sug- 
gestion Books, Specimen Books, Paper 
Buyers Guides, Service Libraries and 
Brochures have been supplied by 
Warten to printers, buyers of printing, 
to engravers and their salesmen. 


To-day books issued by Warren that 
are inclusive of the best in commercial 
art, engraving, ink-makingand printing, 
are to be seen in the shops of master 
printers, in the offices of paper mer- 
chants, in the public libraries of the larger 
cities, in advertising clubs, and in all 
libraries of clubs and societies interested 
in Better Paper and Better Printing. 


Our earlier books may look quaint to- 
day, even as yours. Our latest books 
may look quaint in later years, even as 
yours. But always they are examples 
of good printing, as yours, too, may be, 
if you will work hand in hand with a 
good printer. 


ari 


The Warren Standard 
Printing Papers are 


Warren’s Cameo 
Dull coated for artistic half-tone printing 


Warren’s Lustro 
The highest refinement of surface in glossy-coated 
paper 


Warren’s Warrentown Coated 
Book 
Glossy surface for fine half-tone and process color work 


Warren’s Cumberland Coated 
Book ; 
A recognized standard glossy-coated paper 


Warren’s Silkote 
Semi-dull surface, noted for practical 
printing qualities 


Warren’s Printone 
Semi-coated. Better than super, cheaper 
. than coated 


Warren’s Library Text 
English finish for medium screen half-tones 


Warren’s Olde Style 


- A watermarked antique finish for type and line 
illustration 


Warren’s Cumberland Super Book 
Super-calendered paper of standard, uniform quality 


Warren’s Cumberland Machine 
Book 
A dependable, hand-sorted, English finish paper 


Warren’s Artogravure 
Developed especially for offset printing 


Warren’s India 
For thin editions 
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— but the roof didn't burn 


es 7 AN F only the walls had been as faithful as 

ENS the roof! But no—the roof was Johns- 
Manville Asbestos that smothered the fire 
—actually fell on it, blanketed it, literally 
choked it to death! 


And so not only the neighborhood was 
saved, but even the property next door. 


The walls were wood — not brick or terra 
cotta like most modern buildings, or even 
like the modest house adjoining. 


But despite this, Asbestos Roofing here 
went one step beyond the greatest claim 
ever made for it. Here in this and hundreds 
of other instances, Asbestos Roofing not 
only protected from communicated fire— 
but smothered its own fire as well. Not 
satisfied with policing the building-top for 
years against the weather —it suddenly 
turned fireman and put out the blaze be- 
neath it. And there it hangs, mute, prac- 
tically intact, a silent testimonial for fire 
safety. 


Surely new safety standards await our 
communities with the growing prevalence 
of this staunch roofing. 


Surely there is something that transcends 
the commercial in preaching Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Roofing from photographs like 
this one—for a text. 
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(Continued from Page 163) 

What?” 

“That you’re a housemaid.” 

He had her attention at last, startled, 
diverted for the moment from her misery. 

‘“What do you mean? Why shouldn’t I 
be?” She seemed to make a rapid covert 
test of her authenticity. He saw her take 
a fold of her dress between thumb and 
finger. She was unable to restrain a glance 
at her hands. ‘Perhaps you think a house- 
maid doesn’t look like other women.” 

“T’ll tell you what I think—I think you 
might have told me the truth.” 

“T have.” 

“Do you expect me to believe for a min- 
ute that that fellow is the sort who would 
get engaged to a housemaid? Give a house- 
maid a ring? Him?” 

Drawing into herself as if against a blow 
she whispered: “‘It was his ring!” 

“T don’t say it wasn’t. I don’t doubt he 
gave it to you—a girl like you—even if he 
did think you were his inferior, a shop-girl 
or a—a’’—he gave a cunning glance at her 
fingers—‘“‘a manicure. But a housemaid!”’ 

“T am—now.” 

“Oh!” Policeman X ejaculated, out- 
wardly sarcastic, but with inward elation. 
“And what were you?” 

Her head was down, but he could still 
see the gleam of the eyeball beneath the 
brow, and could hear the words sullenly 
pronounced: ‘‘Midnight Follies.” 

“Oh!” His astonishment this time was 
sincere. “I see!’’ He saw indeed. Asif in 
a broad illumination he saw the stage of the 
old Victory Theater as he had beheld it from 
the gallery a month ago, with the figures of 
women drifting across it, following the beat 
of the music as fish follow the current of 
water. He looked at the figure on the grass 
in front of him, cast up out of the stream of 
sound and color into this solitude! A stage 
woman! A chorus girl! That explained a 
good deal; above all, the exotic beauty in 
conjunction with unmistakable signs of 
poverty. . It explained more than the woman 
herself. The second revelation flashed upon 
him almost simultaneously: “‘And he’s an 
actor!”’ The aspect of the man in the park, 
everything about it that had been puzzling, 
suddenly became clear. In the ingenuous 
mind of Policeman X this discovery of the 
fellow’s profession accounted not only for 
his face but for his whole contemptible be- 
havior. The scorn in his voice was the 
scorn of the laboring class for the decora- 
tive. 

The girl’s reply instantly sounded the 
defensive. ‘‘He’s an actor, a very brilliant 
one; a singer too.” 

Policeman X clenched his hands. In 
fancy they closed upon the brilliant one’s 
neck. ‘‘Where’d you meet him?” he de- 
manded. ‘ 

“There, at the theater. I was looking 
for a job.”’ She seemed to have come to a 
full stop. 

“Did you have to do that?” he inquired 
resentfully. ‘‘Couldn’t your people—your 
mother ——”’ 

“My mother didn’t care. She never 
loved me. Oh, there’s no use looking at me 
like that! I’ve always known it! Even 
when I wasa child. And I had no brothers 
or sisters; no one. There was nothing you 
could call a home. And—and I wanted 
something. I suppose I thought I was 
going to be a great actress. I could sing a 
little, and dance.”” She paused, seeming to 
consider her accomplishments disdainfully; 
but he saw that she was going on, and 
waited. ‘‘Well, the Victory was the third 
place I tried. He was there. I was waiting, 
and he came out of the manager’s office. 
I remember he stood over by the window, 
and kept looking at me while I was talking 
to the assistants. They told me to come 
back, and as I went out I saw him speaking 
with one of them. When I went again the 
next week they gave me something in a 
dance they were putting on with the sum- 
mer show. It was he who got the chance 
forme. He told me afterward.” 

‘“And he would too,’”’ Policeman X re- 
flected contemptuously. 

“The queer thing,” she continued, “‘is 
that I wasn’t very grateful. Men had al- 
ways done nice things for me, tried to 
please me, and I took it for granted. I’d 
never been interested in anyone. Even 
when he began to take me to lunch the 
only thing that- came into my head was 
that he might fall in love with me. I never 
dreamed that I—I don’t.know how it hap- 
pened. It’s strange, isn’t it, the way you 
can go on seeing someone for weeks, every 
day, and they’re like everyone else, and 
then something—nothing—a look, a word, 
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just a tone of voice I remember he 
was laughing, not looking at me, not think- 
ing of me, even! All at once I couldn’t 
hear anyone but him. I couldn’t see any- 
one else. I was conscious of every motion 
he made, even when my back was turned 
and I was talking to other people; when I 
was on the stage; going home that night 
every man I passed seemed to have his 
face. It was—a sort of madness. It was 
wonderful.” 

She had grown very quiet, as though in 
speaking of these things, recalling them out 
of the past, she had destroyed the present. 
Her eyes had a dreamy, half-intoxicated 
expression. 

“‘T didn’t realize fully what had hap- 
pened to me—or I didn’t want to until 





he —— You see he’d been making love to 


me in a way from the first; never saying 
so, except by the way he looked; and 
hinting; telling me that I had no heart, 
that I was mercenary, amusing myself with 


a poor player of no standing; and if I had' 


any idea of my own power —— y 
power! It was his! And then, the night 
I wouldn’t get into the taxi with him, he 
told me. I wasso happy! He did love me 
then. It was true. He gave me the ring. 
We were together every free moment. We 
used to ride along the bridle path, and up 
there round the reservoir when the trees 
were coming into leaf; in May, that was. 
He looked so splendid on horseback, like a 
king. I would have done anything in the 
world for him.” She sobbed suddenly, 
throwing back her head, closing her eyes, 
but two tears forced themselves slowly 
between the lids. Her voice was so choked 
that the listener could scarcely make out 
the words. “I don’t know what I did!” 

“What you—how do you mean?” 

“To make him angry. I must have done 
something. Or he may have thought—or 
someone told him a lie. It couldn’t have 
been for no reason, could it?” 

Policeman X, conscious of a huskiness in 
his throat, muttered: ‘‘What did he say?” 

“Nothing. That was the worst. It was 
as though a mist had come up between us, 
like losing someone in the fog. He didn’t 
have much time, couldn’t make as many 
appointments; I couldn’t find him always 
if I wanted him, and once or twice when 
I tried there was that woman.” 

“What woman?’’ 

“Oh, awful, ugly, hard!” 

“Rich?” 

“How do you know?” 

‘‘Well, when a man lets a woman stick 
round it stands to reason she has some- 
thing, and money ——”’ 

“T don’t believe it! That’s what they 
said.” 

“ec Who?” 

“The girls. They said that he —— It 
was impossible! I knew that it ought to be 
stopped, and of course he was the one to 
say. One night when I knew he was in his 
dressing room—his dresser was out for a 
few minutes—I went in and told him. He 
was sitting at the dressing table making up. 
I stood behind him; my reflection was 
beside his, and all the while I was talking 
he went on—never looking at me—looking 
at his own face in the mirror, getting on 
the rouge, the black on his lashes; and 
when I stopped he went on with his pencil, 
drawing his eyebrows out a little longer— 
you know that takes a steady hand—and 
while he was doing that he said in a per- 
fectly quiet, ordinary voice: ‘Be careful to 
shut the door when you go out.’ 

“T couldn’t say anything. I did just 
that; shut the door very carefully. I felt 
queer and light when I got outside; but I 
went and changed, and came on for the 
dance, danced across the stage behind him, 
and three steps with him. He put his arm 
on my waist and turned me round, looking 
over my shoulder all the time as though I 
wasn’t there. 

“T left the theater without trying to 
speak to him again. I couldn’t; I was too 
stunned. All night long the scene in the 
dressing room kept going through my 
head; only instead of ending as it had 
actually, in my imagination I answered 
him. We had a dreadful quarrel. Some- 
times I killed him, sometimes I forgave 
him. The last was that I forgave him. It 
was so real to me—the reconciliation—that 
by eleven o’clock in the morning—the hour 
we always used to telephone—I called 
him up. 

“His servant answered; said he had gone 
out. At the theater that afternoon they 


told me that: he wouldn’t be in for the 
matinée, and there was another girl re- 
hearsing for my dance. That didn’t matter, 
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being dropped. I scarcely thought of it at 
the time. I wrote to him.” 

She was silent again for a moment, star- 
ing. “‘I wrote, and wrote. I begged him to 
tell me what was the matter. What had I 
done? If he would just explain. Why this 
horrible mystery? That wasn’t much to 
ask. Why, why couldn’t he answer me?” 
she broke out suddenly in a sharpened tone. 

Policeman X realized that that question 
was directed fiercely, personally, at him. 
He had a sickly consciousness that in some 
remote corner of. his mind an answer 
lurked — somewhere in his memory the 
voice of a man at Leffert’s: ‘‘ Believe me, 
kid, there’s only one way to say fare-ye- 
well to a skirt, and that is vanish!”’ 

He moistened his lips. ‘“‘ Maybe he never 
got the letters.” 

““Yes,”’ she answered in a lower tone, “I 
thought of that. But’’—he heard her get 
her breath with difficulty—‘“‘it was that 
that made me go to his apartment. 

‘His servant said that Basil wasn’t in. 
He took the letter I handed him, looked at 
my writing, gave it back again and said: 
‘There’s no use sending any more of these, 
miss.’ I asked: ‘Have you kept them from 
him?’. And he said ‘No,’ and seemed very 
much surprised. I think that was how I 
was able to get past him into the room. I 
went through the whole place. It was 
quite empty. Only on the floor I found my 
last letter, open, and torn across. 

‘Somehow then I began to wake up. I 
took off the ring and put it on Basil’s dress- 
ing table. Then I gave all the money I had 
with me to the man, and said: ‘Tell me, 
where is he?’ He swore that he didn’t 
know. I think he did; but he had one of 
those blind faces that have no expression. 
He kept near me and a little behind me all 
the time, and as I was leaving he came 
close up and said: ‘You take my advice, 
and don’t try anything. He’s an ugly 
customer. And, anyhow, he’s going to 
marry her.’ And then he gave me a little 
shove forward into the hall, and shut the 
door..after me. very quickly. Then ——’” 

The voice paused, but it was evident that 
the events of that story were still continu- 
ing in the speaker’s mind. Her face had 
taken on a drawn, equivocal expression. It 
aged with the passing seconds. 

“Then I got it.” 

Policeman X was dumb. He was con- 
scious of a great horror of hearing and an 
impersonal and feverish curiosity that de- 
manded to hear, that kept him sticking 
there, speechless, with all the question in 
his eyes. 

“T didn’t plan,” she continued. ‘‘That 
was accidental. I happened to see it some- 
where, and took it up. I wasn’t hunting 
for anything—of that sort. I wasn’t think- 
ing at all. All I wanted was to see him. 
But perhaps when I took it I meant, with- 
out realizing. Perhaps, if I hadn’t found 
it, I would have found something else. I 
don’t know. I put it in my bag, and after 
a while —— There’s a narrow doorway 
next the stage entrance of the Victory. I 
stood there, way back. At eleven he came 
out with her. I walked out into the crowd, 
and got up close to the car without being 
noticed, and heard him give the street and 
number. It was an address on Central Park 
West. I took the surface car up there and 
got off in front of the house. So many peo- 
ple were sitting out on the steps that no 
one noticed me waiting. I was dressed like 


- all the rest of them, and my hat was pulled 


down over my face. 

‘“At quarter of one he came out again, 
alone. I saw him stop at the foot of the 
steps, and then I noticed that his car had 
not come back yet. He went forward to the 
edge of the sidewalk and stood there look- 
ing up and down. I went over to him and 
spoke to him. He started a little, and 
glanced round at me. Just one look! And 
then he began to walk away very fast, across 
the street. I ran after him. I think I called 
his name. We were just opposite the park 
entrance. He hesitated a moment; and 
then the first thing I knew we were crossing 
the bridge over the lake, he a few steps in 
front of me, but never looking back, walk- 
ing with his head down. Wewent up the hill 
and along a path among the rhododendrons. 
Then we were under trees, and it was dark, 
and I kept running. I was so afraid I 
should lose him before I could make him 
speak to me. I managed finally to get 
hold of his arm. I don’t know what I said; 
but he did stop and turn round, and then 
he took hold of my hands. His face looked 
queer, as though he was afraid of something. 
But he began speaking very quietly. He 
asked me if I were crazy; what I meant by 
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following him about like this?» Wouldn’t 
I allow him any independent action? And 
when I asked him why he hadn’t answered 
my letters he said I had made him angry 
tale-bearing; there would be no happiness 
for us together if I didn’t trust him. Oh, 
they were the words I had been longing to 
hear! And yet, now they didn’t sound 
real. He wasn’t himself, and his eyes 
looked like stones. But he smiled; and 
then he kissed me and said I must be a 
good girl and go home; that he would put 
me on a car. And he began to lead me 
along. It was like a dream. 

“TI asked him when I should see him 
again, and he said he would meet me in the 
Astor, on Tuesday, at two o’clock, and said 
just where. But I knew all the time that 
he just wanted to be rid of me, and that 
after he put me on the car I should never 
see him again. I stopped and began to 
laugh and said: ‘When are you going to 
be married?’ 

“That look! That dreadful look! I 
knew then that he hated me; that I’d 
never have him again; and I—I ——” 

She turned sharply aside, hiding her face 
with her free arm. He saw her shoulders 
lift under the cloak of her hair, but there 
was no other motion. Only the hand he 
was holding closed upon his with a strength 
that made him conscious of actual pain. 

He placed his left hand over it, inclosing 
the desperate fingers that seemed to be 
trying to wring blood from his, between 
two broad gentle palms. 

“There!’”? he murmured; and presently 
in an unshaken undertone: ‘‘You didn’t 
mean it.” 

“T did,” she answered in the high voice 
of despair. “‘I knew. I wanted to see him 
dead at my feet.” 

“Well, then, you didn’t succeed,”’ Police- 
man X replied soothingly. ‘‘In a thing like 
that you want to stand a little farther off.” 
He caught himself up sharply. “And let 
me tell you,” he continued with a sudden 
accession of sternness, ‘‘it won’t do you any 
good.to go dwelling. on what you have or 
haven’t done.” 

“T’m.not. trying to make out a case for 
myself. I know I’m a criminal.” 

“A what?” 

She let fall her arm. The expression on 
the face of Policeman X was so blankly 
glassy with surprise that she faltered. 

“There’s nothing criminal in what you’ve 
said,” he declared coldly. “‘And if there 
was, where’s the evidence of the fact? The 
thing? I never saw such people!”’ he con- 
tinued irritably. ‘He kept going on about 
something that must be here; made /me 
get out my flash and go over every inch 
of ground, shake out your dress; couldn’t 
find as much as a pin.” 

She sat up straight. 

““Then you have it.” 

Policeman X fairly sputtered. 

“Tt! Look here, you don’t know what 
you’re saying! If I had evidence in my 
possession that you had attempted a 
criminal act it would be my duty to testify 
against you accordingly. Ill tell you 
what’s the matter with you, my girl,’ he 
continued ‘with the high impartial air of 
justice, “‘you’ve got the devil of a temper. 
You’ve had a case on a fellow that isn’t 
worth a lead cent, and you’re crazy in the 
head. Sometime, maybe twenty-four hours 
from now, you'll wake up in your own room 
at home and wonder what it was all about.” 

She continued looking steadily at him 
with eyes that grew larger, brighter, spar- 
kled and suddenly overflowed. Her words 
seemed curiously irrelevant. 

“T think you are the best human being I 
have ever known.” 

He snarled at her: ‘‘A-a-arr, I haven’t 
done anything, except You can’t 
stay here all night. I’ve got to take you 
home. You’ve lost your shoe,” he con- 
tinued accusingly. 

She looked down at the uncovered foot. 
“T—don’t know!” she faltered. 

“Tt’s round here somewhere,”’ Policeman 
X muttered, beginning to grope among the 
rhododendrons. His heart was leaping up 
and down inside him like a dancer. 

“All right; here it is.’’ 

He knelt down in front of her and put 
the trodden slipper upon the foot she ex- 
tended. She had the meek, docile air of a 
child who is being put to rights after a fall. 

“My hat,’’ she murmured. 

‘Hat?’ he repeated, dully amazed that 
such an unnecessary and frivolous object 
should concern her at this crisis. 

‘To hide my face.’’ She pointed. ‘‘We 
came that way.” 

“Oh.” (Continued on Page 170) 
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In Farm Tractors 





Hyatt Roller Bearings 


have all the advantages found in other types 
of radial bearings, and an additional feature 
—the Hyatt hollow roller—designed and 
built after many experiments to determine 
the most efficient type of roller. 


Hyatt Roller Bearings carry the load auto- 
matically keeping themselves in line, dis- 
tributing and cushioning the loads and shocks 
and constantly maintaining proper lubrication 
over the entire bearing surface. The result 
is carefree service and permanent satisfaction. 























































Greater 


Production 


How Hyatt Roller 
Bearings Help 


fNREATER production is our most 
important need today. Factories 


/and farms must turn out their products 
| in larger quantities to replace the wastage 


of war-and meet the increasing needs of 
our hundred million people. 


| Hyatt Roller Bearings are doing their 
share in speeding up production by mak- 
‘ing machinery of all kinds more durable 


and by eliminating the dragging friction 


that eats up so much costly power. 


By making farm tractors practical Hyatt 
Roller Bearings have made possible the 
utilization of many hundred thousand 
acres of productive land heretofore un- 
tilled and barren. 


|The constant stream of manufactured 
| products for which the industries of the 
| United States are famous is dependent 
“upon the capable service of Hyatt Roller 


Bearings in steel mill equipment,machine 
tools and textile machinery. 


Increased production cannot be success- 
fully achieved without better, quicker 


_transportation—Hyatt Roller Bearings 


have made motor trucks more depend- 


able, enabling them to carry their loads 


swiftly and surely. 


S standard equipment in farm and 
factory machinery, in automobiles 

and motor trucks, Hyatt Roller Bearings 
are ably aiding in the increase of produc- 
tion—our country’s most pressing need. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Tractor Division: Motor Division: Industrial Division: 
CHICAGO DETROIT NEW YORK 
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As Easy-Riding as 
Pneumatic Tires 


Dayton Airless Tires are easy riding. That they 
protect the car from jolts and jars of rough roads 
has been demonstrated by scientific tests and by 
performance in all sorts of service. They ride 
smoothly, evenly and comfortably. 






As Puncture-Proof as 
Solid Tires 


With this superb quality of riding comfort, Dayton Air- 
less Tires are also, puncture-proof, blow-out-proof and 
trouble-proof. They are used on the rough cobblestones of 
cities, the frozen roads of the country, in winter and sum- 
mer, on passenger cars and delivery cars. They wear. 
8,000 miles is guaranteed. Records of users show that 15,000, 
20,000 and 30,000 miles are not uncommon. 


Real Economy 


You can eliminate tire trouble. You can secure uniform 
riding comfort. You can save tire money by using Dayton 
Airless Tires. No spare casing and no spare tubes are 
needed. No repair outfit and no pump. If you want to ex- 
perience the satisfaction that comes with dependable tires 
write for booklet and price list. 


Splendid Opportunity for 
Business Men 


We have an exceptional offer to make to business men in 
territories where we have no representative. Write or wire. 


The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 194 Dayton, Ohio 





MAIL THIS COUPON FOR MORE INFORMATION 
The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio, Dept. 194 
Send me booklet, price list and information as checked below: 
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_County — 228 
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(Continued from Page 167) 

He rose and, searching back in the direc- 
tion indicated, picked up a limp black mass 
of straw. 

Returning he saw her sitting on the bank, 
her torso erect, arms raised, rapidly wind- 
ing the mass of her dark hair round her 
head. Those lifted arms with their circling 
gestures, the head thrown back showing 
the length and fullness of the throat, the 
strange whiteness of her against the jet- 
black night—sent old stories reviving in 
his head of beguiling goddesses. She 
reached and, taking the hat from him, put 
it on, pulling it down upon her forehead. 
The goddess disappeared under its brim. 
There remained only a young girl crouched 
on the ground. 

He held out his hands to her. ‘‘Come 
along.” 

“é But I oes une. 

“Don’t tell me you can’t face it,”’ Police- 
man X said sternly. “Everyone has to.” 

“What do you mean?” 

‘‘Everyone has to get up every morning 
and face nothing.” 

A scornful murmur made itself audible: 
“Then why do they go on living?” 

“Because now and then something hap- 
pens that makes everything seem different; 
like to-night, for me—finding you. I’d do 
anything in the world to help you. Come 
on now.” 

Feeling her yield he drew her to her feet. 
She was taller than he had expected, and 
quicker. Without his knowing how it hap- 
pened her hands had freed themselves, and 
instead of holding he was being held by 
fingers on his sleeve. Once more he was 
aware of her nearness like the approach of 
danger, alarming and attractive. 

“Will you tell me something?”’ 

““What’s that?’ he asked. 

“Tf you weren’t a police officer; if you 
were just an ordinary man, and had found 
a—a weapon, what would you do with it?”’ 

“Tf I wasn’t an officer of the law?” 
Policeman X repeated slowly, a little 
doubtful of her meaning. 

“Yes; if you were a private citizen who 
hadn’t taken an oath to the city, you 
understand, and had found that—would 
you hold it over me?” 

“What do you think lam?” hedemanded 
indignantly. ‘‘Yellow?” 

“Then would you destroy it? Would 
you take it, and—throw it into the river?” 

“The river?” 

“Yes; and it will be carried out to sea, 
and no one will ever be hurt by it or re- 
minded of it again.” 

““Yes—I would,’’ Policeman X answered 
slowly; and added cunningly: “If I had it.” 

“Promise?” 

“oc Sure.’’ ‘ 

He felt her arm press trembling against 
his. The voice under the hat brim mur- 
mured: “‘No one has ever been so good.” 

Then Policeman X was aware that he 
was walking, and that her arm was still 
knit within his; that he had asked her 
“Which side?” andshehad replied ‘‘ East.’ 
And they had threaded among bushes and 
pools, and descended under interlacing 
branches, coming out presently upon open 
lawns strewn with papers, with here and 
there the figure of a man prone on the 
grass in a grotesque attitude as though he 
had been struck down. 

Feeling her shrink he murmured reas- 
suringly: ‘It’s all right. They’re asleep.’ 

He felt quite indifferent now to whoever 
might see him. They seemed to have ex- 
changed moods, she absorbing his timidity. 
She hung back as they mounted the hill, 
and below the opening in the wall where 
paths and drive converge she stopped 
abruptly, pulling him into the shadow of a 
tree. For in the middle of the entrance, 
and looking down the main drive, stood an 
alert figure in a cap with a gleaming speck 
of metal on its breast. While they watched 
it this figure turned slowly, glancing over 
the trees at the southwest, faced south, and 
moved away at a deliberate pace, disap- 
pearing presently behind the wall. He was 
already halfway down the block when the 
two crossed the street and found themselves 
walking along an empty block of pavement 
between the shuttered facades of houses. 

“What’s the matter?’ Policeman X 
inquired, lowering his voice in the pro- 
found stillness. 

“‘T didn’t want him to see me.” 

“He wouldn’t have said anything. You 
were with me.” 

“He might have recognized me.” 

He looked at her in astonishment. ‘You 
live here?’ ‘ 

“The next block.” 


March 27,1920 


Romance, the amazing romance of that 
coincidence, uplifted him in a greater 
elation of wonder and curiosity. 

“Why, that’s my beat; nine hours, four 
to one.’ 

She seemed to puzzle over the significance 
of this. 

He helped her out. ‘‘I wonder why 1 
haven’t seen you.” 

“‘Haven’t you?” 

“Never. I’d have remembered; 
have known you in a minute.” 

She received this tribute in silence, lids 
drooping. 

Policeman X added: ‘And his beat 
doesn’t extend this far.” 

broken whisper at his shoulder in- 
formed him: ‘‘Friend of one of the girls; 
seen him there at the house.” 

She gave a darting glance upward at a 


I'd 


row of windows overhead, blank, curtained, — 


unobservant; then before he could reply, 
before he realized what was happening, 
her arm slid from within his and he was 


a 


looking at her back turned upon him and | 


descending into an areaway. 


He had an alarmed impression that he | 
was being eluded. Like a child following © 


a light he followed downward. 

In the choking darkness of the entryway 
beneath he was aware that she had turned 
again and confronted him. He felt within 
his hand the pressure of hers; heard a 
ert sharp and intense: ‘‘You prom- 
ised.” 

““Yes,’”’ he answered mechanically, mak- 
ing a vain effort to retain the elusive 
fingers. He stammered: “‘When can I— 
can’t I come and see you sometime?” 

The reply came softly, promptly: ‘‘No.” 

“But can’t I do anything?” 

“You’ve already done everything that 
anyone could; more than anyone ever has. 
I shan’t forget.” 

There was a stir in the darkness, a click, 
a faint current of close air wafting upon 
him; then a scarcely audible concussion. 
He put out his arms, groped, touched stone 
on either side, in front; wood. The door. 
It was shut. 

His incredulous fingers groped along 
that surface, and finding the knob turned 
it, cautiously, in vain. Gone—like that! A 
whisper in the dark: “No.” Why no? He 
had so many things to ask her. The door 
had closed. There was nothing to remind 
him that she had ever been there. Nothing, 
except 

He took his hands from the doorknob 
and swore softly. A mental qualm, a faint 
revulsion of feeling seized him. Alone in 
the narrow darkness he realized for the first 
time with undisturbed clearness one thing. 
All the black magic of the night seemed to 
have shriveled down and resolved itself 
into that one sinister object. He moved 
backward, reluctant, as though drawn by 
an invisible hand, his eyes fixed on the door. 
It didn’t open; wouldn’t of course. She 
had succeeded in getting in without rousing 
anyone. It was that she had been afraid of. 
Not likely she would risk it a second time, 
even supposing she had remembered some- 
thing important she wanted to tell him. 
His heel struck against the lowest step. 

Turning, groping cautiously for the rail- 
ing, he mounted: out of the shadow. The 
house number was upon the newel post of 
the upper steps. He observed it in passing, 
taking note of that and nothing else in the 
street. By a fortunate chance that block 
was quite deserted, Policeman Y having 
just rounded the corner into the parked 
thoroughfare. Policeman X, unaware of 
his good fortune, oblivious, moved forward, 
still going eastward. ° 

Yes, if she had remembered anything she 
wanted to ask him of course she would wait 
until to-morrow afternoon, when he would 
be passing, and it would be easy for them to 
speak, What more natural than that the 
maid should have a few words with the 
officer on the beat? She had said “No”; 
but she had been wretched and frightened. 
In a week perhaps, when she began to for- 
get that scoundrel 

The sound of feet running swiftly behind 
him put an end to his thoughts. A light, 
short, uneven patter. He stopped, feeling 
weak. The impulse to bolt was succeeded 
by a dreamlike incredulity, an exultation 
that seemed to float him off the earth. She 
was running after him. After him! He dared 








not look. His arm was seized. The violence | 


of the grasp sent a thrill along his already | 


agitated nerves. He turned quickly, and | 


remained with lowered head staring be- | 


wildered into the white face and fierce 
black eyes that stared back. 
(Concluded on Page 173) 
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MOTOR TRUCKS 














T is not alone for their rugged 
strength and their get-there-and- 
back ability that great corporations 
continuously purchase Wilson trucks. 


Big business looks also to mature 
age—to that ripened experience 
which bespeaks a worthy and de- 
pendable product. 


And in their purchases of Wilson trucks you will 
find that the United States Government, and scores 
of industrial concerns like Standard Oil, the United 
States Cartridge Company, the Coffin Packing & 
Provision Company, the Armstrong Transfer Com- 
pany, the Postal Telegraph Company, have been 
influenced, in a very large degree, by the fact that 


Wilson trucks have now been built for eight years; 


and that back of all this are still twenty-nine ad- 
ditional years of commercial vehicle manufacture— 
an honorable record covering thirty-seven years in all. 


Send for Our Free Book 
‘‘Money in Motor Trucks” 







London Export Office’: 100 Broad Street, New York 


1%4—2%—3'% and 5 Ton—All Worm Drive 
J. C. WILSON COMPANY, DETROIT, U.S. A. 


¥ COMMERCIAL VEHICLE MANUFACTURERS 


Paris 
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Young America 
Safety First Club 


Membership Free 








Save the Little Folks 


The appalling loss of life through acci- 
dent in America makes one sick at heart 
when the true facts are known. 


It is stated on good authority that five 
times as many people are killed and in- 
jured each year as die from natural causes. 





Through carelessness on public streets 
more Americans are killed and injured 
each month than lost their lives in the 
great war. 


“ And the heartrending part of it all is 
that one-third of them are children. 


Save the little folks. 


Have them join the Young America 
Safety First Club. 


There are no dues or fees. Membership 
absolutely free. 


The J. C. Wilson Company has set 
aside a large appropriation for this pur- 
pose, and has dedicated the fund to the 
Young America Safety First Club for the 
purpose of promoting care, saving lives, 
and keeping whole and sturdy little bodies 
that might otherwise limp through life in 
pain and sorrow. 





Any child old enough to sign his or her 
name to the coupon below can be a mem- 
ber and will receive free a beautiful Club 
button. 


And this is not only for the young folks. 
You older ones—you fathers and mothers, 
grandfathers and grandmothers, are wel- 
come too. Help us save the lives of the 
little ones. 


Each member will receive a free pam- 
phlet regularly, giving expert advice on 
how to be careful. Thousands of lives will 
be saved. Good conduct will be promoted. 


And good conduct in children, you know, 
has an appeal that nothing else can possi- 
bly have. It is something like the odor of 
a fine flower. More surely than anything 
else, it foretells the greatness of the rising 
generation. 





Let’s save the lives of the sturdy young 
folks. Join the Young America Safety 
First Club. It costs nothing. A beauti- 
ful Club button free. 


Fathers and mothers, have your young 
folks send for the Club button. Send also 
for one for yourselves. You will be 
benefited. 


If more than one membership is wanted, 
have one person sign the coupon and send 
us the remaining names on a slip of paper. 


Come on, you young folks! Send in 
the coupon. Get the membership free. 
Get the button free. Get the pamphlet 
free. Help save lives. 


Be a Young America “‘Safety Firster.”’ 
Thousands are joining. 


Send in the coupon. Do it today. 


Yours for Safety First 


Stanley C. Wilson, President 
Young America Safety First Club 


RE COUPON 


—_— oo ss = 











J. C. Wilson Company 
15th and Warren Avenues 
Detroit, Michigan 

I hereby apply for free membership in the 
Young America Safety First Club. Please send 
me the free button and free pamphlet. It is 
understood that there is no expense to me in 
becoming a member. 


Name 





Street No. > 





City. __ * 
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Why Ferry Process Screws are use 


in Chandler Motors 


Process Screws have been an im- 

portant unit in the building of the 
Chandler Six, “famous for its marvel- 
ous motor.” 


Hak more than four years Ferry 


The selection was not made off hand. 
Chandler engineers tested these screws 
in every possible way — in the labora- 
tory, in the shops, in the completed 
motor under actual road conditions. So 
satisfactory were these tests that Ferry 
Process Screws have been used consist- 
ently ever since, as evidenced by the 
following letter from F. C. Chandler, 
President of the Chandler Motor Car 
Company, to the Ferry Cap and Set 
Screw Company: 

*‘We have been large users of your 
product for the past four years and we 


have been very well satisfied with the 
quality of the goods furnished us.” 


Large users of the product! Very well 
satisfied with the quality! Here, indeed, 
is convincing proof of the superiority 
of Ferry Process Screws. 
K xe x 

Since 1907, when Thomas Ferry came 
forth with a wholly new principle in 
screwmaking, Ferry Process Screws 
have won an enviable reputation in the 
manufacturing world. Many other 
leading manufacturers besides Chandler 
have put the stamp of their approval 


upon Ferry methods and Ferry products. 


What is this new principle in screw- 
making? The diagram at the bottom 
of the page gives graphic answer to 
this question. 


Under the old method,a bar of steel the 
sizeandshapeof the head,notoftheshank, 
is used—and then the shank is formed 
by milling away the steel until the right 
size is obtained. This comparatively 
slow and tedious method represents a 
considerable waste in raw material. 


The Ferry Process completely re- 
verses the old method. Here a bar of 
steel is used—its size not that of the 
head—but of the shank. The waste of 
raw material is incon- 
sequential. 


The matrix-com- 
pression principle 
But the real problem 
was to form the head. 
To batter on a shape- 
less knob, and then to : =: 
cut this knob to size 
and shape, would dis- 
turb the molecular 
structure of the steel. 
Thomas Ferry solved 
this problem—by in- 
venting an ingenious 
matrix, or die, in 
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The Old Way The Ferry Way 





which the head is formed by powerful 
compression. 


Following this, the heads are accu- 
rately finished, the ends pointed, the 
shanks threaded to micrometer accu- 
racy, with Pratt & Whitney gauges as 
the standard. The Ferry heat-treat- 
ment insures uniformity in strength. 
All of these steps are performed by 
high speed automatic machines, with 
special tools and equipment, developed 
by Thomas Ferry and fully covered by 
patents. 

WK 


The result is a screw—the Ferry Proc- 
ess Screw — as perfect as modern science 
can make it— 


Perfect from the 
standpoint of eco- 
nomical manufacture, 
of precision accu- 
racy, of engineering 
design, of practical 
metallurgy. 


Ferry Process 
Screws are used in 
vast quantities, and 
for varying purposes, 
by many of the larg- 
est manufacturers in 
American industry. 
In many cases, their 
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Tue Ferry Cap anp Set Screw Company, 2151 Scranton Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


FERRY PROCESS SCREWS 


use was specified only after the most 
thorough and exhaustive tests and 
comparisons. Among these important 
users, besides Chandler, may be listed 
the following well-known concerns: 

American Seeding Machine Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Chain Belt Co. 

Dodge Steel Pulley Corporation 

Eberhard Mfg. Co. 

Federal Motor Truck Co. 

Gendron Wheel Co. 

B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 

Hinkley Motors Corporation 

Holt Mfg. Co. 

Hudson Motor Car Co. 

A. Y. McDonald Mfg. Co. 

Maxwell Motor Co. 

Oakland Motor Car Co. 

Oliver Chilled Plow Works 

Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co. 

Stewart-Warner Speedometer 

Corporation 

Studebaker Corporation 

Timken-Detroit Axle Company 

The White Company 


Ferry Process Screws will meet your 
requirements just as they are meeting 
the requirements of these prominent 
manufacturing firms. Whatever your 
needs, standard or special—in cap 
screws, set screws, milled studs, connect- 
ing rod bolts, spring bolts, tie 
rod bolts and screw machine 
products —an opportunity 
to consider your specifica- 
tions will be appreciated. 
































(Concluded from Page 170) 

““Annie!”’ he whispered. 

“T saw you!” she panted. 

““Annie!”’ he repeated, distracted, trying 
to convince his eyes. His dream seemed 
to be turning upside down in his head. 

““Tsaw you!’’sherepeated wildly. ‘‘ Don’t 
deny it.” 

‘“Wha—wha—what are you doing here?”’ 

“What are you doing?” she retorted. 
“T saw you with her. I was at the window. 
I—was there at one o’clock when you went 
by; but you didn’t seeme. I’ve been there; 
I couldn’t sleep; and I saw you come back 
with her, and go down to the door with her.” 

“Well, what if I did?’”’ he stammered 
feverishly. ‘‘I was only seeing her into the 
house safe.” 

“You stayed there.” 

Fier voice was in fact hardly above a 
whisper, but to his appalled ears it seemed 
to ring out between the silent houses. 

“Sh-h-h!’”? he whispered. The sight of 
her, disheveled, wild, in the open street, 
and at such an hour! The shocking im- 
propriety of it! A woman—a nice woman— 
acting like this! The scandal if she should 
be seen! ‘‘It’s nothing. I'll tell you to- 
morrow. Go home!” he commanded des- 
perately. 

He tried to release his arm. He began to 
walk forward again mechanically, but she 
kept beside him, talking against his profile. 

““T won’t! You can’t send me home like 
a dog!” 

He gasped, genuinely shocked. 

“T don’t mean that. Someone might 
miss you at the house.” 

“T don’t care. Why are you going this 
way? Where are you going? What has 
she got you into?” 

“Nothing,” he retorted, but he was 
conscious that that question touched a vul- 
nerable point. ‘‘You’re all wrong about her, 
Annie. She’s nothing but a poor girl.” 

The woman beside him swung off an 
arm’s length. ‘Poor girl! She? Half a 
million dollars!” 

Policeman X stared at his companion. 
He wondered if Annie had suddenly gone 
crazy. 

“What are you talking about?” he 
muttered. 

“‘Her—that devil—Mary Fane!” 

His knees became jelly. He stopped, 
turning a pale vacuous countenance upon 
her blazing wrath. 

“Are you sure?” 

“Of course I am! I haven’t lived oppo- 
site her for three years, I haven’t seen her 
get out of her mother’s automobile a hun- 
dred times, and not know her, even with 
that hat over her face! And that dress! 
Masquerading!” 

Something in the breast of Policeman X 
seemed to be sinking down like lead through 
his body. A wave of heat crept slowly up- 
ward, scorching his throat, dimming his 
eyes, burning to the roots of his hair. His 
head felt like hot glass at the point of 
bursting. Two small, detached memories 
floated in it like sparks. 

“And I told her she had the devil of a 
temper; I asked her if I could call on her!” 

“Oh, I know her!” the voice beside him 
continued frantically. ‘‘ Masquerading like 
a respectable girl so she won’t be recog- 
nized. Runnin’ round after you as she ran 
after that actor.” 

“Tt’s not true,” he burst out in his agony 
of humiliation. ‘‘She wouldn’t look at me!”’ 

The woman before him glared like a 
lioness. 

“Why wouldn’t she? Why wouldn’t any 
woman look at ye? She was lookin’ at ye 
all the time yer comin’ down the street. 
She’s just the kind to get hold of a poor 
unsuspectin’ feller like you. And you'll 
defend her tome! Michael!’ 

Her hand dragged at his arm, and sud- 
denly he felt her whole weight against his 
shoulder as though her own strength had 
deserted her. Her face startled him. It 
was so like—no, it wasn’t—but it was the 
look—that look so like hate. 

The only difference seemed that the face 
in the park had been for someone else. 
This was for him. 

“Annie,” he whispered, ‘“‘on my honor, 
she thinks nothing at all about me. I 
never saw her before to-night. I’m nothing 
to her. And she’s nothing to me.’”’ He was 
conscious, strangely enough, that as_he 
spoke them the words became true. When 
the door had shut upon her, when she had 
said ‘“‘No”—that had been the end. The 
dream had melted. And the thing that 
made it hardest to bear was that the reality 
confronting him did not believe him. The 
eyes, so strangely like the eyes of his dream, 
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so different, clearer, more direct and un- 
compromising, were fastened upon him 
with a merciless incredulity. He took her 
hand. The muscular fingers were trembling. 

“Tt is true,’ he entreated, pulling her 
arm through his and beginning to drag her 
forward again. ‘Listen, now, if I tell 
you eMsit 229 

‘‘Ah-h-h, tell me what you’ve been 
tellin’ her!” 

“T’ll tell you more.’’ The inspiration 
seized him, sweeping him off his feet. ‘If I 
tell you something I’ve never told her, an’ 
she’ll:‘ never know—nobody’ll ever know 
but. you—would you believe me then?” 

“What?” 

“It’s my secret. I’d meant never to tell 
anyone. If I trust you with it e 

Her steady probing gaze faltered. Some- 
thing more piercing than hate, more pro- 
foundly disturbing, looked -at him for an 
instant. 

““Tf you’re tellin’ me true?” 

“‘T am, as God’s above! I never saw her 
before to-night. As I. was crossin’ the 
park—she was after a feller ——” | 

“That actor!” | 

“You know about it?” 

“Sure. Everybody does.” | 

“Then if she has the money, why 
wouldn’t he marry her?” 

““She ain’t of age. Maybe she couldn’t 
get it.” 

He reflected. ‘‘H’m, it would be that. 
He’s a bad lot; and y’see, he threw her 
down. She tried to—well, it’s something 
you’d never think of, Annie.” 

“To kill him?”’ Annie inquired calmly. 

Policeman X was not so appalled at this 
remark as he might have been three hours 
before. Nevertheless there was something 
odd in the way he looked at her. 

““What made you say that?” 

‘Ah, Michael, you’re so innocent! What 
else would she do, a woman like that, with 
no respect for herself?”’ 

“Yes,”’ Policeman X murmured, ‘‘that’s 
it. She had no respect for herself; but, 
Annie, she wasn’t bad. There was no harm 
in her at all except that she was crazy with 
love for him. She had no idea what she 
was doin’, poor kid. An’ when she fainted 
I took it out of her hand without his ever 
seein’.” 

“ce It? ” 

“Yes. An’ lied to him, and bullied him 
until he run off.” 

“Michael, suppose he brings it up 
against you?” 

“cc How?” 

“But doesn’t she me 

“‘Haven’t I told yer she doesn’t know 
anythin’? I pretended to her there was no 
such thing; that she had just dreamed it. 
To save her face, you know, Annie, and 
anyhow I thought it was safer. No one 
knows that I’ve got it—but you.” 

Her gaze, fascinated, horrified, traveled 
over his imposing figure. She breathed 
“What?” and then became aware that they 
were no longer walking. They were stand- 
ing in a huddle of shadows between two 
gaunt brick walls, looking off on a purplish- 
black void edged with glittering lights. An 
odor of wet decaying timbers rose to their 
nostrils. She shrank back. 

‘“What are you going to do?” 

He was looking away from her, out upon 
the wide black expanse where an occasional 
red or green eye like that of some sea mon- 
ster moved deliberately. He repeated as 
though he were reciting a lesson: “I’m go- 
ing to take it and throw it into the river, 
where no one can ever be hurt by it or 
reminded of it again.’ 

She leaned forward eagerly as he drew 
his hand out of his pocket. Only a hand 
meeps closed, and half hidden by the 
cuff. 

“You don’t want to see it, Annie. I’ve 
trusted you. Now you trust me, and take 
my word for it.” 

He made a long step aside from her, 
swung on his heel, bent his body and arm, 
and with the strong twist of the thrower 
flung high and far. A small twinkling 
speck soared upward, flashed in a narrow 
are across the sky, shot downward, van- 
ished as if the night had opened its mouth. 

Turning he advanced, his face very 
grave, and held out his empty palms. Her 
eyes were fixed upon him with amazement, 
with a touch of awe, as though he had just 
performed some magic transformation. It 
was that, if anything, that made her hesi- 
tate before suddenly giving both hands 
and pressing close to him in an irrational 
panie. | 

“What was it?” she whispered. 

“Vitriol,” said the innocent Policeman X. | 
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Homes for Workmen |” 
Built by the Sterling System is 


Speed Up Production | 


pes because, many men will produce more _ || 
more work, lthan a few men. Write today for the 
Sterling System plan and we will show you how to solve | 
the “‘more men” problem. Our plan contains valuable | 
information on industrial housing which is of vital inter- __|j|/ 
est toevery manufacturer. Good homes will attract more i 
men to your factory and more men will increase produc- __ || 
tion. Solving this problem now will save you money in | 
thefuture. Writeusimmediately forfurtherinformation. _ ||| 









































ae because, good housing conditions foster industrial ii 
better work, contentment. Dissatisfied workmen breed unrest itt} 
and are a drag on production. Good homes will encourage men to Ht 
work six days a week instead of three. Mr. Manufacturer, it is your HY 
duty to investigate this situation. Are you getting the most out of 
your plant? Do your men work full time? Write for the Sterling 
} System plan and let us help you solve these difficulties. ti 








° ° 

—bigger profits, crease production and enable you to make 
bigger profits. Good homes will attract more men to your plant. 
They will be better satisfied and will do better work. We have il} 
solved the ““more men”’ problem for many large manufacturers by Vi 

i} showing them the most economical way to house labor. Write for Il 

this information at once—today. 
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| 
because, more men doing better work will in- | 
if 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











are constructed scientifically to afford the greatest saving in material and | 
eliminate waste. We furnish all material complete above the foundation, 
so there are no costly delays in erection. Every house comes packed complete 
in one shipment all ready to erect. We have reduced erection 
time to a minimum by the use of automatic machinery which 
cuts every part to exactness. 


Write Today 


Don’t delay, as prices on lumber and building materials are 
advancing daily. We do not know how long we can hold 
our present quotations. Let us give you some facts and 
figures on industrial housing. Our Sterling Plan Book will 
interest you. Write for it today. 


International Mill & Timber Co. 
Dept. 1843—Bay City, Michigan 
Southern Mill in Arkansas 
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car manufacturers are adopt- 
ing Neverleek Material as 
regular equipment. It 
tailors splendidly and has 
strength to hold plate glass 
windows without sagging. 


LL tops: may look more 

& or less alike when new. 
But Neverleek Top Mate- 
rial is guaranteed for serv- 
ice. It keeps its. beauty, 
lines and waterproofness 
after years and years of use. 
You can always be sure 
with Neverleek that the 
top will be a credit to 
the car. 


If you are having your 
present car fixed up for 
Spring, how about a new 
top covering of Neverleek? 
Ask your top-maker, or 
auto dealer. Booklet and 
samples on request. 


After observing it in serv- 
ice, more and more motor 





TOP MATERIAL 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





Partial List of Cars on which Neverleek Top Material is Regular Equipment 


American Crawford Grant Kline Moore Roamer 

ell Cunningham Hatfield Lexington National Standard 
Biddle Daniels Haynes Liberty Nelson Stearns-Knight 
Bour-Davis Dorris Marmon Owen-Magnetic Stephens 
Chandler Elgin Holmes McFarlan Paige Stutz 
Cleveland Elcar Hupmobile Maibohm Pan-American Templar 
Clyde Franklin Jordan Mitchell Peerless Velie 
Comet Glide King Moon Piedmont Westcott 


Full information and samples of Neverleek showing various finishes will be furnished on request 


F. 5S. CARR COMPANY 


31 Beach Street, BOSTON 969 Woodward Avenue, DETROIT 
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(Continued from Page 32) 


“Oh, I see,” she smiled. ‘‘ Runaways?” 

“That’s it,” he said. ‘“That’s just it.” 

“Well now, that’s different. But there 
ain’t no one up yet—table girls nor nothin’. 
You'll have to eat in here.”’ 

“T’m game,” agreed Hardington. ‘Shall 
I get her?” 

“‘T dunno what the boss’ll say when he 
gits up.” 

“We'll be out of here before then,” an- 
swered Hardington. 

Helen was able to set her hat right, which 
helped considerably in her general appear- 
ance, but for all that there is not much 
doubt but what she would have occasioned 
gossip had she been obliged to run the 
gantlet in the public dining room of the 
boarders now happily sleeping. As it was 
Mrs. Hamden, who received her hospitably 
enough at the beginning, tossed up her nose 
a bit when Mrs. Hardington after being 
seated at the wooden kitchen table threw 
back her opera cape revealing her white 
rounded shoulders and the beautiful lines 
of her soft neck. 

When Hardington tossed aside his coat 
and calmly seated himself in full evening 
dress the effect might have been disturb- 
ing to anyone even ‘less conventionally in- 
clined than Mrs. Hamden. 

Helen found her own cheeks a bit flushed 
and when Hardington laughed at that they 
only deepened in color. 

But Mrs. Hamden was true to her word 
and served them breakfast—a piping hot 
breakfast right off the stove not three feet 
away. She even sat down with them and 
had her own coffee at Hardington’s invi- 
tation. 

“Lordy!” she exclaimed. ‘‘You two 
must be younger than you look.” 

‘*‘T should hate to tell you how old we 
are,’ answered Hardington. 

“Well, I suppose it’s all the way you feel. 
How much farther you planning to go?” 

‘“We haven’t made any plans. Can you 
tell us where we are now?” 

“This is Charlestown, New Hampshire. 
Didn’t you know even that?” 

Hardington shook his head. 

“‘Well, you must be in love!”’ 

That struck Hardington as a curious 
idea. He had not thought of anything of 
the sort. But when he glanced up and met 
his wife’s eyes he saw them tremble as 
shyly away as though she were twenty 
again. 

“Maybe,” he smiled. ‘‘Maybe there is 
something in that.” 

“Carl!” she exclaimed in protest at 
public discussion of such decidedly intimate 
personal matters. 

By the time they had finished, life was 
already beginning to stir above and about 
them. 

Reluctantly he rose and draped the cape 
once more about his wife and shut himself 
up in his coat. 

“It’s time we moved on,” he decided. 

He pressed a ten-dollar bill into Mrs. 
Hamden’s hospitable hand and left herstar- 
ing at it as he turned back to the machine. 
He took his place at the wheel, started the 
engine and moved on—in the direction he 
was pointing. 

‘Where are you going now?” gasped 
Helen. 

He raised his eyes to the clean-cut horizon 
bounded by purple hills. 

“See that big one in the middle? I’m 
aiming for that.’ 

“But, Carl,’ she exclaimed, ‘‘it’s broad 
daylight now.” 

She seemed to imply that they had no 
place out here in the full glare of the sun. 
And.as far as their costumes went there was 
some truth in that. But though the excla- 
mation pulled Hardington up with a jerk, 
it was not of this he was thinking. Until 


| this moment he had considered the morning 


as a continuation of the night. She had 
reminded him it was not that. This was 
a new day—a working day, and here he was 
nine hours distant from his office. Har- 
dington threw off the clutch and applied 
the brake, bringing the car to a standstill 
with a jerk. There were a dozen matters 
he had planned to attend to this forenoon; 
matters that yesterday he had considered 
vitally important. So at this moment they 
still seemed. They involved a possible 
profit or loss of several thousand dollars. 
Never before in his life had he failed to be 
on the job in a situation of this sort. He 
turned his car. 
“Oh,” she cried, “‘are we going back?” 


It was a sharp impulsive cry that drew — 
his eyes to her. Once again as at the break- ~ 
fast table he saw the color in her cheeks ~ 


deepen. But with a frown he drew out his 
watch. It was six o’clock. 

“T can’t make the office, but I can get 
Dunbar at his home on the long distance,” 
he snapped. 

So he turned his back on the purple hill 
and retraced the road to the little town. 
He found a telephone in the local grocery 
store which was just opening and put in his 
call, pacing the floor once more as he waited. 
Central worked hard to rouse the soundly 
sleeping young gentleman in peaceful New 
York, and when he did answer found him 
in no very good humor at being dragged 
from bed at this unearthly hour. But that 
was all in the day’s work and she calmly 
connnected him with Charlestown, New 
Hampshire, and Hardington. 

‘Hello, Dunbar! Hardington speaking.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the astonished gen- 
eral manager. 

““IT_I’ve got stranded up here in the 
mountains. I don’t see how I can get in 
to-day. ; 

“Stranded? Car broke down?” 

““No, but—well, never mind how I got 
here. I’m two hundred and sixty miles 
from New York.” 

““T see. Now that you are there,” ven- 
tured Dunbar, ‘‘why don’t you stay_a 
while?” 

ce Eh? ” 

**T think I can swing things all right, sir.” 

“You do, do you? Well, I don’t.” 

“Tbeg your pardon. I only thought 

“There are plenty of other things for 
you to think about.” 

In the next five minutes Hardington gave 
him a list, receiving in reply merely con- 
firmatory ‘‘Yes, sirs.”” Except in the mat- 
ter of getting out of bed at six o’clock in the 
morning Dunbar was remarkably level- 
headed. 

“T’ll be at the office at eight to-morrow,” 
concluded Hardington. 

He returned to the car feeling easier, 
when Helen called to him from the door of 
a neighboring store. 


9? 





“We really can’t go farther in any direc- 


tion looking like this,’”’ she declared. ‘‘I’ve 
found a suit in here which I think will just 
fit you.” 


He entered reluctantly, having just fig-. 


ured that in the next hour he could do 
forty miles toward New York. To humor 
her he retired to the rear and tried on the 
pepper-and-salt thing she handed him. Of 


course the question of a proper fit of a suit’ 


of clothes is—like most things—purely rela- 
tive. The proprietor assured him that ex- 
cept for a few details like taking up the 
trouser legs some three inches and taking in 
the coat as many inches more—trifles which 
could be attended to in an idle moment— 
he could not ask for anything more. 

“Vm not asking for anything more,” 
replied Hardington. ‘‘I’d even be satisfied 
with a little less.”’ 

But when he came back to Helen he 
immediately forgot his own appearance, for 
she stood there ready to greet him in a 
purchase for herself—a suit technically de- 


scribed as a nobby blue serge. It had been’ 


somewhat hastily adjusted over a blue and 
white shirt waist approximately a size too 
large for her. 

As Hardington burst out into a roar of 
laughter she stammered: ‘Anyhow it 
covers me.” 

“Tt does that,’ admitted Hardington— 
“in folds.” 


But as she grasped the details of her hus- 


band’s suit she felt more comfortable. 

““We’ll take these,’’ she decided. 

“Not seriously,” returned Hardington. 

““We can’t do better.” 

“Then,” declared Hardington, “‘it won’t 
do to reach New York until after dark.” 

Hardington paid for the clothes out of 
the hundred-dollar bill Helen had given 
him and which fortunately he had broken 
at the roof garden. He still had some sixty 
dollars left. 


Returning to the car he again caught. 


sight of the purple hill in the middle dis- 
tance. 


“Do you know,” he said thoughtfully,’ 


rs fie we could make that and still get 
ack,” 
“Tt doesn’t look far,’”’ she nodded. 


So they turned their car north for a little’ 


way. But this was a curious sort of purple 
(Continued on Page 177) 
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’ Extra Miles Prove Quality 


Racine Multi-Mile Cord and Country Road 
Fabric Tires yield extra mileage because of their 
Extra Tested quality and perfect workmanship. 


Extra Miles are factory built into Racine Tires, insur- 
ing users constant service satisfaction. 


RACINE ABSORBING SHOCK STRIP 


Racine Tires alone have this extra strip of blended rubber, 

graduated in resiliency, weldingstread and carcass perfectly. 

This is an exclusive Racine development—the industry's 

supreme mileage achievement. 

Racine Tires will prove to you their Extra Tested quality on 

country roads or city streets. 

Racine INNER TuBeEs, SUPREME TIRE SUNDRIES 
Extra Tested for Extra Service. 

For your protection look on every tire for name— 
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AKE a ride in a Franklin Car, 
and its comfort will impress you 
as something just as positive and 
definite as its owners’ average fig- 
ures of economy and dependability: 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
12,500 miles to the set of tires 
50% slower yearly depreciation 


Neither the Franklin owner nor the 
tires he rides on suffer the jolt and 
jar which rough roads ordinarily pro- 
duce. Shock is absorbed, rather than 
transmitted, by Franklin light weight 
and flexibility. This gives driving 
confidence, a sure feeling of control, 
with no fear of skidding or pounding. 


As a result, the Franklin Car can 
maintain a rapid pace more steadily 
and can cover more ground in a day 
than any other car. Also, the tires 
average only three punctures to 





7-RANKLIN SEDAN 


ae a 


the set, with no blowouts in their 
entire life—12,500 miles. Actual 
owners’ records are the proof of this. 


The Franklin naturally outstrips all 
other fine cars in gasoline economy 
and in freedom from commonly ex- 
pected troubles. It is light, flexible, 
and rolls easily without rack or 
strain. That means slower depreci- 
ation and a higher resale value. 


The Franklin also has the advantage 
of complete freedom from tempera- 
ture annoyances. Being direct air 
cooled and having no water to boil 
or freeze, it does not overheat in 
summer, nor require extra attention 
in winter. 


Those who are familiar with the 
Franklin Car regard its riding com- 
fort as a trustworthy index to its 
entire performance. . 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 174) 

hill. It kept receding will-o’-the-wisp fash- 
ion. - No sooner did he reach a crest that 
appeared to be the one he was seeking than 
he saw that as a matter of fact the real 
crest lay much farther beyond. Swooping 
down the long inclines and skimming across 
the intervales and climbing the winding yel- 
low roads he kept on and on and on. And 
the farther he went the less he thought of 
what lay behind him and the more curious 
he became of what lay ahead. 

They lunched at Littleton and then 
swung to the right into the very heart of 
the White Mountains. But they did not 
stop where the big hotels were. The gentle- 
men with golf sticks and the ladies in riding 
costume frightened them on. From this 
point their course became even more aim- 
less than before. They merely kept to the 
good roads. Toward the middle afternoon 
the guideposts seemed to indicate they were 
headed for Dixville Notch, but at a town 
called Errol they got off the road and to- 
ward five that afternoon found themselves 
at Wilsons Mills—a hamlet that as far as 
anyone could see was of no consequence at 
all. And yet it was here that Hardington 
met Bill. It happened most casually. He 
had stopped for gasoline, when Bill strolled 
out of the only store in town, a gunny sack 
over his shoulder, hesitated a moment and 
came to the car. 

“Going up to the dam?”’ he inquired. 

“T don’t know,’ replied Hardington. 
** Any reason why I should?” 

“Thought you.might be going fishin’, 
that’s all.” 

“Fishing for what?” 

“Red-spots, 0’ course.” 

“T don’t have to fish for red spots,” 
shuddered Hardington, remembering the 
things that used to come over his eyes at 
the end of the day. 

“‘T’ve hearn tell bout where you could 
ketch ’em in your hands, but I ain’t never 
seed the place yet,’’ responded Bill. 

Hardington rather liked the appearance 
of this lank tanned man with sky-blue 
eyes. So he continued the conversation. 

“‘Supposing I should go to the dam, what 
then?” he asked. 

“T’d ask ye for a lift.” 

“How far is it?” 

“‘Round three miles.” 

“Get in.” 

Bill climbed in back and Hardington 
started for the dam. It was on this road 
that he met with his only bit of bad luck, 
or perhaps the accident was due to the fact 
that his eyes had begun to feel the strain of 
his long drive. At any rate he did not see 
a bad water rib in the road-and took it.at 
a pace that snapped a spring. It left the 
car as badly crippled as.a man with a 
sprained ankle. By careful driving Har- 
dington managed to limp to the dam—a 


| big stone structure that held back the 


waters of Magalloway, making a lake some 
fifteen miles long and from a mile to three 
miles wide. And all round these waters lay 
purple hills of the kind he had been chasing 
allday. Bill got out with his gunny sack. ~ 

“What ye goneter do now?” he inquired. 

There was one house in sight and Har- 
dington saw running into it the little wire 
that connected it with all the rest of the 
world. 
_.“ Telephone New York for a spring,” he 
answered. 

‘How soon you reckon you'll git it?” 

“Not to-night, sure,” reflected Harding- 
ton. “‘To-morrow possibly. Any place 
round here to put up?” 

“Dunno of any unless ye come to camp 
with me. You’re welcome to a bunk in the 
peace aud I reckon we can scrape up some 


“That sounds good only—holy smoke, 
I’m due in New York in the morning!”’ 

In the excitement of the day he had lost 
sight of that fact. Even now it did not stir 
the response in him that it should. For one 
thing it was amazingly still round here. 
When he stopped talking he heard nothing 
but a sleepy twitter of birds and the low 
deep rumbling of the water booming over 
the dam—a noise that scarcely seemed like 
anoise. It was more like a song. 

“Well,” said Bill, picking up his sack, 
“T guess I'll bestirrin’ then. The old motor 
boat gits kind of cranky sometimes and I’d 
rather cross these waters in daylight.” 

“But look here,”’ protested Hardington 
helplessly, ‘‘you can’t leave us like this.” 

“You're welcome to come along as I said 
afore.’’ 

Hardington turned to Helen. 

__ “It’s the only thing to do, isn’t AG de 

She nodded wearily. 





“You wait where you are and I'll tele- 
phone Dunbar.” 

Dunbar was at his club enjoying a well- 
earned dinner when he received a telephone 
call. He resented the interruption. Pri- 
vately he did so none the less when he found 
that it was Hardington calling from some- 
where up in the wilds of Maine. He should 
have called up during business hours. He 
felt better about it, however, when he 
learned the boss was stuck for another day. 
Hardington had been getting on his nerves 
lately. Yes, everything was going along all 
right and he would ship a spring by express. 
Yes, also a money order by.mail. 

“‘Hope you get some fish, sir.’’ 

“‘Who’s going to fish?’’ snorted Har- 
dington. 

“Beg pardon, I thought that was what 
you were there for.”’ 

“Tt isn’t. I’m here because I’m here— 
that’s all. Better get that spring off to- 
night if you can.” 

The sun was beginning to set when Har- 
dington and his wife stepped into the greasy 
tub Bill called a motor boat. He wrapped 
a blanket round his wife and watched the 
phenomenon of the morning reversed. The 
gold in the west became crimsoned. Then 
the pinks and greens appeared, slowly fad- 
ing into the purple of the sky.~ One by one, 
then thousands by thousands, the timid 
stars ventured from their hiding places. 
With the noisy engine working hard the 
boat began to cut through the darkening 
waters into the land of nowhere. Rugged 
hills topped with trees were silhouetted 
against the sky—silent things in an im- 
mensity of silence. 

Hardingtonstared atthemin awe. He had 
never been in the woods in his life. What 
few vacations he had taken had always 
been along the coast among people. His 
impression, however much it ran counter 
to an elementary education in geography, 
was that there were people everywhere. 
And people are a shifting, changing, ephem- 
eral lot. But standing here by his wife’s 
side with the liquid dark his highway, and 
the old hills his horizon, and a million miles 
of space above him, he forgot the crowds. 
He was in a setting that went back a million 
years into the past and was prepared to go 
forward a million years into the future. 
And people—lives—were compassed, trim- 
ming them of infancy and dotage, by a 
matter of thirty or forty years. He sat 
down beside Helen and felt round until he 
found her hand. : 

“Some world, this, isn’t it?” he whis- 
pered. 

But her head was nodding. And pretty 
soon his own began to nod. After this he 
remembered indistinctly getting a bump as 
the boat made a landing on a wooded shore, 
of stumbling up a rocky: path to a cabin and 
still more hazily of climbing into’ a bunk 
which he mistook for a sleeping-car berth. 

In spite of this Hardington. was up at 
dawn. Helen, too, insisted on rising. The 
same force roused them that kept the sun 
on his course and trumpeted reveille to all 
living things among the pines. . Bill already 
had the coffee boiling on the camp stove in 
the cooking shanty. . Moreover, he already 
had corn cake inthe oven.and bacon in the 
frying pan. He showed his guests where 
the running water was—a spring bubbling 
up from beneath the roots of an old tree. 
When Hardington dipped into it and 
splashed it over his face he gasped from the 
icy sting of it, but it left him feeling as 
fresh as though just shaven. 

During breakfast Bill apologized for 
leaving them alone during the day. 

“I’m forest warden here,’’ he explained. 
“‘T’ve got to look at some trails over the 
hills yonder. Of course if ye want to come 
along—well, there’s a stream I know about 
that will keep you busy.” 

“Yonder!”’ exclaimed Hardington. “I 
thought this was the end of yonder.” 

“You're not far from the Canada border,” 
answered Bill. ‘‘I reckon you could keep 
right on across that to the North Pole.” 

“Then this is only the edge of the 
woods?” 

“Just the fringe as ye might say.” 

“Are you game to go a little farther, old 
lady?” questioned Hardington. 

“‘With you,” she smiled. 

Bill found a couple of poles and a book of 
old flies for them and at six they started 
through the woods, still wet with dew, over 
a narrow path that looked as though it had 
been traced by a frightened squirrel. With 
Bill leading, they went.on ahd on and on 
over pine-crested knolls and down tiny 
gullies and through sun-sprinkled openings 
and over more pine-crested knolls. So it 
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renewable FUSES 


The first “Approved-In-All-Capacities” 
renewable fuse using an inexpensive bare 
renewal link for restoring a blown fuse 
to its original efficiency. 


























Do you know what you spend yearly for electrical 
protection? Call in your electrician—get the fig- 
ures—they are four-fifths too high if you are using 
fuses which are discarded after operation, on cir- 
cuits carrying variable loads. 


How scores of thousands of fuse users cut the cost 
of electrical protection 80% yearly. 





The Economy “Drop- Out” Renewal Link 


An inexpensive Economy ‘‘Drop-Out” Renewal 
Link, applied in a few minutes, makes a blown 
Economy Fuse as good as new. Nothing is dis- 
carded but the broken fuse strip which has operated. 
This makes possible the 80% saving annually as 
compared to the cost of securing adequate electrical 
protection by means of ‘‘one time”’ fuses. 
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eless station in an hour 


Wireless operating is no longer complicated or expensive. 
Your boy can have his own wireless station completely 
assembled and be receiving messages within an hour after 


he gets a Gilbert No. 4007 Receiving Set. 


This outfit, designed and built by an expert, a Radio officer in the 
U. S. Army during the war, is a complete station of the latest and 
most approved type and will receive messages from stations 300 
miles away. The Loose Coupler included is not the old, obsolete type 
that pulls out of the box, but acompact instrument of the new enclosed 
panel type, in a quartered oak cabinet. 
The Book of Instructions included with the outfit contains full informa- 
tion about operating and tells the location of the Government and commer- 
cial wireless stations—when they send messages and how toreceive them. 


Gilbert Radio outfits are all illus- 


trated and 


described in our special 


Radio catalog—sent free on request. 
If you wish to purchase a Gilbert 
outfit immediately and your dealer 
cannot supply you, write us direct. 


The A. C. Gilbert Company 


119 Blatchley 


Ave. New Haven, Conn. 
In Canada: 


The A. C. Gilbert- Menzies Co., Limited, Toronto 


In England: The A. C. Gilbert Co. 
125 High Holborn. London, W. C. 1. 





















The newest addition to our well 


neatness of appearance with greater 
convenience. 
instantly releases tire, which is gripped 
tightly from the inside. Carries any 
size tire or rim used. 

Rear Single $5.00. 

Rear Double $6.50. 
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STYLISH GLASS REAR 
CURTAIN LIGHTS 


Will dress up your Ford, give you better 
rear view and protection from the weather. 


DOUBLE CRADLE 










Metal 


ng as the car itself. 


sashes are light and strong; clamp, one on 
each side, to reénforced edges of opening. 


fired enamel. Will not sag or 


. Set of three, $2.50. 










DE CARRIER 


No tire carrier has been more popu- 
lar among Ford owners. Fits close to 
the body, is strong and rigid, well 


Has thief- 


in fired enamel. 


sheet self-adjusting locking device. 
‘asily installed. Price $5.00. 
Single Cradle Carrier (for one tire only), $3.50 
Rear Double Cradle, $6.00 
Rear Single Cradle, $4.50 


Ask for Hastings accessories at your dealer's. If 


not immediately obtainable we will send 


prepaid. 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Hastings, Michigan 
Dealers: Send for Catalogue of 
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seemed to Hardington it would have been 
possible to have gone forever, world with- 
out end, amen. So it seemed to the woman 
trudging along just ahead of him. There 
was a sense of limitlessness here both as to 
time and space. He who had gauged every 
hour of the day in minutes was in the land 
where not even centuries counted greatly. 
When La Salle and Father Marquette had 
roamed the trackless wilderness these acres 
looked just as they did to-day. So they 
had looked even before that. What a num- 
ber of years, when you stopped to think 
about it, this old world had persisted! And 
though at different times and in different 
sections men had made for each other’s 
throats and killed almost to the point of 
extermination, things had gone on. Some- 
how things had gone on. Hardington got 
hold of this as a new idea—vaguely at first, 
sensing it only as he did the intangible earthy 
smell of the damp woods. But the deeper 
he went into the cloistered fastness of these 
mute companions of the sun, the sky and 
the stars the more of a reality it became. 

At Little Bear Brook Bill put together 
the poles and showed Hardington how to 
tie on a fly. 

“Then,” he said, casting over the waters 
of the broad stream, “‘you just tickle the 
ripples and - 

As he spoke a half-pound trout jumped 
for the bucktail. Quickly he handed the 
pole to Hardington. 

“Keep him in the water!’’ he shouted. 

That looked easy, but it did not prove 
easy at all. In less than ten seconds the 
trout shook himself free. Hardington was 
all out of breath with excitement. 

“There’s plenty more,’’ consoled Bill. 
“I’m goneter leave ye now. Keep to the 
stream and come back here round three and 
I'll pick ye up.” 

With a wave of his hand he plunged into 
the woods again, leaving Hardington and 
his wife alone with the singing waters tum- 
bling down from the everlasting hills. 

When Dunbar appeared at the plant that 
same morning he was met by the foreman 
of the assembling room with a flat ulti- 
matum—an advance of fifteen cents an 
hour or a walkout within twenty-four hours. 

“But look here,’ protested Dunbar. 
“Mr. Hardington is away.” 

The foreman shrugged his shoulders. 

“That’s your hunt,” he concluded in- 
differently, and walked off. 

Dunbar went back to his desk with his 
head swimming. A strike in that depart- 
ment would tie up the whole factory and 
this at such a time would be nothing short 
of a catastrophe. They were working over- 
time now to catch up with their orders. 

Dunbar picked up the telephone and put 
in a call for the operator at Wilson’s Mills. 
This was a situation calling for Hardington 
himself and if he knew the temper of the 
man he would fight this outrageous demand 
to the limit. The pity of it was that he had 
not known about this last night so that 
he could have had Hardington here this 
morning. 

The answer came back that there was no 
operator at Wilson’s Mills—only a Mr. 
Trumbull at the dam. 

“Give me him,” snapped Dunbar. 
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But when that connection was made 
Dunbar was riot much better off. Mr; 
Trumbull had never heard of Mr. Har- 
dington. 

“You must have seen him,” insisted 
Dunbar. ‘His car is laid up with a broken 
spring.” 

“Oh, that feller,’ replied Trumbull. 
‘‘He’s gone off with Bill Stevens.” 

“Well, can’t you get him? This is im- 
portant.” 

“Don’t see how. Bill’s camp is twelve 
miles up the lake.” 

“Look here,’’ pleaded Dunbar, ‘‘I’ve 
got to reach him. He’s got to get back to 
town to-day. I’ll give you twenty-five 
dollars to take a message to him.” 

““Twenty-five dollars?” repeated Trum- 
bull skeptically. 

“Are you on?” 

“You bet!” 

*“Then write down this. Ready?” 

“Let her go.”’ 

** Assembling room demanding an increase 
of fifteen cents an hour and threatening to 
walk out in twenty-four hours. Come at 
once. Urgent. Answer. Signed Dunbar. 
Repeat.” 

Trumbull repeated. 

‘Rush that now. If you get this to Mr. 
Hardington in time for him to connect to- 
night with a train for New York I’ll add ten 
more.”’ 

Hardington did not receive this message 
until he returned to camp at six that eve- 
ning from Little Bear Brook. Then he 
found Trumbull waiting. 

“TI guess this is pretty important,” ex- 
claimed the latter as he handed Hardington 
the scribbled memorandum. 

Hardington lowered to the ground a 
string of eight red-spots ranging in size from 
a half pound to three. Helen stepped to his 
side anxiously as he read aloud. 








““Oh,”’ she exclaimed in relief, “‘is that | 


slits 

The frown which had begun to furrow 
Hardington’s brow vanished. The piquant 
aroma of birch bark and pine came to him 
from the shanty where Bill was kindling a 

re. 

He saw the smoke curling toward the 
deepening purple above—the purple which 
had been since God first said “‘ Let there be 
light’; the purple which was one with 
eternity. Rimmed below that in a trium- 
phant circle stood the everlasting hills. 

Hardington took a deep breath and as 
he did so he met his wife’s eyes—eyes which 
at this moment were as deep as the sky 
itself and quickened with a love light as 
tender as the dawn. 

It was almost in awe that Hardington 
answered. 

“Yes, that’s all. Queer Dunbar should 
get worked up over that.” 

At eight that evening Dunbar received 
the following reply: 


“‘Do the best you can. I’ll be back in a 
couple of days.” 


‘A couple of days!’ exclaimed Dunbar. 
“Good Lord, the man has gone crazy!” 

Perhaps. Or perhaps it was just a matter 
of perspective. A couple of days does not 
seem very long among the everlasting hills. 
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Taking the Risk Out of Gambling 


nL 


If you are like most people, the word ‘‘gambling”’ to you 
means ‘‘taking a chance’ —with success or failure governed 
by luck or the lack of it. 

When a man tries to pick a winning number on the 
roulette wheel at Monte Carlo, he is guessing—placing his 
money against what may or may not come out of the thin air. 

He is taking long chances because he’s going it blind. 

But the fellow on the other side of the table has a sure 
thing—the house percentage backed by the law of averages 
makes the Monte Carlo corporation pay dividends on their 
gambling play as sure and certain as the profits big corpo- 
rations make on their sales. 

You’ve heard of the famous policy a London insurance 
company wrote for a man who wanted male issue—they 
insured him against the birth of a girl. 

Thatsoundslike the riskiest kind of gambling, butit wasn’t. 
The insurance actuaries studied birth statistics—compiled 
their figures and charged a premium in accordance with the 
risk—just as a bookmaker estimates the chances of the 
various horses winning and figures his odds accordingly. 

Here’s the whole story in a nutshell— 

—gambling is the riskiest pursuit in the world when 
you're conjecturing on what’s going to happen—just guess- 
ing—that’s the one timewhenit'sa safe bet you re going to lose. 

—but—the moment you survey the situation—take ad- 
vantage of experience and the laws of average, you cross 
the table—you’re taking bets instead of making them— 
you’re in business instead of just going it blind—the risk is 
practically eliminated. 

—this sounds like a treatise on gambling but it isn’t—for 
no thoughtful man gambles. 

To the majority of men, Life is the biggest gamble of all 
—with success the stake and failure the penalty. And ninety- 
nine out of every hundred human beings are on the wrong 
side of the table—blindly wagering their time—their work 
—their effort against what may come, with the chances so 
strong against them that they probably never will collect. 

It isn’t lack of ability that makes men fail. It’s the lack 
of proper application of ability that finds men gray of hair 
and faltering of step, drawing down the same wages they 
made when they were in the early thirties. 

There’s one way out. Stop betting on what the future 
may bring you and get the percentage in your favor. Start 
putting yourself in a position where you can mold your own 
destiny instead of just waiting for things to happen—the 
things that never come. 

What are you doing to advance yourself—to make your- 


self worth more money to the man who signs your pay check? 

Do you know a hundred different places where your 
services would be more than welcome if you needed a new 
position tomorrow? 

If you can’t answer those two questions in a manner 
that would be satisfactory to your wife and those dependent 
upon you, then—you’re gambling—and you're gambling 
blindly—you’re on the wrong side of the table. 

The one way to take the risk out of the gamble of life is 
to profit by the experience of other men—follow the beaten 
road you know leads to more money every month and in- 
dependence in the gray years. 

Here is the way: Right at home—in the evenings—you 
can acquire specialized training that will make you a better 
man mentally—a more prosperous man financially and a 
braver man—a man not afraid to face what is to come. 

Over two hundred thousand men have taken up LaSalle 
specialized training. 

When a letter comes to us saying that the writer has in- 
creased his earning 200% or has risen from a clerkship to 
the head of a department through our training, we are glad 
to get the letter, but it arouses no special comment, simply be- 
cause we receive many communications of this kind every day. 

We are in the business of preparing men to earn from 
$2,000 to $10,000 a year or more. And our records show 
that every serious LaSalle student has made the little money 
and time he spent pay him hundreds and often thousands 
of per cent upon his investment. 

The day you are an expert accountant—a business cor- 
respondent—a law trained man—a business executive—a 
traffic manager, etc.— that moment you are a trained man— 
the kind of man employers everywhere are looking for— 
your salary—your earnings rank up with those of the few— 
you rise from the untrained masses who are gambling with 
that most precious of all human possessions, Time—you 
know what lies ahead and you’re prepared to take advan- 
tage of it. 

Be honest with yourself. 

Are you gambling—taking the long chances—do you 
know today what lies ahead tomorrow—next year and five 
years hence? 

Start taking the risk out right now—the trained man 
backs a sure thing—he has confidence in himself. 
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President, LaSalle Extension University, at Chicago, Illinois 
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LaSalle Extension University 


THE UNITED STATES MAIL MAKES IT POSSIBLE 


No longer is a practical University training available to ing, can be capitalized and made to blossom into more money 
only a fortunate few. Nothing could be truer than ex-Presi- for you, and your family—two, three, four and five times as 
dent Taft’s recent statement about LaSalle: “‘You, in this much, if the experience of thousands counts at all. 
school, are facilitating that which we cherish as the great boon It is a proven method and offers you a path to promotion 
of Democracy—that is, equality of opportunity.” that has been trodden smooth by the footsteps of more than 

LaSalle specialized training can be taken up in evenings at 200,000 other ambitious men who have found success the 
home. Experience acquired in day. work, plus LaSalle train- LaSalle way. 


GET MEASURED FOR MORE PAY 


Here lies Opportunity. It needs only action on your part to —_ out expense or obligation a catalog, full particulars and the book, 
turn it into Money. Study the list of courses and service sched- “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,”’ which of itself is worth real 
uled below. Check with an X the department which interests you money. Getting in touch with LaSalle is nothing more or less 
most, sign your name and mail the coupon. We will send with- than getting measured for more pay. Are you ready? 


Te nn ee eT oe Se ee INQUIRY COUPON 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY Dept. 371-R The Largest Business Training Institution in the World. Chicago, Ill. 


HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: . BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT— 
Training for positions as Auditors, Training for Official, Managerial, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC: 
Comptrollers, Certified Public Ac- Sales and Executive positions. Training for positions as Railroad and 
BUSINESS ENGLISH: Industrial Traffic Managers, etc. 
Training for Business Correspondents EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: 
and Copy Writers. raining in the art of forceful, effec- 
tive speech for Ministers, Salesmen, 
Fraternal Leaders, Politicians, Club- 


“Brings Opportunity to the Door of 
y Ambitious Man” 
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for instance -THE UNITED STATES STEEL countants, Cost Accountants, etc. 


CORPORATION has 309 men who are increasing 
their earning power thru LaSalle help. There are 
2,102 LaSalle trained men in the PENNSYL- 

AILROAD employ—390 in the STAND- 
ARD OIL COMPANY—8I1I_ in the AMERICAN 
TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE CO. —364 with * 
ARMOUR & CO. In big corporations and small 


I LAW: 
Training for Bar; LL. B. Degree. 


COMMERCIAL LAW 


; BUSINESS LETTER WRITING: 
Reading, Reference and Consultation 


Li ba he oe as Correspond- ed cate 
= . ts, ; § Direc S atl, “ 

Spee eee eet z icin conten ." Cc. P. A. COACHING FOR AD- 
Stem BOOKKEEPING: Training INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT VANCED ACCOUNTANTS: 
ebay onal Head) Bookkeeper. EFFICIENCY: Training for Produc- 

BANKING AND FINANCE: ti 

Training for executive positions in 
Banks and Financial Institutions. 
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In preparation for State Board and 

Institute Examinations. 

ion Managers, Department Heads, 4 . B sais 

and all those desiring training in the (ele eee es Loar mgt Se 

48 factors of efficiency. for positions as Foreign Correspone- 
ents with Spanish-speaking countries. 
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institutions—villages and cities—all over America, 
men are turning ambition into money by utilizing 
the short cuts which LaSalle training offers. Can 
you afford to stand still? 
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UR axle is the result of faith 

in specialization. The ten- 
dency of industry today is toward 
fewer establishments and a greater 
output with a corresponding im- 
provement of the product. 


The Columbia One-piece Rear 
Axle Housing is formed from a 
single piece of steel. It has one 
lengthwise weld, instead of the 
two welds required in two-piece 
housings. 


COLUMBIA AXLE COMPANY: CLEVELAND OHIO: U-S:A: 


Why we make a ONE-PIECE Housing 


Tests show that Columbia One- 
piece Housing Rear Axles have 
more than fifty per cent greater 
torsional strength. 


Larger Ring Gears, sturdier Drive 
Shafts, larger Brake and Bearing 
Surfaces give Columbia Axles a 
margin of strength and safety, 
the value of which is thoroughly 
understood and appreciated by 
automotive engineers and experi- 


enced motorists. 
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down in the cat clause—as I call it—to wit: 
Before the termination of the six months im- 
mediately following his uncle’s death he 
must deliver to his cousin, Anne Brewerby, at 
her house a living bobtailed black cat with 
a black tongue. Failing in this he loses 
all interests in his uncle’s estate. and the 
cool quarter of a million bucks—dollars, 
you know—goes to Miss Anne Brewerby. 

“And there you are, Mr. Clesby. Tough, 
isn’t it? Now I don’t for a minute believe 
that old Brewerby ever expected young 
Coakley to be able to meet the conditions 
laid down in that cat clause of his will, do 
you? -It was just his humorous way of 
taking revenge. on the boy for having 
caused the death of Rastus—that was the 
name of the animal he booted out of exist- 
ence. There may be—I say there may be 
a bobtailed black cat with a black tongue 
somewhere on this spinning sphere of ours, 
| but I’d say it’s a hard combination to beat, 
| and John Brewerby knew he was setting 
up a hard combination. I know that I’ve 
done little else in the past six months but 
hunt for such a cat, while Mortimer 
Coakley has spent his last cent many times 
over in running about. the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba and Porto Rico 
trying to dig up a bobtailed black cat with 
a black tongue. We are in despair—in 
deep. The time expires in three days. 
Now if you ——” 

“T suppose you'd be willing to pay ——” 

“Pay? Mr. Clesby, we'd pay ten thou- 
sand dollars for the beast! We'd pay 
twenty thousand! Man, man, the man 
} who brings that cat to me will simply be 
| pointing a loaded gun at the head of Morti- 

mer Coakley and saying: ‘Stand still and 
‘deliver!’”’ 

“Tt’s an interesting story you have told 
me, Mr. Rawlings,” said Mr. Clesby, rising 
“to depart. “I’m not sure that I may not 
be able to ; 

“Don’t forget, Mr. Clesby—only three 
) days left. As the poet What’s-his-name 

said, Time and something-or-other doesn’t 
wait for anybody.” 

“No, no, I’ll not forget. No use my 
telling you what I have in mind but—you 
may see me again, Mr. Rawlings. Good 
morning.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Clesby. But hon- 
estly I don’t believe I'll ever see you here 
again. It’s a hard combination—a regular 
old Gordian knot that old What’s-his-title 
couldn’t untie with a two-handled sword. 
Good-by.” 

Out in the street Mr. Clesby stopped and 
‘rubbed his chin thoughtfully. 

“Good money there!”’ he whispered to 
| himself. “Deuced good money! Manx 
i cats are bobtailed—I thought of that. And 
|| I saw one of ’em—a black one too—out at 

the Widow Malone’s last week when I was 
there for her rent. It had a white spot 

"over one eye, but that could be taken care 
of. If that cat—I guess I'll take a run out 

there and look at that cat. There’s a 

-chance—you never can tell.” 

| But first he went to the New Union 
|| Bank, where he transferred a factory site 
) to the International War Munitions Com- 
| pany. He had purchased the property less 
| than a year before and its sale now netted 
| him something more than ten thousand 
| dollars. As he passed out of the bank 
| Fred Markley, busy at one of the paying 
P windows, gave him a friendly nod and smiled 
| a cheery smile. 
“90 fresh!”? muttered Mr. Clesby as he 
returned the nod. 

He ate a frugal lunch at the Highway- 
man’s Club, where he was a member, then 
took a street car and traveled to the Hill 
' District, where he owned a number of 
shacks that were occupied by steel-mill 

laborers. : 

Something like fear showed in the Widow 

Malone’s face when she opened the door 

“in answer to a knock and saw her landlord 

standing on the steps. 

“Why—why, it ain’t rint day yit, Mr. 

Clesby,” she stammered. 

- “No, Mrs. Malone,” returned Mr. 

Clesby, ‘‘I’ve come on another errand. 
_ Tl step inside and sit down if you'll allow 
_ me.” He stepped into the poor little room 
that Mrs. Malone called her settin’ room 

and took a chair. 
we Don't tell me, Mr. Clesby, that you’ve 

sold the house to the mills and that I’ll be 
havin’ to move!” cried the worried woman. 

“Oh, no, no, Mrs. Malone! Calm your- 
self, This is my errand: When I was here 
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the last time I think I saw a black cat 
about the house. I’d like to have another 
look at that cat. I might now wish to buy 
it from you.” 

“A black cat is it? Yes, we do have a 
black cat—we call ’im Netty, but the name 
doesn’t suit the baste whativer. The 
mishtake, Mr. Clesby, was made at first 
whin we wasn’t sure and we got so used to 
callin’ her Netty that we’ve called him 
Netty iver since. Patsy! Oh, Patsy!” 

A shock-headed freckle-faced boy came 
running in from the rear of the house. 

“Patsy, darlint, go bring Netty fer Mr. 
Clesby to have a look at. Where is he?” 

“Under the house playin’ with the rat 
him and me ketched.” 

‘Fetch him out,’’said Mr. Clesby. “‘Imay 
want to give you a half dollar for him.” 

The boy dived out of the room and in a 
minute there rose a hubbub of noise directly 
beneath Mr. Clesby’s feet—yells and hoots 
and caterwauling and the thump-rattle- 
bang of thrown brickbats and tin cans. 
Then a voice came floating up through the 
thin worn flooring: “I can’t git ’im! He’s 
backed back in a hole!” 

Mr. Clesby went outside to help. He 
fetched one of the Widow Malone’s clothes 
poles and got down on his knees at the side 
of the house where under the boy’s direc- 
tions he poked and prodded in the dirty 
darkness beneath the building. His trousers 
were soiled and stained at the knees; he 
blackened his hands; cobwebs swept his 
face and pulverized portions of his old house 
rattled down upon him, mixed in his hair, 
stuck to his perspiring face and neck, 
slipped down his collar; a rusty nail in the 
house siding scratched a red line across his 
bald dome. But Mr. Clesby heeded not 
such trifles. He poked and prodded with 
the clothes pole. He yelled to the boy be- 
neath for instructions. 

““Which side? How’s that? Am I close 
to him? Tell me where!” 

“Ye-o-ow! I’ve got ’im!’”’ screeched 
Patsy from the gloom. “Ouch! Quit yer 
pokin’ me, dad-blame it! Ain’t I told 
you I got ’im?” 

Mr. Clesby laid down his pole and rose 
to his feet. Out from beneath the house 
came the boy with a squirming, clawing, 
yowling, spitting black cat held firmly 
under one arm. They went into the settin’ 
room. Patsy with much effort was keeping 
hold of the cat, jet black in color with the 
exception of a single spot of white above 
its right eye. 

. “T’d’a’ got’im sooner if he’d a’ had a tail, 
but he ain’t got no tail,” said the boy. The 

animal was a bobtailed Manx. 

“That’s the ticket—you got him any- 
way,” said Mr. Clesby. “Now pull his 
mouth open.” 

‘Pull his mouth open!” repeated Patsy 
in astonishment. ‘‘Pull his mouth open, 
my old gum boots! Fer the lova Mike, 
how’m I goin’ to pull his mouth open? 
He’d chaw me up like a—like a wild hyena 
in a circus! Wouldn’t you, Netty?” 

“But I’ve got to see his tongue!” 
snapped Mr. Clesby. ‘‘ Did you ever see it? 
What color is it?” 

“Sure, I’ve saw it! It’s bout the same 
color as a ripe watermelon inside. Gee, 
I like watermelon, don’t you? Ouch! 
Geewhillikens, Netty, keep them claws 
outen my legs!” 

“Here, here! If I can’t see the cat’s 
tongue I won’t know whether I’ll want to 
buy him or not,” cried Mr. Clesby. 

“Well, d’ye reckon we could manage it 
if you’d hold his hin’ legs ’nd me his front 
legs, ’nd have maw prize open his mouth 
with the handle of a knife?’’. asked the boy. 
“‘Let’s try it anyhow. It won’t hurt ’im 
a bit. Grab holt, Mr. Clesby, ’nd grab 
tight, you bet! Now, maw, bring a knife— 
one of them old ones.” 

The Widow Malone protested volubly at 
the proposal, but at last consented to try 
to perform the part chosen for her. The 
cat protested silently with set jaws and 
staring eyes. Mr. Clesby offered no objec- 
tion to the scheme and the Widow Malone 
unenthusiastically set to work. A minute, 
two minutes of persistent application of the 
knife handle against one side of the animal’s 
mouth, and then Patsy gave a cry. 

“Hi! Looky! ’Sopen!” 

Gleaming rows of white stalactites and 
stalagmites in a small pink cavern became 
visible to those who wished to behold. 

Mr. Clesby looked but once. 

“Bah!” hesnorted. “Let go, everybody!” 
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A complete line of 
bookkeeping machine 
accessories for all 
makes of machines. 


Accuracy you 
will appreciate 


Your machine bookkeeping 
folks know how important 
extreme accuracy is in the 
manufacture of posting ma- 
chine leaves and forms. 


Baker-Vawter’s long expe- 
rience in specializing along 
these lines is seen in the ex- 
cellence of its products. Let 
one of our men explain our 
service to you in dollars and 
cents terms. 


To facilitate deliveries 
we maintain produc- 
tion at these points: 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY. 


Originators & Manufacturers Loose Leaf &° Steel Filing Equipment 


Canadian Distributors: Copeland-Chatterson, Limited, Brampton, Ontario 
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But You Can’t Paint the Top 


A coat of paint will make the body shine and cover up the 
signs of wear—but you can’t fill holes in the top or make 
the top look new with paint—it just can’t be done. 


What you need for that newly painted car is a BADGER SLIP ROOF 


A Complete New Re-Covering 


The BADGER SLIP ROOF isa:per- . Choice’ of the world’s finest Mohair 
fect fitting Roof and Back Curtain and. Rubber fabrics—including the 
patterned from the car manufac- famous ‘‘Neverleek’’ and ‘ Dread- 
turer’s original models; completely. naut’’ guaranteed _toppings—now 
sewed and ready to put on. For usedasstandard equipment by most 
all models and makes of :cars. - fine car manufacturers. 


See your garage, automobile or accessory dealer for actual samples 
of materials, styles and remarkably low prices. No loss in use of 
car—attached in a couple of “hours. Thousands already in use. 


WISCONSIN AUTO TOP COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 
Also makers of the Famous BADGER SEAT COVERS for Automobiles 
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WwW HEREVER you go The Florsheim 
Shoe is known as a good shoe. Years of 
dependable service have steadily spread 
Florsheim reputation and popularity—the 
name and the shoe have earned the confi 
dence of all men who look for quality for 
what they pay. Buy your shoes by reputa- 
tion. See that they bear the quality mark 
“Florsheim” and you are sure of value—satis- 
faction in comfort, service and appearance. 


Fifteen to Twenty Dollars 
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The name in every pair—‘‘The 
Florsheim Shoe’ —look for it. 


The 


Florsheim Shoe Company 
Manufacturers Chicago 
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NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 


The famous Paris kneeling figure stands for the highest ideals 


known in the garter industry. It guarantees the fulfillment 





of the “square deal” principle all the way from the happy, 





well paid workers who make them, to you—the satisfied wearer. 
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Three pairs of hands were simultaneously 
jerked away from the body of the straining 
struggling cat. A tailless black comet shot 
out through the open door, described a 
beautiful parabola through the yard and 
disappeared behind a coal shed. 

“Here’s your dime,”’ said Mr. Clesby, 
handing a coin to the boy. ‘‘I don’t want 
the cat.” And he left the house. 

Patsy stood watching him up the street. 

“Maw, that ol’ guy’s gone plumb bugs!” 
hesaid. ‘Yes, sir, he’s bugs plumb!” 

“‘He’s crazy, that’s what it is!’”’ declared 
the Widow Malone with emphasis. ‘‘And 
it’s me that’ll be movin’ out of his house 
afore iver he comes here agin. Wantin’ to 
have a look at a cat’s tongue! Boosh! 
Crazy as a loonytick!” 

In the street car which Mr. Clesby 
boarded to return to the city he sat and 
mused, 

“It was a chance in a million, I know, 
but worth looking after just the same. 
You never can tell. It’s mighty nice 
money that’s going to go to waste—mighty 
nice! ‘Twenty thousand—maybe more—— 
I'll bet I could make him raise it.” 

He carefully brushed the knees of his 
trousers; he rubbed his blackened hands 
vigorously with a pocket handkerchief; he 
traced the long red scratch made by the 
rusty nail across his bald head with a pudgy 
forefinger and looked at the end of the 
finger to see if it was stained with blood. 

““Pshaw!’? 

He said it so loud that the conductor 
jumped and reached for the bell rope. But 
he dropped his hand and turned to glare at 
Mr. Clesby. 

““We passed Shaw Street five blocks 
back and I called it, too, you bet! Why 
don’t you listen for your street?” The 
conductor was angry. Mr. Clesby moved 
to another seat in the car. 

“Pshaw!” He said it again—this time 
in a lower tone. “Still you never can tell.” 

On the following morning Mr. Clesby 
again sat before his open fire of glowing 
anthracite smoking his pipe and reading 
the classified advertisements in the Times. 

“Business as usual, papa?’’ asked his 
daughter Mildred in a laughing voice as 
she came from her plants in the sun room. 

‘Always, my dear, always. And I notice 
that the black-cat ad is in again this morn- 
ing. There’s a tidy little purse waiting for 
the man who can produce a bobtailed black 
cat with a black tongue, Mildred. I should 
say so! Now if young Markley—— Ha, 
ha! But heisn’t cute enough—no, no!” 

“Do you know something about this 
black-cat ad, papa? Have you been in- 
vestigating?”’ 

“Why, yes, I sort of looked the thing up, 
you know, and found out about the will. 
Just happened to be down that way— 
Wilmot Building.” 

“What is it? I want to hear all about it. 
Tell me, dad, tell me!” 

The girl drew a chair before the fire and 
sat down by her father’s side. Mr. Clesby 
nothing loath at once started to repeat the 
story told to him by Attorney Robert S. 
Rawlings. The tale made Mildred laugh. 
She laughed at every pause the story-teller 
made. She laughed even when the death 
of old Mr. Brewerby was mentioned. She 
laughed so much, thereby causing frequent 
interruptions, and Mr. Clesby was so par- 
ticular as to details that the end of the story 
had not been reached when the postman 
came bringing the morning mail. 

“You will have to wait for the remainder 
of the yarn, my dear, until I have looked 
over my mail.” 

“Very well, papa, but please hurry—I 
am so interested.” And still laughing the 
girl left the room. 

Mr. Clesby opened and read his letters. 
There were a dozen or more of them. All 
of them interested him—one more than the 
others, it seemed. He read it twice and 
when all the others had been disposed of he 
returned to the interesting one and read it 
through again. He liked the brevity and 
the businesslike tone of it. 

“This may come to something—you 
never can tell,’’ he murmured. ‘‘Good prop- 
erty out on Millbank Avenue.” He read 
the letter again—this time aloud: 


“Mr. Uriah Clesby, City, Dear Sir: I 
understand that you do an extensive busi- 
ness in buying and selling real estate in 
your own interests. I am owner of a prop- 
erty located on Millbank Avenue which 
I must dispose of quickly as my physician 
has ordered me to start South at once. 
Could you not call to see me—I am too ill 
to come to you—at my room, Number 312 
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in the Rialto Apartments, Hawgood Ave. 
nue and One Hundred and Fifty-seventh | 
Street? I believe you will be interested in | 
my Millbank property. 

“Trusting I may have the pleasure of 
seeing you not later than Friday of this) 
week, when I leave for the South, I am, 

“Very truly yours, 
“JOHN Z. UNDERHILL” 


When his daughter entered the room 
again Mr. Clesby was pulling on his gloves, 
“Why, you’re not going before you have 
told me the rest of that story, are you, 
papa?”’ she cried. f. 
“Yes, my dear, I must go at once,” res 
plied Mr. Clesby. ‘‘I’ve got a business deal” 
on that won’t wait. You remind me of the 
story this evening and I'll finish it.” ‘i 
He took a street car, transferred to a 
cross-town line, transferred again to Haw= 
good Avenue and so reached the Rialto 
Apartments. A young man in a flowered | 
bath robe answered his knock at the door 
of Room 312. 7 
“Are you Mr, Underhill?” he asked the 
young man. | 
“*¥ es, sir.’” 
“Tam Mr. Clesby.” 
“Oh, indeed! Come in, Mr. Clesby. I 
am glad to see you. You are quite early. 
Excuse appearances round here—I am just | 
temporarily located here in my friend’s 
absence and I’m afraid I’m a little careless. 


Sit down, please.”’ | 

“The property you speak of in your 
letter—I have come to talk about that,” 
said Mr. Clesby. ‘ 

“‘Just so, just so! Well, the property. is 
on Millbank Avenue, as I said in my letter, 
and you know what Millbank Avenue is— 
one of the best streets in that part of the 
city. The house is less than ten years old, 
it is in the best of condition and it stands 
on a fine high lot. It has eight rooms, it is. 
strictly modern and is really a desirable 
holding. It is easily worth ten thousand 
dollars. But this trouble has hit me and 
I shall sacrifice it—eight thousand will buy 
it. I’ve got to leave this city to-morrow, 
Mr. Clesby, and heaven knows when I’ll 
be back—if ever. Doctor’s orders, you 
know. Lungs, Mr. Clesby—lungs!” And 
Mr. Underhill coughed a dry hollow cough 
and tapped his chest significantly. ; 

“Millbank Avenue,’”’ mused Mr. Clesby. 
“IT never cared much for that street. I 
think your price is away too high, but I 
might run out and take a look at the place. 
You never can tell. Is it vacant?’ 

“Yes, it has been vacant since my Aunt 
Caroline’s death a few months ago. I'll 
give you the key and if you do not care to 
come back to see me you can leave it at the 
garage on the next street. Twelve hundred 
seventeen—that’s the number. Here’s a 
card—I’ll write it down. I’d go out with. 
you, but the doctor has forbidden me to 
quit the house. Anyway I’m pretty busy. 
packing up my things, some to go into 
storage, some to be taken along South. 
It’s a job, Mr. Clesby—this getting ready, 
to leave some place to go some place.” 
Here now is an article that is going to drive 
me dippy before I am through with it.” ~ 

Mr. Underhill leaned over toward a 
davenport on which stood a low flat basket. 
with a hinged top. He threw back the lid. 
and peeped in. He peeped so long that Mr. 
Clesby wished to peep too. 

“What have you in there?” he asked. 

so Cabs” 

“A cat? It doesn’t happen to be a black 
cat, does it?”” And Mr. Clesby chuckled. 

“Yes, it is black—black as coal.” 

“Tt doesn’t now happen to be a bobtailed. 
cat, does it?” And Mr. Clesby chuckled 
again and allowed a small grin to animate 
his countenance. ) 

“You've guessed it again, by George! 
It’s a Manx cat, Mr. Clesby.”’ 

Mr. Clesby straightened up. | 

“Is—is that cat’s tongue black?” he | 
demanded, his voice shaking, his eyes: | 
gleaming and a pudgy finger pointing at. | 
the basket. r] 

The young man dropped the basket lid. 

“Say, what is this?” he asked in aston-' 
ishment. “‘How’d you divine it? Tell me 
that! Are you some kind of a—a sooth- 
sayer? That cat’s tongue is black all right! 
And it’s the only black-tongued cat I ever. 
saw—the only one I ever heard of.” ; 

Mr. Clesby gasped. He ‘felt himself 
trembling. 5; 

“*Let—let me see the animal,” he whis- 
pered. 

Mr. Underhill threw back the lid of the 
basket and reached in his hand. 

(Continued on Page 185) 
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Nothing to do till 
| next Monday ” 


| HAT’S more, when you off buttons. The water is forced 
| have a 1900 Cataract Elec- through your clothes entirely by 
tric Washer, you finish the wash the action of the tub—not by the 
bright and early each Monday. action of any parts in the tub. 








The water swirls 
through the tub in 
a figure 8 move- 
ment—four times 
as often as in the 
ordinary ‘washer. 
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Sheet sizes. 








there are no parts to lift out and 


It’s because of the magic figure 8. clean either. 


In the 1900 Washer the water is The 1900 works easily, smoothly, 


Just connect it 


forced through the clothes in a 
figure 8 movement, four times as 
often as in the ordinary washer. 


| 
; When you have finished the wash, 
| 


and at.a cost of less than 2c an 
hour. It washes the clothes snowy 
white and clean in 8 to 10 minutes. 


with the elec- 
tric light and 
off it starts. 





























Thus it washes the clothes faster. 





The wringer also works electri- 
cally, and can be moved from the 
washer clear around to the clothes 
basket without moving the washer 
an inch. 


And the nice part of it is, you can 
wash everything in your 1900, for 
there is not a single part in the tub 
to cause wear and tear, or to pull 


Our Special Trial Offer 


You may prove to yourself that the 1900 is the perfect washing 
machine. There is a 1900 dealer near you who will gladly demonstrate 
a 1900 Cataract Washer right in your own home. Then if you wish, 
you may start paying for it on terms to suit your convenience. Remem- 
ber, we also have washing machines operated by hand and water power. 





Write to us today for the name of the nearest 1900 dealer, and a 
copy of the book, “George Brinton’s Wife.” It’s a story you will enjoy. 
Molly, his pretty little wife, had troubles of her own until she 
interrupted a bridge party, and then things began to happen. 


IQ0O CATARACT WASHER 


1900 WASHER COMPANY, 


203 Clinton St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Canadian Factory and Office: CANADIAN 1900 WASHER COMPANY, 357 Yonge St., Toronto 










1900 WASHER COMPANY 
203 Clinton St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Please send me the name of the nearest 1900 
dealer, and a copy of the story, “George 
Brinton’s Wife.” 
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Ask for shoes of Vode Kid 
to be sure of getting 
genuine Kid Leather 





ther 
for Fine Shoes 


Men want comfortable 
shoes. They want trim, 
well-fitting shoes. That 
is why they are learning, 
like their wives, to ask for 


shoes made of Vode Kid. 


For Vode Kid is the 
leather which fills the foot 
needs of the whole family. 
The men folks put the 
comfort of Vode Kid first, then its 
style and durability. Women want 
Vode Kid because it is found in colors 
to blend with their costumes, and is 
snug-fitting and becoming to the foot. 


Children’s shoes of Vode Kid are dura- 


The Leather for Happy Feet 











ble, and fit their tender, 


finds that her orthopedic 
shoes of Vode Kid are 
comfortable without be- 
ing clumsy. 

Shoes of Vode Kid may 
be purchased in black or 
tan for men and children. 
For women, shoes of 
Vode Kid are made in every correct 
type of shoe, from the walking boot 
with Cuban heel to the evening slipper 
in Camel, Gray, Chippendale, Tan, 
Blue, Black, and White. Write us for 
illustrated booklet. 


STANDARD KID MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Boston, Mass, 
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| “Here, Charley, Charley! Wake up, 

| you!” he called. 

_” A-sleeping bobtailed black cat curled up 
in a nest of excelsior in the bottom of the 

_ basket continued to sleep quite undisturbed 
by Mr. Underhill’s invitation to wake up. 

| “He seems to be dopey-like this morn- 

‘ing. Guess I’ve been feeding him too much 

/ rich cream. Hey, wake up, Charley!” 

“He’s black all right and he’s bobtailed 

sure enough,” said Mr. Clesby, stooping 

| and peering into the basket. “‘Now let me 

_ see his tongue, will you?” 

__ The young man took the cat’s head in 

'his two hands and slowly but steadily 

_worked the jaws apart. Just for an instant 

_ during this operation the cat woke, opened 

jan inquiring eye and then resumed its 
slumbering. 

| “By golly, it is black! ° Yes, sir, its 
tongue is black!” cried Mr. Clesby. “Now 

who would have thought it? Mr. Under- 

hill, I’d like to have that cat. What will 

you take for him?” 

**T don’t want tosell—I mean I can’t sell.” 

“T’ll give you—say, Mr. Underhill, Ill 
give you a hundred dollars for that cat.’ 

The owner of the sleeping cat laughed. 

“Man, I wouldn’t sell him for a thou- 
sand dollars—no, not for two thousand.” 

“T’ll give you three.” 

“Eh? What’s that? Are you-kidding 
me? You'll pay three thousand dollars for 
that thing? Mr. Clesby, no cat is worth 
three thousand dollars—I know Charley 


| isn’t. But just the same I won’t take three 


thousand dollars for. him!” 

“T’ll give you four.” 

“No: 

“Five.” } 

“See here, Mr. Clesby, I simply. can’t 
sell Charley. If I accepted your offer of 
five thousand I’d be losing money. You 

see, it’s like this: Charley there was my 

Aunt-Caroline’s pet cat. When she died a 

few months ago—she owned the house on 

Millbank, you know—she left Charley to 

my care. I am to take care of him so long 
/ as he lives. When he dies—he must die a 
natural death, you understand—I am to 
receive eight thousand dollars and accrued 
interest. Aunt Caroline set aside that sum. 
It is in United States Steel Fives and the 
Neptune Trust Company is holding the 
bonds. I gave Aunt Caroline my word. 
Now if it wasn’t for all this, why I’d sell 


| him’ to you ina jiffy. Until five minutes 


ago I should have been glad to give some- 
body a quarter to take him off my hands, 
could I have done so without forfeiting 
my legacy. I believe you’re joshing me, 
Mr. Clesby.” 
“Not a bit of it!’’ declared Mr. Clesby. 
“Well, there’s nothing doing. Charley 


| is eighteen years old. At the most he won’t 
| go more than two years longer. I wish the 
| black devil would die now. I’d assist him 


on the way if I hadn’t promised Aunt 
Caroline and if I wasn’t afraid of losing the 
Steel Fives. I’m going to run no risks on 
that point, sir.” 

Mr. Clesby took Mr. Underhill by the 
buttonhole. 

“Now, Mr. Underhill, I want this cat. 
Never mind what I want him for—I want 
him! Call me crazy—and maybe I am, 
but you’ve got to sell me that cat! I'll 


| give you ten thousand for him. You take 


it, young man. Even if you do forfeit your 


/ aunt’s legacy of eight thousand you'll be 
protected, won’t you? Come now, what do 
| you say?” 


Mr. Underhill began to figure with a lead 


) pencil on the back of an envelope. He was 







very deliberate. Mr. Clesby worried and 
fretted. 

“Well, it seems to figure out all right,” 
the young man finally announced. “If 
Charley lives two years longer—and it’s a 
safe bet he won’t go over that—my interest 
money at that time would amount to some- 
thing more than eight hundred dollars. 
With what has already accrued since Aunt 
Caroline died my entire principal, I cal- 
culate, would amount to just about ten 
thousand dollars. Now if I take your ten 
thousand at this time and give you Charley 
I lose the eight thousand and the interest, 
but if I put your ten thousand in Steel 
Fives I will have at the end of the two 
years—provided I hold on to the interest— 
just eleven thousand dollars. So I am 
really one thousand to the ——” 

“Will you sell the cat?” snapped Mr. 
Clesby. ‘‘Give me an answer.” 

“Yes, I’ll sell him to you, Mr. Clesby, 
for ten thousand cash. But I tell you what, 
I feel mean in doing it! Aunt Caroline 
would turn over in her grave if she knew 


? 


> 
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this deal was being made. It isn’t exactly 
right, but Charley promises to be a lot of 
bother to me and—well, it will have to be.” 

“How will you have the money—bank 
draft or h’ 

“In large-denomination bills, if you 
please. I’ll take the whole amount with 
me when I leave to-morrow. Do you think 
you could pay me in thousand-dollar bills?” 

“T think so, I think so. I’ll go to the 
bank at once and I’ll be back inside an 
hour. May I use your phone to call a 





taxicab?” 


It was Fred Markley who received Mr. 
Clesby’s check at the paying window in 
the New Union Bank. 

“Good morning, Mr. Clesby. Beautiful 
morning, isn’t it?”’ was his greeting. ‘‘Ten 
thousand dollars? In thousand-dollar bills? 
Oh, yes, I can let you have them. I shall 
have to keep a record of the bills. Shall 
I make it in duplicate and let you take the 
carbon?” 

“Good idea,’’ replied Mr. Clesby. “I 
might, you know, happen to lose the bills 
and if I had the numbers of them—you 
never can tell.” 

He took the ten bills and the slip, stowed 
the former away in an inside pocket and 
put the latter into his purse. Then he 
hurried out to the taxicab, which he had 
told to wait for him, and was whirled back 
to Mr. Underhill’s apartment. There he 
took another peep at the black cat’s black 
tongue to guard against any substitution 
that might have been made in his absence, 
handed over the ten bills to Mr. Underhill, 
shook hands with that smiling young gentle- 
man and departed. No further mention 
had been made of the house on Millbank 
Avenue. The cab.stopped in front of the 
Wilmot Building. Mr. Clesby paid the 
driver, forgetting to.tip him, and entered 
the building. 

“Another cat?’’ inquired the elevator 
starter, glancing at the basket in Mr. 
Clesby’s hand and chuckling. 

“What do you mean—another cat?” 

“Two cats went up yesterday afternoon 
and two went up this morning. All of ’em 
came down again,” was the starter’s reply. 

“My cat will not come down,” said Mr. 
Clesby, and he spoke firmly and with con- 
viction. ‘“‘Not in my hands anyway,” he 
added.. Then he entered the elevator. 

Before the door of Room 697 he stood 
aghast. Cold chills ran up his spine, then 
trickled slowly down again. His legs 
trembled, his'vision became blurred and his 
throat grew dry and crackly. On the door 
before him hung a card on which was printed 
in foot-high letters the word—vacant. 

He looked up and down the hallway. A 
man wearing a blue cap was working with 
a refractory lock on a door several offices 
removed. Mr. Clesby went up to. him. 

““What do you know about 697. being 
vacant?” he asked. “It was occupied 
yesterday.” 

“Something funny about that. Young 
feller rented it for a week, but agreed to 
get out if we wanted the rooms before the 
week wasup. Moved in some old junk and 
moved out in three days. That’s all I 
know. Got a cat in your basket? Been 
four or five cats brought up to 697. What’s 
the josh anyways?” 

Mr. Clesby didn’t reply to the man’s 
question. He went back to Room 697 and 
paused there. He turned to look at the 
man in the blue cap. He saw him bending 
down examining the lock. He set the 
basket containing the black-tongued cat 
down- beneath the card on the door and 
walked hurriedly away to the elevator. He 
got off at the second floor and walked down 
the stairs and out into the street. He 
wished to avoid the elevator starter. 

On his way to the Highwayman’s Club 
he stopped in a tobacco store to purchase 
a package of his favorite smoking tobacco. 
From behind a screen that stood in the rear 
part of the store came the sound of loud 
laughter. If he had looked behind that 
screen he would have beheld Mr. Robert 
S. Rawlings and Mr. John Z. Underhill. 
They were sprawled on a large leather 
davenport smoking cigarettes. And had he 
listened there a minute or two he would 
have heard a portion of a conversation that 
would not have been wholly unintelligible 


to him. 

““What’s the matter with your finger, 
Ed?” Mr. Robert S. Rawlings asked Mr. 
John Z. Underhill just as Mr. Clesby was 
going out of the tobacco shop. 

“The cat bit it while Fred and I were 
blackening its tongue.” 

“Better have a doctor dope it—cat bites 
are dangerous. What did you use?” 
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Trousers made of this material 
are always strong and durable— 
soft and comfortable. 
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CROMPTON “‘All-weather’’CcOR- 
DUROY will not stiffen, shrink or 
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¢P CROMPTON 
Send for free test sample of this Myo” “S.A 
new kind of Corduroy. Sprinkle | (l-Weather | 
it and watch the water roll off 
just like quicksilver. 


















































CROMPTON-RICHMOND CoO. Inc. 
35 East 31st Street New York 


next pair of trousers you buy. 
Sold by all leading Retail Stores 


Esterbrook Peus 


No. 460 makes carbon 
copies just like a pencil— 


Three or four.copies at one writing —each 
copy an exact duplicate, and the original is 
permanent. 


Cleaner than using a pencil for all kinds of 
manifolds—freight bills—accounts—telephone 
call records, telegrams— wherever an exact 
copy is required. 


All Esterbrook pens maintain the same high 
standard of excellence that has built for Ester- 
brook-a-reputation for absolute dependability. 


Enclose 15c in an envelope addressed as below. 
We will send assortment of 12 most popular pens. 


THE ESTERBROOK 
PEN MFG. CO. 


72-100 Delaware Ave. 
Camden, N. J. 


Canadian Agents: 


Brown Bros., Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada. 
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BOX OF 12... $1.50 







“Che Souti’s Most Famous Confection’ 
ORIGINAL 


CREOLE PRALINES 


(GRUNEWALD) 


If you have ever visited New Orleans then, of course, 
you have tasted this famous candy which the Hotel Grune- 
wald Caterers have made and sold for many years. 


The demand has become so great that we are now supplying Original 
Creole Pralines (Grunewald) direct by mail, parcel post insured, in 
specially constructed mailing cartons, carefully packed. 

Absolutely pure, made only of pure Louisiana Cane Sugar and 
Louisiana (whole-half) pecan meats. 

Scrupulous care is maintained throughout in producing this famous 
candy. Cleanliness and purity are Grunewald watchwords. That’s why 
Original Creole Pralines (Grunewald) are regarded everywhere as the 
highest quality Creole Pralines made. Do not accept substitutes! 

A delightful confection, dessert, 


Mail orders filled anywhere. P. O., or Express 
money orders, or personal checks received. 
BOX OF 7 (Sample) .... $1.00 
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Miss Lillian Blood 
California 


Make Your 
Spare Time Pay! 


You can! Miss Blood is one of 
hundreds of subscription represent- 
atives of The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home ournal 
and The Country Gentleman who, 
by easy and pleasant spare-time 
work, are adding from $5.00 to 
$50.00 a week to their incomes. 
If you, too, want extra money, 


Kaen se this Coupon Today! 
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The Curtis Publishing Company, 
730 Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


Gentlemen: I'd like to know more about your 


easy, profitable, spare-time work. I too should 
like to have more money. 
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Town____ State 
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QUESTION? 


How Can I 
Make More Money? 


IF YOU HAVE THE WILL, 
HERE’S THE WAY 





ANSWER! 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
731 Independence Square, Phila., Pa. 
Please tell me how, as your subscription 


representative, I can earn $1.00 or more an 
hour in my spare time. 
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State 


CTORY-TO-RIDER 


Buy direct and save $10 to $20 ona 
bicycle. RANGER BICYCLES now 
come in 44 styles, colors and sizes. 
¢ Greatly improved; prices reduced. WE 
a. DELIVER FREE to you on approval 
“a, and 30 days trial, actual riding test. 
“A EASY PAYMENTS if desired, at 
“4 a small advance over our Special 
3 Factory-to-Rider cash prices. 
fa TIRES, lamps, wheels, parts and 
supplies at half usual prices. 
fj Do not buy a bicycle, tires, or 
fy sundries until you get our big 
free Ranger catalog, low prices 
q@ and liberalterms. A postal brings 
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WRITE for free illustrated 
guide book and “EVIDENCE OF 


ATENTS. CONCEPTION BLANK.” Send 


model or sketch and description of invention for our 
free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Highest References, Prompt Service. Reasonable Terms. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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“dhe Book for Inventors & Mfrs” 


By Return Mail FREE. Writ 
LACEY @ LACEY, Dept. W Washington,DC. 
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“Oxide of manganese and charcoal, with 
a little coal tar. We gave him a dose 
of laudanum—just enough to make him 
sleepy, you know—but I guess it hadn’t 
taken full effect when we started in on the 
operation. Stan, it was too absurdly easy! 
Oh, thunder! It was so disgustingly easy 


| that I fail to feel any pride over the part 
| I played in pulling off the crime.” 


“That’s me too, Ed! Talk about marks! 
Wasn’t he the minimum? Well, let’s go 
down to the bank and deliver the mazuma 
to Fred. Fred’ll have this bird tucked 
away easy in his pocket before he’s called 
him father-in-law a month.” 

That evening Mildred Clesby found her 
father strangely silent and morose. Asked 
for the remainder of the story concerning 
the Brewerby will, Mr. Clesby told his 
daughter that he was not feeling well—she 
must wait until some other time. She went 
away leaving him sitting at his library 
table, his arms outspread on it before him, 
his eyes gazing across the room at the 
glowing coals in the grate. He was aware 
that Fred Markley was being admitted to 
the house by Mildred, but he did not look 


| up. He soon heard the two talking and 


laughing in an adjoining room. He heard 
his daughter at the piano playing an accom- 
paniment to a song that Fred Markley was 


| trying to sing. His gaze never wavered— 


he steadily watched the red coals in the 
grate. Mr. Clesby was scared. The events 
of that day had seared him, terrified him. 

“Getting old!’ he whispered. ‘‘Not so 
sharp as I used to be! Couldn’t have hap- 


| pened five years ago—no, not a year ago.” 


“Good evening, Mr. Clesby.”’ 

“Getting old, that’s where the trouble 
lies,”’ he whispered again. ‘‘Got to be care- 
ful, mighty careful, from now on.” 

“‘Good evening, Mr. Clesby.”’ 

“Oh, is it you, Markley? Excuse me— 
I was busy thinking. Didn’t see you. How 
are you?”’ 

“Quite well, thank you. Hasn’t it been 
a fine day? Well, Mr. Clesby, I have a 
little surprise to spring on you that I think 
will interest you. I am ready to meet the 
terms of your ultimatum—as you call it.” 
: ae What’s that you’re saying, Mark- 

ey ? ” 

“T say I’m ready to satisfy the conditions 
you laid down in that ultimatum. In fact 
I’m more than able to satisfy them, for 
I have doubled the sum you named.” 

As hespoke young Markley tookanumber 
of bank bills from his pocket and laid them 
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on the table before Mr. Clesby. ‘‘ What's 
this? What’sthis?’’ Mr. Clesby demanded, 
sitting up in his chair and eying the bills 
suspiciously. 

“You will find ten one-thousand-dollar 
bills there, Mr. Clesby, if you will count 
them. They are mine. 


How I obtained — 


this sum of money—twice what you re- — 


quired of me before I could hope to have 
your consent to taking Mildred for my 
wife—that is a question that need not be 
asked or answered, since we agreed together 
that everything is fair in love and war and 
business. Now what I’d like to do, Mr. 
Clesby, is this: To leave this money with 
you and ask you to invest it for me—for 
us, I should say—in good real estate, im- 
proved or unimproved—whatever you 


think best. Will you consent to do that?” 


* 


““Why—why—er—I—excuse me, but I © 
am just a bit confused—rather sudden, you ~ 
know. Ah—let me collect myself for a few — 
minutes, will you?”’ Mr. Clesby was getting — 


more and more uncomfortable. 
“Certainly, certainly!” 
Markley went hurrying from the room. 


“Play that again, Mildred—I think I can © 


sing it.”” There was singing. 


For several minutes Mr. Clesby sat 


And young 


gazing at the bills. At last he picked them © 


up and counted them. There were ten. 
With a furtive glance toward the next 
room, out of which young Markley’s song 
was vigorously leaping, he drew a slip of 
paper from his purse. There were ten num- 
bers on it. He compared these numbers 
with the numbers on the bills. The identi- 
fication was complete. He tore the slip 
into small bits, carried the fragments to the 
fire and threw them upon the red embers. 

“Altogether too fresh!’”’ he muttered. 
“But he’s a whole lot cuter than I thought 
he was. I might be able to whip him into 
something worth while. Hm! I’d just like 
to know what part that minx played in this 
game. No wonder she laughed. Pshaw! 
But—you never can tell.’ 

He watched the little bits of paper burst 
into flame and go sailing up the chimney. 
He turned toward the music room and 
listened to a tenor voice attempting to sing 
a bass solo. He shook a fat fist toward 
the room as a burst of masculine-feminine 
laughter followed the rendition of the song. 

“ Altogether—altogether too fresh!” he 
growled. ‘‘Still I guess he’ll do.” 

And he returned to his chair, lighted his 
pipe and picked up a copy of the Real 
Estate News. 
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What a pleasure to write with a 
good pencil. You feel its easy, 
even touch with the slightest 
move of the hand. You know 
by its use that the pencil is good. 


So with Signet Ink. The min- 
ute you touch the pen to paper 
your hand gets the message that 
it is superior. You can feel its 
efficiency and you can see its 
faultless writing. There is noth- 
ing scientific about this test. 
The proof is in its use. Com- 
pare it with the ink you are 
using. 

It was science, however, that 
made Signet a perfect ink — the 
science of ‘‘LePage’s’’ chemists. 
The chemists that for 50 years 


Ae can fe eel its goodness 


have maintained LePage’s Glue 
as the world-standard liquid 
adhesive have perfected a 
world-standard ink in Signet. 
And only American dyes and 
American materials enter intg 
its manufacture. It is so guar- 
anteed. 


Insist upon Signet and you can 
be always sure of getting an 
absolutely permanent ink that is 
in all ways right. Leading deal- 
ers everywhere carry Signet 
Ink, just as they do LePage’s 
White Paste, LePage’s Muci- 
lage and other superior ‘“‘Le- 
Page’s’”? products. Where qual- 
ity is a consideration, there you 


will find “LePage’s.”’ 


RUSSIA CEMENT COMPANY 


Laboratory and Factory, Gloucester, Mass. 
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Manufacturers of motor-driven devices are particular 
to know all about the reputation and construction of 
the motor they use and the ability of that motor to 
deliver the dependable power their products require. 


Mr. W. E. Mettler, Purchasing Agent of the 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich., says: ‘‘The 
small Robbins & Myers Motors used by our com- 
pany as equipment for certain types of our blowers 
over a period of years have proved worthy of the 
implicit confidence we have placed in them.”’ 
The blowers which are run by these dependable little 
R&M Motors afford vigorous tests of motor relia- 
bility because of the diversified uses to which they 
are put. 


In one use, for instance, the blowers are used to 
Operate ventilating systems for auditoriums, halls, 


hospitals and churches. This often subjects the 
motor to severe cold. Another extreme, found in 
kitchens, engine rooms and forges, puts the R&M 
Motors in intensely hot atmosphere. 


In meeting all these requirements and daily tests of 
endurance R&M Motors have further contributed to 
their nation-wide reputation as dependable motors. 


Robbins & Myers Motors, from 1-40 to 50h. p., have for 
years been recognized in industrial uses, and on fans 
and office and household devices, as the acme of 
motor construction, reliability and dependability. 
The R&M name plate is all you need know about 
a motor or a motor-driven device. 


The Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, Ohio 
For Twenty-three Years Makers of Quality Fans and Motors 
Branches in All Principal Cities 





March 27,1920 


Drawing from photograph showing W. E. Mettler, Purchasing Agent, American Blower 
Company, Detroit, Mich., watching a test of a ‘‘Sirocco”” blower run by an R&M Motor 


M Motors Stand Heat and Cold 
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Im not 


surprised 









Well, Pl have to 
strike dad fora 
raise 





2+ Wont stop me 





Pa? 


2c Here’s a Good Laugh! Sn of 





Chocolate —the people who make Tootsie Rolls knew re) 
@and that they’d have to raise the price one Ae 
ancy cent to keep up the old time cleanliness and yb 


Tootsie quality. They hesitated to tell you about it— 
Rolls didn’t know how you’d take it, and—well 


: —The Poor Boobs ! 


MADE AS CLEAN AS EVER AND JUST AS GOOD 











BEGIN TONIGHT 
| TO WIN THE 

i CHARM OF 

cA Skin you Love to Touch” 


BEAUTIFUL skin, soft, fresh, flawlessly 
) clear—no other charm makes an appeal 
| so instant, so complete. 





You, too, can win this charm. Even if your skin 
has lost some of its freshness and delicacy—if it 
is marred by blemishes, blackheads, conspicuous 
nose pores—you can correct these "defects—you 
can make your skin as clear, as smooth and soft 
as it should be. 

Begin tonight to give it the Woodbury treat- 
ment suited to its individual needs. 

You will find the special treatment for your type 
of skin in the famous booklet of treatments that is 
wrapped around every cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. Get a cake today. A 25 cent cake of 
Woodbury’s lasts for a month or six weeks of any 
one of the treatments, and for general cleansing 
use. Sold at drug stores and toilet goods counters 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


YOU CAN GET THIS PICTURE FOR FRAMING 
SEND FOR YouR Copy TopaAy! 


For 20 cents we will send you this picture, a trial size cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap—large enough for a week’s treatment — 

os famous booklet of treatments, and samples of Woodbury’s Facial 
Powder, Facial Cream and Cold Cream. 


W* TER BIGGS, one of America’s most noted painters, has given 
this charming interpretation of “A Skin You Love to Touch.” 
Reproduced from the original oil painting in four colors—on fine 
quality paper—it will go to you ready for framing—no printed matter 
on it. Size 1234 x 22 inches. 

Thousands will want this picture. Send for your copy today. 

Address The nade Jergens Co., 604 Spring Grove Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
If you live in Canada, address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 604 Sherbrooke Street, 
Perth, Ontario. 
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to Touch, 
Ruinted by WALTER BIGGS 
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The woman who appreciates the many 


possibilities of using canned fruits and %, 
vegetables at all seasons of the year is a 





never at a loss to add delicious variety an,o 


: we 
tempting appeal to her menu, 
a 


The following suggestions and rec > 
give just a hint of the many easy-to~ C, 
dishes that are alwayS-at her coir,; 
with a well-stocked paritry of Dex 2 
Canned Fruits and Vegetables. 


\pricor Wurip— Drain 1 cuy 
Mon rE Canned Apricots and prey, , S, 
a strainer, fold in 2 stifly Lv. 


“, : eS OP 
whites, pour into a serving dis,” . ev 
Serve with a custard;imade f “6, Mop en, Ce 

PBI fC 
yolks, 34 cup of milk, and %A 58 g 
“ » 74 2 © & w On 
from the apricots. ae og Ss 
5. Ugers @ 
Det MOonrTE Canned b %, “oe nN & 
with a luncheon soufié ay IES, a9 cy, 6, 
° ¢ L037? 74 
able substitute for salac © Be to , 
value is almost as great ¢ * 5 
a y Or Ve EY g 
equally well with meat Pe, 2 
3 of “S Os vo 
aks, 4 95% 
Apricot jelly made?’ ~ 400, 
canned apricot and, » “4 Ye Lg 
tuce with tae onna, % “ae fy, ‘Y “3h S 
“active ; licic LO, “a » a 2 
tractive anc Se ee, On| Sy Or. 


Tom ATO SAUCE %% 5 
package of nood{ Y” 
saving the stoc!@ 
of Det Montr®, 
cup of noodl AG * 
and 1 tables 7 ~ 
and celery. 
dish, sprinly 


bake for 46,“ 


RP 
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‘Chere is a Del Monte variety 
for every menu need —an 
appeal that always tempts: 
Over a hundred delicious 
products to help you serve 
more appetizing meals every 
day in the year 


Send now for a copy of “Det Monte 
Recipes of Flavor”—a 64-page book 
~ containing over 500 recipes and sugges- 

y, Kas, >, \ tions for making economical meals tasty 
Oe ee and wholesome through the use of 
canned fruits and vegetables. It is free. 


Address Department E 
CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 


San Francisco, California 
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ile f way : 
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“What did the teamster see 
In old days, driving his heavy loads 
From farm to town, over hills and prairies?” 





Making trips to town for shopping or 
pleasure; 

He saw his boys and girls going to better schools, 
and better satisfied with their home; 

He saw an end to dreariness and monotony 3 
and isolation; 

He saw his produce carried quickly to market, and 
anything he needed brought as quickly 
back to his own door; 

He saw happiness, comfort and prosperity in that 
Vision of Better Roads— 





HAT did the teamster see 

In old days, driving his heavy loads 

From farm to town, over hills and prairies, 

Through mud and flood and storm and washout, 

By wood-roads and highroads and the great 
National Highways from State to State, 

His strong horses straining and sweating through 
dust or mire— 

What did that hardy teamster see 

On those long, hard roads behind his laboring team? 











7 
ia 
7 Across the years he saw a vision, The vision of things which his energy and 
i" Prophetic, happy, haunting and inspired— resourcefulness and courage are today 
| . A Vision of Better Roads in the days that were to be. bringing to pass. 
4 He saw broad, smooth highroads running eVerywhere 
in a vast network over the country, sone fee . 
Roads without dust or mud or weariness or the — ~ T was “A, Vision of Better Roads” that o 
\ : brought forth Tarvia—which has given 
constant labor of repair, smooth,dustless,mudless,waterproof highways ALWia 
Roads pleasant and swift to travel, to thousands of communities all over this vast Preserves Roads 
_ Roads. clean and safe and paved, land. If your community does not yet enjoy pF EUELES Dust~ 
i Leading to great cities and friends and business and the benefits of good highways, write at once to our nearest office for 
lee on adventurous, delightful journeys, ) eee eesrding good roads oye should interest ex ery citizen. 
l. All over this broad, beautiful land. Ciacinnath Pictsbureh Detroit The WL Company New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City 
|. 2 cate a Se ae Fe Ba aae Stie Can Count niamgSitaneng ncaa Be 4 HAE ws syd RS 
. ; g é g s, 
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| The unobtrusive fragrance of Ivory Soap is not the 
! usual soap perfume. ign iy merely the pleasing, 
natural odor of Ivory’s high-grade ingredients. Its 
delicacy and refinement are two of the reasons why 
you find Ivory Soap in so many homes where good 


taste and good sense prevail. 


IVORY SOAP... .. . (BH). ..... 99 
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HEN au- 
thors and 
orators and 


other thoughtful 
persons begin to 
probe round for the 
soul of Paris, as they 
so frequently do, 
they are apt to be- 
come a trifle maud- 
lin. ‘Paris,’ they 
declare, making a 
sweeping gesture 
with the right hand 
and dashing a shin- 
ing tear from the 
left eye—‘‘Paris 
smiles—and for- 
gets!” That is one 
of the favorite re- 
marks about Paris. 
She smiles—and 
forgets. 

I suppose the au- 
thors and orators 
know what it is that 
she forgets, but I 
don’t. It seems to 
me that Paris re- 
members everything 
that she ever knew. 
She smiles—ah, oui! 
as they say in Paris 
and its environs. 
Ah, oui! Shesmiles; 
and in spite of her 
smiles she remem- 
bers all things. She 
remembers all about 
the French Revolu- 
tion, and the whiff 
of grapeshot that 
left the scars on the 
front of the Church 
of St. Roch, and the 
proper way to serve beuf a la mode, and the method of making the front of a dress stay 
up when it has neither back nor shoulder straps to support it. She remembers the 
Emperor Julian, who was the first booster for Paris away back in the year 350 or 
thereabout, and she recalls the only true method of cooking the large and succulent 
snail which fattens on the vine leaves of Burgundy. She remembers, too, the Germans, 
and how they planned to take Paris and make a large and unsightly mess of it. Ah, oui! 
She remembers the Germans. Paris smiles, pirouettes slightly and exudes a whiff of 
intriguing perfume, thus elevating the spirits of the beholder; but anybody who thinks 
that the airiness of her behavior means that she has forgotten anything has several 
thinks coming to him. 
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When a Roman General Bought a Leetle Drink 


{havi neat phrase anent Paris smiling was invented by a Roman general about three 
weeks after the city was named. Long years ago there was nothing to Paris except an 
island in the Seine. The Parisii, a temperamental but lovable tribe of people who lived 
on the island, used to do practically nothing in the winter except stand round the 
edges of the island and watch the water rise, just as so many of them have done every 
winter since then. In the spring and summer and autumn they devoted themselves to 
fighting, occasionally varying the monotony by selling bead bags to foreigners or by 
trying to catch fish from the Seine, though there have been no fish in the Seine since the 
Post-Pliocene period. That was long ago, but the activities of the early Parisii will strike 
familiar chords in the breasts of those who have encountered the more modern Parisians. 
The Germans who have encountered them will find something vaguely reminiscent in the 
reference to their fighting. Julius Cesar conquered the early residents of Paris, but that 
was probably because they only fought in the spring, summer and autumn. In later days 
they have also taken to fighting in the winter, when the occasion demands it, and 
this fact has been particularly impressed on the Germans at one time and another 
during recent years. In the early days of the Roman occupation of the island they 











Versailles From the Air 


called the island 
Lutetia. They built 
palaces on it, and 
their friends used to 
come up from Rome 
to visit them and 
buy bead bags and 
laugh at the idea of 
the natives trying 
to catch fish in the 
Seine. Later the 
Romans changed 
the name of the 
island to Parisea 
Civitas, and almost 
immediately abbre- 
viated the name to 
Paris. 

About three 
weeks after this 
change occurred, as 
I started to say at 
the beginning of the 
last paragraph, a 
Roman general 
came back to Paris 
from London, where 
he had been living 
for weeks on boiled 
meat and boiled po- 
tatoes and boiled 
carrots ‘and boiled 
fish and suet pud- 
ding. The time was 
winter, and he had 
had no heat in his 
London lodgings. 
The weather, more- 
over, had been cold 
andrainy and foggy, 
and whenever he 
went outdoors he 
got his feet wet. It 
had been a most 
depressing sojourn. 
The crossing, moreover, had been extremely rough, and most of the waves in the Channel 
had attempted to climb into his lap, so that his armor had rusted badly. He came 
rolling into Paris at night, as everyone does, and as he wandered grouchily up the 
Boulevard St. Michel toward the Roman baths the people in the restaurants gave him 
the Chautauqua salute and shouted to him to come in and have ana péritif. Several chic 
young women hailed him gayly and wanted to know whether he wasn’t anxious to buy 
just one leetle drink. The moon shone down through a hole in the clouds, and a cab 
driver passed him, cracking his whip and singing a gay melody in a wheezy voice. The 
streets were crowded and care-free midinettes were exclaiming ecstatically over the 
bead bags in the windows. The general decided to buy a leetle drink. It was then 
that the remark about the smiling of Paris sprang into being. 

“Paris,” said the general as he removed his helmet and banged it on the marble 
table top in order to attract the attention of a waiter who was completely absorbed 
in a domino tournament in which two of the guests had been engaged since early in the 
afternoon—‘‘ Paris smiles—and forgets.”’ 


Lives Spent Leaping From Crisis to Crisis 


E MEANT that the general atmosphere, after the gloom of London, was highly 
exhilarating, but that he was slightly disappointed because nobody showed any signs 
of wishing to hear about his hard trip and burst into tears over it. Whenever Paris has 
her troubles she always manages to conceal them. She sings and she smiles, but she 
refuses to sob bitterly over the woes of others. If others wish to join in her songs and 
her smiles, very good, not to say trés bon. But if they do not wish they may make of 
themselves an absence. Ah, oui! But the general, being tired and cross, sprang the 
remark about smiling—and forgetting. And that canard has been going ever since, like 
the bit of fiction to the effect that homemade rum is good to drink. 
One has evidence that Paris does not forget as soon as he sets foot in it late at night. 
One always arrives in Paris at night, anyway, and on® always arrives late, because no 
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French trains ever get anywhere on time these days. This 
is known as the crise du transportation—the transportation 
crisis. Life in France is just one darned crise after another. 
No day goes by without its crise, and every morning and 
every afternoon the eighty or ninety or one hundred Parisian 
papers announce in glaring headlines that another crise 
has struck town. Sometimes two or three new crises start 
crising on the same day, and the Parisians work them- 
selves into a severe lather over the situation. Everyone in 
all the restaurants shrugs his shoulders so violently that 
the floors shake and the windows rattle. But before there 
can be a crise d’emotion the disturbing crise passes, and on 
the following day there is anew crise to distract the mind 
and excite the fancy. 

We were speaking, however, of arriving in Paris late at 
night. One usually arrives from two to six hours late, but 
always late. One is fresh from the hard-boiled foods and 
the clammy fogs of London, and the very atmosphere of 
Paris is elevating and stimulating. One sees strong men 
kissing each other on the station platform. One catches 
the odor of intoxicating perfumes. 

““Aha!”’ says one, “‘this is indeed the life, then!’ 

And one goes out to get a taxicab. One immediately is 
confronted by a crise—the taxicab crise. It is not an 
extremely serious crise, but whenever one is particularly 
anxious to get into a Parisian taxicab and is just’about to 
do so somebody usually comes up behind him and hauls 
him off by the coat tails and gets into the taxicab himself 
and goes away. However, by screaming at the top of 
one’s lungs and shaking one’s fists violently at the persons 
who are also desirous of obtaining the taxicab one can 
usually obtain it for himself. And when he has done so 
and is riding away in it he remembers one of the things 
that Paris won’t forget—to wit, the fact that the Battle 
of the Marne was won by taxicabs. 


Staunch Taxi Heroes of the Marne 


HEN the German hordes were sweeping into the 
heart of France in 1914 General Gallieni mobilized the 
taxicabs of Paris, loaded them with poilus and rushed them 
out against the Germans. Byso doing he delivered a violent 
and unexpected blow, and the Germans were defeated. 
But the taxicabs are still doing business. Some of them, it 
is true, are doing it on only one cylinder, and that one 
cylinder is frequently afflicted with serious pulmonary 
troubles. Somehow or other, though, they manage to 
stagger along. And everybody who rides in them remem- 
bers the Battle of the Marne. He feels quite sure that his 
particular taxicab was one of the staunch band that 
rushed the poilus to the Front in 1914. It has a sunken 
look round the middle that convinces him that it hag 
probably carried enormous loads of poilus across vast 
stretches of shell holes and trenches. If he tries to per- 
suade the chauffeur to take him up a hill he is frequently 
refused. If one wishes to go up to Montmartre, which is 
along, hard pull, one 
usually has to tackle 
three or four taxi 
drivers before meet- 
ingwith anysuccess. 
“What!” exclaims 
the bearded driver, 
cocking an ear at the 
distressed coughs of 
his engine, ‘“‘mount 
that great ascent 
there with this poor 
little one? Sacred 
name ofasmall dog, 
but no!” 

And his machine 
goes lurching off in 
search of someone 
who will be content 
to stay on level 
ground. 

They don’t steer 
as well as they 
might, these vet- 
erans of the Great 
War. They collide 
with each other fre- 
quently, and it then 
devolves upon 
everyone connected 
with the collision to 
make as passionate 
an outcry as pos- 
sible in order to 
establish his inno- 
cence. Thisisarule 


which no Parisian 
ever forgets, any 


more than he forgets 
the excellent rule 
which provides that 
any person who is so 
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careless as to allow himself to be hit by an automobile shall 
at once be taken into custody and immured in the near- 
est jail unless he is in such shape as to require the atten- 
tions of a surgeon or an undertaker. 

Because of this law Paris is unfamiliar with the type of 
person who walks slowly across the road in front of an 
approaching automobile glaring at it contemptuously in 
order to show that he is not only as good as the auto- 
mobilist but several times better. In the event of a col- 
lision, however, everybody is guilty until he can prove his 
innocence, and the only way to prove one’s innocence in 
Paris is to make a noise about it. As soon as a collision 
occurs a large jury of onlookers, with several gendarmes 
as judges, assemble round the wreckage. The sufferers 
emerge from the heap and at once begin to shriek and 
howl and swear. The judges and the jury listen carefully. 
When the shrieks and howls and curses of one party be- 
come weaker than those of the others the weaker side is 
marched off to the police station. The reasoning ofthe 
onlookers is simplicity itself. If a man makes a lot of noise 
he does so because he believes that his cause is just. 
If his cause is unjust he will be unable to speak about 
it as fluently as he might otherwise speak. So when 
an argument rises the loudest talker commands the most 
respect. 

The crise of transportation is the first crise which one 
encounters when entering Paris, but before one goes away 
one hears of as many crises as there are patriots in Poland— 
almost. There is the crise of money, the crise of coal, the 
crise of food, the crise of lodging, the crise of clothing, the 
crise of building material, the crise of sugar, the crise of 
inundation, the crise of taxes, the crise of passports and 
countless other minor crises. We have the same thing at 
home, but we are not as attentive to details as are the 
Parisians. When strictly fresh eggs are brought from their 
year’s sojourn in the Hoboken cold-storage plants and put 
on sale at $1.20 a dozen we emit a few wild shrieks of 
agony in the privacy of our homes, after which we calm 
down and talk about the servant problem or presidential 
candidates. In Paris, however, when eggs work up to 
eight francs a dozen there is a crise des eufs. The news- 
papers put it on the front page and great numbers of 
women have hysterics. Men walk round clutching their 
heads with their hands and ejaculating that frightful 
French oath, ‘‘Name of a name of a name of a name,” in 
hoarse gutturals. The crise passes, as all crises do, until 
eggs hit eight francs and ten centimes a dozen. Then the 
crise des eufs takes place all over again. 

Early last winter the French euf for eating purposes 
stood at nine francs sixty centimes a dozen. There had 
been a crise with every ten-centime advance... Considering 
the enormous number of things which are capable of hay- 
ing a crise, one would expect the Parisians to be exhausted 
from the violence of their emotions. But they area tireless 
people—simple and tireless—and they bear up under the 
strain remarkably well. 
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The crise of money is probably the crise which causes 
the most excitement in Paris, though each and every crise 
as it appears seems to give rise to the absolute apex of 
excitement. The crise of money strikes at the very vitals 
of the nation, and every Parisian wants every American 
to know all about it so that he will go home and use his 
influence with the Treasury Department to have credits 
extended to France in order that French money may soon 
be as good as it ever was and so that when the one and 
a half million Americans arrive on the Continent in the 
spring and summer, as rumor says that they will, they will 
have to pay a dollar for five francs’ worth of French goods 
instead of fifty cents, as they sometimes do to-day. 

There are some sections of Paris where an American 
won’t be able to get anything at half price unless the shop- 
keepers are both deaf and blind, and I have noted no over- 
whelming number of blind Parisian shopkeepers, or of deaf 
ones either. Many of those who sell luxuries—and luxuries 
are the things which a large part of the visiting Americans 
will buy—can raise prices on an American in about nothing 
and. two-fifths seconds. But such things as food and 
clothing look cheap to an American, though at the same 
time they appear so high to a Parisian that he gets dizzy 
looking up at them. ; 


The Ups and Downs of French Exchange 


NE gets an idea of Paris prices from listening to the 

conversation of one of the many American expatriates 
who live in Paris. These people, most of whom have small 
incomes, moved to France because they could live there 
very cheaply. They could have a commodious furnished 
apartment for fifteen dollars a month, procure a marvelous 
cook for six or eight dollars a month and live most com- 
fortably on a thousand dollars a year. These people are 
suffering keenly under present conditions and are actually 
thinking of going back to the United States. At least they 
are talking about it. Probably they will never go so far 
as to take the actual step, but they have contracted the 
habit of saying that with French prices where they are 
they might as well live in the United States. They are 
very bitter over it and act as though the United States 
were wholly to blame for daring to allow high prices to 
exist. It is evident that they expect a great deal of pity, 
these expatriated Americans, but as to whether they 
deserve it or not I shall not attempt to say. 

When I arrived in Paris early in the winter ten francs 
could be purchased with one American dollar, whereas in 
prewar days a dollar was equivalent to only five francs. 
A few days later one dollar would purchase almost eleven 
and a half frances. Still a few days later the rate was again 
ten francs for a dollar. 

I take this opportunity of repeating that large financial 
affairs are as much of an enigma to me as the internal 
mechanism of a reciprocating engine would be to an un- 
clothed black man from the shores of Lake Albert Nyanza, 
yet I have a per- 
sistent feeling that 
when a commodity, 
whether it be money 
or garbage pails or 
hair nets or hop 


dollars on one day 
and seven dollars on 
the second day and 
four dollars and a 
half on the third 
day there is some- 
thing about the pro- 
ceeding that gives 
rise to a strong odor 
of fish—and no 
mean fish either. It 
also seems to me 
that there is no par- 
ticular reason why 
on a given day in 
the city of Paris 
reputable banking 
institutions should 
differ so widely in 
the rates at which 
they exchange 
American money 
into French frances. 
As things stand, 
Americans must 
shop from place to 
place with their 
American dollars, 
hunting for a bank 
which will give the 
best rate. 

The low value of 
the frane is having 


(Continued on 
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of Meyne, was six years old he began to read. 

Whereupon his aunts looked at each other 
and decided to weed the library. ‘‘If it is humanly 
possible to prevent it,” said Lady Mar- 
garet, ‘‘that dear child shall never fol- 
low in his father’s footsteps.” 

They started on the first shelf—Lady 
Margaret and Lady Felicia. I will tell 
you about Lady Felicia later, but first 
I want to tell you about those books. 

‘Oh, bother!” burst out Lady Mar- 

garet at last. ‘‘Why is it that every 
book must have a ro-o-o-mance in it?”’ 
You should have seen the curl of her 
lip when she spoke that hateful word. 
“‘Tsn’t there anything else in the world 
worth writing about,’ she continued, 
“except this everlasting topic of so- 
called love?” 
_ Lady Felicia sighed a little and looked 
thoughtful as well as she could for her 
double chin. Before disgrace had fallen 
upon the Meynes she, too, had had her 
dreams of romance. 

“What are we going to do then?” 
she asked, looking at the heap of books 
which her sister had already thrown 
upon the floor. ‘‘We can’t throw all the 
books away like this.” 

But Lady Margaret wasn’t a master- 
ful woman for nothing. 

“T know what we'll do!” said she. 
“We'll lock the library up, and that 
will give us a place to put those other 
things too.”’ 

The remark was obscure, but Lady 
Felicia understood it. With dignity the 
butler was called, and with even greater 
dignity he called the footman. 

On the landing of the stairs was a 
statue of Diana—one knee eternally 
crooked, one hand eternally shading 
her eyes while she watched for game. 
There in the dower house of Meyne 
Castle she had stood upon that landing 
for at least a hundred and fifty years, 
but now she suddenly found herself 
moved to the library, staring hard at 
sixteen feet of British poets and wonder- 
ing possibly whether these were proper 
game or not. Smaller pieces of statuary 
soon joined her, including Paul and 
Virginia from the drawing-room. 4 

“T’ve often wondered what those 
young uns were running away from,” 
said the footman in an unchaperoned 
moment. 

“Running away from his little lord- 
ship upstairs, as nearly as I can make 
it out,” said Benson, unbending a little. “I believe the 
ladies are apprehensive that he may turn out to be a chip 
of the old block.” 

They winked at each other in a rather stolid manner— 
for themselves, they were proud of the gossip surrounding 
the last three Marquises of Meyne—and were nearly 
caught in the act by Lady Margaret. 

“The pictures next,’’ said she. 

In this branch of art they scored heavily, not even 
sparing the fifth Marchioness of Meyne, who was young 
and coquettish, with lips that peeped over the top of her 
fan like cherries over a garden wall. It was she, according 
to one theory, who had brought Old Ned into the family, 
the fifth marquis having made a runaway match with 
her—which has a dreadful sound if you say it in just the 
right way. They carried her to the library and there they 
left her with her face to the wall—young, smiling and 


Went the Honorable Frankie, ninth Marquis 


’ coquettishly biding her time. 


When the exiles had been covered with sheets, the win- 
dows fastened and the blinds drawn, the butler locked the 
door and Lady Margaret carried the key to her room. 

“There,” she said to Felicia. ‘I feel safer.” And after 
hiding the key she added: “‘Let us go now and see how the 
dear child is getting on with his lessons.” 

Lady Felicia said nothing—perhaps after such an excur- 
sion into the land of beautiful dreams she was thinking of 
her own vanished visions; but together they went up- 
stairs to the room where the Honorable Frankie was 
receiving instruction from an old mutton-faced misogynist 
who had been selected largely because of his views and 
who had such a-low opinion of women that even Lady 
Margaret felt. uncomfortable in his presence. As they 
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The Last of the Meynes Was Sitting Very Quietly in the Hall, Staring Out 
at Meyne Castle 


approached the door they heard voices within, and Eve- 
like then they stopped to listen. 

“‘M-i-l-k, milk,’ the Honorable Frankie was spelling, 
evidently out of a book. 

“Yes, yes—go on,” said the mournful voice of his tutor. 

“T have that for my b’e’kfast every morning. P-a-i-l, 
pail. That’s a pail.” 

“Yes, yes—go on.” 

““G-o-l-d, gold—that’s what Benson’s buttons are 
made of.” 

“Go on; go on.” 

“‘M-a-i-d, maid.’”’ And after a puzzled pause, ‘‘What’s 
a maid, Mr. Rowland?” he asked. 

“Ah, my poor boy!” said Old Mutton-Face in his 
deepest, most mournful voice. ‘‘You’ll find out soon 
enough, I’m afraid!” 

Pog 

HE Honorable Frankie wasn’t very old when he began 

to sense the fact that there was something wrong in the 
world—something mysterious and rather awful—and 
something which centered closely round himself. The truth 
being held from him, he set his young imagination to 
work—and it worked like yeast. He began to be nervous 
when left alone in the dark, and never showed himself 
when he heard strange voices downstairs. 

“T wish Frankie weren’t so shy,” said Lady Felicia 
one day. 

“T’m glad he is!’’ said Lady Margaret in her snappiest 
manner. 

Which ended that. 

Not long afterward the last of the Meynes was sitting 
very quietly in the hall downstairs, perched upon a 
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window seat and staring out at Meyne Castle, which 
stood so nobly on its cliff overlooking the sea, when 
he heard voices in the pantry where the butler and 
the footman were polishing the silver. 

“His little lordship grows to look 
more like his father every day,” was 
Benson’s first remark that caught 
Frankie’s attention. 

“Chip o’ the “old block,” was the 
footman’s answer. 

“T’ve been wondering lately whether 
he will open the castle when he comes 
of age.” 

“Not likely. Costs a mint of money 
to run that place, and they didn’t leave 
much behind them—the larst three mar- 
quises. If you arsk me, they were lucky 
to have the dower house here when the 
crash came.” 

“Poor little chap, he looks very 
downhearted at times. I can only ’ope 
that he won’t come to his father’s bad 
end.” 

“Ah, God forbid! But what’s bred 
in the bone, I’ve always said, it’s sure 
to come out in the flesh.” 

Tough nourishment for any child. 

“‘Margaret,’”’ said Lady Felicia one 
day, looking as serious as a very stout 
lady can ever look, especially when she 
has a sentimental turn of mind, “I 
wonder if we are doing quite the right 
thing by Frankie.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” 
demanded Lady Margaret. 

“‘T mean—keeping him so secluded— 
andallthat. It seems to me,” she almost 
tearfully continued, “‘that we should 
let him go out among people. And when 
he gets older, if we tried to get him 
married just as soon as we could to 
some nice sweet girl as 

Whereupon Lady Margaret rose in 
her wrath—like a large black horse sud- 
denly rearing to the perpendicular— 
and that ended that. 

Thus grew the Honorable Frankie, 
ninth Marquis of Meyne, and bit by 
bit he put things together as growing 
children do. He couldn’t find all the 
pieces to complete the puzzle, but he 
had enough to keep him busy. When 
the war broke out he was fourteen 
years old, which pleased his aunts im- 
mensely. 

“‘Tt’ll soon be over,” they told each 
other. ‘‘He’ll never have to go.” 

In this, however, they reckoned with- 
out the second wind of Mars. Frank- 
ie’s eighteenth birthday found him in 
khaki—a tall, handsome, manly lad and perilously like his 
father—so much so that before he went away Lady Mar- 
garet sent for the Bishop of Meyne, and he and Frankie 
were in the study for the greater part of the afternoon. 
When they came out the young man held himself more 
than upright and his mouth was tightly pressed against 
his teeth in the manner which is sometimes described as 
keeping a stiff upper lip. 

“You'll remember, my boy?” said the Bishop as they 
shook hands in parting. 

“Yes, sir, I’ll remember.” 

“And your promise to me—you will not forget that?” 

‘No, sir, I shall not forget that.” 

Within an hour Frankie had joined his regiment, and 
the next few years of his life can be summarized in a few 
words: Training camp, Salonika, Egypt, France and home. 
It was a course of travel that he will not forget in a hurry, 
but never once did he fail to keep a stiff upper lip, and 
never once did he forget his promise to the bishop. 

Whenever Mars had met him on the journey he had 
followed grimly after and had made a good job of it. But 
whenever What’s-Her-Name—that other divinity for whom 
another planet is named—had suddenly appeared before 
him on his travéls, the last of the Meynes had emulated a 
certain Pharisee of old. He had turned his head and had 
crossed the road and had passed by safely on the other 
side. 
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N FRANKIE’S second furlough he had come to grips 
with the family finances. They were hard to grasp, 
consisting mainly of involved transactions, intricate en- 
tails and the thinnest of thin air. 
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“But look here,’ he protested, coming once too often 
to a vanishing balance, ‘‘there’s the castle, you know. 
Couldn’t we rent that?” 

“Hardly here, I’m afraid, My Lord,” said the banker. 
“‘Frightfully expensive to keep up—we are all more or less 
strapped just now—and to tell you the truth, since your 
father’s—er—accident, I think the place has a bit of a 
doleful reputation. 

“Still, one of my partners is going to New York before 
long. Shall I get him to see if he can do anything for you 
over there?” 

“‘T wish you would,” said Frankie. 

And it so happened that a few months later old Commo- 
dore Beckett, rising one morning in his Fifth Avenue 
mansion, first read that the Constitution of the United 
States had been rebound with a white ribbon, and turning 
testily over to the financial pages to see what effect this 
might have upon the markets of the world his eyes were 
presently caught by a rather striking advertisement offer- 
ing Meyne Castle to rent for a term of years. 

“Planned by Bullfinch.” That meant next to nothing 
in the commodore’s life. 

“Built on a magnificent site overlooking English Chan- 
nel and Atlantic Ocean.” The old boy smelled blue water 
there, and vigorously inhaled it. 

“Private harbor. Dockage for yachts. Fully furnished. 
Hangings by Kydde. Picture gallery containing numerous 
masters, including Gainsborough, Romney ——” 

Now, aside from the speed of his yacht, which was more 
a sporting matter than anything else, the commodore was 
famed for three collections—his Romneys, his: emeralds 
and his vintages—but of all these he was proudest of his 
vintages. 

“‘Confound their impudence! They’ll be confiscating 
everything in bottles yet,’’ he angrily told himself, his 
mind reverting to the cataclysm on the first page. ‘“ Pour- 
ing Johannesburger ’83 down the sewer and dumping 
Chateau Yquem into the river!” 

He thoughtfully looked at the ad- 
vertisement again. 

“One thing sure,” he continued, 
“‘there’ll be no bottle smashing over 
there in a hurry. ‘Private harbor. 
Dockage.’ Mmm! And when all’s 
said and done, it’s not much farther 
than Miami and back. Yes, by Jove, 
I do believe I’ve solved it! Anyhow, 
I’ll look into it.” 

And the commodore did look into 
it. Before the month was over he 
had sailed for London, the keys of 
Meyne Castle were in his possession 
and a London firm of decorators had 
received a commission which made 
them forget that there had ever been 
awar. But the commodore couldn’t 
forget it. His only offspring had 
been in France with the American 
Expeditionary Forces for nearly. two 
years. 

“Going to stop there, too, from the 
looks of it, till the very last Yank 
comes out,’”’ said the commodore in 
his proud but testy manner. ‘‘That’s 
Jake all over. Better send a wire, 
though.” 

He chewed the end of his pencil 
for a moment and then wrote as 
though all in a breath: 

War over. Haverented Meyne Cas- 
tle, Meyne Harbor, England. When 
can you meet me there? Pop. 


Keen and bright as a bit of sword 

play came the answer next morning: 

Expecting leave few days. Will meet 

you Meyne Castle next week. Why 

not get option on Tower of London? 
Iv JAKE. 


HEN Frankie returned home 

for good it didn’t take his aunts 
long to see the change which had 
taken place in him. 

“Do you notice how he’s altered?”’ 
said Lady Felicia. 

Lady Margaret uneasily nodded. 

“His father had just such an air 
of authority,” continued Felicia, “‘but 
I never thought Frankie would have 
it too!” 

“Tt’s thewar,’’said Lady Margaret. 
“He'll get over it.”” But to tell the 
truth, she was worried. ‘‘I’ll tele- 
phone the bishop,” she thought. But 
the bishop, she discovered, was in 
Southampton that week, and no one 
seemod to know just when he would 
be back. 
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While this was on Frankie was taking a walk; and 
though he had no given destination in view, his steps led 
him toward the home of his fathers. Standing in the road, 
he was still noticing the changes at the castle which had 
been brought about by the commodore’s magic wand 
when a car stopped and a remarkably pretty girl spoke 
to him. 

*“You are the Marquis of Meyne?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said Frankie without half looking and not notic- 
ing that her scarf had fallen into the road. 

“T thought you were.” She laughed a little, though 
surely there was no need for it. ‘‘Now that you’re back,” 
she said, “‘we’re going to have a victory ball—and we are 
all so excited.” 

It might have been contagious. The girl was now lean- 
ing over the wheel as though she were possibly trying to 
capture the other’s averted glance, and her voice went 
down to a lower, deeper note that seemed to have the 
strange effect of making everything else in the world 
shut up. 

“T think a committee is going to call on you to-morrow,” 
she said; “‘but what I want to say is—pl-l-l-ease set the 
date for next Thursday evening. I’ve a special reason for 
asking.” 

After the car had gone it struck the young marquis that 
he ought to have answered her, even though she had hardly 
waited for any reply. 

“Funny how they make the cheeks burn,” he mused, 
verifying this phenomenon. ‘Ears, too, it seems.’”’ And 
speculating a little upon insufficient data, he continued: 
“T wonder if they affect other chaps this way too. Or 
whether it’s a bit of the governor in me, and sent as a sort 
of a warning.” 

It was then that he saw the scarf in the road. 

“Scented,” he thought, verifying this as well—and sud- 
denly thrust it into the pocket of the light raincoat which 
he was wearing, as though it were’ burning his fingers, 








“*"Ard-«Boiled Mabel’s Beat it, Sir—and Copped the Jeweiry Too!’ 
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His first clear reaction was to let the victory ball go/ 
hang. But on the other hand—to set himself up as a prig 
when, after all, they were only trying to be decent with 
him—there wasn’t anything particularly appealing in that.) 

“TI say, they’re going to give a victory ball,” he an-) 
nounced when he returned home. ‘I understand a com-' 
mittee is going to call here to-morrow.” : 

Lady Margaret tried to influence him by the austerity | 
of her eye. 

“T’m glad you never learned to dance,”’ she said. 


“Oh, one doesn’t have to dance,” he carelessly replied | 
in his new manner of authority. ‘‘What gets over me is: _ | 


Where do you suppose I had better receive this com- 
mittee?” 

“Tt depends upon who they are,” said Lady Margaret 
shortly. 
be the place.” 


“Looks awfully shabby, though, don’t you think, dear? f 


When the next quarter’s rent for the castle comes in I’ll 
have the furniture reupholstered for you—and something 
done to the walls. But how about this other room—the 
one that’s always shut? Would that do?” 

Lady Margaret felt-her authority slipping with every 
tick of the clock. 

“You can’t go.in there,” she said in sudden alarm. 
“That’s locked.” 

“Yes, yes; I know it is. Time it was opened up a bit. 
Don’t you think so, dear? Where’s the key?” 

“It—it’s lost,” she told him, grasping at the last straw. 

Frankie rattled the knob more in contemplation than 
enterprise, but with the settling of time the door and the 
casement had sprung a little, each in a contrary direction. 
The result was that under Frankie’s handling the bolt of 
the lock suddenly slipped out of its guard and, the door 
opening, the young Marquis of Meyne walked in. 

“Hello, everybody!” he cheerfully cried in his newborn 
manner of authority. “‘Let’s have a little light here, shall 
we?”’ He opened the shutters and 
pulled up the shades. It was nearly 
dark outside. 

“Jolly old room,” he said, looking 
at the paneled ceiling and the walls 
lined with books. ‘‘We’ll have alittle 
more light though.”’ 

Round the walls were old-fashioned 
gas fixtures, each surrounded by a 
fall of time-mellowed beads. One by 
one Frankie lit them, and when he 
came to the last two their soft light 
flooded the waiting group of shrouded 
forms below—that group which had 
been biding its time in patience for 
nearly twenty years. 

“Hello!” said Frankie, drawing 
the cover off Diana. ‘‘What’s this?” 

Lady Margaret near the doorway 
was just feeling herself sliding over 
the brink of catastrophe when Ben- 
son, the butler, appeared to announce 
a visitor. 

“The new curate is calling, My 
Lady,” said he. 

Vv 

ARGS Reverend Mr. Courtney was 

young and earnest. He was also 
six feet one, thought nothing of sit- 
ting all night at the bedside of a poor 
parishioner, and though he had been 
but a month at Meyne Harbor, he 
had already founded a boxing club, 
where he amused himself by landing 
fully and freely on the noses of sin- 
ners and scoffers under the hollow 
pretense of giving them lessons in 
the manly art of self-defense. 

He had called at the dower house 
twice before without making any 
noticeable ripple, but when Lady 
Margaret saw him looming large at 
the other end of the hall that late 
afternoon she made the indescrib- 
able gesture which indicates 
“Saved!” and quickly went to meet 
him. ’ 

“You have never met my nephew, 
the marquis?”’ she asked. 

“The pleasure is yet to be mine, 
My Lady,” he earnestly assured her. 

She hurried him toward the library 
with a speed that all but made the 
curate break into a trot. Hearing 
this commotion, Frankie turned and 
immediately met the Reverend Mr. 
Courtney. While they chatted Lady 
Margaret unobtrusively covered 
Diana. 

“Very warm in here; shall we go 
to the drawing-room?” she asked, 


“Ordinarily of course the drawing-room would — 
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| though he hardly knew 
why. 





-in the autumn, when one 


walking to the door in the manner of one who is leading a 
file of three. 

“We'll join you there a little later, dear,” said Frankie. 
“Myself,’’ he added to the curate. “‘I like this old room. 
Been shut up for nearly a quarter of a century, they tell 
me. Be careful of the dust.” 

“Oh, I’m used to dust, My Lord. Lived in it nearly five 
years—both in its dry and liquid state. That’s a jolly 


' thing,” he said, walking 
, over to a man in armor. 


‘Fancy being a chaplain in 
canonicals like those!” 

In the hall Lady Mar- 
garet had sent Benson for 
tea, and was now listening 
to the conversation in the 
library. 

“Splendid old volumes 
here,” the curate was say- 
ing. 

“By Jove, a man could 
live and die in a room like 
this—that is, of course, if 
he had sufficient exercise.” 

This tickled Frankie, 


“Look here,” he said, 
‘‘are you busy this eve- 
ning?” 

“No, My Lord.” 

“Then stay to dinner, 
and you can help me place 
some of these things.”’ 

In the hall Lady Mar- 
garet heard a noise like the 
drawing of cloths over ir- 
regular objects. 

‘‘He’s uncovering 
them!’ she breathed, and 
her whole body seemed to 
take upon itself the nature 
of a breathless palpitant 
ear. 

“‘B-e-a-u-tiful!’’ said the 
curate. “‘Paul and Virginia, 
you know, running away 
from the storm. A mag- 


“Tt’s all right then, you 
think?” 

“Oh, nothing but, My 
Lord!” 

“You don’t think it’s— 
er—er 

“Oh, not at all, My 
Lord. Honisoit, you know.” 

“Very well, I’ve a good 
mind to put it over here be- 
tween the windows. And 
now this picture. What do 
you think of that?” 

“Wood nymphs dancing 
in a forest, I should say. 
Wonderful—the way the 
light streams through the 
leaves! Do you know, a 
forest often reminds one 
of a cathedral, especially 





gets the stained-glass effect. 
Priceless! Perfectly price- 
less!” 

“So much for that. Now what about this marble—the 
one with her face turned to the books?” 

“‘Let’s turn her round—shall we?” 

In the hall Lady Margaret looked like one who has sud- 
denly discovered that she has just ordered tea for a serpent. 

“Diana, apparently—the immortal huntress,” said the 
curate. ‘What classical outlines! Not at all like the mod- 
ern figure. Ha! I remember I used to wonder if the 
feminine form had changed since the time of old Praxiteles. 
But one day it struck me—it’s the corset, you know.” 

“The what?” 

“The corset. The corset, you know.” 

In the hall Lady Margaret had already started for the 
stairs. 

“There’s a train for Southampton at seven in the morn- 
ing,” she exclaimed to herself, ‘‘and I'll bring the bishop 
back with me if I have to carry him in my arms!” 


vI 


FTER dinner Frankie called in Benson to help them. 
Lady Margaret showed her displeasure by staying 
upstairs; and Lady Felicia stayed up, too, for fear of 
offending her sister. Poor Lady Felicia, she had grown 
stouter than ever, and often sat at her window looking out 
at life as though it were a cruel puzzle and quite beyond 
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any solution which she could bring to bear. Downstairs 
Benson listened with dignity to Frankie’s instructions; 
and then with greater dignity he called his footman. 

“Ts Lordship wishes some of these pieces returned to 
their places,”’ said he. 

The perfection of their manners was a precious thing to 
see. Age had silvered both their crowns and mellowed 
well their memories, but beyond a slight tremor of the 





“Can You Carry Her Up, Frankie?’? Asked Lady Felicia 


footman’s upper plate neither of them displayed emotion. 
Upon reflection it was decided to hang the fifth mar- 
chioness over the fireplace. Otherwise the original program 
was carried out. 

“T wish we had a place for this,”’ said the curate, picking 
up a bisque. And possibly wishing to give the butler and 
the footman something to fill their ears he added, “It is 
much too delectable a piece to reconsign to oblivion.” 

As a matter of fact it was a figure of Pan piping dance 
music to a Thessalonian Miss Bo-peep.: She wore a gray 
drapery and vaguely reminded Frankie of the girl who had 
spoken to him that afternoon. 

“Begging your pardon, sir,’ said Benson, visibly im- 
pressed by the curate’s words, “‘it used to stand upon the 
grand piano in the drawing-room.” 

Frankie was busy at the moment and at first didn’t 
realize that the curate had followed Benson across the hall 
to the drawing-room. 

“<T don’t know whether I can play this from memory, but 
T'll try,” the curate presently called out, and after a chord 
or two he started upon a very old-fashioned minuet. 

In her room upstairs Lady Felicia listened and the tears 
rose to her eyes. Before sorrow had come to the Meynes 
she herself had often practiced that same piece—a blue- 
eyed girl in pantalets. with all.the world before her like a 


beautiful book that was still to be read—a book with 
dreams and romance on its every golden page. 

“‘T don’t care what Margaret says,” she finally thought, 
drawing a deep breath. ‘“‘If he could only find some nice 
sweet girl that interested him ——”’ 

Downstairs Frankie was sitting in the library watching 
the curate across the hall. The minuet ended and a waltz 
of Moszkowski’s followed—a tuneful, breathless treble 

asking questions of a reas- 


suring bass and _ finally 
joining it in tremendous 
harmony. 


Though Frankie didn’t 
know it, the curate had 
temporarily forgotten him 
and was playing to an in- 
visible audience of one 
whose picture in a silver 
case was in the upper left- 
hand pocket of his waist- 
coat. 

The result of this was 
music with a message, and 
though the young marquis 
didn’t consciously grasp its 
meaning, something told 
him that he was receiving 
tidings of importance. 
Again he thought of the 
girl who had spoken to him 
that afternoon—of the 
searf which she had 
dropped. 

“Careful!” he suddenly 
cautioned himself. ‘This 
is the sort of thing you’ve 
got to look out for, you 
know!”’ 

He rose, a bit unsteady, 
and browsed among the 
books. 

The first was Keats: 


Woman, when I behold thee, 
flippant, vain, 

Inconstant, childish, proud 
and full of fancies —— 


He didn’t 
more lines. 

Thesecond volume which 
he opened was Byron, and 
one glance in that was 
enough. 

“T think I’ll walk with 
you as far as the Cliff 
Road,’ he said when the 
curate was preparing for 
departure. 

It was nearly twelve. 
There was a full moon that 
night, grandly sailing be- 
tween patches of showery 
clouds; and the sea had a 
gentler note than usual. 
Not far from the dower 
house was the road that 
led from the cliff to the 
town, and just as they 
reached this road—the 
curate humming Mosz- 
kowski with his head in the 
clouds—Frankie pulled up 
short. 

“Hello!” he exclaimed. ‘‘What’s this?” 

Stretched in the roadway was the figure of a boy dressed 
in a white suit and black shoes and stockings. 

‘‘Asleep?’’ asked Frankie, leanimg over and gently 
shaking him. 

“ Apparently not,” said the curate, who was also bending 
over. ‘Unconscious, I should say, from the way he’s 
breathing. Must have been an accident of some sort.” 

Frankie lifted the limp figure into his arms and they 
started back to the house. As they went through the door, 
Benson hurrying forward to help them, the boy’s cap 
brushed off, and as though it knew exactly what to doa 
wealth of bronze hair flooded out and covered the uncon- 
scious face as though with a curtain. 

“Why, I thought it was a boy!” gasped the young 
Marquis of Meyne, staring as though. mesmerized. 

“Begging your pardon, My Lord,” whispered Benson 
with a troubled look upstairs, ‘‘I—I think it’s a girl!” 


read many 


vit 
4h yan Lady Margaret had retired early, I think you 
can guess that it had not been for purposes of slumber. 
For more than twenty years she had been building a 
house of cards round the last of the Meynes, and that 
(Continued on Page 181) 
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the unscreened window the tall young doctor, 

trim and debonair, with an actor’s grace and 
falsity of pose and gesture, talked at his ease, his 
brisk voice rising and falling against the 
changeless monotone of the traffic in the 
street below. Through the window there 
showed a diversity of opposite windows 
and the reverse of an arc of lettering 
upon the glass which proclaimed this to 
be the lair of the General Finance and 
Loan Company. Across the big tidy desk 
the General Finance and Loan Company 
himself, in the person of Mr. Stern, regis- 
tered money lender, listened composedly. 

““However,’ the doctor was saying, 
“‘it’?ll do no harm to give you a thorough 
overhaul, so you’d better step in and see 
me in the next day or two. Meantime I’d 
take things easy.”’ 

Mr. Stern smiled. He was a man about 
fifty-five, short and thick in the body, with 
a jowl that crushed into creases under his 
shaved chin, and large soft hands joined 
on the desk before him. 

“Oh, I’m all right,” he said in his deep 
deliberate voice, yet with a certain mild 
impatience. 

The young doctor nodded. 

“Certainly you’re all right,” he agreed. 
“Tt’s probably stomach, but I want to 
make sure. You see, you’ve been very 
good to yourself for a good many years 
now, Stern.” 

Mr. Stern’s smile widened. 

“‘T’ve never been ill since I had the 
measles,” he declared. ‘‘I wouldn’t have 
sent for you now, only I wanted to know 
what it was. It was just like ——”’ He 
creased his heavy brows in an effort to find 
words that would bare his meaning for the 
other to see. ‘‘Each time,’’ he went on, 
‘“‘T thought I was dying and in a second— 
in a fraction of a second—I was all right 
again. Yes, that’s what it was—like the 
light being flashed off and on again.” 

The doctor nodded. 

““Stomach,” he repeated. “‘ Plays funny 
tricks sometimes.”’ He gathered his hat 
and gloves to him. ‘‘ Well, come and see 
me as soon as you can; and till then go 
easy.” 

He rose to his well-tailored height and 
smiled down on Mr. Stern. 

“* After all, you can afford to,”’ he added. 

Mr. Stern made a small grimace. 

“Oh, yes,” he said easily. ‘‘Oh, yes, I 
could afford to—but anyhow I’m -all 
right.” 

The doctor did not so much leave the 
room as make his exit with a last wave 
from the door of the hand that carried the 
gloves and the flash of a smile, leaving 
Mr. Stern unmoving, wedged into his 
chair behind the big desk. 

The large room in which he sat, like the 
rest of the rooms in the General Finance 
and Loan Company’s offices, had been de- 
signed to make upon callers the effect of a 
bank. A rich and dark austerity was the 
dominant note of it, The carpet was soft 
to hush the footfalls; the woodwork and 
the fittings were of somber and solid ma- 
hogany; a large safe flanked Mr. Stern’s desk. Every- 
thing had a look of permanence and value. And Mr. Stern 
himself—massive, slow moving, slow speaking—was in 
character with it all, an ingredient in the soothing drug it 
administered to those desperately hopeful ones who came 
on tiptoe across the soft carpet to seek relief from their 
troubles in the client’s chair. , 

“Five pounds to five thousand pounds upon note of 
hand alone without references or security. Secrecy guar- 
anteed.”” So ran the advertisement which lured them. 
Of course there always was-security, though it was nothing 
more tangible than the fear of exposure and ruin. 

Mr. Stern looked slowly about him. The doctor’s last 
suggestion had roused a train of thought. This place was 
the goal of his life toward which he had struggled so long; 
it was his success and prosperity made manifest. All the 
improvident of the world, it seemed to him, had tried to 
keep him from it—all the spendthrifts, the defaulters, the 
incompetents. But in spite of their snatching fingers he 
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There Was an Instant of Silence That Cut Like a Sword; Then—Yell Upon 


Yell, Scream Upon Scream 


had gathered it safely about him. He wore his office as a 
woman might, wear diamonds, both for their beauty and 
their worth. He smiled. It was true he could afford to 
take things easy. He was safe. 

The door from the outer office opened. A black-haired, 
black-mustached young man thrust in a head, saw that 
Mr. Stern was alone, entered and closed the door behind 
him: -=-s 

“Well, father,” he said, “‘an’ what’s the doctor say? 
Does he think you’ll last the night?’ 

Mr. Stern looked up with his slow smile at his son. 

“He wants to earn another fee by examining me at his 
own place,” he answered: -‘‘Says it’s stomach, but I know 
better. . I’m all-right.’’ 

“Course you are,’ agreed his son. 

He half sat on the corner of the big desk, with one foot 
on the ground, the.other dangling. He produced a ciga- 
rette case from his pocket, selected a cigarette and lit it. 

“Four people waitin’ to see you outside,”’ he said. 


DUNWN 


April 35,1920 


He was about twenty-five or twenty-six years of 
age, of middle height and heavy build. An under- 
lying swarthiness shone through the girl-like’ 


smoothness of his skin. 
prominent, and about the neck and the 
line of the jaw there was already a thick- 


that lay upon his lip like a smear of jet 
the mouth was richly red, avid and re- 
morseless. 

“One of ’em’s that parson chap that 
wrote,” he went on. ‘Shabby little 


utters a sound.” 
Mr. Stern nodded—he understood. 


anterooms. 

“Two others are fellers who came be- 
fore,’ pursued his son. ‘“‘And there’s the 
little widow.” 

“Ah!” Mr. Stern looked up. “Yes, 
this is her day. Good woman that is, 
Eugene—always on time.” 

ce H’m!”’ 

Eugene, his cigarette safely glued to 
his lower lip, dropped his hands to his 
trousers pockets and looked down upon 
his father with a face of challenge. 

“Father, why don’t you close her up?” 
he demanded. ‘“‘She’s been hanging on 
now for over three years, always gettin’ 
a little deeper in. There’s that house of 
hers; why don’t you sell her up and close 
her account?” 

Mr. Stern returned his look equably. It 
was an old difference between them. 
Eugene’s taste was for a policy of briskly 
businesslike methods, for the prompt 
recovery of principal and interest as soon 
as they became due, for the hustling of 
old accounts off the books to make room 
for new ones. Mr. Stern-preferred the 
slower method by which the debtor was 
drained through years of all possibility 
of profit; encouraged to hope and fresh 
industry by a seeming of mildness and 
patience, and never thrown aside till the 
last of his goodness was absorbed. 

Eugene continued to stare, his young 
face aggressive and peremptory. But Mr. 
Stern only smiled. 

“No, no, my boy!” he said, mildly still. 
“When you’re running this business—and 
that might be sooner than you think—I 
can afford to take things easy. Now ——” 

Eugene laughed harshly. 

“Afford to! Ishould think you could!” 

“Well, well!’”? Mr. Stern made his little 
grimace again. ‘‘But till you are, Eugene, 
we'll run it my way. D’ye see, my boy? 
And now bring me her account and show 
her in.” 

Eugene got off the table. 

“If you’re thinking of retiring,’ he 
said, “‘I hope you’ll bequeath this blessed 
widow to me as an asset of the business. 
I’d like her to know what real business 
is like.” 

A couple of minutes later he thrust 
open the door and let her enter past his 
outstretched arm that reached out as 
though to emphasize an order. ; 

“Ah, Mrs. Young,” intoned Mr. Stern from his chair 
behind the desk. ‘‘Come in, come in! Come and take a 
seat!” 

She was a little brown creature, brown-haired, brown- 
eyed, with a mouselike quietude. She took her place in.the 
client’s chair, that chair in which her dead husband, an 


unsuccessful doctor in a northern suburb, had pledged his | 


last remaining asset, his house, as security for a loan. The 
house had deteriorated with the suburb, yet she had 


renewed the loan and had long since paid more than the | 


amount of it in monthly installments of interest, cherish- 


ing the hope that in the end it would not be taken from her. | 


“And how are things?” inquired Mr. Stern with his own 
heavy geniality. “‘Plenty of lodgers, eh? What’s that— 
full up? Capital! Then this month we may expect the 
full amount of course.”’ 

““Ye-es!”’ 

The sound she made in speaking was no more than a 
breath released, a sigh made articulate, She sat gathered 
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tight together in the big chair as though she feared con- 
tact with it, making herself seem smaller than ever be- 
tween the large padded arms. But when she had spoken 
she fumbled among her properties and produced a purse. 

“The regular installment, eh?’ asked Mr. Stern. 
“Nothing toward the capital yet? Hm!” 

He pursed his wide lips, watching her, and under the 
consideration of his-eyes and in the pause that followed his 
words she shriveled and moved a hand to her breast. 

“You see,’’ said Mr. Stern, ‘‘the longer you go on owing 
the money the more it costs you. Have you any idea now 
how much you have paid?” 

Allthis was routine. Mr. Stern was always fatherly with 
his clients. He did not expect an answer, but he got one. 

“All of it,’’ she said in a gasp, “and three hundred 
pounds more. And the children—the children need so 
much!” 

“ec Eh? ” 

Mr. Stern was astonished. She must have been going 
through her accounts and they were rankling. 

“Yes, that is about correct,” he said. ‘About correct! 
We have no desire to be hard on you, Mrs. Young—and 
of course it doesn’t rest with me.”’ 

How many times had he said that before—and why 
should it taste oddly in his mouth now? 

Her eyes, wide and strained, stared at him. 


“It doesn’t rest with me,” he said again. “If it did I © 





should 

And then it came, the thing that he had tried to 
describe to the doctor. It was like a blow at the back of 
the head, a painless blow as if he had been struck from 
behind by a ghostly bludgeon that yet jarred through 
his brain and his being. There was an awful sense of a 


)_ blackness that swooped upon him—not the dark that is 


mere absence of light, but the elemental dark of death— 
and a bitterness that pervaded all his body as water per- 
vades a sponge. All this, the knowledge of it, the agony of 
it! Yet when it passed he was still speaking and it had not 
endured the interval between one word and another. 

6 be only too happy to regard the debt as paid,”’ he 
was continuing. 

So far he got before he stopped to realize what had hap- 
pened to him. He sat back in his chair. He had exactly 
the manner of a man who having said something inad- 
vertently pauses to turn it over in his mind. Actually he 
was paying her no attention; the chill of that moment had 
not yet left him. + 

But she, mistaking his pause and his manner, began sud- 
denly upon a wild and crazy hope to plead. The children— 
the' children was all her cry; there was so much they 
ought to have and so little that was left for them. They 
were not born for this kind of life; if their father had 
lived —— 

Slowly he became aware she was speaking. He raised his 
dull head and heavy face and saw her anew. She had drawn 





out the money for her monthly payment and was telling 
him how little remained to her when that was gone. 

“ And if I’m to lose the house after all I’ve paid d 

“Hush!” he said, rousing himself. “You won’t lose the 
house.” 

He reached for the money and busied himself with pre- 
paring the receipt. 

““Won’t—lose—the house?” she breathed. 

He looked up from his writing. 

“No,” hesaid. And presently, “Here, take your receipt. 
It’s your last payment. I’m going to wipe your debt off.” 

She half rose, her face a shining white. He motioned her 
to be quiet. 

“Never mind all that,” he said. “I’ll send you all your 
papers to-night—no, to-morrow. I’m going to retire from 
business. I—I can afford to take things easy—and I’Il do 
this before I leave.” 

She uttered a cry and next she was on her knees beside 
his chair, sobbing rendingly, weeping her thanks. The 
children—that was still her ery—salvation and hope for 
the children. And Mr. Stern yet sat in his chair looking 
down at her bowed head in its widow’s bonnet dazedly. 
An impulse had moved in him and he had given it its 
head—he who distrusted impulses always. But he was 
not yet clear of the shock and horror of that dip into death 
which he had undergone and could not yet judge himself. 

In the outer office, where Eugene presided over the three 
clerks, they heard through the door some of that crying 
and babbling. They smiled and winked one to another, 
those ’prentice usurers; they had heard outcries from that 
room often before. Eugene at his desk grinned. 

“Old man’s taken my hint,” he told himself. ‘“He’s 
putting the screws on her at last.”’ 

Mr. Stern let her out of the private door to the landing 
so that she would not have to face the clerks, then 
returned to his chair and sat down. He was still in a bewil- 
derment of mind. The connection between the dark 
moment and the sudden yielding to impulse was not clear 
to him. At the thought of the dark moment he shuddered. 
Then he braced himself in the chair. 

“Beastly!” he said half aloud. “But—I’m all right.” 
He paused, inspecting his state of mind as it were. “But 
T’ll do that all the same,” he added. “I can afford to and 
V’ll do it. I’ll wipe that debt off.”’ 

And he rang the bell on his desk sharply for the poor 
little parson, trembling and praying in the waiting room, 
to be sent in to his doom. 

In due time the parson, too, was dispatched, tremulously 
happy in the prospect of a loan that should lift many bur- 
dens from his shoulders—a pathetically shabby twittering 
little figure, whom Eugene in due season transformed into 
a begging-letter writer. And then Mr. Stern, overcoated, 
silk-hatted, dispatch case in one hand, umbrella in the 
other, made his appearance. Eugene glanced up. 

“Hullo!” he said. ‘‘You goin’?” 





Mr. Stern nodded. “And I want those papers of the 
widow’s—Mrs. Young’s,” he said—‘“‘all of ’em. I’ll take 
them with me.” 

“Ho, ho!” laughed Eugene. ‘‘Not goin’ to leave her to 
me after all, eh? Right, I’ll get ’em.” 

“No,” said Mr. Stern, “I’m not going to leave her to 
you, my boy.” 

Yet within half an hour the fate of the widow trembled 
in the balance. It was Mr. Stern’s habit when the weather 
was fine to walk the first part of the distance to his home. 
This evening there was an air yet saturated with sunshine 
in which a small breeze moved idly. The streets were viva- 
cious with movement and as he walked a great sense of 
bodily well-being filled him. He lifted his face to the caress 
of the air and knew himself strong and safe. 

‘““ More exercise is what I need,’’ he told himself. ‘‘ More 
open air and moving about, ’stead of sticking in that chair 
all day. Those attacks—they’re making me morbid. I’m 
all right.” 

He remembered the impulse to cancel the little widow’s 
debt and gave a kind of grim inward chuckle of self-ridicule 
at the recollection of it. 

“Getting morbid,” he repeated to himself. “That’s 
what I’m getting. I’ni going to take things easier from 
now on—I can afford to.” 

His house was a gloomy mid-Victorian dwelling of mud- 
hued brick furnished within with the red mahogany and 
horsehair, the curtains and carpets and pictures of a bygone 
and joyless day. It sufficed —though he did not detect it— 
to correct the new buoyancy of his mood. As he sat at 
dinner in the tomblike dining room, alone at the big table, 
he returned to his old self—the mild preoccupied self that 
had set out from the office to walk homeward. He had not 
the habit of self-examination; his own soul was an unknown 
country to him; and he looked about at the dismal costly 
room with gentle satisfaction, not knowing that in truth it 
oppressed and unnerved him. 

“T wouldn’t like to lose my house,’’ he argued over his 
coffee and his cigar. ‘‘ People talk lots o’ rot about money 
lenders—as if the half of business wasn’t money lending of 
one kind and another. Think we’re just machines. Well, 
I’m going to wipe that debt out anyhow. Whatever I am 
an’ whatever I’ve done, I’ll do that. Eugene can say what 
he likes.” 

His desk was in a corner of his large bedroom, for he fre- 
quently worked late at night. He went thither presently 
and fell to work at once as though he doubted the lasting 
quality of his resolution. He laid aside some papers which 
did not bear on the matter in hand, clipped together the 
essential ones and then set himself to write a covering let- 
ter, a document which should destroy the debt beyond any 
chance of revival. He completed it, read it through again 
and reflected. Never in his life had he done such a thing 
before; never would he have hesitated to condemn it as 

(Concluded on Page 109) 
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RS Salas 
SINCLAIR 
and John W. 


Davis are two em- 
ployees of the Gov- 
ernment who are 
known to me. Both 
of them work for the 
State Department. 
Mrs. Sinclair is a 
charwoman,. Mr. 
Davis is Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary 


and Plenipotentiary 
near the Court of 
St. James. He lives 
at London, in a 
house in Belgrave 
Square. Mrs. Sin- 
clair is paid twenty- 
six dollars a month. 


Mr. Davis is paid 
$17,500 a year. It 
is not a living wage 
for either of them. 
Mr. Davis must find 
at least $15,000 a 
year out of his pri- 
vate means or else- 
where to keep him- 
self afloat and going 
and to perform the 
services required of 
him. Mrs. Sinclair 
after doing her daily 
stint as a char- 
woman must find 
some outside em- 
ployment to get 
money enough to 
keep a shelter over 
her head, clothes on 
her back and food 
in her body. I have 
no reason to doubt 
her when she says: “I have become afflicted through the 
hard work I have performed in here in the past sixteen 
years, and I have to pay fifty dollars a year, on an average, 
for doctors and medicine. Then I have to pay for my 
board, laundry and car fare, which leaves very little for 
clothing; and as for pleasures, I cannot afford them. Iam 
never free from pain and being compelled to work—why, 
[ must keep at work.” 

If anything can be said to be typical of government 
employment, their cases are typical. Why do men and 
women seek government jobs? And finding them, why do 
they hold on to them? What sort of an employer is 
Uncle Sam? , 

For two months I have painstakingly and industriously 
sought the answers to the questions I have just asked. 
It is a mixed tale I have to tell—a tale of loyalty and 
deferred hopes, of haphazard methods and resultant cha- 
otic conditions, of a lack of system and a comprehensive 
and bewildering ignorance on the part of the employer, of 
underpaid and overpaid men and women doing the same 
work, of duplication of effort and waste effort, of efficients 
and inefficients. Incidentally what I have written is not 
an attack on anybody. It is a description. Somebody 
ought to be responsible, but nobody is. That, I venture to 
indicate here in the very porch of the narrative, is one of 
the chief reasons for setting down this record. I lack the 
apparatus and the formula for an orderly description of 
chaos. Therefore my tale must reflect the situation and 
the condition it pictures.” 
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Figures that Nobody Knows 


HE largest single employer of men and women in this 

country is the United States Government. Prior to the 
outbreak of the war, in 1914, the number of men and 
women in civil positions in the executive service was ap- 
proximately 385,630. In 1916 it had grown to 398,832. 
In 1917, after our entry into the war, it was 459,798. On 
June 30, 1919, the number was 707,448. These figures are 
confessedly approximations. They were supplied by the 
Bureau of Efficiency, a government agency. Since the 
signing of the armistice the number of Federal employees 
has been decreasing. Undoubtedly the decreases in force 
will continue to be made for some months to come, but the 
growth of the government business in the past few years 
has beensuch as to make it a larger employer in the postwar 
period than it had ever been in the prewar period. 
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These thousands of men and women working for the 
Government comprise every:type of ability and intelli- 
gence. Their duties cover a range of activities that far 
exceeds that of other public or private employers. For 
besides its tasks of lawmaking and law enforcing, of 
national defense and national finance, the Government 
is charged with promoting the health and welfare of its 
people, of promoting their home interests, their agricul- 
tural, mining, manufacturing, shipping, fishing and trans- 
portation interests. To do this it must investigate, control 
and eradicate diseases that attack persons, plants and 
animals. It must inspect livestock, foods and drugs. It 
must study conditions and progress in education, labor 
and commerce. It must prevent individual men or groups 
of men from using unfair business methods, whether in 
banking, transportation, trade or manufacture. The Goy- 
ernment must administer public lands, the affairs of the 
Indians, and educate children in Alaska. It grants pat- 
ents of invention, it sets the clocks of the country, fore- 
casts the weather, and makes observations of the stars and 
heavenly bodies. It constructs buildings, docks, roads, 
bridges, irrigation works, builds ships and aéroplanes, 
makes ordnance and ammunition, clothing and other sup- 
plies for its soldiers and sailors. It makes all its own 
money and does all its own printing. It distributes all 
mail and many packages. 

The Government does everything that any employer in 
the United States does, in addition to a great many things 
that no other employer does. How does it treat its people? 
Is it a good employer or a bad employer? Are its em- 
ployees contented? These are questions that I should ad- 
vise the railroad men, the miners and the other workers 
who seek nationalization of industry, to look into before 
they commit themselves. 

Let them find out for themselves what government 
ownership would mean to them, and study the experience 
of people now working for the Government and who have 
worked for it for a long time. 

The first thing they will discover, as I discovered when 
I began the present inquiry, is that nobody knows, and 
nobody in the government service is charged with knowing, 
the exact number of employees in the service from day to 
day. Even more astounding, nobody knows or is charged 
with knowing, even approximately, the sum of the pay roll 
of the United States. It is not possible to find out within 
hundreds of thousands of dollars how much the United 
States pays yearly or monthly: in salaries and wages. 


April 3,1920 


I went to the Treas- 
ury Department, to 
the Appropriations 
Committee of Con- 
gress, and elsewhere 
where I thought the 
information might 
be lodged, but no- 
body knew. I was 
told vaguely that 
the Government 
was not run on an 
asset-and-liability 
basis, and therefore 
it was not necessary 
to know the exact 
number of em- 
ployees on the pay 
roll. 

On Friday after- 
noon, December 8, 
1916, the Bureau of 
Efficiency was 
called upon by the 
Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the 
House to estimate 


Government of 
increased compen- 
sation in bonus pro- 
visions that were 
then under consid- 
eration. It was 
required that the 
estimate be sub- 
mitted the following 
Monday morning. 
A force of clerks was 
put to work on the 
Book of Estimates, 
a volume of 1118 
pages, to try to pick 
out the salaries paid 
item by item. They 
figured. out the cost of the five and ten per cent increase 
would be $15,100,250. The actual cost, as subsequently 
reported by the executive departments and independent 
establishments, was $11,205,807. In the autumn of 1918 
a similar request was made as to the cost of the proposed 
$120 yearly bonus. The estimate given was $14,600,000. 
The actual payments as subsequently reported were 
$14,339,955. 


Porter J. McCumber, North 


Al Diagnosis by Mr. Glass 


‘Wars the Congressional Joint Commission on Reclassi- 
fication of Salaries was authorized by a provision in 
the sundry civil appropriation bill of March 1, 1919, it was 
charged with the duty of classifying or standardizing 
positions and recommending salaries for more than 100,000 
employees in the municipal government and executive 
departments of the Federal government service in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Its first job was to find out precisely 
and exactly how many of these employees there were and 
precisely how much they were paid. The commissioners 
found that nobody knew. They had to work it-out for 
themselves, and they got their best help and their best 
information not from the Government, the employer, but 
from the local union of the Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees—that is, the government clerks’ union. 

The great difficulty that stands in the way of discussing 
Uncle Sam as an employer is that there is no such person. 
The men who stand in the relation of employer to their 
subordinates are nothing but employees themselves, and 
temporary ones at that, with a very fleeting tenure of 
office. Cabinet officers and members of Congress, to whom 
the rank and file of employees look for guidance to a‘solu- 
tion of their problems, are simply fleeting figures that 
come and go, with their own interests to serve. They 
testify freely enough as to conditions of government em- 
ployment. Carter Glass, until recently Secretary of the 
Treasury, for example: 

“The largely multiplied business of the Government 
cannot be conducted with efficiency and economy unless 
there be attracted to and retained in the public service a 
group of highly trained, well-paid and permanent officials 
of supervisory grades. Uncertainty of tenure in some in- 
stances and inadequacy of compensation have closed the 
public service to many men of the best type or forced 
them out of government employ at the moment of their 
greatest usefulness. The war has increased the publie 
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} debt more than twenty-five fold and has augmented the 
) functions and activities of the Government in many ways. 
) The duties are greater and the responsibilities are larger 
) than those of other days, to the standards of which it is not 
to be expected that the Government will ever return. The 
conditions are such that failure to take the necessary ac- 
tion to invite and hold in the public service men of excep- 
tional ability and of real distinction in their fields can 
result only in grave burdens to the taxpayers of the coun- 
try and in possible disaster. 

“ Already the transaction of the business of the Govern- 
ment is hampered by deficiencies of personnel due to the 
return to private life of many men of large capacity who 
during the period of active warfare were willing and glad 
to serve their country at great personal sacrifice. I have 
come to learn that there are heroes in the civil establish- 
| ments as well as in the military services, self-sacrificing 
patriots who toil year in and year out for a bare pittance 
when they could command salaries double or treble the 
amounts they receive from the Government, but who for 
the love of their country and for the love of their work 
have rejected alluring offers in the field of private enter- 
prise. They were too fine and too patriotic to leave their 
posts at a time when their services were indispensable. 
Under the compelling force of patriotism they made willing 
sacrifices during the war, but with the return of peace the 
Government cannot expect to retain these employees 
indefinitely, because in justice to themselves and their 
families they will sooner or later accept the larger oppor- 
tunities that are open to them 
| in the world of business and 
| industry unless the Govern- 
/ ment proposes to pay them 
| salaries that at least reason- 
ably approach the value of 
their services. 

“Only prompt action by 


permanent and dignified civil 
| service which will include men 
of great ability and high 
attainments can prevent mis- 


action of the public business, 
the consequences of which 
may be calamitous. This does 
not mean a wholesale increase 
in the government pay roll, 
but such reclassification, new 
positions and increased sal- 
aries as may be necessary to 
obtain and hold employees of 
the character so imperatively 
needed in the interest of econ- 
omy, efficiency and safety.” 


What Mr. Good Says 


EPRESENTATIVE 

Good, chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee of 
the House, is equally frank: 
“To-day duplication in the 
government service abounds 
on every hand. For example, 
eight different departments of 
the Government, with large 
overhead organizations, are 
engaged in engineering work 
in navigation, irrigation and 
drainage; eleven different bu- 
reaus are engaged in engineer- 
ing research; twelve different 
organizations are engaged in 
road construction; while 
twelve, with large overhead 
organizations, are engaged in 
hydraulic construction, and 
sixteen are engaged in survey- 
ing and mapping. Sixteen 
different bureaus exercise ju- 
risdiction over water-power 
development. Nine different 
organizations are collecting 
information on the consump- 
tion of coal. Forty-two dif- 
ferent organizations, with 
overhead expenses, are deal- + as 
ing with the question of pub- “ 
lic health. The Treasury 
Department, the War De- 
partment, the Interior De- 
partment and the Labor 
Department each has a bureau 
dealing with the question of 
general education. These de- 
partments operate independ- 
ently; instances of codperation 
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between them are’exceptional. Each of these departments 
is manned at all times with an organization prepared to 
carry the peak of the load and maintains an expensive 
ready-to-serve personnel. . A lack of codperation in the 
executive departments necessarily leads to gross extrava- 
gance. The system is wrong, and Congress alone can 
change the system. If it fails to act now and refuses to 
make the necessary changes in a plan that is admittedly 
bad, Congress will and should receive the condemnation 
of the American people.” 

Secretary Houston, recently transferred from the De- 
partment of Agriculture to be Secretary of the Treasury, is 
as plain-spoken: “I have been impressed for some time 
with the fact that democracy, if it is to succeed, must be 
willing to secure and retain in positions of marked govern- 
mental responsibility men of the highest ability, qualifica- 
tions and experience. Many positions in the government 
service involving the supervision of vast enterprises now 
have attached to them inadequate salaries. The Govern- 
ment is constantly losing men of the sort I have in mind 
and is compelled to satisfy itself with replacements of 
men who, in the judgment of executive officers, may not 
be thoroughly qualified for the tasks assigned them. 

“Take, for instance, the Forest Service. The chief of 
that service has under his jurisdiction all the national 
forests, embracing about 155,000,000 acres of land. The 
forests have in them one-fifth of the standing timber and 
involve timber-sale operations on a great scale. They 
support approximately 11,000,000 animals grazing under 
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special permit, giving rise to many important and difficult 
problems and touching the interests of many thousands of 
stockmen. Furthermore, the forests contain about thirty 
per cent of the water power of the nation and forty-two 
per cent of the water power of the West, and there is in- 
vested in water-power projects in or in connection with the 
forests something over $300,000,000. There are also vast 
responsibilities involved in the various special uses that 
are made of the forests, as well as in fire protection and 
reforestation. All told, the chief of the Forest Service has 
under his direction approximately 3000 employees.” 


Experts Leave to Take Better Jobs 


“ CYIMILAR facts obtain with reference to each of the other 

bureaus. The Bureau of Animal Industry, for example, 
is charged with the administration of many important laws, 
such as the meat-inspection act, the twenty-eight-hour 
act, and the animal-quarantine acts; the direction of the 
forces engaged in eradicating such important animal dis- 
eases as hog cholera, Texas fever—cattle tick—scabies, 
tuberculosis and the like; the promotion of better live- 
stock methods and the betterment of the livestock indus- 
try of the nation as a whole. There are approximately 
5000 employees in this bureau. 

“The solicitor has many responsibilities. He now has 
under his direction about forty-five lawyers and is the 
principal legal officer of the department in respect to the 
administration of about thirty-five important laws, includ- 
ing the Federal-aid road 
act, the grain-and-cotton- 
standards acts, the warehouse 
act, the food-and-drugs act, 
the meat-inspection act, the 
animal-quarantine laws, the 
Weeks forestry act, and the 
laws relating to the national 
forests. He also advises ad- 
ministrative officers regarding 
all the rules and regulations 
of the department, prepares 
for submission to the Depart- 
ment of Justice cases arising 
under the various statutes in- 
trusted to the department for 
administration, and codper- 
ates with the United States 
attorneys in their prosecution. 

“‘T am also strongly of the 
opinion that the present limi- 
tation of $4500 on the com- 
pensation that may be paid 
to scientific and technical em- 
ployees should be increased. 
We are called upon to secure 
the services of some of the 
most highly trained experts 
in the nation, many of whom 
are sought by industrial en- 
terprises, and it has become 
increasingly difficult to secure 
and retain men with the req- 
uisite qualifications whose 
services are necessary in or- 
der efficiently to do the Gov- 
ernment’s business.” 

I have some details on the 
number of persons who left 
the Department of Agricul- 
ture in 1919 to take positions 
with private firms and cor- 
porations at increased pay. 
There were 650 of them. One 
man making $4500 left the 
Government to take a $20,000 
job. Five left to take $10,000 
jobs. Six left to take jobs at 
salaries ranging from $7000 
to $8000. Six others left to 
take $6000 jobs; thirty-three 
to take $3000 jobs; 396 to 
take jobs at $2000 or less. 
The average increase in pay 
which these 650 persons re- 
ceived was fifty-one per cent. 
Approximately 2700 men from 
the Department of Agricul- 
ture went into the Army and 
Navy when we went into the 
war. Only 1253 had come 
back to their old jobs at the 
beginning of this year. 

The Interior Department 
is another of the great civil 
branches of the Government. 
At the end of July last year it 
had on its pay roll 5296 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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FRAMED 
placard in 
two aggres- 


sively cheerful 
shades of yellow 
arrested the reso- 
lute eye of Dr. 
Alexander Stark at 
the moment when 
his lips were stoi- 
cally preparing to 
expel the word 
“finest.” Sus- 
pended between 
windows on the 
outer surface of 
which a film of soot 
had already of- 
fended the doctor’s 
passionate cleanli- 
ness, it exhorted 
him, in the most 
imperative of 
moods, to ‘‘ Build 
Binchester 
Bigger.”’ 

The expression 
with which the 
doctor had thus 
far envisaged his 
task —a look am- 
phitheatrically 
suggestive of 
hungry tigers and 
expectant vestal 
virgins — curdled 
to a scowl, a scowl 
which fitted itself 
to his features 
much as a shabby 








old shoe envelops 
the foot which has 
done sacrificial 
homage to appearances. It had that effect of conformity 
and usage which redeems an. otherwise forbidding aspect. 
When he scowled Doctor Stark was not exactly beautiful, 
but one felt certain that his face was comfortable. 

“Read that again, please, Miss Alsopp.” 

The voice had changed, too, during that moment of 
silent inspection. It was no longer even attempting to be 
that voice with the smile which, according to a notice pen- 
dant from the telephone transmitter, wins. Like the face, 
it was not inviting, but oddly eloquent of comfort. A 
perceptible tension seemed to surrender its clutch on the 
atmosphere of the office. The girl at the desk slide relaxed 
a trifle, lifting a hand to a complex and aureate coiffing as 
she rehearsed the doctor’s labored dictation in an unpunc- 
tuated and admirably neutral recitative. 


Mister I b hackett president atlas manfackching compny 
oakland calfornia dear sir in accordance with your request 
frinfrmation concerning binchester we take pleasure nin- 
closing our booklet entitled big busy beautiful binchester 
nwhich you will find a genral description fthe immense 
industrl commercial nfinancial advantages vour city period 
binchester is unquestionbly the thats where you stopped, 


Her countenance and tone conveyed a cautiously deli- 
cate contempt for the inefficient device of dictating, word 
by word, the form paragraphs which could have been pre- 
scribed by their mere numbers. The twelve letters already 
completed by this process differed only in their addresses 
and an occasional specific application. But Miss Alsopp 
was obviously and graciously willing to display complai- 
sance toward the archaic foibles of her employer’s father. 

The scowl settled into the grooves and hollows of Doctor 
Stark’s face. He nodded twice. 

“We will scratch that out and begin again. H’m: 


Dear sir: In reply to your letter I am inclosing a—a 
pamphlet prepared by the local Board of Trade which con- 
tains much of the information you require. H’m. Bin- 
chester is a—a 





He had honestly intended to say that Binchester was a 
thriving city, but again his glance encountered admonitory 
optimism just as he whipped his impulses into line for the 
adjective. Beneath the sheet of plate glass which covered 
the top of the desk a card adjured him, in a brilliant green: 
“Don’t knock—boost!”” He regarded it intently, while 
temptation seized compellingly upon him. He cleared his 
throat and straightened his lean shoulders. 

“‘ Wewill scratch that out and begin again, Miss Alsopp.”’ 

The girl’s expression of noble patience overcame the last 
feeble remnant of his good resolutions. Fixing his gaze 








For a Moment the Enormity of the Thing Appalled Him. He Thought of Calvin, and His Brief Glow of Courage Cooled 


acidly on the hortatory maxim he dictated, a lip-smacking 
relish savoring each word: 


Dear Sir: If you seriously consider locating any enter- 
prise in Binchester you had better come and see it for 
yourself. It is a one-horse town, no better and probably 
not much worse than others of its size. It has two rail- 
roads, about equally unsatisfactory, and is also on the 
canal, which is closed to navigation for about six months of 
every twelve. You will find it possessed of the usual bad 
pavements, poor lights, execrable trolley cars and dis- 
honest administration. It has a modern jail, which is 
usually well tenanted, and its population, which numbers 
eighteen thousand, is very much like the population of 
other small communities. There are several factory sites in 
the market, owing to an ill-advised attempt to boom local 
business by persuading outside manufacturers to establish 
themselves here, with the usual result of attracting only 
visionaries or rascals, each of whom has left the town a 
little poorer, but no wiser than he found it. There is also a 
supply of labor left over from these experiments, which is 
probably no better than such labor to be found in other 
misguided cities engaged in lifting themselves by their 
boot straps. 

If you decide to visit Binchester we will take pleasure in 
showing you its disadvantages in more detail. 


The doctor drew in a deep rasping breath, as a man 
breathes after a quenching drink. 

“That’s all, Miss Alsopp.”’ 

The lady rose without haste. “Do you want me to 
write that last one?” she inquired tolerantly. 

The doctor surveyed her unpleasantly. Weeks of 
enforced acquaintance had impressed him with an accurate 
estimate of her mental vacuity. To discover that she had 
penetrated his design was irritating in exact ratio to his 
disapproval. He had yielded to the promptings of impulse 
only so far as to voice his actual sentiments, without intend- 
ing to carry the indulgence farther than that. But Miss 
Alsopp’s condescension challenged him. 

“Write it? Certainly!” He snapped the word at her. 
“Write it first, please, and I’ll sign it before I go out.” 

She lifted high-visibility shoulders. 

““Oh, very well.” “A 

Gesture and tone informed Doctor Stark that Miss 
Alsopp meant to be philosophic toward his deliberate wast- 
age of her time and labor. He was paying for it, her shoul- 
ders declared. He watched her, glowering, as she aloofly 
assembled letterhead, carbon and follower, and manipu- 
lated the chattering keys. 

The result, faultlessly transcribed on an embossed sheet 
of crackling bond, was laid before him in the same 


April 35,1920 


CLARK FAY 


detached, without- 


His eye kindled 
morosely as the 
words yapped up 
at him. It looked 


ing than it had 
sounded. Heread 
it through with a 
sort of wistfulness, 
while Miss Alsopp 
stood at his elbow. 

“Areyou waiting 
for something?” 

He was aware of 
a deepening hos- 
tility toward her. 
It occurred to him 
that he would 
enjoy discharging 
her if his daring 
could attain such 
a giddy altitude. 
She smiled. 

“Yes. You said 
you’d sign it.” 

Again the chal- 
lenge spurred him 
beyond his first in- 
tent. 

He inscribed his 
name below the 
typewritten signa- 
ture and blotted 
it impressively. 
That would show 
her! But her hand 
swam pinkly be- 
fore him, expect- 
ant and satiric. 

“Shall I mail it, 

: Doctor Stark?” 

For an instant he hesitated. But her tone was not to be 
borne. She was practically daring him to dispatch it. Of 
course he ought not to do it. It wasn’t his office. He was 
only acting as locwm tenens and stated supply for Calvin; 
and Calvin assuredly would have submitted to intricate 
martyrdom rather than permit that letter to escape. Of 
course it must be destroyed—Doctor Stark’s eye moved 
restlessly. It paused at the illuminated wall map, wherein 
fat carmine lines radiated spokewise from the circular 
black blot that was Bigger Binchester. 

“Yes—at once,” said Doctor Stark. 

And his chest expanded agreeably as his revolt swept to 
its climax. He breathed strongly through distended nos- 
trils while Miss Alsopp sealed and stamped the envelope 
and carried it to the mailing tube in the corridor. Through 
the open door he distinctly saw her insert it, saw the white 
flutter as it sped downward behind the glass. For a mo- 
ment the enormity of the thing appalled him. He thought 
of Calvin, and his brief glow of courage cooled. If Calvin 
ever found out He reflected swiftly. There would be 
no answer to that letter. Only the original inquiry and the 
carbon manifold, filed in the highly scientific tickler, bore 
witness to his crime. Long before Calvin came back he 
could find opportunity to destroy the evidence. He set his 
teeth and summoned an edged dignity to his voice.: 

“You may sign and mail the others when you have 
finished them,” he said crisply. ‘If I am needed you can 
reach me by telephone at the’”’—he stiffened visibly —‘“‘ at 
the Antifly Headquarters. I shall be there till one.” 

She stared. He detected in her eyes a tinge of the fasci- 
nated and reluctant admiration with which a dutiful 
schoolboy observes the jaunty bravo of the spitball. The 
look accompanied him pleasantly all the way to the tempo- 
rary offices of the Binchester Swat-the-Fly Drive. He 
forgot it only as he stood before the inscription hung in the 
opacated show window of the vacant store, loaned to the 
earnest swatters by his own connivance. Slowly, as his 
scowl adjusted itself still more affectionately to his counte- 





nance, his eye brightened. He flung a quick glance over his . 


shoulder, such a precaution as a respectable citizen would 
have taken, in the’bad old days, before a swinging door. 

Then lifting his chin and squaring his shoulders he strode 
in boldly, contemptuous of surveillance, 
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es fundamental difference between Doctor Stark and 
his son manifested itself very early in their acquaint- 
ance, the illuminating episode having to do with Calvin’s 
firm attachment to one Micky Doolan, whose father 
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even more allur- | 














operated one of those institutions described by the doctor 
as lagerbeersaloons. According to Calvin’s declarations 
Micky was superlatively prodigious in all things. Under 
cross-examination these virtues proved to lie chiefly in the 
way of pugilism, defiance of preceptorial discipline, and a 
joyous faculty of invention in the matter of after-school 
mischief. The doctor’s ban on the alliance put an end to 
Calvin’s mealtime accounts of Micky’s achievements, and 
he imagined that the embargo had been effective until his 
son astonished him, in the midst of a peculiarly absorbing 
campaign for no-license, by an outburst of reproach. 

Calvin exhibited on this occasion a brightly decorated 
eye and an upper lip recognizable only by its context. 

“Tt’s all your fault,” he informed his gravely inquisitive 
parent. “You went an’ tried to put Micky’s father and 
mother in the poorhouse an’ o’ course Micky u 

The doctor’s disclaimers failed to convince. Calvin had 
indisputable evidence. 

“You won’t let me fight anybody,” he accused, ‘‘but 
you’re always fightin’ somebody yourself. I don’t see why 
you have to pick on Mr. Doolan anyway. I like him— 
when I was friends with Micky his father’d always give us 
pop corn an’ sausage from the free lunch % 

The doctor’s horror at this familiarity with evil did not 
divert his son from the main issue. He listened glumly to 
a lecture on temperance and returned to the attack. 

“T don’t care. If you’d leave Micky’s father alone 
Micky’d be friends with me. S’pose his father was always 
fightin’ you? Wouldn’t you want me to lick Micky if I 
could? It’s all your fault.” 

The incident was prophetic. As Calvin grew, a freckled, 
exuberant boy, incorrigibly addicted to friendliness un- 
tempered by discrimination, the breach widened and 
deepened steadily. The doctor occupied, during the ten 
years which followed his successful attack on Timothy 
Doolan’s prosperity, four different pulpits in as many 
towns, in each of which Calvin made friends as industri- 
ously as his father lost them. And the original grievance 
became more definite between them. 

“You’re always stirring up fusses,” Calvin accused as 
they prepared for an exodus from Millersville after a 
vigorous but foredoomed assault upon its seven rum shops. 
“The minute we get settled anywhere you go and start 
something. Why don’t you ever boost, instead of always 
knocking? Why don’t you build a new church or uy 

He heard a pungent discourse on the reasons why start- 
ing something, knocking and boosting should be described 
in authorized forms of speech. Doctor Stark harbored a 
passion for undefiled English which was almost as strong 
as his crusading instinct. The original topic was dropped. 

A new environment waited at the end of this emigration. 
The doctor had accepted the chair of Greek and Latin at 
Mariposa University, and Calvin forgot his wrongs in 
the delights of football, hazing, sign pilfering and other 
manifestations of the higher culture on tap at Mariposa. 
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He made himself swiftly popu- 
lar among the students, in spite 
of the impassable gulf between 
a professor’s prep-school son 
and the least magnificent of 
freshmen. Inevitably he 
espoused Mariposa’s. athletic 
causes with all his might. 

During their first year the 
Reverend Alexander flung him- 
self formidably into the peren- 
nial faculty dispute concerning 
football and triumphantly gen- 
eraled the forces of discontent. 
Calvin, facing matriculation at 
a college shorn more shamefully 
than Samson, and already fore- 
tasting his heritage of under- 
graduate disesteem, rose to open 
revolt. He was seventeen, and 
his friend-making proclivities 
had given him a sophistication 
and aplomb beyond his years. 

“I’m through,” he declared. 
“This lets me out. I’m not 
going to spend the rest of my life 
scrapping with people just be- 
cause you don’t happen to agree 
with them. Not that I mind 
fighting—if it’s for something. 
I’m just sick of this everlasting 
anvil solo of yours. It doesn’t 
get you anythingeither. You’ve 
knocked yourself out of five jobs 
in ten years, and you're all set 
to repeat with this one. We'd 
better split. You won’t miss 
me. I only hamper you in these 
rows.” 

Doctor Stark disingenuously 
contested the issue out of a 
sense of duty. He was aware that he ought to be appalled 
at the prospect of separation from his only son, and tried to 
reproach himself for the relief with which he contemplated 
that division. Calvin’s addiction to riotous superlatives, 
his incurable enslavement to the vice of slang, his bent for 
befriending the very people inevitably in opposition to his 
father’s causes were more trying than the doctor had 
quite admitted to himself. There had been moments of 
late when he had surprised himself in the act of disliking 
Calvin. He made unwise allusion to the parable of the 
prodigal in his farewell address. Calvin chuckled. 

“Thanks, father. When I get down to corn shucks I'll 
let you know. And when you get hold of a fat calf wire 
me, and I’ll come back and help you butcher it. But if you 

























































































































































































































































Reporting to Calvin, Feebly Convalescent, 
He Shamelessty Suppressed the Truth 


You Needn’t be Afraid of Putting Anything Over on Me. 
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were a betting man I’d offer odds that the 
first invitation to dinner will have reverse 
English on it.’’ 

“Tt will if you write it,” said the doctor, 
to whom the phrase had but one meaning. 
“‘T don’t see where you pick up such abom- 
inable colloquialisms, Calvin.” 

“‘T just meant that I’d be the one to cook 
theveal and you’d be cast for the home-bound 
prodigal,” said Calvin. ‘‘ You wait and see.” 

He departed cheerfully, to turn up 
at Binchester, where he found a posi- 
tion within three hours of his arrival, 
and whence he wrote with an en- 

thusiasm which expressed 
itself in processions of 
abused adjectives. Doctor 
Stark answered these first 
communications dutifully, 
returning the originals with 
marginal corrections. He 
was engrossed, as the new 
college year began, with a 
plan for the elimination of 
class rivalries in general 
and hazing in particular, 
and he did not realize the 
steady increase in the in- 
tervals between Calvin’s pane- 
gyrics. Sometimes, indeed, he 
overlooked answering them. 
Hazing died hard, and interest 
in Xenophon and Livy was 
surprisingly dormant among 
the students. Calvin was mani- 
festly doing well, and there 
_ were nearer matters to occupy 
” the doctor’s attention. 

He saw his son once or twice 
a year and observed that he 
prospered, that his mental atti- 
tude continued to bestrongly optimistic and that his speech 
bristled with new and deplorable distortions. But separa- 
tion tended to revive something like affection between 
them. Doctor Stark thought of Calvin now without a 
pained and puzzled regret for his shortcomings, and Calvin, 
when he wrote or when they met, was plainly disposed to 
a bluff and slightly protective friendliness. On several 
such occasions he referred humorously to fatted calves, and 
as each summer drew on it became his habit to send the 
doctor an earnest invitation to spend it with him in Bin- 
chester, where he now occupied a small bachelor apartment. 

These signs of attachment pleased Doctor Stark. He 
was beginning to discover a kind of solitude which his 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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ONICA PRYOR’S tired body 

lay on a huge four-poster, which, 

instead of its one-time rope 
cords and straw tick surmounted by a 
feather bed, possessed the 
best of modern box springs 
and hair mattresses. 
Though it was both in ap- 
pearance and actuality a 
restful bed, Monica’s body 
couldn’t rest because her 
mind harped on countless 
undone tasks. It was in 
fact a very devil of a mind 
with its nagging, and it 
wouldn’t be pacified by the 
restful room any more than 
it was by the bed. 

“Your room is spacious 
enough of course, but, 
heavens, how the floor needs 
waxing! Even if you have 
called up the man a dozen 
times, why don’t you get 
after him again now? If 
you don’t care to move, all 
right, but, of course, you 
are only putting it off. Why 
don’t you learn how to wax 
floors yourself? Yes, I dare 
say it’s nice for you to have 
your own private bath as 
big as a bedroom, but if 
there’s anything you hate 
it’s a dripping faucet. I cer- 
tainly advise you to get 
up and close the bathroom 
door. Withallthat drizzling 
and guzzling you will never 
relax! Why don’t you give 
up your French conversa- 
tion course and take lessons 
in plumbing? Then you 
eould put on new washers 
yourself.” 

Monica rose, banged her 
bathroom door and re- 
turned to the four-poster. 

“You’ve stopped that 
noise,’’ continued her mind 
with renewed zeal, ‘‘but I 
don’t see why, when ~-you 
were up, you didn’t tele- 
phone the plumber and re- 
mind him about.the faucet. 
Yes, it’s also delightful for 
Bruce to have his private 
bath and shower at the 
other end of the room, 
though two baths for one 
room is going some! You 
hadn’t noticed that all of 
Bruce’s faucets leak too, 
had you? Well, they do. 
Yes, you'll have to get up 
and close that door too, if 
you want any peace.” 

Monica rose, banged her 
husband’s bathroom door 
and returned to the four- 
poster. 

“Stop twitching!” said 
her mind. “‘ Don’t you know 
you'll rip your negligée? 
There, I told you so! You 
know perfectly well that they don’t sew things with silk 
these days, but with thin shiny brittle stuff that’s part 
glass and part tin. Mercerized fiber substitutes! As long as 
you have to mend your negligée why don’t you do it now?” 

The demoniacal mind was surprised into silence by the 
fact that the back-door bell and the front-door bell and 
the telephone rang simultaneously, as they so sociably do 
when there is only one person to answer all three. As her 
mind was always nonplused at this triple set of rings, 
Monica lay and listened inertly. This moment, when three 
people wanted her at once, was the most restful part of her 
day sofar. When the person at the front door left off ringing 
in favor of tooting a motor horn of familiar blare Monica 
dragged herself to the window, and as she looked out-en- 
deavored to put on a civilized expression. _ 

“Hello, dear, I know you’re dead, but do let me come 
up!” called the voice of her geographically nearest friend, 
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“‘There’s a Check in the RightsHand Pigeonhole—for the First Year’s Rent”? 


Resignedly dropping her latchkey out the window, 
Monica had returned to her bed by the time Dorry Elliot 
came scurrying up the stairs with young vigor. 

“‘Well,”’ she began as she stretched herself on the chaise 
longue in a Récamier-like pose, “‘my troubles are over. 
Congratulate me.” 

“Have you got a cook?” inquired Monica sepulchrally. 
Even if one had a cook it would take six months or so of 
possession to feel rested enough to realize it. 

“Cook?” queried Dorry with scorn. “I no longer need 
the odious word in my vocabulary. We've rented our 
house to a munitions gentleman who hasn’t spent all his 
money yet and who revels in paying servants a king’s 
ransom. James and-I-have taken-a room and bath at the 
Gramercy, and we’ve entered the youngsters at Hallam 
Hall.” 

‘Hallam Hall?” _ 
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“Yes; 
boarding school for very young children. 
If you ever answered your telephone 


you know, that expensive 


and doorbell you’d know all this. Isn’t 
it great? I feel sixteen. I 
told you the last time I was 
here that I didn’t intend to 
sacrifice the remainder of 
my youth and beauty on 
the altar of the labor prob- 
lem. I won’t keep house 
again until things get ad- 
justed. Why don’t you do 
likewise? I never saw you 
look so tired!” 

Whereupon Monica, who 
never cried, and who 
thought tears were inexcus- 
able, burst into sudden hys- 
terical weeping. Her head 
felt so hot and dry that 
tears seemed like a physical 
impossibility. Yet— here 
they were. 

“Anything really 
wrong?” inquired Dorry in 
a hushed voice. Monica’s 
poise was almost proverbial. 

“No!” wept Monica. “I 
feel perfectly wonderful. 
Crying is the pleasantest 
sensation I’ve known since 
they began the League of 
Nations fight. If I could 
only arrange to go right on 
crying until things get set- 
tled ’d be allright. Every- 
thing you say to everybody 
hits him wrong nowadays, 
and nobody agrees with 
anybody about anything. 
Everyone’s giving up his 


moving into hotels. 
just think of it, the popular 
song used to be There’s No 
Place Like Home!” 
“‘There’s a lot of truth 
in that title, and I’m cer- 


homeless,” purred Dorothy. 
“Yesterday I took a Turk- 
ish bath, had a permanent 


so-woolly in-a few days— 


the usual manicure. Come 
and dine with us at the 
Gramercy to-night, Monica. 


much home.” 
““There’s no one to leave 
the children with!” 

. Both girls were momen- 
tarily silenced by the worst 
domestic problem of all. 
Putting it baldly, a mother 
was a prisoner. 

““And somebody recently 


you understand,’’ said 

“T got up at six this morn- 
ing, and worked straight through without stopping until 
four. At five, when the children come in from their su- 
pervised play at the school playground, they’ve got to 
have baths and suppers all round, and Bruce will come 
and I'll dish up that horrible mess I put in the fireless 


this morning, and we’ll eat it and I’ll wash thousands of. | 


home and individuality and — 
And 


tainly glad my family is | 





wave—it won’t look quite | 


had a facial, and, of course, | 


You’re suffering from too | 


drifted over from England | 
advocating a six-hour day— | 
for laborers, not mothers, | 


Monica in platform tones. | 


{ 


dishes. No one in this house owns a whole pair of stock- | 


ings. There’s a stocking mountain in the middle of the 
sewing-room floor. I’ve got to darn stockings until mid- 
night, because the holes are getting up where they show. 


And to-morrow, at six-thirty, I’ll get up and begin all over | 


again just as if I’d never done anything at all to-day.” 


“Which brings us to the real point of my visit. The | 


Mortons are going abroad, and you can have their room 
and bath at the Gramercy. I was so sure that you and 
Bruce would want it that I asked to have it held in your 
name. The room is on a court, but you wouldn’t mind that 
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at night, and daytimes you'll be out enjoying yourself. 
Thank me prettily, please—there’s a long waiting list for 
every room.” 

Monica pursed up her lips indifferently. 

“Everybody at the Gramercy runs away with someone’s 
else wife or husband,” she said. ‘‘I suppose the sudden 
cessation of hard work and domesticity goes to their 
heads. They aren’t responsible; they just can’t stand the 
leisure!” 

“Edith Grahame’s elopement with Monty Sayles was 
the only actual scandal. I think it’s rather remarkable 
that there isn’t more gossip in a hotel full of attractive 
young married people who have given up their homes and 
sent away their children. Let me run down and make a 
cup of tea for you, Monica, dear, I know where every- 
thing is.” 

“Tm drunk with tea. Here comes Bruce! Not that 
there’s any need of announcing a person who sounds like 
a team of horses.” 

Bruce Pryor did make a lot of unnecessary noise as he 
mounted the stairs, which needed polishing. It was not, 
however, the lack of polish which caused his stamping; 
it was the little rolls of dust that curled in each corner of 
every step which irritated him. 

“T’m dead!’’ announced Monica as he entered. “Don’t 
mind me; talk to Dorothy.” 

Bruce bowed gallantly before their pretty visitor, who, 
by way of response, looked as if someone had switched on 
all her electricity. 

“‘Lookin’ stunnin’, Dorry!’’ he grinned. 

When Bruce Pryor felt coy he dropped his final g’s caress- 
ingly. He was irresistible when he did it, and he knew 
he was irresistible. 

“No wonder she looks stunning!”? groaned Monica. 
“The immoral creature has rented her house and gone to a 
life of cushioned ease at the Gramercy. I'll have the 
triumph of telling it anyhow.” 

“Got rid of all my responsibilities and glad of it, 
added Dorry enticingly. 


‘*1¢ Edison Had Invented a Way of Taking Care of Children by Electricity, 


“Why is it that vice is always so becomin’?”’ asked 
Bruce. He perched in a gallant, jaunty attitude at the foot 
of the chaise longue. ‘“‘Gee, but it’s good to see someone 
smilin’.” 

Dorry dimpled. 

“Tf Edison had invented a way of taking care of children 
by electricity or of having Central do it, you and Monica 
could come and dine with us and look at the Mortons’ 
room. I might add that the Gramercy chef is a corker.” 

“You go and dine with the Elliots!’’ said Monica vehe- 
mently to Bruce. As she spoke she sat up straight in the 
midst of the four-poster and a brilliant red swept her 
cheeks. “It will mean one less set of plates to wash, and 
that horrid stuff in the fireless can go right on cooking for 
to-morrow night’s dinner. I’ll have cereal and cocoa with 
the children. Look 2t the room Dorry has reserved for us, 
Bruce. See if you think we’d be contented there. Dance 
with Dorry after dinner and stay as late as you like. Just 
let me bask in the thought that one of us is having a lucid 
interval. Remember that I, too, used to know how to use 
a finger bowl. Don’t be surprised, Bruce, when they serve 
coffee after dinner in the Palm Room. Itisstill being done.” 

Bruce drove both girls forth, got into his dinner coat, 
and while it was still daylight whirled down the drive with 
Dorry in her smart little car, both of them waving radiant, 
satisfied farewells to Monica. 

There was just time to slip into the perpetual blue serge 
before the children came tumbling in. Barring the fact 
that her eyes smarted, her hands twitched and her ears 
burned, Monica felt fairly rested after the fifteen minutes 
on the four-poster during which her mind had nagged her. 

“Help me with my algebra!” commanded Bruce, Junior, 
after bewailing the fact that sugar was just as scarce as 
ever. 

“You are supposed to do your own algebra!” 

“But they said we could ask for help. I can’t do any 
of the old stuff unless you show me how.” 

‘“‘T’]l write the teacher a note and say that it is you, not 
I, who wishes to study algebra,” said Monica. She had 


hectic memories of trying to fancy the letter x equaling 
a barrel of apples or a load of bricks or something else it 
could never possibly be mistaken for. 

By ten o’clock the charmingly built, equally charmingly 
furnished house settled into a brooding homelike stillness. 
Throwing on her fur coat, Monica stole out on the broad 
piazza to watch.the moon creep through the hedges and 
paint the bare boughs of the trees with grayish silver. 
The quiet reassured and steadied her; the stars were an 
untranslatable but satisfying answer to the riddle of 
existence. Indeed they looked so very friendly that she 
wondered if they hadn’t all moved a million miles or so 
nearer. 

“Stockings! Stockings!” prodded her mind. “They 
can’t wear the ones they wore to-day again!” 

Perhaps after all it would still be possible to sort out 
enough pairs from the mountain to avoid mending until 
to-morrow night. Luckily the sewing room was large, and 
as she laid them out on the floor—her own, Bruce’s, and 
the three graded sizes which were the children’s— Monica 
matched up stockings that would do. They weren’t 
exactly mates, but they were near enough relatives to go 
together. 

Even if the front-door bell was ringing as if someone had 
his foot on it, it had at least waited until she had com- 
promised with the stocking problem. When Monica 
obeyed the imperative summons and threw open the front 
door there was silhouetted against the moonlight an ugly 
shape. 

“You want a cook?” it inquired with a hiccup. Evi- 
dently this cook had her own private cellar or else she was 
an authority on raisins and yeast and things. ‘‘ You want 
a cook?” she repeated fragrantly. 

““¢ Want’? doesn’t express it.” 

“Hey?” The cook gave such a sudden lurch that it 
seemed as if the piazza must have heaved under her. 

“Yes, I want a cook.” 

“What do you pay?” 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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HEY’RE always pickin’ on 
me,’ moaned Jimmy Martin 


as he flung the letter he had 
just finished reading down on 


his desk in a corner of the 
dingy office of the Com- 
monwealth Theater and 
kicked impulsively at a 
crumpled pile of dis- 
carded newspapers on the 


floor. 

“What’s the matter, 
old man?”’ inquired 
Matthews, the house 
manager, looking up 
from a stack of letters 
on his own desk and 
regarding the press 
agent with a bantering 
smile. ‘‘Is Bartlett 
out on the rampage 
again?” 

‘“*No,’’ replied 
Jimmy in a disgusted 
tone of voice. ‘‘I wish 
he was. He’s postin’ 
three sheets tellin’ 
what a grand little fel- 
lowlam. That’s what 
gets my pet Angora.” 

““What’s the 
catch?” questioned 
the other. 

“Oh, that’s con- 
cealed in the last 
paragraph. He 
starts out with a 
lot of hot air about 
how good Iam and 
how pleased he is 
at the wonderful 
showing I’ve 
landed over here in 
3oston anda bunch 
of other junk, and 
then he—wait, I’ll 
read you the finish. 
He says: ‘And be- 
ing desirous of 
showing my appre- 
ciation of your ef- 
forts in a concrete 
way, lhave decided 
to intrust to you the general 
direction of the publicity cam- 
paign of The Ganges Princess. 
I will send someone to ‘take 
over Keep Moving on Saturday and you will kindly re- 
port at this office on Monday morning.’” 

Matthews, who had sauntered over to Jimmy’s desk 
during the reading of Chester Bartlett’s letter, looked 
frankly bewildered. 

““T’m pretty dense, I guess,” he said. ‘I don’t see any- 
thing in that to cause you to exhibit any signs of distress. 
He’s handing you the prize job of the season on a gold 
platter. You couldn’t stop the papers from printing stuff 
about that show with an injunction from the Supreme 
Court. Don’t you realize that?’ 

“Oh, that part of it’s allright,” replied Jimmy. ‘I 
suppose I’ve got a nerve to put up a holler, but I can’t 
help it. It’s this thing of bein’ bounced about like a tennis 
ball that makes me sore. The minute I get sewed up with 
one show and the machinery in the little old idea factory 
gets all oiled up and is makin’ two hundred and eighty-six 
revolutions to the minute, along comes a letter or a wire 
shootin’ me on to join somethin’ else. Gee, I wish I was 
workin’ for myself and not for the other guy!” 

Jimmy would have resented any suggestion that the 
look which crept into his eyes as he said this was wistful, 
but it was just that. 

He paused and gazed out of the window at the scurrying 
throng of early morning shoppers. 

Across his face there came and went the shadow of a 
pathetic smile, a smile that seemed to express for a 
moment the elation of holding within his grasp the very 
substance of things hoped for and which instantly merged 
into something that epitomized utter hopelessness. Mat- 
thews sensed his mood and put his hand on the press 
agent’s shoulder. 

“Why don’t you take a flyer on your own?” he asked, 
“Everybody in the business would wish you well.” 

Jimmy snorted derisively, 

































“This Mrs. Prins 
cess—as You 
Call Her — That 
is to Be,’’ He 
Inquired Cause 
tiousty, “‘Has 
Really Much 
Money in Her 
Own Name? Do 
You Know?” 

*‘Just a Few 
Millions — 
That’s All,’”’ Res 
sponded Jimmy 
Nonchalaatly 


“What would I use for money?” he in- 
quired sarcastically. ‘Playwrights ain’t 

takin’ good wishes for advance royalties and you can’t 

slip a few kind words into the salary envelopes on Satur- 

day night.” 

“But it don’t take so much to make a start,” persisted 
the other.. ‘Don’t you manage to save anything at all?” 

“Sure! I’ve got apes enough cigarette coupons to get 
a gold-plated safety raz& or a genuine-silk umbrella and 
there’s two hundred and fifty shares of Flying Frog copper 
stock in the tray of my trunk. That must be worth all of 
a dollar and eight cents—and it cost me about thirty 
dollars too. Quit your kiddin’, old man. An agent has 
about as much chance these days of savin’ money as the 
Kaiser has of bein’ invited to’a week-end party by the 
King of England.” 

Jimmy stood up and began to pace slowly up and down 
the room. The wistful look came into his eyes again and 
the longing smile touched his mouth once more. 

“Still,” he said half to himself, ‘it’s kind of nice to 
think about ownin’ your-own show, even if you know you 
never will, and to sort of get a flash in your mind’s eye of 
a twenty-four sheet with ‘James T. Martin presents’ 
splashed across the top of it in black on yellow with red 
initials. ‘James T. Martin presents’—that’d certainly 
look immense on that low board on Broadway near Forty- 
fifth Street that hits everybody on the big street right in 
the eye.” 

Matthews, in response to a summons from the box 
Office, left him still soliloquizing under his breath and 
gazing pensively across the snow-covered Common. 
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{hohe Ganges Princess was the dramatic sensation of a 
decade. It had been running for a solid year at the 
huge Hendrik Hudson Theater in New York, having 
weathered a hot summer with hardly a noticeable falling 
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off of receipts. It was Chester Bartlett’s first venture into 
what is technically known as the legitimate field, and he 
had staged it with that lavish disregard for expense and 
with that keen sense of the artistic which had given him 
preéminence as a producer of light musical entertainment. 

Written by one of America’s most flamboyant play- 
wrights, it told a turgid story of Oriental passion and 
treachery set against a spectacular background depicting 
scenes in ancient India. As sheer spectacle it quite tran- 
scended anything hitherto attempted in the United States. 
It presented a series of settings which were so flaming in 
their color, so-permeated with the mystery of the East 
and so splendid in their suggestion of great size and vast 
distances that each new revelation was invariably greeted 
with gasps of amazement from the audience. A cast 
bristling with distinguished names gave verisimilitude to 
the somewhat bombastic dialogue, and purely 
incidental members of the company included a 
troupe of fifty real nautch girls, six elephants, five 
camels and a flock of sheep. 

The Ganges Princess was not 
merely the talk of New York. It 
was literally the talk of the country 
and its forthcoming tour promised 
to be one of the most important in 
the history of the American thea- 
ter. It was booked for extended 
engagements in only a few of the 
larger cities, there being a compara- 
tively limited number of places 
containing playhouses with stages 
large enough to accommodate the 
production and possessing audi- 
toriums of sufficient size to insure 
financial success. 

Bartlett had mapped out a plan 
of exploitation which was quite 
the most comprehensive ever un- 
dertaken in the annals of press 
agentry. No less than half a dozen 
advance couriers—the pick of the 


ergies to the advertising and news- 
paper campaign alone, while the 
purely business details were to be 
intrusted to trained experts, with 
no other duties. This would leave 
the purveyors of publicity free and 
untrammeled in their assaults upon 
the press and a defenseless public. 

Jimmy Martin was to be generalissimo, commander 

in chief and field marshal of the combined forces and 
was to be intrusted with delegated powers such as had 
never before been given to anyone holding a similar posi- 
tion. Matthews had understated the case when he referred 
to the place as the prize job of the season. It wasn’t even 
comparable. Nothing like it had ever been known for 
opportunity and power since the modern variety of press 
agent came into being. Jimmy realized that himself after 
Bartlett had finished outlining the scope of the proposed 
campaign. 

“Go to it, my boy,” the manager said at the completion 
of an hour’s talk, ‘“‘and remember that the azure dome of 
heaven is the limit and that in the bright lexicon of show- 
manship there are no such words as ‘it can’t be done.’ Do 
I make myself clear?” 

“Absolutely,” replied Jimmy cheerfully. “I’m to sit 
with my feet in a mustard bath and I’m to play my cards 
without regard to the feelin’s, digestions, general state of 
temperature or politics of anyone else in the game. I’m to 
see all raises and tilt it one for luck whenever I think the 
time is ripe for a killin’. Have I got the right combina- 
tion?” 

Bartlett laughed heartily at the flavory idioms which 
flowed so freely from Jimmy’s lips. 

“Thou hast, most potent, grave and reverend seignior,”’ 
he replied, bowing low in exaggerated mock courtesy. 
“By the way,” he continued, getting back to business 
again, ‘‘there’s another thing I completely forgot. I’ve 
engaged a literary chap for a special stunt and I want 
you to figure out some way of getting it across so that it 
seems on the level. 

“The general idea is to have this fellow deliver a series 
of lectures on India about three weeks ahead of the play 
date. It’ll be a camouflaged boost for the show. Every 
once in a while he’ll make some casual remark about the 
play which he understands is shortly to be seen in this city, 


country—were to devote their en-. 
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and so on, but there won’t be enough of this stuff for any- 
one to consider it as being at all out of the way. 

“This gentleman will be under your direct and special 
control. It will be up to you to arrange to have lectures 


/ given in every city under the auspices of some literary 


society or social-welfare group—any kind of a crowd that'll 

give the stunt prestige and distinction. I’ve written Mr. 

Denby to meet you at the theater this evening.” 
“Denby, eh? It can’t possibly be little old J. Herbert 


_ Denby, the highbrow kid, can it?” 


“'That’s the name. Know him?” 

A grin of delight spread over Jimmy’s features. 

“Fairly well,’’ he chuckled. ‘‘He tipped me off to a 
grand idea over in Baltimore a year or so ago. Old George 
B. Bookworm, eh? If he’s still doin’ his regular act I’ve 
got a lot of laughs comin’ to me on this trip. Say, you 
don’t know how good that bird’ll be for a stunt of this kind. 
When it comes to the uplift stuff and the literary bunk 
he’s there in seven separate and distinct languages. And 
innocent? Say, he could make a two-year-old baby look 
like an old offender with a Sing Sing past. They’ll fall for 
him on sight.” 

The guileless Mr. Denby greeted Jimmy in the lobby of 


the Hendrik Hudson that night in his best professorial 


manner and smiled benignantly through his tortoise-shell 


, spectacles. 


“You will, I think, concede, Mr. Martin,” said he, prof- 
fering a rather limp hand, “‘that we give the lie direct to 
Mr. Kipling.” 

“Eh? What’s that?” mumbled the other. ‘I don’t get 
you.” 

Mr. Denby smiled condescendingly and replied in a tone 
of voice that Jimmy felt to be a bit too irritatingly suave: 

“Mr. Kipling—the poet—you know. Hesays: ‘East is 


' East and West is West, and never the twain shall meet.’ 


| Well, we are meeting on a common ground in a common 


cause and we are—may I venture to suggest—decidedly 
alien to each other in our thoughts and sympathies, are 


_ we not?” 


Jimmy eyed him suspiciously before replying. 
“Listen, old dear,’”’ he said evenly, ‘‘I can never quite 


| figure whether you’re kiddin’ me or not, and I’m goin’ to 


be too busy from now on to ask for blue prints. If we’re 
goin’ to get together you’ve got to get out the little old 








parachute and jump off into space. In plain English, 
you’ve got to dive down to earth and keep both feet on 
the pavement. Save the flossy stuff for your lectures. Are 
you on?” 

“‘Of course, of course,” stammered Mr. Denby. ‘“‘I 
meant no offense. I have an unfortunate habit of making 
poetic allusions. I shall correct it. Believe me, my dear 
Mr. Martin, I shall correct it. I have much to say to you. 
Where shall we have alittle—a little—shall I say powwow— 
to talk over the—the, ah—dope?” = 

“That’s the idea,” replied Jimmy, slapping the other on 
the back and laughing heartily. ‘‘That’s regular language. 
Let’s go back to the stage manager’s office and work out 
a plan of attack.” 

The press agent led the way through a passage which 
ran behind the boxes tothe stage, and they presently found 
themselves dodging the canvas walls of a great Indian 
temple which were being deftly swung into position by a 
small army of stage hands, and picking their steps cau- 
tiously through a cluttered array of papier-maché Buddhas, 
canopied thrones and other preperties. Once closeted in 
the little office in a far corner, they began a consultation 
which lasted for more than an hour. 

It was agreed that Jimmy was to travel sufficiently far 
enough ahead of J. Herbert Denby to arrange for and ad- 
vertise his lectures, and the press agent took pains care- 
fully to instruct the latter as to the best methods of keeping 
his connection with The Ganges Princess Company a re- 
mote and cherished secret. The subjects chosen by the 
lecturer were, to say the least, not calculated to rouse any 
suspicion. Jimmy sat entranced as J. Herbert read them 
off from a typewritten slip he took from his cardcase. 

“T shall talk first,” he said, ‘‘upon the Rig-Veda—a 
Primitive Folk Song Embodying the Soul of an Ancient 
People. I shall follow that with a discourse on Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva—the Triple Manifestation of the Hindu 
God; and for my third and final lecture I have chosen per- 
haps a more popular theme—Mogul versus Mahratta—a 
Study in Dynastic Conflicts. Do you think that program 
will fill the bill?” 

Jimmy was plainly a little bit groggy and he found it 
difficult to articulate for a moment or two. 

“Say, old scout,” he finally managed to remark, ‘I’m 
almost down for the count. You talk like an encyclopedia. 
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You'll have ’em all pop-eyed when you pull that stuff. The 
harder it is to understand the harder they’ll fall. You’re 
there, George B. Bookworm, you’re there! I can see ’em 
passin’ flowers over the footlights already.” 

J. Herbert, appreciating the sincerity of Jimmy’s en- 
thusiastic approval, blushed a little and tried to appear at 
ease, but it was a difficult task. The two strolled out on the 
darkened stage and stood in the wings watching the un- 
folding of the final scene of the second act, in which the 
Maharaja of Rumpore returned unexpectedly with his 
followers from a tiger-hunting expedition to find his favor- 
ite wife in the arms of the villainous Gaikwar. 

They found themselves suddenly wedged in the center of 
a crowd of male supernumeraries who had come clattering 
down the stairs leading from the dressing rooms, accoutered 
in ancient armor and ready for participation in the stirring 
episode which was to bring the act to a close. Most of 
these extra people, that being their classification in the 
world of the theater, were the usual assortment of shiftless 
idlers who eke out a precarious existence by doing such odd 
jobs on the stage and whose Oriental aspect was purely a 
matter of simulation. 

There were, however, a number of genuine East Indians 
among them, random visitors from an alien clime picked 
up here and there and utilized to give an added air of 
verisimilitude to the ensemble scenes. 

One of these latter, a handsome chap under thirty, whose 
skin was the color of strong coffee diluted with rich cream 
and whose features had the classic regularity of a Grecian 
sculptured head, brushed against Jimmy’s elbow and 
apologized profusely. 

“‘T am very much sorry if I have caused myself to dis- 
commode you,”’ he murmured, smiling pleasantly and re- 
vealing a row of teeth of dazzling whiteness. 

“That’s all right,’”’ replied Jimmy, looking at him in sur- 
prise. “‘You’re a regular, I see. You don’t belong to the 
volunteers.” 

“No, sahib, I am from the East. I am long distance 
from homeland of my fathers, if that is what you mean.” 

Jimmy looked at him with new interest. He had an air 
about him, an indefinable air of distinction that attracted 
the attention of even the esthetic J. Herbert Denby, who 
edged closer and entered the conversation. 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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OU area bold person indeed, reader, 
\ if you are willing to follow me into 
this article. For we are engaged upon 
an intricate, delicate and dangerous mission. 
The road is strewn with dynamite and se- 
crettraps. We areafterthe profiteer, deter- 
mined to brand him. But he is an elusive ? 
beast and if we catch up with him he may , 
spring upon us and rend us limb from limb— { 
at least he may tear our logic to bits. \ 

No matter how care- 
ful, how painstaking 
and industrious we 
may be, a slip some- 
where is unavoidable. 
To run down the prof- 
iteer to his lair requires 
a knowledge of the lab- 
yrinthine processes 
of industry that no one 
possesses. It is too 
much for the Govern- 
ment, too much for the 
leading men in any 
one industry and, let 
us admit, quite too 
much for you and for 
me. But we will make 
the effort. In a pre- 
vious article I discussed the general conditions which have 
recently made for abnormal profits in business. In this 
article it is proposed to corner the profiteer by following 
through as far as possible the specific high prices in spe- 
cific industries. 

So let us plunge right into the cold water. When you 
and I buy a new suit of clothes this spring we are going 
to have a solar plexus. It will be the hardest blow yet; 
Iam tempted to say the blow that will kill father or—to 
change the figure—the straw that will break the camel’s 
back. 

This prediction is made with one qualification: If be- 
tween the time this article is written and the occasion 
upon which you buy clothes there should be a real old- 
fashioned panic—retailers might be obliged to ‘reduce 
their prices willy-nilly. This is a far-fetched assumption, 
but I wish to play safe. As far as it is humanly possible 
to foresee, barring a cataclysm, clothing and shoes, surely 
this spring and possibly next fall, will be sold at prices 
calculated to take one’s breath away. 


What the Woolen People Say 


LOTHING and shoes are not the only expensive things, 

of course, but let us begin somewhere. The fact that 
they are expensive need not take up any more of our time, 
because it is as well known to every reader of this article 
as to the writer. It is part of the common, everyday 
experience of the people. Suits that cost twenty-five to 
forty-five dollars a few years ago are now selling for forty 
to perhaps ninety dollars. Nearly all other articles of wear 
have gone up in more or less like proportion. Who is 
making the big money? Where is the leakage? 

“Some little retailers. have been arrested for selling 
suits at a fair profit,’”’ said a speaker at a recent convention 
of retailers. ‘“‘But the big fellows, the men higher up, who 
are paying big dividends of thirty to forty per cent on 
their mills, are allowed to go. It is the retailer who is 
accused. But I venture to say that the average per cent 
of the retailer’s profit in the last ten years has not varied 
one per cent.” 

“We are beginning to hear about eighteen-dollar shoes, 
eighty-dollar hand-me-downs and fifteen-dollar hats for 
next spring,” said a United States senator whose vigorous 
lambasting of profiteering has gone far to make it the new 
swear word of the English language, ‘‘notwithstanding 
that the people have bought and paid for all the cotton 
and woolen mills in a single year, as during the war they 
bought and paid for all the shoe factories, all the big flour 
mills, all the steel mills, the sawmills, the packing houses, 
the tanneries, the coal mines, and who knows what else, 
and yet do not own them and are at the mercy of exces- 
sively priced products.” 

Let us leave the retailer for a while. The manufacturers 
of woolen and cotton goods—the mills, in other words— 
are really making enormous profits at the present time. 
There is no doubt about that. It is true of both the 
spinners and the weavers—that is, of those who make the 
yarn and those who make the fabric. 

In a general way it may be said that the textile industry 
of this country was never before so prosperous as now. 
Never before have so many stocks in textile mills been 
offered to the investing public, and the investor is 
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taking them to an unusual extent. There is no way 
of getting at the profits of the entire textile indus- 
try in the last year or half year. But we know in the 
case of a group of mills making cotton yarn that the 
profits per pound have risen greatly from 1915 to 1919. 
The largest woolen concern, the American Woolen Com- 
pany, is known to have had several extraordinarily suc- 
cessful years. The same is true of its large competitors. 
The textile industry has been called the backbone of 
New England. It is an old industry with a romantic his- 
tory, but in all its history it has never had such halcyon 
days. 

Does it begin to look bad for the woolen manufac- 
turer? To an extent, yes. But there is much misunder- 
standing and misinformation concerning the price of 
clothes due to ignorance regarding the many stages 
which wool, to take only one instance, goes through before 
it becomes a suit of clothes. A suit of clothes becomes 
such only through the efforts of at least six, perhaps seven, 
practically distinct and separate industries. Each one 
of these, or at least each one that attracts the attention 
of the public and the Government, is trying to prove an 
alibi. Nearly every one accuses all the others of being 
profiteers. It is not a pleasant spectacle. 

Naturally, we start with the grower of the wool. What 
his profits are it is impossible to say, because he is a farmer 
and you cannot get at the profits of hundreds of thousands 
of individual farmers the way you can analyze those of a 
corporation which combines fifty mills, like the American 
Woolen Company. The wool grower, however, says that 
even in a suit of excellent quality, now selling for seventy- 
five dollars, there is not more than $7.37 worth of wool. 

“We arenot charging anyone with profiteering in the sale 
of clothing, as it is not our place to do so,” say the wool 
growers. ‘All we ask is that the public place on the 
shoulders of our wool growers only that portion of respon- 
sibility for high-priced clothing that properly belongs to 
them.”’ 

The wool growers do not deny that they are getting a 
much larger price than formerly for their product; in 
fact, several times as much—but they point to the 
startling contrast between seventy-five dollars and $7.37. 
It is something like the contrast between the cost of a 
slice of bread at a fashionable New York or Washington 
hotel and the price which the farmer gets for his wheat. 
Wheat on this basis climbs to more than one hundred 
dollars a bushel. 

But obviously a man cannot wear wool on the back of a 
sheep or eat wheat on the farm. Probably we pay too much 
to have wheat brought from Minnesota to a fashionable 
hotel in Washington and converted into thin slices of 
bread served on valuable china by perfect waiters. 


Probably we pay too much to get wool off the back of a. 


sheep in Australia or Montana and into a smart suit in a 
smart Fifth Avenue tailor’s. 

But nothing is accomplished by merely presenting a 
striking contrast between what the farmer gets for his raw 





.argue that his costs have risen as much as ours. Did you 
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material and what we pay for the finished 
article. Such contrasts are utterly worth- 
less, because they prove nothing. The real 
question is, How many stages are necessary, 
and what dothey cost? For if a large num- 
ber of them are essential they must be paid 
for. Here is what we pay for in a suit of 
clothes: Grower; Boston wool trade; spin- 
ner; weaver or textile mill; broker or selling 
agent—sometimes; cutters-up—manufac- 
turer of clothing; job- 
bers—sometimes; re- 
tailers. : 

“‘T am not trying to ~ 
argue that the manu- 
facturer is not making 
big profits,” said the 
head of a woolen man- 
ufacturers’ association } 
whom I asked about — 
the big profits of his 
trade. ‘I donot deny — 
that the spinners and 
the weavers are both — 
doing exceedingly 
well. But themanwho 
does not change or 
convert an article has 
the greatest and most 
secure profit. The wool grower and the retailer may be 
paying somewhat larger wages, but their expenses have 
not risen relatively so much as those of either the woolen 
manufacturer or the clothing manufacturer. With the ex- 
ception of the grower and retuiler the processes are partial 
conversions, all on a rising labor market with an enor- 
mous contingent risk. We no longer have control over | 
costs, for they have passed into other hands—namely, 
the labor unions’. 

“T do not believe the grower or retailer can successfully 





ever hear of a big strike in a retail store? Yet they have 
lasted for months at a time in textile mills and in the 
clothing trade. Even at present high prices, the first four - 
stages of the industry are taken care of for something like 
ten to twenty dollars a suit. Allow three to three and 
a quarter yards of cloth at three to six dollars a yard, 
which the cutter-up pays to the fabric manufacturer, and 
you have the wool grower, the Boston trade, and the 
spinner and the weaver all taken care of with a good 
profit to each. | 


The Growing Snowball of Profits 


a E ARE tired of seeing the retailers hold one another’s 

hands and hearing them sob. Their gross profits are 
often larger than the whole previous cost of a suit—mate- 
rials, expenses, profits and all. I believe some of them 
have forgotten to figure costs and merely charge all they 
can get.” 

The, writer of this article doubts, however, whether 
the grower of the wool or-the manufacturer of yarn and 
fabrics is quite fair in his argument. Both of them 
emphasize the small sum in dollars when the product leaves 
their hands, seven dollars when it leaves the grower and 
between ten and twenty dollars when it goes out of the 
mill. At the time this article was written one large cutter- 
up got thirty to fifty dollars for a suit, the wool in which 
cost him ten to twenty dollars. But in view of the fact 
that garment workers are making fifty dollars, sixty dollars | 
and even more a week, and bearing in mind that a retail- 
store business in these and allied lines must make over 
thirty per cent gross to live at all, a few cents added to a 
pound of wool or a dollar added to a yard of cloth has the 
accumulative effect of a snowball rolling downhill. 

The rise of a dollar a yard in cloth is said to necessitate 
at least seven or eight dollars added to the retail price of a 
suit. 

So when the wool grower and the cloth maker point 
to the small increase in their prices as compared to the 
enormous jump in retail prices, they are dealing largely in 
fallacies. The farther along you get in manufactured 
products of this sort the greater the proportionate increase 
must be, from the very nature of the case. The retailer 
has to carry all the previous costs and profits in his own 
prices, a simple, obvious fact which most people overlook. 

But though the woolen manufacturer finds it diffi- 
cult to see the retailer’s troubles he will readily admit 
those of the cutter-up. Here is the story of high cloth- 
ing costs as told by the president and secretary of 
one of the large woolen manufacturers’ associations. 
It reflects only the naturally one-sided point of view 
of one group in the industry, but it is essential to an 

















understanding of the subject. First of all, these gentlemen 
freely admit the difficulties of the clothing maker, or 
cutter-up. 

“The expenses of the cutter-up have risen enormously, 
because of high wages and reduced production. At this 
stage labor is a bigger element than cloth. The making of 
clothing used to be on a competitive basis on the part of 
the workers. It was a piecework proposition. Now it is 
on a weekly basis, and they really don’t have to work any 
more. I heard the head of the union say that no one was 
making less than forty-four dollars.a week now. They used 
to make twelve dollars. Let us grant that the former 
sweatshop scale of wages was wrong. The fact remains 
that with such an enormous jump in wages clothing must 
cost more. 

“You must remember that the yarn and fabric manu- 
facturing industry was a unit before the war in that it 
managed to supply the people. It remained the same unit 
during the war. In many other lines there was a tremen- 
dous development; in shipyards, for instance. New ones 
sprang up all over the country. But there was no increase 
in mills or loom capacity during the war. There was no 
effort at expansion. But by October, 1918, only thirty-three 
per cent of the looms were on civilian cloth. From sixty 
to sixty-five per cent were doing military work. 

“Naturally this created a tremendous hole in civilian 
cloth. Meanwhile the Government had taken practically 
all the wool. Such looms as still ran on civilian had only 
their reserve stocks of wool to go on. The Government 
counted on a short war, but at the same time it planned 
for an army of 5,000,000. If that number of men had been 
put into the field and the war had lasted five months longer 
you would have seen the most terrible panic in the civilian- 
clothing industry that you can possibly imagine. 

“As soon as the armistice came we urged the Govern- 
ment to release wool, but we bumped up against the wool 
growers, also against the clothing manufacturers and re- 
tailers. The growers, of course, did not want tosee a decline 
in the price of wool, and the clothing manufacturers and 
retailers had civilian clothing on hand of poor quality, due 
to the scarcity of civilian wool, and naturally they were 
afraid we would cut under their market with better-quality 
cloth if we could induce the Government to let us have all 
its tremendous stocks of wool. It was three months before 
we could get any government wool except at the issue price, 
which everyone was afraid of as being too high. Nor 
could we import any. For a time, of course, shipping con- 
ditions made it difficult to bring in wool, though this coun- 
try raises only forty-five per cent of what it consumes. 
After the armistice the growers opposed importation.” 


Speculation in Woolens 


“WY JANUARY, 1919, only nineteen per cent of thelooms 
were on government work as compared to something 
like sixty-five per cent just before the armistice. Civilian 
work occupied thirty-three to thirty-nine per cent, and the 
rest was idle. By March government work had fallen to 
1.9 per cent and only forty per cent of the looms were on 
civilian. In other words, only a year ago fifty-eight per 
cent of the country’s looms were actually idle. In plain 
language, there had been five months of disaster in the 
woolen industry, because of lack of prompt distribution of 
surplus stocks of wool. There was loss of confidence and 
literally no market at all. One of the biggest units in the 
industry was down to eight per cent of capacity. Also 
there were strikes at Lawrence, Philadelphia and Passaic. 
“There was no recovery, or return of the industry, until 
November of 1919. We had at last been 
able to get in English wools, and from No- 
vember to date we have been going strong, 
producing cloth at a tremendous rate. Bar- 
ring further labor troubles calculated to 
cut down production there is soon going to 
be something approaching a normal amount 
of cloth.” . 

Let me interject a word here about the 
labor feature. Woolen manufacturers as- 
sert that the present proposed reduction in Working hours 
in the industry will result in a decline in production equal 
to that of the total output of the American Woolen Com- 
pany, the largest unit in the field. Another case is cited 
in which the introduction of new machinery, which would 
have'resulted in a thirty-five per cent increase in output 
before the change in labor conditions, only kept the com- 
pany even with its former production. I cannot vouch 
for the accuracy of either of these statements, but unprej- 
udiced observers, even those with a distinct pro-labor bias, 
admit that in some cases production has been held back 
by shortening of hours and higher pay. 

Tam not discussing the justice of labor’s demands. Each 
one may have justification in and by itself. Buta contin- 
ual increase in wages and decrease in hours mean higher 
prices all round, and the point has about been reached 
where still higher prices for goods will frighten the public 
off entirely and result in business depression. 

The moderate labor leaders, it is true, argue that wages 
may be raised and hours lessened without loss of output 
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if employers would only be content with smaller profits. 
But anyone with an iota of common sense knows that if 
profits in business were reduced to a point so small as to 
permit labor to get all that its more extreme leaders ask 
for, the whole structure of industry would fall to pieces 
and we should have practically no clothes or food at all. 
We should be in Russia’s unhappy condition. Perhaps the 
day will come when industry can be successfully conduc- 
ted without profits and laborers need work only ten hours 
a week and receive about fifty dollars a day in wages. 
That, however, is a theory rather than an immediate con- 
dition. But let us get back to the woolen manufacturers. 

“Of course there has been speculation ‘in this woolen 
market. Conditions were such that you could not hold 
it back. But don’t make the mistake of cursing the jobber 
overmuch. This market would never have gotten out of 
its slough of despond at all if it had not been for the legiti- 
mate jobber with his willingness to speculate. He is the 
one who started the machinery last spring. We didn’t 
start it, nor did the clothing manufacturer. It was the 
much-abused jobber. Having no risk of conversion to 
carry, not being hampered by changing labor costs, he 
could buy freely when the wool and clothing manufacturers 
were afraid to move. 

‘At first, it is true, a large part of the reserve stocks of 
goods got into jobbers’ hands, both legitimate and illegiti- 
mate. But stocks are now out of the middleman’s hands. 
These speculative stocks of cloth will soon disappear, 
certainly as soon as the market is at all stabilized. And 
along with them inordinate profits will disappear.” 

There is no doubt that speculation has been a great evil 
in the textile industry in the last couple of years. It may 
have started the resumption of machinery, but since the 
industry has been going strong it has taken a big and less 
defensible toll. When the market began to soar the specu- 
lator’s golden opportunity rose. He interposed himself 
between the various processes. But he wasno more to 
blame than many of the other groups in the industry. 
They availed themselves of his services, and they did it 
and were able to do it only because of the abnormal 
conditions which prevailed. 

With prices shooting skyward the makers of garments 
often bought more than they needed. Buyers were so 
often in a panic that the natural result was to overbuy. 
Then finding themselves with too much material they 
would sell to speculators. Moreover, the steady rise in 
prices has made it possible for a man at one stage of the 
industry to make more by selling to a speculator than to 
the regular trade at the next successive stage. In other 
words, abnormal prices tended to break up the regular 
flow of goods from one stage of conversion to another, and 
to divert them into speculators’ hands. 

The temptation was too great. Jobbers fairly threw 
higher prices at the mills. A mill might contract to sell its 
cloth to a clothing manufacturer at a certain price and the 
next day a speculator would appear and suggest that he 
would take any overproduction at a twenty-five per cent 
advance. Every type of converter constantly had to con- 
tend with an insinuating and persuasive Satan, in the form 
of a speculator who was willing to take his product at 
more than he had agreed to sell it to the regular trade. 
The evil became so great that the regular trades almost 
came to bet upon the speculator to raise prices regularly. 

There was no collusion among manufacturers; they 


merely took their market, and have made all they could. 
So great was the stampede upon the part of retailers to 
cover future requirements that bonuses were offered to 
manufacturers over and above what competitors would pay. 
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Then the manufacturers would use part of this money to 
hire workers away from their competitors at higher wages. 
Here is the result of such conditions, as told in February 
of this year by a buyer for a big department store: 

“Last March I bought some silk stockings for holiday 
business at eighteen dollars a dozen. The goods were de- 
layed and reached me last week. I bought the goods from 
a Chicago jobber, who bought them from a mill in New 
Jersey. The mill has been sold to a big New York concern 
and yesterday a representative of that concern came to me 
and offered that same stocking at forty dollars a dozen; 
and he said he was selling them at that price. Making all 
allowance for the increased cost of everything there is no 
justification to-day for selling that stocking for more than 
twenty-seven dollars a dozen.” 

At such a time the regular legitimate middlemen are 
added to by a lot of cheap shoe-string operators. Men 
with practically no capital and in many cases hardly able 
to read and write the English language managed somehow 
to get hold of a quantity of piece goods and make a killing. 

“The financial interests can do more to eliminate this 
evil than anyone else, and they are most to blame for its 
long-continued existence,’’ said a representative of one of 
the largest associations in the textile industry. ‘‘The 
action of the Federal Reserve Banks in raising their dis- 
count rates is the first step in the right direction. That is 
the beginning of the end of the speculator.” 


Old Clothes Sent to Belgium 


T IS obvious that if normal trade conditions had been 

resumed immediately following the armistice much of 
this crazy behavior would have been avoided. The expla- 
nation given by the woolen manufacturers in regard to the 
clothing trade probably applies to other lines as well: 

“‘T have told you what our position was, and you ask 
why the cutter-up did not get busy sooner after the 
armistice? Naturally he was demoralized at first. He 
was afraid he could not sell the stuff he had. He was like 
everyone else. We thought all industries would be flat. 
All that people could see were nearly 4,000,000 men walking 
the streets out of jobs. Demobilization scared everyone 
into fits. Instead of that, 4,000,000 men came back and 
cleaned the clothiers literally bare of goods. 

‘““TInstead of the demobilized army becoming a soup line 
pretty nearly every member of it became a customer for 
new clothes. Not only did every soldier want new clothes, 
but all his relatives who went to meet him seemed to re- 
quire a new outfit. It is the universal testimony of dealers 
that the consumption of goods by boys returned from 
France was enormous. One young man went into a store 
and was shown three suits, at thirty-eight, sixty and 
ninety dollars. 

“That is a hell of a thing to go on the street with,’ he 
said with reference to the lowest-priced suit.” 

No doubt the ownership of Liberty Bonds of fifty and 
one hundred dollar units had much. to do with the ex- 
tensive purchase of clothes and furs. Nor ‘could the in- 
evitable tendency toward relaxation, extravagance and 
indulgence which always follows a war relieve itself in 
alcohol. It was forced in the direction of clothes and 
jewels. The desire for finer clothes ran bang up against an 
especially acute shortage in the finer grades of wool be- 
cause of the long period of restricted imports. 

Clothing, it is generally believed, has on the average 
risen more than fuel, rent and even food. But the elements 
of fashion and vanity do not enter so much into the latter, 
at least not so much on the part of most people. 

““You must remember,” continued the 
woolen manufacturer, ‘‘that the country 
was denuded of secondhand clothing. Few 
people realize what a large part of the 
country’s stock of clothing consists of hand- 
me-downs. Why, we sent so much clothing 
to Belgium that it was counted only in tons. 
It was put into compressing machines and 
turned out in bales. At one time the ware- 
houses were so full that three entire train- 
loads of clothing could not be emptied. Secondhand 
clothes are ordinarily worn or else converted into shoddy. 
I have a man working for me who did not buy a new suit 
in eleven years, because he wore my secondhand ones. 
The total consumption of new wool per year in this country 
would not make one suit for each man. The discrepancy 
is either made up by wearing old clothes or by the shoddy 
that is made out of them. 

“The man who works for me had to buy a new suit last 
year for the first time in eleven years, because my wife 
gave all my old clothes to the Red Cross. Most of the 
soldiers found their families had given away their clothes 
when they came back. And remember that many of them 
did not go into service until only a few months before the 
armistice. It was estimated that it took ninety pounds of 
wool to outfit a soldier. That gives you some idea what a 
big hole the dearth of secondhand clothing created.” 

“Why haven’t the saies of army clothes made more 
difference in the price of civilian garments?’’ I asked. 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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Breathes there the 
man with soul 
so dead 

Who never to him- 
self hath said, 

This is my own, 
my native 
land! 

—LAY OF THE 

LAST MINSTREL. 


HE short- 
est street 
ImEt hse 


world, Edgar 
Street, con- 
nects New 
York’s finan- 
cial centerwith 
the Levant. It 
islessthan fifty 
feet through 
this tiny thor- 
oughfare from 
the back doors 
of the great 
Broadway of- 
fice buildings 
to Greenwich 
Street, where 
the letters on 
the window 
signs resemble 
contorted an- 
gleworms and 
where one is 
far more likely 
tostumble into 
a man from 
Bagdad than 
from Boston. 
One can stand 
in the middle 
of it and with 
his westerly 
ear catch the 
BIVe 0 te OL 
Gotham and 
with his easterlyall the dialects of Damascus. Andifthrough 
some unexpected convulsion of Nature 50 Broadway should 
topple over, Mr. Zimmerman, the stockbroker, whose office 
is on the sixth story, might easily fall clear of the Greek res- 
taurant in the corner of Greenwich Street, roll twenty-five 
yards more down Morris Street, and find himself on Wash- 
ington Street reading a copy of Al-Hoda and making his 
luncheon off baha gannouge, majaddarah and. milookeiah, 
which, after all, are only eggplant salad, lentils and rice, 
and the popular favorite known as Egyptian Combination: 

To most New Yorkers it is a totally unknown and unsus- 
pected section of the city, yet existing as in a fourth dimen- 
sion within a stone’s throw—and nearer—of our busiest 
metropolitan artery. Next time you get off the subway at 
Rector Street turn toward the Hudson instead of toward 
the East River, and in four blocks you will hear every 
dialect known to Port Said and jostle every nationality 
that you would meet on the wharves of Saloniki or the 
Pireus. Enough. Go there. This space is too valuable 
to warrant further description of Eastern sounds, sights 
and—especially—smells. 

The point is that—within one hundred yards of the 
aforesaid Mr. Zimmerman’s office above the electric cars 
of Broadway, and within earshot of the hoots of many a 
multimillionaire’s motor, on a certain evening something 
of an Oriental character was doing in the hallway of a house 
on Washington Street that subsequently played a part in 
the professional lives of Tutt & Tutt. 

Out of the literally Egyptian darkness of the tenement 
owned by Abdallah Shanin Khaldi issued curious smoth- 
ered sounds, together with an unmistakable, pungent, 
circuslike odor. 

“Whack!”’ 

There came an indignant grunt, followed by a flabby 
groan and a straining and squeaking of the jerry-built 
staircase as Kasheed Hassoun vigorously applied a lath to 
the horny backsides of Eset el Gazzar. 

“Ascend, dog of a dog!’ panted Kasheed. “‘Move thy 
accursed feet, O wizened hump! Daughter of Satan, give 
me room! Thou art squeezing out my life! Only go-on, 
child of my heart! It is but a step upward, O queen of the 
Nile. Hold the rope tight, Kalil!’ 

The camel obediently surged forward, breaking off a 
section of banister. Through the racket from the hallway 
above faintly came the voice of Kalil Majdalain. 
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“Would That We Had Left Thee at Coney Istand! O, GreatsGranddaughter of Al Adha—Sacred Camel of the 


Prophet — Why Hast Thou Done This?’ 


“Her head is free of the ceiling. Quick, Kasheed!. Turn 
her, thou, upon the landing!” 

“Whack!”’ responded the lath in the hand of Kasheed 
Hassoun. 

Step by step the gentle shaggy brute felt her way with 
feet, knees and nozzle up the narrow staircase. What was 
this but another of those bizarre experiences which any 
camel-of-the-world must expect in a land where the water 
wells squirted through a tube and men rode in chariots 
driven by fire? 

“Whack!” 

“Go on, darling of my soul!” whispered Kasheed. 
“Curses upon thy father and upon the mother’ that bore 
thee! Wilt thou not move?” 

““Whack!”’ 

“Ouch! She devil! Thou hast trod upon my foot!” . 

Outside, that the Western world might not suspect what 
was going on, Shaheen Mahfous and Shanin Saba unloaded 
with as much noise as possible a dray of paper for Meraat- 
ul-Gharb, the Daily Mirror. By and by a window on the 
fourth floor opened and the head of Kalil Majdalain 
appeared. 

“Mahabiteum!”’ he grinned; which, being interpreted, 
means ‘‘Good fellowship to all!” 

Then presently he and Kasheed joined the others upon 
the sidewalk, and the rolls of paper having been delivered 
inside the pressroom the four Syrians climbed upon the 
truck and drove to the restaurant of Ghabryel & Assad two 
blocks farther north, where they had a bit of awamat, coffee 
and cigarettes, and then played a game of cards, while in 
the attic of the tenement house Eset el Gazzar munched a 
mouthful of hay and tapped her interior reservoir for a 
drink of clear water, as she sighed through her valvelike 
nostrils and pouted with her cushioned lips, pondering 
upon the vagaries of quadrupedal existence. 


Willie Toothaker, the office boy of Tutt & Tutt, had 
perfected a catapult along the lines of those used in the 
Siege of Carthage—form derived from the appendix of 
Allen and Greenough’s Latin Grammar—which boded ill 
for the truck drivers of West Broadway. 


Since his translation from Pottsville Center, Willie’s in- 


ventive genius had worked something of a transformation 
in the Tutt & Tutt offices, for he had devised several labor- 
saving expedients, such as ‘a complicated series of pulleys 
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for opening 
windows 
and automat- 
ically closing 
doors without 
getting up; 
which, since 
they actually 
worked, Mr. 
Tutt, being a 
pragmatist, 
silently, pa- 
tiently and 
good-naturedly 
endured. To- 
day both part- 
ners were away 
in court and 
Willie had the 
office to him- 
self with the 
exception of 
old Scraggs. 
“Bet it’ll 
shootablock!”’ 
asserted Willie, 
replacing his 
gum, which he 
had removed 
temporarily to 
avert the dan- 
ger of swallow- 
ing it in his 
excitement. 
“Cesar used 
one just like 
this—onlybig- 
ger of course, 
See that scut- 
tle over on 
Washington 
Street? Bet I 
"can hit it!” 
“Bet you 
can’t come 
within two 
hundred feet of 
it!’ retorted the watery-eyed scrivener. “It’s a lot fur- 
ther’n you think.” 

“°’Tain’t neither!” declared Willie. ‘I know how far it 
is! What can we shoot?” 

Scraggs’ eye wandered aimlessly round the room. 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

“Got to be something with heft to it,” said Willie. 
S got to overcome the resistance of the atmosphere.” 
“How about that paperweight?” 

*’S too heavy.” 

“Well y 

“T know!” exclaimed William suddenly. “Gimme that 
little bottle of red ink. ’S just about right. And when it 
strikes it’ll make a mark so’s we can tell where we hit—like 
a regular target.”’ 

Scraggs hesitated. 

“Ink costs money,’’ he protested. 

“But it’s just the thing!” insisted Willie. “Besides, you 
can charge me for it in the cash account. Give it here!” 

Conscience being thus satisfied the two eagerly placed 
the ink bottle in the proper receptacle, which Willie had 
fashioned out of a stogy box, twisted back the bow and 
aimed the apparatus at the slanting scuttle, which pro- 
jected from a sort of penthouse upon the roof of the tene- 
ment house across the street. 

“Now!” hé exclaimed ecstatically. ‘Stand from under, 
Scraggs!’’ 

He pressed a lever. There was a whang, a whistle—and 
the ink bottle hurtled in a beautiful parabola over Green- 
wich Street. 

“Gee! look at her go!” 
“Straight’s a string.’’ 

At exactly that instant—and just as the bottle was about 
to descend upon the penthouse—the scuttle opened and 
there was thrust forth a huge yellow face with enormous 
sooty lips wreathed in an unmistakable smile. On the long 
undulating neck the head resembled one of the grotesque 
manikins carried in circus parades. Eset el Gazzar in a 
search for air had discovered that the attic scuttle was 
slightly ajar. 

“Gosh! A camel!” gasped Willie. 

“Lord of love!” ejaculated Scraggs. “‘Itsureis a camel!” 

There was a faint crash and a tinkle of glass as the bottle 
of red ink struck the penthouse roof just over the beast’s 
head and deluged it with its vermilion contents. Eset 


coy 





cried Willie in triumph. 
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reared, shook her neck, gave a defiant grunt and swiftly 
withdrew her head into the attic. 

Sophie Hassoun, the wife of Kasheed, seeing the violent 
change in Eset’s complexion, wrung her hands. 

‘*What hast thou done, O daughter of devils? Thou art 
bleeding! Thou hast cut thyself! Alack, mayhap thou 
wilt die, and then weshall beruined! Improvident! Care- 
iess one! Cursed be thy folly! Hast thounoregard? And 
I dare not send for Doctor Koury, the veterinary, for then 
thy presence would be discovered and the gendarmes would 
come and take thee away. Would that we had left thee at 
Coney Island! O, great-granddaughter of Al Adha— 
sacred camel of the Prophet—why hast thou done this? 
Why hast thou brought misery upon us? Awar! Awar!” 

She cast herself upon the improvised divan in the corner, 
while Eset, blinking, licked her big yellow hind hump, and 
tumbled forward upon her knees preparatory to sitting 
down herself. 

“A camel!’’ repeated Willie, round-eyed. He counted 
the roofs dividing the penthouse from where Morris Street 
bisected the block. ‘‘Whoop!”’ he cried and dashed out of 
the office. 

In less than four minutes Patrolman Dennis Patrick 
Murphy, who was standing on post on Washington Street 
in front of Nasheen Zereik’s Embroidery Bazaar talking 
to Sardi Babu, saw a red-headed, pug-nosed urchin come 
flying round the corner. 

“‘One—two—three—four—five. That’s the house!’ 
cried Willie Toothaker. ‘‘That’s it!’ 

‘What yer talkin’ ’bout?’”’ drawled Murphy. 

‘‘There’s a camel in there!’”’ shouted Willie, dancing up 
and down. 

““Camel—yer aunt!’’ sneered the cop. “‘They couldn’t 
get no camel in there!” 

“There is! I seen it stick its head out of the roof!” 

Sardi Babu, the oily-faced little dealer in pil- 
low shams, smiled slyly. He had thick black 
ringlets, parted exactly down the middle of his 
scalp, hanging to his shoulders, and a luxuriant 
black curly beard reaching to his middle; in 
addition to which he wore a blue blouse and 
carpet slippers. He was a Maronite from Leb- 
anon, and he and his had a feud with Hassoun, 
Majdalain, and all others who belonged to the 
sect headed by the Patriarch of Antioch. 

“‘Belki!’’? he remarked significantly. 
‘Perhaps his words are true! I have 
heard it whispered already by Lillie 
Nadowar, now the wife of Butros the | 
eonfectioner. Moreover, I myself have i 
seen hay on the stairs.” ; 

“Huh?” exclaimed 
Murphy. ‘We’llsoon find 
out. Come along you, 
Babu! Show me where 
you was seein’ the hay.” 

By this time those who 
had been lounging upon 
the adjacent doorstep had 
come running to see what “x 
was the matter, and a 
crowd had gathered. 

“Tt is false—what he 
says!” declared Gadas 
Maloof the shoemaker. “‘I 
have sat opposite the house 
day and night for ten— 
fifteen years—and no 
camel has gone in. Camel! 
How could a camel be got 
up such narrow stairs?” 

“But thou art a friend 
of Hassoun’s!’’ retorted 
Fajala Mokarzel the gro- 
cer. “And,” he added in 
a lower tone, “‘of Sophie 
Tadros, his wife.” 

There was a subdued 
snicker from the crowd, 
and Murphy inferred that 
they were laughing at him. 

‘“‘But this man,”’ he 
shouted wrathfully, point- 
ing at Sardi Babu, “says 
you all know there’s a 
camel up there. An’ this 
kid’s seen it! Come along 
now, both of you!”’ 

There was an angry 
murmur from the crowd. : 
Sardi Babu turned white. +7 

“T said nothing!’’ he 
declared, trembling. “I 
made no complaint. The 
gendarme will corroborate 
me. What care I where 
Kasheed Hassoun stables 
his camel?” 


Maloof shouldered his way up to him, and grasping the 
Maronite by the beard muttered in Arabic: “Thou dog! 
Go confess thy sins! For by the Holy Cross thou assuredly 
hast not long to live!” 

Murphy seized Babu by the arm. 

“Come on!” he ordered threateningly. ‘‘Make good 
now!” And he led him up the steps, the throng pressing 
close upon his heels. 


““What’s all this?”’ inquired Magistrate Burke bewil- 
deredly an hour later as Officer Murphy entered the police 
court leading a tall Syrian in a heavy overcoat and green 
Fedora hat, and followed by several hundred black-haired, 
olive-skinned Levantines. ‘‘Don’t let all those Dagos in 
here! Keep ’emout! This ain’ta moving-picture palace!” 

“Them ain’t Dagos, judge,’’ whispered Roony the clerk. 
“Them’s Turks.” 

“They ain’t neither Turks!” contradicted the stenog- 
rapher, whose grammar was almost sublimated by com- 
parison with Roony’s. ‘‘They’re Armenians—you can tell 
by their complexions.” 

‘‘Well, I won’t have ’em in here, whatever they are!” 
announced Burke. “‘I don’t like’em. What have you got, 
Murphy?” 

“Shoo! Get out of here!’ ordered the officer on duty. 

The crowd, however, not understanding, only grinned. 

“Avanti! Alley! 
Mouch! Beat it!” 
continued the officer, 
waving his arms and 
hustling those near- 
est toward the door, 

The throng obe- 
diently fell back. 
They were a gentle, 
simple-minded lot, 
used in the old 
country to oppres- 

7 sion, blackmail and 
tyranny, and burning 











































**Camet—Yer Aunt!”’ 
Sneered the Cop. 
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‘They Couldn’t Get No Camel in There!”’ 


with a religious fervor unknown to the pale heterodoxy 
of the Occident. 

“This here,” began Murphy, “‘is a complaint by Sardi 
Babu’’—he swung the cowering little man with a twist 
before the bench—“‘against one Kasheed Hassoun for 
violating the health ordinances.” 

“No, no! I do not complain! I am not one who com- 
plains. It is nothing whatever to me if Kasheed Hassoun 
keeps a camel! I care not,’ cried Babu in Arabic. 

““What’s he talkin’ about?’’ interrupted Burke. “I 
don’t understand that sort of gibberish.” 

“‘He makes the complaint that this here Hassoun’”’—he 
indicated the tall man in the overcoat—‘‘is violating 
Section 1093 d of the regulations by keeping a camel in his 
attic.” 

“Camel!” ejaculated the magistrate. “In his attic!” 

Murphy nodded. 

“Tt’s there all right, judge!”’ he remarked. “‘I’ve seen 
Aten 

“Ts that straight?’’? demanded His Honor. ‘‘How’d he 
get it up there? I didn’t suppose a 

Suddenly Sardi Babu threw himself fawning upon 
Hassoun. 

“Oh, Kasheed Hassoun, I swear to thee that I made no 
complaint. It is a falsification of the gendarme! And 
there was a boy—a red and yellow boy—who said he had 
seen thy camel’s head above the roofs! Iam thy friend!” 

He twisted his writhing snakelike fingers together. 
Hassoun regarded him coldly. 

“Thou knowest the fate of informers and provocateurs— 
of spies—thou infamous Turk!” he answered through his 
teeth. 

“A Turk! A Turk!” shrieked Sardi Babu frantically, 
beating the breast of his blue blouse. ‘‘Thou callest me a 
Turk! Me,the godson of Sarkis Babu and of Elias Stephan— 
whose fathers and grandfathers were Christians when thy 
family were worshipers of Mohammed. Blasphemy! Me, 
the godson of a bishop!” 

“‘T also am godson of a bishop!’ sneered Kasheed. “A 
properly anointed bishop! Without Tartar blood.” 

Sardi Babu grew purple. 

“Pthat! I would spit upon the beard of such a 
bishop!” he shrieked, beside himself. 

Hassoun slightly raised his eyebrows. 

‘Spit, then, infamous one—while thou art able!” 

“Here, here!’’ growled Burke in disgust. ‘‘Keep 
’em still, can’t you? Now, what’s all this about a 
camel?” 





“That’s the very scuttle, sir,” asseverated Scraggs 

to the firm, as Tutt & Tutt, including Miss Wiggin, 
gazed down curiously out of their 
office windows at the penthouse 
upon the Washington Street roof 
which had been Willie’s target of 
the day before. “‘I don’t say,” 
he continued by way of explana- 
tion, “‘that the camel stuck its 
head out because Willie hit the 
roof with the bottle—it was prob- 
ably just a cireumstance—but it 
looked that way. 
“*Bing!’ went the ink 
bottle on the scuttle; and 
then—pop!—out came 
the camel like a jack-in- 
the-box.”’ 

“What became of the 
camel?’’ inquired Miss 
Wiggin, cherishing a faint 
hope that—pop!— it 
might suddenly appear 
again in the same way. 

“The police took it 
away last night—lowered 
it out of the window with 
a block and tackle,”’ 
answered the scrivener. 
“A sort of breeches buoy.” 

“‘T’ve heard of camel’s- 
hair shawl but not of 
camel’s-hair breeches!” 
murmured Tutt. “I sup- 
pose if a camel wore 
pants—well, my imagina- 
tionrefusestocontemplate 
the spectacle! Where’s 
Willie?” 

“He hasn’t been in at 
all this morning!” said 
Miss Wiggin. ‘‘I’ll war- 
rant i 

“What?” demanded 
Mr. Tutt suspiciously. 

**___he’s somewhere 
with that camel,’ she con- 
cluded. 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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Motor Tru 


Proble 


E COULDN’T have done it,” said my friend the 
y V builder of locomotives, ‘‘if it hadn’t been for two 
things—teamwork and the motor truck.” Hewas 
telling me in his modest way of the part that he had 
played in the building of the first standardized locomotives 
for wartime service upon our railroads. A most remark- 
able performance it was too—the designing and complete 
construction of a 160-ton, ten-wheeled Mikado freight 
puller within one hundred and twenty actual days by the 
calendar. Yet the design job of that engine of itself had 
been estimated at fifteen weeks. How it was done, how 
after all the general drawings and the blue prints had once 
been finished, Washington changed its mind entirely as 
to design, and all that vital part of the job had to be com- 
pletely done over before the big engine shops could begin 
really to bend to their end of the task, is another story 
and not to be confounded with this.. It is sufficient here 
and now to say that Baltimore and Ohio Number 4500, 
which went rolling into Uncle Sam’s transportation service 
on July 4, 1918, was in turn a product of transportation. 
Her rear-frame cradle was cast in a great shop in St. 
Louis and made a record run to.Philadelphia in a parlor 
car—oh, no, not of the Pullman variety, but of the sort 
generally used for that most blue-blooded of all four-footed 
folk—the thoroughbred horse. By fast “freight and still 
faster express came the brake equipment, from Pittsburgh; 
the couplers, from Sharon, Pennsyl- 


vania; the journal boxes, from 
Rochester; the brake beams, from 
Buffalo; the fifteen-foot dry pipe, 


from Reading; and from Chicago 
many sorts of other tidy little things 
that go about the building of the 
modern locomotive; the headlight, 
the water gauge, the blower valve, 
the bell ringer—all that romance 
about the fireman ringing the bell is 
gone from railroading these days— 
and the boiler plugs. 


Meeting War Needs 


ND when the express service was 
clogged and not quite infallible, 
young men were sent out from the 
big Philadelphia shops with heavy 
bound suitcases and trunks, and 
they personally brought back the 
bacon—throttles and buffers and 
what not—sometimes as baggage 
and sometimes in sleeping-car sec- 
tions at regular passenger and Pull- 
man fares. But you couldn’t bring 
the side frames of the tender trucks 
in a wardrobe trunk, not unless you 
had the muscle strength of the late 
of Rhodes. There were 
some tidy castings of this sort under 
way up in the hills of Western Penn- 
sylvania, down by tidewater at 
Brooklyn, a few injector and lubri- 
eator parts that would have made a tidy handful for even 
the huskiest of football graduates. Yet to all of these 
points freight and express service was all but completely 
broken down—and yet the coming 4500 needing every bit 
of the stuff. 

This is where the motor truck jumped into the breach 
and saved the reputation of the builder of locomotives. 
Across New Jersey on the Lincoln Highway; from Western 
Pennsylvania to Eastern, through the valleys of Kishaco- 
quillas, the Lewistown Narrows, the Juniata and the 
Conemaugh, the big five-ton trucks sped at taxicab speed 
with their precious burdens, and so earned the frank 
commendation of a man who must more and more come to 
look upon them as transportation rivals.of his own great 
enterprise. 

I might cite you case after case of this sort—where this 
new-found commercial toy of ours jumped into the breach 
of wartime necessity and saved the day; gloriously, as the 
novelists always like to put it. We saw the day when that 
selfsame Lincoln Highway, not only from New York to 
Philadelphia but for several hundred miles farther west, 
was crowded with emergency-freight traffic of this sort. 
So were the other important highways, not only of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania but of New York and Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts and a half dozen other states as 
well, as the pleasure motorist of to-day picking his way 
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Unloading Freight From Demountable 
Bodies on Outbound Platform 
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round and past the holes and the ruts made by the wartime 
motor traffic very well’ knows. 

In the flush of that traffie problem, many motor-freight 
routes were established.. Some of them were planned 
elaborately. A tire maker, finding it next to impossible to 
get any prompt service to his branches and his patrons in 
New England, instituted, a motor-truck service for the nine 
hundred odd miles oyer-to Boston, laid down a schedule 
for the six-day trip, and then lived up to it, summer and 
winter, with a precision that few American freight or 
passenger trains have made for many and many a month 
past. Some enthusiasts, with this practical example as a 
test, let their fancies fly to the fullest extent. They shout 
for the long-distance hauls. In fact, it was said not more 
than a twelvemonth ago that four or five years would see 
regular motor-truck fast freights established from New 
York or Boston to points as far distant as Chicago or St. 
Louis or Kansas City. 

To-day we know-that these were under present condi- 
tions flights of fancy. The dozen or more through motor- 
truck routes established for the ninety-mile run between 
New York and Philadelphia have had a hard time of it. The 
same situation holds true elsewhere in the more congested 
sections of the land, particularly those sections subject to 
the ravages of hard wintertime. Railroad-freight service 
has begun to come back toward its old-time strength and 
































vigor—and econ- 
omy. A really 
good freight train 
will carry 3000 
tons of commodi- 
ties—with a work- 
ing crew of six or 
seven men at the 
most. To carry 
the same bulk of 
merchandise in 
five-ton trucks 
would entail the 
services of 600 
trucks—and at 
least 600 men. To 
which statement 
one of my friends, 
who is a real en- 
thusiast in regard 
to motor trucks, 
takes vigorous ex- 
ception. 

“That isn’t a 
fair comparison!” 
hesputters. ‘‘ How 
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about the other men who work the railroad—the dis- 
patchers, the shop forces, the gangs of trackmen—all of 
them?” 

And to which I reply: ‘‘ How about the gangs that keep 
up the highway?” 

The fact that the motor-truck operator does not directly 
pay the wages of these men does not mean that he—or 
someone else—does not pay them indirectly, through 
taxes. And garage and shop costs are quite as much a part 
of the cost of upkeep of the motor truck as of the loco- 
motive. 


The Limits of Competition 


N° I THINK that there is no use in trying to camou- 
flage the fact that in long-distance haul the motor 
truck is no more efficient as a competitor of the railroad 
train than the railroad train is a competitor of the motor 
truck in the short haul. Read that over once again. Re- 
member, then, that in the last fair analysis in the vast field 
and general opportunity of transportation there is a specific 
opportunity for each form of transport—the steam rail- 
road, the electric railway, the inland waterway, the out- 
bound ocean route, the highroad—even the airplanes. 
From such a broad and abstract statement come, if you 
will, to its translation into the concrete. 

Old-time railroaders for years past 
have said that a freight car did not 
begin to make money until it had 
hauled its goods at least forty miles; 
to-day the modern generation of 
operators will come nearer to putting 
this figure at eighty miles. Up to a 
distance somewhere between these 
figures—and undoubtedly far nearer 
eighty than forty—the vast terminal 
charges of the American railroad 
nullify the profit of the haul itself. 
This is a principle of rail transpor- 
tation so well understood by all 
competent authorities to-day as to 
be open to no dispute whatsoever. 

On the other hand, the motor truck 
ceases to be a profitable competitor 
of the railroad at somewhere between 
forty and eighty miles—again prob- 
ably nearer the latter than the former 
figure. Now put these two state- 
ments together—no, better still, let 
me put them together for you, with 
a practical and concrete illustration: 
Here is Blinks, out near Passaic, 
New Jersey, tanning leather; Jinks, 
who has a modest-sized shoe factory 






Loading Freight That is Trucked Direct From Cars Into Demountable Bodies 
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at Lynn, Massachusetts, using it. In other days the leather 


used to go through from Jersey to the Bay State in carload 
lots. But in the past three or four years this method has 
proved far too slow, even with the returning strength and 
freight efficiency of our railroads. It takes at least three 
different lines to encompass the distance between Passaic 
and Lynn—with both Boston and New York, through which 
the cars will probably pass, transfer junction points of 
fearful and almost constant congestion. Nor is the express 
much better. It, too, makes three railroad hauls and two 
transfers, in addition to six wagon or truck hauls, out of the 
job. And though the express company ought to be able to 
make the entire run inside of twenty-four hours, as a mat- 
ter of actual and recorded fact it was rarely doing it in less 
than three days. Meanwhile both Blinks and Jinks swore 
excitedly and recriminated each other. 

To-day the leather is leaving Blinks’ tannery each 
afternoon at just three-fifteen and is rolling up to Jinks’ 
factory in Lynn well before noon the next day—with an 
almost clocklike precision. Motor haul all the way? Oh, 
bless you, no! Two hundred and fifty miles to be covered, 
and—as this is being written, in the dead of winter—not 
only to be covered promptly but at a cost considerably 
less than express and not so far in advance of first-class 
freight charges. That eliminates the possibility of the 
motor truck doing the job—all the way through at least. 
But it does not eliminate the fact that it is the motor 
truck that has made the transformation possible. Now 
see what really is being done. 


New York-Boston Overnight Freight 


jae evening at a quarter after seven a fast freight 
train of the New York, New Haven and Hartford Rail-~ 
road leaves the Mott Haven terminal of that system—in 
the upper section of New York—for Boston. With selected 
equipment it makes good time on the 232-mile run to 
Boston and pulls in there shortly 
before six o’clock in the morning. 
A hard-headed and long-visioned 
motor-truck concern in New York 
fills three box cars in that train each 
night; it began last December with 
but one, and at the present rate of 
progress will be using a solid train 
for itself before another December 
rolls round. Into that Mott Haven 
terminal it operates its own fleet of 
motor trucks, not only from all 
freight-giving points in the Manhat- 
tan, Brooklyn, Queens and Bronx 
districts of Greater New York, but 
from the many industrial towns in 
the vicinage roundabout—up to a 
radius of thirty to forty miles. 

Out of the Boston terminal of the 
New Haven it operates a similar fleet, 
and so makes the journey of a pack- 
age of hides from Passaic to Lynn 
but a single rail haul—in addition 
to the pick-up and the delivery motor 
run. Simplicity and efficiency; and 
efficiency and economy. 

In theory there would seemingly 
be nothing to prevent the express 
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Electric Hoists Lowering Body to Chassis 


companies—or rather the single big express company 
into which all the others were combined as a wartime 
measure—from doing this same thing. In practice, how- 
ever, their contracts with the railroads forbid this very 
simple and efficient method of working. Those con- 
tracts compel the express to load its freight into railroad 
baggage cars, for no matter how short the haul. If the 
American Railway Express takes two rolls of carpet from 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-seventh Street, New York, to 
Yonkers, on the 
very edge of the 
big town, hardly 
a dozen miles dis- 
tant from the car- 
pet store, it must 
lug them to the 
Grand Central 
terminal and put 
them in a baggage 
car of the New 
York Central for 
the haul to its de- 
pot in Yonkers; 
from which, of 
course, there is the 
second delivery 
run. There is 
nothing in the 
theory—or in its 
simple practice— 
to keep the truck 
that picked up the 
rolls of carpet at 
the Fifth Avenue 
shop from contin- 
uing north to the 
very door of the 


house in Park Hill 
or any other sec- 
tion of Yonkers to 
which they are 
consigned. ‘In a 
similar way ex- 
press freight that 
is destined from 
Manhattan Island 
to a point as near 
as Newark— 
seven or eight 
miles of rail 
haul—must all go 
by baggage car. 
Which, in its way, 
is quite as absurd 
as sending stuff 
all the way from 
New York to Chi- 
cago by motor 
truck. 

The big rail- 
roaders have not 
been quick to see 
the practical pos- 
sibilities of the 
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motor truck. Gradually, however, these are being forced 
upon their attention. Take Cincinnati. Perhaps you 


are not a shipper and so are not familiar with the 
freight situation there. If so, let me tell you that in the 
days before Uncle Sam attempted consolidation of all 
his railroads and the old-time competing systems used 
points of individual attractiveness to gain traffic the 
bright young men who sought out preference freight for 
their individual lines used, as the strongest of their talking 






























































Truck Leaving Station 


points, to promise the elimination of 
Cincinnati for any’ shipment bound 
north or south or east or west through 
its vicinage. The late J. J. Hill used 
to say that it took as long and cost 
as much for a box car to go through 
the Chicago terminals—some twenty- 
two miles—as from Chicago to the 
Twin Cities—about 430 miles. Ap- 
plying his statement to the Cincinnati 
terminals one might say that a jour- 
ney on from the Queen City by the 
Ohio through to El Paso would be 
an equally fair comparison. 


In Cincinnati 


OR whereas Chicago lies upon a 

broad, flat plain and presents no 
topographical problems whatsoever 
to the railroad engineer, Cincinnati, 
crouched under hills there along the 
river, has always been his despair. 
When Collis P. Huntington first con- 
ceived the idea of a real transconti- 
nental railroad system—forty or more 
years ago—and sought to bring his 
Chesapeake and Ohio, as an integral 
unit of that plan, into Cincinnati, he found the roads 
already there most hostile to his entrance. They held the 
town impregnable. Yet Huntington outwitted them by a 
superb coup d’état of engineering, in which he thrust a 
marvelous great bridge over the Ohio into the heart of the 
city and the upper levels of its Central Union Station. 

To-day Cincinnati stands as it stood then—impreg- 
nable. Its railroad terminals forever are clotted and 
congested and seemingly are incapable of expansion— 
short of the expenditure of many millions of dollars. From 
one of these—the Panhandle freight house at the east end 
of the heart of the city—along the river edge to three or 
four others close together—the downtown stations of the 
Big Four, the Baltimore and Ohio, the Chesapeake and 
Ohio and the Queen and Crescent—is hardly more than a 
mile. A direct track along the levee connects all of them; 
yet the records show that the average time for a freight 
car to go from the first of these freignt houses to any one 
of the last four is two days and fourteen hours. It was 
because of practical conditions such as these that a great 
deal of the transfer work of less-than-carload freight from 
one railroad to another through Cincinnati was performed 
by a transfer company through the city streets. The huge 
wagons of this concern, each drawn by horses or mules, 
the driver seated athwart the southwest horse or mule, 
used to be familiar sights in the narrow streets of the 

(Continued on Page 173) 
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X XIX 


T DID not take Susan long to make it per- 
| fectly clear to Doctor Askew and me that she 

had waked from her trance to complete lucidity, 
showing no traces of any of the abnormal after 
effects we had 
both been dread- 
ing. Her first 
rather surprising 
words had been 
spoken just as she 
opened her eyes 
and before she 
had quite real- 
ized anything but 
my familiar pres- 
ence beside her. 
They were soon 
followed by an 
entirely natural 
astonishment and 
confusion. What 
had happened? 
Where was she? 
She sat up in bed 
and stared about 
her, her eyes com- 
ing to rest on 
Doctor Askew’s 
eager, observant 
face. 

‘“‘Who are 
you?” she asked. 

“Doctor As- 
kew,” he replied 
quietly. 

a One tb. © 
alarmed, Miss 
Blake. Mr. Hunt 
and I have been 
looking after you. 
Not that you’ve 








been much 
trouble,’’ he 
smiled; ‘‘on the 





contrary. You’ve 
been fast asleep 
for more than 
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twelve hours. We 
both envy you.” 

For a long two minutes she did not reply. Then: “Oh, 
yes,” she said. ‘‘Oh, yes.’’ Her chin began to quiver, 
she visibly shuddered through her whole slight frame 
and for an instant pressed her palms hard against her 
eyes. “‘Ambo,” she murmured, “it was cruel—worse 
than anything. I got to the phone all right, didn’t I? 
Yes, I remember that. I gave the message. But I knew 
I must go back to her. So much blood, Ambo. I’m a cow- 
ard—oh, I’m a coward! But I tried, I did try to go back! 
Where did I go, Ambo?” 

“You went to sleep like a sensible little woman!” struck 
in Doctor Askew briskly. ‘You’d done all you could, 
all anyone could—so you went to sleep. I wish more 
women under such circumstances would follow your 
example! Much better than going all to pieces and mak- 
ing a scene!” 

Susan could not respond to his encouraging smile. “Tio 
sleep!” she sighed miserably; ‘just as I did—once before. 
What a coward Iam! When awful things happen I dodge 
them—I run away.” 

“Nonsense, dear. You knew Gertrude was beyond 
helping, didn’t you?” 

“Yes; but if she hadn’t been?” She shook her head 
impatiently. ‘“You’re both trying to be kind; but you 
won’t be able to make me forgive myself—not this time. 
I don’t rise to a crisis—I slump. Artemis wouldn’t have: 
nor Gertrude. You know that’s true, Ambo. Even if I 
could do nothing for her—there were others to think of. 
There was you. I ought to have been helping you, not 
you me.” She put out her hand to me. ‘“You’ve done 
everything for me always—and I make no return. Now, 
when I might have, I—I’ve been a quitter!”’ 

Tears of shame and self-reproach poured from her eyes. 

“Oh,” she cried out with a sort of fierce disgust, ‘how 
I hate a coward! How I hate myself!” 

“Come, come!” protested Doctor Askew. “This won’t 
do, little lady!”’ He laid a firm hand on her shoulder and 
almost roughly shook it, as if she had been a DOVrre i 
you're equal toit I suggest you get up and wash your face 
in good cold water. Do your hair too—put yourself to 
rights! Things never look quite normal to a woman, you 
know, when her hair’s tumbling!’’ His hand slipped from 
her shoulder to her upper arm; he drew the coverlet from 
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her and helped her to rise. ‘All right? Feel your pins ° 


under you?—Fine! Need a maid? No? .. . Splen- 
did! Come along, Mr. Hunt, we’ll wait for the little lady 
in the drawing-room. She’ll soon pull herself together.” 

He joined me and walked with me to the door. . Susan 
had not moved as yet from the bedside. 

“Ambo,” she demanded unexpectedly, “does Sister 
know?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Why isn’t she with me then? Is her cold worse?” 

“Rather, I’m afraid. I’ve sent a doctor to her, with in- 
structions to keep her in bed if possible. We'll go right 
down when you’re ready and feel up to it.” 

“Why didn’t I stay with her, Ambo? I should have. 
If I had, all this wouldn’t have happened. It was pure 
selfishness, my coming here to see Mrs. Arthur. I simply 
wanted the cheap satisfaction of telling her—oh, no mat- 
ter! Ill be ready in five minutes, or less.’ 

“Ah,” laughed Doctor Askew, “then we know just what 
to expect! I’ll order my car round for you in half an hour.” 

Phil and Jimmy arrived in town that afternoon and 
I met them at a hotel, where the three of us took rooms, 
with a sitting room, for the night. I told them everything 
that had occurred as fully as I could, with one exception: 
I did not speak of those first three pages automatically 
scribbled by Susan’s hand. Nor did I mention my im- 
pression—which was rapidly becoming a fixed idea—that 
my love for her had darkened her life. This was my pri- 
vate problem, my private desolation. 
private duty to free Susan’s spirit from this intolerable 
strain. No one could help me here, not even Susan. In 
all that most mattered to me, my isolation must from now 
on be complete. 

All else I told them, not omitting my vision—the whole 
wild story. And finally I had now to add to my devil’s list 
a new misfortune. We had found poor Miss Goucher’s 
condition much more serious than I had supposed. Doctor 
Askew had taken us down in his car, and we were met in 
the nondescript lower hall of the boarding house by his 
friend Doctor Carl—the doctor whom I had sent to Miss 
Goucher on his advice. Miss Goucher’s heavy chest cold, 
he at once informed us, had taken a graver turn; double 
pneumonia had declared itself, 
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Her fever was high and she had lately grown de- 
lirious; he had put a trained nurse in charge. The 
crisis of the disease would probably be passed dur- 
ing the next twelve hours; he was doing every- 
thing possible; he 
hoped for the 
best. 

Susan, very 
white,motionless, 
had heard him 
out. ‘‘If Sister 
dies,’’ she had 
said quietly when 
he ended, ‘“‘I shall 
have killed her.” 
Then she had run 
swiftly up the 
stairs and the two 
doctors had fol- 


lowed her. I had 
remained below 
and had not again 


seen her; but 
Doctor Askew 
had returned 
within’ ten min- 
utes, shaking his 
head. 

“No one can 
say what will 
happen,” I had 
finally wrested 
from him. ‘‘One 
way or the other 
now, it’s the flip 
of a coin. Carl’s 
doing his best— 
that is, nothing, 
since there’s noth- 
ing to do. I’ve 
warned him to 
keep an eye on 
the little lady. 
T’ll look in again 
after dinner. 
Good-by. Better 
find a room and 
get some sleep if 
you can.”’ 

There was little doubt that Miss Goucher’s turn for the 
worse had come as the result of Susan’s disturbing all- 
night absence. Susan had made her comfortable and left 
her in bed, promising to be home before twelve. Miss 
Goucher had fallen asleep about eleven and had not 
waked until two. The light she had left for Susan had not 
been switched off, and Susan’s bed, which stood beside her 
own, was unoccupied. Feverish from her bronchial cold, 
she was at once greatly alarmed, and sprang from her 
bed to go into the sitting room, half hoping to find Susan 
there and scold her a little for remaining up so late over her 
work. She did not even stop to put on a dressing gown or 
find her slippers. All this Susan later learned from her red- 
eyed landlady, Miss O’Neill, whose own bedroom, as it 
happened, was just beside their own. Miss O’Neill, a 
meritorious if tiresome spinster of no particular age, had at 
last been waked from heavy and well-earned sleep by per- 
sistent knocking at her door. She had found Miss Goucher 
standing in the unheated, drafty hall, barefooted, in her 
nightgown, her cheeks flushed with mounting fever while 
her teeth chattered with cold. 

Like a sensible woman she had hurried her instantly 
back to bed, and would have gone at once for a hot-water 
bottle if Miss Goucher had not insisted upon a hearing. 
Miss. O’Neill was abjectly fond of Miss Goucher, who had 
the rare gift of listening to voluble commonplace without 
impatience, a form of sympathy so rare and so flattering 
to Miss O’Neill’s so often bruised self-esteem that she 
would gladly, had there been any necessity, have carried 
Miss Goucher rent-free for the mere spiritual solace of 
pouring out her not very romantic troubles to her. She 
had taken, Susan felt, an almost voluptuous pleasure in 
this, her one opportunity to do something for Miss 
Goucher. She had telephoned Gertrude’s apartment for 
her: “No matter if it is late! I won’t have you upset like 
this for nobody! They’ve got to answer!’”’ And she had 
talked with some man—‘‘and I didn’t like his tone 
neither’”’—who had asked her some rather odd questions 
and had then told her Miss Blake was O. K., not to worry 
about Miss Blake; she’d had a fainting spell and been 
put to bed; she’d be all right in the morning; sure; well, 
he was the doctor, he guessed he ought to know! “Queer 
kind of doctor for a lady,” Miss O’Neill had opined; “he 
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sounded more like a mick!’’ A shrewd guess, for he was 
no doubt one of Conlon’s trusties. 

Miss Goucher had then insisted that she was going to 
dress and go up at once to Susan, and had even begun 
her preparations in spite of every protest, when she was 
seized with so stabbing a pain in her chest that she could 
only collapse, groaning, on the bed and let Miss O’Neill 
minister to her as best she might with water bottles and a 
mustard plaster borrowed from Number Twelve. 

By the time I had tardily remembered to telephone 
Miss Goucher, it was almost nine A.M.; and it was Miss 
O’Neill who had answered the call, received my assur- 
ances of Susan’s well-being, and informed me in turn that 
poor Miss Goucher was good and sick and no mistake, let 
alone worrying, and should she send for a doctor? She 
was a Scientist herself, though she’d tried a mustard plas- 
ter, anyway, always liking to be on the safe side, but Miss 
Goucher wasn’t, and so maybe she ought. At this point I 
had naturally taken charge. 

And it was at this point in my long, often interrupted 
relation to Phil and Jimmy, that Phil took charge. 

“You're going to bed, Hunt—and you're going now! 
There’s absolutely nothing further you can do this eve- 
ning, and if anything turns up Jimmy or I can attend to 
it. You’ve been living on your nerves all day and you show 
it. Too plainly. We don’t want another patient to-morrow. 
Run out and get some veronal powders, Jimmy. Thanks. 
No protests, old man. You’re going to bed!” 

I went; and drugged with veronal I slept—slept dream- 
lessly—for thirteen hours. When I woke, a little past nine, 
Jimmy was standing beside me. 

“‘Good morning, Mr. Hunt. You look rested up some! 
How about breakfast?” His greeting went through all 
the sounds and motions of cheerfulness, but it was coun- 
terfeit coin. There was some- 
thing too obviously wrong with 
Jimmy’s ordinarily fresh, healthy- 
boy face; it had gone sallow and 
looked pincushiony round the 
eyes. I stared at him dully, but 
could not recall anything that 
might account for this alteration. 
Only very gradually a faint sense 
of discomfort began to pervade 
my consciousness. Hadn’t some- 
thing happened — once — some- 
thing rather sad—and rather hor- 
rible? When wasit? Where was 
I? And then the full gust of 
recollection came like a stiff physi- 
cal blow over my heart. Isat up 
with a sharp gasp for breath. 

“Well!’”? I demanded. “Miss 
Goucher! How is she?” 

“She’s dead, sir,” 
Jimmy, turning away. 

“ee And be ERR 

‘‘She’s wonderful!’’ answered 
Jimmy. 

He had not needed Susan’s 
name. 

Yes, in a sense, Jimmy was 
right. He was not a boy to look 
far beneath the surface effects of 
life, and throughout the following 
weeks Susan’s surface effect was 
indeed wonderful. Apparently she 
stood up to her grief and mastered 
it, developing an outer stillness, 
a quietude strangely disquieting 
to Phil and to me. Gentleness 
itself in word and deed, for the 
first time since we had known her 
she became spiritually reticent, 
holding from us her deeper 
thoughts. It was as if she had 
secretly determined—God knows 
from what pressure of lonely sor- 
row—to conventionalize her life, 
to present the world hereafter 
nothing but an even surface of 
unobtrusive conformity. This, we 
feared, was hereafter to be her 
wounded soul’s protection, her 
Chinese Wall. It had not somehow 
the feel of a passing mood; it had 
rather the feel of a permanent 
decision or renunciation. And it 
troubled our hearts. 

I spare you Gertrude’s funeral, 
and Miss Goucher’s. The latter, 
held in a small, depressingly offi- 
cial mortuary chapel provided— 
at a price—by the undertaker, was 
attended only by Phil, Jimmy, 
Susan, Sonia, Miss O’Neill and me. 
Oh—there was also the Episcopal 
clergyman whom I provided. 


answered 


He read the burial service professionally, but well; it is 
difficult to read it badly. There are a few sequences of 
words that really are foolproof, carrying their own atmos- 
phere and dignity with them. 

Phil and I, at Susan’s request, had examined Miss 
Goucher’s effects and had made certain inquiries. She 
had been for many years, we found, entirely alone in the 
world—a phrase often, but seldom accurately, used. It isa 
rare thing, happily, to discover a human being who is 
absolutely the last member of his or her family line; in 
Miss Goucher’s case this aloneness was complete. But so 
far as her nonexistent ancestors were concerned, Miss 
Goucher, we ascertained, had every qualification neces- 
sary fora D. A. R.; forebears of hers had lived for genera- 
tions in an old homestead near Poughkeepsie, and the 
original Ithiel Goucher had fought as a young officer under 
Washington. From soldiering, the Gouchers had passed 
on to farming, to saving souls, to school-teaching, to 
patent-medicine peddling, and finally to drink and drugs 
and general desuetude. Miss Goucher herself had been a 
last flare-up of the primitive family virtues, and with 
her they were now extinct. 

All this we learned from her papers and from an old lady 
in Poughkeepsie who remembered her grandfather, and so 
presumably her mother and father as well—though in reply 
to my letter of inquiry she forbore to mention them. 
They were mentioned several times in letters and legal 
documents preserved by Miss Goucher, but—except to 
say that they both died before she was sixteen—I shall 
follow the example of the old lady in Poughkeepsie. She, 
I feel, and the Roman poet long before her, had what 
Jimmy calls the right idea. 

Miss Goucher, always methodical, left a brief and 
characteristic will: ‘‘To Susan Blake, ward of Ambrose 
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Hunt, Esq., of New Haven, Conn., and to her heirs and 
assigns forever, I leave what little personal property 
I possess. She has been to me more thana daughter. I 
desire to be cremated, believing that to be the cleanest and 
least troublesome method of disposing of the dead.” 

That, with the proper legal additions, was all. Her 
desire was of course respected, and I had a small earthen- 
ware jar containing her ashes placed in my own family 
vault. On this jar Susan had had the following words 
inscribed: 


MALVINA GOUCHER 


A GENTLE WOMAN 





XXX 


N ONE point Susan was from the first determined: 

Miss Goucher’s death should make no difference in her 
struggle for independence; she would go on as she had 
begun, and fight things through to a finish alone. Neither 
Phil nor I could persuade her to take even a few days for a 
complete change of scene, a period of rest and recupera- 
tion. Simply, she would not. She settled down at once to 
work harder than ever, turning out quotable paragraphs 
for Whim, as daring as they were sprightly, and she reso- 
lutely kept her black hours of loneliness to herself. That 
she had many such hours I then suspected and now know, 
but on my frequent visits to New York—I had been 
appointed administrator of Miss Goucher’s more than 
modest estate—she ignored them, and skillfully turned all 
my inquiries aside. These weeks following on Miss 
Goucher’s death were for many reasons the unhappiest of 
my life. Never since I had known Susan, never until now, 
had our minds met otherwise than 
candidly and freely. Now, through 
no crying fault on either side— 
unless through a lack of imagina- 
tion on mine—barriers were 
getting piled up between us, bar- 
riers composed of the subtlest, yet 
stubbornest misunderstandings. 
Our occasional hours together 
soon became a drab tissue of eva- 
sions and cross purposes and sup- 
pressed desires. Only frankness 
can serve me here or make plain 
all that was secretly at work to 
deform the natural development 
of our lives. 

There are plays—we have all 
attended them to our indigna- 
tion—in which some unhappy 
train of events seems to have been 
irrationally forced upon his pup- 
pets by the author; if he would 
only let them speak out freely and 
sensibly all their needless diffi- 
culties would vanish! Such plays 
infuriate the public and are never 
successful. 

“Good Lord!’ we exclaim. 
‘“‘Why didn’t she say she loved 
him in the first place?’’—or, ‘‘If he 
had only told her his reasons for 
leaving home that night!’ 

We, the enlightened public, feel 
that in the shoes of either the 
hero or the heroine we must have 
acted more wisely, and we refuse 
our sympathy to misfortunes that 
need never have occurred. Our 
reaction is perhaps inevitable and 
zesthetically justified; but I am 
wondering—I am wondering 
whether two-thirds of the unhap- 
piness of most mortals is not due 
to their failure clearly to read 
another’s thoughts or clearly to 
reveal their own? Is not half, at 
least, of the misery in our hearts 
born of futile misunderstandings, 
misunderstandings with which any 
sane onlooker in full possession of 
the facts on both sides can have 
little patience, since he instinc- 
tively feels they ought never to 
have taken place? But it is only 
in the theater that we find such 
an onlooker, the audience, mirac- 
ulously in possession of the facts 
on both sides. In active life we 
are doing pretty well if we can 
partly understand our own mo- 
tives; wearesupermen if we divine 
the concealed genuine motives of 
another. Certainly, at this period, 

(Continued on Page 78) 











It Was of a Wednesday Evening 
That Peggy Wrote Her Glad News 
in Formal Phrases, Guarding Each 
Written Word Jealously for Fear 

it Might Betray Her 








VI 
[ \HE dog, MacNab, sat with the dinner 


pail in his mouth and turned his sad 

Irish eyes from John Israel Benson third 
to Peggy Willing. It was well that some 
creature, some presence was there with un- 
derstanding and the grace of Nature, for such a meeting 
should not go unblessed. True, there was the sun which 
so generously sheds its benediction upon all budding 
love in life, but there ought to have been sweet music 
and the perfume of flowers. For once in every human 
life that attains maturity comes the perfect meeting with 
another soul. And when this occurs no setting is good 
enough for it. And this was such a one. The rough brown 
dog saw and knew and yearned over it, and mercifully 
told nobody—which is the chief advantage of such a con- 
fidant. 

And after an unconscionably long look Benson spoke, 
but not as he thought. “There is a telephone at the gate,” 
was what he said. “In here.” 

The gatekeeper, a successive cripple to old Desmond, 
stood aside while she spoke to the chauffeur, and then she 
came back to Benson, who had taken the pail from the dog. 
The workers were passing in unsavory streams, their faces 
relaxed. 

“Thank you!” she said for the second time. Then she 
hesitated and spoke again. ‘Don’t I know you?” she 
asked. 

He smiled his slow grave smile. 

“Ts it likely?”’ he asked with an expressive gesture which 
indicated not only his clothing but his status. 

“Why not?” she said more boldly. “Something about 
you—now that you speak again oe 

“T wish it were so,” he said quite simply. 

“Perhaps I imagine it,” she persisted. ‘The mill has set 
my brain afire. Everything seems different from before I 
went through. And now I am to come every day. God 
grant that my vision of it does not grow clouded!” 

She spoke earnestly, half forgetful that he heard her. 

“What are you coming for?” he asked quickly. Perhaps 
she was a stenographer. 

“Welfare work,” she told him, her eyes returning to his. 
“Mr. Felde has given me permission.” 

He laughed unpleasantly. 

“It’s not charity but codperation that the worker needs,” 
he said. ‘If you’d try to unionize them you might accom- 
plish something, but charity—bah! You'll get nowhere; 
nor deserve to.” 

She looked so startled at his vehemence that he relented 
and collected himself. 

‘Forgive me!” he said, smiling once more. “I forgot. 
-You see I talk to the men that way. They don’t get fair 
play here, and that’s the truth of it. And I’ve talked my- 
self hoarse to them. But they are afraid to organize. I 
feel bitterly about it, though God knows I have ample 
cause to fear the wrong sort of organized labor. It killed 
my father.” 

“How terrible!” she said softly. “Was it here in the 
mill?” 
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““No—in Walltown, New Jersey,’ he told her. ‘“‘He was 
a shipbuilder.” 

She gave a little cry and came closer. 

“T knew it!” she said. ‘‘Even the dog! Of course—the 
apple orchard in full bloom and you sitting on the little 
trunk. You wouldn’t even say good-by to me!” 

“Not little Peggy Willing?” he said with incredulous 
happy certainty. 

And then the gateman had an entertaining five minutes. 

“Seemed’s if they never was goin’ to let go shakin’ 
hands!” he told his wife that night. 

And that was how the necessary woman came into 
Benson’s life. That old Anna’s daughter had married far 
above her he had vaguely remembered. And he was aware, 
of course, that Senator Willing and the mill owner were 
closely allied. But the connection between these people 
had never crossed his mind. Indeed his knowledge of the 
background from which the fairy princess of his boyhood 
had occasionally emerged to play with him in the orchard 
had been extremely vague. And now she reappeared to 
fill his working days with glimpses of heaven, his nights 
with long dreams of sweet despair. 

For Peggy held Felde to his word, and presently there 
bloomed amid the waste of the mill yards a tennis court 
that nobody used, a luncheon room that was sparingly and 
critically patronized, and a rest room that was practically 
deserted save by its courageous little presiding angel, who 
came day after day and occasionally found excuses for 
consulting Benson on one matter or another. 

His attitude was reserved. His workingman’s clothing, 
his calloused hands were curious psychological barriers 
between them, to his mind at least. He wished for perhaps 
the first time that his heritage had remained his, intact, and 
thanked fortune that his speech was uncontaminated. He 
had been a workingman, heart and soul, until he met 
Peggy, casting to the winds his tradition of gentility as 
something inimical to the growth of democracy, and pledg- 
ing himself whole-heartedly to the cause of labor as the 
only salvation for the world. And now he began to doubt. 
Could so lovely, so gentle and so genuine a thing as Peggy 
Willing be the product of an evil caste? 

It was arrant nonsense to suppose so! At the first glim- 
mering understanding of the age-long problem of inequality 
she had charged into the struggle—ignorantly, perhaps, but 
with an intention that was above question. Hadsheknown 
sooner she would have come to her undirected effort at 
socialization before. And there must be men, many men, 
at the top of things whose ignorance was as great, whose 
hearts were as good. If they knew of an injustice they 
would right it. 

In simple language, this was what John Israel began to 
preach-in flowery terms at his evening meetings. It was a 
question of labor and capital getting together and talking 
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was as blind as the other. 

“They don’t know our needs, and we don’t 
know their reasons!”’ he said.. “And honest 
talk would save many a bitter strike.” 

But to Peggy he was dumb; at least in the beginning. 
She wrung bald statements from him at times when she 
sought his advice and suggestion concerning her work at 
the mill. To do this it was necessary to waylay him at the 
gate at noon, for his pride and his hopeless, fast-developing 
love for her forbade his throwing himself in her way. 

“They won’t come to the rest room at all!” she com- 
plained. “And they are horrid about the lunches, which I 
am sure are very good, and which we are serving at a loss!” 

“That’s just it!”’ he said. ‘‘People never want what is 
given to them. They value only those things which they 
attain for themselves.” 

And another time—‘‘I come here and play for them,” 
she said. “TI superintend the lunch room myself—and they 
are rude to me; or patronizing. Yet I do try to be demo- 
cratic.” 

“But you are practically forcing them to take what 
you offer,”’ he protested. ‘That is not democracy, Miss 
Willing.” 

“What is democracy, then?’’ she demanded. 

“Democracy,” he answered slowly, “is the willingness 
of the peoples of the earth to grant each other those liber- 
ties which they demand for themselves.” 

“T see,” she said. ‘And equality of opportunity, of 
course. But don’t they get it anyhow—in America at 
least? Isn’t it just a question of ability? If a man has 
superior brains or genius he can always get an opportunity, 
and then the rest lies with himself.’ 

Benson gave a bitter little laugh. 

“Does he always get that chance?” he asked. “I don’t 
believe it. Why, Miss Willing, I’ve got a device that might 
make me rich, and what good does it dome? None! Why? 
Because I have no money. I dare not trust a cheap lawyer, 
I have repeatedly failed to gain access to the-sort of rich 
man I could trust, and the world, I do seriously believe, is 
the poorer, no less than myself, because of this condition.” 

“Why don’t you take it to the owner, Mr. Felde?” said 
Peggy. 

“For two reasons,” replied Benson. “In the first place 
Herman Felde makes a steadfast practice of refusing 
to interview workmen. He is afraid the union people will 
get to him. And in the second place I have no reason to 
trust him!” 

““And no reason not to!”’ cried Peggy. “‘Why, Mr. Felde 
is a radical—a far more revolutionary person than you are. 
He believes in universal brotherhood. And as for trusting 
him—he is my father’s closest friend.” 

““And I am one of his workers,” replied John Israel. 

“And one of my friends!” said Peggy warmly. ‘‘Won’t 
you tell me what it is and let me speak to my father about 
it? Then you could meet him, and if it’s good I’m sure he 
and Uncle Herman will finance it. Why, Uncle Herman’s 
always looking for ability—the trouble is he so seldom 
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finds it! If you and he once got together everything would 
be plain sailing!” 

“That’s a quotation from me, Miss Willing,” said Ben- 
son, smiling. ‘“‘ You have caught me with my own phrase. 
But it is mighty kind of you.” 

““What have you invented? Is it for the mill?” 

“No,” he told her. “That’s one trouble. You see the 
thing is more or less theoretical because I have not had any 
actual experience. But do you recall that my father had 
an engine control for the landing of boats? Well, I believe 
that my device, which is based upon it, will solve the 
problem of landing dirigibles.” 

“Balloons?” she asked doubtfully. 
seem very commercial, does it?” 

“Not yet, perhaps,” he said. “‘But some day our com- 
merce will be carried on through the air. Already anticipa- 
tory laws are being drafted for it, you know. And the nation 
that solves the landing problem for the big fellows will get 
the jump on the rest of the world. I—well, I want this 
eountry to get it, of course. Germany will try because she 
invented the big balloons. But times have changed. I’d 
like to see them called Bensons instead of Zepps, and land 
‘em with my control.” 

“It’s a tremendous dream!” she said. ‘‘Great fleets of 
airships carrying cargoes. Why, the possibilities make one 
dizzy. Oh, do let me speak to daddy! I know you were 
not—that you didn’t like his stand on the war, but this is 
different. Peace and commerce and the closer relationship 
of the nations of the warld. That is the very thing he has 
been wanting. Do let me?”’, 

“T am grateful if you will,’’ said Benson, seeing nothing 
but her eyes, a vision which obsessed him long after her 
departure and for many hours superseded his dream of 
supremacy of the air. For love at its worst has a 
strange power to dwarf the mightiest affairs of state, and 
love given a glimpse of consummation wipes out all lesser 
realities. And now for the first time since she had reéntered 
his life John Israel saw a gleam of light ahead. If he put 
over his invention he would no longer be forced to avoid 
her. He would have distinction, money perhaps, at least 
enough to make it fair to win her if he could. 


“That does not 


What She Saw Was a Good:Looking Young Man Who Wanted to Marry Her, 


Even the dreadful condition in which he found Billy 
Schwartz, his alternate, that afternoon could not dampen 
his spirits. The boy had an argument with Sullinski, the 
manager, as he punched the time clock coming on duty, 
and Benson knew it was the drug again. 

“Watch out, old scout!” he said not untenderly as he 
surrendered the big crane. ‘Been hitting her a little hard, 
Billy! This is the second time running. Sullinski will 
get wise—and then, good night job!” 

“Go to hell!”? muttered Schwartz. 
Leave me be!” 

And Benson went away whistling, though for the hun- 
dredth time he made a mental note that it was a damn 
shame to work the boy twelve hours. When he, Benson, 
came into power, if such were ever his fortune, things 
would be different where he had the say. But before the 
street was reached his tune, the gay company of MacNab, 
who frisked outrageously for his years, and the thought of 
Peggy obliterated everything else. And so a haze of 
good portent for days to come. 

As for Peggy Willing, she left the mill early that after- 
noon, determined to catch her father before he went out to 
dinner. He was to dine with Felde, she knew, and attend 
some meeting later, and her promise to Benson would not 
wait. But when she let herself into the wide hall her 
father had evidently not yet returned from his office. On 
the stand, however, lay fair warning of a visitor in the 
shape of an elegant soft hat, yellow gloves and a Malacca 
stick, and for the first time Peggy failed to respond to that 
sign with a joyful shout of greeting. Instead, she hesitated 
before entering the drawing-room. She took a tentative 
look between the portiéres, 

Sure enough, it was Ted Aigne. He sat upon the deep 
sofa, a bull terrier between his knees, a figure of extreme 
slender length clad with elegance. He was the perfect pat- 
tern of the harmless idler, from the tips of his miniature 
mustache to the toes of his English shoes. But for all that 
he was a manly young fellow with masculine graces, and 
his two years in the aviation service had written character 
into his face, though he had not succeeded in getting over- 
seas. A week ago he had received his discharge and come 
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West with his uncle, Senator Haig, who lived across the 
river, from which stronghold he had given Willing many a 
tussle since the sinking of the Lusitania. But despite the 
political differences of their seniors these two, Peggy and 
Ted, had remained warm friends. Haig was the only blood 
relative of the young New York millionaire and the boy 
was devoted to him. All his holidays had been spent in 
Muxton, and now after the long period of the war he was 
back once more. 

As he arose to greet Peggy there was little in him to recall 
the first American Aigne—who had deserted his post as 
foreman to John Israel Benson the first in order to take up 
the building of steam-run vessels. The grandfather had 
been shrewd but common. The grandson bore the appear- 
ance of a thousand years of leisured ancestry. The melting 
pot had done its miracle once more, and the land of oppor- 
tunity proved its reputation. In no other country in the 
world could this thing have happened with such perfect 
success—the grandson of a laborer with brains and ability 
was an aristocrat to the point of utter unconsciousness of 
the fact. 

Not that Peggy thought of this. What she saw was a 
good-looking young man who wanted to marry her, and 
whom, until a few weeks ago, she had expected eventually 
to accept. Now something had unsettled her. The en- 
counter with Benson and his ideas about life made her 
prone to criticize. Her own vision was refocused. Teddy 
Aigne was still in every way desirable. He was rich, smart, 
attractive, free to go about with her. And yet something 
was wrong. 

“T thought you’d never get back!” he said. ‘Still down 
at that dirty mill every day? I say, old dear, what do you 
stick it for?” 

“T.don’t know, Ted,” she confessed, dropping into a 
chair with a tired gesture and refusing the cigarette he 
offered. “‘I don’t smoke, thanks,” 

“You look fearfully fagged out!” he said, seating him- 
self upon the arm of her chair and looking down at her 
tenderly. ‘‘Why don’t you cut it out, Peggy? It’s only a 
nervous outlet at best, you know. I hate to think of you 
being there!” (Continued on Page 133) 





and Whom, Until a Few Weeks Ago, She Had Expected Eventually to Accept 
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More Pay for Less Work 


AS a miracle been wrought that men can work less 
H energetically and for shorter hours than before the 
war, thereby earning more pay and at the same 

time enjoying more of the comforts and luxuries of life? 
Not only do men 
insist upon easier work, shorter hours, more pay and more 
of the good things of life but they become indignant if the 
If less is produced and more 
is consumed it would seem as if the rise in prices becomes 


Nor does the marvel stop even at this. 


price of these goods goes up. 


as inevitable as the force of gravity. 

Superficially at least it looks as if a large part of the 
world had shifted its faith from work to perpetual-motion 
theories, from a belief that goods may be had only by cre- 
ating them to a vague idea that the way to satisfy wants is 
to issue more money. How long can we prosper by pulling 
ourselves up by the boot straps rather than by means of 
labor, machinery and management? Surely this change 

Surely every man 
who loafs on the job knows, whether he cares to admit it or 
not, that he is contributing his little bit toward high prices 


in attitude must be only superficial. 


and fewer comforts for everybody. 

It has been said that the world’s wants to-day are both 
positive and negative. People have been educated to want 
more than ever before, and they seem to have been edu- 
eated to work less for what they want than ever before. 
But mankind has not suddenly become crazy, though the 
signs are at times rather discouraging. The one hopeless 
view, the one utterly desperate and dangerous belief is that 
labor or that people in general have really lost their stock 
of common sense and native wisdom. It has been impaired 
by the war, no doubt, but we must not, we cannot believe 
that it has gone. 

We need perspective, many years of it, to see this whole 
question of lessened production, slackness and lack of inter- 
est in work. During the war there was tremendous urging 
in the industrial world to speed up. It equaled the force 
behind the Liberty Loans and other great drives. The man 
who stood at a machine in a factory was subjected to just 
as much argument to increase his output as the prospective 
investor was under to purchase bonds. It was a great 
pressure, an effort working toward a unity that has been 
described as far too perfect. Production in some cases was 
increased thousands of per cent. There was the same 
terrific exertion in every country—in Germany, France, 


England, America. No people could be ready for or equal 


to such a strain. Of course we are having the reaction, the 
relaxed tension of overworked morale. Every country 
attempted too much and it is paying the price to-day. 

Indifference, shirking and criminal extravagance were 
bound to follow such a period. It is not strange that the 
spirit of satisfaction in doing a thing well should give place 
to a universal desire to be on the make. The feelings and 
opinions of peoples go in waves. The war saw an extreme 
of work and sacrifice. Now we are having an extreme of 
slackness and selfishness. But the very cause of this con- 
dition being temporary furnishes hope of improvement. 
Present conditions will not last. 

It is said that the workingman has lost pride in his job, 
that the demand for his services makes him feel that any- 
thing is acceptable, that he no longer cares about giving an 
honest day’s work for an honest day’s pay. To a con- 
siderable extent this is no doubt true. But the important 
thing is the cause or causes. Partly we have the natural 
relaxation already referred to. Laboring men are not the 
only ones infected with restlessness and discontent. The 
propensity to let down, to run riot in a sense, may be a little 
more marked at the moment with wage earners than 
among other groups, but it runs through all of them. In 
fact the finest little malcontents we have are not the 
manual laborers at all, but the so-called intelligentzia. 
Then, too, we have inefficient managers; far too many 
nonproducers in the form of unnecessary speculators and 
middlemen, not to mention profiteering employers and 
stockholders. Nor are all the professional and clerical 
people perfect, when it comes to work. We have slipshod 
and careless doctors, inaccurate and sensational writers, 
unprincipled lawyers, indifferent unambitious clerks. 

The workingman is often stupid and shortsighted. The 
expectations of many of his leaders to-day are often absurd 
and outrageous. But so are the dreams of the business 
man who tries to make millions in a year, whereas before 
the war he was content with a relatively few thousands. 

We have all got to come back to sanity, for we are all in 
the same boat. 

Just as far as any group seizes the present opportunity 
to demand the moon it is sure before long to be disap- 
pointed. Holding up the world by the throat is a fatal 
process when the world is laboring and panting hard to 
keep itself alive. This applies to the hoglike business man 
who demands a hundred per cent profit, and it applies to 
the hoglike labor union which threatens a disastrous 
nation-wide strike every time its leaders can think of some 
petty technical detail to argue with the managers about. 
But on the other hand the wage earner through his leaders 
has the right to demand a greater continuity of employ- 
ment than in the past. The worker who is insisting to-day 
upon more pay for less effort is right to the extent that 
management is remiss and inefficient. 

It is all very well to say that increased production will 
eventually benefit all the workers. Such a statement is 
perfectly true, but it does*not help the laborer the least 
little bit when he is forced to lay off. His immediate needs 
are much more important to him than prospective advan- 
tages to posterity. High wages are immediate benefits. 
Short hours and slack work spread the work thin. In- 
creased production means vague, distant and uncertain 
benefits. The day laborer who works for a large corpora- 
tion cannot usually see much advantage to him in a large 
output. So he says: 

The day is long, the wage is small; 
So lift your pick and let it fall. 

Carried far enough, of course, the general desire for less 
work and more pay will finally leave the world starved and 
naked. The managers of industry have got to do their part 
by devising a more assured regularity of employment. 
They must learn how to prevent great shifts in the number 
of men they employ. If once they can do this with any 
reasonable measure of success then they can go to the 
leaders of labor and say: 

“The greatest thing you have been fighting for has been 
accomplished. Men are not to be thrown out of work for a 
month or more through no fault of their own. We have 
done this for you. Now you must reciprocate. You must 
take some responsibility in production. You have no 
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excuse any longer for encouraging the practice of soldiering 
on the job. Your immediate, aggressive, protective func- 
tion is taken care of. Now you can think about workman- 
ship, artisanship and production. We know perfectly well 
what is at the bottom of your indifference toward produc- 
tion, and what it is that obscures the clear perception of 
your followers that the production of each branch of indus- 
try must be kept up in order to supply the wants of the 
world. It is hostility to us, the employers. But now we 
come before you with clean hands.”’ 

Management and labor must both carry on in a different 
direction or the increased desires and decreased working 
energy of the world will get us into as much trouble as the 
most gloomy pessimist can imagine. 

It is true, of course, that man cannot go on working less 
and enjoying more, certainly not to the extent which 
perhaps he has-recently fallen in the way of. But just as 
the day’s work before the war bought more bread, more 
shirts, more automobiles, more everything, than a day’s 
work could buy a decade or a generation earlier, just so 
invention and discovery will continue to increase the 
world’s rate of production as time goes on. The retiring 
president of a great university where scientific subjects are 
largely pursued recently suggested that a new source of 
energy in place of coal, upon which the industrial progress 
of the civilized world has hitherto been based, is a far more 
sure way of nourishment and prosperity than revolution- 
ary socialism or communism. 

The world’s needs to-day are really too great to be 
supplied by human hands. Brains, machinery, science— 
these must continue to supply our wants. The age of 
steam in which we live is hardly a century old, and the 
wholesale method with which we produce goods is not a 
half century old. There is no reason to expect that inven- 
tion or science has come to a dead stop, and unless the 
moral fiber has gone out of human nature for good and all, 
unless mankind has become utterly hopeless there is no 
reason for despair. 

But perhaps it will be said that machinery has caused all 
the trouble, that the last century was one of machinery and 
this must be one of men. We hear that employers must 
think in terms of men and not of machines. But this does 
not mean there will be less machinery or less capital, 
which is almost another word for the same thing. It 
means only that human relations in industry must be 
adapted to the machine age. 

Franklin K. Lane has said that the same qualities of 
mind that have been productive of the modern tool will 
produce the method by which men can be codrdinated 
with a full measure of self-respect and under a real stimu- 
lus to produce in the plant where the tool is used. We 
cannot believe that either these qualities of mind or the 
moral character of the race has disappeared. 


Roast Pig Taxation 


THOUGHTFUL reading of Charles Lamb’s Disserta- 
tion upon Roast Pig is respectfully commended to 
any member of Congress who may still cherish lingering 
doubts as to the wisdom of an early repeal of the Excess 
Profits Tax. Charles Lamb’s Chinese hero accidentally dis- 
covered that if little pigs are confined in a wooden house 
and the house is set on fire, roast pig will be one of the by- 
products of the conflagration. Not less momentous was the 
discovery that vast sums of money can be raised for govern- 
mental purposes by the imposition of excess profits taxes. 
This form of taxation has had a full and fair trial. 
Enterprise has been penalized; big business and little 
business have been mulcted; and they in turn have taken 
heavy toll from the pockets of all who have pockets. 
The money collected and usefully spent for govern- 
mental purposes is largely a by-product of this waste. 
Even China has adopted less ruinous methods of roast- 
ing pigs than Charles Lamb described; and it is time that 
Congress tried saner means for raising money. It is esti- 
mated that a one-per-cent tax on sales would more than 
compensate for the abolition of the Excess Profits Tax. 
Such taxation would be widely distributed and equitably 
applied. It would bear about the same relationship to the 
Excess Profits Tax that a heavy dew bears to a cloudburst. 
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HE year 
nineteen 
hundred 
and twenty came 
| in all merry and 
bright, with not 
more than half the 
world remaining 
) bloodily at war, 
not more than 
three-quarters of 
| the other half 
| hungry, not more 
) than seven-tenths 
| of the producers 
» nonproductive, 
/ and only three- 
) quarters of the 
| whole boiling 
| broke. Since that 
| joyous New Year’s 
| Day the entire 
| outfit has pro- 
/ ceeded precipi- 
| tately from worse 
| to more of it, until 
|} at the present 
time, with favor- 
| ite sons popping 
» up all over the 
place and the ora- 
| torsworking three 
shifts a day and 
near-messiahs 
pointing to and 
preaching of the 
/ only way out, 
which invariably 
is the way out the one who grabs your ear prefers and 
‘not at all a concert of messiahing, but solo screeches 
from every ant hill; with more doughy theories in the 
national bakeshop and less loaves of tangible fact on the 
shelves it may be pertinent for some person to rise and 
inquire pointedly, What is it all about? 

Proceeding verbigerously on our way, nobody knows 
where we are going or what is to be done if perchance we 
arrive somewhere—anywhere. This great nation of ours 
is entirely without terminal facilities, especially as to 
oratory. After spilling 7,300,000 words about the Peace 
| Treaty, and cluttering the Congressional Record with 

7,300,000 other words in the way of inserted speeches 
_ and writings from the vast congeries of windy arrangers 

outside the Senate, the Peace Treaty in these early days 
of February is exactly where it was last June, with Presi- 
dent Wilson clamped to one idea and Senator Lodge to 
another, and the rest of the Senate running round in 
circles and bleating about what must be done to preserve 
the Republic. 


me 
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Government by Conversation 


IFTEEN million words, roundly, without getting any- 
where; fifteen hundred volumes of the thicker sort of 
 talk—nothing else—and not very good talk at that, and 
no action. Small wonder that the great bulk of the Amer- 
ican people move about in a daze, deafened by this clam- 
orous cant and all the other clamors that rise in Washington 
and in every other center of population from coast to 
coast. On every side incessantly and raucously vocal 
pinheads shout at them to do this—do that—do the 
other—to avoid the rapids that are below us; and do 
nothing themselves except ballyhoo. We have now ar- 
rived at the stage in these United States where there are 
thousands of blathering barkers outside the national tent, 
and nothing on exhibition inside the tent. We listen 
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The Capitol 


to their ballyhoo, pay our money and find no perform- 
ance going on inside. 

One lot yammers, another lot yodels and another 
yawps, but that is the net result—the yammer, the 
yodel and the yawp. Here rises a distinguished financial 
authority and gives vent to the remedy, and following 
him a noted economist who points out that his is the 
panacea. Here comes a theorist who has a few little pet 
theories that wiggle weakly in his personal test tube and 
who thus concludes these theories must fuse in the great 
national crucible without knowing—or caring—whether 
they will or not. Here comes an archaic politician who 
sees nothing but calamity unless his partisanship prevails, 
and here is a Utopian who is sure that his say-so will make 
over human nature because he thinks it will, not because 
it will. We are engulfed in an ocean of talk, theory, 
foamy conclusion and platitudinous piffle. There isn’t 
an authentic note in the vast and bellowing roar of it. 
Weare talked to a torporous finish, deafened and dumbed 
and dazed by the incredibly numerous persons who 
operate on the tub-thumping hypothesis that the way 
to solve a problem is to make a speech about it, or about 
something else—always to make a speech or issue a 
statement or give an interview or write a letter or do 
something that utilizes words—words—words—and never 
anything that comprises action. 

Take, for example, the high cost of living. It dawned 
on the oratorical piffle mongers last summer that living 
was high. To be sure, living had been high for a long 
time previously, but the orators were engaged in settling 
some other problem by means of hot air. When they got 
round to the high cost the yammer began, and it has been 
going on ever since, with newspaper headlines stating 
from time to time that because the Honorable Bill Bunk, 
of Hocuspocus, Humbug County, says prices must come 
down prices are coming down presently; but prices do 
not come down. Prices go up. All the tremendous 


resources of this 
great nation are 
to be employed to 
reduce the cost of 
eggs and meat, 
and shoes and 
clothes, but when 
there is a breath- 
ing spell and 
the 
abated for a mo- 


noise has 


ment every citizen 
who goes to his 
grocery is made 
cognizant of the 
fact that when it 
was stated that 
all the resources 
of this great na- 
tion were to be 
employed to bring 
down prices what 
was meant was 
that all the ora- 
torical adminis- 
tration resources 
were to be uti- 
lized. 

How much more 
does a dollar buy 
now than last Au- 
gust? There has 
been talk enough 
to cause the shoe 
man to present 
every customer 
with a pair of 
shoes and pay 
him a bonus for taking them, but look over your latest 
shoe bill and your latest clothing bill and your latest 
grocery bill and your latest butcher bill and observe 
what the talksmiths have done for you. What they have 
done for themselves is easily apparent. They have plas- 
tered themselves into and across the mediums for publicity, 
attained public mention, which is the mainspring of this 
present scheme of government of ours, had their pictures 
and their predictions and promises embalmed in type and 
halftone, but where is the man who needs ham and eggs for 
breakfast occasionally getting his? Where? Ask him, and 
he’ll tell you in language that cannot be printed in a great 
family journal. And he has sat up nights reading five 
hundred and seventy columns and ninety-three parasangs 
of speeches showing how the speaker intends to do some- 
thing, which something has always turned out to be to 
break into the newspaper dispatches. 


The Plague of Publicity Pests 


\ TE READ about a shortage of paper. If paper ever 

gets scarce enough so the newspapers will be obliged 
to print the record of what has happened and omit the acres 
of guff by the orators telling what they think will happen 
and what they claim will happen if the people will only 
listen to their astounding and self-conceded wisdom and 
resounding counsel you will observe a blight fall on this 
oratorical orgy that will curl them up as a late frost curls 
the early lettuce. There wouldn’t be any oratory if there 
was no publicity for the orators. Observe the lot of these 
has-beens and never-wases who issue statements as fast as 
the press agents can turn them out giving their views on 
public topics. What does the man who has to pay a dollar 
a pound for butter care whether the Honorable Clarence 
McGuffin approves or disapproves some presidential or 
congressional course? But they are spread before us day 
after day. (Continued on Page 102) 
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E ARE not yet at peace, 
but we have forgotten the 
war. One year after the 


armistice we are busy at business; 
and making rather a bad mess of 
that also, so it would seem. Life 
cannot remember death. Nature 
invented ivy and leaf mold and 
forgetfulness to conceal scars, 
knowing her own business mighty 
well. 

Of course, after a time we shall 
have perspective. In a few years 
we shall begin to have a real litera- 
ture of the war, shall at last begin 
to appreciate its great things. 
Thus far the world, in or out of 
the firing line, has been unable to 
get any perspective of the war. 
Terms of a million men, alive or 
dead, mean nothing. Our best 
writers have not been able to send 
back any picture of the war. 
There has been no war. There has 
been a nightmare. We still strug- 
gle against it, trying to cast it off. 
No man ever has been able to de- 
scribe a nightmare. 

By evil fortune I was held baek 
from my own opportunity to fail 
as largely as the next in the at- 
tempt to convey any real picture of 
the great world nightmare; but I 
believe that if I had had the good 
fortune of my chance to fail with 
the others who worked their hearts 
out at it I should have failed in 
another way. It alwaysseemed to 
me that the hospitals, next to No 
Man’s Land, would be better than 
the trenches, and that privates 
would be far better to talk to than 
generals and field marshals. I may 
be wrong—but that is the way I 
would have been wrong. 

Whether we like it or not, the 
war is interthreaded with the 
peace; and we need perspective 
on our peace as much as we do on 
our war. Only a few large and 
shadowy conclusions exist just now 
about the war. We know that the 
returning Army is sick of all war, 
disgusted with this war. We begin 
to believe that Europe was rather 
sardonic in her opinion of us before 
the Versailles conference and dur- 
ing it. We begin to feel that any 
peace is good enough that will keep 
us out of any such mess in the 
future. And as to the personnel of 
the returning Army, we know 
what it thinks and what it wants. 
It thinks Aw, hell! and it wants to get out of uniform. 

Thus far that is about all we have got out of this war— 
unless we except the chance to feed Europe indefinitely, to 
sob on the neck of erring Germany, to give Europe any 
loose change we have left, and to throw open our gates to 
all the dead broke who want to come over and have a hack 
at the well-known American standard of living. 
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General Wood’s Statement 


HIS war business has left a good many of us curious. 

What was it all about, and what do the fellows think of 
it? We well may be wholly incurious as to what the Bureau 
of Public Information thought about it, as to what the vast 
government history now a-compiling may think about it or 
as to what the editors and publishers who were sent over 
after the war to see the battlefields may publish about it 
later on in summing up and squaring up. I am coldly in- 
curious as to those things, and believe that the average 
man is also. I don’t care what authorities and heroes 
think, but Iam mighty curious to know what the doughboy 
thinks, the fellow who is back home from the war. 

I may be wrong—I usually am—but to my mind the real 
history of this war, or any war, can be written only from 
what its enlisted men may say about it. It makes much 
less difference what cabinet ministers and field marshals 
say. Draw a dozen lines from well-known spotlight points 
and work out your composite of forces—and you get a par- 
tial resultant. Draw a thousand, a million lines from all 
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Convalescent Men of the New York National Guard Division at the Fox Hills Base Hospital, 
Using Their Crutches Instead of Rifles for the Manual of Arms 


sorts of points—and your line of the resultant is sure to 
lead back into human nature and into the human heart. 

Since conclusions were never so cocksure, and so hand- 
made, and so abundant—and so useless—as they are and 
have been, since facts never have been so few and of so 
little value as they are to-day, it would seem to be a good 
bet to go out and comb a few first-hand facts out of the 
tangle of after-the-war affairs to-day. So I thought I 
would talk with all the returned soldiers I could find in 
our town. 

Our city has received something like 125,000 returning 
soldiers, who went into the service from widely different 
ranks of life. As it was known that the military authorities 
have been identified with the work of rehabilitation in civil 
life of these men who came back home to join the ranks of 
the unemployed, inquiry was made at headquarters of the 
Central Department of the Army. Maj. Gen. Leonard 
Wood, the commanding officer, was so good as to make a 
general statement as to this form of after-the-war activity. 


“When in France I often was struck with the camara- 
derie between officers and their men. I have seen General 
Gouraud—an officer with only one arm, and with one leg 
shorter than the other—single out some man in the trenches 
who apparently was feeling down on his luck. Perhaps he 
would slap him on the shoulder and say, ‘Old chap, keep 
up good heart—you know all this is depending on you! 
Your country has confidence in you!’ It seemed to me that 
it was a good thing for the officer to feel in that way, and 
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also for the soldier to feel, indeed, 
that the whole thing was depend- 
ing on him. 

“One time in this city—it was 
a wet, stormy day—I was coming 
out upon the avenue, with its usual 
parade of motor cars and with the 
sidewalks filled with well-dressed 
people. Ioverheard a remark from 
one of a little group of soldiers who 
did not know I was there. He 
said, ‘Look at the show! No one 
cares about us now. We haven’t 
a place to sleep to-night. Is this 
the bunch we fought the war for?’ 

“That chance remark certainly 
gave me much occasion for 
thought, as it should every Amer- 
ican. I felt that everything pos- 
sible ought to be done to prevent 
any such feeling among our re- 
turned soldiers. They ought to 
feel that to-day, even after the war, 
their officers do entertain for them 
a feeling of human sympathy and 
understanding, and that the 
people of America have not for- 
gotten them.” 


Civil Morale 


‘“AT FIRST the new soldier was 

perhaps irritated, then per- 
haps a little bit dazed at his new 
life. For a time perhaps he lost 
personal initiative. The actual 
fighting on the Front gave him 
back his initiative. Then after 
the armistice came the let-down— 
the men only wanted to get back 
home. When they did get back 
home they themselves were a little 
changed, and they found life and 
conditions also changed. There 
was a problem of very grave sort 
suggested by the chance remark 
of the service man standing on 
the street. 

“Tn this city at that time a 
widely scattered form of war aid 
was in existence, but it seemed 
that it might be better organized 
and put on a better and more sys- 
tematic footing, so that time and 
money might be saved and dupli- 
cation of effort avoided. With the 
aid of Col. Halstead Dorey, who 
acted as executive secretary, as- 
sisted by Lieut. Col. John S. 
Bonner, representatives of the 
various great war-work societies 
and of organized labor, we merged 
the work of all the welfare societies 
into a bureau for the soldiers, sailors and marines. In this 
work we had the cordial aid of the Association of Com- 
merce and of many able business men. A powerful organi- 
zation has grown out of this and the bureau now occupies 
six floors of an office building in this city and has a large 
personnel of excellent quality. Our plans, when perfected, 
received the keen attention of Assistant Secretary of War 
Col. Arthur Wood, who came out to us with a body of 
thirty-three picked officers, selected from all branches 
and representing the flower of our Army. These after 
studying the system employed in this central office were 
scattered to points all over the country to engage in simi- 
lar work. Our own work went on so well here that we have 
had interested visitors from London and points all the way 
across to California. This interchange of ideas was bene- 
ficial on both sides. 

“The bureau of soldiers, sailors and marines, made up of 
welfare bodies and civic associations, is identified also with 
the military and naval departments of the United States, 
and its handling is in the care of men of military training. 
A general meeting is held each month, which the command- 
ing officer attends. 

“What we want to do is to establish a good civil morale. 
We want to give back to these returned soldiers their con- 
fidence in their Government. We want them to feel that 
we can get for them the quickest sort of aid from Washing- 
ton when that is needed, and indeed want to stand in loco 
parentis to them until they get settled down. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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| 

“MITH TOMATO SAUCE” | 

Naz “f yp doseruc TLCt man yo iy . il 

Many buy them by the case 
Your grocer can supply you with Campbell’s | 

Beans by the case, if you so desire. Three / 
dozen cans to the case. You will find it both } 
convenient and economical. With Campbell’s | 
Beans always on hand you are prepared to serve, 

at a moment’s notice, a dish that is famous for 

its quality. The best of beans slow-cooked in a. 
delicious tomato sauce. | 

15c a Can i 

| Except west of Mississippi River and in Canada i 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

“‘We circularize all the men in the hospitals, addressing 
each individually in an informal and pleasant way, and 
offering such aid as the man just discharged from the 
hospital is most apt to need—offering to help him get a job, 
help him find records lost in the confusion of the big job of 
straightening things after the war, help him take care of 
things which have been lost or overlooked or entangled in 
some way. 

““We have married, divorced and buried soldiers, got 
them out of jail, got them jobs, got them clothing, looked 
after their war-risk insurance, their bonuses and their back 
pay—in short have done about everything we could to be 
of service to the service man. We want to give the returned 
man a real feeling of responsibility in the affairs of his 
country—the feeling that the old French general expressed 
when he said, ‘This whole thing rests on you, my boy.’ 
We want the returned soldier to get back his nerve and to 
feel that he has friends, and we want to get 
him where he can help himself. 

“Since we opened this bureau we have 
placed 40,000 men in employment, more 
than ninety per cent of all who have asked 
for such aid. In this city there are about 
3000 returned soldiers not yet employed. 
No industrial miracle has been wrought. 
Always there must be a fitting-in process. 
Some employers make the mistake of hir- 
ing service men on sympathy only, which is 
bad from both viewpoints. ‘The process of 
proper adjustment of all these factors takes 
time. My official aids tell me that on an 
average four interviews are required for 
each man, so it would seem that there 
have been about 160,000 talks on a per- 
sonal basis with these men who have come 
tothe bureau. We have not considered any 
place where the pay was less than eighteen 
dollars a week. Sometimes we have secured 
a place paying as much as $6000 a year. 

“To all these restless soldiers, some of 
them almost like children, morose and un- 
settled, not knowing what they want, we 
have tried to offer understanding and in- 
telligent aid. The men sometimes offer the 
most widely different reasons for not want- 
ing to go back home or to their old places 
in life. A soldier has been known to say that 
he has told a lie to his mother and is 
ashamed to go back home for that reason. 
We have to show that man that cowardice 
of any kind is bad for him and bad for 
everything. We try always to reach the 
manhood in aman. It is personal under- 
standing which is offered rather than any 
maudlin sympathy or any undue amount 
of praise for a duty done. For the kind of 
a man slangily known as a ‘regular fellow’ 
there is available from his officers a genuine 
interest and concern, amounting almost to 
affection, which will attach all through his 
civil life. The Army has had to be an army, 
but the Army does not forget. Pluck and 
a disposition to win are the qualities which 
make good everywhere. We look for these 
in the returned soldier.” 


Cupid’s Busy Evening 


“IJ\O REPEAT, no miracle has been done, 


“Unsettled labor and industrial conditions have made 
all this work more difficult, but the bureau aids have stuck 
to their work, and all the great civic organizations of this 
portion of the country have united in this endeavor to 
teach the returned soldier that indeed this whole thing de- 
pends on him. 

“We know that these men will give as good account of 
themselves in civil life as they did in the field. Nothing 
beat them there and nothing can beat them here. We can- 
not do miracles, but we can be of service. 

“In only one instance, it is believed, have our efforts 
been met with resentment or disapproval on the part of the 
public. It is true that the telephone company practically 
has forbidden us the freedom of its offices. On one occasion 
we invited some 200 telephone girls out to a dance given for 
returned army and navy men. About 200 of these young 
ladies, or practically 100 per cent, were married as a result 
of that ball, and hence left their jobs at the telephone 








just a great amount of hard and faith- 
ful work by the personnel of this bureau. 
Not more than half the service men got their 
old jobs back. It was hard for our men to face the changed 
America which they found on their return. Prices for 
everything were doubled, and many of these young men, 
just starting out in life, found it doubly hard now to start 
all over again on their return from overseas. My associates 
have secured more than 5000 bonuses for returned men, 
have looked after insurance, Liberty Bond purchases, 
allotments, back pay, lost discharge papers, all sorts of 
things—the bureau has spent on an average more than 
$600 a day for clothing alone. 

“Meals, lodging and other accommodations have been 
furnished—a medical emergency department, for instance, 
has been maintained. In midsummer those registered for 
employment would sometimes amount to 2000 in a week, 
but this number had dropped to something like 400 a week 
toward the close of last November. 

“Governor Lowden was so good as to issue a special 
proclamation establishing December first as Job Census 
Day. This proclamation was sent out to the commercial 
associations all over the state. With the governor’s procla- 
mation we used a system of follow-up letters, in which work 
we were helped generously by large business concerns. 
This, together with the coal strike, brought in for one week 
4246 applications, a total of more than 10,000 for the month 
of last December. 
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Wheel-Chair Floats at the Walter Reed Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


company, where they were much needed. If this would 
seem to indicate any overefficiency on the part of the 
bureau it should be charged only to the zeal of the con- 
ducting personnel. 

“We hope and believe that the American soldier soon 
will begin to lessen his protests over his experiences in the 
Army and that eventually he will feel entirely assured that 
the people.of this country were worth fighting for. That 
remark of the returned soldier on the avenue, who stood 
looking at the passing throngs, always has remained deep 
in my own mind as a matter of concern. Out of that re- 
mark this bureau grew. It is only a stepping-stone from 
soldier to civilian.” 

There has always been distinction about army life, be- 
cause the tests for admission are hard. The life in large part 
has to be its own reward, and for many or all the best men 
of the Regular Army there is something in it which money 
cannot buy, some sort of feeling of service or of patriotism 
of which army men never speak. The pay, even with cer- 
tain privileges and perquisites attendant, never has been 
high, and now it is not increased. This fact alone must 
create much dissatisfaction with the profession, which not 
all men, even in officers’ uniform, can afford. In Washing- 
ton I knew many majors who were paying more for 
their house rent alone than their pay came to, and many 
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captains paid more for their hotel rooms than their monthly 
vouchers would cash—thanks to the gentle Washington 


profiteering artists, than whom no country ever produced t 


better. 

As not all officers have outside personal incomes to en- 
able them to break even and live as an American officer 
ought to live, it seemed fair enough to ask what the army 
men themselves think and say about it. I talked with an 


officer in the morale section, a major of infantry, who — 


offered some dispassionate facts perhaps not widely known 
on this very proposition: 


“Over two thousand officers have resigned from the 
Regular Army since November, 1918. This represents 
twenty-six per cent of the officers of the coast artillery, 
twenty-five per cent of the officers of the field artillery, 
twenty per cent of the cavalry, twenty per cent of the in- 
fantry, fourteen per cent of the engineers, and fifty per 
cent of the army surgeons. These alarm- 
ing losses are in the Regular, not the 
National Army, it should be understood. 


it a career and did not enter it merely for 
the war. The majority of these men are 
officers who led their platoons, companies, 
battalions and regiments at Chateau- 
Thierry, the Second Marne, along the Vesle, 
St.-Mihiel and the Argonne Forest. Their 
loss is irreparable. They can never be re- 
placed. The training which they received 
on the bloody fields of France, in the 
greatest war history has recorded, could 
not be acquired elsewhere. This is the best 
blood of the Army. Why are they leaving 
the Army? For the simple reason that they 
find it impossible to live on their pay.” 


Wholesale Resignations 


A bie PRESENT scale of army pay 
went into effect in 1908. During this 
eleven-year period the cost of living has 
more than doubled. To-day the pay of a 
major has only the purchasing power that 
the pay of a first lieutenant had in 1908, 
and the first lieutenant’s $1700 will buy 
to-day only what $816 bought in 1908. In 
other words, the economic change has re- 
duced the pay of the Army one-half, and 
the richest government on earth has not 
lent a hand to stay the demoralizing proc- 
ess, as Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Argen- 
tina and other countries have. 

“It must be understood that the army 
officer must buy his own food, uniforms and 
arms, and to-day he pays fifty-five cents for 
a ration that cost him twenty cents in 1908. 


uniform that in 1908 he could purchase for 

thirty-five dollars, and so it goes. 
“Resignations in the Army and Navy 

continue. Unless something is done, and 


cers pay sufficient to meet the present high 
cost of living the Army will be demoralized 
to such an extent that it will take many, 
many years to overcome the harm which 
has been done. In our next war the Amer- 
ican people will pay in blood for this short- 
sighted policy.” 





None of the men I had talked with had 

come back with a scratch. For the most 

part they told about the same story. I didn’t seem to be 
getting much action, and somehow what I heard did not 
leave me feeling comfortable. I thought I would go see 
some soldiers who had something to kick about. Iresolved 


to go toa military hospital. I admit that it was with cer- - 


tain misgivings that, after hearing a monotonous repetition 
of personal grouches from discharged soldiers, I thought I 
would go and talk with some not yet discharged and not 
yet cured of the ills of war. In our town’we perhaps have 
in different places some four thousand wounded service 
men under the éare of the Government, not dischargeable 
until they have had what’is termed their maximum treat- 
ment—that is to say, until Uncle Sam shall have done 
everything which he thinks he can do to make them whole 
again before he sends them back to civil life. I concluded 
to go out to Fort Sheridan Hospital, where there are some 
three thousand ill and wounded soldiers under treatment. 
My visit gave me such an insight into the real heart of 
the American soldier, opened up so many new viewpoints, 
made me so ashamed of every kick I ever made at any- 
thing in all my life, taught me so much, gave me so new 
and full a picture of war and, what is more, so deep a look 
into the soul of man, that: I would not in any circum- 
stances have been denied the experience. 
(Continued on Page 34) 


“These men entered the Army to make — 


He has to:pay seventy dollars for the same ~ 


done speedily, to give army and navy offi- « 
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Exceptional! 


N the face of present day 

costs of production, White 

Owl well deserves to be char- 
acterized as ‘‘exceptional.”’ 


The full-size Invincible shape, the 
full-cured, time-ripened tobacco 
and the imported Sumatra wrapper 
all unite to make White Owl an 
exceptional value at 9c or 3 for 25c. 
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For this mild, fragrant, ‘“‘ex- 
ceptional” cigar thank the General 
Cigar Co., Inc., which only through 
its ripe experience and immense 
resources is able to offer such an 
outstanding value. 


A man’s first White Owl is never 
his Jast! 


Seniiak Cezar Co., foe 


DEPENDABLE CIGARS 


119 West 40th Street 
New York City 


Box of 50 
for $4.00 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

In the morning I wandered down to the waiting room 
of the electric railroad. There were several people in the 
anteroom. Off in one corner, huddled up against the end 
of the seat, was a young man in the uniform. His head 
dropped a little and he did not look about very much, even 
though there were a number of pretty girls passing here 
and there. Neither did they look at him. 

I went over and spoke to him, seeing that he was going 
out on the same train to the hospital. His right leg stuck 
out stiff in front of him. I saw that a wire frame ran from 
the bottom of his shoe up under his trouser leg. 

“How are you, neighbor?” Isaid to him. ‘‘How are you 
getting on?” 

“‘T can’t kick,” said he with a feeble attempt at a smile 
for his jest. ‘Paralyzed from the knee down.” 

I did not ask him how he got hurt. I asked him what 
state he came from. He said Kentucky. He had been a 
teacher in a high school down there and he thought he 
would go back. He told me something of his story. 

He had had a leg broken below the knee and they put 
it in a cast and went away and left it. The leg swelled in 
the cast and had no relief. Gangrene set in. When they 
took off the cast they picked off most of the leg in pieces. 
The nerves were cut across. All control of the leg, foot 
and ankle was gone. 

“But I’ve got my knee yet,”’ said the doughboy quietly. 
“That’s something. Five operations. They’ve let me 
come downtown for a little change. This is Thursday. 
On Saturday I am going on the table again—they’re going 
to try to see if they can unite those nerves. My captain 
in the medical corps tells me it’s no use, and I know it’s 
no use, but my major says to try it, so I’m going on the 
table again. It’s a lot better than if you don’t have your 
knee left. You don’t know how much a fellow needs his 
knee.” 

I did not offer to help this young man as he walked up 
the icy step by the use of two crutches—he could not 
stand alone otherwise. I talked with him on the train 
going out. He was quiet, not sullen, not morose. He never 
smiled. I did not ask him his name and would not print 
it if I knew it. 

Among the trees, surrounded with a wide carpet of 
clean white snow at the time, with the vast ice field of the 
lake beyond it, lay the military post which of late has been 
turned into a great hospital. Countless long one-storied 
wooden buildings reached here and there, connected by 
covered chutes or hallways. My school-teacher with the 
crutches courteously showed me the headquarters, showed 
me the nearest Red Cross office and so bade me good 
morning. As I write these lines he will just about be back 
from his sixth operation, in bed and taking his last chance. 
This will be his maximum treatment. I don’t know how 
he came out. He was one of the men who volunteered. 


Aln Atmosphere of Acceptance 


ITHOUT using any letter of introduction—for that 

was the way I first wanted it—I opened the door of the 
nearest Red Cross building and went in. I found myself in 
a large, cheerful and well-furnished room, with abundant 
chairs and tables, some flowers, a little desk, some books 
here and there. At the rear there was a stage. Some 
music was going on. In a corner of the room I heard a 
phonograph. After a time aslim girl came out and danced. 
A young lady played at the piano. One or two boys came 
up and sang. 

There was not a sound man in this room. Some few 
could walk, almost none could do so without a cane. 
Some needed one crutch, many needed two. Here and 
there was an arm bound across the chest. Many legs 
stuck out stiffly in front of the chairs where their owners 
sat. It was very quiet. Some games of checkers and cards 
were goingon. You had a feeling of a subdued atmosphere, 
but the truth of it was that it was not an atmosphere of 
brooding, of melancholy, of despair. Men spoke quietly 
here and there. There was no excitement, no confusion, 
no gayety. But it was not hopelessness that you felt. 
I would not call it resignedness. I suppose about as good 
a word as you can get for it is acceptance. Call it an 
atmosphere of acceptance if you like—you cannot under- 
stand it in any case until you go there and feel it for your- 
self. There was an unspeakable feeling of august dignity 
in that room. 

So here was the war! Round me were the men who had 
been on the firing line in France—in the Argonne, on the 
Meuse, the Vesle, at Chateau-Thierry, St.-Mihiel. Never 
had I met an assemblage that smote to the soul like this. 

Crippled, maimed unspeakably many of them, in some 
marvelous way they had been brought back here, all the 
way to our town, to finish their remaking into men. And 
the feeling you got was that they were men. They were 
not patients, not cripples. This was not a hospital at all, 
but an army club. The last thing one of these men would 
do would be to call attention to himself or his injury. He 
was still a man and wanted to be treated as such. 

A clean-cut young chap with one leg and a crutch 
pointed out the door of the Red Cross office and told me 


the names of the ladies in charge there. I need not give 
the name of either of these, nor of any of their assistants, 
nor of any of their superiors who have this work in 
charge. These women did not gumshoe round or mope or 
droop. They smiled. ‘‘ These boys are wonderful—they are 
marvelous—they are splendid!” That was what they 
said. When a woman’s eye shines while she says these 
things you know she is telling you the truth. 

The government reconstruction aide, the lady whom 
I first met at the desk, sat down and wrote the names of 
some of the men she wanted me to see—men who had suf- 
fered terrible injuries. 

“Go talk to them yourself,” she said, “‘and see what 
you can learn.’”’ She hesitated just a little bit, being a lady 
of tact and of acquaintance with many things. ‘Some 
people come here,” she said, ‘‘who go in for sentiment. I 
have known men visitors who wanted to pray. A lot of 
women want to shed tears, want to ask all sorts of ques- 
tions of the boys. It isn’t being done. They don’t like 
that sort of thing. They are awfully proud.” 

I told her she need not have apprehension of my praying 
or slobbering, and she turned me loose with a guide to show 
me the wards and cots. 


Why Do Men Volunteer? 


\ ] HILE we talked there came into the room a young man 

in full uniform with the insignia of second lieutenant. 
He was tall, strongly built, of good proportions, looked well 
in his uniform. His eye and skin were clear. He walked 
with a stick and limped very perceptibly. His face was 
very grave and dignified. Almost none of these, men 
smiled very much. They were no longer boys. They had 
gained that strange poise which comes to men who have 
been through war. They would never be young again. 
There is something very impressive in this to the man who 
goes among the occupants of hospital wards—the strange 
quiet dignity of it all. It is not weakness that you meet, 
but strength. It is not despair, but calm that you feel. 
It is acceptance—in short, it is life. 

It chanced that my young lieutenant had heard of me, 
wandering round in the West somewhere, so we drew off 
together and had a long talk while another slim girl was 
dancing on the stage. He spoke very modestly, as they 
all do. I shall try to summarize his story: 

He was the son of a Presbyterian clergyman in an 
Eastern city, but the spirit of adventure took him West 
after a couple of years in the university. He became a 
twister on the range—that is to say,'a professional bronco- 
buster. He rode in Montana, Wyoming, Oregon, Nevada, 
wherever he happened to wander; did odd jobs, took to 
prospecting. As he talked you could see the old story of 
youth on its great adventure of living, passing from this 
to that, enjoying to the full all of the sweet wild life of 
the real West. And it must have been the real West this 
man saw, because he voiced my own contempt of the 
faked and phony West. 

Thus, drifting in the good old fashion, my young man 
wanted to go hunting as well as prospecting. He got up 
to Seward, Alaska, passed the Turn Again Arm, pushed 
on up to the base of the big Alaskan peninsula and con- 
cluded to accumulate himself a couple of grizzlies. He 
fell in with an old sourdough who told him he could show 
him a place where he once saw fifteén of these brown 
grizzlies in one bunch. So they hunted together, and 
I could fill many a column with our hunting talk alone, 
for we had stories to swap about Alaska. The end of this 
story, however, is that when my young man got back to 
the settlements he heard that we were at war. He went 
down to Anchorage, Alaska, where there was a regular- 
army post, and joined the Regular Army as a private. 

I never could determine how much actual patriotism 
there was in the heart of any volunteer. I used to try to 
ask myself why it was that I so much wanted to get to the 
Front. Was it any real love of country; or was it just a 
love of adventure; or was it some sort of an excitement 
such as that which makes a moth want to fly into the fire? 
I never could figure it out for myself and I don’t know that 
my young friend ever did for himself. ‘I wanted to go,” 
was all he said about that. 

So he went. Four days before the armistice he got 
caught by two machine-gun bullets, one which hit him 
through the upper arm and one which broke both the 
bones of a leg just above the ankle. He still was wearing 
the blouse that he had on when he was hit. The bullet hole 
in the arm had been neatly sewed up. He made a great 
attempt at walking, declaring that his limp was just a 
habit, that he did not have to limp, that he did not have 
to use a cane. I learned elsewhere that the ankle wound 
was not yet healed. He had been in the hospital for some- 

- thing like fourteen months. He wants to get back to work. 
He says he can twist ’em again. Pressed hard, this young 
man admitted he would like to learn to write. I rather 
believe that he can and will. I think the next war book 
se be written by some private soldier, probably years 

ence, 

Finding that I had a man of more than average intelli- 
gence, I talked with my young adventurer at considerable 


length. He said he thought the vocational training which 
the boys got at the hospital was a lot of help. He thought 
also that many of them would need their disability money. 
In the Regular Army an officer may be retired on three- 
fourths pay for any disability received while in line of duty. 
The present system of disability pay he thought was based 
on eighty dollars a month for all ranks, a per cent of that 
being given each month, according to the extent of the 
injury. Say that a man has a stiff knee; it might net him 
on a per cent basis about five dollars a month. He thought 
that there had been a great deal of confusion in the war- 
risk bureau. 

I asked him what he thought about the general kick 
against the army life. ‘‘They all kick,” said he. “Any 
good soldier has got to kick or he wouldn’t be a good 
soldier. He’s got to have character of his own.” 

Little by little my man began to talk about the actual 
business on the firing line. He had been in the artillery. 

“Say, it was grand when our guns opened up with the 
big barrage at the first Argonne advance! Our American- 
manned artillery was there, miles of it, wheel to wheel, and 
the French guns standing just as thick, under their men, 
ahead of us and behind us. When we opened up together 
everything went to trembling. There was a sort of mist 
that morning, but you could read and figure by the red 
blaze of the guns. It wasn’t noise that you heard—it was 
pressure that you felt.” 

Of any kind of personal heroism my man knew nothing 
or would say nothing. 

“You don’t bring back impressions of that,’ he said. 
“‘There’s nothing to figure from. Men couldn’t tell what 
they did, or why. Once when we were cleaning up one 
bunch of machine-gun pits fifteen Germans came out, 
hands up. They were smiling—I suppose glad it was over 
for them, or maybe smiling they didn’t know why. There 
was one big red-headed chap, one of our boys, dirty and 
savage enough looking to have eaten a Prussian alive. 
What did he do? Why, he slapped every one of those 
German prisoners on the shoulder as he came out, and 
you’d have thought they were his best friends, though 
they’d been killing us not two minutes before. A man gets 
keyed up. He doesn’t know what he is going to do or 
what he is doing. You get used to a great many things, of 
course, and the best thing to do to keep from figuring 
whether you are going to get scared or not is just to keep 
busy. I’llsay we were busy. Look here.” 

He shyly showed me carbon copies of two barrage 
sheets which he once had figured out to send back to the 
artillery in the rear. It was as precise, as military and 
mathematical as if done in the classroom. 


The Adventures of Otto 


“(\UR advance sometimes might be part on a plain, 

part up ahillside,” he explained; “‘you have to figureit 
so that the barrage will fall on the curve of the hillside on 
a straight line, so that the fellows can follow along behind. 
Sometimes I have sat and figured barrage late in the night— 


the second night—until I would go to sleep and my head __| 


would fall down. My nose would strike on the paper and 
that would wake me up. Then you go at it again.” 

I asked my man what was the longest he had gone with- 
out anything to eat, and he said three days. When he was 
shot he was left on the field and was reported as dead. 
I saw a letter from this man’s colonel—an old regular-army 
man—written to him not so very long ago. If anyone 
thinks that all regular-army colonels are precise, cold- 
blooded machines he has another think coming. The 
letter of this colonel to this second lieutenant was as kindly 
a thing as you ever would see pass between men. The 
colonel told the second lieutenant how glad he was to 
learn that after all he was not dead, and he spoke of other 
things. 

Another whom I saw we will call Otto. He came from 
Kansas and enlisted in Iowa. He has been in bed for 
fourteen months and we shall not say how much longer 
he may need to remain there. I saw Otto because the 
nurses are so proud of him. They took me up to the little 
room where he was sitting up on a wheel chair. He sat up 
straight, his dark hair brushed back, his eyes clear and 
bright, and you never heard a whimper from him. Yet 
this is what happened to Otto while you and I stayed home. 

It was in the Argonne and just a little, a very little while 
before the armistice. Otto says it was shrapnel that 
caught him, but the other fellows say that that is a com- 
mon name for high explosive, which is worse. He was 
going forward when it caught him—through the thigh, 
high up. Long ago they took his leg off at the hip joint. 

“You see, she doesn’t heal for some reason,” said Otto 
with the impartial air of the investigator. ‘Something 
wrong along the bone, so she doesn’t heal. But we’ve got 
splendid drainage. I’m going to be all right. I can ride 
on the seat of a tractor. I wish land wasn’t three hundred 
dollars an acre where I came from.” 

“And you could drive a team?”’ said I. 

Otto looked at me straight. 

“No. Right arm about gone.” 

(Continued on Page 159) 
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4 Pee pneumatic tire enables you to “ride on air’—but Fisk Tires 
are built so big that they enable you to ride on more air! Extra 
comfort—extra mileage—continuous satisfaction—these three 
things are characteristic of Fisk Tires. For pleasure car or truck 


Next time— BUY FISK— from your dealer 


The Fisk ideal is: “To be the best concern in the world to work 
for and the squarest concern in existence to do business with.” 
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Buy on Faith 


— We'll send the Premier to your home and show you what it does 


HERE is too great a difference in 
vacuum cleaners to buy hastily. In 
appearance they may seem much the 
same. In their work—how different! 
Watching a store demonstration, can- 
not tell the story. All makes of cleaners 
take up dust and gather up some thread 
and lint. 


So we ask you to let your dealer send a 
Premier to your home, where the dem- 
onstrator will quickly prove some most 
astonishing facts. 


Weighs less than 12 pounds 
but does a giant’s work 


The demonstrator will first explain why 





power need not depend upon weight. 
How the little Premier, light as a toy, 
can perform a giant’s work. 


He will prove to you that the mission 
of brushes, whether of bristles or rubber, 
is only to dislodge and pick up threads 
and hair. That the real work of dust- 
getting must be done by suction. 

Let him tell you why the Premier is 
made of aluminum—that featherweight 
metal used for the bodies of fine motor 
cars. How the Premier has a General 
Electric motor —a name which guaran- 
tees the worth of everything electrical. 

How itissold witha year’s guarantee— 
backed by Premier personal service. 

When he has explained the funda- 
mentals of the Premier—both as to its 
work and its construction—then it is 
time to watch some Premier specialties. 


Dust your floor with the Premier 


Now the demonstrator will show you 
how the Premier dusts your hardwood 
floors by suction. How it will gather up 
dust and lint quicker, more thoroughly 
and far more easily than the old fashioned 
dust mop. 


Dust woodwork with the Premier 


Picture mouldings, chandeliers, pic- 
tures, radiators, screens, window sashes 
and sills—dust them all with the Premier. 
There is an attachment for this work and 
the demonstrator will show you how. 


Clean furs with the Premier 
And all your other clothes as well. The 


process is safe and simple, the work is 
quick, easy and thorough. It saves many 
trips to the cleaner. Just ask the demon- 
strator. He will explain. 


Sold with a year’s guarantee bached 
by special service 


The Premier Electric Cleaner is guar- 
anteed fora full year. Every owner has 
the telephone number of a nearby Pre- 
mier Service Station. Call them when 
in doubt as to usage or adjustment. 


Best of all—a moderate price 


The Electric Vacuum Cleaner Com- 
pany has the largest factory employed in 
the exclusive manufacture of Vacuum 
Cleaners. This vast daylight plant, with 
its hundreds of employees, has an enor- 
mous output. Such volume naturally 
reduces cost. 


Thus the Premier is moderate priced 
although its efficiency should command 
the highest price. The terms of payment 
putitin reach of every housewife. All can 
afforda Premier. Arrange for your dealer 
to demonstrate in your home today. 


Premiers are made in two models— 
two types—one with suction driven 
brush, the other with power driven 
brush. Your dealer will show you both. 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO, , inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
(Formerly The Frantz Premier Co.) 


Exclusive Canadian Distributors: 


Canadian General Electric Company, Limited 
Toronto, Ontario, and Branches 
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The Sad Plight of Gold 


URING the year 1919 the consumption of gold in the 
D arts totaled $80,338,000, or $21,850,000 more gold 
than was produced by all the mines and placer work- 
ings that year. There is good reason to believe that during 
ithe present year the newly produced gold will fail to satisfy 
the manufacturing and trade requirements of the world by 
more than $40,000,000. Unless some remedy is provided 
very soon the monetary gold reserve of this and other 
countries will become so seriously depleted that difficulties 
of an important nature will be sure to rise. Without a 
large supply of the yellow metal it will be impossible for 
the United States to maintain her domestic and inter- 
national financial position. 
| A recent investigation showed that compared with the 
minerals production of 1870 the yearly output of petroleum 
has increased nearly seventy-five-fold, copper fourteen- 
fold, iron sevenfold, coal about sixfold and gold only 
threefold. This indicates that the yellow metal has not 
kept pace with the other great mineral products on which 
‘our American industries are based. The fact that gold is 
‘not so largely consumed and accumulates as time goes on 
does not largely lessen the seriousness of the present situa- 
tion. A recent government report states that bank de- 
posits and railway mileage have been in closer accord with 
the outputs of minerals than with the growth of popula- 
tion. The output of gold has not only failed to increase in 
the same ratio as that of other minerals but is now showing 
a material decline. The Federal Government appropria- 
tions for the advancement of agricultural purposes for the 
year 1916 were $31,087,407. The appropriations for mining 
for this same year were $1,537,820. 

The future of gold mining is more than problematical. 
As each month passes more mines close. One of the largest 
‘mines in the United States suspended operations the latter 

part of last year. Let no one believe that the closing of a 
mine is a trifling incident. When a property of this kind 
shuts down it suffers great deterioration. If it is a deep 
mine it will likely fill with water and the cost of removing 
‘this may be so great as to cause the permanent abandon- 
‘ment of the whole property, even though there may be a 
‘considerable tonnage of excellent ore remaining in the 
‘ground unmined. Many of the gold mines that are still 
\hopefully operating are in a dangerous condition from 
\forced neglect in the way of replacing rotten timbers that 
‘have long since passed the stage of usefulness. The opera- 
‘tion of a mine differs radically from that of a manufac- 
turing plant. The latter can be closed down and later 
Teopened without serious damage. 
In order that we may reéstablish the gold standard as 
the basis of world intercourse it is essential that gold min- 
ing shall continue in normal fashion. To do this it is 


A Typical Gold:Mining Camp in a Western State 


necessary that prospecting, exploration and development 
shall be carried on continually. Such activities demand 
that the investment put in them may be made upon 
terms fairly competitive with other industries. Vice 
President Roberts, of the National City Bank of New 
York, says: “I fear that a low production of gold and an 
unfavorable outlook for the industry at a time when credit 
is being curtailed and prices lowered will have the effect 
of reviving all the monetary heresies of the past. We want 
to stand by the gold standard; it is the sheet anchor of 
enduring prosperity; but the gold standard requires a 
healthy gold-mining industry to sustain it. It is a hardship 
on the mine owners that the consumers of gold in jewelry 
and other manufactures should be supplied at less’ than 
the cost of production.” 

During the war the Secretary of the Treasury said: “I 
fully appreciate that with the rising cost of raw material 
and labor and with a fixed value for their output the gold 
mines are facing difficult conditions. I should be sorry, 
however, if for this reason there was any relaxation in the 
effort to produce gold. At no time has this country so 
much required the largest possible production of the yellow 
metal as at present.” 

As everyone knows, the prices of all commodities have 
advanced except that of the ounce of gold, which as the 
standard of value has a fixed price of $20.67, a gold dollar 
containing 25.8 grains of standard gold, or 23.22 grains of 
pure gold. 

Practically all economists now concur in the belief that 
inflation has been the cause and not the effect of high 
prices. The great variation in compensation for services 
rendered by different groups of American workmen at the 
present time is chiefly due to the depreciation in the pur- 
chasing power of the gold dollar. If inflation has been the 
cause of our troubles deflation is the cure. Wise men tell 
us that the application of the remedy must be a slow 
process. We must not contract credit without contracting 
our currency, or we only accentuate our ills. Such cur- 
tailment as must come will have to operate gradually over 
a period of years in order to permit industry to adjust 
itself without at the same time causing a loss of produc- 
tion. And speaking of production, it might be well by 
way of passing to call attention to the fact that though the 
value of raw materials and manufactured articles produced 
in this country during the year 1919 was the greatest in 
history, the physical volume proved to be smaller than any 
year since 1916. 

One of our statisticians figures that a man with an 
income of $2000 in 1913 found on October 31, 1919, that 
this income had automatically been reduced in purchasing 
power to $870 in terms of all commodities. The economic 
stress placed upon the gold-mining industry operates in 
exactly the same way as upon the man just mentioned. 
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The price of gold has remained stationary at $20.67 an 
ounce, while its purchasing power, based upon the above 
index numbers, declined from $21.31 in December, 1914, 
to nine dollars in October, 1919. To this extent the price 
of commodities has become disassociated from the gold 
standard. 

Less than a century ago the whole world produced only 
$25,000,000 worth of gold. By 1900 the production had 
increased to $300,000,000 yearly, while in 1915 the total 
output of gold from all the mines of the world reached a 
maximum production of $469,000,000. By 1918 the gold 
output had declined to $381,000,000, a loss of nearly nine- 
teen per cent as compared with the maximum production, 
while in 1919 the best estimate places the gold production 
of the world at only $350,000,000. From the foregoing 
figures it is evident that the world’s output of the yellow 
metal has fallen off $119,000,000, or 25.4 per cent, in four 
years. The gold production of the United States during 
this time declined from $101,000,000 to $58,500,000. 

Let us also keep in mind that there is a considerable 
waste of gold, which always acts as a real factor to keep 
down the supply. An expert in coinage states that in the 
course of one year’s ordinary use a five-dollar gold piece 
loses 1.5 per cent of its weight. The total loss in this way 
by all the gold coin in the world amounts to many millions 
of dollars every year. A quantity of gold is lost in burning 
buildings and some goes down with every ship that sinks. 
Such countries as India and China contain millions of 
hoarders who swallow up millions of dollars’ worth of gold 
that never again sees the light of civilization, once it has 
been stored in the hiding places of the Orient. 

One of the leading papers of the jewelry trade tells us 
that the mania for purchasing gold in the form of jewelry 
and other manufactures is rapidly increasing. In the first 
ten months of the year 1913 the sales of jewelers’ bars by 
the United States Assay Office in New York aggregated 
$31,523,964; for the first ten months of 1919 they aggre- 
gated $48,568,698. This same authority further states 
that, though we are the chief gold-producing country of 
the world, the consumption of the yellow metal in the arts 
in the United States this year will exceed the nation’s total 
production. We are further informed that America has 
procured the services of approximately ninety per cent of 
the expert gold and silver workers who were engaged in 
this business throughout the world prior to the war. It is 
estimated that in the neighborhood of 250 gold and silver 
smiths have come to the United States recently from the 
nations of Europe. These men are adding millions to the 
country’s productive value in jewelry, and have made 
the United States the great center of this industry. 

What, therefore, is the solution of the problem? This is 
the question I asked H. N. Lawrie, chief of the Precious 
Metals Division of the American Mining Congress, the 
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other day. His reply was about as follows: ‘‘I am of 
course opposed to any change in the present gold standard 
and unit of value for the monetary transactions of this and 
other civilized countries. 

“The members of the American Mining Congress re- 
cently expressed themselves as favoring an excise upon 
manufactured gold and a premium to the producer of 
new gold. Under the proposed plan, which would be oper- 
ative for a period of five years, there would be a premium 
of ten dollars per fine ounce for all gold produced in the 
United States and its possessions. Such payments would 
be made out of funds to be provided by an excise of 
fifty cents a pennyweight—ten dollars an ounce—on the 
use, manufacture or sale of gold in the United States 
for other than coinage or monetary purposes. It is our 
further suggestion that after five years from the passage 
of such legislation the premium and excise so to be pro- 
vided shall be adjusted in accordance 
with the rise or fall in commodity 
prices as compared with the average 
for the five-year period herein referred 
to. This readjustment and excise 
would be made each year and until 
such time as the premium and excise 
can be abandoned on account of the 
restoration of a price level which will 
maintain the normal production of 
new gold in the United States to 
meet all industrial requirements of the 
arts and trades. 

“Based on the estimated production 
of new gold and the domestic consump- 
tion of gold in the trades for 1919, the 
premium to be paid under this plan 
would be $29,000,000, and the excise 
income $33,000,000, a balance in favor 
of income of $4,000,000. This makes 
it plain that the Government would 
be relieved of all premium cost. Five 
years has been suggested as the dura- 
tion of the premium and ten dollars 
as the amount per ounce, because 
producers feel that this sum would be 
no more than sufficient to insure the 
production of gold to satisfy antici- 
pated trade requirements under pres- 
ent economic conditions. It is also 
the belief of mining men that a period 
of less than five years would not be a 
satisfactory basis on which to invest 
large sums of money in the develop- 
ment of new ore reserves. 

‘With such a plan the manufacturer 
of gold would have the advantage of 
knowing that he would"be supplied 
with a sufficient quantity of the yel- 
low metal to meet his requirements 
at a definite and fixed cost to him. He 
would also know that all his com- 
petitors would have to purchase their 
gold at the same price he would have 
to pay himself.” 

Whatever may be the outcome of the efforts being made 
by Mr. Lawrie and his associates in the American Mining 
Congress, by bankers, government officials and other 
interested persons, one thing stands forth, and that is the 
fact that continued delay is producing a more unhealthy 
situation as the months pass. 


The World’s Wheat Deficit 


HE various peoples of the earth can be divided into 

two classes—the bread eaters and the rice eaters. 
The latter were once the leaders of civilization, but for 
two thousand years the bread eaters have been forging 
further ahead, and to-day wheat is the great cereal food 
of the most progressive nations on earth. The Japanese, 
who were once rice eaters, are fast becoming a bread- 
eating people. They have been quick to grasp the ad- 
vantages of a wheat diet, and have learned that the 
character of a nation is affected by the character of the 
food the people consume. 

Since bread is now the chief food of the leading nations 
its future is a matter of concern to everyone. Here 
in the United States corn is our greatest crop, but wheat 
is the one cereal most vital to human existence. A survey 
of recent government figures indicates that the average 
American family spends approximately one-tenth of its 
food money for flour and derives a little more than one- 
fourth of its energy from this product. Based on present 
prices in an eastern market, ten cents will now buy about 
1600 calories of bread, 750 calories of cheese, 660 calories 
of milk, 600 calories of ham, 280 calories of beef, 255 
calories of eggs and eighty-five calories of oysters. The 
questions arise: Should we eat more bread, and how much 
are we going to be obliged to pay for what we do consume? 

The 1919 wheat crop amounts to something like 
941,000,000 bushels. Of this, 210,000,000 is spring wheat, 
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which includes the production of the states of Minnesota, 
Montana, North and South Dakota, and a small output 
from the Pacific Coast. From this spring wheat we must 
deduct about 30,000,000 bushels of durum wheat, which 
can’t be used to manufacture flour for bread making. 
Therefore we have left 180,000,000 bushels of spring, or 
hard, wheat for milling purposes. The last crop of winter 
wheat amounted to 731,000,000 bushels, of which approxi- 
mately 54,000,000 bushels must be set aside to provide 
seed for this year’s crop. In like manner it is necessary 
to set aside 31,000,000 bushels of the spring-wheat crop 
for seed purposes. One of the leading authorities estimates 
that of the winter-wheat crop only 265,000,000 bushels is 
hard wheat demanded for making bread. If this is the 
case it is evident that the last wheat crop was made up of 
about fifty per cent hard wheat and fifty per cent soft 
wheat. Since the former variety is the grade that is most 





The Bread Conveyors in a Big Bakery 


desired for baking bread, and as the present demand is 
about seventy per cent for hard wheat and thirty per cent 
for the softer grade, it is not surprising that the price of 
the former includes a heavy premium. This situation 
will also act to prevent any decline in the price of those 
grades of flour suitable for baking bread. 

Our average wheat crop for the last ten years has 
totaled less than 750,000,000 bushels. The largest crop 
ever produced in this country was gathered in 1915 and 
amounted to 1,025,801,000 bushels. It is plain therefore 
that notwithstanding the record acreage planted last 
year and the government guaranty of $2.26 a bushel, the 
output of wheat, though higher than the average pro- 
duction, was less than has been already produced. If the 
European nations demand 800,000,000 bushels to cover 
their needs, as is forecast, it is certain that no surplus 
will be left from the world’s last wheat crop to carry 
forward as a factor of safety against next year’s emer- 
gencies. We have before us therefore a known condition 
that practically insures a wheat deficit in certain parts 
of the world in the immediate future. Furthermore there 
is no great likelihood of any improvement in this particular 
situation until conditions in Russia are settled and this 
latter nation again comes forward with her rye and wheat 
production of more than 1,000,000,000 bushels a year. 
Therefore, whether the Government fixes a price on 
wheat or not, we may as well abandon all hope of cheap 
flour for some time to come. 

This does not exactly mean that the price of a loaf of 
bread must remain at the present level if wheat con- 
tinues to sell at $2.26 or even more per bushel. At the 
price mentioned the farmer receives about 3.7 cents a 
pound for his wheat. A bushel of wheat weighing about 
sixty pounds will make something like forty-four pounds 
of flour. However, a loaf of bread contains other ingredients 
than flour, so that a bushel of wheat—sixty pounds—will 
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make approximately sixty loaves of bread each weigh- 

ing a pound. If the farmer gets less than four cents 

a pound for his wheat and the baker receives fourteen | 
cents for a pound loaf of bread it is quite evident that 
there is a considerable margin allowed for transportation, 
storage, milling and baking. In the face of such figures 
there are a lot of people who believe that with the present 
world food shortage every possible encouragement should 
be given to the wheat producer and ‘every effort should 
be made to bring about lower prices for the finished 
article through effecting economies in handling and 
manufacture. Last year our American farmers planted 


12,000,000 acres more of wheat than were sowed the year. 


before, and more than thirty million acres in excess of 


the area planted two years ago, yet after shipping to 


foreign nations even a part of what these countries demand 
we are confronted with a shortage in our domestic markets, 

In the matter of the high cost of liy- 
ing that now prevails one solution lies 
in a wiser selection of the food prod- 
ucts we consume. Of all the principal 
wheat-producing nations the per capita 
consumption of this cereal is least in 
the United States. Argentina, with a 
wheat production of about 250,000,000 
bushels annually, consumes approxi- 
mately 650 pounds of wheat and wheat 
flour per person per year. France con- 
sumes 575 pounds; Italy 475 pounds; 
United Kingdom 425 pounds, and the 
United States about 375 pounds, or 
approximately a pound of wheat per 


here in America about six-tenths of a 


the form of bread. 


is as much a matter of habit as of 
taste. Only too often we encourage a | 


afford, and permit ourselves to culti- 
vate an indifference toward foods that 
are not only more nutritious but that 
are easily within our means. Bread is 
without a doubt the cheapest and most 
healthful food that can be produced | 
for human consumption. One reason | 
why it is not more popular is because 
the art of baking has not been devel- | 
oped in our homes and bakeries to the 
extent it should have been. Science 
has now come to the rescue, and the | 
art of baking is being ordered by the 

chemist in the laboratory and the en- | 
gineer who designs complicated ma- | 
chinery to supplant hand methods and 
hit-or-miss guessing. 

In the baking of really good bread | 
nothing can be left to chance. Recently 
I visited one of the largest and most | 
modern baking establishments in the 
country. Here a loaf of bread was pro- 
duced that was practically never touched by human hands 
from the time the process started until the finished loaf care- 
fully wrapped in paper was ready for delivery to the con- 
sumer. In certain departments every effort was made to. 
prevent even the opening of a door in order that there should 
be no slight change in the humidity or temperature in the 
room where the operation was being carried forward. In 
due respect to that greatest of all American institutions, the 
old-fashioned mother, there is a lot of bunk about the 
excellence of much of our home-cooked bread. The house- 
hold cook generally puts her ingredients together by 
measure—by cupful or by quart as occasion demands. 
About fifty per cent of the time she puts in her flour and 
other parts by guess, and does not know—or at least does 
not take into account—that flour, which forms the largest } 
proportion of bread, constantly varies in weight and) 
baking qualities. The character of wheat varies from 
year to year and from one district to another, so that) 
not even the best brands of flour are always exactly the 
same. The modern baker has learned this fact from 
experience, and therefore is aware that the only reliable) 
standard of measure is weight. We shall not get perfect, 
bread in our homes until the scales is substituted for the) 
measure. Another drawback to home baking is the lack! 
of knowledge of the average cook concerning the tempera- 
ture in the oven of the kitchen range that is used. Bread 
that is insufficiently baked is a health menace. 

In every grain of wheat there is almost a complete | 
ration of raw food to meet the needs of the human body.| 
Sometimes a little sugar or fat is added to the ingredients | 
that go to make bread, and frequently milk is substituted) 
for part of the water. Though these materials contribute) 
to the nutritive value of bread, they are used in such} 
small quantities that the food value of a pound of bread 








differs but little from that of the flour used in making it.| 


(Concluded on Page 100) 








person per day. Of this consumption | 
pound per person per day is eaten in | 


What the people of the nation eat 


desire for the things we should not | 
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EW men can deceive him—the 
credit man. He apparently 


works by hard and fast rules. 


- Yet he is quite as human as the rest 


of us; and it is part of his work to 
discover the little things—the purely 
personal things—which serve to in- 
dicate the character of the man. 


Take business stationery. The credit 
man quickly discerns, among his let- 
ters, the quality bond with its busi- 
ness-like look and feel. Paper like 
Systems Bond carries an unfailing 
message —unspoken— of soundness, 
of substantiality. With the credit 
man, as with others, the imme- 
diate impression scores. 


The credit man is human, too 


Systems Bond has been properly 
seasoned by careful loft-drying. Its 
content of rag assures its strength 
and wear. 


And it sells at a business man’s price. 
The supply is dependable; the quality 
unvarying. 

Ask your printer about Systems 
Bond. 


Systems Bond is the standard bearer 

of a comprehensive group of papers— 

a grade for every Bond and Ledger 

need—all produced under the same 

advantageous conditions—and in- 
cluding the well-known Pilgrim, 
Transcript, Atlantic and Manifest 
marks. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING CO. 


501 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 
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Serious and /rivolous Facts About the Great amd the Near Great 


Mr. Davis (on the Left) and His Subject 


A Biography Written Backward 
By Robert H. Davis 


NE of the objects of this biography is to withhold 

as long as possible from the reader the name and 
birthplace of the subject. A biography, in order to be 
chronologically correct, should be written upside down— 
that is to say, begin- 
ning at the present 
day and arriving in 
conclusion at the 
birthday of the 
biograph-ed. 

He weighs at pres- 
ent two hundred and 
sixty-five pounds flat 
and unencumbered. 

His idea of a per- 
fect year is to spend 
the winter in the vil- 
lage of Newtonville, 
Massachusetts, 
grinding out novels, 
forty per cent of 
which deal with the 
sea; the balance with 
the annals of the 
poor; stories of 
strong men fierce in 
their love making, 
noble and exalted in 
their sense of right 
and wrong. None 
of his characters has 
a bank account. He 
loves poverty. 

He spends the 
summer in Belfast, 
Maine, where he uses 
up several cottages 
during the season. 
His habitis, afterlay- 
ing strong hands up- 
on a summer shack, 
to put in a shower 
bath somewhere 
about the middle of 
the property and 





then turn it loose upon his vast person until the 
entire house breaks up and becomes flotsam in 
Penobscot Bay. He can be heard taking a shower 
two miles away;, in a fair wind, three to five. 

He has a pronounced 
contempt for one suit 
of clothes made out of 
the same material. 

When he desires to go 
anywhere he strolls into 
a neighbor’s garage, se- 
lects a tin car, jumps in 
and kicks the gas with 
both feet. His long suit 
in rapid transit is to cut 
through vegetable gar- 
dens, corrals and plowed 
fields. He treats an au- 
tomobile like most peo- 
ple treat cows, driving 
it with threats. He is 
never distressed by tire 
trouble. The average 
automobile in his hands 
has four blow-outs the 
first mile, after which it 
rolls along on the rims. 

While hunting and 
fishing in the summer 
he wears a heavy cordu- 
roy coat, thick canvas 
knickerbockers and rub- 
ber boots. A hot session with a drove of mosqui- 
toes on a bass pond is perfectly satisfactory to him 

(Concluded on Page 53) 


Harold MacGrath (an autobiography) 


HEN I was eighteen I became a journalist. 

I worked six months for nothing. Then they 

gave me six dollars the week. After that, why, I 

Was a newspaper man. I worked in Syracuse, Albany, Chi- 
cago, New York. I covered murders, robberies, real-estate 
deals, the produce markets, fires, charity balls, sports, fu- 
nerals and weddings, drama, church fairs, hotel arrivals. I 
edited the country news between whiles. Often as a dra- 
matic critic I never saw the last act of a play, because the 
country-news page had to be made up at eleven. I used 
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The Author of The Drums 
of Jeopardy 


to complain, but nobody minded my complaints. Any- 
body could write up a play, but it took skill to blast 
the hope of the country correspondent, who was always 
reporting his own doings to pad out space. Sandwiched 
adroitly between the larger items 
I often found something like this: 

J. H. White was in Adams yesterday. 

James H. White has returned home. 

James Henderson White has cut his sec- 
ond crop of alfalfa. 

One day I discovered that I 
could write jokes and verses. Note 
that I made the discovery. The 
owner of the Syracuse Herald was 
a good sport,so he gave me a 
colyum on the editorial page and 
bade me go to it. Ever see the 
straw shooting out of a thresher? 
That’s the way Ishot out the stuff. 
When the pile got high enough I 
would divide it into four or five 
batches, turn it over to the copy 
boy, together with a quarter, and 
vanish. A. W. O. L. 

My old friend, F. P. A., of the 
Conning Tower, is far cleverer 
than I was. He pats his friends 
on the back and they write the 
colyum for him. I was afraid that 
if [let any of my friends help me 
out they might help me out of 
the job entirely. } 

Soon I plucked up nerve enough to send some of the stuff 
down to Tom Masson, of Life, and Harry Leon Wilson, 
when he was editor of Puck. When that bunch of yellow 
flimsy came in Cousin Egbert tells me he used to throw up 
his mitts and cancel all luncheon engagements. Ten or 
twelve poems, fifty or sixty dialogues and fifteen or twenty 
sketches. He had to wade through them all, for there was 
always something in the batch worth at least fifty cents. 

(Continued on Page 53) 


Hal G. Evarts (An Autobiography) 


Ape life story of a writer would be incomplete without 

some reference to his first work. At the age of eleven 

I came into the possession of a large notebook, presumably 
(Concluded on Page 53) 





The Evarts Home is in the Heart of the Game Country 








it there’s any one thing, 
i more than another, that 
the average American 
family likes in a motor 
car, it is reliability. 


We sometimes think that 
this is the real secret of the 
tremendous hold which 
the Hupmobile has on the 
American people. 


hat seems to be the 
thing they settle on in 
summing up why they 
so much admire the car. 
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thropist and solitary, was about to’pass his evening. 

The room consecrated to this rite was wide and deep, 
lighted by reflection and perfectly still. No sound could 
penetrate its brocade-covered walls. Cigars, soda, Scotch, 
cubed ice and glasses had noiselessly appeared on the table 
at his left. In front of him burned the most expensive 
grate fire in all New York, if you counted the cost of the 
setting. An evening paper lay where he could reach it 
without looking. 

Nothing could be wanting. Yet something was very 
wrong. The master of all this preciously appointed comfort 
was himself transfixed with ill ease. An alarm had seized 
his mind and arrested his body in the act of letting itself 
into an immense blue-velvet chair. For what seemed a 
very long time he had been tense and rigid in a bent 
posture between sitting and standing, with his knees 
flexed, his head and shoulders thrown forward. 

The distressing idea was not reminiscent. It was pre- 
monitory, dynamic and pressing. Only his eyes moved, 
and they moved elliptically from side to side as the eyes 
of a crouched animal do when all the senses are fused in 
the one sovereign emotion of self-preservation. He was 
sixty-five. His head was very large and covered evenly 
with close-cut gray hair. His shoulders were wide in pro- 
portion to his head; the body was small and wedgelike, 
ending in small hands and feet. The total effect of the 
figure even in that position was a suggestion of great 
power—not physical vigor or strength of cunning, though 
these were not felt to be wanting, but the power of will and 
imagination in high tension. 

What Anthony Gault sensed at this instant was the 
most improbable and unexpected thing that could possibly 
happen—the presence in that room of a mortal enemy. 


A thropist GAULT, capitalist, art collector, philan- 
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He Spoke Quietly Over the Back of His Chair, Saying, “If That is You, Jacob 
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He did not fear enemies. He had many that were 
powerful and unforgiving. But this was a certain one, an 
anarchist, who would kill him not for any normal motive 
of personal revenge but out of a kind of ghastly vanity, for 
the satisfaction of being able to say that he had at last 
succeeded where once he had failed. 

Twenty-five years had elapsed since the first encounter. 
Anthony Gault then was the adamant figure on the side of 
the employers in a savage struggle with a radical labor 
organization mainly composed of alien elements. His life 
was repeatedly threatened and his associates took care to 
keep him well guarded, but one day the unused hall door to 
his private office opened and a shot was fired point-blank. 
It hit him in the leg. He rose, rushed bare-handed at his 
assailant and grappled with him, and though two more 
shots took effect, one in the side and one in the arm, he 
had the man down when help arrived, and was after all not 
seriously injured. 

The would-be assassin was a young anarchist who called 
himself Jacob Mygatt. His sentence was twenty-five 
years. 

This historic incident was one of a dastardly series that 
culminated in the Haymarket outrage at Chicago and 
caused a sudden eclipse of anarchism and all related doc- 
trines of violence. Public indifference changed to horror. 
Revolutionary activities were ruthlessly repressed by law. 
Mygatt’s cult was publicly heard of no more for a long 
time. But evil festers in hiding and occasion returns to all 
things. Gradually with the importation of foreign ideas 
along with hordes of European workers radical activities 
revived and were increasingly tolerated. Then the war 
brought the whole crew to light again. Anarchism espoused 
pro-German pacifism and preached its doctrines openly, so 
that by the time Mygatt’s sentence came to an end it was 
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possible for him to be received by his own like a hero, 
Since then he had been going up and down the land spread- 
ing sedition defiantly. The newspapers reporting his 
speeches and his doings continually referred to him as the 
man who shot Anthony Gault. From time to time by way 
of explanation to the new generation they would retell the 
story of the shooting, invariably, of course, to the discredit 
of Mygatt—not only that he was a would-be assassin who 
shot a man from the back but that he was besides a weak 
and cowardly bungler. Just as a job of killing it had been 
beneath the contempt of the lowest gunman on New 
York’s East Side. 

And this was the man whose dreadful presence in the 
doorway at his back Anthony Gault acutely apprehended 
as he was in the act of sitting down to pass his evening, 
He had not seen him. He was not conscious of having 
heard him. But he had sensed him—and he was not one 
whose senses played him loose tricks. It may have been 
the sense of smell. He had never forgotten the smell of the 
man he had grappled with. Often it returned to him 
reminiscently, though never so poignantly as just now. 
Yet he was not sure. 

He was not afraid to turn and look. The impulse to do 
so had been checked in time by the thought that if the man 
were really there it would be fatal to look. He would shoot 
the instant he was recognized—but not until then. He 
would want his victim to know that it was he, Mygatt, who 
did it. His vanity would require that. 

In one flash of thought Gault considered all the possibili- 
ties of physical action and rejected them. For example, 
one—to ring for Cragin, the valet—would probably be 
fatal to both Cragin and himself. It was four steps to the 
bell. This was a case in which the mind alone could saye 
its habitat. (Continued on Page 44) 








Mygatt, Come in’’—and Held His Breath 
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‘*The Copperhead”’ 
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The development of 
SAFETY and HINGES 


N olden times high walls, huge city gates and mas- 
sive metal hinges protected a community from its foe. 
‘Today city walls and gates are unnecessary, but hinges 
have survived to furnish protection and add conven- 
ience. Now, as of yore, hinges make doors possible! 


In ancient times and up until fifty years ago a hinge 
was a hinge—no more. ‘Times have changed in the 
last half century. With other developments hinges 
have assumed a new identity. 


The name McKinney has marked a new epoch in 
hinge making. McKinney Hinges and Butts have set 
a new standard by which other similar products are 
judged for quality, endurance and usefulness. They 
make dez¢ter doors possible. 


To last indefinitely; to swing back and forth day 
aiter day without sagging or even a squeak—that is 
the creed of every McKinney Hinge. 


No matter what the architectural design, whether 
it be massive portal or small casement window, there is 
a McKinney Hinge or Butt of proper beauty and design 
to fit. They fill every hinge need—perfectly. 


In your plans for building or repairs remember the 
name McKinney. By doing so you will be assured un- 
interrupted service and artistic architectural harmony. 


Ask for McKinney Hinges! 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING 


Western office, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago 


COMPANY, Pittsburgh 


Export Representation 


MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 


Also manufacturers of McKinney 
garage and farm building door-hardware, furniture hardware and McKinney One-Man Trucks 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

When the saving reflexes are of the motor 
variety, as in flight or combat, one’s be- 
havior under stress is automatic or, as we 
say, instinctive. When the defense is 
undertaken by the mind, what happens is 
that one makes an instantaneous draft 
upon the whole life sum of knowledge and 
experience under a kind of enormous com- 
pression. And thus Anthony Gault’s mind 
produced a plan complete in its principles, 
like an idea, with only the details to be 
created according to circumstances. 

The first problem was one of supreme 
difficulty. That was how to confirm or dis- 
prove his apprehension of the would-be 
assassin’s presence; and, if it were proved, 
then to deflect the edge of his purpose by 
surprise—all at one stroke. 

The solution that presented itself was 





bold and simple. Having seized it, An- 
thony Gault’s delft-blue eyes were still. 
His figure relaxed. He sat down and spoke 
quietly over the back of his chair, saying 
“Tf that is you, Jacob Mygatt, come in” — 
and held his breath. Curiously he had 
never in his life uttered that name before. 

For many seconds he could hear the 
beat of his own heart and nothing else. 
The suspense would have turned a weaker 
man cold. Then there was a sound, not of 
footsteps but of the faint creaking of a 
shoe—of one only. As it located itself to 
Gault’s senses he made out that the person 
approaching, instead of coming straight 
from behind, had gone a detour and would 
arrive obliquely on the other side of the 





table to the left. The creaking of the shoe 
ceased. There was no other sound. 

Gault, sitting deep in his chair with his 
ankles crossed, continued to look steadily 
into the fire in the grate and spoke again: 

“Mygatt,” he asked, “‘how do you ac- 
count for the fact that your trade is so 
unsuccessful? ”” 

The response was immediate. The voice 
came, as Gault expected, from the other 
side of the table, about eight feet away. 
Without a certain egoistic and vexed in- 
flection which was characteristic,-it might 
not have been an unpleasing voice. 

“What do you mean by my trade?” it 
asked testily. 

Gault looked at him then. It was My- 
gatt—now past fifty and a much grosser 
figure than when Gault faced him that 
other time. He was soft, with the softness 
of things that lack resiliency. The tissues 
of his face were fallen, He wore glasses 
over protuberant dark eyes in which the 
pupils were indistinguishable, the whites a 
little red. About his body there was that 
sensual, voluptuous kind of looseness, espe- 
cially in the dimpled flexibility of the 
joints, which so often denotes the man who 
lives by emotion without deeds. 

Though he flushed under Gault’s intense 
regard, he returned it defiantly. 

“Call it what you like,’’ Gault answered 
calmly. ‘Your trade and mine are alike in 
one respect. They are hard to define, Or 
I should have said in two respects. The 
other is that we do not work with our hands, 
do we? What I mean by your trade is what 
you work at, what you have worked at all 
your life, the thing you are working at this 
instant. The radical papers call it revolu- 
tion. Why does it never succeed? Is it 
that only the unsuccessful engage in it? 
Are you not a lot of bunglers really?” 

“Cynicism ill becomes a man in your 
situation,’’ Mygatt retorted, his voice grow- 
ing stronger as his feelings began to rise, 
““A number of reasons are about to be 
removed.” 

The last word he emphasized signifi- 
cantly, like a red judgment. All the while 
he stood with his hands deep in the side 
pockets of his blue-serge coat. The left arm 
was still, but the right twitched with nerves 
and the hand in that pocket clutched some- 
thing awkward and heavy. 

Gault noticed this. He was aware, too, 
that he had gone a little too near asso- 
ciating a murderous thought with its 
physical act. 

“T understand,” he said, nodding his 
head up and down. ‘‘But,before I am re- 
moved I will answer my own question. It 
will interest you.” 

“Bunglers!”’ sneered Mygatt, returning 
to the word that stung. The twitching of 
the right arm increased. ‘‘To-morrow the 
world may judge whether we know what 
you call our trade. The fame of this night 
will go down through all time. It will be 
celebrated by the oppressed as a festival. 
This is red night. One hundred reasons 
why the revolution has not succeeded will 
have ceased to exist by daylight.” 
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The right arm was now quiet. His mind 
was busy with the picture. 

“The strangest things will happen,” he 
went on. ‘Kin will rise against kin. The 
houses of aristocracy will be seized from 
within. The servants of the rich are with 
us. How did I, Mygatt, enter the house of 
the great Gault?” 

“How did you?” asked Gault, willing to 
keep him in this line. 

“How?” said Mygatt. ‘I was admitted 
by a comrade—one who is weary of selling 
his dignity to you for gold. Menial service 
is at an end.” 

“Not so loud, please,’’ Gault requested 
politely. “You are addressing a very pri- 
vate audience, It’s a wonder your comrade 
hasn’t poisoned me. I should perhaps have 
preferred that form of removal. However, 
the rich may not choose.” 

His mind for the instant was not on what 
he was saying, but on what Mygatt had 
just said. If it were true that he had been 
admitted by an accomplice, a traitorous — 
servant, then he would probably know a 
good deal about the customs of the house- 
hold. 

He would know, perhaps, one of the in- 
violable rules, which was that no servant 
should intrude upon Gault’s evening soli- 
tude by so much as looking in. Cragin re- 
appeared always at eleven-thirty, but never 
before unless summoned. This made the 
situation in one way more difficult, and in 
another way more manageable. It made 
the possibility of accidental rescue nil. But 
it made it easier to engage Mygatt in con- 
versation. Gault’s only hope was to save 
himself and he knew with what materials 
he had to work. 

“T don’t know,” he continued, “how 
thoughtfully you have planned your red 
night. Therefore, I speak without knowl- 
edge of the details. But I know the prin- 
ciples that govern success in large affairs 
and I can tell you that you are not in the 
way of success.”’ 

Mygatt regarded him with deep SUs- 


picion. Curiosity prevailed and he asked: 


“Why not?” 

“You know that I have made a great 
deal of money in the mining business,” said 
Gault. ‘I reorganized the industry, made 
it over on modern lines and I was success- 
ful—not as you think, but as capitalists 
think. Waive that point. I’m illustrating 
an argument. JI had no money to begin 
with. I was born poor—as you were. All 
I had.——” 

“You got by the sweat of other men’s 
faces,” Mygatt said, interrupting. 

“That has nothing to do with what I’m 
saying,”’ Gault continued. “All I had, let 
us say, was an idea that there was money 
to be made in mining. Now suppose with 
that idea in my head I had gone to work 
in a mine as a miner. Do you think I 
should ever have got rich?” 

Mygatt snorted disgustedly. 

“Are you saying the A B C’s?” he asked. 
“Where is the point?” 

“Your answer means no. One never 
could get rich that way, of course. The 
point is this: A revolution in certain re- 
spects is like a mining business or any other 
large and complex undertaking. It must be 
conceived, organized, directed and exe-— 
cuted. It requires unremitting thought and 
imagination at the head. Now you are 
interested in revolution as I was in mining. 
You have an idea that there will be much 
benefit for the race in revolution. You are 
one of its ieaders—the chief leader, I have — 
heard. You are to the revolution much 
more than I ever was to the coal industry— 
more the brains of it, I mean—its Robes- 
pierre in embryo. And yet here you are 
mining coal yourself.’ 

“T don’t get it,” said Mygatt vaguely. 

“What I mean,” said Gault, “is that 
instead of using your master intelligence 
exclusively to direct this cataclysmic event 
you are out helping to execute it. The 
execution should be the work of subordi- 
nates. It may be very democratic, all of 
you doing the same disagreeable work—if 
it is disagreeable—but it isn’t organization. 
It won’t succeed.”’ 

“It is possible that I have a personal 
interest in one item of the work,” said 
Mygatt with a ghastly air. 

“In my removal,” said Gault under- 
standingly. ‘‘I had thought of that. Yet 
it isn’t a valid excuse. If the revolution is 
so important to the human race its success 
ought not to be jeopardized for any reason 
of personal vanity or private satisfaction.” 

“Do you fancy it is jeopardized at this 
moment in my person?” asked Mygatt. 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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More than 60,000 owners testify that Republic 
Trucks do harder work, for a longer time, 
at lower cost. This means a truck-preference 
that includes every kind of hauling, for every 
kind of business, on every kind of road. 
It means that Republic ruggedness and 
Republic economy have won for Republic 
the greatest truck-preference in the world. 


Republic Motor Truck Co. Inc., Alma, Michigan 
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Adaptable to any mod- 
ern furnace—steam, mp 
hot air or hot water. i 


a 





Sa 


Protected by Doble-Detroit Patents 


Nokol burns oil 


Fits any good furnace 


OU can end all the dirt, work and worry of 

coal and burn oil in your present furnace by 
merely taking out the grates and putting in a 
Nokol Automatic Burner. 


Thermostat controlled, and thus self-regulating, 
Nokol does a real job of home heating in a clean 
and easy way. 

No smoke, soot or ashes means a great saving 
in the work of keeping the house clean. Your wife 
knows how much of the wear and tear on dra- 
peries, upholstery, rugs, etc., is due to coal dust. 


Oil heating in the home is made possible by the 
Nokol instant process of atomizing oil. The oil 
is blown in a fine, cool spray without pre-heating. 
It burns at maximum efficiency the moment it 
is ignited—a white hot, smokeless flame. 

When the house reaches the proper temperature, 
the flame is automatically shut off. Thus you 
use fuel on/y when you need heat. 

Nokol does coal’s work automatically, without 
dirt—and with fuel that is always plentiful. Price, 
complete, without tank, $325 f. o. b. Chicago. 


STEAM CORPORATION 


Division of Amalgamated Machinery Corporation 


LAS 


72 WEST ADAMS STREET 


CHICAGO 













































































The white hot Nokol 
Jlame deposits no soot. 
Coal soot decreases 


efficiency 10% to 70% 








Ends Coal’s Drudgery 











(Continued from Page 44) 
“No, not that,” said Gault quickly. 


| “You are at this instant perhaps safer than 


any other red—I mean no disrespect; I 


| understand the term is not one of oppro- 


brium—than any other red in the world. 
It’s the principle I’m trying to illustrate. At 
the same time I cannot help wondering why 
I am honored in this special manner by the 
head of the revolution. It couldn’t have 
been thought a particularly difficult job, or 
a very pressing one.. I should think there 
were many other reasons more formidable 
and active than I am. Not that I beg 
leniency for myself. I merely wonder why.” 

This was not what Gault had started to 
say. In the midst of his thought he realized 
that it veered to a dangerous line. So he 
rounded off and would have taken a new 
direction, but before he could get started 
Mygatt broke forth in a frenzy of self- 
justification. The right arm became tense 
again. 

“You are the anaconda of the whole 
reptilian system,’’ he declaimed, his voice 
shrill and thin with excitement. ‘You are 
the richest of them all. You are more 
cunning, more resourceful in the ways of 
predatory capital; more imaginative and 
more dangerously concealed than any of 
the others. You are the archenemy of 
human liberty. I know you now as I knew 
you twenty-five years ago.”’ 

“Tf you think so,” said Gault, breaking 
in quietly at one of the high periods, ‘‘you 
will have some respect for the two things 
more I have to say.”’ 

The long breath Mygatt had taken to 
pase his philippic to its fatal climax stopped 
in him. 

He was being swindled and knew not 
how to help it. In his imagination he 
had dramatized this scene very differently. 
The victim should respond to torture like a 
normal human being. He should quake 
and protest. The reality was a disgusting 
disappointment—so far. However, he was 
not yet through. He wiped the corners of 
his mouth and listened incredulously. 

“‘T can tell you why your revolution will 
fail,” said Gault, ‘‘which is the same as to 
tell you how to make it succeed.” 

“It will have to be very interesting,’’ 
said Mygatt. 

“It will be,” said Gault. ‘‘The subject 
appeals to my passion for complex things. 
In my idle moments I have successfully 
conducted many imaginary revolutions. 
No human enterprise is more difficult. We 
have to distinguish between, first, a political 
revolution, which succeeds—when it does— 
because the means for bringing itself to 
pass are unique in the occasion, and, 
second, the industrial revolution, which al- 
ways fails because the leaders rely upon 
the occasion and neglect the means to suc- 
cess which lie outside of it.’ 

Mygatt interrupted petulantly. 

“Words, words!” he said. ‘“‘It will have 
to be more interesting than that.” 

He spoke as a man with business pressing. 

“That is it!”’ said Gault, unexpectedly 
more aggressive, with a bitter note in his 
tone. ‘‘That’s it! You are all so emo- 
tionally absorbed in the drama and de- 
lirium of revolution that you haven’t any 
time to think. So you fail. The means to a 
successful political revolution are emo- 
tional. You cut off one man’s head and put 
up another in his place. Very simple and 
naive! The technic comes down from the 
age of the golden bough. You employ the 
same archaic technic in your industrial 
revolution and you fail because the means 
to success in that kind of undertaking are 
modern and scientific. In a political revolu- 
tion you attack an isolate object that is 
easily destroyed. In the other you attack 
ideas and forces which cannot be destroyed 
and which you will not take the trouble 
to understand. Without knowing it you 
follow the tragic example of the craftsmen 
of a past age, who, all owning“ their simple 
tools, attacked every labor-saving device 
that appeared. What happened? Did they 
destroy the labor-saving inventions? No. 
But by refusing to accept them they lost 
control of the means of production. Hence 
capitalism.” 

Mygatt was now listening. 

“Suppose,” Gault continued after a very 
slight pause, ‘‘suppose your red night is 
fully realized. Suppose all the obstacles are 
removed. What will happen to-morrow?” 

“To-morrow,” said Mygatt with a little 
start like a man who has caught himself 
loitering on the way, ‘“‘at sunrise the people 
will take over the means of production and 
come into possession of all wealth. That is 
what will happen.” 
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“Yes,” said Gault scornfully. ‘You will] 


lead your horde three times round the , 


golden city, then blow on your trumpets 
and the walls will fall and spill out all the 
wealth of capitalism. Silly stuff! I warn 
you. The treasures you will grab up greed- 
ily are worthless. The precious things you 
will either not see at all or trample ig- 
norantly underfoot. I am not to witness the 
fulfillment of this prediction. I shall haye 
been removed. You, perhaps, as the people’s 
dictator, will live in what I am pleased to 
call my house. I recommend it. You will 
find it not.uncomfortable, except that a 
dictator is nowhere safe and no retreat—ag 
you see—is quite inaccessible. But you 
might live here the rest of your life, or until 
the people in their fickleness were minded 
to remove one dictator and prefer another, 
and never suspect that in this room there 
had been all the time a nameless, noiseless 
thing you could lift in your two hands, the 
power of which to serve you would have 
been equal to ten armies.” 


Mygatt took in as much of the room as 


he could without losing sight of Gault. 

“If you mean money,” he said, ‘‘it will 
be worthless.” 

Gault ignored that witless observation, 

“Have you never wondered,” he asked, 
“at so many of your plans getting found 
out? You are much more intelligent than 
the police. Yet your most carefully laid 
undertakings are so often upset by secret- 
service operatives or local plain-clothes 
men that I should think you would be 
either very superstitious or hopelessly dis- 
trustful of each other. Have you won- 
dered why?” 

“Why?” asked Mygatt. 

‘The explanation is in that ebony case,” 
said Gault, indicating a black box two feet 
square mounted on rubber-tired wheels 
standing at the side of the mantel nearest 
Mygatt. “It is a marvelous mechanism, 
though in the purely scientific sense more 
wonderful than wireless telegraphy only 
because it is unfamiliar. I don’t know what 
one might call it. Since it isn’t for com- 
mercial purposes it needs no name. There 
are only a few of them in the world—all 
secretly owned. It is an instrument attuned 
to detached ears which may be any distance 
away or in any position except under water. 
They must be in the ether of the air. The 
ear is itself a very simple thing—no larger 
than your two hands flat together. It is 
easily concealed, like a listening-in device. 
It can hear through walls. If you found it 
you would wonde: what kind of toy it was 
and kick it aside without another thought. 
A conversation above a whisper within 
fifty feet of that eax, wherever it is, will be 
reproduced by the instrument in the ebony 
box. Do you see what it means? You have 
only to employ four or five trained opera- 
tives to conceal ears in the right places, and 
then as for having access to knowledge of 
men’s intentions you might be Satan him- 
self. The power such information gives 
you to control events is unlimited.” 

“And you have been spying on us with 
that thing,” said Mygatt, not as an inter- 
rogation but in a low avenging tone meant 
to sound like a homicidal conclusion. Yet 
he was unable to conceal his interest and 
curiosity. 

Gault’s play upon the intruder’s emo- 
tions was now reaching the critical phase. 
Mygatt’s credulity from this point would 
have to be put upon heavily. If’it should 
snap or fail for one instant the game would 
be lost. There was no line of retreat. One 
way to disarm his suspicion was to give 
him the clew to a vision of power. 

‘‘T’ll show you in a minute,” said Gau't. 
“T will show you something to astonish 
you. But I want to illustrate the main 
point. The significant fact is that this 
instrument has been in my possession and 
not in yours. Its power has been used 
against your enterprise. You have been 
fighting it unawares. Think what you 
could have done with it on your side. If the 
things you believe about capital and capi- 
talism were true and you were able to prove 
them by this authentic means your revolu- 
tion would be unanimously supported by 
the people. Your greatest difficulty is that 
people in general do not believe what you 
allege without proof. Now how do you 
account for the fact that all the scientific 
forces, of which this is but one example, 
are always on the other side—to be used 
against you?” 

“The wealth you dishonestly wring from 
other men’s toil has enabled you to com- 
mand inventive genius for wicked pur- 
poses,’’ Mygatt answered. 

(Concluded on Page 49) 




























The above illustration pictures Curtis 
“Colossal” Olives Actual Sixe, 

The meat is tender, firm, delicious. 
These are the rarest olives, 
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for Smart Dinners 


WV: you want to give a dinner that 
will mark an occasion of prime im- 
portance—serve Curtis ‘““Colossal’”’ Ripened 
Olives as the relish. 


It may be an affair of state—an announce- 
ment dinner—or a wedding. You want every 
dish to be unusual. But most of all you want 
the first impression of that dinner to be right. 


We have appreciated that in the selection 
of these olives, for they are the largest and 
finest which are grown in all California. 
They represent the ultra select from the 
many millions of olives that pass over our 
grading tables. 


You'll not find Curtis ‘‘Colossal”’ Olives 


everywhere. They are too good ever to be 


common. 
Thus they set the style in olives. 





Curtis packs other olives for less formal 
dinners, luncheons, teas, etc. 


All are rare in quality—only sizes vary, 
such as Colossal, Mammoth, Jumbo, Extra 
Fancy, Fancy, Select, Medium, Standard and 
Small, each adapted for the particular need. 


You will find a picture on each of the nine 
Curtis packages designating the exact size in 
that particular container. The approximate 
number of olives is also printed on the label. 


This enables you to purchase just the right 
amount for the occasion and get the uniform 
size and style that you desire. 


Should you wish to know how Curtis has set the 
style in other foods as well for the coming season, 
through the preparation of special viands for all 
sorts of occasions, send your name and address with 
25c for “The Style Book of Foods” by Curtis. 
Address Dept. D. 


URTIA 


URTIS: 


QuaLiry 


G 






Back of label 
showing size and 
count of olives 
within—an exclu- 
siveCurtisfeature, 





Curtis specialties include Curtisola, the exquisite hors d’ceuvre; 
Hearts of Baby Artichokes; Garnishola, fire roasted pimientos mor- 
rones; Sandwichola; Tuna Supreme; Chicnic, kippered Bonita; Kip- 
pered Filets of Sardines and other rare foods of the finest type. 

One of the pleasures in serving foods like these is in knowing that 
they are according to the latest vogue. All dealers do not sell them. 
Ask merchants who cater to the most exacting trade. 


The Curtis Corporation 
Lone Bracu, 


New York Office,go WEST BROADWAY 


Canadian Distributors: MacLaren Imperial Cheese Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont.; 
Rose & La Flamme, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec; A. Magnano & Co., Limited, Vancouver, B. C.; 


The Curtis red ball 


¥ > a ith the green band 
Unusual Jhings to &at sibaraawe 


The Usual Foods in Homes That Know preme quality of Cal- 


ifornia’s rarest foods, 


Los Angeles 
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Watson & Truesdale, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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SELECTED FROM COMMERCIAL LONG-STAPLE COTTON PRONOUNCED BY EXPERTS pe FINEST IN THE WORLD 

















A search of the world’s mar- 
kets, as revealed in the table be- 
low, shows that no other kind 
of cotton equals SARIVAL’S 
strength, on a basis of com- 
mon diameter. It shows that 
only one has a smaller mean 
diameter and that this variety 
is unequal in other respects. 
It shows that SARIVAL aver- 
ages higher than other cotton 
in all the qualities essential for 
fine commercial cotton ma- 
terials, particularly for aircraft 
cloth and tire fabric.» 
SARIVAL is produced in Amer- 
ica exclusively for The Goodyear 


Tire & Rubber Company by 
its subsidiary signed below 
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| Southwest Cotton Company 
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An actual photograph taken on reclaimed desert land in the Salt 
River Valley in Arizona, showing a remarkable stand of long- 
staple cotton, from the top grade of which SARIVAL is selected 


Copyright 1920 by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 





(Concluded from Page 46) 

His words were violent, but he uttered 
them in an absent tone. The vision was 
taking effect; his eyes kept straying to the 
ebony box. 

“Not at all that,’ said Gault. ‘‘The 
money it represents is nominal. The 
treasury of any labor union could afford 
it. You spend more money in six months 
for stupid pamphlets than the inventor got 
out of that discovery. He is dead. The 
explanation is that you have not the pa- 
tience and forethought to find and capture 
what I call the scientific means. You em- 
ploy archaic weapons in a modern world 
and they break in your hands against in- 
visible forces. And because people see you 
do this over and over they instinctively 
distrust you to manage their complex in- 
dustrial affairs. Hence the record of your 
abortive attempts to bring off an industrial 
revolution.”’ 

After a full period Gault added: ‘“‘It is 
one of the treasures that will be trampled 
underfoot and lost. I have told you what 
it is and therefore you might try to save it, 
but if you had it in your possession it 
would be worthless. It is a dumb power 
in the hands of one who has not the secret 
of raising its voice.”’ 

“What were you going to show me?” 
Mygatt asked. 

“Yes,” said Gault. “About your red 
night. I have said it would come to noth- 
ing and I wish to prove it to you by the 
fact. I have that much vanity of predic- 
tion. Would you know what is happening 
this minute outside—anywhere? Would 
you have some authentic and private news 
of your enterprise? Would you like to 
hear what is transacting this instant at the 
desk of the chief of the secret service? 
How interesting—to see one’s own play 
while acting in it! Pull that ebony box 
over here under the light. It moves easily. 
You won’t have to open anything. It is 
seen through the glass.” 

Stirring for the first time, Gault sat for- 
ward on the edge of his chair and held out 
both hands toward the ebony case, moving 
his fingers impatiently with a bring-it-here 
gesture. 

Pretending not to have hesitated, as 
that would seem to betray a lack of cour- 
age, Mygatt moved over to the ebony case, 
nudged it with one knee, then’ got behind 
it and trundled it into the light at the end 
of the table, taking care not to lose sight 
of Gault and being careful at the end not to 
come too close. He took a position behind 
the case which enabled him to look through 
the glass and keep Gault in direct line of 
vision at the same time. And not once did 
he remove the right hand from the bulging 
coat pocket. 

What Mygatt saw through the glass was 
a wonderful and most complicated assembly 
of disks, spheres and cylinders, all revolving 
joyously in a vacuum like a miniature uni- 
verse. Gault was sure he had never seen 
anything like it before, for the simple reason 
that there had never been anything like it 
in the world and would never be again. 

Its history was sentimental. There was a 
boy with whom he had extravagantly ex- 
changed vows of everlasting brotherhood. 
Unlike most friendships of the kind, this 
one lasted and became Gault’s most pre- 
cious possession on earth. They set out 
upon life’s highway side by side. The 
friend was a mechanical genius of the 
highest promise, always thinking of in- 
ventions that should make them both rich, 
but at thirty he lost his reason. His delu- 
sion was that perpetual motion could be 
mechanically produced. There was noth- 
ing else the matter with him. The alienists 
whom Gault consulted said if his friend 
were humored in the mad idea he could 
live a long and happy life. Thereupon 
Gault provided him with a mechanical 
laboratory, kept him in funds and pre- 
tended to believe in what he was doing. 

Twenty-five years the inventor worked 
on his perpetual-motion machine, dining 
once a week with Gault through all that 
time, perfectly confident that in the end 
his discovery would repay everything. On 
the day he imparted the initial impulse to 
his machine he expired in a delirium of joy. 
Gault was with him when it happened. 
Three weeks ‘afterward he went to the 
laboratory and the machine was still run- 
ning. It was then he thought of having it 
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mounted in an ebony case. And it had 
never stopped, because once in three weeks 
he gave it a fresh impulse. 

‘*Well, where is its voice?”’ asked Mygatt. 

“T’ll show you,” said Gault. “But 
isn’t it fascinating? I can’t look at it with- 
out getting a bit excited. So now let’s 
hear what is going on. The master key to 
release its voice you'll find, please, in that 
little inlaid box down there at the end of 
the table. Be careful to hold it level.’ 

As he said this Gault screwed round in 
his chair and pointed out the object. 

The table was ten feet long and the box 
Gault desired was at the extreme other end. 
Mygatt, still very cautious, brought the 
box, carrying it by the top. 

“Press the silver button,” said Gault, 
‘and the lid will fly open. There! And 
the second reason, as I was going to say, 
for the failure—press it hard! The second 
reason for the failure of—maybe you are 
not pressing it straight in—your industrial 
revolution—no, no! Here!” 

The last word was spoken with intense 
exasperation at Mygatt’s awkwardness. 
He was nervous, and besides he was trying 
to open the box with one hand. 

Rising as he spoke, Gault reached for it. 
Mygatt released it and stepped back. 

“The second reason for the failure of 
your industrial revolution,” said Gault for 
the third time, ‘‘is a 

At that instant he touched a secret spring 
in the old Italian dueling pistol case, the 
lid popped open and he raised his hand 
with a silver-mounted weapon pointed 
blank at Mygatt’s chest. 

a that you practice killing,” Gault 
concluded in an unchanged voice. ‘‘It 
ruins your trade.”’ 

Fear held Mygatt’s body still, but the 
emotion that filled his face was that of rage. 

Gault held him steadily under the aim of 
the pistol and a look of withering contempt 
and spoke not another word. He stepped 
backward to the bell and rang once. When 
Cragin appeared he said: “Come up behind 
that man and take him round the middle. 
Be careful to hold his arms tight—low 
down. He has a revolver in his right coat 
pocket.” 

Cragin was a large and powerful Irish- 
man. Seizing Mygatt according to direc- 
tions, he looked round him at Gault, 
saying: ‘‘ How often have I told you, sir, to 
keep those pistols loaded?” 

“T’m ringing for the other servants,” 
said Gault. ‘‘Disarm him when they come 
and turn him over to the police.” 

Three servants, all men, were already 
there. Gault put down the empty weapon 
and walked steadily out. 

“T’ll be with you in an instant, sir,” 
Cragin called after him. 








Under big headlines the newspapers the 
next morning reported what was evidently 
a concerted attempt on the part of the reds 
to perform an orgy of assassination. For- 
tunately the plot had miscarried. Bomb 
outrages occurred in five cities simulta- 
neously. One public building was wrecked 
and several private residences were dam- 
aged, but there were so far as known only 
three fatalities—a night watchman, an un- 
known woman and a man believed by the 
gruesome traces to have been one of the 
bombers. Such was the harvest of red night. 

Also it was reported that a number of 
arrests had been made by the police and 
that one of the persons taken was Jacob 
Mygatt, the notorious anarchist, who only 
a few months before had finished a long 
sentence for shooting Anthony Gault. 

By a dramatic coincidence the afternoon 
papers of the same day had the news of the 
death of Anthony Gault. He had died 
very late in the night of heart failure. 

The Gault will was the following sensa- 
tion. It disposed of the largest private 
fortune that had been yet revealed by 
death—and all of it, save for a number of 
unimportant personal bequests, was left to 
public uses. He had no direct heirs. The 
largest single item was $500,000,000 for the 
endowment of chemical and physical re- 
search on a scale never before imagined, 
with only this one condition—namely, that 
er be inscribed above the portal these 
words: 


‘‘Science is the true revolutionist. 
The laboratory is a citadel of liberty.’’ 
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Can You Drive the Ford 
with Your Hands at 10:20? 


Hands on the wheel in the position 
of 10:20—this is the grip most ex- 
perienced motorists prefer. Ease, 
with security and maximum leverage, 
are combined in it. 


Now try it on your Ford. In 
spite of yourself, you'll find the joggle 
of the wheel shifting your hands to 
9:15. 

There’s the source of arm strain in 
driving—the thing that tires your 
wrists and shoulders when you drive. 


Every irregularity in the road, 
every stone rolled over by the front 
wheels; every jounce and jolt, every 
vibration, is transmitted up the 
steering post—you have to drive in 
the unnatural position of 9:15 to 
keep your car in the road. This the 
Balcrank Stabilizer corrects. 


The Balcrank Stabilizer takes up 


the wobble and holds the front 
wheels in their course. It intercepts 
the backlash before it reaches your 
steering wheel, enabling you to handle 
your car with the same ease and 
smoothness that attends the driving 
of heavier, more costly machines. 
The vibrations that weary your arms 
are made impossible. 


Most of all, it makes your car im- 
mensely safer to ride in—a new 
steadiness is given the front wheels — 
tricky swerving is prevented —your 
machine straightens out of its own 
accord after you've rounded a corner. 


The cost of a Balcrank Stabilizer 
is only $6.75—and you regain your 
investment in a few weeks in added 
safety, and in tires saved. See your 
nearest accessory dealer today, or if 
you prefer, write direct to us. 


The Cincinnati Ball Crank Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The 
Balcrank 
Stabilizer 
is a mechanically sim- 
ple unit impossible to 
get off center. Made 
of finest Bessemer steel 
stock, 5 


It attaches to the front axle and tie rod, 
strengthening the entire steering mech- 
anism. Can be fitted to car with monkey 
wrench, in ten minutes, No holesto bore, 
or machine work to do. 
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STABILIZER 


FOR FORDS AND OTHER LIGHT CARS 
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The portable electric 
cord that wears 


URACORD is strong where other cords are weak — 
on the outside. It has a covering of thick, heavy, 
long fibre cotton, woven like fire hose, not braided. 


It is the standard for portable electric tools and ex- 
tension lamps in many of the largest plants in America. 
Before ordering Duracord, a number of these firms con- 
ducted exhaustive tests as to Duracord’s ability to 
withstand the roughest kind of treatment. The results 
in every case proved that Duracord will outwear ordi- 
nary cords many times. 


Duracord can be furnished in all sizes of portable 
electric cord and also in the larger sizes of single 
and duplex cable. Ask your electrical jobber about 
Duracord or let us send you samples of Duracord and 
ordinary cord for you to test and compare yourself. 


TUBULAR WOVEN FABRIC CO. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Makers of Duraduct 
Flexible Non-Metallic Conduit 
and tubular woven fabrics of all kinds 


















This is Duracord, 
Thick, heavy strands, 
woven like a piece of 
fire hose not braided. 
i Picture shows outside 

covering only with im- 
pregnating compound 
removed, 








Here is the ordinary 
braided cable cover- 
ing. Note the openand 
porous construction, 
easily cut, stretched 
or unraveled. Com- 
pare it with the illus- 
tration of Duracord. 
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By ROBERT QUILLEN 


‘Gare was divided against itself. 
The division began in an earlier genera- 
tion, when men settled their differences 
without regard for law, and shed blood to 
carry an argument. In that ancient day 
the town possessed but one meat market 
and this was owned by avery giant of aman 
named Adams—a hard man, dour, silent, 
with a bull neck and the disposition of a 
rattlesnake. Adams bought beef cattle 
and hogs from the farmers in the neighbor- 
hood and retailed the meat to people in 
town. It was a profitable business and he 
was considered a prominent citizen. 

Hiram Jenkins lived in a house on the 
outer rim of the village and tended a few 
acres of land that extended beyond the cor- 
porate limits. Here he pastured a cow and 
kept a few shotes. He owned several large 
farms in the country round about, but had 
rented them and retired to take his ease. 

One day in the early summer one of Jen- 
kins’ shotes coveted a turnip that had been 
tossed to the cow. The cow held orthodox 
views concerning property rights and tossed 
the shote on her horns.. Jenkins heard the 
shote’s squeal and reached the lot in time 
to split its throat—an act of mercy, no 
doubt, but prompted by the desire to make 
pork of what was near to being carrion. 

Had the thing happened in the fall of the 
year Jenkins would have salted down the 
meat for his own use, but the weather was 
warm and the village meat market offered 
the only hope of salvage. To the market he 
went, the shote, disemboweled and freshly 
scalded, sprawling in a wheelbarrow. 

Adams was suspicious. Here was a shote 
too lean for butchering, killed out of season 
by a man who had no assurance that he 
would be able to dispose of the meat. He 
asked questions. The answers were not 
to his liking and in the end he hotly affirmed 
the thing he had at first suspected, that 
the shote had come to its end by natural 
means and that Jenkins was peddling car- 
rion to avoid the loss of a few dollars. 
Blows followed, and as a sequel both men 
appeared before a village purveyor of jus- 
tice and were fined to pay for their sins. 

The shote was buried in the garden, 
where his carcass could enrich the soil for 
the growing of other turnips, but the feud 
he brought into being lived on to embitter 
the life of a community. 

There were men who held that contact 
with horns, with or without subsequent 
throat splitting, did not unfit pork for use 
as food; and others who maintained as 
stubbornly that ashote was unfit for human 
consumption except it died on its feet in an 
orthodox way with a pistol ball in its brain. 
The village divided for the sake of argu- 
ment and became an Adams faction and a 
Jenkins faction. The poison got into the 
churches and the school and was carried to 
the polls at the annual election of village 
officials. 

Adams and Jenkins went to their graves 
and a second generation followed them. 
The third generation did not know the 
story of the shote. It knew only that the 
village was divided into factions and that 
the existence of factions impeded progress 
and made life unpleasant. Men of one fac- 
tion attended the church supported by men 
of another, and even went the length of 
buying goods from a member of the other 
faction, but in matters political quarter 
was neither asked nor given and a village 
election uncovered whatever of evil there 
was in men’s natures and became an orgy 
of bitter personalities. 

There was one man in Oakvale who took 
no part in factional fights. He was neutral 
because he saw no reason for the existence 
of factions, and saw in their existence a 
reason for the town’s lack of growth and 
prosperity. 

Herbert Strong was the work of his own 
hands. Left an orphan he had worked his 
way through high school and college, 
learned the hardware business by clerking 
in a city store during vacation periods, and 
returned to his native town to establish 
with borrowed capital a hardware business 
of his own. 

He was successful because he knew his 
trade. His store was open and his floor 
swept before the village was awake; his 
windows were the last on Main Street to 
darken. His stock was small, but compre- 
hensive, and the thing he did not have on 


his shelves he would get in the next express, 
He served, but he was not servile. Men re- 
spected him because he respected himself 
and did his job well; and forgot to wonder 
why he did not side with one faction or the 
other. 

Herbert Strong did not have a monopoly 
of the hardware business. There was in 
Oakvale a codperative store, incorporated 
under the laws of the state, and the shares 
of stock were almost equally divided be- 
tween the members of the opposing fac- 
tions. The store served the purpose for 
which it was established. Those who held 
stock bought their clothing, hardware, 
groceries and drugs at cost, and the store 
was patronized by hundreds who had no 
interest in its affairs. Yet it was not a suc- 
cessful business, for it was a prey to polities. 

When the Jenkins faction could find a 
way to win the hearts of the minority 
stockholders who were the balance of power 
a Jenkins man was elected manager of 
the store and he in turn selected Jenkins 
adherents to serve behind the counters. 
Salaries were high, for money paid to 
Jenkins salesmen would be kept from the 
pockets of Adams stockholders. 

When members of the Adams faction 
stole away the hearts of the fence riders an 
Adams man was put in charge of the store 
and Jenkins clerks were ousted despite their 
experience and ability, if any. Making a 
success of the business was a matter little 
considered. The important thing was to 
get control for the sake of the salaries. 

One year when the Adams faction had 
control of the store a stockholder glanced 
casually over the books and began to make 
notes concerning the store’s indebtedness, 
As he added the column of figures set down 
in his notebook a beam of intelligence pene- 
trated the veil of factional prejudice that 
darkened his wits and he began to have 
symptoms of an idea. 

The idea matured and as tribute to its 
worth there gathered in the town hall the 
next day every man and every woman who. 
held stock in the coéperative store. There 
was a coolness in the air unrelated to the 
season of the year, and each person present 
had come resolved to shelve personalities 
while considering profits. 

He who brought forth the idea served as 
chairman. 

Said he: ‘‘We are stockholders in a cor- 
poration. The business of the corporation 
is to serve us as cheaply as possible and 
profit us as much as possible. We have 
been using the store as a political plaything. 
We've had a lot of fun out of it, perhaps; 
but the business has gone to thunder. We 
are served at cost, but waste and bad man- 
agement put the cost higher year by year. 
Now we are in debt up to our eyebrows, and 
if we don’t use a little common sense the 
whole thing will go to smash. 

“Personally I am fed up on two-by-four 
politics. It has occurred to me that the 
word ‘politics’ would serve as a first-class 
synonym for ‘foolishness.’ I believe I could 
get along with a little less politics and a 
little larger balance in the bank. Shelving 
politics may work a hardship on the boys 
who have been loafing round the store all 
these years, growing fat at our expense, but 
they can learn to plow for a living if they 
can’t learn to sell goods. 

“One year we had a store manager who 
had previously failed to make a decent liy- 
ing as a dentist, and the next year we had 
one who didn’t know the difference between 
calico and satin. We have been a bunch of 
suckers, but I’m through. I’ve sworn off. 
I shall not bite again until death do us 
part, gentle Annie. 

“There’s a man in this town who knows 
the retail game. We have all watched his 
rise and we know that he has sense. He isa 
business man and a hustler. He doesn’t be- 
long to either faction. He’s square and 
clean, and if we can persuade him to quit 
his private affairs and take over the job of 
running this corporation there will be some 
chance of saving the pieces. The chair is 
willing to entertain a motion that Herbert 
Strong be invited to pull us out of a hole.” 

Thus Herbert Strong became the big 
man of Oakvale, and none regret the pass- 
ing of the old system save those who once 
held soft jobs because of their adherence to 
a cause that was dead, and now must sweat 
to get their victuals, 
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Thirty-One Denominations are going Together 


UT of the war the Christian 

Churches emerged with a new 
sense of the urgency of their Master’s 
command. 


‘“‘We must go forward,’’ they said. 
Andeach denomination planned its own 
‘Forward Moyement” to deepen the 
spiritual life of its members and equip 
itself with money and power. 


Then came the greater thought: “It 
is not enough for us to go forward. We 
must be sure that there is no waste of ef- 
fort; that every man and dollar do their 
utmost in service. 


‘We must go forward together.” 


Sothe Interchurch World Movement 
was formed, a clearing house through 
which thirty-one great denominations— 
without sacrificing their identity in any 


way—can cooperate in the service of 


Jesus Christ. 


A Survey TuHat Every Business 
Man Must ApMIRE 


OR more than a year trained ex- 

perts have been at work making a 
scientific survey of the whole world, and 
of America county by county. 


Thechurches, for the first time in their 
history, have the full facts. 


They know where America is over- 
churched and where underchurched. 


They know exactly how they can co- 
operate in the foreign mission fields to 
produce the largest results in interna- 
tional education, international health 
and international good-will. 


No business man can study those sur- 
veys without the conviction that here is a 
Movement with its feet planted on the 


solid ground of fact, and a vision broad 
enough to survey the Church’s whole task. 


Eacu Memser Now Gives Less 
Tuan 3c A Day 


N the basis of this survey the coop- 
erating denominations will unite 
in a simultaneous financial campaign in 


the week of April 25—May 2. 


The amounts asked for are large in the 
aggregate; they are small when divided 
among the church members of the nation. 


The average contribution per member 
for all church purposes is less than 3 
cents a day. Nothing for the richest 
nation in the world to be proud of, is it? 
The program of the Movement calls not 
for large gifts from few, but for larger 
thinking and giving on the part of all. 


When your church calls upon you, 
give—and give from your heart as well 
as from your pocketbook. 


O%INTERCHURCH World Movement 





of North America 


45 West 181TH Street, New York 
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Time ae out old illusions- 
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comes into its own 


Gradually our old “bugaboos” pass 
away. Who of this day can realize 
that the Telephone was first received 
with jibes and jeers? It was called 
a “plaything’’. 


Even coffee,—this rarest of Nature’s 
gifts,-is sometimes assailed by people 
of super-sensitive nerves and over- 
wrought digestions. 


Our food fancies are many and 
curious. Red meat is too rich for 
the blood of some. ‘Tomatoes con- 
tain too much acid. Milk is said to 
produce biliousness in adults,—but 
it is fine for children! 


If we accept the general condem- 
nation of foods because of individual 


prejudices or disabilities, there may 
come a time when we shall have 
nothing to eat! What then? 


The real truth is—the use of coffee 
brings the greatest good to the 
greatest number. Coffee makes nor- 
mal people more normal. Coffee 
makes healthy people more healthy. 


Brazil is noted for its large coffee 
production. Its people are inveterate 
coffee drinkers,—yet uniformly robust 
and healthy. 


Coffee is now, and ever will be, the 
world’s popular ‘beverage. Drink 
good, pure, clean, wholesome coffee. 
Get the goodness of the genuine 
taste. There is no substitute. 


SIGNIFICANT — The London Lancet—that eminent medical 


authority— states: 


“The effect of coffee upon the vital 


centres after a meal makes it valuable as an aid to digestion.”’ 


Copyright 1920 by the Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee of the United States 
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WHO'S WiO-AND Y 


(Continued from Page 40) 


A Biography Written Backward 


provided he catches one fish. Humidity 
stimulates him. When a fog rolls in from 
the Atlantic he dans a light linen shirt, a 
pair of Palm Beach trousers and smokes a 
box of Connecticut-wrapped cigars in si- 
lence and contentment. All climates look 
alike to him. 

He can’t pass a ship-chandler’s junk shop 
without buying some relic of the sea. 

He has a passion for conversation with 
farmers, old settlers and the grizzled gentry 
generally. 

He prefers to pick his friends rather than 
to have them pick him. Moreover, he has 
the power to isolate himself even in a crowd. 

When autumn falls he takes a ten-gauge 
shotgun, a 30—30 rifle and goes on the trail 
of the woodcock, the moose and the black- 
tailed deer. He is perfectly satisfied to re- 
turn from the trip with a large black and 
blue spot on his right shoulder. 

He spent six years of his life on a Boston 
newspaper. 

His father’s father was one of the Welsh 
settlers in Southern Ohio in the log-cabin 
days. His father is a newspaper editor, and 
has been American consul in Cardiff, Wales. 
His mother is a niece of General Longstreet. 

His wife is the daughter of an English- 
woman and a New England sea captain of 
the China trade. She is his inspiration for 
his stories of the sea. They have two boys 
in the skinned-knees and no-hat period. 

The very fine thing about this man is the 
expression that comes into his face when 
he looks at his wife or speaks of his mother. 

In Macon, Mississippi, March 7, 1889, 
born, was BEN AMES WILLIAMS. 


Hal G. Evarts 


intended for the neat and legible setting 
down of illustrative examples in all lines of 
study, the same to be used as models 
throughout the school term and to be graded 
at the end of it. I had all the inclinations of 
an amateur naturalist and each page in the 
new book was promptly headed with the 
name of some bird, the migratory and nest- 
ing habits and all other bits of information 
pertaining to each one being faithfully re- 
corded. All was well till grading time. The 
one bright spot in the harsh days that fol- 
lowed was the fact that the precious book 
was sent to my family as evidence of un- 
precedented backsliding from the studious 
paths of grace, and so, through devious 
channels, came once more into my keeping. 
The pages were filled during the following 
four years. 

The last entry had to do with an amaz- 
ingly heavy flight of mallards that winged 
down from the North in a certain fall. My 
family traveled in far countries and I went 
A. W. O. L. to investigate the ducks, 
scrawled one last sentence and closed the 
book with no thought that it would be fif- 
teen years before I looked onit again. When 
a boat is heavily laden with a tent, bed roll, 
grub box and two dozen steel traps it is 
much more satisfactory to travel with the 
current than against it, and my course lay 
downstream. 

After four years I rejoined the family 
circle and led a rational business life for 
three-quarters of a decade before having an- 
other lapse and starting a fur farm in a 
mountain valley near the Yellowstone Park. 
Red, cross and silver foxes, skunks and 
mink were installed in a series of wooden, 
wire and concrete pens of varying sizes, the 
whole of it covering a number of acres. This 
was in the heart of the game country and 
there was ample opportunity for observing 
wild animals as well as those in my pens. 

A box of my youthful treasures was sent 
to my three-year-old son. A few hours after 
its arrival I noted scraps of paper scattered 
widely downwind, and investigation proved 
them to be the last tattered fragments of 
the old book. One of the few pages remain- 
ing intact held that final entry concerning 
the mallard flight that had played so large 
a part in the termination of my school ca- 
reer. Except for six months on a Kansas 
newspaper [ had done no writing since, and 
perhaps it was the recollection of all that 
the old book had meant to me that led me 
to write another. 

The following winter was exceptionally 
long and bitter and I sent my family out to 
spend the worst four months in a milder 
clime. There was unlimited time for writ- 
ing and the new work was started where the 


old left off, undertaken at first merely as a 
means to while away long evenings, but 
carried on later through a sense of pique 
roused by the mediocrity of the initial ef- 
forts and a determination to improve on 
them for my own satisfaction. The ab- 
sorbing interest that the old book had held 
for me was revived through persistence till 
it came to center in the new; and THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post lived up to its 
policy of holding out a helping hand to the 
unknown author. 


Harold MacGrath 


Of course all this time my mother knew 
that eventually I was going to put it all 
over C. Dickens. My father was tolerantly 
cynical until I laid my first book on his 
knees. Then he ran out into the yard and 
called in the neighbors. That kind of a 
thrill comes only once. I was twenty-nine 
then. 

The ancient tale of toting a manuscript 
from pillar to post is hearsay to me. I check 
up this good fortune against my newspaper 
experience. By the time I found out that I 
could spin readable yarns I possessed a 
fair idea how to attack the job. I had the 
newspaper man’s directness of approach. 

My first story was accepted one week 
after it went into the mail bag. I was dis- 
covered by David Grayson, better known 
to his friends as Ray Stannard Baker. He 
was then literary adviser of the S. S. 
McClure newspaper syndicate. I often 
wonder if I have disappointed that kindly, 
considerate man. 

The Doubleday, McClure Co. published 
the book. I had a good deal of capital in- 
door sport figuring on the backs of envel- 
opes what my first royalty check would be. 
My letter of resignation from the Syracuse 
Herald staff was about to be delivered 
when I received that check. It was for 
seven dollars and ninety-seven cents. 
Rumor in the home town still insists that 
I took a champagne bath in the proceeds 
of my first royalty check. Truth is, I didn’t 
even get my feet wet. 

Financial success came with The Man 
on the Box. I became a best seller when 
popular novels ran into the hundred thou- 
sands. I saw Henry E. Dixey cavort 
through three acts based upon that story. I 
saw my name on billboards, elevated sta- 
tions, in surface cars, on ash cans, building 
material, vans, in windows—all over New 
York. I had arrived. But there’s a lot to 
that word that I was blissfully unaware of 
then. Still I have created some big holes in 
the spruce forests—pulp for paper to man- 
ufacture my books. How simple it was in 
those happy times! You put a rapier into 
the hands of an engaging swashbuckler, 
who pinked a few rogues in midriff, and 
shortly your publishers would bring the 
pusheart to your front door with a hundred 
thousand dollars in it. Some day when I 
think of it I’m going to look up that word 
midriff. Hanged if I know what it is! 

After The Man on the Box the going was 
easy. Maybe it was too easy. I don’t know. 
Anyhow, I have few regrets. I had a lot of 
fun writing those tales. It kept me young, 
if you want the truth. 

I work hard and I play hard. I write a 
yarn over at least four times and then I am 
never satisfied, whieh may bea hopeful sign. 

No use trying to dodge it, I’m frankly a 
romancer. I’m always writing about people 
and things as I’d like them to be. And yet 
I never wrote a tale the basis of which was 
not actual fact—some bizarre, whimsical 
fact. The unusual appeals to me strongly, 
perhaps because at heart I’m an adventurer. 
Thus my business primarily is to lead the 
heroine through more or less exciting epi- 
sodes to the altar. If afterward she throws 
the dishes at hubby’s head that is no affair 
of mine. By that time I’m off for Singapore 
or some other interesting place. Sherbets 
and amber-mouthed hookahs and Shah 
Abbas rugs and Scheherazade peering dis- 
creetly through the latticed window of the 
haremlik! 

I am intensely fond of good music— 
Beethoven, Chopin, Grieg, Rubinstein, et 
al. Synecopated jazz causes me to howl 
along with my dog. There is a Carlo Dolci 
in the Pitti Galleria in Florence that I’d 
rather own than all the Rubens in the 
Louvre. My favorite book is The Life of 
Benvenuto Cellini. My favorite story is 
The Three Musketeers. I love old furni- 
ture, rugs, tapestries; my home is full of 
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“No Wicks to Trim—No Chimney to 
Wash—NoSmoke,NoSoot, NoOdor— 


“And no daily fussing with greasy dripping oil to keep this 
lamp going. You see, this lamp is a Coleman Quick-Lite. 


“It makes and burns its own gas from common motor gasoline— 
one of the cleanest of all lighting fuels. 


“You can use your Quick-Lite two or three hours every night 
for a whole week on one filling. 


*‘Just think what it means to you in time and labor saved and 
trouble avoided to have one of these handy lamps in your home. 


Quick-Lite 


**The Sunshine of the Night”’ 


Because the light of the Quick- 
Lite is natural—a soft, even, 
restful light—no glare or flicker 
about it; just the 
light for an eve- 
ning’s reading or 
sewing, or for 
just ‘visiting.’ 


























“You can see for yourself what a 
wonderful light it gives — 300 
candle power of pure white bril- 
liance—steady and strong. That’s 
a lot of light—brighter than 20 
old style oil lamps. It doesn’t 
hurt or strain your eyes any. 


“As a merchant, I have my choice 
of practically all kinds of lamps, but 






“Lights I have never used, never seen, never 
ith sold as fine a home lamp as the Coleman 
wit Quick-Lite. It’s safe. Can’t spill fuel or 
Matches” explode even if tipped over. The cost 


to use it is only a trifle more 
than acent anight. Use it 
one evening and you'll 
appreciate what a 
pleasure and com- 
fort the Quick-Lite 
will be in your 

home.”’ 


15,000 merchants 
sell Coleman 
Quick-Lite Lamps, 
Lanternsand Light- 
ing Plants. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, write us. 


The @leman lamp G 






















Style CQ-329 
U.S. Price, $9.50 
Canada, $13.50 
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durable brass, Atlanta Chicago 


heavily nick- 
eled and highly 
polished. Uni- 
versal Shade 
Holder fits 
many different 
styles of shades. 
“ational B, 

ha ER 


Write nearest Fac- 
tory Branch for Free 
Booklet about better 
light and showing 
Quick LiteLamps 

and Lanterns. 
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Why Stropping Improves 


Safety Razor Blades 


A safety razor blade is made of highly tempered 
steel of just as high quality as the finest old style 
razor blade. 


The cutting edge, which is very thin, is composed 
of infinitesimal teeth invisible to the eye. When 
perfectly aligned, these little teeth form a smooth, 
keen cutting edge. If they would stay in align- 
ment, stropping would be unnecessary. As it is, 
contact with the beard forces them out of align- 
ment. Even changes in temperature cause ex- 
pansion or contraction which differently affect 
these teeth. That is why new blades are im- 
proved by stropping. 


If you will strop your double edge blades with a 

Twinplex Stropper, you will notice a wonderful 

difference in the quality of the shave you get. 

The best way is to start with a new blade. Strop 

it before the first shave, and both before and 

yi each succeeding shave—just as a barber 
oes. 


One blade, if stropped regularly, will give you 
delightfully smooth shaves almost indefinitely. 


Twinplex operates with the accuracy of a watch. 
It strops both edges at once, turns the blade over 
and strops the other side—the correct principle 
of stropping. 


Twinplex is sold on 30 days’ trial and a 10 year 
service guarantee. Price—$5.00 in satin lined, 
nickel, or leather case. Sold also in variety of 
cases holding Stropper and razor; also Stropper, 
razor, brush and soap. 


Nearly a million men have found shaving comfort 
with Twinplex. Write for free booklet. 


Twinplex Sales Company 
1651 Locust St., St. Louis 
239 Fulton St., New York — 591 Catherine St., Montreal 
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| them. And every chair and rug and tapes- 


try has a little story of adventure which 
only my wife and I know. I love the open 
if there is plenty of water about. Not even 
the spice gardens at Kandy, Ceylon, are as 
sweet to me as a land blow over the clover 
fields of the Great Lakes country. 

When I’m not gallivanting round the 
queer places of the world I spend the sum- 
mer at Cape Vincent, New York, at the 
source of the noble St. Lawrence River. 
And there my guide—Capt. Jim Stanley, a 
retired deep-sea sailor and a rare natu- 
ralist—and I swap stories about the strange 
water fronts we two have seen. And some- 
times when the pesky sou’west isn’t blow- 
ing too hard I catch a bass. 

I have seen strange places—Europe, 
Africa, Asia! I have felt the bite of a ty- 
phoon, the swinging monotony of endless 
calms. Lordy but I love the sea! I have 
felt my hair rise up on end at the sound of 
the desert tomtoms in the night. From 
night prowling in old Florence to the burn- 
ing ghats of Benares; from the dance halls 
of the Smyrna water front to the gardens of 
the mikado. Some of you who read this 
may recall the little green parrakeet I de- 
scribed in a story in THE SATURDAY EVE- 
NING Post last winter. That bird was 
mine. I picked him up in the dust of Jaipur 
and carried him 13,000 miles, across India, 
up and down Burma and Malacca, across 
China and Japan—home. I’m a restless 
individual. I went round the world once 
on the flip of a coin. And just as soon as 
these troublous times subside I’m going 
round again. I’ve just got to get back to 
Udaipur to watch—from the rim of the 
fighting pit, you may be sure—the wild pig 
come down at eventide for the maharaja’s 
corn, with the big boars squealing and 
fighting in rivalry and the wild peacock 
screaming and fluttering on the milling 
backs! 

I have had in my two palms fabulous 
pink pearls, emeralds, pigeon-blood rubies 
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and sapphires. I have always been more or 
less mad about precious stones—not to 
wear, but to feast my eyes upon, to touch 
and to play with. When I was in Delhi I 
fairly lived in the Chandni Chowk, which 
is or was the Maiden Lane of all India. 

Emeralds! A very little thing starts a 
story sometimes. There was that window 
in Settepassi’s shop on the Ponte Vecchio 
in Florence in the spring of 1914. A dia- 
mond necklace. I didn’t care about the 
diamonds—but the pendant! It was an 
emerald about the size of a half dollar and 
about half an inch thick; polished of course. 
Day after day on returning from the Pitti 
Galleria I would stop and flatten my nose 
against that window. From that beautiful 
green stone eventually came The Drums 
of Jeopardy. 

I have had some of my boyhood dreams 
come true; I have ridden elephants through 
jungles. I have seen prowling tigers on the 
station platforms in the night—from the 
safety of my car window! Once my wife 
wanted to bring home a baby elephant that 


’ was for sale at Prome in Burma. But I 


argued her out of it, with hay at twenty- 
two dollars the ton. I have found cobras 
on the cement floor of my shower bath in 
Mandalay. Not being a duly accredited 
amateur, I can’t claim the standing high 
jump. I have been robbed by guides and 
monkeys and ringed-neck crows and hotel 
keepers. I have been stranded in Egypt 
and Japan. But oh, I have seen things! 

Small wonder then with all these won- 
derful panoramas to draw upon before the 
wood fire that I should sometimes dip my 
quill into rainbows instead of sober ink. 

And now alas! I come to it; the ines- 
capable. I am forty-eight, having been 
born in Syracuse, New York, in 1871, ona 
September morn. [I still live in Syracuse, 
which speaks well for my courage. And I 
conclude in paraphrase that an author is 
not without profit save in his own home 
town. 
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an unfortunate effect on American business, 
American business men can buy whatever 
they want in Paris, and they are buying in 
large quantities. But for a French business 
man to buy in America when he has to pay 
ten francs for an American dollar with 
which to do his buying is almost as agoniz- 
ing as it would be to jab a knife into him 
and twist it round a couple of times. So 
he isn’t doing it. The result, argue the 
French, is inevitable. French business men 
will buy from America only those things 
which they absolutely must have. Other 
things they will buy from Germany and 
Czechoslovakia and Poland and Austria, 
where the currency is even more depreciated 
than the French currency. Eventually 
America will wake up to find herself, as 
bankers say, holding the sack, and in the 
sack there will be no foreign trade or any- 
thing else. 

The argument is thoroughly sound, and 
the only answer to it is for American 
financiers and business men to see that 
France gets enough credits so that she can 
supply herself with sufficient raw materials 
to produce a maximum of goods for export. 
As soon as she is exporting to America as 
much as she is importing that mysterious 
thing known as the balance of trade will be 
stabilized, as the business men like to re- 
mark in their piquant jargon—or do they 
say that it is equalized? Maybe they say 
that the balance of trade will be balanced— 
or adjusted. At any rate there will be as 
much going out as there is coming in, and 
consequently the demand for French money 
and for American money with which to pay 
for the goods will be equal, and therefore 
neither one will be worth more than the 
other. The French france will be as valuable 
as it was in the glad free days before the 
war, and trade relations between France 
and America will be all that could be 
desired. 

As in most of the civilized countries of 
the world, the laboring classes in France 
are about as well off as anybody. Parisian 
laborers are making. very large sums of 
money in many cases. It is not unusual 
for a taxicab driver to make from 100 to 
120 franes a day. Knife grinders, who are 
organized in a syndicate, or superunion, and 
who have certain streets allotted to them, 
drag down from sixty to eighty francs a 
day. The average laborer is paid from 150 
to 200-francs-a»week?**+ -.o-3...... a * 


The more refined clerk and white-collar 
man, however, arenotsofortunate. Asales- 
man in a department store will only get 
fifty francs a week, plus one per cent on his 
sales; and salesgirls receive thirty-seven 
franes fifty centimes a week, plus one per 
cent on their sales. A stenographer earns 
seventy-five francs a week, and if she 
knows one foreign language she will be paid 
125 frances a week. Bookkeepers average 
120 francs a week and cashiers average 150 
francs a week. Generally speaking, the 
earnings of the middle class have a little 
more than doubled, while the laborers’ 
wages have tripled, quadrupled and quin- 
tupled. 

Prices in many cases have outstripped 
the leaps which laborers’ wages have taken. 
Back in 1914 a dozen eggs could be bought 
for a little more than one france. Last 
winter they were nearly ten. Butter in 
1914 stood at one and a half franes a pound, 
and last winter it went to eight francs. A 
liter of wine used to cost half a franc; last 
winter it cost two. Beer‘used to cost thirty 
centimes a liter; last year it cost a france a 
liter. A chicken cost five francs before the 
war and is now flapping along at twenty- 
five frances. Men’s clothes have tripled in 
price, as have women’s garments. 

The standard of living has risen, however, 
and France’s reputation for thrift is being 
severely jolted by her workmen. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, the French laborer has usually 
been about as thrifty as a Russian sailor 
who has just had seven drinks of Japanese- 
Scotch whisky in the American bar on the 
Nagasaki water front. That is what the 
economists would call the negation of thrift. 

The two curses of the French workman 
have always been alcohol and improvidence. 
He is not an habitual souse, but he takes 
a small snifter every hour or so, and some- 
times there comes a day when he beats his 
wife fiercely, attacks the furniture with an 
ax and has to be led away to a psychopathic 
ward. As for his thriftlessness, that is 
usually ingrained in him from the genera- 
tions of workmen from whom he is de- 
scended. He has the idea that since he was 
born a workman he must remain one; that 
it is as useless for him to save as it would be 
for him to try to play a piano. Frequently 
the laborer has been a peasant who broke 
away from his village because he wanted to 
get to the intoxicating whirl of city life; so 

“(Continued on Page 57) ~~ + * 
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The A.B. C. of Lhrift 


What is thrift? Thrift is the buying of the greatest values for the 
least money. It is something far more than the avoidance of 
extravagance. Kresge thrift principles consist of cutting to a mini- 
mum the three costs determining the price of merchandise—the 
production—the cost of handling—and the cost of selling to you. 


a 


The Kresge Company buys in immense quantities. 
* Quantity production means a lower price per unit. You 
*% share this advantage. That is thrift. 





The Kresge system of handling merchandise does away 
with waste. There is no lost energy, no lost time and 
unnecessary labor. You do not pay the extra amount 
usually added to take care of wastage. Again, thrift 
governs your purchases. 


nt The Kresge method of selling also reduces the price 
2 of merchandise. There is no waiting for sales slips 
and no ‘‘charge’’ accounts. 





The Kresge Stores are built on these thrift principles. They buy— operate —and 
sell on a thrift basis. The profit on each article is extremely small. Success is 
possible only thru millions of sales. 


In these stores, in the principal cities of the country, you will find the same 
assortment of good merchandise, such as you use and need every day. A few 
departments are Candy, Toilet Articles, Ribbons, Hosiery, Dry Goods, Notions, 
Hardware and Kitchenware. 


The values which are offered are only possible because the Kresge system has 
made them so. The Kresge Stores offer you a splendid opportunity for the 
practice of thrift. 


Stores 
S. Ss oe 25% 50%- $100 
Red Front Green Front 
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N the used car markets of the nation 
you will find the proof or disproof of 
automobile quality. 


There, intrinsic worth and hidden weakness 
are revealed side by side —and valued in 
terms of dollars and cents. 





Investigate the Paige on this basis and you 
will find that our product enjoys a rating 
that is unexcelled in the industry. 


New or old, a Paige is ALWAYS a pre- 
ferred investment and worthy of the confi- 
dence that is so universally reposed in it. 


There are eight Paige models with open and 
enclosed bodies. Each is a distinctive crea- 
tion and, in its field, “The Most Beautiful 
Car in America.” 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 


Manufacturers of Motor Cars and Motor Trucks 
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when he gets within speaking distance of 
the intoxicating whirl he jumps in with 
both feet and participates in the whirling 
with great vigor and élan. 

A young Frenchman of my acquaintance 
asked me if I wanted to see something 
rather snappy in the line of amusements. 
I said that if it was really there with the 
old punch and would give me a thrill he 
could lead on. He replied that the Parisian 
workmen were crazy about it and that it 
was packed to the doors every night. It 
sounded all right, so we started off for an 
evening of riotous enjoyment. He led me 
up to Montmartre, and after casting round 
for about ten minutes he located this place 
that.the Parisian workmen were crazy 
about. It had a soiled and stodgy entrance 
with a couple of ghostly green lights burn- 
ing outside, and there were large numbers 
of workmen gladly parting with five francs 
apiece in order to enter. We joined them. 

The interior of the amusement palace 
was walled with canvas painted to repre- 
sent the inside of a burial vault. Coffins 
were ranged up and down the room, and 
on each side of each coffin was a wooden 
bench. When the benches were filled with 
a gay throng of some two hundred amuse- 
ment seekers two men dressed as under- 
taker’s assistants came round and stuck 
lighted wax tapers into holes in the coffins. 
Another undertaker’s assistant pointed out 
various objets d’art on the walls—objects 
such as imitation skulls and shin bones— 
and assured everybody in a sepulchral voice 
that it was an awful place. Still another 
undertaker came round with thimble-sized 
glasses of beer and demanded a franc in 
payment for each one, while a head under- 
taker delivered a lecture stating that every- 
one who drank the beer would die instantly. 
It was terribly thrilling and exciting. 

After remaining in this tomb for ten 
minutes the occupants were requested to 
pass without crowding into a second tomb, 
where a lady would be kind enough to die 
for them. So we rose and passed blithely 
into the second tomb. Here a woman was 
placed in a coffin and by an artful arrange- 
ment of mirrors was made to look as though 
she changed into a skeleton. She was then 
changed back again. After that the audi- 
ence was passed out into the open air, 
greatly edified by the twenty minutes of 
breezy entertainment. The main entrance 
was thronged with more workmen, each 
one panting to separate himself from five 
franes in order to be spiritually elevated by 
this absorbing spectacle. 


Le Boxing and Le Skating 


A former captain in the French Army, 
who is to-day occupying a well-paid pro- 
fessional position, was making moan about 
comparative salaries. 

‘‘Last Sunday evening,” said he, “I went 
to the theater. The play was a good one 
and I was dressed in le smoking. In the 
seats in front of me was a workman with 
his wife. His hands were black and his 
hair was dirty, but he had paid forty francs 
for his two seats. Before the war such a 
sight would never have been seen. To-day 
it is common. The workingmen are earning 
as much as, if not more than, the well- 
paid professional man. And they are spend- 
ing it as fast as they make it.” 

The standard of living has risen enor- 
mously for the Parisian workers during the 
past two or three years. Before the war 
department-store girls usually wore the 
cheapest of footgear—cotton stockings, felt 
shoes, frequently wooden sabots. To-day 
the bulk of them wear silk stockings, which 
cost twenty-five francs a pair at the mini- 
mum. In the public markets one can see 
workmen’s wives, hatless but wearing silk 
stockings, buying chickens at twenty-five 
and thirty frances apiece without a thought 
of bargaining. Alongside them will be the 
wives of middle-class workers wearing hats 
and cotton stockings and carrying that elo- 
quent badge of respectability, a net bag. 
They will bargain and barter for chickens, 
and will usually turn to something else, 
because they are unable to pay the price. 

The thrifty people of France have been 
the middle-class folk, and to-day their luck 
has deserted them. They are forced to 
clutch each franc so tightly that the figure 
of Liberty groans aloud. In the old days 
the middle-class folk usually shot for a 
mark of 50,000 franes. This they invested 
in real estate and bonds so that they would 
have an income of 2500 francs a year; and 
on the 2500 frances they lived comfortably. 
To-day the 2500 franes doesn’t get them 
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very far. And incomes that used to be 
2500 franes dwindled pitifully during the 
years of the war, for there was a morato- 
rium, and the thrifty middle-class folk who 
had sunk their hard-earned francs in real 
estate received no rents at all until the end 
of last October. 

The thrifty French people who are try- 
ing to exist on the interest which their once- 
sufficient capital is bringing in are perilously 
close to starving. 

I referred a short way back to the French- 
man who went to the theater garbed in le 
smoking. Le smoking is the Parisian way 
of saying smoking jacket, or dinner coat. 
One of the things that Paris can’t forget is 
its habit of taking an English noun, attach- 
ing an “‘ing”’ to the end of it and thinking 
that the result is eminently correct. When 
a Parisian wishes to refer in a distinctly 
American manner to a long walk he calls 
it a footing. A place where a dance is held 
is known as un dancing. A brisk ten-round 
bout is graced with the title of le boxing. 
When he sets out for a bit of ground-and- 
lofty tumbling on roller skates he leaves 
word that he is off for le skating. Le 


skating is where he goes, and le skating is - 


also what he indulges in, just as he goes to 
un dancing to have le dancing. 

This method of expression seems to have 
become a mania with the Parisians. Unless 
they are restrained by some strong hand 
they will soon begin to speak of a kitchen as 
le cooking, of a bath as le washing, of a suit 
of pajamas as le sleeping, of a chair as un 
sitting, and so on. The ultimate result 
might be an effective pidgin French in 
which a Frenchman and an Englishman, 
with the assistance of a number of Del- 
sartean gestures, might be able to carry on 
a conversation without any real knowledge 
of each other’s language, but when foreign- 
ers attempted to master the hybrid expres- 
sions it would probably necessitate frequent 
enlargements of leading madhouses. 


Fighting and Kissing 


The Parisians have become passionate 
devotees of le boxing. Every time un 
boxing is staged in Paris a large and en- 
thusiastic crowd turns out. There is a 
belief in certain circles that the Parisian 
has an odd habit of fighting with his feet 
and of biting in clinches. After viewing a 
few examples of le boxing in Paris, how- 
ever, I am in a position to state that the 
average French boxer is more generous in 
the use of his fists than the average Amer- 
ican boxer, and that his sole aim in life, 
while indulging in le boxing, is to hit his 
opponent as frequently as possible in a 
given period of time. And French fighters, 
I don’t mind saying, are pretty good sports. 
Not infrequently a couple of boxers who 
have been mauling each other’s features for 
a matter of ten rounds will, when the gong 
rings, embrace affectionately and exchange 
kisses. Of course this is not the conven- 
tional manner of finishing a fight from an 
American standpoint. It is even possible 
that if somebody had raised Mr. Willard 
from the floor at the close of his recent 
set-to with Mr. Dempsey and had held 
him up while Mr. Dempsey kissed him 
there.might have been boorish persons in 
the vicinity who would have jeered at the 
proceeding and even given vent to catcalls 
and other low sounds. But in Paris such 
an ending to a fight is regarded as nothing 
out of the ordinary, and anyone who ven- 
tured to make sport of it would be 
viciously hissed. 

Among the things which Paris hasn’t 
forgotten is the knack of making feminine 
garb in such manner that every male eye 
which encounters it is arrested, not to say 
put out. Some of the feminine apparel 
which was produced in Paris last winter 
was the most arresting thing that I had 
ever happened to witness. Paris, I know, 
is not New York, nor does anybody want 
it to be, and comparisons are odious and 
all that sort of thing. Yet I cannot refrain 
from remarking that some of the Parisian 
gowns which I saw in leading dressmaking 
establishments were so arresting in their 
nature that if they had appeared on any 
stage in New York the whole show would 
have been pinched at once. And I have 
never heard the New York stage accused 
of being either prudish or puritanical. 

I was led to several of these establish- 
ments by an accommodating young woman 
who was known to all of them and who 
assured the respective creation creators 
that I was there in the interests of sci- 
ence and not for the purpose of stealing 
their styles. Otherwise I would have been 
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Those 3 Chops ‘ 


Would Buy a 60-Dish Package of Delicious 
Quaker Oats 


That’s a rather big fact to consider. 

The 35-cent package of Quaker Oats will make 60 liberal dishes. 
The 35-cent chops will serve but three. 

So with meats or eggs or fish. 

The 35 cents, which buys a 60-dish package of Quaker Oats, doesn’t 
go far in meat foods. , 

It would buy you, for instance, seven eggs. 

Yet the oat dish, as nutriment, is vastly superior. It is nearly a 
complete food—almost the ideal food. And the 35-cent package contains 
as many calories as seven pounds of round steak. 


Some 35-Cent Foods 


Based on Prices at this Writing 





35 Cents 35 Cents 
Buys a 60-Dish Pack- Buys Only Seven Buys About Enough 
age of Quaker Oats Eggs Meat to Serve Five 


Each dollar spent for Quaker Oats buys as much nutrition as $10 spent for meat, 
eggs and fish on the average. 

You get ten for one, based on calories per dollar. See the table below. 

The 35-cent package of Quaker Oats yields 6221 calories, the energy measure 
of food value. Note what that same nutrition costs in other necessary foods at 
this writing. 

This argues for Quaker Oats breakfasts. Serve other foods at dinner, for you 
need variety. But start the day with this supreme food, and this money-saving dish. 


Everybody needs it every day. 


From Queen Grains Only 


Cost of 6.221 


Calories 


In Quaker Oats . . $0.35 
2.89 


3.12 


In Average Meats . 


In Average Fish . . 


In Quaker Oats you get flakes made 
from queen grains only—just the rich, plump, 
flavory oats. We get but ten pounds from 
a bushel. 

They make the oat dish doubly inviting, 
and without extra cost. 


In Vegetables, 
from ... . 68c to 4.70 


15c and 35c per package 
Except in the Far West and South 


Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 
3341 
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The Authentic Mode 


Men who know the art of dress are 
wearers of EMERY Shirts. 





Correct fashioning, distinctive patterns 
and colorings offer a longed-for inspiration 
to critical dressers. 


You, who demand exclusiveness in 
apparel, will find in EMERY Shirts those 
inbred niceties of making that prompt 
the well-groomed man to look for the i 


name — Gmery —when he buys shirts. # 






L. G. S. Pajamas 


Equaling in every way the supreme 
quality of EMERY Shirts, these pajamas 
are luxuriously comfortable. 


W. M. STEPPACHER & BRO., INC. 
Philadelphia 
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made to feel like a soiled and insignificant 
member of Coal Passers’ Local Number 
Seventeen who had by mistake stumbled 
into the Union League Club and called 
hoarsely for an onion sandwich. The Paris 
dressmakers are greatly troubled by the 
fiends in human shape who enter their 
establishments, gaze for a moment at a 
2000-frane creation and then go back to 
little shops on side streets and reproduce 
the same creation for a matter of 500 francs. 
They are also somewhat irked by the per- 
sons who come there and hang round for 
the sole purpose of seeing a good show for 
nothing. Consequently every strange face 
is viewed with suspicion and alarm. 
Having been vouched for, I was allowed 
to sit magnificently at one end of a large 
opulent room walled with mirrors and 
permeated with such a strong odor of per- 
fumery that a hatful of air from it would 
have entirely changed the odor of the aver- 
age small-town movie theater. As is well 
known, drastic measures are needed to 
change the atmosphere of such a place, 


but a little of the air from that dressmaking 


establishment would have done it. 

One by one the manikins pranced out, 
stepping high and holding the hands just 
the way the fashion artists draw them. I 
couldn’t get over the feeling that instead of 
flexing the wrists gracefully and allowing 
their fingers to trail loosely in the air the 
manikins should have held their dresses on 
with both hands. In many cases the 
dresses had no backs and were cut down 
below the waistline. 


Fashion Notes of Real Interest 


Though this matter is a rather delicate 
one, I feel called on in the interests of truth 
to point out that when a dress has no back 
and also has a deep incision cut down from 
the waistline there can be no garments of 
any sort worn beneath the dress without 
being exposed to the naked eye, due to the 
fact—so far as my imperfect technical 
knowledge permits me to speak—that 
undergarments must be fastened round 
the waist in order to remain in the position 
in which they were designed to remain. I 
mention this because last winter was a 
cold winter in Paris and coal was scarce. 
The fact that frail and beautiful women 
traveled round with nothing under their 
dresses, and with scarcely any dresses to 
boot, is a comprehensive commentary on 
the amount of punishment that a woman 
will endure in order to be in style. I would 
greatly admire to see a man’s tailor at- 
tempt to introduce some sort of style in 
dress suits that would make it necessary for 
the men who use them to throw away their 
coats, waistcoats, shirts and undergar- 
ments and roam round wearing nothing 
else but what that left them. That tailor’s 
chances of preserving his soundness of 
body would, I believe, be slim. 

In one of the best-known dressmaking 
establishments in Paris—which is to say 
one of the best known in the world—a 
manikin was brought out in a dress which 
had nothing above the waist, front or back, 
but eight strands of rhinestones. The 
rhinestones—four strands on each side— 
ran from the waist in back over each shoul- 
der and down to the waist in front. They 
were slender strands—and that’s all there 
was above the waist. I told several friends 
about it. 

“Of course,” they all said, ‘‘there was a 
little chiffon or something in addition.” 

But there wasn’t. There was nothing but 
those strings of rhinestones. And the dress 
ended about two inches below the knee. 
The thing was both ludicrous and disgust- 
ing. It reminded one of that old old story 
which is ascribed to Sam Jones, the revival- 
ist. He came home from a dinner party one 
night. His wife, who was ill, hadn’t aeccom- 
panied him. ‘‘ Well,”’ said she, prepared to 
get an entertaining earful, “‘what did the 
women wear?” 

Jones gazed contemplatively at the ceil- 
ing and scratched his chin. 

““My dear,” said he, ‘I don’t know. I 
didn’t look under the table.” 

The chief salesladies in these estab- 
lishments were pressed to give an honest 
opinion concerning the beauty of such 
garments. All of them at first insisted 
vehemently that they were trés chic—oh, 
irés, trés chic! Close questioning, however, 
forced them to admit that no lady would 
wear many of them as they were exhibited. 
In all their unconcealed chicness they were 
sometimes worn by persons whose judg- 
ment was somewhat impaired by their de- 
sire to create a sensation, or by individuals 
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who felt that an unrestricted exposure of 
their charms was a distinct business asset. 
But the true lady felt obliged to fill in a few 
of the widest expanses of nothingness with 
several yards of chiffon and even to let 
down the skirts a few feet. 

For the benefit of womenfolk in America 
who follow the rise and fall in the heights of 
dress backs with the same keen interest 
with which menfolk follow the rise and fall 
of United States Steel I may say that the 
Parisian dress weevils predict a marked 
decrease in the amount of flesh that will be 
exposed in the future. Not many weeks 
ago, as I understand it, a dress that had 
anything above the waist in back was con- 
sidered a bit dowdy, though some of the 
leaders in dress creation permitted a small 
butterfly or bluebird or Parmachene Belle 
fly to be painted on the flesh just under the 
left shoulder or on the right of a dimple in 
the small of the back. 

To-day, however, a wisp of tulle or an 
unobtrusive string of beads may be passed 
over the shoulder without rousing adverse 
comment, and it is believed on the Rue de 
la Paix that this wisp or string may in time 
grow greatly in size, until evening gowns 
have again developed a near or rudimentary 
back. This change will be due in part to the 
loud and ear-splitting protests which are 
voiced by the men who attend le dancing 
with young women who wear the gowns 
which have nothing above the waist but 
powder. After dancing with them the 
young men find that their smokings look 
very much as though they have been left 
overnight in a flour barrel, and after every 
dance they are forced to retire to the coat 
room and be brushed off by several attend- 
ants. It will also be due to the fact that 
tough and hardy as the feminine constitu- 
tion is known to be, it is not sufficiently 
tough and hardy to endure sitting through 
a long dinner in a drafty room if the 
upper part of the body is entirely exposed 
without developing severe and unlovely 
cases of goose flesh. 

The million and a half Americans who 
are expected in Paris during the summer 
months will find that Paris hasn’t forgot- 
ten her entrancing and unique methods of 
doing business. ‘They will, I predict, be 
ravished by the methods which obtain in 
the perfumery stores. The amount of the 
old jazz which a Parisian uses in selling one 
small bottle of perfumery is sufficient to sell 
an entire perfumery factory to an unwill- 
ing Vermonter. Some of them adopt the 
hushed or adoring method of selling, while 
ethers prefer the blatant or squirt-gun 
method, in which the prospective purchaser 
receives a charge of perfumery in the face 
as soon as he steps over the threshold. 


Perfumery Jazz 


When one enters an establishment which 
uses the first method he finds himself in a 
chastely simple room with nothing in it to 
distract the eye. Two severely plain chairs 
flank a rich but unobtrusive table, while 
the carpet and the hangings melt into the 
soft coloring of the woodwork. All is har- 
mony and restfulness. One enters and sits. 
There is nothing, as one might say, stir- 
ring. There is no perfumery in sight. One 
becomes wrapped in profound contempla- 
tion. He forgets all about perfumes and 
has hot flushes over the thought that he 
may have made a mistake in exchanging 
his dollars at the rate of ten francs twenty 
centimes for each dollar. Possibly if he had 
hunted farther he might have got ten 
francs forty, or even ten francs sixty. Ye 
gods! Would it be better to exchange all his 
dollars to-morrow or to wait a week? Or 
would it be better—suddenly the hangings 
are pushed aside. A mysterious personage 
with a magnificent black beard reminiscent 
of aluxuriant juniper bush enters the room 
dramatically. Ha! Monsieur! Would mon- 
sieur perhaps then care to examine a per- 
fume? 

Monsieur is tempted to reply that he is 
there for the purpose of buying a load of 
top dressing for his Maine hop garden, but 
he refrains. Yes, he would care to examine 
a perfume. Bring it on then, but yes. 

The mysterious personage withdraws. 
In a moment he returns with a small box. 
He holds it in the air and gazes at it as 
though it held the ashes of a lost love. He 
opens it tenderly and extracts a small 
bottle. The small bottle he places in the 
exact center of the large table. Then he 
backs off a few steps and gazes proudly at 
monsieur — as proudly as though he had 
done something wonderful. One expects 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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A Significant Sign Displayed in Thousands of Stores 














AVE you observed the scale in the gravity itself, the achievement of twenty HERE are more than one hundred 
store where you trade? years’ experience in building springless styles and sizes of Toledo Scales to 


The scale is the only fixture in the store automatic scales exclusively. weigh everything from an ounce of spice to 
in which you are financially interested. It For these reasons and to inspire the thirty tons of steel—scales for oak 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
him to crow, as though he had laid it. One 
is impressed. The bottle must be worth at 
least a million dollars. What is it, then? 


Ah! It is the latest novelty—it is the 
most recent creation! Marvelous! Ex- 
quisite! And the name! Ah, oui! The 


name! ‘“‘Let Him Not Forget This Mo- 
ment.’ That is its name—‘‘Let Him Not 
Forget This Moment.” The personage kisses 
his hand at the bottle. He rolls up his eyes. 
He is choked with emotion. Ah, oui! Well, 
what does this ‘‘Let Him Not Forget This 
Moment” smell like, then? Crack it open 
or something. Give us a smell of the 
stuff, no? 

The personage bows his head, elevating 
his shoulders and hands in token of sur- 
render. He pushes back a panel in the wall 
and extracts a small pad of suéde leather. 
Standing before monsieur he flaps it back 
and forth so that it misses monsieur’s nose 
by an inch at each flap. The air is perme- 
ated with sweetness. The personage’s eyes 
roll up again. He flaps with one hand, and 
with the other hand he throws a kiss at 





the ceiling. Ah! Delicious! Ravishing! 
A perfume of all perfumes most rare, most 
entrancing, most unequaled, most 


Yes, yes, yes, yes, then! But let’s havea 
look at some others! Is that the only per- 
fume there is on the premises? And how 
much is it? How much, yes? 

Ah yes! Eh, well, it is four dollars and 
eighty cents. 

Four dollars and eighty cents! From the 
arduous toil which the personage has put 
into his selling talk it seemed impossible 
that he could afford to let it go for a cent 
under three hundred. Four dollars and 
eighty cents! Eh, bien! Well, bring on 
some others. 

So the personage brings them out one by 
one. He works himself into a frenzy over 
each bottle. His beard trembles and his 
eyes roll up and he kisses his hand con- 
stantly. One gets a whiff of ‘‘The Love of 
a Thousand Years,” and of *‘Give Me Your 
Lips,’ and of ‘“You Must Come Back to 
Me,’’ as well as of several others. And 
after the personage has worn himself to a 
frazzle one buys one bottle of “Let Him 
Not Forget This Moment” at four dollars 
and eighty cents and is ushered out with 
much ceremony. 

The other variety of perfumery shop is 
not so ceremonious and there is more ac- 
tion. One smells them for yards when 
approaching. Beautiful salesladies are ob- 
served flitting about among glittering 
bottles of pleasing shape. One enters, 
murmuring disjointedly of perfumes. One 
of the beautiful salesladies rushes up bear- 
ing a quart bottle with an atomizer attach- 
ment. She shoots from the hip, catching 
the prospective purchaser full in the chest. 
As he backs away she seizes another bottle 
from a table and lets him have another 
charge in the face. As he mops it from his 
eyes she picks up another bottle and sprays 
him all over. Unless forcibly restrained 
she keeps on with this program indefinitely. 


Never the Same Again 


I entered one of these shops after a long 
study of the bottles in the window. Evi- 
dently I had been spotted as a good pros- 
pect before I entered, for when I opened 
the door a saleslady was awaiting me with 
an atomizer loaded with ‘‘ Kisses From the 
Heart.’’ As she shot I ducked my head 
and the load hit the top of my hat. 

I have dragged that hat into Germany, 
and down the Rhine, and through Berlin, 
and across the Polish frontier. It has 
rolled round in freight cars and second- 
class coaches loaded with odorous Poles. 
German and Polish and Austrian hat boys 
have dropped it on the floor. It has passed 
through Czechoslovakia customs officials 
and weathered several snowstorms and 
rainstorms; and it still retains a seductive 
scent which is sometimes embarrassing. 
From this it may be seen that if one per- 
mits the salesladies of the squirt-gun school 
of perfumery shops to follow their natural 
bent and bring all their atomizers into 


action one will be months in getting over, 


it. Skilled Parisian statisticians have 
figured that for every five-dollar sale the 
squirt-gun school of shops squirt away 
enough perfumery to scent three regiments 
of infantry and a machine-gun company. 
The department stores of Paris, too, have 
customs which catch the fancy. One 
enters a department store, for example, to 
purchase six inches of ribbon. Others, too, 
are at the ribbon counter, all determined 
to buy. There is a great deal of pushing 
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and an occasional scream as the emotions 
of a purchaser become too much for her, 
The ribbon salesman, too, is suffering. His 
counter is open on all sides, so that the 
purchasers must assemble round it. Every 
person who passes the ribbon counter 
steps on a purchaser and bumps into the 
ribbon clerk, who races tirelessly round and 
round his small domain. At intervals he 
spies someone who has decided on a 
purchase. Pouncing on her he leads her 
away and stands her up against a wall with 
instructions to remain until he returns. 
Soon he returns with another purchaser 
and stands her against the wall beside the 
first one. A third is added to the line, and 
a fourth, and sometimes even a fifth. Then 
he takes from each one the bit of ribbon 
that she has purchased and leads the line 
to the cash window. 

Paris cash windows are usually located 
on the most populous aisles in the stores, 
All purchasers must go to them in order to 
pay their money, so that as they stand 
waiting and waiting and waiting—and 
waiting—to finish their business they are 
bumped and pushed and shoved and stepped 
on with the utmost freedom. Hundreds of 
people attempt to walk up their backs. 
It is nerve racking to a degree. Nay, it is 
nerve wrecking to several degrees. In the 
scale of nerve rack I should say that paying 
a Parisian department-store cashier was 
about the tenth degree. Trying to see an 
important business man or government 
official is in the neighborhood of the 
twentieth degree, while calling somebody 
on a Parisian telephone is about the thirty- 
second degree. The thirty-third, or master’s 
degree, should, I believe, be unquali- 
fiedly bestowed on the task of procuring 
from the police of Paris a police permit to 
leave France. This last proceeding can be 
depended on to rack every nerve to the 
limit, with enough rack left over to keep 
the nerves on edge for the next few days. 
These matters, however, I will touch on at 
greater length in another place. 


Overlooked by Eugene Sue 


After a Parisian department-store sales- 
man has kept his little flock standing in 
front of the cashier’s desk until almost 
everyone in the store has had a chance to 
kick them or push them he gets back the 
packages which he had handed over to the 
cashier to be wrapped up. Though the con- 
tents of the packages are naturally con- 
cealed by the wrappings, some peculiar gift 
of second-sight, which has evidently been 
abnormally developed by years of practice, 
enables the salesman to give each purchaser 
the proper package. This, to me, is one of 
the darkest mysteries of the French na- 
tion. I am thoroughly familiar with that 
edifying book by the late Eugéne Sue en- 
titled The Mysteries of Paris, but I am free 
to state that Mr. Sue overlooked a highly 
baffling mystery when he failed to touch on 
the wonderful success of the French sales- 
man at projecting his mental vision through 
three thicknesses of wrapping paper. 

Another thing that the Parisian cannot 
forget is his aversion to the checking sys- 
tem. He regards a check on the greatest 
banks in the world with as much loathing 
and horror as he would display if he were 
confronted by the deadly cobra. If he has 
known a man for years and knows that he 
has enough money to buy the Eiffel Tower 
and a private Alp he might consent with 
great reluctance to accept a check, pro- 
vided it were for less than twenty-seven 
dollars. But even then he will rush it to the 
bank and get the money with all possible 
speed. He cannot regard a check as money. 

An American friend of mine had been 
trading with a Parisian tailor for years. 
One morning last winter he dropped into 
the tailoring establishment to pay his bill. 
In his pocket he had insufficient funds, so 
he wrote out a check on a large Paris 
bank. The head of the firm picked it up 
gingerly and viewed it with deep disappro- 
bation. Heaven then, what is it that it is, 
that there? The American was disgusted. 

‘Look here, George,” said he, ‘‘you’ve 
been getting my money for years. You 
lmow that I’ve got enough to buy your 
whole shop a dozen times over. You know 
that I shall be here for months. You know 
this check is on a good bank. What’s 
wrong with you, anyhow? That’s money 
I’ve given you. It isn’t just a piece of 
paper—it’s money. Can’t you get that into 
the old bean?”’ 

The head of the firm elevated his eye- 
brows despairingly, shrugged his shoulders 
and thanked his American customer, who 
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stalked off down the street in a somewhat 
fretful state. He walked straight from the 
tailor’s to his bank, stopping only to look in 
one shop window. He went to the paying 
teller’s window to draw some money. In 
the line ahead of him was a small boy with 
a check. The American got a look at it over 
the boy’s shoulder. It was his own check 
which he had just given to the tailor. The 
tailor had been filled with so much distrust 
of it that he couldn’t wait a minute before 
getting his money on it. And though he 
had an account at a near-by bank the 
thought of depositing the check to his own 
account never occurred to him. The Amer- 
ican went right back and read the tailor 
the riot act, but it’s certain that the tailor 
distrusts a check as much to-day as he 
ever did. 

There is another unfathomable matter 
that Mr. Sue failed to include in his Mys- 
teries of Paris, and that is the reason for 
the manner in which Parisian theaters sell 
their theater tickets. One doesn’t buy a 
ticket and walk in. Heaven, but no! In my 
crude American way I rushed into a theater 
late one night, slapped down sixteen frances 
and received a pink slip of tissue paper en- 
titling me to a seat in next to the last row. 
Holding it prominently in my left hand, I 
made for the door leading to the orchestra. 

Sacred! Sacred name of a name, in fact! 
What is it that I go todo truly! A strong 
doorkeeper leaped at me with cries and 
pushed me away. Attendants within cried 
out in alarm and sprang to face me. There 
were distant shouts, and one attendant ran 
down from the balcony. The entire lobby 
was in a turmoil. At length, seeing that I 
meant no harm, the doorkeeper relaxed and 
took me by the arm and led me where I 
should have gone. 

In the center of the lobby was a high 
desklike arrangement very similar to a 
judge’s bench. Behind the desk sat three 
grave men in uniform. I stood before the 
tribunal and was regarded severely. I 
handed my pink slip to the judge in the 
center. He scrutinized it closely and went 
into a private conference over it with the 
judge at his right. Then the judge at his 
left was called into the conference. They 
took notes in ledgers and conferred again. 
There seemed to be some doubts in their 
minds as to whether I should be acquitted 
orsentenced tothirty daysin jail. Atlength 
I was acquitted, whereat I presented the 
pink slip to the doorkeeper and was allowed 
to enter the theater. 

I sought the reason for this formality. 
Why did the three judges sit on all tickets? 
What did they do to them? Nobody knew. 
The consensus of opinion was that they 
merely looked at the tickets. But why was 
it necessary? Why employ three judges; 
why not allow the ticket seller and the door- 
keeper to do the looking? Why use five 
men when two would answer the purpose? 
The answer was not forthcoming. It is one 
of the mysteries of Paris. 


The Habits of Paris Water 


There are minor mysteries. Why, for 
example, does the water never boil in 
Parisian restaurants before half past four 
in the afternoon? And why does every 
Parisian always assure you that any part 
of Paris to which you may wish to go is a 
ten-minute walk? And what leads so many 
venerable Parisians to think that they can 
catch fish from the banks of the Seine? 
You can, as the saying goes, search me. 
I have tried in many a Parisian restaurant 
to get a bit of tea at four or at a quarter of 
four or at twenty minutes after four. My 
efforts have been fruitless. One is assured 
that the water boils at half past four and at 
no time prior tothat. Call the head waiter, 
call the manager, call the proprietor. They 
know the habits of that water, and far be 
it from them to make any alterations in 
a fixed habit. It boils at half past four. 
Then one can have tea, but not before then. 

Why should this be? Ask the water. Ic 
does no good to ask anyone else. Nor is it 
of any use to try to discover why all dis- 
tances in Paris are ten-minute walks in 
Parisian minds. It is my belief that if one 
were to stop a Parisian on the street and 
ask him how long it would take to walk to 
London he -would automatically reply: 
“Ten minutes.”’ In order to cover in ten 
minutes most of the footings which Pari- 
sians say can be footed in ten minutes one 
would need legs at least twenty feet long 
and would have to run more than three- 
quarters of the way. 

Those drab and morose figures that fish 
eternally up and down the banks of the 
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Seine are the leading exemplars of the facts 
that hope springs eternal within the human 
breast and that Paris may smile but that 
she doesn’t forget. Probably all of these 
fishermen have heard a report that some- 
body once caught a fish in the Seine. In 
fact I myself know a newspaper man who 
knows a newspaper man who is said to 
have seen a fisherman walking proudly 
home along the quays of Paris with a fish 
seven inches long which he had taken from 
the Seine after years of patient endeavor. 
He was followed by a cheering crowd, and 
ever and anon a brother fisherman came up 
from the river bank to kiss the successful 
hero and to fondle his prize. According to 
the rumor, all the fins and most of the tail 
of the fish were worn off by the repeated 
handling. This may or may not be true. 
The fisherman may have bought the fish, 
or he may have stolen somebody’s pet gold- 
fish in order to create a sensation. I have 
watched hundreds of these Seine fishermen 
and questioned many of them, but I never 
ran across one who had a fish on his person. 


But How They Can Cook! 


There is little doubt that one of the rea- 
sons why the Emperor Julian was so riot- 
ously enthusiastic about Paris back in the 
fourth century was the tasty manner in 
which his Parisian cook served up the 
meals. If Julian should come back to earth 
to-day I rather fancy he would hunt up the 
nearest policeman and ask him whether that 
little restaurant that specialized in fillets of 
sole Marguery was still doing business. 
And the policeman would curl his mus- 
tache and flirt his little white baton in the 
air and reply that it was a ten-minute walk 
by way of the Pont Neuf. Then Julian, I 
like to think, would ask about the place 
that used to specialize in snails with 
chopped onions; and the one that invented 
beuf dla mode; and the one that made the 
chiffonade dressing that would put your 
eye out; and the little place that made 
pressed duck famous; and the hole in the 
wall where they used to build a Mocha 
cake with a frosting two inches thick. 
When he paused to swallow hard, because of 
the moisture with which the mere mention 
of these delicacies filled his mouth, the 
policeman would also swallow hard and 
point north, south, east and west with his 
little white baton and assure Julian that 
every one of them was still doing business 
and that it was only a ten-minute walk to 
whichever one he cared to visit. 

Whether her cooks try with horse meat, 
frog’s legs, snails or the more conventional 
foods, such as wufs and bifteck, they per- 
form great feats with the aid of sauces. 
The cooks of Merry England are masters of 
the art of making anything taste like noth- 
ing, but the cooks of that dear Paris are 
adepts at making nothing taste like some- 
thing. Given a piece of ancient carpet or 
the remnants of a McClellan saddle, they 
can lard it with fat and soak it in oil and 
season it and garnish it and explode its tis- 
sues and rub it with garlic and cook it with 
several mysterious matters for hours and 
then serve it with a dark-brown sauce that 
makes one burst into low but ecstatic 
moans, and one will be as contented with it 
as though he were eating the choicest prod- 
ucts of a game preserve. 

And the snails! Ah, oui! The snails! 
The Parisians have been known to con- 
sume as many as seventy tons of snails in 
one day. There must be at least thirty 
snails to a pound, and it is a generally ac- 
cepted fact that there are two thousand 
pounds to a ton. Yet the simple and tire- 
less Parisians do away with seventy of those 
tons in one day. My faith! Not to say 
Mon Dieu! 

I asked French friends about the snail. 
What does it taste like, then? And is it not 
a repellent viand—yes, no? Exasperated 
cries rent the air at these questions. Sacred 
and a couple of sacred blues! Had I never 
tasted the snail? Zut, then! It would be 
necessary that I partake immediately. So 
we went forth upon the boulevards and 
strolled past the bead-bag shops, and the 
near-jewelry shops with the rhinestone 
buckles, and the almost-tortoise-shell in the 
windows, and the lingerie shops, and the 
shops that sell suggestive books. We worked 
over into the better districts, where the 
perfumery palaces exude odors which make 
those of Araby the Blest smell like a bunch 
of dried grass, and where the jewelry shops 
blaze with diamonds large enough to place 
beneath hens for the purpose of stimulating 
them to produce something similar in size, 

(Concluded on Page 63) 
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The design on the floor is Congoleum 
Gold-Seal Art-Rug No. 322. The 6x9 
foot size retails at $9.75. 
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C™ 
CA dream come true — 
VERY woman has a cherished dream of 


color effects and color harmonies in her 
home. Some get no further than the dream, 
because they think its realization is beyond 
the length of their purse. 


But the woman who has discovered Con- 


goleum $2i Rugs has made a dream come true. 


She finds the blues and tans and rose shades 
in patterns that express the best art of rug 
designing, 
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She discovers, too, that these rugs are easy 
to buy, easy to lay and easy to clean, but not 
easy to wear out. Long life is their long suit. 


They Cost Very Little 
Their cost is surprisingly low; a 714x9 
foot rug, for instance, costs but $11.85. 


They lie flat on the floor and need no 
fastening. They do not “kick-up” or curl. 


They are especially suited to rooms where 
cleaning must be frequent because so many 
little feet run in and out all day long. A damp 
cloth revives the colors in a few minutes. 


Look for the Gold Seal 


And—Congoleum §2/ Art-Rugs ave guar- 


anteed. In these days of perilous shopping 
an honest guarantee has especial significance. 
It means that you may be sure of honest ma- 
terials and honest workmanship. 


The Gold Seal is pasted on the face of every 
Congoleum §ai Art-Rug and on every two 


yards of the roll floor-covering. 


Be sure to look for this Gold Seal. It is 
your insurance against substitution, and your 
protection against imitations. The Gold Seal 
means exactly what it says: ‘Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money will be refunded.” 


Patterns for Every Room 


Your dealer will gladly show you the com- 
plete assortment of patterns among which you 
aresuretofindappropriaterugsforevery room. 
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9x 12 feet $19.00 wt i ’ 
Prices 1n the Far West and South average 15% higher than 


those quoted; in Canada prices average 25% higher. All 
prices subject to change without notice. 
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(Concluded from Page 60) 
and where the dressmaking establishments 
bear names as familiar as those of any 
of humanity’s benefactors, not excluding 
Madame Curie, John Stuart Mill or Phil- 
lips Brooks. Such, as the more profound 
thinkers are wont to remark, is life. 

And at length we came to our restaurant, 
fronting on the stream of traffic which 
threatened momentarily to inundate the 
careless gendarme with his little imperial 
who stood waving his little white baton at 
the retroussé hoods of the Marne taxi- 
cabs. Outside the restaurant all Paris was 
laughing, but inside everyone was giving 
his undivided attention to the highly im- 
portant question of ordering his meal and 
eating it. 

This is a very serious matter with the 
Parisian. He thinks nothing of devoting 
half an hour to the mere consideration of 
what to eat. He goes into repeated confer- 
ences with the waiter, and frequently the 
head waiter and manager are summoned in 
order to pass on some delicate point, such 
as whether an omelet with Périgord truf- 
fles should be prepared in olive oil, accord- 
ing to the Provence school of cooking, or in 
goose fat, according to the Bordeaux school. 
This, it may well be believed, is a situation 
which calls for the most profound thought 
and the rarest judgment. Ah, oui! For if 
anything happens so that the omelet goes 
wrong everyone’s entire day will be ruined. 

If a Frenchman is giving a lunch and 
one of the dishes isn’t good the host’s 
first thought is of suicide. Life is no longer 
worth living. You think I jest? Look you: 
There was a person named Vatel, who was 
steward to the Prince of Condé. The king 
was coming to dinner with the prince and 
Vatel had ordered the food. Everything 
came except the fish. Dinner time drew 
on and still the fish came not. The king 
arrived. No fish! Mon Dieu! Sacré nom 
d’un chien! Name of a name of a name of a 
name of a name! The dinner started. 
There was no fish. Vatel, responsible for 
this awful thing, went out in the garden 
and fell on his sword. Death before dis- 
honor! Ah, oui! 


Adventures in Snail-Eating 


My French friends had a perfectly ter- 
rible time over the wine. The waiter was 
warned not to bring it too cold. He was 
told explicitly and about eight different 
times that it must not be too cold. When it 
came on, resting on its side in its little 
basket, my host seized it and felt it all over. 
Ciel! Name of a name! How about that 
temperature, Jean? Cold, what? Has 
that imbecile, that descendant of a race of 
imbeciles, brought it too cold? But yes! 
Oh, Dieu! Clouds gathered over the 
party. The waiter was summoned. The 
storm burst. What had he done, then? 
Why must he ruin the lives of persons who 
had not harmed him? That wine there! 
Oh, oh, oh, oh! Sacred name of a green 
pig! What horror! Away with it, creature! 
Repair the damage if it is possible! 

Yes, if anything goes wrong at a French 
repast there’s liable to be a scene. 

When the snails were brought on my 
every move was watched with intense 
eagerness. If I had found the snails not 
good all would have been lost. One of my 
hosts would have beaten the proprietor to 
death and set fire to the restaurant, while 
the other would have gone out and insulted 
the chef most foully and set him to stew in 
one of his own stewpans. But I found them 
good and all was well. 

The French snail is a trifle larger than an 
English walnut. There are farms for them 
in France. About half a million first- 
quality snails are raised on an acre. They 
are fed once a day on cabbages and on bran 
soaked in wine. They are cooked in various 
ways, but the school which advocates filling 
the shell with a sauce made of chopped 
onions, pepper, a very mild vinegar and 
olive oil is probably in the lead. One 
clutches each shell with a pair of small 
tongs, plunges a long two-tined fork into it 
and hauls the snail gently from his lodging. 
It’s a good dish—somewhat leathery, but 
good. Those who shudder at eating snails 
but who devour such foods as raw oysters 
and ripe Roquefort cheese without a 
quiver are beyond the comprehension of 
the Parisian. 

The restaurants of Paris seem very in- 
expensive to Americans just now. At 
Duval’s—the cheap chain restaurants— 
one can have an excellent lunch of, say, a 
soup, an omelet, two vegetables, bread and 
butter, a bottle of white wine, a salad, a 
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pat of delicious cream cheese, a large 
saucer of jam and coffee for eight or nine 
francs, which is between seventy-five and 
ninety cents. Or one can roll over to one of 
the more expensive restaurants and have a 
dinner for two people with a bottle of fine 
wine for five dollars. 

It is an affecting spectacle to see an 
American fresh from America receive his 
first bottle of wine in a Parisian café. He 
does everything but kiss the bottle. And 
by the time he has finished with it he is 
usually shedding bitter tears over the 
piteous condition of the people in America, 
where prohibition is in force, so that every- 
one has to drink very bad liquor, which is 
more than apt to poison him severely or 
drive him to some insane excess. These 
things seem cheap to Americans, I repeat, 
but they don’t seem so cheap to the French, 
for the nine franes which look like ninety 
cents to an American look like a dollar and 
eighty cents to a Frenchman, for he figures 
a franc still to be worth twenty cents. It is 
an odd situation. 


Diplomacy on the Cheap 


Since the Frenchman figures the value 
of the france at twenty cents instead of at 
ten cents or less, some very choice parcels 
of real estate may be picked up at half 
price—from our standpoint. I mention 
this fact because our embassy and our 
consulate in Paris bear about the same re- 
lation to the embassies and consulates of 
other nations that a dog house bears to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Fine Arts. That 
simile may be a trifle stretched, but not 
much. The United States to-day has the 
respect and the sometimes-unwilling ad- 
miration of every nation in the world. It 
is the world’s greatest financial power. 
Yet our diplomats and our consular agents 
are wretchedly underpaid and our em- 
bassies and our consulates are located in 
rented buildings on frowzy and undesirable 
streets. We financed the Allies in the war, 
but our legislators for some dark and 
abstruse reason refuse to finance our own 
representatives in the proper manner. 

Paris has never been able to forget her 
telephone system. I am very fond of 
Paris and I like the Parisians. I would not 
for the world hurt their feelings. I hope 
that they will realize that I am casting no 

spersions on the French nation or the 
French people when I say that the French 
telephone is a very awful thing. One 
shouts ‘“‘allo” into it by the hour without 
getting any results at all. All Americans 
in Paris assured me that every foreigner 
used the same methods when he was par- 
ticularly anxious to speak with a man. He 
first spent half an hour trying to telephone, 
working himself into a terrible rage which 
threw his digestive apparatus into disorder 
and probably deducted a few years from 
his life. Then he put on his hat and coat, 
flung himself downstairs, hunted up a 
taxicab, went to see the man in person and 
found that he had gone out. Some people 
are urging a law which will make it com- 
pulsory to do away with all telephones and 
rely entirely on messengers and telegrams. 
As I have remarked elsewhere, however, 
the French are a simple and a tireless 
people, and I am sure that they will 
demonstrate their tirelessness by con- 
tinuing to telephone. 

The Parisians have one jest, or wheeze, 
round which all their comic. papers, their 
farces and their musical comedies live and 
move and have their being. They never for- 
get it for a moment and they are tireless 
in {their use of it. I don’t know whether 
there were any comic papers in Paris when 
the Emperor Julian was in control, but if 
there were they were founded solely on 
this one jest. Every time it appears in a 
French farce the audience shrieks with 
laughter. Men, women, and children of 
the tenderest years all find it deliciously 
amusing. Eliminate that one jape and an 
enormous number of French plays and 
magazines would be forced out of busi- 
ness. 

And beards! The Parisians have never 
forgotten their penchant for raising mag- 
nificent beards. Though the Russians have 
built up a great reputation for beard pro- 
duction, they are the veriest tyros beside 
the Parisians. The Parisian beard is not 
just something which is permitted to grow 
on the chin. It is a work of art; a carefully 
cultivated, nobly planned, artistically de- 
veloped, richly nourished thicket. It is 
pruned, of course, in various shapes, but the 
favorite shape is the chatelaine-bag, or hay- 
stack, variety. It spreads out in a gorgeous 
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black mass, concealing the collar, the cravat 
and the opening at the top of the vest. In 
many ways it is reminiscent of the Imperial 
Valley of California, where the farmers are 
reputed to raise nine crops a year. The 
amount of care expended on these beards 
daily is enormous, and as a rule no Parisian 
permits himself to have one unless he is in a 
position to spend at least an hour every 
morning currycombing it, trimming the 
edges with a pair of pruning shears and 
going over and over it with an oily rag to 
make it shine. 

Readers of the works of Robert Louis 
Stevenson will recall that in certain of the 
South Sea Islands one of the most valuable 
forms of currency was old men’s beards. If 
a few glossy-black Parisian beards could 
have been exported to the South Seas the 
bottom would have fallen out of the South 
Sea rate of exchange with a deafening 
crash, and an old man’s beard which would 
once have purchased an entire farm would 
have been insufficient to buy a pack of car- 
rots. The Parisian beard makes every other 
beard look like thirty heller in Austrian 
money, which is about the low-water mark 
of worthlessness, unless one wishes to quib- 
ble, in which case it could be said that 
twenty-five heller in Austrian money is 
even lower. 

Paris has always had a reputation for 
nocturnal gayety. Supposedly she has al- 
ways been the wildest of the European 
cities. As a matter of fact, I think there is 
scarcely a European city which isn’t wilder. 
This is particularly so at present, for Paris 
is observing the regulations and closing up 
like a clam at half past eleven. Berlin, on 
the contrary, pretends to live up to the 
regulations which the coal shortage re- 
quires, but doesn’t do it. Paris behaves 
herself and Berlin runs wild. 

It is a pleasant thing for the world at 
large that Paris isn’t forgetful. The things 
which she remembers are usually pleasant 
when the memory lingers on them, but 
there is one notable exception. If she could 
forget her system—or at least nine-tenths 
of her system—of making every visitor in 
Paris appear at the Préfecture of Police in 
order to get a police permit to leave the 
country she would make the world a less 
profane place in which to live. As things 
were arranged last winter, a person could 
get a card of identity and a passport visé 
entitling him to leave the country by spend- 
ing an entire day at the Prefecture of 
Police in person. One had to have an iden- 
tity card in order to stay in Paris. And one 
had to have a visé to get out. A brilliant 
idea occurred to me. I would refuse to take 
out an identity card, and when I was ready 
to leave the country I would hunt up a 
policeman and tell him that my identity card 
was not. Then they would eject me from 
the country. Fortunately I learned just in 
time that my failure to have a card would 
have cost me a little matter of four or five 
hundred franes and that I would then have 
to stay in France until I got one. 


Kehnebonque, Mainz 


The Préfecture of Police is a ten-minute 
walk, of course. Most of the places in it, 
moreover, are ten-minute walks from each 
other. The chief desire of the officials in the 
Préfecture of Police when issuing a card of 
identity seems to be to discover where the 
suspected foreigner was born. They lay 
great stress on it. The spade-bearded per- 
son who cross-examined me was greatly in- 
trigued by learning that I was born in 
Kennebunk, Maine. He wrote it down 
Kehnebonque, Mainz. I assume that this 
information in this particular form will be 
of extreme value to the French authorities. 
He put it all down in a large ledger, and he 
seemed so eager for all possible information 
that I persuaded him to write down also 
that I was born in a house whose barn has 
an elm tree growing out of it. He had to get 
an interpreter in order to get it all straight 
and we all got very excited trying to catch 
each other’s drift. I think that the vital 
information about the tree now appears 
correctly on the French records. 

The real tribulations, however, arrive 
when one sets out to get a visé. Visitors to 
this particular part of the Préfecture of 
Police are received from nine until twelve 
o’clock and from fourteen to sixteen o’clock. 
If one gets caught in a jam between nine 
and twelve he has to stick right there until 
the employees come back at fourteen, or 
even until quarter past fourteen, unless he 
wants the job to spoil two days instead of 
one. All of the passport officials are excit- 
able. One goes to Staircase D, where three 
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underlings smell of one’s passport and look 
at it upside down, and then with wild 
shouts and hand wavings instruct one to 
proceed to another underling at the end of 
the corridor. 

After waiting one hour for this underling 
one finds that his only job is to clutch his 
head with his hand despairingly and tell 
one to go over to Porte B. At Porte B one 
waits patiently and finally gets the ear of 
an official. Ah, oui! Le passeport! Well, it 
is not exactly his job. Rest ic?, then, and 
soon someone will appear. 

So one waits, and at the end of another 
hour someone with a spreading black beard 
indeed appears. He enters notes on Kehne- 
bonque, Mainz, in various ledgers, shout- 
ing excited orders to a corps of assistants 
while doing so. Then after mislaying a 
couple of priceless documents and almost 
going mad with perturbation he gets out a 
battery of rubber stamps and begins firing 
at will, in addition to starting an intelli- 
gence section hunting through the files in 
order to find out whether a person living in 
a house whose barn has a tree growing out 
of it is of any immediate menace to the 
French Republic. And at about five min- 
utes before sixteen, when one is on the 
verge of assaulting someone with extreme 
ferocity and violence, one gets his visé. 

The Parisians moan with horror over 
the visé situation. They claim that the 
recent decrease in the death rate is due 
entirely to the difficulties of getting pass- 
ports to the great beyond. 


Frenchmen Will Stay at Home 


At the Préfecture of Police one en- 
counters all the emigrants from Poland and 
other Central European countries who are 
heading for America. Poland is furnishing 
the bulk of those who pass through Paris, 
and more than ninety per cent of them are 
Hebrews. All of them have suffered in- 
credible hardships in coming as far as 
Paris, due to the frightful travel conditions 
in Central Europe. I talked with a number 
of them and, though they showed no in- 
clination to turn back themselves, they 
were strongly of the opinion that anyone 
who tried to travel anywhere at the present 
time was in for the most harrowing experi- 
ence of his life. Their appearance tended 
to bear out their statements, for their 
clothes were in such shape as to be of slight 
economic interest except to a rag collector, 
while the odor which clung to them was of 
the sort which is usually described as strong 
enough to knock you over. It really wasn’t 
strong enough to do that, but it was suffi- 
ciently powerful to make almost anyone 
a bit ill. 

The French themselves are not emigrat- 
ing to America this year, or next year, or in 
any of the next few years, so far as it is pos- 
sible to learn. There is plenty of work for 
them to do in France, and they seem to 
want to stay there and doit. In every other 
country in the world, apparently, the rank 
and file of the people have but one all- 
powerful desire. They want to emigrate. 
They want to emigrate to America if they 
can, but almost any place will do. France is 
the single exception. People in Paris who 
have studied the matter deeply declare 
that if all wartime restrictions were re- 
moved to-morrow so that emigrants could 
enter the United States as freely as in 1914, 
France would send us not more than half 
the small number which she sent us yearly 
before the war. 

Paris smiles, as I have remarked before, 
but she doesn’t forget. Just at present she 
seems to be doing her best to forget that she 
ever loved the American Army, but she 
won’t forget it, any more than she has for- 
gotten all the other things. And she won’t 
forget that Germany wanted to take her in 
a Prussian grip and squeeze her to the point 
of death, and was on the verge of doing it. 
She will also bear in mind that Germany 
will try it again in only a few years, as 
years go. If she seems a trifle hard on some 
of her neighbors at this writing it’s because 
she remembers what her neighbors planned 
to do—and what they will once more at- 
tempt to do when the time is ripe. 

Heigh-ho! Those snub-nosed taxicabs, 
and the Eiffel Tower rising out of the gray 
mists of early morning! Those bead bags 
and that glittering imitation jewelry! 
Those boulevards, golden in the afternoon 
sunlight! Those exciting odors of strange 
and wonderful perfumes! Those neat and 
Gallic maidens with the snapping black eyes 
which roam and roam! ‘Those beards! 
Those cooking! Those wine! That dear 
Paris! Ah, oui! 
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“Lines Where Beauty Lingers” 


OUR first impression that the 

Grant Six is an unusually smart 

car, is not only confirmed but 
intensified, when you begin to com- 
pare it with others. Every line in the 
body of the Grant Six is ‘a line where 
beauty lingers.” There is complete 
harmony of form and function which 
satisfies the most critical. 


The expectations which so fine a 
body must arouse are more than met 
in the mechanical refinement of the 
car. The motor is of the overhead- 
valve type continuously developed 
and perfected by Grant engineers 
over a period of years until it now pos- 


sesses a flexibility and responsiveness 
which give new pleasure to driving. 


By the use of the longest springs 
ever employed in a car of 116-inch 
wheel base, the Grant Six achieves a 
degree of riding comfort seldom met 
with in light sixes. 


Operation of the Grant Six is nearly 
effortless. It steers with astonishing 
ease, the clutch engages with velvet 
smoothness, the gears shift silently 
and with only a touch of the long, 
ball-end gear shift lever. And the 
operation of the brakes is so smooth 
and positive that it gives a feeling 
of security which is a great help in 
tight places. 


If you have had previous experience 
with light sixes, this new Grant Six 
will delight and astonish you. It has 
beauty, it has riding comfort, it has 
power, it has speed—yet it is econom- 
ical in every sense. It is far beyond 
anything you ever expected in a car 
of so moderate a price. 

There is a Grant Six dealer in your 
town or near you. If you do not know 
who he is, write the factory for his 
name and for the new catalog of all 
Grant Six models, 
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activities seemed unable to lighten, a dim de- 
sire for something warmer and more personal 
than the fellowship of acommon cause. He 
enjoyed the thought that Calvin liked him 
enough to want his society. But he refused 
the invitations in order to devote his summer 
leisure to the unpaid service of an organiza- 
tion dedicated to the devastation of the 
vineyard and the rye field, and aided its 
endeavors with a lively relish and no small 
success. 

At twenty-four Calvin was in business 
for himself as a real-estate dealer, was al- 
ready becoming a personage in Binchester, 
and had conceived and fathered the Bigger- 
Binchester Movement. To an indomitable 
optimism he added a certain canny thrift 
which prevented him from reinvesting all 
his profits as he made them. But he lived 
and breathed for the single purpose of mag- 
nifying the city of his adoption and chant- 
ing its glories in party-colored inks and 
display type. He styled himself with frank 
pride as the best little booster that ever 
came down the pike to the livest, finest 
little city on the map. 

It was at this stage in his son’s career 
that Doctor Stark embarked on a Russian 
campaign, with the fraternity system of 
Mariposa as its Moscow. When the dust 
of that battle lifted the chair of Greek and 
Latin was temporarily vacant, and its late 
incumbent, at fifty-six, contemplated a 
financial crisis considerably more ominous 
than any of those through which his red 
star had led him. A stiff-necked pride 
forbade his appealing to Calvin until he 
had spent what was left of his small savings 
in an attempt to find another position. He 
arrived at Binchester so much after the 
fashion of the gentleman who did not enjoy 
husks that Calvin had the grace to make 
no allusions whatever to the parable. 

He welcomed his father warmly, insisted 
on providing him with clothes and pocket 
money, rented a larger apartment so that 
the doctor could have room for his battered 
library, and declared with a bluff intoler- 
ance of contradiction that he would do all 
the supporting the Stark family might 
thereafter require. Nor did he once take on 
his lips that most ungracious of all speeches 
which reminds the listener of a prophecy 
which time has justified. 

At first Doctor Stark informed himself 
that he had misjudged Calvin from the 
beginning, that his son though deplorably 
unorthodox in certain respects was essen- 
tially sound in the vital things. It was 
only after some weeks of their new fellow- 
ship that he began to harbor an unworthy 
suspicion of a secondary motive behind his 
welcome. It occurred to him that his 
arrival at Binchester increased the popula- 
tion by one. And Calvin’s conversation in- 
clined him strongly to the belief that some 
measure of his cordiality was due to 
this circumstance. Binchester’s best little 
booster yearned vehemently to behold her 
populace multiply, in his own phrase, by 
leaps and bounds. Doctor Stark felt that 
his coming was regarded as one of these 
saltations. 

His pleasure in Calvin’s breezy affection 
waned as he listened to table talk deal- 
ing principally with the greatness and 
glory of Binchester present and future or 
the manifest destinies of the Binchester 
Realty Company, Cal Stark, President and 
General Manager, Industrial Properties a 
Specialty, Watch Our Smoke. At first 
the visible symbols of Calvin’s prosperity 
pleased him, but repetition gave them at 
length the aspect of a taunt and challenge. 

‘“Watch your smoke?” He lipped the 
words medicinally. ‘‘That is not difficult. 
I have trouble in not watching it. I never 
saw more soot and grime ——”’ 

“‘Yousaid a paragraph!” Calvin beamed. 
“In a couple more years we'll have Pitts- 
burgh looking like Spotless' Town. I tell 
you, father, this old burg is shooting up like 
a weed.” 

“Precisely.” 
lips. 

Calvin plainly interpreted the assent as 
complimentary. He nodded happily. 

““That’s the proper spirit! You’re catch- 
ing on fast. Before you’ve lived here a year 
you'll be as strong for the town as I am. 
There’s no place like good old Binchester.”’ 

“‘T’ve seen none,” said the doctor dis- 
creetly. 

“You bet you haven’t!’’ Calvin per- 
formed a diagonal nod. “I’ve been think- 
ing about putting up a business proposition 


The doctor compressed his 


to you, father. I can see you're getting this 
Binchester bug as bad as I have, and it 
struck me you might like to help push the 
burg along. How about coming in with me 
at the office and learning my game? You 
wouldn’t have to put in any more time than 
you wanted to, and it’d give you some- 
aang todo. I’m not urging you, of course, 
ut ee et 

Doctor Stark thought hard and fast. He 
perceived that Calvin was paying him a 
high compliment. He was also aware of 
a wistfulness in his son’s voice. Calvin 
wanted him. The idea was warming. And 
there was also the indisputable fact that at 
present he was a pensioner, a dependent on 
Calvin’s generosity. He contrived to look 
pleased. Calvin pumped his hand. 

“That’s bully! Iwas afraid you mightn’t 
care for it. With both of us down there 
we'll just pick up this old town and teach 
her how to buzz like a bee. You'll see!”’ 

Which altered the existing situation by 


condemning Doctor Stark to listen for some | 
twelve hours daily to that which had begun | 


to oppress him when heard only at break- 
fast and dinner. He managed to confine 
his own labors to the clerical part of Cal- 
vin’s business, and consoled a steadily 
intensifying discontent by the assurance 
that he really earned his share of the profits. 

Independence reacted on his flattened 
pride. 
for expression. 
month’s experience frowning happily over 
a rough draft of a smoke-prohibiting ordi- 
nance. He restrained his speech with a 


visible effort, and excluded Miss Alsopp | 
from his audience by shutting the inner | 


door before delivering himself. 

‘*T’ve been hoping I’d cured you of that 
gloom habit,’’ he said, choosing his words 
with manifest discretion. ‘I thought that 
it wasn’t going to be necessary to have a— 
ashow-down. But I guess we'd better have 
it out right now and understand each other. 
I want you to stay here with me perma- 
nently. That’s flat. I’ve missed you ever 
since we split up and I’ve been happy as a 
kid with a Christmas stocking ever since 
you came. You know that, don’t you?”’ 

There was no mistaking his sincerity, 
and Doctor Stark warmed under it, even 
though the tone reminded him of his own 
parental protestations of regard when the 


rod was about to be unspared. He nodded | 


a trifle guiltily. 

“Good. Then you'll understand that 
what I’ve got to say isn’t—isn’t any sign 
that I’m sore at you or tired of your com- 
pany. But this is my town and my busi- 
ness and my life. And whatever you do 
and say here is bound to affect me just as 
what I did and said when I was living with 
you affected you; only more so, because I 
was just a kid and you’re grown up. You 
realize that, don’t you?” 

“Yes, of course. But ——”’ 

“Wait. Let me finish. 


I’ve got goes into building up—never into 
tearing down. And I’m winning out on 


that system. You can see that. You—I | 
hate to say it, but it’s true—you’re a | 
knocker, father. Your instinct is to grab a | 


hammer and smash something before break- 
fast. All your life you’ve been waking up 


in the morning and saying to yourself: | 


‘What shall I kill to-day?’ 
habit. 
at something you don’t like —— 


You’ve got the 


” 


“Suppose it is? What’s the difference be- | 


tween smashing something bad and build- 
ing something good? I o 

“There’s all the difference on earth. 
Just suppose you could absolutely destroy 
everything that doesn’t look perfect to 
you. You’d have a world full of wreckage 
and ruins, and nobody’d be a hair better off 





till some builder got busy and cleared up | 


after you. 

“There’s a block of old tenements down 
on Canal Street that aren’t fit for kennels. 
Your idea would be to get a wrecking crew 
on the job to-morrow. It wouldn’t occur 
to you that the three or four hundred 
people who live there now would have to 


sleep in alleys till they found room some- | 
where else. That’s the knocker’s system. | 


My way would be to get hold of some va- 
cant land near by and build a block of 
decent buildings and rent ’em to those same 


people for about the same money. I | 


wouldn’t care a rap whether the old ruin 
came down or stood empty. That’s a fair 
illustration of the difference. Get it?” 


His individuality clamored again | 
Calvin found him after a | 


I’m a booster, | 
first and last and in between. Everything | 


It’s second nature with you to hit 
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“T think so.” 

Doctor Stark’s reason was convinced, 
but his instincts stood out for more than 
interpretative reservations. 

“Everything bad is meshed into some- 
thing good,” said Calvin. ‘‘Society’s just 
one big machine. It has some imperfect 
cogs, but you won’t make the machine run 
better by smashing the flawed wheels. 
About the smoke, don’t you see that it’s 
our best advertisement? It means that 
Binchester is busy, that lots of factories are 
making money here.” 

““They’d make more if they stoked prop- 
erly.” 

**Perhaps. Then the answer is to show 
"em that fact—sell ’em smoke consumers 
and mechanical stokers. That’s construc- 
tive. This scheme of yours is just negative. 
Suppose you managed to get that ordinance 
passed? You’d have the fight of your life 
to get it half enforced, and you’d advertise 
Binchester as a place where a manufacturer 
could expect to get it in the neck. You 
wouldn’t do anybody any good. See?” 

Again the doctor was constrained to 
agree without the consent of his nethermost 
convictions. 

“Then that’s understood. I just wanted 
to make you see why I can’t stand for a 
knocker in my office. I should think you’d 
realize that it never pays. You’ve been 
swinging your hammer all your life and 
you’d be down and out now if you hadn’t 
happened to draw a booster for a son. 
You’ve only been helping me build up this 
town for a few weeks, and yet you’re mak- 
ing good at it. Doesn’t that prove I’m 
right? I tell you, father, the whole world 
hates a crape hanger—and the world’s 
right, at that.” 

The antismoke ordinance went into Cal- 
vin’s wastebasket. The doctor, doing lip 
service to a new gospel of bass drums and 
brass bands, went through the distressing 
experiences of the unfledged teetotaler, to 
whom all the universe seems only one vast 
opportunity and temptation to revert. 
Never before had he seen so many abuses 
which cried to high heaven for his battle- 
ax and mace. 

Binchester, nominally dry, was impeni- 
tently humid to the saturation point. Its 
government extended to other ills the same 
amicable tolerance discernible in its atti- 
tude toward the lurking demon rum. On 
the swampy island in the muddy stream 
which fed the canal, roller coasters clacked 
and ballyhoo experts brayed throughout 
the battered Sabbath. Every cigar store 
and billiard hell flaunted an impudent lot- 
tery device of perforated cardboard and red 
pasters. The public preference in the 
drama, if the billboards were to be be- 
lieved, was predominantly anatomical. 

And gagged and hand-bound by Calvin’s 
ultimatum, the doctor moved amid these 
exasperations, mute and unprotestant, as- 
senting by silences to pzans of Binchester’s 
praises, expressed in words which tore 
shrewdly at the purist’s soul of him. 

There were subtle aggravations too. 
Binchester was no unwarned Gomorrah. 
Many a voice lifted audibly in its wilder- 
ness, and the doctor suffered the refined 
tortures of hearing earnest but inadequate 
Jeremiahs mangle the causes which his 
battle-tried skill could have led to easy 
triumph. 

Worse—he was compelled to refuse pro- 
posals which every instinct ached to ac- 
cept, to shake his head mutely when the 
Antinoise Society would have made him 
chairman, to mumble disingenuous eva- 
sions to a committee from the Law and 
Order League, withholding even the assur- 
ance of his sympathy. 

Only one sprung from a line of stubborn 
covenanting martyrs could have endured 
his trials. yen Alexander Stark came 
more than once to the brink of apostasy. 

His resolution had worn thin when Cal- 
vin, after a boom barbecue on the island, at 
which river water diluted the grape juice, 
developed a violent case of typhoid. The 
doctor’s concerned affections silenced the 
mutterings of his rebellious impulses. Cal- 
vin, waiting transfer to the hospital, clearly 
found solace in the thought that his busi- 
ness might be left in competent and loyal 
hands. 

“Tt’s lucky you’re here to keep things 
going,” he said faintly. ‘‘I’ll feel perfectly 
safe about the office, with you running it. 
Never mind any new business. Just keep 
it going. And—you remember what I said 
about—about 1 

“About—er— destructive criticism? Yes. 
Don’t worry, Calvin. I'll manage per- 
fectly. You can depend on me.” 
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He endeavored to surpass the letter of 
his promise. He not only saw to the semi- 
automatic routine of his work and Calvin’s, 
but shutting his lean lips and fastening his 
gaze on the framed maxims surrounding 
Calvin’s desk he strove to practice what 
they preached. He drew much inspiration 
from Calvin’s sheaf of form letters, pre- 
pared by a high-priced specialist who styled 
himself Live-Wire Larson, the Letter Wiz- 
ard. Plodding like a flagellant over strewn 
thorns the doctor marched through these 
buoyant compositions, deliberately culling 
the expressions which hurt him most, and 
mouthing them for Miss Alsopp’s non- 
chalant pencil with a distinctness which 
rubbed salt into every laceration of his spirit. 

He appeared as Calvin’s alternate at the 
weekly luncheon of the Bigger Binchester 
Club. He sat through committee meetings 
which demanded the stoicism of a Seneca 
brave; he submerged himself utterly in the 
surcharged atmosphere of optimism which 
was Calvin’s natural ambient. 

He overdid it. In three weeks he arrived 
at a condition of mind in which the trivial 
provocation of the yellow placard precipi- 
tated the reaction. He dictated one letter 
precisely as the spirit moved him. He went 
straight out and offered his services to the 
Swat-the-Fly Movement. And reporting 
to Calvin, feebly convalescent, he shame- 
lessly suppressed the truth concerning both 
of these misdemeanors. 


qr 


N HIS normal element the Reverend 

Doctor Stark was formidable. Given 
the accumulated bitterness of his mute in- 
glorious months he drove a swath of desola- 
tion through Binchester’s flydom which 
would have discouraged a more rational 
organism or destroyed a race less indus- 
trious in the science of multiplication. He 
laid about him with a cold fury chilled and 
sharpened by every recent outrage upon 
his inclinations. There was a merciless 
efficiency in his measures which made for 
almost as much discomfort on the part of 
his fellow swatters as of their quarry. 

Within twenty-four hours of his enlist- 
ment he was in full charge of operations on 
all fronts. A tame and faltering policy had 
been replaced by a scientific frightfulness 
which must have stirred even a Prussian to 
envious regret. Heshook together an organ- 
ization of, those who could be driven as 
hard as he drove himself, and drove them 
with the insistent ferocity of adynamo. He 
got results. 

An empty war chest was swiftly replen- 
ished by a levy on the doctor’s boom-bent 
business allies, who good-naturedly sub- 
mitted to extortion on the part of one 
established in their regard as himself a 
booster. The newspapers, accustomed to 
be subservient to Calvin’s clamorous pub- 
licity, were easily browbeaten into free 
advertising, written in the doctor’s fine 
frigidity of restraint. The billboards flamed 
with his declaration of war, and his call to 
arms carried into schools and churches. 
There was a colossal thermometer in 
painted wood nailed to the fagade of the 
Second National, upon which a mounting 
crimson column recorded the casualties in 
units of a million. 

The Reverend Alexander was too happy 
to devote much attention to a minority 
report from his conscience which reminded 
him that his present endeavors must be 
classed as purely destructive criticism, and 
complained that he was willfully neglecting 
the office in favor of his militaristic dissipa- 
tions. The majority report approved his 
course. Even Calvin could certainly find 
no defense for the house fly. There was 
even sound medical evidence to support, 
against that friendless insect, a prima facie 
charge of complicity in Calvin’s typhoid. 
Doctor Stark shut his teeth firmly and 
ordered another great gross of patent 
swatters. 

He soothed Calvin’s anxieties with reci- 
tations of business progress which though 
accurate in the letter were in spirit inten- 
tionally deceptive. Calvin was still too 
weak to be permitted newspapers, and his 
father was the only visitor allowed to see 
him, so that the truth was easily withheld. 
It troubled the doctor slightly to confront 
his negative falsehoods, but his unleashed 
lust of slaughter made light of weakling 
regrets. 

For eight gorgeous days he was sangui- 
narily happy. Then he became aware of a 
fly in the ointment—a fly which declined to 
be swatted. 

He found no words to fit the discontent 
which settled on him even as his forces 
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swept gloriously on from hecatomb to holo- 
caust. Calvin’s polluted vocabulary would 
have voiced it easily. The doctor was merely 
realizing that he was a piker. 

There was no joy in this massacre, how- 
ever epic its dimensions. The Reverend 
Alexander was a fighter. He missed the 
clash of answering steel, the lifted war cry 
of foes who came to strike back shrewdly, 
not to be butchered in pacifistic nonresist- 
ance. Remembering his embattled past he 
viewed his present engagement with a 
mounting shame. He, once a rampant 
terror to gun-toting bootlegger and furtive 
gambler, sunk at last to slapping house flies 
with a square of woven wire! 

In this mood he stopped at the hospital, 
where half an hour of the forced and 
labored optimism which was Calvin’s drug 
brought him to a crisis. He made his 
escape without catastrophe, but Doctor 
Meade, Calvin’s physician, encountering 
him on the steps, cast oil on the inner 
flames. 

“Great fight you’re putting up against 
the fly nuisance,’ he said as they moved 
toward the sidewalk. ‘‘ Pity it’s all wasted.” 

The word bit through Doctor Stark’s 
lowering inattention. 

““Wasted?’’ he echoed, on a rising inflec- 
tion. ‘‘Wasted?”’ 

Meade interested him suddenly, a medi- 
cal man utterly unlike the professionally 
sunny gentlemen of the Reverend Alexan- 
der’s experience, a dour lank person de- 
jected of eye and lip and shoulder, whose 
face had been known to lighten when pre- 
scribing quinine. 

“Swatting flies is good exercise for the 
children,” conceded Meade. ‘Outside of 
that you might as well stand on the court- 
house steps and read ’em a proclamation. 
Or you might write’em a note. Doas much 
good. Long as you keep on incubating ’em 
you’ve got as much chance of exterminat- 
ing ’em as you’d have of dipping the canal 
dry with a teaspoon.” 

“Explain that, please.” 

Doctor Stark barked the request in his 
old-time voice. Here perhaps was a man to 
be quarreled with. 

“Horses,” said Meade. ‘‘Stables. Four 
hundred of ’em inside the city limits. You 
see ——” 

He plunged into science. The Reverend 
Alexander listened raptly, his scowl hug- 
ging every fold and hollow of his face. 

“Suppose we abolished the stables?” he 
interjected in a breathing space. Meade 
shook his head. 

“Have to bar horses from the outside 
too. Farmers—driving in to market. 
Couldn’t be done. Not in this century any- 
way. Maybe in a couple of hundred 
years %g 

““What’s to prevent its being done right 
now?” Doctor Stark’s eye glittered like a 
dancing rapier point. 

“People that own horses would fight, 
that’s all. You couldn’t possibly % 

“Couldn’t I?’’ The Reverend Alexander 
inhaled profoundly; his nostrils expanded 
like those of an eager racer at the barrier. 
“Couldn’t 1?” He groped darkly for a 
phrase worthy of the task before it. Cal- 
vin’s ardent letterhead came before his 
mental vision. He scowled joyously. “‘ You 
watch my smoke!”’ he said. 
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OCTOR STARK wagged his head with 

emphasis and his expression of acidu- 
lated contentment deepened to a beatitude 
of bitterness. 

“No, sir. This is not an effort to benefit 
anything or anybody. It is a campaign of 
unadulterated destruction, and its single ob- 
ject is to exile the horse from Binchester for- 
ever. We are grinding no man’s axes 4 

“But, doctor’—Mr. Joe McWhorter, 
Binchester agent for Titan Trucks, wore 
the aggrieved look of him whose magna- 
nimity isshamefully misconstrued—‘‘you’re 
going to need all the help you can get to 
put this thing across.” 

“In the year 1897 I might have taken 
that view,” said the doctor. ‘‘I was then 
engaged in a peculiar bitter fight to close 
the gin mills of the village of Meeker’s 
Junction, in lowa, and I accepted—gladly, 
I regret to say—a contribution of one hun- 
dred dollars from the manufacturers of a 
widely advertised nonalcoholic beverage 
known as Hoko-Soko, I will not dwell on 
the painful consequences, except to say 
that twenty-eight votes were cast for pro- 
hibition and three hundred and forty-six 
against it. I learned then not to attempt 
to combine destruction with anything re- 
motely suggesting self-interest. I shall ask 
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you to go out through the rear door, sir. 
And if you truly desire to advance this 
movement you will condemn it as loudly 
and vigorously as you can.” 

He plunged into his interrupted labors. 
McWhorter sat quite still for perhaps ten 
seconds. Then with a curiously respectful 
countenance he departed. He walked care- 
fully on his toes. And he took exceeding 
pains to make his exit into the alley at the 
back of the temporary offices unseen of all 
men. 

Doctor Stark snorted at the memory of 
the episode. But in the main his spirits 
were acidly exalted.. Matters were shaping 
better than his first conception of his task 
had ventured to hope. He had discovered 
a situation radically different from the 
armed and vigilant opposition experience 
had taught him to expect. The foes he had 
fought in his militant past had learned to 
anticipate attack and had acquired in self- 
defense some elements of strategy and tac- 
tics. The horse owners of Binchester were 
taken utterly unawares by the sudden 
ferocity of his onslaught. They had no 
organization and no leader. They were un- 
prepared with rebuttals. The first shower 
of blows stunned them into an apathy of 
abused bewilderment. 

Doctor Stark had withheld his fire 
shrewdly until he stood ready to pour it 
hotly and from every quarter. He enlisted 
his allies before he suspended diplomatic 
relations. He mobilized in swift secrecy 
and saw well to his supply of ammunition. 

The Binchester Medical Association pro- 
vided him with authoritative evidence of 
equine complicity in the nefarious multi- 
plication of the fly, and established the 
guilt of the fly himself beyond any possi- 
bility of refutation. The Board of Health 
furnished a typhoid map of the city, with 
its four hundred and twelve stables bla- 
zoned in red, each surrounded by a cluster 
of yellow dots indicating recorded cases of 
the disease. From the same source came 
confirmatory statistics dealing with lesser 
ills. The Antinoise Committee flung itself 
whole-heartedly into the fray, with the 
declaration that shod hoofs and steel tires 
were responsible for no less than eighty-six 
and twelve one-hundredths per cent of the 
unnecessary tumult of the streets. A stu- 
dious young gentleman employed as per- 
manent secretary by the Taxpayers’ Union 
delightedly supplied a diagram revealing 
the fact that horse-drawn traffic carried 
less than one per cent of Binchester’s 
freight and passengers, but required ap- 
proximately twelve per cent of its street 
capacity. He also evolved a companion 
document exposing the truth that the 
horse, responsible for practically the entire 
cost of street cleaning, paid, directly and 
indirectly, for less than a tenth of one per 
cent of that outlay. 

To his compact nucleus of disciplined 
and drilled fly swatters Doctor Stark added 
one powerful element after another. The 
horse, under his manipulation, suddenly 
stood forth as the immediate and inviting 
target for every one of the diversified 
groups of Binchesterians for whom Calvin’s 
supreme contempt was crowded into his 
anathematic phrase, The Anvil Chorus. 

For the first time in Binchester’s brief 
history that term assumed a descriptive 
accuracy. Never before had these inde- 
pendent and earnest movements remotely 
approached the harmonic unanimity which 
is the first requisite of a choral perform- 
ance. Their several blows had rung in 
discord. Now under Doctor Stark’s com- 
pelling baton they struck in time and tune, 
and the thunder of their music shook Bin- 
chester to bedrock. 

A novice in the science of destructive 
criticism might have been deceived by 
these achievements. The Reverend Alex- 
ander had seen too many paper conquests 
go their disappointed ways to be misled 
into false confidence. He knew accurately 
where he stood. 

Binchester, in token of its progressive 
bent, was governed by a highly modern 
commission of eight, with the mayor, sepa- 
rately elected, as a ninth and ex-officio 
participant in its counsels. Three of these 
commissioners represented the voters of 
Binchester. Six, including the mayor, held 
their seats by grace of one Martin Devery, 
whose title and powers had mysteriously 
survived the reform charter, guaranteed by 
its sponsors to wipe out all bosses forever. 

Doctor Stark was perfectly aware that 
the three tribunes of the public would vote 
affirmatively on his ordinance and that the 
six others would placidly relegate it to the 


(Continued on Page 69) 
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table, unless his popular clamor could be 
strengthened by something more effective. 
Martin Devery in private life followed the 
calling of contractor. He enjoyed in his 
corporate aspects the privilege of carting 
Binchester’s refuse to the river-bank dumps, 
and of the four hundred and twelve horse 
owners he was alone in a position for se- 
renity and calm. 

This situation would have caused the 
Reverend Alexander small concern had it 
not been complicatec by the thought of 
Calvin, whose progress toward recovery 
during the early stages of the fight had 
been alarmingly rapid. Once Calvin es- 
caped from his room at the hospital, the 
doctor knew, the Antihorse Movement 
would suffer instant and abject collapse. 
He must force the fighting to a decision 
within the week. 

He sighed deeply and drew a sheet of 
blank paper toward his pen. Deliberately, 
weighing each word, he wrote a few short 
paragraphs. He read them over, nodding 
sourly as a phrase here and there impressed 
him as touched with a pleasing hyperacid- 
ity. The telephone interrupted him in the 
act of departure. He listened impatiently 
to Miss Alsopp’s statement that Mr. Ral- 
ston had called to see him and would return 
at eleven. His scowl bit more deeply into 
its wonted fissures. The affairs of the Bin- 
chester Realty Company annoyed him in 
these days by intruding thoughtlessly on 
matters of infinitely greater import. 

Sy shall endeavor to meet him there,” he 
said. 

As he reached the street he sighed again, 
contemplating the eternal difficulty of si- 
multaneous service to Mammon and Right- 
eousness. 

Martin Devery, discovered in the office 
of his contracting establishment, displayed 
that want of personal animosity with which 
on the part of his enemies Doctor Stark was 
dejectedly familiar. His joy of combat 
desired foes who gnashed their teeth at him 
in private as well as in print, and he had 
often departed regretfully from trying in- 
terviews with publicans and other sinners 
who persistently declined to bear a decent 
malice. He found it hard ta hate evil 
properly when tempted to like the evildoer. 

He saw at once that he must face this 
temptation again. Binchester’s boss dis- 
tinectly appealed to his sympathies—a 
small, thin, quiet man with a sober, intelli- 
gent face and a diction as impeccable as the 
doctor’s own. They exchanged greetings, 
measuring each other cannily. Doctor 
Stark came straight to his point: 

“T felt it only just to warn you that I 
have decided to attack you personally, 
Mr. Devery, and to give you an oppor- 
tunity to avoid the consequences if you so 
elect.” 

Devery nodded. 

“That is generous,”’ he conceded. ‘‘ You 
have impressed me as a man who fights 
hard because he prefers to fight fairly. But 
I am rather accustomed to being attacked, 
personally and otherwise, and ——” 

“‘T beg your pardon. You are not accus- 
tomed to being attacked by me.’’ Doctor 
Stark spoke sharply. “‘ You have dealt only 
with so-called reformers of the enthusiastic 
type; estimable people, no doubt, but 
weakened by their effervescence. Invari- 
ably they scatter their effort, instead of 
centering it. They waste their energies in 
hurrahs. I do not. Possibly this prelimi- 
nary announcement will enlighten you. I 
am planning to insert it in to-morrow’s 
papers.” 

Devery adjusted eyeglasses and read 
aloud: 

“There is one reason and only one for the 
failure of the commission to adopt the 
ordinance ridding Binchester of the twin 
nuisances of horse and house fly. His name 
is Martin Devery. Because he owns fifty- 
six horses and holds a city contract enabling 
him to extract four profits from their use, he 
will order the following six men to vote 
against the ordinance, and they will obey 
him, because they are more afraid of him 
than of you voters and citizens.” 

He skipped the names and read on: 

“If you are tired of tolerating this pesti- 
lent partnership of horse, house fly and 
Devery you can end it at the coming elec- 
tion by demanding a pledge from every 
candidate for a commissionership to vote 
against the stable, the fly and the boss.”’ 

Doctor Stark cut in once more. ‘That 
is no more than a crude draft, but it may 
suffice to demonstrate wherein I differ from 
the usual reformer. You will observe that I 
confine myself to one point—a negative 
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one—you. I am not for anybody. I am 
only against Martin Devery.” 

“T see.” Devery removed his glasses 
and polished them carefully. ‘It is an 
effective plan. I am willing to admit that 
you may beat me withit. Mass psychology 
is an interesting study, isn’t it? People 
who could not conceivably unite for any 
common purpose of construction will join 
delightedly to pull something down. Yes, 
you can make trouble for me if you print 
that advertisement and follow it up effec- 
tively.”’ 

He paused, and his glance consulted the 
doctor’s unrelenting glare. Something in 
his expression told the Reverend Alexander 
that he had read his man correctly. One 
great advantage of choosing wicked men 
for one’s opponents, he had discovered, lies 
in their universal preference for compro- 
mise. An upright foe, however misguided, 
cannot be bought, but the sinful have no 


_troublesome scruples against the silver 


bribe. The doctor waited patiently, sure of 
his man at last. 

“It seems to me that this is essentially a 
case for concessions on both sides,” said 
Devery at length. ‘Admitting all your 
contentions as to the presence of horses in 
the city, the fact remains that this ordi- 
nance of yours will work a considerable and 
undeserved hardship on many people who 
have not committed the unpardonable sin 
of bidding successfully for a public con- 
tract. There’s young Danny Cleaver, for 
instance. He’s just bought out Tim Gee- 
han’s livery business. It took Danny eight 
years to save that money, and he’s married 
on the strength of his future profits too. 
Now a 

He studied Doctor Stark’s face for a 
moment. 

“Tt has occurred to me that you horse 
haters are possibly right about this ques- 
tion. I have been considering the use of 
trucks in my own business for some time. 
But Danny Cleaver and a few hundred 
others more or less like him aren’t so fortu- 
nately situated as I am. Suppose, for a 
moment, that you would consent to an 
amendment providing for a subcommittee 
empowered to appraise damage caused by 
your ordinance to legitimate private inter- 
ests, and to reimburse out of the general 
fund ——” 

He drummed softly on the table, watch- 
ing the implacable scowl adapt itself a 
shade more nicely to Doctor Stark’s face. 

“The Abolitionists precipitated the Civil 
War,” he said gently. 

“They won it.”” Doctor Stark welcomed 
the omen. 

“Yes. But I’ve wondered sometimes 
whether it wouldn’t have cost them less in 
the end to display a reasonable regard for 
other men’s lawful property rights. This 
amendment, for instance K 

“Yl draw it myself,’ said Doctor Stark 
abruptly. “‘Here. Now. You’re quiteright.”’ 

Twenty minutes later he shook hands, 
unashamed, with the pestilent copartner of 
the house fly and the horse. At eleven he 
was at his desk in the realty company’s 
office, already beginning to experience the 
sensations of his prodigious namesake. 
Binchester might still present new worlds 
to conquer, but this Alexander’s career was 
ended. In a mere tale of hours Calvin 
would reduce him to a mean lieutenancy in 
the detestable service of the brazen gods of 
Boom and Boost. He would sell real estate 
for his bread and butter. He achieved a 
frown of almost majestic gloom as he sub- 
mitted to the intrusion of Peter B. Ralston, 
to whom for two years Calvin had been 
vainly offering the disused factory of a late 
andsorely lamented rotary-engine company. 

“Thought I’d go over that engine plant 
again,’ he announced. ‘Been thinking I 
might be able to use it after all.” 

Doctor Stark rose without enthusiasm. 

“T’ll go out with you,” he said in the tone 
of one who makes a grudged concession. 
“But you don’t want it. You would have 
to remodel the entire floor plan.” 

“T know all about that.”’ Ralston was a 
gentleman of easy irritability, impatient of 
contradiction. ‘“‘I guess I’m able to see a 
ho'e in a grindstone.” 

They drove out in the livery car for 
which Calvin contracted on a monthly 
basis, and knee deep in forlorn weeds sur- 
veyed the shell of the ill-starred rotary 
motor. 

“T knew you wouldn’t want it,’”’ declared 
Doctor Stark. “Look at that roof!” 

““What’s the matter with it?’”’ Ralston’s 
red-wattled jaw protruded. ‘A few new 
tiles and a little ground glass ’1] make her as 
good as new. Let’s go inside.” 
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“You'd have to knock out those walls,” 
said the doctor presently. ‘And the roof 
support scheme is all wrong too.”’ 

“T saw that the first time I looked at the 
place,” said Ralston. He shook his head 
impatiently. ‘“‘You needn’t be afraid of 
putting anything over on me. It can’t be 
done. I know my way round.” 

He inspected the melancholy relic with a 
particularity which the doctor found hard 
to support, and which drove him again and 
again to invite attention to disadvantages 
the existence of which he had discovered 
from Peter B. Ralston’s pessimistic conver- 
sation during an earlier visit under Calvin’s 
ciceronage. Ralston turned on him sud- 
denly. 

“Look here, doctor, I know what I’m 
doing. I’ve got a verbal refusal till the 
first of the month, and I don’t care whether 
or not you’ve had a better offer. You can’t 
talk me out of buying this plant if I decide 
it’s what I want.” 

The doctor’s startled protestations of in- 
nocence fell visibly on unfriendly ground. 
They drove back in a perceptible silent 
hostility. The Reverend Alexander was 
conscious of a lively relief when they sepa- 
rated. Even a counterfeit salesmanship in 
his present mood was beyond his power of 
endurance. He was mildly surprised, but 
not greatly cheered by Ralston’s abrupt 
decision to buy the plant, announced defi- 
antly as he stepped out of the car. Eight 
hundred dollars in commissions meant 
nothing to the Rev. Alexander Stark, fac- 
ing a future dedicated to the business of 
building Binchester bigger. 

Even the news that the commission sit- 
ting in special session had unanimously 
adopted the Antihorse Ordinance failed to 


_ uplift him. Calvin was almost well. He 


reproached himself for permitting the as- 
surance to take on an aspect of melancholy. 


Vv. 


“A ONE-HORSE town!” 

Calvin’s] voice was ominously low- 
ered. He gave the words the effect of blas- 
phemies, echoed awfully as the preamble to 
indictment. Doctor Stark quailing under 
his son’s terrible gaze remembered his 
crime too late. In the lust of battle that 
heinous letter had been forgotten in the 
files. He caught a glimpse, past Calvin’s 
shoulder, of a consciously virtuous expres- 
sion transfiguring Miss Alsopp’s counte- 
nance. Mechanically he identified her as 
the avenging goddess from the machine. 

“Did you dictate this—this letter?”’ 

“T—I’m afraid I did, Calvin.” 

; aoe fist thumped the yellow mani- 
old. 

“If any other man on earth had said you 
could do a thing like that I’d have hit him 
on the nose,” he declared. ‘My own 
father—going out of his way to smash my 
business while I was on my back—going 
out of his way to knock the town I’m 
breaking my neck to build—when I trusted 
you bs a SE 8D 

The doctor shook his head. 

“Tt was an unpardonable thing, from 
your point of view. I don’t try to defend 
it. And yet if you could understand the 
underlying causes ——”’ 

“Understand!” Again the accusing 
thump. “It’s plain as print! You just 
can’t help slamming something! You’ve 
got to knock or die.” 

Ralston interrupted him. The final for- 
malities in the sale of the engine works were 
of paramount importance, even in this mo- 
ment of red tragedy. Calvin pulled him- 
self together with an effort. Papers were 
signed and a check changed hands. 

“You’ve got a wonderful bargain, Mr. 
Ralston,” said Calvin. ‘At the price that 
plant is the best invest 74 

“Forget it, Cal. You’ll have me backing 
out of it yet if you keep on with that line 
of talk.’’ Ralston grinned at his confession 
of weakness. “‘You’d have sold me that 
plant a year ago if you hadn’t rubbed me 
the wrong way with your everlasting praises 
of it. I wanted it, but I just couldn’t stand 
the way you went after me.’”’ He nodded 
sidewise at Doctor Stark. “Your father 
had my number, all right. Never came 
near me after you got sick. Waited till I 
got ready to come in here and ask him to 
take me out there.”” He chuckled. ‘‘Onto 
my curves, weren’t you, doctor? Telling 
me how the roof leaked and the partitions 
would have to come out and the plumbing 
was all wrong! You spotted me right off 
for an overdose of Cal’s boost medicine, 
didn’t you?” 

He shook hands with them both, clapped 
the doctor soundly on his angular shoulder 
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and puffed away, deed in hand. The doctor 
whirled to his self-defense. 

“That was what ailed me, Calvin, when 
I wrote that letter—just an overdose of —of 
that sort of thing.” He directed his index 
finger at the yellow placard. “I know I 
shouldn’t have yielded to an impulse like 
that, but it—it simply wouldn’t be denied. 
I—I meant to destroy the carbon, I’m 
sorry you stumbled on it.”’ 

“Stumbled on it!’ Calvin choked on 
the words. ‘“‘That’s good! Read this!” 

He thrust a telegram toward the culprit. 
Doctor Stark absorbed its laconic message 
with a sense of catastrophe. L. B. Hackett 
would call on the Binchester Realty Com- 
pany early on Wednesday the twelfth. The 
calendar confirmed his stabbing realization 
that this was Wednesday the twelfth! He 
let the yellow slip flutter back to the desk. 
A thin, malicious inner voice admonished 
him: Be sure your sins will find you out! 
The degenerating effect of imminent dis- 
aster corrupted his mental process to a 
miserable play on the words. His sins were 
finding him in, an insane giggling fancy in- 
formed him. He winced. Across the desk 
Calvin refilled his lungs. The doctor bent 
his head to the impending blast. But Miss 
Alsopp intervened. 

“Mr. Hackett,’’ she heralded with a flick 
of her yellow eyes at the Reverend Alexan- 
der, who interpreted it in her own idiom 
and knew that he was about to get his. 
His what? He wondered numbly as the 
caller came in with the effect of a gust of 
boisterous wind, a vast vital figure, boom- 
ingly cordial. 

“Who wrote me that letter?’ He 
glanced from one to the other. ‘I’ve been 
mating almost a month to meet the fellow 
that ——” 

“T wrote it.’”’ The doctor spoke almost 
meekly. He felt that he owed all possible 
exoneration to Calvin. ‘‘My son, who is 
the head of the business, was ill at the 
time and I was trying to 

“Shake hands, Mr. Stark. It’s worth 
the trip East just to know you.” He 
rumbled with subterranean mirth. “I bet 
I know that letter by heart. I’ve got it 
framed and I’m going to keep it hanging 
over my desk in the new plant. ‘A one- 
horse town! Show me its disadvantages in 
more detail!’ Say!” 

He reverberated inwardly again. His 
tone struck curiously on the Reverend 
Alexander’s bruised consciousness. After 
all, he reflected, Hackett was here. And 
with Calvin to exhibit Binchester 

“T wrote to about fifty towns we’d been 
considering,’ said Hackett. ‘‘And I’ve 
been trying to kick myself properly ever 
since. I drew the finest little collection of 
hot-air and hurray-boys bull-con ever as- 
sembled under one roof. I got so I was 
afraid to peek in the glass for fear I’d look 
as simple to myself as I figured I must look 
to the come-on artists that boiled into town 
on my trail! If it hadn’t been for that 
letter of yours ——” He wagged his head. 
“Say, if you ever helped thresh on a fine 
hot-summer prairie till your throat was an 
inch deep with dust and you’d just about 
made up your mind that it wasn’t worth 
while to keep on trying to breathe, and 
then a belt slipped and you got a chance to 
sink your teeth in a nice, extra-sour, juicy 
lemon—get me? That letter was enough to 
make me swear I’d build our plant in Bin- 
chester if it broke the firm. Shake hands 
again. I got a car waiting outside and 
we'll go an’ have a look at some of your 
darned disadvantages in detail!’ 

Doctor Stark ventured a cautiously 
oblique glance at his son. Calvin’s throat 
was moving feebly, and his eyes were wide 
and blank. He was clearly unequal to the 
situation. The doctor stepped manfully 
into the breach. 

“Of course I wrote in a—er—playful 
spirit,” he began, not altogether ingen- 
uously. ‘“‘Binchester has many excellent 
features.” 

“You needn’t waste ’em on me,”’ said 
L. B. Hackett, lifting a monstrous palm. 
“Tt’s got one that I know about. The rest 
don’t matter. When I read that story in 
the Pittland paper yesterday I just about 
bubbled up and boiled over. A one-horse 
town, you said. But it’s a horseless town 
now—the first and only horseless town on 
earth! Why, just that line in our advertis- 
ing is going to sell every truck we can turn 
out for the next ten years! Think of it— 
Atlas Trucks, Built in Horseless Town! 
I’m going to come and run this plant my- 
self, just to live in a community that’s 
fifty years ahead of the rest of the world,” 

He breathed deeply. 
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You can secure 
Notaseme Hosiery 
for the Whole Fam- 
ily —Men, Women, 
Children. Comes in 
Silk, Lisle and Mer- 
cerized 





keeping growing children stockinged will 

appreciate Notaseme Hose. They will always 
make your child look well-dressed. And at the 
same time—because of the famous Notaseme knit- 
ting process—will give wear that is surprising. Try 
Notaseme Hosiery for the whole family. 


Wie mothers who have the big problem of 


NOTASEME HOSIERY COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘As soon as we’ve got a site selected I 
want to find the man that put that idea 
over,’ he continued. ‘‘The account I saw 
didn’t mention any names, but a big job 
like that is always a one-man job.” 

““My—my father did it,’”’ said Calvin in 
quite a new voice. “‘It—it was all his idea, 
and he put it across single-handed.”’ 

Something like reverence smoothed the 
face of L. B. Hackett. He shook hands for 
the third time, humbly. 

“T might have guessed it,’ he. said. 
“The man who wrote that letter—what I 
wanted to see you about was this: I’m on 
the board of directors of the American 
Truck Association, and it struck me that 
maybe we could persuade you to make this 
horseless-town idea a national movement. 
Speaking unofficially I think I could offer 
you ” 

A cry of anguished protest from Calvin 
anticipated his father’s refusal. 
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“Not for a minute!’” He shook his head 
energetically. “‘ Binchester’s got first call on 
my father—Binchester and the business. 
We’’—he swallowed and carefully avoided 
the doctor’s eye—‘“‘we’re just about to re- 
organize the firm—Alexander Stark, Incor- 
porated.” 

He subsided into a prevision of letter- 
heads and signboards. “‘ Father of Horseless 
Town—a good, snappy red. No—I’ve got 
it! Alee Stark—The Man Who Put Bin- 
chester on the Map!” 

Doctor Stark sighed faintly as he sur- 


rendered to his destiny. They also boost, ~ 


he thought, who only stand and knock. His 
glance wandered uneasily to the window, 
coated with its overlay of soot. Slowly 
his face composed itself in the grateful em- 
brave of a beatific scowl. In his soothed 
spirit his astral fingers tightened on Thor’s 
mighty weapon—debased now to a mere 
builder’s tool, but still, happily, a hammer! 


The Wail of the Weeping 
Ullon) P= By Lowell Otus Reese 


Nee this is the tale that a weeping 
chump 
Told to me one sad day, 
Of Geegle and Google and Gimp and Gump. 
Oh, he was a pitiful balled-up chump, 
And he sat and he wept on a hickory stump 
And opened his heart this way. 


Ye chump crieth forth his wrongs: 


Benevolent one, I’m an average man; 
I root for the flag and I do all I can 


In times of big doings. But here is my kick: 


I know I’m a hick, 
Right out of the thick 
High weeds of North Hickville; but then why 
not hand 
The poor hick some info’ that he’ll under- 
stand? 
Why not give him news that is certified, see? 
Just so it’s plain news it'll satisfy me. 


Ye chump bloweth his nose and_pro- 
ceedeth: 


One fine day there comes along 
A question burning hot; 
Senator Gimp is for it strong; 
Senator Gump is not; 
Senator Gimp says Gump is wrong; 
Gump, he cites the lot 
Of Old Dog Tray, who once lapped up 
This very identical selfsame cup, 
Then went astray 
And spent the day 
Kissing bartenders all the way 
From Umpty-fifth Street to the bay 
Along with an alley pup. 
Then they thunder 
And they fight, 
While I wonder 
Which is right— 
Statesman Gimp 
Or Statesman Gump. 
There’s the matter in a lump. 
Don’t forget that I’m a chump. 


Ye chump hopeth for the best but expect- 
eth the worst: 


Then I say to myself, ““Now, son, look at 
here; 
You've got a few brains and your eyesight is 
clear ; 
You've made a good living so far, and that 
shows 
You average well as humanity goes, 
In grasp and discernment and common horse 
sense; 
So figure this out and get down off the fence. 
It’s easy, no doubt; 
Just read and find out 
The dope that the statesmen of our happy land 
Are handing about, and then yow’ll under- 
stand.” 
Why, of course! They know it all, 
Statesmen large and fat and tall, 
First in peace and first in war— 
That's what we elect them for! 


He taketh courage and jollieth himself 
along: 


And so I sit down and begin to peruse 
The columns of weighty political news; 
But after the lapse 
Of some minutes—perhaps 
An hour and a half — 
A maniac laugh 
Sounds from my den and my wife rushes in 
And finds me beginning to gibber and grin 


And bark at the paper and spit like a cat; 
And when I am able I say, ‘‘ Look at that! 
Senator Geegle he favors these matters ; 
Senator Google he tears ’em to tatters! 
Senator Geegle he states a desire 
To mention that Senator Google’s a liar.” 
And that settles that. 
But who can get fat 
And go ahead earning the monthly house rent 
And keep up his regular war-tax per cent 
While knowing the future is held in the clutch 
Of Senators Geegle and Google and such? 
Maybe I’ve got 
A head like a squash, 
But nutty or not, 
I’m frightened, by gosh! 
For Senator Geegle says it is; 
Senator Google says it ain’t; 
Till my head begins to whiz 
Round and round—and then I faint. 


Ye chump swalloweth his tonsils and 
gulpeth qn: 


Benevolent one, in my youth was a shrine 
Built in my soul to fond heroes of mine; 
Statesmen they were, and I knew in my soul 
They were all-wise. But the long years unroll 
And bring disillusion. A cynic am I, 

For I’m bound to relate 

I believe that the fate : 

Of the good ship of state 
Ts held in the hands of large, dignified guys 
Equipped with the brains of some gooseberry 

pies, 


He feeleth for his flask but findeth it riiss- 
ing, wherefore he lifteth up his voice anew: 


Now tell me, I beg you with tears in my eyes, 
What kind of a chance have I got 
To tell which ts truth and to tell which is lies, 
And which is just plain tommyrot. 
For if the great minds of the nation don’t know 
The ty ngs they have studied profoundly, what 
show 
Has an everyday fellow whose forehead is flat, 
Whose head rattles round in aN umber Six hat? 
I quit. I’m through. 
I know I’m a goat, 
For all I can do 
Is to walk up and vote. 
But which is the statesman, 
And which is the chump— 
Senator Geegle 
Or Senator Gump ? 
Show me the guy that will make it all clear 
ee I'll go to the mat for that bird with a 
cheer— 
And vote for him every day in the year! 


Ye chump at last findeth solace upon ye 
gentle bosom of friend wife: 


My wife comes and says to me, 
“Why the sobs of misery? 
Have men treated you unkind? 
Got your goat? Well, never mind. 
Just get large and tall and fat, 
Wear a dignified silk hat” — 
On a head that’s also-fat— 
“Do not think, but make a noise, 
Just like all the other boys; 
Learn how to cuss in a voice loud and hearty 
All who belong to the oppostte party ; 
Whether they’ re wrong or whether they’re right, 
Knock all their projects with all of your might; 
Knock with your tongue and your eloquent pen, 
Till you have balled up the voters; and then— 
Hush, little husband—don’t you cry, 
You'll be a statesman by and by!” 
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For every building in town ~ 
Blabon Floors make for beauty, 
cleanliness, comfort and economy 


Borough, village, and town authorities having the responsibility and 
maintenance of the public buildings are beginning to recognize the superior 
qualities of Blabon Art Floors of linoleum. Their artistic beauty and re- 
markable durability are vital points to be considered by those having in 
charge the expenditure of public funds. 










é Auditorium of Town Hall laid 
f with Blabon Art Linoleum granite 
pattern No. 317. 


Blabon linoleums have already proven their value through years of 
service in city institutions. Their resiliency and quietness, give them an 
especial advantage as floors of auditoriums, libraries, court-houses, churches, 
municipal buildings, and hospitals where distracting noise is thus eliminated 
from the tread of feet. 


Blabon Art Linoleums cemented to wood, concrete, or other foun- 
dations become an integral part of the building, and their durability approaches 
permanence. The colors of the inlaid designs and plain linoleum go clear 
through to the burlap back, and their beauty remains as long as the floor. 
Remember this in connection with the ease with which they may be kept 
clean and sanitary—then their economy of maintenance will be forcefully seen. 


Write us for illustrated booklet. Blabon dealers in cities and towns 
throughout the country will gladly furnish estimates for installing. 


Blabon inlaid parquetry pattern 


No. 162 makes a serviceable floor 
for the school room, 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 69 years 














Important Notice: Floor-coverings (including rugs) made upon a felt- 
paper base are not linoleum, and to describe, advertise or sell them as 
linoleum is a violation of the law. Felt paper floor-coverings have a 
black interior which is easily. detected upon examining the edge. 






Library floored with Blabon In- 
laid Linoleum tile design No. 352. 


Blabon Art Linoleum makes an 
ideal floor for a church. This floor 


i 1 ick Look for this label on all 
is a plain rich green. 


Blabon Art Linoleums 








“What do you eharge?’”’ 

“What do you pay?” 

*“Anything—until I get rested.” 

“You got a big garage?’”’ 

“Big enough for our own car.’’ 

“Then I couldn’t come. I got to keep my 
automobile at the place where I live.’ 

And the large form flopped down the 
steps and into a tin car, which gave an al- 
most human snort of disdain. 

“You haven’t opened your letters for two 
days!”’ prodded Monica’s mind. 

The worst yas true. The important 
luncheon had occurred that very day. In 
the mail was a note reminding her of the 
invitation, which had been sent two weeks 
before. When the abject Monica called up 
she was icily handled by her would-be 
hostess, who had no children and 
lived in a hotel. 

Feeling soundly snubbed Mon- 
ica dived submissively into the 
pile of unopened envelopes and 
brought up an invitation to Fore- f 
fathers’ Day Dinner. As she 
glanced over the program she drew 
a long anticipatory breath. The 
last dinner had been so dull—a 
senator had spoken for two hours— 
that this year the committee had 
rounded up all the brilliant speak- 
ers she really wanted to hear; a 
sort of galaxy of the best literary 
lions. She would accept at once, 
buy a new frock as soon as she 
could get to town, and trust toluck 
to have a cook and housemaid. 

As she ran down the hill to the 
letter box to post her acceptance 
she met Dorry’s husband, James, 
coming slowly along with a bowl 
which he carried almost rever- 
ently. 

“Hello,” he began in his blurry, 
half-bashful, boyish voice. 

He was a nice person, was James, 
Not that he often contributed any- 
thing constructive to the conver- 
sation; but he sat round with an 
air of quiet enjoyment that was 
a splendid antidote for nervous 
talkers. Moreover, he was so dog- 
gedly devoted that you could show 
him your very worst side without 
either appalling him or making 
him think any the less of you. 
James saw things astonishingly, 
from your point of view. Yes, he 
was extremely soothing. 

“Thought I’d trot round with 
some frozen pudding, Monica. I 
got chummy with the Gramercy 
chef, and he let me put in some of 
the real thing. Where’ll we eat it?”’ 

“Ts it too cold out here in the 
moonlight?”’ 

“Not for me. Tl bring the 
plates and spoons.” 

When James returned he had a 
steamer rug, which he wrapped 
protectingly round Monica’s feet. 

“Bruce wanted to bring you 
this, but I made him stay and 
dance with Dorry. You know how 
mad she is about dancing, and I’m about 
as graceful as a wooden horse. Dorry and 

3ruce were imitating the kids—doing this 
cheek-to-cheek stuff, you know.” 

James laughed uneasily, as if he would 
like to be patted on the back and reassured 
about something. 

“‘Bruce must be having the T. of his L.,’’ 
said Monica listlessly. 

The frozen pudding was delicious and 
she was too tired to care how much Dorry 
tried to flirt with Bruce. 

Dorry had always wanted Bruce, and 
James had been her second choice; a fact 
of which everyone was cognizant, including 
James. 

““Well,”’ considered Monica inwardly as 
she munched a bit of brandied apricot, 
‘‘maybe if we move to the Gramercy 
Dorry will get Bruce—in the end.” 

If after all the years Dorry finally did 
carry off Bruce it would only be in line with 
the general way things were going. Every- 
one was so unaccountable! She glanced 
sideways at James, wondering if she would 
feel like flirting with such a dependable 
person—if she wasn’t so tired. As it hap- 
pened she caught James surveying her with 
the same look of appraisal. When their 
eyes met they laughed self-consciously, and 
James was guilty of a positive blush. He 
couldn’t flirt with Monica, because he had 
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ONE ROOM AND BATH 


(Continued from Page 15) 


no desire to flirt with anyone. You could 
enjoy yourself without being asinine, you 
know. 

“T think so, too!”” agreed Monica, as if 
she had read his thoughts. 

“Too bad we’ve lost all our pep!” re- 
marked James cozily. 

He began to feel absurdly jovial, just be- 
cause Monica didn’t expect him to flirt. 
Of course he would never have married 
anyone like Monica; she wasn’t beguiling 





















She Glanced Sideways at 
James, Wondering if She 


““What’s the matter with it?” 

“Nothing. For, of course, I had no right 
to think that it would be a home.” 

4 “Almost no one can afford a home these 
ays.” 

“So I observe. Look at all the young 
couples in town who live in one room and 
bath. They cook there, too, in the bath- 
room, except when they eat out at restau- 
rants. They pay enough for the one room 
and bath to buy a large apartment in a less 
central locality. One room and bath!” 
James was becoming strangely effusive. 
“‘A thousand rooms! A thousand baths! 
Everything seems to be turning itself into 
rooms and baths. Look at the old family 
mansions in New York. Yes, Monica, 
home life is certainly on the tobog! I 
almost sobbed aloud when I came down 
the street and realized that yours was the 
only house left where I could run in any 
time for any- 
thing. And now 
you're going! 
Even you have 
the room-and- 
bath craze. By 
the way, I no- 
ticed that the 
people who 
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Would Feel Like Flirting With Such a Dependable Person—if She Wasn’t So Tired 


enough or mysterious and naughty, needing 
forgiveness and balancing. On the other 
hand no community could go utterly to the 
dogs with Monica in its midst. 

““You’re thinking nice things about me!” 
she said. 

“How do you know?” 

““Because I begin to feel rested.’ 

“Bruce took that room and bath for you 
at the Gramercy.” 

“He actually engaged it?” Far from 
experiencing the expected relief Monica 
fell prey to a thousand pangs. 

“Tt’ll be great—having you there!” 
said James. ‘‘We shall get to be sharks 
at auction.’”’” Though he spoke heartily 
enough there was an emptiness about his 
zest. 

“Do you like the Gramercy?’ 

“T was crazy about it for twenty-four 
whole hours. And then—well, I suppose it 
will seem all right when I get used to it.” 


rented our place have taken down the kid’s 
swing, and it reminded me that I forgot 
to inquire if they had plenty of good safe 
swings at Hallam Hall.’ 

“All boarding schools are equipped with 
swings.” 

“T suppose so. Do you mind if I go in 
and prowl round your house?” 

“Not at all. Go anywhere you like! 
One place is just as disorderly as the next.” 

“Don’t care. Like it.” 

Through the windows Monica watched 
him wander dreamily from room to room, 
looking at familiar objects. At last he sat 
down at her grand piano and softly felt his 
way through an old song. James was a 
good musician, and though he could play 
jazz like a professional it was an acquired 
taste. Dorry loved ragtime that rattled 
over the piano like a procession of ash carts 
on a cobbled street, with now and then a 
frantic wail, as if one of the ash carts had 
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run over a dog. As Dorry was not on hand 
to cry for jazz James played Chopin. But 
he stopped in the middle of his favorite 
nocturne to wander slowly upstairs. 

Then Monica knew that all this strolling 
aimlessly about and this piano playing had 
been camouflage; what James really wanted 
was a peep at her sleeping children. She 
remembered how, in his own house, when- 
ever James had been dummy at auction he 
had always gone upstairs to count the 
children and see if they were all there. 
They were so wonderful when they were 
asleep, he explained, that he feared they 
might be spirited away. Monica knew 
this sensation so well herself that she was 
sure James grudged every hour of every 
night his children spent away from him. 

“Dorry said you were horribly tired, 
Monica,” he said when he rejoined her, 

“IT don’t see why I get so tired!” 

“Neither do I, by thunder!” Coming 
from James, of all people, this outburst 
was all the more unsympathetic. “But 
the point is that you do. And you can’t 
kill yourself. No one would advise that. 
I wonder where Bruce and Dorry are.” 

“‘Let’s go inside,” suggested Monica. 
“T hadn’t realized how late it’s getting.” 

“You go to bed and I’ll go home.” 

“Tt’s much more restful to stay awake 
and sit with folded hands.” 

When the dancers appeared, somewhat 
too volubly apologetic, and very brilliant 
and overexcited, it was long past one. 

“T can get five thousand a year for the 
house!”’ exclaimed Bruce. ‘Had two offers 
this evenin’, People will pay absolutely 
anything to get a place to live.” 

“And you're coming to the Gramercy, 
Monica!” cried Dorry. 

“But they’re not going to move in 
to-night, so let’s go home and let Mon- 
ica go to bed.’”? And James hustled 
his pretty wife into the car. 

‘James’ only vice is his enjoyment 
of his wife’s .peccadillos,’’ remarked 
Monica sagely. 

“Peccadillos nothing! Dorry’s got 
sense. Life ought not to be all carking 
care and responsibilities!’’ declaimed 
Bruce. 

There was no dropping of his final 
g’s now; they were particularly dis- 
tinct and ominous. 

“Wish I could better my business 
conditions as easily as you are going 
to shed your domestic cares,’’ he con- 
tinued when Monica joined him. She 
had locked all the doors and put out 
the lights. ‘‘Women certainly do have 
a cinch!” 

Though this time-worn masculine 
observation is almost never in any of 
its variations received by a woman in 
silence Monica by a superhuman effort 
refrained from making the correlative 
reply. Instead of saying, ‘‘I’d like to 
be a man and walk out of it all, just as 
you do every morning!’’ she merely 
murmured, “‘I’m not so sure I want 
the ‘cinch’ you offer.”’ 

““Meaning the Gramercy?” 

“Meaning the Gramercy. James 
Elliot doesn’t like it there.’’ 
“Oh, well, but you know James. The 
fact that no one ever calls James Jim goes 
to show that he wouldn’t care for life at a 
smart hotel. I always believed that James 
secretly likes to wash dishes. He’s a regular 
old betty about using the correct towels. 
Don’t you remember those Sunday nights 
before the war when their maids were out, 
how James reveled in cleaning up? I can 
see him now pottering seriously round the 
pantry in a gingham apron. My name, 
however, is not James, so let’s hie ourselves 
the Gramercy and get a little fun out of 
ife.”’ 

The ensuing debate developed into one 
of those crises where you say things you 
don’t mean just for the sake of going the 
other fellow one better. 

“T don’t believe you want me to have a 
good time!’”’ Bruce accused her at last. 
“There I work like a galley slave ff 

“T have no objection to anyone’s having 
a good time. Didn’t I tell you I accepted 
for Forefathers’ Day dinner?”’ 

“That last dinner was a frost! 
again!” 

“They’ve got a great bunch of speakers 
this year.” 

Tired as she was Monica went downstairs 
again to get the program and prove her 
point. (Continued on Page 75) 
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‘Health ! 


Pillsbury’s Health Bran 


With the special Pillsbury Recipes 
on every package you can make 
many wholesome foods besides muf- 
fins, with Pillsbury’s Health Bran. 
In every form it aids nature in 
expelling impurities from the intes- | 
tines. 


In the great Pillsbury Flour Mills the 
rich brown flakes of bran are care- 
fully selected, scientifically sterilized 
and packed in air-tight cartons. 


Say to your doctor,— 
‘Is Pillsbury’s Health Bran good for > 
me?’’ 


Pillsbury’s Family of Foods includes 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran, Pancake 
Flour, Wheat Cereal, Pillsbury’s 
Best Flour, Rye, Graham and 
Macaroni Flours. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. ° 


Minneapolis, U. S. A. 
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NEW PERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 


WO of the 
popular Aladdin 
Cooking Utensils— 
the Aladdin Alumin- 
um Tea Kettle, and 
the Aladdin En- 
ameled Steel Double 
Boiler illustrated 
with this stove. 
























ay OMEN KNOW A clean, speedy, steady stove and hot water 


always ready mean kitchen comfort and 
convenience. That’s why 3,000,000 housewives use New Perfection Oil Cook Stoves. 


Lights and gives cooking heat Flame stays where set—needs 
Speedy instantly—no fire to build— _ Steady no watching. Steady, cooking 
no watching for a slow flame to gen-. heat, not a sweltering fire. 


erate. Gives a speedy start. Ho t For every cooking purpose, the 


abundance of speedy, steady, clean, 
intense heat is driven full force directly 
Turns every drop of kerosene against utensil. Eliminates coal-hod and 


oil into clean intense heat—no smoke, ash pan drudgery—keeps the kitchen 
soot or disagreeable odor. comfortable. 





Cl ean Does not blacken pots and pans. 


Complete your kitchen—get a New Perfection Kerosene Water heater and have a constant supply of 
steaming, hot water the year ’round. 


Made by Also makers of 
ie your a a to THE CLEVELAND PERFECTION 
emonstrate t ong : . es xs 
Blue Chimney burner METAL PRODUCTS CO Oi] Heaters and Oil Stove goods made in 
or write for free New 7022 PLATT AVE ALADDIN Canada by the Perfection 
Perfection booklet CLEVELAND OHJO Cooking Ulensils Stove Coailitmited 
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(Continued from Page 72) 

*“And I don’t want to give up my home 
and move to the Gramercy!”’ 

“Then I wish you’d clean up a little and 
get the plumber to fix the faucets.” 

At three o’clock they lapsed into sodden 
silence, which in Bruce’s case almost imme- 
diately became oblivion. Monica lay curi- 
ously quiet and wakeful. She remembered 
going to call on a friend in town a few weeks 
back, and instead of the old welcoming 
dignified fagade she found an unfamiliar 
front consisting of a mixture of Gothic, old 
Colonial and Rathskeller architecture. On 
the sidewalk, like a small company of 
soldiers, were lined up eighteen little wait- 
ing bathtubs. They stood on end, and 
presently they would be cemented -into 
various sequestered nooks, and the lovely 
old family mansion would be no more. 
Yes, James was right, everything was turn- 
ing into a room and bath. 

The clock in the hall struck four. In 
just a few minutes it would be six, and she 
must hop up and take the cold plunge which 
she dreaded but without which she never 
could get through the morning. 

What would happen if she fell ill from 
overwork—provided, that is, that they 
didn’t go to the Gramercy? She herself 
would be sent to a sanitarium or a hospital, 
the children would go to Hallam Hall, and 
Bruce would move to the Gramercy and 
dance nightly with Dorry. Dorry would 
be so sympathetic and everyone would be 
much happier and more comfortable. It 
wasn’t worth the fight she made every day 
trying to bridge things over until condi- 
tions were better, when her whole family 
would be happier without her. Why not 
be sensible, as Bruce said, and move to the 
Gramercy while she still had power to 
enjoy? The Gramercy would get Bruce in 
the end either way. 

And then suddenly out of the dark of 
the waning night there came over her a 
definite accession of health, strength and 
vitality, just as if she had been away on 
a rest cure and had come back without a 
nerve in her body. It was as inexplicable 
as it was real; it made her sleepless night 
nothing, it set her afire with energy. She 
took her cold tub at five instead of six, and 
then moving softly about the house put 
things in order by electric light. And she 
cooked a favorite breakfast. 

“Perfect popovers,’’ commented Bruce 
as he ate his third. 

The morning sun was streaming through 
the many dining-room windows jypst exactly 
as they had planned to have it stream when 
they designed the house. The children sat 
round the board like hungry cherubs. 

“T’m told that daylight never penetrates 
the Gramercy dining room,” observed 
Monica, a remark Bruce pretended not to 
hear. 

“By the way, the Pritchards will be up 
to look at the house at ten o’clock this 
morning. They’re friends of Dorry’s. See 
if you can hold ’em to the five thousand 
they offered last night.” 

‘Are they anybody?” 

“Guess not. The old lady had on a 
diamond stomacher. I never saw so many 
diamonds together, even at a jeweler’s.”’ 

He kissed her good-by, bear-hugged the 
children and started down the walk. 
Rather from habit than inclination Monica 
rushed to the usual place to wave at him, 
thinking that in his Gramercy-absorbed 
mood he would forget her or give her one 
of those careless impersonal nods which are 
worse than nothing. 

To her surprise he turned, took off his 
hat, bowed low in the sunlight, and then 
indulged in an enormous friendly wink, a 
wink which fairly shouted: ‘‘What does 
anything matter as long as the children are 
well and we love each other?” 

“Those were unusually potent popovers,” 
thought Monica as, greatly elated by the 
wink, she rushed back to the table to finish 
her coffee and resume, meanwhile, her 
customary chant of “If you don’t eat that 
cereal I can’t take you to the Hippodrome! 
Drink your milk, Bruce. Every drop. 
Hurry, now, all of you!” 

At last the children were hugged, kissed, 
swaddled with sweaters, tam-o’-shanters 
and scarfs, and bundled into the bus which 
called for them every morning at half-past 
eight. 

Still buoyed up by the mysterious 
strength which had come upon her in the 
night Monica walked on air, feeling as if 
she weighed nothing. She washed the 
dishes with a gay superiority, admiring the 
pattern of the breakfast china. She made 
the beds magnificently, shaking each and 
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every blanket separately in the sun. She 
washed and cold-creamed her hands, and 
moved the drawing-room chairs into hos- 
pitable attitudes just as Dorry Elliott’s car 
turned in at the drive. On the rear seat 
were wedged two people, who proved to be 
almost incapable of locomotion because of 
their many rich furs. 

When Dorry had helped pry them out 
the Pritchards came panting in and stared 
at Monica so searchingly that she was 
tempted to explain that it was the house, 
not she herself, that was for rent. 

Dorry was in one of her patronizing 
moods. She treated the Pritchards as if 
she had given them every cent of their 
wealth, and she led them from room to 
room, raving over Monica’s possessions, 
not at all abashed by the fact that they 
merely grunted in response. Monica her- 
self trailed along like an outsider. Finally, 
after the Pritchards had seen everything, 
including the stocking mountain, without 
coherent comment, they all sat down in the 
drawing-room, and a ponderous silence fell. 

“Well, Mr. Pritchard, speak up and say 
if hy want the place!” said Dorry play- 
ully. 

Nobody had ever been playful with Mr. 
Pritchard before, and it went to his head. 
He cleared his throat, he fumbled in his 
bosom, he brought forth a monogrammed 
check book and a fountain pen, and then 
in a rich unctuous voice announced that 
he was prepared to write a check for 
the first year’s rent. Whatever sum Mrs. 
Pryor named would go. 

Mrs. Pritchard, to whom Monica turned, 
having nothing to say, said nothing. Mrs. 
Pritchard disliked the effort of small talk, 
and in fact almost never said anything 
unless she objected, when she made up for 
lost time. 

“Old Man Pritchard,” as Monica began 
mentally to call him, wrote the date on the 
check, signed it, and waited. 

“Ten thousand!’ said Monica exorbi- 
tantly, in the hope of a refusal. 

Mr. Pritchard did not refuse. Not he! 
He shaded every letter of both words, and 
as he wrote Mrs. Pritchard watched him 
approvingly. Having torn the check out of 
the book Mr. Pritchard put it down on the 
piano with a rapturous sigh, as if to imply 
that life was too full for utterance. Then 
he turned to Dorry, desiring more play- 
fulness. Dorry, however, had lapsed into 
a pallid silence, explained by the fact that 
she and James had received only four thou- 
sand for their house. And it had two more 
baths than the Pryors’, to say nothing of 
that great billiard room. 

“Tf you’ll kindly have hubby call me up 
to-night and let me know when I can move 
in!” said Mr. Pritchard, replacing the 
check book with visible reluctance. He 
adored writing checks. ‘‘The sooner the 
better. Come on, girlie. Going to drive 
us back to the Gramercy?”’ 

And the disconsolate Dorry was obliged 
to depart with the walruslike pair. She 
waved a decidedly petulant farewell to 
Monica, who was overcome with a hideous 
distaste for the whole proceeding. She felt 
as if her house had been profaned. 

“You’re a mess of pottage!” she told the 
check Biblically as she put it in her desk, 
“T’ve sold my home and children for you. 
Perhaps I have even sold my husband to 
Dorothy Elliott.” 

Rushing up to the top floor Monica at- 
tacked the stocking mountain with a kind 
of savage repentance. Things never took 
so long as you thought they were going to. 
It was worrying about not having done 
them that was the whole trouble. As she 
deftly plied her needle Monica suddenly 
wondered who did the mending at Hallam 
Hall. Perhaps this was her last mending 
for months! Next week at this time she 
might be installed at the Gramercy. Yes, 
life was going to be very restful and jolly. 
She would have nothing to do, and no 
responsibilities. 

Just exactly how did one feel at night 
when one didn’t know the children were all 
right—know, that is, not from what paid 
caretakers said over a telephone, but from 
actual feeling of their foreheads and listen- 
ing to their breathing? What did people 
with no homes do on Christmas, the most 
wearing and wonderful time of the whole 
year? What would be one’s line of conduct 
toward a lady who night after night tried 
to ensnare one’s husband? 

There was no use, however, as the Irish 
proverb has it, in going out to meet the 
devil. Bruce had decided that they were 
to move to the Gramercy; it was the easy, 
sensible thing to do, and there was no use 


feeling as if somebody had died or as if the 
foundations of society were crumbling, just 
because one more home was being given up. 
Monica told herself to be modern and meet 
existing conditions as other people did. 

“Parcel post!’’ yelled a masculine voice 
outdoors, followed by the blowing of an 
ear-splitting whistle. 

Out of the odds and ends of scraps of 
paper which someone had frugally saved 
came something which Monica had always 
coveted, never aspired to; a treasure that 
made her gasp with delight. Not everyone 
would have cared for it; perhaps many 
would have thrown it away as rubbish. It 
was the gorgeous old Dennison bedspread, 
woven by Monica’s own great-great-great- 


grandmother in Salem, ever so much more | 


than a hundred years ago. Everybody in 
every branch of the family had wanted 
it, and now Aunt Sarah, that sprightly, 
worldly-wise spinster of sixty, had decreed 
that it should come next to Monica. It 
took no time at all to rush upstairs and lay 
it on the four-poster! Yes, it was a finer 
spread than any of those on exhibition at 
the Metropolitan or in any other museum 
Monica knew. 

A letter was pinned to the center of the 
spread: 


“Dear Monica: Whatever hardships they 
had in Grandmother Dennison’s day, tem- 
perance wasn’t one. They paid the sexton 
of the church a dollar a year and a barrel 
of rum. 

“Besides raising nine children and doing 
literally everything—did you know she 
weighed onlyninety-eight pounds?— Grand- 
mother Dennison made all the cherry 
bounce and wine for the neighborhood. 

“One winter after all the bounce was gone 
they turned the cherries out of the barrel 
in the side yard and the chickens found 
them. There followed a glorious carousal, 
which ended in the chickens’ dropping 
down, dead-drunk, all over the place. 
Knowing they would molt and lose their 
feathers your grandmother, with true New 
England thrift, resolved to save every 
feather. 

“She carried the intoxicated chickens into 
her warm kitchen, plucked every one bare, 
and then, in order that they shouldn’t die 
from cold, she made each one a red-flannel 
jacket and sewed it on. 

“Every time I read in the paper to-day 
how afraid people of all classes are of a 
little extra work I think of that one little 
chore of grandmother’s, which was typical. 
People nowadays are lazy! I don’t mean 
you, though, for you never had a lazy bone 
in your body. 

“Here’s another thing. You’ve always 
been urging me to come and spend the 
winter with you, but I’m not used to style 
or living where there’s five bathrooms. 
They say now that help is scarce even round 
New York, so if I won’t be in the way I’ll 
come down for a few months to answer 
doorbells and telephones and stay in nights 
while you and Bruce go to parties. If I 
can be useful wire me, but if there isn’t 
anything for me to do I’d rather not hang 
round idle, 

“‘Old-maid aunts used to be handy in 
households, but maybe that’s different now 
too,” 


Every year, in a new evening gown, im- 
ported preferred, Monica had gone blithely 
to Forefathers’ Day dinner and applauded 
the doings of just such people as Grand- 
mother Dennison, without the slightest 
feeling of responsibility about carrying on. 
It had never occurred to her that she lacked 
the backbone to emulate them. And 


Grandmother Dennison hadn’t had electric | 


irons and instantaneous hot water and 
vacuum cleaners and telephones; instead 
of labor troubles and Bolsheviks there had 
been real live Indians with scalping knives. 

As she stood meditating and fingering 
the splendid old piece of handiwork Monica 
wakened to the fact that the mysterious 
strength which had so suddenly possessed 
her in the night was nothing more or less 
than a violent attack of good old-fashioned 
gumption. The instinct for home-making 
which she was about to thwart had asserted 
itself with fury. All her primitive impulses 
in fact had been outraged by the idea of 
bounding her days with one room and bath. 
The old bedspread became a symbol so 
inspiring that Monica wanted to jam on her 
hat, rush down to the busiest corner in New 
York, mount a soap box, and tell the pass- 
ing herds to give up everything before they 
succumbed to the prevalent mania for 
room and bath. 

(Concluded on Page 77) 
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On Rainy Days 
Keeping children content- 
ed indoors is a problem 
met satisfactorily with a 
Buster Drawing Outfit. 


It offers instructive en- 
joyment. Price, $3.00. 


A set includes an accurate 
T-square, triangle, irregular 
curve, compass and drawing 
board. The same articles 
used by any draftsman (only, 
made for smaller hands). 
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On Sunny Days 


The Buster Bike is a real pal for 
growing children. It keeps them 
happy and healthy. 


As the picture shows, two can ride. 
It can’t tip backwards. Notice how 
far to the rear the wheels are set. 
The saddle-carved seat gives plenty 
of leg room. Two wheels in front 
assure steadiness. Pedal-equipped. 
Gayly painted in red and green 
with goldenoak trimmings. Best for 
children from 11/, to 6 years of age. 
Dealers: Get your share of profitable 


business that ads like this create. 
e ready to supply customers who 


demand BUSTER Toys. Write for 


name of nearest dealer, 
Distributors: BUSTER Toys are win- 
ners! Write us for proposition 
and territory. 
Federal-Buster Corporation 
Pittsburgh 
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Dinner at Widow Dougles 
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THE FIRMLY WOVEN FABRIC OF 
Tom Sawyers, and the unusually thorough 
needlework, seem to challenge belief in 
the fact that this better washwear costs 
no more than you usually pay. 


Through keeping a great mill constantly 
busy in weaving the dyed-in-the-thread 
fabric, material costs are greatly reduced. 


Through buying things by the million, 
much is saved on such seemingly minor 
things as the big handsome buttons and 
the decidedly superior trimmings. 


Some of these savings must go to pay for 
the exceptional needlework of every hem, 
pocket, buttonhole and seam. 


Some unusual expense is also incurred, in 
providing the generous fit that a real 
boy needs for comfort. 


But these added costs are more than off- 
set to you by the economies, due to the 
fact that the dealer can buy his Tom 
Sawyers direct from the maker. 
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SHIRTS—12 to 14 neck. RUSSIAN SUITS—3 to 8. 

BLOUSES—6 to 16 years. JR. NORFOLK SUITS—3 to a 

MIDDY SUITS—4 to 10. ROMPERS-—-3 to 8. 
ALL-IN-ONE SUITS—3 to 8. 


For dealers there’s a miniature sample trunk. From it 
you can make stock orders unhampered. With it comes 
a mighty interesting sales story. Better request it right 
away. 


Elder Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


New York Chicago 


Kansas City Dallas 


Los Angeles 





April 5,1920 
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(Concluded from Page 75) 

Late that afternoon the sleek velvet- 
voiced clerk at the Gramercy called up and 
said her room would be ready for her the 
next afternoon. 

“Mr. Pryor will telephone to you to- 
night!’’ replied Monica, with none of the 
deference to which the clerk was accus- 
tomed. 

Yes, she would need every bit of her 
soap-box oratory to use on Bruce. No 
matter how simple it was to be eloquent 
with outsiders it was anything but easy to 
move one’s own family. 

When Bruce came in he found his wife 
neatly gloved and aproned polishing the 
brass fender in the drawing-room. 

“Thought you were all worn out!” he 
began apprehensively. Was Monica scrub- 
bing brass in a fit of temper or to impress 
him with her fearful domestic burdens? 
Or was she in the clutches of one of her rare 
scrubbing moods? ‘How do you feel?’”’ he 
inquired gently. 

“Allright, thanks.” 

“‘Er—did those fat people come and look 
at the house?” 

“Yes. Dorry brought them.” 

“Then why so quiet? Did they balk at 
five thousand?” 

“There’s a check in the right-hand 
pigeonhole—for the first year’s rent.” 

Bruce gasped gratifiedly. 

“You are sure they didn’t think they 
were buying the house?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Did you notice that he has his coat of 
arms on the check?” 

“Yes, I noticed it. He has hismonogram 
on the outside of his check book, and the 
same coat of arms in each corner. The poor 
old boy hasn’t much ingenuity about 
spending money, has he?” 

Bruce sank into a chair and studied the 
piece of paper in his hand. Monica con- 
tinued to scrub. 

“I wouldn’t bother with that brass, 
Monica.” 

“Tt isn’t any bother.”’ She spoke quietly 
but with immense emphasis. 

“You can’t mean that it is a pleasure?” 

Monica rose gracefully from her kneeling 
posture, and stood before her husband, 
slim and straight, with a fire kindling in 
her eyes. 

“What I am going to say will make you 
very angry!” she began, mounting an in- 
visible soap box. If you told Bruce before- 
hand that he would be angry he delighted 

in showing you how broad-minded he was, 
and that nothing could throw him off his 
poise. 

“You will be perfectly furious!’’ con- 
tinued Monica, hoping that the usual 
methers would work in the hour of supreme 
need. 

“Go ahead. Say anything you like after 
your real-estate deal with Pritchard.” 
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“T’'m not going to let the Pritchards have 
our house! I’m not going to move to the 
Gramercy!” All the gorgeous things she had 
intended to say about economics, the family, 
heredity, Americanization and the home 
instinct stuck in her throat. She couldn’t 
argue, as she had intended, any more than 
she could wind up melodramatically with 
the information that she would not give up 
her children. ‘‘Aunt Sarah’s coming down 
to help us tide over,’’ she finished tamely. 

Perhaps it was because Bruce sat staring 
at her so helplessly, perhaps it was because 
you never can say very much about things 
that go too deep with you, perhaps she was 
suddenly tired—anyway as she stood before 
him her knees began to shake under her 
like those of a boarding-school girl who has 
forgotten her piece. 

pel hatrall tae 

“‘There’s a great deal more, but those are 
the outstanding facts.” 

Bruce fumbled in his pockets, found the 
cigarettes and lit one. 
rings at Monica, until at last she put down 
the brass polish, removed her gloves, and 
caught one of his smoke rings on her finger. 

“T hope my decision hasn’t permanently 
paralyzed your vocal cords,” she said. 
“Being a lawyer, who has to plead in 
court sg 

“Do you know what I was thinkin’— 
all the way out in the train?” Her heart 
leaped within her, for he had begun to drop 
his final g’s. 

“TI recognize that as a rhetorical ques- 
tion.” 

“T was wonderin’—all the way—how 
I could possibly endure havin’ Dorry 
Elliott vamp round me every night.” 

“Were you?” 

“T was wonderin’ how I could get out of 
dancin’ the shimmy with her every night.” 

“Were you?” 

“And here’s another thing you didn’t 
think of, Monica. If we went to the 
Gramercy, what about the children?”’ 

“You said last night that the children 
were to go to Hallam Hall.” 

“But my dear girl, I’ve been lookin’ it 
up on the map; and it’s a hundred miles 
away.” 

pel suibine 

“Yes. And you never thought how we’d 
manage about Christmas and the other 
holidays. Goin’ to live at the Gramercy 
isn’t feasible; it wouldn’t work out.” 

“Then you’d better motor right down 
and give up the room and return Mr. 
Pritchard’s check.” 

“There’s no hurry; I’ll help you finish 
the fender first. I feel just like doin’ a little 
polishin’.”’ 

Whereupon they both set to work with 
all their might. And it is probably safe to 
say that no other fender anywhere shone 
with the peculiar luster which that night 
touched the Pryors’. 
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Pure water is essential to health 
and efficiency. Costly reservoirs 
and filtration plants are built to 
provide it. Yet all this care is 
wasted if the water is served in 
unsanitary, wrong principled 
coolers in which dirty, germ- 
laden ice comes in contact with 
the water, or foul coils and fau- 
cets contaminate it. 


th CENTUR 
-OOLER 


Pure drinking water served from 
a ““XXth Century’? Cooler in 
offices, hotels, stores and factories 
is a service that pays in better 
health, more and better work. 
This cooler is absolutely sanitary. 
The ice is held in a separate con- 
tainer and cannot come in con- 
tact with the water. No dust or 
germs from the air can reach it. 
It is drawn direct from the bottle, 
through a white porcelain cham- 
berand sanitary, dripless‘‘C&H”’ 
push faucet, as cool and refresh- 
ing asa draught from a mountain 
spring — never unpleasantly or 


harmfully cold. 


The “‘Fibrotta’’ ice container isa 
non-conductor. It keeps the heat 
out and the cold in. This cooler 
uses far less ice than others and 
quickly pays for itself in ice sav- 
ings alone. Made in several styles 
—rich mahogany finish—and an 
“‘All-white’”’ style for hospitals, 
sanitariums, etc. 


that You Drink 
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The most attractive and service- 
able ‘““X Xth Century”’ Cooler for 
office, hotel and slore use—our 
No. 560, mahogany finish. 

We also make an ‘‘ All-white”’ 
style for hospitals, as well as oak 
and embossed nickel finishes 


“C & H” DISPENSERS for soft drinks and beverages embody 
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the same sanitary and economical features and are used at all 
good soda fountains. We also make pails, waste baskets, umbrella 


jars, cuspidors, etc., of “‘Fibrotta’’ that are exceptionally durable 


and sanitary. Ask your dealer for ‘‘Fibrotta’’ pails for home use. 
Write for our Cooler 


and Dispenser catalog. 
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Susan with all her insight did not seize my 
motives, nor was I able to interpret hers. 
Hence, we could not speak out! What 
needed to be said between us could not be 
said. And the best proof that it could not 
is, after all, that it was not. 

The conversation that ought to have 
taken place between us might not unrea- 
sonably have run something like this: 

SusAN: Ambo dear—what is the mat- 
ter? Heaven knows there’s enough!—but 
I mean between us?) You’ve never been 
more wonderful to me than during these 
past weeks—and never so remote. I can 
feel you edging farther and farther away. 
Why, dear? 

I: I’ve been a nuisance to you too long, 
Susan. Whatever I am from now on, I 
won’t be that. 

SusAN: As if you could be; or ever had 
been! 

I: Don’t try to spare my feelings because 
you like me—because you’re grateful to me 
and sorry for me! I’ve had a glimpse 
of fact, you see, It’s the great moral 
antiseptic. My illusions are done for. 

SUSAN: What illusions? 

I: The illusion that you ever have 
really loved me. The illusion that you 
might some day grow to love me. The 
illusion that you might some day be 
my wife. 

Susan: Only the last is illusion, 
Ambo. I do love you. I’m growing 
more in love with you every day. But 
I can’t be your wife ever. If I’ve 
seemed changed and sad—apart from 
Sister’s death and everything else that’s 
happened—it’s that, dear. It’s killing 
me by half inches to know I can never 
be completely part of your life—yours! 

I: 


[But I can’t even imagine what bab- 
ble of sorrow and joy such words must 
have wrung from me. Suppose a de- 
cent interval and a partial recovery of 
verbal control.] 

SUSAN: You shouldn’t have rescued 
me from Birch Street, Ambo. Every- 
thing’s made it plain to me at last. 
But I’ve already ground the mud of it 
into your life now—in spite of myself. 
You'll never feel really clean again. 

I: What nonsense! Susan, Susan— 
dearest! 

SUSAN: It isn’t nonsense. You for- 
get; I’m aspecialist in nonsense nowa- 
days. Oh, Ambo, how can you care for 
me! I’ve been so insufferably self- 
satisfied; so childishly blind! My eyes 
are wide open now. I’ve had the whole 
story of what happened that awful 
night—all of it—from Doctor Askew. 

He thought he was psychoanalyzing 
me, while I pumped it out of him, drop 

by drop. And I’ve been to Maltby, 
too; yes, I’ve been to Maltby, behind 
your back. Ambo, he isn’t really cer- 
tain yet that I didn’t go crazy that night 

and kill your wife. Neither, I’m sure, 

is Mrs. Arthur. They’ve given me the 
benefit of the doubt, simply because 
they dread being dragged through a 
horrible scandal, that’s all. But they’re 

not convinced. Of course Maltby didn’t 

say so in so many words, but it was 
plain as plain! He was afraid of me— 
afraid! Icouldfeelhisfear. Hethinks 
madness is in my blood. Well, he’s 
right. Not just as he means it, but as 
Setebos means it—the cruel, jealous god 

of this world! No—wait, dear! Let 

me say it out to you, once forall. My 
father ended a brutal life by an in- 
sanely brutal murder, then killed himself; 
my own father. And I’ve never all these 
years honestly realized that as part of my 
life—part of me! ButnowIdo. It’s there, 
back of me. I can never escape from it. 
Oh, how could I have imagined myself like 
others—a woman like others, free to love 
and marry and have children and a home! 
How could I! 

I: Susan! Is that all? Is it really all 
that’s holding you from me? Good God, 
dear! Why, I thought you—secretly— 
perhaps even unknown to yourself—loved 
Jimmy! 

SUSAN: Jimmy? You thought 

I: I think so even now. How can I help 
it? Look. [And here you must suppose me 
to show her those first scrawled sheets, 
written automatically by her hand.] Per- 
haps I’m revealing your own heart to you, 
Susan— dragging to light what you’ve tried 
to keep hidden even from yourself. See, 
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Lille BOOK OF SUSAN 


(Continued from Page 25) 


No means of escape from 


” 


dear. “A net. 
it. Toescape—somehow. Jimmy—— 

[And then Susan would perhaps have 
handed back those scrawled pages to me 
with a pitying and pitiful smile.] 

SUSAN: 

[Author’s Note: This carefully written 
imaginary speech has been deleted in toto 
by Censor Susan from the page proof—at 
considerable expense to me—and the fol- 
lowing authentic confession substituted for 
it in her own hand. But she doesn’t know 
I am making this explanation, which will 
account to you for the form and manner of 
her confession, purposely designed to be a 
continuation of my own imaginary flight. In 
admitting this I am risking Susan’s dis- 
pleasure, but conscience forbids me to let 
you mistake a genuine human document— 
so dear to the modern heart—for a mere 
effort at interpretation by an amateur 
psychologist. What follows, then, is vera- 
cious, is essentially that solemn thing so 





And the main point about infant prodigies 
is that experience hasn’t caught up with 
them. They live in things they’ve imagined 
from things they’ve been told or read, live 
on intuition and secondhand ideas; and 
they’ve no means of testing their real values 
in a real world. And they’re childishly 
conceited, Ambo! I am. Less now than 
some months ago; but I’m still pretty bad. 

Well, back in Birch Street, before I came 
to you, when I was honestly a child, I lived 
all alone inside of myself. I lived chiefly on 
stories I made up about myself; and, of 
course, my stories were all escapes from 
reality—from the things that hurt or dis- 
gusted me most. There was hardly any- 
thing in my life at home that I didn’t long 
to escape from. You can understand that 
in a general way. But there’s one thing you 
perhaps haven’t thought about. It’s such 
an ugly thing to think about. I know it 
isn’t modern of me, but I do hate to talk 
about it, even to you. I must, though. 





“There — That’s Over. Saying Things Like That Doesn’t Help Us a Bit; it’s—JSilly”’ 


pent to a truth-lovying generation—sheer 
act.] 

Ambo dear, I can explain that, but not 
without along, unhappy confession. Must 
I? It’s a shadowy, inside-of-me story, 
awfully mixed and muddled; not a nice 
story at all. Won’t it be better all round 
if I simply say again that I love you, not 
Jimmy, with all my heart? 

[No doubt I should then have reached 
for her hands, and she would have drawn 
away.] 

Ah, no, dear, please not! I’ve never 
made a clean breast of it all, even to my- 
self. It’s got to be done, though, Ambo, 
sooner or later, for both our sakes. Be 
patient with me. I'll begin at the be- 
ginning, 

I’m ridiculously young, Ambo; we all 
keep forgetting how young I am! I’m an 
infant prodigy, really; you and Phil—and 
God first, I suppose—have made me so, 


You'll never understand—oh, lots of later 
things—unless I do. 

Love, Ambo, human loye, as I learned of 
it there at home—and I saw and heard 
much too much of it—frightened and sick- 
ened me. It was swinish—horrible. Most 
of all I longed to escape from all that. I 
couldn’t. I wonder if anyone ever has or 
can? We are made as we are made. Yes, 
I longed to escape from it, but my very 
made-up story of escape was a disguised 
romance. Jimmy was to be the gentle 
Galahad who would some day rescue me. 
He had done battle for me once already— 
with Joe Gonfarone. But some day he 
would come in white, shining armor and 
take me far away from all the mud and 
sweat of Birch Street to blue distant hills. 
Artemis was all mixed up in it too; she 
was to be our special goddess; our free, 
swift, cool-eyed protector. There was to be 
no heartsick shame, no stuffiness in my life 
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any more forever! But it wasn’t Jimmy 
who rescued me, Ambo. You did. 

Only, when we’ve lived in a dream, 
wholly, for months and months and months, 
it doesn’t vanish, Ambo; it never vanishes 
altogether; it’s par of us—part of our 
lives. Isn’t it? Gertrude was once your 
dream, dear; and the dream Gertrude has 
never really vanished from your life, and 
never will. Ah, don’t I know! 

Well, then, you rescued me; and you and 
Phil and Maltby and Sister and books and 
Hillhouse Avenue and France and Italy 
and England, and my magic circle—every- 
thing—crowded upon me and changed me 
and made me what I am, if I’m anything 
at all! But Birch Street had made me first; 
and my dreams. 

Ambo, I can never make you know what 
you’ve been to me, never! Cinderella’s 
prince was nothing beside you, and my 
Galahad Jimmy a pale phantom! I shan’t 
try. And I can never make you know what 

a wild confusion of storm you sent 
whirling through me when I first felt 
the difference in you—felt your need 
of me. You meant me not to feel that, 
Ambo; but I did. I was only seven- 
teen. And my first reaction was all 
passionate joy, a turbulent desire to 
give, give, give—and damn the conse- 
quences! It was, Ambo. I loved you. 
But given you and me, Ambo, that 
couldn’t last long. You’re too moral, 
and I’m too complicated. My inner 
pattern’s a labyrinth, full of queer 
magic; simple emotions soon get lost 
in me, lost and transformed. And 
please don’t keep forgetting how young 
I was, and still am; how little I could 
understand of all I was conceited 
enough to think I understood! Well, 
dear, I saw you struggling to suppress 
your love for me as something wrong, 
unworthy, something that could only 
harm us both. And then all that first, 
swift, instinctive joy went out of me, 
and my old fear and distrust of what 
men call love seized me again. ‘“Stuf- 
finess, stuffiness everywhere—it leads 
to nothing but stuffiness!” I said. “I 
hateit. I-won’t let it rule my life. The 
great thing is to keep clear of it, clean 
of it, aloof and free!’’ The old Arte- 
mis motive swept through me again 
like a bracing hill wind—but it came in 
gusts; and there were days—weeks, 
Ambo—when I simply wanted to be 
yours. And one night I threw myself 
into your arms. 
But the next day I was afraid again. 
The phrase ‘‘passion’s slave” got into 
my head and plagued me. Then you 
came to me and said, “‘It’s theend of the 
road, dear. We can’t go on.” That 
changed everything once more, Ambo, 
in a flash. That was my crisis. From 
that moment I was madly jealous of 
Gertrude; knew I always had been, 
from the first. My telegram to her was 
a challenge to kattle. It was, dear— 
and I lost. She came back; she was 
wonderful, too—her way—and the old 
Gertrude dream stirred in you again; 
just stirred, but that was enough. 
You said to yourself, didn’t you, that 
perhaps after all the best solution for 
our wretched difficulties was for Ger- 
trude to return to herhome? At least, 
thatwouldend things. Butyou couldn’t 
have said that to yourself if Gertrude 
had been really repulsive to you. The 
old dream had fluttered its tired wings, 
once, Ambo; you know it had! 
And so I flopped again, dear! I was sick 
of love; I hated love! I said to myself, “I 
won’t have this stupid, brutal, instinctive 
thing pushing and pulling me about like 
this! I’ll rule my own life, thanks—my 
own thoughts and dreams! Freedom’s the 
thing—the only good thing in life. I’ll be 
free! Ambo, too, must learn to be free. 
We can only share what’s honestly best in 
both of us when at last we are free!” 

My Galahad Jimmy had turned up again 
too. Perhaps that had something to do 
with my final fiercest revolt against you. 
I don’t know. He was all I had wanted him 
to be, Ambo. Oh, he had his white, shining 
armor on, bless him! But I didn’t want 
him to rescue me, for all that; not in the 
old way. I was just glad my dream boy had 
come a little true; that’s all. You were 
jealous of him, weren’t you? Confess! 
You needn’t have been. 


(Continued on Page 81) 
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Makes Autos 
Squeakless 


3-in-One Oil adds to the pleasure of motoring by doing away 
with all those annoying and absolutely unnecessary squeaks. 
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Spring squeaks are more than annoying 
between the leaves, the possibility of the ] 


A little 3-in-One squirted along the edges and on 
the ends of springs, works its way between the 
leaves at once. Prevents rust. Stops squeaks. Saves 
dirty, tedious job of spring spreading and inserting 
heavier lubricant. 


Squeaks in other parts of your car—windshield, 
hood, fender, running boards, top supports—any 
place where metal rubs on metal, rusts after a rain 
and squeaks—that’s where the magic of 3-in-One 
will work wonders. 


Save your fingers by oiling each curtain button with 
3-in-One. Makes them work easier. 


Ford Commutators and all Magnetos function better 
when regularly oiled with 3-in-One. 


Three-in-One 


165 EUM. Broadway 


Generous 
FREE 32 

Dictionary, 
illustrating and explaining 
hundreds of uses for 3-in-One 
in lubricating all light mech- 
anisms, cleaning, polishing 
and preventing rust—free for 
the asking. Request them on 
a post card or use the coupon 
below. 


Oil Company 


—they’re danger signals, warning of rust 
eaves sticking and breaking. 


3-in-One also polishes the body just as it does the 
finish of fine furniture. A little on a cloth brightens 
up leather and imitation leather upholstery, curtains, 
top. Keeps themi soft. Preserves them, too. 


For clear vision in rainy weather, rub 3-in-One on 
windshield. Makes the glass shed water like a 
duck’s back. é 


Windshield, and other glass, is made bright and 


clear by adding a few drops of 3-in-One to the 
wash water. 
















Keep a 3-in-One Handy Oil Can in your car al- 
ways. Contains 3 ounces. Has screw top that 
won’t leak. 3-in-One is also sold in [-0Z;, 
3-0z. and 8-0z. bottles. At all good stores. 


New York City 
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Please send Sample and Dictionary of Uses. 
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FREE—Write us for 
a copy of “Wilson’s 
Meat Cookery,” our 
book of economical 
helps. Address Wil- 
son & Co., 41st St. 
and Ashland Ave., 
Dept. 438, Chicago. 





CORNED BEEF 


SPECIALLY COOKED 













I My, 
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V. igor-making foods 
for. your youngsters 


TURDY, steady, hearty boys and girls of to- (Goo? corned beef is a tempting, satisfy- 
day will be the strong, dependable men and ing appeal to every healthy appetite. 
women of tomorrow. Along with the develop- Wilson’s Certified Corned Beef is made of fresh, 
ment and training of their minds must go the selected, specially trimmed cuts with all of their 
upbuilding of their bodies. They must have good, goodness and flavor retained in hermetically 
wholesome, muscle-making, energy-giving foods sealed cans. Ready cooked for use in many 


—just the kind of foods your own mother used to Te sushes sae ; : 
It is so good that it carries our straightforward **money- 


prepare especially for you. And that is the kind of back”’ guarantee which says that we rely entirely upon 
food product always identified by theWilson label. your judgment, Ask your dealer for it now. 


"Thin mark, | WILSON & fe3) your guanantes” 
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(Continued from Page 78) 

But here in New York, with Sister, 
things happened that made a difference. 

First of all, dear, I discovered all I had 
lost in losing you; discovered I couldn’t be 
free. All I could do was to make some kind 
of a life of it; for Sister chiefly. And I 
tried; oh, I did try! Then those whispered 
scandals about us began. But it wasn’t 
the scandal itself that did for me; it was 
something added to it—by Mrs. Arthur, I 
suppose—something true, Ambo, that I’d 
never honestly faced. Suddenly my father 
rose from the dead! Suddenly I was forced 
to feel that never, never under any condi- 
tions, would it have been possible for me to 
be yours—bear you children. Suddenly I 
felt, saw—as I should have seen long ago— 
that the strain of evil, perhaps of madness, 
in my father—the strain that made his life 
a hell of black passions—must end with me! 

Here’s where Jimmy comes _ back, 
Ambo—and it’s the worst of all I have to 
confess. My anxiety was all for you now: 
not for myself. I happened to love you 
that way. “Suppose,” I kept thinking, 
“suppose something should unexpectedly 
make it possible for Ambo to ask me to be 
his wife?) Suppose Gertrude should fall in 
love herself and insist on divorce? Or sup- 
pose she should die? Ambo would be cer- 
tain to come tome. Andif he did? Should 
I have the moral courage to send him away? 
As I must—I must!” 

Dear, from that time on a sort of demon 
in me kept suggesting: “Jimmy—Jimmy’s 
the solution! He’s almost in love with you 
now; all he needs is a little encouragement. 
You could manage it, Susan. You could 
engage yourself to Jimmy; and then you 
could string him along! You could make 
it an interminable engagement, years and 
years of it, and break it off when Ambo was 
thoroughly discouraged or cured; you’re 
clever enough for that. And Jimmy’s 
ingenuousness itself. You could manage 
Jimmy.’ Oh, please don’t think I ever 
really listened to my demon, was ever 
tempted by him! But I hated myself for 
the mere fact that such thoughts could even 
occur tome! They did, though, more than 
once; and each time I had to banish them, 
thrust them down into their native dark- 
ness. 

But they didn’t die there, Ambo; they 
lived there, a hideous secret life, lying in 
wait to betray me. They never will betray 
me, of course; I loathe them. But they can 
still stir in their darkness, make themselves 
known. That’s what the references to 
Jimmy mean, Ambo, in those pages I 
scribbled in my trance; and that’s all they 
mean. For I don’t love him; I love you. 

But I can’t marry you, ever. I can’t. 
That black strain concentrated in my 
father—oh, it must die out with me! 
Just as Sister’s line ended with her. She 
ran away from the one love of-her life, 
Ambo—just as I must run away from you. 
You never knew that about Sister. But I 
knew it. Soniatold me. Sister told her the 
week before Sonia married. Sister felt then 
that Sonia ought to run away from all that, 
as she had. But Sonia wouldn’t listen. 


“Good for Sonia!’’ I might then have 
cried out. ‘‘God bless her! Hasn’t she 
made her husband happy? Aren’t her chil- 
dren’ his pride? Why in heaven’s name 
should she haye denied herself the rfght to 
live!. And for a mere possibility of evil! 
As if the blood of any human family on 
earth were wholly sound, wholly blameless! 
Sonia was selfish, but right, dear; and 
Miss Goucher was brave, but wrong! So 
are you wrong! Actually inherited feeble- 
mindedness, or insanity, or disease—that’s 
one thing; 
possibilities, of mere supposed tendencies! 
Good Lord! The human race might as well 
commit suicide en bloc! It’s you I-love— 
you—just as you are. And‘ you say you 
love me. Well, that settles it!’ --- 

But who knows? It might have settled 
it and it might not, could -any~ such 
imaginary conversation conceivably‘ have 
taken place. It did not take place. We are 
dealing, worse luck, with history,- -° - 

Perhaps four weeks after ‘Miss Gouch- 
er’s death one little conversation; just 
skirting these hidden matters, did‘ take 
place between us; but how: different’ was 
its atmosphere, and how. drearily ‘different 
its conclusion... You will. understand *it 
better now that—like a, theater-audience 
or like God—you are in full’ possession’ of 
Susan’s facts and of mine; but I fear it will 
interest you less. To know all may some- 
times be to forgive all, but more often, alas, 
it is to be bored by everything. 





but a dread ‘of’ mere future. 


THE SATURDAY 


[Firmly inserted note, by Susan: ‘Rub- 
bish! It’s only when we think we know it 
all, and don’t really, that we are bored.’’] 

I had taken Susan for dinner that night 
to a quiet hotel uptown where I knew the 
dining room, mercifully lacking an orches- 
tra and a cabaret, was not well patronized, 
though the cooking was exceptionally good. 
At this hotel by a proper manipulation of 
the head waiter it is often possible to get a 
table a little apart from the other diners— 
an advantage, if one desires to talk inti- 
mately without the annoyance of being 
overheard. It troubled me to find Susan’s 
appetite practically nonexistent; I had or- 
dered one or two special dishes to tempt 
her, but I saw that she took no pleasure in 
them, merely forcing herself to eat so as 
not to disquiet me. She was looking badly, 
too, all gleamless shadow, and fighting off 
a physical and mental languor by a stub- 
born effort which she might have con- 
cealed from another, but not from me. It 
was only too plain to me that her wish was 
to keep the conversation safely away from 
whatever was busying and saddening her 
private thoughts. In this, till the coffee 
was placed before us, I thought best to 
humor her, and we had discussed at great 
length the proper format for her first book 
of poems, which was to appear within the 
next month. Also, we had discussed Hey- 
wood Sampson’s now rapidly maturing 
plans for his new critical review. 

“He really wants me on his staff, Ambo, 
and I really want to be on it—just for 
the pleasure of working with him. It’s 
an absolutely unbelievable chance for me! 
And yet 

“And yet Is there any reason why 
you shouldn’t accept?” 

‘At least two reasons, yes. I’m afraid 
both of them will surprise you.’ 

“T wonder.” 

“Won’t they? If not, Ambo, you must 
suppose you’ve guessed them. What are 
they?” 

Susan rather had me here. I had not 
guessed them, but wasn’t willing to admit 
even to myself that I could not if I tried. 
I puckered my brows, judicially. 

“Well,” I hesitated, ‘““you may very 
naturally feel that Dax is too plump a bird 
in the hand to be sacrificed for Heywood’s 
slim bluebird in the bush. Any new publi- 
cation’s a gamble, of course. On the other 
hand, Heywood isn’t the kind to leave 
his associates high and dry. Even if the 
review should fail, he’ll stand by you some- 
how. He has a comfy fortune, you know; 
he could carry on the review as a personal 
hobby if he cared to. 

Susan smiled, gravely shaking her head: 
“Cold, dear; stone cold. I’m pretty mer- 
cenary these days, but I’m not quite so 
mercenary as that. Now I’ve discovered 
that I can make a living, I’m not nearly 
so interested in it; hardly at all. It’s 
the stupid side of life, always; I shouldn’t 
like it to make much difference to me now, 
when it comes to real decisions. I did 
want a nice home for Sister, though. As 
for me, any old room most anywhere will 
do. It will, Ambo; don’t laugh; I’m in 
earnest. But what’s your second guess?”’ 
she added quickly. 

““You’ve some writing you want to do— 
a book, maybe? You’re afraid the review 
will interfere?” 

“Ah, now you’re a tiny bit warmer! I 
am afraid it will interfere, but in a much 
deeper way than that; interfere with me.” 

“T don’t quite follow that, do 1?” 

. “Good gracious, no—since you ask. It’s 
simple enough, though—and pretty vague. 
Only it feels important—here.” For an 
instant her hand just touched her breast. 
“T: hate so to be roped-in, Ambo, have 
things staked out for me—spiritually, I 
mean. Mr. Sampson’s a darling; I love 
him! But he’s a great believer in ropes 
and stakes and fences—even barbed wire. 
I’m beginning to see that the whole idea 
of his review is a scheme for mending polit- 
ical and moral and social fences, stopping 
up gaps in them made by irresponsible 
idealists—anarchists, revolutionary social- 
ists—people like-that. People. like me, 
really! 'There! © Now you do look’ sur- 
prised.”’- am : 

“-T was; but I smiled. ‘ 

“You've turned red, Susan? How long 
since? Overnight?” : — . 

« “Not. red,” answered Susan, with bravely 

forced gayety} ‘pinkish, say! ‘I haven’t 
fixed’ on’ my special shade till I’m sure it 
becomes me.”’ 

“Tt’s certain to do that, dear.” 

She bobbed me a little bow across the 
cloth, much in the old happy style—alas, 
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not quite. “‘But I never did like washed- 
out colors,”’ she threw in for good measure. 

“You _are irresponsible then! Suppose 
Phil could hear you—or Jimmy? Jimmy’d 
say your Greenwich Village friends were 
corrupting you. Perhaps they are?” 

‘Perhaps they are,” echoed Susan, “but 
I think not. I’m afraid it goes farther 
back, Ambo. It’s left-over Birch Street; 
that’s what it is. So much of me’s that. 
All of me, I sometimes believe.” 

“Not quite. You’ll never escape Hill- 
house, either, Susan. You’ve had both.” 

“Yes, I’ve had both,” she echoed again, 
almost on a sigh, pushing her untasted 
demi-tasse from her, 

Suddenly her elbows were planted on the 
cloth before her, her face—shadowed and 
too finely drawn—dropped between her 
hands, her eyes sought and held mine. 
They dizzied me, her eyes. 

““Ambo,”’ she said earnestly, “‘I suppose 
I’m a dreadful egotist, but more and more 
I’m feeling the real me isn’t a true child of 
this world! I love this world—and I hate 
it. I don’t know whether I love it most or 
hate it most. I bless it and damn it every 
day of my life—in the same breath oftén. 
But sometimes I feel I hate it most—hate 
it for its cold dullness of head and heart! 
Why can’t we care more to make it worth 
living in, this beautiful, frightful world! 
What’s the matter with us? Why are we 
what we are? Half angels—and half piss 
or goats or saber-toothed tigers or snakes! 
Each and every one of us, by and large! 
And oh, how we do distrust our three- 
quarter angels—while they’re living any- 
way! Dreamers—mad visionaries—social 
rebels—outcasts! Crucify them, crucify 
them! Time enough to worship them— 
ages of to-be-wasted time enough—when 
they’re dead!”’» She paused, still holding 
my eyes, and drawing in a slow breath, a 
breath that caught midway and was al- 
most a sob; then her eyes left mine. 

“There—that’s over. Saying things like 
that doesn’t help us a bit; it’s—silly. 
And half the idealists are mad, no doubt, 
and have plenty of pig and snake in them 
too. I’ve simply coils and coils of unregen- 
erate serpent in me—and worse. Oh, 
Ambo déar—but I’ve a dream in me be- 
yond all that, and a great longing to help 
it come true. But it doesn’ t—it won’t. 
I’m afraid it never will—here. Will it there, 
Ambo? Is there a there? Have we got all 
of Sister that clean fire couldn’t take shut 
up in that tiny vase?” 

““We can hope not, at least,’’ I replied. 

“Hope isn’t enough,” said Susan. ‘‘ Why 
don’t you say you know we haven’t! [I 
know we haven’t. I do know it. It’s the 
only thing I—know!” 

A nervous waiter sidled up to us and 
softly slipped a small metal tray onto the 
cloth beside me; it held my bill, carefully 
turned face downward. 

“Anything more, sir?’’? he murmured. 

“A liqueur?” I suggested to Susan. 
She sat upright in her chair again, with a 
slight impatient shake of the head. 

I ordered a cigar and a fine champagne. 
The waiter, still nervously fearful of hay- 
ing approached us at a moment when he 
suspected some intimate question of the 
heart had grown critically tense, faded 
from us with the slightest, discreetest 
cough of reassurance. He was not one, he 
would have us know, to obtrude material 
considerations when they were out of place. 

“No; I can’t go with Mr. Sampson,’ 
Susan was saying; ‘‘and he’ll be hurt— 
he won’t be able to see why. But I’m not 
made to be an editor—of anything. Edi- 
tors have to weigh other people’s words. 
I can’t even weigh my own. And I talk of 
nothing but myself. Ugh!” 

“You're tired out, overwrought,’ I 
stupidly began.. 

“Don’t tell me so!” cried Susan. “If 
I should believe you I’d be lost.” 

“But,”’ I blundered on, “‘it’s only com- 
mon sense to let down a little, at such a 
time... If you’d only take a real rest e/ 

“There is no such thing,” said Susan. 
“We just struggle on and on. It’s rather 
awful,.. isn’t it?’’- And» presently, . very 
quietly, as.if'to herself, she said over those 
words, . surely among the saddest and 
loveliest ever written by mortal man: 





From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free, 
We thank with, bricf thanksgiving 

Whatever gods may be 
That no life lives forever, 
That dead men rise up never; 
That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. 
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“To sea,”’ she repeated; ‘‘to sea. As if 
the sea itself knew rest! Now please pay 
your big fat bill from your nice fat pocket- 
book, Ambo; and take me home.” 

“Tf I only could!’ was my despairing 
thought; and I astounded the coat-room 
boy as I tipped him by muttering aloud, 
“Oh, damn Jimmy Kane!” 

“Yes, sir—thank you, sir—I will, sir,” 
grinned the coat-room boy. 

On our way downtown in the taxi Susan 
withdrew until we reached her West Tenth 
Street door. ‘‘Good night, Ambo,” she 
then said; “don’t come with me; and 
thank you for everything—always.” I 
crossed the pavement with her to the lout- 
ish brownstone front stoop of the boarding 
house; there she turned to dismiss me. 

“You didn’t ask my second reason for 
not going on the review, Ambo. You must 
know it, though, sooner or later. I can’t 
write any more—not well, I mean. Even 
my Dax paragraphs are falling off; Hadow 
Bury mentioned it yesterday. But noth- 
ing comes. I’msterile, Ambo. I’m written 
out at twenty. Bless you. Good night.” 

“Susan,” I cried, ‘‘come back here at 
once!”’ But she just turned in the door- 
way to smile back at me, waved her hand, 
and was gone. 

I was of two minds whether or not to 
follow her. Then, “A whim,” I thought; 
“the whim of a tired child. And I’ve 
often felt that way myself—all writers do. 
But she must take a vacation of some 
kind—she must!’’ She did. 
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| WOKE up the next morning, broad 
awake before seven o’clock, a full hour 
earlier than my habit. I woke to find my- 
self greatly troubled by Susan’s parting 
words of the night before, and lay in bed 
for perhaps twenty minutes turning them 
over fretfully in my mind. Then I could 
stand it no longer and rose, bathed, dressed 
and ate my breakfast in self-exasperating 
haste, yet with no very clear idea of why 
I was hurrying or what was to follow. I 
had an appointment with my lawyer for 
eleven; I was to lunch with Heywood Samp- 
son at one; after lunch—my immediate 
business in town being completed—I had 
purposed to return to New Haven. 

Susan would be expecting me for my daily 
morning call at half past nine. That call 
was a fixed custom between us when I was 
stopping in New York. It seldom lasted 
over twenty minutes and was really just an 
opportunity to say good morning and ar- 
range conveniently for any further plans 
for the day or evening. But it was now 
only a few minutes past eight. No matter. 
Susan was both a nighthawk and a lark, 
retiring always too late and rising too 
early—though it must be said she seemed 
to need little sleep; and I felt that I must 
see her at once and try somehow to en- 
courage her about her work and bring her 
back to a more reasonable and normal point 
of view. “‘Overstrain,” I kept mumbling 
to myself, idiotically enough, as I charged 
rather than walked down Fifth Avenue from 
my hotel: ‘‘Overstrain—overstrain.” 

However, the brisk physical exertion of 
my walk gradually quieted my nerves, and 
as I turned west on Tenth Street I was 
beginning to feel a little ashamed of my 
unreasonable anxiety, was even beginning 
to poke a little fun at myself and preparing 
to amuse Susan if I could by a whimsical 
account of my morning brainstorm. I had 
now persuaded myself that I should find 
her quietly at work, as I so usually did, and 
quite prepared to talk things over more 
calmly. I meant this time to make a su- 
preme effort, and really hoped to persuade 
her to do two sensible things: First, to ac- 
cept Heywood Sampson’s offer; second, to 
give up all other work for the present and 
get a complete rest and change of scene 
until her services were needed for the re- 
view. That would not be for six or eight 
weeks at the very least. 

And I at last had a plan for her. You 
may or may not remember that Ashton 
Parker was a famous man thirty years ago; 
they called him Hyena Parker in Wall 
Street, and no doubt he deserved it; yet he 
faded gently out with consumption like any 
spring poet, having turned theosophist to- 
ward the end and made his peace with the 
Cosmic Urge. Mrs. Ashton Parker is an 
aunt of mine, long a widow, and a most de- 
lightful, easy-going, wide-awake and sym- 
pathetic old lady, who has made her home 
in Santa Barbara ever since her husband’s 
death there. Her Spanish villa and gardens 
are famous, and her always kindly eccen- 
tricities scarcely less famous than they. 
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I could imagine no one more certain to capti- 
vate Susan or to be instantly captivated by 
her; and though I had not seen Aunt Belle 


| for more than ten years I knew I could 


count on her in advance to fall in with my 


| plan. Herhospitalityisnotoriousand would 


long since have beggared anyone with an 
income less absurd. Susan should go there 


| at once, for a month at least; the whole 
| thing could be arranged by telegraph. Why 














in heaven’s name hadn’t I thought of and 
insisted upon this plan before! ng 

Miss O’Neill in person opened the front 
door to me. 

“Oh, Mr. Hunt!” she wailed. ‘‘Thanks 
to goodness you’re here early. I can’t do 
nothing with Togo. He won’t eat no break- 
fast, and he won’t let nobody touch him. 
He’s sitting up there like a—I don’t know 
what, with his precious tail uncurled and 
his head sort of hanging down—it’ll break 


| your heart to look at him! I can’t bear to 
| myself, though I’d never no use for the 


beast, neither liking nor disliking! He’s 
above his station, I say. But what with 
all And I’ve got to get that room 
cleared and redone by twelve, feelings or no 
feelings, and Gawd knows feelings will enter 
in! Not half Miss Susan’s class either, the 
new party just now applied, and right be- 
side my own room, too, though well recom- 
mended, so I can’t complain!” 

I broke through her dusty web of words 
with an impatient ‘‘What on earth are you 
talking about, Miss O’Neill?”’ 

“You don’t know?” she gasped. ‘“‘You 
don’t ——” 

“T most certainly do not. Where’s Miss 
Susan?” 

“Oh, Mr. Hunt! If I’d-a knowed she 
hadn’t even spoke to you! And you with 
her all evening—treating to dinner and all! 
But thank Gawd it’s a reel lady she went 
away with! Miss Leslie, in her big limou- 
sine that’s often been here! That I can 
swear to you with my own eyes!” 

Susan was gone, and gone beyond hope 
of an immediate return. There is no need 
to labor the details of her flight. A letter 
left for me with Miss O’Neill gives all the 
surface facts essential. 





“Dear Ambo: Try not to be angry with 
me; or too hurt. When I left you last night 
I decided to seize an opportunity which had 
to be seized instantly or not at all. Mona 
Leslie has been planning for a long Euro- 
pean sojourn all winter, and for the past 
two weeks has been trying to persuade me 
to go with her as a sort of overpaid com- 
panion and private secretary. She has 
dangled a salary before me out of all propor- 
tion to my possible value to her, but—never 
feeling very sympathetic toward her sudden 
whims.and moods—that hasn’t tempted me. 

“Now, at the eleventh hour, literally, this 
chance for a complete break with my whole 
past and probable future has tempted me, 
and I’ve flopped. You’ve been urging my 
need for rest’ and change; if that’s what 
I do need this will supply it, the change at 
least—with no sacrifice of my hard-fought- 
for financial independence. It was the 
abysmal prospect, as I came in, of having 
to go straight to my room—with no Sister 
waiting for me—and beat my poor type- 
writer and poorer brains for some sparks 
of wit—when I knew in advancethere wasn’t 
a spark left in me—that sent me to the 
telephone. 

“Now I’m packed—in half an hour—and 
waiting for Mona. The boat sails about 
three A. M.; I don’t even know her name: 
we'll be on her by midnight. Poor Miss 
O’Neill is flabbergasted—and so I’m afraid 
will you be, and Phil and Jimmy. I know 
it isn’t kind of me simply to vanish like 
this; but try to feel that I don’t mean to 
be unkind, Not even to Togo, though my 
treachery to him is villainous. It will be a 
black mark against me in Peter’s book for- 
ever. But I can’t take him, Ambo; I just 
can’t. Please, please—will you? You see, 
dear, I can’t help being a nuisance to you 
always, after all. And I can’t even promise 
you Togo will learn to love you, any more 
than Tumps—though I hope he may. 
He’ll grieve himself thin at first. He knows 
something’s in the air and he’s grieving 
beside me now. His eyes If Mona 
doesn’t come soon I may collapse at his 
paws and promise him to stay. 

“Mona talks of a year over there, from 
darkest Russia to lightest France; possibly 
two. Her plans are characteristically in- 
definite. She knows heaps of people all 
over of course. I’ll write often. Please 
tell Hadow and Mr. Sampson I’m a physi- 
cal wreck—or mental, if it sounds more 
convincing. I’m neither; but I’m tired. 
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“Tf you can possibly help Phil and Jimmy 
to understand 
““Here’s Mona now. Good-by, dear. 

“Your ashamed, utterly grateful 
““SUSAN. 
“P.S. I’m wearing your furs.” 





So Togo and I went home. My misery 
craving company, I rode with him all the 
way up in the baggage car, on the self- 
deceptive theory that he needed an ever- 
present friend. It is true, however, that 
he did, and it gratified me and a little 
cheered me that he seemed really to appre- 
ciate my attentions. I sat on a trunk, 
lighting each cigarette from the end of the 
last, and he sat at my feet, leaned wearily 
against the calf of my right leg, and even 
permitted me to fondle his ears. 
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*s OPES. the sweet spring!’’ Then birds 
do sing, hey-ding-a-ding—and so on. 
Sweet lovers love the spring. Jimmy, Phil 
and I saw little of each other those days. 
Jimmy clouded his sunny brow and started 
in working overtime. Phil plunged head- 
long into what was to prove his philosophi- 
cal magnum opus—The Pluralistic Fallacy, 
a Critical Study of Pragmatism. I also 
plunged headlong into a series of interpre- 
tative essays for Heywood Sampson’s 
forthcoming review. My first essay was to 
be on Tolstoy, my second on Nietzsche, 
my third on Anatole France, my fourth on 
Samuel Butler and Bernard Shaw, my fifth 
on Thomas Hardy, and my sixth and last 
on Walt Whitman. From the works of 
these writers it was my purpose to illus- 
trate and clarify for the semicultured 
the’ more significant intellectual and spir- 
itual tendencies of our enlightened and 
humane civilization. It is characteristic 
that I supposed myself well equipped for 
this task. But I never got beyond my de- 
tached urbane appreciation of Nietzsche; 
just as I had concluded it our enlightened 
and humane civilization suddenly blew to 
atoms with a cliché-shattering report and a 
vile stench as of too-long-imprisoned gas. 

During. those first months of Susan’s 
absence, which for more than four years 
were to prove the last months of almost 
world-wide and wholly world-deceptive 
peace, several things occurred of more or 
less importance to the present history, 
They marked, for one thing, the auspi- 
cious sprouting and rapid initial growth of 
Susan’s literary reputation. Her poems 
appeared little more than a month after 
she had left us, a well-printed volume of 
less than a hundred pages, in a sober green 
cover. I had taken a lonely sort of joy in 
reading and rereading the proof, and if even 
a split letter escaped me it has not yet been 
brought to my attention. These poems 
were issued under a quiet title and an un- 
obtrusive pen name, slipping into the 
market place without any preliminary puff- 
ing, and I feared they were of too fine a 
texture to attract the notice that I felt 
they deserved. But in some respects, at 
least, Susan was born under a lucky star. 
An unforeseen combination of events sud- 
denly focused public attention—just long 
enough to send it into a third edition— 
upon this inconspicuous little book. 

Concurrently with its publication, The 
Puppet Booth opened its doors—its door, 
rathes—on McDougal Street; an artistic 
venture quite as marked, you would say, 
for early oblivion as Susan’s own. The 
cocoon of The Puppet Booth was a small 
stable where a few Italian venders of fruit 
and vegetables had kept their scarecrow 
horses and shabby carts and handcarts. 
From this drab cocoon issued a mailed and 
militant dragon fly; vivid, flashing, er- 
ratic; both ugly and beautiful—and wholly 
alive. For there were in Greenwich Village— 
as there are, it would seem, in all lesser 
villages, from Florida to Oregon—certain 
mourners over and enthusiasts for the art 
called Drama, which they believed to be 
virtually extinct. Shows, it is true, hun- 
dreds of them, were each season produced 
on Broadway, and some of these delighted 
hosts of the affluent, sentimental and child- 
like American bourgeoisie. Fortunate man- 
agers, playsmiths and actors, endowed 
with sympathy for the crude tastes of this 
bourgeoisie, a sympathy partly instinctive 
and partly developed by commercial acu- 
men, waxed fat with a prosperity for which 
the village could not wearily enough ex- 
press its contempt. 

None of these creatures, said the village— 
no, not one—was a genuine artist. The 
theater, they affirmed, had been raped by 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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the Philistines and prostituted to sopho- 
morie merrymakers by cynical greed. The 
theater! Why, it should be a temple, 
inviolably dedicated to its peculiar god. 
Since the death of religion it was perhaps 
the one temple worthy of pious preserva- 
.tion. Only in a theater, sincerely conse- 
crated to the great god Art, could the 
enlightened, the sophisticated, the free 
unite to worship. There only, they im- 


plied, could something adumbrating a: 


sacred ritual and a spiritual consolation be 
preserved. 

Luckily for Susan, and indeed for us all— 
for we have all been gainers from the spon- 
taneous generation of little theaters all over 
America, a phenomenon at its height just 
previous to the war—one village enthu- 
siast, Isidore Stalinski—by vocation an 
accompanist, by avocation a vorticist, by 
race and nature a publicist—had suc- 
ceeded in mildly infecting Mona Leslie— 
who took everything in the air, though 
nothing severely—with offhand zeal for his 
cause. The importance of her rather 
casual conversion lay in the fact that her 
purse strings were perpetually untied. 
Stalinski well knew that you cannot run 
even a tiny temple for a handful of worship- 
ers without vain oblations on the side to 
the false gods of this world, and these 
imply—oh, Art’s desire!—a donor. And of 
all possible varieties of donor, that most to 
be desired is the absentee donor—the donor 
who donates as God sends rain, unseen. 

At precisely the right moment Stalinski 
whispered to Mona Leslie that entre them— 
though he didn’t care to be quoted—he 
preferred her interpretation of Faure’s 
Clair de Lune to that of , the particu- 
lar diva he had. just been accompanying 
through a long, rapturously advertised con- 
cert tour; and Mona Leslie, about to be off 
on her European flight, became the absentee 
donor to The Puppet Booth. 

The small stable was leased and cleansed 
and sufficiently reshaped to live up to its 
anxiously chosen name. Much of the re- 
shaping and all of the decorating were done, 
after business hours, by the clever and 
pious hands of the villagers. Then four 
one-act plays were selected from among 
some hundreds poured forth by village 
genius to its rehabilitated god. The clever 
and pious hands flew faster than ever, 
busying themselves with scenery and cos- 
tumes and properties and color avd light- 
ing—all blended toward the creation of a 
thoroughly uncommercial atmosphere. And 
the four plays were staged, directed, acted 
and finally attended by the village. It was 
a perfectly lovely party and the pleasant- 
est of times was had by all. 

And it only remains to drop this tone 
of patronizing persiflage and admit, with 
humblest honesty, that the first night at 
The Puppet Booth was that very rare thing, 
a complete success; what Broadway calls a 
“knockout.” Within a fortnight seats for 
The Puppet Booth were at a ruinous pre- 
mium in all the ticket agencies on or near 
Times Square. 

I happened to be there on that ecstatic 
opening night. Susan in her first letter, 
from Liverpool, had enjoined me to attend 
and report; Mona would be glad to learn 
from an unprejudiced outsider how the 
affair went off. But Susan did not mention 
the fact that one of the four selected plays 
had been written by herself. 

Jimmy was with me. Phil, whosaw more 
of him than I did, thought he was going 
stale from overwork, so I had made a point 
of hunting him up and dragging him off 
with me for a night in town. He hadn’t 
wanted to go; said frankly he wasn’t in 
the mood. I’m convinced it was the first 
time he had ever used the word “‘mood” in 
connection with himself or anybody else. 
Jimmy and moods of any kind simply 
didn’t belong together. 

We had a good man’s dinner at a good 
man’s chop house that night, and once I 
got Jimmy to work on it his normal appe- 
tite revived and he engulfed oysters and 
steak and a deep-dish apple pie and a mug 
or so of ale with mounting gusto. We 
talked of course of Susan. 

Jimmy, inclined to a rosier view by com- 
fortable repletion, now maintained that 
perhaps after all Susan had done the natural 
and sensible thing in joining Miss Leslie. 
He emphasized allthe obviousadvantages— 
complete change of environment, freedom 
from financial worry, and so on; then he 
paused. 

“And there’s another point, Mr. Hunt,” 





he began again, doubtfully this time: 


“Professor Farmer and I were talking about 
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it only the other day. We were wondering 
whether we oughtn’t to speak to you. But 
it’s not the easiest thing to speak of —it’s so 
sort of vague—kind of a feeling in the air.”’ 

I knew at once what he referred to, and 
nodded my head. ‘‘So you and Phil have 
noticed it too!” 

“Oh, you’re on then? I’m glad of that, 
sir. You’ve never mentioned anything, so 
Professor Farmer and I couldn’t be sure. 
But it’s got under our skins that it might 
make a lot of trouble and something ought 
to be done about it, It’s hard to see what.” 

“Very,” I agreed. ‘Fire ahead, Jimmy. 
Tell me exactly what has come to you—to 
you personally, I mean.” 

“Well,” said Jimmy, leaning across the 
table to me and lowering his voice, “it was 
all of three weeks ago. I went to a dance 
at the Lawn Club. I don’t dance very 
well, but I figure a fellow ought to know 
how if he ever has to, so I’ve slipped in a 
few lessons. I can keep off my partner’s 
feet anyway. Well, Steve Putnam took me 
round that night and introduced me to 
some girls. I guess if they’d known my 
mother was living in New Haven and mar- 
ried to a grocer they wouldn’t have had 
anything to do with me. Maybe I ought 
to advertise the fact, but I don’t—simply 
because I can’t stand for my stepfather, 
and so mother won’t stand for me. Mother 
and I never could get on though; and it’s 
funny too—as a general rule I can get 
on with most everybody. I told Professor 
Farmer the other night there must be some- 
thing wrong with a fellow who can’t get on 
with his own mother—but he only laughed. 
Of course, Mr. Hunt, I’m not exactly sailing 
under false pretenses either; if any girl 
wanted to make real friends with me I’d 
tell her all about myself first.” 

“Of course,’’ I murmured. 

“And the same with men. Steve, for 

instance. He knows all about me, and his 
father has a lot of money, but he made it in 
soap—and Steve’s from the West, anyway, 
and don’t care. Gee, I’m wandering—it’s 
the ale, I guess, Mr. Hunt; I’m not used to 
it. The point is, Steve introduced me round, 
and I like girls all right, but Susan’s kind 
of spoiled me for the way most of them 
gabble. I can’t do that easy, quick talk 
very good yet; Steve’s a bear at it. Well— 
I sat out a dance with one of the girls, a 
hee Simmons; pretty too; but she’s only 
a kid. 
“It was her idea, sitting out the dance 
in a corner—I thought she didn’t like the 
way I handled myself. But that wasn’t it. 
Mr. Hunt, she wanted to pump me; went 
right at it too. 

“*You know Mr. Hunt awfully well, 
don’t you?’ she asked; and after I’d said 
yes and we’d sort of sparred round a little, 
she suddenly got confidential, and a kind of 
thrilled look came into her eyes, and then 
she asked me straight out: ‘Have you ever 
heard there was something—mysterious— 
about poor Mrs. Hunt’s death?’ 

“**No,’ I said. 

“**Haven’t you!’ she said, as much as to 
tell me she knew, all the same, I must 
have. ‘Why, Mr. Kane, it’s all over town. 
Nobody knows anything, but it’s terribly 
exciting. Some people think she com- 
mitted suicide, all because of that queer 
Miss Blake. She must be—you know! 
And now she’s run away to Europe! I 
believe she was just afraid to stay over here, 
afraid she might be found out or arrested 
or something!’ 

“That’s the way she went on, Mr. Hunt; 
and, well—naturally, I pooh-poohed it and 
steered her off, and then she lost interest in 
me right away. But she’s right, Mr. Hunt. 
There’s a lot of that kind of whispered 
stuff in the air, and I’m mighty glad Susan’s 
off for a year or two where she can’t run 
into it. It’ll all die out before she’s back 
again, of course.’ 

“T hope so,” was my reply; “but the 
source of these rumors is very persistent— 
and very discreet. They start from Mrs. 
Arthur; they must. But it’s impossible to 
trace them back to her. Jimmy, she means 
to make New Haven impossible for me; and 
I’ve an idea she’s likely to succeed. Already 
three or four old acquaintances have—well, 
avoided me, and the general atmosphere’s 
cooling pretty rapidly toward zero. ‘So far 
as I’m concerned it doesn’t much matter, 
but it does matter for Susan. She may 
return to find her whole future clouded by 
a settled impression that in some way— 
indirectly or even directly—she was re- 
sponsible for my wife’s sudden death.” 

“Tt’s a damned outrage!” exclaimed 
Jimmy. ‘I don’t know Mrs. Arthur, but 
I’d like to wring her neck!” 
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UT one of thesewonderful, detachable, 

double-edged blades on a Durham- 
Duplex Razor and in a jiffy you have 
a cool, safe, satisfying shave. And com- 
fortable? You'll say so. That’s because 
all Durham-Duplex blades are oil-tem- 
pered, hollow-ground and brought to an 
edge of infinite keenness by a process 
all our own. Due to their extra sharp- 
ness and extra length Durham-Duplex 
blades also give you the greatest shaving 
mileage. For shaving comfort and blade 


economy—use a 


“A Real Razor—made 


Standard Set One Dollar Complete. Razor 
with attractive American ivory handle, safety 
guard and package of three Durham-Duplex 
Blades (6 shaving edges). All in handsome 
American ivory case. 


Additional Blades 50 cents for package of 5 


Durham-Duplex “Standard Set’ $1.00  Durham-Duplex ‘Number Five” $5.00 
Durham-Duplex “Kit”. . . $2.00  Durham-Duplex “De Luxe” . $8.00 
Durham-Duplex “Hold All” . $4.00  Durham-Duplex“BeauBrummell’’$12.00 


DURHAM -DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 


Jersey City New Jersey 
FACTORIES 
Jersey City, U.S. A. Sheffield, England Toronto, Canada 
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A Brenlin window shade—so heavy, so 
tightly woven, no chalk or clay is needed 
to give it weight and smoothness. That 
is why Brenlin outwears two or three 
ordinary window shades. It wears and 
wears 


— but what a difference 
in wear 


Why is it that Brenlin window 
shades do give extra months and 
months of service—remain 
smooth and unbroken long after 
ordinary shades under the same 
conditions are ruined? 


It’s simply because the ordinary 
window shade is made of a coarse 
and loose-woven cloth which 
must be coated with a “filling” 
of chalk or clay to give it weight 
and 
and the “filling” 
soon becomes hard 
and brittle! Under 
the strain and stress * 


smoothness— 


Ordinary material 


at the window such cracks when folded 
Rs light 

a shade is bound to ™ 

crack and wrinkle and Sag. 


But Brenlin is made in an en- 
tirely different way. A material 
so fine, so heavy, so closely woven, 
is used that no chalk, no clay, no 
filling of any kind is needed! 


Instead of being brittle, Brenlin 
is always soft and supple; it hangs 
straight and smooth; it stays 
new. Though it costs a few cents 


the Brenlin is 


more at Stabe. 





The Holbach-Schroeder Co.'s“ Big White 


shaded with Brenlin 


Store,” Quincy, IIl., 








the long-wearing window 
shade material 


actually the cheapest window 
shade you can buy. 


Go to the Brenlin dealer in 
your town. See the many rich, 
mellow colorings he has in this 
long-wearing material—and 
Brenlin Duplex, one color on one 
side, another color on the other. 

To make sure you’ re getting gen- 
uine Brenlin, try the famous Brenlin 
folding test, and look for the name 
«ec B e ~ »”? te 

renlin”’ perfo- 
rated on the edge 
+ —when you buy and 
when your shades are 
| hung. If you don’t know 
where to find Brenlin, 
write us; we will see 
that you are supplied. 


Brenlin unbroken 
—no cracks, no 
pinholes 


For windows of little importance, 
Camargo or Empire shades give you best 
value in shades made the ordinary way. 

Write today for a valuable booklet 
on how to shade your windows beau- 
tifully; it’s free. With it we will send 
you actual samples of Brenlin in several 
different colors. 

The Chas. W. Breneman Co., Inc., 
Cincinnati, Ohio—‘‘The oldest window 
shade house in America.” Factories: 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: New York City, and Oakland, 
Calif. Owner of the good will and trade- 
marks of the Jay C. Wemple Co. 

















“So would I, Jimmy; and she knows it. 
That’s why she’s finding life these days so 
supremely worth living.” 

Jimmy pondered this. ‘‘Gee, I hate to 
think that badly of any woman,” he finally 
achieved; ‘‘butI guess it doesn’t do to be 
a fool and think they’re all angels—like 
Susan. Mother’s not.” 

“No, Jimmy, it doesn’t do,”’ I responded. 
“Still, the price for that kind of wisdom is 
always much higher than it’s worth.” 

‘Women,’ began Jimmy But his 





| aphorism somehow escaped him, and he 
| decided to light a cigarette instead. 


And on this wave of cynicism I floated 


| him off with me to The Puppet Booth. 


From the point of view of eccentric 
effectiveness and réclame wonders had been 
wrought with the small ancient brick 
stable on McDougal Street; but very little 
had been or could be done for the comfort 
of its guests. The flat exterior wall had 
been stuecoed and brilliantly fresecoed to 
suggest the entrance to some probably 
questionable side show at a French village 
fair; and a gay clown with a drum, an 
adept at amusing local patter, had been 
stationed before the door to emphasize the 


funumbulesque illusion. Within, this atmos- 


phere—as of something gaudy and transi- 
tory, the mere lath-and-canvas pitch of a 
vagabond banquiste—had been cleverly car- 
ried out. The cramped little theater itself 
struck one as meére scenery, which was 
precisely the intention. There was clean 
sawdust on the floor, and the spectators— 
one hundred of them suffocatingly filled 
the hall—were provided only with wooden 
benches, painted a vivid Paris green. 
These benches had been thcughtfully 
selected, however, and were less excrucia- 
ting to sit on than you would suppose. 
There was, naturally, no balcony; a false 
pitch roof had been constructed of rough 
stable beams, from which hung bannerets 
in a crying, carefully studied dissonance of 
strong color worthy of the barbaric Bakst. 
The proscenium arch was necessarily a 
toylike affair, copied, you would say, from 
the Guignol in the Tuileries Gardens; and 
the curtain, for a final touch, looked 
authentic—had almost certainly been 
acquired, at some expenditure of thought 
and trouble, from a traveling Elks’ Carni- 
val. There was even a false set of footlights 
to complete the masquerade—a row of oil 
lamps with tin reflectors. It was all very 
restless and amusing and extravagantly 
make-believe. 

Jimmy and I arrived just in time to 
squeeze down the single narrow side aisle 
and into our places in the fourth row. We 
had no opportunity to glance about us 
or consult our broad-sheet programs, none 
to acquire the proper mood of tense ex- 
pectancy we later succumbed to, before the 
lights were lowered and the curtain was 
rolled up in the true antique style. “Gee!” 
muttered Jimmy, on my left, with involun- 
tary dislike. ‘‘Ah!’’ breathed a maiden, on 
my right, with entirely voluntary rapture. 
Someone in the front row giggled, probably 
a cub reporter doing duty that evening asa 
dramatic critic; but he was silenced by a 
sharp hiss from the rear. 

The cause for these significant reactions 
was the mise en scene of the tiny vacant 
stage. It consisted of three dead-black 
walls, a dead-black ceiling and a dead- 
black floor cloth. In the back wall there 
was a high, narrow crimson door with a 
black knob. A tall straight-legged table 
and one straight high-backed chair, both 
lacquered in crimson, were the only furni- 
ture, except for a slender crimson-laequered 
perch, down right, to which was chained 
a yellow, green and crimson macaw. And 
through the crimson door presently en- 
tered—undulated, rather—a _ personable 
though poisonous young woman in a trail- 
ing robe of vivid yellow and green. 

The play that followed, happily a brief 
one, was called—as Jimmy and I learned 
from our programs at its conclusion— 
Polly. It consisted of a monologue de- 
livered by the poisonous young woman to 
the macaw, occasionally varied by ad lib. 
screams and chuckles from that evil white- 
eyed bird. From the staccato remarks of 
the poisonous young woman we, the audi- 
ence, were to deduce the erratic eroticism 
of an ame damnée. It was not particularly 
difficult to do so, nor was it particularly 
entertaining. As a little adventure in 
supercynicism Polly, in short, was not par- 
ticularly successful. It needed and had 
not been able to obtain the boulevard wit 
of a Sacha Guitry to carry it off. But the 
poisonous young woman had an exquisitely 
proportioned figure, and her arms, bare to 
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the slight shoulder straps, were quite fault- 
less. Minor effects of this kind have, even 
on Broadway, been known to save more 
than one bad quarter hour from complete 
collapse. No, it was not the author’s lines 
that carried us safely through this first 
fifteen minutes of diluted Strindberg- 
Schnitzler. And the too deliberately bizarre 
mise en scéne, though for a moment it 
piqued curiosity, had soon proved weari- 
some, and we were glad—at least, Jimmy 
‘and I were—to have it veiled from our eyes. 

The curtain rolled down, nevertheless, 
to ecstatic cries and stubbornly sustained 
applause. Raised lights revealed an excited, 
chattering band of the faithful. The 
poisonous young woman took four curtain 
calls and would seemingly, from her parting 
gesture, have drawn us collectively to her 
fine bosom with those faultless, unreluctant 
arms. And the maiden on my right shud- 
dered forth to her escort, ‘‘I’m thrilled, 
darling! Feel them—feel my hands—they’re 
moon cold! They always are, you know, 
when I’m thrilled!” 

“You can’t beat this much, Mr. Hunt,” 
whispered Jimmy. ‘‘It’s bug-house.” 

In a sense, it was; in a truer sense, it was 
not. A careful analysis of the audience 
would, I was quickly convinced, have dis- 
closed not merely a saving remnant but a 
saving majority of honest workmen in the 
arts—men and women too solidly endowed 
with brains and humor for any self-conscious 
posing or public exhibition of temperament. 
The genuine freaks among us were a scant 
handful; but it is the special talent and 
purpose of your freak to—in Whitman’s 
phrase—‘“‘positively appear.’”’ Ten able 
freaks to thé hundred can turn any public 
gathering into a side show; and the freaks 
of the Village, particularly the females of 
the species, are nothing if not able. Minna 
Freund, for example, who was sitting just 
in front of Jimmy; it would be difficult for 
any assembly to obliterate Minna Freund! 
She was, that night, exceptionally repulsive 
in a sort of yellow silk wrapper, with her 
sparrow’s nest of bobbed Henner hair, and 
her long, bare, olive-green neck that so 
obviously needed to be scrubbed! 

Having strung certain entirely unrelated 
words together and called them Portents, 
she had in those days acquired a minor 
notoriety, and Susan—impishly enjoying 
my consequent embarrassment—had once 
introduced me to her as.an admirer of her 
work, at an exhibition of Cubist sculpture. 
Minna was standing at the time, I recall, 
before Pannino’s Study of a Morbid Com- 
plex, and she at once informed me that the 
morbid complex in question had been 


‘studied from the life. She had posed her 


own destiny for Pannino, so she assured 
me, at three separate moments of psychic 
crisis, and the inevitable result had been a 
masterpiece. ‘‘How it writhes!’”’ she had 
exclaimed; but to my uninstructed eyes 
Pannino’s Study did anything but writhe; 
it was stolidly passive; it looked precisely 
as an ostrich egg on a pedestal would look 
if viewed in a slightly convex mirror. How 
far away all that stupid nonsense seems! 

And suddenly Jimmy leaped on the 
bench beside me, as if punctured by a pin: 
“Oh, good Lord, Mr. Hunt!”’ he groaned. 
‘Look here!” 

He had thrust his program before me and 
was pointing to the third play of the series 
with an unsteady finger. 

“Tt’s the same name,” he whispered 
hoarsely; ‘“‘the one she’s used for her 
book. Do you think ——” 

“T’ll soon find out,’’ was my answer. 
“We must know what we’rein for, Jimmy!” 
And just as the lights were lowered for the 
second play I rose, defying audible unpopu- 
larity, and squeezed“°my way out to the 
door. That is why I cannot describe for 
you the second play, a harsh little tragedy 
of the sweatshops—‘“‘Horrible,’ Jimmy 
affirmed, “‘but it kind of got me!’’—written 
by an impecunious young man with expen- 
sive tastes, who has since won the means of 
gratifying them along Broadway by con- 
cocting for that golden glade his innocently 
naughty librettos Tra-la, Thérése! and Oh, 
Mercy, Modestine! 

Having sought and interviewed Stalin- 
ski—I found him huddled in the tiny box 
office, perspiring unpleasantly from nerv- 
ousness and many soaring emotions—I 
was back in my seat, more unpopular than 
ever, in good time for Susan’s—it was 
unquestionably Susan’s—play. 

But most of you have seen or read— 
or have read about—Susan’s play. 

It.was the sensation of the evening, 
of many subsequent evenings; and I have 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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N the service of industry, where per- 
manence is of first importance, Kreolite 
Floors have won recognition for excep- 
tional endurance under every known man- 
ufacturing condition. 


Kreolite Floors are strong as a unit— 
made so by their patented grooved con- 
struction, which allows the Kreolite Filler 
to penetrate to the base of the blocks. 


Wear-proof joints are formed between 
each row of blocks providing for expan- 
sion and binding the whole floor securely 
together and to the floor bed. 
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In the modern printing plant of the 
National Cash Register Company of 
Dayton, Ohio, 78,750 square feet of 
Kreolite Floors are meeting unusual con- 
ditions. 


Thousands of tons of paper are trucked 
smoothly and silently over the surface of 
these floors. The printing presses are 
fastened directly to the blocks with lag 
screws. 


A vibrationless, quiet, dustless floor is 
secured; comfortable for workmen, solid 
for machinery and profitable for factory. 
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ie Factory 


Each separate installation is given in- 
dividual study by our Factory Floor 
Engineers. Wherever desired, our service 
department can supply competent, reli- 
able men to superintend the laying of the 
floors in your factory. 


The. consultation of our engineering 
department is placed unreservedly at the 
disposal of industry in solving floor prob- 
lems. There is no obligation of any kind 
in connection with this service. 


Write the Toledo office for special in- 
vestigation or booklet on Kreolite Floors. 


The Jennison-Wright Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, 
British Distributors—Anglo-American Agency, 


Toronto and other principal Cities. 
Royal Liver Bldg., Liverpool, Eng. 
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Old Sown Cances 
An ‘“‘Old Town Canoe”’ will 
jump at the thrust, or glide 
at the dip of a paddle. Floats 
light as a fleck of foam, but 
“Old Town” has the 
built-in strength and sturdi- 


every 


ness to withstand many years 
For the 
youngsters, buy the “‘Sponson 
Model,” the canoe that’s safer 
Write for 
catalog. 3000 canoes in stock. 


of rugged service. 


than a rowboat. 


$67 up from dealer or factory. 


OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY 
954 Middle Street 
Old Town, Maine, U.S.A. 
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in California by subscribing for 


The Fig and Olive Journal 


One dollar and fifty cents a year. 


SAMPLE COPY FREE 


J. J. Hoey, Editor, 311 East Fourth Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


AGENTS AND SALESMEN 

If you are earning less than $50.00 a week 

try selling our new Accident and Sick- 

ness Policies for $10.00 yearly. Pay 

$5000.00 death and $25.00 weekly for 

accidental injury or sickness. $100,-] | 

000.00 deposited with the State for] | 

policy-holders’ protection. Splendid | 
proposition forfullor part time workers. 

| Openings for number of good General 
Agents. Write for free particulars. 


North American Accident Insurance Company, 196 MarketSt.,Newark,N. J. 
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guide book and “EVIDENCE OF 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
often Wondered precisely why—for there is 
in it nothing sensational. Its atmosphere 
is delicately fantastic, remote, you would 
say, from the sympathies of a matter-of- 


| fact world, particularly as its fantasy is not 


the highly sentimentalized make-believe of 
some popular fairy tale. This fantasy of 
Susan’s is ironic and grave; simple in 
movement, too—just a few subtle modula- 
tions on a single poignant theme. And I 
ask myself wherein lies its throat-tightening 
quality, its irresistible appeal. And I find 
but one answer—an answer which I had 
always supposed, in my long intellectual 


| snobbery, an undeserved compliment to 
the human race, a compliment no critic 


who was not either dishonest or a fool 
could pay mankind. 

But what other explanation can be given 
for the success of Susan’s play, both here 
and in England, than its sheer beauty? 
Beauty of substance, of mood, of form, of 
quiet, heart-searching phrase! It is not 
called The Magic Circle, but it might have 
been; for its magic is genuine, distilled 
from the depths of nature, and it casts an 
unescapable spell—on poets and bankers, 


| on publicans and prostitutes and _ priests, 


on all and sundry, equally and alike. It 
even casts its spell on those who act in it, 
and no truer triumph can come to an 
author. I have never seen it really badly 
played. Susan has never seen it played 


| at all. 


On the first wave of this astonishing 
triumph Susan’s pen name was swept into 


| the newspapers and critical journals of 


America and England, and a piquant point 
for gossip was added by the revelation that 
Dax, who for several months had so wittily 
enlivened the columns of Whim, was one 
and the same person. Moreover, it was 


| soon bruited about that the author was a 
| slip of a girl—radiantly beautiful of course; 


or why romance concerning her?—and that 


| there was something mysterious, even sinis- 


ter, in her history. 

“A child of the underworld,” said one 
metropolitan journal in its review of her 
poems. Popular legend presently con- 
nected her, though vaguely, with the 
criminal classes. 

And so it was that the public eye lighted 
for a little hour on Susan’s shy poems. 
Poetry was said to be looking up in those 
days; and influential critics in their influ- 
ential uninfluenced way suddenly boomed 
these, saying mostly the wrong things 
about them, but saying them over and over 
with energy and persistence. The first 
edition vanished overnight; a larger sec- 
ond edition was printed and sold out 
within a week or two; a still larger third 
edition was launched and disposed of more 
slowly. Then came the war. 

If I can say anything good of the war, it 
is this: Since seemingly it must have come 
anyway, sooner or later, so far as Susan is 
concerned it came just in time. A letter 
from Phil to Susan,. received toward the 
close of July, 1914, at the chateau of the 
Comtesse de Bligny, near Brussels, will tell 
you why. 


“Dear Susan: If the two or three notes 
I’ve sent you previously have been brief 
and dull, I knew you would make the 
inevitable allowances and forgive me. In 
the first place, God didn’t create me to 
scintillate, as you’ve long had reason to 
know, and since you left us I’ve been buried 
in a Sahara of work, living so retired a life 
in my desert that little news comes my way. 
But Jimmy breaks in on me, always wel- 
comely, with an occasional bulletin, and 
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last night Hunt came over and we had 
a long evening together. He’s worried, 
Susan, not without great cause, I fear; he 
looks tired and ill; and after mulling things 
over, with my usual plodding caution—I’ve 
thought best to explain the situation to 
you. 

“Tt can be put in very few words. The 
deserved success of your play and the 
poems, following a natural law that one 
too helplessly wishes otherwise, has led to a 
crisis in the gossip—malicious in origin, 
certainly—which has fastened upon you 
and Hunt, and this gossip lately has taken 
a more sinister turn. More and more 
openly it is being said that the circum- 
stances surrounding Mrs. Hunt’s death 
ought to be probed—‘ probed’ is just now 
the popular word in this connection. The 
feeling is widespread that you were in some 
way responsible for it. 

“‘T must use brutal phrases tolay the truth 
before you. You are not, seemingly, sus- 
pected of murder. You are suspected of 
having killed Mrs. Hunt during a sudden 
access of mental irresponsibility. It is 
whispered that Hunt, improperly, in some 
devious way, got the matter hushed up and 
the affair reported as an accident. As a 
result of these absurd and terrible rumors 
Hunt finds himself a pariah—many of his 
oldest acquaintances no longer recognize 
him when they meet. It is a thoroughly 
distressing situation, and it’s difficult to 
see how the mad injustice of it can be 
easily righted. 

“The danger is, of course, that some mis- 
guided person will get the whole matter 
into the newspapers; it is really a miracle 
that it has not already been seized on by 
some yellow sheet, the opportunity for a 
sensational story is so obviously ripe. 
Happily [Oh, Phil! Oh, philosopher!] the 
present curious tension in European poli- 
tics is for the moment turning journalistic 
eyes far from home. But as all such dip- 
lomatic flurries do, this one will pass, leav- 
ing the flatness of the silly season upon us. 
This is what Hunt most fears, and when 
you next see him you will find him grayer 
and older because of this anxiety. 

“He dreads, for you, a sudden journal- 
istic demand for a public investigation, and 
feels—though in this I can hardly agree 
with him—that such a demand could end 
only in a public trial, in view of the peculiar 
nature of all the circumstances involved— 
a veritable cause célébre. 

**How shocking all this must be to you! 
The sense of the mental anguish I’m caus- 
ing you is a horror to me. Nothing could 
have induced me to write in this way but 
the compulsion of my love for Hunt and for 
you. It seems to me imperative that your 
names should be publicly cleared in ad- 
vance of any public outery. 

‘So I urge you, Susan—fully conscious 
of my personal responsibility in doing so— 
to return at once and to join with Hunt and 
your true friends in quashing finally and 
fully these damnable lies. It is.my strong 
conviction that this is your duty to your- 
self, to Hunt, and to us all. If you and 
Hunt, together or separately, make a 
public statement, in view of the rumors 
now current, and yourselves demand the 
fullest public investigation of the facts, 
there can be but one issue. Your good 
Rane will be cleared; the truth will pre- 
vail. 

“Dreadful as this prospect must be for 
you both, it now seems to me—and let me 
add, to Jimmy—the one wise course for 
you to take. But only you, if you agree 
with me, can persuade Hunt to such a 
COUTSE <5. ss 
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It is unnecessary to quote the remaining 
paragraphs of Phil’s so characteristic letter. 

No doubt Susan would have returned 
immediately if she could, but less than a 
week after the receipt of Phil’s letter the 
diplomatic flurry in Europe had taken a 
German army through Luxemburg and 
into Belgium, and within less than two 
weeks Susan and Mona Leslie and the Com- 
tesse de Bligny were in uniform, working a 
little less than twenty-four hours a day 
with the Belgian Red Cross. 

It is no purpose of mine to attempt any 
description of Susan’s war experience or 
service. Those first corroding weeks and 
months of the war have left ineffaceable 
scars on the consciousness of the present 
generation. I was not a part of them and 
can add nothing to them by talking about 
them at second hand. It might, however, 
repay you to read—if you have not already 
done so—a small anonymous volume 
which has passed through some twenty or 
thirty editions, entitled Stupidity Trium- 
phant, and containing the brief, sharply 
etched personal impressions of a Red Cross 
nurse in Flanders during the early days of 
Belgium’s long agony. It is now an open 
secret that this little book was written by 
Susan; and among the countless docu- 
ments on frightfulness this one, surely, by 
reason of its simplicity and restraint, its 
entire absence of merely hysterical outery, 
is not the least damning and not—I ven- 
ture to believe—the least permanent. 

There is one short paragraph in this book 
of detached pictures, marginal notes and 
condensed reflections that brought home to 
me, personally, war, the veritable thing 
itself, as no other written lines were able to 
do—as nothing was able to do until I had 
seen the beast with my own eyes. It is not 
an especially striking paragraph, and just 
why it should have done so I am unable 
to say. 

Certain extracts from the book have 
been widely quoted—one even, I am told, 
was read out in Parliament by Arthur 
Henderson—but I have never seen this one 
quoted anywhere, so I am rather at a loss 
to explain its peculiar influence on me. 
Entirely individual reactions to the printed 
word are always a little mysterious. I 
know, for example, one usually enlightened 
and catholic critic who stubbornly main- 
tains that a very commonplace distich by 
Lord de Tabley is the most magical moment 
in all English verse. But here is my para- 
graph—or Susan’s—for what it is worth: 

“This Pomeranian prisoner was a blond 
boy giant; pitifully shattered; it was nec- 
essary to remove his left leg to the knee. 
The operation was rapidly but skillfully 
performed. He was then placed on a pallet, 
close beside the cot of a wounded German 
officer. After coming out of the ether his 
fever mounted and he grew delirious. The 
German officer commanded him to be 
silent. He might just as well have com- 
manded the sun to stand still, and he must, 
however muzzily, have known that. Yet 
he was outraged by this @nconscious act of 
insubordination. Thrice he repeated his ab- 
surd command—then raised himself with a 
groan, leaned across, and struck the delir- 
ious boy in the face with a weakly clenched 
fist. It was not a heavy blow; the officer’s 
strength did not equal his intention. ‘Idiot!’ 
I cried out; and thrust him back on his cot, 
half fainting from the pain of his futile 
effort at discipline. ‘Idiot’ was, after all, 
the one appropriate word. It was con- 
stantly, I found, the one appropriate word. 
The beast was a stupid beast.” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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A lifetime of 
happy wash-hours 


In the smooth interior of BlueBird’s thick 
copper tub, even the most delicate things 
are thoroughly washed without a single 
thread being harmed. 


In the same easy way BlueBird washes all things — 
without friction and without wear—and so swiftly 
that it does an average family washing in less 
than an hour. 


But BlueBird’s proved ability to wash clothes 
fast and safely is only partly responsible for 
adding, in seven months, 50,000 to the list of 
BlueBird owners. 


Just as influential have been the entirely rigid 
construction and the thick copper tub of Blue- 
Bird, assuring a lifetime of happy wash-hours. 


The 50,000 new BlueBird owners are more than 
any other electric clothes washer has ever won 
in a like period. 


BlueBird dealers are daily reporting hundreds 
of additions to them. 


The leading dealer in your town sells BlueBird. 
Ask him to demonstrate BlueBird for you—ask 
him about the small initial payment required to 
put BlueBird into your home—and ask us for the 


BlueBird book. 


See these BlueBird superiorities: 


Handsome white enamel cabinet with gray table top; all mecha- 
nism protected. Heavy copper, extra large tub, can't discolor 
clothes. Inside perfectly smooth, nothing to tear or wear things 
Washes by perfect rock-a-bye action; quickest, most thorough 


way. Built tor a lifetime of service; extra strong, rigid frame; 
simple, dependable mechanism. 

Large power-driven wringer, swings to any position; adjusts 
automatically for light or heavy things. 

Highest grade guaranteed motor—powerful, dependable 


BlueBird Appliance Co., St. Louis, U.S. A. 
Canadian Office, Brantford, Ontario, Canada 
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Cause—Effect! 


You are aware of course of the tremendous shortage of motor 
cars that has existed since the close of the war. (@ That, 
like the world-wide shortage of houses, was the logical result 
of a long period of non-building of houses—and of motor cars. 
@ But had you considered that this spring and summer will 
reflect to a still greater degree and in more acute form the 
under-production of steel and the shortage of coal last fall? 
@ And that, as a result of that condition, prices will also be 
automatically affected? @ Such is the instability of the 
raw materials market today and the uncertainty of deliveries, 
we are forced to advise you that present prices of Reos of all 
models are quoted only as from day to day. @ Thanks to 
the soundness of Reo engineering and the high standard of 
Reo quality, demand is always in excess of the possible factory 
output. @ At this time it is almost hopelessly so. @ As 
a result of this combination of conditions, only the alert 
can hope to be of the elect who willown Reos. @ And the 
only way you can be at all sure of getting a Reo at the 
present price is to take delivery now. @ But there’s the rub 
—only by seeing your local Reo distributor can you ascertain 
what is the precise condition in his territory. @| We suggest 
you see him at once and if perchance he can supply you with 
the Reo you desire, you may count yourself one of the lucky 
ones. €@ Don’t delay—today won’t be a minute too soon. 


Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Michigan 
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BRANDING THE PROFITEER 


“For one thing, much of it is not adapted 
to civilian wear,” was the reply. “There is 
a great amount of suitings left over, but it 
is all khaki, and no one wants to wear 
khaki now. It would have to be dyed, and 
it has been figured that to dye the army 
suitings would require the entire capacity 
of all the dye works in the country an en- 
tire year. At the time of the armistice there 
were 50,000,000 pairs of heavy woolen 
socks which are suited to only a small part 
of the civilian population. 

‘A more important factor, however, is 
the unwillingness of the Army to let go 
most of its stock until the military policy 
of the country is established by Congress. 
The Army cannot tell what is surplus until 
it knows how large the future Army will be. 
The one thing the Army authorities fear is 
to have to go before Congress and ask for 
an appropriation to buy clothing and be 
asked why they had disposed of their 
ample supply. Of course all these supplies 
which the Government now has cost it 
far less than would be the case to-day, and 
you cannot blame it for holding on. 

“The market will return to a normal 
competitive basis when the emergency de- 
mand is filled. Ample supplies for civilian 
purposes will be available in a few months 
now. The large profits have been putting 
mills back into production every day. The 
market will soon back down in an orderly 
fashion and the wide profits against con- 
tingent risks will be dropped out.”’ 

Let us go back for a moment to the big 
profits of the cotton and woolen mills, 
There is this to be said in explanation: 
Many of the textile mills of the country, 
perhaps because of close family ownership, 
have not been financed in the modern way 
of having large issues of stocks and: bonds. 
They have been financed largely through 
selling agencies, and their stock issues have 
been merely nominal as regards the actual 
capital investment. The other day $3,000,- 

0 was offered for a mill capitalized at 
$600,000. Another mill, whose physical 
property alone could not be duplicated for 
less than $5,000,000, is capitalized at 
$1,000,000. One large mill with $8,000,000 
stock has more than $20,000,000 in the 
business. 

A compilation of eighty-nine cotton mills 
in New England showed that the capital 
stock was less than half the capital actu- 
ally invested. In other words, dividends 
which appear large are not large at all. If 
the owners have had self-restraint enough to 
refrain from watering their property they 
hardly deserve the profane epithet of prof- 
iteer, while owners of other properties, more 
generously capitalized, escape criticism 
merely because the dividends are smaller 
in relation to an inflated capital. 


The Alibi of the Mitls 


Indeed, it may be said of corporations 
generally that most of the cases of ex- 
traordinary profits, of many hundreds or 
even of thousands per cent on the capital 
stock, which radical agitators have flung 
in the faces of only too easily shocked 
forums, have had littleif any significance. In 
almost any industry one can find examples 
of what are virtually personal-service cor- 
porations, having a purely nominal stock 
issue, where the profits appear startling 
enough until one discovers how small a 
ratio the capital stock bears to the total 
investment. 

Then, too, it frequently happens in periods 
of great demand and high prices that small, 
unimportant concerns, which ordinarily can- 
not afford to operate at all, are enabled to 
make excessive profits. No doubt it is 
wrong to permit them to profit exorbitantly 
for the short time while the going is good, 
but even at such a time their output is 
negligible and their position in the industry 
insignificant. The cases of profits ranging 
up to several hundred or thousand per cent 
rarely if ever apply to the important pro- 
ducers in the leading industries. Our really 
large and important corporations are mak- 
ing great enough profits, sometimes ranging 
up to seventy-five per cent and one hundred 
per cent, without the necessity of exaggera- 
tion. 

As for the American textile industry, it 
must be said that the years just before the 
war were very lean indeed, 1914 being a 
calamity. The final alibi, however, of the 
woolen and cotton mills is that they are 
facing a big risk in being loaded up with 
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materials, In the case of one large concern, 
which owns fifty mills, it takes six weeks 
to make an inventory. If a slump in raw 
materials should come the risk of loss in this 
case is obvious. Moreover, as soon as prices 
really begin to tumble buyers of cloth will 
try to cancel their orders. 

“You can’t blame them for having built 
up reserves against a loss which they knew 
was sure to come,” said one student of the 
textile industry, whose remarks apply al- 
most equally well to many other industries. 
“But they refuse to take into consideration 
that the market has been continually ris- 
ing and therefore the public has been pay- 
ing several times over for their insurance 
against risk, certainly an excessive price. 
I am not sure that it is right for so many 
industries to build up reserves against all 
the future contingencies of the next couple 
of centuries.” 

Indignant complaints are becoming more 
frequent over the failure of retailers in vari- 
ous lines to reflect such declines as occur in 
wholesale prices. I am convinced that the 
next few months will witness asteadily swell- 
ing volume of dissatisfaction along this 
line. In my previous article this tendency 
of retail prices to lag behind the whole- 
sale scale was briefly referred to, but the 
point needs further explanation, especially 
as regards clothing. Not only is the retailer 
concerned, but the clothing manufacturer 
is almost as much involved. 


Replacement Values 


A few days before this article was written 
one of the leading clothing manufacturers 
in the country called up a group of woolen 
manufacturers about half past nine in the 
morning and insisted that the woolen men 
make a public statement to the effect that 
prices were likely to continue high, or at 
least would not decline much. The woolen 
men refused to take any stand, and at noon 
the clothing manufacturer telephoned again 
and said, “‘I see why you cannot do it.”’ 

“The lion and the lamb simply will not 
lie down together,” said a man familiar 
with the efforts being made in Washington 
to bring all parties together. “The Gov- 
ernment gets us down to Washington at 
conferences and insists that we codperate. 
They have everyone from the wool grower 
to the retailer in the clothing trade, and all 
the way from the cattle raiser to the re- 
tailer in the shoe trade, and each group 
accuses the others of being to blame. Each 
group sympathizes with itself because of 
its own troubles and complains of the 
wickedness of the other groups. But what 
else can you expect? 

“The wool manufacturers and the 
clothiers might seem to be in position to 
codperate, because one sells to the other. 
But they are a year apart. The clothiers 
and retailers are worried now for fear the 
public will not stand the high prices of this 
coming spring. But the wool trade is 
working now on allotments far ahead. The 
situation that confronts clothiers and re- 
tailers is ancient history to the wool men. 
The wool manufacturers are getting through 
with high prices and are going on to new 
and more normal conditions, but the cloth- 
ing and retail men have an immediate spot 
situation to take care of. 

“You might think that the wool growers 
and manufacturers could agree, but the 
latter wish to import wool, and of course 
the growers cannot see it that way. The 
interests of the two groups are funda- 
mentally in conflict.” 

Though the radical elements have it in 
for the big corporations—which in nine 
cases out of ten mean the manufacturers— 
there is not the slightest doubt that the 
public at large are far more enraged at the 
retailer and regard him as the real culprit. 
A prominent labor leader, the head of a 
great union of clothing workers, in testi- 
fying before a government commission re- 
cently said, in substance: 

“Tt does not help the public a bit even if 
some of thé manufacturers are content with 
reasonable profits. You cannot have two 
piles of goods of the same grade at different 
prices. Suppose a retailer buys a suit from 
one manufacturer at a moderate profit to 
the latter and another similar suit from a 
different maker at an exorbitant profit. 
The tendency is always for the retailer to 
mark up the goods which he obtained on a 
reasonable basis to the price of those which 
cost him more.” 


In my previous article the point was 
made that nearly all business men have 
been selling goods on the basis of replace- 
ment rather than actual cost, because of the 
fear of an ultimate slump, and that this has 
been one of the chief reasons for high prices. 
Let us see just what the retailer of clothing 
has to face in solving this question: Suppose 
a haberdasher has a batch of men’s shirts, 
size fifteen, which he bought some time 
ago and can sell at areasonable profit at four 
dollars. But he has run out of sizesixteen and 
is obliged to buy them at a price so much 
higher that he can make a profit only by 
selling at seven dollars. Two men enter the 
store and buy exactly similar shirts at 
prices far apart. If they happen to com- 
pare notes there is the devil to pay. Under 
such conditions most retailers feel com- 
pelled to raise all their prices to some extent, 
and the very act of doing so makes them 
avaricious. They may be troubled at first, 
but there is nothing so demoralizing to 
conscience as easy money. 

But in the main, it may be doubted 
whether charges of profiteering against the 
retailer on the bulk of his goods are sus- 
tained. What nearly all people forget is that 
the retailer is the bearer of bad tidings. He 
is the one who breaks the unhappy news to 
the public. In olden times the messenger 
who came with the news of a battle lost 
was promptly put to death. The public 
comes in contact with the merchant and 
does not think back of him to the clothing 
man, the weaver, the spinner, the wool 
trade and the grower. The retailer typifies 
in the buyer’s mind everyone who is sting- 
ing him. The retailer is the goat. 

No end of Federal, state and local inves- 
tigations have shown that in the main the 
retailer has not been making undue profits. 
Of course it is possible to find countless 
instances of excessive profits on particular 
lines or single garments. The custom of the 
retailer is to average his profits. It is easy 
for the authorities to apprehend him in 
what seems an exorbitant charge. But this 
system of averaging prices and profits is 
the result of long evolution and should 
not be broken up without careful study. 
The real question in the case of the retailer 
is whether he is making an exorbitant 
profit on all his stock in the course of an 
entire year; and that is something which 
all the efforts of government authorities 
have been unable to prove except in com- 
paratively few instances, 


Cost:Mark Legislation 


In one case a retailer was arrested for 
selling a garment at ninety-eight dollars 
which cost him $47.50; but he claimed that 
he had lost eleven per cent for the year on 
that department of his store. The season of 
the year, the element of style and many 
other factors enter into the retail pricing of 
a single garment. When the Government 
can catch a substantial number of retailers 
who sell their entire year’s stock at twice 
what they paid for it, then sensible men 
will applaud. But legislators and public 
authorities generally are more and more 
taking the view that each article should be 
sold at a uniform profit, and perhaps a 
fixed profit at that, and therefore what is 
known as cost-mark legislation is being pro- 
posed all over the country. It provides that 
each article should bear upon it the cost to 
the retailer. The argument for it is obvious 
enough and in its extreme form is expressed 
in the words of one of the highest govern- 
ment officials: 

“Tf you walk into a shoe store and pick 
up a shoe and find upon its sole plainly 
stamped, ‘This shoe cost, when it left the 
producer, $3.75,’ you will say, ‘I will be 
hanged if I pay eighteen dollars for it.’” 

Sentiment in favor of cost-mark legisla- 
tion is spreading rapidly, and the retailers 
are putting up a plausible argument when 
they say that it will drive a wedge between 
the retailer and the public and add to the 
very social unrest which the attorney- 
general, who is prosecuting retailers with 
one hand, is trying to put down with the 
other. Artificial interference with retail 
customs is no doubt well meant, and pos- 
sibly the public needs such regulation at a 
time when so many concerns are running 
amuck in the matter of profits, but it 
often has remarkable consequences. A 
man went into a clothing store and was 
shown a suit for eighty dollars, though he 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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CREAM 
-E POWDER | 


ERFUMES and peifuming 
P:- as old as the world itself. 

The Ancients burned perfume 
to create a distinctive fragrance, 
and the fashionable woman today 
chooses a distinctive fragrance to 
give her individuality. 

Modern chemistry and modern 
psychology go hand in hand in 
solving problems of perfumery, 
which to a woman schooled in 
proper usage, are very rea/ prob- 
lems. 

VIVAUDOU has created a 
number of perfumes in which these 
very problems have been met. 


And the, proof lies in the tre- 
mendous success of his creations. 


For instance, *‘*MAVIS”’ 
Talcum is the most popular and 
largest selling talcum powder in 
the world. MAVIS Perfume, 
MAVIS Toilet Water, Cream 
and Face Powder are sold at all 
toilet goods counters everywhere. 

There is a VIVAUDOU per- 
fume to meet every woman’s ideal, 
and a VIVAUDOU toilet req- 
uisite to meet every need. Creams, 
Talcs, the finest of Face Powders, 
Perfumes, Toilet Waters, Soaps, 
Rouge and other articles to delight 
a woman’s heart may be had in 


Mavis 

Lady Mary 
Maiden France 
Fleur de France 
Pour La France 
Mai d’or 


io} Ws 
crssign sr NEW YORK © 
(2/4 Ei, 


THE FASHIONABLE FRAGRANCE” sa 


tS atrge estate: sea nadia 


Send 15c to Vivaudou, Times Building, New 
York, for a generous sample of Mavis Perfume 
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The Income Tax doesn’t bother those 
whodotheirhauling with Traffic Trucks, 
because they save 50 per cent of the 
cost of hauling with teams. 


=r 


*‘How you goin’ to keep them down on 
the farm’’—easy with a Traffic Truck. 


a A 


Men with “horse sense”? know that 
overloading a motor truck is much like 
overloading their stomachs—both are 
distressing and neither habit is profit- 


able. 
=r 


The City Council of Glasgow, Scotland, 
adopted the Traffic Truck after British, 
Continental and many American makes 
of trucks had been demonstrated and 
examined—“‘ that means something’”’— 
the Scots are careful buyers. 
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Those who find pleasure in their work 
have “horse sense’’—those who don’t 
must pay dearly for theirs and help to 
fertilize the plant of poverty. 
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A team of horses walk on eight legs 
four miles an hour hauling a 4,000- 
Ib. load—by comparison a Traffic 
Truck walks on four wheels fourteen 
miles in an hour with the same load 
at the same cost of maintenance— 
which is the more profitable? 
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Traffic Truck Specifications: 


Red Seal Continental 334 x 5 motor; 
Covert transmission; multiple disc 
clutch; Bosch magneto; Carter car- 
buretor; 4-piece cast shell, cellular 
type radiator; drop forged front 
axle with Timken roller bearings; 
Russel rear axle, internal gear, roller 
bearings; semi-elliptic front and rear 
springs; 6-inch U-channel frame; 
Standard Fisk tires, 34 x 3Y front, 
34 x § rear; 133-inch wheelbase; 
122-inch length of frame behind drw- 
er’s seat; oil cup lubricating system; 
chassis painted, striped and varnished; 
driver’s lazy-back seat and cushion 
regular equipment. Pneumatic cord 
tire equipment at extra cost. 
Chassis $1495 Factory 


rr 


The lowest priced 4,000-Ib. capacity 
truck in the world. Built of standard- 


ized units. 


Traffic Truck chassis equipped with 
cab, hoist, steel dump body (painted 
and varnished), no extras required. 
$1990 complete, at factory. 


ar 


It is Traffic policy to make direct con- 
nections in every city, town and village 
in the United States and Canada. 

The demand for Traffics has made it 
necessary to quadruple the production 
this year. 

Many dealers are getting in line now 
for future Traffic franchises, 


You have no time to lose. 
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Motorizing His 
Grocery Stores eo 





Traffic Motor Truck Corporation 
or St. Louis, U. S.A. 
Largest exclusive builders of 4,000-1b. capacity trucks in the world. 
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did not ask the price and the clerk did not 
mention it. The man put down twenty-five 
dollars and said he would take the suit. 

“But it is eighty dollars,” said the clerk. 

“T have read that twenty-five dollars is a 
fair price for a suit,’’ said the customer, and 
he walked out of the store, cursing the place 
for a den of thieves. 

But the big argument against cost-mark 
legislation is that the public simply cannot 
and will not understand what an enormous 
price it pays for its own comfort and con- 
venience in putting up with the retailer at 
all. No retailer, with the exception of a 
few very large chain stores or other phe- 
nomenally successful enterprises, can afford 
to do business except on a very large gross 
profit, margin, or mark up. 

The average retailer must have a gross 
profit of twenty to forty per cent to stay in 
business. This is not so much a reflection 
upon the retailer as upon the indolence of 
the public in demanding thousands of small 
so-called service stores in convenient locali- 
ties, willing to extend credit, make deliver- 
ies and carry a great variety of articles. 
Our system of retail distribution through 
thousands of small stores is no doubt waste- 
ful in the extreme, but thus far the public 
has demanded and is obliged to pay for it in 
a retail mark up which probably averages 
thirty per cent. If all goods in stores bore 
the manufacturer’s price the consumer 
would think he was being stung, though in 
reality he is largely paying for the element 
of convenience or service. 

Moreover, merchants in different locali- 
ties of the same city have entirely different 
expenses, not to mention the varying ex- 
penses of different cities. Then, too, in one 
little shop a clerk is paid a salary, in another 
the proprietor’s wife works without any- 
thing being allowed for her wages. 

It would probably be easy enough to re- 
duce the price of shoes and clothing at 
least thirty per cent if they were sold only 
at a few great central manufacturer’s ware- 
houses from standard styles and lasts, with 
the customers standing in line for hours. 

Whatever the defects of our system of 
retailing, it is, after all, tremendously com- 
petitive. Not only are there great numbers 
of stores, but in a city of any size there are 
usually three distinct classes with distinct 
and separate lines of goods and three dif- 
ferent scales of prices—high grade, medium 
grade and low grade. Then there are 
usually chain stores to keep prices down, 
and one can buy also from the large mail- 
order houses. 


The Stress of Competition 


Once conditions become more normal in 
regard to raw materials and manufacturing 
costs, they will be reflected in retail prices— 
not, as already explained, immediately fol- 
lowing the drop in wholesale prices, but as 
soon as the merchant is able to restock on 
the lower levels. The following statement 
is interesting, because in substance it was 
made to me independently by two leading 
merchandise authorities in one of the large 
cities, neither of whom knew that the other 
had discussed the subject with me: 

“Every large store maintains a system of 
professional shoppers more thoroughly or- 
ganized than the best detective force. It is 
their duty to ascertain the prices and the 
quality of goods of the other stores. Not 
only do they make inquiries as to prices, 
but they make purchases and have the 
goods delivered to their apartments to be 
compared with those in their own stores. If 
at any time they notice a material differ- 
ence in the price of an article it is their duty 
to purchase the article at once, and to tele- 
phone to the head of that department in 
their own store. The goods are taken to 
their own store for comparison, and if it is 
really cheaper the price of the goods in the 
home store is marked down. As long as 
such a keen competition is maintained it is 
impossible for any of the larger stores to 
profiteer. 

“‘Another reason why the prices in such 
stores are moderate is best illustrated by 
the advertising methods. The plans for the 
announcement of a proposed sale are as 
carefully concealed as any exclusive news- 
paper story. The copy is rushed to the 
newspaper office the last minute and there 
is an unwritten law in the office of the news- 
paper that no advertiser shall be allowed to 
see the advertisement of another company 
until it comes out in the paper.” 


Conditions in the shoe trade are com- 
parable in many of their broad economic 
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aspects to those in the woolen industry. To 
begin with, there is the same long series of 
stages in the industry, so that declines in 
raw material cannot be felt immediately in 
retail prices, Hides at this writing are 
thirty to fifty per cent below last August’s 
figures, and if they should remain at the 
present level or decline even more the reflec- 
tion in shoe prices may be seen within a 
year, but of course not this spring. 

In the case of two-thirds of the hides— 
packer hides—there must be six stages 
reckoned with: Cattle raiser, packer, tan- 
ner, shoe manufacturer, wholesaler and 
retailer. In the case.of the other third of 
the domestic supply—country hides—there 
are eight stages: The farmer, butcher, 
intermediate buyer, big hide dealer or 
buyer, tanner, and so on, to the retailer, 

A considerable part of the shoe industry 


went on army work, and the entire leather ' 


and shoe trade was held back from civilian 
production more or less, either because of 
army work or because of conservation 
policies. But the end of the war brought a 
tremendous civilian demand for leather and 
shoes, not only in this country but from 
Europe. Tanners had been loaded up with 
offal, heads and bellies, which the Govern- 
ment did not want. While the tanners were 
in nervous fits because they had no hopes of 
selling these poorer qualities the European 
buyers came across and swept their shelves 
bare. Europe was fairly starved for leather 
and shoes for civilian purposes at the end 
of the war. 


As to Sugar Prices 


Mr. Parsons told the story of the world- 
wide shortage of leather in THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post of January thirty-first, and 
it need not be repeated here. Government 
inquiries have shown very large profits 
made by tanners and shoe manufacturers, 
but both these converters have assumed 
large risks, because the leather market is a 
world-wide affair and was wholly disorgan- 
ized by the war. Moreover, certain kinds of 
leather are a long time in process, often 
many months. Hides may slump seriously 
while the conversion process is on. 

This country depends upon the outside 
world for nearly half the cattle skins which 
go into shoes, nearly all the goat skins and 
part of the sheep skins. A large part of the 
cattle hides came from Central Europe. Is 
it any wonder that leather costs more than 
before the war? None of the many govern- 
ment investigations have yet shown any 
pronounced profiteering in the wholesale 
and retail end of the shoe trade. 

About sixty per cent of the shoes are han- 
dled by wholesalers or jobbers, and their 
elimination, which certain theorists have 
suggested, can be accomplished only by 
eliminating the small retailer. 


Probably the high price of no other com- 
modity has irritated the people so much as 
that of sugar. Surely we shall find prof- 
iteering in sugar. Well, the profits made at 
one stage of this industry have been exces- 
sive enough, but it is not at the stage which 
most people fondly imagine. The favorite 
idea is that retailers or speculators have 
been gouging us in sugar. Every govern- 
mental agency has been hunting them 
down, but, as stated in my previous article, 
with practically no results. 

The excessive profits in sugar have been 
made by the Cuban planters. They have 
been literally showered with gold. There 
are great numbers of them, ranging all the 
way in size from the tiniest individual 
growers up to large, well-known corpora- 
tions. 

Just who has made the big money in 
sugar is shown conclusively and graphi- 
cally by the following compilation pre- 
sented to the Massachusetts Legislature by 
the Commission on the Necessaries of Life: 


JANUARY 

1913 1916 1919 1920 

CENTS CENTS CENTS CENTS 

Raw sugar, Cuba . 2.038 4.367 5.500 11.600 
Freight; . 2... LOO .400) 385 sik 
Dulles cere 1.348 1.005 1.005 1.005 
Refining charge . . .772 1.076 1.610 2.080 


Wholesaler’smargin .500 .500 .500 .800 
Retailer’s margin . 2.192 1.152 2.000 2.000 


Price to consumer . 7.000 8.500 11.000 *18.000 


* Average of January prices, Cuba. 


Shall we then condemn the sugar planters 
of Cuba? Perhaps so, but not without 
knowing why they have been able to make 
such a killing. Before the war England, 
which used more sugar per capita than any 
other country of her size, obtained the bulk 
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of her supply from Germany and Austria. 
The United States raised a little sugar in 
Louisiana, a little in the Hawaiian Islands, 
a considerable amount in its Western States, 
and purchased about one-half from Cuba. 
But the war forced England to bid against 
this country for thelarge Cuban crop. Cuba 
no longer had to take what we would give 
her, but could play Englandjand the United 
States against each other. 

The production of sugar in Europe is now 
about 5,000,000 tons a year less than before 
the war. In no part of the world except 
Cuba has there been any increase in sugar 
production available for European use. 
Normally there is a three per cent annual 
increase in the use of the sweet stuff, which 
was held back by rationing during the war. 
But now it is making itself felt, and pro- 
hibition in this country, together with the 
use of sugar by millions of ex-soldiers who 
had hardly ever used it before they entered 
the world’s armies, makes the demand even 
greater than normal. 

Last year the United States Government 
bought the entire Cuban sugar crop at five 
and a half cents a pound and could have 
had this year’s crop at six and a half cents. 
But the Government hesitated and finally 
decided not to buy. Meanwhile the planters 
of one of our own states, where sugar pro- 
duction is a very feeble and expensive thing 
as compared with Cuba, were not prose- 
cuted when they charged seventeen cents a 
pound. 

The Cuban planters séeing the enormous 
price being permitted to these apparently 
favored growers screwed up their courage to 
ask double what they had ever before 
dreamed of getting, especially as the in- 
dustry was by no means an exceedingly 
profitable one before the war. 

Though the cost of producing sugar in 
Cuba has rapidly increased it has not gone 
up anything like the price. The profits of 
the Cuban companies are fabulous indeed 
at the present time. At present it is said 
that a sugar estate in Cuba will pay for it- 
self in a few years. But the Cuban com- 
panies are not paying out the bulk of their 
earnings in dividends. Rather they are 
putting it back into more sugar production, 
which is the one and only method that will 
increase the amount of sugar and in course 
of time decrease its price. 


Cuba Gets the Money 


The Cuban planter is profiteering, if you 
wish to express it that way, because Ger- 
many and Austria are on their backs. But 
if Central Europe remains prostrate the 
rapid increase in production in Cuba itself, 
which has the soil and climate to grow many 
times its present crop, will automatically 
reduce profits and drive down prices. On 
the other hand, if Germany and Austria 
recover precisely the same thing will hap- 
pen. A certain United States senator who 
finds a profiteer behind every tree has railed 
against the high prices of Cuban sugar- 
company stocks. But if the sugar trade 
expected the present prosperity of the 
Cuban companies to continue these stocks 
would be selling for at least twice their pres- 
ent prices. Also if this senator will tell us 
some way by which Germany and Austria 
can immediately recover their position in 
the world’s sugar market I can arrange for 
him the nicest little panic in sugar shares 
that he would care to see. 

As for retailers, it is the opinion of those 
who have made an impartial investigation 
that profits on sugar have been less than on 
any other product handled. In many cases 
the retailer has sold sugar at cost. Owing 
to the scarcity he has had to fill in with 
various types at varying costs. The multi- 
plicity of lots at different prices has been a 
constant annoyance to him. He will prob- 
ably be just as happy as will the consumer 
when the world’s sugar supply is once more 
normal. 


Turning aside a moment from clothing 
and food products there is the rent situa- 
tion, which presents peculiar problems of 
its own. The anger of the public at high 
prices for sugar is nothing to their resent- 
ment over the increase in rents. Here, if 
anywhere, it might seem as if profiteering 
flourished. In a sense this is true, but it 
reflects not so much upon business men or 
upon what the socialists so love to rail 
against, the capitalist system, as upon the 
frailty of human nature. 

When it comes to alleged rent profiteer- 
ing we have no lack of testimony. In New 
York .City a mayor’s committee heard 
30,000 complaints; in Washington more 
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than 5000 were heard; and in Boston,-3000. 
In every case it has been found that the 
lessee rather than the landlord furnishes 
the biggest problem. Lessees, who in cities 
like New York are often illiterate and 
ignorant, get their leases from the owners of 
the properties and then boost the rents as 
much as possible. 

‘“While there may be some question as to 
whether, in a large percentage of the cases 
heard by the committee involving real- 
estate owners and agents, profiteering was 
being committed, this cannot be so in the 
case of subrenting,’’ says the report of a 
committee of the United States Senate 
which investigated the high cost of living 
in the District of Columbia. ‘‘The record 
abounds with testimony on this point. 
One witness stated that seventy to eighty 
per cent of the profiteering was done in 
subrenting.”’ 

In New York, where conditions have 
been less chaotic than in Washington, it has 
been common to find people paying as 
much as eighty dollars for a small apart- 
ment to another person who had rented it 
under a lease from the landlord for as little 
as thirty-eight dollars. This practice in- 
deed has been common in most parts of the 
so-called civilized world during and since 
the war. From one of the French cities it is 
reported that a woman rented a small flat 
for 400 franes a year. She furnished it at a 
cost of 1200 franes, sublet it to another 
woman at 3000 francs, and this woman in 
turn sublet it for 5000 francs. 


Ethics for Landlords 


Going back a little more directly to the 
landlord and the business side of real estate, 
there are certain facts which stand out. 
One of the most interesting and curious by- 
products of the maladjustments of the war 
and postwar periods is that the public is 
most angry at those latest to seek relief in 
high prices, though they are the very ones 
who need relief most. The railroads, the 
street railways and the owners of real 
estate have been the last to profit by rising 
prices. Many sections of the public already 
having suffered from the high cost of food 
and clothing have been in no mood to 
endure higher rents. 

Rents did not respond to the rise in 
general prices for a number of years. When 
finally they did respond they went up sud- 
denly, and to the tenant already injured by 
the high cost of living the rent raising 
seemed ‘‘the most unkindest cut of all.” 
The very fact that high rents have been 
belated makes them all the more disagree- 
able. Of course the fellow who gets away 
with the loot first is the one who gets off 
scot-free, though he least deserves to. 

“The testimony shows that prior to the 
unprecedented and rapid increase in the 
population in the district, due to the influx 
of war workers, there were great numbers 
of houses and apartments vacant, and 
owners and agents were forced to advertise 
extensively,’ says the Senate committee 
which studied high prices in Washington. 
“Mr. E. L. Finch, a tenant, testifies with 
regard to Copley Courts that in 1917, prior 
to the entrance of this country into the war, 
this apartment house was fifty per cent 
vacant. Mrs. Clara Simonson stated that 
the Ashley Apartment House, during 1913, 
1914 and 1915, had so many vacant apart- 
ments that ‘they did not know what they 
would do with them.’ Saying further, ‘I 
can almost take my oath we were the only 
occupants on the third floor.’ Mr. W. H. 
Barrett testified that the Alonzo Bliss 
properties in 1916 paid four per cent and in 
1917 only three and a half per cent.” 

Houses and apartments have been scarce 
the world over, for the very simple reason 
that the normal increase in building was 
stopped by the war. Since the end of the 
war builders have been afraid to resume 
operations, because of the high prices of 
materials and labor and the fear on their 
part that they might not be able for any 
length of time to get rents high enough to 
make such an investment profitable. These 
facts are known to everyone, or ought to be. 
The consequences are not so easily seen. 

Noreasonable or intelligent person should 
have any objection to an increase in rents 
where the landlord’s expenses have risen 
in proportion, and indeed the bulk of com- 
plaints over high rents have come from 
sections of large cities where both the land- 
lords and the tenants are very ignorant, 
and indeed to a large extent illiterate. But 
what the more intelligent classes of people 
have objected to has been the speculation, 
so to speak, in rents in old buildings to 
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keep pace with the increased cost of new 
buildings. Of course it is apparent, even to 
the most selfish and self-centered person, 
that a builder cannot erect an apartment 
house to-day and rent it at the same scale 
that a similar building would have rented 
for six years ago. 

** Although fully nine-tenths of all build- 
ings now used were put up before the war,” 
said Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, in a recent 
article, ‘‘yet the owners have raised rents 
to enjoy an income from expenditures com- 
mensurate to replace the buildings under 
present costs.” 

Here we have one of those miserably 
difficult questions which only an all-wise 
being would be able to solve. Suppose an 
apartment house erected just before the 
war and still in excellent condition stands 
alongside one of an exactly similar type 
built at the present time. The owner of the 
first house can afford to rent at lower figures 
naturally than the owner of the new build- 
ing. Supposing further that you tell him 
that it is unethical for him to raise his 
rents. What will be the result? He will be 
afraid to increase his rents because of public 
opinion, but he will sell out to a speculator 
who will put up the rents fast enough. 

The greatest evil of the present housing 
situation is the fact that owners who are 
prevented from raising their rents by public 
opinion and various committees, and who 
fear the obloquy of public condemnation, 
have simply sold out at the top of the 
market to speculators. Whatever question 
of right and wrong may be involved, how- 
ever culpable the landlords may be, here is 
a situation that no power on earth can 
remedy except increased building construc- 
tion, and that will come only with more 
stable and normal conditions throughout 
the entire industrial world and with the 
healing effects of time. 

Two men purchased a small old-fashioned 
house in Greenwich Village, New York 
City. They opened all the fireplaces, re- 
decorated all the rooms, restored the Colo- 
nial fixtures where they were broken or had 
been removed. They installed a number of 
bathrooms. Now they rent a single room 
with a miniature kitchenette and a bath- 
room for seventy-five dollars a month. The 
one small house nets them enough money so 
that they can live in ease without doing 
other work, as well as paying the interest 
on all the money they have invested. Are 
these men profiteers? Perhaps so. But it 
was the high scale of rents that gave them 
their opportunity; they did not make rents 
high by reason of their cussedness. On the 
contrary the scarcity would have been that 
much greater if it had not been for their 
enterprise. 

It is not my purpose to reflect in any way 
upon the excellent work done by the many 
rent-complaint committees in various cities. 
By means of arbitration and conciliation 
the committees in these cities have tried to 
give both sides a fair deal. Nathan Hirsch, 
chairman of the committee in New York 
City, says: ‘‘ Often it is the tenant who is in 
the wrong and the landlord has been en- 
titled to an increase in rent for a long time, 
but has not received it.”” But Mr. Hirsch 
found what he considered much rent prof- 
iteering, especially among the lower classes 
of ignorant landlords. 


Little Chance to Profiteer 


“Every time I hear a knock on the door I 
think it is the landlord coming to raise my 
rent,’’ said one complainant. “‘Why, judge, 
I am more afraid of my landlord than I am 
of my own wife.” 

In Boston, Mayor Adams of Melrose, 
who had charge of rent complaints and was 
able often to bring about compromises, 
declares that many landlords after discus- 
sion have offered to raise their rents only 
fifteen or twenty per cent, though asserting 
that their costs of operation had risen by 
twenty-five per cent. 


Turning to foodstuffs, it must be asserted 
at the start that the popular idea which 
holds the middleman responsible for prof- 
iteering is downright fallacy. By middle- 
man the public has in mind jobbers, 
commission men, brokers, wholesalers and 
speculators. Both in normal and in abnor- 
mal times these persons have very little to 
do with the cost of food. Perhaps they 
would like to profiteer, but they get mighty 
little chance. The big items in the cost of 
food are always those that are paid to the 
producer and the retailer, those who handle 
goods in between receiving comparatively 
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little, general opinion to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

Take the meat industry. The most ex- 
tensive investigation ever conducted to 
trace the costs at the different stages was 
made just before the war by the Bureau of 
Markets of the Department of Agriculture. 
This had to do with beef only. It showed 
that about two-thirds of the retail cost went 
to the grower, nearly twenty per cent to the 
retailer, a small percentage for shipping and 
stockyards, and the remainder to the packer 
and wholesaler. An investigation made by 
the University of Minnesota for hogs and 
sheep as well as cattle showed sixty per 
cent to the producer, eleven to fourteen 
per cent to the packer, and twenty-two to 
twenty-five per cent to the retailer. 

The packer may receive far too much, 
forall I know. That is altogether too big 
a question to settle in this article. The 
packer is charged with underpaying the 
stock raiser and delaying lower prices to 
the consumer overlong. The charges may or 
may not be true. The point is that even if 
the packer could be compelled to take a 
smaller profit the difference to the producer 
and consumer would be slight. 

Practically there are no middlemen in the 
meat business. The packer buys livestock 
direct from the farmer and sells dressed beef 
direct to the retailer. Any retail dealer 
can buy in the open markets conducted 
by the packers. The retailer goes into these 
markets, selects his meat and makes his 
purchase. I visited one of these great ware- 
houses in New York City, where six packers 
sell their meat. There is a slight varia- 
tion in price from day to day in the differ- 
ent warehouses in the same city. A skillful 
retail buyer may shop round to advantage, 
for if the local manager of one of the pack- 
ers happens to have an oversupply of a 
particular kind of meat he may have to sac- 
rifice it at a slightly lower price, 


Unscientific Retailing 


The day I visited the market in New 
York one of the packers was selling at 
prices ranging from thirteen to twenty-five 
cents a pound, according to the type of 
animal, for the whole carcass. On: the 
same day retail stores were selling beef at 
twenty-four to forty-five cents, prices vary- 
ing largely in different sections of the city, 
according to the location, class of trade 
and the like. 

The packers of course do not cut up the 
meat into tenderloin, sirloin, rump steak, 
and the like. They simply sell carcasses and 
the retailer cuts them up, being obliged to 
make a profit on the average for all cuts 
over what he pays for the entire carcass. 
There is excellent authority for stating that 
the one great difficulty with the retail meat 
business is that the average butcher rarely 
knows how much any particular cut is cost- 
ing him. He knows, of course, how much he 
pays the packer for a carcass, but he does 
not know the net cost of a tenderloin or 
rump as sold over the counter to the con- 
sumer. It is said to be fairly certain that 
when a butcher slashes the meat on the 
counter in front of you he does not know 
whether he is going to get a profit out of 
that particular piece or not. The scientific 
way of doing the business is to have the 
meat cut and the price decided upon by 
men who do no other work and never come 
in contact with the purchaser. 

Nor is there any evidence that jobbers 
and other middlemen are the primary cause 
of high prices in groceries, butter and eggs. 
There are middlemen in butter and eggs 
who consider themselves lucky if they make 
half a cent a pound ora cent a dozen. The 
real middleman between the producer and 
the consumer always is the retailer, and if 
he is a very inefficient and wasteful one, 
that is almost entirely because the public 
prefers a wasteful system. 

Big fortunes are seldom made by retailers 
in the food business. At least they are not 
made except by great chain stores, whose 
profit from each unit is insignificant. Sir 
Thomas Lipton, in England, and several 
chains in this country have been successful, 
but only because of the large number of 
stores. The small retail grocer rarely be- 
comes rich, and the small retail butcher has 
only a slightly, if any, better record in this 
respect. An investigation in New York 
City showed that the average income of 
grocers was about twenty-five dollars a 
week. 

It is simply impossible for the small 
retailer in foodstuffs to make a fortune, 
because his turnover is not large enough. 

(Concluded on Page 99) 
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IGHTEEN distinct measurements are used in mak- 
ing each Brown Shaping Last—more than four 
times those required for an ordinary last. And Brown 
Shaping Lasts are gauged much finer than ordinary 
lasts—thus insuring a neater fit. 


This means that Buster Brown Shoes—the only shoes 
made upon the Brown Shaping Lasts—must fit more 
accurately, more perfectly, than ordinary shoes. But 
this is not all. 


Brown Shaping Lasts are scientifically designed to 
support and strengthen the pliable bones and tender 
muscles of the growing feet. - Therefore Buster Brown 
Shoes prevent corns, bunions, twisted toes, weak 
ankles and broken arches. 
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BusTeR BROWN SHOES 


Buster Brown Shoes are made by expert shoemakers 
from the most dependable leathers, have Government 
standard oak-tanned soles, and are noted for their 
splendid wearing qualities. 


Ask your dealer to show you Buster Brown Shoes at 
$4.00, $5.00, $6.00 and up—high or low—button, 
lace or blucher—in any fashionable leather—and com- 
pare them with other shoes for boys and girls. 


Also write for “Training the Growing Feet”—the free 
book that proves why children’s feet require special 
care, and tells how to protect them. 


BROWN SHOE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of White House Shoes for Men, Maxine Shoes for Women, 
Buster Brown Shoes for Boys and Girls, and Blue Ribbon Service Shoes. 
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(Concluded from Page 94) 
The business is so easy to get into, so little 
capital is required and competition is so 
great that profits are pared down to the 
smallest. The grocer works harder than 
almost anyone else in the community. He 
works from sunrise to sunset, probably 
extends more charity than any other busi- 
ness man and is the real friend of the poor. 

‘““When butter cost us thirty cents a 
pound,” said a very efficient retail grocer 
recently, ‘‘we sold it for thirty-seven cents 
and madea profit of nineteen per cent. When 
it costs seventy cents a pound and we sell it 
for seventy-seven cents we make a profit of 
only nine per cent. We have had to sell 
many articles in the same way since prices 
became so high, but if we had all downs like 
this and no ups we grocerymen could not 
live. A large part of the men in my business 
would be far better off if they gave up their 
stores and worked for a salary.” 

This plea for the retail grocer, and to 
some extent for the butclier, does not mean 
that he is by any means the acme of 
efficiency. Far from it. The retail grocer 
carries too many slow-moving goods, he 
extends too much credit, he delivers too 
much, he does not know how to hurry up 
slow articles, he carries too many varieties 
and brands for his own good, and he has no 
adequate system of inventory. The chain 
store on the other hand makes none of these 
mistakes. As a result it makes a big profit 
and at the same time sells to the consumer 
at lower prices. One chain store claims to 
be doing business on a sixteen per cent 
gross profit as against perhaps twenty-five 
per cent for the small retailer; and a net 
profit of only two per cent as against at 
least four or five per cent which the small 
merchant must have to remain solvent. 

It is often charged against the retailer 
that he will not give a discount for cash to 
the customer who carries her own groceries 
home. As one government report remarks, 
“The retail grocer of to-day is a source of 
antagonism to the thrifty housewife. She 
does not profit at all by her willingness to 
relieve the retailer of what he claims to be 
one of the major elements of his overhead 
expenses.” 

But is the retailer really to blame for all 
this? The unadorned truth of the matter is 
that the public likes the convenience of the 
little retail grocer, and unreasonably ex- 
pects the extra service without extra cost. 
It is hardly practicable from an accounting 
standpoint for the same store to provide 
what is called service and also give dis- 
counts for cash and carry. The public 
selfishly wants the prices of the chain store 
with the convenience of the service store 
without paying for it. 


Machinery of Distribution 


There are numerous authorities who hold 
that the transportation of foodstuffs and 
terminal arrangements to care for them in 
the large cities have not developed so fast 
as the population. In the whole field of in- 
dustry and agriculture the major effort for 
the last fifty years has been upon produc- 
tionrather than upon distribution or market- 
ing. In this period of strain the weaknesses 
of the distributing system are showing 
themselves, just as a weak organ in the 
human body may not cause any trouble 
when the general health is good, but breaks 
down at once when the tone of the whole 
body is below par. 

The Federal Department of Agriculture 
and the state agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations have until very recently 
devoted all their attention to production. 
It is only in the last few years that any 
attention has been paid to marketing. Far- 
reaching results have come from the educa- 
tion of the farmer in production. He has 
learned how to make two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before, but he does 
not yet know how to sell one blade. The 
great agricultural problem of the future is 
to bring the farmer a knowledge of markets. 
The farmer to-day is for the most part 
supremely ignorant of the necessary pro- 
cesses of distribution. As his education 
grows he will either be satisfied with the 
present machinery or he will devise a 
better machinery. 

Mr. George Livingston, chief of the 
Bureau of Markets of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and Professor John E. 
Willard, of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, assistant food administrator of that 
state and a member of its commission to 
study the cost of living, recently outlined to 
me the necessity of establishing proper 
standards for packing, containers, shipping, 
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storing and the like, together with the fur- 
nishing of the farmers with more adequate 
market quotations before anything sub- 
stantial could be done in the way of improv- 
ing the food distribution of the country. 
Our system of marketing foodstuffs has 
grown up through centuries and cannot be 
upset overnight. The wonderful improve- 
mentsin production have come only through 
long evolution and the same must be true 
of marketing. 

The Federal and state governments are 
bending every energy to help the farmer 
market his product, but there is no magic 
formula. For one thing, the accounting 
systems used in the different stages by 
which food reaches the consumer are inade- 
quate and inefficient. There is really no 
way of finding out what the profits of the 
different stages are, because the accounts 
are not comparable. One of the first steps 
is to induce creameries, country elevators, 
cold-storage plants and commission mer- 
chants to use a uniform accounting system. 

“Tt is absurd to talk of forcibly elimi- 
nating the middleman,” said one of the 
authorities in this field. ‘He will disap- 
pear only when something more efficient 
comes along. He will disappear the way 
the horse and buggy did when the auto- 
mobile was developed.’ 


Production Increasing 


It is fortunate for the consuming public 
that it does not have to wait for the slow 
evolution of the machinery of distribution, 
or perhaps the even slower eradication of its 
own expensive tastes, to bring about some 
measure of relief. After all, the most effec- 
tive protection which the public has against 
high prices is the fact that in the long run, 
and not such a long period at that, abnor- 
mal profits work a permanent change in the 
very conditions from which they spring. 
Plainly stated, extreme profits defeat them- 
selves in our present organization of society, 
because they make for increased produc- 
tion. In almost every line the abnormal 
profits of the last few years already have led 
to expansion. One only has to read the 
offerings of new stocks in the Wall Street 
markets to realize how many new manu- 
facturing companies are springing up on 
every hand, how small companies are be- 
coming large, and how even the largest 
concerns are expanding their capacity. 

Of course the period of abnormal profits 
may last long enough, indeed it already 
has lasted that long, to create thousands 
of new and perhaps undeserved individual 
fortunes. But excessive profits in any 
given industry will work for enhanced pro- 
duction, 

There is hardly a single branch of indus- 
try where the stimulus of large profits is not 
extending the boundaries of operation and 
output. There are exceptions here and 
there, but as a general statement it is abso- 
lutely safe to assert that big profits are be- 
ing used to add to capacity even more than 
to distribute dividends. Already permanent 
changes have been wrought which may in 
the not distant future prove disastrous for 
thevery concernsthatarenowso prosperous. 

In a more perfect state of industrial 
organization, where great codperative asso- 
ciations of consumers and producers will 
tend to stabilize conditions and prevent 
seasonal fluctuations along with the risk 
and loss that accompany them, the stimu- 
lus of high profits and the depressing effects 
of reduced volume of business may not be 
felt. But in the near future we may expe- 
rience what has happened so often before— 
a decline in prices due to increased produc- 
tion and a still further decline brought 
about by reduced purchases. 

Admitting all the defects of the present 
industrial organization, it is at least an 
exceedingly sensitive thing. If demand ex- 
ceeds supply by only a trifle prices soar. 
But in the same way when supply begins to 
exceed demand, even though by the small- 
est fraction, prices will sink. In a period of 
shortage prices tend to rise to the highest, 
while in a time of plenty they tend to fall to 
the lowest. It will take only a small de- 
crease in the present abnormal demand for 
goods to turn the market from a seller’s to 
a buyer’s market, where seller will be forced 
to bid against seller instead of buyer 
against buyer. 

The high cost of living has proved a great 
burden for many of us. Naturally sugges- 
tions for boycotts against high prices have 
been frequent. Indeed they have been 
tried in a few cases, but purchasers have 
not concentrated throughout the country 
upon one article at a time, and therefore the 
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effect has been small. But though the for- 
mal boycott has not yet become a real 
weapon there is not the slightest doubt that 
the number of persons willing to pay ex- 
tremely high prices is now rapidly dimin- 
ishing. 

A radical labor leader who believes that 
the vicious circle of high wages and prices 
can be kept intact recently predicted that 
as fast as one group of suckers fails another 
willspring up. But nearly all other authori- 
ties take an opposite view. 

Throughout the period of high prices 
there has been of course a large element 
who simply would not submit to them and 
who have gone without goods or who have 
made extraordinary efforts to buy cheaply. 
This group, however, has been so out- 
numbered until recently by those with 
high wages and high profits that the effects 
of its economies were not felt. But the har- 
vest is nearly garnered. The people who 
were unaccustomed to owning bonds and 
who have exchanged their Liberty Bonds 
for pianos and fur eoats are growing scarcer. 
The point is now being reached where those 
who own Liberty Bonds will be the selected 
individuals who will keep them. The easy- 
spending group has been about milked dry, 
and there are not many fresh cows in the 
pasture. 

Throughout the period of high prices it 
has been possible to economize in many 
ways. A distinguished scientist was walk- 
ing down the most fashionable thorough- 
fare of one of the large cities in search of a 
pair of shoes for his boy. The cheapest he 
could find came to fourteen dollars. He 
turned and walked east about three blocks 
to an avenue in the tenement part of the 
city, and there he bought a pair of shoes 
which he asserts are exactly the same thing, 
for $6.50. A retired newspaper proprietor 
of large wealth tells me that he has been 
buying his tailor-made clothes from a small, 
practically unknown tailor up several flights 
of stairs in a dingy old building, but the 
clothes are as good, he avers, as those for 
which he would pay twenty-five dollars 
more in a fashionable shop. Certainly he is 
a well-dressed man to all appearances. 

One of the great cities of the country is 
directly across the river from a smaller city, 
a smoking place of freight terminals, stock- 
yards, warehouses and oil plants. But a 
good many men in the gay metropolis have 
gone across the river and made their pur- 
chases much cheaper. Right along there 
have been ways to beat the highest of high 
prices. Furniture has been out of sight, 
but those who have picked up furniture as 
is—which means with a slight and often 
imperceptible imperfection—have not paid 
the top-notch price. 


A Careful Buyer 


The other day I traveled with a friend 
who is one of the leaders in a great national 
movement. He held a high government 
position during the war, is widely known 
throughout the country and is a man of 
force and distinction whose every action 
commands respect. Nor have I ever thought 
of him as other than a well-dressed man. 

“Has the high cost of clothing bothered 
you much?” I asked him. 

“No,” he replied; “I haven’t allowed 
myself to be bothered by it. I bought this 
hat in Vienna quite a number of years ago.” 
He showed me one of the most beautiful 
soft hats I have ever seen. ‘‘My wife has 
several times asked me to throw it away and 
it has been kicking round the attic for 
several years, but when the high prices 
came I spent two dollars to have it reno- 
vated, and now it is as good as a new hat 
which would cost twenty-five dollars. I 
bought a pair of low shoes toward the end 
of last summer in Washington at less than 
seven dollars, because they were not a 
fashionable color. Just after the armis- 
tice I bought a pair of trench shoes for nine 
dollars which a few months before had been 
selling for twenty-five dollars. I believe 
in buying on a falling market and at the end 
of the season. As you know, I make many 
inspection trips into the country and I can 
use those shoes for the next ten years. This 
suit is very old, but it was worn out in only 
one place, at the elbow, and I have had a 
patch put in there. Otherwise, as you see, 
the suit looks very well and I am not 
ashamed of the patch.” 

Another acquaintance, a scientist of 
national reputation, has been going to 
hundreds of stores in the large cities and 
pricing great varieties of articles. When the 
clerk tells him the price—and it is usually a 
discouragingly large one—my friend replies, 
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in his rapid-fire, but soft and courteous, 
manner: 

“Put it right back on the shelf. You had 
better keep it yourself, for in a few years it 
will be a rarity that the museums will want. 
I am after a price, not a fine. Iam too rich 
anyway to spend money like this. Where is 
the door?” And with a smiling suave bow 
he rapidly beats a retreat. 

“T believe,” he says, ‘‘that by doing this 


often enough I may have some effect upon 


prices. Of course the salespeople are often 
offended and call me a tightwad and other 
unpleasant names, but they are usually 
disturbed, arid now and then they ask me to 
wait a minute and bring out goods at prices 
way below what they originally asked. 
When I find anything in this way much 
cheaper than I expected, I do not say, like so 
many foolish people, ‘Why, is that all?’ 
or ‘Will it wear?’ or ‘Is it real leather?’ or 
‘Is it good quality?’ I examine the article 
rapidly and make up my mind whether I 
want it or not. 

“‘T must admit that it rather hurt me the 
other day to go into a great clothing store 
in New York where I have traded for 
twenty years, and find it looking so dif- 
ferent. Formerly on the ground floor they 
had great piles of clothing, but all they have 
now are knickknacks such as neckties. I 
wanted a pair of trousers and they told me 
to go down into the basement. Here they 
said that the cheapest trousers they had 
were eighteen dollars. ‘Well, you’ve made 
it worth while for me to go to Canada to 
buy my clothes,’ I said as I went out of the 
building. I don’t intend to go to Canada, 
but I believe it was a useful threat.” 


Declining Prices 


The number of careful purchasers is being 
added to every day. When the Federal 
Department of Justice, in response to de- 
mands from the labor unions, started to 
reduce the cost of living last summer its 
idea was to dig food out of cold storage and 
put profiteers in jail. But when I talked 
a short time ago with Mr. Howard Figg, 
special assistant to the Attorney-General, 
he insisted that the campaign had become 
a business saving rather than a business 
prosecuting endeavor. Mr. Figg says that 
the purchases of goods are now declining so 
rapidly that retailers are worried, and are 
willing to listen to almost any suggestion 
from the Government. Mr. Figg’s idea has 
been that by the codperation of the various 
branches of the different industries prices 
can be stabilized, and he believes the un- 
willingness of the different groups to get 
together any sooner was because the great 
harvest of profits made them careless and 
indifferent to suggestions. 

The public is about saturated with high 
prices, and the sponge which is full will not 
absorb any more. More than once this 
country has gone through a period of infla- 
tion, followed by one of soaring prices, 
lack of employment, failures and destruc- 
tion of business. I am making no gloomy 
predictions, but it is certain that the de- 
mand for goods will not continue at its 
present rate. No doubt many of the indus- 
tries now most prosperous will suffer the 
worst, because in their cases labor will most 
stubbornly resist reduction in its wages and 
stockholders will insist the loudest on large 
dividends. That sort of thing has happened 
before and when it happens there is only 
one recourse for a concern—namely, to shut 
its doors. 

A general readjustment of prices down- 
ward is plainly foreshadowed at this writ- 
ing not only by the fall in raw or crude 
materials, but in the stocks of the great 
industrial companies which produce or 
convert many of them. In almost any 
boom raw materials are the first thing to 
go up, and when a reaction occurs they are 
usually the first to go down. After the 
Civil War it is said that an index number 
showed a decline from 259 to 194 in farm 
products in 1865, and an advance from 
165 to 216 in foods. But in 1866 foods 
followed the decline in farm products, and 
it will be strange if retail prices do not 
once more follow the raw materials down. 
Then we shall hear less about profiteering. 

Increased output, a less abnormal de- 
mand for goods, demoralized foreign ex- 
change rates and higher money rates are 
bound to force lower prices. The way into 
our abnormal state was by inflation and the 
way out will be by deflation. Already that 
has begun. It has been said that prosperity. 
based on credit inflation is as treacherous as 
ice in April. We all know what happens to 
that ice. 
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EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 


(Concluded from Page 38) 


Fumigate Now 


Make Every Room Aseptic 


Don’t omit the most important part of housecleaning. 


Germs accumulate in winter. 


Every cough or sneeze 


emits them. They linger in draperies, rugs, bedding, 


crevices and clothes. 


When you remove the vis- 
ible dirt, remember the invis- 
ible. The danger lies in germs, 
and cleaning does not end 
them. 


Have Your Home 
Really Clean 


Fill every room with germ- 
destroying gas. Open the beds 
and closets. Let it penetrate 
all fabrics and all crevices. 

Make every room aseptic, 
but bedrooms in particular. 

If you are moving this is 
doubly important. Fumigate 
the rooms which other folks 
have occupied. 


It Is Very Easy 


The right gas is formalde- 
hyde. It destroys the germs, 
but does not injure fabrics or 
furnishings. 


B&B Necessities 


Every home should keep on 


hand B&B Dressings: 


Sterile Cotton 
Adhesive Plaster 
Sterile Bandages 
Sterile Gauze 


These Dressings are ster- 


The right way to apply it is 
with a B&B Formaldehyde 
Fumigator. You simply light 
a wick. 


Open the beds and closets, 
shut and seal the room. Then 
let this germ-destroying gas 
permeate everywhere. Re- 
move only living plants. 


You know how important 
this is after sickness, but it is 
also important now. 


Be Efficient 
Do this efficiently. B&B 


Fumigators conform to Gov- 
ernment standards. Ask your 
druggist for the size that is 
suited to each room. 


The cost is moderate. The 
trouble is slight. The results 
are more important than any 
other part of housecleaning. 


Formaldehyde 


Fumigators 


ilized after sealing, and the 
packages protect them. Don’t 
use: chance bandages on 
wounds, however slight. They 
may infect. 


At Druggists’—Sizes for All Rooms 


Bauer & Black 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
Chicago New York Toronto 





The average loaf weighing one pound con- 
tains about eleven ounces of flour. This 
quantity of flour contains about eight ounces 
of starch, which serves as fuel for the body; 
one and a half ounces of protein, which in 
addition to serving as fuel helps to build 
and repair the body machinery; one ounce 
of water; and a half ounce of fat, sugar and 
mineral substances, which latter help to 


| make bones and teeth. In whole-wheat 
| bread there is also a small quantity of 
| cellulose, which gives bulk to the diet. 





If a person were to try to live on a purely 
cereal diet his body would eventually be 
overloaded with fuel due to the excess of 
starch eaten. If the amount of cereal con- 
sumed were to be reduced so as no more 
than to satisfy the body’s fuel needs the 


| system of the individual would soon be de- 
| ficient in body-building and body-regulating 


material. Nevertheless, bread comes the 


| nearest of all foods to furnishing a complete 


diet, and if used to a much greater extent 


| in the majority of our homes would im- 





prove health and reduce expenses. 
The value of wheat for bread manufac- 
ture depends largely upon its content of 


| that proteid substance known as gluten. 


It is this element that converts a mixture 


| of flour and water into an elastic mass that 


will stretch without breaking. All glutens, 
however, are not equally strong. This de- 
pends mostly on the kind of wheat from 
which the flour is made, and to a lésser 
degree on the way it is milled. Generally 
speaking, the spring wheats raised in the 
colder climates have more gluten than the 
winter wheats produced in warmer zones 
where the temperature permits the seeds 
to be in the ground over winter. It is true, 
however, that some of the winter wheats 
are hard and can be converted into as good 
flour for bread baking as is produced from 
the spring wheats. It is also a fact that 
wheat may contain too much gluten, as is 


| evidenced by the durum variety which was 


mentioned in the commencement of this 
article. The durum wheat is grown in the 


| more arid regions and is adapted for manu- 


facture into macaroni. It should be here 


| noted that practically all bakers blend the 


hard and soft flours into tested mixtures 
that produce a satisfactory grade of bread. 
One of the principal advances in bread 
making in recent years has resulted in a 
reduction in the period of fermentation. 
Even the big bakers formerly required 
twelve hours for this important action, 
but now with the newer plan whereby 
more and stronger yeast is used the time of 
fermentation has been reduced to five hours 
or less. The various bread producers use 
different formulas. A common recipe is as 
follows: One hundred pounds of flour, sixty 
pounds of water, one pound of yeast, 1.5 
pounds of salt, 1.5 pounds of shortening, two 
pounds of sugar, and one pound of condensed 
milk or its equivalent in milk powder. 
Yeast, as most people know, is a micro- 
scopic form of plant life belonging to the 
fungus group. Each individual plant meas- 
ures about .003 of an inch in diameter. 
When placed in a nourishing solution the 
yeast cells reproduce themselves with 
astonishing rapidity. The multiplication 
proceeds as follows: The wall surrounding 
the cell material—protoplasm—bulges out 
in the shape of a bud, which grows until it 
is nearly the size of the parent cell; the 
bud then separates as an independent or- 
ganism, which in turn starts to grow and re- 
produces other new cells by budding in the 
same manner. One small cake of yeast 
selling for two cents contains more than 
1,000,000 compressed plants, or cells. 
Yeast is generally made of corn, rye and 
barley malt. To this mixture is added a 
pure culture of lactic acid bacteria. This 
acid has a beneficial effect on the yeast very 
much as it has in preventing infection in the 
human body, as was discovered by Metch- 
nikof, the famous Russian, who was one of 
the first to advocate for human diet the use 
of milk soured with lactic acid. 
Compressed yeast is a perishable product. 
In order that it may reach the baker and 
the grocer with its strength and freshness 
unimpaired it is shipped daily in bulk by 
express or refrigerator line from the nearest 
factory to the distributing agencies, where 
machines cut it into cakes and wrap it 
mechanically. If placed in a cool spot, the 
housewife may keep her yeast cakes for a 
week or more without deterioration. Just 
as flour is composed of two principal ele- 
ments, gluten and starch, yeast is possessed 
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of two functions, which are exercised in the 
process of making bread. One function 
of yeast is to act in a digestive way on the 
gluten of the flour, making it soft and 
elastic. While this action is taking place 
in the dough the yeast exercises its other 
function—the power to change the sugars 
into carbon dioxide, the same gas that bub- 
bles up in soda water. This action isknown 
as fermentation, and it should be remem- 
bered that good, healthy fermentation and 
digestion of the dough—not merely rais- 
ing—are required to produce good bread. 

The chemical processes that take place 
in the dough are very intricate. What 
causes bread to rise, however, may be 
briefly stated as the fermentative action of 
yeast in a mixture of flour, sugar and water. 
This fermentation results in the production 
of a gas—carbon dioxide—that becomes 
enveloped in the glutinous part of the flour, 
and in working its way through the dough 
expands it until it becomes light and porous 
and ready for the oven. The little alcohol 
that is formed by the action of yeast in the 
dough is evaporated, so there is small 
likelihood that the enforcement of national 
prohibition will seriously affect the manu- 
facture of bread. 

Yeast plants can be killed by heat and 
seriously injured by cold. They work best 
at a temperature of about eighty-six de- 
grees, but in home baking, where interrup- 
tions are frequent, a temperature of about 
seventy-eight degrees is better, for at a 
higher temperature the bacteria always 
present in dough are more active, and if 
they get a good start the bread is soured 
and the flavor spoiled. When the sponge 
is to stand overnight a temperature of 
about sixty-eight degrees is advised. At 
this lower temperature yeast works slowly, 
but so also do the bacteria. Some doughs 
are improved by being kneaded twice, 
others make a better bread if worked only 
once. 

Only experiment will determine the 
method best suited. Some cooks save a 
small amount of their dough for use in place 
of yeast at the next baking. This dough, 
however, must be kept cool and covered 
just the same as fresh yeast. 

Practically all flours absorb flavors easily 
and therefore should be kept in a cool, dry 
place away from dust and insect pests. A 
high-grade bread flour should be very fine 
and should feel slightly granular when 
rubbed between the fingers. If pressed in 
the palm of the hand it should fall apart 
quickly and should not show the imprint 
of the fingers. 

Mustiness in flour or bread is due to 
living organisms which are usually killed 
by the heat of cooking. However, if flour 
or bread has become infected with mold 
the vessel in which it has been kept must 
be scalded or sterilized with steam before 
a new supply of flour is put into it. 

There has always been much discussion 
concerning the comparative nutritive value 
of the three principal kinds of bread. One 
is made from Graham flour, one from entire 
wheat, and the third and most widely used, 
known as white bread, is manufactured 
from standard patent flours. If the diet 
of an individual includes milk to supply 
lime, and fruits and vegetables to supply 
iron, it is a matter of small importance 
what kind of bread is eaten. Whole-wheat 
and Graham breads contain a little more 
mineral matter and cellulose than white 
bread. This gives them a slight advantage 
as growth-stimulating and regulatory foods. 
However, they are not so thoroughly as- 
similated as bread made from white flour, 
and generally cost a little more. The di- 
gestibility of bread depends largely upon 
its lightness. Government research has 
shown that standard patent flour is most 
easily digested; entire wheat ranks next; 
and Graham comes last. 

On the other hand, 100 pounds of cleaned 
and screened wheat will yield 100 pounds 
of Graham flour, or almost eighty-five 
pounds of entire wheat flour, or less than 
seventy-five pounds of standard patent 
flour, thus indicating that more energy can 
be obtained from a unit of wheat converted 
into Graham than into white flour. But 
the fact remains that all kinds of wheat 
bread, if properly baked, are quite well di- 
gested and are deserving of a place in our 
diet that will insure at least as large a 
per capita consumption of bread in this 
country as at present among the nations of 
Europe. 
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™_MULTIGRAPH SEN/OR 


This is a complete, compact equipment 
that turns out high quality printing 
and form typewriting at very low cost— 
averaging a saving of from 25% to 75%. 


It is simple and easy to operate; rapid 
and convenient. Electrically driven, 
with printing ink attachment, automat- 
ic paper feed, signature device, auto- 
matic platen release and wide printing 
surface, Easy payments if desired, 


THEMUILTIGRAPH JSL/IN/OR 


his is a wonderfully efficient equip- 
ment for concerns which have a limited 
amount of work. It does both form 
typewriting and office printing and pro- 
duces the same high quality of work as 
the Senior Equipment, but it is hand- 
operated only and cannot be equipped 
with electric power, automatic feed and 
signature device attachment as can 
the Senior. Easy payments if desired, 
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oem MULTIGRAPH 


The Multigraph 








Epidemic throughout the United 


States. First symptoms—great 
excitability at sight of any estimate for 
printing. Followed by slow fever, greatly 
aggravated by delay after delay in getting proofs and 
revisions. 


Rapid rise to dangerously high 
temperature as delivery gets days and then 
weeks beyond promised date. | 


Slight turn for the better when job jinally 
lands on desk, followed by tempestuous con- 
duct and highly colored language verging on delirium— 
sometimes ending in apoplexy — when bill is received. 


You’ve had it! So has every user of printing. And | 
when you recovered from the attack you fussed and | 
JSumed, and swore you’d DO something about it and then—you 
went through the same old rumpus with your very next job. 


How do you get that way? And what’s more to the 

nate : 5 \ 
point ow long do you intend to stay so? When the 
one sure cure for this terrible malady is right under your nose, 
and has been for months! How long can you stand such 
staggering printing costs, such profit-killing delays? 


advertisements in The Saturday Evening Post. You 


You know about the Multigraph. You’ve read these / 
know Plenty of firms that have used this life-saving device. 


Why not investigate the Multigraph on your own 
account? Why not make ’em show you that it IS a 
cure for the printing sickness? That it WILL save you 25% 
to 75% on most printing jobs? That it WILL cut out the |. 
delays, that it WILL give you your printing on time, every 
time? That the work can be done in your own establishment, : 
and without muss or fuss, without turning it into a printshop? 


Why not wire, phone or write for a consultation with the 
Multigraph today? 


You can’t buy a Multigraph 
unless you need it 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
Offices in Principal Cities 


THE INTERNATIONAL MULTIGRAPH CO. 
London, 15-16 Holborn Viaduct Paris, 24 Boulevard des Capucines 


THE MULTIGRAPH SALES CO., Ltd. 
84-88 Bay St., Toronto, Canada Offices in Principal Canadian Cities 


1800 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio } 
I am interested in your cure for the “printing sickness.” Tell me more about the il 


Multigraph and what it can do for me. 


Kitnracey eee.) 


Name 


Street Address__ 


| _ ft 
______ Official Position . _ ie 


Pd State S. E. P. 4-3 | 


Our Line is 











Town 
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It is an especially fat time for the econ- 
omists. Any man who knows that Adam 
Smith was the author of a book and not a 
cough drop is an economist, or claims to 
be, and bulges into print by day and by 
night along those lines. There has been 
more piffle in the shape of alleged political 
economy talked by alleged political econo- 
mists since the war ended than for forty 
years before in our history. And the Amer- 
ican people have stood by and showed that 
inherently they have some sense by muffing 
it all. But the political economists got 
their names in the papers. And a four- 
dollar hat still costs eleven dollars and then 
some. 

We certainly are neat little workers gov- 
ernmentally when we get on the job. Hav- 
ing a man in the Treasury who stood 
behind McAdoo and who stood behind 
Glass and who has a slight conception of 
what is essential in our financial policy 
both nationally and internationally, we 
stick him down in the subcellar to count 
silver dollars and head the Treasury with 
a professor who for seven years has dealt 
with the agricultural problems of the 
country on the basis of the physiocratic 
theories of the middle Texas period. ‘But 
why?” asks the puzzled proletariat. 

We are viewing these things as the aver- 
age American views them—the American 
who pays the taxes, does the voting, and 
tries to get into his head why the national 
train is mostly standing on a sidetrack 
instead of proceeding to its destination on 
the main line at fifty miles an hour. The 
reason, of course, is politics, with public- 
ity coupled in the betting. The reason is 
that everything governmental, everything 
presidential, everything congressional and 
some things judicial are political. The coun- 
try is all right.. The people are all right. The 
system is excellent, but the execution is at 
fault. It reminds one of the distinguished 
justice of the United States Supreme Court 
who took up golf and was coached long and 
patiently by a professional. Asked how he 
was coming on at the game the jurist said: 
“T regret that I cannot report much prog- 
ress. The teacher assures me that I have 
perfect form, but I cannot hit the ball.’ 

That about explains it. We are not hit- 
ting the ball. And the puzzled American, 
who is paying for the game, tries to figure 
out why not, and is stumped. Nor can he 
be blamed. He is informed that each 
family in this country must pay consider- 
ably more than 
five hundred dol- 
lars in taxes for the 
coming year. Now 
he’ll do that; he’ll 
have to, but he’d 
do it anyhow. 
What keeps him 
awake nights is 
trying to discover 
why if his family 
pays more than 
five hundred dol- 
lars a year in taxes 
his family—so far 
as he can get it— 
receives not more 
than two hundred 
and fifty dollars’ 
worth of applica- 
tion thereof. What 
he wonders at is 
where is the half 
of it, or more, ab- 
sorbed. Broadly 
the answer is that 
politics sponges up 
the bulk of the 
noneffective fifty 
per cent, and 
governmental 
inefficiency and 
tendency to talk 
instead of work the 
rest. 

Even with the 
best heart in the 
world it is pretty 
difficult to explain 
to a puzzled Amer- 
ican how it is that 
the railroads, for 
two years in gov- 
ernmental control, 
lost $700,000,000, 
which the Govern- 
ment must pay and 
which means that 
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he, the puzzled but producing American, 
must pay. If he has done any traveling, 
even since the war ended and the war- 
necessity alibi has been outlawed, he knows 
that it costs more for himself and costs 
more for his freight. He knows that the 
trains are slower and not so good. He 
knows that his freight is delayed and that 
his express packages linger along the route 
for days more than they formerly did. He 
reads that $45,000,000 worth of goods was 
stolen from the shippers and consignees 
while in transit. How about it all? 

He marched right up to the front with 
his money in his hand when the Liberty 
and Victory Loan drives were on; bought 
until it hurt on the assurance that was im- 
pressed on him from every place an orator 
could get an audience, that was hammered 
at him by the newspapers and was borne in 
on him from the dead walls that these 
securities were the top securities of all the 
world, which was true, and that they al- 
ways would be worth a hundred cents on a 
dollar, which was not true, because while 
they will assuredly be worth a hundred 
cents on the dollar when they mature, if he 
wants to use a hundred dollars he has in- 
vested in Liberty or Victory Bonds at the 
moment—and a good many do—he finds 
that his bonds have depreciated at the 
price he can sell them for in the market 
from three dollars a hundred to ten dollars 
a hundred, depending on the issue. Now 
there is economic reason for this, but the 
average bondholder doesn’t understand 
that, nor do many of those who explain, 
and the bondholder cannot make out why 
his bond isn’t worth a hundred cents on the 
dollar at any time instead of at some future 
time when the Government will call it in 
and cancel it. ‘‘How about it?’ he.asks, 


Much Talk, Little Action 


He hears a great clamor about reds and 
the round-up of them; how the vigilant au- 
thorities raid the headquarters of the com- 
munists and the soviets and the I. W. W.’s 
and take these dangerous persons into 
custody, but so far-he has observed that 
mighty few of the total of those appre- 
hended have been punished or deported. 
One ship with a few on it has gone, but why 
not all? Why not ship them all away, or 
stick them all in jail here instead of a select 
few—that is, if the menace is as great as it 
is claimed and not political in some of its 


bearings? He hates a red, does this puzzled 
American, and he loathes their works. He 
is not in sympathy either with the mush 
brethren of the country who bleat free 
speech, or with the officials who split hairs 
about authority. Get them all, get them 
now, and kick them out is his good Amer- 
ican doctrine, and he wonders what detains 
the officials and whether some of this red 
foray isn’t for giving a few politicians a 
chance to make political capital. 

He observes various members of the cabi- 
net setting out traps, spreading birdlime 
and erecting nets to catch a presidential 
nomination for themselves, and he ponders 
on the relations between public duty and a 
presidential nomination for a* cabineteer, 
and public duty not so related or having 
such connection. He asks himself if admin- 
istrative action, where that action has a 
bearing on a possible voting section of the 
population, isn’t decided on the basis of the 
voting possibilities of the decision rather 
than by the popular needs. He recalls the 
coal strike and several other similar prob- 
lems, and their presidential entanglements, 
and isn’t so sure that the populace does not 
get the small end of it in such contingencies 
from the cabineteer who has aspirations to 
take over the job of his chief. How about it? 

He sees the leaders of the two dominant 
parties, the Republican Party and the 
Democratic Party, scheming, contriving, 
planning, manipulating for control of the 
forthcoming national conventions, and 
knows that the reason for all this maneu- 
vering by the leaders is for the purpose of 
nominating men as candidates who shall 
represent these leaders and not the people. 
He wonders how it is that the partisan 
qualifications of each man and every man 
who is put forth are held to be paramount 
to the interests of the country and the 
people who live in it, and asks himself 
whether he will be any better off whether 
Tom Jones or Bill Smith wins, provided— 
as seems sure to be the case—Tom Jones 
and Bill Smith owe their nominations to 
the politicians who have never yet failed to 
demand, indeed to mortgage, to pledge and 
secure their own needs and perquisites and 
continuances in power as the prerequisites 
for nomination. Where then will the people 
get off? Ata way station or the big termi- 
nal in Washington? How about it? 

He has listened until his ears ache to 
political and official denunciation of profi- 
teers, and has hopefully taken up the paper 
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each day to read of the arrival of a carload 
of them at Atlanta or Leavenworth. Have 
any arrived? Not that he has noticed. He 
has heard the profiteer assailed on every 
stump, and unendingly in Congress, but 
the profiteer on his block in the city and in 
his village is still doing business at the old 
stand, and so, too, in the greater emporiums 
of trade. He wonders how much of that 
vast outcry is buncombe, and how much is 
real, and while he wonders his pocketbook 
is frazzled and his debts increase and his 
family and personal upkeep mount. Is it 
talk for political effect, or is it brass tacks? 
Talk apparently, and how about it? 


Deference to Races and Classes 


He knows in a way that there has never 
been a time in his life when so many ques- 
tions vital to him, the average American, 
are impending at Washington; when so 
much that means the future prosperity and 
progress of the country he lives in and loves 
hangs fire at Washington, and he observes 
a large section of the men charged with the 
responsibilities of advancing these things 
and solving these problems suspend work— 
but not talk—to listen to a row between 
a Secretary of the Navy and an admiral 
over the sort of gewgaws naval officers shall 
hang on their coats. He hears of investiga- 
tions started with loud blare of accusation 
dwindle to piffling reports from committees 
on which no action is taken. He asks him- 
self how much of this stuff is political and 
how much of it is real. 

He hears congressional orators get up 
and howl about the necessity for economy 
and holds his head when the list of their 
appropriations comes out. He listens to the 
claims of the Post Office Department about 
its efficiency and its plans for aérial mail 
delivery, and wonders why the department 
overlooks the virtues of the old-fashioned 
railroad mail service, because his letters ar- 
rive from hours to days later than they 
formerly did. He may have had his salary 
increased a little, but what does that 
amount to when it costs him eight dollars 
a day to get a painter to paint his roof and 
ten dollars a day to get a bricklayer to fix 
his chimney? Not that he begrudges these 
men their wages, but why doesn’t he get 
in on it? He reads great broadsides in the 
papers and magazines put out by the trusts 
telling how virtuous they are, and harsh 
denunciations of these same trusts by the 
Federal Trade 
Commission. He 
sees that any body 
of men or women 
claiming to repre- 
sent a class, or a 
racial, or an organi- 
zation, or a religious 
vote are treated 
with the greatest 
deference by the 
politicians and that 
his own squawks 
about his own in- 
cumbrances and 
desires are given 
the hoarse hoot at 
Washington and 
elsewhere. 

He notes that 
the great commis- 
sions appointed to 
provide plans for 
economic and in- 
dustrial and social 
betterment talk 
rings round them- 
selves, and then ad- 
journ with nobody 
helped but the 
stenographers who 
were hired to take 
down what the 
orators said in 
order that full 
transcripts of their 
ringing remarks 
may be available 
for the newspaper 
reporters in the 
press room. He is 
conscious of the 
fact that after these 
groups finally cease 
firing their half- 
baked theories at 
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The 
Starter 
That is 


Built to 
Order 


The Wagner Starting Motor 
is light weight—a mere hand- 
ful, yet it is abundantly able to 
crank the car quickly under 
the worst conditions of cold 
and stiffness. 
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their importance 


A mere touch on the starting pedal—a sharp decisive 
whir-r-r-r for an instant as your Wagner Starter spins 
the fly-wheel—and you’re on your way. 


Such is the quick response of the Wagner Starter. 
Its fine exactness and splendid performance leave one 
with the firm conviction that here, surely, is a starting 
masterpiece. 


And such it is, for the Wagner Starter, embodying the 
superior skill of Wagner craftsmen, is made to order— 
designed and built as an integral part of the car itself. 


Cars differ in engine construction; therefore, they demand 
distinct application of power requirement that they may 
more closely approximate perfection. 


To always supply energy for the quick start, the Wagner 
Generator charges the battery at the maximum when 
the car speed is from eighteen to twenty-two miles. 
Above that speed the charging decreases as the speed 
increases, thus preventing overcharging and increasing 
the life of the battery. 


Car owners appreciate the readiness of the Wagner 
system consistently to render better service. This 
appreciation is materially demonstrated by their grow- 
ing insistence that the car they buy be Wagner equipped. 


Wagner Electric Manufacturing Company 
St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
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This curve shows the pull, or 
torque, at the crankshaft ex- ' 
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It also shows how the 
pull diminishes as the speed of 
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An actual photograph of the two motor trucks, No. 134 ( right) and No. 135 (left), which 
were used in the test of solid versus pneumatic truck tires described on the next page 
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‘This Six Months’ Test Proved 


Economy of Pneumatics 


A TEST of solid vs. pneumatic truck tires, conducted in the winter, Spring and summer 

of last year by a corporation operating a very large motor delivery fleet, was con- 
cluded on July 31, 1919. Two trucks had been used —No. 134, shod with solid tires on 
the rear wheels, and No. 135, shod with pneumatic tires on the rear wheels. Both were 
equipped with pneumatics on the front wheels. Nevertheless, the difference in the rear 
tire equipment was sufficient to produce the following wide difference in results: 


Truck No. 134 


(Solid tires rear, pneumatic 
tires front) 


Number of days operated. . . . 129-5 
Delivery or pickup stops . 4,183 
‘Totalunits(pounds)> v.91.) 874,791 
WMitlesstraveledvien:’. <i co ls as. 4,476 
teallons.oL Gsascline s..%. 6 oe L125 
Panteros. Cylinder Ou a 605 
Drivers’ and Helpers’ Wages . $1,375.15 


Following a scientific comparison of solid 
and pneumatic truck tires, a big corporation 
has decided to adopt the pneumatics for its 
delivery work over an entire state. 


All the records of the test were kept on the 
forms of the National Standard Truck Cost 
System, an accounting method widely used 
in the industry and by truck owners. 


These records show that, in 129.5 days, an 
entirely pneumatic-equipped truck outdis- 
tanced a unit with rear solid tires by an 
amount of mileage equivalent to a round trip 
between New York and Chicago. 


They show that the all-pneumatic truck 
served 1,639 more customers, a 39 per cent 
increase, while hauling at 20 per cent less cost 
per truck mile. 


(Pneumatic tires on all 


Truck No. 135 
Difference in favor of all- 


four wheels) pneumatic equipment 


129.5 
5,822 39% More customers served 
989,065 13% More product hauled 
6,414 43% More distance covered 
1110 457% Less fuel per mile 


494 76% Less cylinder oil per mile 
$1,512.82 23% Less labor cost per mile 


They also show rates of gasoline consumption 
which indicate a saving, at prevailing prices, 
of $122.50, effected by the all-pneumatic 
truck over the 6,414 miles it traveled. 


Extending the truck-mile cost of unit No. 134, 
with rear solid tires, to cover the same distance, 
makes apparent that truck No. 135, entirely 
on pneumatics, effected a total saving of 
$724.78 in the six months’ time. 


This means that the difference between the 
original cost of the rear pneumatics on No. 135 
and the rear solid tires on No. 134 was paid 
back 2.6 times by these pneumatics, although 
they had served only part of their estimated 
service life. 


Truck owners can obtain the operating and 
cost data of similar tests by writing to The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, at Akron, Ohio. 
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(Concluded from Page 102) 
the public thousands of words more will 
be spilled in reports, and he is perplexed 


to know what becomes of these reports 
and their recommendations. What is it all 
about? 

The answer is not far toseek. Itis largely 
about politics—partisan politics—politics 
that has party good and party power and 
the following power for a few bosses as its 
first incentive, instead of politics that has 
for its mainspring the good of the country 
and the people. Itis centered in this truth: 
Little that is done in Washington is done, 
and little that is attempted is attempted on 
any other basis than the party politics of it 
and the party advantage that will result 
from the doing or the attempting. 

Now when it has been solemnly and im- 
pressively handed to every school child in 
this country for fifty years that ours is a 
government of the people, by the people 
and for the people—taught to us all with 
patriotic fervor and with historical au- 
thority, as it has seemed and seems—why 
need there be surprise if the great bulk of 
the people who are thus exalted by the 
thought that theirs is the Government fail 
utterly to comprehend the subversion of 
that basic postulate by the present political 
process of government? The Government 
is, In effect, the property of partisan politi- 
cians, run by party and for party and of 
party, with theneeds of the peopleincidental. 


Al Haze of Doubt 


That statement is as true as the state- 
ment that the capital of this nation is 
Washington, but when it is made there 
always comes the outcry of alibi that ours 
is a party government and that of necessity 
it must be what it is—political. Certainly 
ours is a party government and certainly 
our parties are political, but those facts do 
not excuse or palliate or justify the condi- 
tion that exists. So long as this Republic 
endures under the present Constitution 
ours will be a party government, but that 
neither demands nor excuses nor predi- 
cates a partisan government. There is a 
vast difference between a government by 
party and a government by partisans, a 
difference that has brought about the con- 
dition that exists in our affairs at the 
present time and has existed for years. 

The great bulk of the people do not un- 
derstand this, because of the pretense that 
surrounds our partisan Government that 
it is a popular government—any govern- 
ment, whether Republican or Democratic, 
as this generation has known government. 
The politicians vigorously assert that they 
represent the people, but the fact is that 
they represent themselves, intent first on 
the retention of power for their party, which 
means retention of power for themselves. 
Any fair-minded person with a knowledge 
of the underlying causes for governmental 
action will admit this. Only the politicians 
deny it. Thus as the great bulk of the 
people have no opportunity for getting at 
basic causes and no knowledge of real 
motives they have allowed the condition 
to grow and continue until at this present 
time and for many years past popular gov- 
ernment is merely a demagogic assertion 
and partisan government is the fact. 

This situation is responsible for the 
present haze of doubt and uncertainty, of 
suspicion and unrest that exists throughout 
this country, because no matter how fair 
a promise may be the real test of anything 
is the way it comes out—the result—the 
performance. Wherefore, if the people, 
thinking and having been taught that 
theirs is the Government, find—as they do 
find—that the results of this alleged Gov- 
ernment of theirs do not square with 
popular requirements, and do always meet 
with the desires, plans and manipulations 
of the partisan politicians there need be no 
surprise that they are puzzled, or any 
wonder that they begin to grope for a way 
out. To paraphrase King Henry the 
Fourth a bit, such a deal of skimble- 
skamble stuff puts them from their faith. 

Thus we come to the main point at issue, 
which is this: What can be done to remedy 
these conditions and to secure for the people 
a party government that shall be a majority 
government, so far as the voting expression 
of the people is concerned, but shall also 
be a popular government after it is in- 
stalled, governing for all the people instead 
of for further and continued partisan ad- 
vantage? 

The answer is obvious. What the people 
must do, if their own needs are to be con- 
sidered, is to see to it that the official 
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representatives of themselves, the men se- 
lected to run the Government, are selected 
on the basis of popular sympathy and 
popular pledge rather than on the basis of 
party availability and partisan obeisance. 

Concretely, let any person interested 
make a survey of Congress, both in its 
upper and its lower branches. Congress is 
largely composed of lawyers, and small- 
town lawyers at that. Now the chief re- 
quirement of the Government of this 
country is not a legal requirement. The 
chief requirement of this country is a busi- 
ness requirement. We area business people. 
Our Government is far and away the 
greatest business enterprise on this earth. 
Weare a tremendously going concern, and if 
we are to keep going and not stand still or 
begin to slide backward the people them- 
selves must recognize and apply these 
fundamental truths to their political selec- 
tions: 

First: The business of our country de- 
pends for its well-being, expansion and 
prosperity on the character of the Govern- 
ment of the country. 

SECOND: The character of the Govern- 
ment of our country depends on the 
character of the men who run that Govern- 
ment. 

THIRD: The character of the men who 
run our country depends on the people they 
represent. 

FourTH: Inasmuch as ours is a party 
Government these men must be selected 
politically. 

FirtH: Thus their fitness is the result of 
politics and the operation thereof. Fit men 
result only from fit politics, and fit polities 
is the outcome of a fit and understanding 
people, and not the result of boss direction. 

Hence if the people make the selections 
they will at least have their own repre- 
sentation instead of boss representation. 
The experiment is worth trying. 


The Reign of Small-Town Lawyers 


The Congress is the board of directors of 
the great business concern operating under 
the name and style of the United States of 
America. We Americans are a fairly hard- 
headed business people. Business is the 
backbone, the foundation of all our pros- 
perity and national greatness. The ideal- 
ists will shudder at that. No American 
business man worthy of the designation 
would organize a company to make plows, 
Say, or shoes, or machinery, or for any 
other business purpose, or organize a bank 
or a trust company, and supply his or- 
ganization with a board of directors whose 
qualifications were political in a partisan 
sense instead of being based on a knowledge 
of the cold business necessities of produc- 
tion, financing and distribution. 
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Yet the business-men of America stand 
by year after year and submit to the selec- 
tion for them of a political board of di- 
rectors for the greatest business concern in 
the world, their country, on which all their 
own and subsidiary business enterprises 
depend for prosperity. They let the bosses 
pick country lawyers and obedient poli- 
ticians to run this great business; let the 
bosses do it—and indeed help them. There 
is no escaping the truth that the sort of gov- 
ernment this country or any country has, 
has an enormous influence on the sort of 
sound business prosperity it has and on 
every other phase of the lives of the people. 
That is fundamental. 


No Time for a Third Party 


Why then should a people submit to a 
partisan political direction of their gov- 
ernmental affairs, which in the large sense 
are their business affairs, instead of taking 
a hand in that direction themselves? They 
should not, of course, but they do. Amer- 
icans have observed everything that has 
been set forth in this article, and much 
more, and protested among themselves 
without showing more than sporadic evi- 
dences of making their protest effective by 
action. They talk. That’s what we all 
do—talk! And the bosses work—and the 
results are as described. 

There can be no valid objection to an 
attempt to regulate Washington. Heaven 
knows, Washington spends all its time 
regulating us. Nothing can be lost. Things 
could be no worse than they are. To be 
sure, there is endless professional political 
objection to such-a course, but that need 
not be considered. It is special pleading 
for a continuance of franchise. The poli- 
ticians assert to the people that they are 
the only ones fitted to handle governmental 
affairs, by reason of experience, knowledge 
and thus and so. If there is any person 
in this country, any business man or work- 
ingman, who is not actively in politics, 
who can demonstrate one benefit he has 
obtained from politics as it is played in this 
country, unless he was in on the game, now 
is the time for him to speak, because there 
is existing to-day a widespread, definite and 
well-grounded conviction that our politics 
is entirely partisan in its concepts, obliga- 
tions and practices 

This situation has developed two advo- 
cated correctives. One is the extreme 
radical corrective that is set forth in various 
propaganda and an agitation that ranges 
from advocacy of revolution to the forma- 
tion of a new party or parties. The other 
is the numerous promises of reform and 
heed of popular needs and demands by the 
politicians themselves, as evidenced by the 
various plans for popularization of the old 
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parties that are being announced from time 
to time. Both are bosh. 

Here we are, at the time I write, within 
three and a half months of the Republican 
national convention, and within four 
months of the Democratic gathering. 
There will be no revolution in this country 
because if anybody tries it anywhere, even 
if the authorities linger because of red tape, 
the people themselves will end that out- 
break. A third-party attempt to correct 
affairs in this short time would be mis- 
guided and abortive effort, because, for 
example, if the Republicans split, the 
Democrats will instantly solidify and have 
the same sort of walk-over they had in 
1912, and the same thing will occur if the 
Democrats have two candidates. 

The way to work is from the inside, not 
from the outside. Whatever their defi- 
ciencies may be, the two dominant political 
parties of the present, and the parties that 
will continue to be the dominant parties 
until this campaign is ended, are the Demo- 
cratic Party and the Republican Party. 
They are the available mediums for ex- 
pression. Ifthe people of the United States 
had taken this matter in hand a year or two 
ago and had worked intelligently for their 
own political interests there would have 
been a chance to organize modern repre- 
sentative parties and throw the old parties 
into the discard, where they belong. The 
people did not take such intelligent action. 
They dawdled along and are dawdling 
along yet. The only practical chance for 
the great bulk of the Americans to get 
either action or results for themselves now 
in a political way is for them to begin 
operation at once on the present parties 
and the leaders of them, as now consti- 
tuted, and make them heed their demands. 

They can do it, even in this short space 
of time. All that is needed is organization. 
A clear, forceful demand in any congres- 
sional district in the United States voiced 
by the people of that district and backed 
by the earnest assertion that that demand 
is based on the use of their voting strength 
for an opposing candidate of their own 
choice if the leaders do not heed it will bring 
about the nomination of any candidate for 
whom the united demand is made. The 
bosses, despite their bluff, know the in- 
security of their own positions. They will 
capitulate. If they do not they can be 
thrown out overnight. 


Organize and Win 


Let the business men, say, of a congres- 
sional district get together and select a man 
to represent them in Congress—a business 
man in whom they have faith and whom 
they can trust, no matter what his politics 
is. Pledge that man to represent the in- 
terests of all the people and not the partisan 
interests of the leaders, and go to the 
leaders and demand his nomination. If the 
demand is as forceful as it can easily be 
made in any district where the business 
men are alive to their own interests the 
bosses will surrender. They will nominate 
this man, hoping to secure him later by 
devices of their own, or if that fails, hoping 
to hang on until next time. 

What can be done in a congressional dis- 
trict can be done nationally also in the 
matter of the Presidential nominations. It 
is not too late for the people of this country 
to select a.man to be their President in the 
crucial four years that are coming after 
March 4, 1921. There still is time, but it 
will require organization, decision on one 
man, and work. It will require active par- 
ticipation by many instead of desultory 
effort by few. If the business men, and the 
others of the people, shirk aside, thinking 
that somebody else will do it, it will not be 
done, and the bosses will hand their picked 
selections of candidates to the people, who 
must elect one of them willy-nilly. 

Apart from the plain need of America for 
such a fight—apart from the great pa- 
triotic impulse that should prevail and 
bring this about, there is the acute personal 
phase of it. The right man for President 
for the next four years, and the right sort 
of a Congress for the next term, means 
more in a personal, individual sense to every 
American than these things have meant in 
a generation. It means better government, 
lower taxes, more economical expenditures, 
release from the blighting bondage of 
theory and experiment—it means a busi- 
ness government by and for all of a business 
people rather than a partisan, political 
government by and for the benefit of the 
politicians. It can be done if the people 
will’stir themselves to do it. Why not? 















one point) to start it, or to stop it. Makes 
no difference which switch or light in the 
entire system you turn on first, or turn 
off last. 


114 K. W. (1500 watts) capacity—today farm- 
owners want a power plant that will do all 
the work there is to be done. Besides 
plenty of light, they want plenty of POWER 
in any building, anywhere on the farm— 
something to save them MAN-HOURS 
and WOMAN-HOURS! 


No damage can result from overloading. A 
water system can come into action even 
while the wife is using a flat-iron (600 watts), 
the daughter the vacuum cleaner (175 
watts), the hired man the cream separator 
(290 watts), and with TEN 25-watt lights 
going—ALL AT THE SAME TIME— 
and. still have power to spare! 


Generates standard 110-volt current DIRECT 
—and delivers ALL the current generated— 
consequently the KOHLER Automatic is 
most economical. We have eliminated 
storage batteries, except one small auto- 
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You need never go to the plant (nor to any — 


KOHLER 





mobile type of battery used solely for 
starting the motor. 


Penetration (carrying power) of KOHLER 
110-volt plant is so exceptional that the 
full current can be delivered anywhere 
within the radius of a mile. Outside wiring 
for KOHLER 110-volt plant costs approxi- 








AUTOMATIC 


POWER and LIGHT 


160 VOLT D.C. 
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mately from 8 to 15 times less, because 
small No. 10 copper wire can be used. 


All accessories for KOHLER 110-volt Auto- 
matic are cheaper. 110-volt current is 


KOHLER o—r KOHLER 


(Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis.) 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
Branches in Principal Cities 





ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE 


Saas 


POSTE 


THE ILLUSTRATION 
SHOWS ALL THERE IS 
TO A KOHLER AUTOMATIC 


Just turn on a Light or a fixture Switch, anywhere—even up toa 
. plant starts automatically | 


practically universal. Every store selling 
electric fixtures carries a stock of 110-volt 
goods, which are standard and are pro- 
duced economically in quantity. 


Motor is 4-cylinder, valve-in-head, following 
the best automobile practice. Water-cooled, 
with special automobile type radiator and 
fan, built for this purpose, and using only 
6 quarts of water (or kerosene). The 
KOHLER Automatic has been operated 
continuously in a 120-degree indoor tem- 
perature. 


No concrete base is required for the perfectly 
balanced KOHLER 4-cylinder engine. So 
quiet you hardly know it is running. 


The wonderful feature of the KOHLER Auto- 
matic is its patented control-box, which is 
sealed, and is never touched. In fact, 
there is not a single adjustment possible on 
the entire plant—notevenonthecarburetor. 
The KOHLER Automatic is trouble-free. 


We guarantee the KOHLER Automatic, start- 
ing battery and all, for one year, provided 
the seals on the control-box remain un- 
broken. 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wis. 
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HREE out of four of those wrecked 

cars you see along the road were 

smashed when they were going slowly. 
Statistics show that out of America’s 500,000 
yearly accidents, 76% occur at fifteen miles 
an hour—or less. 


Safety isn’t a matter of how fast you are 
going, but how quickly you can stop. The 
chart above shows how quickly efficient 
brakes will stop your car. 


Don’t rely blindly on brakes that may fail 
you just at the critical moment. Have your 
brakes inspected 
by your garageman 
regularly. 


Perhaps they need 
only a slight adjustment 
—perhaps they need new 
lining. Ordinary woven 
brake lining wears down 
quickly and unevenly. It 
grabs and slips after the 
100 ft. ordinary 100 ft. Thermoid first few hundred miles. 

brake lining. | Hydraulic Com- Unless frequent adjust- 
oe es Seana 1 presesd Dire etrents are mader you can 
never be sure of your 


54 Ibs. 8 oz. 
Thermoid has over 40% more material brakes. 


by actual weight 





Hydraulic Compressed 


SPEED 
PER HOUR 


Copyrighted 1919 by Thermoid Rubber Company 


25 miles tome 
30 miles 


23) Ft 
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This chart shows how quickly your car should stop at various 
speeds, if your brakes are in good condition and working right 


hree out of every four accidents 
occur under fifteen miles an hour 


Making brake lining by hydraulic 
compression 


By using 40% more material than in ordinary woven 
lining—by compressing this material under tremendous 
hydraulic pressure into a tight, close-textured mass—we have 
perfected a brake lining which wears down slowly and main- 
tains its gripping power even when worn as thin as cardboard. 


Brakes lined with Thermoid Hydraulic Compressed Brake 
Lining never grab or slip. They do not swell from dampness, 
because Thermoid is Grapnalized—an exclusive process 
which enables it to resist moisture, oil and gasoline. 


Because of its long-wearing qualities and unfailing effi- 
ciency, the manufacturers of 50 of the leading cars and trucks 
have standardized on Thermoid. 


Don’t take any more chances with faulty brakes. Have 
your brakes inspected regularly. And next time you need 
new brake lining, be sure to specify Thermoid. 


The new Thermoid book on automobile brakes is the most 
complete publication on the subject ever printed. It tells 
how to keep your car within safety limits. Sent free. 
Write today. 


hermoid Rubber Compan 


Factory and Main Offices: Trenton, New Jersey 


New York Chicago , San Francisco Cleveland Atlanta Detroit 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Boston London Paris Turin 


Canadian Distributors: 
The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company, Limited, Montreal 


Branches in all principal Canadian cities 
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Makers of ‘‘Thermoid-Hardy Universal Joints’’ and ‘‘Thermoid Crolide Compound Tires’’ 
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THE DARK MONMIEN 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


unbusinesslike, a wanton throwing away 
of justly acquired rights. Even now he 
hesitated before he took up his pen to add 
the signature that would make it valid. 

“Well,” he said at length, the pen be- 
tween his fingers hovering over the paper, 
“T’ve got to square this. I shall feel better 
about the whole thing when I’ve done it— 
and I can afford it.” 

He bent to sign the letter, but not so 
easily was he to expiate the little widow’s 
long agony of struggle and the needs of 
her children. The pen was on the paper 
when the ghostly bludgeon from behind 
struck him again and all his consciousness 
staggered under the blow. The horror of 
dark was on him again; the grave drove its 
chills through his body. He knew death, 
the feel of it and the taste of it, all in one 
overwhelmed bewildering moment. And it 
did not pass. The gross darkness folded 
him in. He toppled sideways from his 
chair and it chanced that a servant on the 
stairs heard him fall. 

When next he came to knowledge of him- 
self he was lying on his back in an unfa- 
miliar posture and there was a bed under 
him. He came only slowly to full con- 
sciousness; and then he was aware that he 
was not alone in the room; there were 
others near him who talked. He would 
have opened his eyes and risen on his 
elbows to look at them and ask what had 
happened, but his eyes were all but closed. 
He could see only the brass rail of the bed 
beyond his feet and he could not move at 
all. It was as though he were bound by 
intangible but strong ropes. He tried to 
struggle. In a growing fear he put out his 
will power to move if only to open his eyes; 
he strove in an inner convulsion of effort, 
raging against his bonds like a trapped 
beast; and he was aware that in all his 
body no muscle obeyed him. The link 
between the will and the body had slipped. 

He ceased to strive and listened. Those 
who spoke seemed to be two in number and 
they talked in tones that sounded oddly, 
consciously hushed. 

“Then you think there’ll be no trouble?” 

That was the voice, thickish with an 
undertone of rasp in it, of his son Eugene. 

The other was pleasanter and for all its 
hushed tones strongly modulated. He rec- 
ognized the young doctor. 

“*Oh, no, none at all! I saw him yester- 
day, you know.” Yesterday puzzled the 
mind of Mr. Stern. ‘‘I can give the certifi- 
cate. There’ll be no trouble.” 

There followed a pause, while Mr. Stern 
wondered dreamily what they were talking 
about—wondered and feared. Then Eu- 
gene spoke again: 

“Because it ’ud be a beastly nuisance to 
have an inquest an’ all that sort of thing.” 

All that was left of Mr. Stern—the living 
mind within the dead body—shrank and 
cringed. So that was it! They believed 
him dead. The doctor would certify as 
much and they would take him out and 
bury him! Whatever tests they needed to 
satisfy themselves that he was dead they 
had apparently applied; they would give 
him no further chance. And he could do 
nothing—nothing! 

Once more he raged and strained to 
move, and again he lapsed into quietude. 

“Poor old chap!’”’ Eugene was saying. 
“They found him by his desk over there. 
I haven’t disturbed anything—in case of an 
inquest an’ all that. Come an’ see what 
he’d been up to.” 

Mr. Stern saw them pass the foot of the 
bed, the doctor’s shoulder and the lower 
part of Eugene’s face. Their footsteps 
passed to the desk. There was a rustling of 
papers. 

“‘He’d been queer over this matter,” said 
Eugene, “but who’d ever think he’d get up 
to a game like this?” 

The doctor was reading. 

““Yes,”’ he said presently—Mr. Stern 
could not know that he was glancing curi- 
ously at Eugene. ‘‘But it isn’t signed.” 

“No, it isn’t signed. Perhaps,” said 
Eugene sentimentally, “‘at the last moment 
he saw clearly what he was doing to me. 
Who knows?” 

“Then you won’t 

“Not likely!”? answered Eugene with 
finality. 

Shortly afterward they left the room and 
Mr. Stern was alone. Alone! He felt that 
in all the purpose of the Creator there was 
nothing so solitary as he. Even the dead 
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are members of a great company, sharers of 


a universal experience. But he had part 
neither with them nor with the living. His 
was the mock death and barren life of 
catalepsy. ‘‘Suspended animation’’—he 
had heard or read the phrase used to de- 
scribe monstrosities of fate stranger than 
malevolent miracles. And now fate thread- 
ing among the crowded multitudes of the 
living upon this planet had nosed its’ way 
to him and struck him down among so 
many million others whose lives were so 
much less pleasant and profitable to them. 
Was it—was it a judgment? 

Like many nonreligious men he had al- 
ways believed with a mechanical and inevi- 
table belief that evil in the end is punished 
while good bears dividends of reward. Now 
in that halfway house between the world of 
men and the grave he believed it yet. 

“T was going to sign it,” he protested 
with an effort like a shout. ‘I was going to 
sign it. I was signing it when this happened 
to me. I didn’t have a chance. And now 
Eugene—my own son—O God!” 

There was none to see how the thing 
accomplished itself. To Mr. Stern it was as 
though some mechanism had come to life 
within him—some slipped gear reéngaged. 
He opened his eyes and looked about him; 
he drew and exhaled a strong breath. 
Through every channel of his body he felt 
the resumed pulse of the moving blood. It 
was as if the material world was leaping 
and fawning upon him as a dog onits master. 

He lay for a while content to breathe ‘and 
be aware of the life in him. In the corridor 
outside his door were cautious footfalls and 
a sibilance of whispering. 

Presently he rose upon his elbow. He 
was yet very weak, but he managed to get 
his feet over the edge of the bed and then 
at length to stand on them. With a hand 
on the back of the chair to steady him, he 
walked two uncertain paces—he knew what 
he had to do. Next he reached the dressing 
table and thence the wall, and so propping 
himself along it the open desk in the corner. 
Inadvertently he touched the switch of the 
electric lamp above the desk and the room, 
shadowy behind the drawn Venetian blinds, 
leaped into light. Upon the desk lay yet 
the papers. He lowered himself into the 
chair. 

Without in the corridor a housemaid was 
whispering to the cook, “‘I’ll ’ave a look if 
you will. I ain’t afraid. They’re both 
downstairs in the dinin’ room.” 

“Go on then!’’ whispered the cook. 

At the desk Mr. Stern compelling his 
flaccid hand achieved the signature. And 
now he would give it safely into the hands 
of someone for delivery. He picked it up 
and managed to rise without much diffi- 
culty. Words shaped themselves on his lips. 

“T’m all right,”’ he breathed. He took a 
pace forward and then two more. 

Quietly, with much precaution against 
noise, the door opened in face of him. 
There was an instant of silence that cut 
like a sword; then—yell upon yell, scream 
upon scream, the rush of someone who went 
downstairs at the gallop, the thuds of some- 
one else who fell down them. From below 
shouts of alarm. 

And then to Mr. Stern it came again, 
that stroke from behind. But not this time 
the jarring bludgeon blow, but rather the 
tap of the accolade that promotes a man 
from life to death. Not now the horrifying 
darkness and the chill, but, as it were, a 
cloud that enveloped him, received him and 
supported him as water carries a swimmer. 
He stood, a swaying shape of white, while 
urgent feet drummed on the stair and as 
the amazed doctor appeared in the door- 
way with Eugene at his.back he put forth 
the hand that carried the paper, made as 
though to take a pace forward and fell. 
The doctor came to him swiftly. 

Presently after he had been busy about 
him he unclasped the limp fingers and took 
the paper from them. 

“Lord!” he cried. ‘Look, Eugene!” 

“What?” quavered the other. 

‘‘He’s signed it!’’ cried the doctor. “‘He 
got up and crossed the room and signed it!’ 

Eugene gulped and held out a hand. 
Between fear and cupidity his face was not 
nice to see. 

“‘Let’s look!” he said. 

For answer the young doctor slipped the 
paper into his pocket. 

“No, Eugene!’”’ he said. ‘‘There’ll have 
to be an inquest now and this paper goes on 
record.” 

And it did. 
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Nip engine trouble 


in the bud 


The secret of keeping your car powerful 
and smooth-running 


EGLECT puts several mil- 
Nee cars in the repair shop 

two or three times as often 
as necessary. The modern motor 
car is good for 100,000 miles, yet 
how few ever run half the distance 
or even a quarter of it! 

Neglect shows itself in difficult 
starting —inthemotor “‘ goingdead”’ 
when idling, in skipping when you 
“give her the gas”? suddenly, in 
sluggish jerky action on hills, in 
bucking at speeds below 7 or 8 
miles an hour. 

Motor sluggishness may be due 
to carbonized cylinders, sticking 
valves, sooted spark plugs, too rich 
a mixture. On the other hand, it 
can be caused by the backpressure 
of a caking, clogging muffler. 

To know just which is at fault 
and to detect the trouble before it 
becomes serious—is the new use 
that thousands of motorists are 
making of the G-Piel Muffler 
Cut-Out. 

The G-Piel Cut-Out will tell you 
instantly whether your car’s lack 
of pep is due to motor or muffler, 
as you can cut the muffler out at 
will. It will also permit you to ad- 
just your carburetor to the powerful 
quick-burning 13 to 1 mixture so 
that hills will not bother you. 





“4 om 
& g : 

The G-Piel Pedal i 
is absolutely posi- 
tive in action. It 
never sticks. 
Makes operating 
any cut-out easy. 
open air. 


The G-Piel closes passage ; 
to muffler. 100% of the ex- WS / 
haust shoots directly into 3 


The G-Piel also makes the use of 
kerosene, wood alcohol and patent 
carbon-removers a-success, as it 
prevents the loosened deposit being 
blown into the muffler. For this 
one purpose alone, a G-Piel Cut- 
Out is worth many times its cost. 

The open G-Piel Cut-Out gives 
that extra ‘‘ounce”’ of power’on a 
hard pull or short “‘sprint,’’ and it 
helps cool a hot engine. 


The satisfaction of hearing 
your motor 


Every enthusiastic motorist en- 
joys the sharp, clear bark of a 
powerful, sweet-running motor. A 
hot spark in every cylinder! Valves 
opening wide and seating tight! 
Just the right mixture from car- 
buretor! Exhaust gases scavenging 
freely through the G-Piel Cut-Out! 

Select the right size Cut-Out for 
your car from the G-Piel chart at 
your dealer’s. It will save its cost 
many times in a single season. 


Sales Department 


EDWARD A. CASSIDY CO. 
23 W. 43rd St. New York 


THE G-PIEL COMPANY 
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Gepetitattler CucOut & 


Tells the motor’s secrets 
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Above and at left are shown 
side and rear views of roadster. 


It has no appearance here of e . SS 
its business utility. \ *: = 
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At right—by lifting the small 
cover in the rear deck, space 
1s §iven for carrying small ar- 
ticles such as a doctor’s case, 
sample cases, etc. 











April 3,1920 
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the Noted Essex 








Speed—Power—Utility— Economy 


— Endurance. 


It is an Ideal Car 


for Business as Well as Pleasure 


, 


A glance at the illustrations will show the wide business uses 
for which the Essex Roadster is adapted. 


Its utilities are many. But note no evidence of them is 
revealed when the Roadster is used as a pleasure car. Every 
line is smart, trim and graceful. It takes but a moment to 
make the change. 


A large class of its buyers are business men. They choose 
it for utility and dependable transportation. It becomes in 
fact a part of their business system. It must be on the job, 
keep all engagements on time, and be as responsible as an 
engineer’s watch. 


These same qualities, with its rare good looks, make the 
Roadster unsurpassed as a smart car for pleasure. Its speed 
and power rank it among the finest of costly cars. Its finish 
and beauty mark it with distinction. 


A World Endurance Record 
Proves Essex Dependability 


Economy, durability and train-like regularity are the 
standards set by Essex. These things have been shown in 
the hands of more than 25,000 owners, many of whom have 
driven their cars from 18,000 to 20,000 miles. 


It was more dramatically proved on the Cincinnati Speed- 
way, when an Essex stock chassis set the world’s long distance 
endurance record of 3037 miles in 50 hours. The same car, in 
three separate tests, travelled 5870 miles at an average speed 
above a mile a minute. Another stock Essex set the world’s 
24-hour road mark of 1061 miles over snow-covered Iowa roads. 


ny S\N NY 








At left —by removing four 
screws the entire rear deck 
cover may be removed. 


At right — this affords ample 
room for carrying bulky ar- 


; ; ati } A \ Li) Rae: ‘ a 
wS ee ticles such as trunks, crates, x WE: \" : " ceoveeneany 
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Today Essex durability is as unquestioned as its ability to 
outperform any car of its weight, and to surpass many that are 
larger and cost far more. 


See the Roadster’s 
Business Conveniences 


It is specially suited for salesmen, inspectors and others who 
must cover wide territory, quickly and frequently. Though 
not large, the Essex is commodious. There is plenty of room 
for passengers, and special arrangements for carrying sample 
cases, unseen, and even a trunk if desired. 

Consider the riding comfort of the Essex, too. It is com- 
parable to no other light car. Only among large, high-priced 
cars, owners tell you, will you find such smoothness of action. 

But for such a car as might give you the speed, power and 
endurance of the Essex you would pay far more. And you 
would not get the Essex advantages of nimbleness, low upkeep, 
tire and gasoline economy, which result from its light weight. 


Big Car Comfort 
Light Car Economy 


The size of the Essex makes parking space easy to find. It 
allows free handling in crowded traffic. The quick pick-up 
easily avoids “‘ pocketing’”’ behind slow cars. 

Come see the Essex Roadster. Ride in it. Try its paces. 
Whether you want it for business or pleasure, you will appre- 
ciate why Essex in its first year set a new world’s sales record. 
And you will understand why it is necessary to place orders 
in advance to secure such a wanted car, without waiting, 
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employees in Washington. During the 
calendar years 1918 and 1919, 3476 of its 
employees left the service. Of these, 785, 
or 2214 per cent, are known to have left for 
higher pay. The same thing has been 
going on in the Treasury Department, 
particularly in the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau, in the division that has to do with 
handling income-tax returns. Men and 
women who by their duties come to under- 
stand the meaning of the income-tax law 
and how it is interpreted by the Govern- 
ment quickly find employment at higher 
salaries outside. Matters have come to 
such a pass that I was told in the Treasury 
that the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue makes an oral agreement with new 
employees obliging them to stay for at 
least one year. 

The Civil Service Commission reports 
that the number of civilian Federal em- 
ployees of all kinds in Washington on 
July 1, 1919, was 102,117. Figures pre- 
pared for me by the Bureau of Efficiency 
place the number on the same date at 
112,600. 

An estimate prepared by the statistician 
of the Congressional Joint Commission on 
Reclassification of Salaries places the num- 
ber at 91,791, with an aggregate annual 
pay roll of $121,300,594. The statistician 
of the Reclassification Commission esti- 
mates the average salary earned by Fed- 
eral employees in the District of Columbia 
in 1919 at about $1820. The Bureau of 
Efficiency fixes it at $1146. The Civil Serv- 
ice Commission does not attempt to esti- 
mate the average annual pay. The Bureau 
of Efficiency has estimated for me that the 
average salary of employees in the civil 
service of the United States by groups is: 


SERVICE Poe 
Railway postal clerks . $1379 
Rural letter carriers 1164 
City letter carriers 1112 
Post-office clerks . 1128 
Mechanies 1107 
General employees in the District of Columbia 1146 
General employees elsewhere 1067 


And the estimated average length of 
service of the same groups of employees in 
the civil service all over the country is: 


AVERAGE LENGTH 


SERVICE OF SERVICE IN YEARS 
Railway postal clerks A 12.6 
Rural letter carriers } ced 
City letter carriers 11.8 
Post-office clerks 10.1 
Mechanics. . ae & aes | . 8&9 


General employees in 
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Interior of the New United States Commerce Court 


adjust the salaries of its own members to 
meet the situation that had risen prior to 
the war, but no adjustment of any material 
consequence was made in the salaries of the 
government employees. 

“What happened after the World War is 
a matter of common experience. Retail 
prices have almost doubled. Government 
salaries increased less than twenty per cent, 
and this increase was not evenly or scientifi- 
cally distributed. The purchasing power of 
the employee’s salary had dropped from 
146 units in 1897 to 68 units in 1919.” 


Living Standards Reduced 


“T have been asked how he is managing; 
I have no statistics on this subject. The 
paper this morning says that the high- 
school teachers complain that their savings 
have gone to meet the situation and that 
many of them are in debt. I bought that 
newspaper this morning from the son of a 
high-school teacher. His mother is working 
inside the home as she has never worked be- 
fore, and she has recently taken up outside 





the District of Co- 

lumbia we. 12.3 
General employees else- 

wheres? 4225884 80) 


The statistician of 
the Reclassification 
Commission points out: 
“These figures relate 
to money wages, and 
not to real wages. The 
high cost of living has 
rather rubbed in the 
economist’s distinction 
between the amount of 
money paid as wages 
and the goods which 
the laborer can pur- 
chase with his money 
wage. Government 
employees and mem- 
bers of Congress are all 
in a position to appre- 
ciate this difference. 

“Study will show 
that the government 
employee was dis- 
tinctly up against it 
prior to the World War. 
The level of retail prices 
began to rise rapidly in 
the late nineties. The 
government employee’s 
salary did not keep 
pace. Every successive 
biennial period from 
1897 to 1913 found him 
worse off than he was 
in the preceding one. 
In 1897 his salary 
would buy 146 units. 
In 1913 it would buy 
100. The Congress 
found it necessary to 
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money-making activities. The women and 
the children are helping pay the price 
and many of the fathers are helping at 
home and working outside of office hours to 
earn extra money. The quantity and qual- 
ity of food and clothing bought have been 
reduced. To use the economic term, the 
old employees have met the situation by 
reducing the standard of living. This means 
more work outside of office, harder work, 
less provision for pleasure and recreation, 
less life insurance, less provision for old 
age, less provision for educating the children, 
less expenditure for professional care in case 
of sickness and childbirth. The family pays 
the difference.” 

The annual turnover in the government 
service is something almost incredible. No 
business corporation, however strongly es- 
tablished, could long endure the heavy 
annual drain on its resources. Hundreds of 
men leave the government service daily; 
and new, untrained people have to be 
taken on and taught to do the work.. This 
costs money, as every employer knows. 
The resignations from the government 
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positions were vacated as were filled. The 


On His Right, Vice Governor 
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service are chiefly from the supervisory and 
more highly paid positions and from the 
very lowest grades. The men at the top, if 
they have any initiative or ability or am- 
bition to make a name for themselves, are 
offered private employment at double or 
treble or more what the Government can 
pay them. The people in the lowest grades 
leave for private employment when oppor- 
tunity affords because in too many in- 
stances they actually cannot keep body and 
soul together on their government pay. It 
is the people in the middle class who stay 
on the longest. The whole constant pro- 
cess makes for a steady deterioration in the 
quality of the government service and tends 
toretain the mediocre in publicemployment. 


The Costly Turnover 


The Civil Service Commission, through 
which the great bulk of government em- 
ployees are brought into the service, is 
acutely aware of this condition. From its 
report last year I learn that the commission 
gave emphasis to the difficulty constantly 
experienced in securing and retaining com- 
petent employees. The rotation in office 
has become increasingly frequent and vitally 
impairs the efficiency of the service. Dur- 
ing the war there was a lower rate of turn- 
over in the mechanical forces than in 
outside establishments. The proportion of 
separations, however, is excessive in cleri- 
cal, professional and technical positions, in 
which the rate of turnover sometimes 
amounts to a third of the force in a year. 
There is not sufficient inducement for the 
most capable men and women to enter the 
examinations, either in the salary immedi- 
ately offered or in the prospects of a career. 
The tendency is for the most capable of 
those entering the government service to 
seek outside employment. During the nine 
months preceding the armistice more than 
60,000 appointments were made in the civil 
service and about 28,000 separations 
occurred—that is, for every two appoint- 
ments made one person left the service. 
For a period of similar length following the 
armistice only sixty per cent as many 
appointments were made, but there were 
nearly thirty-three per cent more separa- 
In ‘this period almost as many 


present tendency is for this proportion to 
increase rather than decrease. 

The exigencies of the war required a 
great expansion of the clerical forces at 
Washington and. elsewhere and this was 
accomplished by a labor turnover several 
times above normal. 
The percentage of dec- 
linations of appoint- 
ments among eligibles 
on the civil-service reg- 
ister increased in many 
instances from thirty 
to more than fifty per 
cent—that is, more 
than half the men and 
women who success- 
fully passed civil- 
service examinations 
and were offered jobs 
under the Government 
refused to take them. 
It is estimated that 
more than 950,000 per- 
sons were examined by 
the commission during 
the nineteen months of 
our participation in the 
war and that about 
400,000 of those who 
met the test were ap- 
pointed during that 
time. 

The Civil Service 
Commission says flatly: 
“Those familiar with 
the Federal service at 
Washington know that 
the service is now 
hampered by the re- 
tention of incompetents 
whose removal is ren- 
dered difficult by in- 
fluences which are 
incompatible with the 
efficiency of the service. 
Preferences and exemp- 
tions increasingly clog 
the departments with 

(Continued on 
Page 115) 
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Made with MILK— yet 


rich like Country Cream 





ERE’S a dessert —we’ve 
called it Orange Cream 
Fluff—that will do honor to 
your sideboard, that will make 
you want to hurry through the 
courses so that you may enjoy its 
creamy, fruit-flavored richness. 


And here’s an interesting fact 
about this cream pudding—z?’s 
made with milk. It’s made with 
Libby’s Evaporated Milk—the 
product of famous pasture lands, 
pure, sweet milk from which 
one-half of the moisture has 
been removed by evaporation. 
It’s Libby’s Evaporated Milk 
that gives to this dessert—and 



























to all cooking—the richness of 
thick cream. 


You'll want to try this delight- 
ful dessert—the recipe is given 
below. And when you've tried it, 
you'll want Libby’s Evaporated 
Milk, for its richness and econ- 
omy, all the time. Order it from 
your grocer—he has it or will 
gladly get it for you. 


Orange Cream Fluff 


1% tablespoons gelatine - 34 cup orange juice 

% cup cold water M% cup lemon juice 

% cup boiling water 1 cup Libby’s Evaporated 
Ys cup sugar Milk 


Soak gelatine in cold water, and dissolve in boiling 
water. Add sugar and stir until dissolved. When 
cool add fruit juice; allow to stand until mixture 
thickens slightly, then whip until fluffy. Add 
Libby’s Evaporated Milk. Put in a cool place 
until firm. This serves six people 


Libby, MCNeill & Libby, 504 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
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Fast, prompt, absolutely reliable, economical in purchase price and operation, 
the Bethlehem three-quarter ton Dependable Delivery at $1495 is a real 
motor truck for every man in every line where dependable, economical 
deliveries are an asset. This latest Bethlehem is built to meet real truck service 
conditions. Examine it carefully and see what you get for your money. 


Bethlehem Motors Corporation Allentown, Pa. 
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(Continued from Page 112) 
persons who, no matter how inefficient, are 
difficult to remove and whose retention 
tends to destroy the discipline of the 
service.” 

Among these inefficients of course are the 
superannuated and the physically incapaci- 
tated. The Bureau of Efficiency has esti- 
mated the number of employees in the 
civil service of the United States seventy 
years of age and over as follows: 


SERVICE NUMBER 
Railway postaliGlerkSiemr.ts - > 197 
Rurallletien@arrmers 9. as ee 8 454 
City letter carriers... .% 4... Ed hee! 
Posteainoelerksaes of. attire. 6 oo sos wes 387 
MERNanICn MEE. TI Ae) ics as, a, A 328 


General employees in the District of Columbia 1484 
General émployees elsewhere ........ 1613 


The Commissioner of Pensions supplies 
the following compact statement of the age 
of the employees in the Pension Bureau: 


Number in the classified civil service. . . . . 874 
Age of oldestemployee........... 88 
Number over 80 years ofage ....-.... 26 
Number between 65 and 80. .:...... 266 


Based on age of 65, number eligible for retire- 
US i oY 5 by So a 4 Behe ere ant 292 

Percentage of employees eligible for retirement 33.4 

Average age of all employees, July 1,1919 . . 58 


These old men and women bear the 
burden of the administration of the com- 
plex, intricate and involved procedure under 
the pension laws having to do with the dis- 
bursement of $222,159,292 last year to 
600,000-and-some-odd beneficiaries. As the 
commissioner points out: “The Bureau of 
Pensions is not a mere administrative office. 
It is a court called upon to construe the law 
and to exercise judicial functions, deter- 
mining the right of parties and the Govern- 
ment under the law and facts. There are 
many cases in which the marital status of 
parties must be determined. There were 
589 such cases reached for action during 
the fiscal year in which the issues were so 
complicated as to require formal opinions 
for their determination.” 


A Remarkable Case 


Congress enacted a law in 1890 requiring 
all heads of departments and independent 
establishments in the Federal service to 
report each year to the Secretary of the 
Treasury the number of employees under 
them who were below a fair standard of 
efficiency. Every year this is done and the 
letters to the Secretary of the Treasury 
from the various departments and bureaus 
are printed in the Book of Estimates of 
Appropriations compiled for use by Con- 
gress in making up the annual supply bills. 
Congress never pays the slightest heed to 
these reports. They are made up year after 
year, but the inefficient are never fired. 

For example, this year the chief clerk of 
the Treasury reports 170 employees of the 
Treasury Department as below a fair stand- 
ard of efficiency. But nothing will be done 
about it. The Interior Department re- 
ports 139 inefficients, and will probably 
go on reporting them till they die of old 
age. There are employees of the Govern- 
ment in Washington who are totally blind 
and who are led from their homes to their 
offices each day and back home again in the 
afternoon. 

I know one old gentleman of ninety-two 
years who has been in government service 
for seventy-two years. He is paid $900 a 
year. His maximum pay during his long 
service was $1800 a year. James K. Polk 
was President when this old gentleman 
came into the service. He was born on 
January 10, 1828. His father was a captain 
of the Regular Army in the War of 1812. 
After that service he led an active life in 
other occupations until 1848, when he died, 
leaving a dependent family of nine persons, 
three of them boys. It fell to the lot of one 
of them to be the chief support of the 
family. 

It came to pass, then, that at the age of 
twenty he received through the influence of 
navy friends of his father a small clerkship 
at the Naval Observatory, then under the 
superintendence of thataccomplished officer, 
Matthew Fontaine Maury, whom he served 
as amanuensis for ten years, accounting it 
a great privilege and pleasure to have heard 
Maury’s voice dictating the words of 
sense and wisdom which make up The Sail- 
ing Directions, The Wind and Current 
Charts and other publications issued from 
the observatory for the benefit of the world. 
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From a copyist at first, November 9, 
1848, at three dollars a day, the young man 
was advanced as follows: 


A YEAR 
July 18bop clerk: abe see 7.6 a eer see SL COO 
July. L. LSb4a clerk stev eee ye cen tren 1500 
July 1, 1870, principal clerk at. ... 2... 1800 
December 6, 1911, clerk at. ........ 1400 


May 1, 1918, stenographer and typewriter at. 900 


It will be seen that he was demoted in 
December, 1911, and again in May, 1918, 
to lower positions, involving less work and 
responsibility. These demotions were at 
his own request. Three years ago, October, 
1917, he received from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Mr. Roosevelt, the fol- 
lowing letter: 


“T have to inform you that you have 
been granted leave without pay for six 
months beginning October 18, 1917. 

“As you have been in the employ of the 
Government now nearly sixty-nine years, 
and during all that time your record has 
been excellent, I regret that there is no way 
in which the department could continue 
you on the rolls with compensation. 

“T desire at this time to express the 
appreciation of the department for your 
long and satisfactory service, and the hope 
that you will be so benefited by this leave 
that you can return and resume your duties 
at its expiration.” 


This old man, after his many years spent 
in the service of the Government, is now 
hoping for retirement—and rest. 

I talked with one of the Cabinet officers 
about the superannuated. 

He said: “I don’t know what Congress 
intends to do about them, but I know what 
I intend to do with those in my department. 
I intend to leave them alone. They can 
stay here as long as they like, until some 
provision is made for them. When I was 
new in the department I dismissed two of 
these old people and demoted another, on 
the ground that they were superannuated 
and inefficient and were a hindrance to the 
work. All three of them wrote me sad 
letters and promptly committed suicide. 
That was enough and more than ‘enough 
forme. Never again will I disturb one of 
them. I do not choose to have it on my 
conscience that I pronounced sentence of 
death on an old man or an old woman in the 
service of the Government. They can all 
stay on here as long as they like. I found 
them here and some of them will be here 
when I leave. If Congress chooses to pro- 
vide for them that is its obligation. But I 
will never sentence another one of them to 
self-destruction, no matter what the cost 
to the taxpayer and the Government.” 

This seems to be the view of all the de- 
partment heads, and these old people stay 
year after year, their number gradually in- 
creasing, with no thought of removing them. 


The History of a Plumber 


What can a man hope for who enters the 
government service as a career? Let us 
look at some actual cases. Here is the 
story of one as told by E. J. Ayers, chief 
clerk, Department of the Interior. He cites 
it as a case similar to that of many others in 
his department, and says there are many 
others who are in worse circumstances: 

“The records of our department show 
that he entered the service as a laborer 
at $660 a year, after a service of three 
and a half years in the United States Navy 
as a first-class fireman, with an honor- 
able discharge. He has been with us for 
more than thirty-three years, and is sixty- 
six years old, and has given more than half 
his life to the service of the Government. 
He owns a little property three miles be- 
yond the Chesapeake Junction, and he gets 
up early in the morning, before daylight, 
and comes in to work and goes out after 
dark at night. To-day he is getting $840 a 
year. He has raised a family of nine 
children—three of whom are now dead— 
eight boys and one daughter. His elder 
sons are married and have established 
homes of their own. Two of his sons were 
in the military service in France, and his 
daughter, twelve years old, lives with her 
grandmother, where he is supporting, edu- 
cating and clothing her. 

“He is a white man, a very intelligent 
man, eminently qualified for this particular 
line of work. His wife is dead. He is his 
own housekeeper and he does the cooking 
and the washing and the ironing. 

“T was out there last Sunday and I took 
those photographs, and on that stove that 
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you see before you there, which he has had 
for more than twenty years, he is cooking 
his Sunday dinner, and that dinner consists 
of navy beans and fatback. 

“You will see from the photograph taken 
of the surroundings that the house is not a 
suitable place for his daughter to live in, 
and due also to the fact that there is no one 
to protect her during the day. Conse- 
quently it is impossible for her to live with 
her father. 

“This home was established in its pres- 
ent location because it was not thought 
practicable to raise a family in the District, 
and he bought a piece of property in Prince 
Georges County three miles beyond the 
railroad terminal, which distance, as I said, 
he walks twice a day, leaving in the morn- 
ing most of the year before daylight, and 
returning home by dark. This small place 
consists of a shack and a few acres of land 
on which he has a mortgage of $1000, and 
you can judge that he enjoys no conven- 
iences other than the small house, which 
protects him from the elements. 

““The house is divided into four rooms, 
the partitions being of paper tacked to the 
framework, there being no laths or plaster. 
This room is neat and clean notwithstand- 
ing the ragged condition of the walls, due to 
the paper dropping from the partitions.”’ 


Employees Loyal 


“As I said, the small stove standing in 
the center of the room he has used for more 
than twenty years, and the pot on the stove 
contains his Sunday dinner, which he has 
prepared for himself, consisting of white 
navy beans and fatback. These beans are 
now costing him twenty-five to thirty cents 
a quart, and the fatback costs him forty 
cents a pound, which could have been pur- 
chased a few years ago for seventeen cents 
a pound and the beans for ten cents. He 
does not get any fresh meat because he can- 
not afford to buy it. 

“To my mind it seems a pity that the 
United States Government should employ 
men of that type, or any other type for that 
matter, and not give them enough to live 
on decently. It is particularly a pity in 
this case, because he is somewhat superior 
to many of the employees. He has stayed 
with us as a matter of faithfulness to the 
Government, and has stayed with us when 
he could make more in one week outside of 
the Government than we pay him for one 
month. 

“T desire to call your attention to this 
particular case, not necessarily for the relief 
of this one man—who has an absolutely 
clean record in the Interior Department, 
and during all the years of his service has 
received two promotions, now holding the 
classified position of assistant plumber, at 
$840 a year—but for the relief of others 
similarly situated. He is a man of exem- 
plary habits, intelligent, trustworthy and 
capable in his line as a mechanic, exceed- 
ingly economical in his expenditures, which 
of necessity he must be. As I say, he has 
worked for us when he could make much 
more on the outside, especially during the 
war period. 

“Others have left us, but instances of 
that kind have been very few. At one time 
I had in our auditorium our employees and 
I made an appeal to them to stand by us 
during the war period, and there were more 
than 300 of them present, and they all of 
one accord assured us that they would 
stand by us and would give us the benefit 
of their labor in our department during the 
war period, notwithstanding the fact that 
the price for labor outside was a great deal 
more. They did stay with us and they are 
with us to-day, and their loyalty to us at 
that time during that period is one of the 
reasons why I desire to make this appeal to 
raise their salary.”’ 

This curious pride in their work and 
loyalty to the Government and the govern- 
ment service was a thing that cropped up 
in the most unexpected places. As one 
employee put it: “‘I think you will find 
that every service seems to be quite proud 
of its work. I know you will find it in our 
service as far as compensation and such as 
that are concerned. The pay in this office 
is small, but that element, that feeling in a 
man’s mind that he is really helping to ac- 
complish good work and helping this Goy- 
ernment to function well, is really part of 
it. I find in all my talks with employees 
that they really feel proud of their work 
and that pride is really what gets things 
done. I think that is true everywhere in 
the whole service and particularly through- 
out the executive departments.” 
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That is curiously true, and it is one of the 
reasons, possibly the chief reason, why men 
stay on in the departments year after year 
at a low rate of pay and not much possi- 
bility of promotion. There are eighty-five 
men and women employed in the public li- 
brary of the District of Columbia. Seventy- 
five receive less than three dollars a day, or 
$1080 a year. Of this number who receive 
less than three dollars a day, seven are on 
the building force; six are charwomen, who 
work 314 hours a day for $240 a year; and 
fifteen are messengers and pages, who work 
full time—seven hours a day—for $420 to 
$600 a year. Forty-seven of the seventy- 
five are people with professional training. 
The minimum requirement is a high-school 
education and an eight months’—oneschool 
year—training in library science, Many 
members of the staff have had a college 
education, many are graduates of an ac- 
credited library school and have had years 
of experience in the work. 

The qualifications for trained librarian- 
ship in the public library, in character, edu- 
cation and training, are fully cqual to those 
required for teachers in the public schools. 
The course of the library-training class is 
comparable with the course in the normal 
schools of the District. The opening salary 
for professional workers is $540 a year for 
full-time work. There are five positions 
at this salary, which is the cost of a room 
and two meals a day at the Plaza Dor- 
mitories, which are run by the Government 
not for gain but given to war workers at 
cost. Therefore a young woman receiving 
$540 a year can pay for lodging and two 
meals a day, but she can have no luncheon, 
no car fare, no recreation; she cannot pay 
for clothes, doctor’s or dentist’s bills, unless 
she does extra work or she must depend on 
outside help. 

The salary next higher is $600. There 
are sixteen employed at this figure, ten who 
receive $720, eight who receive $840, three 
who receive $900, and five who receive 
$1000. 

There are no promotions in salary unless 
a resignation higher up occurs. There are 
people who have been in the service many 
years who are receiving such salaries. A 
college graduate and graduate of library- 
training class appointed in 1907 has been 
in the service twelve years, is first assistant 
in a department of twenty-eight people. 
She receives $900 a year. 


The Result of Low Pay 


Many of those who receive from $840 
to $1000 have dependents or face someone 
dependent on them in the future. Many 
have debts which they find it impossible to 
meet under present conditions. 

As a result of the low salaries and the 
great increase in the cost of living ninety 
per cent of the library staff resigned in the 
past year to take positions which had never 
been open to residents of the District of 
Columbia until the war. To keep the 
library afloat it was necessary to conduct 
two training classes of one month each. 
The only people who would enter the train- 
ing classes even for that short period of 
training were women whose husbands were 
in Washington temporarily for war work 
or whose husbands were with the Army 
in France. Efforts to recruit a regular train- 
ing class this year were fruitless and li- 
brary school graduates whose homes are not 
in Washington cannot be attracted by pres- 
ent salaries. 

Out of a building force of only eleven, 
only one, the chief engineer, receives $1200. 
The next salary is $720. This position is 
held by a man who has been in the service 
of the library for eighteen years. He is 
a licensed engineer. 

Here are other cases that are fairly 
typical. One watchman and special po- 
liceman in the Post Office Department has 
been in the government service twenty- 
three years and now receives sixty dollars 
a month plus the war bonus of twenty 
creed a month. He is fifty-three years 
old. 

Another, a woman, is employed as an 
examiner in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. She is a widow with three 
children. She is paid $2.69 a day. Her 
oldest child is a boy thirteen years old. 
He works on Saturdays and Sundays. The 
two other children are girls, aged ten and 
twelve years. She has been working for 
the Government for five years. 

Another woman has been employed at 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing for 
three years. She is paid $3.37 a day. After 

(Continued on Page 118) 
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THE DIGNITY and beauty which you 
would associate with the rooms of your 
home, the permanence and fire-resistive- 
ness valued by every builder, are achieved 
easily and economically with Sheetrock. 

All enduring structures have been built 


of rock — and Sheetrock is a wall and ceil- 
ing material of pure gypsum rock. 
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CYPSUM COMPANY 
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Because its every unit is a broad, firm, 
ceiling-high sheet of rock, Sheetrock can- 
not warp or bulge. It cannot shrink or 
pull away from the nails. It does not 
buckle or crack, but remains flat, smooth 
and inviting as longas your building stands. 

Rigid and retentive of shape, walls and 
ceilings of Sheetrock take any decorative 

















Wines and Mills 
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treatment perfectly. You can paper Sheet- 
rock. You can tint it, or paint it—for 
Sheetrock is alum-sized—or you can panel 
it. Where you want an uninterrupted sur- 
face, free from paneling, you can have it, 
with Sheetrock. You can use Sheetrock 
just as it comes from the factory, in its 
attractive finish of soft, mist gray. 


in Jwelve States 
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Meaty A oO. TY, OURS A OME. 


Besides its durable and decorative 
qualities, Sheetrock excels in many other 
properties. It is clean, dry and sound- 
proof. It insulates against heat and cold. 
It is highly resistive to fire.. Because of its 
rock nature, Sheetrock cannot burn. 


Factory-cast and factory-finished as to 
workmanship, Sheetrock is constant in 


UNITED 


STATES CYPSUM COMPANY 


quality, uniformly gauged in thickness, 
uniformly even in surface. 


Anyone can apply Sheetrock quickly. 
The U.S.G. processed gypsum is sheathed 
in a heavy protective coating, so that while 
solid and stable, Sheetrock is sufficiently 
flexible to be easily and inexpensively 
applied. Sheetrock can be cut, sawed and 











nailed. The U.S. G. Patented Reinforce- 
ment at the joining edges lends extra 
nailing strength and insures a perfect union. 


You can obtain Sheetrock from your 
lumber dealer or your dealer in builders’ 
supplies. They will tell you why they 
regard Sheetrock as the finest and most 
economical material to be had in unit form. 
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she gets through her work for the Govern- 
ment she goes to a candy shop on F Street 
in Washington and works from six o’clock 
until ten-thirty o’clock at night. She sup- 
ports two children and an aged mother-in- 
law by. working eight hours for the Govern- 
ment and 41% hours in the evening at the 
candy shop. She does this every day ex- 
cept Sunday. On Sunday she cleans up her 
house and mends the children’s clothing. 
She does all her own household work ex- 
cept washing and ironing. 

These are typical as illustrations of the 
case in which the poorer-paid employees 
find themselves. They could be cited by 
hundreds. The case of the more highly 
paid employees in positions that require 
technical and professional education and 
training is of more concern and larger im- 
portance. Fortunately at this juncture it 
is possible to set down with accuracy and 
completeness the attitude of dissatisfaction 
of the technical, scientific and professional 
men with their employer and some of: the 
causes for it. In what is written here I am 
merely setting down in summary form 
representations made by the technical, 
scientific and professional services of the 
Government. This technical group com- 
prises possibly a little less than ten per cent 
of the entire civil personnel of the Govern- 
ment. These technical men are employed in 
virtually all of the fifty separate establish- 
ments which comprise the executive branch 
of the Federal Government. 

It requires no extended critical examina- 
tion of existing “conditions in the gov- 
ernment service to disclose the fact that 
adequate standards of personnel and of 
performance are not being maintained; that 
the situation is becoming worse instead of 
better; that a force which was depleted by 
the demands of war has become still further 
depleted since the war ended and the de- 
pletion is proceeding at a constantly in- 
creasing rate. Since July 1, 1918, the 
Forest Service has lost over 700 employees, 
or twenty-eight per cent of its total force, 
including 460 of its technical personnel. 
The Coast and Geodetic Survey in the 
same period lost thirty-three per cent of its 
technical force. The Bureau of Standards 
lost 16.3 per cent of its permanent staff in 
the District of Columbia in 1915-16; 
twenty-seven per cent in 1916-17; 48.6 
per cent in 1917-18; and 50.1 per cent in 
1918-19, a total of 840 resignations in four 
years out of an average force of 585. The 
separations from the combined technical 
staffs in Washington and Pittsburgh aggre- 
gated 1400 in four years out of an average 
personnel of 473, making an average annual 
turnover of 85 per cent, with a maximum 
in the fiscal year 1918-19 of 145 per cent. 


College Men Keep Away 


All these technical services require men 
of specialized training and years of experi- 
ence in the work to be performed before 
they reach their full efficiency. It is evi- 
dent that the technical work of the Govern- 
ment cannot be efficiently or economically 
performed under present circumstances. 
It could not be done even if the replacement 
were by individuals of equal ability, but it 
is not possible to maintain previous stand- 
ards in such replacement. There is and 
must be under present conditions a con- 
stant reduction of standards in order to 
fill vacancies. The demand from the out- 
side is for the highest-grade men, for the 
trained professional workers and for the 
best of the administrative officers. Many of 
the most efficient and most valuable workers 
are leaving; the less efficient and less valua- 
ble remain. The result is a constant de- 
terioration in personnel, which if continued 
will eventually result in reducing the 
government service to a mere training 
school for private business. 

The government service must look 
largely to the graduates from colleges and 
universities in recruiting for its technical 
work. Replies to an inquiry addressed to 
some forty of the leading colleges and uni- 
versities of the country to discover what 
class of men took civil-service examinations, 
whether the number is decreasing and, if 
so, the reasons, discloses vividly what the 
training schools of technical and scientific 
men think about the Government as an 
employer. They warn their graduates 
against government service and the gradu- 
ates heed the warning. Purdue University 
reports that twenty-three graduates of its 
civil-engineering school entered the govern- 
ment service during the seven years 1903- 
10, and but onesince. One only has entered 
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from its civil-engineering school and one 
from its chemical-engineering school in the 
last eight years. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology at Pitts- 
burgh reports: ‘‘It is certainly true that 
the best of our graduates are not interested 
in government employment because they 
feel that, first of all, it does not pay ade- 
quate salaries nor does it offer opportunity 
for advancement that private enterprise 
does. This spring I interviewed all the 
members of the graduating class, except 
the women, and none of them would con- 
sider government employment, although 
there were many positions open. . . . 
There are now about 1500 male graduates 
of the institute and I will venture to state 
that not more than ten are employed by 
the Government.” 

The University of Iowa reports: “I do 
not hesitate to state that my knowledge 
is to the effect that there has been a marked 
change in the attitude of young men toward 
government service within recent years. 
Very few of them now ask questions with 
respect to the work carried forward by the 
government bureaus. A few years ago the 
number of inquiries was far greater than 
now. 

“There is no doubtin my mind our choice 
young men are seeking employment in 
their special fields with organizations which 
have no relation to the government serv- 
ice. I feel sure that if the Government 
hopes to offer an inviting field for lifework 
much better salaries would have to be paid 
than are now being paid.” 


Underpaid Scientists 


Stevens Institute of Technology and the 
University of California state that they 
advise their graduates to keep away from 
government service. The reasons given are 
inadequate compensation, lack of recog- 
nition for individual work, restricted free- 
dom of action and no opportunity for the 
future. Yale University reports that it 
“can emphatically state that the best stu- 
dents of Yale are not attracted by govern- 
ment work.” 

Replies of similar tenor and import were 
received from the University of Chicago, 
Leland Stanford University, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Princeton 
University, Indiana University and the 
University of Wisconsin. They all report 
that only the least capable men are attracted 
by the government service and the atti- 
tude of the better graduates is, ‘‘If I take a 
civil-service job people would think that I 
was not good enough for anything better.” 

Inequality of compensation, it will be 
noted, is one of the reasons that deter 
scientific men from going into government 
service. 

Congress fixes the salaries of most of the 
government employees. I can give a con- 
crete illustration of how it determines the 
salaries of scientific men. 

Dr. Leland O. Howard and Dr. Edward 
W. Nelson.are two scientists in the employ 
of the Government who have national 
reputations. Doctor Howard is an en- 
tomologist and chief of the Bureau of En- 
tomology in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. He is a graduate and trustee of Cor- 
nell University and his degrees are B. S., 
M.S., Ph. D., honorary M. D. and LL. D. 
He is a member and officer of various 
scientific and learned societies. He pre- 
pared the definitions in entomology for the 
Standard and Century dictionaries; in 
brief, a man of recognized scientific attain- 
ments and distinction. Doctor Nelson is a 
naturalist and chief of the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey in the Department of Agri- 
culture. He also is a man of distinction in 
his chosen field. Neither of these scientists 
dwells in a fog or is an obscure unknown. 
In their chosen professions in the scientific 
world they are as distinct figures as Mr. 
Bryan is in politics. Doctor Howard has 
been in the government service since 1878, 
a matter of forty-two years. Doctor Nel- 
son has been with the Department of Agri- 
culture twenty-nine years. During this 
long period Congress has been appropriat- 
ing salaries for these two men. One might 
think they would become known to their 
employer in that length of time. Very well. 
Listen to this: 

The appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was under consider- 
ation in the House on January thirtieth 
last year. The Secretary of Agriculture 
had been recommending for five or six 
years that Doctor Howard’s salary be in- 
creased from $4500 to $5000. He pro- 
posed it again in last year’s bill. When the 
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item was reached in the discussion on the 
floor this colloquy ensued: 


MR. STAFFORD: Mister Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order on the paragraph. 
Is the entomologist whose salary you pro- 
pose to increase the same person recom- 
mended for an increase last year? 

Mr. LEVER: Yes; he has been in the 
government service many, many years. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I make the point of 
order. 

Mr. LEvER: I concede it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: Will 
the gentleman reserve his point of order? 

Mr. STAFFORD: I will reserve it. 

Mr. McLAvucHLIN of Michigan: The 
committee made the recommendation to 
increase the salary $500, took testimony on 
it and considered it very carefully. In our 
judgment the increase in salary ought to be 
made for an official who has been in the 
department, as the chairman says, for a 
long time at the head of this bureau. He 
has performed able and faithful services. 
The salary is less than that paid to the 
heads of other bureaus. We felt, after lis- 
tening to all that was said, and with a 
knowledge of the work he has been doing 
and has done, the salary proposed is not 
too large. We realize that it is subject to a 
point of order, but it was not put in care- 
lessly and was not arrived at without due 
deliberation, and it was the unanimous 
vote of the committee that the salary should 
be increased. 

Mr. STAFFORD: How long has he been 
there? 

Mr. LEVER: He has been there forty- 
two years. 

MR. STAFFORD: What is his age? 

Mr. LEVER: Over sixty, perhaps nearer 
seventy, but he is still vigorous and able to 
do good work. He is one of the greatest 
entomologists in the world. 

MR. STAFFORD: Mister Chairman, I make 
the point of order. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The point of order is 
sustained. 


Five minutes later the matter of Doctor 
Nelson’s salary was reached. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture recommended an in- 
crease of his pay from $3500 to $4000. This 
happened: 


MR. STAFFORD: Mister Chairman, I re- 
serve the point of order on the paragraph. 
Will the chairman of the committee inform 
the House as to how long this biologist has 
been in the service of the Government, and 
how long he has been receiving the present 
salary of $3500, on which you recommend 
an increase of $500? 


Payroll Injustices 


Mr. LEVER: Mister Chairman, this gen- 
tleman, whose name is Nelson, has been in 
the service of the department since Novem- 
ber, 1890, a period of twenty-eight years. 
He has served as chief field naturalist from 
1907 to 1912, and was assistant in charge of 
the biological investigation from 1913 to 
1914. On August 6, 1914, he was appointed 
assistant chief of the bureau, and on De- 
cember 1, 1916, was made chief of the 
bureau. He took the place of Doctor 
Henshaw. 

Mr. STAFFORD: And the salary has been 
$3500 since 1916? 

Mr. LEVER: Yes. 

MR. STAFFORD: What is his age? 

Mr. LEVER: I should think that Doctor 
Nelson is round fifty years of age. 

MR. STAFFORD: Heisnotsuperannuated? 
Mr. Lever: Oh, no; he is a very vig- 
orous man. 

Mr. STAFFORD: Mister Chairman, I 
withdraw the point of order. 





Doctor Howard was refused his increase 
of pay because he was too old, ‘over sixty, 
perhaps nearer seventy.”” Doctor Nelson 
was allowed his increase because he was not 
superannuated but in his prime, ‘‘round 
fifty years of age.’ 

Now, as a matter of fact, Doctor Howard 
is more than two years younger than 
Doctor Nelson. Is it any wonder that 
scientific men of any attainments are reluc- 
tant to enter a service where the measure of 
the value of their services is set down in any 
such haphazard and casual way? These 
two men of scientific training and distinc- 
tion were receiving $4500 and $3500 yearly 
salary after serving the Government for 
forty-one and twenty-eight years, while a 
young woman who entered the government 
service after the war began as secretary to a 
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bureau chief was promoted to a job that 
paid her the equivalent of $6000 a year. 

I know another typist and stenographer 
who entered the classified civil service as 
a laborer at fifty dollars a month. She 
served in this grade and at this pay for six 
years, working in the same room with other 
men and women classified as stenographers 
who were getting $1200, $1500 and $1800 a 
year. 

Telephone operators in the government 
service doing virtually the same work under 
virtually the same conditions are being 
paid from $720 to $1400 a year. The salary 
of the chief telephone operator at the State 
Department is $720 a year. The municipal 
government of the District of Columbia 
pays $900 a year. The War and Navy De- 
partments pay $1350 a year to their chief 
operator. The Treasury Department and 
the Shipping Board pay $1400 a year. 
Junior telephone operators, the lowest class 
of telephone workers in the government 
service, receive from $700 to $1200 a year 
in Washington, some of them being paid 
nearly twice as much as the chief telephone 
operator at the State Department gets. 


Salaries in the Thirties 


It is salary, of course, or wages or com- 
pensation in some form or another that 
induces people to work at all. It makes 
them discontented and dissatisfied when 
230 telephone operators or 230 clerks or 230 
employees of any sort are paid wages that 
bear-no relation to their work or no relation 
to what other people doing the same work 
are being paid. The miscellaneous clerks in 
the government service have recently esti- 
mated that their average wage is $1138 a 
year and that they are now receiving on an 
average only about seventy-two per cent a 
year more than clerks doing the same work 
were paid in 1833. They have worked out 
a table showing the increases in government 
salaries from 1833 down to the’ present 
time. This estimate shows the average in- 
crease in the pay of the Federal judiciary 
since 1823 to have been, in the case of the 
Supreme Court, over 300 per cent, and for 
judges of the United States district courts, 
over 350 per cent. Members of Congress 
received on an average from 1817 to 1833, 
$1071.50 a year; from 1829 to 1831, $1048 
a year. To-day they get $7500 a year. This 
is an increase of pay since 1833 of over 600 
per cent. Cabinet members at $12,000 a 
year have had an increase of 100 per cent 
since 1823. The average salary of the cleri- 
cal forces of the Government is estimated 
over the period of years in these terms: 


1823—Of all departments as listed in na- 
$1137.38 


tional‘calendars scnneen eee 
1833—Of all departments as listed in na- 
tional calendarwen © en ences 1114.55 
(Decrease due to number of employees 
taken on by the Post-Office Department) 
1823—Of Pension Bureau (then a division 
of the War Department) . . . . 1146.67 
1833—Of Pension Bureau (then a division 
of the War Department) . . . . 1186.00 
1839—Of Land Office (then a division of the 
Treasury) 92) Aen ee 1194.67 
1916—Of all employees within the retire- 
ment group, all departments 1138.00 


In the early days members of the two 
branches of Congress were paid on a per 
diem basis when they attended the sessions, 
with an allowance for mileage. From 1789 
to March 4, 1795, senators and representa- 
tives were paid six dollars a day and six 
dollars for every twenty miles of travel 
each way from the capital to their homes. 
From March 4, 1795, to March 4, 1796, 
senators received seven dollars a day and 
seven dollars for every twenty miles of 
travel. Members of the House continued 
to get six dollars a day and six dollars for 
every twenty miles of travel. From Decem- 
ber, 1815, to March 4, 1817, members of 
both Houses were paid $1500 a year with 
proportional deduction for absence for any 
cause except sickness. Then the Congress- 
men, who fixed their own pay, decided to go 
back to the per diem basis, and from 
March, 1817, to August, 1856, they paid 
themselves eight dollars a day and eight 
dollars for every twenty miles of travel. All 
payments worked out this way in the 
Twenty-first Congress: 


First session, December 7, 1829, to May 31, 





1830, 175daysat$8aday ........ $1400 
Second session, December 6, 1830, to March 3, 

1831,87daysat$8aday......... 696 

Total fortwoyears........... $2096 
Per "annum: 2 eee. ey eee 1048 


(Concluded on Page 122) 
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Inland Rings 
‘save gas and oil Fd teal ene bias i co fore a aed 


Owners of Inland-equipped motors have 
tangible evidence of what tight-fitting 
piston rings mean to them in the 
economical performance of their engines. 


Demonstrating how the spiral cut % a 
puts tension into the Inland Piston k 


They know from experience that when 
their engines are Inland-equipped their 
fuel and oil bills are considerably less. 


This is because the Inland is proof against 
leakage. 


Its spiral cut gives it the tension of a 
powerful spring. It fits snugly against 
the cylinder walls. 


Its expansion permits perfect lubrication 
and at the same time insures against the 
escape of compression. 


Nor can there be oil leakage at any point 
in the ring. For the Inland is made in one 
piece, with no loophole or gap. 


From the standpoint of economy in both 
oil and fuel, the Inland meets the test of 
the thrifty motorist. 


And that is why Inland Piston Rings are 
being used on an ever increasing number 
of motor cars. 


Inland Machine Works 


1635 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 


INLAND 


ONE-PIECE PISTON RING 
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The Eden flushes the dirt out of clothes 














—not through them 


























The Sediment Zone is one of the exclusive Eden features that 
make Eden-washed clothes so thoroughly clean and fresh. 


When dust or grime is released from clothes by the gentle Eden 
dipping, it falls through the holes of the sanitary washing cylinder 
into a zone of quiet water where it cannot be stirred up and mix 
again with things that are being washed. This exclusive Eden 
feature provides for greater sanitation in clothes washing. With 
the Eden Sediment Zone, dirty water cannot be flushed back and 
forth through your things—as a result, they look cleaner, feel cleaner, 
are cleaner. 


Many other special features of the Eden, added and perfected during 
its eight years of successful service in the home, delight the thousands 
and thousands of Eden users. 


A demonstration will gladly be given without cost or obligation. 
The easy-payment plan makes every housewife a possible Eden 
owner. Its payments are practically all met out of its large cash 
savings. 


Send for our book, “An Eden in the Home,” 


illustrated in colors. Free on request. 








BROKAW-EDEN COMPANY 


New york 
Saint Louis ‘Denver San francisco 
FACTORIES ae Le NN een MASS AND ALTON | IS ew 











Armco rust-resisting iron is used in the Eden. 


















The depression at the bottom of the tub 
is the Eden Sediment Zone—quiet water 
which traps all dirt and makes Eden- 
washed things cleaner. 





The Eden driving mechanism is fully and 
safely enclosed and is packed in solid 
grease which does away with all mussy 
oiling. 





The Eden Automatic Clutch releases the 
motor if the washer or wringer is over- 
loaded and prevents burnt-out motors and 
blown-out fuses. 
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Treble Your Truck Capacity 


Highway Trailers Were Adopted Without 
Modification by the U. S. Army and Navy, 
Which Operate More Than $1,000,000 Worth 


Highway Trailers make profits from the power your truck 


now wastes. 


They treble the value of truck and driver. Can you afford 
to leave two-thirds of your truck’s usefulness idle? 


That is what you do when you operate a truck alone. 


One cent per ton mile is the average cost of transportation 
Including depreciation, extra fuel, 


by Highway Trailer. 


lubrication, tires, insurance and interest on investment, 
they cost less than 10% as much to operate as trucks of 


the same tonnage rating. 


Yet they double and treble your hauling capacity. 


The U.S.Army and Navy, operating more than $1,000,000 
worth of Highway Trailers, proved they cut haulage costs, 


in excess of ton rating by 80% to 90%. 


and the Timken-Detroit Axle Company use Highway 
Trailers. They know transportation as to speed, economy 


and convenience. 


expert endorsement. 


Highway Trailers are just as important to the one truck 
They are absolutely guaranteed not to side- 


operator. 
whip or sway. 


They are made in all types and sizes—four wheel rever- 
sible—pole trailers and semi-trailers—from 1 to 10 tons. 


Note price advantage of Highway Trailers 
14 ton, $725; 24% ton, $935; 4 ton, $1225; 6 ton, $1545 





ro 
COO Wisconsin is 


Ee 
MIGBEY WIGBLY 
» BEROQUERTERS 


They also know construction values. 
Their use of Highway Trailers has the force of strongest 


Of course, firms like the Cadillac Motor Car Company / 


The Timken-Detroit Axle Co. 
Operates a Fleet of Highway 
Trailers 
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(Concluded from Page 118) 

Some notable members of this Congress 
were Thomas H. Benton, John M. Clayton, 
Edward Everett, Theodore Frelinghuysen, 
Robert Y. Hayne, James K. Polk, John 
Tyler, Daniel Webster, James Buchanan, 
Edward Livingston and John Bell. 

Here is a description of the jobs of two 
clerks employed in the Treasury Depart- 
ment in 1833: 


“Francis A. Dickins—examines and regis- 
ters the Revolutionary claims under the act 
of 15th of May, 1828; prepares and regis- 
ters the certificates and warrants for the 
payment of those allotted; and generally 
attends to all matters connected with that 
business. Salary, $1400.” 

“William T. Read—examines applica- 
tions for the relief of insolvent debtors of 
the United States under the act of the 2nd 
March, 1831; or of July, 1882; and pre- 
pares the cases, when reported by the 
Commissioners of Insolvency, for the Sec- 
retary’s decision, and generally attends to 
all matters arising under these acts. Sal- 
ary, $1400.” 


These entries apparently clearly show 
that these employees were in the examiner 
group. Now to-day of the 214 examiners in 
the Pension Bureau eighty-nine receive an 
annual salary of $1400; forty-eight re- 
ceive from $1600 to $1800; one receives 
$2000; and seventy-six are actually paid 
less than some of their predecessors in 1833. 
The minimum wage of the’examiner group 
in the Pension Bureau is still $900, which is 


| what it was in 1833, and of the 214 em- 


ployees now in the group only nineteen 
receive a greater wage than the maximum 
paid their predecessors in 1833. 

In Washington in 1833 $1400 meant 
more than it does in 1920. Here are bits 
from the Letters of Horatio Greenough tell- 
ae about life in Washington in those early 

ays: 
““WASHINGTON, Feb. 21, 1828. 

“My dear Henry: 1 am quite settled here, 
and like the place so well that I could find 
it in my heart to stay here several months. 
Through the politeness of Mr. King I have 
a noble studio in his house. My lodgings 
cost three dollars per week, and my board 
two and a half, so that I spend less money 
than I anticipated.” 


“BALTIMORE, March 26, 1828. 
“My dear Brother: My expenses here are 
light. My room is $1.75 a week; dinner, 
37% cents; breakfast and tea, fifteen.” 


The Bureau of Labor statistics and the 
local union of government clerks have tried 
to make up an estimate of a minimum 
living budget for government employees in 
Washington. The clerks’ union has figured 
that a single man cannot live on less than 
$1320.71, while the Labor Bureau places it 
at $1057.55. It was reckoned that a family 
of five with a living budget of. $2262.47 
could save $247 in the course of a year, and 
that a single woman with no dependents 
could save $103.72 if she was earning 
$1140.92. 

I think I will tuck in just here a letter I 
saw the other day, written by an unmarried 
woman government clerk. It discloses one 
of many such cases, and reads: 


“T saw an item in the magazine speaking 
of a man who had been in service fifty-two 
years and never received over $1000. I 
thought I would tell you about my case. I 
entered the Pension Office in 1878 and 
worked seven years for thirty dollars a 
month, and as many more for fifty dollars; 
gradually advanced to $1000 a year. 
stayed at this salary for sixteen years. 
When the agencies were consolidated at 
Washington, 1913, I was promoted to 
$1200 in 1914, 

“T took care of an aged father and mother 
seventeen years on a small salary. They 
died in 1908. I am not wealthy, either, and 
have been in office forty-one years. Still 


| in the harness; sixty-two years old. lama 


member of the union.”’ 


While I was making the inquiry upon 
which these articles are based Representa- 
tive Sims, of Tennessee, published in’ the 
Congressional Record a list of salaries 
amounting to $20,000 or more which were 
paid by the railroad companies in 1917, 
the last year of private operation. There 
were about 20,000 general and divisional 
railway officers at that time, and just about 
200 of them were receiving $20,000 or more. 
Nobody in the permanent government 
service—I except the present temporary 
agencies—no matter what his capacities, no 
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matter what his responsibilities, no matter 
what his duties, is paid so much as $20,000 
a year, with the single exception of the 
President of the United States. The Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court receive only 
$14,500 a year. It turns out that a major- 
ity of the men receiving large salaries on 
railways have risen from the ranks of the 
employees. The number of individual offi- 
cers receiving annual salaries of $50,000 or 
more who appeared on the list presented 
to Congress by Representative Sims num- 
bered twenty-nine. Here is a list which 
gives the positions and the ages at which 
eighteen of these twenty-nine men entered 
the railway service: 


R. H. AIsHTON, axman, eighteen years old. 

W. G. Besuer, trainmaster’s clerk, sixteen years old. 

H. E. Byram, call boy, sixteen years old. 

A. J. EARLING, telegraph operator, seventeen years old. 

J. M. HANNarForD, clerk in general freight office, 
sixteen years old. 

WALKER D. HINES, attorney, twenty-three years old. 

MarVIN Hueuirt, telegraph operator, nineteen years 
old. 

L. E. JOHNSON, fireman, twenty years old. 

E. F. Kearney, telegraph operator, seventeen years 
old. 

J. KRUTTSCHNITT, engineering department, twenty- 
four years old. 

L. F. Loren, assistant in engineering corps, nineteen 
years old. 

R. 8. Lovert, local attorney, twenty-four years old. 

W. T. Noonan, employee in accounting department, 
fourteen years old. 

EDMUND PENNINGTON, warehouseman and brakeman, 
twenty-one years old. 

SAMUEL REA, engineering corps, fifteen years old. 

E. P. Rip.ey, contracting freight agent, twenty-three 
years old. 

T. M. ScHUMACHER, telegraph operator, seventeen 
years old. 

W. H. TRUESDALE, clerk, eighteen years old. 


A. H. Situ, WILLIAM SPROULE and F. D. UNpER- 
woop have rendered it impracticable to ascertain 
offhand how old they were when they entered rail- 
way service, but Mr. Smith entered it as a messen- 
ger boy, Mr. Sproule as a clerk, and Mr. Under- 
wood asaclerk, who soon graduated into a brakeman. 


It is pointed out pertinently enough that 
the railways had to pay $20,000 to $100,000 
a year to their higher executives for two 
reasons: First, bidding among the railway 
companies themselves for the best brains 
in the business has placed a premium upon 
those brains and this premium is rep- 
resented by the salaries paid to the princi- 
pal officers; second, the railways have had 
to bid for brains against other industries. 
It has been no uncommon thing for men of 
ability to leave the railroad business in 
order to secure in other lines of business 
incomes larger than they could get in the 
railroad business. If the railroad com- 
panies did not pay high salaries to men of 
first-class ability most of the men of first- 
class ability in the industry would be 
attracted away to positions in other fields. 

The handicap under which the great bulk 
of government employees work is that they 
are not in a competitive field. No matter 
how efficient they become in government 
work, there is no other government to com- 
pete for their services. They get caught up 
in government routine, which is unlike any 
other routine on earth, and after a few 
years of it they not only feel unfit to seek 
outside employment but they are actually 
afraid to leave their safe, sure jobs and go 
out and put themselves on a sharply com- 
petitive basis with men trained in modern 
business methods. 

This partial and preliminary disclosure 
of some of the aspects and conditions of 
government employment is made, as the 
lawyers say, without prejudice. No one 
man is responsible for it. The Government 
has never had an employment manager and 
Congress has never given any bureau or 
administrative agency power and responsi- 
bility to fix wages and terms of employment 
for all the many types of workers in Federal 
jobs. I have set down in this first article 
certain ascertained facts that would illumine 
the general condition. Any survey, how- 
ever incomplete, must betray at once how 
haphazard and disorderly and unfair to 
employee and public alike are the present 
conditions of employment. In a second 
article I purpose portraying the situation 
of other men and women in public office, 
and showing what they are endeavoring to 
do for themselves through their unions. It 
is a story that has not been fully told before. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles by 
Mr. Lowry. The second will appear in an early 
number. 
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A User’s Tire 


Since last March, Oldfield Tires 
have been under test by American 
tire users. 

They have successfully passed that test. 


On thousands of cars they are proving them- 
selves extraordinary tires—- yielding to their 
users extraordinary mileage. 


Emphatically these are users’ tires, and with 
good reason, for they are tires designed by a 
user, tested by a user, and proven worthy by 
their service to Barney Oldfield, most merci- 
less tire user in the world. 


Users first! That is the idea back of this 
Oldfield success. And it is a success, too, far 
wider than mere mileage —a business success 
that has enabled us to pass, in one short year, 
more than 85% of all rival tire manufacturers. 


This basic Oldfield idea, you may be sure, will be 
neither changed nor modified. 


Users first! The tire that proves up to such an ideal is 
the tire that should be serving you. 


THE OLDFIELD TIRE CO. 


BARNEY OLDOFIELD 


PRESIDENT 


CLEVELAND 
Export Department: 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


“The Most Trustworthy Tires Built” 
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“Your English is excellent,’ he re- 
marked. ‘‘You have perhaps studied in 
one of our universities?” 

“No, sahib, not here—in Oxford. I have 
been in this country but a few months. 
Life has been a difficult problem here in 
this great democracy, but I am a fatalist, 
sahib, and I do not make myself uneasiness 
as to the future. It is useless, for it is 
written already on the scrolls of time.” 

The next instant he swept forward onto 
the stage with the others in response to a 
signal from the stage manager, who was 
peering through a small hole in the scenery. 

““My word!” said the astonished Mr. 
Denby. ‘‘Fancy a chap like that being 
content to figure as one of the mob! He has 
the grand manner of an Indian prince.” 

Jimmy looked up at him quickly. 

“Tt’s moved and seconded that we make 
him one,” he said. 

“What’s that?” 

“All in favor of the motion signify their 
assent by saying aye. Aye! Contrary—no. 
The ayes have it and the motion is carried. 
What’ll we call him?” 

“T must confess that I don’t grasp the 
significance of what you say,” said the 
puzzled Mr. Denby. 

“You will,’’ returned Jimmy as he led 
the way out to the front of the house again. 
“T’m going to give you a little playmate 
on this trip if I can get Bartlett to go along. 
Local-color stuff. You’ve slipped me an- 
other grand little idea, old man. It’s a 
bear.” 

11 

pe RAJPUT SINGH, the myth- 

ical only son of the ruler of Hyderabad, 
descended on Chicago two weeks later, 
accompanied by J. Herbert Denby, the 
distinguished authority on Far Eastern af- 
fairs. Their arrival at a leading hotel just 
before the dinner hour was a spectacular 
divertisement, to say the least, and one 
well calculated to make the unsuspecting 
general public sit up and take notice. 

His Royal Highness wore a great gray 
cloak when he passed through 
the main entrance of the hotel, 
flanked on his right by the 
impeccable Mr. Denby and 
preceded by two massive and 
upstanding Hindus, whose 
bearded faces were frozen into 
a semblance of stoical indif- 
ference that was as grim and 
forbidding as a _ box-office 
man’s impenetrable and im- 
perturbable mask. On his 
head he wore a white silk 
turban trimmed with golden 
braid and his feet were in- 
cased in richly embroidered 
red slippers with turned-up 
toes. 

He paused for a moment, 
surveying with a condescend- 
ing air the crowd of gaping 
men which filled the lobby, 
and then clapped his hands 
sharply twice. The Hindu 
attendants moved into posi- 
tion back of him. Another 
pause, and then with a ges- 
ture of surpassing elegance he 
dropped the cloak from his 
shoulders into their waiting 
arms. No Roman emperor 
had ever done it better, Mr. 
Denby thought to himself, 
The prince stood revealed in 
a gorgeous silken robe which was such a 
shimmering mass of color that it almost 
made one blink to look at it. Purples, flam- 
ing shades of orange and green which 
seemed to suggest the rank, lush foliage of 
some tropical jungle were the predominat- 
ing shades. The robe was admirably de- 
signed to set off to the best advantage the 
dark and finely chiseled features of His 
Royal Highness, who greeted the manager 
of the hotel with an air of haughty reserve 
that was positively imperial in its implica- 
tions. 

His progress through the lobby to the 
elevator was made amid a silence that Mr. 
Denby afterward paradoxically referred-to 
as audible and when the clanging doors 
closed behind him and he was shot up to 
his quarters on the third floor the feelings 
of all the awed onlookers found expression 
in a concerted gasp. 

Jimmy Martin, watching the proceedings 
from behind the cover of a newspaper he 
pretended to be reading while he sprawled 
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over a great leather chair, chuckled quietly 
to himself and agreed that he was a grand 
little stage manager. Then he slipped out 
onto wind-swept Michigan Avenue and 
walked briskly away to his own hotel. He 
longed to remain and watch his drama un- 
fold, but discretion warned him that it 
would be well for him to keep in seclusion 
for the present, inasmuch as_representa- 
tives of the fourth estate would undoubt- 
edly descend on the hotel shortly in a body. 

Prince Rajput Singh graciously received 
the gentlemen of the press an hour later 
and discoursed at length upon the past, 
present and future of India. Hearing that 
his distinguished friend, Denby Sahib, 
whom he had entertained some years ago 
at his father’s palace while the former was 
traveling in the Far East, was planning a 
lecture tour he had decided, he said, to 
visit America himself and lend his aid to 
the project. ‘ 

“Tt has been long dream of my exist- 
ence,’ he announced grandly, picking his 
words carefully, “‘to assist in bringing to 
new world of the West the culture and 
wisdom of the East. You have made 
wonderful discoveries in the world of ma- 
terial things. We have long ago found the 
secret of the soul. It is well we should 
make ourselves friends.” 

The prince posed for flash-light photo- 
graphs, sitting in a great armchair, with his 
Hindu attendants, arms folded, standing 
erect and immovable behind him. Allin all 
a pleasant time 
was had by 
everyone con- 
cerned and the 
results in the 
newspapers on 
the following 
morning were 


“You Must Vibrate on Our Plane, You Know. I’m Certain You Must, Because You 
are His Friend, and One’s Friends Always Vibrate on One’s Plane” 


all that the most optimistic and sanguine 
publicity promoter could have desired. 
Two and three column pictures of His 
Royal Highness were given prominent posi- 
tions and each interview was tagged with 
a paragraph announcing the first of Mr. 
Denby’s lectures, which was to be given a 
day later in the grand ballroom of the hotel. 
The prince, it was announced, would sup- 
plement the lecturer’s remarks with a little 
talk of his own. 

Jimmy Martin, calling on him for the 
purpose of giving him a few more in- 
structions concerning his general deport- 
ment and demeanor on the morrow, was 
somewhat dazzled by the splendor of his 
surroundings and by the extent of the apart- 
ment assigned to him. There were five 
rooms in all, overlooking the lake, and 
there was a canopied bed on a raised plat- 
form in one of them, as well as other evi- 
dences of extreme luxury to which he was 
not accustomed. He hunted up his friend, 
the assistant manager of the hotel. 














“Say, Watson,” he said cautiously, 
“T’ve been up to see this prince you’ve 
got stopping here. That’s some set of 
rooms. I wonder what they’re going to 
set him back?” 

“That’s the royal suite,’ replied Wat- 
son. ‘We don’t get much of a chance to get 
any real royalty very often and I’m making 
the old boy a special rate. Mr. Denby 
arranged for it. We're only going to charge 
him two hundred dollars a day.” 

“You can’t do a thing like that!” 
stammered Jimmy, almost swallowing his 
cigarette and clutching his friend Watson 
by the arm. 

The look of hopeless distress on the press 
agent’s face caused the hotel man to laugh 
uproariously for a moment, but he checked 
himself suddenly. 

““What’s the idea?” he inquired. “Why 
can’t we? You act as if we were going to 
charge the bill to you.” 

“Maybe you are, old man,” was Jimmy’s 
response as he led Watson over to the 
latter’s little office. “I want to slip you a 
little side line of conversation that you’ve 
got to promise to keep Masonic.” 

So it came to pass that in the quiet 
sanctity of the little office Jimmy outlined 
certain unpublished details concerning the 
activities and real mission of Prince Rajput 
Singh, though he said nothing about that 
dusky gentleman’s previous condition of 
servitude. He represented him as being a 
genuine Indian nobleman—temporarily 

down on his 
pp E luck—who had 
ffs =. -? consented to 
assist in a care- 
fully contrived 
and ingenious 
scheme of indi- 
rect advertising. 
~  Hvacye™ra 
heart, old man,”’ 
he pleaded when 
he had finished. 
**If you seale 
that two hun- 
dred down to 
about—well, say 
twenty-five— 
and Bartlett’ll 
have heart fail- 
ure even at that 
figure—I’ll ar- 
range to have 
his royal niblets 
have dinner 
every night in 
your biggest 
dining room. 
You know your- 
self you don’t do 
much trade in 
there. We’ll 
have those two 
Hindu birds 
cook a lot of 
these curry 
dishes right 
there in full view 
of the diners and 
wait on him. 
You'll be able to 
hang the little 
old S. R. O. sign 
out in a couple 
of days—take it 
from me.” 

The assistant 
manager suc- 
cumbed to Jimmy’s siren song and con- 
sented to slash the rate for the royal suite 
in return for the special performance by 
the prince and his entourage which the 
press agent promised to stage nightly. 

Mr. J. Herbert Denby and Prince Raj- 
put Singh made their joint début on the 
lecture platform on the following afternoon 
before a select and soulful audience largely 
composed of middle-aged females, who 
hung rapturously on every word. 

Mr. Denby was in fine form. His dis- 
course on the Rig-Veda was as vague and 
misty as a treatise on the Hegelian philos- 
ophy and about as full of real mental 
nourishment for that particular audience 
as a scientific monograph on the bony 
structure of the dactylopterus volitans 
would have been. He soared into the outer 
void and returned with bay leaves on his 
brow and with his tongue dripping esoteric 
phrases. The more hopelessly involved he 
became in the mystic maze of his meta- 
physical theme the more ardent seemed to 
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be the rapt devotion with which his listeners 
received his remarks. When he finished in 
one grand exultant outburst of poetic fer- 
vor a hushed silence fell upon the gathering 
and when a ripple of applause broke in 
upon it there were those whose brows 
darkened as if something holy had been 
profaned. 

It remained, however, for the pseudo 
Prince Rajput Singh to achieve the real 
sensation of the afternoon. Arrayed in a 
purple robe and turban of exquisite silk 
and carrying himself with a careless air of 
superb distinction that was fascinating to 
watch, he delivered a brief talk in which 
he pleaded for a better understanding be- 
tween the East and the West and urged a 
study of Indian ways and customs as the 
best method of bringing such an entente 
cordiale about; such a study as was ren- 
dered possible, for instance, by witnessing 
a performance of a play he had recently 
seen in New York. Was it called The 
Ganges Princess? He was not sure. 

His dark face gleamed with animation 
as he spoke and his gray eyes sparkled. 
When he smiled his white teeth flashed 
brilliantly in the rays of the afternoon sun, 
which poured through the muHioned win- 
dows; and when he laughed, tossing his 
head back like some medieval troubadour 
in rollicking mood, all the impressionable 
women there present, young and old, went 
voyaging for a moment or two into the 
land of romance, and forgotten memory 
pictures of scenes from the Arabian Nights 
came back into their several and respec- 
tive—not to mention respectable—minds. 

Taking it by and large, Ranjit Lal, for- 
mer supernumerary, devious adventurer in 
a foreign clime and now, by the grace of 
one James T. Martin, Prince Rajput Singh, 
was—in the parlance of the boulevards—a 
knock-out. When the formal festivities 
were over he was surrounded by a chat- 
tering swarm of females of assorted ages 
and subjected to that particular form of 
obsequious flattery which is usually re- 
served by the weaker sex for long-haired 
pianists and Italian tenors. 

Mr. J. Herbert Denby, feeling himself 
somewhat out of the picture, viewed the 
proceedings from a short distance away 
and particularly noticed one worshiper, 
who had edged herself into a position di- 
rectly in front of his confrere and who 
seemed to be trying to monopolize entirely 
the swarthy-skinned lion of the occasion. 

She was at least fifty. There was no 
doubting that, though she was dressed with 
all the gay abandon of a débutante in a 
silken frock which did not quite touch the 
tops of her extremely high boots. She 
was also inclined to stoutness, though a 
straight-front corset kept her somewhat 
ample proportions cabined and confined, 
permitting her to present to the world at 
large at least a semblance of curvilinear 
grace. There was, Mr. Denby thought, 
something decidedly suspicious looking 
about her flaxen tresses, whose symmetri- 
cally marceled regularity was relieved by 
two little curls which hung coyly in front 
of each ear. She was, it was plain to see, 
convinced that she was the living embodi- 
ment of Peter Pan, the young person who 
never grew old. 

Mr. Denby could hear her high-pitched 
voice and the gurgling laugh with which 
she punctuated almost every remark. 

“T won’t take ‘no’ for an answer, you 
dear man,” she was saying. “Four-thirty 
to-morrow afternoon in our Indian room— 
I’ll have just a few notables there and I 
have just one favor to ask of you. Please 
bring those perfectly dear gentlemen with 
whiskers along to help serve! They’ll help 
my background. Don’t you just love the 
proper background? It’s so stimulating. 
Oh, yes, background is the most important 
thing in life, if you grasp what I mean.” 

A grunt escaped a tired-looking man 
next Mr. Denby. It was so expressive that 
the eminent authority on the Far East 
turned a questioning look on his neighbor. 

“Who is she?”’ he inquired. 

“That’s Fannie Easton,” replied the 
tired-looking man. ‘‘Old-maid sister of 
Junius P. You’ve heard of him of course. 
Oodles of money, houses in Ghicago and 
New York, ranch in California, villa in 
Florence, three private yachts and not a 
damned soul to decorate ’em with except 
that blond nut sundae. Life’s a weird thing, 
sir. Too much for me.” 


(Continued on Page 127) 
















Costs Us $52,000 Extra, Annually 


has been won only because of the superior service 
rendered by the Sellers. 


Our Automatic Lowering Flour Bin, for example, costs 
us $52,000 extra each year—that is, $52,000 more than 
the best of other types of bins would cost us. But see 
the service it gives. 


Gas bee leadership is not a matter of chance. It 


Instead of having to clamber up on a chair, straining and 
puffing, with a heavy sack of flour, to fill the bin, you 
merely pull Sellers Automatic Flour Bin down level with 
the work table. You fill it with absolute ease. Then a 
quick movement unlocks it and it slips quietly up into 
place. This single, long-wanted improvement is wel- 
comed by women everywhere as a godsend. Any phy- 
sician will approve it. 
“ “ 

But this is only one of the exclusive developments which 
have helped win leadership for the Sellers. Altogether 
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Sis the dangerous climbing, 
lifting and straining necessary 
when filling ordinary bins. 





there are 15 important betterments combined in no other 
cabinet. 


To supply them costs us over $100,000 extra each year. 
hey have won preference for the Sellers in thousands 
of homes. 


We invite you to inspect this cabinet of super-conven- 
ience. Compare it critically. Judge for yourself whether 
any of these important improvements can be omitted 
from a cabinet without seriously interfering with its serv- 
ice. Remember, too, that to have these extra conveniences 
costs you nothing. 


The price of the Sellers is not a dollar more than that of 
any good cabinet having none of them. Your dealer will 
accept cash or arrange terms to suit your income. Go see 
him today. Also write for a free copy of our beautiful 
“$100,000 Feature Book,” which fully describes and illus- 
trates the many exclusive improvements of the SELLERS. 


G. I. SELLERS & SONS CO., Elwood, Indiana 


Canadian Factory :—Sellers Kitchen Cabinet Co. of Canada—Southampton, Ontario, Canada 96 
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century, Nicolas Facio learned 
the “art and mystery” of watch- 
making from the masters of the 
Swiss guilds. 


But he learned more than the mechanics of 
his chosen trade. He acquired the ideals 
and traditions of the guild masters who had 
gone before—he was taught to strive, ear- 
nestly and unceasingly, towards perfection. 
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Facio was an apt pupil. As he fitted the 
minute parts of the watch together, he 
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Reproluced from an o!1 wood- 
cut in the library of the Gruen 
W atchmakers Guild : aed s 
peak bi cL remained for Gruen to bring into the 
Gruen Watchmakers Guild the descend- 
ants of these old guild masters, that the 


ancient ideals might be preserved. 


In the Gruen Guild workshops at Madre-Biel, 
Switzerland, the ingenious Gruen Wheel 
Train—the idea that made possible the first 
accurate thin watch—was developed. Here 
this unique device that cuts down the thick- 
ness of the movement one-half, without 
sacrificing size or strength of parts, was per- 
fected. (See illustration to left.) 


Here, today, with the aid of the most modern 
American machinery, master craftsmen fash- 
ion the Gruen movements—and here these 
artisans, with the same skill and devotion as 
was possessed by the masters of old, do what 
no machine can do—finish by hand and 
adjust each movement to the exacting 
standards of Gruen Precision accuracy. 
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On Time Hill, Cincinnati, is the American 
workshop of the Gruen Guild where the 
hand-wrought cases are made, and the 
movements inserted and given final adjust- 
ment. Here, also, is maintained a real 














One of the latest Gruen Verithin models 






How the Gruen Pat. Wheel Construction 
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In buying any thin 
watch, open the back 
and see that the in- 
side protection cap 
is there. This cap is 
absolutely essential. 
In all round-cased 
Gruens the cap is 
there 
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Exact reproduction of Gruen Watchmakers 
Guild—Service Workshop, Time Hill, Cincin- 
nati, where duplicate slandardized parts are 
always on hand 
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N the latter part of the seventeenth . 





Q the Old Swiss Guilds 
Was Made the First 


Jewelled Watch Movement 


discovered deficiencies. He set about to 
improve them. Out of his seeking for im- 
provement came the idea of jewelled bear- 
ings for the tiny gears and wheels—and this 
same principle is employed today in all fine 
watches. 

In the mountainous cantofis of Switzerland 
the art of the watchmaking guilds attained 
its fullest development. There Facio toiled 
and gave his invention to the world. There 
the masters of the guilds dedicated their lives 
to their work, and passed down the art as a 
priceless heritage to their sons and grandsons. 


Out of the Modem Gruen Guild Came 
the Fist.A ccurate Thin Watch—TheVerithin 


service workshop, where standardized dupli- 
cate repair parts are always on hand for 
prompt delivery to any jeweler in America. 


Thus, in Gruen Guild Watches, are com- 
bined the old ideals that made the Swiss 
guildsmen the watchmaking masters of the 
world, and the new American principles of 
standardization that make for uniformity 
and sustained quality of output. 


You may see the Gruen Verithin at one of the 
1,200 jeweler agencies, the bestin each locality, 
to whom the sale is confined. Look for the 
Gruen Guild Emblem displayed in the store 
windows of all Gruen agents. Remember, 
however—not every Swiss watch is a Gruen. 


Write for the Gruen Guild Exhibit 


A book of Etchings and Photographic Plates 
showing Gruen Guild Watches for men and 
women will be sent if you are sincerely 
interested. 

Dietrich Gruen Models, $315 to $825; Ultrathin’ Models, 
$225 to $600; Very-Verithin Models, $60 to $250; 
Verithin Models, $60 to $250; Thin Models, $27 to $60; 
Men’s Strap Models, $27 to $250; Ladies’? Wrist Models, 
$27 to $275; with full cut AAI diamonds, up to $4,000. 


GruEN WatcuMakers Guitp, Time Hill, Cincinnati, O. 
Makers of the famous Gruen Watches since 1874. 


Canadian branch, Toronto, Can. 
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(Continued from Page 124) 

Mr. Denby, forgetting his own isolation 
for the moment, watched the continuation 
of the episode with a new interest. He saw 
the gurgling Miss Easton catch hold of his 
associate’s arm and he observed that the 
latter was devoting himself to her with 
assiduous attention as they walked slowly 
out into the corridor and disappeared, 
leaving behind a collection of thoroughly 
disappointed admirers. As the echoes of a 
silly laugh came floating on the air from 
some unseen corner of the hallway some- 
thing seemed to tell Mr. Denby that all was 
not well. 

Iv 

pes P. EASTON, popularly known 

on “the Street” as “fold J. P.,” was 
sulking in his tent like a certain ancient 
Greek, the said tent being the Florentine 
librar¥ in his lakeside home. He was pacing 
up and down the great somber room with 
its tapestried walls and its high-raftered 
ceiling, chewing ferociously on a -thick 
cigar, mumbling incoherently and thinking 
things utterly unfit for publication. Every 
two or three minutes he paused at the door 
opening into the music room and listened 
to the confused medley of sounds which 
came to him from an apartment in a far 
corner of the house—the light laughter of 
women, the clink of china tea things and 
the occasional echo of a man’s voice, an 
aggravatingly bland and urbane voice with 
a trace of a foreign accent in its rhythms. 

Every time J. P. caught the sound of 
that voice his bushy and grizzled eyebrows 


_ came together over a deep perpendicular 


furrow in his forehead and he swore audi- 
bly and with gusto. This performance had 
been going on ever since a quarter to five 
that afternoon, when he had arrived home 
from his office after a particularly trying 
day, full of perplexing business problems, 
and had been greeted by the butler with 
the announcement that Miss Fannie was 
entertaining some sort of an Indian prince 
and a group of friends at tea. 

J. P. had tiptoed to the door of the Indian 
room, had cautiously peeped through the 
heavy curtain and had been greeted with 
the spectacle of Prince Rajput Singh, 
flanked by his bewhiskered servitors, loung- 
ing luxuriously on a divan completely sur- 
rounded by adoring females of uncertain 
age, among whom his more or less revered 
sister was the central figure. Fannie was 
running true to form and was successfully 
monopolizing the attentions of the foreign 
visitor. 

Filled with disgust, J. P. had tiptoed 
away from the scene to the quiet serenity 
of the library and had begun his imitation 
of a caged beast of the jungle. It was one of 
the best things he did, and he generally felt 
himself called upon to perform in this man- 
ner two or three times a week, for there was 
no way of ever figuring what Fannie was 
going to do next or whom she was going to in- 
vite into the house. One afternoon it might 
be an anarchist preaching the parlor vari- 
ety of red-revolutionary doctrine, and the 
next it was just as likely to be the latest 
exponent of the simple life, tastefully at- 
tired in sandals and a robe made from 
Turkish towels. 

As J. P. remarked once to his closest 
friend: ‘‘There’s only one thing you can 
ever be certain about so far as Fannie is 
concerned—she’s always sure to make a 
damned fool out of herself.” 

And J. P. spoke by the book. He had 
lived with her for fifty years and he knew 
whereof he spoke. He was always prepared 
for anything, and yet he was never able to 
maintain that air of philosophic calm with 
which he would have liked to greet each 
new ebullition of her tempestuous tempera- 
ment. He pictured himself sometimes in 
moments of reflection treating her with cold 
contempt and silent scorn. When each new 
issue rose, however, he greeted it with an 
emotional outburst which was utterly futile 
in its effect on her, but which gave himsome 
slight measure of satisfaction. A psychol- 
ogist would have told him that his affec- 
tion for his sister found expression in thet 
way. We cannever be coldly contemptuous 
of those we love. However, J. P. was no 
psychologist. 

The festivities in the other corner of the 
house lasted until nearly six o’clock, and 
when the last guest had been given a gush- 
ing farewell by the arch Miss Fannie the 
hostess bounced into the library to meet 
her brother. She was attired in a short- 
skirted pink-silk afternoon gown that 
looked as if it might have been designed for 
a sixteen-year-old high-school student, and 
she flounced onto a sofa with an assumption 
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of girlish ingenuousness that was really pa- 
thetic to watch. 

“T’ve just had the darlingest afternoon, 
brother dear,” she said gayly, not heeding 
the glowering aspect of the head of the 
house, who stood facing her with his hands 
in his trousers pockets. ‘‘We’ve had the 
spirit and the mystery of the great inscru- 
table East with us and it’s been so uplifting 
and so perfectly wonderful that I’m in a 
daze. I’m sorry you didn’t meet the dear 
prince, brother dear. He’s so charmingly 
soulful and his eyes—well, they’re just deep 
pools of moonlight, as some poet said. I’m 
giving a dinner for him on Friday night. 
You'll have to come to that of course.” 

Junius P, Easton tossed back his head 
and erupted. 

“T'll be damned if I will!’ he shouted. 
‘“And I'll be damned if I’m going to let you 
hobnob with this fellow either! I’ve stood 
a lot from you, Fannie, but there’s a limit. 
I didn’t put up much of a holler last winter 
when you had that greasy Eskimo here 
that evening with that polar explorer, and 
I’vestood for Japanese, Chinese, Hawaiians, 
South Sea Islanders, snake charmers, Bol- 
shevists, shimmy dancers, poets and short- 
haired female nuts, but I’m going to draw 
the line on darkies—and don’t you for- 
get it!” 

J. P. strode over to a long table, opened a 
humidor, extracted another cigar and say- 
agely bit the end of it off. His sister was as 
unruffled as the placid surface of a moun- 
tain lake on a hot midsummer day. She 
laughed a little before replying. It was 
such an irritatingly serene sort of laugh 
that J. P. winced at the sound of it. 

“You poor, dear, foolish man!”’ she said 
with the patronizing condescension of an 
indulgent aunt rebuking a fractious eight- 
year-old boy. “He isn’t a colored man. 
You can be perfectly ridiculous at times.” 

“Well, he’s the next thing to it, isn’t 
he?” inquired her brother helplessly. 

“Don’t be absurd, J. P.,” she replied. 
“He is the descendant of kings and po- 
tentates and mighty warriors and he’s 
quite the most fascinating man I’ve ever 
met. To know him is a privilege. He calls 
to your soul and bids you voyage with him 
to the heights where you can leave behind 
you the petty affairs of life and commune 
with the eternal and the unknowable.” 

“Oh, bunk!”’ retorted her brother tes- 
tily. “You give me a pain. The heights, 
eh? If you take a trip up there you’d better 
be sure before you start that you’ve got a 
return ticket. You're likely to get all 
tangled up in the cosmos and the eternal 
and lose your way as well as your mind. 
And take a tip from me, old lady: Choose 
some other companion besides that coffee- 
colored harem keeper if you want to keep 
your friends.” 

““My dear brother,” returned Miss Fan- 
nie in a perfectly even tone of voice, ‘I feel 
extremely sorry for you. You are of the 
earth earthy. You have no soul. When the 
infinite calls you cannot hear it. I—for- 
tunately—am so attuned and delicately 
adjusted that it reaches me and I ean pul- 
sate in harmony with its vibrations. I 
know, because the dear prince told me so. 
It’s just wonderful!”’ 

“Oh—piffie!” retorted J. P. impotently 
as he threw up his hands in a gesture of 
hopeless despair and tore angrily out of 
the room with the bitter realization that he 
had once more suffered defeat. 

Miss Fannie Easton smiled indulgently 
and fondled a jade ring on her left hand— 
a ring which Prince Rajput Singh had 
slipped from his own royal finger and given 
her with the whispered expression of a 
hope that she would wear it as a token of 
their friendship. Assuring herself that no 
one was looking, she kissed it long and ar- 
dently as something akin to a rapturous 
look crept into her foolish, lusterless eyes. 


Vv 


let MARTIN, couchant on a chaise 
longue in the royal suite of the prince’s 
hotel, had difficulty in persuading himself 
that he was wide awake and in full posses- 
sion of all his senses. Opposite him sat the 
pseudo Prince Rajput Singh in his shirt 
sleeves, looking decidedly unromantic. The 
East Indian was talking rapidly and the 
inner import of the tale he was unfold- 
ing was of such a nature that Jimmy was 
aquiver with eager curiosity and aglow with 
anticipatory delight. He did not notice 
that the other’s eyes glinted unpleasantly 
as he spoke and that there was something 
positively repulsive about the smugly com- 
placent manner in which he detailed the 
progress of his love affair with the wealthy 
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sister of Junius P. Easton. All Jimmy 
could think of at the moment was the tre- 
mendous publicity possibilities inherent in 
the culmination of this incongruous ro- 
mance. 

“As you see, she is very much head over 
heels with me,” said the prince, smiling 
mockingly, ‘‘is that foolish lady with the 
yellow hair. I have made a most successful 
attack on her young affections, eh, Mr. 
Martin? Is it not so? I have but to bend 
my small finger and she will do what I ask. 
I have not made myself waste any time. 
Do you think I have, Mr. Martin?” 

“Say,” said Jimmy enthusiastically as 
he rose to a sitting posture, “you’re the 
quickest worker I ever saw in action. A 
glance of the eye and a twist of the wrist 
and they’re ready to break the old-home 
ties and kiss the pet canary good-by. 
You’ve certainly got winnin’ ways. There’s 
no use in denyin’ that. When’d you see 
her last?” 

“This afternoon I swear my undying 
love for this lovely lady in quiet corner of 
her drawing-room. We have made ex- 
change of rings. How much you think this 
one is worth, eh, Mr. Martin?” 

The fictitious heir to the throne of Hyder- 
abad reached into the pocket of his waist- 
coat and took therefrom a diamond ring, 
which flashed brilliantly as he handed it to 
the press agent. Jimmy examined it criti- 
cally. 

“Oh,” said he carelessly, “this is just a 
gaudy little trinket that isn’t worth more 
than about fifteen hundred dollars or so. 
I’ve got to give you credit. You’re im- 
mense. Where do we go from here?” 

Prince Rajput Singh looked puzzled. 

“T do not mean to go,”’ he said. “I mean 
to stay for a little while.” 

“Of course, of course!” said Jimmy. 
“You don’t understand. What I mean is— 
what’s the next move? You said somethin’ 
a little while ago about the double-harness 
stuff—about marryin’ this old gal, I mean, 
When are we goin’ to pull the finale?” 

“Whenever we wish, Mr. Martin. I have, 
as I say, but to bend my small finger. It 
will make a nice publication for you in the 
journals, will it not?’ 

“You said somethin’ that time, old 
Frank J. Bombay,’ returned Jimmy, who 
was now in the grip of one of his moods of 
exultant exuberance. “This one’ll land in 
places where press agents fear to tread. 
They’d stop the presses for it if necessary 
and miss the mails. They’d leave out ads 
for it. And when it’s all over you’ve got to 
do me a favor. You've got to keep on with 
your tour and take Mrs. Princess Rajput 
Singh along with you as a ballyhoo. Why, 
say, we'll land so much stuff in every town 
that the agent of every other outfit’ll just 
naturally pack up and move on to the next 
stand without even leavin’ a forwardin’ 
address.” 

Jimmy’s swarthy friend nodded in re- 
sponse to this enthusiastic outburst. Then 
he narrowed his eyes and the mean, sordid 
soul of him peered through them as he 
spoke. 

“This Mrs. Princess—as you call her— 
that is to be,” he inquired cautiously, “has 
really much money in her own name? [I 
have asked many questions from others and 
I find general opinion that she has. Do you 
know?” 

“Just a few millions—that’s all,” re- 
sponded Jimmy nonchalantly. “Just 
about five or six or somethin’ like ‘that. 
Father left it to her. You’re in softer than 
you realize, you old Hindu son of a gun, 
you, and you’ve got to go along on this 
honeymoon trip I’m plannin’. You owe a 
whole lot to yours truly, Mister Man. If it 
wasn’t for me you’d be makin’ six changes 
of costume a night for twenty-five casers a 
week. Don’t forget to remember that.” 

“Of course I am very much thankful to 
you, my fine good friend,” replied the 
other oilily—‘‘most thankful and most very 
much in favor {of your honeymoon plan.” 

Jimmy arrogated to himself the task of 
arranging the details of the projected mar- 
riage. He fixed upon an elopement to a 
near-by suburb as being the best method of 
giving the affair a news slant that would 
add to the story what are technically 
known in newspaper circles as feature 
values. It would also, he figured, prevent 
the possibility of any last-minute interfer- 
ence by some trouble-making relative. 

It was agreed that he was to meet the 
prospective bride on the morrow in the 
guise of a close friend of Prince Rajput 
Singh and was to, go over with both parties 
a detailed plan of campaign which he was 
to map out in the interim. The prince was 
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to bend his small finger and announce that 
impetuous and headlong haste was abso- 
lutely essential to his peace of soul and was 
to insist upon the ceremony being per- 
formed within twenty-four hours. 

When Watson, the assistant manager, 
met Jimmy in the lobby a few minutes after 
the latter had left the royal suite he 
couldn’t help noticing the wild, exultant 
light that shone in the press agent’s eyes. 

“Well, well,” he remarked cordially, 
“you look as if you’d just made a clean-up 
or something. Can’t you let me in on the 
good news?” 

“Not for about forty-eight hours,’’ re- 
turned Jimmy, ‘‘and then I’m goin’ to let 
the whole U. S. A. in on it at the same time. 
I’ve got somethin’ on the fire that’s just 
about ready to serve that'll make folks 
everywhere forget to eat their ‘ham and’ 
one of these mornin’s.”’ 


vr 


A icmat permitted Prince Rajput Singh 
to precede him by half an hour to the 
Easton home on the following morning. 
He thought it would be better to have the 
blushing bride-to-be apprised of the rough 
outline of the elopement plan without the 
disconcerting presence of an intruder. Mr. 
J. Herbert Denby, a little disturbed and 
flustered at being assigned to such a task, 
was even then arranging with a clergyman 
in the next county to preside at the mar- 
riage, which was to take place in the parlor 
of the rectory, and all the other essential 
details had been carefully worked out. 

Jimmy had collaborated with the prince 
on a telegram which was to be sent by the 
bridegroom to Junius P. Easton imme- 
diately after the ceremony. It would, he 
felt, give an added touch of the picturesque 
to the proposed program of events. 


“Your sister has done me the high 
honor of becoming my princess,’’ it read, 
“and all Hyderabad will kneel in proud 
homage at her feet. I have cabled my re- 
vered father for his august blessing. May 
we not hope that you will shower your hon- 
orable good wishes on us?”’ 


The prince and Miss Fannie were in the 
music room when Jimmy was announced. 
She had just been singing Drink to Me 
Only With Thine Eyes to her own accom- 
paniment on the piano and she was as ra- 
diant as a June morning. She wore a tea 
gown of baby blue embroidered with pink 
rosebuds and her bleached hair was done 
up into a billowy cluster of tiny curls, 
which swayed with every movement of her 
head and which somehow accentuated the 
essential maturity of her foolish fat face, 
Jimmy gave an almost audible gasp when 
he crossed the threshold. He was prepared 
for the worst, but he had not expected to 
find himself face to face with a being out 
of the comic supplement. She ran to meet 
him, laughing sillily. 

“How do you do?” she said gayly, ex- 
tending a pudgy hand. ‘‘It isn’t necessary 
for the dear prince to introduce you. He’s 
told me all about you and I know that we’re 
going to be kindred souls. You must vi- 
brate on our plane, you know. I’m certain 
you must, because you are his friend, and 
one’s friends always vibrate on one’s plane. 
Don’t they, Rajjy dear?” 

“Of course, my jasmine bud,” replied 
the prince from the sheltered embrace of a 
huge armchair. ‘‘ Mr. Martin is of our inner 
circle. He shares the secrets of our hearts, 
sweet lily. He is my counselor and chosen 
guide. Let us bid him sup coffee with us 
which you will pour with your much-to-be- 
adored hands.” 

Jimmy cast a roving eye in the general 
direction of his dark-skinned fellow con- 
spirator and was greeted by the latter with 
an expressive wink, which was not visible 
to Miss Fannie, who was bustling about a 
silver tray on which was a pot of steaming 
coffee. She poured and served it with a 
fluttering air of heavy coquetry, which 
irritated the press agent beyond measure 
and which made him feel decidedly un- 
comfortable. She was such a simple, trust- 
ing, foolish soul that he didn’t have the 
heart to enlarge upon the merits of the 
bridegroom-to-be in the expansive and 
flowery fashion he had decided upon on the 
way from the hotel. He remained strangely 
silent for a time, listening to an exchange 
of preposterous love words between this 
oddly assorted and incongruous pair and 
wishing himself a long distance away. 

“And when shall we visit dear Hydera- 
bad, Rajjy?’”’ Miss Easton was saying. “I 
can see myself under a silken awning by the 

(Concluded on Page 130) 
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To every father and mother, and to the children, too, 
the advent of the ““Slipova”’ Kiddies means a new chapter in 
comfort, because the “Slipova”’ Kiddies stand for common 


sense in children’s clothing. mit cs 


When children play, they should be dressed for play, in 
sensible, roomy garments designed to stand hard wear and 
many trips to the washtub. Childish fun is impossible to 
the child who is turned out to play with a “now mind your 
clothes’ resting heavily on his heart. Neither can the 
mother have a free mind when she is constantly thinking of 


what the children are doing to their nice dresses and suits. 
“Shipova”’ play-clothes are a national blessing, because 


they make both parents and children happy. They are 
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sensible clothes for the children, and economical clothes 
from the standpoint of the parents, because they make good 
clothes last much longer. gs, al He 

Study the four “Slipova’”’ JXiddies shown at the top of 
this announcement. Are they not properly dressed for 
play? Did you ever see more sensible clothes for children’s 
play hours? The clothes these four kiddies have on are 
representative of the enormous line of “Slipova”’ play-clothes, 
sensible, comfortable and economical. 

Every “Slipova” garment can be identified by the 
‘‘Slipova”’ label sewn in the pocket. Be sure it is there when 
you ask to see “Slipova”’ play-clothes. It is your guarantee 
that you are looking at a genuine “‘Slipova”’ garment. There 
are scores of imitators. 
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Ghe Slipova 


Mothers will quickly mark how full and roomy a genuine ‘‘Slipova”’ 
garment is. Notice also the strong double seams to prevent rips, the 
buttons put on so tight that they defy strain, the well-made button- 


, 


holes. Every ‘‘Slipova”’ is made of standard fabric, by skilled American 
labor, and is positively guaranteed to be fast color. A “Slipova”’ has 
no fear of the wash tub. Notice also in what a wide variety of styles, 
colors and prices ‘‘Slipova” garments are made. There is a “Slipova”’ 
made to suit every taste and every purse. 

Made for boys and girls, from 2 to 8 years. “Slipova’’ creepers 
for the tiny tots, ‘“Slipova” play-clothes for rough wear, “Slipova”’ 
rompers for ordinary play, ‘‘Slipova”’ sleepers for bed-time, and ‘‘Slipova”’ 
middies for girls of all ages. , 


“Slipova” middy blouses are stylish, durable, and full; and are 
distinguished by their finished tailoring. Made in a wide variety of 
fabrics. 









Progressive merchants from coast to coast are featuring the 
“Slipova”’ line in all seasons. ‘Slipova”’ was the first nationally recog- 
nized trade-mark for this class of merchandise, and is the most heavily 
advertised line on the market. ‘Slipova”’ is becoming a household 
word. The children’s department of a store is incomplete without 
“ Slipova.”’ s 

Ask your dealer to show you “Slipova”’ play-clothes. If he has 
none, he can get them easily. 


Consult the nearest jobber. They all 
carry “Slipova” garments in stock 


McCawley & Company, Inc. 


253 Church Street . New York City 
Factory: M. W. S. Building, Baltimore, Md. 
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(Concluded from Page 127) 

shores of the little lake you spoke of—the 
lake by your summer palace, I mean; and 
I can see you beside me and the native 
servants are salaaming and serving us with 
a wonderful feast. We must go there at 
once, Rajjy dear—at once. My soul cries 
out for the sound of those tinkly temple 
bells that Kipling wrote about. It just cries 
out for them.” 

Prince Rajput Singh stirred uneasily in 
his chair and leaned forward. 

“In time, sweet nightingale,’’ he said 
suavely. ‘I must make a continuation of 
my lectures and then I must visit your 
wonderful California. It will please me to 
be your honored guest at your home there. 
Then when we have tired of the sunshine 
and the flowers we shall make long journey 
to my homeland. The spell of this new 
country is on me and until it passes I must 
remain here. Besides, I must await a salu- 
tation from my father. That breach must 
be healed, fair bulbul.”’ 

Miss Fannie sighed resignedly. 

“Whatever you say, Rajjy dear,’ she 
said. ‘‘You shall stay in California as long 
as you wish and I'll write to that father of 
yours if you don’t hear from him. I think 
it’s terrible the way he is treating the prince, 
don’t you, Mr. Martin?” 

The bridegroom-to-be coughed nervously 
and rose quickly from his chair, breaking 
into the conversation before Jimmy could 
stammer a reply. 

“Fair one,” he said, gripping her by the 
arm, ‘“‘my friend‘ tires of these much- 
repeated references to my own poor self. 
We have more important matters to dis- 
cuss. Let us make busy with them.” 

Thus pressed, Jimmy enlarged upon the 
detailed arrangements which he had com- 
pleted for the exciting events of {the fol- 
lowing day—arrangements which included 
provision for everything from the marriage 
license to the formal and ceremonious de- 
livery to all the newspaper offices of elabo- 
rately engraved announcement cards by 
the Hindu attendants of Prince Rajput 
Singh. 

Miss Fannie gushed her approval of the 
program and was positively gurgling with 
delight as she escorted him to the door. 

“The prince is so proud,” she said when 
she was out of earshot of that dignitary, 
“that he can’t bear to have me say any- 
thing about the perfectly outrageous way in 
which he has been treated by his father. I 
think it’s perfectly scandalous, don’t you?” 

“Y’m not very clear about it myself,” 
returned the press agent guardedly. 
‘*What’d the old gink—I mean, what did 
the old man do?” 

“Oh, dear, I thought you knew! Why, 
he cut off his allowance for a perfectly 
trivial something or other—he’s never told 
me exactly what—and here he was on the 
verge of being unable to keep up appear- 
ances and the dignity of hisstation. It must 
have been most humiliating. Poor Rajjy 
cried when I forced it out of him. He’d 
been so depressed that I knew something 
must be the matter and I just made him 
tell me. I was so glad to help.” 

Jimmy cocked his head at the last sen- 
tence and looked up at her quickly. 

“So you helped him, eh?” he inquired. 

“Just a little,” she replied. ‘‘What are a 
few thousand dollars if they will bring 
peace to a troubled spirit! Peace is every- 
thing, Mr. Martin—quite everything worth 
while. And I’m going to keep the poor 
dear prince peaceful forever and always 
and aye. Good-by, dear Mr. Martin. I'll 
see you in the morning.” 

Jimmy went down the gravel path in a 
thoughtful mood. Somehow he felt rather 
fed up with Prince Rajput Singh. 


vil 


R. J. HERBERT DENBY, between 

sips of his morning coffee next day in 
a secluded corner of the breakfast room of 
his hotel, was reading for the second time, 
with an inner glow of satisfaction, a letter 
he had just received. It was a brief com- 
munication from Chester Bartlett compli- 
menting him upon his success as a lecturer 
and announcing the manager’s forthcoming 
arrival in Chicago that very morning. 

“T can’t resist the temptation,” Bartlett 
wrote, “‘to look in on one of your séances 
and catch His Royal Highness and yourself 
in action. I must congratulate you on the 
success which you have achieved in putting 
this stunt over on the natives and I have 
instructed the office to give you a twenty- 
five per cent increase in salary.” 

Mr. Denby laid the letter down and de- 
cided that after all theatrical manacers had 
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their proper place in the scheme of exist- 
ence. Up to that moment he had always 
been inclined to consider them as useless 
encumberers of the earth. 

He picked up the morning paper which 
lay at his elbow, adjusted his glasses and 
turned to the front page. He glanced cur- 
sorily at a story in the left-hand column 
dealing with the newest series of what are 
technically known in newspaper offices as 
red raids, let his attention wander to an 
account of the launching of a new presiden- 
tial boom and then took a look at the right- 
hand corner. What he saw emblazoned 
there caused him almost to drop the cup 
which he had just daintily raised to his lips 
and provoked an audible spluttering that 
sent the head waiter hurrying in his direc- 
tion from the other side of the room. 

‘Anything wrong, sir?”’ deferentially in- 
quired the chief servitor, noting with ap- 
prehension the blanched cheeks and the 
startled mien of the eminent lecturer. 

Mr. Denby tried to compose himself. 

“Nothing important,’’ he managed to 
reply. “‘Just some unwelcome tidings from 
home. I’ll be all right in a moment or two.” 

When the head waiter had bowed him- 
self away Mr. Denby turned to a perusal 
of the paper. The words which struck his 
eyes seemed to spell to him the collapse of 
all things temporal: 


BOGUS PRINCE BAMBOOZLES SOCIETY; 
“RAJPUT SINGH” PROVED 
RANK IMPOSTOR 


Alleged Son of Ruler of Hyderabad and Glib-Tongued 
Lecturer Associate Revealed as Wily Promoters 
of Publicity for a Theatrical Enterprise 


Fakers ALmMost Got Away Wirt It 


The harrowing details which followed 
were dressed up in such sarcastic verbiage 
that Mr. Denby’s soul went sick and his 
appetite for breakfast vanished like morn- 
ing mist before the rising sun. He paid his 
check and sought the'seclusion of his room. 
He wished to hide his face from the public 
gaze and apply poultices to his wounded 
dignity. 

Jimmy Martin, coming up unannounced, 
found him a half hour later gazing pensively 
out of the window—a picture of incarnate 
misery. 

Jimmy wasn’t in a particularly .jaunty 
mood himself, but he assumed his best 
cheer-oh manner when he caught a glimpse 
of his associate’s face. 


“What’s the matter, little song bird?’ 
he inquired breezily. ‘‘You look about as 
lonely as a bartender.” 

Mr. Denby turned a pair of ineffably sad 
hee on the press agent and sighed mourn- 
fully. 

“Tm disgraced, Mr. Martin,” he said 
feebly, “irretrievably disgraced. I should 
never have gone into this masquerade— 
never! My saner judgment should have 
prevailed. I shall never recover from this. 
I’m the most miserable man in Chicago 
this morning—the most utterly miserable.” 

“You’ve got another think coming, old 
popsy-wop,” replied Jimmy. ‘I’ve just 
seen His Royal Highness. You're a care- 
free babe in arms compared to that bird. 
He’s passin’ on to New York on the twelve- 
forty.” 

“What I can’t understand,” said Mr. 
Denby, “‘is how the story got out. Have 
you any idea?” 

“Yes, I have,” replied the press agent 
slowly. “As a matter of fact, I gave it out 
myself.” 

“You gave it out yourself!’ stammered 
the bewildered Mr. Denby. ‘I—I don’t 
understand. Why did you do such a thing 
as that?” 

“Well, the low-down of it is that I had 
to. I was out to that Easton dame’s house 
yesterday afternoon with his royal niblets 
and when I saw the way the poor nut was 
makin’ a fool out of herself over that little 
brown brother it just made me sick. He’d 
been usin’ her for thousands and I could 
see he was layin’ lines to wish himself into 
an easy life at her expense. She’s a good- 
natured old gal, too, but she’d fallen for 
him so hard that she’d have believed him if 
he told her he was that Buddha party come 
back to earth for a little holiday. 

“She told me about some fairy tale or 
other he’d pulled—something about a row 
with his father and how his allowance had 
been stopped and so forth and so on, and 
when I took one last look at her at the front 
door and thought of that baby lollin’ round 
on sofas and lettin’ her wait on him and 
callin’ her a lot of flossy names so’s to keep 
his stock up I didn’t have the heart to let 
her go through with the marriage thing, 
story or no story. Somethin’ sort of caught 
hold of me and wouldn’t let me go on. I 
wonder what it was?”’ 

““Some philosophers call it the categorical 
imperative,” replied Mr. Denby thought- 
fully. 

They do, eh? Well, maybe that’s a 
good name for it, but I’ve got a kind of a 


Isle of Memories 


ws it so in Old England when kings 

went to war? 

Did the cottages grow silent as the lads went 
away, 

Leaving all they loved so, the wan face of the 
mother, 

The lips of the young wives, the gray head 
and the golden, 

While birds, in the blackthorn, made ready for 
the May? 


It was even so, even so in Old England. 

The homesteads were emptied of happiness 
and laughter. 

Thefieldswereforsaken. Thelanesgrewlonely. 

A shadow veiled the sun. A sea mist of sor- 
rows 

Drifted like a dream through the old oak forests, 

Flowed through our valleys and filled them 
with visions, 

Brooded on our mountains and crowned them 
with remembrance, 

So that many a wanderer from the shining of 
the West 

Finds a prone darkness in the heart of our 
land, 


Long, long since, in the days of the crossbow, 

Unknown armies from the forge and the farm 

Bought us these fields in the bleakness of death. 

The May boughs budded with the same brief 
glory ; 

And sweetening all the air in a shower of wet 
petals 

The blackbird shook them with to-day’s brave 
song. 

His note has not changed since the days of 
Piers Plowman, 

The star has not changed that, as curfew 
chimed, 

In the faint green fields of the sky, like a 
primrose 

Woke, and looked down wpon lovers in the 
lanes. 


Their wild thyme to-night shall be crushed 
into sweetness 

On the crest of the downs, where, dark against 
the crimson, 

Dark, dark as death, on the crimson of the 
afterglow, 

Other lovers wander, on the eve of farewell, 

Other lovers whisper and listen to the sea. 


It was even so, even so in Old England. 

In all this bleak island there is hardly an acre, 

Hardly a gate or a path upon the hillside, 

Hardly a woodland that has not heard or seen 
them 

Whispering good-by or waving it forever. 

This rain-drenched, storm-rocked earth we 
adore, 

These ripening orchards, these fields of thick 
wheat 

Rippling into gray light and shadow as the 
wind blows; 

These dark rich plowlands, dreaming in the 
dusk, 
Whose breath in our nostrils is better than 
life ; : 
This isle of green hedgerows and deep ram- 
bling lanes; 

‘This cluster of old counties that have mellowed 
through the ages, 

Like apples in autumn on a gray apple tree; 

Those moorlands of Cornwall, those moun- 
tains of Cumberland, 

Ferny coombs of Devonshire and gardens of 
Kent; 

Those russet roofs of Sussex, those farms and 
faint spires, 

Those fields of known flowers, whose faces, 
whose fragrance, 

Even in this darkness, recall our lost child- 
hood, 

Sleep like. our own children, and cherish us 
like angels— 

All these are ours, because of the forgotten. 

—Alfred Noyes. 
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hunch that it was the little old Golden 
Rule that made me ashamed of myself. I 
thought the best way to cramp Raijjy’s 
style would be to get word to that brother 
of the blushin’ bride, so I got in to see him 
last night and coughed up everything. 
He’s a fine fellow. They don’t grow ’em 
better. He was mighty grateful, but he 
said it wouldn’t do any good for him to say 
anything to her. He figured that would 
make it worse. He said she wouldn’t be- 
lieve him. The only thing that’d get to her, 
he said, would be to have some paper ex- 
pose his royal joblots and make him ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of all her friends. 

“So I came downtown and slipped an 
earful to Cunningham, a friend of mine on 
the Times, and he did the rest. I’m sorry, 
old boy, but I just couldn’t help it. It’d ’a’ 
been one of the best stories ever put over if 
we'd let it go through, and it puts the 
kibosh on the lecture tour, but there just 
naturally wasn’t anythin’ else to do. 
Women and children first, as they say when 
the ship hits an iceberg. Am I right?” 

Mr. Denby sprang up and grasped 
Jimmy by the hand. 

“You certainly are,’ he said enthusi- 
astically. ‘‘I feel better already. I’m sure 
Mr. Bartlett will understand. Did you 
know he was coming to town to-day?” 

“‘T did not,” returned Jimmy. ‘‘That’s 
a good exit cue, though. I haven’t the 
nerve to face him until this thing kind of 
blows over. I’ll duck under cover for 
twenty-four hours and let you break the 
news to mother. Slip him the real inside 
stuff. Maybe he’ll fall for it.’’ 


Chester Bartlett was the maddest man 
in the entire state of Illinois when he read 
the story of the exposé on the incoming 
train to Chicago that morning, and the 
quips which were hurled at him by dozens 
of his friends in his club at luncheon gave 
substance and solidity to his rage. His in- 
terview with Mr. Denby was a stormy 
affair and his reaction to what Jimmy 
termed the real inside stuff was violent in 
the extreme. While still in the throes of his 
anger he wrote a brief message to the press 
agent, which the erstwhile lecturer on Far 
Eastern affairs was requested to deliver in 
person to his friend. 

Mr. Denby found Jimmy at his hotel im- 
mersed in the preparation of advertising 
copy. He looked up hopefully. Mr. Denby 
handed him the note in silence and he tore 
it open with a foreboding of disaster. 

“No man can make me ridiculous and 
remain in my employ,” it ran. ‘‘You’re 
through the moment you receive this. You 
should never have encouraged such an af- 
fair as the romance Denby tells me about. 
As a matter of fact, it was a foolhardy 
thing to try and palm that fellow off as a 
prince. You might have known you’d come 
a cropper sooner or later. You’ve got too 
many ideas for your own good and I'll be 
satisfied to go along hereafter with someone 
who’s perhaps a little shy on brillianey but 
who’s long on balance.” 

“Can you beat ’em?” inquired Jimmy 
helplessly. ‘‘They’re all alike. No matter 
what you do you're always in wrong.” 

The telephone bell rang just then and he 
barked a rude hello into the transmitter. 
The voice at the other end was hearty and 
good-natured. 

“Ts that Mr. Martin—Mr. James T. 
Martin? This is Easton talking—Easton— 
Junius P. Easton. Thought I’d let you 
know that my sister is cured. Can’t begin 
to thank you for what you did. Tried to 
reciprocate this morning. Told my brokers 
to carry a thousand shares of Consolidated 
Gutta-Percha in your name. Closed out at 
a quarter to three—ten-point rise. You’ll 
get the check in the morning. Had a little 
inside information, you know. Did pretty 
well myself too. Say, you impress me as 
being a pretty clever sort of a lad. Ever 
think of going into business on your own? 
It’s the only game. Why work for anyone? 
Think it over!” 

Jimmy was still mumbling his thanks 
when the other excused himself and hung 
up. Mr. Denby, who hadn’t grasped the 
import of the telephonic conversation, be- 
trayed a deep interest in the proceedings. 

““What’s up?”’ he questioned. 

“Consolidated Gutta-Percha,” replied 
Jimmy. ‘‘ Want a job?” 

“You know I do. With whom?” 

“Why with me, of course, you old high- 
brow. And look here! Don’t you go palmin’ 
off any fake dukes or rajahs or anythin’ like 
that. If you do you'll get the bum’s rush 
and I won’t take the trouble to write you a 
letter about it either.” 
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Why Ordinary Tubes are 
Misfits in Cord Tires 


HE ordinary inner tube was designed to fit a fabric tire. When it is used in 


tA 


a Cord tire it has to stretch 175% more in order to fill the larger air space. 
(See photographs.) This extra stretching draws out or thins the wall of the inner 


tube so that it is even weaker than when used in a fabric tire. This is wrong. 


A tube in a Cord tire should have stronger, not 
weaker, walls than one in a fabric tire. 


There is greater friction between tube and casing in 
a Cord tire, due to the fact that the air pressure in 
Cords is habitually carried lower than in fabric tires 
—and the softer the tire the greater the internal 
friction, heat and wear on the tube. 


Therefore, ordinary inner tubes in Cord tires are 
called upon to do much heavier duty than they were 
designed to do, and at the same time are badly 
weakened by overstretching while trying to do it. 
This is neither fair to the tube nor to the Cord casing. 


The Horse-Shoe Re-Cord Tube was developed a year 
ago to meet this condition. It is not overstretched 


in Cord tires, because its walls are 50% heavier than 
those of ordinary tubes (nine ply instead of six). 
Furthermore, it survives the added friction because it 
is made of extraordinary rubber—rubber so free from 
adulteration that it floats on water—rubber so 
toughened by special treatment that you cannot tear 
or break a strip the thickness of a wedding ring. 


We have named this the Horse-Shoe Re-Cord (for 
Cords) Tube to emphasize the fact that it was 
designed especially to stand the harder duty—the 
extra stretching and the friction in Cord tires. If you 
have long been a user of Cord tires, you will appreciate 
the necessity for such a tube as the Re-Cord. The 
small extra cost is negligible when compared with 
the extra service assured by this big brown tube. ~ 


RACINE AUTO TIRE COMPANY, RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Export Department, 144 West 65th Street, New York 
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The 
Children's Laundry Problem @ 


—Solve it with 


Stal White 


MOTHERS know the need of a generous 
supply of clean undergarments, suits and 
dresses for the kiddies—especially during 
these tempting outdoor days of early spring. 


CRYSTAL WHITE, because of its purity and 

unusual cleansing energy, solves the chil- 
dren’s laundry problem ideally, and at the 
same time lightens the many tasks of moth- 
ers everywhere. In the laundry, kitchen and 
throughout the household, this pure, white 
vegetable oil soap answers every cleansing 
requirement. 


PEET BROS. MFG. CO. 


KANSAS CITY 3 3s SAN FRANCISCO 



















It was the worst thing he could have said 
at the moment. Peggy jumped up and 
evaded him with a feeling of repulsion. 

“You don’t look fagged,” she said. ‘No 
one could accuse you of overwork—of any 
work. Ted, what are you going to do, now 
you are out of the Army?” 

“T’m going to marry you, dear, if you 
will have me,” he said suddenly. ‘‘Peggy, 
I’ve been meaning to say this ever since I 
got back. And I haven’t had the nerve. 
~omething in you seemed to stand me off. 
But to-night you look so tired, dear, you 
simply must listen. Won’t you have me, 
old thing, and leave off this wearing your- 
self out over nothing?” 

“Oh, I’m not a bit more tired than the— 
the men down at the mill!” she said im- 
patiently. ‘Don’t, Ted—it’s no use, dear 
boy. I can’t marry you. I dare say I'll 
never marry anybody.” 

“But what’s wrong?” he asked in his 
nice boyish way. “I rather thought you— 
well, that we hit it off pretty well. What 
have I done?” 

“Nothing!” she said. ‘‘Perhaps that’s 
it! Oh, I haven’t forgotten your altitude 
medal! When it was a question of the war, 
of course, you were all right. But before 
that, Ted. And after it—right now. Are 
you really going on loafing through life, 
dancing, sailing the Ione, fishing and sup- 
porting little theaters that you don’t give 
a hang about?” { 

“What would you have me do?” said 
Aigne. “I have all the money in the world 
right now!” 

Money!” she said. ‘‘What has that 
got to do with it? What right have you to 
that money unless you earn the right?” 

“But if I get a job I’ll probably be tak- 
ing it away from some chap who really 
needs it!’’ he expostulated. 

“Then don’t get a job!” she cried in ex- 
asperation. ‘‘Make a few instead! You 
don’t spend a third of your income. Start 
something with your money. Instead of 
investing it in some inflated corporation 
make a real one. Do it yourself. There’s 
a lot of room in this country to-day for 
square industrialism. Make something, 
put a small per cent of the unemployed at 
doing it. Give them jobs and keep one for 
yourself.” 

“Great Scott, what a bawling out!” 
said Ted. “I don’t know but that there is 
truth in what you say, just the same. It’s 
idlers like myself that are part of the cause 
of the unrest, and all that. The Army 
taught me that. And I’d rather thought 
of doing something or other this year.” 

“Do it now,” said Peggy briefly. 

“And how about us?” he asked wistfully. 

“‘T— well, I’ll tell you later,” said Peggy. 
“T don’t feel the way you want me to now. 
But perhaps if you make good—I don’t 
know. But oh, Teddy, make it something 
real! Working people are unionizing all 
over the world to get themselves a fair deal. 
Can’t you do something on the other side, 
say, like setting up an industry to give 
them one?” 

“You little—little firebrand!” he said 
tenderly, laughing, yet serious. “‘You 
make me feel such a lightweight. Am I 
really that?” 

“Find out and let me know,” replied 
Peggy. And then they heard the senator 
come in. 

““Good-by,” said Aigne. 

“‘Good-by, Ted,’ said Peggy. ‘‘When 
shall I see you again?” 

“T don’t know,” he said. ‘I think I’ll 
go back to New York to-night.” 

““Oh,” said Peggy; and that was all. 

When he was gone she found her father 
in his study. He was pacing up and down 
the long room, his head now thrown back, 
now bent or tossing angrily, his hands 
clasped behind his back in his senatorial 
attitude. 

Felde was seated at the senator’s desk 
busily making notes from a newspaper 
spread before him. Other papers were 
scattered about the floor and instinctively 
the girl started to withdraw from the at- 
mosphere of excited discussion which in- 
vaded the place. 

“Of course Haig is backed by the Wall 
Street gang!” Felde was saying. “Who 
else would dream of a revision of the tariff 
at this time? And this Bolshevik-inquiry 
idea of his is simply paid propaganda, prob- 
ably financed by one of the big oil com- 
panies to exclude the industrial workers’ 
organizations.” 
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“And it’s got to be met!” exclaimed the 
senator. ‘Tell Sullinski to ao Us 
then he caught sight of Peggy and caught 
himself up short. ‘‘ Well, daughter, come 
in,”’ he said, and Peggy entered. 

“Well, what is the latest discovery at the 
mill, eh?” said Felde. ‘‘Any more flies in 
the rice pudding?” 

“No,” she said, unsmiling. “The cook 
attended to that. He said it was sabotage 
on the part of the man who sells sandwiches 
at the gate. But I have something real 
this time.” 

“Tell us,” said her father. 

And Peggy told, all unaware of how big 
her eyes grew in the recital, how eager her 
voice was; nor did she realize the signifi- 
cance of the look that her father and Felde 
exchanged as she mentioned the nature of 
Benson’s invention. When her recital was 
done she at once received the consent she 
had anticipated. 

“You used to play with him,’”’ remarked 
her father. ‘‘Old Benson the shipman’s 
son, eh. Well, Felde,’’ he went on, turning 
to the German, ‘‘you see the rich don’t 
always keep their money in America nor 
the poor their poverty.” 

“Maybe it’s a good invention!” said 
Felde, ignoring the truism. ‘“‘Suppose we 
take a look at it, yes? Make a date for— 
how’s Friday morning, ten o’clock in my 
office at the mill? And tell him to bring it 
along, Peggy.” 

“Thank you, Uncle Herman,” said 
Peggy. “I'll write him a note at once.” 

And she went off to do so forthwith. 
Aigne’s existence was forgotten. 

It was of a Wednesday evening that 
Peggy wrote her glad news in formal 
phrases, guarding each written word jeal- 
ously for fear it might betray her. And at 
noon next day Benson received it. 

It did not reach him sooner for the simple 
reason that he was working a twelve-to- 
twelve shift, and came off duty only at 
that hour. When he had turned the crane 
over to Billy and walked slowly back to 
the cottage, there lay the note inside the 
door upon the mat, in company with the 
Arm of Labor and the installment notice 
for his mother’s headstone. He picked it 
up wonderingly and read with delight. 

So it was true, then! She could do the 
trick—she had done it! At ten o’clock to- 
morrow the world would be in a fair way 
of belonging to him! He marveled at the 
ease with which the thing had come about 
after years of hopeless effort. To-morrow 
would begin a new world. He had no fear 
of his invention’s failing. It was good, and 
he knew it. So perfect, so simple that it 
could never be trusted out of his own hands 
except in such a way as this. And it meant 
his hope of Peggy. An elation that was as 
foreign to his nature as it was sweet to ex- 
perience filled him; and in this beautiful 
restlessness he could not go to sleep, but 
after making himself a pot of tea sat in- 
stead upon the little stoop, the dog at his 
feet, a volume of Kirk’s Theories of Social 
Revolution unread upon his knees. 

The street before him was a dingy scene, 
yet not inhuman. A few unkempt lusty 
youngsters danced about a hurdy-gurdy. 
Across the way Mrs. Finnigan struggled 
with her weedy geraniums, her fiery head 
the brightest thing among them. A house- 
wife dickered over eggs at seventy cents a 
dozen with the man at the corner stand, 
and ended by buying three. A _ battle- 
scarred tomcat passed by, casting a bellig- 
erent eye upon MacNab without eliciting 
response. All in all it was a not disheart- 
ening street—it was, at any rate, alive and 
peaceably going about its own business. 
And then without warning came the rumor 
of alarm. 

Down the street sped a man without a 
hat. He called something to Benson in 
passing and pointed to the mill. But he 
did not pause to explain, and Jobn Israel 
did not understand what he said. Then 
came an excited group of Germans, workers 
who like himself were at this hour off duty. 
They, too, were bound toward the mill, and 
Benson hailed them. They were not in his 
shed, but they knew him and had attended 
meetings. 

“What is it?’’ he called. 

“T dunno!” said one of them. ‘“‘But 
something iss up. Blucher’s boy told us the 
mill iss stopped!”’ 

And Benson, listening, realized that it 
was true. The untoward sense of peace 
and quiet was accounted for. The mill had 
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indeed stopped, though the furnaces were 
still flaring against the cloudless sky. But 
the sound of them had ceased and now he 
could hear the silence terribly. 

In such a town the event produced an 
effect almost like that which an earthquake 
would have induced. The reaction upon 
Benson was almost automatic. Instinc- 
tively, hardly conscious of what he did, he 
slipped back into his shoes and coat, and in 
another moment was making his way back 
to the mill in company with a rapidly aug- 
mented group of stragglers. “‘What is it?” 
everybody asked, but none knew. At Fritz 
Freigh’s corner saloon a boy met them— 
breathless and disheveled. He made out 
Benson in the group and hailed him. 

“You, Benson!” he shouted, though he 
was quite close. “It’s Billy Schwartz! 
They sent me for you.” 

“Dead?” asked John Israel, a wave of 
nausea seizing him. Why hadn’t he re- 
strained the boy by physical force? 

‘Guess so—or somethin’ worse,”’ said 
the boy. ‘‘The mill quit. It’s fierce up 
there. Sullinski is acting crazy!” 

They hurried on, Benson in an inchoate 
daze of self-reproach. He might have 
stopped the boy—somehow. Damn the 
bosses! They were to blame for this! Billy 
would never have touched the stuff if it 
hadn’t been for the long hours. He was— 
he had been—such a sweet little fellow 
when he wasn’t under the drug! Oh, the 
pitiful, stupid, blind waste of human lives! 
It was more terrible than war, because it 
was endless. 

At the mill gate a mob was surging back 
and forth in the hysteria of suddenly 
broken, habitual repression, each man in- 
fecting the others with a lust for revenge on 
they knew not what oppression; their rage 
came partially from their own inarticu- 
lateness and inadequacy of expression. The 
capacity for temperate discussion was not in 
them, never had been, and therefore the wine 
of their anger mounted the quicker to their 
brains. 

Nobody seemed to know exactly what 
the trouble was—at least among those upon 
the outskirts of the crowd, which was 
recruited largely from suddenly returned 
workers who had not been at the mill when 
the catastrophe actually occurred. 

Benson fought his way through the mob 
until he was inside the yard. There he saw 
and seized upon the gateman. 

“Where is Billy?” he shouted, holding 
the man by the sleeve. 

“In here,’ said the fellow. ‘‘Come 
through quickly and keep them others 
out!” 

Benson braced himself for what might 
be within, and entered the gateman’s 
shack. And there was Billy Schwartz—not 
in the least dead. He was standing by the 
cold stove and pounding upon it with his 
fist. An excited group was gathered about 
him and he was speaking what their 
thoughts echoed. 

“To hell with ’em!” Billy shouted. 
“We've got ’em going now! Burn the 
place—wreck it! We’ll show ’em what!” 
Then without warning he collapsed and fell 
upon the iron, face in his arms, sobbing 
loudly and wildly. 

“Tn heaven’s name, Billy, what has hap- 
pened?” said Benson, ‘Stop that, man! 
Stop it!” 

It was a long time before John Israel 
succeeded in piecing together the facts, 
which were briefly these: Coming on duty 
in a semicomatose state for the third suc- 
cessive day Billy had gone to sleep on the 


big crane, and had wakened barely in time - 


to prevent himself from being killed, but 
not in time to prevent a serious injury to 
the company’s property. The crane had in 
its collision temporarily disrupted the en- 
tire electric plant, shutting off two-thirds 
of the work and causing a good deal of 
damage outside its own immediate terri- 
tory. The crane itself would cost a pretty 
penny to repair. 

This was bad enough, but what followed 
was worse. 

Billy, up before Sullinski in short order, 
had been testified against by the manager 
and arbitrarily dismissed. His hysterical 
indignation had infected the men who had 
witnessed the accident. The confusion had 
spread into a panic, but within the hour the 
power plant had been restored and the hum 
of its activity was again upon the air. A 
cyclone of excitement had passed over the 
mill, and before evening there was no 
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outward trace of what had occurred. Not 
so in the minds of the men, however. 

The crane could not be repaired for 
twenty-four hours and so Benson took the 
disorganized Billy home with him. The 
crowds in the yards dispersed under pres- 
sure from the private guards that Felde 
employed, and outwardly everything was 
as before. But that night a meeting was 
called by induction, as it were. The men 
gathered almost without notification. 
Everyone in the assembly-room day shift 
knew that there would be a meeting, and 
the hall at the far end of the town was 
jammed by eight o’clock. 

Benson took a heavy heart with him to 
the place; and he came away from it with a 
bitterly troubled one. No need to describe 
that meeting. Such gatherings as it was are 
known to all but the socially deaf and blind. 
But in one essential it differed widely from 
that long-forgotten meeting in the Wall- 
town sail loft which had so astounded the 
first John Israel Benson. Whereas his sail- 
makers had been stirred to dissatisfaction 
by a single disgruntled foreigner, and the 
second John Israel had been brought face 
to face with ruin and death by alien work- 
men who were mad with the greed of newly 
found power, the third Benson presided will- 
ingly at a meeting of intelligent American 
laborers, among whom he ranked himself, 
and who were driven to organization by the 
unjust methods of an unscrupulous foreign 
capitalist. 

But greater by far than the social prob- 
lem which lay upon him like an intolerable 
pack was the personal problem which had 
all at once become involved with it. The 
meeting had unanimously decided that 
Benson must present its demands to Felde. 
They asked the immediate reinstatement of 
Billy Schwartz, a three-man shift, and the 
recognition of the union which had been 
born that night amid the wildest excite- 
ment. Inevitably they had chosen Benson 
as spokesman. He had always claimed that 
adjustment was possible through a frank 
understanding between the men and the 
boss. Now they were giving him a chance 
to prove it. A delegation was named and 
he was to head it. 

The situation was so amazingly simple in 
its complexity. He was to head a commit- 
tee which would demand something which 
he believed to be just. And in doing so he 
would destroy his own future. His one 
chance of ever being in a position to ask 
Peggy to marry him lay in the develop- 
ment of his invention. If he pleaded the 
cause of his fellow workers his own would 
be lost. Millionaire backers did not grow 
on every tree. And that was all. So simple. 

It takes a big man to weigh his love hon- 
estly against his sense of social justice, and 
John Israel spent a bad night upon it, while 
the weak-faced cause of this precipitation 
of events slept in the adjoining room, his 
lax mouth open, his watery eyes gummed. 
Once Benson stood over his unconscious 
body in contemptuous reflection. Bah! 
What athing! Was it worth saving? Were 
any of these weak cogs in the great machine 
worth fighting for? It was like holding 
back a schoolroom full of normal children 
until the one backward child could be pro- 
moted with them. They did not contribute 
so much to industry that industry need 
pander to them—and yet in a way that was 
exactly what the union was demanding. 
Billy’s place had already been filled at the 
mill, and always could be. The industrial 
world was full of Billy Schwartzes. They 
could endlessly take the place of better 
men. They would accept lower wages if it 
were demanded of them. They were that 
kind, and they constituted a continual 
menace to the efficient laborer unless he 
carried them along in a pact against which 
the employer had no defense. The sound 
must carry the weak or be consumed by 
the weak. 

“‘And they say the battle is for the 
strong,’’ murmured Benson, turning away. 
Then he adjusted the light so that it would 
not shine into Billy’s face. 

These men already were in the mills, the 
factories, everywhere. They were a fact, 
not a theory, and they must be coped with. 
The owners must be made to share the bur- 
den of them, because the owners of past 
generations had made them. But, after all, 
had they? He recalled his father’s yards 
and shook his head. Not there, surely. 
Nor in his grandfather’s. Those men had 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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That it should bear 
the ‘seal’oOhia reat 
organization dedi- 
cated to the saving of 
laborin the American 
Home, only serves to 
intensify the unmis- 
takable preference 
for the established 
superiority of the 
Crystal Machine. 
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Meeting every demand of the road 


Greet masters who for years have built the rolling stock 
of the leading railroads of the world have produced in 
the Standard Eight a car of supreme power. 


So perfect is it in engineering balance and construction 
that it meets every demand without the penalties which 
superiority in power has heretofore exacted. 


Absolute reliability and perfect flexibility combine to 
give full driving pleasure. 


Complete balance throughout the Standard Eight’s 
construction offers faultless riding ease. 


Naturally, every appointment for comfort is supplied in 
good taste. Its refinement of line immediately places it 
in the mind of the casual observer. 


The Standard Eight is built and tested in the hills of 
Pennsylvania by the Standard Steel Car Company of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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(Continued from Page 133) 
not reared a generation of weaklings among 
their employees! 

What made some people weak and some 
strong? Giants had sprung from the poor- 
est soil and pygmies from the most fertile. 
Take Lincoln. Or. Benedict Arnold. The 
environment did not appear to count so 
much as the spirit which was mysteriously 
within you. Yet the weak must somehow 
be carried. And labor should not, need not 
bear the burden alone. Capital had always 
fattened upon weakness, while labor strug- 
gled in competition with it. Nowno more 
of that! They would, they must, for the 
sake of attaining a decent equity for the 
world at large, share the burden and the re- 
sponsibility. After all, the whole labor 
problem centered in this question: Had 
mediocrity a claim upon existence—had 
the weak a right to live just because they 
were already alive? 

Benson frowned over it in a maze of per- 
plexity, struggling to see clearly in his soul 
what the true answer was, fighting off the 
Nietzschean rage which his baffled love for 
Peggy gave being to and which demanded 
that the parasitic members of the race be 
wiped out by slaughter, like so many in- 
fected cattle. But always he came back to 
the remembrance of the cosmic conscious- 
ness in them. They had souls, these slack- 
ers, these idlers, these pitiful ineffective 
slaves of their own ignorance who had 
neither skill nor enthusiasm, who were 
formed by God alone knew what influences 
and who in turn completed the vicious 
circle for an oncoming generation. Perhaps 
a sense of solidarity would develop some- 
thing better in them. 

“In union there is strength,” he thought, 
and in a flash perceived a new meaning in 
the phrase. There was more than one sort 
of strength in unions. A spiritual strength 
ought to exist, born out of the banding to- 
gether ofmen. Andifthisspiritual strength 
failed the whole thing failed. The danger, 
of course, lay in the temporal power devel- 
oped by the lesser minds. The often stupid 
tyranny of trade unions was traceable to 
these very weak members. When ignorance 
had too much power it was likely to defeat 
its own end. Weak men and their ineffi- 
ciency were the true menace of the world. 

“Tt is the unworthy opponent who dis- 
arms us!” he thought. ‘The strong only 
incite their peers to effort. Damn the 
weak!” 

Then he realized that they were damned 
already—without the help of him and of 
others like him. If they were let they could 
destroy the world. But it must be risked. 
America had sprung into existence through 
the desire of men to be free. She had 
opened her arms to the weak of other na- 
tions, believing that opportunity and trust 
would make them strong. It was too late to 
close the door. She must stand by her invi- 
tation and see them through somehow; 
and the men who could see this were the 
men to do the job. And he, Benson, was 
one of them. 

It seemed very strange to John Israel 
Benson that the day should come so nat- 
urally—that the early sparrows on the 
sun-tinted eaves should twitter so busily 
and the town stir to life in the light of a 
dawn that put the hectic luminosity of the 
sleepless mills to shame just as it had al- 
ways done before. Red-eyed and weary of 
heart and brain he set about the small 
tasks of the house mechanically, but with 
a deep sense of rest within his furthest con- 
sciousness. His choice was made. Indeed 
from the beginning he had had no choice. 
And so he was at peace. 

He let Billy sleep on, and having washed 
in cold water left the coffee on the back of 
the stove for the boy, and set out early for 
the mill. 

At ten o’clock he kept his appointment 
with Senator Willing and Herman Felde in 
the latter’s private office. But he did not 

-bring his model or his plans. He brought 
instead a demand from the union which 
Felde had said could not exist within those 
gates. And by eleven o’clock Benson had 
no job, and the incipient union no leader 
within the mill gates. 
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MONTH later this would not have oc- 
curred, for by then the mill was on the 
verge of transfer from Felde’s hands, and a 
labor union of any sort, but preferably of 
the most radical denomination, would have 
been fostered and encouraged by him. 
True, his agreeing to it at the time of Ben- 
son’s crisis would not have hurt him, as 
things turned out, but the German was 


taking no chances in the liquidating of his 
American holdings, and a healthy mill un- 
contaminated by union labor fetched a 
better price. The revolution was to begin 
after his interests were cleared, and not 
before, and the mill was the last of them 


to go. 

But though Felde went out of business, 
owing, as he proclaimed, to his age and 
his desire for a few quiet years of leisure, 
Mr. Petrov Sullinski did nothing of the 
sort. Indeed the former manager at the 
mill, handing in his resignation a week after 
Benson’s dismissal, set up in an elaborate 
suite of offices of his own. They were 
situated on the eighth floor of the city’s 
newest office building, and the door, under 
the skillful manipulation of a gentleman in 
blue overalls, presently bore the modestly 
set forth information that this was the 
suite of the local Revival of Russian Trade 
Bureau, P. Sullinski, Rep. And those who 
had formally accused Felde of an almost 
inhuman lack of interest in his employees 
would have now been compelled to an 
abashed apology, for occasionally the mil- 
lionaire might be seen in the act of calling 
upon his former. manager, doubtless with 
the altruistic motive of seeing how the fel- 
low was getting on. 

Many strange fish came into this net, 
some of them innocently seeking good 
investments and being supplied with 
imposing statistics about everything Rus- 
sian from coal to sables, and some left their 
good money behind them. But though no 
one who brought cash was actually unwel- 
come Mr. P. Sullinski’s business would 
have survived if these had been wholly 
lacking. Mr. P. Sullinski took a deep inter- 
est in all pertinent facts concerning Amer- 
ican industry, and was fond of explaining 
just how he intended to apply his vast and 
growing stock of knowledge to the develop- 
ment of his native land when he should 
return to it. 

The walls of his office were lined breast 
high with filing cabinets containing card 
indexes, and these were in constant use. 
Mr. Sullinski would gladly show them to 
any government inspector or curiously in- 
clined secret-service man who came that 
way. There was nothing contained in them 
that would not bear the closest scrutiny, 
and yet he could not have carried on his 
business without them—and that business 
was something which would have vastly 
interested the aforementioned officials had 
they bethought themselves that here lay 
the exceedingly simple answer to the seem- 
ingly complex puzzle of Bolshevism. 

But even if they had guessed correctly 
they could have proved nothing from these 
files. Indeed occasionally some enterpris- 
ing official made the attempt, particularly 
after an interview or two had appeared in 
the newspapers in which Mr. Sullinski, 
pictured with a neat frock coat and a 
lovely pointed beard, enunciated the brave 
intent of the Russian proletariat and the 
sovereign democracy of the soviet. When 
Mr. Sullinski, through the medium of the 
press and some enterprising cub reporter on 
space, gave utterance to some such verbal 
picture of the millennium the office would 
straightway receive a visit from a pains- 
taking Federal man who would remake 
the following alarming discoveries, after 
which he would depart in disgust, leaving 
the soviet representative to the pursuit of 
his harmless idiosyncrasy: 

That there was upon the south side of the 
wall a complete list of the basic industries 
of America alphabetically cross-indexed 
under their character and the names of the 
corporations or individuals conducting 
them. In each instance the number of 
workers of voting age employed was re- 
corded, likewise the corporation’s gross 
business for the preceding year. 

That the east wall housed two sets of 
cases, the first dealing with railroads and 
shipping, the second with aéronautics. 

That the west wall was devoted to labor 
organizations and their personnel, with a 
little star after certain names, which Mr. 
P. Sullinski cheerfully explained meant 
that those so indicated were not citizens. 
Nothing illegal so far; nor yet in the 
remaining cases, which covered public 
utilities and produce. Not even the small- 
est cabinet of all bore anything sinister in 
its aspect, for surely anyone has the right 
to list the names and addresses of promi- 
nent persons, and if they all happen to be 
those of conservative judges, _capitalists, 
bankers and politicians, that is nobody’s 
affair either. 

That, in Mr. Sullinski’s mind and in the 
mind of the occasional visitor who was 
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interviewed behind closed doors in his 
little private office, these men were marked 
for destruction by violence could not as yet 
be proved, even though after the office had 
been in operation little more than three 
weeks the stenographer—a wild little radical 
with bobbed hair and thick glasses—took 
out two cards, one bearing the name of a 
prominent Republican state senator and 
one of a prosecuting attorney in a neighbor- 
ing city, and deftly slipping them into her 
machine put a star beside these names. 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr. P. Sullinski when 
questioned about this. “It just means that 
they are dead. Oh, yes.’ 

And as this was undeniably true and the 
police had failed to trace any connection 
between him and the fact that the senator’s 
house had been wrecked by a bomb and the 
attorney killed in an automobile accident 
from which the Austrian chauffeur had 
miraculously escaped, the law simply took 
its departure once more to wait on its 
haunches for the next signal to invade the 
premises. 

It was during the lull which followed the 
latest of these futile investigations that 
Benson came into connection with this 
office—not in person but as a matter of 
record. It happened in a rather curious 
way. Herman Felde had dropped in and 
finding Petrov alone had added a card to 
the bureau’s information on aéronautics. 
He looked up some matter that had to do 
with dirigibles, and as he did so his former 
employee put a question to him. 

“T am a few thousand dollars ahead, 
boss,”’ said Mr. Sullinski, ‘‘and I don’ t 
know what to do with it. As things are I 
sure don’t want to put it into any stocks 
over here. And the savings bank pays so 
little. Haven’t you got anything safe?” 

Felde paused in his work and turned 
about. 

“Yes,” he said, “I’ve something big. 
But it will take a little time yet.” 

“What is it?” 

“*Zeppelins,”” said Herman. “Wait! 
Don’t scoff! Remember that once the 
stock of the biggest automobile companies 
in the world went begging. The telephone 
was a hard thing to float, not to speak 
about the Atlantic cable! This is an age 
when miracles are trite. At no great dis- 
tance we shall have the time when the 
trade of the world is carried over land and 
sea in the air. And where will the first 
great merchant aircraft come from except 
the place of their invention?” 

“But they. are so far from perfect!’ 
objected the Russian. 

“‘And so the stock in my company is 
still cheap,” retorted Felde. ‘‘But they are 
already making terrific strides at home. 
The real problem is landing. When that is 
solved there is no limit to the future of air- 
craft. For myself, I am putting my money 
into this Zurich Zeppelins Company as 
fast as I take it out of this country. Think 
of German trade carried all over the earth 
on our Zeppelins, which it will take a 
crippled America years to imitate, to 
approach! With the work our agents are 
doing in that line here the thing is prac- 
tically assured.” 

“Speaking of landing dirigibles,”’ re- 
marked the Russian, ‘‘do you remember 
that young fellow Benson at the yards?” 

“The amateur agitator?”’ replied Felde. 
“T have cause tos He nearly made me 
trouble with Willing. The senator and 
little Peggy had some interest in him. 
They didn’t like my firing him. But he 
called me names to my face when I knifed 
the union. What of him now?” 

“‘He had some kind of an invention for 
landing the big airboats,’’ said Petrov. 

“That’s true,” said Felde. ‘‘But what 
makes you think it was any good?” 

“T didn’t say so,’”’ said Petrov. ‘‘But I 
believe it is, just the same. He talked a 
little about it to me once. And he’s a smart 
feller.’”’ 

“Look him up for me,” said Felde. ‘‘I 
was to have seen the device the morning of 
the row. It may be good. Try to find out 
about it. Get hold of him and buy it for 
dear Russia. And meanwhile send a man 
over to the shoe factories at North Daulton. 
They are too quiet there. Send someone 
who speaks good English. Those fellows 
are mostly Americans and they mistrust an 
accent.” 

And so upon Felde’s departure North 
Daulton was looked up under ‘‘ Clothing,” 
then ‘‘S. Shoe Manufacturers.”” The eata- 
logue declared that a thousand men were 
employed at the factory of Stephen Smith, 
who had inherited the business from his 
father; that five hundred or more worked 
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in the shoe business belonging to Henry 
Wadron, who had graduated from the 
original Smith factory; that a third 
American-run factory employed some nine- 
teen hundred souls; and that no strike had 
occurred there in as much as six months. 

“T’ll-send a moderate man up there,” 
mused Petrov. “They wouldn’t.stand for 
confiscation.” 

A telephone call sent a man named Elbert 
Stone, the radical editor of a small labor 
paper, on his way to North Daulton. 
Felde’s method was as simple and effective 
as a machine. There were no records of 
Mr. Stone. Petrov’s list of this type of 
operator was in his very excellent memory. 
Dissension being thus sent forth to unsus- 
pecting Daulton, where things were actually 
going rather to the employees’ taste, 
Petrov set about locating Benson. 

This proved less simple than the setting 
in motion, by the mere pressing of a button 
as it were, of a strike which indirectly 
caused shoes to soar in price. Petrov sat in 
his office like a spider in the heart of its 
sensitive web, his perfect organization 
vibrating to every touch. But of allrespect- 
able humans the workingman is the most 
easily lost, the most difficult to find once he 
changes his locality, unless he be a union 
man, and so far Benson was not. He had 
sold the little frame house and forthwith 
disappeared. The money from the sale of 
his property had been deposited with a 
local savings bank, but the only address 
given was the general delivery, and no one 
had heard of Benson, nor of his dog, nor 
yet of his friend Billy Schwartz. It was to 
be presumed that they had gone away in 
company. 

One thing, however, Petrov did succeed 
in unearthing. The instructor at the night 
school said Benson was a genius. He even 
went further and declared that he believed 
his invention to be practical. He did this, 
good soul, from the fullness of his admira- 
tion and liking for John Israel, and under 
the impression that Petrov was a benevo- 
lent capitalist—an idea fostered by the 
latter. But the instructor could give no 
information of Benson’s present where- 
abouts. He had a vague idea that the 
young mechanic had gone somewhere into 
the wilderness—but where or for what 
purpose he did not know. 

“Tt’s ten to one he’s living on the money 
from the house and working at his model,’’ 
Petrov told Felde in making his report. 
“But the place was heavily mortgaged. 
He got less than four hundred dollars 
clear, and it can’t last forever. Sooner or 
later he will have to go back to work.’’ 

“‘Send word to all the likely mills and 
steel works that we are to be notified when 
he applies for a job,”’ Felde instructed him. 

Temporarily dismissing the matter from 
his mind the German and his assistant 
spent the remainder of the afternoon in 
discussing an unexpected move on the part 
of one Senator Haig, who has not hitherto 
come into this story except through refer- 
ence to the fact of his being an uncle of 
Ted Aigne’s. This gentleman having had 
the impudence to demand an official inves- 
tigation of the Bolsheviki in America—a 
most disturbing, though not unforeseen 
development—it behooved the sensitive to 
take notice. This development had, more- 
over, come almost without warning, and 
quick action was necessary if the move was 
to be counteracted. That night Felde fol- 
lowed his telegram to Washington, where 
Senator Willing had taken a most reluctant 
and somewhat hysterical daughter several 
weeks earlier. 

Vit 

CCASIONALLY the heated tumult of 

political intrigue gathers the carbon of 
some fine spirit and produces a diamond 
amazingly; and a long career, with a small 
beginning as an assemblyman in a back- 
water town, had done this thing to Francis 
Haig. A conservative by experienee, he 
was without the limitations of knowledge of 
those who generally come under the term, 
and he was a builder rather than a destroyer. 
It was his consistently constructive policy 
which had given him his unique distinction 
of being practically without political ene- 
mies. A fine stalwart figure of a man, at 
sixty-eight he was still buffeting the winds 
of an astonishing career, steering his course 
clear and firm in the midst of the confusion 
and unrest under which the country labored. 

Haig knew what he thought right with a 
surety not given to many men, and though 
in the nature of things he was sometimes 
wrong his very positiveness stood out like a 
rock amid troubled waters—a safe place to 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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* (Continued from Page 137) 
land upon, a bad thing to break against. 
And at the moment his beliefs were clear- 
cut and precise, He believed in democracy, 
he opposed Bolshevism, he intended to 
protect American industry, and trusted in 
God Almighty and the Anglo-Saxon race, 

This creed he was with his usual effec- 
tiveness trying to put into operation, and 
while Herman Felde out in Muxton was 
sending his telegram to Willing, Haig was 
completing a committee on The American 
Aircrafts Program; and having attended 
its initial meeting returned to the simple 
apartment he shared with Ted Aigne. 

That luxurious young man was on the 
eve of his departure for New York, having 
taken a run down to Washington in a new 
roadster that looked and acted like one of 
the dragons of old. He had hung about 
Peggy in a helpless fashion, praying mercy, 
to no avail. He had not intended to come 
back when he said good-by that afternoon 
in Muxton unless he had accomplished 
something to her liking. But a lifelong 
habit of idleness and complete freedom 
from responsibility was not easy to shake 
off, and he had come to her again despite 
himself, overwhelmed by the fierce need he 
had for her. Men may be that way even 
when they look like tailors’ manikins; and 
Ted was troubled both by his apparently 
futile love and by a slow awakening of 
soul. The pangs attendant upon the birth 
of his consciousness were bitter. More, he 
was pitiably confused. He did not know 
what it was that he wanted to do, and there 
was in him that cautiousness which had held 
the first Aigne, the foreman shipwright, 
in service to old Benson until it seemed safe 
to leave, just as he possessed also the ability 
to make a radical change in his life, once the 
course was clearly set. But the course was 
not yet laid. There was nothing that he 
wanted to do, and he was too clever to 
embark on any enterprise unless his entire 
interest was in it. Moreover, the unrest of 
the times was upon him and he had devel- 
oped a guilty feeling toward the possession 
of enormous wealth of which he had not 
earned a penny. 

During the war the air service had given 
him an absorbing occupation, intriguing 
his attention to an extent far greater than 
anything else he had: ever done, certainly 
at least since as a boy he had built and 
sailed whole fleets of small boats with a 
surprising deft skill and long-lived enthu- 
siasm. But now the war was over—a dim, 
rather boresome memory it would seem if 
one were to judge by the attitude of the 
noncombatants he encountered upon his 
return home. And though it had given him 
a temporarily completely absorbing occu- 
pation it had not offered him a profession, 
He was groping. It seemed as though the 
stabilizing interest wouldn’t materialize. 
And his heart was very sore, in a clean, 
rather naive way. 

“Are you off?” asked the senator, seeing 
Ted’s motor coat. “You look as if the worm 
of remorse were devouring you. What is ite 
Ted, before you go?” —. 

“T don’t mind telling you it’s Peggy,” 
said Aigne. “She won’t have me.” 

“And why not?” inquired Haig, lifting 
his shaggy brows. 

“She flays me for doing nothing,” said 
his nephew. ‘But what canI do? She says 
I’m a beastly capitalist and all that. And, 
of course, in a way she’s right. But I don’t 
know a darned thing!” 

“She is an extremely astute young 
lady!”’ said the senator unexpectedly. ‘I 
congratulate her upon her good sense. Any 
other female would snap your money up, 
and she merely tells you to go to work! 
Good for her! Go, why don’t you?” 

“Into what?” said Ted plaintively, “I’ve 
no objections to work and I’ve recently 
been overwhelmed by the brilliantly orig- 
inal notion that a chap ought to earn his 
salt no matter how his governor may have 
left him fixed. Owes it to the working 
chaps and all that. But how the devil shall 
eStart 

“Create a new industry and set new 
groups of men to work!” cried Haig with 
enthusiasm. ‘‘Why not make something, 
anything. Only boost industry, boost pro- 
duction! This is no time for slacking, for 
theorizing. It’s the time of times to pro- 
duce and keep producing. Boy, if half the 
men in your position would see matters as 
you are beginning to see them—thanks to 
Peggy, bless her heart !—there would be no 
talk of Bolshevism!” 

“Thanks awfully,” replied Teddy. “T’ll 
simply have to make good now. I'll start 
something right off.” 
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This time Teddy Aigne kept his word, 
He had a long face with a funny little 
mustache, and wonderful and fearful gar- 
ments. But he kept his word and was 
decent about women, and if he did take an 
hour to dress it took him precious little 
time to fight if occasion, required. The 
English army is full of such men. In 
America they seldom run so perfectly true 
to type. 

Being possessed at once of a clear-cut 
determination to do something and a per- 
fectly blank mind as to what it would be, 
Fate or Nature or what not, as he later put 
it, decided to help him out, instanter, and 
so gave him a blow-out in Walltown, half- 
way to New York, and left him stranded 
in a deserted section of the river front with- 
out an extra tube and never a garage in 
sight. 

To right and left stretched the long wall 
of an inclosure of some sort, sans the usual 
embellishment of advertising signs. Above 
it towered the giant walls of enormous 
shops and foundries; and beyond these the 
steel lacery of stupendous ways on the 
water’s edge reared their delicate strength 
against the evening sky. There was a 
curious quiet over the place, like that of a 
giant sleeping. It was evidently one of 
those shipyards which at the close of the 
war had been either reduced in activity or 
wiped out of existence. It was evidently 
not in operation, but something about it— 
a poignant air of waiting, a portentous 
sense of its dormant power—drew Aigne 
through the gate in company with the 
watchman, and standing there amid the 
active silence the answer to his problem 
seemed presented. The place was for sale. 
It was in the hands of a receiver, so the 
watchman said. 

Dreams of his boyhood came back to 
Aigne as he stood there only half listening 
to the garrulous stream of the old watch- 
man’s talk. Dreams of himself upon a 
pirate vessel, of himself as a heroic engineer 
saving his ship amid incredible storms. 
Then of the fleet of little boats that he 
had once built; and, suddenly, of aviation. 
What if clouds of aircraft were to be one 
day launched from these structures, ponder- 
ous yet swift, strange pigeons from his trap? 
Why not? Here was a place in which to do 
both. Ships; and, later, airships. 

‘With a sudden deep conviction he knew 
that this was what he wanted. He would 
set the dormant giant into motion and 
create beautiful semianimate things that 
would go forth over the world on its waters 
and through the skies above it, bearing the 
romance of life to the corners of the world. 
At least that is what he felt; or a very 
small part of it. 

What he said was, “This would be a 
damn fine place if it were running—eh 
what? I’ll say so!” Then: “Where is the 
receiver chap, do yousuppose? What is the 
place called?” 

“It’s the Community Ship nowadays,” 
said the old man. ‘But folks that’s always 
been here like I have still calls ’em the 
Benson Yards.” 

The receiver chap proved amenable, and 
shortly after this John Israel Benson the 
third knew what had happened. There 
seems to be in the generic mind of human- 
ity an arrangement of thought strata sim- 
ilar to the belts of wind. People thinking on 
the same level the world over have their 
minds acclimated, as it were. Witness the 
spontaneity with which the same char- 
acter of reform, of education, of what not, 
willspring up simultaneously with apparent 
complete independence in different coun- 
tries. 

And if people belong to a certain group 
activity, sooner or later they will be drawn 
into it, affected by it, known of it, though 
they be buried leagues from it in the depths 
of some wilderness, 

And it was in a wilderness—a real wil- 
derness, not one created only through lone- 
liness of the mind—that Aigne’s advertise- 
ment reached Benson. For the instructor’s 
guess had been a shrewd one. John Israel, 
taking Schwartz and the dog, had gone out 
into the country, ” 

.For ten weeks the two had worked upon 
the model of the engine control, living in a 
shack which they hired from a farmer on 
the outskirts of a village consisting of a 
crossroads, a forge and one shop; a place 


as dreary as the Middle West could offer— ‘ 


which is saying a good deal. 

Something had gone very wrong with 
Benson’s spirit after his dismissal from the 
mill. A slow anger at the injustice of soci- 
ety at large filled him, together with a 
determination to show the world that in 
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spite of everything his sheer genius, his im- 
mortal soul, would find expression in the 
work that was peculiarly his. He had 
turned all his little property into cash and 
in a blind fervor had sought out the silence 
of the country for the development of his 
model, 

Billy had accompanied him rather un- 
willingly. But a breakdown had followed 
his experience on the crane. The drug had 
poisoned his system and he could not eat. 
Neither could he have found employment 
in Muxton had he been able to work. So in 
the end he agreed, sulkily enough, to go 
with Benson. As he grew better he chafed 
under the inactivity. Like all true city- 
bred workers he loathed the country with a 
deep and unconquerable hatred. He wag 
bored beyond endurance, and as he grew in 
health he developed the habit of nagging 
Benson to move. Their money was running 
short, owing in part to'John Israel’s ex. 
penditures upon his device. Soon they 
would have to find employment and mean- 
while he was eventually more helpless in 
his isolation than in a group of fellow 
workmen. 

Once the model was in a fair way of com- 
pletion when an accident ruined it. His 
money would meet the repairs upon it, but 
ahead of that loomed patent lawyers, the 
expenses of exhibition, of living while he 
showed the thing. It was overwhelming, 
A big thing like this invention of his re- 
quired big capital to float it. There simply 
was no other way. Benson had grown 
rugged and brown through his life in the 
open, but his intelligence at length recog- 
nized the need for compromise. And Aigne’s 
advertisement swayed him to a decision. 

It is probable that no other such an- 
nouncement, coming from a different sec- 
tion of the country, would have stirred him 
so profoundly. He was in an angry defiant 
mood. His. model was still incomplete, 
though in his mind it was a finished thing, 
and his diagrams were, he was convinced, 
perfect. But there was so little money. 
And there was that inborn restlessness of 
the city dweller upon Billy. When the boy 
brought Aigne’s notice to his attention it 
was at once’a pain and a relief, 


WANTED! 


Experienced steel workers in all branches. 
Men to operate machines in large ship- 
building corporation. Skilled forgemen, 
rollers, shipwrights, men who have been 
employed in aéroplane or dirigible con- 
struction particularly desired, 

Address 
THE AIGNE SHIPYARDS, Walltown, N. J. 


Walltown! That was the secret thing 
that drew him after all! A shipyard at 
Walltown! At once the old yards came to 
mind like a pleasing but half-forgotten 
dream. And the homestead—the flowery 
orchard and his mother bidding old Mrs, 
Schwartzer farewell. But Walltown must 
be reborn. What had the war done for the 
place? How had it grown? Did they send 
out splendid modern vessels now? Who 
was in charge there? No, it is quite certain 
that no other advertisement could have 
affected him so. The longing for the sea 
that was in his blood, that had been there 
for generations, was upon him. 

John Israel Benson the third could no 
more have resisted the solace promised to 
his sore spirit by the sight and sound of the 
yards than he could have destroyed the in- 
complete model of his invention. He 
counted over his meager remaining store of 
money and agreed to Billy’s proposal that 
they answer the advertisement. 

“We can just about make it!” said Ben- 
son grimly. But in his heart he believed 
that good fortune would magically reach 
him in the place where he belonged. An 
exultation filled him from the moment of 
his resolve to go. 

““Tf a man has a good thing he’s bound to 
deliver it!”’ he said solemnly to the toler- 
ant Billy. “You can’t bury a real man or a 
real invention. Wait and see! This thing of 
mine is of the imperishable sort. I’ll put it 
away now—I have to, But it’s part of the 
next step ahead for the world, and some 
day we'll put it over!” 

“Gimme s’more of that pie!” replied 
Billy, reaching across the table. But John 
Israel only laughed. He was going hone. 
And somehow he had already managed to 
find solace and assurance in the fact, 


1x 
fies ala conveys such vastly dif- 


ferent messages to its various readers. 
One sees only such an item, and another 
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that different thing which has a peculiar 
Significance for himself. Herman Felde 
coming down the steps of the office build- 
ing which sheltered the Russian trades rep- 
resentative, Mr. Petrov, and his orderly 
offices, bought of a passing newsboy a copy 
of that selfsame sheet which had revolu- 
tionized Benson’s plans, and at once became 
absorbed in an account of the dynamiting 
of the home of a prominent judge who 
was noted for his distaste for foreign- 
born, unnaturalized labor leaders. A curi- 
ous smile twisted the corners of Mr. Felde’s 
mouth as he read, and for the time being 
the paper contained nothing else for him. 

Very crude—very crude!” he mur- 
mured to himself. ‘I must have Petrov 
take this up with the Buffalo people. They 
should either have killed him or left him 
alone. Stupid pigs! If only they could 
realize how much more they can accom- 
plish simply by labor disturbances! But 
they are such hotheaded children! They 
lose their verdammte tempers!” 

He preserved the paper for further exam- 
ination, and at his club, fortified by a large 
cigar, he presented the perfect picture of a 
respectable and worthy citizen whose in- 
terests would probably lie in the devotion 
of his grandchildren and an occasional mild 
game of golf, the while he puffed a com- 
fortable halo of smoke round his sleek head 
and perused the item concerning the bomb 
once more. 

Then satisfied that he had overlooked no 
detail of the case he turned his attention to 
the remainder of the sheet, and in due 
course of events came upon Aigne’s adver- 
tisement. It drew his interest for a double 
reason. To begin with, it was his custom to 
make a note of any such announcement, 
with the view of putting the place on record 
at the office. Secondly, the name of this 
particular corporation struck him. He 
knew something of the almost limitless 
Aigne fortune and of the family’s history. 
Indeed he even had a slight acquaintance 
with young Aigne, though it held no great 
degree of warmth, owing in part to the 
young man’s relationship to Senator Haig, 
whose political enmity toward Willing was 
of long standing. And so, of course, he knew 
that Ted was the last of his name. It was 
extremely unlikely that the young fop, for 
so he had always regarded him, could be 
behind the new enterprise in person, and 
yet that it was his money he made no 
doubt. This being the case the corporation 
would undoubtedly come to be one of im- 
mense importance. It would be as well to 
have a reliable man upon the ground from 
the start. Tearing out the advertisement 
with the aid of a diamond-studded pen- 
knife, his execution of even this small mat- 
ter a perfect thing in its exact neatness, he 
marked in one corner a legibly printed 
“Rush,” inclosed the clipping in a type- 
addressed envelope, and mailed it before he 
left the club. 

“When Petrov gets that,” he reflected, 
“he will probably send Michael Dort from 
the rolling mill. A bright fellow. Indeed I 
will speak to Petrov and make certain.” 

So this Michael Dort, long a skilled en- 
gineer in the local mill, and indeed the very 
man who had been Benson’s boss, preceded 
him to Walltown; and by the time both 
were on their way there Felde had packed 
an amazingly neat traveling case and in 
leisurely comfort proceeded to Washington, 
with the benign intent of visiting his beloved 
“niece” and her distinguished father— 
a habit which had grown upon him of late, 
especially since an increasing number of 
accidents in the coal districts, closely frus- 
trated bomb plots, and similar activities on 
the part of seemingly unorganized labor had 
attracted the outspoken attention of Sen- 
ator Haig. 

Willing had come to look upon these 
visits from Felde with a sort of dread that 
was only half stifled by the latter’s elo- 
quent pleas for the cause of universal 
brotherhood and the pictures he constantly 
painted of a glorious internationalism. 
Something very like a doubt of his own 
line of conduct was beginning to creep into 
Willing’s mind—a wonder whether perhaps 
the people whose doctrines he had so un- 
hesitatingly advocated were, after all, ca- 
pable of governing themselves on the lines of 
their idealistic doctrines. The reports from 
Russia were disquieting—horribly so. Hun- 
gary had the poison, for so it now began to 
seem to him, and there was danger of other 
European countries becoming infected. 

Gradually he was overcome with a ter- 
ror of the thing he himself had fostered. 
It was like the alarm of the mischievous 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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NATIONAL CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION 


A nation-wide organization 
formed in 1907, consisting 
of producers of all varieties 
of hermetically sealed canned 
foods which have been steril- 
ized by heat. It neither 
produces, buys, nor sells. “4 
Its purpose is to assure, for 
the mutual benefit of the in- 
dustry and the public, the 
best canned foods that scien- 
tific knowledge and human skill 


can produce. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Thr Ce Meals a Day r aThousand a Year 


ID° you feel like “just giving up” 
sometimes when trying to tempt the 
appetites of that family of yours? 


Haven't you stood in the middle of 
your kitchen or pantry many a time, 
wondering what you would oeta, for 


the next meal? 


But suppose that the next time you 
look around your pantry for inspiration, 
you discover a variety of canned foods on 
the shelves—rea/ foods that give you 
surprising suggestions for tempting meals! * 


Canned Food Variety 
Solves your Meal Problems 


The variety of canned foods is won- 
derful, and the number of things that 
can be made with such foods is still 


more wonderful. You need not worry 
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about variety to your meals if you are 
using canned foods as freely as you can 


use them. 


You need not worry that meals won’t 
look tempting, taste delicious and satisfy 


fickle appetites. 


Greatest Allies a Woman can Have 


With plenty of canned foods on hand 
in full variety of fruit, vegetable, fish and 
meats, to say nothing of soups and milk, 
a woman is more resourceful than her 
family would have believed possible. 


Many a Surprise in store for your Family 


It is almost like travelling all over the 
country and eating the choice foods of 
each State of the Union when you use 
canned foods in ‘all the variety of kinds 


and “dishes.” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Twin City 12-20 — The newest member of 
the TWIN CITY Line. 


—\7 Twin City 
~| 60-90 






The great TWIN CITY Line of Tractors 
now provides power for a// farm work on 
any size farm. 
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TWIN CITY 16-30 — The 16-30 has every 
characteristic that has made our 
larger tractors famous 


All-Steel TWIN CITY Threshers— Built in 
three sizes: 22-42, 28-48, 36-60. 





Twin City Tractors are known to good 
farmers everywhere. Their reputation 
has put them in the fields of Europe 
as well as America. 


Their unvarying dependability, backed by 
the most far-reaching service organization, 
has kept them there. 


Year by year their numbers increase, as the 
old ones stay on the job and a steadily in- 
creasing volume of new ones go wherever 
good farming is done. 


In particular, the new 12-20 tractor is on the 
road to everywhere. The reputation of its 
performance has created for it an eager 
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demand all over the country. For this tractor 
has lived up to the full promise of its unique 
design. 

The sixteen-valve-in-head engine, with re- 
movable sleeves and counter-balanced crank- 
shaft; the Hyatt-mounted dustproof transmis- 
sion—examples of its engineering perfection 
—have carried it smoothly through year-long 
schedules of the roughest work. 


Its soundness now stands proved by every 
test of performance. Built to do the work, 
not to meet a price. 

Write for the full story of the 12-20 and four 
other sizes. 

There is still some good territory for respon- 
sible dealers. 


TWIN CITY COMPANY, Minneapolis, U.S.A. 


Selling Products of 
MINNEAPOLIS STEEL & MACHINERY COMPANY 


Branches 


Fargo, N. D. 
Great Falls, Mont. 


Denver, Col. 


Des Moines, Iowa Spokane, Wash. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Wichita, Kan. 


Peoria, III. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Lincoln, Neb. 


Distributors: Frank O. Renstrom Co. — San Francisco, Los Angeles, Stockton, Oakland and Sacramento, Calif. 


Baskerville - Dahl Co. — Watertown, S. D. 


Southern Machinery Co. — Atlanta, Ga. 


. B. George Machinery Co. — Dallas, Houston, Amarillo, San Antonio, Texas; and Crowley, La. 
Eastern and Export Offices: Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. —154 Nassau Street, New York City 


Canadian Distributors: Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. of Canada, Ltd.—Winnipeg, Manitoba; Regina, Sask.; Calgary, Alberta 
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small boy over the wrong he has half un- 
wittingly done. And then he would sway 
back to his emotionalism for the ‘‘down- 
trodden mass of the proletariat,” as he 
rhetorically called them to Felde. But on 
this latest visit of the German’s a proposi- 
tion was put to him that seemed impossible. 
He revolted. ‘ 

It was then that Herman showed him 
how completely he held Willing in the hol- 
low of his hand. 

“Your income,” he said comfortably— 
“‘what of that? It’s all in German Zeppelin 
stock now, my friend. Can you live on your 
salary—you with your taste for comfort, 
not to say luxury? And what about your 
campaign fund? Would you relish a Sun- 
day story in any of our leading newspapers 
about that?” 

- “You furnished it,” retorted Willing. 
“You only expose yourself by such a 
threat!” 

“T didn’t furnish a cent of it,’’ replied 
Felde amazingly. ‘‘The contributions are 
all on record--in my office—and three 
prominent I. W. W. men stand as the larg- 
est contributors. I simply arranged to keep 
this quiet at the time, for I knew that 
though you desired the support of labor— 
well, one must be discreet. But in view of 
the help you have received from the radical 
element you can scarcely turn and rend 
them now. Can’t you oppose or at least in 
some way quietly defeat this new investi- 
gation of the Bolshevik question?” 

“Oppose it!” exclaimed Willing. ‘You 
must be insane, Felde. To do that would be 
suicide.” 

“Well, then,” said the German, still 
placidly smoking, “‘you must be chairman 
of the investigation committee.” 

The proposal was so astounding that for 
a moment Willing was unable to grasp it. 

“T won’t do it!”’ he said at length. 

“Oh, yes, you will!” said Felde, at 
length openly hostile. ‘‘And the investiga- 
tion will not hurry itself. Or some enter- 
prising young politician in Muxton may 
start digging up your political history—to 
say nothing of your personal fortune—and 
who knows how he might misinterpret 
your motives?” 

For a moment it was open warfare. Will- 
ing all at once saw with a horrid clearness 
just what the German stood for. Then the 
latter began to speak again, and the true 
vision faded before that great dream of a 
world made perfect, which, to do him jus- 
tice, was as sincere a desire with the senator 
as was his belief in the hereafter. : 

“For heaven’s sake, man!’’ said Felde in 
the sudden change of tone with which he 
was accustomed to play upon his victim’s 
weakness and vanity—with which he ca- 
joled the impractical flowery-tongued ideal- 
ist into a belief that the millennium was at 
hand—‘‘don’t you see that the end must 
justify the means in this case as in no 
other? When have the capitalists ever 
worked openly? When have they scrupled 
to use any methods that would achieve 
their aim? Don’t you see, man, that this is 
simply a dose of their own medicine? The 
friends of internationalism must use what 
comes to their net. You will be of inestima- 
ble service as chairman of that com- 
mittee 4 

And so on, far into the night; the web 
drawing closer. But though Willing yielded 
in the end, the- burden of his situation lay 
heavily upon him. Like all theoretical 
revolutionists he shrank from the actual 
application of his declared beliefs. Hitherto 
he had done precious little except talk. 
Even his opposition to the war had been 
verbal—endlessly so. Now there was an 
actual task to do. 

He must delay the work of the investi- 
gating committee. Talk might do it, but 
the undertaking bore an uncomfortably 
close resemblance to action. His shoulders 
drooped with it, and there were lines in his 
erstwhile placid face. 

On the morning that the newspapers 
announced his appointment as chairman of 
the committee which was to inquire into 
the spread of Bolshevik propaganda in 
America, Willing came downstairs to con- 
front an empty seat where ordinarily Peggy 
sat waiting to pour his coffee. He was a 
trifle later than usual this morning, a night 
session having given him cause for over- 
sleeping, and as arule his daughter was there 
long before he came down. To-day he allowed 
the servant to serve him. 

“Ts Miss Willing not well?” he inquired. 

“IT think she’s gone out, sir,” replied 
the man. 

“Out?” said the senator. 
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“She breakfasted very early, sir,’ said 
the man. ‘I think she left that note, 
please.” 

It lay upon the folded newspaper beside 
his plate, and waiting until the servant had 
left the room he opened it in bewilderment. 
A note from Peggy—at such an hour! He 
read it ina daze. She had written: 


“Dearest Daddy: When I saw the head- 
lines in the paper this morning I knew I 
could not stay here any longer. I didn’t 
believe you would do it. But you have, 
and I cannot endure the pain. You know 
how I felt about the war. That was bad 
enough, but this is worse. I know a great 
deal more than you realize. I have twice 
overheard you and Uncle Herman, once out 
at home and once last month. Of course 
I cannot betray you, but, dear, neither 
can I live any longer on German money. 
I’m twenty-two, and I can earn my own 
living. But for a while I am going to a 
place where I shall be quite safe, and can 
think things over in new surroundings. 
Don’t trouble about my safety and don’t 
try to find me. Todoso at this time against 
my will would be fatal to any hope of re- 
adjusting our relationship. I’ve got to 
think that you are sincerely doing what you 
believe is right. But I cannot agree to it. 

“Your loving daughter, IPEGGYa. 


The senator sat quite a long time, mo- 
tionless, with the letter in his hands, his 
food untouched, the pleasant sunlight 
pouring through the bay window and play- 
ing upon the cheerful breakfast table. The 
coffee urn steamed softly, and Aleck, his 
old dog, stirred at his feet. He shrank a 
little in his chair, his tall figure breaking 
unconsciously. Then as the servant cau- 
tiously peeped round the swinging door the 
old man drew himself together and looked 
at the newspaper headlines. 

“What sacrifices!’”” he murmured to 
himself. “‘For the people—for freedom! 
She is a child—a mere child! She will come 
back. The magnificent sacrifice—of per- 
sonal honor if need be. She does not under- 
stand, she does not believe it.’’ 

And such was the inherent vanity of the 
man that almost he convinced himself. He 
took up the newspaper and read of himself 
with a proud pain which he thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

But Peggy did not come back. She had 
in the haste-filled hour preceding her de- 
parture collected only those things which 
she felt to be rightfully her own, and among 
these was Ruffles the cat, to which she had 
become very much attached. It was a nice 
cat, rather deaf, with blue eyes and a 
companionable habit of mind beyond the 
usual run of her kind. A white Persian was 
rather an incumbrance for a young lady 
leaving home with the avowed intention of 
evading discovery, but the thought of a 
live companion swung the balance in 
Ruffles’ favor, and so it was that only one 
of the bags which Peggy took with her 
contained clothing. 

For a good many weeks—indeed ever 
since the episode of Benson’s dismissal 
from the mill—Peggy had been laying her 
plans for some such emergency. She had 
found it impossible to talk frankly with her 
father. Her protest at John Israel’s dismis- 
sal had simply ended by her own work at 
the mill being brought to an abrupt close, 
for Felde had in his turn held her to her 
end of the bargain—to stop if the work was 
a failure. It was undeniably just that. An 
attempt to have any real discussion of her 
life and work resulted in a suspicion of her 
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own personal interest in Benson. But if it 
was impossible to talk with the senator she 
foresaw that it would shortly be impossible 
to live with him, and she had made her 
plans accordingly. 

She possessed a little piece of property of 
her own, a tiny cottage in Walltown which 
had been her grandmother’s and which 
was now hers through the old. German 
woman’s death. Peggy had paid the taxes 
on it for a year now and had even gone so 
far as to make it one secret visit, finding it 
in good order. It was to this little dwelling, 
nestled down just beyond the apple trees 
of the now deserted and ruinous Benson 
estate, that Peggy betook herself, together 
with her cat, a few hundred dollars and a 
troubled but courageous heart. 

It was a sweet little place, its poverty 
dignified by age, and sheltered by enormous 
bushes of lilac and syringa which grew to 
the very eaves. There was moss on the 
roof and the place smelled musty, as is the 
way of tired old houses, until the young 
mistress flung up the protesting window 
sashes and flooded the low rooms with air 
and sunlight. The cat newly released from 
its long confinement in the other suitcase 
stalked from room to room on a supercilious 
round of investigation, while Peggy brush- 
ing the cobwebs from her hands surveyed 
her domain with a delicious sense of peace 
and freedom. It was her own—her very 
own! And despite her German grand- 
mother—despite even the lithograph of 
Bismarck upon the wall—it was a typical 
little American ‘home, dating back to 
Revolutionary days and growing with the 
passing generations into the very soil 
whereon it stood, taking root along with the 
red roses at its porch, the white daisies on 
its lawn, the blue myrtle about its founda- 
tions. And it was hers—hers! Here she 
would be free to come and go as she chose, 
to live as she chose, and to think—that was 
best of all! Here she would work at her 
problem of the future while her hands were 
busied with simple household tasks—for she 
intended to perform these herself. De- 
lightedly she examined every portion of the 
little house, planning its rearrangement. 
Physical effort would give her soul the 
peace it longed for. 

Far from being afraid to be alone there 
she welcomed the notion. How sweet and 
quiet and mercifully forgotten it all was! 
She thanked the fortune that had swung 
the growth of the town along the river 
front and in the direction of Philadelphia, 
leaving this section almost countrified and 
clinging to its tradition of garden patches 
and shady trees. There was not even a 
movie theater in the neighborhood, and 
one had to walk a quarter of a mile to 
the grocery store. Across the stretch of 
meadow that made a peninsula of the 
section, the ways of the giant shipyards 
were silhouetted back against the sunset of 
evenings, and a pleasing friendly sense of 
the town’s activity came across the open 
marshland through the day. 

A tangled mass of neglected growing 
things with the crispness of autumn upon 
them half hid the deserted, gaunt-windowed 
Benson mansion, and the brown leaves lay 
in drifts upon its rotting porch. Yet it was 
not melancholy to her eyes, for Benson, the 
fourteen-year-old lad, played there in her 
imagination—herself, muslin-clad, with 
bows of blue ribbon, his ghostly compan- 
ion—and the game of watching these two 
wraiths was balm to her wounded heart. 

Benson, the denim-clad young engineer, 
seemed in the quiet busy days that followed 
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to smile at her and at the two memory chil- 
dren from behind some vine-draped tree, 
from the steps of his old home, from the 
gate of her little garden. And at such mo- 
ments she would wish intensely that she 
had let him into her friendship more closely 
before it was too late. By every right of 
outward circumstance he should have van- 
ished out of her life in exactly the way that 
he had. By every right of their inner con- 
sciousness he should have communicated 
with her. But what had their relationship 
been, after all? A workingman and a social 
uplifter. Bah! Ridiculous, absurd, a far- 
cical set of terms which meant less than 
nothing when put to the acid test of reality! 
And yet the habit of social differences was 
so strong! Perhaps it was her own fault for 
being traditionally shy and formal when 
she felt—what? She scarcely knew, for all 
she beat the braided rug upon the clothes- 
line so savagely. But one thing was clear to 
her honestly self-searching mind: Peggy for 
the first time in her life was seriously, frankly 
considering the matter of a lover, a hus- 
band, a companion for herself and a father 
for her dream children that always some- 
how contrived to resemble those two whose 
ghosts played in the orchard next door. 

She would brush this vision aside and 
try to think of the men who had at one 
time or another wanted to marry her. And 
she thought of Aigne—good, stilted, over- 
dressed Teddy, with his gentle eyes and his 
futile, gay existence. She wondered why 
she had not heard from him since he last 
left her in Washington, and laughed when 
she wondered what he would say if he were 
to see her in her calico house dress, her 
blond hair caught in a careless topknot of 
curls, a broom wielded capably by her 
round young arms, and a very spicy cake 
baking in the oven and sending forth an 
aroma of blissful domestic significance 
upon the autumn air. 

How he would laugh at her! He would 
never believe that she was doing this thing 
seriously—living as she preferred, gaining 
balance and health both mental and phys- 
ical from such simple elemental things as 
the making of her bed, the polishing of 
her iridescent windowpanes, the raking of 
leaves in her tiny garden, the leaning on her 
whitewashed fence to watch the antics of 
the Italian laborers’ goats across the way. 
Poor Ted! If only he would do some- 
thing worth while, what a fine chap he 
might be! She encouraged herself in this 
thought, playing at being a prudent mother 
to herself—a fantasy she had long indulged 
in. But always Benson would reappear 
when she least expected him. His rugged 
face that was a little like Lincoln’s became 
almost evident in the flesh, so vividly did it 
spring to mind, and she seemed to hear his 
low-pitched clear voice enunciating the 
answers to her larger questions. 

“The world is due for a change. Let us 
help it intelligently, rather than oppose it 
with bloodshed.”’ She put the words into 
his mouth. Then she wondered anew, and 
he seemed to speak again. “‘No one can 
predict what a change will be. Until it is 
completed how can we tell? And nothing is 
ever completed. The world has never wit- 
nessed a settled order of things.’”’ Then 
again: “‘Of course many of labor’s demands 
are just—you have seen our mill. But the 
ignorance which stands in the way of bet- 
terment cannot be overcome in a day. We 
have an almost perfect democracy right 
now, but we don’t trouble to use it.”’ 

She discussed her father and his Utopia 
with this ghost of Benson while she sat in 
the twilight and stroked the loudly purring 
Ruffles, who seemed thoroughly aware of 
what was going on, as is the mystic way 
of cats. 

“Can he be right?” she thought. ‘Must 
one betray one’s country and incite or 
cover up mob violence to gain the brother- 
hood of man?” 

Then Benson’s silent voice. ‘‘ We are not 
the uneducated starved French of the Revo- 
lution,’ it said. ‘““We do not need the guil- 
lotine when we already have the ballot.” 

And so it went from day to day, Benson 
always coming to fill the place in Peggy’s 
mind that the mother in her had reserved 
for Teddy Aigne. And not two miles away 
Aigne was wrestling with a gigantic scheme 
for the biggest single enterprise this terres- 
trial globe has yet seen. When at length 
he was assured of its development he wrote 
to her—a long letter, to which he received 
no answer. 

The senator tucked it away in her little 
desk against the time of her return. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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: rd tUCKS 
America’s greatest truck value 


By hitching its wagon to a star — 

By fixing an ideal and living up to it— 

By expert designing, modest profit-taking at moderate prices — 

By creating a world market through far-sighted advertising and salesmanship — 

By building only high-grade trucks at quantity production prices — 

The Stewart Motor Corporation has realized a goal desired by many and reached by 
few—a high-grade truck for practically every line of business, at less-cost-to-buy and less- 
cost-to-run—a truck that is all business from the ground up—a truck: that stands up, 
delivers the goods, lives a long life and pays profits to its owner from the start. 

Five popular models, ready for any load, ready for any road, adapt themselves to 
90% of the requirements of American business, at about 20% less than the average cost. 
Stewarts cost $200 to $300 less to buy than the average prices of other trucks. 

Stewarts cost less to run — 

For through scientifically simplified design, hundreds of really needless parts, conse- 
quently hundreds of pounds of needless weight, are eliminated. 


PRE 
pores 


Hence you get a stronger, simpler truck —simpler to operate, easier to maintain—a 
truck that drags no needless dead weight—is economical of oil, gasoline and tires —a 
truck that costs less for time in dry dock, repairs and replacements — 

Anda sound, business-like, attractive, high-grade truck — built to last, built for day-in- 
day-out service—a truck that does a great deal more than it promises. 


Quality trucks since 1912 
STEWART MOTOR CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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Owners’ satisfaction proved— 


1. By use in 38 foreign lands 
2. By fleets that grew from one 


The international use of Stewarts is no less impressive than the growth of multiple 
Stewart fleets at home. 


Abroad, Stewarts are giving daily and profitable service to owners in 38 foreign 
countries. 


At home, the unique quality of Stewart service has caused the growth in hundreds 
of cases from the original one Stewart (write for names) to large fleets. 


But it isn’t the size of a fleet that tells the real story. A big firm may decide to 
motorize its hauling —may buy 20 to 50 trucks at once. It’s the experience of a concern 
that started with one Stewart, found it a business-winner, bought more Stewarts one after 
another to keep pace with expansion, which is a real guide. 

Here are the letters of a couple of owners. This owner-satisfaction with Stewart 


performance has made the Stewart Motor Corporation a world leader in truck building 
in only seven years. 





SSISISANCLZ 


MACON TRANSFER CO. 
MACON, GA. 


After running our first truck a short while we purchased a 114 ton 
truck and four months later we purchased a second one-ton. 

After all three of these trucks had given us splendid service for six 
or eight months we decided to purchase our fourth, a 34 ton Stewart, 
four months ago, which makes our fleet number four trucks at the 


present date. 

All four of these trucks are giving absolute satisfaction and we will 
further state that the first one-ton which we purchased is running as 
Boos and doing as much work as it did the day we drove it out of your 
place. ’ 

If business increases in the next month as much as it has in the past 
we will be obliged to add another Stewart to our fleet, which will make 


five of these trucks. 
(Signed) WALTER S. HERIN 





THE STIENEN DYEING CO. INC. 
NEW YORK 


It might be interesting for you to know.the experience we gained 
with the two trucks purchased from you. 
We have been operating the 11% ton truck for two and one-half years, 


running it at an average of 40 miles per day, every business day in the 
year, and got the best satisfaction we ever did with any truck. We 
have only spent $80 on repairs in the two and one-half years we have 
been operating same. We have used this truck on long distance trips to 
Providence and found that we got an average of 14 miles on one gallon 
of gasoline. For this reason we placed another order for a 314 ton truck, 
which we have now been running for two months and we find same to be 
equally as good:as the other one. We have no trouble whatsoever loading 
5 tons at a time. 

We appreciate your prompt attention given at your service stations, 
and remain, (Signed) ERNEST A, STIENEN, President 





Chassis prices f.o.b. Buffalo: 34-ton $1350; 2000 lb. $1655; 
L%4-ton $2250; 2-ton $2875; 34-ton $3899 


“ 








STEWART MOTOR CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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The Mark that 


Insures the Resu 


This trade-mark is for your protection; it stands for genuine 
Beaver Board. You can’t expect Beaver Board results 
unless this trade-mark is on the back of the board you buy. 


Beaver Board is more than a ‘‘knotless, crackless manu- 
factured lumber,” it is a long lived and attractive wall 
and ceiling result. When you buy Beaver Board for 
your new home or for remodeling you buy this result. 


No time is lost waiting for plaster to dry, you’ll have a 
greater variety of decorations and you’ll never have to 
contend with cracked wall paper or falling plaster. 





Send for a copy of our new book, ‘‘Beaver Board and Its Uses,” and Color Card of 
Beavertone, a velvety flat paint especially made by the manufacturers of Beaver Board. 





THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 
Administration Offices, Buffalo, N. Y.; Thorold, Ont., Canada; London, Eng. 
Offices in principal cities of the United States and abroad 
Distributors and dealers everywhere 











Now Miss Minerva, as her name con- 
noted, was a wise woman; and she had 
reached an unerring conclusion by two dif- 
ferent and devious routes’, to wit, intuition 
and logic, the same being the high road and 
low road of reason—high or low in either 
case as you may prefer. Thus intuition: 
Camel—small boy. Reason: Small boy— 
camel. But there was here an additional 
element—a direct personal relationship be- 
tween this perticular small boy -and this 
particular camel, rising out of the incident 
of the ink bottle. She realized that that 
camel must have acquired for William a 
peculiar quality—almost that of a posses- 
sion—in view of the fact that he had put his 
mark upon it. She knew that Willie could 
no more stay away from the environs of 
that camel than said camel could remain in 
that attic. Indeed we might go on at some 
length expounding further this profound 
law of human nature that where there are 
camels there will be small boys; that, as it 
were, under such circumstances Nature 
abhors an infantile vacuum, > 

“Tf I know him he is!” agreed Mr. Tutt, 
referring to William’s probable proximity 
to Eset el Gazzar. 

“Speaking of camels,” said Tutt as he lit 
a cigarette, “makes me think of brass beds.” 

“Yes,” nodded his partner. “Of course 
it would, naturally. What on earth do you 
mean?” 

“1 mean this,” began Tutt, clearing his 
throat as if he were addressing twelve good 
and true men—‘“‘a camel is obviously an 
unusual—not to say peculiar—animal to be 
roosting over there in that attic. It is an 
exotic—if I may use that term. It is as 
exotic as a brass bed from Connecticut 
would be, or is, in Damascus or Lebanon. 
Now, therefore, a camel will as assuredly 
give cause for trouble in New York as a 
brass bed in Bagdad!” 

“The right thing often makes trouble if 
put in the wrong place,”’ pondered Mr. Tutt. 

“Or the wrong thing in the right place!” 
assented Tutt. ‘‘Now all these unassimi- 
lated foreigners NM 

“What have they got to do with brass 
beds in Lebanon?” challenged Miss Wiggin. 

“Why,” continued Tutt, “I am 
credibly informed that the Amer- 
ican brass bed—particularly the 
double bed—owing to its importa- 
tion into Asia Minor was the direct 
cause of the Armenian massacres.” 

“Tosh!” said Miss Wiggin. 

“For a fact!” asserted Tutt. 
“Tt’s this way—an ambassador told ae 
me so himself—the Turks, you ry 
know, are nuts on beds—and they : 
think a great big brass family bed 
such as—you know—they’re in all 
the department-store windows. 
Well, every Turk in every village 
throughout Asia Minor saves up his 
money to buy a brass bed—like a 
nigger buys a cathedral clock. Sign 
of superiority. You get me? And 
it becomes his most cherished household 
possession. If he meets a friend on the 
street he says to him naturally and easily, 
without too much conscious egotism, just 
as an American might say, ‘By the way, 
have you seen my new limousine?’—he 
says to the other Turk, ‘Oh, I say, old chap, 
do you happen to have noticed my new 
brass bed from Connecticut? They just 
put it off the steamer last week at Aleppo. 
Fatima’s taking a nap in it now, but when 
she wakes up ‘aibe 

“What nonsense!” sniffed Miss Wiggin. 

“‘Tt’s not nonsense!”’ protested the junior 
partner. ‘Now listen to what happens. 
Some Armenian—the Armenians are the 
pawnbrokers of Asia Minor—moves into 
that village and in three months he has a 
mortgage on everything in it, including that 
brass bed. Then the Turkish Government, 
which regards him as an undesirable citizen, 
tells him to move along; and Mister Ar- 
menian piles all the stuff the inhabitants 
have mortgaged to him into an oxcart and 
starts on his way, escorted by the Sultan’s 
troops. On top of the load is Yusuf Bulbul 
Ameer’s brass bed. Yusuf looks out of his 
doorway and sees the bed moving off and 
rushes after it to protect his property. 

““‘Took here!’ he shouts. ‘Where are 
you going with my brass bed?’ 

“<Tt isn’t yours!’ retorts Mister Pawn- 
broker. ‘It’s mine. I loaned you eighty- 


You 








seven plasters on it!’ . 
“But I’ve got an equity in it! 
can’t take it away!’ 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


““©Of course I can!’ replies the Armenian. 
‘Where I goeth it will go. The Turkish 
Government is responsible.’ 

“Not much,’ says Yusuf, grabbing hold 
of it, trying to pull it off the cart. 

““«Frands off there!’ yells the Armenian. 

“Then there is a mix-up and everybody 
piles in—and there is a massacre!” 

“That’s a grand yarn!” remarked Mr. 
Tutt. “Still, it may be——” 

“Bunk!” declared Miss Wiggin. ‘And 
what has that got to do with camels?” 

““My point is,”’ affirmed Tutt, waving his 
index finger—‘‘my point is that just as a 
Yankee brass bed in Turkey will make cer- 
tain trouble, so a Turkish camel in New 
York is bound to do the same thing.”’ 

A door slammed behind them and Willie’s: 
voice interrupted the conversation. 

“Mr. Tutt! Mr. Tutt!” he cried hys- 
terically. ‘‘There’s been a murder down 
there—and we—lI’m—partly responsible. 
I spent the night with the camel and he’s— 
she’s—all right—in Regan’s Boarding 
Stable. But Kasheed is in the Tombs, and 
I told them you’d defend him. You will, 
won’t you?” 

Mr. Tutt looked at the excited boy. 

“Who killed whom?” he asked correctly. 
“*And where does the camel. come in?” 

““Somebody killed 
Sardi Babu,” explained 
Willie. ‘I don’t know 
exactly who did it— 
but they’ve arrested 
Kasheed Hassoun, the 
owner of Eset el Gaz- 
zar.”’ 

“Who?” roared Tutt. 
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“Mr. Tutt! Mr. Tutt!?? He Cried 


And that is how a camel was the moving 
cause of the celebrated firm of Tutt & Tutt 
appearing as counsel in the case of The 
People against Kasheed Hassoun, charged 
with the crime of murder in the first degree 
for having taken the life of Sardi Babu with 
deliberation and premeditation and malice 
aforethought and against the peace of the 
People of the State of New York. 


‘* And then there’s this here Syrian mur- 
der case,’’ groaned the chief clerk of the 
district attorney’s office plaintively to his 
chief. ‘‘I don’t know what to do with it. 
The defendant’s been six months in the 
Tombs, with all the Syrian newspapers 
hollering like mad for 4 trial. He killed him 
all right, but you know what these foreign- 
language murder cases are, boss! They’re 
lemons, every one of ’em!”’ 

“‘What’s the matter with it?” inquired 
the D. A. “It’s a regular knock-down-and- 
drag-out case, isn’t it? Killed him right in 
a restaurant, didn’t he?”’ 

“Sure! That part of it’s all right,” as- 
sented the chief clerk. ‘‘He killed him— 
yes! But how are you going to get an 
American jury to choose between witnesses 
who are quite capable of swearing that the 
corpse killed the defendant. How in hell 
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Hysterically, “‘There’s Been a Murder Down There—and We—I’m--Partly Responsible”’ 


“The camel. You see, nobody knew she 
was in the attic until I saw her stick her 
head out of the hole in the roof. Then I told 
Murphy and he went up and found her 
there. But Kasheed thought Sardi had 
told on him, you see, and nobody would be- 
lieve him when he said he hadn’t. The 
judge fined Kasheed twenty-five dollars, 
and he—Kasheed—accused Sardi of being 
a Turk and they had a big row right there 
in court. Nothing happened until the cops 
had got Eset out of the window and she was 
over at Regan’s. Istayed there. Her head 
is bright red from the ink, you know. Then 
somebody went over to the restaurant where 
Sardi was and killed him. So you see, in a 
way, l’m to blame, and I didn’t think you’d 
mind defending Kasheed, because he’s a 
corker and if they electrocute him Eset will 
starve to death.” 

“T gee,” said Mr. Tutt thoughtfully. 
“You think that by rights if anybody was 
going to get killed it ought to have been 

ou?” 

Willie nodded. 

“Yes, sir,” he assented. 


ean you tell what they’re talking about 
anyway?” 

“You can’t!’ said the D. A. “Send the 
papers in to Pepperill and tell him on the 
side it’ll make him famous. He’ll believe 

ou.” 
“But it'll take ten weeks to try it!” 
wailed the chief clerk. 

“Well, send it down to old Wetherell, in 
Part Thirteen. He’s got the sleeping sick- 
ness and it will be sort of soothing for him 
to listen to.” 

“Might wake him up,” suggested the 
other. 

“You couldn’t!” retorted the D. A. 
“What’s the case about anyhow?” 

“Tt’s about a camel,’’ explained the 
subordinate hesitatingly. 

The D. A. grinned. Said he: “It is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of 
a needle than for a just prosecutor to con- 
vict a Syrian of murder. Well, old top, 
send for a couple of dozen Korans and hire 
rooms for the jury over Kaydoub, Salone 
& Dabut’s and turn ’em loose on kibbah 
arnabeiah, kashtah and halawee.” 
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Mr. William Montague Pepperill was a 
very intense young person, twenty-six 
years old, out of Boston by Harvard Col- 
lege. He had been born beneath the golden 
dome of the State House on Beacon Street, 
and from the windows of the Pepperill 
mansion his infant eyes had gazed smugly 
down upon the Mall and Frog Pond of 
the historie Common. There had been 
an aloof serenity about his life within the 
bulging front of the paternal residence with 
its ancient glass window panes—faintly 
tinged with blue, just as the blood in the 
Pepperill veins was also faintly tinged with 
the same color—his unimpeachable social 
position at Hoppy’s and later on at Har- 
vard—which he pronounced Haavaad— 
and the profound respect in which he was 
held at the law school in Cambridge, that 
gave Mr. W. Montague Pepperill a certain 
confidence in the impeccability of himself, 
his family, his relatives, his friends, his 
college, his habiliments and haberdashery, 
his deportment, and his opinions, political, 
religious and otherwise. 

For W. M. P. the only real Americans 
lived on Beacon Hill, though a few perhaps 
might be found accidentally across Charles 
Street upon the made land of the Back 
Bay. <A real American must necessarily 
also be a graduate of Harvard, a Unitarian, 
an allopath, belong to the Somerset Club 
and date back ancestrally at least to King 
Philip’s War. W. Montague had, however, 
decided early in life that Boston was too 
small for him and that he owed a duty to 
the rest of the country. 

So he had condescended to New York, 
where through his real American connec- 
tions in law, finance and business he had 
landed a job in a political office where the 
aristocrats were all either Irish, Jews or 
Italians, who regarded him as an outlandish 

animal. It had been a strange 
experience for him. So had the 
discovery that graft, blackmail, cor- 
} ruption, vice and crime were not 
mere literary conveations, existing 
only for the theoretical purposes of 
novelists and playwrights, but were 
actualities frequently dealt with in 
metropolitan society. He had se- 
cured his appointment from a re- 
form administration and he had been 
retained as a holdover by Peckham, 
the new district attorney, by reason 
of the fact that his uncle by marriage 
was a Wall Street banker who con- 
tributed liberally without prejudice 
to both political parties. This, how- 
ever, W. M. P. did not know, and 
assumed that he was allowed to keep 
his four-thousand-dollar salary be- 
cause the county could not get on 
without him. He was slender, wore 
a mouse-colored waistcoat, fawn tie 
and spats, and plastered his hair neatly 
down on each side of a glossy cranium that 
was an almost perfect sphere. 

“Ah! Mr. William Montague Pepperill, 
I believe?” inquired Mr. Tutt with pro- 
found politeness from the doorway of 
W. M. P.’s cubicle, which looked into the 
gloomy light shaft of the Criminal Courts 
Building. 

Mr. Pepperill finished what he was writ- 
ing and then looked up. 

“Yes,”’ he replied. ‘‘What can I do for 
you?” 

He did not ask Mr. Tutt his name or in- 
vite him to sit down. 

The old lawyer smiled. He liked young 
men, even conceited young men; they were 
so enthusiastic, so confident, so uncom- 
promising. Besides, W. M. P. was at heart, 
as Mr. Tutt perceived, a high-class sort of 
chap. So he smiled. 

“My name is Tutt,” said he. “I am 
counsel for a man named Hassoun, whom 
you are going to try for murder. You are, 
of course, perfectly familiar with the facts.” 

He fumbled in his waistcoat, produced 
two withered stogies and cast his eye along 
the wall. 

“Would you—mind—if I sat down? 
And could I offer you a stogy?” 

“Sit down—by all means,” answered 
W.M.P. “No, thanks!’’—to the stogy. 

Mr. Tutt sat down, carefully placed his 
old chimney pot upside down on the win- 
dow ledge, and stacked in it the bundle of 
papers he was carrying. 

“T thought you might forgive me if I 
came to talk over the case a little with you. 
You see, there are so many things that a 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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Note the broad road pattern 
_— of the Super Tread Tire 
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Here's a tire that lasts longer because it 


has a really scientific tread 


AS a car owner, you know it is the tread of your tire that first shows 
wear. You can see that. 


But even more important than outside wear is the unseen wear inside 
the tire body where the weakened side-walls finally give way, resulting 
in the blow-out you dread. 


Through the application of a simple engineering principle it has now 
been established that internal friction in a tire can largely be controlled 
by the construction of the tread. 


This discovery led to the designing of the Gates Super Tread Tire—with a really 
scientific tread that adds much longer life to this tire. And the whole secret of its 
longer life lies in how the tread makes its contact with the road in travel. 


This new, broad, sturdy tread lays down a shorter, wider pattern at every road 
contact. This affords a sure-footed, substantial road-grip and greatly relieves 
internal stress in the tire body. There is less bending and flexing of the side-walls 
and consequently much longer life in the tire. 


When you see this tire you will see at once why the broad road contact of the Gates 
Super Tread Tire has such a great advantage over the narrow road contact of the 
ordinary tire. The road contact patterns below show the difference. 


Car owners welcome this scientific tread principle. For longer life has always been 
the one thing tire buyers wanted. 


GATES RUBBER COMPANY, DENVER, COLORADO 


Ordinary Tread The road pattern at the left shows you how the Super Tread 

/ y ordinary tire makes its contact with the road— 
a long, narrow pattern. If you will look at the 
tires on your car you will see that the wear be- 
gins along a comparatively narrow strip fol- 
lowing the center line of the tread. 


The road pattern at the right shows the Gates 
Super Tread contact with the road—broader, 
shorter, more sure-footed. Naturally, too, this 
kind of contact makes the Gates Super Tread 
last longer because the wear is distributed over 
a greater width of the tread. You will find CONTACT SURFACE 
WIDTH OF TREAD that Gates Super Treads wear down very slowly _yiort oF TREAD—{ 
WIDTH OF TIRE: and evenly. WIDTH OF TIRE 
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Doing many little things well has helped to place 
electrically driven small tools in the class of big 
achievements 








Sensitive drill with 
direct connected 
G-E motor drive. 


Look for this mark 
of leadership in 
electricaldevelopment 
and manufacture 








Flexible shaft grind- 
ing machine driven 
by 4 H. P. motor. 








Die filing machine 
driven by 1/10 H. P, 
motor. 
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Tee industry, the wheels within wheels 
perform little jobs on which the big 
ones depend. 


The machine shop of any manufacturing 
concern has innumerable small tools 
which require power of some kind to 
drive them. Their work is varied in 
nature. Some of them operate at high 
speed, some ‘at low, and the quality of 
the work they do is dependent on the 
careful application of power. 


Because of this, electric motors are ideal, 
since their performance can be regulated 
to suit the particular machine. As a re- 
sult, machines with built-in G-E motor 
drive for grinding, polishing, filing, rivet- 
ing, jig-sawing, drilling, turning, thread- 
ing, punching and many other small but 







Where Tiny Motors 
Do the Little Jobs Better 


important operations are now available 
—complete in themselves. 


The work of the General Electric Com- 
pany is not to make these machines, nor 
simply to sell motors to manufacturers 
who do make them. But rather, to study 
these operations and their varying re- 
quirements, and then apply G-E knowl- 
edge of electric power to the indi- 
vidual problems of each machine. This 
has resulted in the application of a 
particular type of motor, perhaps spe- 
cially designed— making a good machine 
better. 


In doing this, the General Electric Com- 
pany has gained a broad experience which 
may readily be capitalized by the makers 
of similar machines in other fields. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 






From the Mightiest to the CTiniest 
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(Continued from Page 149) 
prosecutor has to consider—and which it is 
right that he should consider.’’ He paused 
to light a match. ‘Now in this case, 
though in all probability my client is 
guilty there is practically no possibility of 
his being convicted of anything higher than 
manslaughter in the first degree. The de- 
fense will produce many witnesses—prob- 
ably as many as the prosecution. Both 
sides will tell their stories in a language 
unintelligible to the jury, who must try to 
ascertain the true inwardness of the situa- 
tion through an interpreter. They will 
realize that they are not getting the real 
truth—I mean the Syrian truth. As decent- 
minded men they won’t dare to send a 
fellow to the chair whose defense they can- 
not hear and whose motives they do not 
either know or understand. They will feel, 
as I do and perhaps you do, that the only 
persons to do justice among Syrians are 
Syrians. . , 

“Well,” replied Mr. Pepperill politely, 
“what have you to propose?” 

“That you recommend the acceptance 
of a plea of manslaughter in the second 
degree.” : 

Deputy Assistant District Attorney Wil- 
liam Montague Pepperill drew himself up 
haughtily. He regarded all criminal prac- 
titioners as semicrooks, ignorant, illiterate, 
rather dirty men—not in the real American 
class. 

“T can do nothing of the kind,” he an- 
swered sternly and very distinctly. ‘If 
these men seek the hospitality of our shores 
they must be prepared to be judged by our 
laws and by our standards of morality. I 
do not agree with you that our juridical 
processes are not adequate to that purpose. 
Moreover, I regard it as unethical—un-eth- 
i-cal—to accept a plea for a lesser degree of 
crime than that which the defendant has 
presumptively committed.” , 

Mr. Tutt regarded him with undisguised 
admiration. 

“Your sentiments do you honor, Mr. 
Pepperill!”? he returned. ‘‘You are sure 
you do not mind my smoke? But of course 
my client is presumed innocent. I am very 
hopeful—almost confident—of getting him 
off entirely. But rather than take the very 
slight chance of a conviction for murder I 
am letting discretion take the place of valor 
and offer to have him admit his guilt of 
manslaughter.” : 

“T guess,” answered Pepperill laconically, 
indulging in his only but frequent solecism, 
“that you wouldn’t offer to plead to man- 
slaughter unless you felt pretty sure your 
client was going to the chair! Now——” 

Mr. Tutt suddenly rose. 

“My young friend,’ he interrupted, 
“when Ephraim Tutt says a thing man to 
man—as I have been speaking to you—he 
means what he says. I have told you that 
I expected to acquit my client. My only 
reason for offering a plea is the very slight— 
and it is a very slight—chance that an 
Arabian quarrel can be made the basis of a 
conviction for murder. When you know 
me better you will not feel so free to im- 
pugn my sincerity. Are you prepared to 
entertain my suggestion or not?” 

“Most certainly not!’ retorted W. M. P. 
with the shadow of a sneer. 

“Then I will bid you good day,” said Mr. 
Tutt, taking his hat from the window ledge 
and turning to the door. ‘“‘And—you 
young whippersnapper,’” he added when 
once it had closed behind him and he had 
turned to shake his lean old fist at the place 
where W. M. P. presumably was still sit- 
ting, ‘‘I’ll show you how to treat a reputable 
member of the bar old enough to be your 
grandfather! I’ll take the starch out of 
your darned Puritan collar! I’ll harry you 
and fluster you and heckle you and make a 
fool of you, and I’ll roll you up in a ball and 
blow you out the window, and turn old 
Hassoun loose for an Egyptian holiday that 
will make old Rome look like thirty piasters! 
You pinheaded, pretentious, pompous, 
egotistical, niminy-piminy 

“Well, well, Mr. Tutt, what’s the mat- 
ter?’ inquired Peckham, laying his hand 
on the old lawyer’s shoulder. ‘“‘What’s 
Peppy been doing to you?” 

“Tt isn’t what he’s been doing to me; 
it’s what I’m going to do to him!”’ returned 
Mr. Tutt grimly. ‘‘Just wait and see!” 

“Gotoit!’’ laughed the D. A. “Eat him 
alive! We’re throwing him to the lions!” 

“No decent lion would want him!” re- 
torted Mr. Tutt. ‘‘He might maul him a 





little, but I won’t. I’m just going to give 
him a full opportunity to test his little 
proposition that the institutions of these 
jolly old United States are perfectly adapted 
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to settle quarrels among all the polyglot 
prevaricators of the world and administer 
justice among people who are still in a 
barbarous or at least in a patriarchal state. 
He’s young, and he don’t understand that 
a New York merchant is entirely too con- 
scientious to find a man guilty on testimony 
that he would discount heavily in his own 
business.”’ 

“Goasfaras youlike,”’ laughed Peckham. 

“Oh, I’m only going as far as Bagdad,” 
answered Mr. Tutt. 

Deputy Assistant District Attorney Pep- 
perill complacently set about the prepara- 
tion of his case, utterly unconscious of the 
dangers with which his legal path was 
beset. As he sat at his shiny oaken desk 
and pressed the button that summoned the 
stenographer it seemed to him the simplest 
thing in the world to satisfy any jury of 
what had taken place and the summit of 
impudent audacity on the part of Mr. Tutt 
to have suggested that Hassoun should be 
dealt with otherwise than as a first-degree 
murderer. And it should be added paren- 
thetically that W. M. P., in spite of his New 
England temperament, had a burning ambi- 
tion to send somebody to the electric chair. 

In truth, on its face the story as related 
by Fajala Mokarzel and the other friends of 
Sardi.Babu the deceased pillow-sham vender 
was simplicity itself. Besides Sardi Babu 
and Mokarzel there had been Nicola Abbu, 
the confectioner; Menheem Shikrie, the 
ice-cream vender; Habu Kahoots, the 
showman; and David Elias, a peddler. All 
six of them, as they claimed, had been sit- 
ting peacefully in Ghabryel & Assad’s res- 
taurant, eating kibbah arna beiah and 
mamoul. Sardi had ordered sheesh kabab. 
It was about nine o’clock in the evening, 
and they were talking politics and drinking 
coffee and smoking cigarettes. 

Suddenly Kasheed Hassoun, accom- 
panied by a smaller and much darker man, 
had entered and striding up to the table 
exclaimedinathreatening manner: ‘‘ Where 
is he who did say that he would spit upon 
the beard of my bishop?’’ 

Thereupon Sardi Babu had risen and an- 
swered: ‘‘Behold, I am he.’’ 

Immediately Kasheed Hassoun, and 
while his accomplice held them at bay with 
a revolver, had leaned across the table and 
grabbing Sardi by the throat had broken 
his neck. Then the smaller man had fired 
off his pistol and both of them had run 
away. The simplest story ever told. There 
was everything the law required to send 
any murderer to the chair, and little Mr. 
Pepperill had a diagram made of the inside 
of the restaurant and a photograph of the 
outside of it, and stamped the indictment 
in purple ink: Ready for Trial. 

Contemporaneously Mr. Tutt was giving 
his final instructions to Mr. Bonnie Doon, 
his stage manager, director of rehearsals 
and general superintendent of arrange- 
ments in all cases requiring an extra-artistic 
touch. 

“Tt’s too bad we can’t cart a few hundred 
cubic feet of the Sahara into the court room 
and divert the Nile down Center Street, but 
I guess you can produce sufficient atmos- 
phere,” he said. 

“T could all right—if I had a camel,” re- 
marked Bonnie. 

“Atmosphere is necessary,’’ continued 
Mr. Tutt. ‘Real atmosphere! Have ’em 
in native costume—beads, red slippers, 
hookahs, hoochi-koochis.”’ 

*“T get you,” replied Mr. Doon. “You 
want a regular Turkish village. Well, we’ll 
have it all right. Ill engage the entire 
Streets of Cairo production from Coney and 
have Franklin Street crowded with goats, 
asses and dromedaries. I might even have 
a caravan pitch its tents alongside the 
Tombs.”’ 

“You can’t lay it on, too strong,” de- 
clared Mr. Tutt. “But you don’t need to 
go off Washington Street. And, Bonnie, 
remember—I want every blessed Turk, 
Greek, Armenian, Jew, Arab, Egyptian and 
Syrian that saw Sardi Babu kill Kasheed 
Hassoun.” 

““Youemean who saw Kasheed Hassoun 
kill Sardi Babu,’’ corrected Bonnie. 
‘“*Well—whichever way it was,’ 

Mr. Tutt. 


When at length the great day of the trial 
arrived Judge Wetherell, ascending the 
bench in Part Thirteen, was immediately 
conscious of a subtle Oriental smell that 
emanated from no one could say where, but 
which none the less permeated the entire 
courtroom. It seemed to be a curious com- 
pound of incense, cabbage, garlic and eau 
de cologne, with a suggestion of camel. 
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The room was entirely filled with Syrians. 
One row of benches was occupied by a sol- 
emn group of white-bearded patriarchs who 
looked as if they had momentarily paused 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca. All over the 
room rose the murmur of purring Arabic. 
The stenographer was examining a copy of 
Meraat-ul-Gharb, the clerk a copy of El 
Zeman, and in front of the judge’s chair had 
been laid a copy of Al-Hoda. 

His honor gave a single sniff, cast his eye 
over the picturesque throng, and said: 
“Pst! Captain! Open that window!”’ 
Then he picked up the calendar and read: 
eee versus Kasheed Hassoun—Mur- 

er.’ ” . 

ve stenographer was humming to him- 
self: 

Bagdad is a town in Turkey 
On a camel tall and jerky. 


“Are both sides ready to try this case?” 
inquired Judge Wetherell, choking a yawn. 
He was a very stout judge and he could not 
help yawning. 

Deputy Assistant District Attorney Pep- 
perill and Mr. Tutt rose in unison, declaring 
that they were. At or about this same mo- 
ment the small door in the rear of the room 
opened and an officer appeared, leading in 
Kasheed Hassoun. He was an imposing 
man, over six feet in height, of dignified 
carriage, serious mien, and finely chiseled 
features. Though he was dressed as a 
European there was nevertheless something 
indefinably suggestive of the East in the 
cut of his clothes; he wore no waistcoat and 
round his waist was wound a strip of crim- 
son cloth. His biack eyes glinted through 
lowering brows, wildly, almost fiercely, and 
he strode haughtily beside his guard like 
some unbroken stallion of the desert. 

“Well, you may as well proceed to select 
a jury,” directed the court, putting on his 
glasses and studying his copy of Al-Hoda 
with interest. Presently he beckoned to 
Pepperill. 

‘Have you seen this?’ he asked. 

“No, Your Honor. What is it?” 

“Tt’s a newspaper published by these 
people,” explained His Honor. “Rather 
amusing, isn’t it?’ 

“T didn’t know they had any special 
newspaper of their own,’’ admitted Pep- 
perill. 

“They’ve got eight right in New York,”’ 
interjected the stenographer. 

“T notice that this paper is largely com- 
posed of advertisements,’’ commented 
Wetherell. ‘‘But the advertisers are ap- 
parently scattered all over the world—Chi- 
cago; Pittsburgh; Canton; Winnipeg; 
Albuquerque; Brooklyn; Tripoli; Green- 
ville, Texas; Pueblo; Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts; Providence, Rhode Island; Fall 
River; Detroit——” 

“Here’s one from Roxbury, Massachu- 
setts, and another from Mexico City,” 
remarked the clerk delightedly. 

‘‘And here’s one from Paris, France,’ 
added the stenographer. ‘Say! Some 
travelers!”’ 

“‘Well, go on getting the jury,” said the 
judge, yawning again and handing the 
paper to the clerk. 

At that moment Mr. Salim Zahoul, the 
interpreter procured by Mr. Pepperill, ap- 
proached, bowed and, twisting his purple 
mustache, addressed the court: ‘‘ Your 
Excellence: I haf tozay dat dees papaire eet 
haf articles on zis affair—ze memkaha—zat 
are not diplomatique.” 

Judge Wetherell blinked at him. 

““Who’s this man?” he demanded. 
se the interpreter,” explained W. 

me. 

“Tnterpreter!’’ answered the court. “I 
can’t understand a word he says!”’ 

“He was the best I could get,’’ apologized 
Pepperill, while the countenance of Mr. 
Zahoul blazed with wrath and humiliation. 
“Tt’s very difficult to get a fluent interpreter 
in Arabic.” 

“Well, just interpret what he says to me, 
will you?” kindly requested His Honor. 

“T zay,’’ suddenly exploded Zahoul— 
“dees papaire eet haf contemptuous article 
on ze menkaha zat dees Kasheed Hassoun 
not kill dees Sardi Babu!”’ 

“He says,” translated Pepperill, “that 
the newspaper contains an indiscreet article 
in favor of the defense. I had no idea,there 
would be any improper attempt to influence 
the jury.” 

“What difference does it make any- 
way?’ inquired His Honor. ‘You don’t 
expect any juryman is going to read that 
thing, do you? Why, it looks as if a bumble- 
bee had fallen into an ink bottle and then 
had a fit all over the front page.” 
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“T don’t suppose ”? began Pepperill. 

“Go on and get your jury!’’ admonished 
the court. 

So the lion and the lamb in the shape of 
Mr. Tutt and Pepperill proceeded to select 
twelve gentlemen to pass upon the issue who 
had never been nearer to Syria than the 
Boardwalk at Atlantic City and who only 
with the utmost attention could make head 
or tail of what Mr. Salim Zahoul averred 
that the witnesses were trying to say. 
Moreover, most of the talesmen evinced a 
profound distrust of their own ability to do 
justice between the People and the de- 
fendant and a curious desire to be relieved 
from service. However, at last the dozen 
had been chosen and sworn, the congestion 
of the court room slightly relieved, Mr. 
Zahoul somewhat appeased, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Montague Pepperill rose to outline his 
very simple case to the jury. 

There was, he explained, no more diffi- 
culty in administering justice in the case of 
a foreigner than of anyone else. All were 
equal in the eyes of the law—equally pre- 
sumed to be innocent, equally responsible 
when proved guilty. And he would prove 
Kasheed Hassoun absolutely guilty—guilty 
beyond a reasonable doubt, beyond any 
doubt. He would produce five—five— 
reputable witnesses who would swear that 
Hassoun had murdered Sardi Babu; and 
he prophesied that he would unhesitatingly 
demand at the end of the trial such an 
unequivocal, fearless, honest expression of 
their collective opinion as would perma- 
nently fix Mr. Kasheed Hassoun so that he 
could do no more harm. He expressed it 
more elegantly but that was the gist of it. 
He himself was as sincere and honest in his 
belief in his ability to demonstrate the 
truth of his claim as he was in the justice of 
his cause. Alas, he was far too young to 
realize that there is a vast difference be- 
tween knowing the truth and being able to 
demonstrate what it is! 

In proper order he called the photog- 
rapher who had taken the picture of the 
restaurant, the draftsman who had made 
the diagram of the interior, the policeman 
who had arrested Hassoun, the doctor who 
had performed the official autopsy upon the 
unfortunate Babu, and the five Syrians who 
had been present when the crime was 
perpetrated. Each swore by all that was 
holy that Kasheed Hassoun had done 
exactly as outlined by Assistant District 
Attorney Pepperill—and swore it word for 
word, verbatim et literatim, in tisdem verbis, 
sic, and yet again exactly. Their testimony 
mortised and tenoned in a way to rejoice a 
cabinetmaker’s heart. And at first to the 
surprise and later to the dismay of Mr. Pep- 
perill, old man Tutt asked not one of them 
a single question about the murder. In- 
stead he merely inquired in a casual way 
where they came from, how they got there, 
what they did for a living, and whether they 
had ever made any contradictory statement 
as to what had occurred, and as his cross- 
examination of Mr. Habu Kahoots was typ- 
ical of all the rest it may perhaps be set forth 
as an example, particularly as Mr. Kahoots 
spoke English, which the others did not. 

- “And den,” asserted Mr. Kahoots 
stolidly, ‘‘Kasheed Hassoun, he grab heem 
by ze troat and break him hees neck.’’ 

He was a short, barrel-shaped man with 
curly wringlets, fat, bulging cheeks, heavy 
double chin and enormous paunch, and he 
wore a green worsted waistcoat and his 
fingers were laden with golden rings. 

“Ah!” said Mr. ‘Tutt complaisantly. 
“You saw all that exactly as you have 
described it?”’ 

“yes, salir.” 

““Where were you born?”’ 

** Acre, Syria.” 

“How long have you been in the United 
States?’’ 

“Tirty years.” 

““Where do you live?” 

“Augusta, Georgia.” 

‘*What’s your business?”’ 

Mr. Kahoots visibly expanded. 

“T have street fair and carnival of my 
own. I have electric theater, old planta- 
tion, Oriental show, snake show and merry- 
go-round.” . 

‘‘ Well, well!” exclaimed Mr. Tutt. ‘You 
are certainly a capitalist! I hope you are 
not financially overextended!” 

Mr. Pepperill looked pained, not know- 
ing just how to prevent such jocoseness on 
the part of his adversary. 

“T object,’’ he muttered feebly. 

“Quite properly!” agreed Mr. Tutt. 
“Now, Mr. Kahoots, are you a citizen of 
the United States?”’ 

(Concluded on Page 156) 
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R. PUNCH is an automatic drill that works 

by a spiral twist. Mr. Punch will bore a hole 
wherever you want it—easily and rapidly, without 
splitting the wood. 

This drill is one of the handiest tools ever made 
for household use. Eight drill points of different 
sizes are contained in the hollow handle. Price, 
$2.00, at most hardware stores. 

Making tools that do work easily is what the 
Goodell-Pratt Company is noted for. Many motor- 
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ists will enthusiastically tell you how they quickly 
repaired their last breakdowns or how easily they 


keep their cars in perfect running order with the 


aid of Goodell-Pratt Motor Sets. 

Goodell-Pratt Tools do such good work because of 
the good workmanship put into them. The best ma- 
terials, correct mechanical principles and long expe- 
rience combine to make every one of the 1500 
Goodell-Pratt Tools the highest example of the 
toolsmith’s art. 
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- You Need This Set 


of real tools to keep your car tuned up. 
These tools should not be confused with those 
of uncertain quality and nameless brand 
which are often put up haphazard into so- 
called motor sets. An expert selected every 
tool in this kit to meet the needs of your 
motor car. 


All of the 53 tools in Motor Set No. 699 
are made in the Goodell-Pratt factories, and 
every one is up to the Goodell-Pratt standard. 
These tools are put up in a substantial leather- 
bound, khaki canvas roll, and each tool is 
bound firmly in place by a strong leather strap. 




























$40.00 Buys this Set 


Order one through your dealer 
today, as the supply for spring 
distribution is limited. 


“Tools for the Motorist’ 
is the title of an interesting 
booklet which will be sent 
free on request. 
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(Concluded from Page 153) 
Mr. Kahoots looked aggrieved. 


“Me? No! Meno citizen. I go back 
sometime Acre and build moving-picture 
garden and ice-cream palace.” 

“T thought so,’’ commented Mr. Tutt. 


““Now what, pray, were you doing in the 
Washington Street restaurant?’’ 

“Eating kibbah arna beiah and mamoul.”’ 

“T mean if you live in Augusta how did 
you: happen to be in New York at pre- 
cisely that time?” 

“Eh?” 

“How you come in New York?”’ trans- 
lated Mr. Tutt, while the jury laughed. 

“Just come.” 

“But why?” 

“Just come.”’ 

“Yes, yes; but you didn’t come on just 
to be present at the murder, did you?” 

Kahoots grinned. 

“T just come to walk up and down.” 

““Where—walk up and down?” 

“On Washington Street. I spend the 
winter. I do nothing. I rich man.” 

“How long did you stay when you just 
came on?” 

“Tree days. Then I go back.’ 

“Why did you go back?” 

“T dunno. Just go back.” 

Mr. Tutt sighed. The jury gave signs of 
impatience. 

“Look here!’ he demanded. ‘How 
many times have you gone over your story 
with the district attorney?” 

“Nevvair.”’ 

Snot hee 

“‘T nevvair see heem.”’ 

“Never see whom?” 

“Dees man—judge.”’ 

“T’m not talking about the judge.” 

“‘T nevvair see no one.” 

“Didn’t you tell the Grand Jury that 
Hassoun stabbed Babu with a long knife?” 

““T dunno heem!”’ 

“Who?” 

“Gran’ Jury.” 

“Didn’t you go into a big room and put 
your hand on a book and swear?” 

“T no swear—ever!”’ 

“And tell what you saw?” 

“T tell what I saw.” 

“What did you see?” 

“‘T saw Hassoun break heem hees neck.” 

“Didn’t you say first that Hassoun 
stabbed Babu?” 

“No—nevwvair!”’ 

“Then didn’t you come back and say he 
shot him?” 

““No—nevvair!” 

“And finally, didn’t you say he strangled 
him—after you had heard that the cor- 
oner’s physician had decided that that was 
how he was killed?’’ 

““Yes—he break heem hees neck.” 

Mr. Kahoots was apparently very much 
bored, but he was not bored in quite the 
same way as the judge, who, suddenly 
rousing himself, asked Mr. Tutt if he had 
any basis for asking such questions. 

“Why, certainly,’ answered the old 
lawyer quietly. ‘I shall prove that this 
witness made three absolutely contradic- 
tory statements before the Grand Jury.” 

“Is that so, Mister District Attorney?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Pepperill faintly. 
““T had nothing to do with the proceedings 
before the Grand Jury.” 

Judge Wetherell frowned. 

“It would seem to me,” he began, “‘as if 
a proper preparation of the case would 
have involved some slight attention to —— 
Well, never mind! Proceed, Mr. Tutt.” 

“Kahoots!” cried the lawyer sternly. 
“Isn’t it a fact that you have been con- 
victed of crime yourself?” 

The proprietor of the merry-go-round 
drew himself up indignantly. 

“Me? No!” 

“Weren’t you convicted of assault on a 
man named Rafoul Rabyaz?” 

“Me? Look here, sir! I tell you ’bout 
dat! This Rafoul Rabyaz he my partner, 
see, in pool, billiard and cigar business on 
Greenwich Street. This long time ago. 
Years ago. We split up. I sell heem my 
shares, see. I open next door—pool table, 
café and all. But I not get full half the 
stock. I not get the tablecloth, see. I was 
of the tablecloth you know short. It don’t 
be there. I go back there that time. I see 
heem. I say, ‘We don’t count those table- 
cloth.’ He say, ‘Yes.’ Isay, ‘No.’ He say, 
eee I say ‘No.’ He say, ‘Yes.’ I say, 

oO sie 99 

“For heaven’s sake,’ exclaimed Judge 
Wetherell, ‘‘don’t say that again!” 

“Yes, sair,” agreed the showman. “All 
right. I say, ‘No.’ I say, ‘You look in the 
book.’ He say, ‘No.’ We each take hold of 
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the cloth. I have a knife. I cut cloth in 
two. I give heem half. I take half. I say, 
‘You take half; I take half.’ He say, ‘Go 
to hell!’”’ 

He waved his hand definitively. 

“Well?” inquired Mr. Tutt anxiously. 

“TDat’s all!’’ answered Mr. Kahoots. 

One of the jurymen suddenly coughed 
and thrust his handkerchief into his mouth. 

“Then you stuck your knife into him, 
didn’t you?” suggested Mr. Tutt. 

“Me? No!” 

Mr. Tutt shrugged his shoulders and 
pursed his lips. 

“You were convicted, weren’t you?” 

“T call twenty witness!’”’ announced Mr. 
Kahoots with a grand air. 

“You don’t need to!” retorted Mr. Tutt. 
““Now tell us why you had to leave Syria?” 

“T go in camel business at Coney 
Island,’”” answered the witness demurely. 

“‘What!” shouted the lawyer. ‘‘Didn’t 
you run away from home because you were 
convicted of the murder of Fatima, the 
daughter of Abbas?” 

“Me? No!” Mr. Kahoots looked 
shocked. 

Mr. Tutt bent over and spoke to Bonnie 
Doon, who produced from a leather bag 
a formidable document on parchmentlike 
paper covered with inscriptions in Arabic 
and adorned with seals and ribbons. 

“‘T have here, Your Honor,’ said he, 
“‘the record of this man’s conviction in the 
Criminal Court in Beirut, properly exempli- 
fied by our consuls and the embassy at 
Constantinople. I have had it translated, 
but if Mr. Pepperill prefers to have the in- 
terpreter read it Ay 

“Show it to the district attorney!” di- 
rected His Honor. 

Pepperill looked at it helplessly. 

“You may read your own translation,’ 
said the court drowsily. 

Mr. Tutt bowed, took up the paper and 
faced the jury. 

“This is the official record,’’? he an- 
nounced. ‘‘I will read it. 

““*Tn the name of God. 

“On a charge of the murder of the gen- 
darmes Nejib Telhoon and Abdurrahman 
and Ibrahim Aisha and Fatima, daughter 
of Hason Abbas, of the attack on certain 
nomads, of having fired on them with the 
intent of murder, of participation and as- 
sistance in the act of murder, of having shot 
on the regular troops, of assisting in the 
escape of some offenders and of having 
drawn arms on the regular troops, during 
an uprising on Sunday, January 24, 1303— 
Mohammedan style—between the inhabi- 
tants of the Mezreatil-Arab quarter in 
Beirut and the nomads who had pitched 
their tents near by, the following arrested 
persons, namely—Metri son of Habib EI- 
jemal and Habib son of Mikael Nakash and 
Hanna son of Abdallah Elbaitar and Elias 
Esad Shihada and Tanous son of Jerji 
Khedr and Habib son of Aboud Shab and 
Elias son of Metri Nasir and Khalil son of 
Mansour Maoud and Nakhle son of Elias 
Elhaj and Nakhle son of Berkat Minari and 
Antoon son of Berkat Minari and Lut- 
fallah son of Jerji-Kefouri and Jabran 
Habib Bishara and Kholil son of Lutf 
Dahir and Nakhle Yousif Eldefoumi, all 
residents of the said quarter and Turkish 
subjects, and their companions, sixty-five 
fugitives, namely—Isbir Bedoon son of 
Abdallah Zerik and Elias son of Kanan 
Zerik and Amin Matar and Jerji Ferhan 
alias Baldelibas and Habu son of Hanna 
Kahoots and ed 

Deputy Assistant District Attorney Pep- 
perill started doubtfully to his feet. 

“Tf the court please,” he murmured in a 
sickly voice, “‘I object. In the first place I 
don’t know anything about this record— 
and I object to it on that ground; and in 
the second place a trial and conviction in 
the absence of a defendant under our law is 
no conviction at all.” 

“But this man is a Turkish subject and 
it’s a good conviction in Turkey,” argued 
Mr. Tutt. 

“Well, it isn’t here!’’ protested Pepperill. 

“You're a little late, aren’t you?” in- 
quired His Honor. “It has all been read to 
the jury. However, I’ll entertain a motion 
to strike out a 

“T should like to be heard on the ques- 
tion,” said Mr. Tutt quickly. ‘This is an 
important matter.” 

Unexpectedly a disgruntled-looking tales- 
man in the back row held up his hand. 

“T’d like to ask a question myself,’”’ he 
announced defiantly, almost arrogantly, 
after the manner of one with a grievance. 
“‘T’m a hard-working business man. I’ve 
been dragged here against my will toserve on 
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this jury and decide if this defendant mur- 
dered somebody or other. I don’t see what 


_difference it makes whether or not this wit- 


ness cut a tablecloth in two or murdered 
Fatima, the daughter of What’s his Name, 
I want to go home—sometime. If it is in 
order I’d@like to suggest that we get along.” 

Judge Wetherell started and peered with 
a puzzled air at this bold shatterer of estab- 
lished procedure. 

‘Mister Juryman,” said he severely, 
“‘these matters relate directly to the credi- 
bility of the witness. They are quite proper. 
I—I—am—surprised ——”’ 

“But, Your Honor,” expostulated the 
iconoclast upon the back row, “‘I guess no- 
body is going to waste much time over this 
Turkish snake charmer! Ain’t there a po- 
liceman or somebody we can believe who 
saw what happened?” 

“Bang!” went the judicial gavel. 

“The juryman will please be silent!’ 
shouted Judge Wetherell. ‘This is entirely 
out of order!’’ Then he quickly covered his 
face with his handkerchief. ‘‘Proceed!’’ he 
directed in a muffled tone. 

““Where were we?” asked Mr. 
dreamily. 

“Fatima, the daughter of Abbas,’”’ as- 
sisted the foreman, sotto voce. 

“And I objected to Fatima, the daughter 
of Abbas!”’ snapped Pepperill. 

“Well, well!’’ conceded Mr. Tutt. ‘‘She’s 
dead, poor thing! Let her be. That is all, 
Mr. Kahoots.” 

It is difficult to describe the intense ex- 
citement these digressions from the direct 
testimony occasioned among the audience. 
The reference to the billiard-table cover 
and the murder of the unfortunate Fatima 
apparently roused long-smoldering fires. 
A group of Syrians by the window broke 
into an unexpected altercation, which had 
to be quelled by a court officer, and when 
quiet was restored the jury seemed but 
slightly attentive to the precisely similar 
yarns of Nicola Abbu, Menheem Shikrie, 
Fajala Mokarzel and David Elias, espe- 
cially as the minutes of the Grand Jury 
showed that they had sworn to three en- 
tirely different sets of facts regarding the 
cause of Babu’s death. Yet when the Peo- 
ple rested it remained true that five wit- 
nesses, whatever the jury may have thought 
of them, had testified that Hassoun 
strangled Sardi Babu. The jury turned ex- 
pectantly to Mr. Tutt to hear what he had 
to say. : ' 

““Gentlemen,”’ he said quietly, “‘the de- 
fense is very simple. None of the witnesses 
who have appeared here was in fact present 
at the scene of the homicide at all. I shall 
call some ten or twelve reputable Syrian 
citizens who will prove to you that Ka- 
sheed Hassoun, my client, with a large 
party of friends was sitting quietly in the 
restaurant when Sardi Babu came in with 
a revolver in his hand, which he fired at 
Hassoun, and that then, and only then, a 
small dark man whose identity cannot be 
established—evidently a stranger—seized 
Babu before he could fire again, and killed 
him—in self-defense.” 

Mr. William Montague Pepperill’s jaw 
dropped as if he had seen the ghost of one 
of his colonial ancestors. He could not be- 
lieve that he had heard Mr. Tutt correctly. 
Why, the old lawyer had the thing com- 
pletely turned round! Sardi Babu hadn’t 
gone to the restaurant. He had been in the 
restaurant, and it had been Kasheed Has- 
soun who had gone there. 

Yet, one by one, placidly, imperturba- 
bly, the dozen witnesses foretold by Mr. 
Tutt, and gathered in by Bonnie Doon, 
marched to the chair and swore -upon the 
Holy Bible that it was even as Mr. Tutt 
had said, and that no such persons as Mo- 
karzel, Kahoots, Abbu, Shikrie and Elias 
had been in the restaurant at any time that 
evening, but on the contrary that they, the 
friends of Hassoun, had been there eating 
Turkish pie—a few might have had mashed 
beans with taheenak—when Sardi Babu, ap- 
parently with suicidal intent, entered alone 
to take vengeance upon the camel owner. 

“That is all, That is our case,” said Mr, 
Tutt as the last Syrian left the stand. 

But there was no response from the 
bench. Judge Wetherell had been dozing 
peacefully for several hours. Even Pepperill 
could not avoid a decorous smile. Then the 
clerk pulled out the copy of Al-Hoda and 
rustled it, and His Honor, who had been 
dreaming that he was riding through the 
narrow streets of Bagdad upon a jerky 
white dromedary so tall that he could peek 
through the latticed balconies at the plump, 
black-eyed odalisques within the harems, 
slowly came back from Turkey to New York. 
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“Gentlemen of the jury,” said he, pull- 
ing himself together, ‘“‘the defendant here 
is charged by the Grand Jury with having 
murdered FatimathedaughterofAbbas 
I beg your pardon! I mean—who was it?— 
one Sardi Babu. I will first define to you 
the degrees of homicide ——” 





One day three, months later, after Ka- 
sheed Hassoun had been twice tried upon 
the same testimony and the jury had dis- 
agreed—six to six, each time—Mr. Tutt, 
who had overstayed his lunch hour at the 
office, put on his old stovepipe hat and 
strolled along Washington Street, looking 
for a place to pick up a bite toeat. It wasin 
the middle of the afternoon and most of the 
stores were empty, which was all the more 
to his liking. He had always wanted to try 
some of that Turkish pie that they had all 
talked so much about at the trial. Pres- 
ently a familiar juxtaposition of names 
caught his eye—Ghabryel & Assad. The 
very restaurant which had been the scene 
of the crime! Curiously, he turned in there. 
Like all the other places it was deserted, 
but at the sound of his footsteps a little 
Syrian boy not more than ten years old 
came from behind the screen at the end of 
the room and stood bashfully awaiting his 
order. 


Mr. Tutt smiled one of his genial. 


weather-beaten smiles at the youngster 
and glancing idly over the bill of fare 
ordered biklama and coffee. Then he lit a 
stogy and stretched his long legs comfort- 
ably out under the narrow table. Yes, this 
was the very spot where either Sardi Babu 
and his friends had been sitting the night of 
the murder or Kasheed Hassoun and his 
friends—one or the other; he wondered 
if anybody would ever know which. Was it 
possible that in this humdrum little place 
human passions had been roused to the 
taking of life on account of some mere dif- 
ference in religious dogma? Was this New 
York? Was it possible to Americanize 
these people? A door clattered in the rear, 
and from behind the screen again emerged 
the boy carrying a tray of pastry and coffee. 

“Well, my little man,” said Mr. Tutt, 
“‘do you work here?”’ 

“Oh, yes,’”’ answered the embryonic cit- 
izen. ‘‘My father, he owns half the store. 
I go to school every day, but I work here 
afterward. I got a prize last week.” 

‘‘What sort of a prize?” 

“T got the English prize.’ 

The lawyer took the child’s hand and 
pulled him over between his knees. He was 
an attractive lad, clean, responsive, frank, 
and his eyes looked straight into Mr. Tutt’s. 

“Sonny,” inquired his new friend, ‘‘are 
you an American?” 

“Me? Sure! You bet I’m an American! 
The old folks—no! You couldn’t change 
’em in fifty years. They’re just what they 
always were. They don’t want anything 
different. They think they’re in Syria yet. 
But me—say, what do you think? Of 
course I’m an American!”’ 

“That’s right!’’ answered Mr. Tutt, of- 
fering him a piece of pastry. ‘‘And what 
is your name?” 

“‘George Nasheen Assad,” answered th 
boy, showing a set of white teeth. 

“Well, George,” continued the attorney, 
“what has become of Kasheed Hassoun?” 

““Oh, he’s down at Coney Island. He 
runs a caravan. He has six camels. I go 
there sometimes and he lets me ride for 
nothing. I know who you are,” said the 
little Syrian confidently, as he took the 
cake. ‘“‘You’re the great lawyer who de- 
fended Kasheed Hassoun.” 

“That’s right. How did you know that, 
now?” 

“T was to the trial.” 

“Do you think he ought to have been let 
off?” asked Mr. Tutt whimsically. 

“T don’t know,” returned the child. “I 
guess you did right not to call me as a wit- 
ness.” 

Mr. Tutt wrinkled his brows. 

“Eh? What? You weren’t a witness, 
were you?” 

““Of course I was!” laughed George. “I 
was here behind the screen. I saw the 
whole thing. I saw Kasheed Hassoun come 
in and speak to Sardi Babu, and I saw 
Sardi draw his revolver, and I saw Kasheed 
tear it out of his hand and strangle him.” 

Mr. Tutt turned cold. 

“You saw that?” he challenged. 

“Sure.” 

“How many other people were there in 
the restaurant?” inquired Mr. Tutt. 

“Nobody at all,” answered George in a 
matter-of-fact tone. ‘‘Only Kasheed and 


Sardi. Nobody else was in the restaurant.” 
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I took his hand in mine and told him to 
Squeeze my handashardashecould. Itwas 
about the grasp of a six-year-old child. 
He told me to feel the muscles of his upper 
arm. I could have met my fingers round 
the arm. 

It seems that when Otto was hit—the ex- 
pression is when he “got his” —he had to be 
left alone on the field for sixty hours. He 
could not turn over, but had to lie on the 
same side all that time. His right arm 
was never hit at all, but lying on it for sixty 
hours cut off the circulation. He could not 
move it when he was taken up. It is a de- 
tail. Otto came out of it with a half- 
paralyzed and atrophied arm. But while he 
talked he smiled all the time and made no 
complaint. The courage of Otto, the soul, 
the flame of Otto, is not quenched. 

““He’s a wonder, that boy!” said the rec- 
reation aide admiringly. 

I passed by Otto later in the same day. 
He was lying in bed then. 

| “How are you, old man?” I asked him. 

“€Oh, I’m all right,” said Otto, as though 

| surprised. 

There was a little card game just closing 
in one room which I visited—one captain 
and three lieutenants had been engaging in 

| the great American pastime. There was not 

| a perfect pair of legs among them, nor a 
face in which full color had as yet returned, 

' but there was no complaint among them. 

| I asked them how they could account for 

| the feeling against the French people, which 
I had so often heard expressed. The captain 

answered and the others cut in from time 
to time affirmatively. 

“Tt must be that some fellows did not 

| meet the sort of French people that we did. 
All I can say is that I wish the Americans 
were as kind as the French. From the 

| street sweepers up, I never saw a French 
woman or a French man who did not greet 

| a wounded man with a smile. I’ve had a 

| man in a ear cut in across traffic with me 
| and convey me as a guard across the street, 
| so that nothing could hit me. I never knew 

| discourtesy from any Frenchman that I 

met, though I suppose they did graft on our 
boys. 

| When we came to New York it was a 
mighty sight different. On the streets we 

| seemed to bein the way. There was a major 

' with us who had lost his leg at the thigh—a 
strong, fine man he was. He met a friend 

/ on the street who slapped him on the back.” 


Wanted—a Chance 


““*Left something over there, didn’t you, 

old man?’ said the friend. ‘Well, lucky 
/you didn’t leave more. So long—I got 
| to go. 
“That night I went to that major’s room. 
He was sitting on the bed with tears 
'running down his face. ‘I never realized 
it before till I got here,’ said he. ‘I’m 
_only a poor, mutilated man.’ You see, in 
France they manage to keep that thought 
| out of a man’s mind somehow.” 

“Even in the South,” said another officer, 
' who was hurt in an aviation accident at 
/ Fort Worth and is not yet out, ‘‘they treat 
_you better than they do in the Northern 
_country. Up inthe Northern cities is where 
} you get it worst—they’ve got no time for 
you up here.” 

“Yes,” said a young lieutenant, a tall, 
slender, dark chap with thin, pale face and 
heavy black hair, brushed straight back, 
“T’m afraid the worst is ahead for these 

| chaps.” 

He spoke as though none of those present 
really came into the question at all and as 
though only the enlisted men out yonder 
ought to be considered. 
| “You see, it isn’t pity or sympathy the 
‘fellows get here, but they do get cheerful- 
/ness, and there is a sort of equality about 
it. We’re measuring up one disabled man 
/with another here, ourselves with some 
| other fellows as badly off. We have the care 
| of the nurses—God bless the nurses !—and 
_ the doctors tell us what to do. They have 

dropped into a sort of way of living here. 

| Once more they’ve got to leave all that 
behind, those chaps, when they go out. 
But now they’ve got to meet in competition 
well and strong men of the world. They 
don’t want any pity. Well—I suppose they 
will want a chance at least.’ 

The captain, a large, grave young man of 
good features and fine head, nodded slowly. 

|. “That will be the worst,” said he—“go- 
| ing back home.” 
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I did not see one of these men smile. They 
were grave, settled men now, though young 
in years. A strange feeling came to one in 
that room—that here one was in touch with 
manhood in its large and noble phases. 
We don’t really know men as we meet them 
in ordinary business. We don’t know what 
splendid men there are about us all the 
time, every hour of the day. We don’t 
have friends in civil life. We don’t know 
what fine people there are in the world. 
You have to go to an army hospital to find 
charity and friendship—and peace. 

I was sitting in the little officers’ room, 
where the reconstruction aides passed now 
and then in their blue-and-white uniforms 
and caps. Some of us were talking when 
there came in a tall young doughboy, limp- 
ing on a crutch. 

“‘How are you, old man?” Isaid. “What 
do you know?” 

“TI know I’ve got all the war I want,” 
said he presently. ‘Look at this leg. Time 
for it to be well, but it isn’t. I was a ser- 
geant—a bugler. Now I don’t know what 
I’mgoing tobe. When I wasin the Washing- 
ton hospital I did pretty well. They had 
a fellow there who was getting low and they 
wanted some transfusion of blood. The 
doctor said I looked healthy and would I 
mind giving up a little blood to another 
chap. I said ‘Sure.’ There was a nurse 
there too. She said she was willing. The 
two of us gave all the blood they wanted 
to the other chap. I believe he got well.’ 


The Opinions of Henry 


‘* About all a fellow did in the war was to 
do the best he could. But now what I’m 
wondering about is what am I going to do 
when I get out of this place? When I go 
down into the city I can see that the people 
have forgot all about us fellows. They 
hurry by and look over their shoulders. 
What every one of them thinks is, ‘I’ve got 
mine—to hell with you!’”’ 

I asked an intelligent captain whom I 
met what he thought of the occasional ex- 
pressions of hostility to France or England; 
asked what he believed was the reason for 


that. 

“It’s hard to trace,” said he, “but it 
certainly is true that there is a good deal of 
propaganda even in this hospital, especially 
anti-English propaganda. You can’t choke 
off all of that sort of thing even here, and 
every once in a while you hear an expression 
of that feeling. It is something quite aside 
from the feeling of resentment against army 
discipline or resentment against injuries 
received during the war.” 

I cannot say whether there was anything 
of this sort under the case of a young man 
we will call Henry, who did not care to eat 
his lunch when they brought it in, but 
turned and put it under his bed. Henry 
lay in a long row of cots above which stood 
the grim Balkan frames—thesurgical frames 
with weights and pulleys which are used to 
stretch out shortened legs as the patient 
lies in bed. Henry’s leg was now out of its 
frame—three inches shorter than it ought 
to be, but at least with the suffering gone. 
He lay back on his pillow, his black hair in 
strong relief, his black eyes somber, his pale 
boyish face clean-cut but not happy. He 
was quite willing to talk, and unfortunately 
he talked where other men could hear him. 
They turned grave, old eyes on him, and I 
don’t think altogether approved. The nurse 
shook her head and led me away after a 
while. 

“He hasn’t had his exercise,’”’ said she, 
“and the monotony gets on him. He 
doesn’t mean it all—he’s just a boy.’ In- 
deed, Henry did not look to be much over 
twenty years of age as he lay there. 

I asked him the same question which I 
had asked of every one of these other men 
whom I have mentioned—what he thought 
about universal military training. Up till 
now every man of them, enlisted man and 
officer, had said practically the same thing: 
“We ought never to be caught this way 
again.”’ But Henry thought otherwise. He 
was positive, for one so young. 

“What do I think of war?”’ he demanded. 
“Well, it’s brought me this.’’ He motioned 
to his crippled leg. ‘‘The Government 
couldn’t give one of us six months’ extra 
pay. It’ll kick us out after while, me with 
my short leg and a pair of shoes, and that’s 
all l’ll get. Universal training? I’m against 
it. Germany had it, and that’s why we had 
this war. I don’t believe in the Army, and 


’ 


I don’t believe in getting ready for war. 
This is what it brings a fellow. The country 
can’t give us six months’ pay, but it can 
give England fifteen billion dollars easy 
enough. That’s what I think of this Gov- 
ernment and this Administration.” 

I did not like to hear the boy talk in this 
way, but he would say his say. I think that 
his was mostly the pessimism of youth. The 
nurse thought that he would get out of that 
when once he got steadily at work at some- 
thing. 

“We have to keep them at work all the 
time,” said one of the head aides. “‘There’s 
one or two now that we feel are slipping” — 
when one nurse says to another that a man 
is slipping she means that he is getting 
ready for the psychopathic ward, that his 
mind is going wrong. 

They took me to a pathetic little room 
where two or three fine young chaps were 
under the care of a fine young woman, who 
was teaching them beadwork. They were 
strapping young men, I say—and they were 
doing beadwork. They were proud of their 
skill with the little frame, and they made 
fine belts and bands out of the many- 
colored beads. There was not a whimper 
from one of them, not an apology from one 
of them. They were intense, eager, trying 
to please their little teacher, who sat there 
gravely, showing them all these little arts. 
They showed me different things which 
they had done—beadwork, drawing, carv- 
ing. Not one of them wanted to talk about 
the war. I never could ask one of these 
men how he was hurt or anything about 
that part of it—you feel ashamed to do 
that. I left them busy with beads. 

On the walls of other rooms as I passed 
I saw rolls of rattan and cane, part of the 
vocational-training material. They showed 
me some boxes with some beautiful carving 
on the tops. Everywhere along that long, 
covered corridor—it seemed to me half a 
mile in length—were little rooms. Some- 
times there would be a woman teacher 
working. Sometimes a dark or blond 
young head would be bent forward over 
the work as some returned soldier sat alone 
on his wheel chair or in his bed, busy, 
taking the blessedest medicine in all the 
world—work. 

By this time I seemed to be so well 
established in the place that they let me 
do about as I liked and wander where I 
pleased. I strolled into one little room 
with an attendant, who introduced me to 
Pete. Pete was lying in bed, and the most 
of him that you could see was a smile— 
a fine, wide kind of smile. Once Pete 
would have weighed about a hundred and 
sixty-five pounds, but now he was thin. 
His face was pale and his dark hair and 
eyes showed strong against the pillow. 
Over him stretched a Balkan frame, drag- 
ging at his knitting leg. 

“Three inches short,’ grinned Pete. 


How to Wash Pete 


Sometimes they break the leg again, 
and often they graft in bone to take the 
place of the splintered parts, which are 
taken out bodily. A boy will lie there and 
tell you that they took nine splinters or 
a dozen out of his leg from time to time, 
perhaps months after he had his injury. 
It may have been thus with Pete—I could 
not ask him, 

Up on the corner of his Balkan frame 
Pete had tacked a little card. He grinned 
as he saw me look at it—because this was 
Pete’s little joke. I suppose Pete had 
found this card in some package of all- 
wool underwear—you know what those 
things say—Instructions for Washing. 
This card began: ‘‘How to wash wool.” 
Pete had erased the last word and had put 
in another, so that it read: ‘‘How to wash 
Pete.” 

‘To avoid shrinking,” it went on to say, 
“Pete should not be wrung out, but should 
be left hanging over a line.”’ Pete laughed 
heartily as I read his little joke. “‘And 
they’ve shrunk me, at that!’’ he said. 

Pete wasn’t asking anyone to pity him. 
He just didn’t want to be shrunk any more 
than necessary. 

I met my first young lieutenant again 
and asked him to walk round with me for 
a while and tell me what he thought of 
the disability payment the boys would get 
after they were discharged. 

““You see,” said he, “‘it’s all done by 
different disability boards, just like the 
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local exemption boards; there is no stand- 
ardization at all. A man may get a stiff 
ankle and be paid twenty-five dollars a 
month for it, while another man with the 
same injury may only get half that—there 
is no regular system about it.” IL did not 
say so, but that seemed to me to be about 
the general principle on which our late 
little war has been conducted. 

We two sat down in the little office room. 
A slight young chap came in with a cane 
and seated himself in one of the armchairs. 
We began to talk of trench caps and hel- 
mets. Few of the men had much use for a 
trench cap, saying it gave the eyes no 
protection. It could be folded up and put 
in a pocket, and it made a good pad for a 
helmet—that was about all. 

“But oh you helmet!” said my new 
friend. “I suppose it saved a good many 
fellows. I suppose it did me, for that 
matter.” 

A lieutenant standing by nodded. 

“In following barrage,’ he said, “we 
always had the men keep their faces low, 
turned down, so as to point the ridge of the 
helmet as near straight ahead as possible. 
That protected the face and throat a great 
deal. You see, if a rifle bullet struck a 
little to one side the helmet would glance 
it off. Ifa fellow was standing up straight 
it might catch him in the face and do for 
him right there.’’ 

“But how about’H. E.?” grinned the 
young chap in the armchair. “Thirteen 
pieces hit me all in a bunch, helmet and all. 
It was in the Soissons drive that I got mine. 
Funny what things that stuff will do to you. 
It cut my right arm to ribbons and left my 
right leg not much different. Look here.’’ 


Thought He Was Lucky 


He pulled up his sleeve and showed me 
an arm which was one long scar from the 
wrist to the elbow, an arm not half its 
natural size. One could see that above the 
elbow also it was pretty much gone. I 
asked him to squeeze my hand, and with 
his own thin hand, so much shrunken, he 
did so—with about the strength of a ten- 
year-old boy. His hand remained white 
where my fingers touched it lightly. It 
had no circulation. 

“‘Besides my right leg and arm,”’ said he, 
““T had ten other wounds. But say, I’m 
the lucky kid! Look here.” 

He showed me a thin red scar just above 
his eye and another just below it. ‘They 
was after me,” he said, ‘‘but they didn’t 
get my eye. I can see perfectly with it. 
Sure, I’m lucky. Look here.” 

He bent down his head and showed me a 
place where the hair had not grown in— 
dark hair it was originally, and thick. ‘‘I’m 
a bonehead, all right,’’ said he. ‘“The shell 
splinter came right through my helmet 
and busted in my coco. It spoiled the 
bone, so the doctor took it out after a while. 
Then he cut a piece out of one of my ribs 
and mended my skull with it. It’s just as 
good as new. I’ll say I’m lucky. Why, 
in a bunch of shrapnel bits like that some- 
thing might happen to a fellow!”’ 

This boy told me—still saying that he 
was lucky—that out in Colorado he used 
to own a little pool hall, which he thinks he 
can go back to and run just as well as ever. 
You might not pick a young man like this 
for a hero, because he did not start rich 
and perhaps never. was surrounded with 
luxury. But as I sat and talked with him 
I knew that once more I was looking 
straight into the splendid soul of a man. 
You can’t learn these things on the street, 
in business. You can’t learn them from 
a discharged soldier with a grouch. You 
have to go to a hospital to find the real 
thing, I am beginning to think. 

There were several young chaps coming 
and going in the headquarters office, just 
off the big reception hall, where were the 
books and phonographs and flowers, the 
pianos and the dancing girls. It was a 
grave, but not a glum, an unsmiling but 
apparently not an unhappy little gathering. 

“Speaking of luck,’”’ said another young 
chap who had to lean against a pillar as he 
spoke, ‘“‘there is poor old Bill’’—I will call 
him Bill. ‘‘He’s just about on the table 
again to-day for one more operation, Hope 
it’s not the last. He got his right square 
between the eyes, just at the top of the nose, 
and one piece of iron went on through— 
I believe they took it out his mouth. 

(Continued on Page 163) 
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es is quite unnecessary for Ford own- 
ers to risk experimenting with spark 
plugs. 

A long time ago, in 1911, the Ford 
Motor Company chose Champion 
Spark Plugs as best adapted to the 
requirements of the Ford car. 


The judgment of Ford engineers is 


Be sure the name Champion is on the Insulator 


Champion Spark Plug 


Champion Spark Plug Company 


DEPENDABLE 
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Ford Cars Since 1911. 


summed up in the Ford Motor Com- 
pany’s instruction book as follows: 


“There is nothing to be gained by 
experimenting with different makes of 
plugs. The make of plugs with which 
Ford engines are equipped when they 
leave the factory are best adapted to 
the requirements of the motor” 


and the World Trade Mark on the Box 
Company, Toledo, Ohio 


of Canada, Windsor, Ontario 
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ID it ever occur to 

you that your auto- 

mobile can teach you 
a useful lesson in plant 
, management? Your auto- 
* mobile is really a “power 
plant on wheels.” 

The body of your car is 
like the four walls of your factory. The 
engine of your car serves the very same 
purpose as the power-producing units in 
your factory. The transmission of your 
car does the same work as the shafting 
through which the power in your plant 
is transmitted. The differential and rear 
wheels of your automobile may be com- 
pared to the lathes, looms or other 
machinery which turn out your finished 
product. 

The only big difference is that your 
automobile manufactures mileage while 
your plant manufactures product. 

You know that scientific lubrication is 
the most important single item in the 
upkeep of your car. That same fact 
holds true in the case of your manufac- 
turing machinery. 

And with the present high cost of pro- 
duction, scientific lubrication was never 
so important. 


Speed up 
production 


ONLY SCIENTIFIC LUBRI- 
caTIon will keep at its 
lowest point your produc- 


tion cost per unit of out- 





Lubricants < 


A grade for cach type of service —— 


Domestic Branches: New York Boston Philadelphia 


put—per dozen, per yard or per ton. Only 
scientific lubrication will keep your costly machin- 
ery running with a minimum time-loss that comes 
from shutdowns due to troublesome bearings. 

At the right we 
print a list of Gar- 
goyle Bearing Oils. 
Gargoyle Bearing 
Oils are mentioned 
specifically because 
American industry 
as a whole has slight- 
ed the importance of 






bearing lubrication. 
gp To the executive who thinks 
lightly about the importance of 
\/ bearing lubrication, we say this: 

You know what would happen to the bearings 
of your car if they were’ incorrectly lubricated. 
You know the cost of new bearings. You know 
the time it takes to put them in. You know their 
relation to the conversion of the engine’s power 
into useful work. 


Lower Production Costs 


YOUR PERSONAL INTEREST in your automobile 
engine results in your choosing the correct grade of 
oil for its lubrication. Does not the same reasoning 
hold good for the lubrication of your plant machinery? 

If you want lower production costs, fewer shut- 
downs, greater output, only the best lubrication will 
do. Gargoyle Bearing Oils include a grade of oil 
which is scientifically correct for every bearing con- 
dition. The cheapest oil per gallon is usually the 
most expensive in the long run. Results more than 
justify the use of high-grade bearing oils. 

We recommend that you write today to our near- 
est Branch for our paper on Bearing Lubrication. 





i 


Pittsburgh Detroit Chicago Minneapolis ludianapolis Kansas City, Kan. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Specialists in the manufacture of 


high-grade lubricants for every class of machinery. NE VW y K i S 
Obtainable everywhere in the world. r) e e ° 
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GARGOYLE 
BEARING OILS 


The following oils are pre- 
scribed by our Board of En- 
gineers for the correct lubrica- 
tion of all types of bearings. 


Gargoyle D. T. E. Oils 


The correct oils for circulation and 
splash systems of Turbines, Diesel, 
Gas and Reciprocating Steam En- 
gines. These oils separate readily 
from moisture and other impurities 
which accumulate in these systems. 
Recommended for both cylinders and 
bearings of Diesel and Gas Engines. 
Gargoyle D.T.E. Oil, Extra Heavy 
Gargoyle D.T.E. Oil, Heavy 


Gargoyle D.T.E. Oil, Heavy Medium 
Gargoyle D.T.E. Oil, Light 


Gargoyle Etna Oils 
Heavy bodied oils, manufactured 
for the lubrication of machinery 
bearings in general: 

Gargoyle Etna Oil, Extra Heavy 
Gargoyle Etna Oil, Heavy 
Gargoyle Etna Oil, Heavy Medium 


Gargoyle Etna Oil, Medium 
Gargoyle Etna Oil, Light 


Gargoyle Vacuoline Oils 


Medium bodied oils for the lubri- 
cation of bearings of light high 
speed engines, machines and shaft- 
ing: 
Gargoyle Vacuoline Oil, Extra A 
Gargoyle Vacuoline Oil, Extra B 
Gargoyle Vacuoline Oil, B 
Gargoyle Vacuoline Oil, C 


Gargoyle Velocite Oils 


Light bodied oils for the lubrication 
of textile machines: 


Gargoyle Velocite Oil, Bleached 
Gargoyle Velocite Oil, A 
Gargoyle Velocite Oil, B 
Gargoyle Velocite Oil, C 
Gargoyle Velocite Oil, D 
Gargoyle Velocite Oil, E 


Des Moines 













(Continued from Page 159) 
They’ve taken fifteen pieces of iron out 
f his forehead—only one big piece went 
through. He can’t hear in one ear, and one 
of his eyes is gone, and he can’t smell any- 
thing at all any more—it was that piece 
which broke on through the back of his 
mouth which did that to him. But Lord! 
he’s got a good eye and a good ear yet, and 
maybe this operation will fix him up a bit 
more. It’s been pretty hard on him, but 
we all think he’ll come through. You can’t 
aee him to-day, I guess, because like enough 
he’s in the operating room now.” 

My young officer took me down the long, 
sovered corridor again. He knocked at a 
little door on which hung a large illumi- 
nated sign. For once I think I shall give 
names. Thesign said: “Robbins & Hadd, 
Artists.’”’ This room is sometimes called 
‘General Headquarters,” itis sowellknown. 
When the colonel commandant passes by 
there Robbins and Hadd yell at him, ‘‘Hello 
there! Can’t you come in?” The firm of 
Robbins & Hadd is one of the prides of all the 
nursing contingent. That is because Rob- 
bins and Hadd are both regular fellows. 

Robbins came from an Indiana town 
which I know very well. His father is 
well to do and he will go back to a good 
business, in which he thinks he will be able 
to take full charge in spite of his severe 
injuries. Hadd is a Chicago boy. I did 
not ask about his family or his resources, of 
course. 

When I saw them each was sitting up in 
his bed and each was busy. Robbins— 
tall, blond, with pleasant, blue-eyed face— 
was at one end of the room at work, while 
Hadd, short and dark, sat propped up in the 
other. They were doing things in color and 
in black and white. On the wall hung sam- 
ples of what they had learned in drawing and 
painting since they came into the hospital. 
Hadd told me with much pride that he had 
received ten dollars for one program cover. 
They thought they would like to become 
commercial artists or book illustrators or 
to make pictures for magazines. I told 
them that the Art Service League of Chi- 
cago would do something for them in the 
way of education or give me mighty good 
reasons why not. Can’t anybody do some- 
thing practical for these boys? Not cash— 
but help. 

We talked for quite a while, canvassing 
the pessibilities in the field of commercial 
or illustrative art. The boys show talent. 
And they were busy—busy all the time— 
apparently quite happy. 

“Those aviation bombs weren’t so bad,” 
said Hadd. ‘‘They dropped one on me— 
cut my arm a little above and belew the 
elbow”’—he showed a scar as wide as your 
finger. “I didn’t stop for that, but went 
right on, of course. That was the morning 
of the armistice. 

“Tf I had stopped that morning or if the 
armistice had come one hour sooner I 
wouldn’t be here. At just ten o’clock on 
the morning of armistice day, while we 
were still at work, they dropped a shell 
right close to me. You can’t hear a shell 
eoming exactly, and you can’t see it, but 
you can feel the pressure coming somehow. 
Then you’re hit. They broke my leg. That 
was just one hour before the war stopped.” 


Robbins’ Story 


I did not like to ask Hadd whether he 
had lost his leg or not, and I could not tell, 
as the bed covers were drawn over him. 
But his injury had been serious or he would 
not have been in bed fourteen months after 
the end of the war. 

Robbins beckoned to me to come to the 
side of his bed. Then—I trust it will be 
known without my inquiry about it—he 
told me precisely how it feels to be se- 
verely wounded in action. He held up a 
right hand with the middle finger gone. 

“That’s one item,” said he. “They got 
me in the head and just over the eye at the 
same time, and the same shell caught me 
just above the knee. It makes some people 
ill to look at it.” 

Before I could prevent him he had care- 
lessly thrown aside the bedcovers, disclosing 
a thigh with a terrible wound, still red 
and angry. It was dotted all over with skin 
grafts. 

“They got that from all over me,” he 
said. ‘“That’s new skin you see. She was 
pretty bad for a while,” he went on judi- 
cially. “The trouble with splintered bones 
is that they don’t always heal up the way 
they ought to. The ends of the bones get 
kind of calloused and they won’t grow 
together. We walk and rub those ends 
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together that way so as to irritate them. 
The friction makes them heal sometimes. 
This flap across my leg above the knee they 
cut out from lower down the leg and drew 
up across there. You see there wasn’t 
much left to work on.” 

He spoke dispassionately, professionally, 
bending over such an injury as perhaps 
you have never seen in your life, holding 
the while his drawing board and brush in 
one hand. 

“Tt’s doing fine,’ said he as he drew up 
the white counterpane. ‘‘I’ll be all right. 
I can run that store all right, as good as 
ever, and my father’s getting rather old 
now, so I ought to do it. Of course I’d 
like to develop a little bit. Don’t you 
think I could do some illustrations, sort of 
between times? 

“‘Tt’s funny about a wound of that kind,” 
said Robbins after a while as I lingered. 
“T never felt any pain at all, not until long 
after they had me off the field. There 
were a couple of horses that had just been 
hit by a shell, and the blood was coming out 
of one horse’s back like water out of a 
garden hose. They both were done for. 
Another chap and I led them to one side of 
the road to put them out of their misery. 
Just then we heard a shell. I must have 
been caught just in the air as I was trying 
to take cover in a shell hole, but I was not 
standing up. I felt the blood running over 
my eye and, reaching up my hand to brush 
it out of my eye, I found that my finger was 
lying loose in the palm of my hand— 
that’s the finger that’s gone. I didn’t know 
that my leg had been hit at all until I saw 
that it was lying to one side and saw the 
end of the bone sticking out. Then I knew 
it had been. I did not feel any pain at all 
at that time. As near as I ean tell it was 
sort of a feeling of surprise. A fellow 
doesn’t realize at first what has happened.” 


Heinie’s Fatal Error 


“Well, they fixed me up fine so far. 
What do you think—can we fellows learn 
to draw?” 

I went out into the hall. There were four 
or five fellows going along on crutches and 
eanes. You could hear whistling in the 
corridor and in many of the rooms. Rob- 
bins and Hadd bent down over their work. 
I ought not to have given their names, for 
all the others will remain nameless, but 
they are so well known that their descrip- 
tion would reveal their identity. You can- 
not beat men like those. The German 
Army never had a chance. 

We got to talking elsewhere about disci- 
pline and one thing and another. ‘There 
was our division,” said one young soldier, 
smiling—“ Alabama boys, many of them. 
You couldn’t do anything with them at all 
but just let them fight. They’d get out and 
go over the top whenever they got mad. If 
a shell came in and killed one of their gang 
they’d all go out and start something with- 
out orders. When there wasn’t any enemy 
attacking they’d fight each other. 

“They were a bad bunch, those boys. 
They took one town four times under 
orders, and it was plumb full of snipers and 
machine guns. The last time they took it 
they were ordered to retire once more, but 
they wouldn’t do it. They threw their 
rifles down in the streets, drew their trench 
knives, went into the houses and just 
cleaned up. They didn’t leave a man alive 
in that whole village, and when they came 
out they were mad clear through—every 
one of them. 

“You know there used to be a No Man’s 
Land out in front of the trenches. The 
Germans had a sort of unwritten law that 
we should not fire on them while they went 
out and washed their clothes on certain 
days of the week. When this Alabama 
bunch came in that ended No Man’s 
Land. ‘That’s all ours!’ they said, and it 
was while they stayed there—they took 
No Man’s Land off the map.” 

“The Algerians were troops who never 
took any prisoners,” said another boy. 
“They simply cleaned up. The Germans 
never took any of the Algerians prisoners 
either, and I don’t think they took any of 
our negro soldiers prisoners, for they had 
something of the same reputation. When 
it came to cold steel the prisoner game 
never ran very strong.” 

“Some of those old-time troops used to 
run things pretty much their own way,” 
another added. ‘‘ We were all under orders 
about gas attacks. Some of the old French 
troops would stick a lighted candle up over 
the trench to see which way the wind was 
blowing. If it was blowing toward the 
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enemy they wouldn’t put on their gas 
masks, because it interfered with their 
playing cards. If the wind was coming 
toward their lines they might put on their 
masks. But they were their own judges 
about the direction and the velocity of the 
wind.” 

Private G , automobile-body painter 
by trade, thinks that he can go back to his 
trade after his discharge, though he admits 
that he could stand up better if he had 
additional leg facilities. When I saw him he 
was making bead chains, making them well. 
He was busy all the time—a patient, cheer- 
ful young man who will make good any- 
where you put him. 

“Tt was a sniper got me,” said G—— 
reminiscently, pausing for a while in his 
beadwork. ‘‘He shot me three times—the 
same man. He was not more than a hun- 
dred yards away from me, hid in a little 
hole. I never heard his rifle at all. I stood 
up to point back to where I thought there 
was a machine-gun nest, and just then one 
of his bullets took off the end of my finger. 
That hurt me like the devil—hurt me more 
than either one of my other wounds. Youcan 
see it is sort of healed over, but the end is 
gone. 

‘Just an instant after that he caught me 
again through one leg, and that dropped 
me. I should have thought that ought to 
have been enough for him, seeing I was 
down, but in my pain I threw up my other 
leg, doubling it at the knee. He cut loose 
at me a third time and shot me through 
that leg too. That put me down and I 
knew enough then not to move any more. 
I could not hear that man shoot at all, just 
feel the bullets hit me. I tried to get at my 
rifle, but I couldn’t. 

“He was some sniper, that Heinie. He 
had a little hole in the ground where he was 
working. Just about an hour after he got 
me he poked his head up a little to have a 
look round. One of our boys—I never knew 
his name—was laying for him and he 
plugged him square through the middle of 
the forehead. That: fixed Heinie all right. 
We took his gun away from him after- 
ward. It was some sort of a special rifle— 
very light and very short, with a very small 
bullet. I was awful sore on that man—I 
didn’t think he ought to have shot me when 
he saw I was down. But our fellows served 
him right. 

“IT wish this leg was a little longer, be- 
cause when you are painting auto bodies 
you have to stand up a good deal. But 
still, I can paint bodies where that Heinie 
can’t. That’s the way it goes sometimes. 
If he hadn’t shot at me so much our fellows 
might not have located his nest. I’m here 
and he ain’t.” 





Citation Jack 


There is at this hospital a returned sol- 
dier commonly known as Citation Jack, 
because of the great number of medals and 
decorations which he wears. At the time of 
my visit Citation Jack was off on furlough, 
so I did not get to see him. One evening at 
the supper hour, however, in a room where 
some hundreds of men who could not well 
serve themselves cafeteria fashion were 
seated at table, my friend and I saw one 
nice-looking chap who put his crutches 
under the bench on which he sat engaged in 
a little boyish horseplay with his neighbor, 
who also was storing crutches at the time. 
This young soldier had three decorations on 
his breast, received from three different 
nations—the American Distinguished Serv- 
ice decoration, the British D. S. O. and 
the French Croix de Guerre with palm. He 
was a clean-featured, straight-nosed young 
chap with blue eyes, and had apparently 
not a care in the world other than that of 
getting a good helping of the evening’s 
stew. There he was—and there is his story 
for you to guess. I did not ask him about 
it, because I lacked the nerve. He passed 
eut among hundreds of others whose feet 
thudded strangely on the corridor floors. 
These are the men who cannot serve them- 
selves at the cafeteria tables. 

“Here are two fine boys,” said one of the 
reconstruction aides, a splendid young 
woman who knows thousands of these 
soldiers by name. 

“T want you to talk to both of them. 
They are neighbors in the ward, and they’re 
both fine—no one ever heard a complaint 
from either of them. Did you ever see such 
a smile in your life? 

“How are you, Tomaso?” she said as we 
approached one of the cots. Then aside to 
me she uttered again: “‘Did you ever see 
such a smile in your life?” 
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I never have. I cannot forget it. On the 
white pillow lay a massive, splendid head, 
the head of an old Roman, with black hair 
and great dark eyes and heavy brows. Be- 
neath the eyes there was a smile—a smile 
which lighted up all that end of the cot and 
that part of the room. Tomaso has splen- 
did white teeth and a wide mouth—indeed, 
is well organized for smiling. But besides 
these things he has a soul—a splendid man 
soul. All his face was wonderfully strong, 
yet uncomplaining, absolutely gentle. It 
was rather trying to see this great chap 
lying there with his leg fastened in the over- 
hanging Balkan frame, the pulley weight 
dragging at his injured limb to stretch it 
down to something like its original length. 

Tomaso is a machinist by trade and he 
says he is going back to his trade after he 
goes to school, in spite of his injured leg, 
because he can work a great deal with his 
hands. He is cheerful, confident—and al- 
ways he smiles. You never saw a smile like 
that in all your life, it is quite likely. And 
Tomaso—which is not his name—has been 
in bed for more than a year. 

Across the narrow aisle from Tomaso 
there was sitting up on his bed, in spite of 
the pulley weight, busy with some beads, 
which he was working into one of the belts 
and bands for which he has fame among the 
ee a young man whom we shall call 





“He's fine,”” whispered the nurse in my 
ear. ‘Never complains. Always patient 
andalwaysbusy. Hedoesbeautifulthings.” 


The Montana Club 


W was a man of spare build and 
large frame, with rather large hands. You 
would not pick him for a bead worker, but 
he is of the sort that always must be busy, 
and you can’t very well take an ax and a 
cord of wood to bed with you when your 
foot is in a Balkan frame and your leg is 
always going to be two inches short, do the 
best you can. W was a farmer before 
he went to war. Just now he is doing beads 
and waiting for his leg to knit. It’s another 
case of those splintered bones which are so 
slow and hard to assemble. Sometimes the 
surgeons graft in an entirely new piece of 
bone to make up the deficit in the thigh 
bone—they do all sorts of wonderful things 
with men like W : 

“Well, friend,” said I, “what are you 
going to do when they let you go?” 

He smiled quietly and showed me the 
pile of books at the head of his bed—higher 
arithmetic, algebra and all that sort- of 
thing, on which he works when he is not 
busy with the little colored beads. 

“T’m going to school when I get out,” 
said he. ‘It isn’t so hard to farm in these 
days of machinery, but first I want to go to 
school.” 

One night at the hospital they asked me 
to attend the meeting of the Montana Club, 
a little organization of some fifty-five men 
all of whom went into the service from 
Montana. The aides told me the boys 
wanted me to say something to them at 
their meeting. I stood by the door as they 
came in, some thirty of them—a long line, 
not of swaggering soldier boys marching in 
thumping unison, but a long, long line of 
wheel chairs and wheel beds on which men 
sat or lay. They hold their little meetings 
in this way, and elect their officers, and have 
their entertainments, and get ready to go 
back home, each fellow helping the other 
fellow all he can. 

I talked with the president of the Mon- 
tana Club as he sat in his wheel chair in 
the big cafeteria hall where they usually 
meet. His face was drawn a little bit with 
the suffering, his forehead cleanly out- 
lined under his dark hair, his dark eye 
astonishingly clear and direct. You must 
know that in speaking with any one of 
these men you are not speaking with a 
man whose sole stock in trade is a per- 
sonal injury. He does not put that for- 
ward, does not ask you to notice it. But 
when the thing comes up to be mentioned 
he speaks of it with perfect calmness and 
with astrongly philosophical, detached sort 
of interest. 

“You see my leg is stiff,” said he after a 
time. “I can’t bend it very much. There 
were splinters of the bone in the thigh, and 
it knit soft, as those thigh wounds so often 
do. They walked me round to get friction 
on the ends of the splinters and set up bone 
growth. The bone is getting harder now. 
I guess I’ll get a joint in my knee somehow 
when that bone in the thigh has knitted 
strong. I hope I will get all right so I can 

(Continued on Page 167) 
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The Glidden Company maintains a_ service 
department that is capable of determining the 
proper finishing schedule for any type of indus- 
trial work. Write, wire or telephone our Industrial 
Department today for a conference. 
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Everywhere on 
~at Home or 


LIDDEN USEFULNESS is universal. Tons 
of Glidden Products are annually traveling 
abroad on the sides of ships as well as in the cargo. 


Ship protection is the “acid test’’ for paint. 
{n no other service do Glidden Products perform 
in any higher degree than on ocean and lake 
vessels, where they stand the brunt of continuously 
hard weather mixed in with salt, sun and ice. 


But Glidden reputation abroad has been created 
through reputation at home. By year after year of 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
National Headquariers, Cleveland, Ohio 


Factories: 
Cleveland, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Reading, New Orleans, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Brooklyn, 

Toronto. 




























Everythin: 
Abroad 


testing and ‘‘making good”’ this name has become 
associated with satisfying paint and varnish results. 


Jap-a-lac Household Finish is one of the early 
Glidden successes. This handy home finishing 
material has been followed by many kinds of paint, 
varnish, stain or enamel, until now every need can 
be met with a Glidden product made for the purpose. 


And these Glidden Products are increasingly 
easy to get. Dealers in nearly every locality are fully 
supplied and ready to give practical. paint helps. 


Stocks in Principal Cities 


Branches: 
New York, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Detroit, Boston, Scranton, 
Evansville, Birmingham, Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, 
Dallas, Des Moines, Montreal, 
Winnipeg. 
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A Sign of Good Times 


For Every Make of Starting and Lighting 
Battery 


Get acquainted with your local “¥xide” Service Station. 


Batteries are being thrown away every day that “YExide” Ser- 
vice could put in real working order. 


“Exide” Service meets every need of every make of starting 
and lighting battery—and when the time comes to buy a new ; 

battery it will supply you with the “Wxide” made to meet the 
demands of your car. 


There is an ‘‘Exide’’ Station near you. Address will be sent on request. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
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The largest manufacturer of storage batteries in the world 
188s PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1920 
New York Boston Chicago Washington Denver San Francisco St. Louis 
Cleveland Atlanta Pittsburgh Minneapolis Kansas City Detroit Rochester 
Special Canadian Representatives—Charles E. Goad Engineering Co., Limited, Toronto and Montreal LOOK FOR . 


“Exide”, “ WHycap=Exide”’, “JroncladeExide”, “* ThinsExide”, “Chloride Hccumulator” 


"the Giant that 
Lives in a Box” 2 3 
Se = Batteries are made by this Company for every storage battery purpose 
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(Continued from Page 163) 
work out-of-doors—I have some land out 
in old Montana, near Miles City. I could 
work up a good loan business and I have 
the chance to go into a bank, but I don’t 
like it so well indoors.” 

I told these boys what I had seen in 
Montana in the early times, the beautiful 
places in the state which I had known so 
long, said I wished I could go back with 
them out of the city. What I most said to 
them, however, was that I hoped every one 


, of them would join the American Legion 


when he got back home, and that every one 
of them would go into polities. I told them 
that in my own case I had not begun to be 
a citizen until I was twice as old as any man 
in that room, and that America has changed 
now, and that we ought all of us to be 
citizens from the jump, and ought to fight 
the disloyalty in America just as hard as we 
fought the enemy overseas. 

Don’t think that the fire is gone out of 
these young men. One thin chap on a 
wheel couch, sitting up in his bed robe, 


, made a better talk to the Montana Club 


than you will hear most men make at a 
paid lecture. He talked straight American- 
ism to them. 

“Show me any of these people who are 
threatening to overthrow this govern- 
ment,” said he—‘“‘just let any of these 
radicals pull any of their stuff where one 


- of this crowd can hear—and then see what 


will happen to them. We didn’t go across 
yonder to fight to save this country for 
anybody but ourselves. It’s ours, and 
we're going to hold it.” 

Whatever the faint hearts in the business 
world may be, one thing is sure—the fifty- 
five members of the Montana Club, many 
of them due to limp through life, many of 
them condemned to continuous suffering, 
are not of the quitting type. They are not 
beaten. Self-pity is the last thought in the 
soul of any one of them. I have got to say 
that the meeting with these splendid, in- 
domitable human beings made me ashamed 
of any complaint I ever made in life myself. 
It was one of the most tremendous experi- 


» ences I ever knew, and I wish it could be 


put down on paper so that everybody else 
could feel it—the inspiration, the uplift of 
these indomitable human souls, all of them 
put to the test and all of them triumphant 
over the worst disaster. Don’t ever let 
yourself complain again, you who have not 
known what these men have known. 


The Exploits of Joe 


“You’ve got to see Joe,”’ said the head 
nurse to me in the morning. “He'll be 
wandering round all over the shop and 
you'll meet him somewhere. He doesn’t 
talk English so very well, but he’s a whole 
show all by himself.” 

It came out that way. The assistant field 
director and I were walking down one of 
the long corridors when all at once there 
passed a short, swart little man, with an 
indescribable swagger which made him 
look two or three feet taller than he was. 

“Hold on, Joe,” said my companion, 
“we want to talk to you.” 

My friend nudged me in the side in warn- 
ing to let Joe alone for a while until he got 
started. 

Joe is Italian, of the sort some folk call 
Dago, or Wop. It is difficult to understand 
his English, but impossible to resist his 


smile, his shrug, his gestures. Joe has 
temperament. He is an artist. He has 
imagination. He has genius. Moreover, 


in spite of all these facts Joe is a real fight- 
ing man. If you understand the bayonet 
yourself you can see that Joe understands 
the bayonet. It was of the bayonet that he 
talked. 

Translating Joe freely, the best day that 
he ever had with the boches was the one 
in which he killed eighteen boches single- 
handed. He described a number of these 
gruesome encounters with great detail. If 
the field director’s eyes were somewhat 
skeptical Joe didnot mind, but wentright on. 

It seemed that not only did Joe kill 
eighteen boches that day with the bayonets, 
in single combat, but toward evening of the 
same day, while mopping up some machine- 
gun nests, he took prisoner eighteen addi- 
tional Germans, whom he herded to the 
rear.. He himself was carrying one of the 
French Chauchat, rifles, or portable ma- 
chine guns. It seemed that by some acci- 
ident or other after he got back of our lines 
a barrage came up behind, and Joe received 
a wound in his hip, which he thought was 
going to put him out of business. That 

eant that his eighteen prisoners would 
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escape, which would never do. Accord- 
ingly, with great presence of mind, he 
unlimbered the Chauchat while the eight- 
een prisoners were walking ahead of him 
and killed them all to the last man, thus 
preventing their escape. 

You should note the nonchalance, the 
sang-froid of Joe as he said that it was not 
his best day, perhaps, but not so bad. He 
explained that from his childhood he had 
been accustomed to carry a knife with a 
long blade. In any frontal attack where 
single combat was a possible thing he threw 
away his rifle and, taking his bayonet in 
one hand and his trusty knife in the other, 
waded in for his missionary work in making 
good Germans. I could not keep track of 
all that he killed, but felt that the day he 
killed thirty-six could not have been a very 
good one for him. Joe only smiled and 
spread out his hands. 

I asked him if he ever got hit himself. 
“‘Nine-a time,’’ he said, smiling. I pitied 
him for the length of time that must have 
kept him ‘in bed. : 

“Well,” said he, “I got-a the nine 
operate.” 

“You see,’’ said the field director to me, 
“Joe sort of runs to nine and multiples of 
nine—in wounds, operations and every- 
thing else. That’s how he came to get the 
thirty-six Germans in one day, I suppose. 
Maybe he sometimes gets his numerals 
mixed. 

“One thing is sure, he has got two cita- 
tions—one regimental and one Croix de 
Guerre with palm.” 

I asked Joe if this was the case. 

“Sure,” he said. 


Choosing a Wife 


You should see the air with which Joe 
squared his shoulders and pushed back on 
his head the officer’s cap, which at the time 
he was wearing, along with a flannel shir 
and spiral putties. ; 

I had heard something about Joe’s ad- 
ventures in other fields and now in pre- 
tended ignorance asked him why he was 
not married. 

“Sure, I get a-marry—I get a-marry 
right away,” he said. “I gotta da girl fif- 
teen year old.” 

“Why, Joe,” I said to him, “only fifteen 
years old? Why don’t you marry someone 
round your own age?”’ 

““No-no-no!” he said, shaking his head. 
“T catch-a da young-a girl—she not know-a 
so much. Suppose-a I catch da girl twent’ 
year old, twent’-five-a year old, she got-a 
maybe a hundred love’.’’ 

Some philosopher, Joe, if you ask me, 
and some warrior also, if you ask him. The 
field director and I had to pull out of this 
engagement and find a place to laugh. I 
learned that Joe’s story with certain varia- 
tions is staple among the wards. But, 
smiling and laughing though he is, Joe was 
a fighting man—one of that regiment whose 
colonel said, when they came back from the 
Front one day: “‘I’ll never allow any man to 
call those boys Wops again.” 

“You must see Hopkins now,” said my 
companion. 

So we saw Hopkins, one of the most be- 
loved among the nurses of all the patients, 
because he is so wonderful in his fortitude. 
I found Hopkins, as we will call him, sitting 
up in bed, a nurse massaging a leg which 
was shrunken to little more than skin and 
bone below the knee. The foot was bent 
down rigidly, the toes clenched. The nurse 
tried to straighten them, tried to relieve 
some of the pain in them; for though Hop- 
kins cannot move that leg at all it has 
feeling below the ankle and above the 
knee. Hopkins is one of the Montana 
Club and so I knew something about his 
ease. An exploding shell broke his back in 
two places. 

“They’ve taken eight splinters out of my 
spine now,” he said to me quietly, “and I 
want them to try again, for I know there’s 
a bone pressing on that nerve somewhere 
which makes me helpless on this side. 
Look at that leg.” 

He sat up in bed, his eye bright, his skin 
clear, the fire of his soul unquenched. They 
had asked about as much of his splendid 
body as can be asked. Only eight days 
previous he had undergone an operation 
for appendicitis. His nurse told me that 
his long lying in one position in bed had 
afflicted him with those bedsores which are 
the curse of hospital life. But she and 
Hopkins quietly talked over a method by 
which they were. going to turn him over on 
his face and build up a sort of frame and a 
set of cushions so that the injured back 
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would not be hurt.and so that the helpless 
hips could get a rest and be healed. 

f all the men I saw in the hospital T 
seem to remember Hopkins as clearly as 
any. So very much had happened to him, 
and he was so ‘splendid—so absolutely 
splendid. 

I could not with any propriety write 
these things here were it not for the lesson 
which they teach, the lesson of a splendid 
human fortitude, the indomitableness of 
the human’ soul. 

And always I want to say, over and over 
again, that. men like these must not be 
forgotten; that they do not want pity; 
that they do not want’charity; that they 
do not want praise. But they do want a 
chance—and they do want to be remem- 
bered, 

“We'll see an Indian,” said the field 
assistant as we went into another room, 
where all the men were lying on their cots: 
“About all the cases in here are grafting 
cases—hbone grafting or ‘skin grafting. 
Here’s our boy.” - 

I looked down into the broad face and 
beady eyes of a genuine Indian, who looked 
at me quietly, his face immobile. 

“ow do you do, son?” I said to him. 
“Let me guess what tribe you belong to. 
You're Choctaw, aren’t you?” 

My Indian smiled and-shook his head. 
“Winnebago-French,” he said. He looked 
to be a full-blood, but I had guessed him 
wrong. He asked me if I had ever been in 
Oklahoma, and I told him I had been all 
over that country, so we had quite a visit. 
He had been down there, too, and has rela- 
tives who own oil lands and are very 
wealthy. We had quite a talk about these 
rich Osages and Cherokees before I shook 
hands with my Indian boy to say good-by. 

“Can’t use left hand,” said he, smiling. 
“He’s fast.” Sure enough, his left hand, 
the palm of which had been torn away, was 
bandaged fast to the lower part of his body. 
After a time they will cut a perfectly good 
palm for his hand out of his body, and it 
will grow up again. My Indian says he is 
going back to work again. When I asked 
him if he wanted to go to war again he 
smiled and shook his head. He is a model 
patient and no one has ever heard him 
complain. : 

There was another arm in a tight band- 
age across a man’s chest not far away, a 
bright and cheerful Kansas face above it— 
a face somewhat ridged in scars, clear up to 
the edge of the nose. S was not bowled 
over in a frontal, but had the misfortune to 
be run down by a truck, which crushed his 
right leg and his right arm and nearly 
mashed in that side of hishead. Hesays he 
will soon be out. 





In the Amputation Ward 


“But just look at those two fellows over 
there,” he said to me. ‘“‘They’re just back 
from the operating room—bone grafting, 
both of them. That’ll hurt them like the 
dickens for quite a while yet, but you see I 
don’t hurt at all any more now. I’m all 
right.” 

A tall, spare man sat up in a chair and 
talked pleasantly with us—Randall of the 
Australians. He was a runner—that is to 
say, a dispatch bearer. They got his part- 
ner and almost got him one day. Randall 
weaves baskets with one hand to-day. He 
talks with quiet appraisal of all the military 
operations which he saw. Among these 
men you do not see smiles or forced gayety. 
When a man smiles he does so naturally— 
most of them I found to be quiet, grave, 
serious. I did not see one sniveler, hardly 
one kicker among all the many that I 
talked with. They are wasting no time in 
useless things, these men, but getting ready 
to do something in the future. Randall, an 
American who joined the Australians and 
saw life and death face to face, is quiet, 
unagitated, calm. 

‘‘Harrison—we’ll go see Harrison now,”’ 
said my guide. 

So we found Harrison—which is not his 
name—sitting up in bed playing cribbage 
with the nurse. Harrison has a skull 
bandage all over his head, held in place by 
strips of tape which come down the sides. 
His was a head wound and hence a head 
operation. He is paralyzed on the right 
side. He can think perfectly, but he can 
talk only very slowly. He knows what he 
wants to say, but he can’t say it. So the 
nurse and the director, who know him per- 
fectly, always say the words which they 
know he wants to say, and then he can say 
them over. He is‘a big, fine-looking chap, 
who has-been in bed for a long time and is 
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one of the most beloved’ patients in the 
wards. He has great dark eyes which look 
at you straight. And he plays cards with 
one hand. And he can talk—if first the 
nurse says for him what he wants to say. 
You see, he forgets. 

Well, are you going to forget Harrison? 

We went into another room, what they 
call the amputation ward, where there are 
only men who have lost one or more limbs. 
For some reason this seems to be a sort of 
center of discontent, because there are a 
few bad actors in that room—the com- 
mandant calls them the only Bolsheviks 
about the place. I saw two poker games 
going on. -In one of them there were six 
men playing, using the extension rack of 
one of the wheel chairs, along which lay all 
that was left of the legs of the man who sat 
in the chair. There was a blanket spread 
down, making a sort of table. The man 
who owned the chair was leaning forward. 
There were five other men sitting round 
this crude table, and under it there was not 
one complete pair of legs. They seemed to 
be busy and absorbed in the national pas- 
time. It-is a game which is played for 
keeps in.many of the wards. Winnings of 
one hundred, three hundred, five hundred 
dollars of an evening have been known in 
games where there was not a single sound 
man holding a hand. 


On a Manhood Basis 


@ 

I crossed the room and had a talk with a 
man who was sitting up on his cot—a man 
of splendid torso and tremendous arms—I 
felt his arm and he had the muscles of a 
prize fighter. His face was large-featured, 
heavy, strong, his eyes dark and deep-set. 
This man had been a miner out in Iowa, 
but he thought he could never mine any 
more. 

ae union won’t let me mine now,” he 
said. 

Both his legs were off, one above the 
knee. This man had been allowed to go out to 
his people in Iowa, but he was a restless and 
turbulent soul. One day out in Des Moines 
he went A. W. O. L.—which means absent 
without leave—abandoning his wheel chair 
in a shop, and got a stranger to help him on 
a train. You would not think that a man 
with both his legs off could run away, but 
that is what he did—not only once but 
more than once. The field director and the 
commandant in charge and the assistant 
field director all said that this man was 
hard to handle, was a trouble maker among 
others of the boys in his ward. About a 
dozen of these, all amputation cases, made 
more trouble than all the rest of the hos- 
pital, they said. 

On the suggestion of the assistant direc- 
tor I talked with this man for a while, but 
he was on his guard and would not cut 
loose. He said nonchalantly that he was 
all right enough and that he thought he 
would go to school after he got out of the 
hospital. He had told the attendant that 
he didn’t ever intend to work any more, 
but he was going to live on his disability 
money. His-spirit was so altogether differ- 
ent from that of practically every other 
man with whom I talked that his case 
seems worth notice. There is a little anti- 
Army talk in the wards, some anti-English 
feeling, a little resentment against the uni- 
versal military training, a touch of insub- 
ordination here and there; but for the 
most part a visitor to this institution car- 
ries away the impression of a marvelous 
fortitude, a marvelous patience, a wonder- 
ful acceptance of hard fate, a splendid 
exhibition of what the human heart can be 
in adversity and a resolute disposition to 
get back into the old game of making a 
living. 

At times during my wanderings almost 
at will throughout the different wards of 
this great hospital I would go into the 
office of Field Director Otis, of the Red 
Cross work, who has general charge of the 
hospital so far as the Red Cross operations 
are concerned—a very good man for this 
work. Mr. Otis told me what I had already 
found out for myself. 

“Tt isn’t sympathy we want here or 
pity,’ said he. ‘This whole thing is on a 
manhood basis. We’re not wasting any 
time on the past now, but looking ahead. 
We’re trying to fit these men for their life 
after they leave the service. They’re get- 
ting the best care we know how to give 
them, and the training is what we think 
will be the best possible for life after they 
have left here. But they’re fine—fine, I 
tell you.” 

(Concluded on Page 170) 
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Explaining Public Confidence 


in Keen Kutter Tools 


The appreciation of skilled workmen, who use Keen Kutter 
tools is principally due to the fact that these tools represent 
more than fifty years of effort by master craftsmen. 


In no other way, than through years of development of the finest 
designs and materials,can such tools as Keen Kutter be produced. 


So completely must Keen Kutter goods measure up to your 
most exacting demands, that if any Keen Kutter article fails 
to give absolute satisfaction, you may have it replaced or get 
your money back without question. 


The same exceptional service that-you have had from some 
particular Keen Kutter tool or piece of cutlery is guaranteed 
you in any other Keen Kutter article you may buy. 


In addition to the superiority of Keen Kutter materials and work- 
manship are such noteworthy features as the solid frog in the 
plane, which prevents ‘‘chattering, and the zig-zag tangs which 
prevent the handles of Keen Kutter farming tools from ever 
coming loose. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 


“The recollection of QUALITY remains 
long after the PRICE is forgotten.” 


Trade Mark Registered —E. C. Simmons. 


Drawing shows cut-away 
or cross section view of the 
Keen Kutter zig-zag oft 
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The Keen Kutter zig-zag 
or serpentine tang is so 
shaped and so solidly im- 
bedded in the handles of 
Keen Kutter farming tools 
that a Keen Kutter handle 


will never come loose. 
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The Story of KRYPTOK Glasses Chapter 4 
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C “Wait just a minute, till I change 
| my glasses—just a minute— plague 
¢ take these glasses! That’s all I do— 
change from one pair to the other!’’ 


OU ought to wear KRYPTOK Glasses, as I do. Then 
you would never again have to change from reading 
to distance glasses. 


a RRd ti: glk, eek Cio naga eee 
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You do not suspect it, but my eyes, too, need help for both 
near and farvision. And KRYPTOKS, the Invisible Bifocals, 
(pronounced Crip-tocks) give me exactly that help. I’m 
wearing KRYPTOKS now, but you cannot distinguish 
them from single vision glasses. 


SR obser mee sore 


For several years I used reading glasses only. And they 
bothered me—taking them off and putting them on every 
time I changed my vision from near to far or from far 
to riear. 


Ee Yet this bother was as nothing compared with the bother 
a given me by two pairs of glasses, one for near and one for 
Fa far vision. It was change, change, change, all day long 
fa from one pair to the other. 


f 
: When I tried ordinary bifocals I found that the conspic- 
, uous line or seam across their lenses made me look old. 


4 You can imagine how glad I was to find KRYPTOKS. They 
be end all the bother of taking off and putting on glasses. 
Yet I can see near and far with equal clearness. And 
because you cannot detect the slightest trace even of line 
or seam, no one knows that I wear bifocals. 
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* * * 


Ask your optical specialist about KRYPTOK Glasses. They 
are, of course, sold only upon the advice or prescription of 
a the oculist, optometrist or optician. Write for descriptive 
booklet. Please give the name of your optical specialist. 
KRYPTOK Company, Inc., 1017 Old South Building, 
Boston, Mass. 
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(Concluded from Page 167) 

I did not ask the field director why he 
kept on in the Red Cross, but it was the 
same reason which brought his assistant 
director there after he had left the service. 

“T didn’t feel as though I was quite 


| through,” hesaidtome. “Even arich man 


who does nothing is no good these days. I 
came here because I wanted to do some- 
thing for somebody else.” 

The field director and I went in to see 
Col. William Bispham, commandant of the 
hospital, a clean-cut, upstanding regular- 
army officer who looks on these boys as his 
own sons. We had quite a talk together, 
and the commandant was so good as to 
give his approval on the series of interviews 


| with the men,whom I met. He thought it 


would be a good thing for the outside world 
to know something of the sort of human 
material there is among these men who got 
the worst that war could bring them, and 
were doing the best they could to take their 
place again in civil life. 

“There’s a splendid salvage here,’ he 
said—‘“‘a splendid salvage in humanity, in 
good citizenship, in good human life. What 
we are trying to do is worth more to a man 
than any cash he could be paid. Suppose 
we gave six months’ pay or a year’s pay or 
ten thousand dollars in cash to one of these 
man and turned him loose—that’s not what 
I call getting the salvage. There are better 
ways. We have regular schools here. A 
man can get almost any kind of an educa- 
tion he wants. He doesn’t have to do it 
unless he likes, but if he wants to go to 
school here he can. He can get an aca- 
demic start and go quite a way in language; 
he can get a good practical commercial 
education or he can get a technical training 
in any one of a great many lines of civilian 
work—mechaniecs, electricity, commercial 
art, and all that sort of thing. 

“Now after these men get out they’ve 
got their hardest fight to make, of course. 
This has been their home for a long while; 
some of them have been here for a year, 
thirteen months, fourteen months. Due to 
their condition, everything has pretty much 
been done for them. When they get out 
against the real thing in actual life and 
realize what their handicap is it’s going to 
be hard for them; without any doubt or 
question, I know that. 

“What I want to say is that the civic 
community ought to keep up this rehabili- 
tation work. If these boys of ours can 
continue vocational training in their own 
states after they get out of here, that’s 
better for them than any payment in cash 
they could possibly have. When we dis- 
charge a man he’s gone from us and we 
can’t watch after him any more. But his 
state ought to watch after him. His state 
ought to take him in hand, ought to do 
something for him, ought to remember 
him—not just pension him, but help him to 
help himself.” 


Self-Pity the Fatal Ailment 


“What I want to make plain is that the 
best pension a man can get from the Goy- 
ernment is a chance to take care of himself, 
make a living for himself. Charity never 
helped anybody. Pity never helped any- 
body. Self-pity is the worst thing that can 
happen to a man. When he gets in that 
frame of mind he’s done. I'll leave it to 
you if you’ve found any of that sort of 
thing here. 

“T want to tell you that the personnel of 
this Army was the best in the world! You 
couldn’t beat it on the firing line and you 
can’t beat it here. What you see here is not 
a collection of cripples, .but a collection of 
splendid American men—young men who 
have done the best they could for their 
country and who are now going to do the 
best they can for themselves. 

“Forget them?” The commandant waved 
a hand. “Well,” said he, “that’s not pos- 
sible.” 

I am not trying to write a story about a 
hospital. I hold no brief for vocational 
training. I am not trying to write a general 
story or to preach a general sermon. This 
is not my story at all, but the story of our 
men. I have been trying only to tell as 
nearly accurately as I could what I saw 
and what these men said to me. The man 
who would go to a place like that for the 
sake of its gruesomeness, for the sake of its 
thrills, is not fit to stand on army leather 
and he is not fit to write. 

But it is of no use to go to such a place 
and to gloss over any of the truth. What 
can one do to conyey the picture of Fort 
Sheridan Hospital, where three thousand 
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fighting men are going on with their fight— 
over the top everv morning, every hour and 
every minute, many of them? One picture 
comes to my mind which perhaps will do 
for all of them. I wonder if I can make 
anyone see it. 

There was one man in our town who sat 
for a year looking down. He sat in his 
chair with his head drooped a little bit, and 
he did not move. They would do things 
for him, help him all they could, and he 
would obey all he could, patiently, dumbly. 
But as soon as they left him he would drop 
back into that attitude, silent and motion- 
less, looking down. His mind apparently 
was a blank. He was a victim of shell 
shock and had been under treatment al- 
most a year. 


The Brush-and-Color Cure 


There was one nurse of keen intelligence 
who had heard that this man at one time 
had been an artist. One day she went to 
him as he sat in the chair, his head hanging 
down, his eyes gazing steadily at the blanket 
that covered him. She had in her hand a 
piece of drawing board, a few little brushes, 
some cakes of paint, different colors. She 
put these in his lap. She picked up one of his 
lifeless hands and put a little brush into it, 
rubbed it about on the paint block, moved 
his hand a little, to and fro, across the 
cardboard. 

There was no look of intelligence on the 
dead man’s face as he sat there. He was 
gone, he was dead—his past was all wiped 
out. He had gained that oblivion which 
some men say is all that life comes to. _But 
they do not know. 

The nurse took away her fingers from 
those of the dead man. The dead hand 
began to move across the paper, marks 
were left behind the little brush. The hand 
began to move mechanically, here and 
there. The nurse thought his eyes followed 
his fingers. 

The next day the nurse came back and 
put the colors and brushes and the paper in 
the dead man’s lap again, and again took 
his fingers if hers. And again his hand 
began to move backward and forward, a 
little more, she thought—she was sure! 

In a few days the dead man began to 
draw. Light came into his eyes. He 
watched the things which his hands were 
doing, curiously, as though they belonged 
to someone else. But nov, little by little, 
his soul came back to him from some far-off 
No Man’s Land, wherever it had been. He 
began to live again, began to remember 
what he had been—began to work once 
more. From that time on he mended with 
great rapidity. 

By mere association of ideas—or shall we 
not rather say by mere power of the splen- 
did faith of those who wanted him to be 
himself again?—this man’s mind and nery- 
ous system came back to him. He began 
to paint as he used to paint before he went 
into the service; he was a portrait painter 
at one time. They say you may see several 
of his portraits now, done since he came to 
life again. 

He is going back to work after a while, 
going to be a man again. And he was 
dead. He was in oblivion. 

To me that man represents the whole 
story of the soldier—more, the whole story 
of war and of peace again, peace of so much 
cost, albeit—the swift season of terror and 
anguish, the long season of gloom and 
despair, the bitterness of resentment against 
fate; and then, after a time, the slow, slow 
renewal of the old ambition in him, in us 
all—in a stricken country, even—to live 
and to survive, to prevail—the fanning up 
of that mysterious unconquerable spark of 
life, so very hard to quench, so very won- 
derful and beautiful in its indomitableness. 

These are men who never gave up an inch 
before or after the armistice. So I think 
that after a while there will be three thou- 
sand fine young men of our town go back to 
home and work and self-support. They go 
back to communities and commonwealths 
which they do not ask to pity them, do not 
even ask to help them. As to that, what do 
you think? 

This is what the war seems to-day in 
our town. Is it not much the same in 
yours? And can you forget? If you can, if 
you do, then there is no hope either for you 
or for this country, and there is no such 
thing as a real religion in the world, and 
there is nothing to the dream of another 
life after this, and you and I are no more 
than part of a pack of soulless wolves. But 
I do not think that, I can not believe that, 
of the people in our town or in yours. 
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Miss Two-and-a-Half 
wears smart little Edu- 
cators of black patent 
leather, capped with white 
kid 


Which Foot Will Baby Have at Your Ager 


ILL it be straight-boned, flexible, graceful 

—healthy? Or will it be bent, deformed and 

aching with corns, bunions, ingrowing nails, 
callouses, fallen arches? 

Start your children’s feet in Educators —‘‘the shoes 
' that let the feet grow as they should’’—shoes that 
can never cause corns, bunions or other foot-ills— 
then 4eep them in Educators; and you insure them 
a whole lifetime of healthy, untroubled feet. 

For this shoe, built scientifically in the shape of a 
natural, normal foot, is made for all ages—for in- 
fants, children, misses, men, women. 

Put your own twisted, tired feet into these well- 
bred, well-made, conservative shoes and give’ Nature 
the chance to banish your foot-ills. 

Yes—get Educators for the whole family—now. 

For your protection be sure, when buying, to look 


for the famous trade-mark: EDUCATOR stamped 
on the sole, for wot every broad-toed shoe is an 


Educator. 
A Book of Startling Foot-Facts 


**Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet’’ tells you how you can 
become uaconscious of your feet. Free. Write for it today. 


RICE & HUTCHINS 






REG. U.S. PAT, OFF, 


For Men — Women — Children 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC., 14 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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“~and be sure to write it 
on the Royal Typewriter” 






HE perfect presswork of the “Royal” Typewriter carries the 
better kind of business message in as fine form as your thoughts 
themselves! “Royal” writing adds to the typewritten letter a 


cari noem ns dignity which instantly strike the eye and com- TYPEWRITERS 


The “Royal” way is good business. Its beautiful presswork has 
the distinction which makes one letter stand out among many. 
“Royal” clear-cut type impressions reinforce the result-getting 
power of business correspondence. Forceful quality is added 
to every letter you sign. 


Get the facts Compare the work, and you will choose the 
“Royal” Typewriter. 















ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 


Royal Typewriter Building, 364-366 Broadway, New York 








Branches and Agencies the World Over 
Chief European Office: 75 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C, 
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town close to the river.’ I say ‘‘used to 
be” advisedly, for these quaint and ancient 
vehicles have to-day all but entirely disap- 
peared from the downtown heart of Cin- 
cinnati. In their place the motor truck 
has shown its ubiquitous self. And in 
place of the 115 horse-drawn open trucks— 
our English cousins would call them lor- 
ries—have come fifteen efficient modern 
five-ton gasoline trucks. The mules and 
the horses have been turned out to pas- 
ture. Nor is'this all: A good many of 
the little switching engines that used to 
haul the local transfer cars—in the par- 
lance of the business, trap cars—from one 
main freight house to-another or from the 
substations in various outlying industrial 
sections of the Cincinnati district have been 
released for service elsewhere, with a vast 
saving in men-and in money. 

Before we come to the detailed method 
in which these fifteen motor-truck chassis 
are being operated consider for a longer mo- 
ment the peculiar topographical layout of 
Cincinnati. On that narrow shelf of flats 
or bottoms between the high hills and the 
_ river in which the older portion of the city 
is tightly built are situate most of its in- 
dustries. There it is that its business life 
centers, There it is then that its railroad 
terminals have also been centered since 
| first the locomotive poked its way down to 
the banks of the Ohio, and since have ex- 
panded to almost every square inch of 
available territory. To the east end of this 
long and narrow strip come the Panhandle 
lines of the Pennsylvania system, the 
Louisville and Nashville’s main stem and 
the Norfolk and Western Railroad. At 
its western end are grouped the Kentucky 
Central division of the Louisville and 
Nashville, the Queen and Crescent lines 
| of the Southern system, the Baltimore and 
Ohio, reaching east, north and west on four 
important stems, the Chesapeake and Ohio 
and the Big Four lines. 

The volume of traffic which these lines 
bring into Cincinnati and take out of her 
crowded heart is vast indeed—and growing 
rapidly year by year. Not only is the local 
traffic a thing to be reckoned in many thou- 
' sands of tons, but the fact that there are 
three railroad bridges there across the 
Ohio—each carrying at least one important 
through route to the South—means a vast 
amount of through freight to go through 
that gateway, and much of it there to be 
transferred; which further complicates the 
situation. 


Saving a Day With Trucks 


More than all these things, the steady 
growth of the city has meant a constant 
demand for addition to her railroad facil- 
ities; addition that, because of the recent 
difficulties in railroad finance as well as the 
terrible topographical difficulties of the 
Cincinnati situation, has not kept pace 
with the recent growth of the city. For- 
tunately a good deal of this recent growth 
has been away from rather than close to 
her civic heart. New factories have sprung 
up in new industrial districts well to the 
north and the northwest of the older 
portions of the town. In order to accom- 
modate the smaller concerns of these sec- 
tions—Brighton, Ivorydale and Norwood 
chief among them—the competing rail- 
roads which threaded them opened up 
substation freight houses in each of them. 
These served concerns not large enough or 
rich enough to have their own private 
sidings. In order to give these industries 
the benefits of the same through-car serv- 
ice for LCL—through-package freight— 
business that downtown business houses 
enjoyed they were, in final analysis, served 
by the downtown freight houses. The 
distances from these substations—three 
or four to eight or ten miles—were, of 
course, quite out of the question for the 
horse-drawn lorries. So it became the 
practice there, as in other widespread met- 
ropolitan cities, to load package freight in 
local box cars and send these in the convoy 
of a switch engine to the downtown station, 
where space was required for their spotting 
and unloading, and a confounded situation 
doubly confounded. 

In regular practice these trap cars with 
their outbound freight would leave the out- 
lying substations each afternoon soon after 


their closing hour, four-thirty, but they 
would not reach’ the downtown stations 
until early evening, some hours after the 
LCL ears for that day had all been closed 
and sealed and sent merrily on their way 
toward their destinations. At the best the 
stuff they carried would make the through 
outbound cars of the second day. At the 
worst they might make the cars of the 
fourth or the fifth day—while impatient 
shippers began to burn the telegraph wires 
with all their woes. 

To-day the freight from those outlying 
substations, at Brighton, Ivorydale, Nor- 
wood, Oakley and Sixth Street, Storrs, 
Covington and Newport, is leaving them 
at their closing hours and going out from 
the main downtown freight stations that 
same evening—almost without a miss. The 
shipper smiles. And as in the case of the 
LCL freight to be transferred from one 
railroad to another at Cincinnati, great 
time, money and temper are saved. Effi- 
ciency is gained. The reason why? Let me 
haste to answer. 

Gentlemen, the motor truck has come 
into railroad-terminal service and there 
found a field peculiarly if not exclusively its 
own; and because the Cincirinati experi- 
ment has passed the stages of mere experi- 
mental trials and doubtings, because there 
in that fine old town at the double bend of 
the Ohio a real progress step in transporta- 
tion has been taken, that is not only of 
actual value to it to-day but of potential 
value to every other big town-in America 
to-morrow—let. us go a little more closely 
into its workings. Let us begin by calling 
to the witness chair Mr. J. J. Schultz, 
president and general manager of the 
Cincinnati Motor Terminals Company, 
himself a railroad operating man of long 
experience. 


Standardized Truck Service 


Mr. Schultz tells us quickly how, a little 
more than than two and a half years ago, 
the experiment began, in the badly over- 
crowded downtown freight station of the 
Big Four, just south of and adjoining the 
equally badly crowded Central Union— 
passenger—Station. It was asimple enough 
plant then—two motor truck chassis bought 
on credit from a Cleveland concern, and 
twelve cage bodies, worked out through the 
ingenuity of a local blacksmith. These 
were placed in service between the main 
freight house of the Big Four and one or 
two of the outlying substations. 

The success of the plan was almost im- 
mediate. The two trucks went scurrying 
back and forth all day long, picking up 
and depositing the loaded bodies, until the 
other railroad men at Cincinnati began to 
realize that H. A. Worcester, the big Van- 
derbilt operating man and general mana- 
ger of the Big Four, had scored sort of a 
beat on them. ._Then they began to look 
into the motor-truck proposition on their 
own; with the direct result that to-day 
every freight house in Cincinnati except 
one is equipped for handling standardized 
motor-truck bodies on and off standardized 
motor trucks. And that one exception—the 
Norfolk and Western terminal—only awaits 
the completion of a new freight house be- 
fore adopting the scheme. 

In transfer freight the scheme, briefly 
stated, is this: A box car, filled with less- 
than-carload stuff, bound for different roads 
south of the Ohio, comes rolling down from 
Pittsburghinto the Panhandle freight house, 
there at the east end of the Cincinnati 
congested district. The freight-house crews 
make quick work of unloading it. The 
package stuff that it held goes rolling across 
the deck of the In House and without 
rehandling into one of two or three of a 
row of huge packing boxes that stand 
awaiting it. These look like the small goods- 
wagons of the French or the English rail- 
ways, and are in reality the new type of 
standardized red-and-gray motor bodies of 
the Motor Terminals Company. One is 
destined for the freight house of the main 
division of the L. & N., another for the 
Kentucky Central division of the same 
system, a third for the Queen and Crescent. 
An average of four and a half tons is 
stored away in each of them, the waybills 
are placed in an envelope for the driver, the 
box is then fastened and sealed like the 
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modern spirit in 
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Sectional Silver Plate 
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*The Wallace Hostess Book, written by Winnifred S. Fales, a recognized authority on 
social matters, tells in text and pictures just what every woman needs to know to give 
her assurance on all occasions and to win admiration as a hostess. 
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“The tinkle of tea things” 


T has always seemed to me the pleasant- 

est and most restful spot of the day— 

this hour “between the dark and the day- 
light””—tea-time. 





























The soft shadows, the cheerful hum of conversa- 
tion, the sun’s rays reflected in the little pools of 
light on the silver—all together seem to fill me with 
a sense of tranquillity and well-being. 


To be pouring at my own tea, using my own 
china and my lovely set of Wallace Silver, is so 
wonderful. 


And it’s most satisfying to realize that everything, 
down to the minutest detail, is correct. “Those little 
niceties that I had always taken for granted but 
did not know how to actually manage, I looked up 
in the Wallace Hostess Book. I suppose I really 
owe my success as a hostess to that trusted book, 
for it has given me the confidence and ease that 
I’ve always believed is the most necessary part of 
entertaining.* 





$3.25 the half dozen 
6.00 the half dozen 
10.50 the half dozen 
$35.00 and up 


The Teaspoons— 
essert Forks— 
Dessert Knives— 
Combinations in Chests— 
Guaranteed without time limit. 





Profusely illustrated 
Sent postpaid for 30c. in stamps or silver. 
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Silk is made than the lapanese 
Pure Silk yarn From which is 
woven Sverwear Hosier. 
in the Finished work its Fine- 
ness is enhanced by that 
snugness-at-the-ankle which 
1S typical of Gverwear, both 
Silk and bisle Ehread.awn» 
Wade for each member of the family. 
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door of a regular box car in service. The 
freight-house boss moves toward his tele- 
phone. Presto—a motor - chassis’ pulls 
alongside the Panhandle freight house. 

“Ready for the Queen and Crescent,” 
the driver shouts cheerily in. 

But before he receives his loaded box and 
the waybills there is one to be delivered. An 
overhead crane running upon a track grabs 
the box, swings it clear of the chassis and 
places it upon one side of the freight-house 
deck. From the other it picks up the loaded 
box for the Queen and Crescent and, 
almost as quickly as it can be told here, 
deposits it upon the emptied chassis. The 
driver yells a good-by and the truck is 
off, to be replaced almost instantly with 
another, with a transfer load to be deliy- 
ered and one to be taken for one of the 
other freight houses. 

“Our dispatcher allows five minutes to 
unload a body and to load on another,” 
says Mr. Schultz. ‘It’s a lot more than 
sufficient time.” 

‘What dispatcher?” we ask Mr. Schultz. 

He explains in some detail. The rail- 
roads, which keep a careful supervising 
oversight of the workings of the plan, have 
installed at their own expense a skilled 
train dispatcher who, at a desk and tele- 
phone switchboard in a quiet downtown 
corner, directs the exact operations of each 
of the terminal company’s fifteen trucks. 
Through his direct phone lines to each 
freight house and substation he keeps tab 
upon the comings and the goings of the 
drivers, as well as a complete and perma- 
nent record of their work, and can quickly 
meet emergencies of every sort, instantly 
adjusting the service to the needs that are 
thrust upon it. Time is money, and time 
counts. 

“We are handling this stuff across town 
to the Queen and Crescent in just four- 
teen minutes to the average,” explains Mr. 
Schultz. “And here is where the average 
was just two days and fourteen hours; the 
actual practice often from eight to ten 
days. Some percentage of gain.” 

A seemingly incredible percentage, Mr. 
Schultz. Yet here are the records before 
our eyes, which prove the statement. He 
seems to know what he is talking about. 

“Take that run from the Brighton sub- 
station down to the main freight house of 
the Big Four in the old days,” he adds. 
“Second night out from the main station, 
in a through LCL car—in theory only. Do 
you know what it took them in average 
practice with that trap car? An average of 
thirty-six hours—that’s according to the 
records. And our motor trucks make that 
run in thirty minutes. But because they 
haul an average load of but 4.37 tons, as 
against an average load of nine tons in the 
trap car, we must, in order to be entirely 
fair, take that into consideration in a com- 
parative reckoning, and say that our haul 
averages one hour and four minutes— 
which still compares pretty well with 
thirty-six hours. Or, to bring it still fur- 
ther, the average time to haul one ton of 
package freight by motor truck is seven 
minutes, as compared with three hours and 
fifty-four minutes by trap car. Our drivers 
are scheduled to make ten miles an hour 
through the city streets—and they make 
it, easily and without danger or annoyance 
to anyone.” 


Gaining Cars and Floor Space 


“There is another factor of saving in this 
service that you must not forget,’ con- 
tinues Mr. Schultz. ‘‘By our use of the 
motor truck we have saved the use of 
twenty-three trap cars a day in this one 
freight house alone. That not only releases 
those cars to the Pennsylvania Railroad for 
line service, but by saving the platform 
trackage which these cars demanded in- 
creases in a really great measure the capac- 
ity and efficiency of this freight house. 
And you can readily understand the effect 
upon the entire Cincinnati terminal situa- 
tion when I tell you that the motor-truck 
service which we already have in effect is 
releasing a total of 66,000 box cars a year 
from Cincinnati terminal usage for the line 
movements of the various railroads that 
lead in here.” 

I think I can understand. A little time 
ago the wisest and most conservative of the 
railroad operating executives who have 
Cincinnati among their bailiwicks were 
wondering how in these days of abnormally 
low railroad credit they were going to es- 
cape vast and almost immediate extensions 
to their terminals there—both freight and 
passenger. Now they know that these 
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expenditures will not have to be made—for 
the freight terminals at least—for a num- 
ber of years to come. The trap-car elimina- 
tion has released anywhere from thirty to 
forty per cent of valuable floor space in 
each of the present local freight houses, 
and so, of course, has added that much to 
their working capacity. Count that, if you 
please, to the credit of the motor truck in 
terminal service. . 

Nor is the service itself representative of 
any cost increase. The Motor Terminals 
Company is hauling all the transfer and 
secondary freight at an average cost of 
eighty cents a ton, which certainly compares 
well with the $1.20 which the former trans- 
fer service was compelled to charge for its 
haul by lorries, or the expense, varying from 
$1.12 to $1.60 a ton, which it costs the 
railroads to haul their own trap.cars by 
switch engines. A saving, this, which goes 
well alongside of that of box cars and switch 
engines and freight-house space relieved, 
to say nothing of individual shipments— 
through and local—vastly expedited; all of 
which can be translated annually into a 
money saving of real dimensions. 

Already the Motor Terminals Company 
is hauling some 750 tons of freight through 
the streets of Cincinnati in nine hours of 
each business day. Its trucks, with maxi- 
mum outside dimensions of seventeen feet 
six inches by eight feet, are both shorter 
and narrower than the lorries of the old 
transfer company, and infinitely less sub- 
ject to delays under conditions of inclement 
weather. Moreover, understand, if you will, 
that the transfer company, with all its 115 
lorries, hauled but thirty-eight per cent of 
the through LCL freight between the vari- 
ous terminals of Cincinnati. To have han- 
dled all of it would have taken at least 
250 horse-drawn trucks, and if it had at- 
tempted the problem of handling the sub- 
stations another fleet of at least equal size 
would have been required. 


Lessening Congestion 


Yet its motorized successor will soon be 
handling every pound of the 1000 tons or 
more of transfer freight at Cincinnati 
daily, as well as all the substation work, 
with the slight increase of twenty-four 
bodies to the 201 already in service, and 
without the increase of a single chassis to 
its present operating fleet of fifteen. To 
perfect and quicken its service the over- 
head cranes for loading and unloading the 
box bodies are being equipped with motor 
trolleys in place of the man-power chain 
arrangements, which in turn represents a 
speed of fifty feet a minute as against but 
seven under the old order of things. And 
this, of course, is still further efficiency, 

So much then for the situation as it 
stands to-day in Cincinnati. It does not 
take so very much of a vision to see in the 
proved success of a terminal plan, which 
already has ceased to be an experiment, a 
great enlargement of the freight-gathering 
and distributing scheme for the entire city, 
No longer will it be necessary or even essen- 
tial that a freight house of a railroad be lo- 
cated either at or near rails. It can come 
far closer to its users. In other words, rail- 
road substations for the collection and de- 
livery of package freight can be established 
in every industrial section of Cincinnati— 
thus shortening the haul for individual pa- 
trons and so in turn perceptibly lessening 
the congestion in the city streets. 

Do_you see now where this is leading 
us? With substations so established, the 
principle of standardized interchangeable 
motor-truck bodies and chassis working to 
so definite an end, there remains little or no 
use for downtown freight terminals in a 
city like Cincinnati—save perhaps an occa- 
sional team-track yard for heavy carload 
shipments. In the flats at the edge of the 
town the railroads can—and in my opin- 
ion eventually will—establish new and 
generous-sized freight houses and other 
terminal appurtenances. The downtown 
stations, located in the heart of each indus- 
trial district, will do the rest. The expense 
of building these last will be as nothing. 
The value of their upper floors as lofts for 
light manufacturing will far more than 
offset the cost and upkeep of the ground- 
floor motor-freight terminal. And the 
facility of movement—with its multitude 
of resultant economies—will make the 
expenditure of outlying main-terminals 
money well spent indeed. 

As goes Cincinnati, so must go the land 
outside. It is from this point of view that 
its radically new terminal plan assumes a 

(Continued on Page 177) 
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E WANT to go on record (and it’s true, 

as sure’s you’re born!)—the song hits 
that you so admire are hollered down a horn. 
A mammoth -horn, as you can see, and 
wondrous patient, too. For sometimes it is 
hours and hours before a singer’s through. 
But finally the task is done—the song comes 
flowing out; and every one in chorus yells, “‘A 
HIT, WITHOUT A DOUBT!”’ 


No wonder Emerson song hits “go over” BIG. 
Look at the exclusive Emerson stars that sing *em— 
Eddie Cantor, Arthur Fields, the Kaufman Brothers, 
“Irving and Jack,’’ and the latest addition to the 
staff, the famous Irish Tenor, Walter Scanlan! 
Emerson records feature not only the pick of the 
many good songs going the rounds, but also the 
artists who know how to make them real hits. 


Emerson records cater to the quite human desire 
for hits that are “‘hum-able” and ‘“whistle-able.”’ 
A few of these ‘‘rememberable’’ Emerson hits are 
listed below. 


Ask any Emerson dealer to play them for you. 
And while you are listening, try to make your feet 
behave. 


10145 You’rea Million Miles From Nowhere 
Walter Scanlan 
Somebody Walter Scanlan 


When My Baby Smiles 


Dardanella Arthur Fields 
I Never Knew Arthur Fields 


Venetian Moon Sterling Trio 
If You’re Only Fooling "Round Me 
Irving & Jack Kaufman 


Oh! The Last Rose Of Summer. Eddie Cantor 
You Ain’t Heard Nothing Yet...Eddie Cantor 


Come On and Play Wiz Me, My Sweet Babee 
Eddie Cantor 
All The Boys Love Mary Eddie Cantor 


Sunny Weather Friends . Arthur Fields 
Irving & Jack Kaufman 


Arthur Fields” 


Why Did You Do It To Me, Babe? 
Jack Kaufman 


EMERSON PHONOGRAPH CO.,. Inc. 
Makers of L 
Standard 10-inch Gold Seal Records 
Also records in foreign languages 


Emerson Records. ‘‘measure up”—a 
full 10 inches—and “‘every inch a hit.” 
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~- -—goes a long way to make friends 
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In the early days when the application of the pneumatic 
principle to truck use was new, The General Tire not 
only set new standards for tire mileage, but also proved 
that the resiliency and strength of its cord construction 
gave its buyers more truck mileage. It is today one of 
the few proved successes in this field. 

Its giant air cushion absorbs the vibration, jars and 
shocks of the road—instead of passing them into the 
truck. It goes a long way to make friends—and when 
its cost is figured in with the expense of operating 
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truck and tires together, there can be no doubt of the 
economy of using Akron’s Great Truck Tire—The 
General Cord. 


It should not be judged by any other pneumatic standards 
than its own. 


The General Jumbo Tire—shown on the passenger car—is 
a specially built over-size tire for all cars with 30x3V% rims, 
such as Fords, Chevrolets, Maxwells and similar cars. 


Built in Akron, Ohio, by The General Tire & Rubber Co. 
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(Continued from Page 174) 
nationwide interest and importance. As I 
stood in its various railroad terminals be- 
side the neat wood-and-iron motor-body 
boxes upon the freight-house decks—the 
original open-cage design was long ago dis- 
carded in favor of the stronger and more 
permanent form of carrier—I could not 
help but be struck again with their re- 
semblance to the small ten-ton goods 
wagons of the French and English railways. 
' And I recalled the tremendous efficiency of 
those same small wagons for the work for 
which they were best adapted—the haulage 
of package freight; the sort of thing we 
know in this country as LCL. 

One of the great disagreeable sources of 
railroad outgo in America, and one that has 
a constant tendency toward increase, is the 
list of claims paid for freight damaged in 
transit. It all makes a pretty big annual 
bill, of which an astoundingly large propor- 
tion comes through breakage in the transfer 
houses. Right here is where our French and 
English cousins show us a trick or two. 
With their little ten-ton cars there is always 
enough package freight to make a full car, 
even to the smallest communities. Once 
arrived at one of these a switching crew, 
composed of a man and a horse, handles the 
carload shipment with great care and no 
little speed. 

As I stood upon the big -and orderly 
decks of the Cincinnati freight houses— 
orderly upon the coming of the motor truck 
into terminal service and for the first time 
in many years—it kept coming to me: Why 
could not these stoutly built- boxes go 
through to Dayton or to Columbus or In- 
dianapolis or, for that matter, anywhere 
within reach of the American freight car. 
Two of them would go quite easily upon the 
deck of a flat car; it ought not.to be diffi- 
cult to find flats to accommodate three of 
the seventeen-foot motor bodies upon their 
platforms. But even :with but two there 
would be nine tons of package freight; 
which is fully as much as the average 
package-freight box car is carrying to-day 
across the land, and thirteen tons—three 
well-filled motor boxes—runs well ahead of 
that.average. 

Suppose that this long Big Four flat car 
was to run up to Columbus—120 miles or 
more up the line—with three motor boxes 
upon its deck. One might have been filled 
at the main freight house of the Big Four 
down in the shadow of the big passenger 
terminal; another at Brighton; the third at, 
let us say, Norwood. The exact stations are 
immaterial. The point is that the freight 
would have but one transfer; at the In 
House of the Columbus terminals. There 
an overhead track crane would pick the 
three boxes off the flat and place them upon 
the freight-house deck, where they could be 
quickly unloaded and their contents placed 
on trucks or lorries for Columbus distribu- 
tion. In turn the motor boxes would be 
loaded for shipment back direct to Cin- 
cinnati Downtown, Cincinnati Brighton 
and Cincinnati Norwood. 


Freight:-Trucking in St. Louis ~ 


There is nothing rats eee or im- 
possible about such a plan. On the con- 
trary it is most tremendously practical, and 
tremendously efficient withal. Its instal- 
lation is neither difficult nor expensive, and 
the savings would be vast. A conservative 
estimate would place these already at 
$1000 a day in the Cincinnati district. 
Carry that ratio all the way across the 
country and you have a possibility of rail- 
road operating economy in the aggregate 
not to be sneezed at. It would be at least 
comparable with the million dollars a day 
which Justice Brandeis once said that the 
railroads could and should save in their 
operating expenses. 

The whole broad national field of rail- 
road operation awaits the coming of the 
motor truck into terminal operation. In 
New York, in Boston, in Philadelphia, in 
Baltimore, in Chicago—many other cities 
too—great tracts of land in congested dis- 
tricts long blocked from proper develop- 
ment by the presence of freight-terminal 
yards and houses await the coming of the 
motor truck to emancipate them and to 
restore them to their proper usage. Few if 
any of these cities have as yet seen their 


economic possibilities in terminal service. 


St. Louis is one of these few exceptions. 
The Columbia Transfer Company, which 
recently absorbed the St. Louis Transfer 
Company in that city, already has sixty- 
five motor trucks, in addition to its 200 
horse-drawn lorries still in service, and a 
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few tractors capable of drawing trailer 
trucks with detachable bodies, somewhat 
similar to those employed in Cincinnati. 
This company has nine off-line stations, 
situated in the wholesale mercantile dis- 
trict of the city, but in every case close to 
the freight houses of the larger railroads or 
the huge Cupples Block, which combines 
in a remarkable degree the facilities of both 
freight houses, warehouses and even light 
manufacturing, and itself in an average year 
handles some 250,000 tons of freight in and 
out, divided almost equally between car- 
load and less-than-carload stuff. Though it 
uses motor trucks extensively it has not as 
yet developed any such thorough plan as 
that of the Cincinnati Motor Terminals. 
The longest haul between its own off-line 
stations and any of the railroad freight 
houses is but two and a half miles, which 
hardly compares with the two nine-and- 
one-half-mile routes of the Cincinnati con- 
cern. 
« Nevertheless, this is a beginning—and a 
very good one at that—and one wonders 
when the motor truck will begin to invade 
the possibilities of such rich fields as Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia, to take two other 
instances rather sharply in view. Take the 
last of these for a few paragraphs of con- 
sideration. 


The Sailing-Day System 


By far the greater part of the package 
freight by rail out of Philadelphia is col- 
lected at the local freight houses maintained 
by the three chief railroads that serve her, 
at points almost uniformly one block back 
of her Delaware River water front. Be- 
cause of local regulations and the fact that 
the tracks that serve the greater part of 
these houses are located for miles in city 
streets this freight can be moved out only 
at night—after dark and in hours when 
there is little other traffic in the streets. 
For the west and the south the greater part 
of this merchandise passes well below the 
city, on fifteen or sixteen miles of industrial 
tracks and finally up to Mantua Transfer, 
which is a focal or hub point for main lines 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, north, south, 
east and west. Here the freight i is ‘sorted 
out of the trap cars—or ferry cars, as they 
are known.in the parlance of the Pennsy 
men—and transferred to through package- 
freight cars for all parts of that system and 
far beyond. 

Figures are not immediately available as 
to the average time for this package freight 
to reach Mantua and to be dispatched from 
it. However, as Philadelphia traffic con- 
ditions are not far different from those 
of Cincinnati—everywhere our: big over- 
loaded national railroad system is groaning 
and creaking with its superburdens—the 
delays may be assumed to be nearly as 
great in the city by the Delaware as in the 
one by the Ohio. The Pennsylvania, under 
the pressure of wartime conditions, was one 
of the first roads in the land to adopt the 
very sensible operating plan of sailing days 
for its package-freight cars. In other 
words, instead of gathering freight for each 
individual point from each of its eighteen 
substations in Philadelphia every business 
night, and forwarding it to Mantua or its 
other main transfer houses for nightly ship- 
ment to these more important points 
within its vicinage, it arranged for a bi- 
weekly or triweekly rotation of through 
LCL cars from the substations themselves, 
which were grouped into six great zones, 
each holding three stations. This done, the 
dispatching of package-freight cars became 
a really systematic and scientific affair. 

Suppose for a definite instance we take 
the shipping of this high-grade freight to 
some one specific point—Toledo will do as 
well as any other. From Zone One, which 
included the receiving stations at Broad 
Street and Washington Avenue, at Federal 
Street, and at Thirtieth and Market streets, 
a Toledo car would be dispatched on Mon- 
days and Thursdays; from Zone Two, 
which included the stations at Dock Street, 
at Walnut Street and at Vine Street, it 
would go on Tuesdays and Fridays; while 
from Zone Three, including, of course, 
another three stations, it would leave 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays. With a 
similar service from the other three zones 
one sees. an even dispatching of two 
Philadelphia-Toledo LCL cars each eve- 
ning and not only an even spacing of the 
traffic but a complete avoidance of the te- 
dious and expensive transfer work at Man- 
tua. Practical and sensible this. 

“Practical and sensible!’’ snorts the 
Philadelphia shipper who reads this last, 
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Varnishes—Stains—Enamels 
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To make your home “a. vision 
splendid” needs but the re-cloth- 
ing of the old- beloved forms of 
walls, woodwork and furniture in 
beautiful Lucas Finishes :.resplen- 
dent, durable paints for outside 
walls, roofs and porches; pleasing 
wall finishes for interiors; rich, 
warm stains and firm varnishes or 
radiant enamels for woodwork 
and furniture. Lucas Paints pro- 
long the life of all surfaces that 
they beautify. They are“Purposely 
Made for Every Purpose,” the per- 
fection of seventy-one years of 
good paint-making. 


Write for our booklet, “Suggestions 
for Home Decoration,” with numer- 
ous color samples. Address, Dept. 19. 


Johniucas&Co..inc. 
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Upon the Seas Where 
Pirates Once Held Revel 


Among South Sea islands, once favorite 
haunts of Capt. Kidd and his kind, now skim 
rowboats, canoes and other light craft, 
powered by the famous Evinrude Motor. 








More than 100,000 Evinrudes are in use in 
all parts of the world. It has been adopted 
by 25 governments. 







The Evinrude lets you rest while you ride. No row- 
ing. Just a turn of the flywheel and you’re off. 
Special method of balancing practically eliminates 
vibration. Magneto, built-in-flywheel type, and 
Automatic Reverse are much appre- 
ciated Evinrude features. 










Ask your hardware or sporting 
f00ds dealer. Or write for catalog. 





EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 


245 Evinrude Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Distributors: 


69 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 
214 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
436 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 
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and then begins to tell you how in order to 
dodge those very selfsame sailing days he 
used to shoot his emergency stuff out by 
motor truck to points as far distant as Bal- 
timore and Williamsport—and at a very 
great expense. Of course he did. When first 
I examined the workings of this system, 
nearly two years ago, I saw quickly how it 
would fall under any competitive order of 
railroading. Few shippers there are who 
are willing to delay their outgoing freight 
forty-eight hours or even twenty-four, no 
matter how ‘alluring the prospects may 
seem to be of expediting the movement of 
it, once it is well under way. Here is an 
efficiency of wartime railroading which, 
like the minimum-carload weight, appar- 
ently must necessarily go into the discard. 
And yet in Cincinnati I found plans al- 
ready under way for adapting the motor- 
truck plan to the sailing-day scheme, as it 
was in effect at the Baltimore and Ohio 
terminals there. The elastic and short- 
interval service of the motor truck made it 
possible to retain the sailing-day plan with 
all its obvious efficiencies, and still give the 
shipper every-day service from his place-of 
business. 

Similarly the combination plan would 
work equally well in Philadelphia. Though 
it is fifteen or sixteen or seventeen miles by 
rail from her more important downtown 
freight stations to the big transfer house 
and main terminals at Mantua, it is hardly 
more than two or three miles in a direct line 
across the city. Less-than-package cars go 
out each night from Mantua to every point 
of any importance whatsoever on the Penn- 
sylvania system; to many, many others of 
great importance on the lines beyond with 
which it connects. The further present-day 
nuisance of having to lighter New York 
and New England freight from those same 
water-front freight stations across the river 
to Camden in order to avoid the long haul 
round the city, with all its incidental delays, 
would be entirely obviated. 

It is in the metropolitan district of New 
York, however, that the possibilities of the 
motor truck in terminal service reach their 
highest economic value. There are river 
haul and river crossing there—and in more 
than goodly measure. And there is an al- 
most unspeakable congestion along both 
the water fronts of Manhattan. The larg- 
est and most important harbor in America 
is by far the most inefficient in the entire 
world. ; 

Plans for the relief of this situation are 
both numerous, confusing and conflicting. 
The New York Central Railroad, which 
until a very few years ago held, in connec- 
tion with the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford, a virtual monopoly of trackage 
rights upon Manhattan Island, has an 
elaborate plan of its own for the freight- 
terminal development of the western front 
of the island—along the Hudson shore. 
But the New York Central folks are in- 
volved in an almost inextricable political 
row with the New York City Hall, and so 
to-day have practically abandoned their 
original dock-and-terminal plans and are 
preparing to build along the west bank of 
the Hudson—in the neighborhood of Wee- 
hawken—instead. 

That selfsame city government has made 
its own extensive dock-terminal plans, 
which give a consideration to the Penn- 
sylvania and other railroads coming into 
the Jersey City district that the New 
York Central, for rather obvious reasons, 
neglected to give, 


New York’s Terminal Plans 


All these plans involve the expenditure 
of money—to the tune of many millions of 
dollars. They contemplate the construc- 
tion of miles of freight tunnels or subways 
which, lying well below tidewater, must be 
elaborately protected against both seepage 
and inundation. 

With the present financial condition of 
the city of New York, to say nothing of the 
railroads which must be ready to use its 
terminals, they are not likely to come into 
any immediate being. 

The most immediate thing in sight is the 
construction of a tunnel under the Hud- 
son, connecting Jersey City and New York, 
which is to be designed for the exclusive use 
of motor trucks and automobiles. At first 
thought this would seem to point an in- 
stant way to a tremendous possibility—the 
abandonment by the railroads of their ex- 
pensive shore-front freight houses, into 
which their box cars are lightered all day 
long by means of huge floats and barges, 
and the substitution of new collecting and 
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distributing stations a block or two inland 
upon far cheaper land, with the motor 
truck and detachable standardized body 
ferrying back and forth between these and 
the commodious Jersey City clearing and 
transfer stations—all by way of the new 
tunnel. 

On second thought, however, this does 
not look so good. The steep grades nec- 
essary to the building of an under-river 
tunnel make a serious and continued oper- 
ating expense, and the very practicability 
of the proposed tube itself is seriously ques- 
tioned by engineering experts, who find 
themselves confronted with the necessity of 
keeping it ventilated and free from the 
poisonous gases thrown out by the motor 
vehicles. 

Even this tunnel, however, is not one 
whit necessary to the operation of motor- 
truck terminal service in the congested sec- 
tions of Manhattan. Ferryboat operation 
on the Hudson River, with the exception of 
a very few days each year, is both prompt 
and reasonably inexpensive. Nor is it even 
necessary, with ferryboat operation, to tie 
up motor-truck equipment on the repeated 
journeys back and forth across the river. 
We saw in Cincinnati the overhead trolley 
cranes picking up the motor bodies and 
carrying them half the length of a freight 
house at the brisk rate of fifty feet a min- 
ute. In the judgment of good engineers 
there is no reason whatsoever why these 
should not be installed upon the main 
decks of ferryboats or lighters assigned for 
the purpose, so as to lock with land installa- 
tions and so in turn to permit of the filling 
of the broad main deck of a ferryboat or 
lighter with long rows of the motor bodies 
set closely one to another. 


Future Truck Possibilities 


This done, operation would be a simple 
thing indeed. The inbound freight car 
would come close to the water’s edge in 
Jersey City, where water-front properties 
are not yet at a great premium. It would 
be unloaded into the waiting motor bodies, 
each labeled for some distributing station 
in Manhattan, in Brooklyn, in Queens 
Borough or in the Bronx. These would not 
touch a chassis, however, until the ferry 
was fastened to its landing bridge on Man- 
hattan Island. And so a great efficiency of 
operation would be gained, while the gain 
in overhead, due to the removal of the dis- 
tributing and collecting station in from the 
expensive water front of Manhattan, would 
of itself almost justify the installation of 
the trucks. 

These are not mere dreams. They are the 
carefully developed plans of engineers long 
since become expert in transport. These 
men have seen the terminal possibilities of 
the motor truck not alone in Cincinnati or 
St. Louis or Philadelphia or New York, but 
in many other American cities as well. Only 
space prevents a consideration of other 
possibilities quite as fascinating as these 
which we have just seen. And only space 
prevents the showing of the further phases 
of development along the lines of store- 
door delivery. 

Store-door delivery has no attractive 
sound, however, to the practical operating 
railroader. He is gun-shy, tremendously 
gun-shy, of it. I do not wonder at that. 
Your railroader feels that sooner or later, 
and probably much sooner rather than 
later, the charges for this service would be 
tacked upon his shoulders, flatly included 
within his transportation rate. Aside from 
that I think he would welcome it, distinctly. 
It would greatly simplify the traffic prob- 
lems in and round his freight terminals, to 
say nothing of making vast savings in the 
use of his equipment. 

Moreover, the day is coming when he will 
be compelled to welcome it—willy-nilly, 
for in my opinion the motor truck will 
occupy a place in the railroad’s necessities 
to-morrow only second to that of the loco- 
motive itself. It represents the railroad’s 
newest field of development, by far its 
largest field of possibilities. The picture 
you have just seen in detail of the Cincin- 
nati terminal situation is but a single one of 
these possibilities. The others are so vast 
ae so many as almost to be termed limit- 
ess. 

They represent progress—progress in the 
field of American transport as definite 
and as distinct as that which marked the 
coming of the locomotive. The years pass 
by. In them we do move. We do progress. 
Andenterprise consists in translating vision 
to practical operation—along lines such as 
we have just seen. 
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HE reason which would 

cause you to put ideal 
plumbing in a new home is the 
same for having it in your present 
home. 


Good plumbing gives the same 
service, satisfaction and comfort, 
whether in a new or remodeled 
home. Why be without it? 


Let your Contracting Plumber 
be your adviser. .He can tell you 
how and at what cost you can 
have new plumbing. 


Standard Sanitary MMfa. Co. 
Pittsburgh 
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In addition to the displays of “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures shown by Wholesale Dealers 
and Contracting Plumbers, there are permanent ‘Standard’ exhibits in the following cities 
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In the Torture Chamber 





A spare fan belt is as important as a 
spare tire. Carry a spare, and avoid 
the risk of running with an overheated 
engine, 













If you were able to spend a few hours under 
the hood of your car at an ordinary running 
speed, with water soaking your skin, oil 
filling your pores, and the terrific heat of the 
engine searing right down into your bones— 


You would know then in real truth what 
your fan belt is up against. Heat, oil and 
moisture—in large, generous and persistent 
doses—striving with all their concentrated 
might to wear and rot and disable the fan belt. 


And the ordinary belt succumbs early to 
their deadly assaults. It simply cannot stand 
up against the ceaseless battering. 


The ability to resist these conditions is the 
determining factor in the car builder’s choice. 


L. H. GILMER CO. 






Factories 
Tacony, Phila. 
North Wales, Pa. 
Millen, Ga. 


Before putting on a new belt, 
place a straightedge against 
the fan pulley and power pul- 
ley to see if the pulleys are in 
line. If they are “out”, be 
sure they are lined up properly 
before the belt goes on, Un- 
less you are experienced 
enough to make this adjust- 
ment yourself, see a repair- 


man, 
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Be careful to avoid adjusting 
the belt too tightly. A tight 
belt draws the pulleys and 
the pulley bearings out of 
line. When the belt is on, 
place your hand on one of the 
fan blades. If the fan turns 
with the weight of your hand, 
without your exerting addi- 
tional pressure, the tension is 
right. 












He tests all makes and.all kinds of fan belts 
to the point of destruction. 


And the result is shown in Gilmer’s posi- 
tion today. Out of every ten cars manu- 
factured, eight are equipped at the factory 
with Gilmer Woven Endless Fan Belts—de- 
spite the fact that car builder pays more for 
them than for any other belt on the market. 


Be guided by the endorsement of America’s 
leading automotive engineers. Use the belt 
which they have passed in the most gruelling 
of breakdown tests. 


Don’t take chances. Be safe—say ‘‘Gz/mer” 
to your dealer. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


e. Branch Offices 
= Chicago, Ill. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Detroit, Mich. 


WOVEN ENDLESS 


BELTS 


Manufacturers of Solid Woven Power and Conveyor Belting 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


night. for the first time she had seen it 
tremble, the figure inside suddenly grown 
uneasy. She had sighed with relief when 
the curate’s call had come to an end at last. 

“Tf that young man ever comes here 
again!’’ she had fiercely breathed to her 
sister. ‘ 

And then a few minutes later she had 
heard the returning steps on the gravel, the 
opening of the door, the subdued voices in 
the hall below. 

“‘Something has happened!” she told 
herself, filled with growing alarm; and put- 
ting on her dressing gown, she hurried to 
the stair well and looked down over the 
banisters. 

Meanwhile in the hall below they had 
been uneasily wondering what to do, for the 
proper disposition of an unconscious girl in 
boy’s clothes is a problem which is neither 
taught in the classical texts nor in The 
Butler’s Own Handbook of Decorum. 

“Perhaps if you called Lady Margaret, 
My Lord,” whispered Benson with another 
uneasy look upstairs. 

There is probably nothing more catching 
than whispers, and now they all caught it. 

“Don’t you think we should telephone 
for a doctor?”’ whispered the curate. 

“Do!” whispered Frankie. ‘“‘And after 
I’ve fetched a cushion for her head I'll call 
my aunt.” 

In the dim light of the hall they looked 
and sounded like three conspirators, and it 
was just at this inauspicious moment that 
Lady Margaret looked down. over the 
banisters. 

“What on earth is the matter down 
there?” she asked. 

“There’s been an accident, dear,’ said 
Frankie, looking up. ‘“‘I wish you’d come 
down.” 

“What on earth have you got in the chair 
there?” 

“It’s a girl who’s been hurt—poor thing. 
She’s quite unconscious. Do come down as 
soon as you can. Courtney is telephoning 
for a doctor.” 

The premonition which had been hang- 
ing over Lady Margaret all the evening 
now seemed almost to stifle her. She made 
the gesture which the gambler probably 
makes when he hoarsely tells himself “‘The 
deyvil’s in the cards,” and hurried back to 
her room to dress. 

“The doctor’s coming,” reported the 
curate, coming from the telephone. ‘I 
wonder now if we couldn’t get in touch 
with her people?” 

Frankie was down on one knee by the 
| side of the chair putting a cushion under 

the girl’s head. 

‘“We might, if we knew who she was,”’ he 
dryly replied. ‘‘Did you recognize her, 
Benson?” 

“No, My Lord. Her cap fell off as she 
came through the door.” 

The girl’s face was still hidden by the veil 
of her hair. Frankie gently parted it and 
draped it over her shoulders. 

For all its pallor, it was a pure sweet 
face—surprisingly’ delicate of feature and 
so appealing in its helplessness that Frankie 
| experienced that sense of chivalry which 
| has come to man since time immemorial at 
| the sight of helpless beauty in distress. 

“Do you know who it is?”’ he whispered 
over his shoulder. 

“No, My Lord,” they whispered back; 
and in both their tones he caught the 


? 


| tribute of unconscious admiration. 


A firm step was heard on the stairs, and 
Lady Margaret appeared, her brows bent 
until they met in an arch of frowning disap- 
proval. She looked at the figure in the 
chair with a glance that had shrapnel in it, 


| and then suddenly changing her range she 


raked the curate with a broadside that 
made him blink again. 
’ “You were with my nephew when he 
found her?’’ she asked. 

“Y-yes, My Lady.” 

“T—thought—so!”” , 

They were still turning that over in their 
minds when another, heavier step was 
heard on the stairs, and Lady Felicia 
joined them. 

“‘Oh-h-h!’’ she exclaimed as her eyes fell 
upon the girl. ‘‘Have you—have you tele- 
phoned her people, Frankie?” 

“We can’t very well, dear,” he patiently 
explained. “‘You see, we dén’t know who 
she is.” 

A glow which can only be described as 
rosy stole over Lady Felicia, and it might 
be said that she lived again in that magic 





land of love and romance of which she had 
dreamed so often when a girl. A midnight 
adventure—a handsome young cavalier—a 
beautiful unconscious girl—an atmosphere 
of mystery! Lady, Felicia’s eyes grew 
bright and her heart. went out to the one 
quiet figure among them. 

“Tf I. were you, Frankie, I would chafe 
her hands,’ she said, “‘and I will fetch my 
smelling salts.” 

Lady Margaret gave her a glance that 
said, ‘‘Great heavens, have you gone quite 
mad?” . And aloud she added: ‘‘ You will 
do nothing of the sort, either of you! This 
girl is going to the hospital.” 

“Oh, no, dear! That wouldn’t do at all,” 
said Frankie, his newborn authority of 
manner showing stronger than ever. .‘‘It— 
it would hardly be decent, you know. What 
we must do is to put her to bed—at least 
until we can find out who her people are.” 

“Hyen if I were willing, the thing. is 
utterly impossible,” said. Lady Margaret 
coldly. ‘‘We have no room ready.” 

“She can have mine!”’ cried Lady Fe- 
licia, the glow of romance shining upon her 
more brightly than before. 

Again Lady Margaret stared at her, but 
before-she could speak the doctor’s-car-was 
heard outside. 

He was a brisk little doctor with birdlike 
motions, and he made his diagnosis in a 
manner that might have reminded you of 
a little gray-headed woodpecker tapping 
and listening at the side of a young mag- 
nolia tree. 

‘Nothing serious, so far as I can see,” h 
reported at last. ‘‘She’s had a knock on 
the head, but apparently no fracture. In 
Nature’s own time she will recover con- 
sciousness—perhaps in so many minutes— 
perhaps in so many hours. Meanwhile I 
would suggest perfect. quiet and a good bed, 
so that when she begins to come to herself 
there will be no question of shock.’’ 

Lady Felicia immediately started for the 
stairs. 

“Can you carry her up, Frankie?”’ she 
asked, carefully avoiding her sister’s eye. 

Lady Margaret started to say no, but 
checked herself. What can one sane person 
do in a world of madness? It is well per- 
haps that she turned away, or she would 
have seen the doctor tuck the girl’s arm 
round the young marquis’ neck. When he 
returned downstairs a minute later the 
footman had appeared upon the scene and 
Benson had given him a whispered sum- 
mary of the.affair, which was working 
heavily against poor Chesley’s maintenance 
of decorum. 

“What gets over me,” said Frankie, ‘‘is 
how it happened—how she got there, you 
know.” 

Lady Margaret answered this by giving 
the curate a very hard look. 

“Tt would puzzle—almost—anyone!”’ she 
said with a short laugh. 

Truth to tell, Lady Margaret wasn’t far 
from suspecting a general conspiracy, and if 
she had lived in an earlier age and had been 
a grand inquisitor one could readily imagine 
her at that moment sending for the thumb- 
screws and having the witnesses bound. 

“The explanation is probably simple 
enough,’’said the brisklittle doctor. “From 
her dress I should. say that she was on a 
motorcycle—on the back seat—and was 
bounced off without the driver knowing it. 
In that case of course someone will soon 
come back looking for her. Suppose we go 
and see if there’s a recent track in the 
road—shall we?” 

It was an imposing expedition that set 
out—the marquis, the doctor, the curate, 
the butler and the footman. The last two 
lagged a little and exchanged glances of 
stolid satisfaction. 

‘Like old times,”’ whispered the butler. 

“Ah, a rare old family!” 

It had rained earlier in the evening and a 
recent motorcycle track was in the road 
for all to see. 

“T thought so,” said the brisk. little 
doctor. ‘‘You’ll soon have somebody back 
looking for her.” 

Frankie considered for a moment. 

“Sleepy, Chesley?’ he asked at last. 

“No, My Lord.” 

Sleepy? It: is doubtful if chloroform 
would have had any effect upon Chesley 
just then. 

“Then look here! Take this raincoat of 
mine—for if it showers—and sit here by 
the side of the road. Then, if a motor- 
cycle comes along as though searching for 
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Slip a ‘‘Fitall’’ 


in your grip 


“Fitall”” Adjustable Toilet Ki 

A “Fita justable Toilet Kit 
Will hold your own fittings as if -made to order for your individual 

requirements, and once fitted, no further adjustment is needed. 


The FITALL is a handsome, compact traveling kit with patented, adjust- 
able self-locking straps, which can easily be artanged.to carry all your toilet 
articles, Brushes, Razors and favorite toilet preparations. 

Folded up, it hardly takes up any room at all in your grip, and then you 
don’t have to carry your luggage into crowded Pullman washrooms. Just 
take in your little FITALL and there you are with everything you need 
conveniently at hand. 

FITALLS are for men or women, and may be had in a variety of attrac- 
tive, waterproofed fabrics and flexible leathers to suit all tastes. Priced as 
low as $2.00 and up. 

But be sure to look for the FITALL label, if you wish to obtain the 
genuine with its patented, exclusive and satisfaction-giving features. 





For‘sale at’ all good department stores, leather goods stores, and most 
drug stores. Your dealer can supply you. If not, write for free descriptive 
booklet and we will see that you obtain the style you desire. Get a FITALL 
now. You’ll find it a-wonderful convenience whenever you travel. 


EISEMAN, KAYE CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 





Mfrs. EKCO Make Leather Goods 
Fitall Patented U. S. and Foreign Countries 
Reg. U.S. Patent Office 
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 Why"7,000,000 
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thetr CPIRKERS 


]—it’s always ready 
2—it’s clean 
3—it’s “safety-sealed” 


4—the clip isthe best ° 
they ever saw 








Patent Clip 

held in place 

likea washer 
25¢ 


S—it just suits them 





noel (GAFETY-SEALED) FETY-SEALED) 
Fountain Pens 
Sold by 20,000 dealers 
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The PARKER PEN COMPANY, Janesville, Wisconsin 


NEW YORK 


The 9006 Set—$10 
The crackerjack 9006 set 
builds a fine coaster, glider, 
racer, wagon, geared speed- 
ster and many other things. 
Sets from $6.50 to $18. 
(Canada $9.75 to $27.) 








CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Let your boy build his toys 


Here is the finest outdoor toy for boys ever 
built—an outfit with which the boy, with only 
a screw driver and a wrench for tools, can build 
sturdy coasters, wagons, gliders, geared speed- 
sters, trucks, wheelbarrows, etc., that will give 
him plenty of healthful exercise in the open air. 


Gilbert Outdoor Wheel Toy 


This toy will develop your boy’s constructive 
nature and give him He greatest pleasure. Write 
today for the complete Gilbert Toy catalogue 
and facts about the Gilbert Engineering Institute 
for Boys, with its degrees and worth-while awards 
for their toy building achievements. 


THE A. C. GILBERT COMPANY 
119 Blatchley Ave., New Haven,Conn. 


In Canada: The A. C. Gilbert-Menzies Co., Limited, Toronto 
England: The A.C. Gilbert Co., 125 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
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someone, go out into the middle of the 
road and stop it—and tell them the young 
lady’s in the house.” 

““*The young lady’s in the house,’”’ re- 
peated Chesley, ‘Very well, My Lord.” 

The others disappeared, and Chesley was 
left alone. 

First he looked up the road, then down 
the road, and then he looked up at the 
moon, which was still grandly cruising 
among the clouds. 

“The young lady’s in the house,” he re- 
ported in a whisper of satisfaction. 

With a comfortable air he thrust his 
hands into the pockets of his master’s rain- 
coat—and found the gray silk scarf scented 
with heliotrope which Frankie had picked 
up that afternoon. Whereupon Chesley 
made his second remark to the moon, this 
time tenderly entreating. 

“Strike me pink!” breathed he. 

He looked next at the house, and then 
at the scarf, and finally at the light of a 
motorcycle which was slowly approaching 
down the road. 

““And ’ere comes more excitement,” he 
told himself, taking his station in the mid- 
dle of the road. ‘‘ Well, one thing sure: If 
I live to be a hundred there’s nothing going 
to jolt me any more!” 


vir 


4 phe breeze bloweth, but the lightning 
striketh. Man sparreth for time, but 
Destiny hath its uppercuts and knockouts. 

“Tf I live to be a hundred,”’ quoth Ches- 
ley, ‘‘there’s nothing going to jolt me any 
more.” 

But before he was eight hours older he 
picked up the morning newspaper, and if 
you had been there a few minutes later you 
would have seen his upper plate drop down 
in utter amazement, and his eyes would 
have reminded you of large white marbles 
with a pupil and iris cunningly painted on 
each. 

“°’Kre! Read this!” he gasped, hurrying 
in to Benson. ‘‘There’s going to be the very 
old devil to pop!” 

“The devil to pop, Hernest?” said Ben- 


son, shaking his head in disapproval of his. 


assistant’s language. ‘‘Do you think that’s 
a very dignified expression?” 

“Read it! Read it!” danced the other. 
‘And then you tell me what’s to pop!” 

The butler read it, and when he had 
finished he so far forgot himself as to let the 
air escape from his cheeks with that loud 
noise which the walrus makes when it 
comes to the surface to blow. A minute 
later he was knocking on Frankie’s door. 

“What is it?”’ asked the young marquis. 
*“Has she come to yet?” © 

“Not yet, My Lord. But I understand 
that the young lady has grown restless and 
they are expecting a return to conscious- 
ness at almost any moment. In the mean- 
time, My Lord, I have brought you the 
morning paper, thinking you might be in- 
terested in reading this article on Page 


ne. 

“Bold Robbery at Meyne Castle” was 
the headline. The story occupied two 
columns and broke over to the last page, 
but the gist of it was in the opening 
paragraphs. 

‘At an.early hour last night,” the story 
began, “‘Meyne Castle, recently leased by 
the American millionaire, Commodore 
Beckett, was entered by thieves, who suc- 
ceeded in blowing open a safe and escaping 
with a collection of emeralds said to be 
valued at one hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. 

“Tt is believed that the robbery is the 
culmination of a series which has been 
carried out lately by Stunner Dixon, who 
escaped from Reading Gaol last month and 
has not yet been reapprehended by the 
police—and this in spite of the fact that 
identification would—in the case of an 
ordinary criminal—be.comparatively easy 
in view of the circumstance that Stunner 
walks with a slight limp. 

“The thieves, of whom there were appar- 
ently two, evidently entered the castle 
grounds on a motorcycle and made their 
escape by the same agency. It will be re- 
called that the Stunner’s last offense was 
carried out in a similar manner, being 
assisted by a female accomplice who was 
repeatedly referred to at the trial as Hard- 
boiled Mabel. 

“Tt was shown upon that occasion that 
Hard-boiled Mabel, dressed as a boy, inva- 
riably accompanied the redoubtable Stunner 
on his criminal excursions. 

“She was never caught and it is popu- 
larly supposed that she rejoined Dixon as 
soon as he had broken from gaol and that 
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they are now repeating their former opera- 
tions on a seale hitherto unprecedented in 
the annals of Scotland Yard. 

“This theory is supported by the evi- 
dence of William Robertson, 57, night 
watchman, who saw a tandem motorcycle 
leaving the vicinity of the castle late last 
night. 

“‘The driver wore a leather coat, and— 
to use Mr. Robertson’s own words—‘ At 
first I thought the passenger behind him 
was a boy, as he was dressed in a white suit 
with short trousers, but when they turned 
the Cliff Road corner his cap nearly blew 
off and I could swear that I saw a long 
strand of hair.’”’ : 

“What!” exclaimed Frankie, indignantly 
looking up from the paper. ‘‘ You mean to 
say that you see any connection between 
that girl whom we picked up last night and 
this—this Hard-boiled Mabel—this com- 
mon female criminal? Is that what you 
are trying to get at, Benson?” 

Benson coughed behind his hand. 

“T would recommend to Your Lordship,” 
said he, ‘‘that he read the whole article.” 

Frankie read it, and the more he read the 
more his lip curled. 

“Rot!” was his final comment. 

“Appearances are decidedly against the 
young lady, My Lord.” 

““Appearances be hanged!” burst out 
Frankie. “You saw her last night, didn’t 
you? 

“You mean to stand there and tell me 
that a girl who looks like that is a common 
criminal and known to the police as Hard- 
boiled Mabel? Benson, I gave you credit 
for more common sense!” 

Benson bowed, secretly priding himself 
upon his decorum. 

“Thank you, My Lord,” said he. 

“Same time,” said Frankie, frowning at 
the paper, “‘I wish you’d keep this thing 
away from my aunts.” 

‘Lady Margaret left on the seven o’clock 
train this morning, My Lord.” 

“The deuce she did! Where’s she-gone, 
do you know?” 

“T think she has gone to Southampton 
for the bishop. If I may make an observa- 
tion, My Lord 7 

“‘Let’s have it.” 

“It is my opinion and belief, sir, that 
Lady Margaret is considerably upset over 
the occurrences of last evening—beginning 
with the opening of the library.” Again 
Benson coughed behind his hand and 
looked out of the window. ‘And unless I 
am considerably mistaken,” he continued, 
“‘she will return to-day as early as possible 
accompanied by ’Is Grace.” 

The young marquis was about to speak, 
when Benson, forgetting his natural dignity, 
suddenly ducked down behind the sash 
curtain like a very impressive old jack-in- 
the-box; and then applying his eye be- 
tween the curtain and the sash he looked 
out like a very impressive old Peeping Tom. 

“For heaven’s sake, what now?” de- 
manded Frankie. 

“Begging Your Lordship’s pardon, I 
thought I saw a man behind the shrubbery, 
though I may have been mistaken.” 

“Perhaps it’s Chesley—oh, by the way,” 
said Frankie, speaking as carelessly as he 
could, “‘you might call Chesley in. If this 
fool’s tale is going round I’m not going to 
have that young lady bothered by a lot of 
idiotic busybodies.”’ 

For the third time Benson coughed: be- 
hind his hand. ; 

“Chesley is already in, My Lord,” said 
he, ‘‘regarding his mission as accomplished.” 
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now?” 

“We ’ad hardly left him last night, My 
Lord, when a searching motorcycle came 
along, and following your instructions 
Chesley advised the driver that the young 
lady was in the house.”’ 

“The devil he did! What then?” 

“After a period of indecision the inquir- 
ing party rode away, and Chesley was 
about to return to the house when a second 
motorcycle appeared in the distance, evi- 
dently following the same trail. And again 
carrying out your instructions Chesley re- 
peated his information that the young lady 
was in the house.” 

At that the young marquis groaned to 
himself, and was still groaning when a 
knock sounded on the door. 

“Come in!” cried Frankie. 

It was Chesley himself. ; 

“Begging Your Lordship’s pardon,” he 
said, trying to speak with decorum under 
Benson’s watchful eye, “the police sta- 
tion is on the telephone, and send their 

(Continued on Page 185) 
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How would you like to own a business that pays big profits 


on a small investment? 


It only requires average Common 


sense and industry and a small amount of money. 


Three kinds of people are already making 
money in this business. And the same oppor- 
tunity is open in every city in the world. 

Are you one of these three kinds of people? 


1. Men and women who want to own their 
own business, be independent, and build up a 
future for themselves. 


2. Retail stores or groups of stores that want 
to add another profit-maker to their business, or 
want to draw more people into their stores, 
and increase their sales— 
candy-stores, cigar-stores, drug- 
stores, 5-and-10-cent-stores, 
bakeries, restaurants, etc. 


3. Candy-manufacturers who a 
jwant to simplify their business 
and make more money. 


This is a very simple and easy 
business. Only a few hundred 
dollars is needed to start, if you 
already have a store in a busy 
street; and not much more, if 
you start it as an entirely new 
business. And you make money 
from the very beginning. In New 
York, Chicago, Atlanta, Kansas 
|City,Seattle, Lynn, AtlanticCity, 
Paterson, Mansfield—in all parts 
of the country, men are making 
anywhere from $3000 to $10,000 
a year—some as much as $15,000 
to $25,000. 


What is this profitable, simple, 
and easy business ? 


It is the Candy Kiss Business 
with the machine im motion in 
ithe window, cutting and wrap- 
ping candy kisses at almost be-_ 
wildering speed, attracting 
‘crowds of passersby, and drawing 
many of them into your store. 
\How many comeintobuy? That 
depends on your location and the 
size of the passing crowds. One 
man just starting in a city of 125,000 reports 
that, on his very first Saturday, 1000 people 
came into his store and bought candy kisses. 
A druggist, on a very busy thoroughfare, added 
‘this machine to his business, is making more 
‘money on drugs, and a handsome profit on kisses. 
| Awell-known 5-and-10-cent-store is doing even 
better. The machine in the window draws the 
crowds, brings them into the store, and sells 
them great quantities of kisses, besides mate- 
vially increasing the sale of other merchandise. 




























This is not a new business. For eight years we 
have been furnishing kiss machines to companies 
and individuals all over the country. We've seen 
people start in the business, seen them grow. 
They, have ordered machines over and over 
again, and other people, seeing their success, 
have come to us from remote parts of the coun- 
try—and the world—to get our kiss machine. 


_ Yes, this is a business with a great opportunity. 
‘Our main business brings us in contact with some 
of the largest corporations in the world. We 
build wrapping machinery for such concerns as 
ithe National Biscuit Company, Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Company, American Chicle Company, Wal- 
ter Baker Company, Peter’s Chocolate Company, 
Beech-Nut Packing Company, Lever Bros., 
British-American Tobacco Company, Liggett and 
Myers Tobacco Company, American Tobacco 
Company, Borden’s Condensed Milk Company, 
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Gillette Safety Razor Company, Armour, Swift, 
Cudahy, etc.—concerns that wrap 20,000 to 
3,000,000 packages a day. So'naturally we know 
considerable about the most successful business- 
principles and methods of packaging and mer- 
chandising. 


Great and successful and fundamentally sound 
as all these businesses are, they require large cap- 
ital and years of experience. 





















We told you about a store that made a thousand sales (983 to be’ accurate) the very first Saturday it 
was open. This is it — Hall Kiss Company, 216 Market St., Paterson, N. J. N 
sales are a great many; but, after all, it’s only about one a minute. This was retail, but Hall is also 
doing a steadily increasing wholesale business. 


Not a big store, and 983 


The candy kiss business, with the machine in 
the window, is unique because, while it requires a 
very small investment, it combines all the essen- 
tials of a successful enterprise. 


1. Frequent turnover of capital. Raw. material 
in the morning; cash in your drawer at night. 
This turns over your money invested a great 
many times a year. 


2. Good profits-on every sale. - 


° 


3. Low expenses. Economical manufacturing; 
no waste; no dead stock. The business is cash— 
no credit risks; no customers’ accounts to keep; 
no returned goods. Low cost of selling—you can 
do most of it yourself. No advertising—the ma- 
chine in the window does that. 


4. Simplicity of manufacture and management. 
The business is simple. You make the same thing 





This is one of the wrapped kisses that come tumbling out of the Model K 
Kiss Cutting and Wrapping Machine 120 or more to the minute —2 every 


second—as fast as you can count them. 


over and over again. Materials are easily ob- 
tained on short notice. 


5. Great volume of sales. Candy kisses ap- 
proach chewing-gum in being a national habit. 
They are the popular-price confection of the day. 
And the demand is growing fast. The machine 
in the window focusses this demand right on 
your store. 


6. Self-advertising and selling. Everybody likes 
to see a machine in motion. It stops the crowds. 
They look; they come in; and they buy. It is 
manufacturing, advertising, and selling, allin one. 
Your business and trade name are being estab- 
lished while you make money. 


7. Ease of expansion. If you want to move or 
open another store, you can get your new store 
ready, move over-night, and be doing business 
by noon the next day. 


The deeper you look into this business, the 
better you understand why all these people, 
wherever they are, are making money. 


There’s no question about the business or the 
opportunity— that has been proved over and 
over again. The question for you is: Are you 
interested; are you one of these three kinds of 
men? 





Are you the first kind of man? 
Do you want to get in business 
for yourself and be independ- 
ent? Do you want an income 
of $5,000 to $15,000 a year 
and be dependent upon no- 
body fut the public who will 
support you so long as you 
make good kisses? Then send 
for our book. 


Are you the second kind of 
man? Have you a store which 
crowds are passing — passing 
you by? Do you want to pull 
these crowds into your store and sell more cigars, 
food, candy, drugs, or whatever else you have, 
and make money on kisses besides? Then send 
for our book. 

Are you the third kind of man? Are you a 
candy manufacturer with a big overhead and 
making too many different kinds of candy? Do 
you want to replace your unprofitable lines with 
a big money-maker? 

Whichever kind of man you are, write us a 
letter or fill out the attached coupon and mail it 
to us. We will send you our book, ‘‘ Your Oppor- 
tunity in the Candy Kiss Business,’’ which we 
have written with great care and consideration 
for the interest of the people who want to go into 
the business.» We have tried to answer all the 
questions you will want to ask and to tell how to 
getinto this businesssoasto make the most money. 


‘PACKAGE MACHINERY, COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD MASS 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
30 Church Street 111 W Washington Street 


LONDON 
W H Beers & Son 


===<==COUPON. Fill out, cut out, and mai -ASi2. 


Package Machinery Company 
Model K Dept. Springfield Massachusetts 


~y 


Send your book on the Candy Kiss Business. 


My present business is : 
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Allsteel cad- 
inets in the 
Army War 
G0 lbeges 
Washington. 


company that keeps it. Successful business 
men take pride in the efficiency and appear- 
ance of their offices. It is significant that the 
offices of J. P. Morgan & Company, Packard 
Motor Car Co., New York Stock Exchange, 
Equitable Life Assurance, Eastman Kodak, 
National City Bank and other prominent 
firms, are equipped with _///stee/ furniture. 
Allsteel belongs with success. 


Allsteel files look what they are—perma- 
nently efficient. This'is the age of steel, and 
the progressive business man is quick to 
see the advantages of Al/steel equipment. 
Allsteel files are incredibly strong and dura- 
ble, yet they take 15 to 25 per cent less 
floor space than wood files. 4//steel protects 
your papers from fire, mice, and vermin. 





The standard four-drawer file for letter-sixe 


papers, Allsteel files have greater capacity 
for the floor space occupied than any other file 


Exclusive features of construction make 
Allsteel files supremely. convenient as well 
as practically everlasting. Their first cost 
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The Allsteel patented pro- 
gressive roller suspension, 
The drawer even when 


loaded to capacity always Oo 


moves easily,and smoothly. 
New York 






Chicago Boston 
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( lin g Pershings Overseas Records 


ODERN warfare is a scientific business. 

Reports and records are filed with the 
. most efficient security. From the moment that 
General Pershing opened General Headquarters 
in France, important papers were kept in 4//stee/ 
filing cabinets, brought to France for the pur- 
pose. 
from the Leviathan asking that filing cases be 
ready in Washington to hold the invaluable over- 
seas army records. 











In September, 1919, a wireless was sent 


The task was given to 
‘Allstee/, and 1800 A//stee/ files were de- 
livered in time to meet the emergency. 
These priceless documents—court mar- 
tial cases, historical records, vital mili- 
tary secrets—are filed in such perfect 
shape that any complete data can be 
quickly obtained. ~A4//stee/ equipment 
meéans modern efficiency. 








Office Furniture 


EN are judged by the company they 
keep, and an article is judged by the 


is their last. They are their own insurance 
on investment. Finished in olive green 
enamel or perfect reproductions of mahogany 
and oak, d//stee/ has a beauty that is worthy 
of the highest type of office equipment. 


If records are worth transferring, they are 
worth keeping in security and get-at-able 
shape. llsteel transfer cases solve this 
problem in efficient and economical man- 
ner. They are safe, sanitary, convenient, cost 
little more than wood, and are a permanent 
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(Continued from Page 182) 
compliments and say they want to speak to 
you as quick as ’eaven’ll let you!” 


mx 


| need he thought it over as long as he 
dared, but saw no help for it. “Tell 
them I’ll be down as soon as I’m dressed,” 
said he. 

Now dressing, as you may have noticed, 
is a rather sobering business—and must be 
even for poets and minstrels. There is 
something so intensely practical—so funda- 
mentally prosaic—in the matching of but- 
tons and buttonholes, the proper procession 
of garments, the necessity of putting the 
right shoe on the right foot—that poetry 
presently lays its rimes away and wonders 
why the minstrel disappeared. 

“Tt does look a bit black against her,” 
Frankie admitted to himself, ‘“‘but as for 
saying that she is an old-timer, that is 


’ simply too ridiculous for words. I’ve read 





of girls who have done such things to save 
their brothers from jail—or for reasons like 
that. But as for this girl being a hardened 
offender—sssss!”’ 

This was a hiss of derision and scorn. 

“Even if she was led wrong once—and I 
don’t believe it for a moment—she ought to 
have a chance. She’s had her lesson. 
She’d never do it again. Yes, by George, 
and she shall have a chance—police or no 
police—I don’t care what they say!” 

Standing erect and fully dressed at last, 
the sense of chivalry which had been born 
in him the night before seemed to throw his 
shoulders back as though upon parade, and 
he marched down to the telephone with his 
head held high and a proud horsy action of 
the knees. 

“Yes! Yes! This is the marquis. Yes! 
A girl was found unconscious in front of the 
house here last night. Yes, I carried her in 
myself. Yes, still unconscious. What’s 
that? Oh, bother, no! She’s not at all the 
party you are looking for!”’ 

“How do you know, My Lord?’”’ came 
the cool question over the telephone. 

It was on the tip of Frankie’s tongue to 
burst back ‘‘ Any fool would know,” but he 
caught himself in time. 

“Oh, I know—that’s all!” he irritably 
answered. 

“Ah, yes,” said the cool- voice, ‘but 
we’ve just got a man down from London 
who knows this Hard-boiled Mabel by 
sight, and I’m very much afraid that we 
shall have to send him over to see if he can 
identify her.” ? 

“Very well,” said Frankie stiffly, and 
marched himself into the library to think 
it over. : 

It was cool and restful in there, for all the 
dust, and after he had paced up and down 
a few times irritation gave way to reflection. 

“T’ve read about these detectives and 


| their blessed identifications,’’ he told him- 
| self. “If he’s come all the way from Lon- 


don to identify this poor girl as Hard-boiled 
Mabel he’s going to make a job of it if he 
possibly can.” 

In fancy he saw a picture of his helpless 


| burden of the night before with handcuffs 


j 
| 


on her being carried down the stairs to a 
waiting police wagon—another Boadicea 
being haled before the Romans—another 
Marie Antoinette on her way to the guil- 
lotine. 

“No, sir!’’ said the young marquis, sud- 
denly stopping in front of the man in 
armor. “That girl’s going to have a chance 
if I never do another thing! And she’s not 
the girl they think she is, anyway!” 

Giving her a chance, you see—that was 
what he called it; and with every breath he 
drew the resolution grew stronger. Outside 
a throstle was singing in a lilac bush, and 
both the song of the bird and the scent of 
the flowers somehow fortified determina- 
tion. The sense of adventure filled him— 
and the promise of greater ventures still to 
come. Perhaps the room was having an 
effect upon him, too, for more than once he 
had caught himself looking at the fifth 
marchioness. : 

“But what can I do with that detective 
when he comes?” he kept asking himself. 

Chance favored him. He had seated 
himself in a corner, trying to salt the tail of 
inspiration, when the door opened and in 
came Benson, Chesley, the housekeeper 
and a parlor maid, bearing brooms and 
dusters, and at first unconscious of Frankie’s 
presence. 

“You could have knocked me over with 
a feather,” Chesley was saying, when the 
butler gave him a warning nudge. 

“Begging Your Lordship’s pardon,” said 
Benson, catching sight of him. 
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Frankie was staring at them, and even 
as he stared something told him that he 
had solved his problem. He went upstairs 
three steps at a time, ran to his room for 
the newspaper and then knocked gently on 
Lady Felicia’s door. 

““Come!”’ she called. 

The young Marquis of Meyne hesitated 
for a moment, and then the door closed 
behind him. If you had been there you 
might have thought that he was alone 
when he entered; but if you could have 
been watching from that invisible world 
which no one living yet has seen you might 
have observed that Fate was walking just 
ahead of him—and Destiny stalking after. 


x 


ADY FELICIA’S apartment consisted 

of two rooms. The first, opening from 

the hall, was known downstairs as the 

boo-door. The second, where the uncon- 

scious girl still lay, was the bedroom. Lady 

Felicia, as you will see, therefore naturally 
received Frankie in the boudoir. 

“Has she come to yet?”’ he whispered. 

“Not yet, dear, but I don’t think she’ll 
be long. I’m so glad you took her part last 
night, Frankie! You’ve no idea!” 

Thus encouraged, he showed her the 
newspaper. 

“IT don’t believe it!”’ cried Lady Felicia, 
aghast, before she had read very far. 
“That sweet girl a criminal? I never in all 
my life heard anything so absurd!”’ 

The door to the bedroom, concealed by a 
screen, was partly open; and if you had 
been watching from that invisible world 
aforesaid you would have seen the girl in 
the other room slowly open her eyes and 
stare very hard toward the boudoir. 

“Of course she’s not a criminal,’”’ said 
Frankie. “A girl doesn’t look like an angel 
for nothing. Same time, dear, as you can 
see, appearances are against her. In fact 
there’s a detective:on his way here now 
from Scotland Yard to identify her as 
Hard-boiled Mabel.’ 

“No!” breathed Lady Felicia. 

“Police station telephoned not five min- 
utes ago. And do you know what they’ll 
do if there’s the least possible resemblance? 
They’ll take her!’’ 

“No!” breathed Lady Felicia again, and 
watched the young marquis as though 
fascinated. 

“‘And even if she was mixed up in that 
robbery last night,”’ he continued—‘“‘forced 
into it against her will—I’ve made up my 
mind that she’s going to have another 
chanee—a good talking to, you know— 
nothing nasty, but a cheerful, helpful talk- 
ing to—and her passage paid to Canada, 
say. I’m sure I can find the money some- 
where. But one thing I will not do! I will 
not run the risk of having her identified by 
any detective that ever breathed!” 

**Sh!” cautioned Lady Felicia, her finger 
on her lip, and tiptoed toward the bed- 
room. Warned by the creaking of the floor, 
the girl in the other room placed her head 
back on the pillow and closed her eyes. 

“Tt’s all right,’’ whispered Lady Felicia, 
returning to Frankie. ‘“She’s still uncon- 
scious.” 

‘Poor thing!”’ said he, and little dreamed 
that the object of his pity was sitting up 
again—this time with one of her hands 
eagerly cupped behind her ear. 

“But what are you going to do with the 
detective when he comes?” asked Aunt 
Felicia. ‘Going to tell him that he can’t 
come in?” 

“No, dear; that wouldn’t do. But 
there’s one thing we can do, if you will 
only help me, to keep that poor girl from 
being hounded.” 

“What’s that?” 

“We can let the detective in and make 
a fool of him.” 

“How?” 

Again Frankie hesitated for a moment. 

“Tf you can get the parlor maid to lie 
down in Aunt Margaret’s room—cover her 
up, you know, and have her close her 
eyes—we'll let the detective go in there 
and then—don’t you see?—if he identifies 
her as Hard-boiled Mabel we have nothing 
more to fear from him!” 

Lady Felicia’s glance grew deeper than 
ever, and the more she looked at her 
nephew’s pleading countenance the more 
breathlessly satisfied she seemed to be at 
this unexpected page of romance which was 
being written before her eyes. 

“Of course, you know, if you were ever 
found out ” she said. 

“‘T wouldn’t care!” 

“And this girl here—suppose it turned out 





that she was Hard-boiled Mabel after all?” | ¢ 
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“T would always be proud to think that 
I had helped to give her another chance.” 

Lady Felicia seemed to retire for a few 
moments behind ‘her own thoughts. 

“All right, dear,” she said at last. “TI 
think you had better go downstairs now 
and get ready for that detective—and— 
yes—you can send the parlor maid up to 
me. ch 

HE young Marquis of Meyne went 

down to the library, keyed to the new 
adventure and deeply in love with life. 
Yesterday at this same hour he had found 
it stale and flat, like wine that has stood 
in a glass too long; but with the opening of 
the forbidden door a sparkle had come 
into existence and every breath he drew 
had a tingle in it. 

“It was wrong to keep it shut so long,” 
he thought after he had sent the parlor 
maid upstairs. ‘‘It stands to reason that 
there are probably as many good women in 
the world as good men. And oh, don’t 
they make things interesting!’’ 

For a time he walked about watching 
the others dusting the room, and then his 
glance turned to the marchioness over the 
fireplace. It was one of those portraits 
which has the trick of looking at you no 
matter where you stand, and it gave 
Frankie an innocent pleasure to see how 
she followed him round with her smile. 

“They’re half of life, when you’ve said 
and done,” he thought. ‘“‘Yes, and the 
pleasantest half, too, I’m beginning to 
think. It stands to reason that they can’t 
all be dangerous. Was Aunt Felicia ever 
dangerous? Or Aunt Margaret?” He 
blushed for shame for even having phrased 
such a question in his mind. ‘‘ Well then,” 
said he, ‘‘what’s left of the argument?” 

From upstairs he heard footsteps hurry- 
ing to and fro, but at first paid no attention 
to them. Then Benson was summoned 
from the library, and a minute later Ches- 
ley and the housekeeper followed. The 
sound of footsteps overhead increased. 
Distant doors opened and shut. 

““What the deuce?” asked Frankie, look- 
ing up at the ceiling. ‘Are they having a 
game with the parlor maid—or what?” 

He jumped to his feet and started for 
the door, but on the threshold Chesley 
met him and could hardly get his words 
out. 

“TL-l-l-lady Felicia’s compliments, My 
Lord,” said he, “and could you come 
upstairs?” 

““What’s the matter?” asked Frankie as 
they hurried along the hall. 

There was a dreadful note of satisfaction 
in Chesley’s answer, which was free from 
all decorum and spoken as Nature in- 
tended: 

“’ Ard-boiled Mabel’s beat it, sir—and 
copped the jewelry too!” 


XII 


Ve the bird had flown. There was not 
the least doubt about that. And every 
article of jewelry that had graced Lady 
Felicia’s dresser a few minutes before had 
also disappeared. 

“T shall never—never trust my eyes 
again!”’ wept poor Lady Felicia. 

The young marquis was holding himself 
more than upright, and his mouth was 
tightly pressed against his teeth in the 
manner which is sometimes known as keep- 
ing a stiff upper lip. : 

“How did it happen?” he asked in a low 
voice. ‘“‘How did she get away without 
being seen?” 

“The maid and I were in the other room. 
I was writing a note for her to take. And 
when we came back she was gone.” 

The young marquis felt too sick to ques- 
tion further. 

“What an ass I’ve made of myself!” he 
sighed, and started heavily for the door. 

It was right then, he told himself. They 
were a bad lot—a dreadfully bad lot! 
Unconsciously he paraphrased a line of 
see a ey ‘And she with her innocent 

ook!” 

“Yes,”’ he sadly continued, “Aunt Mar- 
garet’s right—and so was old Mutton- 
Face. They’re a bad lot—even the best of 
them!” 

But in spite of the sages, knowledge failed 
to give him power; and in spite of old 
saws, wisdom brought no happiness in its 
train. On the contrary, all the joy sud- 
denly seemed to have flown from Frankie’s 
life—the sparkle had gone—the tingle had 
vanished. 

“Oh, well,” he sighed again. ‘I’ve 
learned my lesson early.’ And thinking 
perhaps of the last three Marquises of 
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Meyne, he darkly added: “It might have 
cost me more.” 

Chesley had followed him into the li- 
brary and had now picked up his duster 
again—keeping one eye, however, upon 
Frankie and prouder than ever of the glory 
of the Meynes. 

“You needn’t dust any more, Chesley,” 
said Frankie, half turning from the open 
window. ‘I’m going to lock the library up 
again. And all those things that we sorted 
out last night—I wish you’d get them to- 
gether again and pile them in the corner.” 

He turned back to the window. There 
was a lot of shrubbery on that side of the 
house—and a rose arbor leading to the 
garden beyond. As Frankie looked, at first 
with eyes that saw nothing, he gradually 
became conscious of a masculine figure 
leaving the shelter of a white lilac bush 
and making for the arbor. 

“Hello!” thought Frankie. ‘‘What’s he 
sneaking round for? Leather coat—and 
limps a little. By Jove, I wonder if that’s 
the Stunner!” 

He was about to raise the alarm when 
another figure caught his attention—run- 
ning after the first. 

‘*Hard-boiled Mabel!” groaned Frankie, 
““They’re making off together!” 

But almost before he had finished the 
thought the pursuing figure had sprung 
upon Stunner like a little wild cat, her 
arms locked round his neck. 

“Whee!” cried the young Marquis of 
Meyne in a sudden rapture of exaltation, 
and quicker than words can be told he had 
leaped through the window and was headed 


for the fray. ae 


HE next thing Frankie clearly remem- 

bered he was on a couch in the library 
with a bandage round his head and almost 
entirely surrounded by a sea of faces. 
Felicia was there, for instance—and Aunt 
Margaret and the Bishop of Meyne and 
the doctor and a man with a mustache like 
Kitchener’s, who looked like a detective, 
and a handsome old boy with pink cheeks 
and white hair; and better than all, the 
late Hard-boiled Mabel was there too—in 
a dress of such mind-striking fascinations 
that it quite charmed Frankie’s returning 
consciousness, until his glance happened to 
wander up to the wearer’s eyes—and then 
he forgot the dress. 

““What—what’s the matter?” he faintly 
asked. 

“*Tt’s all right, My Lord,” said the doc- 
tor. ‘‘He nicked you in the forehead, but 
he couldn’t shake you loose. We've got 
him.” 

Bit by bit the story came out. The hand- 
some old boy was Commodore Beckett, 
who had rented Meyne Castle—and the 
girl whom Frankie had found in the road the 
night before was the commodore’s daugh- 
ter, Jacqueline—more familiarly known to 
her proud parent as Jake. 

“Tell him how it happened,” said the 
commodore, turning to his daughter. ‘‘He 
must be nearly as puzzled as I was.”’ 

Benson and Chesley, deploying in the 
distance, each took a few steps forward 
and listened—with decorum. 

“‘Well—last night,”’ she began, ‘‘there 
was a moon and I thought I would take a 
dip in the sea before turning in. You 
know,” she said to her father, ‘‘the way we 
used to do in Florida on moonlight nights.” 

““Never approved of it,’”’ said he. 

“That’s why I went out without telling 
you,” she continued. ‘‘I have a light swim- 
ming costume that I wear—something like 
a boy’s linen suit. I put it on and started. 
But when I reached the water it felt so cold 
that I didn’t goin. So pretty soon I started 
back for the castle—and nearly fell over 
a motorcycle that was leaning against the 
west wall. 

“That side of the house was partly in 
the shadow and I was wondering what the 
motorcycle was doing there, when a man 
dropped out of one of the windows and 
came rushing toward me. 

“Though I couldn’t make him out very 
clearly, I could see that he had something 
black over the lower part of his face and 
was carrying an automatic. ‘Strewth!’ 
said he. ‘I thought they’d nabbed you. 
Hop on, quick!’ 

“T could see of course that he mistook 
me for someone else—and lucky for me that 
he did! So rather than put him right I 
hopped on quick! Naturally I meant to 
hop off again as soon as he started, but he 
got away so fast that I didn’t have a chance, 
When we got in front of the house here, 
though, I simply couldn’t stand it any 

(Concluded on Page 189) 
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longer. So I slipped off. backward, and 
from what they tell me I’guess I landed on 
;my head.” 


| “Meanwhile,” continued the commodore, 
\taking up the story, “we had the real Hard- 
‘boiled Mabel locked in a clothes closet, and 
I thought Jacqueline was asleep in her 
room. I telephoned the police and it wasn’t 
long before they started on Stunner’s trail 
‘with another motorcycle. It-had rained a 
little in the early evening and he had left a 
iclear track: When the officer-reached the 
house here he found your man waiting in 
the middle of the road. He said that the 
young lady was in the house.” 

In the background Chesley took a lesson 
from his mentor and modestly coughed be- 
jhind his hand. 

“That puzzled us for a time,” continued 
the man who looked like a detective, “but 
we concluded that Stunner had a second 

| accomplice who had fallen off his machine, 
and if that was the case we thought it 
‘\very likely that he would come back look- 
jing for her. So we set two traps for him— 
'one up the road and the other down the 
road. What we didn’t know then was that 
Stunner had already come back; and your 
man had told him the same story that he 
told us—that the young lady was in the 
house.” 

At this moment, decorum forgotten, 
‘Chesley’s breathing was distinctly heard. 

“As nearly as we can ‘find out, My 
Lord,” continued the detective, ‘Stunner 
spent the night in your cellar waiting his 

_ichance to get away with Hard-boiled Mabel, 
whom he naturally supposed to be upstairs. 
\When he did finally make his way up there 
and discovered that the unconscious girl 

_'was utterly unknown to him he helped him- 
jself to all the jewelry in sight and made his 
way downstairs.” 

“That brings it to me again,” said Miss 
Beckett, smiling. ‘‘I wasn’t unconscious 
then—though when he came in the room I 
assure you that I lay very still. That’s 
how I happened to see him take the jewelry; 

| ‘and when he went out I followed him with- 
out making any noise, meaning to- call 

| for help as soon as I saw anyone who could 
help me. 

“He went down the back stairs and there 
l lost him, but after a while I saw him on 

| the lawn making for the rose arbor, and I 

went after him. By that time I was angry 
with myself for losing him—and excited, 
too, I guess. So when I got close I tried to 
hold him, and just as he had pulled his arm 

‘free and was reaching in his pocket for that 

horrible automatic : 
“IT remember now,” nodded Frankie. 

“That’s when I jumped in. You say we 

held him?” 
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“You surely did,” said the detective, 
smiling. 

“And you found your emeralds on him?” 
continued. Frankie, turning to the com- 
modore. 

‘*Eivery stone, my boy—thanks to you.” 

“Oh, don’t thank me! Thank—thank 
Hard-boiled Mabel—and Aunt Felicia, too, 
for not wanting her to go to the hospital.” 

“No, don’t thank me,’ beamed Lady 
Felicia. ‘I knew it was Miss Beckett all 
the time. We had quite a long chat near 
the castle last week, and I knew her again 
in a moment.” 

It was then that Lady Margaret broke 
her silence for the first time, speaking as 
Lady Macbeth might have spoken if she 
had been checked just before she did the 
fatal deed. 

“You knew it all the time?” she asked. 

“Well, I thought I did,’ said her sister 
more thoughtfully. ‘‘But I did begin to 
doubt it when I found she had gone—and 
the jewelry too.” 

Meanwhile the doctor had been watching 
his patient—or rather his last two pa- 
tients—and smiling at what he saw. He 
suddenly turned round and faced the 
company. 

“The marquis must be quiet now,’ he 
said, with his head on one side like a wise 
old bird who knows his book. -‘‘I’m afraid 
I must send most of you away, but if Lady 
Felicia and—er—Miss Beckett: could stay 
for a time—to make sure that he was rest- 
ing comfortably ——”’ 

They gazed at each other—the two ladies 
named—and if you had been there you 
might have thought that it was simply a 
young woman and an old one looking at 
each other. But if-you had been watching 
from that invisible world where only the 
things of the spirit are real you would have 
seen enough, and more than enough, to 
make another story. 

“We'll watch him,” said Lady Felicia, 
the light of romance growing brighter than 
ever im her faded eyes. 

But as for Miss Beckett, Miss Beckett 
said nothing. She was watching him al- 
ready. 

Half an hour later Chesley started for the 
library to straighten the chairs, but when 
he got to the door he saw enough to make 
him go back and help Benson lay the table 
for luncheon. 

“Eight places,” said Benson, not with- 
out pride. ‘““You mark my words, Chesley. 
Now that the marquis is back you are going 
4 see this old family takeon a new lease of 
ife.”’ 

“Right you are,” said Chesley, and plac- 
ing the salt cellars and tablespoons at each 
corner he cheerfully added: ‘‘The young 
lady’s in the house.” 
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ENTIRELY DIFFERENT 


from ordinary Caps, and decidedly better. The 
“Cravenette” finish enhances the beauty of the 
material and makes it permanent. This feature 
is exclusive with Regal Pairicians. They cannot 
shrink or get out of shape. Last twice as long as 
ordinary Caps, and keep their style and freshness 
to the end. Good stores everywhere carry them. If 
your dealer does not, he can easily get them for you. 


THE REGAL-SPEAR CO. 


643 to 651 South Wells Street, Chicago 
425 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Largest Cloth Headwear House in the World 
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night and keep it warm in 
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for you to get up unusu- )\goae= r 
ally early to prepare ¢& ' 
breakfast for the early riser. ie | ete 

ICY-HOT saves all this 
trouble and inconvenience, and enables you to enjoy that 
extra hour of refreshing sleep. 

Prepare his breakfast the night before and put 
it in ICY-HOTS. Next morning things are just f 
right—just when he wants them, without delay—coflee 
piping hot from the ICY-HOT Bottle with all the rich 
flavor and delightful aroma retained; warm cereals from 
the ICY-HOT Jar, just as appetizing as when prepared. 

An ICY-HOT breakfast means that both you and he 
begin the day right. 

With an ICY-HOT Lunch Kit you can carry hot drinks 
or hot soup from home with your lunch, whichis kept clean, 
fresh and moist. It makes home-packed lunches palat- 
able and nourishing for school children, and all workers. 

Keep fresh, cold drinking water at your elbow 
day or night in the bedroom and dining room, or at the 
office in ICY-HOT Bottles or Carafes. 


ICY-HOT is Built for Lifetime Service 


Inside glass bottle rests in pad mounted on extra heavy coiled spring. 

This and rubber collar at neck of glass filler absorb shocks and 

jars. Easily cleaned—absolutely. sanitary. Look for name i 
“TCY-HOT” on bottom. Ask your dealer. If he can’t supply 

you, send his name. THE 
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VERY household tool chest 
should contain a Millers 
Falls Bit Brace. 
“The Carpenters’ Favorite,” 
Jo. 732 (shown here), is several 
tools in one. Can be used on 
all sorts of jobs that have to be 
done at home and in the garage. 
This bit brace will drive screws, 
counter-sink and ream as well 
as bore holes—quickly—true— 
clean. Its patented chuck holds 
all its tools with a _ bulldog 
grip. 

Next time you see a carpenter 
working, look at the tools he 
uses. If he is the kind of work- 
man who does fine work he will 
point with pride to the Millers 
Falls trademark on his principal 
tools—his bit braces, auger bits, 
» breast drills, mitre box and 
other boring and cutting 
tools. Take a hint from him 
when you buy your tools. 

The hardware house that car- 
ries the Millers Falls line is a 


Send 10 c. for our good place for you to trade. 


Mechanics’ Handbook 


Tells how to figure paint, 
shingles, board measure, brick 
work and stonework and 50 
other useful subjects. 


Millers Falls Company 


“‘Toolmaker to the Master Mechanic” 


100 River St., Millers’Falls, Mass. 
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with a Screwdriver! 
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Sense and 


Theoretic Champions 


HEN Sherwood Magee, the ball 

player, joined the Boston Braves he 
was informed that he would have to attend 
a meeting of the players every morning, a 
meeting that is called ‘‘skull practice” by 
the manager. At that time the Boston 
club was losing nearly every game. 

For an hour the manager and players 
went over every play of an imaginary game 
very carefully, analyzing it so closely that, 
theoretically, it was impossible to lose. 
Magee listened attentively. “All right,” 
he said with a yawn as the meeting ad- 
journed, ‘‘we have won that game. N ow 
let’s go out on the diamond and lose one.’ 


Served to Order 


N ACTOR noted for his wit and for his 
habits of intemperance after finishing 
a week of hard work arrived at home one 
night—or morning—very late. His wife, 
the real boss at home, usually receives her 
husband under those conditions by throwing 
him in a hot bath and putting him to bed. 
She had turned on the hot water, but 
not the cold, when the telephone suddenly 
rang. The tub was scalding when the 
truant was ordered in. As the wife was 
answering the phone she heard a terrifying 
seream. Dropping the phone she ran to 
the bathroom door. 
“‘Shay, dearie,” called out the husband, 
“do you want me two minutes or four 
minutes—soft boiled or medium?’ 


Barnyard Grammar 


HE two city men, walking along a coun- 

try road, were discussing chicken raising 
as a gainful occupation and one of them had 
made some reference to setting hens, 

‘Sitting hens,” corrected his friend. 

This started a long and acrimonious de- 
bate. At last the two men agreed to leave 
the matter to an old farmer who was seen 
approaching in a buggy. 

The farmer was accordingly hailed, the 
question was put to him by the disputants 
and the old man was asked for his decision. 
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Vonsense 


“Speaking as a practical man,” replied 
the farmer, ‘‘I don’t reckon it makes much 
difference whether you say ‘sitting’ or ‘set- 
ting.’ What I want to know is when I hear 
a hen cackling whether she’s lying or laying 
Giddap, Bess.” 





Unsought Information 


WELL-KNOWN newspaper man, who 
claims that he is—or used to be—or- 
thodox Hebrew in his religious beliefs, says 
that when he first came to New York from 
Texas he was sent to a delicatessen store 
one day to get cold meat for lunch. As 
long as he didn’t know or hear the name of 
what he was eating he felt perfectly right 
in his conscience in getting anything he 
liked. 

““Give me some of that,” he said to the 
dealer, pointing to a roll of delicious-looking 
meat. ; 

““What do you mean—this pork?” asked 
the dealer. 

“IT didn’t ask you to tell me the name of 
it,” the journalist retorted. “Now you can 
put it right back and give me a slice of 
that beef, dog-gone it!” 


That Was Different 


URING the cold spell in February a 

ball player on one of the New York 
teams came into town from his country 
home in Pennsylvania and reported at the 
office of the club. This looked like a certain 
winter advance touch and there was a 
scurry of clerks to give the manager and 
president warning. The ball player waited 
patiently for an hour or more. 

“Looks like the boss will be busy all 
day,” one of the clerks finally told him, 
“Perhaps it would be better for you to 
write to him when you get back home.” 

“‘T can’t do that,’”’ explained the athlete, 


“Tell him I just wanted to see him a 
moment before the market closed. I haye 
a profit of ten thousand dollars on the 
stock that I bought for the two of us at his 
suggestion, and I want to know if he thinks 
it advisable to sell or hold on.” 
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The Machine Meade World 


simple world. Little they dreamed of the troubles 
of Employer and Employee, Capitalism and 
Socialism, Industrial Unrest. 


Those were the good old days before the Machine. 
The craftsman worked side by side with his Master, 
weaving his cloth, beating his wrought iron, fashioning 
his oaken ships. When a man was injured, the Master 
cared for him and tended him, his friend and fellow- 
workman. But in the eyes of the Law, the blame 
usually fell on the Employee. The Master was seldom 
bound to pay. 


v NHE grandfathers of our grandfathers lived in a 


Then came the Machine—the cotton gin, the power 
loom and the blind fierce genii of Steam and Electricity. 
The craftsman became the factory hand; the master 
artisan became the employer; the old mills purring in 
green valleys became great factories black with smoke. 


Great armies of men tended the Machines; spent their 
days in the midst of flame and gas and living wires and 
crashing and tearing steel. Death, disaster and the 
maiming of men reigned unchecked, and only the worker 
paid; for still the Common Law judged and decided as 
in the days of the sixteenth century. 


Then Labor awoke—became conscious of itself— 
distrust, even hatred, took shape. Public opinion de- 
manded that the old defenses of the Employer should 
be removed. 


In 1887 Massachusetts passed the first real Employ- 
ers’ Liability Law in America. Employers and states- 


men predicted that it would wreck Massachusetts in- 
dustry and make the state a poverty-ridden waste, an 
industrial Siberia. 

But what happened? Accidents were foreseen and 
forestalled, and industry so stabilized that a new effi- 
ciency resulted. 

* * * * 

The history of the American Mutual has been the history 
of the growth of industrial justice in America. 

Founded at the time of the first employers’ liability 
law, today the American Mutual is the oldest, largest, 
and strongest Mutual Liability Insurance Company in 
America. It is the Greatest Partnership in the World 
for the maintenance of Industrial Justice. Thousands 
of America’s -greatest employers share in its savings 
and benefits. 

On automobile insurance the American Mutual has 
afforded its clients a saving of approximately 23% and 
a comprehensive protection of their interests. 

On workmen’s compensation or liability insurance 
it has saved employers from 23% to 30%, with a re- 
markably developed service for accident prevention, 
for increased plant efficiency, and for the satisfaction 
and protection of employees. 

Write us today of your insurance problem. We are 
serving many of the greatest corporations in America. 
We can serve you. 

The story of Industrial Justice, interlinked with the 
story of the American Mutual, will be continued in The 
Saturday Evening Post for May 1st. 
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AMERICAN MUTUAL 





Executive Offices: 245 State Street, Boston. 


The American Mutual writes the 
great total of approximately 30% of all 
Mutual Liability Insurance in America 


TY INSURANCE CO 


CHARLES E. HODGES, President 


18 East 41st Street, New York. 





Branches in Principal Cities 


The American Mutual in 33 years 
has returned to its Policyholders never 
less than 30% of its premiums paid 
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—savory, tender, fragrant! 


Morning sunshine filtering through 
sweet-scented blossoms, and a fine 
broiled slice of Swift’s Premium Ham, 
sizzling hot—what pleasanter welcome 
could the Easter breakfast table give 
you! 


The delicately brown slice has been 
broiled without parboiling first, sonone 


Swift’s 
Premium Ham comes to you with a 


of its rich flavor has been lost. 


perfect cure—sweet enough—smoked 
enough—mild, uniform and delicious. 
No need to parboil it and lose any of 
the splendid Premium flavor... 


Give your family this ideal breakfast 
and make Easter morning truly joyful. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Swift's q 
Premium | 
Ham 





~ Itis not 
necessary to parboil 
Swifts Premium Hams 
before broiling 
‘or frying 


Look for this “no parboiling” tag 
when you buy a whole ham or 
when you buy a slice 
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For Easter breakfast—broiled ham 











Why do you like 
Phez? 


Do you like Phez because of its favor? A slightly tart fresh- 


loganberry flavor. A flavor made by the sunny days and cool 
nights of Phezland. 













, Or do you like Phez because of its color? The deep red color 
\ of luscious, ripe berries. 


(’ Or perhaps you like Phez for its economy — its richness 
which requires the addition of two parts water? Or you 


may like Phez for the inexpensive yet delicious punches it 
will make. 


Or it may be that you like Phez because it is invigorating? 
And refreshing—healthful. For the delectable coolness of it. 


These are the main reasons you enjoy Phez—why anyone 
will enjoy Phez. For Phezisso remarkably good. Sodifferent ! 








" PURE JUICE OF THE 
LOGANBERRY 


THE PHEZ COMPANY, Salem, Oregon 
6 Harrison Street, New York 

Branches: 19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 

24 California Street, San Francisco 


Phe PRODUCTS 


Phez, Pure Juice of the Loganberry 

Phez Jams and Jellies 

Loju, the Loganberry Beverage 
(ready-to-drink) 

Applju, Sparkling Apple Juice 
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HERE’S something about 

Sleep-Meter that catches the 
eye, pleases it and rouses a friendly 
interest. — 

It owes its compact appearance 
to the trimness of its lines, the roll 
of the front case, the bell on the 
back. The novel ring adds a jaunty 
touch. It looks and is a sturdy, 
up-to-the-minute timekeeper. 

It is another Westclox achieve- 








Westclox Sleep-Meter—to start the day 


ment—a fine looking, moderate 
priced alarm. Its trusty way of 
ticking off minutes, its punctual 
habit of sounding the rising call, 
its broad, deep-toned, cheerful 
gong have enabled it to build up 
a big practice. 

The name Westclox on the dial 
and tag is your final assurance of 
quality—a good feature on the 
face of a clock. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 
La Salle and Peru, Ill., U. S. A. 
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Stylish clothes by 
Hart Schattner 
& Marx 


Wear longer—cost less 
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PHOTO. BY CHAR T GODDARD, LOS ANG es 
HE high cost of living is a temporary 
economic problem, surrounded by high 
emotions. The agricultural industry is 
a permanent economic problem, sur- 
rounded by many dangers. We are now entering into our regular four-year period of 
large promises to sufferers of all kinds. Except to demagogues and to the fellows who 
farm the farmer, there are no easy formulas; nevertheless, there are constructive forces 
that can be put in motion—and these are good times to get them talked about. 

As bearing upon some suggestion of constructive solution, I wish to establish and 
analyze certain propositions. Amongst other things they involve a clear understanding 
of the bearings of different segments of the total price of food between the different links 
in the chain of production and distribution: 

First: That the high cost of living is due largely to inflation and shortage in world 
production; speculation is an incident of these forces, not the cause. 

SECOND: That the farmer’s prices are fixed by the impact of world wholesale prices; 
that such prices bear only a remote relation to his costs of production. 

THIRD: That any increase or decrease in the cost of placing the farmer’s products in 
the hands of the wholesaler is a deduction from or addition to the farmer’s prices; 
that is, an expansion or contraction of the margin between the farm and wholesale 
prices makes an increase or decrease in the farmer’s return. 

FourtH: That increase or decrease in the cost of distributing food from the whole- 
saler to the door of the ultimate consumer is an addition or deduction predominantly 
to the consumer’s cost; that is, the margin between the wholesaler and consumer in 
its increases or decreases is largely an addition or subtraction from the consumer’s price. 

Firtu: That these two margins in most of our commodities except grain were, before 
the war, the largest in the world; that they have grown abnormally during the war, 
except during the year of food control. 


SixTH: That analysis of the character of the margin between the farmer and whole- 
saler will show that decreases in price find immediate reflection on the farmer, while 
immediate increases in price are absorbed by the trades between, and the farmer gets 
but a lagging increase. 
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SEVENTH: That an analysis of these margins 
will show that they can be constructively 
diminished, but that, regrettable as it is, the 
prosecution of profiteers will not do it. 

EIGHTH: That the problem must be solved, if our agriculture is to be maintained 
and if the balance between agriculture and general industry is to be preserved so as 
to prevent our becoming dependent upon imports for food, with a train of industrial 
and national dangers. 


Present Prices Due to Inflation and Shortage in World Production 


UR war inflation does not lie so much in our increased gold and currency. Our 

currency per capita has increased by perhaps twenty-five or thirty per cent; but, 
compared to European practice of currency inflations of from 200 to 800 per cent, our 
conduct has been provident indeed. This is not, however, the real area of inflation. 
It lies in the expansion of our bank credits. If we exclude the savings banks as not 
being credit institutions in the ordinary sense, and if we compile the commercial bank 
deposits we no doubt gather in some real savings, but nevertheless the figures show 
a considerable color of inflation somewhere. No one need think we have gotten so 
suddenly rich as the money complexion of these figures might indicate. At the outset 
it should be emphasized that all figures of this kind are subject to dispute and 
interpretation; but, after all such deductions, the indication of tendencies remains. 


BANK DEPOSITS TOTAL PER CENT CHANGE FROM 1913 


1013 Cone Se MAREN conto. ult Cvnot1}590,015,000 100.0 
191A eet) os Conehas + ee nt. eae gee 11,974, 700,599 105.1 
LOIS Mme REA ewe eee ete er. Peed mh 12,202,097,008 107.8 
1OLGHR eR Nett kee ataE A. cdlis. (¢ cerctan 10,098,090, 701 135.2 
LOT eee ae OL cree Mire ro.) cut aca sages ms £05444, 103,496 161.9 
1O}S EN tert Pee, CO The et GRA Wiajefeew 20,420,087,839 179.3 
LOUO Lente, retest hcitnay yt eee ced See pe muMA co Fo Om res 07 1,784,000 219.2 


It will be accepted at once that the volume of bank deposits must grow with increased 
commodity production and therefore we may roughly examine into this as well. If we 
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combine the tonnage productivity of agriculture, metals, 
coal, salt, cement, lumber and the quarries, we shall cover 
the great bulk of our products. These figures also must be 
taken as merely indicating the tendencies of the times. 





PER CENT 

PRODUCTION IN TONS CHANGE 

FROM 1913 

1913 . . . 1,081,293,417 100.0 
1914 . . 1,019,018,207 94.2 
LOL 2%, vas | ee eee 1,073,472,988 99.3 
IQVIG. . 1,162,489,530 107.5 
1917 . . 1,241,173,806 114.8 
1918 . . 1,247,787,883 115.4 
1919 . 1,117,181,233 103.3 


If we attach the index of prices during these periods and 
compare them with the per cent variation in commodity 
production and bank deposits, we have the following 
interesting parallels: 


DEPARTMENT OF 


PER CENT CHANGE 
a - LABOR WHOLESALE 


PER CENT CHANGE 


rE N PRODUCTION IN BANE DEPOSITS a 
Nera M ynoat 1913 ‘FROM 1913, INDBX OF ALL 
1913. . 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1914. 94.2 105.1 99.3 
POLS; as 99.3 107.8 100.5 
COME cee » 07.5 135.2 120.5 
1917. . 1148 161.9 175.9 
1918 . 115.4 179.3 196.6 
1919. . 103.3 219.2 214.5 


Two different extreme schools of economists will inter- 
pret these tables differently. One will hold that the increase 
in credit and money must influence prices in exact ratio. 
The other will hold the rise of prices as due to shortage in 
production, either at home or abroad, and that rise in 
price necessitates an increase in credits and money to 
carry on commerce. Both are probably right, for short 
production and inflation probably alternately serve as 
cause and effect. The first school has some claims upon the 
large volume of gold we imported the first three years of 
the war and multiplied into credits—as the cause prior to 
our coming into the war. They can also point out that our 
Treasury and banks deliberately inflated bank credits in 
order to place war loans, that if this form of credits were 
removed our expansion would be nothing like its present 
volume. As necessary as it may have been to use this 
method in securing quick money at a low rate during the 
war, there are the strongest objections to it since the 
armistice was signed. If our postwar finance at least had 
been secured from savings by offering sufficiently attractive 
terms, the inflation would be less, though the market price 
of Liberty Bonds might be lower. 

That short world production has been one of the causes 
of rising prices cannot be denied. The warring powers of 
Europe took 60,000,000 men from production—nearly 
one-third their productive man power—and put it to 
destruction. They have lived to a great degree by drain of 
commodities from the United States and thus brought 
their shortage to our shores. They have not yet altogether 
recovered from the holidays of victory, the gloom of defeat, 
the persuasive ‘“‘isms”’ that would find production without 
work, the destruction of their economic unity, transporta- 
tion, credits, and other fundamentals necessary to main- 
tain production. It will be some time before they do re- 
recover. In the meantime, they are perforce reducing their 
consumption—their standard of living—because they 
have largely exhausted their securities, commodities or 
credit to continue the borrowing of our commodities for 
their own short production, as during the war. The 
exchange barometer is to-day witness of the end of this 
procedure of living on borrowed money. In passing, it 





may be mentioned that exchange is no more a cause of their 
inability to buy from us than is the barometer the cause 
of blizzards. The storm is that they have mostly exhausted 
their credits and they have not recovered production so as 
to offer commodities to us in exchange for ours. 

Our own industrial production, as distinguished from 
agricultural production, has fallen rapidly since the 
armistice. Some of the fall is due to war weariness, some 
to “isms” that have infected us from Europe, some to the 
natural abandonment of high-cost production brought 
into play during the war, some to strikes, and a host of 
other wastes. Our consumption has greatly increased 
after the restraint of war. Decrease had not penetrated 
our agricultural community up to 1919 harvest, nor will 
such decrease arise from these causes, but, af I will set out 
later, forces are entering that will decrease our agricultural 
production. Our production in nearly all important food 
commodities except sugar is in surplus of our own need. 
It only becomes a shortage affecting prices under the drain 
of. exports. Therefore it is the world shortage that is 
affecting our price levels, not, so far, a deficiency for our 
own needs. 

So far as relief from price influence by shortage in pro- 
duction is concerned, it may arise in two ways: First, 
slowly through gradual recuperation in world production. 
Second, by compulsory reduction of consumption in 
Europe through their inability to pay us by commodities, 
gold or credits. This latter has been very evident through 
the drop in exchange and engagements for export during 
the past few weeks. 


The Three Divisions of the Price 


PRHe cost of food to the consumer is divided among the 
farmers on one hand and storage, manufacture, jobbers, 
wholesalers, retailers and transportation on the other. I 
believe these charges between the farmer and consumer 
fall into two distinct groups: The charges comprising the 
margin between the farmer and wholesaler, which mainly 
concern the farmer; and the charges between the whole- 
saler and consumer, which mainly concern the consumer. 
To establish this division, it is necessary to analyze shortly 
the datum point by which price is determined. 

The diet of the American people from a nutritional— 
not financial—standpoint comprises the following articles 
and proportions: : : 


Wheatiandirvoj ny ae caren een 29.5 
Porksipradwictsia. ee a eee 15.7 
Dairy products 2a <a. yee ce eee 15.3 * 
Beef -prodncts green ae ae ere 5.3 
Cort prodicts aa 7.0 
SURAT proc Cts tae ae eee oi melas 
Vegetable.oils)+ ayia wee ene > ene 
89.6 
All others, including potatoes... . 10.4 
100.0 


The wholesale price of about ninety per cent of our food 
in normal times is only remotely determined by the cost 
of production, but mostly by world conditions. We export 
a surplus of most commodities among the ninety per cent, 
and the prices of exports are determined by competition 
with other world supplies in the European wholesale 
markets. Those items in this ninety per cent that we do 
not export are influenced by the same forces, because in 
normal times we import them on any considerable varia- 
tion in price and the wholesaler naturally buys in the 
cheapest market. Even milk is to a considerable degree 
controlled by butter imports in normal times. When we 
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import butter it releases more milk to coenpetition. This 
cannot be said to such extent of the most of the odd ten 
per cent, because they are largely perishables that do not 
stand overseas transport, and consequently rise and fall 
more nearly directly upon local supply and demand. 

Some economists will at once argue that if prices are 
unprofitable to the farmer the situation will correct itself 
by diminished production and, consequently, a general 
rise in the world level of prices. In the abstract this is 
true, but as a matter of fact the surplus which our farmers 
contribute for export is only a small portion of their total 
production or of the world pool, yet the total of the world 
pool operating through this minor segment makes the 
prices for a large part of his commodities. Therefore, the 
effect in normal times of restriction in production in any 
one country does not affect price so much as theoretic 
argument would believe. The farmer must plant if he 
would live, and he must plant long in advance of his 
knowledge of prices or world production. He can make no 
contracts in advance of his planting, nor can he cease 
operations on the day prices fall too low. He is driven on, 
year after year, in hope and necessity, and will continue 
over long periods with a standard of return below rightful 
living because he has no other course—and always has 
hopes. He will vary fairly rapidly from one commodity 
to another—from wheat to other grains, for instance—but 
he mostly raises his maximum of something. In the long 
run of decreasing prices he would undoubtedly reach so 
low a standard as to cease production. Then comes a 
comparatively short period of higher prices in some com- 
modity; production is again stimulated and followed by 
long intervals of low standards. As shown by the following 
table, on the whole, the farmer has not been underpaid 
during the war, but the currents again are turning against 
him: 


pepartmenr INDEX OF PRICES AT THE FARM IN 


OF LABOR PRINCIPAL PRODUCE STATES 

WHOLESALE ALL 

INDEXOFALL FARM HOGS CORN WHEAT COTTON 

COMMODITIES propuUCE 
Rrowar, ces. Ge tek 100 100 100 100 100 ~=:100 
First quarter 1918 . . 187 200 213 224 254 246 
Last quarter 1918 . . 206 204 223 220 258 246 
First quarter 1919 . . 200 202 225 228 264 215 
Last quarter 1919 . . 230 206 178 = 216) 207 e268 


It will be seen that the farmer enjoyed prices equivalent 
to and higher than the general level up to the last six 
months. He is now, however, falling behind in some im- 
portant products. Unlike the industrial workers, he is un- 
able to demand an adjustment of his income to the changed 
index of living. 





For the moment, what I wish only to establish is that the — 


farmer’s prices are not based upon any conception of costs 
of production, but upon forces in which he has no voice. 
He can never organize to put his industry on a “cost plus” 
basis as industrial producers do, and remedy must be 
found elsewhere. 


The Two Margins 


ye STATED, the margin between the farmer and con- 
sumer falls into two divisions—one of which predomi- 
nantly affects the farmer and the other the consumer. It is 
really the wholesale prices that govern the farmer, rather 
than retail prices, for it is in wholesale prices that the 
farmer competes with the world. As the prices paid by the 
wholesaler are mostly fixed by overseas trade at the datum 
point on the Atlantic seaboard or in Europe, then if the 
(Continued on Page 45) 
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“Don’t Say a Word, Edy,’’ Her Voice Crooned. 


By Elizabeth 


ILLUSTRATED 


at her a little strangely, Edith Pemberton 
thought. Certainly her lips had parted as ifshe 
/ were about to speak. Then evidently on a changed 


Ts maid who opened the front door looked 


} impulse she stepped back while her mistress passed 


' her and went down the long hall. At the foot of the stair- 
| case leading to her private sitting room on the second floor 
Mrs. Pemberton stopped, drawing off her gloves as she 


» turned to the servant in a characteristic impulse to save 
| time. 


“Has anyone called this afternoon, Mary?” she asked. 
‘ey es'm.’” 
The maid brought her the card tray and the mistress 


| sent a quick glance over the half dozen cards it contained. 


“The doctor came again at four,’’ added Mary. 

Mrs. Pemberton nodded absently, her thoughts still on 
the cards. 

“If anyone else calls say Jam not at home,” she directed. 
“T shall be very busy until it is time to dress for dinner.” 

“ce Yes’m.’’ 

Mary slowly replaced the tray on the hall table. Her 
mistress was already halfway up the stairs and there was 
that in her purposeful progress which seemed to forbid 
interruption, but with only an instant’s hesitation the 
servant hurried after her. 

“Beg pardon, ma’am,” she faltered. ‘‘But—but were 
you planning to stop in your mother’s room this afternoon 
as you went past?” 

Mrs. Pemberton glanced over her shoulder, her straight 


| black eyebrows rising. 


“Why, no,” she said quickly. ‘‘Is there any reason why 


| I should?” 


“T think she’d like to see you.”’ 

“Ts she any worse?” 

Her mistress had taken a watch from her belt, looked 
at and replaced it, and was hastening on up the staircase. 
Mary followed, knowing that this was expected. 

“The doctor didn’t say so,’”’ she admitted. ‘‘But she 
seems different to me. Perhaps she’s lonesome.” 

‘Lonesome? Nonsense!’’ Mrs. Pemberton’s brisk 
tone showed sudden relief. ‘‘That’s absurd. She hasn’t 
time to be lonesome. I saw her this morning, and no doubt 
the children and the servants have been in and out of her 
room all day. But I’ll look in.” 

She was already tapping at a door opening from the 
upper hall, and now she turned the knob and passed from 
Mary’s view. As she entered the big cheerful room her 
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voice and manner unconsciously took on something of the 
brisk efficiency they expressed when she visited the wards 
of the great hospital whose impressive list of trustees was 
headed by her name. 

‘Well, mother, how do you feel this afternoon?” she in- 
quired, approaching the uncurtained four-poster bed. 
*“Comfortable?”’ 

She smiled down on the bed’s occupant, and the little old 
woman lying before her returned the smile with a sudden 
illumination of a worn and pallid face. It was a very sweet 
old face, framed in white hair and set off by a becoming 
lace-and-lavender cap; and it bore the resemblance to 
Mrs. Pemberton’s face which lies between a faded white 
rose and a full-blown pink one. Everything about the in- 
valid showed close attention to detail. Like her cap, her 
silk jacket was lavender, and a lavender silk quilt lay 
across the foot of her bed. The white wicker chairs in the 
room had lavender cushions, thin silk lavender curtains 
screened the window frames and against a background of 
delicate lavender walls a few choice pictures hung. The 
whole effect of the room was deliberately and completely 
restful. The highly efficient Mrs. Pemberton had devoted 
both time and thought to making it so. 

Within easy reach of the sick woman’s hand stood a small 
table covered with new books and magazines, and a 
shaded electric drop lamp for night reading hung above 
her pillows. There were cut flowers in vases and growing 
flowers in pots, and through the parted curtains of the 
windows a wide stretch of sky and water and distant river 
banks invited tired eyes with a late-afternoon vista which— 
as if in deference to Mrs. Pemberton’s taste—also held 
delicate lavender tones. The invalid put out a thin blue- 
veined hand and her daughter took it in her cool, almost 
professional grasp. 

“T’m always comfortable, dear,’’ her mother said. “I 
owe that to you—same’s I owe everything else.” 

A stranger would have observed that she spoke with an 
effect of breathlessness and in a voice that was little more 
than a whisper, but Mrs. Pemberton hardly noticed this— 
partly because she had grown accustomed to it, but largely 
because her thoughts were not in the sick room. She re- 
called herself, however, to the duty of the moment. 
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Mother Understands" 


“You have all you need but a nurse,” she mur- 
mured, gazing down at her mother discontentedly. 
“‘T wish you would let me get one to-morrow. Can’t 
you make up your mind to it?” At the first 
words the hand in her own slipped away, while 
the delicate features and even the body of the sick woman 
began to tremble uncontrollably. 

“Don’t you get started on that subject again, Edith,” 
she quavered. ‘‘You know the doctors say all I need is 
to be quiet; and you promised me again and again you 
wouldn’t get a nurse till I said you could.” 

“T know; I’m asking you to say it now.” 

Mrs. Pemberton’s voice was very kind, but it held a note 
of tried patience; and this deepened as she went on, while 
the little figure before her seemed to cower under its tacit 
reproach. 

“Try to be reasonable. It would be such a comfort to 
me to feel that someone was always with you.” 

‘An’ it would just about kill me.” 

The patient’s voice was tense. In her excitement she 
reverted to the speech of an earlier day. 

“‘Ain’t I told you I couldn’t stand it?” she went on with 
rising agitation. ‘‘Ain’t I told you it would make me lose 
my mind to have a trained nurse settin’ here in my room 
watchin’ me every minute? Ain’t # 

She was growing hysterical, and Mrs. Pemberton checked 
her with a gentle touch on her shoulder. 

“Now, now, don’t excite yourself,” she urged, still 
patiently. ‘I’m not insisting; I’m only expressing a wish. 
Have it your own way. I know you are well cared for. The 
servants have orders to answer your bell the instant it rings, 
and I’m sure they do.” 

“Yes, they do. Someone always comes. And Mary’s 
better than any nurse.”’ 

Her mother’s tone grew quieter. Her features steadied 
and she relaxed obviously, but with an air of extreme ex- 
haustion, as if she had fought and won a hard battle. At 
intervals she drew a quivering breath such as a child draws 
after a paroxysm of sobbing. 

Mrs. Pemberton continued to pat her shoulder. She 
was making a mental list of the things to be done before 
dinner. It was a really alarming list, considering that it 
was already five o’clock. 

“‘Mary’s in and out every ten minutes,” her mother was 
saying. “She’s a good girl, Mary is,’”’ she conceded in the 
generous impulse following her triumph. 

(Continued on Page 86) 











IN’T it remarkable how a person which is 
i an expert in their own particular line can 
be a regular nitwit in every other way? 
Not meaning exactly Jo-Jo the Dog-Face Boy 
or any such specialty act like that where actual absence of 
human intelligence is the principal interest in it, but, say, 
as with husbands, doctors, theatrical producers and many 
other high-class professionals. 

And just put this in your flask: When a woman is a ex- 
pert she is no exception either, and a experience I have 
just been ground through with Maison Rosabelle im- 
pressed me with this great truth, because Maison has 
certainly got brains when it comes to running her exclusive 
gown shop and she has got it all over a girl across the 
street from her which calls herself Modes. Which prob- 
ably isn’t her own name any more than mine is Marie La 
Tour, or than is that of any ‘professional lady which has 
adopted a little French orphan of a trade-mark for her own, 

Well, anyways, I have seen Maison take a lot of sixty- 
dollar dresses she couldn’t sell and mark them down to a 
hundred and twenty-five and get away with it, and if that 
don’t show brains and highly developed modern business 
technic I’m at a loss. But outside of business hours! Of 
all the nitwits she is the prize empty package. She’s got 
a head like the box you put away in case you should ever 
need it—full of wrinkled dressmakers’ tissue paper and 
nothing else. Not that I intend to say Maison is in the 
least wrinkled, she being the most faithful massage tipper 
I know of and wonderfully well preserved for her age, 
whatever it is. And as for clothes, she never makes the 
mistake of using up old stock but wears the samples which 
are too extreme instead. 

I and Maison having been intimate for years, lam ina 
position to know where she gets off mentally, but no lady 
ever really disliked a friend for having less brains than her- 
self, and so on account of both our mothers having been 
in the same circus and my charge account at her store, and 
everything, we have really a whole lot in common. But 
my loyalty to her through all my brilliant career on the stage 
and in pictures has cost me more than what her realization 
of the salary I get ever set me back in cash. 

Well, anyways, this latest sacrifice commenced with me 
going shopping, though for once not at her place, but 
meeting her just the same. 

“Hello, Mary Gilligan!” she says, sailing up to me on 
Thirty-fourth Street. ‘How good you look in that 
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‘“‘Mary —is There Someone Here Named Mary?’ 


By Nina Wilcox 
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elephant’s-ear silk! I just knew it would be darling on 
you when I sold it to you. The green hat ain’t so good, 
though. Where did you get it?” 

“It’s a French hat,” I says, thinking that would change 
the subject. But it didn’t. Maison sure does keep her 
mind on her business. 

“A French hat!” she sort of squeaked. “*My dear, it’s 
not! What did you pay for it?” 

“T can’t remember exactly!” I says. 

“Can’t you give me a vague idea?” she persisted. 

“Oh, about twenty-five or fifty dollars,” I says, though 
I knew darn well it was ten-fifty, but didn’t want her to 
have the satisfaction. 

“That’s vague enough!” says Maison. “You were 
stung at seven-ninety-eight. What are you doing now?” 

“T’m shopping,” I says. ‘I got a whole lot of little 
things to get.” 

“So havel,’”’says Maison. ‘Leave us go along together. 
I got something I want to tell you.” 

“All right,” I says; ‘but I have to meet Jim at the 
automobile show at three o’clock, and before that I got to 
get—here let mesee,” Isays, and dug intomy bag and pulled 
out my handkerchief, my keys, my powder, my money, 
my check book and some soda mints, and finally at last 
the list I had wrote out before leaving home according to 
female custom. Did you ever notice how no woman ean 
leave home for any purpose without first writing down 
something? Well, anyways, I found the list. 

“What a convenient bag!” says Maison. 

I give her a sharp look at that, but she was serious. 

“T got to get some hair nets, blotting paper, sealing wax, 
peanut brittle and shoe cleaner,” I says, reading ’em off. 

“And I got to get poker chips, lead pencils and some 
perfume,” says Maison. ‘Come on into this drug store 
where we can get ’em all and then we can talk.” 

“All right,” I says, “because I got to meet Jim at the 
automobile show at ——” 

“We are also thinking of getting a new car,” says 
Maison. ‘Though, of course, our flivver certainly can do 
the work!” 

“Yes, of course,’’ I says in a tone of sympathetic under- 
standing, as when one speaks of any dear friend’s shameful 
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. drinking husband,” she says solemnly. “Especially now, 
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secret. ‘Of course they are wonderful. 
what are you going to get?” 

“We was waiting for the show,” says Mai- — 
son, “‘before making up our mind.” 

‘Same here,” I says. ‘‘It’s hard to decide.” 

“T have about concluded to see all the ears and then ask 
weegee,”’ says Maison. ‘‘Say, girlie, is there much alcohol _ 
in this Flower of Persia cologne?” ; 

This last remark was to the girl behind the counter, — 
which we were by now at it. 

“About eighty per cent,” says the girl, smiling. ‘‘And 
the flavor is said to be like cinnamon.” j 

“Then there’s no use in me buying it,” says Maison. 
“Tt wouldn’t last two hours with Rollo in the house! And 
anyways, twelve dollars for two ounces of alcohol is too 
high, even in these days!” 

“Why, Maisy Ryan!” I says. “Do you mean to tell 
me Rollo is drinking again?” 

“T mean he is drinking still,” says Maison, “and no 
joke intended or felt, for all he drinks any still he can get. 
Ain’t you got some rose or sandalwood without any kick 
to it?” she went on to the girl. 

“There’s a violet made with oil. You couldn’t drink — 
that on a bet. Excuse me for misunderstanding.” ; 

“That’s all right,’ says Maison, smelling of the stuff, 
which come in a ten-dollars-for-the-bottle-and-a-nickel- 
for-the-perfume outfit. ‘‘It’s awful delicate and faint for 
my style, but I guess it wouldn’t furnish a jag for a trained — 
flea, so I’ll take it.” 

And when the girl had gone to wrap it up and powder 
her nose and kid along the aisle man and dream about 
last night’s movies and think about to-morrow’s and 
wake up with a start to remember your change like they 
generally do when you are in a hurry—well, anyways, 
when she had gone Maison turned to me with a look of | 
real genuine human worriment under her make-up that 
went right to the heart, and continued her sad story. 

“Marie, you don’t know what a curse it is to have a 


But © 


with prohibition and all. In the old times I at least knew 
which saloon to send to, and now ——” 

She stopped with a dramatic gesture. 

“You’re dead right I don’t know what it is,” I says. 
“Because no professional dancer could long be both a 
drinker and my husband, as stands to reason. But why 
don’t you do something about it?” 
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“Why, dearie, I have!” she says. “I’ve done every- 
thing I could think of. I even insisted on his new suits 
being made without a hip pocket, but all to no avail. He 
simply carries it elsewhere whenever obtainable. You 
don’t know what it is to have domestic troubles!” 

Well, of course, that was a terrible challenge for one 
woman to throw at another, but I let it pass, because after 
all my own are but in smaller things such as who will drive 
the car and thick or thin soup at dinner; but if I had 
greater I would never discuss them, especially with a inti- 
mate friend, as no lady would reveal her dirty wash to 
anybody but the laundress, as the poet says. But, of 
course, Maison could trust me perfectly, as I would never 
breathe it to a soul, as the man who got the drink promised. 
And as both of us sort of enjoyed her misery, why not 
leave her talk? 

“You poor darling!” Isays. ‘‘ Whatever did you marry 
him for?” 

“Tove!” sighs Maison, heaving her thirty-eight, which 
would be a forty in any other shop. ‘‘Love! And, of 
course, there was that story of his about his rich father 
being lost in the Klondike but bound to come home with 
the kale eventually. But believe me, dearie, it was love 
first.” 

Well, how anybody her size could love a table d’héte por- 
tion like Rollo was a mystery to me, but they say most 
marriages are made in heaven, and in heaven everybody 
looks like an angel, I suppose, though it is admittedly a 
awful jolt when they come down to earth. But I did not 
pass this remark aloud, but bought my hair nets with as 
much sympathy on the side as could be managed. 

“You got to do something about it, Maison dear,’ I 
says earnestly. 

“Well, I intend to ask weegee,” says Maison. 
great hopes there.” 

“Who on earth is this weegee you are talking so much 
about?” I says. 

“Nobody on earth,” says Maison. ‘‘Do you mean to 
tell me you never heard of a weegee board?” 


“T got 


“Rollo —Come, Rollo!’’ Says the Medium Louder. 


“Oh!” says I. “Is that how you pronounce it? Well, 
of course I’ve heard of it and seen pictures, but I always 
thought it was a kind of indoor roller skate for kids!” 

“That’s where you are all completely wrong!” ex- 
claimed Maison. ‘It’s what all the best mediums use to 
get messages with; that is to say, all the up-to-date scien- 
tific ones.” 

“‘A sort of self-starter for spirits,” I says. “I see. But 
Maison, you don’t believe all that bunk, do you?” 

“Well, you got to admit it does some wonderful things,” 
she says, not committing herself too deeply, though I 
could see she did believe every bit of it. ‘‘Of course a lot 
depends on the medium and the control,’’ she went on. 

‘And on the gas and ignition,” I says very sarcastic and 
well over her head. ‘But do you really think you can get 
Rollo cured of drinking by anything to do with spirits?” 

“T do!” she says firmly. ‘“‘And I want you to come to 
a séance up to Madame Rickettes’. She has Tuesdays 
and Fridays, and the public séances are the best, because 
she can’t know are you there or not.” 

“Tf I went at all,”’ I says, “I would want her to come to 
us—to your flat or to mine, where there couldn’t be any 
trick furniture nor trapdoors and she’d have to make good. 
If Madame Rickettes wants to come up to our place, say, 
on Sunday evening, there being no performance for us that 
night, why leave her come and bring her pet weegee, and you 
bring your Peek and your husband and I'll have a little 
supper afterward, and we might each ask a few friends to 
help pay the tax, because I take it for granted this is a 
luxury. So if you want to fix it up, why fix it up, and 
nobody can be hurt by it, anyways.” 

“T’ll do that little thing! Maybe something will come 
of it. Well, I got to run along now, Mary. I got a sales- 
man with some English goods from Portsmouth, Maine, 
coming at one-thirty. So long! I'll phone you later.” 

Well, I held out until she was gone, and then I staggered 
over to the soda fountain and got a glass of aromatic 
spirits of ammonia. I knew that was what to ask for, be- 
cause they had to give it to me the night Goldringer raised 


my salary of his own accord and it was the only drug I 
had ever taken. It’s a good thing they didn’t give me 
morphine or something that night in the wings, because 
the ammonia done me good, and I sat down at one of the 
little tables and thought hard. 

For me not to feel good was something new, and as I 
felt better already I was more than ever glad that I had 
said nothing about it to Maison, because if I had of by 
night everybody on the Rialto would been saying I had 
the drug habit. You know how women talk—each feeling 
it is her duty to herself to go the last one’s story a little 
better until it accumulates moss like a rolling snowball. 
But I was mighty worried. I had a picture to finish that 
wasn’t supposed to be done for a week yet, which in actual 
studio time meant three at least, and I had the script of a 
new seven-reeler at the flat that moment with full inten- 
tion of reading every word of it myself, though hardly any 
stars do that, it being generally considered better not to 
know the plot in advance. Besides all this, I and Jim was 
dancing our old-time parlor dances at the Colossal and 
didn’t finish until Saturday night. So for me not to feel 
good meant a lot. My motto has ever been that a stitch 
in the morning saves embarrassment in the afternoon, and 
so though I felt perfectly all right again I walked across 
the drug store and got into a telephone booth. Always 
act promptly may have been and still is my motto, but 
far differently with the telephone operators, especially 
lately, and I suppose pretty soon they will commence 
lining the telephone booths with padding so that when 
the party which is trying to get their number goes crazy 
they will not injure themself before being removed to a 
more permanent stall at the nut farm. 

Well, anyways, before I had quite reached this stage I 
heard old Doc Williams’ voice, and I says can I come up 
and he says to do it, and so I hung up and went up. I 
knew I’d be late at the show and Jim would be mad, but 
it couldn’t be helped. I had to see that doc. Always 
putting my career first, unless in real, genuine, important 

(Continued on Page 79) 





“Do Not Try to Refuse! Come Out of the Darkness !’’ 
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The stars come nightly to the sky 
The tidal waves unto the sea— 





HIN FAT was spawned in the stilted house of his 

father, which verges the muck of a rice field beside 

the Canton River. The house stands away from the 
Kast Gate of the city beyond the festering graves that lie 
about the temple wherein wailing droves of starving old 
women sublet the business of singing prayers from hypo- 
crite Buddhist priests. 

He is dead now in San Francisco, and on his hand a 
phosphorescent rotten yellow diamond defeats the black- 
ness of his grave, and in the sockets of his skull his clotted 
blood reveals the black technique of death. 

This dog of a Chin Fat is dead in the dishonored fastness 
of a rented grave at which no person mourns. Presently 
the charnel slugs will get him, and for a little while in 
Sanguinary carnival the crawling grubs of earth will dis- 
cover a congenial savor in the fabric of his tissues. Then 
he will incorporate with the black earth slime of his 
origin, and nights which were blemished by each enterprise 
of his inception will be clean. Stars whose rays impacted 
on the filth of his soul when it knew residence in his body 
will then shine clear upon his tranquil house, which once 
was hell. The beast is dead. 


At dawn in Canton a creaking cart traversed the 
crooked streets which lay within the East Wall of the 
city. Before the sun was an hour high the 
cart was filled with a cargo of dead girl 
babies whose parents had contributed to 
their offspring the sleep that derives from 
a pill of uncooked opium. : 

The parents of Chin Fat were poor and 
opium for the purpose of murder was be- 
yond their means, and so the three baby 
sisters who had preceded Chin Fat were 
strangled with the leather string which 
ordinarily functioned as the tether of a pig 
belonging to a Buddhist priest. While the 
leather string was absent from the pig’s 
leg he would be herded in the hut wherein 
dwelt the father of Chin Fat, who was 
nominally the watchman in charge of the 
priest’s pig. In reality Chin Fat’s father 
was a professional thief who 
spent his time stealing rice, 

On the day which marked 
the strangling of the third 
consecutive girl baby the 
priest’s pig took advantage 
of the absence of the leather 
thong and escaped. Enjoying 
his freedom, he trotted to 
the Whampoa Channel of the 
Canton River. He bathed 





There Came a Scar Which Endured 
Throughout His Life, and With the Scar a New Name Which Would Tend to Confuse the Gods of Darkness 
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luxuriously in the mud for a few minutes and then, over his 
depth, he began to swim for the rice field which lay across 
the channel. Presently blood dyed his wake, andasheswam 
his throat was slashed with his plunging front feet. Mid- 
way of the channel he squealed loudly several times, and 
died with a final crescendo grunt of protest and surprise. 
His squeals were echoed by the watchman and the 
watchman’s wife, whose neglect had permitted his escape. 
This wailing pair sensing the disaster which had befallen 
them returned to their domicile, upon the clay floor of 
which lay the body of the baby daughter. About her neck 
was still the leather thong whose removal from the leg of 
the pig had been the instrument of that animal’s escape, 
As the watchman’s fears grew upon him he found him- 
self no longer able to control 
the impulse to flee from the 
wrath of the Buddhist priest : 
who owned the pig. He de- Of gm 
parted into the East Gate of 
the city. He traversed the city 
and presently was lost in the 
labyrinth of streets near West 
Gate, from which extends the 
Street of Benevolence and 
Love. For many weeks he 
found sanctuary in the lost 
black houses about him, 
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Alin Old Chinaman Carrying a Flickering Candle Cupped in His Hand Came Shuffling Out of the Night 


The mother carried the form of her strangled daughter 
from the hut and with the leather thong still about the 
infant’s neck she cast it into the sluggish channel, where 
presently it came to rest upon the mud flat, which is left 
bare when the tide is out. For half a day four vultures 
from the Execution Ground forsook their wonted points 
of patrol, but presently the tide came in and so these 
interrupted scavengers flapped their slow reluctant wings 
west to their accustomed feasting. 

A year later in all this happy circumstance Chin Fat 
was born in the hut whence had escaped his three baby 
sisters and the pig belonging to the Buddhist priest. His 
advent was marked by the Cycle of Running Deer. “He 
will be fleet of foot,” his mother predicted. So that the 

evil spirits might be deceived she chris- 

tened the child Little Lady Pig. “The 

evil spirits will think he is a girl, and 
will pay no attention to him.” 

When the Little Lady Pig was two 
weeks old he fell sick. From their bur- 
rows in the crumbling bricks of the clay 
bed which stood against the wall of the 
hut Chin Fat’s mother captured four cold 
and sluggish beetles, which, with a wisp 
of hair, three feathers from a crow, and 
half an ounce of parings from the hoof 
of a pig, were boiled in.a jar until but a 
spoonful of essence remained. This po- 
tent medicine was given to the infant 
Chin Fat, and he was thrown naked upon 
the uneven floor of the hut, where for 
three days and nights he wailed until 
the fact of his being alive established his 
triumph over the evil spirits, 

When he was six years old he aban- 
doned his milk name, and after a few les- 
sons he learned the business of collecting 
firewood. He returned one evening from 
the territory about the graves which lay 
near the fort beyond the Buddhist tem- 
ple. Dangling from a pole across his 
shoulders were two great bundles of fuel. 
His mother’s gratification lasted only for 
4 moment, and then the smile on her face 
gave way to a grimace of horror. 

“You have destroyed the nest 
of the black birds!” 

Chin Fat sensed his error. “ 

“These branches come from 
the nests of crows. There are 
more. We shall be warm.” 

For the next week he was sub- 
jected to terrific beatings, which 
taught him the virtue of falsehood 
and the advantages of deceit. 
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/Fat studied the 


‘while, but in his 


Bcompanion 


> him he fled to the 
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| “The nests of crows are molested only by people of evil 
jcharacter. You are a criminal,” his mother reiterated. 

| To defeat the efforts of the evil spirits she burned a 
}pinch of sulphur and charcoal dust in the hair which 
bristled from the forehead of Chin Fat. With the flame 
lof the burning powder there came a scar which endured 
through his life, and with the scar a new name which 


}would tend to confuse the Gods of Darkness. 


The evil spirits were unsuccessful in their pursuit of 
Chin Fat, and when he was twelve years old he put on the 
cap which marked the ending of his childhood. For this 
son who had become a man his mother found a wife, and 
with the family of the girl red papers of engagement 
were exchanged. It was fitting that the new husband 
should go to school, and so to school he went, while his 
wife served in the house of her mother-in-law. At school 
Chin Fat was a failure, and one day he came home to his 
wife, weeping 
loudly from the 
pain of a beat- 
ing he had re- 
ceived at the 
hands of his 
teacher. Over 
the bruised areas 
of his skull his 
wife applied a 
imixture of black 
mud and pitch, 
which presently 
formed an im- 
pregnable de- 
fense against 
such roving spir- 
its as might seek 

\to gain entrance 
into her hus- 
band’s head. 

After school 
had proved to be 
a failure Chin 





business of rain 
making for a 


rovings he fell in 
with a character 
whose heart was 
black and who 
wore the shoes of 
treachery. Chin 
Fat and his new 


earned several 
dollars between 
them one eve- 
ning by beating 
an old man to 
death and taking 
several strings of 
cash from his 
girdle. A dispute 
rose concerning 
the division of 
the spoils, and in 
this dispute Chin 
Fat was well 
beaten by his 
associate. 
Bearing his 
dishonorable 
sears thick upon 





sanctuary of his 
mother’s house, 
whence after a 
period of days he journeyed forth to affiliate with a local 
society of crop guardians. Presently from his vantage 
point in the door of a leaf-clad hut in a garden of water- 
melons his roving eye discovered new opportunity for 
gain. A compromise with a foraging party resulted in 
considerable profit to Chin Fat. To the foraging party he 
sold the crop of which he was guardian and returned to 
his home with nearly six dollars in silver. Two cents of 
this he gave to his wife and two cents to his mother. While 
he was lying under cover vague ideas of life in a world 
apart from his constricted horizon recurred to him. They 


| were inspired by the tales that had been told him by his 
| associate murderer. He resolved to start a friendly loan 
_ society with ten associates. 


“For enterprise I need great capital,” he said to several 
prospective partners. ‘‘Each of us shall contribute five 
dollars. I shall be the head man and will provide a great 
feast, and after a year the next man will pay in five 
dollars and receive ten times that amount.” 

After a little while he found ten individuals who agreed 
to enter into this codperative loan with him, and thus he 
promoted The Friendly Society of the Eleven Worthies. 


Soon after, with a treasure of sixty dollars in his pocket, 
he fled across the city and embarked on a junk which lay 
at the mouth of the creek that flows through the gardens 
of the Honan Temple. At noon the junk cleared the 
Shameen Channel and swung southward toward Macao. 
It landed at evening against the fleet of its kind which 
fronts the crescent harbor. Chin Fat trotted swiftly across 
a field of sampans until he gained the reaches of the Praia 
Grande. He traversed this street at dusk for half a mile 
along the waterfront, caring not whither his feet led him. 
Then the shadows deepened, striking from the silhouette 
of the San Paulo Cathedral against the sky, and presently 
night lay over the city. - 

Chin Fat swung into a little street, and while the bells of 
the several Christian churches announced the evening hour 
he dived into a gambling house whose flamboyant invita- 
tions were revealed by the rays of clustering red lanterns. 





On a Day of Surrender She Promised Chin Fat That She Would Marry Him 


In the course of the evening he lost half of his wealth, but 
to offset this misfortune he made the acquaintance of a 
Chinese whose Portuguese blood showed only in his name. 
This Conego Sampaio invested Chin Fat’s mind with a 
method of beating the game of poverty. 

“Hong-Kong is forty miles away,” he said. ‘Obtain 
employment on the steamer which runs daily from here to 
that city. 

“Bach day I will supply you with a dozen boxes of 
powder such as English ladies use on their faces. Deliver 
these boxes to an address in Hong-Kong, and for this 
service I will pay you each day five dollars.” 

Chin Fat thought of the time during which he had 
worked a full year for that amount. His eyes narrowed. 

“Opium?” he asked. 

The Portuguese-Chinaman looked straight at him. 

“Opium.” 

Chin Fat engaged in this lucrative venture for a period 
of twelve days, and then for twice that long he languished 
in a jail across from Kau-lung Point. 

“‘This is good business,” he reflected. “Conducted on a 
more elaborate scale it is worthy of a man’s attention.” 


When he was released from jail he returned to Macao, 
but instead of resuming his traffic in opium he secured 
employment for himself in the great opium factory which 
is operated by white millionaires at the expense of the 
yellow pauper millions of the East. 

For ten years Chin Fat stood before one of a hundred 
great brass caldrons. During all this time he used his eyes. 

One day he married a Chinese girl who was employed at 
a caldron near the one which he watched. On the day of 
his marriage Chin Fat spoke briefly to his second wife: 

“T smoke opium. Contrive to bring with you this night 
to our house two tins of the best black gum.” 

The wife of Chin Fat accomplished her husband’s 
command. 

“You have stolen opium,” he said in thanking her. 
*‘See that you bring two tins home with you each night. 
Otherwise I shall deliver you to the authorities.” 

In the course 
of six weeks Chin 
Fat had as much 
opium as he 
could easily con- 
ceal in the 


upon which he 
was at work. 
In September he 
embarked for 
Manila. He re- 
mained in Ma- 
nila long enough 
to add a hundred 
words to his Eng- 
lish vocabulary, 
and then one day 
he sailed on an 
army transport 
bound for San 
Francisco. Chin 
Fat appeared on 
the ship’s papers 
as mess boy. 

On a night in 
October the 
transport en- 
tered the Golden 
Gate. At mid- 
night she docked 
at Fort Mason, 
and before dawn 
Chin Fat and his 
heavy quilted 
vest were over 
the side. He lay 
for a while after 
midnight in the 
shadows of a bill- 
board on Van 
Ness Avenue. At 
dawn he made 
his way along 
Francisco Street 
until he came to 
Columbus Ave- 
nue. On Stock- 
ton Street he 
swung to the 
right. Presently 
he dived into the 
heart of San 
Francisco’s 
Chinatown. 

He paused for 
a moment to 
warm himself at 
a flare which 
blazed in the gutter before a blank brick wall patched 
with a motif of red paper posters in Chinese. A motto 
written on two silk handkerchiefs pasted on the wall 
attracted his attention. 

“Riches lead to vice and poverty to theft,’”’ he read. 
The two handkerchiefs were marriage announcements. 
“The two young fools think that happiness lies in the 
middle course,” he reflected. He pressed his elbows down 
to reassuring contact with the tins of opium that lay 
against his ribs. ‘‘I shall try riches. If vice follows, well 
and good.” 

An old Chinaman carrying a flickering candle cupped 
in his hand came shuffling out of the night. Chin Fat 
accosted this old man and asked him three sharp ques- 
tions. A moment later Chin Fat walked into the obscurity 
of Bartlett Alley. Under the faint rays of a little green 
light he stepped softly down the rickety stairs which led 
from the sidewalk to the subsurface entrance of the Goo 
Yat Lodging House. Confronting him was a door of heavy 
plank two feet wide. He knocked on this door. After a 





little while there was a sound from within, and presently 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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the arrival of my ship at New York. This 
was very good of him, as he had motored all 
the way from the coast of Massachusetts near Plym- 
outh to do so, and it made me feel a lot less of an 
alien on what was my first visit to the land of my ancestors. 

It is tremendously necessary, I think, to meet a friend 
arriving in a strange new country, especially when it 
happens to be a country in which the stranger feels he 
ought to find himself at home, but does not. I had never 
felt conscious of any constraint at entering an entirely 
foreign land or in finding myself amongst utter strangers 
widely separated in language and customs and point of 
view. But I had a singular diffidence about America, such 
as one might feel at going to the home of relatives whom 
one has never seen and feels remiss about having so long 
neglected. This was a vague sensation of silent reproach. 
The United States affected me as thinking to itself that I 
had been a slacker in an inherited obligation. 

I said something of this to Leonard after we had 
threaded the city and stepped for luncheon at a road res- 
taurant in the suburbs. 

“It does seem rather odd, Dick,” he admitted, “but 
after all you were born in France and grew up there, and 
not having taken the trouble to declare yourself American 
when you came of age you had no choice but to do your 
duty by the country at the outbreak of the war.” 

“You didn’t wait for that,” I answered, ‘‘and it must be 
a tremendous satisfaction to you now.” 

Our acquaintance had begun in Paris in 1912, when 
Leonard was studying to enter the Beaux Arts and P had 
been taking special courses at the Sorbonne with the ambi- 
tion to become a playwright. Leonard was about four 
years my senior and had come to Paris on graduating from 
Harvard. His family was an old colonial New England one 
and I secretly envied him his long identification with a 
definite place in its established society. We had been 
together in the Flying Squadron until America had entered 
the war and Len was taken over for service under his own 
flag. But oddly enough we had both been slightly wounded 
at about the same time and made our conva- 
lescence in the same hospital. He knew all 
about my rather peculiar history and now 
commented on it. ‘“‘Was your mother still 
embittered with your father just before her 
death, Dick?” he asked. 

“““Embittered’ is not quite the 
word,” I answered. ‘‘You see, her 
marriage was the result of a sudden 
strong infatuation, and she was al- 
ways a fervent Catholicand probably 
felt convinced that she could 
make him a convert to her 
church. Then when she dis- 
covered a few months later 
that he was at heart the very 
worst kind of heretic, which is 
a pan-religionist, the disap- 
pointment was terrific. Be- 
sides he must have been a 
hopeless crank. One minute 
he seems to have hobnobbed 
with royalties and the next 
with social disturbers, and 
several times the house was 
raided by the police. Then 
mother was rich and he had 
scarcely anything and I fancy she 
made him feel it. When they sepa- 
rated she would never so much as 
allow his name mentioned in her 
presence. I haven’t the slightest 
idea whether he is living or dead— 
and I don’t greatly care.’ 

“Do you suppose he knew that 
he was destined to be a father?” 
Leonard asked. 

“No,” I answered. ‘‘Mother once 
told me that much, which was about the 
only time she ever mentioned him. But 
she would never come to America on his 
account, Ifaney. Then shewas an ardent 
Catholic and no doubt found the ecclesi- 
astical atmosphere of Catholic countries 
more congenial. Religion replaced matri- 
mony with her as with a good many other 
women, I suppose. She left her fortune 
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half to me and half to the church.” 

Len had a fast road car and it was a wonderful journey 
for me, this running through a continuous town, with its 
unending evidence on every side of incredible wealth and 
stupendous industrial power. About all I could think of 
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was the infinite pity that America had not come into the 
war at the start.and smothered it immediately. It struck 
me rather as though a costly conflagration had burst out 
and a big, well-equipped fire department had stood arguing 
whether or not it was worth while to put it out. 

The region round the Hobarts’ country place, which we 
entered the following afternoon, was picturesquely unfin- 
ished to my eyes, and on approaching it we passed the 
gates of a neighboring estate. 

“That’s a freak place,” said Len. “The present owner 
has got to be quite a friend of mine. Fascinating chap 
with a pretty daughter about eighteen.” 

“Perfectly good ground for friendship,” I answered. 

“Why, yes,” he admitted, “but Suzy is a separate 
account, Her father goes entirely under his own power, 
I can’t quite make out whether he’s a genius or a nut.” 

“They’re usually the same thing,’”’ I answered. 

“Of course,” he said. ‘But John Malluc is neither a 
good deal of the time; just sane and natural and with a 
sort of boyish eagerness un- 
common in a man of middle 
age who seems to have lived 
such an awful lot. I go over 
therea gooddeal. He 
always has a house 
full of guests; retir- 
ing, well-bred people . 
that nobody ever 
seems to have met. 
Mallue devotes his 
whole time to enter- wt 
taining them, and 
we swim andrideand 
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race boats and play tennis and talk metaphysics 
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and philosophy and 
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“No, that’s the odd part of it. I never fell in 
with such an impersonal crowd. They’re not ex- 
actly highbrow, but abstract—abstracted you might say. 
All the people I’ve met there somehow give the impres- 
sion of having been through some sort of crucible—unpleas- 
ant experiences—they seem trying to forget, though that’s 
not unusual just now. But if it’s the war you’d think that 
once in a while somebody would let slip something about 
it. They never do. I’ve got to know Malluc pretty well, 
but I haven’t the least idea who he actually is or where he 
comes from or what he’s been doing for the last number of 
years. He’s a widower and must have a lot of money to 
entertain as he does. Suzy has been in a convent since she 
was fourteen and spent her vacations in California. I’ve 
got a sort of idea that Malluc may have found a pearl 
island in the Pacific, or something of that sort.” 

“Why a pearl island?’”’ I asked. “Why not gold or 
guano or opium smuggling?” 

“Well, it might be that. Struck it rich somewhere, and 
now he’s indulging his fads. He’s a sailorman, whatever 
else he may or may not be. He bought a sub chaser in the 
sale of surplus boats from the Government 
; yards and uses it for a yacht. And he’s 

C his own navigator. I ran up to Marble- 

, head with him about a week ago and we 
never got out of the fog from 
the time we left until we 
dropped anchor off the yacht 
club. Thick as any cloud we 
ever flew through and he was 
never for a moment in the 
slightest doubt.” 

A few minutes later we 
reached the entrance to the 
Hobart estate and came toa 
stop before the gates, which 
to Len’s surprise were closed. 
He sounded the horn, when 
a middle-aged woman, appar- 
ently the lodge keeper’s wife, 
came out of the little vine- 
covered cottage to let us in. 

““What’s this, Mrs. 
Kenny?’’ Len asked. 

“There’s been a burglar 
scare in the neighborhood, 
Mr. Leonard,” said she, “and 
Miss Martha ordered the gates 
closed to keep the dogs from 
straying.” 

“First time I ever heard of 
burglars down here,’ said Len. 
“The dogs wouldn’t stray any- 
how.” And he added to me: “TI 
brought back a pair of chiens poli- 
ciers. Martha must be afraid 
they may nab the wrong chap. 
Have any of our neighbors been 
burgled, Mrs. Kenny?” 

““The Coolidge house was en- 
tered, sir, though they didn’t get 
much, and night before last some 
New York people touring in a big 
car were held up on the road 
when they had stopped to change 
a tire about half a mile beyond 
the country club. They think 
it’s a burglar named Bolton, who 
is wanted by the police for a 
murder near Boston.’ She looked at me and 
smiled. ‘‘But we’ll feel quite safe now, sir, 
with two brave officers back from the war.” 

“Well,” said Leonard, “there seems to be 
a sort of crime wave going over the country 
just now.” 

He started the car, driving slowly that I 
might see a little of the grounds. 

The Hobart estate appeared to be an old 
one for América as compared with the many 
palatial country places we had passed on the road, any one 
of which might have been in its consequence the manor 
house of an English village’ or local chateau of a French 
commune. It had struck my European sense of propor- 
tion as most singular to see these costly modern edifices so 
crowded in together, many of them with scarcely more than 
a stretch of lawn and gardens and a grove of ornamental 
trees, with stables and garage in the rear, comprising the 
property about a house which might have cost several 
hundred thousand dollars, 
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But the Hobart property was more like an English 
place, with a park of old trees and a wall fronting the high- 
way. Leonard told me that this did not surround the 
estate, which ran down to the beach, thus having—as one 
might say—a double frontage. The house itself had been 
enlarged and modernized and was attractive when one got 
accustomed to its construction, which was principally of 
wood, which to the European eye lacks the impression of 
permanence. 

A few minutes later I found myself being greeted warmly 
by Mr. and Mrs. Hobart and Martha, Len’s only sister. 
They were rather stately people, not stiff, but punctilious 
and correct to the breaking point, and seemed to be tre- 
mendously educated, with none of the careless speech or 
manner one finds in British families of the same class., I 
could not imagine Mr. Hobart lounging about with a pipe 
or setting out a rosebush in his shirt sleeves or losing his 
temper or using strong or slipshod speech. 

Martha was uncommonly pretty in a prim, precise way; 
by no means cold, I imagined, or strait-laced, but as if 
she had been filtered through silk and the filtrate put in a 
centrifugal machine which had whirled out any trace of 
remaining sediment. Her skin was fresh and clear with the 
peachy tints of an English girl and she appeared to dress 
with an effort to hide the beautiful lines which were rather 
full for a girl of her age. I guessed this to be about 
twenty-five and was not surprised to see that she had 
apparently taken over the administration of the household. 

We reached the house in time for luncheon, which was 
served in a room with glass doors opening on an awninged 
terrace overlooking the inlet a quarter of a mile away. The 
front of the house commanded a view of the sea, the beach, 
from which came the constant rumble of surf, being only a 
few yards distant. As coffee was served we saw a long, low 
vessel entering the inlet at high speed. 

“That’s Malluc’s ex-chaser,” said Len. ‘‘Those boats 
are not very pretty, but they have proved themselves sea- 
worthy and can get through the water at a tremendous 
gait.” 

I was talking to Martha when he spoke and it seemed to 
me that I caught a peculiar expression in her gray eyes. 
They seemed to darken as if her pupils had suddenly 
dilated, and she turned to watch the incoming craft. But 
in that brief second I had surprised the look which I had 
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seen several times in the eyes of my nurse at the field 
hospital where I was laid up for a while, on hearing sud- 
denly the thrum of an enemy bombing plane; not fear 
precisely, but excitement, expectation, and I wondered 
what there could be about the approach of their neighbor’s 
yacht to disturb her. Then I thought I must have been 
mistaken, for when she turned back to me her pretty face, 
with its delicate Grecian features and firm mouth, was 
entirely unruffled. 

“Hag Leonard told you about our eccentric new neigh- 
bor?” asked Mrs. Hobart. 

‘«A little,” I answered. “In what way is he eccentric?” 

She looked at her husband, who raised his eyebrows. 

“T think ‘mysterious’ might be the better word,” said 
he. ‘“‘Mr. Malluc impresses one as such a forceful person- 
ality that it seems strange nobody knows anything about 
him. We are all rather well acquainted down here and 
have always tried to exercise a little supervision as to who 
shall become a member of the community. We wanted to 
buy the place next door as a protective measure, but they 
asked such a ridiculous price for it that the idea was aban- 
doned. Then Mr. Malluc drops in apparently from inter- 
planetary space, pays their absurd figure without trying to 
bargain and takes up his residence there. He brings his 
guests in the yacht from no man knows whence and takes 
them away no man knows whither. Leonard has struck up 
an acquaintance with him and says he’s a charming fellow, 
apparently*very well bred and very well informed. I met 
him one evening on the beach and in half an hour’s conver- 
sation found him most interesting.” 

Leonard laughed. ‘Oh, come, dad!” said he, “You 
couldn’t tell us a thing he’d said.’’ 

Mr. Hobart’s aristocratic face turned a little pink, then 
he laughed himself. 

“‘Well,” he admitted, “‘I must say I never had such an 
attentive and appreciative listener. You see, Dick, our 
talk drifted to the subject of wave motion—not unnatural 
as we were watching the surf, which happened to be very 
high. He did tell me that he had invented a patent log 
which worked under a vessel’s keel and thus avoided foul- 
ing weed and the error of surface-water motion.” 

‘‘He’s got one on his boat,” said Len. 

“T was also surprised to learn,’’ continued Mr. Hobart, 
“that he was making some experiments in metaphysics; 
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rather a fad of mine. He quite agrees with me that all so- 
called spiritistic manifestations must be one day explained 
by such purely physical forces as gravity and electricity 
and radioactivity. I must say I should like to see more of 
him, but we usually wish to know something about those 
with whom we enter into social relations. Mrs. Hobart 
and Martha have not yet met him, but have spoken a few 
neighborly words with the daughter.” 

Again I caught on Martha’s face—Len had insisted that 
we call each other Dick and Martha—that peculiar expres- 
sion, one of those fugitive reflexes to which candid natures 
are specially susceptible. But this time the disturbance 
was also vasomotor and left a deeper tinge of color, and as 
before she looked again through the long open windows. I 
was now sure that for some reason the reference to their 
neighbor disturbed her. It was hard to imagine anything 
disturbing Martha, because one could scarcely think that 
she could ever place herself in a position to be disturbed. 
She gave the impression of mental and physical aloofness 
from everything that was not a part of her intimate 
social system. One felt as if being cast adrift with her for 
a week in an open boat would neither break down her cool 
reserve nor yet discover any negligee of dress or attitude or 
with a single lock of her bright chestnut hair in disarray. 
Every detail of her charming person suggested this. She 
did not seem actually to wear her smart sport skirt and 
shirt and soft knitted sweater with its trim little black 
ribbon any more than a fox can be said to wear its fur. 
Her clothes seemed a part of her, just as they seem an 
afterthought on some women, like a napkin round a cham- 
pagne bottle to disguise a poor label underneath. 

Luncheon over, we seemed to run into our allotted places 
with an ease which was characteristic in a family of routine 
habits. Mrs. Hobart whisked off shortly in a car. Mr. 
Hobart seemed to dematerialize before our eyes—to take, 
I fancy, a stately nap. Len drifted off through the trees in 
the direction of the mysterious neighbor, so that Martha 
and I found ourselves téte-a-téte. 

“This looks almost like collusion,” said she with a smile. 
“One might expect me to get out the family album. But 
we have still a few English customs left in this colony, per- 
haps the best of which is not to pester a guest. Would you 
like to explore alone, or do nothing in particular with me ey 

(Continued on Page 193) 
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Lig SO 


HE scenes of this tale lie two hours apart as trains 
Le: or two ons apart as hearts go. The story treats 

of the evils of divorce if you don’t believe in divorce— 
or the evils of marriage if you are a Fabian and regard 
marriage as an imperfect institution. Could love be 
arranged to run on schedule as smoothly as the railroad 
trains ply hourly between the two great cities concerned in 
our romance, then there would be no romance to concern 
us and our novelists would be forced out of their libraries 
and into honest trades. Love, a force of Nature, like 
electricity and radioactivity, makes its own rules, and 
those rules are innocent of honor, kindliness and human- 
ity. The pity about love is that it breeds 
such poison wells of hatred. 

Sorting his instruments after an operation 
which had been as painful to him as to his 
patient, Dr. James Bradd Ran- 
som stood at the weary end of a 
hard afternoon seeking for pleas- 
ure in abstract reflection. Ran- 
som was a youngish man, rather 
poor to look upon, because he was 
short and insignificant both of 
face and figure. His hair and 
eyebrows were the color of cheap 
gilt. His nose was fine, but too 
short; it balanced a pair of eye- 
glasses through which peered 
deep-blue studious eyes—rather 
good eyes, but inclined a little to 
dreams. The rest of his face was 
small and unheroie. 

“Now love,’’ Ransom was 
thinking, as he lay a spiteful little 
instrument on its glass tray, 
“should be based on scientific 
facts. Heartache and toothache 
are scientific facts. Marriage is 
such a bedlam. Eugenics ——”’ 

Ransom laughed to himself. 
He had a sense of humor, which 
played a part in his tragedy. 
Without it he might have heark- 
ened to the voice of numerous 
Knickerbocker relatives who had 
informed him that none of his 
family— either Ransoms, Van 
Laerenses or Harbingers—had 
ever gone in for dentistry; den- 
tists were all right when one had 


a cavity or a pyorrheic burning of ee a 
the gums. Surgeons, now, were ee ¥ 
another matter; both Ransoms eas 


and Harbingers had practiced 
medicine and lost no prestige by 
it. But who ever heard of a 
Ransom pulling teeth! 

Well, here was a Ransom pull- 
ing teeth, and doing it with only 
a moderate degree of success; 
you could learn that by the sign 
on the door, where Doctor Ran- 
som’s name was merely one of a 
long list of minor practitioners 
under the pretentious caption 
“Dr. Hallenberry.” Ransom liked his profession 
because he realized the art, the knowledge, the 
skill required in its daily practice. But then, 
Ransom was peculiar. Hé amounted to little in 
the great world of his relatives; that he knew. He had 
no ambition to shine in that circle. What they thought 
made little or no difference. Born poor, he had chosen his 
way of making a living and had never regretted his choice. 
But how about Linda? 

Curious that poor Jim should have thought of Linda 
at that moment. Or was it curious? Does not the boy 
who has been page to a princess—a married princess—over 
a series of months still keep her in mind after she has quit 
the court and left him blinking outside the palace gate? 

It had been something like that; only nobody would 
ever associate scrawny Jim Ransom with an institution so 
romantic as a royal court. 

At any rate Linda Harbinger’s image was with him at 
the very instant when the branch telephone, operating in 
his office from a central switchboard, rang thrice—his 
signal. 

“Hello!” A rough and angry voice vibrated over the 
wire. “This Doctor Ransom?” 

“Yes, this is Ransom.” 

“Well, ’'m Pat Maddigrew. I guess you know Maddi- 
grew’s place down on Forty-third. Ain’t you the cousin or 
somethin’ of Curry Harbinger?” 
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“‘Death,’’ Whispered 
Linda. “It Seems to 
Make All the Sin and 
Weakness and Hatred 
Seem So Palitry. 

It’s So Final, Mother — 
So Awfully Final’ 
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“Yes. I’m his cousin.” 
What had Curry been doing now? 

“He’s down here. See? And take my tip—come get 
him.” 

““Who’s he with?” 

“Aw, Fred Hervey, you know. Say, hur-ree up, will you?” 

That was all. Much as the image of Linda Harbinger 
lingered in Jim’s mind it gave him no sense of duty toward 
Linda’s divorced husband. But, after all, Curry was Jim’s 
cousin. He must be in trouble. Curry never acknowl- 
edged relationship otherwise. 

So Jim Ransom got out of his white coat and into his 
street apparel. He was one of the sort who never look very 
well dressed in anything. Certainly the derby hat, which 
was rather small for him and worn well forward on his 
head, added nothing to his dignity as he came flying down 
the stairs and out on. Madison Avenue. He found a taxi 
driver who knew Pat Maddigrew’s place without much 
explanation. Down Forty-third Street somewhat beyond 
the Elevated Railway they saw the well-known name of 
Maddigrew arranged in electric bulbs, modest in the day 
to be a thing of glory by night. Maddigrew’s place was 
nearly all cut glass on the outside; inside it presented 
the reddish polished surface of the prosperous second-grade 
barroom. A long counter bearing many platters, each 
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platter labeled with a price per portion, proclaimed the 
usages of a new sad world where free lunch is no longer 
free and alcoholic beverages contain everything but alcohol. 

Upon Jim Ransom’s inquiry Pat Maddigrew came out of 
a rear compartment and looked worried as he gave his 
caller a hand as pasty as his complexion. 

“When I tol’ him to git out he said he couldn’t. And 
that’s the truth, doc. Him and Fred Hervey’s got an 
awful tide on and they’ve been hangin’ round here, off and 
on, for two days. He’s busted a pianna with a picture he 
took offen the wall. I ain’t afraid he won’t pay for it, doc. 
He always does, sooner or later. Fred’s went to sleep in the 
telephone booth. Jest listen at that, would you?” 

Roar upon roar of perfectly senseless laughter floated 
above the polished red partition and caused a truckman— 

who had just had something in a small glass passed 
to him round the end of the bar—to inquire thickly, 
““What’s the wheeze, colonel?’ 

“Tt ain’t as if these was ordinary times,” Maddi- 
grew was apologizing. “‘I don’t objec’ to passing out 
a little something to accommodate friends—and 
good friends like Mr. Harbinger and Mr. Hervey. 
But we gotta look out. I’d get in fine, wouldn’t I, if 
a cop should step in and pinch ’em both for disorderly 
conduc’—in times like these!”’ 

Jim Ransom thoroughly understood the delicacy 
of Mr. Maddigrew’s position in the face of wartime 
prohibition. Therefore he followed his guide into the 
rear compartment, to find that Mr. Maddigrew’s 
account, if inaccurate, had been an understatement. 
That furtive den of side-entrance trade, technically 
called a sitting room, was entirely occupied by Curry 
Harbinger and his unfortunate choice of friendship, 
Fred Hervey. 

Curry, his long skinny legs spread far apart, 
sprawled on the piano stool. Objects which at first 
looked like broken dominoes, but later proved to be 
piano keys, strewed the floor. The face, which was 
naturally long and thin, looked haggard. There were 
circles under the large wild eyes, and a strand of 
blond pompadour had come down and dangled over 
the low forehead. 

He was just opening his mouth for another scream 
of mirth when his eyes lit upon his cousin, standing 
in the door. 

““Dr. James Bradd Ransom—as I live and breathe, 
it is that distinguished toothsayer. Wake up, Fred, 
and behold what I’ve got. Dr. James Bradd Ran- 
som ——” 

Out of the telephone booth came a responsive voice, and 
looking round Jim saw Fred Hervey seated easily on the 
sill, his hands clasped round his fat knees and a most 
worldly expression on the beefy face into which innumer- 
able highballs could be sunk, as the German hath it, with- 
out a trace. Jim had never liked Hervey, whom he 
considered partly responsible for his cousin’s behavior and 
for the unpleasant scenes which had sent Linda back to 
her mother in Philadelphia. 

“Dr. James Bradd Ransom!” echoed Fred Hervey, 


regarding the intruder with a solemn expression. “Is it 


true, doctor? Is it true?” 

He sat upon the floor of the booth, solemn as a district 
attorney. 

“Is what true?” counterquestioned Jim, unable to 
restrain a smile. Drunk or sober, his wit was no match for 
Fred Hervey’s; his only strength lay in that he knew it. 

“True you’re going in for politics?” 

“Well, no; not exactly.”’ 

“You ought to. You’ve certainly got the pull.” 

“Y’ ought to go in for it tooth and nail,” agreed Curry, 
tilted against the broken piano like the judge in a kan- 
garoo court. 

“What you doin’ here anyhow?” Hervey continued his 
cross-questioning. “‘ Anybody call you in to fill a cavity?” 

“Y’m not a brain specialist,” replied Jim, flushing in 
spite of himself. 

“Score one for James!”’ decided the court, shooting out 
his long legs as the piano stool gave a dangerous spin. 

“Boys,” Mr. Maddigrew brought his influence into the 
conference, ‘‘take an old man’s advice now and go while 
ye’re quiet. Doc Ransom’s here to take ye out.” 

“He didn’t bring his forceps,”’ complained Hervey in a 
bitter tone. 

“Come on, Curry!” insisted his cousin, laying hold 
of a long limp arm. 

To everybody’s surprise Curry Harbinger sprang up 
like a jack-in-the-box, stood erect, and cast down on his 
inferior relative a prankish expression, which was exag- 
gerated by the wide nostrils of his beaklike nose. 

“He’s like that,” whispered Pat Maddigrew; ‘down 
wan minnit, up the next. Take him while he’s standin’.” 

“Come home,” repeated Jim in an authoritative tone. 
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‘Home, James!’ commanded Curry. 

And with a sure and even stride he went over to the 
telephone booth, where he lifted his boon companion’s 
great bulk to the perpendicular, and together, under 
convoy, they made their progress toward a taxicab. 


iI 


HIFT the scene now to the city of Philadelphia, two 

hours away as the train flies; for while willing, unre- 
warded Jim Ransom was in New York struggling with an 
evil—the evil which has rendered seventeen amendments 
insufficient—a party of prosperous Philadelphians, elderly 
for the most part, were prolonging the lunch hour into an 
afternoon of bridge. 

Mrs. Wingate’s house was a solid one of green stone, 
with marble steps and a spotless oval-paneled door, com- 
fortably adjacent to many similar doors in the Ritten- 
house Square region. It was a house of good family and of 
good taste within its limits; a house that played its game 
well, just as its owner, Mrs. Wingate, was obeying Hoyle 


’ at one of several tables in the large living room on the 


’ of the two had been in California for a period of 


first floor. 'The Widow Wingate was still pretty and 
marriageable, a trifle plump, worldly as to the wave of her 
hair, the curl of her lip and the modish modesty of her 
attire. She bore only a slight resemblance to her daughter, 
Mrs. Harbinger, who sat two tables away and was con- 
spicuous for the fact that she was the only young person 
in the room. 

Linda Harbinger’s eyes were dark, whereas her mother’s 
were light and cool; Linda’s hands were delicate and all 
too helpless as she sat there laying cards upon cards, and, 
as her partner justly suspected, with her mind far from the 
game. 

Nature had given her a wealth of prettiness upon which 
she was now paying a crushing income tax. The bones 
of her face were small and nicely 
molded, her brows went upward at 
the corners like little wings, her skin 
was pale with the paleness of a 
healthy flower. Linda had never 
been of the milkmaid type, rosy and 
obvious. She seemed to have been 
especially fashioned for our younger 
generation, where the males are 
coming in prodigious sizes and the 
females a trifle scrawny— 
“slinky,” I think they 
call it, to describe little 
bodies that will fit into 
flat-chested waists with 
sleeves designed for skele- 
tons. The object of all 
this, they say, is for 
women to remain girlish 
of figure, even at the 
price of a few haggard 
face lines. 

But Linda’s face had 
sacrificed nothing to her 
figure. Only a square 
look at her would have 
hinted at her tragedy, 
which was commonplace 
enough. You might have 
called her a trifle listless 
and inadequate even to 
the minor crises of a card 
game. Linda wasn’t 
clever—how could a 
clever girl have been 
taken in by Curry Har- 
binger? 

Every tragedy, how- 
ever light, deserves its 
Greek chorus. It is so 
even in the insect world. 
Fate in the form of a fat 
blackbird gobbles a green 
grasshopper. ‘‘Click- 
click!’’? ery the choral 
grasshoppers, recording 
doom. ‘He jumped too 
far! Hejumped too far!”’ 
sounds the strophe. ‘‘He 
should have known! He 
should have known!” re- 
sounds the antistrophe. 

Two elderly gentlemen were sit- 
ting in the Wingate library, prefer- 
ring talk to bridge, since they made 
an odd number in the party. They play but a 
choral part in our drama and their identity signi- 
fies nothing, further than that the elder and balder 


years and was picking up, as the saying goes, on 
the gossip of his native city. 
“Linda made short work of that marriage, didn’t 


_ she?”’ asked the elder and balder. 


, 


“Not so very,” said the younger and grayer. ‘‘She 
stuck it out for over six years. Anybody that knows young 
Harbinger would call that a long time.” 

“Pretty bad, wasn’t he?”” The bald one ruminated over 
his cigar. ‘It didn’t look so good to me, even at the 
wedding. They moved to New York, didn’t they?” 

“The Harbingers are a New York family,” announced 
the gray one with a finality that settled that question. “I 
tell you, Charley, it’s this awful disease they call jazz 
that’s doing it. Look at my grandchildren. Up all night 
dancing the sort of dances we used to sneak to Montmartre 
to see and be ashamed of when I was a student. Fellows 
like Curry Harbinger wouldn’t have been tolerated in a 
decent drawing-room when I was a young man.” 

“Pudge!” laughed the bald one, whose wisdom had not 
departed with his hair. ‘“‘People nowadays wear their 
clothes a little differently, that’s all. Human nature will 
always be human. That man, Fred Hervey, was to blame 
in a way, wasn’t he?” 

“Mephisto,” declared the gray one. “He stood at 
Curry’s shoulder and egged him on. Every weak man finds 
his Mephisto—he isn’t happy, I guess, till he finds one. 
Hervey’s got more money than Harbinger, pays the 
way and lets Curry dance for him. When Fred brought 
Curry to Radnor and got him engaged to Linda it was a 
sort of magnificent gesture—just as though Fred was 
lending young Harbinger with the understanding that 
matrimony wasn’t going to make any difference and that 
the boozing and gambling would go on just the same—after 
a slight interruption.” 

“How long was the interruption?” 

“Nearly a year. Then it began to leak out that Linda 
wasn’t having a very joyful time of it. But she’s been bred 
to jazz, you know. She kept a stiff upper lip and whirled 
round with a fast set there in New York until things got 












“"l Haven't the Remotest Idea What You Mean,”’ She Said, 
Starting Up the Stairs 


too awful. She came back to Philadelphia on two hours’ 
notice ——”’ 

““Train-schedule time,” suggested the bald one. 

“‘There’s a good deal of Quaker in the Wingates still, 
I think. It must have been something of a pull for poor 
Martha, but she went at it like a Spartan mother.” 

“New York divorce?” asked the bald one, turning a 
pitying look toward the slender young woman just visible 
through the open door. 

“‘Reno,’’ replied the gray one. “That fool Harbinger 
seemed bent on spite—he would have ruined himself, I 
think, to get Linda in wrong. He thought it would be one 
of those horrible New York affairs and they say he worked 
himself sick trying to cook up a countersuit. And who do 
you think he wanted to name as corespondent?”’ 

““Can’t guess.” 

“A dentist!’ 

“A what?” 

“A dentist!’ 

“Anybody I know?” 

“Nobody knows him. Fellow named Ransom, sort of 
poor relation of Curry’s. I really think it must have been a 
joke on Harbinger’s part—he’s one of your drunken 
humorists, you see. This little dentist had a distant family 
claim on the Harbingers; he was always hanging round, 
begging to be kicked. It was only natural that Linda 
should have used him as a hatrack or something of the 
sort. He was rather handy to her, I think, during those 
two years when she was trying to stick it out and wanted 
somebody who didn’t amount to much to take her to the 
theater. It would have been a noble revenge if Curry had 
managed to drag him into court.” 

‘A nice sort, this Harbinger,’’ ruminated the bald one. 

“T sometimes think it was a dark day when they made 
dueling illegal.” 

“Hm. I wonder if she’ll marry again?” 

“*T wonder.” 

Both elderly gentlemen had permitted their eyes to 
roam toward the head of glossy brown hair bending over 
the bridge table, and at that instant 
the head was raised and Linda’s 
small pretty face was turned toward 
a parlor maid, who had entered and 
announced that Mrs. Harbinger was 
wanted on the telephone. 

“Who is it?” asked Linda, unwill- 
ing to interrupt the play. 

“Tt’s New York calling,” said the 
maid, and waited as if for further 
orders. 

“T’m busy now—l’ll—oh!” She 
rose and turned one of her gentle 
appealing looks to the three whom 
she was about to desert, then said, 
“T’m sorry,” and disappeared. 

She was gone a long time; in fact 
her absence became so apparent that 
Mrs. Wingate, who had played out 
her hand, hurried back to the sun 
room, to find her daughter sitting by 
the telephone, her hands folded in her 
lap, her brown eyes fixed on space. 

Linda, what on earth ——”’ 

“Curry,” she said at last, and fell 
again to studying the invisible. 

“Curry! Do you 
mean to say he’s had 
the insolence to call 
you—now?”’ 

“No. It wassome- 

: body else. A doctor; 
} I couldn’t get the 
But it was 
ri about Curry.” 

PA ‘“‘What did he 

pe want?’’ inquired 
ge Mrs. Wingate as one 
5 would speak of a 
Nie ta housebreaker found 

: picking a lock. 
“Mother, he’s 
very ill. He seems 
to be dying.” 
“You can’t help 
that, can you?” 
**And he’s asking 
to see me.” 

“To—see—you! I never heard 
of such a thing!”’ 

She stepped back, aghast at the im- 
propriety of a dying man calling for his 
divorced wife. But Linda’s narrow thin- 
skinned brow was knit over a question 
of her own, and her mouth, which was 
t & somehow lovely despite the slight irregu- 

larity of her teeth, was twisted as if in 
struggle for, a reply. 
(Continued on Page 116) 
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leagues at the beginning of the 

season. “Well, how was South America?” I asked a 
charming dark-eyed soprano, just back from triumphs. 

“Oh, delightful! Such a nice public, so warm.” 

“‘Nicer than here?’’ someone asked jealously. 

“Oh, no. I love our New York public; but they are 
different in the two countries. The Latins make more 
noise.”” 

Which makes me think of a theory I evolved the other 
evening. We were at a smart and clever review. Every 
number on the program was brilliant, but the audience 
remained strangely quiet—the lack of applause was most 
noticeable. I have remarked it more and more every year 
here in New York and have finally reached the 
conclusion that the movies are responsible 
for itin alarge measure. The audiences 
of the screen sit silently through the 
most thrilling and exciting epi- 
sodes, and though years ago 
they used to be moved to 
bursts of applause, now no 
metropolitan gives sign 
of being stirred emotion- 
ally, though he may 
be in reality intensely 
moved. Occasionally 
whenthedusty troops 
are seen spurring 
through sun-baked 
California just in 
time to rescue hero 
or heroine, at first 
like flies in the dis- 
tance, then rush- 
ing toward you 
with incredible 
speed of marvelous 
horsemanship, 
spurts of dust float- 
ing behind them, 
the excitable in the 
huge audiences will 
respond with a quick 
patter of handclapping; 
but it always dies away 
in asecond as though half 
involuntary. I wonder if 
that has not given us the 
habit of sitting in the theater 
immovable except for rapid 
breathing? Certainly the screen 
excitements a habitual movie public 
swallows day after day, week after week, 
far outthrill the majority of plays, and yet 
the reception is—silence. It is sometimes 
almost painful to watch the curtain go up 
and down in a New York theater and know that the 
actors, whose work everyone has been enjoying immensely, 
must appear in response to the half-hearted applause, first 
filling in in self-conscious dignified groups until the star 
appears, then leaving her or him alone in his glory, while 
the audience continues to make a feeble demonstration. 

A rather unusual audience was the one that assembled 
at the Metropolitan Opera House for the Prince of Wales’ 


[: WAS good to see the col- 
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gala performance early in the season. I was one of the 
singers that evening, doing an act of Oberon. After sing- 
ing I went out and stood in a corner near the stage where 
the standees are packed in all winter. There I saw the 
pink-faced boy in his box, nervously pulling at his cuffs, 
twisting his ring, patting his sleek hair. He was seated in 
a small chair, having insisted upon giving his bulky one to 
Lord Grey. How human that was of him, to 
refuse all the big thronelike chairs offered 
him during his stay here! His slim 
young figure seated near the front 
of a ponderous, sulky, immovy- 
able armchair was too unnat- 
ural a picture for this ener- 
getic boy to leave stamped 
on our memories, and he 
preferred the simpler, 
less enveloping, 
straight-backed chairs. 
From the audience 
one felt a wave of 
sympathy with the 
truly American lack 
of swank the boy 
betrayed. They 
laughed at every 
fresh nervous be- 
trayal, and in the 
pauses gazed up at 
him with theirtyp- 
ical kind friendli- 
ness, which so dis- 
tinguishes them 
and which one does 
not find in a like de- 
gree in other nations. 
When we really ap- 
prove of someone we 
mother him and father 
him, and he can do no 
wrong, until the day 
comes when he abuses this 
kindness or shows signs of a 
swelled head, when he drops 
like a plummet into obscurity. 
This kindliness of audiences is a 
most peculiar thing. For instance, at 
the Metropolitan there is the greatest 
difference in the nights of the week. Mon- 
day is our most fashionable, most sought- 
after night, and we get little applause but most critical 
attention from people who have been brought up on 
opera, who have seen it in all the world capitals and who 
are very nearly at the limit of their musical endurance. 
Wednesday night’s audience has—strangely enough—no 
distinguishing feature; it is just audience. Thursday has 
always been a bad theater night. This year, however, we 
have an overwhelming subscription on that evening. 
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Friday is second in popularity to Monday, and is a good 
typical audience. If they like a thing on Friday night at a 
premiere it is apt to be a good indication of its merits. 

Perhaps our warmest audience is that of the Saturday 
matinée. There are many women present, and we all love 
to play to this particular gathering. It is much easier to 
work well for people who like you and say so in unmistak- 
able, unpaid-for rounds of applause. Saturday night is 
devoted to our popular-price performances. Then the 
enthusiastic Italians gather thick behind the brass rails 
and give vent to their feelings in great salvos of sound. 
A tradition seems to have grown up that these standees 
and their blood brothers up near the ceiling ‘really know,” 
and the Italians of the company who are used to demon- 
strative audiences—in fact must have them—depend 
greatly on these two spots of the house. 


The Musical Top-Gallery Gods 


yee WERE rehearsing on the roof stage the other eve- 
ning during a performance of Pagliacci. It is a large 
hall, up just under the roof, where the ballet usually works. 
I went into the top gallery during a pause in my work to 
see how the stage looked from up there. The air was 
stifling. From where I stood, on top of two steps fenced by 
a brass rail which runs round the two sides of the gallery 
and supports tons of panting listeners, one could see only a 
corner of the stage, far, far below. But the voices came up 
admirably. It was in fact quite a revelation the way the 
quality of tone rose above the orchestra. But I’m afraid 
I’m not musical enough to stand through that heat, and I 
honor those who do so, for their musical craving must be 
great. I’ve stood downstairs many a time in the old days, 
but never up so high. 

One of our most difficult audiences is the one we must 
face at dress rehearsals. To begin with, these sometimes 
begin at ten in the morning, and those of you who have 
known and dealt with humanity just after breakfast time 
know that the human biped is apt to be but a grouchy 
lump at that hour. Picture then having to rub cold un- 
pleasant grease paint into your sagging early morning face, 
and try to lift up your voice in perfect song of a cold foggy 
morning. Well, just the same, the most important people 
are sitting out in front, watchfully waiting to see whether 
the new production is a flivver. Among them are the 
critics, equally eager to be let alone after a hard day, or 
week, or month before, thrashing round town, staring at 
performing annoyances on platforms. Dotted round the 
house are the people who conceived a prejudice against 
you the first day they saw you, as we are all prone to do, 
and who have been having this prejudice increasingly 
aggravated at intervals by your blatant persistence in 
earning your living, in the pursuit of which occupation 

(Continued on Page 179) 
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a merchandising establishment, and see 

how many people will accuse you of trying 
to put on style. But mention shoplifting to these same 
folks, and they naturally associate the word in its old 
English sense. There is another use of that word “shop,” 
abbreviating and now almost wholly supplanting the term 
“workshop,” and in this usage it finds wider expression 
than was ever the case in its older connotation. This 
other shop also has its shoplifting problems, and losses 
through this source have in some instances been enough to 
form the margin between success and bankruptcy for the 
firms sustaining them. 

My introduction to workshop shoplifting came shortly 
after I was turned out of my technical school with a sheep- 
skin and a taste for manufacturing life. The first job was 
with the Regent Motor Company as an engineering appren- 
tice—engineering apprentices being men planted in a 
factory in the hope that they will sprout, develop and 
grow to the caliber of sub-bosses and eventually become 
factory executives, just as a florist takes slips of plants, 
sticks them into the ground, and expects them to take 
root, grow and be worth transplanting. 

Some two weeks after I was assigned a time card and 
began to punch a clock the foreman of the inspection 
department where I was working stopped at my bench. 

“The big boss’ll be wantin’ to see you in his office— 
now, ’r sooner,” he said gruffly. 

The fifteen minutes I was kept waiting in Mr. Norton’s 
anteroom were utilized in trying to decide wherein I had 
so promptly been found wanting, and the factory man- 


SC: shop instead of store, in referring to 


ager’s greeting in no way helped to put me back on my feet. ' 


A Detective Assignment 


§ R. BROWN,” he fired at me—for obvious reasons 
names used herein are not those of the men involved— 
‘“thave you ever tried your hand at detective work?”’ 

T must have shown my astoundment in my face as J 
denied the charge. 

“Good,” he grunted; ‘‘you’re the man we want. Do 
you know that during the past six months this factory has 
lost tools, valuable tools, to the extent of three thousand 
dollars more than ever before during a like time? Tools 
are checked out of the tool room in the morning, and at 
night no trace can be found of them. In the past year we 
have taken on very few men, so we are afraid some of our 
old men are robbing us. For this reason we have decided 
to try to run the thing down in our own organization rather 
than bring in detectives. That will be your work.” 

After I had swallowed my Adam’s apple a dozen times 
or so I managed to mumble something about not liking to 
spy on my fellow workmen. 
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“Are your fellow workmen paying your salary, Mr. 
Brown?” the boss asked rather sarcastically. And then, 
in the kindly tone that made him “‘Our Old Man”’ in the 
affections of so many of the employees, he went on to 
explain: ‘You, like every one of the rest of us on the 
Regent pay roll, owe your services to the company, and 
the company’s best interests should be yours—should be 
those of every executive, every foreman, every artisan. 
But if it is as we fear, and you locate the thief, you will 
merely be aiding us to help the man snub himself before he 
takes rope enough to make a noose. The losses have been 
from the assembly floor. At noon you will check out of the 
inspection department and report to Mr. Johnson, in the 
assembly bay, as helper. To-day is Thursday. Come to 
my house Saturday night and report. That is all.” 

If I had been surprised at being selected from the dozen 
of us at state university who tried out for the Regent 
place, it was nothing compared to my feelings as I backed 
out of that quiet office. Ia detective! I could fairly hear the 
snort of derision from the bunch at Sigma Rho if the news 
ever got back to them. But the chief had the reputation of 
knowing his business, so there was nothing to do but try. 

Those first three days on the assembly floor certainly set 
a new calendar speed record, but when I washed up at six 
o’clock Saturday and got ready to go to report to 
Mr. Norton I was pretty sure I knew just about all 
that had happened in that department since I had 
checked in. 

“Tool-room records show a loss slightly over two 
hundred dollars since you shifted jobs, Brown,” was 
the way the boss greeted me. 

“Good gosh!’ I gasped, and then tried to cover 
it up. 

“Tt’s all right; that’s the way we all feel,” he 
said. “‘What have you found?” 

“Where one fourteen-inch pipe wrench went,” - 
I admitted lamely, still dazed by the amount of = 
the loss. “Jim Hanracky, of the chassis-test de- } 
partment, borrowed that to take out on his trip 
with him yesterday and when he came back it 
was to say that the wrench must have rattled 
off the running board, as he couldn’t find it.’”’ 
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“T know,” the boss agreed; “we expect small 
losses through just such carelessness. It’s the 
disappearance of expensive gauges, high-priced 
micrometers and calipers and similar tools that we can’t 
account for.” 

““Let me watch those testers for a few days,”’ I suggested. 
“They can come onto the assembly floor any time and 
borrow tools for their trips. Also, they are the only men 
who can get into and out of the factory gates without a 
pass during working hours.” 


On the Hanracky Trail 


| Me your job. I’m due to drive to Philadelphia Mon- 
day, and I’ll take one of the test drivers for my car, so 
you can fill in for him on the job. I'll be back in a week, 
and I’ll expect you to be able then to point out the man.” 
Knowing Cleveland pretty well I was surprised the fol- 
lowing Monday morning to see Jim Hanracky turn his car 
toward the flats along the river instead of keeping to the 
main streets until he was out of town. But since I had 
picked him out as the first of the testers to be shadowed, 
I spun my own car round and did my best to keep him in 
sight without letting him know he was being watched. 
The chase led into the lumberyard along the water- 
front, and then through fear of getting too close I lost 
Hanracky completely. 
Going it afoot I had covered some four blocks 
; when I happened to notice where a Para tire—the 
Regent used Paras exclusively—had left the mark 
of its distinctive tread in the mud of the gutter and 
then, the distance of the circumference of a wheel 
farther, had imprinted the wet design on the dry 
surface of the sidewalk. Obviously Hanracky had 


(Continued on Page 69) 
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a few who loved him, but there was 
never a blunt arbiter to tell him the 
truth to hisface. And perhaps the truth would 
have left no impress on him, for 
he freely conceded short putts, 
except in match play, and he dis- 
patched American Beauties, at 
thirty-six dollars the dozen, to all 
of his hostesses and now and then 
to a débutante, and in his heart 
he was convinced of his own in- 
trinsic generosity. Yet even in 
Pinehurst, where personal pleas- 
ure is the goal of most ambitions, 
he was called selfish by his friends. 
With his money he was open- 
handed, and with his smile he was 
prodigal, but he stood as a nig- 
gard beyond the dead line drawn 
just there. From moment to mo- 
ment he was kind, when kindness 
cost but little effort, and he was 
courteous; but he was long since 
firmly established as a miser of 
his own calendar and of his own 
clock. No arrogance of riches sat 
upon him, and he never bragged; 
he was an excellent companion 
unless he chose to be a sphinx, 
but sometimes he chose to be a 
sphinx at a dinner party, and that 
was awkward for everybody. En- 
gagements were sacred to him 
only if he kept them; otherwise 
they were immaterial. A wall- 
flower by the ballroom’s brim a 
simple wallflower was to him; and 
his best friend could starve to 
death for a waltz if Sherburne 
did.i’t feel like dancing. And he 
wouldn’t play golf with women 
or with beginners; he said that 
women and beginners put him off 
his game. 

He was twenty-eight, with a 
seven-figure endowment back of 
him and nothing to do except to 
take his leisure and try to enjoy 
it; he had good features, a good 
figure and a splendid set of man- 
ners, not in the least shopworn. 
He could flirt gracefully, and 
plenty of girls had been willing to 
flirt with him, and one or two of 
them had tried to take him seri- 
ously, with the intention of 
reforming him later. But Sher- 
burne’s flirting was like the bal- 
ance of his life: it was subjective; 
his words were chosen not so much 
to suit his listener as to suit him- 
self. It was as though he fancied 
himself to be a shrewd trader in 
minds and considered his own too 
valuable to exchange for any 
other. Romance had taken out 
no pasture lease on his soul. 

His friends had long said of 
Sherburne that if ever a woman 
should make him forget, for the briefest instant, that 
he was Sherburne, he would certainly marry her; and 
a very good thing for him too. But now that he was 
twenty-eight they had begun to doubt the existence of any 
such woman. The sex was competent; but the partnership 
between Sherburne and his Ego seemed to have been 
created in perpetuity. 

They said that he could never be sincere enough and 
sympathetic enough to lose his head. They said that he 
would never consent to make the daily compromises which 
matrimony demands—and that he knew that he wouldn’t 
and didn’t intend to. He would never be willing to enlarge 
the firm, and to reduce that Ego to a junior partnership. 

The only possible conqueror of his self, they said, the 
only type of woman who could make a monkey of him 
first, a husband of him presently, and a wonderful man of 
him in time, would be an experienced young widow. 

And in this premise his friends were one-third right, 


[os few were scores who liked him, and 
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The first time he ever saw her was at close range, and 
unexpectedly. He was sitting alone in the corridor, smok- 
ing a placid cigarette and reading yesterday’s New York 
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To the Best of His Knowledge and Belief She Was the Only Girt of Her Age in Pinehurst 
Who Wasn't as Lazily Happy as the Sunshine 


newspaper; and it meant nothing to him that his repulse 
of sociability had already spoiled two parties. He had 
covenanted to play bridge, and his reversal of decision had 
broken up the table; he had also pledged himself to dance, 
and his default had made a gooseberry out of a very pretty 
matron; but» Sherburne had been seized by a sudden 
preference to read a newspaper, and there was no arguing 
with him. He read the newspaper. 

At the end of a quarter hour he chanced to lift his head, 
quite without motive, and saw her, hardly a dozen feet 
away across the corridor, watching him. In the next 
instant, and almost before he had reacted to her personal 
appeal, he realized that “‘watching” wasn’t the right word. 
To be sure, he sat directly in her line of vision, but he 
didn’t interrupt it. She was looking out beyond the world; 
and Sherburne, himself the most worldly of mortals, invol- 
untarily delayed his admiration for half a dozen seconds, 
until he had got past the most prominent fact about her, 
namely, that her eyes were in deep mourning. It was a 
fact so prominent and so inharmonious with the spirit of 
Pinehurst that Sherburne’s attention declined to release it. 
If a curtain had dipped between them just then he could 
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never have stated with any claim to accuracy 
whether she wore black or not; but as the 
seconds ticked on and he returned to his nor- 
mal subjectiveness he knew that her evening 
frock had flames of color under- 
neath transparency. It was the 
elderly woman beside her who 
wore black. 

Sherburne sat up an inch—he 
would indignantly have denied 
it—and resumed his analysis of 
the bond market. When he again 
lifted his head he had a motive. 

She had shifted her gaze, but 
he had her now in profile, and he 
was equally pleased. She was a 
unity of charm; there was no tini- 
est detail about her which Sher- 
burne, if he had been omnipotent, 
would have altered. Her hair 
was dark, and her eyes were dark, 
and her skin was radiant; she was 
a girl to wear warm colors and to 
improve them. She had a broad, 
high forehead to denote intelli- 
gence; and a sturdy little chin to 
denote her strength of character; 
anda curving little mouth which 
looked a trifle lonely without a 
smile on it, and looked as though 
a smile would make it irresistible, 
He judged that she was eighteen 
at the minimum, and twenty at 
the most; and to the best of his 
knowledge and belief she was the 
only girl of her age in Pinehurst 
who wasn’t as lazily happy as the 
sunshine, ‘ 

As he continued to peer over 
the top of his newspaper Sher- 
burne was attacked by a species 
of delicate unrest, something more 
than superficial curiosity, and 
something less than genuine in- 
terest. Her face was vaguely 
reminiscent, and still he knew that 
he had never seen her before. 
And her eyes baffled him. If she 
had been a few years younger 
they might have evidenced a 
mutiny, and the suppression of a 
mutiny; but even as he conceived 
this theory the two women shat- 
tered it with an interchange of 
smiles. They were on the best of 
terms and, besides, the expression 
in her eyes was no temporary 
affair. His theory was worthless 
now, but Sherburne had con- 
firmed his earlier judgment about 
her mouth. 

His friends might have said in 
all justice that a plainer girl could 
never have attracted him to the 
extent of his present absorption, 
but his friends had already rested 

. their case on a flat opinion, and 
lost. The girl across the corridor 
was destined to make a monkey 
out of Sherburne, but the friends 
were defeated on two counts out of three. She was 
young, but she was neither experienced nor a widow. And 
it was her very sadness, in contrast with the careless 
gayety of her surroundings, which caught at Sherburne’s 
imagination. 

There was a tragedy lurking behind those eyes of hers, 
and Sherburne minding his manners and paying attention 
once more to the columns of bond sales asked of himself 
what manner of tragedy would permit the wearing of 
bright colors. And what was she saying to her mother? 
Sherburne held his paper rigidly, so not a rustle escaped. 
He was no eavesdropper, and the place was public. 

“T don’t believe we know a single person here; do you?” 
Her voice was an exquisite contralto, with a little rugged 
note of boyishness in it. It was the final factor in her unity 
of charm. 

“T don’t believe we do. Does it make you unhappy to 
see all those girls dancing?” 

“No-o; just a tiny bit. I’m wondering if anyone here 
knows us.” 

“You mustn’t let it’prey on your mind, dear.” 

“How can I help it? Can you?” ; 
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} Their voices were soft, but Sherburne’s hearing was 
Hacute, Over the rim of the paper he observed that the two 
women were touching hands; and the twin gestures con- 
} veyed to him an impression which for the life of him he 
couldn’t make to seem consistent. Outwardly the two 
| women were well poised and calm; and yet in the meeting 
i) of their hands there was a hint of inward agitation. 
All at once he was staring at them, and they were staring 
'baek. And suddenly, to his amazement, the elder woman 
}) flushed pink and the daughter flushed scarlet. Sherburne 
was mystified, for his scrutiny hadn’t been prolonged. He 
hid himself among the bonds and tried to multiply his 
!nonchalance. And then after precisely the right amount 
of delay the two women rose; Sherburne hadn’t been 
| rebuked, the two women hadn’t been driven off; the inci- 
dent was closed. 
| Sherburne drew a long breath and leaned back, intro- 
spective. He couldn’t remotely imagine what he had 
done; he attempted to charge himself with rudeness, and 
voted for acquittal. But evidently they had thought him 
rude; and he was sorry, for he prided himself upon his 
| great conservatism. 
_ Her eyes possessed his memory, and he reflected upon 
the snatch of conversation he had overheard. Abruptly he 
was visited by compassion for so young a girl, so beautiful 
a girl, who could conceivably be lonely in this Elysium of 
Pinehurst. Not even to have a lobby friend, for small 
talk. Not even to have the 
| privilege of a dance. The 
' conception of it became irri- 
| tating, because it reminded 
him of the gooseberry. 
Sherburne’s logic and his 
'sense of humor combined 
to make him feel a trifle 
penitent. He glanced 
toward the lobby, and then 
he glanced toward the ball- 
room. It had struck him 
as rather ludicrous that he 
was more concerned about 
a perfect stranger—a very 
| perfect stranger—than 
about his own associates. 
| But the associates were 
chronic revelers, and they 
never let a man rest. He 
lighted another cigarette, 
inspected it, apostrophized 
it, hesitated, and threw it 
away. His watch informed 
him that there remained a 
full ninety minutes of or- 
chestration. 
| Sherburne yawned men- 
; tally. ‘Oh, well,’ he said 
to himself, ‘‘I need the 
exercise anyway.” 
With this extenuation he 
' sought his friends, and 
danced with abandon until 
the orchestra went home, 
but his brain didn’t cease 
to puzzle over that girl, nor 
did her saddened eyes neg- 
lect to haunt him. And his 
various partners spoke of 
him, behind his back, as a 
sphinx to-night, and never 
suspected that he was silent 
for the same reason that he 
danced at all—out of sym- 
pathy for somebody else, 
| somebody out of tune with 
the monotonous happiness 
of Sherburne’s life. 





There lived at the Caro- 
lina a large-hearted and 
rather sentimental woman 
who had lost a lovely 
| daughter, and never had a 
| son. Sherburne applied di- 
| plomacy to her in the lobby 
| after breakfast, and because 
| she loved him she inno- 
| cently became cat’s-paw. 

That is, she chatted with 
| him until Sherburne, who 
| had kept secret guard over 
| thedining-room doorforhalf 
| an hour, touched her arm. 
_ “T’m sorry for those two 
| people,” he said without 
too much emphasis. ‘‘The 
| two just coming out.” 
“Why sorry, Brent?” 
Heshruggedhisshoulders, 





“They don’t know a soul here, and they’ve had some 
sort of gloom or other, and I’m sorry for them, that’s all.” 

““She’s a sweetie, isn’t she? . . . Doyou know them?” 

“No. Their name’s Warren. They’re from New York.” 
He had got this information shamelessly from the register. 
“I’m only interested because they look so—well, solitary. 
Sort of marooned. Don’t you think so?” 

His companion nodded. 

“ And they’re nice people too. What gives you the idea 
they’ve had a gloom?” 

“Mrs. Warren’s dress, and the little girl’s eyes. I sup- 
pose it might have been in the war. You should have seen 
her face last night when she watched the dancing.” 

Then he changed the topic, but he knew that he had 
handled the situation very well. 

On that selfsame afternoon at tea time the large- 
hearted woman captured Sherburne and told him that he 
must come and be considerate. 

“T’ve met those people you spoke about this morning, 
Brent, and I want you to do something generous for me. 
My own little girl would have been just about her age. 
They are lonely. I want you to be kind to them while 
they’re here. I introduced myself this morning, and 
you’ve no idea how grateful they are. I know you don’t 
care for serious girls, but she’s really a darling. Won’t you 
be nice and come and be presented? I’m sure you'll like 
them, Brent.” 





She Had Announced That Her Golf Was Atrocious, and Anyone But Sherburne Would Have 


Added a Fervent Confirmation 


“Maybe I will,” said Sherburne complacently. ‘* Who 
knows?” 

At the presentation he noted that both the Warrens were 
slightly confused, and more than slightly distant. He had 
been prepared for this, and he hastened to produce an 
alibi; unlike the majority of alibis it was utterly truthful. 

“Tast night,’ he said ingenuously, “‘I’m afraid I an- 
noyed you. You reminded me so much of someone I 
know—I certainly shouldn’t have forgotten either of you 
if we’d ever met, and I couldn’t seem to remember who 
I’ve got in mind—but I’m afraid I appeared very boorish 
to you, Mrs. Warren.” 

Her reaction showed no confidence; on the contrary she 
looked startled, and so did her daughter. 

“‘T_not in the least, Mr. Sherburne. Really. We were 
both going up to write letters.” 

“Tt may be someone else of your family, if there’s a 
likeness? My own home is in New York.” 

She shook her head. ‘“‘There’s no one else, Mr. Sher- 
burne.”’ 

“Then it was simply an ideal I remembered,” he said. 
“And I can’t apologize for wanting to see it in the flesh, 
now, can I?” 

Mrs. Warren turned to her daughter, and relief was in 
her tone. There was also a minor quality of amusement. 
‘“* Amoret,”’ she said, ‘‘we’ve discovered a young man with 
a tongue. Don’t you believe a word he ever says—unless 
it’s about me.”’ The gentle 
tension yielded to a laugh, 
and Sherburne was at lib- 
erty to make friends with 
the daughter. 

He liked her better as 
soon as he knew that her 
name was Amoret. He 
didn’t know what it meant, 
but it satisfied him as an 
appropriate name for her. 
It was distinctive, and it 
was colorful, and it was 
sweet, and a trifle reticent, 
like herself. It was photo- 
graphic. 

At first he had regretted 
that to-night was Wednes- 
day, for Wednesday at the 
Carolina is movie night, 
and not dance night. Com- 
pensation, however, was 
speedily in his mind. There 
was no dancing, but there 
was plenty of evening, and 
Amoret was frank to say 
that she didn’t care for 
movies. Moreover, she lost 
some of her initial aloofness, 
and when Sherburne in- 
quired if he might see her 
after dinner she was acqui- 
escent and even cordial 
about it. 

Accordingly he monopo- 
lized her after dinner; but 
even his best effort at en- 
tertainment couldn’t seem 
toremove the entire shadow 
from her eyes. His sym- 
pathy was quickening, but 
his pride was beginning to 
outstep his sympathy; and 
he took it as a reflection 
upon his own personality 
that he couldn’t win her 
away from the very last res- 
idue of her troubles, Every 
other woman in Pinehurst 
was unafiectedly gay when 
Sherburne chose to set the 
keynote of a mutual mood; 
but Amoret kept something 
alwaysin reserve. It piqued 
him, and doubled his reso- 
lution to be nice to her. 


Sooner or later in Pine- 
hurst the question of golf is 
inevitable, but when Sher- 
burne asked it he took care 
not to make it sound like 
an invitation. 

“TI play too badly for 
words,” she confessed. 

‘*A lot of people do,” said 
Sherburne, ‘‘and some of 
?em use words too bad to 
play with. What do you 
like? Riding?’” 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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ing houses in the West was talking. ‘I was early 
taught to believe that Alexander Bell was one of 
the benefactors of the human race,” he said sourly. 
“But believe you me, this telephone business is begin- 
ning to make me doubt it! If you hear of me ordering the 
bridal suite of a crazy house some day soon you’ll know 
that it was the telephone ope:ator of a private exchange that 
sent me there. Lean in—I’ve got to get this off my chest. 

“This morning I needed a hundred dozen seven-inch 
five-sixteenth bolts, and I needed them quick. I called 
the Pacific Heavy Hardware Company and asked for a 
salesman. 

“*Which one?’” says the operator on their board. 

““*T don’t know,’ says I. ‘Bolts is what I need.’ 

“Wait just a minute, please.’ 

“T did so. Pretty soon she comes back. 

“*Was it saw blades you wanted?’ 

““*Bolts.’ 

““Oh, you’re the party that wanted bolts! What kind 
of bolts?’ 

“*Preferably steel or iron,’ I said patiently. 

“Just a minute, please.’ 

“She took her full time, then came on the line again. 

“You wanted bolts, wasn’t it?’ she said. 

““Tf I’m not mistaken it was certainly bolts,’ quoth I. 
“But I don’t want to take up your whole morning. Just 
give me a salesman—any salesman will do—and I will try 
to penetrate to his intelligence.’ 

“That seemed to mean something to her, because she 
snapped me up quick. 

“Says she, ‘I’m trying to help you get the right party. 
Just a minute, please!’ ”’ 


[ine buyer for one of the biggest produce and pack- 


The P. B. X. Girl in Self-Defense 


“‘T MAKE no manner of doubt that she was trying the 
best she knew—the main thing is that she didn’t get 
over. I quit wanting bolts more and more. Aftershe had 
switched me to the fence-and-wire department, flirted with 
the traction-engine agents, given me two shipping clerks 
in succession and then had a brilliant idea and connected 
me with the heavy-construction engineer, I told her that 
I would let the bolts go and use baling wire or something. 
She seemed hurt. I still think that girl believes she did me 
a favor.” 

The buyer’s hyperbole started an argument, but it was 
one-sided. No feeble voice was raised in defense of the 
poor telephone girl. Before long every man in the room 
had taken a few shreds of competence away from the 
private-exchange operator as a class, and in the end—as a 
class—she had very few left. Then someone horned in to 
inquire what would happen if Dempsey met Carpentier, 
and the conversation drifted. I was interested in the case 


against the telephone girl. I caught one unawares pres- 
ently, and with an engaging smile and in my most tactful 
manner I said: ‘‘My dear, would you mind telling a total 
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stranger why you private-exchange board operators are 
so generally and so—er—generously disliked, hated and 
despised?”’ 

She appraised me with a keen eye, but not angrily. 

“How do you get that way?” she inquired. “I know; 
you've been talking to some of these birds that think a 
p. b. x. operator ought to be able to guess what number 
they want by the way they hold their mouth that you 
can’t see! There are millions of them. Listen to me! 

“Probably you’ve made a living several different ways, 
to look at you,” she began, “‘but you were never a girl in 
front of a switchboard in a business office. So don’t talk 
carelessly and scandalously about something you don’t 
understand. I’ll admit that there are some private- 
exchange operators that ought to be manicuring in a bar- 
ber shop or taking tickets at a movie, but I won’t admit 
that there are so many of them as bad as they are made out 
to be. Give ’em a chance, can’t you? The answer is, 
‘No!’ 

“I’ve been on a p. b. x. board—that’s telephone slang 
for a private-branch exchange—for six years, and they 
call me pretty good. In that time I have been raised from 
sixty dollars a month to ninety, and when I demanded my 
last jump of five dollars per the boss yelled so that you 
could hear him a mile. I started with the big idea that I 
was going to make myself useful to the firm and get my- 
self elevated along like the good girl in the storybooks. 
That reward-of-honest-toil stuff is the bunk—for the tele- 
phone girl, take it from me! 

“On my board I handle something like a hundred and 
fifty outgoing and probably three hundred incoming calls 
a day, and at least a hundred intercommunicating office 
calls. Since the new rates went into effect I have to keep 
track of outgoing calls, because the firm is charged two 
cents per each—that means bookkeeping on about a 
quarter of my business. And I haven’t counted long- 
distance calls at all. We run as high as thirty of them a 
day—and they are the dickens, if you’ll excuse my army 
accent! 

“Say, six hundred switches a day—sixty an hour—one a 
minute if they were spread evenly over my ten hours. But 
they are not. Our peak comes twice a day; between ten- 
thirty and eleven-thirty and for an hourround two o’clock— 
maybe a third of the day’s business jammed in there. All 
right. How many times a day (does the calling party on 
my board give me the number he wants? About oncet! 

“My light cuts in for Station Twelve. I say, “Yes, Mr. 
Grosse?’ 

““*Get me Sam Bekins.’ 

“Bingo, the receiver! 

“Sometimes I happen to know who Sam Bekins is: if 
I do the chances are that I also remember his number. 
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If I don’t, though, it’s me for a little one-handed still- 
hunt with my left, while I keep everybody in the house 
happy with my right until I find who Bekins is and 
where, get him on the phone and connect him with 
Station Twelve. If Mr. Grosse has forgotten all about 
the number in the meantime and gone out to lunch I’ve 
not only wasted my time but I have to waste some more 
calming down this Bekins thing. 
“Tt’s the new fashion with business men now—give 
your telephone operator your party’s name and expect her 
to take a memory course by mail and learn to recollect 
everybody you ever had a conversation on the wire with. 
I don’t object as a general thing, but in rush hours I’ll say 
that I could get along without the extra load of looking 
up or remembering numbers, calling the central-exchange 
operator, who is probably just a little bit more rushed 
than I am, getting another p. b. x. girl as like as not, telling 
her what I want, locating my man, and then calling back 
to the party that gave me the number. Once or twice I 
have thought of roaring about it. But what’s the use?” 


Making Business for the House 


ei eet of the men who give me calls have an office boy 

or a stenographer or an assistant right at their 
elbows—it wouldn’t be the death of those people if they 
had to do a little number hunting and calling themselves 
to help out. But what’s the use, asI say? A stenographer 
looks at a telephone operator about like a blue-ribbon 
Persian would look at a back-alley Tom as he comes down 
the fire escape of an ash can—and if you think I’m calling 
anybody a cat I don’t see how I’m going to prevent you! 

“Do I make you tired? I’m sorry, because I’m only 
getting started. But the door is open and they’ll let you 
use the sidewalks in this block without a war tax. 

“The things I’m telling you about are not things a tele- 
phone operator often kicks at. They’re part of the job. 
Taken all round, most of us have fairly good positions. 
And if these troubles were all we had, operating a private 
board would be better than having the flu. Maybe I'll 
give you a new slant when I tell you our real complaint is 
that most employers think of telephone operators as a 
necessary evil, as the state senator said about the receipt 
he had to sign when he sold his vote. Ask the average 
business man about it and he will say that anyone can be > 
a telephone operator. For the kind of service he is talking ~ 
about anyone can—and usually does! 

“This is all wrong. The telephone operator could be 
one of the most important people on the job. She could 
make business for her house. She could smooth things 
out, save time and energy for busy people, cultivate friends 
among customers or clients—she could be the sign that 
reads ‘Welcome’ over the front door instead of being the 
same word woven in the doormat! I know a girl | 

“There’s a law firm of Milliken & Billiken round the — 
corner, You know them? Millionaire class. The kind of _ 





(Continued on Page 155) 
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Rich, but the charities of my employer were out- 

side my scope till an accident in due time, and later a 
basic change of circumstances, gave me some acquaintance 
with a range of benevolence wonderfully extensive and well 
managed, and at the same time—to my mind—appallingly 


| HAVE written of Housekeeping for the Richest 


) unsympathetic and cold. I don’t believe that madam was 
' born so cold that she needs must chill the very milk of 


human kindness in her own breast. I think her iciness was 
due to her idea of living up to her lofty position, and also 
thanks to the grasping self-seeking of the many little sis- 
ters and little brothers of the rich who gathered round her. 
She was suspicious and really unfeeling, but it was a prin- 
ciple with her to give. 

She is worth taking a look at, both as a fine example and 
a horrid warning. 

The first time I ever acted as her almoner was after she 
and all the family had suddenly and altogether departed 
the Fifth Avenue house. So many wheels stopped whirling 
that it was as if the world had stopped rolling. The serv- 
ants began to scamper about exactly like the playful mice 
that make the most of the cat’s absence. The chef was out 
of the house, looking a good imitation of a French noble- 
man, almost as soon as the last of the family. What 
sobered me was that the daily supplies from the farm had 
come as usual, and there was no family, no guests, no 
setretary or tutor or French maids, or valets to help devour 
them. Twenty quarts of milk and five of cream were left 
after I had arranged to use up all I could on the reduced 
household—it still comprised fifteen people. 


The Episode of the Extra Milk 


Vee quarts of milk and ten of cream was the allow- 
ance that had come to us. It was not only the day’s sup- 
ply that must be disposed of, but it would all keep coming 
along until I stopped it; and this I dare not do, for I was 
not in touch with madam and therefore was officially 
unaware of her whereabouts or when she or anyone else 
would return. Therefore the house must be kept up as 
usual and ample provision daily made against the return 
of all at any hour. A more experienced housekeeper 
than I would have invaded madam’s presence, even—if 
necessary—at her carriage door, and asked for instruc- 
tions, for madam had not forgotten; she had simply not 
eared, and she probably thought it a good lesson in initia- 
tive for me. 

This whole establishment moved like that, with the red 
tape of governments, just as orderly and as wasteful. If 
the family had made an exodus to India for a five years’ 
tour, and I were given no instructions to get the spigot 
turned, thirty quarts of milk and ten of cream might have 
flowed, it seemed, into the empty house for the whole five 


Had I Brought Her a Pair of Wings She and 
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years—unless an earthquake sank Manhattan. As it was, 
all the trouble was of course my fault; I had not fingered 
the right red tape. 

TI sent all the milk and cream to a mission I knew of down 
on the East Side. I knew of the mission because the 
deaconess in charge was an old childhood playmate of 
mine. Incidentally and unimportantly, so far as | was 
concerned, she was the daughter of a count—a German 
count and an English lady. That was years before the 
war, so the German count counted nothing against her, 
and she was a lovely woman. When in the course of a 
few days I went down to see her, to my amaze I walked in 
on my milk cans adorning her own private sanctum. She 
explained that the milk I was sending was so superior that 
she kept it under her own eye to make sure that it was 
given only to the sick and the babies. Everyone in the 
mission made a special trip to the deaconess’ room to 
thank me for that wonderful milk, and each and all had a 
special tale to tell of a sick child or ailing aged man or 
woman who had feasted on it. In vain I explained that 
my bad housekeeping was responsible, but I ceased to 
repent my sin of omission. 

Shortly after madam’s return I told her the story of the 
milk. 

“How came you to think of sending it there?’ she 
asked, and before I could reply she went on: “I know 
the head deaconess there, and she is a countess in her 
own right and her cousin is a lady in waiting at a European 
court.” 

I said I knew one of the deaconesses there, and said no 
more, and madam dismissed the subject with a curt com- 
ment on my bad management. Not a word as to con- 
tinuing the largess to the mission, which was what I was 
hoping for. So I resumed my mask and tried to forget the 
procession with bottles and pitchers and cups and jugs 
coming after Guernsey milk that I had been trying to tell 
her about. I had been a fool to try to talk to her. 

_ But when I next went to see my old friend I found out 
that madam had made a long call and had been charming 
and so interested in all the mission work, and now three 
gallons of rich yellow milk came every day fresh from the 
country, and some of the babies were growing fat and some 
of the invalids were getting better. She had been greatly 
entertained with the deaconess’ tales of our early friend- 
ship, particularly with her story of being wheeled by a boy 
friend up the fashionable street of the town one afternoon 
in a nice new red wheelbarrow because he and I had dared 
her to it. We had scandalized all the old ladies who were 
taking their afternoon promenade. And what indignant 
wrath her father, the count, had displayed when the 
wheelbarrow stopped before his door! Madam never 
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made a sign to me that she had heard of my intimacy 

with her countess. 

Countess and deaconess, she has finished her work now 
and sleeps in a quiet Canadian churchyard. I like to 
think of her as I knew her; as the quaint little Alice-in- 
Wonderland figure with great luminous hazel eyes; as the 
gay girl in a muslin frock and flower-decked hat who 
wouldn’t take a dare no matter what the consequences; 
and as the serene black-robed deaconess, loved and revered 
in every corner of a great city. 

Madam’s secretary it was who must keep tab on 
madam’s charities; see that they didn’t overlap or lapse, 
investigate every request and bring the result before her. 
And woe betide the secretary if her investigations proved 
incomplete or unsound. Sometimes these duties flopped 
over from the secretary’s shoulders to mine, and so I came 
to know of many thoughtful well-balanced benefactions. 
But it was not until the entire family went to Europe one 
winter, taking the secretary with them and leaving me in 
charge and with a bank account seemingly inexhaustible, 
that I learned of the many good works that bank account 
helped to keep going. Five thousand dollars a month— 
for that was the amount the family man of business placed 
to my credit for charity on the first of each month in an 
uptown bank—seemed to my inexperienced eyes an in- 
credibly large sum. But one month’s responsibility proved 
that thesum at my disposal was the result of careful thought, 
and merely sufficient. 


No Idle Hands for Satan’s Work 


MAY mention meanwhile that the secretary was doing 

Europe with the young ladies—‘‘Doing Europe,” as 
she wrote me later, ‘‘with a footman six paces in the 
rear.” 

What a hard-driven lot of retainers we were, to be sure, 
for weeks before the departure. Every day saw a change 
of: plans. Dawn almost surely would find the date of 
sailing hastened; sunset as surely found it postponed. 
My duties grew more varied than ever. They included 
witnessing the governor’s and madam’s latest wills, making 
myself personally known to the aforementioned man of 
business—Mr. Smith by name—and the bank officials. 
In fact, I never knew from one moment to another who next 
I would be called upon to meet or become responsible for 
or to. Madam was making sure that Satan would not have 
a chance at any idle hands of mine during her absence. 

The farm added itself to the list of my charges, in that 
I was given command of all expenditure, though the farm 
manager was of course responsible for the care of the estate. 
This arrangement was more practical than it sounds. It 
placed all expenditure in one person’s hands, thereby 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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“Lee, OV Dog, 
Dat Young Gem: 
men is Qual’ty. 
Did Yo’ Heah Dem Noble Wuhds ’Bout a Suhline Steak?” 


disapproval. Old Lee gazed back on Young Col- 

bridge in a disapproval that was not even polite. 
Each was a novelty to the other—an unwelcome novelty 
at that. Nature had prevented Old Lee from expressing 
his disapprobation in words. Courtesy now did the same 
for Young Colbridge. But courtesy served better than did 
Nature, for it kept Young Colbridge’s face a mask and his 
bearing noncommittal. Nature on the other hand gave 
Old Lee full scope for an expression of opinion no less 
eloquent for its wordlessness. 

The dog strolled once round the newcomer, sniffing 
superciliously at his putties, his twenty-dollar hunting 
shoes, his excessively custom-made leathern breeches. 
The stolidly weary gaze embraced the many-pocketed 
suede hunting coat and the English deerstalker cap and 
the three-hundred-dollar shotgun. Then Old Lee delib- 
erately turned his back on Young Colbridge, sat down on 
the store’s puncheon flooring, flattened his ears close to his 
skull and lifted his heavy head until the barrel muzzle 
pointed at the rows of tin pails on the newly whitewashed 
ceiling. After which he gave vent to a sound that might 
have been a snort or a gulp, but that could not possibly 
have been construed into anything complimentary. 

Gregory Johnson frowned at one or two customers and 
idlers whose faces split into ear-wide grins at Old Lee’s 
verdict of the Johnson guest. Gregory’s glower kept the 
grins from exploding into guffaws. But Meshek Stone— 
most popular “white man’s nigger”’ in Shelbyvale—got up 
with unwonted suddenness from a nail keg and scuttled to 
the door in reply to a mythical summons from outside. 

Young Colbridge did not see any of these stifled demon- 
strations. He was too busy staring at Old Lee. The 
Northerner had heard this quail dog’s praises chanted in 
a score of keys. He had heard them ever since his own 
arrival at Shelbyvale the preceding day for a shooting 
visit to his school-days chum, Greg Johnson, whose father 
was owner not only of Shelbyvale’s one hardware store but 
of Shelbyvale’s most renowned canine. The visitor had 
been keenly anxious to see this paragon of bird dogs. 
After early breakfast he and Greg had set off for the morn- 
ing’s quail shooting and had stopped at the store to pick 
up Old Lee. And the Northerner forthwith had suffered 
his first disillusion. 

Young Colbridge’s experience with bird dogs had been 
confined to the thin-skinned and attenuated pointers and 
the undersized and delicate setters wherewith local fashion 
has supplanted the honest all-rounder of other years— 
ultra-modern dogs that will flinch at briar or will wear 
down to bone and nerves after a bare three days of grueling 
field work. He had looked forward to seeing some such 
elegant and temperamental specimen in Old Lee. Instead 
he found himself staring dully at a dog which to casual 
view was a pointer, yet no such pointer as Young Colbridge 
had ever set eyes on at bench show or in the kennels of 
his friends. 


¥ asamp COLBRIDGE looked at Old Lee in polite 
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He was inspecting an animal whose weight was peril- 
ously close to seventy pounds without an ounce of soft 
fat; a dog that stood full twenty-four inches or more at 
the shoulder; whose chest was as deep as a bulldog’s and 
whose barrel and stern would not have disgraced a mastiff. 
The head was heavy—well nigh as heavy as a great 
Dane’s. The tail had strong if repressed tendencies toward 
bushiness. Only in the deep grave eyes did Old Lee 
show why he required so much brain space between 
his nondescript ears. 

“*He’s—he’s a pointer, isn’t he?” ventured Young 
Colbridge, tearing away his fascinated gaze from 
the contemptuous dog and glancing inquiringly at 
his host. ‘‘Or is he ——” 

“Old Lee’s a dropper,”’ answered Greg Johnson. 
“e He at Bef) 

“‘A—a which?” 

“‘A dropper. At least that’s what the pointer- 
setter cross is always called hereabouts. His dam 
was a prize Gordon with a pedigree as long as be- 
tween drinks. She belonged to Judge Reedy, and 
she cleaned up twice at big field trials. But his sire 
was a pointer—a pointer that was brought down 
here for a week or so once for the shooting. Dad 
bought Old Lee at two months from ——”’ 

‘“‘But where does the dropper part of it come in?” 

“Oh, that’s just the name given to these cross- 
breds, because they’re apt to have a way of dropping 
flat on their stomachs when they strike a scent, 
and then crawling, stomach to ground, up to the 
spot where they make the point. They don’t strike 
picture-book attitudes in pointing like the dogs you’re 
most likely used to. You’ll see the way he does first scent 
he gets. Come on, if you’re ready. We ought to have 
been out an hour ago for the best of the early shooting.’ 

““A dropper’s a novelty to me,’’ said Young Colbridge 
as he began to transfer a double handful of shells from 
a counter box to a pocket of his elaborate hunting coat. 
“‘Ts Old Lee a one-man dog? Will he go with us, or do we 
take along Hw 

“‘He’s a no-man dog,” replied Greg. ‘‘He belongs to 
dad. But dad hardly ever hunts, so Old Lee hangs out 
here at the store or over yonder in the square. Mostly he 
sleeps here. Meshek looks after him, except when the dog 
happens to wander off and forget the way back or get tied 
by some farmer whose house he passes. Then ’Shek 
always sets out on a Sherlock Holmes quest for him, and 
always he manages to 
find him sooner or later. 
And ——” 

“But why doesn’t he 
stay at home?” 

““Because—just like I 
told you—he’s a no-man 
dog. There’s more ex- 
citement and more folks 
here and in the square 
than up home. Be- 
sides, everyone 
knows where to 
look for Old Lee 
when they’re going 
hunting. Dad lets 
him go along with 
anyone who stops 
here for him.” 

“You mean he’ll | 
hunt with any- 
body?” asked the } 
scandalized guest. 
“With anybody at 
all who fs 

“No, suh,’”’spoke 
up Meshek with un- 
due wakefulness— 
for him. “No, suh, 
dat he won’t. Ol’ 

Lee ain’t huntin’ 
wid nobody he doan 
lak. An’ it’s him 
an’ not de folks 
what picks out 
when dey’s gwine 
to hunt. Ol Lee 
knows better’n 
folks does. An’ 
more’n dat, Ol’ Lee 
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ain’t a-huntin’ jes’ fo’ ex’cise. No, sir-ree! Let aman miss 
three times hand-runnin’ and ’at ol’ dog is homeward 
bound. Ol’ Lee jes’ gives a bad shooter one look, an’ 
blooey—he’s settin’ on dese store steps in less’n er hour. 
He’s huntin’, Ol’ Lee is, not list’nin’ to no s’loots bein’ 
fired. Yas-suh, ’at’s er dog!” 

“‘T suppose Old Lee’s brunette friend was stringing me 
just now, wasn’t he?’ queried Young Colbridge as he and 
Greg set forth for the end of town and the open country 
beyond. ‘I mean about the dog’s getting disgusted when 
a man misses too often.” 

“No,” laughed Greg. ‘‘That’s the sad truth—and I 
know. He’s deserted me twice for that very reason. At 
that,”’ he added, ‘‘don’t go believing everything ’Shek 
tells you about the dog. ’Shek is daft over Old Lee. He 
has a million yarns to tell about him, and all of them are 
secondhand—things hunters have told him. ’Shek’s too 
lazy to go hunting himself. It calls for too much walking. 
And the only times ’Shek can ever coax himself into taking 
a long walk is when Old Lee gets stolen or lost. Then he 
strikes the trail and he never drops it till he comes home in 
triumph, leading the dog. Sometimes he finds him tied up 
behind a nigger cabin. Sometimes he finds him in a farm- 
er’s barn. ’Shek thinks more of that dog than he thinks of 
anything else on earth, except dollar-a-gallon gin. Dad 
pays him to feed Old Lee and he always stakes him to an 
extra dollar or so for bringing him home when he’s lost. 
That’s ’Shek’s chief livelihood. He’s a cotton handler by 
trade. But the warehouse is too far from Searight’s gin 
foundry, so he doesn’t work at his trade very often. 
Then ——” 

“Which way are we going?” demanded the visitor, as 
Old Lee turned into a right unpromising bit of pasture 
land and Greg prepared to follow. ‘Looks better over 
there—over along that ridge where those hazels ——” 

“We're going into this field,” decreed Greg. ‘We're 
going into it because Lee says so. He’s making for that 
bottom yonder. It was planted in cornfield peas and pop 
corn last summer and it—the fact is the old dog has us 
sized up for greenhorns. That’s why he’s leading us to the 
easiest shooting along toward the railroad. I hoped he’d 
head us for the rough country over by Pearson’s. Lots 
of birds out there, but tough shooting; most of it in the 
heavy brush. 
That’swherehe’d 
have led one of 
the old-timers.” 
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Young Colbridge’s eyebrows went up, but he held his 
peace and focused his attention on the dog. 

Old Lee, going at fair speed, was working out carefully 
the heavy growth of gray-brown grass and weeds that up- 
holstered the terraces of the hill’s sloping side. Once and 
again he would turn his head to locate the two men. In 
gradually lessening circles he worked back to where they 
were moving slowly toward him. He had covered the field 
with lazy skill, and he had drawn blank. As soon as the 


} dog was convinced of this he made for the ramshackle and 


badly slanted rail fence which separated the field from a 
patch of swamp beyond. The hunters followed. 
Working forward with careful deliberation Old Lee came 
to the fence. Gathering himself he leaped to its slanting 
top rail. There, his forefeet on the swaying rail, he halted 
abruptly in his jump, swayed for an instant and dropped 
to the ground on the same side instead of completing the 
leap. Lying flat amid the weeds at the fence edge he 
looked round for the men, Evidently not seeing them he 
began to crawl back snakelike, his stomach close to earth, 
to find them. When he had made certain that Greg and 
his guest saw him the old dog turned and, still crawling, 


led them back to the fence, where he came to a dead point. 


' scrambling feet eight quail whirred up. 


“What's the idea?” whispered the puzzled visitor. 

“TTe’s down on a covey,” announced Johnson. ‘‘The 
birds must be just on the other side of the fence. It’s 
going to be a sweet job to climb it without flushing them.” 

Young Colbridge swung over the rot- 
ting top rail. The rail collapsed noisily 
under him. From almost beneath his 


Through the maze of swamp trees they 
spun. Bothmenfired. Bothmen missed. 

“Will he quit us for a break like 
that?” asked Young 
Colbridge, staring 
doubtfully at the dog. 

“Maybe not,” said 
Greg. ‘He knows what 
a tough shotitwas. No, 
he’s moving on. Come 
along. Go get the sin- 
gles, Lee!” 

The dog led them to a 
clump of high meadow 
grass at the far edge of 
the swamp before he 
came to a dead stand. 
Johnson kicked at the 
grass. Three birds 
whizzed out from the 
clump. The men fired. 
Two of the birds went 
down. 

“‘T got mine!” exulted 
Young Colbridge, start- 
ing at a run toward one 
of the fallen quail. 

“Don’t!” cried the 
horrified Johnson. 
“Don’t do that, man! 
D’you want to ruin the 
dog? Stand still and 
watch him.” 

He signaled the 
pronely crouched drop- 
per.. Old Lee flashed 
forward, retrieved one of the birds and 
started toward them with it, carrying 
the fluff of rumpled feathers as ten- 
derly as though he loved it. Young 
Colbridge went to meet him. The dog 
stiffened and veered sideways at sight 
of the eagerly outstretched hand. 

“Give it to him, Lee!” ordered 
Johnson. 

Reluctantly the dog obeyed, then trotted off in search of 
the other victim. 

“Now watch,” counseled Greg as Lee neared him with 
the bird and laid it at the hunter’s feet. ‘‘In the pocket, 
old friend!”” he commanded. 

Lee picked up the bird and dropped it gingerly into the 
wide pocket Greg extended to him. 

“Did you see how he came to a point on top of that 
fence back there,” asked Greg, ‘“‘and then backed off and 
moved over after us and came down on the birds a second 
time without flushing them? That was brain, if you like.” 

During the next hour Old Lee pointed five more quail— 
singles all—of which the hunters were lucky enough to get 
three. Then coming out of the field they reached the rail- 
road right of way. And here in midspeed Old Lee dropped 
to a cast-iron point, his nose not five feet from the track. 
As he crouched there—before the men could come up—the 
through express roared round the curve a furlong beyond. 

Straight down upon the statuelike dog thundered the 
train. It passed him with a rush of cinders and dust and 
suction that well-nigh swept him off his feet. Then it tore 
on, leaving him there. Not for an instant had Old Lee 


A Spear of Light Was Ripping Through the Dark: 

ness of the Shop and Was Playing With Merciless 

Gleam on the Shambling Body That Crouched in 
Front of the Ice:Box Door 


faltered in his point. Not for an instant now did he falter 
in it, though the hot cinders were blistering his tender skin. 
He held it until the men came up and sent him ahead to 
where a ten-quail covey cowered under a bramble mat a 
few yards on the far side of the track. 

“Tf I owned that dog,’ announced Young Colbridge as 
they started for town, ‘‘I wouldn’t waste him on the hunt- 
ing field. I’d hire him to figure out my income tax. He’s 
all you said—and a lot more. He’s an education to any 
hunter.” 

When Greg Johnson repeated this praise to Meshek 
Stone, who was waiting for them in the store entrance, the 
negro’s smile of approval at the Northerner was all but a 
benediction. And the smile merged into a simper of utter 
worship when Young Colbridge said to him: * Mr. John- 
son tells me you feed Old Lee, Meshek. Well, when 
you buy his din- 
ner to-day just 
tuck a sirloin 
steak into it with 
my compliments. 


I’m counting a lot on the 
next fortnight’s shooting 
over that dog.” 

He handed Meshek a 
two-dollar billforthesteak. 
The negro was stroking 
the bill lovingly as the 
young men departed. 

“Lee, ol’ dog,”’ crooned Meshek, “‘dat young gemmen is 
qual’ty. Qual’ty, dat’s what he sho’ is. Did yo’ heah dem 
noble wuhds ’bout a suhline steak? An’ does yo’ see this 
heah two dollahs? Dat’s qual’ty talk he talked, Lee. An’ 
he gwine hunt mos’ ev’y day he’s heah. Dat means mo’ 
two dollahses, Lee. Now les’ yo’ an’ me be movin’ fo’ de 
meat mahket.” 

If Searight’s gin emporium had not reared its one-story 
bulk midway between the hardware store of Edwin John- 
son & Son and the town’s one meat market there is a 
more than negligible chance that Old Lee that day might 
have dined on sirloin steak; also if common gratitude had 
not stirred Meshek to the desire to drink the health of the 
opulent young Northerner and if pride in Old Lee had not 
incited him to tell the story of the express-train point to 
other habitués of the nigger bar at the rear of Searight’s. 

The result of this joint combination was that Meshek 
and the two dollars had parted company before ever the 
meat market burst into view. 

Wherefore Meshek perforce fed Old Lee that night on 
such scraps as the proprietor of the market saw fit to 
let him have on credit. Not on his own credit at that, but 






























on Mr. Johnson’s. Meshek lacked the nerve under the 
circumstances to demand a sirloia steak for the dog, know- 
ing full well that Cottrell, the butcher, would not supply 
such luxuries for Old Lee without first asking Johnson if 
the transaction were approved. 

Thus, very drunk indeed, and maudlinly ashamed of his 
failure to provide Old Lee with the promised feast, Meshek 
made his way back to the store and served the dog with the 
meal of uninspired scraps. He avoided Old Lee’s eye as he 
dished out the dinner. He feared what he might perhaps 
read there of accusation. But the memory rankled in 
Meshek’s soul. Long he sat on the store’s dark steps, Old 
Lee stretched out contentedly at his feet. And as Meshek 
brooded his brain left one stage of two-dollar intoxica- 
tion and entered upon 
another. 

He had robbed Old Lee 
of a promised feast. He 
had used up every cent 
of his own available capi- 
tal. Yes, this was true— 
and more than true. Yet 
all was not lost. There 
was hope. Meshek’s 
booze-urged mind left 
vain repining behind it 
and soared to heights ofin- 
genuity. In other words, 
he was thinking. And 
his thinking was all con- 
structive. Indeed, most 
of Meshek Stone’s best 
thinking was prone to be 
constructive. For exam- 
ple, six months earlier 
Old Lee had gone for a 
ramble down the Four- 
Mile Pike. An officious 
negro had seen and cap- 
tured the dog, bringing 
him back to the store in 
the hope of a two-bit reward from 
Gregory’s father. Meshek had been 
the bearer of the negro’s message to 
his employer. Quite unconsciously 
he had enlarged upon the dog’s perils 
on the pike and on the rescuer’s fore- 
thought and courtesy in returning him 
so promptly. Mr. Johnson, moved 
by the tale, gave Meshek seventy-five 
cents to be turned over to the finder as re- 
ward. The country darky had departed quite 
happy with twenty-five cents of this largesse, 
leaving Meshek the possessor of four bits and 
an idea. 

Two months later Old Lee had been missing 
again. This time Meshek went in search of 
him, returning with the dog and recounting a 
dolorous tale of finding him caught fast in a noose trap 
someone had set ina field. This netted the finder a whole 
dollar. So did each of three subsequent searchings. 

Meshek had discovered at last a dividend-paying invest- 
ment. Old Lee was worth something like a dollar a month 
to him in rescue fees. Meshek’s only outlay was the labor 
of walking with Old Lee to an empty and dilapidated cabin 
far out in the brake, tying the dog in the one-room ruin 
with plenty of food and water and straw, and then of 
thinking up the best mode of finding him when the dog 
should be missed at the store. 

It was very simple and it was satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. Meshek was well rewarded for his trouble. Mr. 
Johnson, ever easy-going, suspected nothing except that 
his pet had taken to wandering in his advanced age, and he 
was always willing enough to pay for the dog’s return. To 
Old Lee himself the ordeal was easy, even pleasant. It 
merely involved lying at ease in an old cabin for a day or 
so, during which time he was well fed. 

But to-night Meshek’s constructive thinking soared 
beyond these safe-and-easy means of livelihood. The 
memories of that two-dollar bill and the reality of what it 
had gone for were still with him. They filled him with 
delusions of grandeur—nay, with the virus of Napoleon- 
ism. He laid a heavy and speculative hand on Old Lee’s 
head and let his thought engines race. The dog in response 
to the touch wagged his half-feathered tail drowsily and 
returned to dreamland. But Meshek’s own dreaming was 
done with wide open and speculative eyes. The negro’s 
visions centered themselves on Young Colbridge’s two- 
dollar bill and radiated therefrom in aureate beams. 

The Northerner had been so intrigued with a single half- 
day’s sport with Old Lee as to lavish a small fortune on 
the dog’s dinner. He had declared loudly his intent of 
shooting over Old Lee as often as possible during the next 
fortnight. Wherefore, should the dog become lost just 
now the Yankee gold mine might readily be expected to 
exude wealth in huge quantities. For the return of this 
highly desirable comrade of the chase he would doubtless 

(Continued on Page 186) 
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O YOU know the 
story of the ex- 
pendable and nec- 


essary cats, working for 
the War Department? 
It is part foolery and 
part sober earnest. 

I found it, with the 
other official news, in the 
Army and Navy Journal. 
It shows what some 
official correspondence is 
like. 

A material inspection 
and storage depot wrote 
in May, 1919, to its bu- 
reau of finance asking 
authority for payment, 
under incidental ex- 
penses, ‘‘for acquisition 
and sustenance of felines” 
required for the proper 
preservation of some 
eight million yards of fab- 
ric in storage, ‘‘jeopard- 
ized by an incursion of 
rodents and other small 
vermin.”’ The local situ- 
ation was such that the 
cats could be maintained 
without great expense. It 
was asked that incidental 
expenses be interpreted 
“‘to include those attend- 
ant to the acquisition 
and maintenance of not 
more than ten necessary 
cats.’”’? The question also 
was whether they should 
be held to be ‘‘expend- 
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able property” in order 
“to avoid the necessity 
of taking up any unfore- 
seen increment by debit 
certificate.”’ 

Apparently the cats were authorized, for in October 
the disbursing officer wrote to the depot officer that the 
last voucher for cat food showed that nine cats and twelve 
kittens were being maintained. “It was not contem- 
plated,” the disbursing officer added “that more than ten 
necessary cats were to be maintained; and furthermore 
these cats were to be expendable. The maintenance of 
such a force of cats,” it was added, ‘‘was of advantage to 
preserve government property, but such a radical increase 
in the number of cats to be maintained at government 
expense makes it fitting to inquire where this increase is 
going to stop, and as to whether or not the attention of 
these cats has been given entirely to the elimination of 
rodents; also as to whether this increase, if continued, will 
not place an undue burden on the Government in view of 
the probable exhaustion of the supply of rats, and the 
necessity of purchasing unlimited quantities of cat meat.” 
Information was desired ‘‘as to whether any further in- 
crease in the number of cats maintained for eliminating 
rodents is contemplated.” 


Inequalities of Compensation 


f Pein captain in charge of the depot replied, in October: 
“Tt was not expected that the number of cats at this 
depot would be increased beyond the number of ten. The 
natural increase beyond this number, however, has not 
been foreseen, and could not in any way be regulated. It 
is fully understood that cats are expendable, but it has not 
been thought advisable to visit upon these young animals 
any extreme acts of cruelty. 

“The need of these cats is a positive necessity. The 
woods and fields surrounding the depot are filled with field 
mice and if one of these animals should nest in the cloth 
it might destroy hundreds of dollars’ worth of material. 
The presence of the cats, however, is found to be an abso- 
lute guaranty against any destruction from such a source.” 

Later the disbursing officer of this particular service 
wrote to the disbursing office of the salvage division, noting 
that the disbursements of the depot in question were to be 
handled by the latter office after November first. “The 
matter of cat meat and other supplies necessary for suste- 
nance of cats is referred to you for any further action,”’ the 
letter added. “It is believed that the providing of cat 
meat for cats, whose regular ration is rats from outside 
sources, should be carefully restricted. The voucher for 
such supplies during the month of September amounted to 
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$10.50 and was increased during the month of October to 
$15.10, which seems excessive,” in view of the fact that 
but ten cats were originally contemplated. 

That is merely by the way; but government service 
does breed paper work, and plenty of just that sort of 
thing on subjects more or less trivial. 

As I went about asking questions, the more I found out 
about the Government as an employer and the condition 
of government employees, the more clearly was it disclosed 
what a haphazard muss the whole thing is. Some of the 
job holders are underpaid and others, especially among 
those taken on during the war, are Overpaid by comparison 
with men and women who have been long in the service 
and who are doing virtually the same kind of work. I came 
in contact with the duplications of effort that Chairman 
Good, of the Appropriations Committee, had pointed out, 
and wasshown specific instances where a reorganization and 
simplification of the government machine would release 
useless employees and enable more pay to be given to 
good men. 

It all comes back to Congress. The men in the Capitol 
must do the job. The retirement problem must be faced 
and solved. It is no longer simply a question of firing the 
aged clerks and turning them out on the street to shift for 
themselves. In the present state of public morality that 
treatment can no longer be given to wage earners who have 
outlived their usefulness after long service. Congress has 
shown a belated realization of its duty by naming two joint 
commissions, made up of members of the Senate and the 
House, to make.an investigation of the whole condition of 
government employment in the District of Columbia and 
in the Postal Service. These two commissions will have 
before them all of the facts I have set down in these 
articles, in addition to many others. 

The significant growth of unions among clerical em- 
ployees of the Government is one feature of the present 
condition of employees in the national service that de- 
serves more attention than it has received. The govern- 
ment clerks’ unions have come into existence to meet the 
needs of Federal employees for some articulate voice that 
could speak for all of them, and for a channel of communi- 
cation with Congress. 

The government clerks and the technical and profes- 
sional men in the Federal service have not failed to note 
that, though their pay is low and shot through with in- 
equalities, skilled labor when employed in groups, as in the 
navy yards, arsenals and other manufactories of the 
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Government, receives the 
full union wage. If the 
skilled men with trades 
did not receive so much 
as workers outsidereceive 
they would promptly 
quit. A comparison of 
the salaries paid by the 
Government to its 
trained scientifie em- 
ployees and the wages 
fixed by government au- 
thority for -skilled and 
unskilled labor is illumi- 
nating. These scientific 
and technical employees 
are divided into seven 
grades: Senior, full pro- 
fessional, associate, assist- 
ant, junior, aid and junior 
aid. The schedule of 
wages as fixed by the 
Labor Adjustment Board 
in its decision of October 
24, 1918, to employees 
of the shipyards on the 
Atlantic Coast, Gulf and 
Great Lakes shows that 
the annual earnings of a 
common laborer are $901, 
only eleven dollars less 
than the present average 
base salary of the junior 
aid. Laborers receive 
$1152 a year, or the ex- 
act amount to which the 
average of the junior-aid 
rank has been raised by 
the $240 bonus. A group 
including twenty classes 
of semiskilled workers, 
such as bolters, chippers, 
grinders, oilers, and so 
on, receive $1452 a year, 
or 16.5 per cent more 
than the average base salary of the aid rank, and only 
thirty-six dollars less than the average of that rank as in- 
creased by the bonus. Machine men, painters, riggers and 
ship carpenters—second class—are paid $1853, or 13.5 per 
cent more than the average base salary of the junior rank 
and only nineteen dollars less than the average of that rank 
plusthe bonus. Hammer and machine forgers—heavy—are 
paid at the rate of $3706 a year, or $431 more than the ay- 
erage salary now paid by the Government to its technical 
employees in the full professional rank, the next to the 
highest in the government service. Of the 4332 positions 
covering the highest grade and the highest paid scientific 
workers in the government service less than two per cent 
receive an annual compensation as great as that paid to 
this particular class of skilled labor. 


Less Schooling and More Pay 


4 hee above figures are the wages paid to the individual 
worker after an apprenticeship ranging from two weeks 
to six months during which about three-quarters pay is 
received. If the workman is made a gang boss, in charge of 
twelve or more men, he receives an additional $450 a year, 
and if a subforeman, in charge of thirty or more men, an 
additional $900. A riveter subforeman, for example, is 
paid $2900, $200 more than the average paid in the asso- 
ciate rank in the government service, and more than is paid 
to eighty per cent of the Government’s scientific personnel. 
A subforeman is not required to have any educational 
qualification and not more than a few months’ experience. 
The associate engineer or scientist, on the other hand, 
must have spent four years in high school, four years in 
college, and at least five years in the practice of his pro- 
fession, or a total of thirteen years before he can, in the 
government service, approach the salary rating of a 
subforeman of riveters in a shipyard. his is one explana- 
tion of the increase in resignations of technical employees 
in the government service in the last two years. 

The government clerks have a national union. It is 
called the National Federation of Federal Employees and 
has a present membership of about 60,000, with 148 local 
branches scattered over the country and with overseas 
branches in Alaska, Hawaii and the Panama Canal Zone. 
In Washington alone this union has about 25,000 members, 
and this does not include the employees of the Post-Office 
Department, who are organized into four unions of their 
own. The government clerks’ union is affiliated with the 
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) American Federation of Labor. It is indeed a true labor 

nion in good and regular standing. It differs, however, in 
one essential and important particular from other labor 
unions. Its constitution provides: ‘‘That under no cir- 
‘umstances shall this union engage in or support a strike 
against the United States Government.” It proposes to 
attain the objects of its organization ‘“‘by petition to 
Congress, by creating favorable public sentiment, by 
codperation with government officials and employees, and 
by other lawful means.” This union of government 
employees is growing steadily day by day. I have talked 

ith several of its officers. They appear to be level-headed 
men who are honestly seeking to coéperate with the Gov- 
ernment, rather than antagonize it, and so far the clerks 
have presented no unreasonable demands. The president 
and guiding spirit of the national organization of the 
union is Luther C. Steward, who was in the government 
service twenty-three years before he quit to devote all his 
time to the union. 


President Steward’s Statement 









lb IS of public concern at this time to know just what 
relations this union of government employees bears to 
the general labor movement. This statement, prepared by 
President Steward, sets forth the whole case clearly: 


“We are a part of the organized labor movement, and 
have been from the very beginning of our organization; 
that is to say, we are a part of the A. F. of L. 

“The first local of our existing federation, Federal 
Employees Union No. 1, of San Francisco, was chartered 
directly by the A. F. of L. when the local was organized in 
1918, before we had a national organization. Federal 
Employees Union No. 2, of Washington, was likewise 
chartered directly by the A. F. of L. when that union was 
organized. Each and all of the sixty-four other locals 
formed up to the time our national organization was 
established were chartered by the A. F. of L. in the same 
‘manner. Consequently, the National Federation of 
Federal Employees when it was formed in September, 
1917, was organized under the A. F. of L. as a matter of 
course, taking over under one national charter the affilia- 
tion previously established by each of the locals. There- 
fore all of the 148 locals now holding charters from the 
National Federation of Federal Employees are automat- 

ically affiliated to the A. F. of L. through our national 
charter from the parent body. 

“Our locals are also affiliated to the A. F. of L. through 
the city central labor bodies and the state federations of 
labor to which they are severally affiliated. 


“Thus our membership has a triple affiliation to the 
A. F.of L. Through the national charter of the N. F. F. E., 
through the city central labor bodies and through the 
state federations of labor. 

“These relationships, as already stated, have existed 
from the very beginning of our organization and lie at its 
very foundations. They exist for reasons which may be 
reviewed as follows: 

“Why is the National Federation of Federal Employees 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor? 

“Because Federal employees, as wage earners, have 
interests in common with all other wage earners, and the 
A. F. of L. is the big central American organization of wage 
earners. The purposes of the A. F. of L. are stated in the 
constitution (Art. II, Sec. 4), as follows: 

“An American federation of all national and inter- 
national trade-unions to aid and assist each other; to aid 
and encourage the sale of the union-label goods, and to 
secure legislation in the interest of the working people and 
influence public opinion by peaceful and legal methods in 
favor of organized labor.’ 

“Because the federation of national organizations into 
one great movement gives strength to their common 
cause, just as the federation of our own local unions into a 
national organization gives strength to the cause of the 
locals, and just as the union of individuals gives strength 
to the cause of the individuals. 

“In other words, we organize for collective effort to 
further the purposes of our organization. The larger the 
numbers on our side, the greater our accomplishment. 

“Because we not only need the support of our fellow 
workers to win our cause but we owe them our support in 
return. The National Federation of Federal Employees is 
a trade-union and the obligations of the trade-unions are 
mutual. They stand for brotherhood. 

“What has the National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees gained by its affiliation with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor? 

“Tt was the A. F. of L. that at the beginning of our 
organization’s history defeated the Borland Amendment 
the first time it was introduced in Congress. Later the 
A. F. of L., under the leadership of President Gompers, 
was largely instrumental in bringing about the veto by 
President Wilson of the Legislative Bill because it con- 
tained the Borland Amendment. 

“‘Tt was the membership of the A. F. of L. through its 
affiliated body, the Central Labor Union of Kansas City, 
that cast the votes which defeated Representative Borland 
in the primaries in his district in 1918 and prevented his 
return to Congress. This happened because we were 
affiliated to the A. F. of L. 


Tons of Mail Sacked Upon a Pier for Shipment Overseas 


“Tt was the membership of the A. F. of L. through its 
central labor unions in every state that asked Congress, at 
our request, to grant the war bonus, first of $120 a year, 
and then of $240 a year, which 200,000 Federal employees 
are now receiving. Those central labor unions, represent- 
ing millions of votes throughout the country, helped us 
because we were aftiliated to the A. F. of L.” 


Not Controlled by the A. F. of L. 


“TS THE National Federation of Federal Employees in any 
way controlled by the American Federation of Labor? 
“No. The N. F. F. E. is completely self-governing, as 
are all other organizations affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
As stated in the constitution of the A. F. of L. (Art. II, 
Sec. 2), national and international trade-unions chartered 
by the A. F. of L. are ‘based upon a strict recognition of 
the autonomy of each trade.’ 

“‘Can members of the National Federation of Federal 
Employees be called out on strike? 

“No. Not under any circumstances. The constitution 
of the N. F. F. E. contains the following clause (Art. II, 
Sec. 2): 

“*‘ Provided, That under no circumstances shall this 
federation engage in or support strikes against the United 
States Government.’ 

“The A. F. of L. has no power to call a strike of any 
organization whatsoever, and no striking organization has 
any power to call out the members of any other organi- 
zation. 

“Can dues paid by the National Federation of Federal 
Employees to the A. F. of L. be used in support of strikes? 

“The N. F. F. E. pays to the A. F. of L. one per cent per 
member per month upon the full paid-up membership, as 
required by the constitution of the A. F. of L. (Art. X, Sec. 
1). The'sum so paid is used by the A. F. of L. for defraying 
its ordinary expenses for maintaining its central organiza- 
tion. 

‘Not one cent of the dues paid by the N. F. F. E. to the 
A. F. of L. is or can be used for the support of strikes. 

“To summarize: It should be clear that we are a self- 
governing body, responding to no influence or authority 
except our own consent. 

“‘Tt should be clear also that the last thing we want to 
lose is our affiliation with our fellow workers by means of 
our charter from the A. F. of L.” 


The Civil Service Commission points out: That ‘there 
has never been a uniform entrance salary for any given 
grade of work; inequalities of salaries and the failure to 

(Continued on Page 193) 
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in New Haven that summer of 1914, Phil to be 

near his precious sources in the Yale library, 
Jimmy to be near his new job. As soon as his 
examinations 
were over he had 
gone to work ina 
factory in a very 
humble capacity; 
but he was not 
destined to re- 
main there long 
in any capacity, 
nor was it written 
in the stars that 
he was to com- 
plete his educa- 
tion at Yale. 

My own rea- 
sons for clinging 
to New Haven 
were less definite. 
Sheer physical 
inertia had some- 
thing to do with 
it, no doubt; but 
chiefly I stayed 
because New 
Haven in mid- 
summer is asocial 
desert; and in 
those days my 
most urgent de- 
sire was to be 
alone. Apart 
from all else the 
breaking out of 
almost world- 
wide war had 
drastically, as if 
by an operation 
for spiritual cata- 
ract, opened my 
inner eye, no 
longer a bliss in 
solitude, to much 
that was trivial 
and self-satisfied 
and ridiculous in 
one Ambrose 
Hunt, Esq. That 
Susan should be 
in the smoke of 
that spreading 
horror brought it swiftly and vividly before me. 
the war from the first. 

For years, with no felt discomfort to myself, I had been 
a pacifist. I was a contributing member of several peace 
societies, and in one of my slightly better-known essays I 
had expounded with enthusiasm Tolstoy’s doctrine—which, 
in spite of much passionate argument to the contrary these 
troublous years, was assuredly Christ’s—of nonresistance 
to evil. I was, in fact, though in a theoretical, parlor sense, 
a ‘proclaimed Tolstoyan, a Christian anarchist—lacking, 
however, the essential groundwork for Tolstoy’s doctrine, 
faith. Faith in God as a person, as a father, I could not 
confess to; but the higher anarchist vision of humanity 
freed from all control save that of its own sweet reasonable- 
ness, of men turned unfailingly gentle, mutually helpful, 
content to live simply if need be, but never with unuplifted 
hearts—well, I could and did confess publicly that no other 
vision had so strong an attraction for me! 

I liked to dwell in the idea of such a world, to think of 
it as a possibility—less remote, perhaps, than mankind in 
general supposed. Having lived through the Spanish War, 
the Boer War and Russia’s war with Japan; and ina world 
constantly strained to the breaking point by national 
rivalries, commercial expansion and competition for mar- 
kets, by class struggles everywhere apparent, by the harsh 
discordant energies of its predatory desires—I, nevertheless, 
had been able to persuade myself that the darkest days of 
our dust-speck planet were done with and recorded; Earth 
and its graceless seed of Adam were at last, to quote 
Jimmy, ‘‘on their way’’—well on their way, I assured 
myself, toward some inevitable region of abiding and 
beneficent light! 

Pouf! . And then? 

Stricken in solitude, I went down into dark places and 
fumbled like a starved beggar amid the detritus of my 
dreams. Dust and shadow. Was there anything real 
there, anything worth the pain of spiritual salvage? Had 
I been, all my life, merely one more romanticist, one more 
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Madame Guyot Opened an Inner Door and Light From the Room Beyond Tempered the Vagueness About Me 


sentimental trifler in a universe whose ways were not those 
of pleasantness, nor its paths those of peace? Surely, yes; 
for my heart convicted me at once of haying wasted all 
my days hitherto in a fool’s paradise. The rough fabric of 
human life was not spun from moonshine. So much at 
least was certain. And nothing else was left me. Hurled 
from my private make-believe Eden, I must somehow 
begin anew. 


“Brief beauty and much weariness.” 


Susan’s line haunted me throughout the first desperate 
isolation of those hours. I saw no light. I was broken in 
spirit. I was afraid. 

Morbidity, you will say. Why, yes; why not? To be 
brainsick and heartsick in a cruel and unfamiliar world is 
to be morbid. I quite agree. Below the too-thin crust of a 
dilettante’s culture lies always that hungry morass. A 
world had been shaken; the too-thin crust beneath my 
feet had crumbled; I must slither now in slime and either 
sink there finally, be swallowed up in that sucking black- 
ness, or by some miracle of effort win beyond, set my feet 
on stiff granite, and so survive. 

It is most probable that I should never have reached 
solid ground unaided. It was Jimmy, of all people, who 
stretched forth a vigorous, impatient hand. 

Shortly after the First Battle of the Marne had dammed— 
we knew not how precariously or how completely—the 
deluge pouring through Belgium and Luxemburg and 
Northern France, Jimmy burst in on me one evening. He 
had just received a brief letter from Susan. She was sta- 
tioned then at Furnes; Mona Leslie was with her; but 
their former hostess, the young pleasure-loving Comtesse 
de Bligny, was dead. The cause of her death Susan did not 
even stop to explain. 

““Mona,” she hurried on, “is magnificent. Only a few 
months ago I pitied her, almost despised her; now I could 
kiss her feet. How life had wasted her! She doesn’t know 
fear or fatigue, and she has just put her entire fortune 
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unreservedly at the service of the Belgian Goy- 
ernment—to found field hospitals, ambulances, 
andsoon. The king has decorated her. Not that 
she cares—has time to think about it, ILmean. Ina 
sense it irritated 
her; she spoke of 
it all to me as an 
unnecessary ges- 
ture. Oh, Jimmy, 
come over—we 
need you here! 
Bring all America 
over with you—if 
you can! Setebos 
invented neutral- 
ity; I recognize 
his workmanship. 
Bring Ambo— 
bring Phil! Don’t 
stop to think 
about it—come!” 

““T’m going, 
said Jimmy. 
“So’s_ Professor 
Farmer. How 
about you, sir?” 

“‘Phil’sgoing?” 

“Sure. Just as 
soon as he can ar- 
range it.” 

‘“His book’s 
finished?” 

“What the hell 
has that H 
began Jimmy; 
then stopped 
dead, blushing. 
““Eixcuse me, Mr. 
Hunt; but books, 
somehow—just 
now—they don’t 
seem so impor- 
tant as—see?”’ 

““Not quite, 
Jimmy. After all 
the real struggle’s 
always between 
ideas, isn’t it? 
We can’t perfect 
the world with 
guns and ambu- 
lances, Jimmy.” 

““Maybe not,” 
said Jimmy dryly. 

“It’s quite possible,” I insisted, “that Phil’s book might 
accomplish more for humanity, in the long run, than any- 
thing he could do at his age in Flanders.” 

“Susan could come home and write plays,” said J immy; 
“good ones too. But she won’t. You can bet on that, 
Slee 

“T’ve never believed in war, Jimmy; never believed it 
could possibly help us onward.” 

“Maybe it can’t,” interrupted Jimmy. “I’ve never be- 
lieved in cancer, either; it’s very painful and kills a lot of 
people. 

“You'd better come with us, sir. You’ll be sorry you 
didn’t—if you don’t.” 

“Why? You know my ideas on nonresistance, Jimmy.” 

“Oh, ideas!” grunted Jimmy. “I know you’re a white 
man, Mr. Hunt. That’s enough forme. I’m not worrying 
much about your ideas.” i 

“But whatever we do, Jimmy, there’s an idea behind it; 
there must be.” 

“Nachur’ly,”’ said Jimmy. ‘Those are the only ones 

that count. I can’t see you letting Susan risk her life day 
in an’ out to help people who are being wronged, while you 
sit over here and worry about what’s going to happen ina 
thousand years or so—after we’re all good and dead! Not 
much I can’t! 
“The point is, there’s the rotten mess—and Susan’s in 
it, trying to make it better—and we're not. Professor 
Farmer got it all in a flash. He’ll be round presently to 
make plans. Well—how about it, sir?” 

Granite! Granite at last. unshakable, beneath my feet! 

Then, too, Susan was over there, and Jimmy and Phil 
were going, without a moment’s hesitation, at her behest! 
But I have always hoped and I do honestly believe that it 
was not entirely that! 

No, romanticist or not, I will not submit to the assump- 
tion that of two possible motives for any decently human 
action it is always the lower motive that turns the trick! 
La Rochefoucauld to the contrary, self-interest is not the 
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inevitable mainspring of man; though, sadly: I admit, it 
seems to be an indispensable cog\wheel in his complicated 
works. . u 
XXXIV rut aN 
KY now, properly apprehensive reader—whom, in the 
interests of objectivity, which has never interested me, 
I should never openly-address—are ‘you-not unhappy in 
the prospect of another little tour through trench and 
hospital, of one more harrowing account of how the great 
war made a great man of him at last? 

Be comforted! One air-raid I cannot spare you; but 
I can spare.you much. To begin with, I can spare you, or 
all but spare you, a month or so over three whole years. 

You may think it incredible, but it is true that I had been 
in Europe for more than three years and I had not as yet 
seen Susan. Phil had seen her, just once; J immy had seen 
her many times; and I had run into them—singly, never 
together—off and on, here and there, during those slow- 
swift days of unremitting labor. If to labor desperately in 
a heartfelt cause be really to pray, the ear of Heaven has 
been besieged! But in common humanity there was al- 
ways more crying to be done than mortal brains or hands 
or accumulated wealth could compass. Once plunged into 
that glorious losing struggle against the appalling hosts 
of misery, one could only fight grimly on—on—on—to 
the last hoarded ounce of strength and determination. 

But the odds were oe Zt 
hopeless, fantastic! 
Those Titan forces of 
human suffering and 
degradation, so half- 
wittedly let loose 
throughout Europe, 
grew ever vaster, more 
terrible in maleficent 
power. They have 
ravaged the world; 
they have ravaged the 
soul, An armistice has 
been’ signed, a peace 
treaty is being drafted, 
a League of Nations 
is being formed—or 
deformed—but those 
Titan forces still mock 
our poor efforts with 
calamitous laughter. 
They are still in 
fiercely, stubbornly 
disputed but. unques- 
tionable possession of 
the field—insolent 
conquerors to this 
hour. The real war, 
the essential war, the 
war against the uncon- 
sciously self-willed an- 
nihilation of earth’s 
tragic egoist, man, has 
barely begun. Its is- 
sue is ever uncertain; 
and it will not be 
ended in our days. 

Phil and Jimmy had 
gone over in the same 
boat, via England, 
about the middle of 
October, 1914. At 
that time organized 
American relief work 
in Europe was really 
nonexistent, and in 
order to obtain some 
freedom of movement 
on the other side and 
a chance to study out 
possible opportunities 
for effective service 
Phil had persuaded 
Heywood Sampson to 
appoint. him Conti- 
nental correspondent 
for the new review, 
and Jimmy went with 
him ostensibly as his 
private secretary. 

It was all the merest 
excuse for obtaining 
passports and permis- 
sion to enter Belgium, 
if that should prove 
immediately advis- 
able after reaching 
London. It did not. 
Once in London, Phil 
had very soon found 
himself up to the eyes 
in work. Through 


Mr. Page, the American Ambassador—so lately dead—he 
was introduced to Mr. Herbert C. Hoover, and after a\ 
scant twenty minutes of conversation was seized by Mr. 
Hoover and plunged, with barely a gasp for breath, into 
that boiling sea of troubles—the organization of the Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium. It does not take Mr. 
Hoover very: long to size up the worth and stability of 
any man; but in Phil he had found—and he knew he 
had found—a peculiar treasure. Phil’s unfailing patience, 
his thoroughness and courtesy. quickly. endeared him to 
all his colleagues and did much to make possible the suc- 
cessful launching of the -vastest and most difficult project 
for relief ever undertaken by mortal men. Thus, almost 
overnight, Jimmy’s private secretaryship became anything 
but a sinecure. For nearly three months their labors held 
them in London; then they were sent—not unadventur- 
ously—to Brussels, there to arrange certain details of 
distribution with Mr. Whitlock, the American Minister, 
and with the directors of the Belgian Comité National. 
But from Brussels their. paths presently diverged. 
Jimmy, craving activity, threw himself into the actual work 
of food distribution in the stricken eastern districts, while 
Phil passed gravely onto Herculean labors at the shipping 
station of the C. R. B.'in Rotterdam. He remained in 
Rotterdam for upward of a year. Susan, meanwhile, had 
been driven with the Belgian Army from Furnes, and was 
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now. attached to the operating room of-a-small field or 
reéeiving hospital which squatted amphibiously in a water- 
logged fragment of village not far from the Yser and the 
flooded German lines. It was a post of danger, constantly 
under fire; and she was the one woman who clung to it— 
who insisted upon being permitted to cling to it, and carried 
her point, and under conditions fit. neither for man nor 
beast unflinchingly carried on. Mona Leslie was no longer 
beside her. She had retired to Dunkirk to aid in the 


organization of relief for ever-increasing hordes of civilian 


refugees. And where, meanwhile, was one Ambrose Hunt, 
sometime dilettante at large? 

It had proved impossible for me to sail with Phil and 
Jimmy. Just as the preliminary arrangements were being 
made Aunt Belle was stricken down by apoplexy, while 
walking among the roses of her famous Spanish gardens in 
Santa Barbara, and so died, characteristically intestate; 
and to my astonishment I found that I had become the 
sole inheritor of her estate;. all of Hyena Parker’s tainted 
millions had suddenly poured their burdensome tide of 


- responsibilities—needlessly and unwelcomely—upon me. 


There was nothing for it. Out to California, willy-nilly, 
I must go, and waste precious weeks there with lawyers 
and-house agents and other tiresome human necessities. 

The one cheering thought in all this annoying pother 
was—and it was a thought that grew rapidly in significance 
to me as I journeyed 
westward—that fate 
had now made it pos- 
sible for me to purify 
Hyena Parker’s mil- 
lions by putting them 
to work for mankind. 
Well, they have since 
done their part, to the 
last dollar; they have 
spent themselves in 
the losing battle 
against misery and are 
no more. Nothing be- 
came their lives like 
the ending of them. 
But for all that, the 
world, you see, is as 
it is, and the battle 
goes on. 

Phil kept in touch 
with me from the 
other side, in spite of 
his difficulties—as did 
Jimmy and Susan— 
and he had prepared 
the way for me when 
at length I could free 
myself and sail. I was 
instructed to go to 
Paris, direct, and ful- 
fill certain duties there 
in connection with the 
ever-increasing bur- 
dens and exaspera- 
tions of the C. R. B. 
I did so. Six months 
later my activities 
were transferred to 
Bern; and—not to 
trace in detail the 
evolution of my ca- 
reer, such as it was; 
for though useful, I 
hope, it was never, like 
Phil’s, exceptionally 
brilliant—I had be- 
come about the period 
of America’s entry 
into the war a modest 
captain in the Red 
Cross, stationed at 
Evian, in connection 
with the endless heart- 
breaking task of re- 
patriating refugees 
from the invaded dis- 
tricts. And there my 
job rooted me until 
January of that dark 
winter of our unspeak- 
able depression, 1918. 

With the beginning 
of America’s entry 
into the war Phil had 
gone to Petrograd for 
the American Red 
Cross, his commission 
being to save the lives 
of as many Russian 

(Continued on 
Page 126) 
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HO among us but has come in ma- 

W turity to a well-remembered, per- 

haps well-beloved, spot which has 
remained unvisited since childhood, filled 
with the picture of its stately proportions 
and large spaciousness, only to be shocked at the shrunken 
aspect which the reality bears? Grandmother’s garden, 
remembered as a vast, only partially explored wilderness, 
is a mere patch of old boxwood which now scarcely reaches 
to one’s knees. The swimming hole has shrunken from an 
ocean to a puddle, the illimitable meadows behind the 
schoolhouse are scarcely bigger than one’s front lawn at 
home. And the poignant sensation which accompanies 
these discoveries is difficult to classify as pleasure or as 
pain, but lies between the two, mingling the happiness of 
lost childhood with the sure sense of impending age. 

It was to this experience that John Israel Benson the 
third came upon his return to Walltown. His youth 
seemed to have been swallowed up by the existing genera- 
tion; the pleasure of discovering old landmarks. bore a 
curious pain in its wake, as the ugly commercialism of the 
present town flared at him. This was not his town after 
all; this was a prosperous, bustling young city that jostled 
him and ignored him. Here and there he managed to 
glimpse some remembered building that came to view 
and vanished again like the recollection of something in a 
dream. He had actually to inquire his way before lodging 
could be found, Billy Schwartz complaining at the fact of 
his ignorance, the dog alert to new smells and sounds. 
Incredibly the town had shrunk; also, it had grown incredi- 
bly. It was rather dreadful to have to ask one’s way 
about. But in the end he found a cheap lodging in a slum 
district which had once been wild meadows and which was 
situated several miles south of the square where the old 
mansion stood. And it was from this poor place that the 
two set out next morning to find the Aigne yards. 

There were trolleys with massed wires overhead, depart- 
ment stores with showy windows, and here and there a 
new Office building had sprung up to ten or twelve stories 
or even greater height. They looked like seedlings of the 
New York commercial district transplanted and thriving. 
One expected that in a few years they would be even 
higher, that they would grow. A magnificent post-office 
building confronted Benson at the corner of Main and 
Temple Streets, a baby Parthenon in white granite. A 
traffic cop paused long enough on his dangerous post amid 
trolleys and automobiles to tell the two men which car 
line to take. ‘‘The green car marked Ball Park!” It was 
fearfully confusing. Could it really be Walltown? Could it? 

Riding an incredible distance in the aforementioned 
green car John Israel Benson was scarcely able either to 
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credit or to tolerate the change. He remembered the first 
time an automobile went down Broad Street. He and 
several of the other boys had rushed out of the square at 
the news and there beheld the incredible spectacle of a 
horseless vehicle making? all of fifteen miles an hour of its 
own volition! He was still a young man—just beginning 
his life, as men count success—and yet he had seen all this 
change! Somehow out in Muxton he had not realized the 
stupendous difference that had come over the world in the 
last few years. Small wonder that when the exterior things 
of life had altered so, the minds of men should change as 
well. It was a new world, a world without standards as 
he knew them; one which gauged success only by size and 
swiftness. What would be the finish of the race against 
machinery; what was it?) Man had made machines and 
now he was trying to keep pace with them. If he was not 
careful the machines would destroy him, like Franken- 
stein. Machines, machines, everywhere machines, that 
ruthlessly set the pace, themselves tireless; machines to 
make one’s food, one’s clothing, to entertain one, to ride 
upon, to speak upon—machines speeding up human activ- 
ity to the breaking point. Why did we not learn to use 
them instead of being used by them? 

The particular machine which was carrying the two men 
came to its last stop. ‘‘All out,” said the conductor. 
Alighting they found themselves outside a long fence. It 
was almost a quarter of a mile to the right gate. None of 
it was familiar, none of it friendly, no glimpse was yet to 
be had of the water. It was a strange and hostile district, 
completely unlike the remembered spot which had drawn 
him from the West as a lodestar. A winter sun without 
warmth'shed a pale radiance on the dreary expanse of steel 
and wood that housed the vast enterprise. At the gate a 
bearded foreigner in a neat uniform directed them to the 
proper office. He was cold of eye, suspicious, hostile even. 

And so it was that John Israel Benson the third applied 
as a common laborer for work in the yards which had been 
his father’s and his grandfather’s. 

Under the circumstances it was not strange that any 
familiar person was a welcome sight, and when Benson 
found himself face to face with Dort, his old boss at the 
rolling mill, he almost shouted his pleasure. 

“How do you come here?” he wondered. ‘“‘It’s good to 
see a friend. Does my record keep me out or help me in?” 

“We are short-handed,” replied the Russian. ‘Glad 
enough to get you. And Schwartz, he’ll goin as well. This 
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is a different place again from Felde’s. Altru- 
istic young nut for a boss, that’s what we’ve 
got. Good man when he learns something. 
But a nut! Wants the men to join some co- 
operative scheme he’s got; we are going to 
profit share an’ everything in a year!’’ Dort grinned at 
the absurdity of it all. But the main thing-was that 
Benson and Billy both were put back on a giant traveling 
crane, alternating as before. 

“Shoot your face all you want to here!” said Dort 
before they left, agreeing to begin the next day. ‘The 
more talk the better! No one gives a damn! Ever do 
anything with that invention of yours?” 

“Not. yet!’? said Benson. “It takes time and money. 
But I’ve got the thing perfected—I’m dead sure of that.’ 

“‘Well—I wish you luck!” said Dort. ‘‘But the chances 
are you’ll keep it for your own amusement!” 

A friendly chap, thought Benson; and kept on thinking 
it through the weeks that followed. He saw a good deal of 
the man, who went about with him whenever the oppor- 
tunity offered, and thus Benson came under the sensitive 
keyboard of the invisible machine which had its center in 
the filing cabinets of Sullinksi’s office some fifteen hundred 
or so miles away. In point of fact, Benson had not been 
working at Walltown a week before Felde, walking into 
Petrov’s office in Muxton, received a pleasing bit of news. 

“By the way, I’ve located that landing device that you 
wanted,” remarked the dapper representative of the soviet. 
“Benson is working at the Aigne yards. He’s got the plans 
with him, and the model as well, I expect. What do you 
want done?” 

“That particular enterprise, the Aigne yards, is as yet 
unaware of the right of the worker to own the whole damn 
works!” chuckled Felde. ‘‘ We will kill two birds with one 
stone. Send Carlo Tresslau there to tell them about the 
International Workers of the World, and how nice it is to 
cut off your nose to spite your face! And let him persuade 
Benson to turn over his invention to the organization so 
that the brotherhood may benefit by it instead of the 
capitalist. Or buy it from him if he will sell. Haig is 
asking for a big appropriation for aéroplane development. 
That simply means, of course, that his nephew will get the 
contracts. These Americans have no sense of honor about 
such things. And I do not fancy young Benson taking his 
contraption to Aigne under the circumstances. Have me 
kept informed of everything that takes place there.” 

“Aigne has no end of money,” said Petrov, ‘‘and he is 
already planning freight-carrying dirigibles, as you know.” 

“But a government appropriation would not hurt them,” 
Felde commented. “England has got one for the express 
purpose of financing just such an enterprise. Of course 
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our own Zurich Zepps were under construction long before 
the British air program was even thought of. Still there 
remains to all of us this tremendously important problem 
of landing. The country which first produces it—well, you 
are no fool, I don’t need to speak further on that! It is 
obvious that we cannot afford to take any chances. Ben- 
son may have the thing. Get it from him. If not one 
way—why, then, another.” 

“And prevent Aigne’s seeing it!” added Petrov. 

‘Complete! Colossal!’’ beamed Felde. “We will make 
the Aigne yards the most perfectly Bolshevist in the 
country! The 
worker shall in- 
deed come into his 
own in that place 
or Carlo has lost 
his silver tongue. 
It will be the 
easier because 
young Aigne al- 
ready has some 
sapheaded notion 
about the rights 
of labor! Rights! 
Bah! The swine, 
as though they 
had any rights! 
Let someone start 
such an idea in 
Germany and 
they would see!” 

“Perhapssome- 
one will,’’ said 
Petrov thought- 
fully. ‘‘Do you 
know, Felde, I 
sometimes won- 
der if the thing 
can be stopped 
now that we have 
started it. A 
boomerang, it 
may be. Some of 
us may be hit by 
it yet.” 

“Well, it won’t 
be me!” said the 
German exult- 
antly. “‘To know 
isto be prepared.” 

Meanwhile the 
unconscious ob- 
ject of all this dis- 
cussion went 
about his daily 
routine with a . 
fierce determina- 
tion to find in the 
execution of it 
some measure of 
solace, something 
indeedto compen- 
sate for the lack 
that the trans- 
formed place of 
his birth still left 
in him. 

The yards were 
too much like the 
mill. They were 
bigger, that was 
all,andthoughthe 
ships were a more visible evidence of what the unit of the 
foundries, assembling rooms, shops and their connecting 
arteries was striving toward, all the intimate, romantic 
quality which had existed in his father’s day seemed to 
have vanished with the antiquated equipment. 

The place was merely a huge machine of which he was an 
infinitesimal part. It seemed to have no soul. It was 
Molech. The men were not working for a master nor yet 
for themselves. They were mere atoms caught up in the 
whirl of the dynamos, and they worked for their wage and 
no more—unless perhaps one counted flivvers, talking 
machines and installments on life insurance. But there 
was little joy even in those things. Rather a haste to 
catch up with something, with somebody—haste had be- 
come an end in itself, while leisure remained the only thing 
they desired, though they did not know this and such was 
their habit of mind that they believed leisure was to be 
feared. 

The disappointment of the town was so deep-reaching 
that for a long time Benson forbore visiting the mansion. 
He did not even know whether or not it was still standing 
and he could not endure to go and see. The usual lot of the 
man in his place seemed closing in upon him with its 
typical inevitability. The apathy which is born of routine 
work and dullness of outlook was in a fair way to lay its 
deadening clutches upon him when he stumbled upon 


knowledge of the enterprise which was developing in the 
heart of the works. They were actually at the construction 
of the first dirigible! Dort told him casually during one 
noon hour, and at once drew fire. 

“They are only experimenting yet,” he said. 
I suppose you’ll want to be transferred over there.” 

“T do!” said Benson simply. ‘‘Of course. Make it 
soon, Dort!”’ 

“Leave it to me,” said Dort. ‘I’m in strong with 
the boss. But we need you on the crane just now. I'll do 
my best, though.” 


“But 





“‘pooh!’’ Said Dort. “‘You are a Fool to Talk Such Nonsense About Death! What for Do You 


Want to Make Such Nonsensical Talk as That?’’ 


“Do that,’’ said Benson. 

“T suppose you'll try to get Aigne to take up your inven- 
tion?” 

““When I see him,” said Benson. “I'd like to talk to 
him, Dort. Do you think you could arrange that?” 

“Leave it to me,” said Dort. ‘‘I’ll try. But he’s hard 
to get to. Society nut, you know.” 

There was a flurry of communication with an address 
in New York, which address in turn notified P. Sullinski. 
And Benson was told that there was no immediate chance 
of seeing Aigne. 

He watched Aigne go through the yards one day in 
company with Senator Haig, who was on a visit of inspec- 
tion. Someone told Benson who the men were. This was 
a fellow named Carlo Tresslau, a fanatic, fiery and idealis- 
tic chap, who had made a bid for Benson’s acquaintance. 
They were eating their luncheon as the inspection party 
went by. 

“See him with his dinky littlemustache and his pinched-in 
waist!’? sneered Carlo. ‘That is what we sweat for—to 
buy him coats cut in at the waist! And he doesn’t even 
look at us as he passes. We are dirt under his feet, yet 
we make him!” 

“T understood that he was a rich man who had gone to 
work of his own accord,” put in Benson mildly. “In which 
case he is rather making us, don’t you think?” 


“My waist is not pinched in!” retorted Carlo savagely. 

And he spoke the truth. He was far too well fed for 
such a coat as Aigne wore. Indeed the man’s whole ap- 
pearance was of a grossness and softness difficult to recon- 
cile with a hard worker. Not that Carlo made any real 
profession of being one; indeed his creed was opposed to 
any such program. But despite this fact Benson for the 
moment agreed with him about Aigne. The fellow did 
look altogether too dapper. He was overdressed, and the 
small mustache was unfortunate—or worse. And Benson 
was too far removed from his grandfather’s generation to 
discount these 
symbols of the idle 
rich without sub- 
stantial proof of 
their externality, 
a delusion which 
was shared by the 
majority of the 
men who failed of 
personal contact 
with Aigne. Need- 
less to say, that 
little mistake was 
a barrier of which 
latter 


the was 
completely un- 
conscious. 


At first Benson 
felt avery friendly 
interest in Carlo. 
Despite the man’s 
extreme attitude 
regarding what he 
termed the divine 
right of labor, his 
fiery enthusiasm 
was sometimes 
inspiring and oc- 
casionally amus- 
ing. He seemed 
utterly engrossed 
in his ideal of an 
international 
brotherhood of 
workers, and pre- 
sented his argu- 
ments with vigor 
and conviction. 
Benson even 
sought out the 
man’s company 
after a while, for 
he was bitterly 
lonely. The boy, 
Billy Schwartz, 
had gradually be- 
come estranged 
from him. Foras 
soon as Billy re- 
turned to work he 
returned also to 
his habit of long 
standing. How 
he obtained the 
stuff was a mys- 
tery to Benson, 
whose renewed 
protestations only 
widened the gap 
between them. 
And at worst 
Carlo’s talk was of interest. He was already infecting the 
men about him with his doctrines, and to Benson he poured 
out overwhelming statistics about the size of his organiza- 
tion as it already existed. And Benson, embittered and 
made impatient by his own experience, drank it all in. 
His fertile mind got an opportunity for exercise, for Carlo 
was no fool. It developed in the course of time that the 
Russian knew a good bit about engineering though he was 
a foreman in the forge, and one night, inflamed by the 
ereator’s urge to share, Benson showed Carlo his model. 

The next day Petrov Sullinski received a telegram: 





“T have seen it and it is good.” 


So it read. And that night Billy accidentally set the 
room on fire and the model was destroyed. Fortunately 
the diagrams from which it had been built were not. Ben- 
gon carried these with him always, and thanked God for 
his foresightedness. They moved into new quarters and 
went on as before. 

High up in the air on his crane John Tsrael traveled the 
length of the sheds day by day. And on each journey he 
passed over the plan house, which was the heart of the 
works. The building was suspended in midair—like’ a 
bird’s nest in the branches of some enormous steel tree. 
It was small and low and could be seen from above and 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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White Bear fleet had come nosing 

into port with eight hundred and 
forty thousand feet of lumber in her hold 
and on herdecks. “Ay yust 
banetry to make good,” de- 
fended the third mate good- 
naturedly to the reproaches 
of his friend, Skole Knud- 
son, ship’s steward, who had 
laid off the trip, but had 
come over the side the 
minute the Almaden got her 
lines fast. 

“Make good, hal!’’ Skole 
ejaculated, and spat con- 
temptuously. ‘‘What’n hal 
we want to make good for? 
Workin’ our finger bones 
off for de capitalistic sys- 
tem. Little while and we 
tak dese ships and run dem 
ourself.” 

The mate turned his eye 
from where it watched criti- 
cally the movements of 
men who were breaking off 
ties from lumber piles and 
adjusting gear about the 
decks and contemplated 
Skole, with the scales of 
judgment balancing care- 
fully on his young but 
weathered countenance. 

“You bane funny in de 
nut, Skole,’”’ he suggested. 

“Wal, if my nut any 
funnier dan yours, Yal,” 
bridled the ship’s steward, 
“den Charlie Chaplin gon 
gat jalous. I tal you labor 
gon take dese ships and run 
dem—belong to dem.” 

Hjalmar Maartens smiled 
incredulously. His friend 
Skole had been in this coun- 
try longer than he, had im- 
bibed more freely of the 
American slang and was 
naturally glibber of tongue. 
When he babbled the talk 
he heard so much of at the 
local his accent became less 
pronounced and his gram- 
matical forms improved. 

“What de use of saving 
money?” Skole demanded. 
“When de revolution come, 
if you don’t got any you 
gon get some. If you got 
too much dey gon take it 
away from you.” 

Yal shook his head stub- 
bornly. 

“‘Ay tank dat revolution bane one hal of a damn ways 
off. Ay gass ay save my money some more yat.’”’ And he 
shook his head cannily. ‘“‘Out in de mission ay got a 
store, my galandme. While Irun deship she run de shop.” 

Hjalmar straightened his shoulders proudly, but Skole 
scorned. 

“Partners wit a Jane, Yal? What dat gon gat you? 
Notting. How you know what she do? A sailor can’t 
watch dem. When de ship’s away de wives will play. Yal, 
I’m sorry to see you go bust, but if you bank your money 
on a yoman you gon find yoursalf broke, you betchou life! 
I gota voman. Ha! ha! ha! Yust dis lay off, I got her— 
someting soft, vat? You betchou!’’ Skole winked gro- 
tesquely. ‘‘But I don’ kid me—no! You tink I’m got her 
when I’m sail nex’ time? No! You betchou life not! By 
time I’m outside dose heads one hour I’m know damn wal 
she be makin’ dose goo-goo eyes at some bohunk or odder. 
Janes is all right for company, but dey ain’t no snubbin’ 
post, because dey ain’t stay where you lef’ ’em, I tal you.” 

Yal was grieved much more at hearing Skole reflect upon 
the faith of womankind than by his attack upon the capi- 
talistic system—grieved and angered. The system, he felt, 
could take care of itself, but woman—gentle-voiced, soft- 
hearted, simple-minded woman! 

“Get to hal!’”’ he snapped angrily. 

But Skole only edged off prudently, and drawing upon 
his memory of soap-box spoutings of the radical’s philos- 
ophy of discontent dug up certain phrases that further 
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That Night He Mustered Face to Tell Hulda of His Love—and it Was Much Harder Than When He Told Her as a Boy 


traduced the fair fame of the gentler sex and tossed them 
jeeringly at Yal. 

““Voman!’’ he began, and contrived an oratorical pause. 

“Voman! De only danger to de revolution is voman. 
She is de natural aristocrat. She is de hopeless individu- 
alist. Nature make her de weaker sex! By lies she make 
herself strong and by lies she make man weak. De revolu- 
tion got to look out for voman, Yal, dat she don’ betray it— 
and you got to look out for dis gal what you got. She beat 
you, by damn, she will—if you don’ beat her wit a club.” 

Skole laughed satirically. This was blasphemy, and 
Hjalmar might have punished it as blasphemy should be 
punished if the blasphemer had not got himself expedi- 
tiously below, where with the pernicious industry of his kind 
he immediately became busy sowing the seeds of discon- 
tent and distrust wherever he could find a receptive mind 
in which to drop them. But on deck, at least, the atmos- 
phere was purged of his presence. 

While winches sang and slings rose and fell, with lumber 
clattering and rattling down upon the dock with sounds 
like exploding artillery, the mate’s mind was busy with the 
thoughts of a great ambition and a great love. The ambi- 
tion was to own the decks he trod on, not by the rude red 
hand of revolution, but by dint of toil and saving. 

The love was for Annie—shrill-voiced but wide-smiling 
Annie. His heart mellowed and yearned. His blue eyes 
peered wistfully out into the cafioned streets of the lower 
city. He longed to rush out to Annie always, but to-day 


he doubly longed, for Skole’s mean words 
had poisoned his placid faith. Yet there 
were a captain and two mates who took 
precedence of him in short privileges and 
it would be eight bells that 
night before he could put a 
leg over side. 

While Hjalmar chafed 
and while Skole’s sneers 
rankled, thoughts of an- 
other woman obtruded 
upon his mind—thoughts 
of Hulda. For one moment 
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memory threw the mate 
into ecstasies; the next it 
plunged his spirits beneath 
a somber cloud. 

“‘Hlulda!’’ he sighed. 
“Fulda!” 

Theirs was the boy-and- 
girl love of seventeen and 
fourteen that in their na- 
tive Helsingborg had 
plighted troth till Hjalmar 
should come home from the 
sea a man to claim her. But 
when he did come she was 
not waiting. True, no letter 
from her had ever found 
him during the whole four 
years, for how. could a 
world-roving sailor have an 
address? But what need 
had his man love of letters? 
He had pledged himself to 
her forever. Hulda was re- 
ported to have gone to 
America—that was all the 
village gossips could tell 
him—to San Francisco 
somebody had been told by 
somebody who had seen her 
after she reached American 
shores. 

To San Francisco? Hjal- 
mar could remember now 
the great leap his heart gave 
when he heard that word, 
for it was from San Fran- 
cisco that he had mailed a 
picture post card two years 
ago. Impatient, she had 
tried to go to him. Bless her 
true and loyal heart! He 
turned about and made his 
own way once more to San 
Francisco, but indirectly, as 
thrifty working sailors 
must, Stockholm to Ham- 
burg with ore and Hamburg 
to Valparaiso with ma- 
chinery. Jumping ship at 
Valparaiso, he reached San 
Diego in an old tub carrying guano, whence San Francisco 
was but just round the next headland. There he inquired 
at hotels, he infested lodging houses, he haunted employ- 
ment offices, he advertised in papers, he peered anxiously 
into every female face. But there was no Hulda in San 
Francisco. 

When his money failed him he took to the sea again and 
went, out to fight the polar blasts and listen for months to 
the grind and knock of ice, or he went far south on the 
breath of lazy trades and under the fiery heat of equatorial 
suns that opened the seams in decks as it opened the pores 
of men. But from these journeys he came back always 
to the city by the Golden Gate to resume his quest for 
Hulda. And always in vain. There was no Hulda in the 
world at all. 

It was as this conviction ripened in his bereaved breast 
that Annie came in to console his mourning heart. He told 
Annie about Hulda of course. He must. That was Yal’s 
nature. But Annie was not jealous. Indeed she allowed 
Yal to understand that while she was yet very young her 
own heart had had its bruise. They warmed to each other 
wonderfully. Annie was different from Hulda of course. 
Instead of the delicate bloom of peach upon her cheeks 
there was a kind of weathered rose. She was older than 
his girl love, but still young, quite too young to be married 
yet, as she naively impressed upon the ardent Yal. Yet 
for the immaturity of youth Annie possessed a strange 
sophistication. Besides being cordial and wholesome, she 
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When His Money Failed Him He Took to the Sea Again and 
Went Out to Fight the Polar Blasts 


was practical and thrifty—virtues 
that commended themselves 
warmly to the heart of the frugal 
Swede. She was competent and 
had an eye to the main chance. 

At first they were friends, then lovers, and now they 
were business partners. All Yal’s savings were in Annie’s 
hands. It was this which had made Skole’s cynicisms 
rankle, yet it was a situation that had come about natu- 
rally enough and one that—when one knew Annie as Yal 
knew her—argued no indiscretion whatever. When the 
mate met her first the girl was the chef in a delicatessen 
shop. She had skill to cook most appetizingly, and be- 
cause of the reputation her viands attained the little shop 
was profitable. But Annie got 
only wages. She lamented this 
to Yal and grudged the generous 
increment of her Swiss employer. 
If only she had capital now, she 
speculated. But Yal had capi- 
tal—a small amount. 
Heart swelling with ap- 
proving love and his 
thrifty nature enthused 
at the prospect of a gain- 
ful investment, he negoti- 
ated the lease of a suitable 
empty store building 
round the corner and dot- 
ingly set Annie up in busi- 
ness—her business. 

They planned the new 
store artfully, placing the 
kitchen right in the win- 
dow, as it were. Against the wide 
glass pane was a stout table with large 
mixing bowls in which mouth-watering 
doughs and batters in colors from 
creamy white to frothy yellows and 
browns were forever being stirred or 
kneaded by the cheery-faced, bare- 
armed and always highly decorative 
Annie. Behind her slim body along 
one side stretched the range. Over it 
glittered a line of surplus utensils of 
polished brass and gleaming alumi- 
num. Upon it huge pots and caldrons 
steamed and from time to time its 
generous ovens gave up to 
scanning eyes a sight of huge 
bake pans in which a semi- 
liquid content simmered sug- 
gestively or crusts of many 
inviting shades stretched their 
uneven surfaces from rim to 
rim, with the riot of juicy 
goodness beneath cracking the 
flaky surfaces and lifting de- 
lectable mountain ranges that 
would have created pangs of 
hungerin an Egyptian mummy. 

But the art of the shopkeeper 
went farther. These pots and 
caldrons and bake pans each 
gave off a savory fragrance 
and this was cunningly allowed 
to filter out the cracks in the 
door and do advertising to the 
passing world. Housewives 
homebound from the movies 
and conscious all at once that 
the dinner hour approached, 
and hungry husbands withit, 
were painfully reminded that 
concern with the woes of the 
weeping heroine had kept them 
from a proper concern for prob- 
lems of their own. They read 
this savory advertising as if hung in banners on 
the air, and turning followed till the converging, 
solicifous black muzzles of sniffing dogs and the 
absorbed expressions upon the faces of wistful 














































He Was a Skillful Handler of Men, 
a Shrewd Driver of Bargains 





children assured them they had 
tracked these nerve-tickling odors 

to their lair. They hailed the little shop as some rare 
form of life-saver and entered quickly in. Custom filled 
it. Profits were rung up. Enlargements were undertaken. 
Additions to the stock were made. Every time Hjalmar’s 
ship brought him back to port the store was a little busier, 
there were more goods on the shelves and it seemed that 
Annie knew of something else she could put in that would 
attract more custom and increase their gain. 
It was sixty dollars here, it was ninety-two 
dollars there and a hundred and forty-nine 
dollars yonder. The store grew, the stock 
grew, but Yal’s savings were eternally de- 
pleted, unfailingly drawn upon. 

This was another reason why those reck- 
less words of Skole’s had power to plague, 
Yet time had never crept, crawled and 
evaded passing under the wire as it crept, 
crawled and played hide and seek with itself 
this day, with Yal waiting for darkness and 
eight bells to come. In the middle of the 
afternoon, however, a grateful diversion 
was created. 

“Mr. Maartens!” called the first 
mate, and with a backward nod of his 
head jerked Yal toward him, as it were. 
“Captain Stahl wants to see you in 
the cabin.”’ 

Yal turned toward the deck house 
wondering, for he knew that Port Cap- 
tain Wallace of the White Bear fleet 
was also in the cabin. 

“Captain Wallace,” said the skipper 
to the arch-chested man with the tight- 

fitting countenance who 
was sitting where the 
captain himself usually 
sat in his little cabin, 
“‘this is my third mate, 
Hjalmar Maartens. He 
works hard himself, he 
works his men hard and 
he’s a good steady boy 
all round, I éake it, with 
likely a very nice little 
wad hid away in the old 
sock—eh, Yal?”’ 

““How’re you?” said 
the port captain ab- 
ruptly, and without ris- 
ing stuck out a short 
thick hand that forced 
Yal, rugged asa 
redwood tree 
himself, to rec- 
ognize as he 
gripped it that 
he took hold on 
something tough 
and enduring. 

“Set down!” 
said Port Cap- 
tain Wallace, 
aude Lo ok 
here!” 

The first com- 
mand was mere 
politeness, for 
there was no 
room to sit 
down, but Yal 
could follow the 
motion of the short thick hand 
toward the table, and saw 
upon it the drawings of a ship 
together with some figures set 
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down in two 
columns be- 
side them. 

“We're putting the Hulda in 
commission in a few weeks,” 
began Captain Wallace. 

The name hit Hjalmar between the eyes, for his was a 
sensitive soul, but Captain Wallace was going on with, 
“And it was Captain Larsen’s idea’”—Captain Larsen 
was president of the White Bear Company—‘‘to let the 
men that are going to sail her own a few planks in the new 
ship right from the shove-off.”’ 

This speech told Yal two things—one comparatively un- 
important, that he was going to be transferred, the other 
of paramount importance, that suddenly, very suddenly 
and]in a manner most unexpected, the dream of his life 
had been brought near to him. 

“Purely voluntary on your part, of course,”’ said the port 
captain as the mate seemed to hesitate. “It is merely that 
Captain Larsen wishes to give his men freely an oppor- 
tunity that he had to fight for a long time himself.” 

Yal flushed that he should have appeared slow or un- 
grateful when his mind was merely overwhelmed. 

““Ay bane much obliged to Captain Larsen,” he stam- 
mered, “Ay bane all swelled up’”—and he tried to laugh 
off his embarrassment. 

“We split the piece of her we’re selling to the men into 
thousand-dollar ribs, you might call ’em,’’ explained the 
port captain. ‘For a man like you we could saw a rib in 
two, I guess, if ——”’ 

“Ay take bout tree ribs,”’ Yal broke in, as demonstrating 
to the port captain that while he might be a slow thinker 
he was no piker. 

In one fell moment he had weighed Annie’s delicatessen 
store in the balance and sold it out. Cooking, peddling, 
bartering ten cents’ worth of stew in a pasteboard box or 
two bits’ worth of sauerkraut in a wooden dish—what was 
that to owning a piece of the decks one trod on? Nothing! 

“Three!” exclaimed Captain Wallace, and rubbed his 
hands delightedly. ‘There, Stahl, what do you think of 
that now?” 

“Ay skal gat to sell my store to get dat tree t’ousand 
dollars, Captain Wallace,” Hjalmar confided, ‘“‘and maybe 
dat tak me some little time to sell him right.” 

“All the time you want,” declared Captain Wallace. 
“Captain Larsen is going to be immensely pleased that one 
of his third mates wants three ribs of the Hulda. In fact, 
Maartens, I may tell you that you’re not going to be third 
mate for longer than another trip. Your skipper here has 
recommended you for promotion and you're likely to go 
out as second on the first voyage of the Hulda.” 

Promotion too! The prospect struck him almost speech- 
less and he wanted to get outside and shake hands with 
himself. 

“Ay tank dat Hulda bane one lucky ship for me,” he 
managed to grin before they let him go. 

As he resumed his duties with a gale of joy blowing 
music from every string of his heart not a misgiving came 
to him over what he had covenanted to do. No reflection 
that Annie was not strong for the sea, that no viking blood 
was in her veins, that she had no sympathy whatever with 
his aspirations to own the spars that swung above him and 
pointed ambitionward to the stars. Neither did any sus- 
picion come to him that he might have been guilty of dis- 
loyalty in so quickly selling out Annie the chef, for Hulda 
the ship. And he had plenty of time to have ghought of 
this, too, for he did not get away at eight bells. Extra work 
had come up and it was quite ten o’clock when he reached 
the neighborhood of the delicatessen shop. 

It would have been closed but that thrifty Annie had a 
habit of keeping open to catch the raft of hungry who 
began about half past ten to drift by from the movies and 
were in the habit of dropping in to fortify themselves with 
the makings of a bedtime snack. Accordingly from about 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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Is Success Personal? 
5 ees RE is a newer philosophy abroad which holds that 


success is no longer a personal achievement but is 
part of the struggle of classes. The older tradition of im- 
provement in the position of the individual through self- 
improvement is laughed at. We are told that in the early 
pioneer days of this country an ambitious young man 
might have forged ahead, but to-day the social system 
holds him down. His only hope, according to this newer 
view, lies in collective action, in group organization and 
class conflict. 

Emphasis is laid upon the hopeless monotony and dead- 
ening effect of factory work. The whole modern industrial 
system is inveighed against because it is supposed to leave 
the masses of people without hope or opportunity. Almost 
automatically the abler members of the working class are 
The 
ranks of the workers thus being depleted of their brainiest 
members, who are won over by and to wicked capitalism, 
the people as a whole remain an inert, helpless and ne- 


selected for advancement to positions as foremen. 


glected mass. Capitalism is described as having no use for 
those whom it cannot use. They remain mere sodden 
hands, without the qualities to burst the bonds of circum- 
stance. The only cure, so the newer philosophy holds, is 
a class struggle or a collectivist form of industry, the idea 
evidently being that lack of ability in each and every unit 
makes no difference if you have enough units. 

No successful system can be built upon collective incom- 
petence and mediocrity, any more than a successful state 
can in the long run be founded solely upon aristocracy or 
autocracy. It may be admitted that a large part of mod- 
ern industrial work is dreary enough without denying the 
possibility of personal advancement for every individual. 
There is a tiresome amount of exaggeration of the drudgery 
of modern industry in the preachments of many of our 
newest thinkers. To read much of this ultra-modern liter- 
ature one would suppose that the entire population with 
the exception of a few fortunate millionaires is engaged 
in factory work. There are still some ten million farmers 
by whom success can always be won at a price. There 
are millions of clerical workers, salesmen, and even among 
the strictly manual laborers vast numbers who move 
about from place to place and are not tied down to the 
monotony of a machine. Carpenters, painters, brick- 
layers, and indeed the whole group of building-trades 





workers are in a position to see the results of their labor 
and are free from most of the evils of factory work. To 
hear the complaints of railroad men one would think their 
occupation the most forlorn on earth, and yet from the be- 
ginning of transportation in this country boys have entered 
railroading because of its intensely interesting character; 
indeed, because of the romance of the calling. 

Even among those factory workers with whom the ele- 
ment of monotony is serious every effort is being made to 
relieve the strain. 
improvements are effected the bulk of mankind must re- 
main subordinate, doomed figuratively if not literally to be 
always hewers of wood and drawers of water. 

No system can ever be devised, collectivist or otherwise, 
in which leaders will not come to the front. To promise 
people anything else is holding out the falsest of hopes. 
And in the loose talk which glibly substitutes the class 
struggle for individual initiative there is danger of repress- 
ing one of the most valuable qualities in human nature—the 
desire of every man to be the architect of his own fortunes. 


But it is often said that no matter what 


It is difficult to see how any millennium ean erect a 
system under which personal deficiencies will bring as large 
rewards as personal capacities. Vice President Marshall 
tells of an unemployed man with starving wife and children 
who refused to accept a job at $1.50 a day which Mr. 
Marshall secured for him in the panic of 1873, until after 
he had seen “what Congress would do about the money 
” We all know unsuccessful people who will not 
take work that is offered them, because it is too hard. 
On the other hand we know successful men who have 
trained themselves never to give in or to give up, who are 
afraid of no task however exacting. 

In this country, at least, there is still room at the top, or 
pretty near the top, for literally millions of men and women 
who possess the requisite industry, good judgment, fru- 
gality, knowledge of human nature, persistence, intelli- 
gence and integrity. After all, does it not make for stronger 
character and more true happiness to proclaim that suc- 
cess is won by these qualities than to tell the thriftless and 
careless that their scanty means are due to a faulty social 
system? 

Whatever the newest thinkers may say about raising the 
masses through class struggle or collectivism the fact is 
patent that never before were so many young men and 
women preparing themselves as now, through education 
and training, for higher positions. Never were so many 
courses and systems of correspondence and home educa- 
tion, character building, memory training, concentration, 
and the like, within the reach of the masses. Never was the 
literature of individual success more popular than at this 
very moment, though we are being told that personal 
success is out of date and is about to be replaced by group 
attainment. 


question. 


Even thé labor unions are organizing colleges of their 
own, a movement which bids fair to spread far. Just how 
the unions will be able to prevent those among their mem- 
bers who make the best use of this education and training 
from benefiting by it is difficult to see. How will the unions 
make sure that every student profits to exactly the same 
extent from the excellent courses that will be given? Any 
school or college, no matter whether it obtains its spiritual 
and material nourishment from mere capitalists or from 
the most advanced of radical thinkers, is sure to awaken 
and develop some of its students far more than others. 
How will this fit into the idea that success must be that of 
the class or group rather than the objective of the in- 
dividual? 

It has long been a commonplace of American experience 
that the man who has determined to prosper, who has 
improved himself, saved money and played the game accord- 
ing to the rules has usually found success, no matter how 
humble his beginning. But does this mean that those who 
are lacking in these sterner qualities which we know are es- 
sential foradvancement are wholly to be overlooked and cast 
aside? Not atall. Probably society would go from bad to 
worse if it actually supported and subsidized every weak, 
inefficient member.. Society may not owe every man a 
living, but it does owe him an opportunity greater even 
than it now afiords. A movement to develop latent 
ability among the humbler workers must be stimulated 
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and broadened. New avenues of promotion and oppor- 
tunity are constantly being opened up to the poorest and 
most ignorant, but they must be developed to even a 
greater extent than now. 


The. Cost-Plus Era 


N THE midst of much still unresolved darkness it is 

worth while chronicling the first faint rosy fingers of 
the dawn of a new and better time. For there are now 
obvious signs that we are passing out of the cost-plus or 
heads-I-win-tails-you-lose era into the sweeter light of 
a better day. 
plus system not only as an economic fact but as a general 
state of mind—and a very general one. We have all seen 
it in its operations—you in your little corner and I in 
mine—in particular specific flagrant cases told by local 


For three years we have known this cost- 


gossip. So we all know it now. 

There were the shipyard scandals—millions and tens of 
millions of dollars; the military barracks and hospitals; 
the work that nobody thought to stop when the war was 
done. You know these things—everybody knows them. 
They were not criminal necessarily—or even vicious in 
all cases. They were first of all the natural native products 
of the cost-plus, heads-I-win-tails-the-government—that 
is, everybody else—loses frame of mind. 

There were those—and are still—who dreamed that this 
thing was going on forever. There was a terrible tempta- 
tion in it to frail human nature, and it is greatly creditable 
to the American people that there are signs that we 
understand the thing and are turning against it. 

Take, for example, the recent railroad bill returning the 
roads to private ownership. Here for two years had been 
in operation the cost-plus system on its grandest scale. 
Here to both elements immediately concerned there was 
every urge of the heads-I-win-tails-you-lose impulse of 
human nature to throw the whole thing into government 
ownership; to do a thing in fact much easier than that— 
merely to arrange to let it stay where it was. 

For one party at interest this meant assured and doubt- 
less larger wages; for the other guaranty of investment in 
a much-troubled financial time. Theoretically it might 
have seemed certain that these two special interests would 
unite, and, in the usual default of general opposition, load 
their burden on the Government and slip happily away. 
That this did not happen, that the whole campaign in that 
direction was overwhelmingly defeated in Congress is 
a striking monument to the traditions and horse sense and 
courage of the American people. 

But also it is, before this, a monument to another thing— 
the widespread almost universal observation in this coun- 
try of the actual operation of human nature in the indi- 
vidual working for the Government; of what might be 
called the soul of man under socialism. 

It was not under actual socialism—no. But it lacked, in 
its work for the general mass of men, for its Government, 
no altruistic impulse which socialism in practice would 
afford. It had in fact the unusual and much-stressed 
stimulus of the call to service of history’s most heroic age. 
We know, we saw, just how the soul of man functioned 
under that impulse in practice in our own industries. 

This spectacle has cost us billions of dollars. It was no 
doubt worth that. For we have seen now, as closely as we 
ever need to, the soul of man under socialism; not as Oscar 
Wilde saw it in his beautiful and wonderfully presented 
vision of some dream-made soul, but the common, or 
garden, soul of man as it actually goes to its work day 
after day under the vague general impulse of altruism. 

It was worth it—yes—all that it cost us! Hereafter no 
one can swing along the fancy of this generation, in the 
United States at least, with the old recurrent rhaps¢dic 
prophecy of Utopia—the fair Elysian fields, the flashing 
new Jerusalem, where society functions smoothly and 
triumphantly through the urge of altruism on the happy 
formula: ‘‘From each according to his abilities; to each 
according to his need.”’ It is the vision beautiful, the song 
of songs, man’s favorite dream. It would be wonderful 


indeed if the soul of man worked that way—under altru- 
ism. But it does not. Not yet—by some thousand’years! 
We know. We have seen it in operation. 
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HE United States is just now long on trouble and 


short on sweat. Most of the trouble will end when 
the people of the United States realize that the cure 
is useful work. National suffering is the sum of the ills 
which affect’ the individual units of the nation. The high 
cost of living is only a phrase until it affects you and me. 
In the complex organization which we call society we 
have lost sight of the simple business of life. We say that 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness are three inherent 
rights of the individual. Life is a good thing, but the fact 
of our being born into this world does not give us the right 
to life. The world is beautiful. The scheme of life is good, 
but we enjoy title to life only in so far as we pay the unit 
installments; only as we meet our obligations from day to 
day and from year to year until life is done. The one ap- 
propriate currency with which to pay for life issweat. Man 
is capable of transforming the fuel of food into energy and 
work. We can buy the right to live with a proper daily 
expenditure of useful work. The individual who does not 
pay the price of life has no right to it. 


The Bars of Morality 


E LOOK no farther than the gray edge of this world, 
and we assume in our isolation that a wrong would 
obtain if life should be taken from us. Asa matter of fact, 
we have no reason for believing that we are not a secondary 
factor incidental to some terrific scheme whose functioning 
assigns a minor value to the protoplasm that is us. 
Because life exists as a part of the great scheme we can 
accept as a-fact that our having life is right. It follows 
that a normal effort to sustain life is right. 
We are immediately confronted by a 
question of limitations which governs our Ly 
efforts to sustain life. In jumping from in ; 





front of the approaching wheels of a six-cylinder hell- 
raiser driven by a gentleman who does not walk we are 
actuated by instinct. In selecting a large-calibered, high- 
powered rifle and blowing the intestines of my fellow men 
over a limited area of terrain which the map makers call 
the United States I may be called a soldier and a patriot 
if the victims of my marksmanship are enemies of the 
political unit which I call my country. If the same results 
are accomplished for reasons more personal I may or may 
not be a murderer, depending upon the definition imposed 
by the laws of the state. 

The sorry melancholy path of doubt is followed but a 
little way before we encounter the bars of morality. We 
find something which gives us faith in men; something 
that has developed from a sense of the benevolent organ- 
ization of this universe. Following fast upon this we 
discover in mankind a sense of moral obligation. Unfortu- 
nately the data which contribute incidental argument and 
testimony in proof of the existence of man’s sense of moral 
obligation derives largely from abstract reasoning and only 
in a small degree from the conduct of our fellow beings in 
this vale of tears. 

The moral obligation—that is, the sense of moral re- 
sponsibility—is directly codrdinate with intellect and edu- 
cation. The Bolshevik is a product of adenoids and 
darkness. His normal energy is cultivated in the soil of 
misdirected effort. It flourishes in a light whose rays lie 
beyond the limits of the wholesome spectrum in which 
normal men develop. 

Any man who does not with his brain or his muscles 
perform useful work is a barnacle on the ship of state. 


Help! 


The United States is composed of parasites and producers. 
The people of a nation are all consumers. 
eat. 


They must 
In a community where all men are consumers and 
one-half of them are producers it follows that each pro- 
ducer is sustaining his own life and the life of one parasite. 


The One and Only Cure 


OCIETY is made up of men, women and children. Men 
and women must work. Inthe United States only asmall 
percentage of men and women do work. When every man 
and every woman works the high cost of living, political 
disorder, strikes and all the phenomena of social unrest 
will be at an end. Work is the cure. It is the only cure. 
The President sets his official foot on a projected strike 
and postpones it. He fails to explain to the strikers that 
a realization of their duty to their employers is secondary 
to a realization of the fact 
that they must buy life 
with work. Congress in- 
vestigates the high cost of 
living. Governors of states 
combine to reduce the high 
cost of living. Few of these 
several superior intellects 
to date have expressed the 
simple fact that work is 
the cure. cli. f 
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HE backbone of winter had broken with 
YT: snap, the early spring thaw had set in 

and the yard at the steel mills was a 
Sargasso Sea of mud in which all the hulks 
and derelicts of the past 
six months of trials and 
tribulations were piled 
helter-skelter—car 
trucks and car boxes, 
switch points and dis- 
carded frogs and rails, 
broken castings, wrecked 
machinery, steel ingots, 
mold buggies, molds and 
stools, oil barrels, piles 
of coke and stretches of 
coal, little levees of sand 
and dolomite and lime 
rock, with a sprinkling 
of this and a scattering 
of that in every nook 
and corner about the 
plant. 

The heaps of dirty ice 
and the hummocks of 
black and grimy snow 
were rapidly disappear- 
ing beneath the warming 
rays of a mounting sun 
and the time for the big 
clean-up was at hand. 
Shopmen and mill work- 
ers going up and down 
the yard began to pick 
up the hammers and 
chisels they had been missing for 
months. Plumbers and steam fitters 
were finding lost wrenches and chains 
and fittings. Picks and shovels and 
sledges and bars were coming to 
light, and the mill superintendents, wander- 
ing about with watchful eyes, saw things 
that made them nod their heads and mut- 
ter, “Oh, ho! So that’s how they pulled’ 
that trick on us that cold day in January! 
So that’s what became of that missing 
gear! That’s where they lost those brass 
journals, eh?” 

Shamus O’Ney, labor boss, leaned against the sunny 
side of the ladle house back of the Bessemers and gazed 
with dreamy eyes at his heterogeneous gang of laborers who 
were scraping and shoveling and slopping about in the 
mud flood that overflowed the mill yard. Shamus was 
warm. He scraped a crooked index finger over a red fore- 
head, then looked at the finger for signs of sweat. He 
loosened his scarlet sweater about his neck, unbuttoned 
his vest and dropped his thumbs inside the waistband of 
his trousers. He exhaled noisily, puffing his cheeks in the 
operation. The long tail of his battered and tattered over- 
coat dangled dolefully about the mushy heels of his red 
gum boots. 

“Tt’s naught but a bloomin’ loblolly from pig machine 
to skull cracker!’’ he muttered as his eyes traveled over 
the dirty reaches of the yard. “Naught but a bloomin’ 
loblolly! I’ve said it afore and I’ll say it again—to any- 
body!” 

He turned toward the two score of men that were busy 
with hoes and shovels, gazed at them for a moment, then 
spat in disgust. 

“Scrape it up, b’ys, scrape it up!” he yelled. “Ye’ll 
find terry firmer sommers down there under your feet! 
Scrape it up and toss it to one side, out of the way, so a 
man won’t need stilts to get about on! Dear, dear! The 
excoitement of this loife of mine’ll be the dith of me yit! 
Good mornin’, Jerry. And where may ye be goin’ this 
foine day with yer little pick and shovel? Down to the 
seashore to play a bit in the sand?” 

Old Jerry Tout, the track cleaner, had appeared round 
the corner of the ladle house, a pick on his shoulder, a 
shovel hanging from the pick handle, a stubby broom in 
one hand. He stopped, looked at Shamus and smiled a 
toothless smile. 

“And how is yerself and yer min standin’ the spring 
weather, Shamus?” he inquired dffably. 

“Don’t talk to me of spring, Jerry! Not a word about 
spring! Have a look at the movements of that flock of 
furriners and ye’ll know without me tellin’ ye how thim 
fellies are feelin’. But what does it matter to a bohunk, 
Jerry, what the season is? Spring, summer or-winter is 
all the same to thim—they niver do nothin’ no time nohow. 
Three wakes ago they was losin’ nine minutes out of ivery 
tin pullin’ icicles out of their mustaches. Now they’re 
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earnin’ two dollars of their two ninety-five in kapin’ the 
mud cleaned off their boots and shoes, and another month 
from now they’ll be rubbin’ two pounds of dirt and dust 
out of their eyes for ivery pound they shovel up. Bossin’ 
cattle loike thim, Jerry, tries yer soul. I should’ve gone 
to the Arggentyne with me stipbrother and gone in for 
the handlin’ of rale cattle—rale cattle with horns and hair 
and tails.” 

‘“Where’d you say, Shamus?” 

“To the Arggentyne, Jerry—down in South Americy. 
Raisin’ fat cattle—beeves, ye know. By now I bet I'd 
’a’ been a rich man—I bet a dime I would!” 

“Ts yer stipbrother there now?” 

“He is! He is! Ye see, Jerry, I niver seen me stip- 
brother. He entered the O’Ney family after I come over. 
Me mother married his father, ye know, so whin me stip- 
brother decided to come to Americy me mother give the 
lad a bit of a letter to fetch to me. But me stipbrother 
got no furder’n New York. In New York he happened to 
get a chancet to go to the Arggentyne and take up cattle, 
so he wint. He wrote to me and asked me to go ’long. I 
was thin labor-bossin’ in South Chicago and whin the 
Old Man told me he simply couldn’t run the mills without 
me I swallied it loike the bloomin’ sucker I was. It was 
a grand mishtake I made, not goin’ to the Arggentyne, 
Jerry—very grand.” 

““Mebbe so yes, mebbe so no,” returned Jerry. ‘““Ye 
can’t tell—ye can’t niver tell about such things. Who’s 
the limpy lad ye’ve got in yer gang?” 

“Him? Oh, I picked him up at the gate this mornin’. 
Ain’t he a daisy, Jerry? Ain’t he just? He told me his 
name was Robert Emmet, but I’ll bet he’d been just as 
near right if he’d said it was Tiddy Rosenvelt. It wasn’t 
quite light yit whin I got to the gate this mornin’, and 
what with me nearsoighted eyes and the darkness I thought 
the lad was holdin’ his hand over his mouth all the while. 
And I wondered why. 

““«Take down yer hand, me b’y,’ I said, ‘and let’s have 
a squint at yer unmasked mug.’ But whin I looked closter, 
by cripes, he didn’t have up his hand at all—it was his lip 
I’d been seein’? Did ye iver see a purtier one on a man 
that wasn’t a monkey, Jerry? Min,is scarce these war- 
toimes, Jerry. I have to take anything that comes along 
walkin’ on two legs.” 
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‘‘He works loike he was already tired out,” 
mused Jerry, watching the new hand through 
the clouds of blue smoke that were curling up 
from his black and battered pipe. 

“He was dead tired whin I 


brought him in. I was ashamed 

to put such a tired felly to work, 

I was, I was. I’ve heared he’s 

been layin’ up in the Dew Drop 

drinkery for two or three wakes 
and better, pickled in the Dew 

Drop vinegar they sell up there. 

Look at the baboon now, nuzzlin’ 

up to Tony the Dago with the 

earrings, goin’ to touch him fer a 

chew. Whisht, Jerry! Whisht! 

Here comes the Scotchman!”’ 
Old Jerry quickly disappeared 

behind the ladle house. Shamus 

straightened up and was critically 
inspecting a pile of mud when Mc- 

Donald, the yard superintendent, 

crossed the tracks toward him. 

“Well, Shamus, I see 
you’re getting a little of 
it cleaned up,” said Mc- 
Donald. 

“You said it correct, 
Mr. McDonald—a little 
of it is the right way to 
express it. That drove 
of sheep won’t doas much 
ge" | work in a day as wan 
ambitious b’y would do 
in a minute. Bossin’ a 
mob of mutts loike that 
is dishheartenin’, Mr. 
McDonald—it’s very 
dishheartenin’.” 

McDonald laughed. 

“Do the best you can; 
that’s all we ask.”’ 

“And thank you kindly, sor, fer takin’ that view of 
the thing. But it’s tryin’, it’s tryin’. I made the 
grand mishtake of me loife whin I didn’t go to the 
Arggentyne with me stipbrother and inter the cattle- 
raisin’ business—the mishtake of me loife!’’ 

““Where, Shamus?’ 

“In the Arggentyne—South Americy, ye know.” 

“Oh, have you a brother down there?”’ 

“A stipbrother, Mr. McDonald. And doin’ well, too— 

doin’ well. A millionaire and more, I s’pose, by this toime. 

Sinds out four shiploads of fat beeves ivery year, of his 

own raisin’.” 

““Why didn’t you go when you had the chance?” 

“There ye are, sor—why? It’s the question we all come 
to ask sooner or later in our lives—why? I can’t answer it, 
Mr. McDonald.” 

“Well, since you didn’t go to South America but chose 
to stay in the United States and labor-boss, suppose you 
forget your mistake and punch this gang along and get 
the yard cleaned up. Make them keep the coal and coke 
separate and don’t let them throw any into the dirt cars— 
it’s precious stuff these days. Send those ingots and blooms 
down to the bloomer; haul all the scrap iron to the Open 
Hearth stock yards; and keep your eyes open for tools 
that were lost last winter. Found anything yet?” 

“We picked up a dolly bar and a couple of sledges.” 

“You'll find a lot of stuff like that. And, Shamus, don’t 
forget that Dave Jordan’s pay sack with nearly five 
hundred dollars in gold in it may be lying about here 
somewhere. Watch for that. Fifty dollars reward, you 
know.” 

“Tt’s a slim chance there is of pickin’ that up, Mr. 
McDonald. Some bohunk has got that spint long, long 
ago. Too bad, too, wasn’t it, about Davy losin’ that wad? 
Let’s see—whin was it he lost it?” 

“‘Rirst week in December, I think.” 

“Tt was sommers round that toime. And a very toidy 
little sum it was to lose.” 

McDonald moved on down the yard. Shamus gazed 
after him until he had passed from sight among the mill 
buildings, then took up a new position against the ladle 
house, propping himself comfortably against it. 

“A man can’t broaden himself out in a job of this koind,” 
he muttered. ‘It’s crampin’. It’s work that stunts his 
abilities. Now if I’d gone down to the Arggentyne with 
me stipbrother I’d be by this toime ee 

He broke off in his soliloquy and looked up. A train of 
fourteen ladles of hot metal from the blast furnaces in the 
valley had pulled into the yard and the locomotive was 

(Continued on Page 34) . 
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“On a rising scale like this it 

I scale the heights of bliss ih 

And Campbell's fare which brings me there Hil 

could not bear to miss.” Hil 

i 

H 

| \ JOSEPH GaAMPBELL GOMPANY ua 

| : i 

: Every spoonful nourishes ; 

| H : ! i 

4 The food value of Campbell’s Vegetable Soup is ih 

remarkable in a two-fold way. if 

i It is not only free from waste in the ordinary sense—that is, Hh 
i! there is no waste about it at the table nor in the kitchen, but it 

i also is digested and assimilated very completely—transformed i 

Hi into a high percentage of solid flesh, muscle and energy. ii 

lh ° ° - ni 
4 It is such a well-balanced combination of needed 


“building up” materials that the system appropriates and 
uses every particle. 

This makes it also one of the best foods for young people, 
invalids or any who are not quite up to the mark in physical 
condition. 

Now is just the season to get the benefit of this delicious 
and strength-giving soup. Why not enjoy it today? 


21 kinds 





15c a can Y 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
heading in on a track that ran past the spot where his 
gang of laborers was at work. 

“Out of the way there, lads!’’ he yelled. 
way!” 

The workers left their work and stepped to one side of 
the tracks and stood watching the approaching train. 
Suddenly the engine gave a sharp blast from its whistle, 
there was a grinding of brakes and a rattling and banging 
of couplers and truck chains. The wheels of a cart that 
was crossing the track a little farther down the way had 
become wedged between the rails and the crossing planks. 
The heavy train came to a sudden stop. 

Over the rim of the first of the fourteen ladles in the 
long string rolled a little wave of red metal and over the 
rims of each of the thirteen ladles behind it, one after 
another, rolled little waves of red. The fiery stuff fell to 
the ground, struck into the pools of slush and water that 
lay all along the tracks and there followed a series of sharp 
explosions that sounded not unlike the rattle of rifle fire 
and the popping of hand grenades. 

The new man, the one to whom the old track cleaner 
had referred as the limpy lad, dropped his shovel, cried 
out in fright and fled to Shamus, to cower behind that 
astonished gentleman’s bulky body and to hide among the 
draggled folds of his long-tailed overcoat. 

““What—what was th-that?”’ chattered the frightened 
worker. ‘‘Wha-what was it?” 

‘““What was it?’”’ repeated Shamus, eying the man with 
scorn and contempt. “‘ What was it indade but the German 
airyplanes. Didn’t ye know the Germans was tryin’ hard 
to blow up these here mills because they was makin’ war 
stuff here? Didn’t ye know we’ve been bombarded nine 
toimes afore this and tin min killed? Didn’t ye know it 
were more dangerous to work in these here mills than it is 
to foight in the trinches in France, hey?” 

A yell of derisive laughter, loud hoots and jeers rang out 
as the other workers, who had witnessed the flight of the 
new hand, came crowding about Shamus. 

“Back on the job, me brave b’y!” yelled the big boss. 
“Be bold! Show thim lumps that ye’re livin’ up to yer 
name, Robert Emmet! Back on the job, all of ye, afore 
I fire. ye all in wan bunch!” 

The men returned to work, laughing and mocking and 
chaffing the limpy lad. 

“A duck-hearted little coward, that’s what that laddy- 
buck is!’? muttered Shamus. ‘‘Ye could scare that lad 


“Out of the 


out of the state with a fither duster and a popgun.” 

The thaw continued. The sun poured down its warm 
and penetrating rays from its new position in the sky; the 
heaps and hummocks of ice and snow melted and ran 





















away; the mill yard became muddier and muddier, and 
the cleaning up of the mess under the direction of Shamus 
O’Ney went on without interruption. The scattered coal 
was collected and carted to the bunkers, the coke to the 
blast furnaces, the broken cars to the repair tracks, the 
wrecked machinery to the machine shops, the scrap iron 
to the stock piles, and the excess mud was shoveled away 
from the paths and roadways and crossings. The yard 
began to lose much of its semblance of a cyclone’s path. 

“Tt’s takin’ on quite a toidy-loike look,’ murmured 
Shamus the afternoon of his third day at the work. ‘“An- 
other wake or so and they’ll be shovin’ me back on the 
stone and pig. Ho-hum! It’s warmish!” 

He was loafing on the sunny side of a warehouse to 
which point in the yard his gang had swept everything 
clear, and near which his men were now leisurely working. 
He spied a broad board leaning against a column, set at 
an alluring angle. He stepped across to it, tested it for 
safety, and then reclined easily against it. He was out of 
sight of his gang and out of sight, too, of anyone passing 
through the yard. He sighed comfortably, pulled his cap 
over his eyes and in a moment was breathing deeply and 
heavily. Shamus was proud of his ability to “grab a 
nap,” as he put it, ‘‘without it hurtin’ nobody and without 
nobody gettin’ wise to it.”’ 

He woke with a start. Somebody was near him. 

““Whisht!” said a pair of lips close to his ear. “‘ Whisht! 
Lave me a word wid ye!” 

He sat up, turned his head and looked into the limpid 
eyes of the limpy lad, Robert Emmet. 

“What d’ye mean by comin’ whishtin’ me, ye tadpole?” 
he growled angrily. ‘‘ What is it ye’re wantin’ of me?” 

“Ts yer name Shamus O’Ney or is it?”’ 

“Tt is, and I’ll can ye if ye’re not back on the job by the 
toime J get me cap on me head! Will ye beat it out of 
here—quick?”’ 

“Thin if ye’re Shamus O’Ney,” announced the limpy 
lad, making no move to leave the presence of his boss, 
“thin I’m yer stipbrother!”’ 

““What!’’ Shamus grasped the edges of the plank on 
which he reclined, seized them with both hands and held 
on as though he was fearful lest he fall somewhere. He 
stared into the face that was so close to his own. “‘What!” 
he roared again. 

“Just that!’’ chuckled the man before him. ‘Robert 
Emmet isn’t me proper name. Me own name is Jemmy 
O’Sheel. D’ye moind the letter I sint ye from New York, 
the wan from yer mother? Yer was workin’ in South 
Chicagy thin. D’ye moind? I asked ye to jine me on a 
trip to South Americy. D’ye moind now?” 

Shamus rose slowly to his feet as one dazed. 
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““D’ye mean to till me, ye nubbiny runt, that ye are 
me stipbrother, the wan that wint to the Arggentyne to 
raise fat cattle?”” he demanded. 

“But I didn’t go,” disclaimed Jemmy O’Sheel, alias 
Robert Emmet. ‘‘Lintinded to go as I wrote ye, but at the 
last minute I got a noice job on a garbage scow and I 
didn’t go. Four years ago I lift New York and I’ve got 
this far Wist.” 

““And what have ye changed yer name fer, if I may make 
bold to ask, me bucko?”’ 

“That was this way: Whin I hit this town I met a frind 
who introduced me to the owner of the Dew Drop Café, 
and I took me board and room there at the Dew Drop for 
some days. Whin he begun prissin’ me fer money I 
thought it moight be cute if I didn’tlet him know I was 
workin’ here for a bit of a while as thim lads sometoimes 
garnishees a felly’s pay, ye know. So I took the name of 
Robert Emmet and a very good wan it is for any purpose. 
Me intintions is to pay him up me first pay day.” 

“‘Did ye not know I was labor-bossin’ here?”’ demanded 
Shamus. 

“Divil a word about ye at all did I know till to-day 
noon whin Tony the Dago told me yer name was Shamus 
O’Ney. 

“«Shamus O’Ney!’ I says to meself. ‘If that felly’s 
name is Shamus O’Ney thin he’s me stipbrother and I 
know he’ll be glad to see a rilative.’ Could you lind me 
two, Shamus, till next pay day, on the stringth of our 
rilativeness?”’ 

“Get back to work with ye and let me think this matter 
over!’’ ordered Shamus. ‘‘Say naught to no wan about 
it, d’ye hear, ye whelp? If ye whishper a word of it to 
any wan I’ll brain ye if they hang me for it! Get back to 
work!” 

His newly found relative winked knowingly and limped 
back to work. 

“Me stipbrother!”’ groaned the big boss tragically. 
“That—that wiggle-tail is me stipbrother! Jemmy 
O’Sheel! It’s a dishgrace, a burnin’ dishgrace to the 
fambly of O’Ney to have such a lookin’ mimber as that 
tadpole in it. No wonder, no wonder at all that me 
poor old mother shipped him off to the land of the brave 
and the home of the free!”’ 

He moved to a new position just outside the entrance 
to the warehouse where he could better observe the man. 
Jemmy O’Sheel was deep in conversation with Tony the 
Dago, with whom he had struck up a warm friendship in 
the past few days. The two were shoveling a pile of refuse 
into a car that stood on a switch. 

‘A millionaire from the Arggentyne!’’ snorted Shamus 
in disgust. ‘‘Look at the froight! He could hide hisself 
behint his lip intirely. It’s a bloomin’ dish- 
grace and I’ll not stand fer it—niver! Fat 
beeves from the Arggentyne! Bah!” 

His anger overcame him and he bore down 
upon his gang of laborers and began yelling 
at them, finding fault, complaining, threat- 
ening. Two of them whom he found leaning 
on their shovels, smoking cigarettes, he sent 
to the time office with pink discharge slips. 
Another, who was sitting on the handles of 
a wheelbarrow, he precipitated into the mud 
by kicking the wheelbarrow from beneath 

him. Two others who were 
loafing behind the warehouse 
he deluged with a fire hose. 

“Get to work, ivery 
man of ye, or I'll can ye 
inasecond!’’heroared. 
“And that’s said to 
yerself, too, me laddy- 
buck!” he cried, shak- 
ing an angry fist at 
Jemmy O’Sheel. 
Jemmy grinned an ex- 
pressive grin, as one 
knowing the ground on 
which he stands and 
moves. 


front of the now hurry- 
ing workers the labor 
boss strode, storming 
and growling, mutter- 
big ing, beating the air with his fists, 
eee plucking his hair, rubbing a worried 
EDWARDEYAN-~ brow, scratching an itchless chin, 
gritting his teeth, casting baleful 
glances all the while at the cause of this turmoil in 
his soul—Jemmy O’Sheel. Old Jerry Tout came upon 
him there. 

“Well, Shamus, I see ye’re lickin’ things into foine 
shape,”’ said Jerry, stuffing his battered pipe and pre- 
paring to light it. ‘ 

Shamus grunted. 

“*T notice ye’ve still got the limpy lad with ye.” 

Again Shamus grunted. 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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In and of itself, the plain 
truth that Republic Tires 
do last longer is reason 
enough for giving them 
preference above all others. 


You do not need to know 
that they are made of Pro- 
dium rubber—the strongest, 
toughest, ‘slowest-wearing 
rubber our laboratories can 
devise. 


You do not need to know 
that the scientific Staggard 
Tread grips the road as 


firmly, yet with as little 
friction, as a well-dressed 
belt grips its pulley. 


You do not need to know 
that thousands upon thou- 
sands of car owners would 
not think of using any but 


Republic Tires. 


You do not need to know 
these things, we say. 


But they are the fundamen- 
tal reasons why Republic 
Tires actually do last longer. 


Republic Inner Tubes, Black Line Red, Gray, and Grande 
Cord Tire Tubes, have a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation, Youngstown, Ohio 


Export Department, 149 Broadway, Singer Building, New York City 
Originators of the First Effective Rubber Non-Skid Tire—Republic Staggard Tread 
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Methods of 
Big Hotels 


HE littleisland 
of Manhattan, 
on which New 


York City proper is 
situated, was pur- 
chased from the 
Indians by ashrewd 
Dutch governor for 
twenty-four dollars 
in 1626. Fourteen 
years later an inn- 
keeper by the name 
of Gereardy let the 
contract for the first 
hotel that was 
erected in this com- 
munity. There was 
much delay in 
finally closing the 
arrangements for 
the construction of 
the building, be- 
cause the carpenter 
who was asked to do 
the work demanded 
the seemingly exor- 
bitant sum of forty 
dollars for his sea- 
son’s services. 
However, good car- 
penters were scarce 
and Gereardy in- 
sisted on having the 
very best, so the 
agreement was 
signed and the work 
started, notwith- 
standing the plaint 
of the innkeeper 
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removers. Gener- 
ally the soap they 
use is entirely free 
of acid, and few of 
these experts but 
condemn the com- 
mon use of bleaches. 
Where a bleach is 
necessary many of 
the larger plants 
prefer to use chlo- 
rine gas made by 
treating a quantity 
of salt water with 
about thirty am- 
peres of electric cur- 
rent. The efficiency 
of the modern hotel 
laundry is best in- 
dicated by the fact 
that the sheets, 
though subjected to 
rough hotel service, 
have an average life 
of nine months. 
One hotel laun- 
dry that appeared 
to operate the 
smoothest was di- 
rected by a man 
who had made a 
study of the rela- 
tionship between 
colors and fatigue. 
He had painted cer- 
tain hoods green 
that face the oper- 
ators who run the 
ironing machines. 
This employer also 
had established a 
task-and-bonus sys- 
tem in his depart- 





that he was avictim 
of the autocracy of 
labor. 

The tavern was at last completed on what is now the site 
of the New York Produce Exchange. Gereardy was an 
admirable host and his service was unexcelled. He was 
an originator of ideas in how to please his patrons, and of 
no little importance was his successful plan of furnishing 
an escort for any of his customers who tarried too long 
over their cups of ale. This high degree of helpful service 
was much appreciated by the tipsy ones, and the inn- 
keeper’s business grew apace. 

To-day in New York City the big taverns built to care 
for a finicky public cost $15,000,000 instead of forty. 
They accommodate three or four thousand people instead 
of ascant dozen. Our biggest metropolitan hostelries now 
lack only a mayor and a town council to make them inde- 
pendent municipalities, practically self-sufficient within 
the four walls of the building. About all that is needed is 
a pasture and some cows and then the milkman who still 
makes his morning call to deliver his goods at the back 
door will go the way of the iceman, the coal man and the 
garbage man, who have been banished to that land where 
have gone the stagecoach, the gas lamp and the old- 
fashioned ironing board. 

The largest hotel in New York, and at the same time 
the largest in the world, has 2200 guest rooms. Other 
hotels but recently erected come near equaling this great- 
est giant in size. To operate individual plants of this 
kind requires the services of 2000 or more employees. The 
modern hostelry is a twenty-four-hour-a-day business. 
It is an institution with its own carpenter shop, machine 
shop, printing plant, upholstery shop, wholesale grocery 
establishment, locksmith’s shop, garbage-incineration 
plant, air-washing room, hospital and conservatory, be- 
sides dozens of other units too numerous to mention. 

The big tavern of to-day is an industry composed of 
industries. It will consume as much as 225,000,000 pounds 
of steam and 5,000,000 kilowatt hours of electricity in a 
single year. One big metropolitan hotel recently accommo- 
dated 3292 guests overnight. In this establishment are 
twelve miles of vertical and return pipes and fifteen miles 
of connections to the radiators used to heat the building. 
There are approximately 111 miles of plumbing pipes 
installed throughout the entire structure. 

The principal product that a hotel is built to sell is 
service. This commences with the air the guest breathes, 
which must be sweet and clean. During the cold months 
great batteries of steam coils are used to heat the incoming 
air, which is afterward forced through a water spray that 
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not only washes the air but supplies it with the needed 
moisture. The clean air is then pulled through the various 
rooms and corridors by big exhaust fans generally located 
on top of the building, twenty or thirty stories above the 
level of the street. I came across one plant where the air 
intakes measured twelve by twenty feet in section, and 
10,000 square feet of steam-heating surface was used to 
warm the air. 

The refrigerating-plant equipment in one of our biggest 
and newest hotels if set to producing ice twenty-four hours 
a day would be quite capable of supplying an entire city 
of 50,000 people with sufficient ice for family use. -As a 
matter of fact, these hotel ice plants are used to produce 
refrigeration rather than ice. One of the larger ones 
manufactures only fifteen tons of ice daily, whereas it 
has a capacity of 100 tons. However, this same installa- 
tion takes care of 101 refrigerating boxes totaling 35,000 
cubic feet of contents, and supplies drinking water at 
forty-three degrees Fahrenheit for 2300 taps or faucets. 
This water is filtered three times before it is admitted to 
the tanks, where it is cooled by means of immense brine 
coils. Some idea of the large amount of water that is 
necessary to supply a great hotel may be gathered from 
the fact that in this particular house the water bill during 
the summer months averages more than $100 a day, and 
next to air water is the cheapest of life’s necessities. 

One of the most interesting as well as important parts 
of our present up-to-date hotels having two thousand or 
more rooms is the laundry, where from 50,000 to 70,000 
pieces of bed and table linen are handled each and every 
twenty-four hours. The daily laundry bill for shirts, 
collars and other articles belonging to the guests and 
employees of such an establishment averages about $3000 
daily. The bill for tablecloths, napkins and bed linen 
belonging to the house amounts to about $7000 daily; 
that is, the total charge would amount to such a sum if 
the things were sent out. A single machine in one of these 
big plants will dry and iron sixteen sheets per minute. 
In one hotel the sheets that are laundered in five months 
by all of the machines would cover a roadway seven feet 
wide extending from New York to Chicago. If all of the 
laundry work this plant handles daily were to be done by 
hand in the way that is employed in most homes approxi- 
mately 1008 people would be necessary to get out the 
work instead of the 190 persons now employed. 

Experienced hotel laundrymen appear to be great 
believers in the efficacy of cold water and soap as stain 


ment with much 
success. His expe- 
rience had shown that as a result of this method of offer- 
ing a financial incentive the workers themselves would 
eliminate or drive out such persons as lag or fall behind. 
It was this kind of codperation that enabled the laundry 
to return the collars, shirts and other apparel of guests 
within six hours after the article had been received. 

In my talks with the different laundrymen I learned 
that strong soap hardens and shrinks woolens, removes 
color in colored materials and yellows white silks. White 
cotton and linen pieces should be dried in the sun—this 
whitens them—but colored materials and woolens are best 
dried in the shade. In ironing by hand the work should 
be done with the thread of the goods, preferably with the 
lengthwise threads. Too much rubbing hardens woolens, 
roughens silk and injures colored fabrics. Sudden changes 
in the temperature of the water used for washing shrink 
woolens. Anything hotter than lukewarm water is harm- 
ful to silk and will frequently fade a colored fabric. If it 
is necessary to soften water this can be accomplished by 
adding one-half tablespoonful of washing soda or one 
teaspoonful of lye to each gallon of water that is to be 
used for washing ordinary white cotton and linen mate- 
rials. If other fabrics are to be washed use one table- 
spoonful of borax instead of the washing soda. 

In the matter of removing common stains where soap 
and cold water won’t do the trick oxalic acid is a favorite 
preparation. Other removers are Javelle water, potassium 
permanganate, hydrogen peroxide and lemon juice. Oxalic 
acid solution is made by dissolving one ounce of crystals in 
three-fourths of a cup of hot water. Javelle water is made 
as follows: Take one-half pound of chloride of lime and 
dissolve it in two quarts of cold water; then take one 
pound of washing soda and dissolve this in one quart of 
boiling water; next pour the clear liquid from the chloride 
of lime into the soda solution, and finally let the mixture 
settle, Tater straining the liquid through a cloth into 
bottles, which must be corked and kept in a dark place. 
Potassium permanganate solution is made by dissolving 
one teaspoonful of crystals in a pint of water. Hydrogen 
peroxide will work more quickly if afew drops of ammonia 
are added to the peroxide just betore using. Javelle water 
should be used only on white cotton and linen goods. If 
potassium permanganate leaves a stain this can be removed 
with oxalic acid. ; 

One authority gives me the following recipes for re- 
moying obstinate stains that will not yield to hot or cold 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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water with soap: For an iron stain use oxalic acid or 
lemon juice and salt; for iodine use alcohol or ammonia; 
for grease and oils use blotting paper with gasoline or 
benzine; for lampblack and soot use benzine, gasoline or 
kerosene; for paint and varnish use turpentine; for per- 
spiration use Javelle water or potassium permanganate, 
and bleach in the sun. If the stain is from ink, fruit 
juices, coffee or tea use one of the four bleaches mentioned 
in the last paragraph. These removers will also work 
successfully in dozens of other cases. 

The heart of every big hotel, of course, is the main 
kitchen and its branches. This important department 
among other things contains a butcher shop, fish shop, 
bread bakery, vegetable room, soup kitchen, pastry 
kitchen and ice-cream factory. One of the larger hotels 
will employ as many as 200 persons in its kitchen force. 
Such an establishment is capable of feeding 14,000 people 
in twenty-four hours. Auxiliary kitchens located at con- 
venient points, with ranges, electric grills, refrigerators, 
steam tables, ovens, 
and so on, greatly sim- 
plify the service and re- 
duce the wear and tear 
on waiters, who other- 
wise would generally 
have to climb up and 
down stairs for every 
order from the main 
kitchen. 

The average house- 
holder can’t duplicate 
the wonderful methods 
that are now employed 
by big hotels for clean- 
ing dishes. Thetravel- 
ing conveyors that 
carry the soiled dishes 
to the washing ma- 
chines would not be 
practical for home 
use; neither would the 
sterilizing and drying 
apparatus which forms 
a part of our modern 
hotel equipment. It 
would also be imprac- 
ticable for the average 
individual in his home 
to install one of the big 
silver-polishing ma- 
chines that brighten 
every piece of silver 
at least once a week. 
One of these machines 
alone will require from 
400 to 1400 pounds of 
BB shot, and eight or 
ten such machines are 
often needed in a 
single hotel. In this 
polishing process the 
silver is first cleaned 
of stains in a solution 
of. cyanide of potas- 
sium, and then the shot simply rubs the surface of the 
silver with the soap and water solution that is also 
present in the revolving drums. Every steel knife that 
has been used once is ground and resharpened before it is 
again supplied as service to:another guest. This work is 
done by small electric machines that are sure to find their 
way in time into the kitchens of our homes. 

An examination of the big hotel kitchens, however, 
uncovers many ideas that are of interest to the ambitious 
housewife. System is the first lesson taught; every utensil 
must have its proper place. In selecting cooking dishes 
it is best to choose those that will serve several purposes 
and that have an opening large enough so that the inside 
can easily be cleaned. Scraping and scouring scratch 
dishes. When food is burned or stuck on, soak or boil the 
utensil in a solution of washing soda unless the dish is 
made of aluminum. In this latter case clean with weak 
acids such as dilute vinegar, sour milk or a fruit acid. 
Later scour with whiting or fine steel wool. Soot should 
not be washed away, but wiped off with soft paper. 
Bottles, pitchers and jars should be cleaned with brushes, 
or mops with metal strands. 

New kitchen utensils made of agateware and enamel 
may be toughened by filling with cold water, bringing 
slowly to the boiling point and then letting the water 
cool in the dish. In order to toughen new glassware cover 
the utensils with cold water, bring slowly, to the boiling 
point and then let the article cool in the same water. To 
prevent the rusting of new iron and stee] utensils one of 
my informers recommends covering the articles with fat 
and baking it in. If the utensils are to be stored for a long 
time they should be covered with paraffin or an unsalted 
fat or wrapped in paper. One suggestion for saving fuel 
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is to see that the bottom of the cooking dish always ex- 
tends beyond the flame. 

One of the interesting personages in our modern hotel 
is the housekeeper. This important factor has her offices 
on what is known as the service floor. Here are kept such 
things as hot-water bottles, ice bags and the like, which 
may be called for by guests in an emergency. The supply 
rooms on this same floor also contain comfort kits for 
guests who register without baggage. In this way the 
transient or unexpected guest can procure night apparel 
and a comb and brush on demand. But the principal 
job of the housekeeper is to battle with dirt and see that 
accumulated dust is removed, not just scattered. 

Though the cleaning apparatus in our up-to-date hostel- 
ries is the last word in modern labor-saving machinery, 
the head of the housekeeping brigade in such establish- 
ments must possess the knowledge of an embryo scientist. 
From one such I learned a lot of tricks that might be worth 
remembering. Brooms and dustpans, though not much 
used, should have long handles to save the backs of workers. 
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String mops should be washed occasionally in hot water 
with washing soda, and should be dried rapidly. All mops 
and brooms should be hung up off the floor. A duster will 
take up the dirt better if a few drops of water or oil have 
been sprinkled on it. A cleaning cloth should be soft and 
loosely woven so that it will take up dirt handily and it- 
self be easy to clean. Soap free of alkali is one of the best 
of cleaning agents. 

If stronger cleaners are desired use a teaspoonful of 
washing soda, or a teaspoonful of lye, or a tablespoonful 
of borax, or two tablespoonfuls of ammonia to each 
gallon of water. Any one of these solutions will soften 
water and cut grease. Kerosene, of course, is also excel- 
lent for removing grease. 

Windows and mirrors may be dry-cleaned by rubbing 
frequently with soft paper. In washing glass, however, a 
little kerosene, alcohol or washing soda added to the 
water will prove beneficial. Only hot water should be used 
on enameled woodwork; soap dulls the enamel. On 
waxed floors use dry mops and avoid oil, as the latter 
softens the wax and permits dirt to settle in it. An oiled 
duster or mop may be used on an oiled, varnished or 
shellacked floor. If a broom is used to wipe down walls 
it should be covered with a Canton-flannel bag. In clean- 
ing glazed wall paper use a cloth wrung tightly out of 
warm, soapy water. If any moisture is left on the wall it 
will likely seep in at the seams and loosen the paper. In 
cleaning rugs do not hang them on a line to beat, or shake 
by holding one end or corner. This weakens the threads. 
The proper way to clean rugs is to lay them on the ground 
right side down and beat them with a wide, flat beater. 
Matting may be wiped with a slightly dampened cloth. 
If too much water is used on oilcloth or linoleum it will 
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likely get underneath the floor covering and slowly but 
surely rot the material. 

Our larger hotels have from 250 to 260 trunk telephone 
lines. In one big establishment there are 3340 phone ex- 
tensions and 200 telautographs. These latter instruments 
are an invention that largely makes possible the operation 
of our modern-day hotels. For instance, if a guest leaves 
his room carrying his own baggage the floor clerk sees him 
when he reaches a position in front of the elevators. She 
asks him, ‘Are you checking out?’’ If he replies “Yes,” 
she writes his name and the number of his room on the 
telautograph, at the same time signaling to the bill clerk. 
The latter understands, and before Mr. Blank reaches the 
cashier’s window all late charges have been entered and 
his bill is waiting for him. In this day of bustling crowds, 
even though the rooms in one of our larger hotels will 
change hands on the average of about one a minute during 
the working hours of each day, it is not so easy as it was 
in the olden times to slip out of the house with your,bag 
and leave the hotel manager to whistle for his money. 

Our great metropol- 
itan hostelries employ 
from sixty to eighty 
people in their so-called 
police force. Practi- 
cally every hour of the 
day in one of these 
houses brings forth its 
experience with the 
would-be deadbeat. 
The other day as I gat 
in the office talking to 
the manager of one of 
these great establish- 
ments word came to 
him that a major in the 
United States Army 
wanted a check cashed 
for $900. The clerk 
told the manager on 
the phone that the of- 
ficer had the usual 
identification tag and 
also had a number of 
cards and letters to 
prove hisidentity. One 
of the letters was an 
order from his colonel 
to proceed from one 
camp to another. The 
check that he wanted 
cashed was a regular 
United States Treasury 
check. The clerk asked 
the major several ques- 
tions concerning the 
camp he was in last 
and the branch of 
service in which he was 
enrolled. One answer 
that was given by the 
officer roused the 
clerk’ssuspicion. Asa 
consequence he told 
the major that since 
it was a considerable sum of money he wanted the hotel 
would be greatly obliged if he would return a little later, 
when the money would be waiting for him. This the 
major consented to do. 

In the meantime the manager, who is the court of last 
resort in such matters, was given all details of the incident. 
A speedy investigation was undertaken, and this quickly 
developed the fact that the man was a fraud and was in no 
way connected with the Army of the United States. When 
the major returned he was asked to step to the manager’s 
office, there to show his credentials. On confronting the 
bogus officer the manager accused him of being a fraud. 
At first the crook.resented the charge and tried to appear 
quite indignant over what he termed an insult. When he 
started to leave the room, however, and met a uniformed 
policeman at the door the man wilted, and on confessing 
his guilt was turned over to the proper authorities. 

On this same afternoon a man living in the hotel was ex- 
posed and arrested for having procured a quantity of goods 
under false pretenses. This particular individual was far 
from being a piker. He talked one of the largest jewelry 
firms on Fifth Avenue into selling him $10,000 worth of 
jewelry, and on the strength of this credit that had been 
extended him he had made other purchases in leading New 
York stores, amounting in all to something like $40,000. 
However, his success was short-lived, and to-day he is 
taking a long vacation in a near-by prison. 

There is also another kind of criminal that the hotel 
people have to deal with. Recently a stranger registered 
at a prominent hotel, and having an immediate appoint- 
ment ordered that his bag be taken to his room, while he 
went to meet his business acquaintance in another part 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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There is known in the world of industry, what has come to 


be called ‘‘The Cadillac Spirit.” 


It pervades the administrative offices; it permeates the shops. It 
diffuses among the production heads; it extends to the workmen 
at the bench. 


It is not a studied, artificial atmosphere. It is rather an influence 
which comes from the intermingling of kindred spirits, en- 
gendered by a sincerity and unity of purpose. 


It causes the Cadillac organization to stand out—as one apart. 


It implants the principle that the nearly good is not good 
enough. 


It provokes intolerance of the unworthy and the unfit. 
It induces the craftsman to appreciate his personal responsibility. 


It brings home to him that, like the chain which is no stronger 
than its weakest link, a product is no better than its weakest 
element. He knows that one imperfect part impairs the whole. 


He is inspired by an eagerness to excel. He glows with pride 
as he tells of the part 4e plays. 


For seventeen years the Cadillac Spirit has been manifesting 
itself in the goodness of the Cadillac Car. 


And the goodness of the car, in turn, nourishes that spirit in 
the organization which produces it. 


The Cadillac Spirit could come only with the zealous co-opera- 
tion of those inspired by the same ideal—the production of the 
highest type of motor car—the car worthy to be known as 


Standard of the World. 
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of the city. On returning to the hotel and going to his 
room the guest discovered that his bag was missing. An 
investigation disclosed that a man had followed him into 
the hotel and had probably heard the mention of the 
stranger’s name when he registered. The thief had noted 
the movements of the newly registered guest and the 
handling of the bag. After the out-of-town visitor had 
left to keep his appointment the crook had given the new 
guest’s name and the number of his room to a bell boy with 
a request that his bag be brought to him. This was 
done, and the thief succeeded in getting out of the’ hotel 
with the guest’s luggage. As a result of:this happening 
the hotel was obliged to reimburse their guest to the tune 
of ninety-four dollars. 

This story brought out the fact that many hotels try to 
guard with secrecy the names of the people who register 
with them. At thesame time it is important that mistakes 
arising from guests not registering their names legibly shall 
be avoided. In one great system of hotels after the guest 
has registered the room clerk in conversational tone re- 
peats his name and initials, and if the name is at all unusual 
he spells it as if reading from the register to assure the 
correctness of the entry. Next he states the name of the 
town or city from which the guest registers, also the room 
number and the rate per day. While the clerk is doing 
this there is a typist at his elbow operating a billing ma- 
chine. 

This operator writes on his machine in manifold, thus 
making six entries of all the clerk has said. One entry 
starts the guest’s ledger account; another goes to the 

room rack; while still others go to the information rack, 
’ the floor-clerk’s rack and the controller. The sixth entry 
is delivered to the guest himself before he leaves the desk 
so that he can see that his registry on the hotel books 
is correct. 

Those managements that disapprove of this plan because 
of the possible consequences that may arise from affording 
bystanders an opportunity to learn the name of the new 
arrival adopt a slower process, and about twenty minutes 
after the guest has registered a printed slip is pushed under 
the door of his room giving his name, room rate, and so 
on. This affords the new arrival the same chance to check 
the correctness of his entry on the hotel lists. 

It used to be that when you came to town with a dog in 
your outfit madame had to leave it with the porter, who 
generally kept the animal in the trunk room in the base- 
ment. To-day you may have your pet cared for in an 
elaborately constructed kennel situated on the roof of your 
hotel. If you own an automobile and happen to register at 
one string of hotels in the nation’s metropolis you can take 
your car to a near-by garage owned by this hotel company, 
register your auto just as you would yourself, drive it up a 
ramp to one of the upper floors, where a space is allocated 
to you, then walk down and step into one of the hotel’s 
service cars, which operate at all hours between your hotel 
and this garage. When you want to go riding the next 
morning the service car is waiting to bring you again to 
the garage. This is a great convenience for auto owners 
who drive their own machines. 

For folks who like to wade 
in figures it may be interesting 
to know that in one of our 
larger hotels the daily mail 
that is received is equal to that 
passing through the general 
post office in a town of 10,000 
people. The lost-and-found 
department in such an estab- 
lishment receives and must 
try to return an average of 
fifty articles each day. Ina 
hotel of 2000 or more rooms 
the garbage-incineration plant 
is obliged to handle twenty 
tons of garbage daily, and this 
is accomplished in such a way 
that a visitor walking through 
this department would never 
be able to discover through 
any odor that such a process 
was taking place. A hotel of 
this size will have a big chilled 
room where no less than 5000 
portions of different kinds of 
ice cream and frozen desserts 
are waiting and ready to be 
served. The manager of one 
such hostelry, talking of the 
service the public demands, 
stated that his establishment 
during the last year cashed 
$3,150,000 worth of checks for 
guests and patrons. As an in- 
dication of the care employed 
it need only be mentioned that 





Though the great hotels of the present day dwarf into 
insignificance the popular inns of a generation ago, they 
have managed to maintain a wide-open hospitality that 
includes everything but meeting you at the tavern gate. 
One manager told me that in his house no guest room can 
be checked as O. K. for occupancy before it is equipped 
with twenty-seven separate and distinct articles, including 
pins and safety pins, needles, black and white thread, mis- 
cellaneous buttons, and a memorandum pad on the tele- 
phone. At night when the guest reaches his room ready 
to retire he finds the covers turned back just as mother 
used to do. When he rises, the morning paper has been 
pushed under his door and on it is a slip that reads, 
“Good morning.”’ If the guest wishes to get a shave, 
manicure or haircut, he will find one elevator operating 
from his floor that for the time being carries only male 
guests and has but one destination—the barber shop. 

The two things most important in this business of 
housing and feeding the multitudes are the practice of 
economy and the strict observance of a code of thoughtful 
ethics. Saving must commence in the kitchen. A good 
chef gets $10,000 a year, because he knows a Jot of things 
besides just how to cook. He must understand that apple 
cores make good jelly; that two ounces of ground potatoes 
mixed with each quart of dough will produce a bread that 
will keep a week; and a lot of other truths that are vital, 
though elementary. 

The big boss who is generally president of the operating 
company is usually responsible for the character of the 
ethics that prevail. He is paid from $12,000 to $50,000 a 
year. 

The big hotel of the present day is a tremendous business 
undertaking involving millions of expense in its building 
and operation. In no other type of enterprise is the ma- 
chinery so varied and complicated, and so hidden to view. 
As an industry hotel management has more than kept 
pace with the times; and still as a marvel of mechanical 
ingenuity the modern hostelry has yet to impress its real 
virtues on a public who have become quite accustomed to 
such service as would have dazed the monarchs of old. 


Saving of Animal Waste 


OST everyone is familiar with the edible products 
that now come from our food animals. At the pres- 
ent time we consume a lot of parts that were not con- 
sidered suitable to eat a generation ago. At that time 
the only items of value derived from the slaughter of 
cattle, sheep and hogs were pickled meats, hides, lard and 
tallow. All else was discarded. Then came mechanical 
refrigeration, chilled railway cars and iced storehouses in 
the large consuming centers, and such products as hearts, 
sweetbreads, kidneys, livers, brains and oxtails, all of 
which heretofore were considered too perishable to bother 
with, immediately came to possess a value as proper 
human food. 
But science was not yet satisfied, and experiments were 
undertaken to find some use for the tons of animal waste 
the handling and disposal of which was no small problem 








the total loss from bad checks 
amounted to less than $125. 
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of expense. Some of the offal was buried, but most of it 
was scattered on the surface of the land in isolated regions 
to be devoured by animals and birds. At the very best, it 
was an insanitary procedure and a nuisance to both the 
public and the slaughterhouse owners.* 

The initial discovery of value in the by-product field was 
that the fleshings or trimmings of the hides of calves, 
sheep and beef cattle, also the ears and tough sinews from 
the legs and other parts of these animals, would make a 
first-class glue. This substance is obtained by boiling and 
cooking the fleshings in huge tanks holding as much as 
ten thousand pounds until all of the glve liquor has been 
obtained. Then it is pumped to the vacuum pans, where 
most of the water is evaporated, leaving the glue in a state 
similar to that of thick jelly. A part of what remains of the 
fleshings after the glue has been boiled out is used by 
plasterers and stucco workers to give strength to walls and 
foundations, while the rest of the material is used in mak- 
ing fertilizer. Glue is also boiled out of bones, and the 
latter are then dried and ground into a fertilizer known as 
bone meal. 

The glue jelly that is first derived is subjected to a 
rather complicated treatment lasting several days before 
it finally comes forth in glistening sheets of an amber color. 
Though all glues are made by practically the same process, 
their finished quality depends largely on the character of 
the raw material from which they are drawn. For some 
purposes in manufacturing the glue required must contain 
a little fat. On the other hand, in a number of uses the 
least trace of oil in the glue ruins it for the purpose intended. 

One of the important applications of glue is for finishing 
papers that are to be tinted in delicate colors. The artistic 
boxes in which candy is sold, and much of the paper that 
goes on our walls, could not have their beautiful tints un- 
less the material had first been treated with glue. Even 
paper is sized with glue, while the ink rollers in the printing 
press are made largely from this same substance. With the 
present scarcity of wood our furniture makers would be in 
asad way were it not for the glue that permits veneering, 
and during the war the nation’s aircraft program would 
have faced a problem if there had not been plenty of the 
highest-grade glue available for the manufacture of the 
propellers, which were made of special woods in layers 
seven-eighths of an inch thick. 

Then there’s the question of that everyday necessity 
called sandpaper. Of course it is not made of sand at all, for 
the abrasive on the surface of the paper is usually crushed 
garnet, which looks like a fine red sand. However, the 
stout paper that is used in making the finished article is 
covered with a very real film of dissolved glue, which falls 
on the front side of the paper as it automatically unwinds 
from a great roll. As this sticky paper passes along an even 
shower of crushed garnet is scattered from edge to edge by 
a device that sifts on just the right amount, while another 
roller presses the abrasive gently into the glue. It may 
appear to be a long jump from the great herds of cattle on 
our prairies to the busy worker in a big locomotive shop 
who is polishing the heavy metal parts of an engine. How- 
ever, the chain. of relationship is quite unbroken when 
we take into account the kin- 
ship between sandpaper and 
cattle. 

Soon after the discovery was 
made that glue could be profit- 
ably extracted from the 
slaughterhouse waste other in- 
vestigations developed the fact 
that dried blood has a large 
fertilizing value. Five years 
later meats were successfully 
canned on a commercial scale, 
and the research continued, 
until to-day practically no part 
of any food animal is wasted. 
Not only has science taught us 
how to save, but how to protect 
our health by the careful elim- 
ination from the food supply 
of all infected animals. No 
part of any carcass is allowed 
to travel far beyond the kill- 
ing stage until the butchered 
animal has been inspected and 
passed as fit for human con- 
sumption. 

After a steer is killed the 
first product is the blood, a 
part of which is conveyed to 
the sausage kitchens, where it 
is needed to supply the demand 
for German blutwurst, or blood 
sausage. Next the animal is 
skinned and the hoofs and 
horns are cut off. Following 
this the skull is split open and 
the brain carefully taken out 
and sent on its way to the chill 

(Continued on Page 158) 
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54040—Rigoletto (La Donna e Mobile) 
Tito Schipa 

60080—Thais (Scene du Miroir) 
Faust (Le Roi de Thule) 
Yvonne Gall 

54024—Angel’s Serenade 
Claudia Muzio 

54008— Romeo and Juliet (Cavatine) 
Lucien Muratore 
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Get a Pathé Record of your favorite song sung 
by a world-famous artist. You'll recognize the 
artist as well as the song. Pathé Records are 
) personal records. They bring you the singer as | 
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59064—Liebestraum, Piano Solo 


I Love Thee, Piano Solo 
Rudolph Ganz 
60053—Faust (The Calf of Gold) 


Le Nozze di Figaro (The Air 
of Figaro) 


Adamo Didur 
27516—Roses of Picardy 
Smilin’ Through 
Jacques Thibaud 
27022—Christ in Flanders 
Waiting 
Paul Althouse 
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Kissing 

HE kiss is a form of salutation employed to 
[Nexoress affection and transmit germs. In 

France men kiss one another, and fat gen- 
erals who pin decorations on the bosoms of heroic privates 
add a kiss for good measure or as a final test of fortitude. 
The all-buck kiss does not flourish in America, how- 
ever, and our army regulations forbid cruel and unusual 
punishment. 

Women kiss one another, but the demonstration is 
usually devoid of enthusiasm and impresses one as an 
inexcusable waste of raw material. 

Some women kiss dogs. I once sat in a street car across 
the aisle from an overdressed matron who held a little 
dog in her lap. Occasionally she kissed it on the nose. 
At the next stop her husband got on the car and after a 
casual glance at his face I understood and approved her 
choice. But I still felt sorry for the dog. 

Mothers and childless women possessed of the mother 
instinct enjoy kissing babies on the back of the neck. 
Women who lack the mother instinct, and men who lack 
the instinct that prompts regular fellows to pity the help- 
less, enjoy kissing babies on the mouth. When a young 
mother brings her darling downtown and is waylaid by 
an ancient bachelor who removes a strong cigar from his 
mouth and pushes his unfumigated mustache into baby’s 
face, and again by a sharp-faced and unmarried female 
who coughs gently into her handkerchief and then presses 
her hard lips against baby’s outraged countenance, she 
may smile and accept their compliments, but in her mother 
heart is a wild and very commendable impulse to indulge 
in homicide. Babies are kissed for the same reason that 
Belgium was invaded. They lack the strength to repel 
advances. 

Kissing is an art, not an instinct. Like golf and, pro- 
fanity, it has a technic that may be acquired only through 
practice. Those young enough to appreciate a kiss usually 
make a mess of it. I yet remember the thrill that shook 
me when first I kissed my first sweetheart. She was red- 
headed and I had just put on long pants. I aimed at her 
mouth and kissed her under the left ear. In later years 
my batting eye improved, but repetition seldom has the 
zest of a first performance. 

In the kiss of courtship there is the flavor of forbidden 
fruit. It is a flavor that does not long survive benefit of 
clergy, and one may say that the honeymoon is at an end 
when a kiss has lost its kick. 

The connubial kiss may mean much or little. Wives kiss 
husbands as the first step in negotiations for the price of 
a new hat, or because they have been thinking of old 
sweethearts and feel conscience-stricken, or have seen 
a perfectly good husband die in the movies, or because 
they suspect him of having taken alittle drink of something 
that is technically obsolete. Some of them, it may be, are 
actuated by a pure and holy love, but the more I learn of 
men the more I doubt this. At any rate, the husband of 
long standing who receives a voluntary kiss wonders what- 
it is all about, but, being a husband of long standing, knows 
the futility of asking questions. 

In sad story books the husband’s love grows cold, but 
in real life he kisses his wife about as often as she will 
stand for it—and he enjoys it more than she does, for she 
gets the relayed flavor of a French brier. 

The endurance-test movie kiss, popularly known as a 
clinch, is not properly a kiss but a form of adhesion closely 
resembling vulcanizing. 


Conscience 


ONSCIENCE is the inner voice that warns us not to 

do it and later nags at us because we did. Before 
the event it is frequently difficult to distinguish be- 
tween conscience and cowardice; after the event it is 
equally difficult to distinguish between conscience and the 
fear of being found out. 

The dog has a conscience. When he has done wrong he 
carries his tail at half-mast and has the sneaking appear- 
ance of one who is experimenting in home fermenting. His 
exaggerated humility is not due entirely to repentance, 
however. He is thinking of the punishment he has 
earned. This teaches us that dogs are closely related to 
men. 

Remorse makes a sorry bedfellow. It should be endured 
for a season and then kicked out into the cold. 

When one is approaching a spread rail conscience does 
well to stand on the track and yell until it is red in the 
face. Laws are not made to punish criminals, but to pre- 
vent crime. A conscience that will serve as a general alarm 
before the catastrophe should be encouraged and given 
every opportunity to acquire an interest in the business. 
But it should not be too chatty after the beans are spilled. 
The conscience that pokes its finger into a sore spot and 


begins one of these I-told-you-so post-mortem discussions 
should be pulled out by the roots and choked into respect 
for good manners. When a man has exhausted his vocabu- 
lary in an effort to tell himself how many kinds of an ass 
he has been none but an ill-bred conscience would call for 
an encore. 

Remorse saps vitality. If one has done an evil thing he 
should repent bitterly for as long a time as his system can 
stand the strain, and then he should tear the record out 
of the book and forget it, else he will expend in grief over 
one wrong thing sufficient energy to accomplish a number 
of good things. 

One should forgive himself. Never yet were matters 
mended by the bearing of a grudge. How can one respect 
himself until he has forgiven himself? And how shall he 
keep his future unspotted if he be without self-respect? 

In a free country each man is the keeper of his own 
conscience. There are many dear folk who accept the 
teaching that one is his brother’s keeper, and then assume 
that one is also the keeper of his brother’s conscience. A 
conscience is personal property, however, and each man 
is free to train his own, to use it as a storm signal or to use 
it as an alibi. 


The Car 


HERE are two reasons why every family needs an 

automobile: First, because the neighbors have one; 
second, because universal use of automobiles encourages 
the invention of a substitute for gasoline. 

The first automobile one owns may be a proud monster 
with twelve lungs, or a modest thing of tin and squeaks. 
In either case it is christened The Car and becomes the 
shrine of family worship. To mother it remains The Car 
through succeeding years, but within three months the 
boys are calling it the old boat, and dad refers to it casually 
as the jit. 

Maintaining a car is expensive. There is first of all the 
fixed overhead charge to pay the interest on the mortgage 
put on the house when the car was bought. The next 
important item is gasoline, but this is not a fixed charge. 
When the members of the family have an attack of economy 
and walk the three blocks to the grocery instead of riding, 
the charge is less. When an oil magnate comes to figure 
up his income tax the charge is more. The charge for tires 
is the sport of circumstance. Any good tire will run five 
thousand miles in an advertisement. Its performance on 
the road depends on the prevalence of rusty nails and 
broken glass and the distance the wheels slide when the 
brakes are applied. 

A puncture may be mended in a few minutes, but since 
the use of a car promotes laziness the driver is frequently 
tempted to come in on a flat rather than get out in the 
sun to make repairs. When a flat tire has been pounded 
over several miles of country road the flatness becomes 
contagious, and affects dad’s pocketbook in the same 
manner. 

Temperamental tires may indulge in a practice known 
as the blow-out. A blow-out is easily recognized. It be- 
gins with a sharp report, which is quickly followed by a 
hissing sound and profanity. The profanity comes from 
a point just back of the steering wheel. 

After a few months of docile service a car will develop 
symptoms. 

It continues to perform, but it is clear that its mind is 
not on the job. One suspects it of dreaming about univer- 
sal brotherhood and queer economic theories. At any rate 
its conduct is suspiciously like sabotage, and the guilty 
capitalist who owns it is driven to a public garage for 
expert advice. At the garage a mechanic covered with 
grease and an air of infallibility makes indefinite remarks 
about wear in the differential and excess of carbon, and 
puts the car in dry dock. The bill for his services is not 
indefinite, and after paying it one understands why 
America has one-half of the world’s diamonds. 

When one buys his first car he resolves not to drive 
faster than twenty miles an hour. The resolve holds good 
until one learns to steer. After that his conversation is 
enlivened with tales of what she did at certain times and 
places when he stepped on ’er. Speeding is a nuisance, 
and there are few cities in which one is permitted to drive 
at a speed more than double the limit fixed by ordinance. 
The pace of a car may be increased by feeding more gaso- 
line, but the maximum of speed is seldom attained without 
the use of rye or a similar accelerator. 

One cannot judge the extent of a man’s wealth by the 
kind of ear he buys, but if the wealth came easy and quick 
one can judge how long it will last by the number of cars 
he buys. ! = 
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Americanism 


OBERT QU. fj LIL IE. IN ig ISN’T necessary to know a man’s record if 


you have acquaintance with his standards. If 
he asserts that all men are rascals and that each 
is entitled to what he can get you know him as well as 


though you had felt his hand in your pocket. If he has 
faith in the decency of humanity and despises men who 
do not keep their word you need not hesitate to trust him 
with your goods. When you know a man’s ideals you can 
forecast his actions. 

America is having a season of hysteria. Men say much 
more than they think, fear much more than they believe 
and talk much more than they should. A dispassionate 
statement is so rare as to seem an oracle. Groups hurl 
epithets and imprecations without measuring their weight, 
and condemn without hearing the evidence. We are a 
choppy sea in a squall and all our lashing serves only to 
kick up a froth. We have known and trusted one another 
for a long time. Why become suspicious now? The war 
changed many things, but it did not change American 
ideals. When we buckled on our guns we hated arogue and 
a sneak and a liar. Our guns are rusting now, but our 
standards of conduct are not. We may have an attack of 
this thing psychic sharps call a reaction, but the disorder 
has not made us love one who prowls in the night. 

Years ago I was one of a number of men who piled bales 
of hay in a warehouse near the water front in San Francisco. 
The bales were arranged in steps leading to the height of 
the walls. It was enjoyable work, very like a game, and 
lent itself easily to contests of speed or dexterity. 

In the gang of men were several aliens, and two of these, 
a lean blond Swede and a squat Greek with the torso of a 
giant, collided near the door of the warehouse. Hot words 
passed between them, and then that vile phrase which 
means only the superlative of insult to invite Battle. 

Men were leaping down or up the steps of hay, laughing, 
whistling, panting. The challenge was a blight to arrest 
motion and stifle sound. So still! Men stood poised, 
breathless, waiting. 

The Swede stood lightly on the balls of his feet, crouched 
in that elastic poise perfected inside of roped squares, arms 
loose at his side. 

Tf the Greek had rushed, with or without skill, the men 
about would have kept their distance, glad to accept a 
casual treat of an exhibition in fisticuffs. None were 
partisans. The Greek did not rush. Very coolly he 
reached into his pocket and brought out a knife. Instantly 
every American in the building was a partisan. - Silence 
became a roar of consternation and wrath. The Greek 
ventured a frightened glance to either side, and more 
quickly than he had drawn the knife thrust it again into 
his pocket. The incident was closed. 

This chatter of fear concerning the terrible things that 
are preparing for America does not shake my faith in 
Americans. I think I know the breed—in saddle, in the 
timber, in factory, at the desk—and I know them, lovers 
of daylight and a fair fight. They do not prowlin shadows or 
fashion strange devices to destroy when they are safely gone. 

It may be that changes will come in the form of our 
industrial and political life, but none will be wrought under 
cover of darkness. The alien whose poor mind dreams of 
conquest by destruction may start something, but in- 
evitably he will end where all men end who dream of an 
easy way to acquire that which they are unwilling to earn. 

Once their knives are drawn, the voice of every decent 
American is raised against them. The ballot box is not a 
spectacular weapon, but it is the accepted standard of good 
sportsmanship in America, and it pleases Americans. 


The Wife 


A Bae. is advice to young men about to be married. Every 
woman has the instincts of a mother. She yearns to 
coddle something. If she is denied children she will pet a 
man. If her man is absorbed in the game of getting and 
frequently unconscious of her existence she will adopt a 
charity or a little woolly dog. She will in any case find 


- something on which to lavish the mother love that is a 


part of her nature. 

The henpecked husband is a creature of cheap comedy. 
Like the officious mother-in-law, he exists only in the 
imagination of the fun makers. 

At times your bride will think you a hero. At other 
times she will think you a small boy. At all times she will 
make an effort to mother you. If you accept one personal 
service she will render another. You will learn to expect 
coddling and will feel abused if you are not waited upon. 
In the end you will become as helpless as a puling infant, 
and she who was your wife and partner will fall from that 
high state and become a sublimated valet. 

And the advice is, don’t be a child—or even a little 
woolly dog. 
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Even in these days of unusual 
demand, it must be evident, even to 
the casual observer, that singular 
and unusual recognition is being 
accorded the Liberty everywhere— 
not alone because of the difference 
in the way it rides and drives, but 
because of the abiding quality 
which that difference designates. 


Liberty Motor Car Company, Detroit 
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S the walls of the modern sky- its shape and give longer wear. A broken 
scraper are re-inforced by the steel lining causes great discomfort. It ruins 
frame-work, so are the ‘‘walls’’ of a shoe stockings. 
Sapa by the right kind of a shoe Ghbes that Lastilongest pan ereeetae 
greatest satisfaction are those that are 
The right kind of a shoe lining resists re-inforced by a durable lining. ‘‘Red- | 
the strain on leather and seams, re-inforces line-in’”’ is the strongest lining known | 
the whole shoe structure, increases the and is used by manufacturers who know 
wear of the shoe and makes for greater that it adds dollars’ worth to the wearing 


foot comfort. 


The shoe you are now wearing may 
have a broken lining. See if it isn’t 

‘‘sone”’ at the heel. Put your hand into 
the shoe, and you'll probably find that 
the lining is also broken at the toe. 
Ordinary lining quickly gives out, leav- 
ing the leather and seams without the 
re-inforcement that makes the shoe hold 


. 


qualities of the shoes. 


When you buy shoes, look for the 
RED THREAD running through the 
lining. Only ‘“Red-line-in” is marked 
with this RED THREAD. It is a 
guarantee that your dealer is selling you 
shoes that mean greater comfort and 
longer wear. Shoes that wear longer 
cost less. 


; FARNSWORTH, HOYT COMPANY 
Established 1856 


Lincoln and Essex Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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respect for brains. A man who spends his 
strength in useful work gets from his work 
something besides the silver of his daily 
wage. Work is enjoyable and beautiful, and 
men who have worked know this. Fatigue 
that follows effort is the reward that an- 
swers the question of the day: ‘‘What have 
I done to earn life?” 

Work is the greatest thing in the world— 
greater than love, greater than death—but 
the beauty of the scheme is all gummed up 
with artificial selfish grief. Work is a prod- 
uct of time and energy, and time is the 
brother of death. Death is the last reward 
for having lived. 

The final rewards for work performed are 
delayed by a hundred foolish afflictions 
which society suffers to-day. Most of these 
would disappear if men would work. Most 
of the ills which now affect the workers of a 
population would disappear if men who 
work would learn the real reward of effort. 
Not many laborers or mechanics or pro- 
fessional men carry with them the realiza- 
tion that their work is something more 
than a means of obtaining cash with which 
to buy the things essential to their lives. 
The man who works is bound by an obliga- 
tion greater than his contract with his em- 
ployer. He is bound by his debt for life 
received. 

Not many men realize this obligation. 
Until men discover that they must buy 
the right to live with the coin of sweat 
they will continue to side-step the obliga- 
tion of delivering a day’s work in return 
for their wages. 


Out for the Coin 


The solution of labor’s troubles rests 
with labor. It is not expressed by strikes 
or by sabotage or by shiftlessness or by 
any evasion of work. When labor realizes 
that contentment and happiness and a full 
life can derive only from work performed, 
then there will be no more strikes, no more 
periods of idleness and no more petty bick- 
erings whose sole result is discontent and 
tragedy. Labor has sought to apply the 
force of numbers and the strength that 
comes from union to overcoming the real 
and fancied wrongs which it suffers. The 
first characteristic of too many business 
agents is an aversion for work; the second 
a mouthful of sounding words with which 
they qualify as leaders of groups of men 
who have honest energy to invest. The 
union idea is honest and it is a good idea 
in the face of the fact that many employ- 
ers have not played the game. 
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margins between the wholesaler and the 
farmer are unduly large, or increase, it is 
mostly to the farmer’s detriment. For in- 
stance, as the price of his wheat in normal 
times is made in Liverpool any increase in 
handling comes out of the farmer’s price. 
Likewise, as the wholesale butter price is 
made by the import of Danish butter into 
New York, any increase in the numbers or 
charges between our farmer and the whole- 
sale buyer comes to a considerable degree 
out of the farmer. 

As the datum point of determining prices 
is at the wholesaler, the accretion by the 
charges for distribution from that point 
forward to the consumer’s door will not 
affect the farmer, but does affect the con- 
sumer. When competition decreases through 
shortage the consumer pays the added 
profits of these trades. 

Studies of the cost of our distribution 
system, made by the Food Administration 
during the war, established two prime con- 
ditions. The first is that the margins be- 
tween our farmers and the wholesaler in 
commodities—other than grain in some 
instances—are, even in normal times, the 
highest in any civilized state—fully twenty- 
five per cent higher than in most European 
countries. The expensiveness of our chain 
of distribution in most commodities in 
normal times, as compared with Continental 
countries, is due partly to the wide distances 
of the producing areas from the dominating 
consuming areas, but there are other con- 
tributing causes that can be remedied. 
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SWEAT OR DIE 


(Concluded from Page 31) 


It is a fact that many employers have 
not played the game. They too have been 
out for the coin, and for many years the 
war between labor and capital has been a 
sorry factor in our national life. The courts 
of the United States, which nominally offer 
redress, are often turgid pools of inertia 
presided over by paid officials of the state 
who have neither ambition nor ability to 
sense the ethical solution of the problems 
which are brought before them. To these 
courts cases are submitted by many law- 
yers whose first interest is their fee. Justice 
too often rides on a slow train which is de- 
toured via Ignorance and Laziness. 

No matter what the immigrant may be, 
when he arrives in the United States his 
mind is a field of fuel for the torch of 
rhetoric. Selfishness is a characteristic 
common to mankind. The immigrant re- 
acts instantly to any idea which can be 
presented to him. If he is cold and if he is 
hungry quite often he does not look for 
the solution to his troubles beyond the 
philosophy which is fed to him by one of 
the verbal torches of his labor union. No 
matter what error may exist, he readily 
adopts whatever course of action is sug- 
gested to him. 

Attempts to curb the activities of labor’s 
advisers are met with the cry from labor that 
liberty is being done to death. Liberty has 
become license. As a matter of fact there is 
no such thing as liberty absolute. An in- 
dividual’s ambition must be governed first 
by consideration for his fellow men and 
ever by Nature’s laws. 

Just as oxygen and hydrogen must unite 
to create water, so must the farm laborers, 
the workers in the flour mills and the agents 
of transportation unite to bring flour to 
our table. Interruption anywhere along the 
line delays delivery of the final product. 
Relief from the results of our blindness and 
our errors has been sought in government 
and in law. We have invested authority in 
national officials, in employees of the sev- 
eral states and in municipal hirelings. We 
have a complex machine of government 
whose output is negligible compared with 
what it might be if the agents of govern- 
ment realized their obligation and acted 
for the best interests of the people in whose 
service they are employed. The code books 
are a jumble of complex laws. Directness 
and simplicity are lost. 

In our National Government we have 
a President, his Cabinet, a Senate and a 
House of Representatives. The Capitol is 
cluttered up with departments and bureaus 
and commissions, and whatever may be the 


potential total of talent available, the ap- 
plication of that talent to the people’s in- 
terest is marked by astriking lack of results. 

There are a dozen men at the head of 
as many corporations in the United States 
who could organize a government for the 
country whose functioning would make our 
existing products of government look like a 
disastrous year in Mexico. The professional 
politician is a parasite. He gives nothing 
for what he gets. His first thought is the 
vote of to-morrow which shall sustain the 
questionable industry from which he de- 
rives three squares a day. He is a cheap 
grafter full of promises before he is elected. 
He cannot realize his obligation to the 
people who have elected him. He does not 
realize that he is a servant. His mouth is 
full of words, but in his heart the pulse of 
ambition surges with selfishness. He is a 
product of our system of government and 
our national carelessness. There are indi- 
viduals in polities who have ambition to 
work, but their efforts are drowned in a sea 
of government. 


The Price of Life and Happiness 


The first need in the government of the 
United States is a first-class business man 
for President and a group of assistants 
such as any first-class business man would 
surround himself with. 

If the United States had let a contract 
for the European war we could have saved 
ten billion dollars, and in all probability we 
could have enjoyed more tangible results 
instead of having to flinch under the whip 
of memory. The principal results of the 
war seem to have been a painful education 
in extravagance which we call the high cost 
of living. Aman whose life and property are 
subject to the commands of his military 
superior is careless of minor details of his 
day. We have seen a lull in the European 
emergency, but we have not returned to 
economic conditions which existed prior to 
the war. The reason is that nearly every 
man who has work or property to sell joins 
in a general scheme which upholds the 
price index of the thing he has for sale. 

Food is the first essential of life, and food 
is the product of land and sweat. The 
capital of the United States consists approx- 
imately of twenty million potential man- 
days’ energy per day, plus a field of effort. 
Without the other each would have a zero 
value. The farmer’s life is legitimate. We 
cannot each morning go to Brazil for our 
coffee, to Vermont for our maple syrup, to 
Minnesota for our flour, and to the ham 
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In Europe the great public markets in 
the cities bring farmer and consumer closely 
together in many commodities, but in the 
United States the bulk of products are too 
far afield for this. The farmer must market 
through a long chain of manufacturers, 
brokers, jobbers and wholesalers with or 
without their own distribution system, who 
must establish a clientéle of direct retail- 
ers; and thus public markets, except in 
special locations and in comparatively few 
commodities, have not been successful. 
Another major factor in our costs of distri- 
bution is the increasing demand for expen- 
sive service by our consumers. There are 
many other factors that bear on the prob- 
lem and the economic results of our system 
which are discussed, together with some 
suggestion of remedy, later on. 

The second result of these studies was to 
show the great widening of this margin 
during the war. During the year of the 
Food Administration in active restraint on 
this margin there was an advance of six 
points in the wholesale index while the 
farmer’s index moved up twenty-five points. 
Both before and after that period the two 
indexes moved up together. The same can 
be said of the margins between the whole- 
saler and the consumer. Taking the period 
of the war as a whole, the margin between 
the farmer and consumer has widened out 
to an extravagant degree, 

A good instance of a movement in mar- 
gins is shown in flour in 1917. The farm- 
er’s average return for wheat of the 1916 


harvest, as shown by the Department of Ag- 
riculture, was about $1.42. As about four 
and one-half bushels of wheat are required 
to make a barrel of flour, the farmer’s share 
of the receipts from this harvest was about 
$6.40 per barrel. In 1917, before the Food 
Administration came into being, flour rose 
to $17.50 per barrel to the consumer, or, at 
that time, a margin of eleven dollars per 
barrel. During the administration the 
farmer received an average of about two 
dollars for wheat at the farm, or about nine 
dollars out of a barrel of flour. The con- 
sumer paid $12.50, the margin being about 
$3.50 per barrel. This increase in margins 
shows vividly in the higher-priced foods; 
for instance, pork products. If we take 
hogs at the railway station over the great 
hog states contiguous to Chicago as a basis, 





we find: SIX MONTHS 
1914 1919 1920 
Price of hogs in principal 
states per 100 pounds $7.45 $16.27 $15.37 
Price of cured products 
to consumer from 100 
pounds hogs . . . . 18.97 37.33 37.71 
Margin between farmer 
and consumer. . . . 11.52 21.06 22.34 


Thus, while the farmer has gained about 
$7.92 in his price, the margin has increased 
by $10.82 to the consumer, and inciden- 
tally, during the last year since food-control 
restraints were removed, the consumer has 
paid thirty cents more while the farmer got 
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zone for our ham and eggs. Some agency 
of transportation can thereby function in a 
legitimate manner, Wheat cannot be eaten 
with convenience in its raw state. The 
flour mill is a legitimate enterprise. Food is 
perishable. Industries engaged in the pres- 
ervation of food products are legitimate 
industries. The corner grocery cannot 
handle trainloads of foodstuffs. Some in- 
termediate agents equipped to overcome 
this problem of quantity distribution are 
legitimate. But the man who operates in 
a one-room office on a hundred-dollar in- 
vestment, tying up a grain field with an 
option which can be sustained in our courts, 
is a grafter. Conscientious government by 
business men would kill him off. Business 
men in government would examine the ac- 
tivities of every industry connected with 
the production, the transportation and the 
distribution of the necessities of life, and 
business men who could prove that they 
were'performing legitimate service would be 
licensed. The others would be eliminated. 

A ballot is a memorandum of political 
advice. Before a citizen of the United 
States could vote under a business govern- 
ment he would have to prove that he was 
capable of comprehending the issues before 
him. Then he would be compelled to ex- 
press his opinion by voting. There is little 
difference between the harm done by selling 
your vote and that accomplished by neg- 
lecting to vote. Intelligent government 
would be on the job three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year. 

The United States is a good place to live 
in, but a business administration could im- 
prove it a million per cent. The people of 
the United States have a lot to learn. Ex- 
perience is a great teacher, but unfortu- 
nately experience dies with the individual. 
We persist in neglecting to take advantage 
of the knowledge which can be gained from 
other men’s experiments and other men’s 
mistakes. With our own hands we must 
pick up a live wire before we can appreciate 
the kick that can exist in unseen forces. 

There is salvation in the fact that the 
moral instinct exists in every man. With it 
is an ambition for the good things of life. 
Work is the one agency through which 
these things may be enjoyed. Work will 
buy life and happiness. 

On the day that all men sense the moral 
obligation which ‘demands that they shall 
pay in honest useful work the price of life 
they will know contentment. An appro- 
priate expenditure of brain or muscle is the 
price of life. There is no honest alternative, 
Sweat or die. > = 


& NOTES ON AGRICULTURAL READJUSTMENT 
AND THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 


ninety cents less. These instances could 
be greatly multiplied. 

It is unfortunate that our national statis- 
tics do not permit a complete analysis of 
the distribution of margin between all the 
various groups in the chain between the 
farmer and consumer in different commodi- 
ties. It would be helpful if we could take 
thefarmers, railways, manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers, and determine what 
proportion each receives. 

These margins between farmer and con- 
sumer are made up of a necessary chain of 
charges for transport, storage, manufacture 
and distribution. The great majority of 
citizens who are engaged in the processes 
that go to make up this portion of food costs 
are employed in an obviously essential eco- 
nomic function and they do not approach 
it in a spirit of criminality, but as a very 
necessary, proper and honorable function. 
They have since the European war began 
rather overenjoyed the result of economic 
forces that were not of their own creation. 
That a considerable margin is necessary to 
cover the legitimate costs of and profits on 
distribution is obvious. The only direction 
of inquiry is how they can be legitimately 
minimized. 

These margins, starting from the unduly 
high expense of a faulty system, have in- 
creased not only legitimately, due to in- 
creased transportation, labor, rent, taxes, 
and increased interest upon the large capital 
required, but they have except during the 
period of control increased unduly beyond 
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these necessities. There are two general 
characteristics of this margin that are of 
some interest. In the first instance, all of 
the transport, storage, manufacture and 
handling is conducted upon a basis of cost 
plus either fixed returns or, as is more 
usually the case, a percentage of profit upon 
the whole cost of operation. Any distribut- 
ing agency ceases to operate when it does 
not secure costs anda profit. Consequently, 
all these links put up a resistance to a cur- 
tailment of the margin which the farmer is 
unable, except by absolute exhaustion, to 
do against reduction of his price levels. If 
rapid falls in food prices occur, the farmer, 
at least in the first instance, has to stand 
most of the fall because he cannot quit. 
The farmer’s costs of production relate to 
a period long prior to the fall. Thus, if 
wages are due to fall as a result of a fall in 
food prices the farmer is always selling on 
the old basis of his costs. The farmer has 
but one turnover in the year. The middle- 
man has several, and can thus adjust him- 
self quickly. 

Second, the custom of many of these 
businesses is to operate upon a percentage 
of profit on the value of the commodities 
handled, even after deducting all their in- 
creased costs, interest or other charges. 
When we have rising prices, therefore, a 
doubling of prices, for instance, tends to 
double profits on the same volume of com- 
modities handled. In a rising market com- 
petitive pressures are much diminished and 
the dealer can assess his own profits to 
greater degree than usual. While the 
packers make a profit of, say, two cents on 
the dollar value of commodities, it repre- 
sents double the profit per pound over pre- 
war, even after allowing such items as 
interest on the larger capital involved. 

Big 


Reduction of the Margins 


Aside from the necessary rise in the mar- 
gin that has grown out of the rise in cost of 
labor, rent, and so on, from inflation and 
world shortage, there are some causes 
which have accumulated to increase the 
margins between the farmer and the whole- 
saler and the wholesaler and consumer that 
could be greatly mitigated. 

3ETTER TAX DISTRIBUTION. During 
the year, in order to restrain wild greed 
and profiteering in the then existing unlim- 
ited demand, margins between purchase and 
sale in the different manufacturing and 
handling trades were fixed in all the great 
commodities—iron, steel, cement, lumber, 
coal and foodstuffs. The first task of the 
war was to secure production, and the mar- 
gins were therefore fixed at such breadth as 
would allow the smaller high-cost manu- 
facturer and the smaller dealer to live. 
Otherwise the smaller competitors would 
have been extinguished, production would 
have been lost, and, worse yet, the larger 
low-cost operator would have been left 
with much inflated monopoly. The excess- 
profits tax was levied as a sequent correc- 
tive to this necessary first step, so as to 
take the undue profits of the large producer 
back to the public. It was a wise war meas- 
ure, but the moment restraints on profits 
were taken off and there was a free and 
rising market ahead, the tax was added 
to prices by all the participants and passed 
on to the consumer, or deducted from the 
farmer when world levels crowded his 
prices down. It should have been repealed 
at the time the controls were abandoned, 
but our legislatures have been busy with 
other things, and in the meanwhile in food 
it not only increases the margin between 
the farmer and the consumer but tends, as 
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stated above, to come out of the farmer to 
a large degree. It has other vicious results 
in that it stimulates dealers and manufac- 
turers to speculate their profits away in 
unsound business, rather than to pay them 
to the Government. It does sound well to 
tax the great manufacturers, but to make 
them the agency to collect taxes from the 
population is not altogether sound gov- 
ernment. “é 

It is a very important tax to the Govern- 
ment, bringing as it does over a billion a 
year, and a place to put this load is not to 
be found easily. 

The income tax does not have so malign 
an effect, for it comes to a great extent from 
the individual and not from business. The 
present method of income tax, however, 
has some weaknesses. The same levy is 
made upon earned incomes as upon those 
that are unearned. The tax on earned 
incomes tends in certain cases to be passed 
on to the consumer or deducted from the 
farmer, and, besides, it is not just that a 
family living by giving productive service 
to the community should pay the same as 
a family that contributes nothing by way 
of effort. A stiff tax on these latter might 
send them to work, and certainly induces 
economy. Moreover, the earner of income 
must provide for old age and dependents 
while the unearned-income taxpayer has 
this already. Altogether, it would seem the 
part of wisdom at least to increase the in- 
come tax on the larger unearned income 
and decrease it on the earners. It is argued 
that this drives great incomes to evasion by 
investment in tax-free securities, which is 
probably true. We need more comparative 
figures than the Treasury statistics yet 
show to answer this point. In any event, 
relief to the earner would free his savings to 
invest in taxable securities, and we need of 
all things to stimulate the initiative of the 
saver. Income taxes, except when too high 
on earned incomes, do not destroy initia- 
tive, and every other government has, in 
taxing, recognized the essential difference 
between earnedandunearnedincomes. This 
distinction would generally relieve the 
range of smaller incomes, for they are 
mostly earned. 

The inheritance-tax field has not been 
fully exploited as yet. It cannot be de- 
ducted from either farmer or consumer, it 
does not affect the cost of living, it does not 
destroy initiative in the individual if it 
leaves large and proper residues for .de- 
pendents. It does redistribute overswollen 
fortunes. It does make for equality of 
opportunity by freeing from the dead hand 
control of our tools of production. It re- 
duces extravagance in the next generation 
and sends them to constructive service. 
It has a theoretic economic objection of 
being a dispersal of capital into income 
at the hands of the Government, but so 
long as the Government spends an equal 
amount on redemption of the debt or pro- 
ductive works even this argument no longer 
stands. 

We may need to come to some sort of 
increased consumption taxes in order to 
lift that part of excess profits and tax on 
earned income that cannot be very properly 
placed elsewhere. When it comes it should 
lie on other commodities than food, except 
perhaps sugar, one-half of which is a luxury 
consumption. The ideal would be for it to 
be levied wholly on nonessentials in order 
that it should be a burden on luxury and 
not on necessity. This is no doubt difficult 
to classify. Jewelry and furs‘are easy to 
class, but where necessity leaves off and 
luxury begins in trousers is more difficult 
to determine. 
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It requires no lengthy economic or moral 
argument as a platform for denunciation of 
all waste and useless expenditure. Some 
sane medium is needed between comfort 
and luxury. Failing definition, and objec- 
tion to blue laws, the theme must be taken 
into the area of moral virtues and become 
a proper subject for the spiritual stimula- 
tions of the church. There is a psychology 
in luxury wherein we all-buy high-priced 
things because they are high-priced, not 
because they add comfort—and this has 
contributed also to our high cost of living— 
for those who do it drive up prices on those 
who try to avoid it. From an economic 
point of view the only recipe is taxation as 
a device to make it expensive. 

More constructive than increasing taxes 
is to take a holiday on governmental ex- 
penditures and relieve the taxpayer gener- 
ally. If we could stave off alot of expensive 
suggestions for a few years and secure 
more efficiency in what we must spend, our 
people could get ahead with the process of 
earning something to tax. It would at least 
be comforting to this great farming and 
business community. 

BETTER TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 
There is a great weakness in our present 
railway situation bearing upon the farmer 
and consumer. Everyone knows of the 
annual shortage of cars during the crop- 
moving season. Few people, however, ap- 
preciate that this shortage of cars often 
amounts to a stricture in the free flow of 
commodities from the farmer to the con- 
sumer. The result is that the farmer, in 
order to sell his produce, often unknown to 
himself makes a sacrifice in price in local 
glut. The consumer is compelled at the 
other end to pay an increased price for 
foodstuffs due to the shortage in move- 
ment. The constant fluctuations in our 
grain exchanges locally or generally from 
this cause are matters of public record al- 
most monthly. On one occasion a study 
was made under my administration into the 
effect of car shortage in the transportation 
of potatoes, and we could demonstrate by 
chart and figure that the margin between 
the farmer and the consumer broadened 
100 per cent in periods of car shortage. Nor 
did the middleman make this whole margin 
of profit, because he was subjected to un- 
usual losses and destruction, and took un- 
usual risks in awaiting a market. The same 
phenomenon was proved in a large way at 
time of acute shortage of movement in corn 
and other grain. 

The usual remedy for this situation is 
insistence that the railways shall provide 
ample rolling stock, trackage and terminals 
to take care of the annual peak load. We 
have fallen far behind in the provision of 
even normal railway equipment during the 
war, and an additional 500,000 cars and 
locomotives are no doubt needed. Above 
a certain point, however, this imposes upon 
the railways a great investment in equip- 
ment for use during a comparatively short 
period of the year when many commodities 
synchronize to make the peak movement. 
The railways naturally wish to spread the 
movement over alonger period. The burden 
of equipment for short-time use will prob- 
ably prevent their ever being able to take 
entire care of the annual delays in transport 
and stricture in market, although these can 
be greatly minimized. 

There is possible help in handling the 
peak load by improving the waterways 
from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic sea- 
board by way of the St. Lawrence River, so 
as to pass full seagoing cargoes. It has 
already been determined that the project 
is entirely feasible, and at comparatively 
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moderate cost. The result would be to place 
every port on the Great Lakes on the seas. 
Fifteen states contiguous to the Lakes 
could find an outlet for a portion of their 
annual surplus quickly and more cheaply 
to the overseas markets than through the 
congested Eastern trunk rail lines. It 
would contribute materially to reduce this 
effectual stricture in the free flow of the 
farmer’s commodities to the consumers. 

Of far greater importance, however, is 
the fact that the costs of transportation 
from the Lake ports to Europe would be 
greatly diminished, and this diminished 
cost would go directly into the farmer’s 
pockets. It is my belief that there is a sav- 
ing here of five or six cents a bushel in the 
transportation of grain. Although a com- 
paratively small proportion of our total 
grain production flows to Europe, I believe 
that the economic lift on this minor portion 
would raise the price of the whole grain 
production by the amount saved in trans- 
portation of this portion of it. The price of 
export wheat, rye and barley—sometimes 
corn—usually hogs—in Chicago at normal 
times is the Liverpool price, less transporta- 
tion and other charges, and if we decrease 
the transport in a free market the farmer 
should get the difference. 

Not only should there be great benefits 
to the agricultural population but it should 
be a real benefit to our railways in getting 
them a better average load without the 
cost of maintaining the surplus equipment 
and personnel necessary to manage the 
peak load during the fall months. It has 
been computed that the capital saving in 
rolling stock alone would pay for the entire 
cost of this waterway improvement over a 
comparatively few years. The matter also 
becomes of national importance in finding 
employment for the great national mercan- 
tile fleet that we have created. 

Another factor in transportation bearing 
upon the problem of marketing is the con- 
trol by food manufacturing and marketing 
concerns of refrigeration and other special 
types of cars. This special control has 
grown up largely because, owing to seasonal 
changes in regional occupation for these 
cars over different parts of the country, no 
one railway wished to provide sufficient 
special cars and service for use that may 
come its way only part of the year. The 
result has been to force the building up of a 
domination by certain concerns which con- 
trol many of the cars and stifle free compe- 
tition. Much the same results have been 
attained by special groups in control of 
stockyards and, in some cases, of elevators. 
Where such formal or informal monopolies 
grow up, they are public utilities and if the 
farmer is to have a free market they must 
be replaced by constructive public service. 

A FREE MARKET. Every impediment to 
free marketing of produce either gives spe- 
cial privileges or increases the risks which 
the farmer must pay for in diminished re- 
turns. We have some commodities where 
manufacture has grown into such units that 
these units exert’such an influence that they 
consciously or unconsciously affect the 
price levels of the farmer’s produce. When 
a few concerns have the duty of manufac- 
turing and storing the seasonal reserves of 
a single commodity they naturally reduce 
prices during the heavy-production season 
and increase them in the short season as a 
method of diminishing their risk and in- 
creasing profits. Moreover, their tendency 
is often to sell the minor portion of their 
product that goes for export at lower than 
the domestic price in order to dispose of it 
without depressing local prices. They do 

(Continued_on Page 49) 
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Out of a world torn with war— 
Something is going to rise 


There is no guesswork, no loose prophecy, in the statement that humanity faces a situation 
unsurpassed for impending salvation or disaster. 

Business associations, governments and the leaders of the great Christian bodies have surveyed 
world conditions and the verdicts all agree. j 

Into the minds of Northern Baptists a shaft of light has struck—the irrefutable facts and 
inescapable conclusions of our own Survey. 


The realization of humanity’s impelling need for Christ at this time has followed with sudden, 
blinding brilliance, not unlike that which came to Saul of Tarsus. 


The Need — %100,000,000 | _ ‘The Remedy 


APRIL 25 — MAY 2 














Christian Americanization at Home 


“Five per cent of the foreign language press advocates the bullet rather than the Your money will more than double the Christian Centers and Christian Workers 
ballot for, bringing about changes that its following desire,” admits the American among the Rumanians of Detroit, the Poles of Buffalo, the vast polyglot masses of 
Asseciation of Foreign Language newspapers. New York’s lower East Side, the Asiatics of San Francisco and Seattle; and their kith 
There are 9,000,000 adult aliens in the United States whose reading is chiefly other and kin in a score of other cities. 

than English. ; Your money will send out many men like “Fighting Dan” Schultz, the MAN’S 
John Reed, radical writer and organizer, left this cynical advice with his followers evangelist, who holds membership in 14 labor unions and whom all the vitriolic 
when he slipped away to Europe: hatred of the I. W. W. failed to run out of Oregon when he carried the message of 
“Never mind the old men or the middle-aged men. And don’t pay attention to the Christian Americanism to misled men. 

BF se sft 4 : Ba < "Piet 3 ae Been F Pee ss f : : a , % F 
Amer ia baie nee the Tp Bes aan And get them at the impressionable ages of Your money will enable disappointed immigrant wives and mothers to know the kind 
16 to 25. Organize them, and teach them as you organize. voice and helping hand of Christian women, to influence their men folk toward the 
In the lumber camps of the great Northwest, in the mines of the Alleghanies, in the slums Light, not down to black brooding and despair. Let the foreign-born laborer’s family 
of myriad cities, among the restless negroes of the South, apostles of Unrest are spreading know the truth about America. ys 
THEIR gospel. 

e ° e e ° 
Continuing Old Trusts —Existin S Duties 
There are remote Sections in the United States where American boys and girls grow up When we have done our duty a new host of colporters, with Bibles and bedding and food 
with no more opportunity to learn Christian Americanism than any urchin of the for pack, will travel the little-trod ways of the land. They will not go on horseback 
slums. A Frontier still exists, so far as evangelism is concerned. That frontier will always. The Western desert stretches already know the mark of the Bible man’s 
increase, for we have 372,000,000 acres of agricultural land yet unsettled. Thousands “Flivver.”” On horseback through the mountains and by launch on Puget Sound the 
of American soldiers will be given grants of that land. Gospel is being spread. 
Those living obligations, American Indians, have a call upon our hearts, and 60 per When we have done our duty the students of Bacone College and a score of other 
cent of them are entirely unevangelized. Conditions in Alaska, where the missionaries Baptist schools for Indians can write their tribal friends that lack of teachers and 
of the Greek Church of Russia withdrew when Bolshevism cut off their support, are dormitories no longer chokes off enrollment. In Alaska more hundreds will learn that 
morally terrible. the nation which bought them has not forgot them. 
There has never been even approximately adequate provision for the care of ministers When we have done our duty the men who have given their lives and their earning 
and missionaries who have grown old in the service of the Kingdom. There was not, power to spreading the Gospel can see Age approach without fear of want or humilia- 
until this Movement began, any nation-wide agitation to increase the low salaries of tion. And those who are still at work will get a fair living wage. 
Baptist ministers. 
Ed ucating Others to ky Carr y On” 
It were folly to think that money alone could carry Christianity forward. Unless you falter 40 Baptist schools and colleges will receive $30,000,000 and face the future 
The main problem has always been one of leaders. with unimpaired power for good. 


Ie. 


Unless you falter the whole scheme of Baptist religious education will take on new | 
Unless you falter 24 new Sunday-school surveyors and organizers will go forth to help our 
young folk toward Christian manhood and womanhood. 

Unless you falter 50 new Bible workers in the United States and 24 new Bible workers in 
Central America will spread the Word, which we know to be humanity’s one salvation, 
Unless you falter a total of 173 specialists in Bible work and organization will be added to 
the ranks of the American Baptist Home Mission Society. 

In America we must have Sunday-school experts, Bible teachers, skilled fishers of men. Unless you falter a generation of trained Christian leaders will make your children’s 


Our Baptist schools and colleges must keep pace with the advance of secular institutions 
in method and equipment. 


We must continue to send out, and in increasing numbers, men and women who will carry 
the Christ-life into their business, their recreation and their homes. 


In the field of religious education, leaders must be developed who can make the enlarged 
missionary personnel one of high ability and vision. 


The least pretentious of business concerns now train their sales forces. Can the churches children bless your name. 
do less? 


Here is Your Task 


For the first time in Baptist history our ¢hurches have surveyed, their task as a whole. 

For the first time in Baptist history the societies and boards through which our churches work present a united front and 
a coordinated program. 

For the first time in Baptist history, we have the details of a great plan thoroughly in our minds and hearts. 

If you are a Baptist or worship with the Baptists, be ready to give with a new vigor when you are solicited between April 25 and May 2. 
It is Christ’s money and you are the Steward. 

He must be the cornerstone of humanity’s new structure, 


THE NEW WORLD MOVEMENT OF NORTHERN BAPTISTS 
276 Fifth Avenue New York City 


For the complete program at home and 
abroad write for a copy of the “Survey.” 
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when you choose a Printzess 


How important it is today for you to make sure 
that every dollar you spend for clothes buys 
correct style and dependable quality. You cannot 
afford to take chances. And you needn't! 


The Printzess label in your Spring coat or suit is 
the signed pledge of the makers to you that it 
2 unites charm and distinctiveness of design with 
the unchanging principles of good taste and sus- 
tained style. Free from fads and short-lived 
fancies, it will be correct and becoming for 
months and months. The Printzess name and 
reputation guarantee it. 
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The beauty of Printzess all-wool fabrics is accen- 
tuated by the unusual excellence of the tailoring. 
The skill in creating and cutting the master pat- 
terns saves you expensive alterations and annoy- 
ing “try-ons.” And the artistic touches in trim- 
ming and finishing are the visible showing of the 
quality that exists in every detail. 


Write for the name of the 
Printzess merchant nearest you 


THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN COMPANY 
Paris CLEVELAND New York 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
not need to conspire, for there can be per- 
fectly coincident action to meet the same 
economic currents. Such coincidence has 
much greater possibilities of general influ- 
ence with a few concerns in the field than 
if there were many. 

The experience gained in the Food Ad- 
ministration on these problems during the 
war led to the feeling, expressed at that 
time, that such business should be confined 
to one line of activity, just as we have had 
to confine our railways, banks and insur- 
ance companies. This is useful to prevent 
reliance being placed upon the profits of 
alternative products when engaged in sti- 
fling of competition, through selling below 
cost on some other item. Even this restric- 
tion may not prove to be sufficient protec- 
tion to free market by free competition. 

I am not a believer in nationalization as 
the solution to this form of domination, but 
I am a believer in regulation, if it should 
prove necessary. If experience proves we 
have to go to regulation, it is my belief that 
it should be confined to overswollen units 
and that the point of departure should not 
be the amount of capital employed but the 
proportion of a given commodity that is 
controlled. The point of departure must 
depend upon the special commodity and 
its ratio to the whole. When such a concern 
obtains such dimensions that it can influ- 
ence prices or dominate public affairs, 
either with deliberation or innocence, then 
it must be placed under regulation and re- 
straint. Our people have long since realized 
the advantage of large business operation in 
improving and cheapening the costs of 
manufacture and distribution, but when 
these operations have become so enlarged 
that they are able to’ dominate the com- 
munity it becomes a social necessity that 
they shall be made responsible to the com- 
munity. The test that should apply, there- 
fore, is not the size of the institution or the 
volume of ‘capital that it employs, but the 
proportion of the commodity that it con- 
trols in its operations. 

It is my belief that if this were made the 
datum point for regulation, and if regula- 
tion were made of a rigorous order, this 
pressure would result in such business 
keeping below the limit of regulation. Thus 
the automatic result would be the building 
up of a proper competition, because men in 
manufacturing would rather conduct a 
smaller business free of governmental regu- 
lation than enjoy large operations sub- 
ject to governmental control. There are 
probably only a very few concerns in the 
United States that would fall into this 
category and they should be glad of regu- 
lation in order to secure freedom from 
criticism. 

SPECULATION AND PROFITEERING. There 
are three kinds of speculation and profiteer- 
ing in the food trades. The first is of the 
inherent or speculative character of food- 
stuffs due to their seasonal nature. The 
farmer, more by habit than necessity, 
usually markets the bulk of his grain in 
the fall. By necessity he must market his 
animals at certain seasons, for they must 
be bred at certain seasonable periods, they 
must be fed at certain seasons, and thus 
come to market in waves of production 
larger than the immediate demand. In per- 
ishables he must market fairly promptly, 
as he cannot himself maintain necessary 
special types of storage. Thus the dealer 
must speculate on carrying the commodi- 
ties for distribution during the period of 
short production, while the farmer markets 
in time of surplus production. 

While full competitive conditions might 
reduce the charges for this hazard there is 
a possibility of reducing the hazard by 
better organization and consequently the 
charge for the hazard that is now debited 
to the farmer. It is worth an exhaustive 
national investigation to determine whether 
an extension of a system of central mar- 
kets would not afford great help. I do not 
mean the extension of our so-called ex- 
change dealing in local produce but the 
creation of great central exchange markets 
with responsibilities for service to the en- 
tire people. This help arises in two ways. 
The first is the hourly determination of 
price at great centers that all may know, and 
thus the farmer protect himself against 
local variations and manipulation. The 
second is a system of forward contracts 
through such a market between farmer 
and consumer on standardized commodi- 
ties... Such contracts in effect remove the 
necessity of a speculative middleman. This 
system exists in grain and cotton and in 
its processes eliminates a large part of the 
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hazard and carries the commodity at the 
lower rate of interest. The present trouble 
with the system of future contracts is that 
it lends itself to manipulation, but I believe 
this could be eliminated. 

If we take the case of potatoes, here is an 
unstandardized seasonal commodity, with 
no national market and therefore no estab- 
lished daily price as a datum point. A 
grower in Florida, Maine or Wisconsin, 
through a local agent or through local sale, 
consigns potatoes to Pittsburgh because a 
larger price is reported there than in Chi- 
cago. The grower can usually make no 
actual sale to an actual retailer or whole- 
saler at destination because the buyer has 
no assurance of quality. Coincident ship- 
ment from many points to a hopeful mar- 
ket almost daily produces a local glut at 
receiving points somewhere in the country. 
Often enough the shipper gets no return 
but a bill for freight, and the perishables 
sometimes rot in the yards. 

If potatoes were standardized and sold 
on contract in national market, protected 
from manipulation, three things would re- 
sult. First, there would be a daily national 
price known to growers. Second, by the 
sale of a contract for delivery the grower 
would be assured of this price. Third, the 
contract and directions for shipment would 
flow naturally to the distributor where the 
potatoes were needed, and thus the present 
fearfully wasteful system would be miti- 
gated. 

Potatoes would be a most difficult case 
to handle; dried beans, peas, even butter 
and cheese would be easier. I am not advo- 
cating widespread dealing in futures, but 
short contracts giving time for delivery 
would probably greatly decrease the mar- 
gin between farmer and local distributor 
by saving great wastes in transport, spoil- 
age and manipulation. 

The second class of speculation is one 
largely of the war as a period of rising 
prices growing out of inflation, and so forth. 
It lies in the marking up of goods on the 
shelf to the level of the rising daily market. 
This marking up has been one of the large 
factors in increasing the margin during the 
war. No better example exists than the 
rise of flour during the 1916-17 harvest 
year, referred to elsewhere. We shall have 
a remedy for this the moment the tide of 
inflation turns. The farmer and consumer 
cannot, however, expect that they will get 
even, during such a reverse period, for their 
losses on the rise, because the trades have 
too great an individual power of resistance 
against selling goods at a loss. Anyway, 
the marking up of goods will cease when 
prices cease to rise—and there is a limit. 

The third class of speculation is wholly 
vicious. That is the purchase of foodstuffs 
in times of rising economic levels, sheerly 
for the rise in price or the deliberate manip- 
ulation of markets during normal times. 
These operations are against the common 
welfare; they can find no moral or eco- 
nomic justification. They are not to be 
reached by prosecution; they must be 
reached by prevention. Our great boards 
of trade in fine patriotic spirit proved their 
ability during the war to control deliberate 
manipulation of grain and other futures. 
Both of the two latter types of speculation 
are an impediment to free markets and they 
become an unnecessary charge on the 
margin. 

COOPERATIVE MARKETING BY FARMERS. 
There can be no question of the improve- 
ment in position of both farmer and 
consumer in cases where codperative mar- 
keting can be organized. The high develop- 
ment of codperative citrus-fruit marketing 
has resulted in lower average prices to con- 
sumer, better quality and better return to 
the grower. Here is a case of scientific 
distribution lamentably absent in many 
other commodities. There are other spe- 
cialized products to which it could be well 
extended. To reach its best development 
it should have parallel codperative develop- 
ment among consumers as discussed else- 
where. 

SuNprRY ITEMS. There are many ways of 
assisting the agricultural industry not 
pertinent to this discussion on the cost of 
distribution. They do demand inquiry and 
public illumination; most of them do not 
demand legislation so much as public edu- 
cation and consideration when legislating 
on other subjects. Our agricultural inter- 
ests also need a foreign policy. For in- 
stance, during the last month there has been 
a consolidation of control of buying in 
world markets by the European govern- 
ments. How far it may be extended in 
its policies is not clear. Nevertheless, a 
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ae PURE FOOD LAWS THe 
~HEINZ COMPANS. 


some 
or 


Something especially fine for children 


Herz it is once more, Heinz Apple Butter, the same 
old-fashioned apple butter, made from choice apples, 
cooked in cider, with the same rich, appetite-provok- 
ing spiciness, made the way your mother used to make 
it. It is just as good for your children as that old- 
time apple butter was for you. They will like it better 
than dairy butter—just as you did. And you will have 
found a new dainty for the children’s table, which you 
will also insist on for your own supper. 


Some of the 
Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
Baked Beans 
Tomato Ketchup 
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Style Outside 


ACK OLEATHER SUITS combine the 


long-wear of real leather with the good looks 


of finely tailored, all-wool fabrics. 


They, definitely solve the problem of keeping 


boys well-dressed at moderate cost. - 


All the hard-used spots — seat, knees, elbows 
and pockets —are reinforced with soft, pliable, 


lightweight, rea/ eather. 


This leather lining”accomplishes two big things— it 
catches the inside wear (half of all the wear on boys’ 
clothes comes on the inside), and it keeps the suits from 


stretching out of shape and getting shabby. 

Jack O’Leather Suits cost 
no more than the usual well- 
made, all-wool suits—yet they 
wear twice as long. 

And they save lots of patch- 
ing and darning. 

They are guaranteed to give 
absolute satisfaction in every 27 
way. 


One merchant in your town sells Jack O’Leather 


Suits for Boys. If you can’t find him, write us. 


The Diagrams tell the Story 
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*‘Leatherized’’ where the wear comes 
withaliningof soft, pliable, real leather 
at seat, knees, elbows and all pockets. 


J.J.PREIS & CO. 


636-638 BROADWAY 
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| combination of importers in all Europe 
under government control could make the 
prices on every farm in the United States. 


The Margin Between the Whole: 
Saler and the Consumer 


As the datum point of price determina- 
tion is the wholesaler’s market the ac- 
cretions of charge for distribution from that 
point forward, the economy or extravagance 
in these costs, are of primary interest to the 
consumer. The same phenomena—of 
marking up goods on the shelf, calculating 
profits not on commodities but on dollars 
handled, a minor amount of vicious specu- 
lation, the passing on of excess-profits tax— 
are present in these trades during the past 
years. A much more pertinent phenome- 
non in unduly increasing their margins is 
the increasing demands of the consumer 
as to service. Several deliveries daily, 
purchases on credit, the abandonment of 
the market basket in favor of the telephone 
have many costs. One of them, much over- 
looked, is that customers must always have 
first quality when they buy blind over the 
telephone, and the seconds and thirds, of 
equal food value in many commodities, go 
to waste and are added to the price of the 
firsts. That there are some people in the 
United States who want to buy sanely is 
evidenced by the 400 per cent increase in 
cash-and-carry shops, which do business on 
approximately sixty per cent of the cost of 
the delivery-and-credit shops. 

There are also too many people in the 
final stages of distribution. One city in the 
United States has one meat retailer for 
every 400 inhabitants; it would be equally 
well served with one dealer to every 1200. 
The result is high margin to the retailers 
and no out-of-the-way income to any of 
them. There is no very immediate remedy 
to this. One possibility is an extension of 
coéperative buying by consumers. It has 
proved a great success abroad. It is not so- 
cialism, for it arises from voluntary action 
and initiative among the people themselves. 


Ill Balance of Agriculture and 
General Industry 


There is now a tendency to ill balance 
between the agricultural and general in- 
dustry. For many years we were large 
exporters of food and importers of manu- 
factured goods. We gradually imported 
mouths, manufactured our own goods and 
just as rapidly diminished our food exports. 
Up to the point where we consumed our 
own food and manufactured our own goods 
it has been a great national development. 

Our annual exports of food decreased 
during the past twenty-five years from some 
fifteen million tons to about six millions just 
before the European war. In the mean- 
time we increased import of such commod- 
ities as sugar, rice, vegetable oils, until 
our net exports were about five million tons. 
Of the kinds of food exported this probably 
represents the decreased exports of from 
twenty-five to thirty per cent of our pro- 
duction down to five per cent of it. 

During the war we gave special stimulus 
to food production and produced greater 
economies in consumption, so that these 
later years somewhat befog the real cur- 
rent, for our agricultural surplus in normal 
years is really very small. During the war 
and since, we have given great stimulus to 
our manufacturing industries. If we shall 
continue to build up our manufacturing 
industries and our export trade without 
corresponding encouragement to agricul- 
ture we shall soon have more mouths in 
our country than we can feed on our own 
produce. Weshall, like the European states 
which have devoted themselves to industrial 
development, ultimately become dependent 
upon overseas food supplies. If we examine 
their situation we find the very life of their 
people is thus dependent upon maintaining 
open free access to overseas markets. 

From this necessity have grown the great 
naval armaments of the world, and the 
burden they imply on all sections of their 
population. Such nations, of necessity, 
have engaged in fierce competition for mar- 







































































kets for their industrial products. Thus 
they built up the background of world con- 
flicts. The titanic struggles that have re- 
sulted have endangered the very lives of 
their people by starvation. Their war 
tactics have, in large degree, been directed 
to strangle food supplies. One other result 
of this development is the terrible conges- 
tion of populations in manufacturing areas, 
with all the social and human difficulties 
that this implies. 
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There is a jeopardy in industrial over- 
development which has received too little 
attention because the world has experienced 
it only during the past eighteen months. 
In times of industrial depression or great in- 
crease in the cost of living, whether brought 
about by war or by the ebb and flow of 
world prosperity, these populations, op- 
pressed with misery, turn to political reme- 
dies for matters that are beyond human 
control. They naturally resent the lowering 
of their standards of living, and they in- 
evitably resort to industrial strife, to strikes 
and disorder. Theirs is the breeding ground 
of radicalism—for all such phenomena be- 
long to the towns and not to the country. 

By and large, our industries are now in 
a high state of prosperity. More favorable 
hours, more favorable wages, are to-day 
offered in industry than in agriculture. 
The industries are drawing the workers 
from our farms. If this balance in relative 
returns is to continue we face a gradual 
decrease in our agricultural productivity. 
If we should develop our industrial side 
during the next five years as rapidly as we 
have during the past five years we shall by 
that time be faced with the necessity to 
import foodstuffs to supplement our own 
food supplies. 

Some economists will argue, of course, 
that if we can manufacture goods cheaper 
than the rest of the world and exchange 
them for foodstuffs abroad we should do so. 
But such arguments again ignore certain 
fundamental social and broad political ques- 
tions. These dangers have become more 
emphasized by experience of the war. From 
dependence on overseas supplies for food 
we shall, by the very concern that will grow 
in the public mind as to the safety of these 
supplies, soon find ourselves discussing the 
question of dominating the seas. Our in- 
ternational relations will have become in- 
finitely more complex and more difficult. 
Unless the League of Nations serves its 
ideal we shall need to burden ourselves 
with more taxation to maintain great naval 
and military forces. 

But of far more importance than this is 
that social stability of our country, the de- 
velopment of our national life, rests in the 
spirit of our farms and surrounds our vil- 
lages. These are the sources that have 
always supplied our country with its true 
Americanism, its new and fresh minds, its 
physical and its moral strength. Industry’s 
real market is with the farmer by the con- 
stant increase of his standard of living. We 
want our exports to grow in exchange for 
commodities we need from abroad, but we 
want them to grow in tune with our social 
and political interests, and to do so they 
must grow in step with our agriculture. 

In conclusion, we are in a period of high 
inflation and shortage of world production, 
and consequent abnormal prices. The tide 
is likely to turn almost any time. Some of 
the outrageous margin between the farmer 
and consumer will be lessened by the turn 
in the tide itself, for it will eliminate the 
marking up of goods and the opportunity of 
vicious speculation. The dangers of the’ 
turn are twofold: First, that unless we 
constructively remedy the unnecessary mar- 
gin between the farmer and the wholesaler 
the farmer will receive the brunt of the fall 
long before the supplies he must buy and 
labor he must employ will have fallen into 
step. It will bring to him the greatest suf- 
fering in the community. The farmer’s 
position can be remedied by better distri- 
bution of the tax load, by improvement in 
our transportation system, by getting our 
markets free of impediments to free flow of 
competition, and by constructive improve- . 
ment in our whole distribution system. 
The consumer will get relief from deflation, 
improvement in world production, and by 
eliminating the same wastes and unneces- 
sary costs in our distribution system. 

The second danger is that deflation itself 
will take place without constructive con- 
sideration. Great wisdom will be required 
on the part of our Government in its great 
control of credit that it shall take place pro- 
gressively and with care, in order that there 
shall be nosudden breaks, with their resulting 
demoralization, unemployment and misery. 

We require a careful balance of general 
industry to agriculture. We cannot afford 
to build this nation into an industrial state 
dependent upon other lands for its food 
supply. We want our industries to grow, 
but we want agriculture to grow in pace 
with them. Many of our farmers made 
great sacrifices in the war; they do not 
want to be coddled in peace; but they must 
have an equality of opportunity with all 
the other elements in the country. 
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he Greater American 


Known to thousands as the “Smile Car” by reason of its 
unfailing, joy-giving performance, the original American 
‘@) Balanced Six swiftly won its way to leadership. 

THE BALANCED SIX Now comes a greater American to add new fame and 
gain new friends for this justly celebrated car. 
Full-powered, trim in every line and embodying the same 
balanced principles of construction as earlier American 
models, this Greater American is a worthy successor to 
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Herschell-Spillman ‘‘6-60’’ Motor the first Balanced Six. 
BY" bore x 5" stroke e e 
devehping 60 H. P. at 2200 R. P. M. You have a new joy in store for you when you take your 
blige aeies ost: first ride in this Greater ‘‘Smile Car.”’ 
5-Passenger Touring Car 
7-Passenger Touring Car AMERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION 
3-Passenger Roadster Factories: ; Plainfield, N. J., and Greensboro, N. C. 


7-Passenger Sedan 


C She “Balaneed Six 
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Are you pounding 


away 


RESH and vigorous in the 
morning—yet long before the 


day’s work is done you begin 
to tire. By half past three or four 
fatigue is stealing your strength. 


This fatizue decreases the amount 
of work you can do. It makes 
pleasure less enjoyable. It lowers 
your resistance to disease. 


A certain amount of fatigue is 
natural and inevitable—but too 
many men and women waste much 
‘of their precious energy. 


One of the greatest of these 
wastes comes from pounding away 
your energy on hard, modern 
pavements. If you are a person 
of average activity you take 8,000 
steps a day. Every step you 
take with hard leather heels or 
‘“‘dead”’ rubber heels acts as a ham- 
mer blow to your nervous system. 
The constant repetition of these 
jolts and jars tends to exhaust your 
energy—to produce that tired-out 
feeling you so often experience. 


Remove this cause of fatigue 


You can do much to prevent this 
condition. You can eliminate the 
shocks of pounding hard heels on 
still harder pavements. O’Sullivan’s 





your energy? 


Heels are especially made to absorb 
these jolts and jars. 


To secure the resiliency, the 
springiness of O’Sullivan’s Heels, 
the highest grades of rubber are 
blended by a special formula. With 
this blend of live, springy rubber 
are “‘compounded”’ the best tough- 
ening agents known. The com- 
pound is then “cured”’ or baked 
under high pressure. 


By this means O’Sullivan’s Heels 
are made to absorb the jolts and 
jars of walking. Moreover, the same 
process that makes O’Sullivan’s 
Heels resilient gives them their 
great durability. O’Sullivan’s Heels 
will outlast three pairs of leather 
heels—they often outlast two pairs 
of ordinary rubber heels. 


Stop pounding away your energy. 
Go to your shoe repairer today ' 
and have O’Sullivan’s Heels put i 


on your shoes. 





Advancing civilization has cov- 
"ered over the soft dirt streets 
and paths of years ago with 
layers of hard, unyielding pave- 
ment. When we walked on 
country roadways the earth it- 
self cushioned the jolts and 
Jars of walking. Then, leather 
heels served their purpose. But 
today hard heels are doomed. 
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Every step a hammer blow 


With every step on leather heels 
or ‘‘dead’’ rubber heels you are 
pounding away your energy. 
Each step you take acts as a 
hammer blow to your nervous 
system—tends to exhaust your 
strength. Yet you can prevent 
this needless waste of energy. 
O’Sullivan’s Heels absorb the 
shocks that tire you out. 
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BEEVES KROM THE 
ARGGENTYNE 


(Continued from Page 34) 


“T was readin’ a bit of a piece in the 
noospaper last evenin’ how that the Arg- 
gentyne is goin’ in the war ferninst Ger- 
many. That’ll be the makin’ of another 
million or two fer yer stipbrother, won’t 
it, Shamus? They do say that beef people 
makes scads of money in wartoimes.” 

With a smothered ejaculation Shamus 
walked quickly away. Old Jerry gazed 
after him and shook his head. 


“Tt makes Shamus fair sick, I s’pose, _ 


thinkin’ over what he missed by not jinin’ 
his stipbrother and goin’ in the cattle 
business in the Arggentyne,” he said to 
himself as he shouldered his pick and shovel 
and took up his stubby broom. 

Shamus was hidden in a shed back of the 
warehouse, watching with troubled eyes, 
through a knot hole in the side of the build- 
ing, his stepbrother at work by the side of 
Tony the Dago. He was torturing and 
cudgeling his brain, searching for some 
plan, trying to evolve some scheme whereby 
he could rid himseif of this incubus that 
had descended upon him and which he well 
knew would fix itself to him for all time to 
come if he permitted. 

“The limpy lummix is a coward, a duck- 
hearted coward—I mustn’t ferget that. I 
must proceed with that fact stiddy in me 
moind all the toime and not overlook it,” 
he murmured. ‘Scare him out of the town, 
out of the county, out of the state—that’s 
the ticket! Now, what’s thim chaps up to 
now?” 

Jemmy O’Sheel had been poking at 
something in the mud with the point of his 
shovel—a black, soft, formless object. 
Shamus saw him push it this way and that 
and then bend over it to examine it more 
closely. The Italian joined him and to- 
gether they tossed the object back and 
forth. Suddenly the Italian’s hand went 
out and seized the black muddied object, 
and with a quick movement it was thrust 
beneath his blouse. He saw the man 
whisper to Jemmy and both of them glanced 
to this side and that to see if they had been 
watched... The next moment the Italian 
threw the thing, whatever it was, behind a 
pile of steel rails that lay near by and with 
a few shovels of dirt buried it from sight. 
The two men then took up their work with 
unusual zest. 

From his hidden station Shamus had 
seen enough through the knot hole with his 
nearsighted eyes to guess at what had 
happened. He whistled softly, then smiled, 
then hugged himself and finally essayed a 
clog. In afew moments he appeared stroll- 
ing carelessly among the workmen, ob- 
serving this and that detail of the work 
they were doing, criticizing here, giving 
orders there. He called to the Italian and 
Jemmy O’Sheel. 

“Hey, b’ys, take this busted piece of 
salamander and carry it down to the drop 
back of the stock yards,” he said. ‘‘Move 
along, lads, move along!” 

The two men picked up the heavy piece 
of iron and walked away with it. As soon 
as they were out of sight he wandered over 
to the pile of rails, sat down on it, and 
reaching over behind it dug into a little 
heap of dirt with his fingers and: drew forth 
the black object which the Italian had 
thrown there. He rose and carried it into 
the warehouse shed. It was a black and 
grimy,.water-soaked canvas bag. Some- 
thing inside it gave forth a chinking sound 
as he shook it about. 

When he tore a hole in the half-rotten 
cloth and looked into its dirty depths he 
saw the glitter of gold. 

“T thought thim laddybucks had found 
it!’’ he chuckled. ‘Fifty dollars reward!” 

He found an old piece of jute sacking, 
wrapped it about the bag of gold and 
thrust the bundle beneath his coat. Then 
he left the shed and walked down through 
the yard toward the bar mill where roller 
David Jordan worked. When he returned 
twenty minutes later five ten-dollar gold 
pieces rattled pleasantly in a pocket of his 
overalls. 

When the five-o’clock whistle blew he 
led the way toward the tool house where 
the workmen’s tools were to be stored, 
aware that the Italian and Jemmy O’Sheel 
were lingering behind. Once he glanced 
back over his shoulder and grinned at what 
he beheld. Jemmy and Tony were engaged 
in a violent altercation.near the pile of rails. 


_morry. 


The Italian was waving excited hands be- 
fore the wondering face of Jemmy. 

“The Dago’s accusin’ me stipbrother of 
havin’ hooked the wad,”’ chuckled Shamus 
contentedly as he strode briskly on, ‘‘and 
alriddy he’s thrit’nin’ to cut out me rila- 
tive’s heart and make mincemeat of it, I 
bet a dime!” 

Outside the mill-yard gate he lingered. 
When Jemmy O’Sheel appeared he was 
alone—the Italian was not to be seen, that 
gentleman having remained in the yard to 
continue his search for the lost bag. Shamus 
plucked his relative by the sleeve and drew 
him behind a string of box cars. 

“‘Whisht, lad!’ he whispered. “‘They’re 
after ye!” 

“After me? Who is?” gasped Jemmy. 

“The Fideral ossifers fer wan bunch. 
They was in the mill yard no more’n two 
hours ago lookin’ fer ye. They think ye’re 
a German spy.” 

Jemmy’s eyes grew big with terror. 

“Me? I—I—I ——” 

He could only stutter and stammer—the 
words would not come. 

““They’re loikely to hang ye if they get 
ye on that charge. These wartoimes is 
bad toimes to have the Fideral b’ys after 
ye. And more nor that, the owner of the 
Dew Drop has got out a warrant fer yer 
arrist fer jumpin’ a board bill. Polder, 
the Welsh bull, come out fer ye, but I 
steered him off—told him to wait till to- 
It’ll spell the word pinitintiary fer 
ye, me bucko.” 

“But I—I told the Dew Drop felly ——” 

“And Tony the Dago will gouge yer 
heart out by the roots if he thinks he’s got 
a grudge agin ye. He’s a haythen—a bad 
one. They’say he’s killed nine min in his 
loife. Didn’t I see him talkin’ to ye loike 
he was peeved at ye about somethin’? If 
he was, ye should go to a lawyer and have 
yer will drawed up at wance, me b’y.” 

“‘He’s alriddy thritened me, Shamus!” 
cried Jemmy, his lips trembling. ‘‘He says 
I stole a bag of money we found in the 
yard.” 

“Money? Did ye foind money in the 
mill yard? That’s a good wan!” 

““Yes—I don’t know. Tony said it was 
a bag of money, but I didn’t see any money 
about it.” 

“What’s this crazy talk about foindin’ 
money lyin’ loose about in the mill yard, 
ye dummy? Ye’ll be sayin’ nixt that ye 
found a bottle or two of Dew Drop booze 
in the mill yard! The Dago’s pickin’ a fuss 
on ye and ye’re in a toight pickle three 
ways at wance, what with him after yer 
heart, the Fideral ossifers after ye for bein’ 
a German spy, and Polder, the Welsh bull, 
huntin’ ye down fer board jumpin’. Bad, 
bad, bad, me b’y!” 

““What’ll I do, Shamus, what’ll I do?” 

Shamus mused a few moments. 

“How much do ye owe the Dew Drop?” 
he asked. 

“Betwixt fifteen and twinty dollars.’ 

“Think of that—all fer booze! Thin 
listen to me now. I'll help ye out of yer 
difficulties because ye’re wan of me fambly, 
not because [love ye. Here’s twinty dollars. 
Go up quietly to the Dew Drop, sneak in 
the back way and pay off what ye owe 
there. Thin lay low in some dark hole 
where the Fideral ossifers nor Polder, the 
Welsh bull, won’t loikely look. Lay low 
there until a few minutes before eight 
o’clock this evenin’ whin ye should come 
to the South Daypo ferninst the crazy 
asylum, takin’ the alleys and the dark 
streets to get there. I’l! be waitin’ fer ye 
and Ill have yer ticket bought that'll 
carry ye away to a safe spot where ye’ll be 
safe from the Fideral ossifers, safe from 
Polder, safe from the murderin’ Dago. 
Ye’ve got to do this, Mr. O’Sheel, and I’m 
helpin’ ye because ye’re wan of me fambly, 
and also because it’ll be cheaper to do it 
this way than it would be to bury ye after 
the Dago finishes up with ye. 

“Tt’s the only thing ye can do, that I see. 
I niver yet went back on a mimber of the 
O’Ney fambly. Ye can sind me back the 
money as soon as ye get established in yer 
new location. It’ll be fifty bucks all told. 
Well, what d’ye say?” 

“Yes, yes! Whativer ye tell me to do, 
Shamus, that I’ll do! Get me out of this 
ae and I’ll remimber ye as long as I 
ive.” 
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The Braxton is shaped to fit the body 





How many Belts 
should a Man haveP 


A certain actor who enjoys leading the way 

in men’s fashions has thirty-four—a belt for 

every suit. Of course he’s hardly typical 
Among men of affairs the average is three or four 
belts—a couple for dress, one for business, another 
for play. 
You have six or a dozen scarfs; three or four hats 
and caps; two or three pairs of shoes. A belt or 
two extra is equally a convenience—and you are 
assured as well of correctness for every occasion if 
your belts are Braxtons. 


You know the Braxton—it’s the belt that’s shaped 
to fit the body. It rests trimly and snugly on the 
hips. Your shirt stays in. Your trousers never 
“bunch” at the waist. It adds to your comfort 
and improves your appearance. 

TheBraxtonismade gj belt throughout. 
insevenfineleathers MMM Step into any one of 
with interchange- Ca the better shops for 
ablebuckles—a plus \“5 your Braxton, today. 












PATENTED 














Its presence on your iron means that the unseen wire 
which gives off heat when you snap the switch, will not 
burn out till it has given long and satisfactory service. 

It stands for durability, dependability, and freedom 
from repairs. Your toaster, your percolator—in fact, all 
your standard electrically heated appliances carry 
this significant mark. It is the maker’s guarantee of 


quality and your own assurance of lasting satisfaction 
with the product. 





THE HEAT-RESISTANT METAL 


Those three letters, LMP, represent the words, “Licensed Under 
Marsh Patents,’ and mean that the all-important heating element 
is a nickel-chromium alloy made under the patents issued to 
Hoskins, Detroit, when Chromel, the original alloy, was discovered. 


Industrial Uses for Chromel 


Chromel’s remarkable heat-resist- 
ant properties, at temperatures up 
to 2000° F., suggest its use in many 
places where high temperatures 
quickly break down iron and steel. 

Its use is particularly recom- 
mended where making renewals en- 
tails tearing down the apparatus. 

Chromel is used in Hoskins Elec- 


ORIGINATED BY 


HOSKINS - DETROIT 


tric Furnaces and is the alloy most 
widely used for pyrometer thermo- 
couples. Metallurgists, chemists, and 
production managers confronted 
with heat problems are invited to 
write the Research Dept., Hoskins 
Mfg. Co., Detroit. Note: Chromel as 
resistance wire is sold only to licens- 
ees, except for experimental purposes. 
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‘‘Niver moind doin’ that, me b’y—I don’t 
care about that, not at all! MHere’s the 
twinty. Moind now that ye lay low and 
say naught to nobody. The train starts 
from the South Daypo at eight. Be there 
at tin minutes of. If ye fail I wash me 
Skiddoo, ye lump of mish- 
fortune!”’ 

At seven-thirty that evening Shamus 
O’Ney entered the waiting room of the 
South Depot and sought the ticket agent. 

“Will you koindly sill me a ticket fer wan 
thousand moiles?” he requested. 

“Sure thing!” replied the agent. ‘‘ Where 
COR 
“Tt don’t matter where—just a ticket fer 


| wan thousand moiles.” 


“What direction—east, west, north or 
south?” 

“Which direction does the eight o’clock 
train run?”’ 

“West.” 

“Thin I’ll take wan fer the Wist.’’ 

‘Any place, just so it’s a thousand miles 
distant, eh?” 

“That’s the ticket.” 

The agent busied himself with his official 
guide. 

“How would Buffalo Swamp, North 
Dakota, suit you?” he asked, looking up. 

“That’s the very place I was tryin’ to 
remimber in me moind. Fix me up a pass 
to Buffalo Swamp.” 

“Twenty-six fifty,’’ said the agent, com- 
ing to the window with the ticket. 

““Tt’s dirt chape!’? murmured Shamus, 
putting down three gold pieces. He picked 
up his change and the ticket and strolled 
out to the platform. He glanced up at a 
clock above the station door—it was fifteen 
minutes of eight. He stood and watched 
the minute hand move up to twelve min- 
utes—to ten, up to five. Jemmy O’Sheel 
had not put in his appearance and it was 
five minutes to eight! 

Shamus was now perspiring. He paced 
up and down the platform, stopping every 
few steps to go and peer out into the dark- 
ened street, mopping his face the while with 
his red bandanna handkerchief and fum- 
bling the ticket which he held gripped in his 
left hand. 

The minute hand of the clock moved up 
to four minutes of eight, to three. He took 
off his hat and fanned his red face. 

“Tf it wasn’t fer me old woman and the 
kids I’d niver wait fer the hyena—I’d 
loight out fer Buffalo Swamp meself,’”’ he 
growled. 

Three minutes of eight and a few seconds 
past and then he caught sight of a limping 
figure slipping round the corner of the 
station, and Jemmy O’Sheel bore down 
upon him, singing in a maudlin voice, ‘‘ Whin 
the roses bloom in springtime I’ll be wid 
ye, Kathy dear!” 

Beholding his relative in front of him, 
the singer checked his singing and with a 
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cry threw himself upon Shamus’ mighty 
bosom, where he burst into a fit of weeping. 

“Shave me, Shamus! Shave me!” he 
sobbed. ‘‘They’re after me! Don’t let 
thim have me! Don’t sind me away from 
ye—I nade ye! Shave me, Shamus!” 

Shamus tore away the hands that were 
clasped about his neck. 

*“Whisht, man!”’ he whispered. ‘Still 
yer bazoo! The Dago’s over beyant the 
wall there with a knife as long as a bed 
slat! Come along, ye leather-headed lout! 
He’ll be carvin’ yer heart out in a jiffy— 
afore ye can get on the train if ye don’t get 
a hump on ye!” 

He rushed the man violently across the 
platform toward the passenger train that 
was just then steaming into the station, 
hurried him up the car steps and into the 
smoking car, where he slammed him down 
into a seat. 

“Here’s yer ticket and here’s a bit of 
change ye can use to buy a snack or two 
to eat with on the trip. Stay right on this 
train till they puts ye off. Whin they puts 
ye off ye’ll be there. Don’t thank me, b’y— 
I always stand by the mimbers of me fam- 
bly. I’ll go now and hold the Dago till the 
train starts. So long, ye baboon!” 

The train was getting under way as he 
went down the car steps. Once more on the 
platform he again drew his red bandanna 
from his pocket and vigorously mopped his 
face and neck and ears and head. 

‘Wan or two more experiments loike 
that and me intire nervous system would 
be a total wrick!’’ he muttered. ‘‘Whe-e!”’ 

Someone came up behind him and 
touched him on the arm. He turned and 
beheld old Jerry Tout. 

“That were a very tinder partin’ scene 
ye held there just now,” said Jerry. ‘‘Some. 
frind goin’ away?” 

Shamus reached out and laid his hand 
on Jerry’s shoulder, drawing the old man 
closer to him. 

“Jerry, me b’y, this is atween me and 
you, man to man, so kape it to yersilf. 
Whisht, man, that was me long-lost stip- 
brother, the Honorable Jemmy O’Sheel.”’ 

“Yer stipbrother! I’d a swore, Shamus, 
it were the limpy lad ye had workin’ in yer 
gang the last few days. Yer stipbrother! 
Is it the same stip——” 

“The same wan, Jerry.” 

“And what moight yer stipbrother be 
doin’ up here, if I may ask ye?” 

““Whisht, now, Jerry! It’s a deadly 
secret! I should till it to no man, but if 
ye’ll promise ye’ll niver repate it while the 
war lasts and if ye’ll promise not to ask me 
no more questions—niver so long as ye may 
live, Jerry—thin I’ll till ye. D’ye want to 
promise?”’ 

“‘T promise ye all that, Shamus.” 

“He was here tryin’ to smuggle in a load 
of fat beeves from the Arggentyne—a ship- 
load, Jerry.” 
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The Soul °* Bread 


HEAT is only the substance; Yeast is the soul of Bread. 

For it is Yeast that converts the flour of wheat into 

Bread as you know it—the sweetest, most wholesome 
and most delicious of all foods. 


Without Yeast, Bread would be only dough—a lifeless, in- 
digestible mass. It is only by aid of the action of Yeast that you 
are able to have Bread—and what would life be without it? 


Yet strangely enough, though everyone knows Bread, few 
people know the history of Yeast, or even what it is. 


Yeast is a plant of cell form, so tiny that it cannot be seen 
by the naked eye. It takes millions of Yeast cells to raise just 
one light, porous, fragrant loaf of Bread. 


Yet despite its infinitesimal size, Yeast is possessed of infinite 
energy—a rich wealth of nutrition in itself and also the power to 
develop the latent nutrition of flour—a nutrition so vast that 
nations depend upon it for health and energy. 


Delicate as an orchid, and requiring the most skilled tender 
handling, the Yeast plant develops rapidly under ideal condi- 


tions. The Fleischmann Company supplies these conditions; 
through laboratory processes bringing to the priceless cell the 
elements of sunshine, moisture and warmth needed by any plant 
for growth, and especially needed to produce Yeast of the purity 
and strength demanded by the scientific modern baker. 

From the finest selected materials, a water extract is made 
to produce food for the priceless growing cell. Later it is sepa- 
rated from the liquid, pressed into cakes, cut and wrapped—ready 
to deliver. 

It takes eleven great factories and a highly perfected distribut- 
ing system throughout the country to make and deliver the 
nation’s supply of Compressed Yeast, fresh every day. 

Over 30,000 bakers depend on Fleischmann’s Yeast—the kind 
you know so well—to help them bake Bread light and delicious 
enough to satisfy your desires. 

When you enjoy your next slice of Bread, remember that 
the tiny Yeast plant is to thank for this best of all foods that 
keeps you nourished and cuts down your High Cost of Living. 

Order an extra loaf today. 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 
IN ALL CITIES 
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HOUSANDS of the nation’s 
largest and most important 
institutions and industries 

have found that these newer and 

\ different paper towels answer a re- 

quirement which no other product 

adequately meets. 




























In the lavatories of factories, offices, office 
buildings, colleges, hospitals and hotels— 
wherever Sanitation and personal cleanliness 
should prevail—Northern Fibre Folded 
Towels are essential. 





Users comment most frequently on the 
cloth-like consistency of these towels and : | 
their rapid absorption of moisture. They 2 | 
appreciate, too, the prevention of waste by the | 
one-at-a-time delivery from a neat cabinet. | 


Write us for the name of a nearby : | 
paper merchant who will supply you | 


NORTHERN PAPER MILLS 


GREEN BAY WISCONSIN 





FIB | 
FOLDED 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


the door,swung’ open. Chin Fat entered 
quickly and looked about him. Goo Yat, 
who had opened the door, proceeded with 
the business of fastening it. He fixed seven 
strap-iron hasps in their places and across 
the breadth of the door set three iron bars. 
Seven padlocks snapped to their staples. 
Over the whole surface Goo Yat swung an 
iron grille, which clanked in contact with 
appropriate eyebolts anchored in the brick- 
work about the frame of the door. Goo Yat 
turned to the newcomer. 

“How did you get here?”’ 

Chin Fat explained the manner of his 
coming. 

“Ai,” the old man remarked. ‘‘Did you 
bring opium?”’ 

The eyes of Chin Fat narrowed quickly. 

“Two tins of it,’ he answered. ‘‘I wish 
to sell it. What is it worth?” 

“That can be arranged,” the old man 
said. “Just now I will give you fifty dollars 
for a five-tael tin.” 

Chin Fat laughed a moment in derision. 

“Tt has been worth thrice that much for 
many years,” he said. 

Negotiations ended with the sale of two 
five-tael tins, for which Chin Fat received 
three hundred dollars. 

“*T shall live here for a while,” he said to 
the old man. “I shall live here until I can 
learn enough of the local language to enable 
me to shift for myself.” 

“That is well,’’ Goo Yat replied. ‘‘Come 
with me.” 

He led the way through a narrow pas- 
sageway which ended in a bulkhead of un- 
disturbed clay. The passageway was lined 
with doors set at intervals of ten feet. 
These doors opened upon criblike rooms, 
whose ceilings were but six feet above the 
earth floor. At the end of the passageway 
Goo Yat reached his hand above his head 
and fumbled for an instant, searching for 
something which lay on the ceiling of the 
lowrooms. His hand came back, clutching 
the end of a short rope ladder whose fasten- 
ings lay in the obscurity beyond the feeble 
rays of a coal-oil lantern which hung 
against the end of the passage. He climbed 
this ladder. 

“Follow me,” he directed. 

Chin Fat followed the old man. He took 
hold of his guide’s coat and marched for a 
distance of twenty feet into the shadows at 
the right. Here in a room cut in the earth 
a solitary candle burned. Chin Fat saw 
about him various low benches arranged in 
regular order against a wall of earth. His 
guide turned to him. 

“This would be a good place to live,” he 
said. ‘‘For twenty-five cents a week your 
residence can be maintained. For that 
rental one of these sleeping benches is 
yours, and the box which stands at its head. 
Your associates ask no questions. Some of 
them are in disfavor with the authorities 
who govern this city.” i 

Chin Fat noticed that three or four of the 
benches deep in the shadows were occupied. 

“Tt is well,” he agreed. “‘For the present 
I shall live here. And the matter of food?” 
he asked. 

““Come with me,” Goo Yat directed. 

The pair retraced their steps and at the 
opposite end of the gallery they dived into 
another dark cavern. In one corner stood 
a low iron stove. Near it was a box half 
filled with chicken feathers. A rusted water 
pipe terminated in a faucet dull with verdi- 
gris. The incessant drip of leaking water 
from this faucet kept the floor of the room 
perpetually damp. Two cooking pots hung 
on heavy wire spikes driven into the clay 
wall. A little bundle of fragments broken 
from the thin panels of a packing box lay 
beside the stove. On this firewood lay a 
rusty hatchet. Against the wall of the room 
hung a cup of oil from which extended a 
wick whose weak flame thinned in its hun- 
ger for oxygen. 

“The light burns night and day,’”’ Goo 
Yat explained. ‘‘Within this iron stove a 
cooking fire is made when you desire to eat. 
I can purchase rice for you, or chicken if you 
choose to afford it, and here you can pre- 
pare your meals. For the use of this kitchen 
I shall charge you twenty-five cents a 
week.” 

“How many other people use it?” Chin 
Fat asked. 

“Seventeen breakfasts were cooked this 
morning,’’ the old man replied. 

“That is a lucky number,” Chin Fat 
commented. ‘“‘I shall cook here. And now 
if you will lend me a pipe I shall retreat 


from fatigue behind the mask of smoke 
which comes when a pill of good black gum 
is burned.” 

“T forbid your smoking here,” the old 
man ordered. ‘‘No one smokes here. There 
are proper places for that indulgence. This 
is not one of them.” 

Chin Fat laughed in irony. 

“Of liars thou art the greatest. Opium 
has been smoked in here within the last 
hour. The police can be interested. Do 
you permit smoking?” 

_ He smiled in evil emphasis of his ques- 
tion. The old man returned the smile, but 
a note of fear was in his reply. 

“Tt is permitted,” he said. 

Chin Fat spoke sharply. 

“That is well.” He gave the old man 
some silver money. ‘‘Buy me a piece of 
pork for roasting, and a dried duck, and 
tea and rice.” He thought of the treasure 
of opium carried in the quilted vest which 
girdled his ribs. ‘‘Each day provide rich 
food for me so long as I remain here. Each 
day speak English words to me that I may 
learn the language of the streets. Begone!” 

In the course of the ensuing ten weeks 
Chin Fat accomplished three things: He 
equipped himself with a wardrobe appro- 
priate to the city in which he lived; he 
sold two more tins of opium to Goo Yat, 
discovering with this second transaction 
that the old man kept his money in a 
leather belt about his waist; last of all he 
added more than a hundred words of Eng- 
lish to his vocabulary. 

Under the clothes which Goo Yat pur- 
chased for him from a tailor in Chinatown 
Chin Fat still wore the quilted vest, in 
whose fabric were carried thirty tins of 
opium. On the night of the twenty-sixth 
year of Kwang-Su, being Cap-Sun, or the 
thirty-sixth year of the cycle, Chin Fat 
made his second journey into the San 
Francisco night. 

“Tt is the eighteenth day of the Third 
Moon,” he said to Goo Yat. ‘‘The day of 
the God of the Central Mountain, of the 
Three Brothers, and of the Goddess Tu 
Hen, who is worshiped behind graves. I 
am twenty-four years old this day. I shall 
journey to the temple and there make my 
devotions before the Gods of the Somber 
Altar.” 

Goo Yat unlocked the several fastenings 
of the door of his establishment and re- 
moved the bars and the iron grille which 
lay between his narrow domain and the 
world outside. 

“And your return?” 

“Before the night is done I shall return,” 
Chin Fat replied. He mounted the stairs 
which led to the street level. ‘‘Damn this 
business of the gods!”” Chin Fat mocked 
when he had reached the street. ‘‘I am 
twenty-four years old, and a man. In my 
pocket is money, and about my body is a 
fortune in opium.” 

Before the night was done Chin Fat had 
sold all his smuggled opium. He returned 
to the house of Goo Yat before dawn with 
more than four thousand dollars in bank 
notes in his belt and with ambitious plans 
of sinister unworthiness within his heart. 
Within three months he had set up an 
establishment of his own, in which his 
countrymen might indulge their passion for 
fantan or where if their fancy dictated they 
could mark a ticket for a night-time lottery. 
“Chin Fat,” these tickets read. ‘Ten 
Thousand Dollars Night Time.” 

After his gambling establishment had 
been in operation for a month the police 
discovered him. He found that he could 
not purchase official permission to operate, 
and so ostensibly he closed up the gambling 
business. In reality his business interests 
were transferred to the city across San 
Francisco Bay, whence issued the lottery 
tickets. His store in Chinatown blossomed 
out with a fine camouflage of merchandise— 
red paper and brushes, bird cages, chop- 
sticks and preserved ginger, tea, incense, 
back scratchers and all the impedimenta 
of Chinese commerce on which feed the curi- 
ous appetites of tourists. 

The lottery ran for a year against the 
laws of the state, but in obedience to the 
law of probability. It brought substantial 
sums to its proprietor, until the regularity 
of his income became monotonous. Then 
Chin Fat took a chance. It came to be 
common practice for him to sell two or three 
times as many tickets each night as he 
could pay out of his capital in case luck 
should run against him. On a night of 
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‘GYM-B 


A GREAT SHOE FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN 








F YOU want a fine, athletic-looking shoe for summer wear—one 


that will save a lot of shoe money—buy this “Gym-Bal.” It has 
more style and “pep” and will give you double the wear of the ordinary 
canvas shoe with rubber soles. This shoe is made of extra quality 
duck, either white or tan, with attractive leather trimmings. It has 
a protective leather ankle patch and a corrugated, non-slip sole of 
the finest dark red rubber—full of life and spring. 


OP NOTCH 


Tee ASKS RI a TT OZ 
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"ARCHEASE’” SHOES 


The shoe shown below is the patented “Arch-ease” style of the 
“Gym-Bal.” It prevents flat feet and fallen arches by giving perfect 
support to the arch. It is a wonderful shoe for boys and men with 
weak arches or other foot troubles. 





Nearly 200,000 of the first million young men examined under the 
draft were found to have foot weakness. Many young mothers have 
serious foot troubles due to childbirth. These “‘Arch-ease”’ shoes— 
for men, women and boys—are a real boon to humanity. Write for 
the name of the Top Notch dealer in your town who sells them. 


The Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., Dept. C, Beacon Falls, Conn. 
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ee GYM-BAL 


“ Arch-ease” Style 


A great shoe for weak feet 














| The New-Grade 
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Note its Whiteness 
Note its Fineness 


~ A Quaker Oats 


Company Creation 
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Flour ~ 


: Madeb 
The Quaker(ats Company 
Chicago.ll 






How It Captures 


a Community 


This is what has lately happened 
in thousands of communities. 

Leading grocers place Quaker 
Flour on display. Users of Quaker 
cereals know it must be a super- 
grade Flour, and they try it. 

A single test makes them en- 
thusiasts, and they tell other 
women. And Quaker Flour soon 
captures that community. 

ok ok * * 

Thus this amazing Flour has 
won a million users. 

Four model mills have now been 
built to make it, with a daily 
capacity of 10,000 barrels. 

And the fame of the Flour is 
spreading. There are millions of 
others who will want such Flour 
when they know it. 


We believed that countless 
homes would like a Flour of Quaker 
quality. So able experts were em- 
ployed to make it, and a model 
mill was built. 

Only about half the wheat ker- 
nel—the choicest bits—goes into 
this Quaker Flour. Two lower 
grades of flour are made from the 
balance of the wheat. 


The Flour is watched by con- 
stant analyses and by constant bak- 
ing. So it never varies. 


It is sold on so small a margin 
that it costs a modest price. 

Try a sack if your grocer has 
it. Or ask him to get it. You 


have always wanted such a Flour 
as this. 





Quaker Biscuit Flour 
This is a_self-raising 
flour, made from special 
wheat in a special way 
for dainties. It is the 
right flour for biscuits, 
pancakes, doughnuts, 
cakes, cookies, etc.— 
much better than bread 
flour. It comes in sealed 
round packages with tops, 
so it can’t deteriorate. 





Quaker Farina 
This is granulated inner 
wheat—just the choicest, 
sweetest, whitest bits of the 
kernel. It is impossible to 
make a higher grade of 
farina, yet this costs no 
fancy price. Serve as a 
breakfast dainty or in frit- 
ters. Use in waffles, griddle 
cakes, etc. The granula- 
tions add enticements to 
such foods. 








The Quaker Oats ©mpany 


Quaker Flour Mills 


Akron, Ohio 
Peterborough, Ontario 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


In our Canadian mills we make a different flour to conform 
to Government requirements 
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adversity each of four gentlemen playing 
five-dollar tickets won more than six thou- 
sand dollars. To gain time Chin Fat ex- 
plained weakly that his reserve capital was 
across the bay in San Francisco. He at- 
tempted to avoid the four winners long 
enough to make his exit, but they insisted 
upon accompanying him until their prizes 
should be paid. The party crossed in si- 
lence to San Francisco and at the entrance 
to the cellar wherein dwelt Goo Yat, Chin 
Fat bade his companions await for a few 
moments. Goo Yat admitted him. Chin 
Fat led the way into the underground 
cooking room. The rusty hatchet lay in its 
accustomed place upon the broken wood 
beside the stove. 

Chin Fat made one savage swing at the 
old Chinaman with this hatchet, and suc- 
ceeded in cutting his head practically in 
two. In the girdle about Goo Yat’s waist 
lay a treasure in bank notes. Five minutes 
later Chin Fat had paid the financial obli- 
gations with which the evil spirits had 
cursed his lottery. Before dawn he hunted 
out a plain-clothes member of the China- 
town squad. 

“On my return to my dwelling place I 
discovered the door open,” he said. ‘‘Goo 
Yat has been murdered.” 

He abandoned the lottery business on 
the following day and for a month was 
idle. During his leisure he elected to drift 
without thought of the future, but the 
cumulative effect of the black years of his 
life compelled attention. From the com- 
plex data of his experience there evolved 
the uncertainty of life on earth. For the 
first time he thought of death and what 
death would mean to him. In him there 
awakened an insistent surging instinct 
which demanded sons of his blood. 

““Sons must be born so that beside my 
grave there shall be reverent worshipers 
whose devotions will insure peace after 
death,” he reflected. ‘‘Peace after death 
and freedom from the evil spirits which 
prey upon the souls of men adrift in the 
black sea that lies between the Island 
of Life and the shores of the Seventh 
Heaven.” 

He gave nothought to the two wives whom 
he had abandoned in China, but began dili- 
gently to seek for a third wife, who would 
bring him sons to worship at their father’s 
grave. His search endured until one day 
he encountered a Chinese girl, Toy Sing, 
whose appearance pleased him. He fol- 
lowed this girl until she entered the door of 
the telephone exchange in Chinatown. 

His eyes lifted to the balcony of a house 
that lay against Portsmouth Square. They 
roved along a row of potted plants that 
hedged the rail of this balcony. They 
rested on a cluster of lilies that bloomed 
from a bowl whose blue was that of the 
reflected skies. 

‘‘Almond blossoms at springtime,’’ he 
whispered. ‘‘Jade in which breathes life.” 
His glance fell to the gutter which fronted 
the fish vender’s store. It fixed upon the 
discarded head of a fish, from which ex- 
tended a symmetrical structure of delicate 
bones whose bare surfaces seemed to sug- 
gest the transient quality of life. ‘Ai, 
death rfever hurries. Death never sleeps. 
Jet hair and the elegance of a white pigeon. 
This enchanting female animal shall be my 
wife and bear me sons.”’ 

He walked across Washington Street and 
entered the door of the telephone exchange. 
Save for a man at a desk under the opal 
skylight the room was empty and the gold 
dragons against the red wall seemed to 
mock at his pursuit. Then from behind a 
black partition whose glass panels were 
obscured by yellow curtains he heard a 
voice, which came to him soft as the liquid 
moonlight of an Eastern night. He walked 
to a door that was framed in the partition 
that defeats the curiosity of casual visitors. 

Without ceremony he opened this door 
and the object of his search was before 
him. For a moment he looked directly at 
Toy Sing. 

“Little brilliant butterfly,” he said in 
Chinese, ‘“‘I shall marry you.” 

Toy Sing turned until she faced him. 

“T do not understand much Chinese,” 
she said. “‘Do you speak English?” 

“Can do. Long time ketch lily bit. I say 
you marry me. Plenty boys come. Hai!”’’ 

Toy Sing looked at him. 

‘Beat it!”’ she said in perfect English. 

Chin Fat obeyed her command, but on 
the steps of the telephone exchange he 
paused for a moment in reflection. His 
reverie culminated in determination. 

fn shall marry this girl,’ he said to him- 
self. 
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He was twenty-six years old at the time. 
It took him four years to accomplish his 
purpose of making Toy Sing his bride. 

Toy Sing at sixteen was the most beau- 
tiful woman in Chinatown. Her origin was 
veiled in the fog of a San Francisco night 
whose dawn revealed an infant cradled in 
a ten-cent basket abandoned in the gutter 
at Bartlett Alley. A happy destiny had 
brought this foundling to the attention of a 
San Francisco woman who gave Toy Sing 
all that maternal love and wealth can mean. 

With the years there had come to Toy 
Sing a great ambition to pay her debt to 
the world through service in the interests 
of her countrymen. With the approval of 
her foster mother she established her house 
in the center of the complex life of China- 
town. She studied at first hand the mech- 
anism of the social machine about her 
until presently Chinatown began to realize 
that here was a girl of their own race whose 
work in many instances was crowned with 
success after all the gods between heaven 
and earth had suffered defeat. 

For a while, besides Toy Sing there lived 
in her house but one other person, her aged 
Chinese servant; but within a year occa- 
sional moments of loneliness and an awak- 
ening instinct which demanded a constant 
objective for her affections prompted Toy 
Sing to adopt as her sister another derelict 
fragment of humanity. Thus it was that 
Kee Song, a twelve-year-old Chinese girl, 
came to be known as the sister of Toy Sing. 

Throughout the year following their 
meeting Toy Sing avoided the attentions of 
Chin Fat with a defensive armor of sincere 
indifference. At the end of his unsuccessful 
year Chin Fat adopted a new technic. He 
went to one of the Christian churches in 
Chinatown and in a long confession to the 
priest he told the man of the church that 
marriage with Toy Sing was the great 
ambition of his life. 

“Tt is true,” he said in substance, “‘that 
I have done wrong and that my life has 
been marked by enterprises that would not 
bear the light of day. I do not understand 
why my gambling establishments are con- 
sidered unrighteous, but they shall be 
abandoned without question. My one de- 
sire is to win this girl for my own, and if it 
is necessary that I effect my own spiritual 
regeneration that too shall be accomplished 
under your guidance.” 

The priest sought to dissuade Chin Fat 
from his course, but no argument could 
overthrow the flame of desire that burned 
in the Chinaman’s heart. Presently word 
came to Toy Sing that Chin Fat had aban- 
doned his questionable business interests 
and that his action had been inspired by 
his ambition to win her hand in marriage. 
For the first time since she had met him she 
gave him audience, and he realized when he 
left her that her voice had not been ac- 
centuated by the tones of absolute finality. 
He met her again at a formal dinner given 
to a Chinese statesman, and_.on this night 
he began to speak of ‘this love in words 
derived from a spurious and selfish lexicon. 

“T have sinned,” he said, ‘“‘and know 
that I am unworthy to live in the same 
world with you. I have sinned—but I have 
repented, and I love you. The days of my 
life are marked with an endeavor to live as 
you would have me. The heart within me 
that was black has burned to ashes of snow 
in the flame of the passion which you 
inspire.” 

Toy Sing again rejected the attentions 
of this persistent lover. With the passage 
of the months the foster mother of Toy 
Sing one day announced her daughter’s 
engagement to an American gentleman. 
Chin Fat read the English words carefully 
three times and journeyed to Toy Sing’s 
residence. She admitted him to her li- 
brary, where at the moment there was 
gathered a class of a dozen Chinese children 
busy with the intricate syllables of that 
passage from Mother Goose in which Old 
Mother Hubbard explores her ice box for 
dog meat. The hypocrite eyes of Chin Fat 
smiled in benevolent approval of the scene. 

“Each of the hours of thy life is marked 
with beauty,’”’ he said to Toy Sing. ‘‘Do 
you wonder then that my nights are filled 
with dreams of you? I read of your en- 
gagement in marriage with the American 
president of the bank. Is it the truth?” 

Toy Sing answered him: “It is the 


truth. We are engaged to be married.” 
Chin Fat left Toy Sing a little later, and 
his love for her found expression in the 
hired murder of her fiancé. The verdict of 
the coroner in the case was that the Amer- 
ican had been accidentally killed by an 
(Concluded on Page 60) 
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SURVEY of the largest and fastest-running mills 
will show that Disston Circular Saws and Band 
Saws predominate. It is not mere chance that they do. 


The reason is this—they can always be relied upon to 
come true to specifications, carefully finished in every 
detail and ready torun. Thus no time is lost in putting 
a Disston Mill Saw to work. 
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saw finds the same quality in the steel that the saw 
possesses when new. No matter what your require- 
ments—whether they be for log sawing, factory work, 
or metal cutting—you’ll find a Disston that is exactly 
right for your particular need. 


Write nearest branch house for information. Our aim 
is to give you saws that are right for the job. 
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(Concluded from Page 58) 
automobile, but only Chin Fat and the 
driver of the death car knew of the price 
that had been paid to insure the successful 
accomplishment of the accidental murder. 

Chin Fat spoke again with the priest of 
the Christian church. 

““In the death of the man who was to be 
her mate perhaps the gods suggest that 
Toy Sing marry a member of her own 
race. 

With cunning and infinite tact Chin Fat 
renewed his suit. He veiled its furious 
intensity in the frank enthusiasm of his 
adopted city, but in every detail of his 
campaign there was incorporated all the 
wisdom that had distilled from Oriental 
centuries. Within another year Toy Sing 
smothered the accents of an instinct that 
had turned her away from Chin Fat, and 
on a day of surrender she promised Chin 
Fat that she would marry him. Thus it was 
that in June the streets of Chinatown were 
filled with people above whose heads 
streamed long red banners. Under these 
marriage signals a great throng waited be- 
fore the steps of the church. Presently 
down these steps walked Toy Sing and her 
husband. 

“Until a house is built worthy of being 
our residence,’’ Chin Fat said to her that 
night, ‘“‘we shall spend our time in travel. 
You have seen all the great cities of this 
continent, and it is my wish to see them 
with you beside me.” 

For a month before his departure Chin 
Fat was busy with the architect to whom 
he had intrusted the construction of his 
house. One night he talked to his architect 
for an hour and ordered some additional 
work in the substructure of the new resi- 
dence. 

“Wor this work,” he advised, ‘‘it is de- 
sirable that you use blind workmen from 
the Leong Sing Tong. When their work is 
completed see that they are sent out of the 
city. One door at the end of the tunnel 
opening to street level, mind you; and 
another door which shall be one of the 
panels of my library, opening into that 
room of my house.” 

He gave additional orders to one more 
of his professional associates. 

“‘Renew operations with my four lot- 
teries,’’ he directed. ‘‘Open up the fantan 
games. I have placed one hundred thou- 
sand dollars to your credit in the Anglo 
Bank. I shall be back within six months, 
and at that time you shall render me an 
accounting.” 

3efore Toy Sing started on her journey 
with her husband she too gave various in- 
structions to her several agents relative 
to her many charities. Scattered round 
through Chinatown were the habitations of 
more than twenty old men and women who 
looked to Toy Sing for their food. Her sis- 
ter Kee Song knew of these dependent old 
people, and to this young girl Toy Sing 
intrusted the business of supplying food to 
them. For Kee Song herself the older sister 
invoked the occasional attentions of her 
foster mother and of the priest of the 
Christian church. 

The departure of Chin Fat and Toy Sing 
marked the commencement of the con- 
struction of their residence, and soon a 
swarm of artisans encumbered the prop- 
erty. Each day to the work there came 
twenty men who were engaged in burrow- 
ing a complicated substructure below the 
basement of the house. Unseen by the 
workmen above a system of galleries and 
partitions was built deep below the founda- 
tion walls. From these depths one long 
flight of stairs led to a panel in the wall of 
the room which was to be the library of the 
house. A tunneled exit from the subbase- 
ment ran to a building on another street. 
This tunnel was blocked by a door which 
opened upon a room adjoining an apothe- 
cary shop which Chin Fat had purchased 
and which was conducted by a disreputable 
basket weaver who knew as little of the 
purpose of the sea horses and horned toads 
and beetles in their jars about his shop as 
he did of King Solomon’s mines. 

The subsurface establishment was di- 
vided into three groups of rooms. Six 
elaborate apartments occupied half of the 
area. Thirty stalls six feet long and less 
than five feet wide were set apart by parti- 
tions which ran to a concrete ceiling. The 
third group was nothing more than an area 
of double bunks separated by thin board 
partitions rising to a height of four feet 
from the clay floor. The lower bunks, made 
of thin rough boards, were within a foot of 
the floor. The upper ones were perhaps 
three feet above them. In the center of 
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this group of sleeping places was an open 
area from which ran the flight of stairs that 
led to Chin Fat’s library. 

“Tf the supply of opium holds out,” 
Chin Fat had estimated, “‘the establish- 
ment can easily accommodate one hundred 
visitors each night. It should bring me five 
thousand solid silver dollars every month.” 

On the strength of his anticipated in- 
come and secure in the knowledge of a very 
substantial existing bank balance Chin Fat 
indulged himself in a honeymoon that 
lasted nearly a year. One by one he visited 
a dozen large cities of the United States, 
establishing in each of them some ques- 
tionable business connections which should 
further his sinister interests after his re- 
turn to San Francisco. 

One day Toy Sing, weary of travel, spoke 
to him. “‘It is desirable that I return to 
our home,”’ she said. 

Chin Fat protested. 

“Tt is desirable that I return to San 
Francisco. In a little while’’—she hesi- 
tated—‘‘our child will be born.” 

The impending event altered the China- 
man’s attitude and he immediately made 
arrangements for returning to his house. 
Toy Sing telegraphed her foster mother, 
who in turn disclosed to Toy Sing’s sister 
the reason for the returning. 

The delight of Kee Song found expres- 
sion at an altar before which she voiced her 
prayers of thankfulness and exultation. 

“My sister Toy Sing is returning,” she 
said to one of the priests of the church, ‘‘and 
after a little while there will be a baby.” 

“‘That is as it should be,” the priest said. 
““Take this to the new residence and in your 
daily prayers remember the welfare of the 
mother and the child.” 

He gave Kee Song a heavy bronze cru- 
cifix, which she carried to the completed 
house. Thereafter day by day’ before this 
crucifix she yoiced the happiness within 
her heart. 

“Everything will be all right,’’ she said 
to her sister when Toy Sing arrived. ‘‘Each 
day I have talked of you with Mister God.” 

Toy Sing walked to her sister’s room, 
where she knelt for a moment with her 
eyes upon the bronze crucifix hanging 
against the wall. She smiled at Kee Song. 

**Hiverything will be all right.” 

In her sister’s smile Kee Song read that 
the honeymoon year had not been one of 
happiness. 

“Everything will be all right, pretty 
Toy Sing,’ she answered. ‘‘Mister God 
will make it so.” 

Meanwhile Chin Fat was happy in the 
belief that at last his welfare beyond the 
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close confines of earth would be watched 
over by many sons of his blood. 

“The first is about to be born!” He 
spoke his exultation to his associates. ‘‘I 
shall have ten sons to worship at my grave! 
That is the sole ambition of my life—the 
only reason for living. 

“T am going away for a little while,”’ he 
said to his wife, ‘‘but I shall return before 
our son is born. I am going to a city in the 
south, where I shall arrange to have an- 
other house built for us—a sunlight house 
in the orange groves.” 

He bade his wife farewell, but instead of 
pursuing the program he had outlined he 
dived into the business of straightening out 
the involved affairs of his lotteries and 
fantan houses across the bay. His agents 
reported that his lotteries, which had op- 
erated in Oakland during his absence, had 
paid no profits; and in this he sensed the 
activities of some hand as unclean as his 
own. 

On the seventh day of his stay in Oak- 
land rumor reached him that a child had 
been born in his house. He telephoned to 
confirm this information. 

“‘Two days after you left your child was 
born,’”’ a voice said to him from the tele- 
phone. 

He drove in great haste to the ferry and 
in a little while he was at the entrance of 
his house in San Francisco. Inside the door 
he was met by an old woman who bowed 
to him. 

“Blessings upon thy house!”’ she said. 
**Thy child was born six days ago.” 

Chin Fat walked rapidly to the room 
where rested his wife and their child. 
Wrapped in her quilted silken robes Toy 
Sing sat in the sunlight. Beside her in a 
little bed of painted ivory lay the child. 
Chin Fat gave his wife a single word of 
greeting. 

‘*My son,’ he demanded. “Let me look 
upon this elder son who shall worship at 
my grave.” 

With the fatigue of her experience heavy 
upon her Toy Sing stood beside the sleep- 
ing child. Something of hesitation marked 
her movements as she drew the silken 
coverlet from its place. 

“‘T am sorry, Papa Chin Fat,” she said, 
“the gods have not given us a son. Look 
upon the face of—your daughter!” 

Chin Fat stopped still. His face con- 
vulsed with the dark blood of his anger. 
His eyes narrowed and about the tense 
muscles of his jaw there surged the con- 
tours of his rage. His livid lips thinned in a 
smile of insane fury. The eager fingers of 
his open hand swung at the baby’s throat. 
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They closed on Toy Sing’s intervening 
wrists. As easily as if the substance of her 
body had been one with the white fabric 
of her robe he dragged Toy Sing into the 
room which she had called his library. One 
little ery as if from a wounded fluttering 
bird escaped her lips. 

Chin Fat opened the panel in the wall 
and flung her down the long stairway into 
the dark deserted opium rooms below. As 
fast as his clattering heels could carry him 
Chin Fat pursued. 

From a shelf against the partition of one 
of the rough bunks he seized a bamboo 
opium pipe. Toy Sing, prone on the earthen 
floor, struggled to rise to her feet. Chin 
Fat struck wildly at her head, and then 
upon her writhing shoulders he rained a 
shower of blows that left the bamboo 
splintered in his hand. Savagely he cast it 
from him. 

“There, damn you,” he raged at the 
senseless huddled form upon the floor, 
“that is your reward for bearing daughters 
instead of sons!” 

A spume of froth on his chattering lips 
signaled his tortured breaking nerves. He 
seized another opium pipe which lay upon 
its shelf. With trembling hands he lighted 
the wick of a cooking lamp, and a moment 
later the white fumes of burning opium 
dissolved in the heavy air. He threw him- 
self down into a bunk which stood a foot 
from the floor. From where he lay his 
venomous eyes fixed upon the little broken 
body of his wife. 

Sleep came heavy upon him. His head 
fell back against the thin partition that 
lay between him and the girl upon the 
floor. The livid scar which his mother had 
burned on his forehead cooled to the hue 
of a knot in the board against which lay 
his head. 

Down the long stairway to this scene 
pattered the exploring feet of little Kee 
Song. She hesitated for a moment in the 
half light of the place, and then knelt 
quickly beside her sister. She raised the 
girl’s head until it rested against her own. 
She whispered little words of horror and of 
pitying love. She saw the torn silk about 
the shoulders of Toy Sing. Her finger tips 
traced the blue scarred welts that lined the 
tender flesh. She pillowed Toy Sing’s list- 
less head upon a scarf that she drew from 
her own shoulders. She raced up the stair- 
way and returned in a moment, carrying 
the heavy bronze crucifix which the priest 
of the Christian church had given her. 

“Open your eyes, darling Toy Sing,” 
she breathed. She set the crucifix against 
the wood partition near Toy Sing’s head. 
“* Awaken and look upon Mister God.” 

Toy Sing’s eyelids quivered. From her 
lips came a whisper of agony. 

“Look, my sister, open your eyes. Mis- 
ter God will fix everything. See, I will hang 
him here where you can look at him. In 
a moment I will return with the doctor 
man of medicine.” 

Kee Song walked across the earthen floor 
of the open space and from beside a bulk- 
head wall she returned with a. rusty six- 
inch spike. 

“See, I am hanging Mister God against 
the wall. You have but to look upon him 
and he will make you well!” 

She used the heavy crucifix for a ham- 
mer and a little away from a knot in the 
partition she drove the spike. Under the 
blows of the crucifix it punched through 
the soft wood. Then the impact of a single 
final blow buried the spike for nearly its 
full length. Kee Song hung the crucifix on 
the spike. 

“There, pretty darling,” she whispered 
to Toy Sing. ‘‘ Raise your eyes. Look upon 
Mister God. Presently I will be back.” 

Toy Sing’s eyelids lifted slowly. Her 
half senseless gaze rested upon the cru- 
cifix. Then her vision centered upon a drop 
of blood which formed on the head of the 
spike. A second drop merged with the 
first. A third drop fell upon the crucifix. 
Thereafter for a space of minutes dark 
blood dripped downward from its unseen 
source. 

Kee Song returned presently with a sur- 
geon. “‘ Your sister is not seriously injured,” 
he reported to the frightened girl. ‘‘She will 
live.” He turned his attention to the inert 
form lying in the rough bunk beyond the 
thin partition. He recognized Chin Fat. 
Under the surgeon’s quick hands the grisly 
hulk of Chin Fat shook like jelly. ‘‘Hop 
sleep,’”’ the surgeon said. 

The body of Chin Fat shook like jelly, 
but his head was fixed and still. In an 
hour a marching line of exploring ants 
fought at their black coagulated feast. 
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jie THE HOME more than anywhere 
else glaring light is a jarring note. It 
does not follow, however, that the light 
should be so dim as to interfere with vi- 
sion! Dim light means dim sight. 


The very first requirement of good illu- 
mination is a generous flow of well shaded, 
softly diffused light. It will help you to see 
better. It will make your rooms look better. 

There are various ways to get plenty of 


light without glare. One of them is by 
the liberal use of the new Wuirr Mazpa 
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lamps. These are made of a milky white 
glass that softens and spreads the light, 
making it agreeable in appearance and 
easy on the eyes. 


Buy and try a box of five Wuire 
Mazpa lamps. When you see what a 
change they make in one room you will 
want them throughout the house. You 
can tell where Nationat Mazpa lamps 
are sold by watching for the Blue Con- 
venience Carton in the dealer’s window 
or inside the store on counters and shelves. 


Nationat Lamp Works of General Electric Company 





33 Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Each of these labels represents a Division of National Lamp Works 
equipped to give a complete lighting service. 
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600 square inches of metal teeth 
that must not rub! 
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The cause of most “lay ups” and repair expenses | 


O your eye the metal friction sur- 

faces are smooth and polished as a 

mirror—with the microscope you 
see a thousand tiny teeth. - 


There are about 600 square inches of 
these sliding friction surfaces in the average 
automobile engine. Over these surfaces a 
coating of oil must remain under the most 
trying conditions. 


Terrific heat— 200° to 1000° F.—attacks 
the oil film. Ordinary oil, breaking down 
under heat, forms great quantities of black 
sediment which has no Jubricating value. 


The hidden toll taken by sediment 


Sediment increases friction and wear. It 
crowds the good oil from the surfaces. Heat 
which destroys the oil film permits these 
surface teeth to meet in metal-to-metal con- 
tact. Even when it is first put in the engine, 
at operating temperatures, ordinary oil is 

too thin to prevent leakage 
7 of the unburned gases past 


8 
<)> +9 aay . 
J ie the pistons. In consequence 


§ 
P | » all the lubricating oil is con- 
taminated by fuel. Such oil 
F is still further thinned down 
ony | my «6as_ the sediment forms. 
p' ae Friction, wear, still greater 


heat, result immediately. 
| Damage is done which only 

costly replacements -will 
remedy. 


Bearings burn out, pis- 





m= WS tons and cylinders are 
Ordinary oil Veedol scored, spark plugs are 
after use after use 


on your automobile engine 


e 


fouled, large quantities of carbon form in 
the firing chamber and on the valves. 


The oil film that protects 


How Veedol resists heat is clearly shown 
by the sediment test illustrated at the left. 
Veedol reduces by 86% the sediment formed. 
It is specially made to maintain proper 
lubrication even with low-grade gasoline. 
In spite of the poor gasoline now in use, 
under the most severe conditions of heat 
and work in the engine, Veedol maintains 
the oil film that keeps apart the metal teeth. 





There are 600 square inches of sliding 
metal surfaces in the average automobile 
engine. Each of these is composed of 
tiny metal teeth as seen under the micro- 
scope. Only a film of oil keeps these sur- 
faces from metal-to-metal contact as 
the engine operates. 


With the correct grade of Veedol in the 
crankcase of your automobile, you can drive 
your car for thousands of miles with less 
carbon than ever before. Overheating and 
other minor troubles are eliminated. En- 
gine troubles are greatly reduced. | 


Make this simple test 


Drain oil from crankcase and fill with 
kerosene. Run engine very slowly on its 
own power for thirty seconds. Drain all 
kerosene. To remove kerosene remaining 
in the engine refill with one quart Veedol. 
Turn the engine over about ten times, then 
drain mixture of kerosene and oil and refill 
to proper level with correct grade of Veedol. 

Make a test run on familiar roads. Your 
car will have new pickup and power. It 
takes hills better and has a lower consump- | . | 
tion of oil and gasoline. 


Buy Veedol to-day 


Leading’ dealers have Veedol in stock. 
Ask for it to-day. All Veedol dealers have 
a chart which shows the correct grade of 
Veedol for your car. 

The new 100-page Veedol book will save | 
you many dollars and help you keep your 
car running at mini- 
mum cost. Send 10c 
for a copy. 


TIDE WATER OIL 


Sales Corporation 


1516 Bowling Green Bldg. 
New York 


Branches and 
distributorsinall 
principal cities of 
the United States 
and Canada 
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Sediment formed after 
500 miles of running 


“One of the chief causes of automobile engine troubles is cheap oil. The 
motorist who drives up to a garage and takes any oil that is offered, is measurably 
Shortening the life of his car. By paying a little more for an oil of known 
quality, the average car owner can do away with a large percentage of 
his engine repair bills.’” (Signed) A, LUDLOW CLAYDEN R 

Consulting engineer, author of leading papers an gasoline engines. __— 























Goose Hunting om the Mis 


and fall of last year I visited several 

widely scattered portions of the West, 
from the Mississippi River to the Pacific 
Coast, largely with the purpose of investi- 
gating game conditions at first hand but 
partially with the intention of doing a little 
shooting on my own account, since for some 
time I had taken on very little in that line. 
In the Rocky Mountain region I found in- 
teresting recreation. Working eastward as 
fall came on I went into the southern coun- 
try of Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas 
and Louisiana, with the purpose of seeing if 
I could learn something about the wild fowl. 

As will be recalled, the season of 1919 
was marked by extreme floods all over the 
Southern States. This fact prevented the 
usual concentration of ducks at famous 
shooting places such as Big Lake, the Me- 
nasha Club, Waponoca Club and others of 
the famous Arkansas sporting organizations 
whose headquarters are in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. There literally was too much water 
for the ducks. The Mississippi River-and 
all its tributaries were extraordinarily high 
and the water rose over the feeding grounds 
to such a depth that only deep-water ducks 
could get a living there. The mallards and 
all the marsh ducks scattered inland, taking 
to the bayous and the rice fields far back 
from the great river. The club shooting was 
very poor for this reason. 

There was offered, therefore, the oppor- 
tunity of comparing a widely scattered 
body of wild fowl with the highly concen- 
trated masses of fowl which in average 
seasons may be found on the better feeding 
grounds. The conclusion is that though we 
have an increasing supply of ducks they do 
not exist in the old general abundance 
which made sport available in a great many 
places rather than in a few specially fa- 
vored localities. Memphis is a great center 
for duck shooters, but they practically all 
came back last fall with reports of very poor 
sport at the club grounds, though we heard 
of great numbers of birds far toward the 
interior of Arkansas. 

One thing was certain last fall, and that 
was a great abundance of wild geese along 
the lower Mississippi River. At Memphis 
I saw a party who had brought in twenty- 
seven geese from a little hunt perhaps fifty 
miles from Memphis; and from the north- 
eastern part of Louisiana, on the west shore 
of the river, I heard of still better shooting 
on geese, on the plantation of a gentleman 
of Memphis who had invited a friend and 
me to join him there for a little goose shoot- 
ing on the river bars—a line of sport which 
was new to me, old goose hunter as I had 
been on the wheat fields of the Northwest, 
on the mid-west rivers such as the Arkan- 
sas, and the gulf country of Texas. 


D RING three months in the summer 


No Game Without Work 


At Lake Chicot in the southeastern por- 
tion of Arkansas just inside the levee of the 
Mississippi— Lake Chicot itself is no doubt 
an old horseshoe bend of the big river—we 
found that the continuing rain had left 
sport almost impossible as it had at the 
other clubs. I was the guest there of some 
mighty fine gentlemen of Hot Springs who 
have a clubhouse on the shores of that beau- 
tiful piece of water, and we spent as charm- 
ing a week as I ever had anywhere; but the 
weather whipped us when it came to actual 
shooting. There was game in the country, 
but the high water made it hard to handle. 
Even it had stirred up our lake so much 
round the edges that the usually fine fishing 
for bass and croppies was temporarily off; 
so all we could do was to grin and bear it. 

None the less, one of our young returned 
doughboys of the party hitched up a flivver 
and he and I went out exploring fifteen 
miles or so beyond the lower end of the lake. 
We located countless thousands of mallards 
in the overflowed lands, where they were 
feeding on acorns; and, what was more, we 
located the line of flight of the many wild 
geese we had seen working in and out each 
day. The question was how to get across 
the mile or so of rushing water which lay 
between us and the edge of the Mississippi 
proper. We found a colored denizen who 
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said that he had a boat and a dozen profile 
goose decoys somewhere in the willows 
along the bar where the geese were using. 
He had no boat at hand, but the next day 
a gentleman found a boat for us somehow 
and somewhere. 

The young Hot Springs lawyer and I, 
with the sable steward of the club and our 
new-found goose hunter, made all the 
freight this craft would carry, but we man- 
aged to get across one chute and through a 
half mile of overflowed timber to the inner 
bank of one of the wild flood passages of the 
Mississippi— which are called chutes in 
southern river terminology. A quarter of a 
mile across this wild water, where the cur- 
rent was perhaps eight or ten miles an hour, 
and where floating driftwood was coming 
down all the time, we could see another row 
of willows; and beyond that lay the bar 
where the geese had their sanctuary. All of 
which was perfectly in line with goose phi- 
losophy. Except the wild turkey, the Can- 
ada goose is the cunningest game bird of 
this continent, and the most difficult to 
take. Out yonder these old boys knew they 
were safe. 

It did not look safe for all four of us to 
undertake that chute in the crazy craft we 
had, which could boast only a very bad pair 
of broken oars and which had a big piece 
broken out of the side so that only a few 
inches of freeboard remained. My young 
friend was crazy to get a goose, and as I was 
not crazy to make a fourth man in that 
boat we split the party and he went across 
to the bar with our goose hunter, while the 
club factotum and I waited on our shore. 

They found the geese all right. Several 
bunches came in along the edge of the bar 
while they were there, but they did not get 
a shot for the reason that some other party, 
no doubt operating by motor boat on the 
big river, had come in upon the bar and 
stolen the boat and decoys which had been 
cached there. 

“We'll get them to-morrow sure,” said 
my enthusiastic companion. ‘‘ We'll bring 
some decoys down from the club, and what 
we'll do to those geese will be a plenty.” 

There was another returned officer in our 
party, and these two took the flivver the 
next day and went down to murder a car- 
load of geese on the river bar. The only way 
to get such game in these days is to work for 
it, and we certainly had worked with con- 
siderable goose intelligence, figuring out the 
line of flight and finally locating the bar 
where the geese came in to their refuge. 
But alas for the plans of the best of us! 
The owner of our boat, it seems, had come 
prowling down the bayou that morning and 
removed his property just before we got to 
it to remove it ourselves. There was no 
other boat to be had in all that neighbor- 
hood. The geese were two miles away 
across a sea of tawny-colored water. We 
could see the long gangs working backward 
and forward between the bar and the feed- 
ing fields, but we never got out again after 
that and we never got a shot at a goose. On 
the lake only a few deep-water ducks were 
available. After a week of indoor rather 
than outdoor sport our party broke up and 
we started north for Hot Springs, Little 
Rock, Blytheville and Memphis. 

I was now in my second week out of 
Chicago and had not had a shot at any- 
thing, and as game conditions seemed so 
very difficult had about concluded to go 
back to my home in the North. Just then, 
however, my two Memphis friends took the 
matter in hand once more; and as a result 
the virtues of patience and perseverance 
had their ultimate reward. I saw the geese 
again, as I have not seen them for twenty- 
five years. 

Our host, a cotton factor in Memphis, is 
one of the owners of alittle plantation in 
upper Louisiana, a mere trifle of five thou- 
sand acres or so of cotton land which will 
make something like a bale an acre, which 
is worth something like five hundred dollars 
a bale. He does these things as a pastime 
and to keep his mind rested, but his real 
business in life is shooting geese. In this 
vocation he has established himself as an 
unquestioned success; so that the whole 
thing was organized and about all we had to 
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do was to go down there and put the shells 
in the guns. 

As I was growing restive and as my 
friends could not come down for a couple of 
days they sent me on ahead alone. I went 
back through Arkansas a whole night’s ride, 
swinging and swaying along over a new- 
built railroad whose roadbed was almost 
afloat from the heavy rains. A trifle before 
sunup I found myself at tue little station 
known as Transylvania, not far below the 
northern line of Louisiana. It was the week 
before Thanksgiving and the morning air 
was cool but not cold. All round lay the 
strange flat brown country of the Southern 
winter landscape, always so fascinating to 
the Northern man. The population had 
changed. We were in the black belt here, 
only a few white families living near by. 

A smart new motor car was standing at 
the edge of the platform. Mr. W., planta- 
tion manager for my host, got me into it 
and whisked me away three-quarters of a 
mile to his own home. Hot coffee, hot 
country sausage, hot corn bread. A 
great many other things hot and good, 
which did something to alleviate a night on 
the new roadbed. The said manager is very 
efficient. He likes to see things run on a 
good business system, as does his employer, 
who owns the big plantation. The whole 
goose enterprise was all laid out, so all I 
had to do was to go along. 

“Your boy and your horse will be here 
any time you want them,” he said; ‘‘you 
ride across the levee and through the woods 
to old Pap Carter’s houseboat. Pap Carter 
is the light keeper for twenty miles of the 
river buoys there. He has a power boat 
and will take you out to the bar where the 
big shooting alwaysis. Are there any geese?” 
He smiled in a pitying way. ‘All the geese 
anyone could want. The boss gets twenty 
or thirty every time he goes over there with 
his friends.” 

All of which certainly sounded encour- 
aging. Calvin, my sable attendant, who to 
my surprise said he was a Baptist and not 
a Presbyterian, mounted his trusty mule 
and carried my gun and shells for me. Our 
decoys were at the houseboat. The weather 
was pleasant, a little overcast, not in the 
least like wintertime. It seemed like the 
world was a mighty fine place to live in after 
all, though I really could not quite figure 
just how I had so much coming to me, it 
was so pleasant riding across the cornfields 
and through the woods. 

“Do you reckon we'll really get a goose 
at all, Calvin?”’ Lasked my boy. He looked 
at me, his eyes wide with surprise. ‘‘Why, 
yassah, we'll sho’ get a goose—more’n one. 
The boss, he gets ’em right along. He git 
more’n he can carry, that’s what he do. I 
seen him leave eight geese one time, make a 
secon’ trip to the boat, ’fo’ we could carry 
his-all geese to the boat. Thass how he git 
geese. If you-all don’t git geese, suh—now, 
I don’t know how you gonna ’splain it to 
the boss.”’ 

This also sounded encouraging, certainly. 
We pushed on into the woods which we had 
to cross before coming to the first chute, 
where the power boat was kept. The water 
was rising steadily and had not Calvin 
known the proper trail through the woods 
we certainly should have had to swim for 
it. As it was, he kept to the high ridges un- 
til we came to one narrow channel perhaps 
twenty or thirty yards wide. 

““We may have to swim a ways here,” he 
said. “‘I hain’t been acrost here yit.”’ 

It chanced that we did not actually have 
to swim, but Calvin’s mule came out with a 
water line higher than the root of his tail, 
and my own legs would have been wet 
above the knees except that I had on hip 
boots. Once more it was plain that these 
geese always try to establish a No-Man’s 
Land between them and their refuge place. 
This indeed is their habit all along the Mis- 
sissippi River, whose edges are defended by 
a series of bayous and channéls which in 
the high water of wintertime are practi- 
cally impassable. 

Calvin and I now had only a few hundred 
yards to go until we came to the two house- 
boats which make the home of old Pap 
Carter. Here I found myself in one of 
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those curious and interesting situations 
which only the wandering sportsman ever 
knows. 

The two houseboats, each a good big one, 
were moored at the edge of the only remain- 
ing high ground. Two or three feet more of 
water and all the goats, pigs and turkeys 
either would have had to swim for it or take 
to the houseboats also. Yet this was the home 
of old Pap Carter and his family. Here was 
his wife, somewhat bent and broken with 
the hardships of life in the Ozarks and along 


‘the river; also a relative, a married woman 


with two children. It seemed that these 
two children went to school every day in the 
little town which we just had left, Pap Car- 
ter taking them to the mainland at the 
levee in his power boat in the morning, and 
calling for them again in the evening—in 
the interim running his series of channel 
lights, each lamp of which has to be filled 
at least once in each forty-eight hours, be- 
cause they are left burning day and night. 

I told Mrs. Carter who I was and what 
was my errand, and she asked me to make 
myself at home, telling me that her husband 
was down the river somewhere but would 
be back in the course of an hour or so. In- 
deed within that time we could hear the 
chug-chug of the powerful little motor, still 
some three or four miles distant. 


Too Much Water 


Before us lay a half mile of rushing water, 
a high-water channel of the Mississippi, 
but not the true channel. The sanctuary of 
the geese lay out yonder across that racing 
yellow sea, beyond the line of willows and 
forest trees which flank the big bar famous 
throughout that country as the Abston Bar. 
It was something like a mile and a half to 
the shooting ground, but even at that dis- 
tance I could hear some of the sweetest mu- 
sic that ever came to the ear of any shooting 
man—the honking and babbling of count- 
less Canada geese. When you hear that 
you can gamble that you are a good ways 
from home and pretty near to the edge of 
things. 

“There’s right plenty of them,” said the 
old lady in her gentle voice, “‘right plenty. 
The boss gets right smart every time he 
goes over to the bar.” 

Calvin standing watch over our animals 
only grinned expansively when I asked him 
what he thought about all that goose talk. 

*‘Onliest thing is, if the boat come,” 
said he. 

Well, at last it came, and Pap Carter, 
government light tender, Ozark mountain- 
eer, and now Mississippi houseboatman, 
stepped ashore after his skillful landing. I 
told him who I was and what I wanted, and 
he was so good as to agree to make a 
special run across the channel and land me 
in the middle of those noisy geese. 

“T’ll take you across,” said he, “and 
leave you and your boy there and then go 
and get my children. After that I’ll come 
and get you. I’m afraid you may be dis- 
appointed about the geese, though, for the 
river has risen all over the big bar where the 
boss always shoots, and the birds are work- 
ing inside, on some cocoa-grass flats, be- 
tween these two channels of the river. 
You'll see geese all right, but how they will 
work is something we can’t tell till we try.” 

We took a dozen of the profile decoys 
and I declined the offer of an automatic 
shotgun which was left at the houseboat, 
sticking to my own double. Then we 
stepped aboard the stout little power boat, 
Pap and I and Calvin, and shoved off 
across the channel below the point of the 
island and up the main river on its farther 
side. I confess I began to get a little bit 
excited. There was no question on earth 
that there were some geese and hundreds of 
them somewhere not far ahead, but seeing 
geese and getting them are two different 
propositions. 

After bucking the stiff current of the 
main river for perhaps half a mile we slid 
ashore, and the old man taking a long- 
handled spade and the decoys led the way 
toward the place where he had located the 
geese earlier that week. 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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Compare thus any MARMON of the 34 series 


—as proof that stabilized design insures stabilized investment 
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The highest honor conferred on any 
industrial organization during the war 


was the award of the ‘‘Champion Lib- 
erty Motor Builders"’ pennant to the 
workers of the Nordyke & Marmon 
Company. Awarded for October, 1918, 
competition. On November 16, 1918, the 


award was made permanent. 
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IRST, look at any Marmon of the 34 series. 


The average man cannot tell them apart, 
year by year. Except to an expert, their 
appearance is almost identical. 

A renewed Marmon looks like a new car. 

Whether built in 1915 or 1920—or in be- 
tween—every Marmon 34 offers advanced 
style and distinction. 

Note fine cars. Then review that passing 
show of yearly models throughout the in- 
dustry. Then think of the Marmon 34 as a 
car of stabilized appearance—one that does 
not become out of date each season. 

This appearance test shows conclusively 
that a Marmon 34, of whatever year of the 
series, affords a permanent, matchless in- 
vestment. 


The reward of pioneering 
O: more vital importance is stabilized en- 


gineering, for that means constant service 
at minimum cost. 


When we brought out the Marmon 34 in 
1915, it was a veritable revolution in design. 
Some were skeptical. 

But years have proved the soundness of 
our basic ideas. 

Every Marmon 34 built during these six 
years embodies the same fundamental ad- 
vancements. 


New Marmons of current production 
have refinements, of course. 


But renewal makes any Marmon com- 
pletely satisfactory. Many units and parts 
are interchangeable. Renewal by an author- 
ized Marmon distributor brings a car that 
can’t be equaled by any new car of like price. 


Thus advanced engineering and exacting 
standards of manufacture have insured pro- 
longed life to the Marmon 34—constant 
newness, unvarying performance. 


This is the secret of that spirit of com- 
radeship towards a Marmon. 














Crystallized endorsement 


As the supreme test of superiority, we now 
make public this fact: 


The Marmon 34 is a favorite car of the 
foremost automotive engineers, automobile 
company executives, parts and equipment 
officials. 


Their names we can’t print here because 
space is lacking. 

But the list is a Blue Book of that inner 
circle of motordom. It shows men who both 
financially and knowingly can pick and 
choose from the entire field. 


These men know cars intimately. They 
know all the secrets of the industry. They 
know comparative values. So due signifi- 
cance should be attached to their preference 
toward the Marmon 34. 


It is obvious that only one car can attain 
this coveted position. 


All this should affect the judgment of the 
man outside the automotive world. For the 
car that is accepted thus, bears authorita- 
tive approval. 


Wise counsel is priceless 


Tur comes a timein every car owner’s 
education when he arrives at the conviction 
that money—plain dollars and cents—must 
be the chief factor in comparative values. 


To such graduates, the Marmon ranks 
first. And you will be elected to that group, 
once you know all the facts. 


The best way to complete your motor 
education is to investigate this paying in- 
vestment at once. A Marmon distributor 
will be glad to show you his offerings. 


He can-procure a renewed Marmon for 
you in a considerably shorter time than a 
new. But whichever you desire, he will talk 
to you in the language of economy and sat- 
isfaction. 


NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY 


Established 1851 
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(Continued from Page 63) 

We crossed a little flat tangled with 
blackberry vines and tall grass. There were 
trees of considerable size scattered here and 
there, clumps of bushes, and on beyond a 
dense bank of willows dotted with cotton- 
woods. We knew that somewhere between 
that line of timber and ourselves there were 
geese, hundreds of them. 

Our flat ridge had now become an island 
in the high water. It was a mile and a half 
long perhaps, possibly three-quarters of a 
mile in width. There was an open strip 
down the middle of it, as though the coun- 
try had once been farmed, but here there 
lay a series of flat water reaches edged with 
cocoa grass, perhaps half a mile or so in ex- 
tent, and in part shallow enough for wad- 
ing. We struck in at the lower end of this 
flat marsh. 

Geese are geese. It is almost impossible 
to stalk them when they are feeding, no 
matter in what surroundings, for they al- 
ways have sentinels, and they never cease 
in their extreme vigilance. We were two or 
three hundred yards away, going as stealth- 
ily as we could through the grass, when they 
went up—a glorious sight. 

There are three animals which seem en- 
dowed with the quality of thrilling the 
human heart more than any others. If a 
man is not used to seeing deer the sight of 
one always startles him. The sight of a 
bear has the same effect on the novice. 
The sight of a wild goose is yet another 
which always causes excitement in the 
bosom of the beginner and sometimes even 
of the old-timer. I presume I might be 
called of the latter class, but I swear, not 
having seen any wild geese close at hand 
for many years, and seeing now two or three 
thousand going out all at once, in a black 
mass, clamoring to high heaven their pro- 
test at being thus disturbed in their refuge, 
I now had met something which gave 
even my blasé system a little of a jolt. I 
don’t know what I said—perhaps it is just 
as well that I forget. Old Pap Carter 
grinned and Calvin’s eyes hung out on his 
face. 

“T told you there’d be a few,” said the 
old man pleasantly. “Now let’s dig a pit. 
A few of them may come back again this 
evening, though it would be better if you 
was right here at dawn in the mornin’.” 

Our geese circled round for a time at the 
head of the island. A thousand or two of 
mallard ducks and pintails flew back and 
forward above us—game too small to in- 
terest one now. I knew that at last I had 
come up with my geese, though the trail 
had beensomewhat long and deviousthereto. 


Making the Blind 


We dug a hole in the sand by the side of a 
little clump of trees close to the edge of the 
water, and put out our dozen of tin profile 
goose decoys on the dry ground between 
the edge of the water and the blind. We 
dug the pit waist deep, with a little shelf to 
sit on, and pulled up clumps of ragweed and 
grass to cover up the fresh sand. No crea- 
ture has a keener eye than the wild goose 
and he who would outwit him must lie low 
and keep still and not give any sign of his 
presence. Making a goose blind is some- 
thing of an art. 

We had not finished digging our pit when 
we heard an excited honking and saw a soli- 
tary goose coming straight toward us. At 
that time we were all three out in plain 
sight, and there was no such thing as hiding. 
We lay flat, face down, and governed our- 
selves by sound altogether. I heard the 
honking coming closer and closer until it 
seemed the goose might bite us unless we 
did something in self-defense. When from 
the sound I thought it was about even with 
us I sat up. 

There he was, looking big as a house, the 
same old goose that I had not seen for 
twenty years or more! I could see the 
white band .under his throat clear and 
sharp, see every feather of his great wings. 
Of course one does not miss a goose after 
waiting so long and coming so far. I 
slammed a load of No. 3’s out of an open 
barrel into him and followed with a load of 
No. 2’s out of the closer left barrel. He fell 
stone-dead with an excellent sound similar 
to that of a sack of sand thrown off the top 
of a tall building. Pap went over and 
brought him in, a great fowl running eight 
pounds and better, and hence full average 
for the wild goose. 

“Did you hear him drop, Pap?” said I. 
“*And did you hear the five-dollar bill drop 
into your own pocket right at the same 
time? Feeling the way I do, the first goose 
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I’ve killed in twenty years or so, it’s all I 
can do to keep myself from giving you fifty 
dollars instead of a mere five.” 

“You'd better be careful,’ said Pap; 
“that sort of thing may happen again 
right often, and you don’t want to get broke 
down here. Fly to it; friend, and enjoy 
yourself. I’ll come back for you before 
dark.” 

None of us could tell how geese were go- 
ing to behave on this kind of a feeding 
ground, and indeed we did not know whether 
it was roosting ground or feeding ground, 
though it was plain that they were spending 
the night there, because Pap said he always 
heard them going in. In any case I got 
down into my blind and let Calvin go with 
his single-barrel shotgun to see what he 
could do farther up the island. 

My geese were quite obliging, ‘all things 
considered, but they seemed to prefer the 
marsh farther up. A pair came in over my 
decoys, seemingly not over forty yards 
away, but again it took the second barrel to 
knock down one, and he fell sixty yards and 
more away. A wild goose is always much 
farther than he seems. I lost yet another 
bird, which lugged off the load across water 


too deep for me to navigate. Then another | 


double came across my blind. I killed one 
and knocked down the other somewhere 
close to the edge of the big river, but did 
not get it that night. It was now evident 
that I needed a closer shooting gun than the 
one I was using; but I was entirely content 
when I heard Pap coming back in his power 
boat, for I had three big geese, and that was 
all I really cared for. The main thing was 
that at last I had got up with the enemy 
and beat him at his own game. Even Cal- 
vin came wandering down the island with a 
big goose over his shoulder, having got 
within buckshot range at a point higher up 
the marsh. He was very much elated over 
his goose party which he was going to have. 
I think Mr. Abston feeds his field hands 
mostly on Canada geese. Maybe a little 
meal now and then, but mostly goose. 


Geese in Plenty 


When we got back to the houseboat I 


sent Calvin on home with the horses and | 


told him to come out in the morning. Then 
I announced to Pap Carter and Mrs. Pap 
Carter and all the rest that I had no inten- 
tion of going any farther away from those 
geese than right where I was. 

“T don’t see how we can sleep ye on the 
boat,” said the old lady; ‘‘not unless you 
and the old man can make it out somehow 
in the little boat.” 

I declared myself as one of the family, no 
matter what they thought about it, so we 
settled down very amiably together in 
these surroundings, which meant home for 
them all the year round, and for me a 
strange and wholly enjoyable experience. 
I would not have allowed anyone to eat one 
of my geese for a hundred dollars, but we 
found the goose livers very good, and we 
had some bacon and some really good coffee; 
and Pap and I found we could sleep very 
well on the same feather bed, listening to 
Father Mississippi rushing by in the dark 
under the cabin window. A dozen times I 
stepped to the door of the little deck to hear 
the clamoring of the myriad geese over on the 
island; and as many times I had to see if 
my three geese were still safe where they 
hung under the eaves of the houseboat. It 
has been a long time since I have had a more 
enjoyable experience out of doors. 

At daybreak and before on the following 
morning Calvin was on hand again before 
we had finished breakfast on the houseboat, 
and with him was a gentleman from Mem- 
phis, a friend of our host, who had come in 
from his adjoining lumber camp to have a 
go at the geese. I could see no use in break- 
ing our necks about it, because I knew we 
would get some shooting any time we went 
across to the island. I presume it was nine 
o’clock by the time we had out our decoys, 
adozeneach. I stuck to my old blind, while 
my new companion dropped in a couple of 
hundred yards ahead of me at the place 
where the main body of the géese went out 
that morning. I don’t know how many 
geese there really were, but presume there 
were somewhere between three and four 
thousand. You scarcely could find a more 
stirring sight afield than such a body of 
these splendid waterfowl. 

The luck rather ran against my blind that 
morning, as the geese were coming down the 
waterway and hence would go over me 
high, rising at the other blind. One flock 
came in close and I knocked down a double, 
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Above: Standard kit of Parkerized tools 
furnished by a well known manufacturer a 
whose yearly output exceeds 100,000 @& 

motor cars. Below: Two of the Parkerized \ 4 
wrench sets made by Frank Mossberg Co. 








but, do my best, I never could find the one | 
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“Not a Sign 
of Rust” 


Parker Process to prevent rust is particularly 
adaptable to small steel and iron parts sub- 
jected to continual exposure. The wrenches, 
pliers, and punches of the motorist’s kit, 
builder’s hardware, carpenter’s and mechan- 
ic’s tools, machinery parts, household appli- 
ances, etc., are easy and inexpensive to process. 


Parkerizing is equally effective for the delicate 
parts of telephones, time clocks, check writers 
and other office appliances and for industrial 
castings, forgings and stampings of any size. 


Parker Process is simple and easy to install. 
It permits the maintenance of machining limits, 
and offers a variety of possible finishes. It fits 
into any scheme of production. It leaves the 
temper, toughness, ductility, and magnetism of 
the metal unaffected. 


Parker Process gives the ultimate user a 
better article, the manufacturer a better pro- 
duct, and the sales and advertising depart- 
ments a commercial asset. 


PARKER Rust-Proor CoMPANY 


Milwaukee Ave., and Dubois St. 
ARKER MARKER 
ee DETROIT, MICHIGAN 













A Practical Book For Manufact- 
urers and Industrial Executives 
If you use iron or steel in any way you will 
find the Parker Process Book full of interest- 
ing facts. It explains just what the Parker 
Process is, how you can apply it to your own 
products in your own plant, and describes the 
necessary equipment. 
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which fell in the tall grass, and was obliged 
to believe that it had crawled off crippled. 
My friend was getting rather better shoot- 
ing, and I went up to him after the flight 
eased off and sat for a time with him in his 
blind, which was built right out on the dry 
ground, with willow boughs almost as high 
as a man’s head. I did not like the looks of 
the blind- very well, but by keeping low in it 
it seemed to work not so badly. My friend 
told me he had lost two geese which he had 
knocked down, as well as a duck or so—I 
had heard him shooting considerably. At 
length we saw a broken band of geese com- 
ing directly toward us and I told him to lie 
down and keep down—he was wearing 
darkish clothing. Two geese turned and 
came straight at the blind, where I sat, in 
full sight, but entirely motionless. They 
seemed to see nothing but the line of decoys 
and were fooled completely. When they 
were just nicely above me I cut loose and 
dropped them both, much to the delight of 
my friend. To close the story of that day’s 
shoot, we took home three more geese that 
night, though my companion was not so 
lucky as to bag one. He did lose two 
cripples. Old Pap Carter brought in one 
which he had killed with a load of buckshot 
up the river that same afternoon, so that 
my companion did not go back to Memphis 
quite gooseless after all. 

The next morning my host and my friend 
with yet another gentleman, came down 
from Memphis, and we organized once more 
for a try at the bar, though much dis- 
appointed at the knowledge that the river 
had risen over the usual roosting ground of 
the geese. My host and the other Memphis 
gentleman paired off and went to the head 
of the island, B. and I shooting the two 
lower blinds which had been used the day 
before. By this time the geese were be- 
ginning to get wise. They had found another 
refuge out in the willows where we could not 
get at them at all, and they did not do much 
along our cocoa-grass flat. I killed a goose 
or so at my blind and then walked up to see 
what B. was doing, and discovered that he 
had been so lawless as to shoot ducks on a 
goose hunt. The day was very bright and 
warm and it was not likely that the geese 
would come in before dark. We did not 
hear our friends shooting much. 

We had thickened up our blind a little bit 
and had got into better shape for two guns, 
and were visiting along together in the sun- 
shine, not expecting anything at all, when 
all at once a look of terror overspread my 
friend’s face. He had never in his life shot 
a goose before this day, and naturally a 
whole flock of them would make a terrify- 
ing spectacle. 

‘“‘Great Lord!’’ he whispered, while all 
the time I was cussing him and telling him 
to keep his head still. ‘‘Great Lord! They 
are going to fly right square into this blind ie 


Some Bad Shooting 


Well, they pretty nearly did. I never saw 
geese act like that before in all my life. 
They came down low before they were 
within a quarter of a mile of the decoys, and 
then flew straight at them without making 
asound. Their course brought them within 
twenty yards of our blind—indeed I think 
that some of them passed within ten or 
twelve yards of the blind. With automatic 
guns I suppose we ought to have accounted 
for six, eight or ten geese, though neither of 
us cared for the automatic. With double 
guns we ought to have had not less than two 
each. We were both old shots on wild fowl 
and the birds were entirely within range. I 
would bet a man at any time in such cir- 
cumstances a hundred to one that I would 
kill a double, and I would have bet the same 
on my friend. But what we did, when we 
stood up among those geese, was to worry 
down just two measly geese, one each! 

We turned and looked at each other in 
consternation. 

“What do you know about that?” said B. 
“T wish now I had thrown away my gun 
and grabbed them by the feet. They were 
right at us, I tell you, right at us!” 

“Well,” said I ruefully, ‘“T’ll bet all my 
clothes they can’t do that to us again.” 

“Safe bet,” said he. ‘‘There wouldn’t 
another flock of geese come that close to a 
fellow in a thousand years.” 

We sat round for a while and visited and 
loafed in the sun, and then all at once I saw 
that same look of terror come on my friend’s 
face once more; he was sitting at the inside 
edge of the blind. 

“My Lord!” said he. ‘What are we going 
todo? Here they come again. Right at us, 
T tell you, right at us!” 
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I kicked him once more and told him to 
keep his head still and to wait until they 
got right into the blind. And I desire to 
state that those geese, sixty or seventy of 
them, did precisely what the other flock 
had done! They flew very low, very straight 
and altogether noiseless, heading directly 
for our blind, which was as big as a meeting 
house on the open flat. The profiles, stand- 
ing there quietly on the dry ground, de- 
ceived them absolutely. 

My friend and I both got up at the same 
instant when the geese were almost upon us. 
And with heartfelt shame I am obliged to 
confess that once more each of us missed a 
full-grown Canada goose at a distance prob- 
ably not more than ten or fifteen yards! 


Deceptive Distances 


Of course a part of this was due to too 
great haste. A goose goes a great deal 
faster than most men think—I presume 
eighty or ninety miles an hour at least, and 
when they sheer up they change the angle 
very quickly. Nearly all shooters make the 
great mistake of shooting at the middle of 
the goose, with the result usually that they 
hit himtoofarback. Thegreat birds take an 
astonishing blow before they will drop, and 
if a wing is not broken short off you are 
mighty apt to lose your goose unless he is 
shot through the front part of the body and 
shot hard. A man ought to aim not even at 
the head of a goose, but ahead of the head, 
usually four or five feet ahead of the head, 
because a goose which seems to be thirty 
yards is really fifty yards; and you want to 
hit him in the front part of the body. Now 
what happened to me, and I presume to my 
partner also, was that I jumped to my feet 
and snapped at the middle of a goose which 
looked bigger than a tablecloth. The goose 
by that time was slanting up and throwing 
the motor into the high with both feet, so 
that the close charge of shot just barely 
went under him. Anyhow I know that 
neither of us killed a goose with his first 
barrel, though we worried down one each 
with the left barrel—my own falling so far 
off that we did not get him until the next 
day, when Pap found him while wandering 
round on the island. He also picked up 
another goose, probably one of my cripples, 
swimming in the river. 

“This game is not as easy ‘as it looks,” 
said B. to me. ‘‘You can’t just shoot at 
them—you’ve got to hold for them.” 

So there is the story of the most humili- 
ating instance of bad shooting I can remem- 
ber in my entire career. It is no disgrace to 
miss a wild goose at the usual ranges offered, 
but not to kill two wild geese out of a flock 
that has come within fifteen or twenty 
yards of you is a disgrace for which no suffi- 
cient atonement ever can be made. Ten- 
derfeet might do that, but two real hunters 
never! I will say for my friend B. that he 
is one of the best duck shots I ever saw. 
Also, I will say for us both that we seemed 
for a time that afternoon to be the two 
worst goose shots I ever saw. 

Barring that awful failure of ours we did 
not do so badly—I think we had seven 
geese when we went to the boat that night. 
There had not been very much shooting, 
for by this time the place had burned out, 
much to my regret on account of our host, 
who had had very little shooting, his com- 
panion not getting anything at all. 

Previous to this time a gentleman at the 
store in town, Mr. S., who owned a planta- 
tion four or five miles up the river, had in- 
sisted that the place to get geese was on his 
pasture fields, where they came in thou- 
sands every day. As a goose spoils most 
quickly of any game bird it should be drawn 
as soon as it is killed, and on this day 
when drawing my geese I had found their 
craws full of clover. Putting this and that 
together we now found that we had located 
both ends of the flight, the feeding ground 
and the roosting ground. Therefore B. and 
I resolved to go out and have a try on the 
pasture fields the next morning, while our 
host and his friend tried it once more on the 
big river. We figured that in this way one 
party would help the other, for it seemed 
clear that the geese would be trading be- 
tween these two points of the local flight. 

Accordingly the next morning the planta- 
tion manager took B. and me in his motor 
car to the plantation of the friendly gentle- 
man whose special invitation we had. He 
kept his own plantation preserved against 
shooters and no one excepting the brother 
of our manager had been in there that 
season. The latter, with a dozen of his own 
profile decoys, was to be our local guide 
that day. 
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Here was an entirely different sort of 
shooting, equally interesting and exhilarat- 
ing. The three of us, loaded down with guns 
and shells and decoys, started out in the 
bleak dawn across a mile-wide pasture field 
which had made the feeding grounds of the 
geese for some weeks. Scattered clumps of 
white clover made the attraction, though 
to the eye the country seemed almost de- 
void of any green growth. 

But the geese were there, hundreds and 
thousands of them, scattered in great bod- 
ies all across two or three miles of the flat 
dry country back of the levee. They began 
to honk and clamor as soon as we started 
across the meadows. We fired two or three 
times at passing flocks and saw one goose 
fall some hundreds of yards farther on. B. 
thought he could find it, and later did so. 
Young W. and I started on for a deep ditch 
overgrown with briers, which made a bet- 
ter blind than any pit that could be dug. 
We put out our decoys close to this ditch. 
The geese were calling every way and the 
dim dawn was full of the black lines of their 
flights as they began to rise and make to- 
ward the river. 

They did not seem to come our way at 
first, but at length one gang did cross, not 
noticing our decoys at all. I led in well 
ahead of one goose and knocked him down, 
first blood for the day—the second goose, 
as it proved, after we learned that B. had 
found our first goose. Came then a 
period of waiting, geese going every way 
in thousands except our way. I heard 
my friend’s gun working once in a while, 
and wondered why he did not come over to 
the decoys. A solitary goose came over me 
as I stood close to a tree at the edge of the 
bank, and this one I killed stone dead in the 
air at the first shot. It is very rarely indeed 
that one will kill a goose stone dead. They 
have such an astonishing vitality that they 
almost always come down crippled unless 
shot at very close range. On this hunt I 
think I killed, or rather knocked down, four 
doubles, but this goose is the only one I 
killed actually stone dead in the air on the 
whole hunt. They take an awful jolt, and it 
takes a stiff load to drive through their 
heavy feathers. 

My young friend wandered off to stir up 
some more geese. I could still hear B’s gun 
once in a while and had about concluded to 
go over and see how he was doing, when I 
heard honking and saw a bunch of geese 
swinging to my decoys. I squatted down 
and I really think that these birds would 
have alighted among the decoys had I 
waited long enough. There was one big fel- 
low that really had his wings set when I 
struck him with the first barrel of the gun at 
forty yards. The load was a little too open 
for him and I threw the second load into his 
back. Still he kept on dragging and wab- 
bling, though I knew he could not go far. I 
had to take my eyes off of him while scram- 
bling up the bank, and when I got up I could 
not see him, so all I could do was follow his 
line as near as I could guess it. There was a 
line of cover in a little swale a hundred and 
fifty yards or so ahead, and I ran toward 
that in the hope that he had tried to hide. 
I could not see him as I kicked round, but 
when I began to honk, calling a passing 
flock which I saw, the old fellow was so 
foolish as to stick his own head up and honk 
in reply—which ended Mister Goose. 


The Kind Host’s Bad Luck 


Three geese will weigh between twenty- 
five and thirty pounds. Add to that a 
pocketful of shells and a shotgun and you 
have something of a load, so I took my time 
going over the field in search of my friend. 
T found him with two or three dead geese 
and one live one set out in front of him for 
decoys, and he and our friend S. were lying 
in the ditch swapping yarns and smoking 
cigars together. We all lay round in the 
sunshine of the advancing day and watched 
the geese coming and going—the most 
splendid concourse of wild fowl I have seen 
in more than twenty years. It seemed 
nothing extraordinary to Mr. S., who saw 
them every day, but to us it was an aston- 
ishing experience. 

An hour or so later we saw a couple of 
geese fly over and alight not far from my 
abandoned decoys. When presently young 
W. came along after putting up a thousand 
geese or so at the edge of the woods along 
the levee we told him that these geese were 
over there fraternizing with his decoys, so 
he strolled over to see what he could do. We 
heard four or five shots from his automatic 
gun, but only one goose rose, evidently 
badly hurt. It started back across the flat 
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and fell. B. thought he could find it, and 
walking out did so. We gave him the cham- 
pionship retrieving belt and told him that 
all he needed to get geese was to have some- 
one else along to shoot them—to which he 
made the very practical rejoinder of point- 
ing to the three geese he had killed to his 
own gun in the shallow blind in the morn- 
ing. He had made one double, wing- 
tipping the goose which I found in use as 
the live decoy—just the end of the wing 
bone was nicked and it was entirely unin- 
jured otherwise, so that we gave it to Mr. 
S. to raise for a tame goose decoy later on. 
The other goose of this double was a mon- 
ster and was killed stone dead by the first 
barrel. Mr. S. said it was one of the largest 
geese he had ever seen. I presume it would 
have weighed ten and a half pounds at the 
time it was killed, for it weighed nine 
pounds dressed four days afterward. 

It remains only to be said that once more 
bad luck attended our kindly host and his 
friend, who had tried the bar along the 
river once more. They got very little shoot- 
ing indeed, for of all the thousands of 
geese which we put out on the meadows 
none of them went back to the old bar, 
which by this time was practically sub- 
merged. They khew that the white man 
had come. They fourid themselves another 
sanctuary somewhere—we don’t know 
where. Even our morning’s shooting on 
the meadows made them wise, for on the 
following morning Mr. A. and his friend, 
who tried the meadows also, could not get 
any work out of the geese there either. 


Modern Accessories 


So it would seem that you may find 
where the geese are, may get a lot of 
them at times, and then again hit another 
season when you will get but a very few of 
them no matter how good a hunter you 
are. Our host is acknowledged to be the 
best goose hunter in that country and has 
killed hundreds of geese in his time on that 
plantation, but the little shooting which 
had preceded him had lessened his chances, 
already lessened by the submerging of the 
bar. Even so, it seemed that we had all the 
geese anyone ought to want, for I had 
brought in a dozen to my own gun. 

That is the story of a goose hunt of to- 
day, modern and up-to-date, and will give 
some idea of the bar shooting along the 
Mississippi to-day. I tell the tale not be- 
cause it has any especially stirring interest, 
but simply to show, as well as I can, the 
distances to which one must travel and the 
perseverance one must use to-day in order 
really to get among the wild fowl. I say 
this is a modern goose hunt and add a final 
instance to prove it. 

We had nine geese to take home with us 
after our morning’s shoot on the meadows— 
a considerable load with our other gear in- 
cluded. After the morning flight was over 
we thought we had killed enough of our 
planter friend’s geese and would not shoot 
any longer. Young W. told us not to hurry, 
as before long his brother would come after 
us in the car. About ten or eleven o’clock 
here came the flivver. It drove directly to 
the blind where our friendly planter and B. 
had lain with their live-goose decoy. They 
placed the remainder of their dead birds in 
the car, climbed in, and so we all started 
home. That was the first time I ever saw 


a wild live goose carried in a motor car 


directly from the place where it had been 
captured. But that is how the flivver has 
come into sport to-day. 

Our captured goose did not haye any 
illusions about his new surroundings—he 
did not like motor riding and did not care 
who knew it. He was not cowed in the 
least, but on the contrary seemed strangely 
fearless and bold. He would bite anyone 
who came near him. When our kindly 
planter stepped out of the flivver door at 
his own home to bid us good-bye and to ask 
us to come again he turned round to pick 
up his pet goose. Just then a pained look 
came over his face. The goose had him by 
the leg of his trousers, including a deep 
pinch of the flesh underneath; and he held 
on like a bulldog. 

“There, dern you,’’ he seemed to say, 
“T’ll get even with you for what you’ve 
done to me.” 

That was the only time I ever went goose 
hunting with two houseboats, a motor tug 
and an automobile as accessories before and 
after the fact. Something of a change from 
the times when you used to ride twenty 
miles in a hay wagon up in Dakota, when 
the wheat stubbles stretched unfenced for 
scores of miles. 
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VIOLIN—The tone of the 
violin has many partial tones. 
This is shown in the photo- 
graph of its tone-wave. 





FRENCH HORN—From 
the appearance of its tone- 
wave, one might almost an- 
ticipate its rounded, mellow, 
beautiful notes. 
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HE HUMAN VOICE 


‘This tone-waye was created 
by pronouncing the vowel 
sound **Ah”, 
particularly rich in partial- 
some yoices contain- 
ing as many 
are appreciable, 


The voice is 


as forty that 


Photographie tone-records 
on this page supplied by 
Prof. Dayton C,. Miller of 
the Case School of Applied 


The World’s Leading Phonograph 


USICAL tones, whatever their 
source, are simply rhythmic waves 
in the atmosphere. Each musical instru- 
ment, each different human voice, makes 
its own peculiar wave with definite and 
individual characteristics, as shown in 
the photographsreproduced on this page. 
For many years the Aeolian Com- 
pany has been studying the matter of 
tone-production from a scientific as well 
as a musically artistic standpoint. This 
Company has carried its researches far 
beyond anything hitherto known in mu- 
sical instrument manufacture. It com- 
mands unique facilities for this work. 
And Aeolian instruments show the 
result. 

The Aeolian Company’s phonograph 
—the Aeolian-Vocalion*-in the matter 
of tone is the most perfect phonograph 
in the world. When a violin record 
is played upon this wonderful instru- 


ment, one hears, not simply music, but 
a real violin playing. 

This is not only true of the violin, 
but is the case with every instrument 
and vocal record. The musical tones 
produced are not only beautiful, they 
are characteristic. 


Vocalion Features 


TONE—Due to the advanced and more scien- 
tific construction, the Vocalion produces richer, 
deeper,more beautifuland morenatura/tones than 
have hitherto been heard from the phonograph. 

TONE CONTROL—The Graduola, the ar- 
tistic and exclusive tone-controlling feature of the 
Vocalion, enables anyone to give voice to his own 
musical ideas and to prevent monotony by slight 
changes in the record’s stereotyped expression. 

APPEARANCE—In both outline and finish 
the Vocalion establishes an entirely new standard 
of beauty for the phonograph. 

UNIVERSAL TONE-ARM—This great 
feature provides the means by which every make 
of record can be played upon the Vocalion. 


The AEOLIAN COMPANY, AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK CITY 


Lonpow” —S Paris . — 


FOREMOST MANUFACTURERS of MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS in the WORLD 


Canadian Distributors: The Nordheimer 





Maprip — 


MELBOURNE 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS 
DUO-ART PIANOLA-PIANO 


Piano and Music Company, Ltd., Toronto 


TROMBONE —The tone- 


wave of this instrument de- 


notes unmistakably the qual- 
ity of its tone. 








OBOE—The pronounced . 


irregularities of the Oboe’s 
tone-wave are caused by the 
dominance of certain of its 
partial-tones. 
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The great 
Sun- Vaid 
Sunlight” plant 


at Fresno, California 


The Finest Raisins 


Come from this glass-walled, sunlight plant 


HEN you buy raisins for home Clean, Sweet, Wholesome 
/ cot king, keep these facts in They are packed in an immaculate new plant, 
mind: Sun-Maid Raisins, constantly flooded with California sunshine 
which cost no more than others, are through great walls of glass. California “sun 


Pade tranithe wanest ener eeron Chi ae spotless uniforms wrap the seeded 
Pee : : raisins in waxed paper. 
fornia grapes—famous for their lus- 


. = All seeded raisins are sterilized. So’ these 
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raisins come to you ready to go straight into your 
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‘These grapes are serv ed fresh in foods. 
preference to others on most California They are 75 per cent pure fruit-sugar—con- 
tables. But the very delicate structure centrated nutriment in practically pre-digested 
that makes them so delicious prevents form—so they are in themselves an energizing 
their being shipped to distant points. food. Te 

r : Use them with boiled rice, in puddings, cakes vn 

You may never eat them as fresh Kare aA fame wedi Lada Ot es v5 oe a 
= : | s $ | t l f ] breakfast foods, cookies, pies, rolls and other TMU 
grapes, Dut you can have them as tresn breads. See how these raisins make the common -_ OG z 
raisins. foods rise to a higher plane. Three varieties: Sun-Marp SEEDED 


(seeds removed); Sun-Mato SEEDLESS 
(grown without seeds); Sun-Maip 


6 6 
Ciusters (on the stem). All first- 
a) . d ] S 1 } S class dealers sell them. 
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err | : Note how bakers use them 


OU can save baking at home by getting fresh raisin for Sun-Maid Raisins. Restaurants,,lunch-rooms, cafés 
toods ready-baked by bakers in your neighborhood. and hotels are serving these foods down town. 
a PR ee peo ak ae ye fresh California You'll find them appetizing and delicious. 
aisin Bread and Ca/ifor aisi 2. oatierg! ; : 
usin Bread and California Raisin Pie For light, mid-day lunches—the kind that keeps 
Your best local bakeries are making these good things __ brains alert—nothing else equals these energizing raisin 
and other raisin specialties from tested recipes which call _ foods. 


LUCE EAVES 


Send for “Sun-Maid Recipes,” 
a valuable book containing 100 


California Associated Raisin Co. 
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driven his car into the alley toward which 
the telltale track pointed. On one side of the 
alley was a combinationf{of pool room and 
saloon, and in the back, half hidden by the 
larger building, was a little lean-to shed, 
from which came the unmistakable hum of 
a Regent engine. 

Trusting to my rubber-soled shoes to 
muffle the noise of my approach, I sneaked 
back to peer into the door of the shed. 
Hanracky’s car was there all right, and he 
had jacked up the two wheels on the right 
side high enough so a belt could be looped 
round them and the rear wheel made to drive 
the front one. Hanracky was using the 
engine to run up a fictitious mileage while 
he was probably in the dive playing pool. 
I guessed that the wheel was running about 
fast enough to correspond to a speed of 
fifteen miles an hour, and I edged my way 
into the shack to see how closely my guess 
approximated the speed reading. The 
numbered dial was quivering back and 
forth slightly, with the figure 75 showing 
under the index. That called for more in- 
vestigation, and I found that Hanracky had 
worked out a clever scheme. 


The Last of Hanracky 


Disconnecting the speedometer flexible 
driving shaft, he had swung it round and 
fastened it where the small driving gear 
would come into contact with the tire. 
Then, to compensate for the roughness 
made by the teeth in the little gear, he had 
snapped three heavy rubber bands onto the 
gear, and made a very creditable friction 
drive wheel out of it. 

Instead of getting the usual speed ratio 
of four to one, the drive he had rigged up 
was nearer twenty to one, and the speed- 
ometer was registering a speed and mile- 
age at least five times that covered by the 
travel of the wheel. 

A look into the gasoline tank explained 
the reason for this peculiar arrangement. 
The engine was using fuel from the three- 
gallon emergency tank, and the needle on 
the gauge on the big twenty-gallon service 
tank stood at ‘“‘Empty.”’ In addition to 
running up a fake mileage record to account 
for the day’s absence Hanracky was selling 
the gasoline that would have been used in 
making that mileage, which, at some twenty 
cents a gallon for high-grade fuel, meant 
some four dollars of profit on the day’s work. 

Out to try to find a tool loss, I had 
stumbled on a gasoline leak. 

When I realized that the boosted speed- 
ometer drive ratio would record a whole 
day’s run in just a little while it struck me 
that Hanracky would be coming out pretty 
soon to shut off his engine; so, stopping only 
to remove the little speedometer gear with 
its wrappings of rubber bands, I went back 
to the corner where I had left my car, and 
proceeded to give it a real run before turning 
it in at the plant. 

That afternoon the testing department 
foreman had a telephone call from Han- 
racky, reporting that he had burned out a 
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bearing at Bedford, ten miles south of 
town, and would have to be towed home. 

Fortunately two of us went down on the 
rescue trip, for when we reached Bedford 
we found the car, but no Hanracky. He 
had used what fuel was still in the tank to 
get as far from town as he could when the 
loss of the gear showed him his scheme was 
discovered, and he never did come back to 
the factory to claim the rubber bands. 

Any notion I might have cherished that 
Hanracky’s flight would stop the tool loss 
died the next afternoon when I dropped into 
the assembly department, ostensibly to 
borrow a big wrench, but in reality to size 
up the look on Johnson’s face. He Jooked 
worried, so I knew more tools had disap- 
peared. 

It took all the week, right up to Saturday 
afternoon, to get ready for my report to 
Mr. Norton. He didn’t get back from his 
trip until almost quitting time, but his 
greeting showed he had found time to con- 
fer with Johnson. 

First I told him of my luck in happening 
to stumble onto Hanracky’s little graft, just 
as though that represented my week’s work. 

“That was last Monday, you say?’ he 
asked. ‘“‘What became of the other five 
days?” 

“T’ll have to draw you a little map to 
explain,’ I began. ‘First I’ll draw this 
rectangle to represent the assembly depart- 
ment, with its west wall coinciding with the 
western boundary of the Regent’s grounds. 
On the east side of the rectangle, away from 
the boundary, I’ll draw this dotted line to 
represent the walk. Now this walk jogs to 
the right, as you go down it, at the end of 
the assembly building, until it comes to the 
fence, when it makes another right-angle 
turn, parallels the fence and this old build- 
ing where the first cars were built, and 
comes out at last at the dump where the 
factory sweepers pile their rubbish.’ 

“That’s all correct enough,’”’ the boss 
agreed, ‘‘but what does the shape of the 
walk have to do with our tool loss?” 

“That’s why I needed the sketch,” I ex- 
plained. ‘‘Do you know who lives on the 
other side of the fence?” 

“Yes. Most all the houses are filled with 
men from our factory. Many of them own 
their homes there.” 

“So I’ve learned. Last Wednesday as I 
was coming down the walk between the 
fence and the old shack I heard somebody 
coming down beside the assembly depart- 
ment, and he was whistling The Wearin’ o’ 
the Green.” 

“And why not?” 

“That’s what I thought, until I happened 
to meet the whistler just at the corner of the 
shack, and he acted for an instant as though 
he was having a stroke or fainting or some- 
thing.” 

“Who was he?” 

“He was the thief all right, but I wasn’t 
absolutely sure until this afternoon, when I 
caught him at his tricks. I hid in the old 
shack, whittled a peephole in one of the 
boards so I could watch the corner where 





I had met my man, and waited. Again I 
heard the tune, whistled as on Wednesday, 
and as a sort of accompaniment the squeak 
of a dry wheelbarrow. Right in front of 
me the barrow stopped, and so did the 
tune.” 

“The pusher stopped to spit on his 
hands,’”’ the boss suggested; and I could 
see that was what he hoped anyway. 

“Not this time,’’ I amended. ‘“‘The tune 
was taken up on the other side of the fence 
in a higher key. I saw the man’s hand 
fumble in the trash on the barrow, there 
was the flash of something bright in the 
sunlight, a thud over beyond the high 
board fence, another bar or two of the tune 
from the invisible whistler, and then the 
man took up the tune and the barrow, and 
went on down to the dump.” 

“That would be old Dan—but it couldn’t 
be Danny, it couldn’t!”’ The boss was argu- 
ing with himself rather than with me. 
“Why, old Danny was one of the very first 
men we ever hired. He’s just sweeping up 
to keep his name on the pay roll until he’s 
old enough to draw a pension. Surely it 
wasn’t Dan?” 

For reply I penciled in a square on my 
sketch, across the fence from the jog in the 
walk. 

“This is Dan’s house,”’ I began; ‘‘or was, 
until he got roped in one of those wildcat 
oil schemes some ten months ago. To raise 
cash for his stock he mortgaged the house to 
a loan shark down on Woodland Avenue, 
and he’s barely been able to keep the inter- 
est payments from swamping him since. It 
was Danny’s only grandson who answered 
the whistle signal.”’ 

In settling the affair the Regent’s boss 
took into account Dan’s long service and 
excellent record, wormed out of the old 
man the name of the fence through whom 
he disposed of the tools, and then put the 
company lawyer onto the trail of the oil- 
stock salesman and the loan shark. 

That was all four years ago, and old 
Danny is still sweeping up in the Regent 
factory, doing all he can to repay the loss 
he caused. And to this day he believes, to 
the relief of his soul, that he and the ‘‘Old 
Man” are the sole possessors of his secret. 

It seemed as though I had done my duty 
by tracing the theft, and I thought Mr. 
Norton would let me alone after I got back 
into my work. But he didn’t. Some six 
weeks after the wind-up of this business 
there came another summons from the head 
office. And when I reported there was a 
man with the boss. 

“Phelps, this is the boy, Brown, I was 
telling you about last night. Brown, this 
is Mr. Phelps, president of the Para Tire 
Company. He is having something the 
same kind of trouble we had here, and it 
occurred to me maybe you could run it 
down too.” 

I felt as uncomfortably out of place as a 
fly in a glass of milk. The boys at school 
used to call me “‘Gum-Shoe Brown,” but 
it was because I persisted in wearing tennis 
shoes to class, and not because of any latent 
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sleuthing talent. While I hesitated the boss 
came to the rescue. 

“Tell him just what your trouble is, 
Phelps,” he suggested. ‘Then he’ll know 
what he’s up against anyway.” 

“Do you know anything about the man- 
ufacture of rubber tires?’”’ Instead of en- 
lightening me the head of the tire company 
was quizzing me. 

“Nothing more than we were told at 
college in two lectures on modern manufac- 
turing processes,” I admitted; “and I’m 
afraid they didn’t go very deeply into the 
subject.”’ 

“Hardly.” Phelps smiled in spite of him- 
self. “I’ve been in the business for fifteen 
years, and there is lots left for me to learn 
yet. But that is not the question. Para 
tires are made by a secret process, in the 
course of which, just before the tread is put 
on, a layer of very pure rubber is spread 
over the fabric. This pure rubber we refine 
ourselves by an expensive process, and the 
market price of fifty cents a pound for 
crude rubber doesnot begin to cover the 
cost to us. This extra-refined rubber is 
much sought after by tire repair men for 
work on inner-tube patching—as some of 
the men in the tire building department 
have learned to our cost. We lose so much 
of this special rubber that we are unable to 
accumulate a reserve stock. There are 
sixty-three men in the finishing department, 
and we’ve had two detectives there for a 
week at a time, without catching any of 
them stealing stock.” 


A Matter of Solvents 


*“‘T don’t see what good I could possibly 
be,”’ I began, when the boss interrupted. 

“Go and look the place over anyway,” 
he urged. 

And after discussing ways and means it 
was arranged that I should be shown 
through the tire factory as a prospective 
service man, which might necessitate my 
being in the tire-building department for 
several days. 

The inspection trip over, I left the Para 
factory with a more or less confused idea of 
tire manufacture, but without the slightest 
inkling of anything that would help me to 
go about my task of running down the loss. 

The rubber that was being stolen came 
into the department in strips about five 
inches wide, and long enough to go com- 
pletely round the circumference of a tire. 
The strip was protected on one side by 
tissue paper, to keep it from fusing to- 
gether, and was packed in rolls about an 
inch in diameter. It would take about four 
of these rolls to weigh a pound, I figured, 
and it would not pay a man to try to get 
away with less than two or three pounds, 
which was more than could well be con- 
cealed in one set of pockets without making 
bulges large enough to excite suspicion. 

On the way home I stopped in at the 
public library and borrowed a book on tire 
building. It did little more than outline 
the processes I had seen, but it did list a 
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The Upholstery of Quality 


FTER years of scientific research and experiment 

Cuaszt LEaATHERWOVE was produced to fill 

a much needed want—an appropriate and practical 
material for upholstery purposes. 


For Motor Car, Furniture, Car- 
riage and Boat Upholstery 


Characteristics not found elsewhere have long been given 
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results will please. 
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gained through seventy-three years of manufacturing leader- 

ship. Samples of this Better Upholstery material on 

request. Always demand CHASE LEATHERWOVE 
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EVENING POST 


number of materials used in the industry. 
Mr. Phelps had explained to me during the 
time we spent in his factory that the car- 
cass of the tire—the fabric part, I mean— 
was moistened with a mixture of benzine 
and chloroform just before the special strip 
of rubber was applied; and that this liquid 
mixture served to dissolve enough of the 
rubber strip to cement it firmly to the tire. 
The mixture he was using was listed among 
other solvents in the book I had, but at the 
top of the list was placed carbon bisulphide. 
A few experiments with a roll of the 
special rubber, and I felt sure enough I had 
stumbled onto a way to detect the thieves 
to telephone the news to Mr. Phelps. 
That same evening, when the quitting 
whistle blew at the plant of the Para Tire 
Company, Mr. Phelps and I, with two 
plain-clothes men, joined the factory 
watchman and the timekeeper in the little 
shack at the gate. As the men passed in 
single file through the iron-pipe labyrinth 
that prevented crowding at the time clock, 
three were picked out, asked to step inside 
the shack, and were handcuffed. When 
searched, each man was found to have 
from six to twelve rolls of the rubber wound 
round his body, beneath his clothes. The 
arrest of the three solved the problem. 
At the Regent plant the next afternoon 
I was again called to Mr. Norton’s office. 
‘“How did you do it?” the boss asked me. 
“Phelps phoned me last night and wanted 
to hire you away from me, but wouldn’t tell 
the scheme you used. This morning he 
sent you this check, so it must have been 
good. What was it?” 


A Treacherous Odor 


“It wasn’t hard. The pure rubber they 
are using absorbs the vapors of most of the 
liquids that will dissolve it. Any unvul- 
eanized rubber will do that, more or less. I 
got to figuring that the men must be sneak- 
ing the rubber into the washroom and there 
wrapping it round themselves, as otherwise 
they couldn’t get enough out of the plant at 
once to make it pay. That being the case, 
all I had to do was arrange so that the rub- 
ber would announce its presence. It did. 
All the men who came from the tire- 
building department had a touch of the 
peculiar odor of the solvent they used, but 
the three men in question could have been 
spotted by a blind man a mile away—they 
would have made a common or garden 
variety of skunk stack up like a florist’s 
shop in comparison—but one of the merci- 
ful characteristics of the fumes of the sol- 
vent is that you soon get used to it and 
don’t notice the pervasive odor. All we did 
was pinch the men with the assertive odor 
and search them. They had the rubber.” 

‘‘What was this solvent you mention?” 

“Carbon bisulphide. Pure, it is almost 
odorless, and as such it was supplied to 
the tire department. Mr. Phelps merely 
switched solvents on them in the suspected 
department at noon, as we figured the men 
wouldn’t wear the rubber any longer than 
they could help. Then during the after- 
noon the rubber absorbed the pure carbon 
bisulphide vapor—but this compound pos- 
sesses the peculiar property of decomposing 
slightly in the presence of water, and then 
gives off an odor like the concentrated 
essence of bad eggs. Naturally with a wide 
swaddling band of rubber round him a man 
would perspire, and this perspiration would 
start the decomposition of the carbon bi- 
sulphide—so all we had to do was take a 
sniff at the men as they came out of the 
plant.” 

When I got away from the main office 
and stopped to look at the check I had an- 
other of those pinch-me-I’m-dreaming fits. 
Any way you looked at it the little slip of 
pink paper read ‘‘one hundred dollars’’—as 
much as I was getting for a month’s work 
as engineering apprentice with the Regent 
people, and I wondered if the clerk with the 
check writer hadn’t inadvertently put a 
cipher or two too many before the decimal 
point. But Mr. Norton had surely seen the 
amount, and he hadn’t appeared to be wor- 
ried aver its extent. The more I thought of 
it the less I liked it, and it took a phone call 
to Mr. Phelps to make me realize I was be- 
ing paid that amount for less than two 
days’ work. 

One idea—it being more of a lucky hunch 
than a thought-out plan—and I was a 
month’s salary ahead. One idea—one 
hundred dollars; two ideas—two hundred 
dollars. With that simple little arithmet- 
ical progression as a starting point there 
began a series of conferences with Mr. 
Norton, which ended in my setting out for 
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myself as an “Industrial Investigator,” 
with the aim of specializing in shop shop- 
lifting. Out of the cases which I handled in 
the next two years perhaps the results of a 
few will show that the motto I adopted at 
the outset—‘“‘ Hit ’em on their blind side’’— 
was all that was needed. 

My first client was the power plant of the 
street-railway company in a small town 
within a short trolley ride of Cleveland, and 
they were losing—coal. Records of normal 
operation showed that an even eight tons of 
coal a day would cover the fuel needs for 
twenty-four hours’ run, and then, suddenly 
and without apparent reason, the fuel 
demand jumped to between nine and ten 
tons a day. And coal that year was retail- 
ing at six to nine dollars, depending upon 
its quality. 

I went down, looked the plant over, 
checked up all the data the manager had, 
and agreed that he should not have been 
using more than the customary eight tons. 
Then he and I inspected the boilers and 
grates, looking for a bad air leak which 
might account for the extra fuel. Every- 
thing was as tight as could be expected. 
Then we check-weighed the incoming coal. 
It was dumped direct from the railroad 
cars into the plant’s track storage hopper, 
and when we verified car weights we found 
he was not being short-weighted by the 
dealer—he was getting all the coal his bills 
called for. 

Then we went over the storage layout. 
From the track hopper, where the railroad 
cars dumped their load, the fuel was taken 
by a bucket elevator of the endless-chain 
type and hoisted to the top of the power 
house, where it was discharged onto a wide 
belt conveyor, running the length of the 
building over the elevated storage bins, 
and from which the coal was diverted by 
an adjustable dumper into any section de- 
sired, thence to be fed by gravity to the 
automatic stokers under the boilers. It 
was a modern, efficient fuel-handling lay- 
out, and I could see nothing wrong with it. 
The coal elevator had an automatic weigh- 
ing device built into it, and it registered a 
total tallying very closely with the figures 
called for by the railroad bills. 


Checks and Counterchecks 


As a last resort we checked the ash- 
handling apparatus. That, like the coal, 
was automatic. A bucket conveyor passed 
along under the grates and up the side of 
the building behind the coal storage space 
to dump into the top of a conical storage 
bin. This latter was provided with a dis- 
charge chute coming out above the road- 
way so the ashes could be loaded into a 
wagon by gravity and thus carried away. 
The ash conveyor also had an automatic 
weighing device, and the total ash handled 
daily checked very closely with the amount 
which laboratory tests of the fuel showed 
should have been made by eight tons. 

The hundred dollars didn’t look so easy 
after I had checked and rechecked every- 
thing at the power plant until I could reel off 
the data backward as well as forward, and 
still there was that unexplained disappear- 
ance of round a ton of coala day. Nobody 
was tucking it away in his pocket, that 
much was sure—but somebody was getting 
away with it somehow. And that some- 
body had me on my blind side apparently, 
which, since I had taken the job on a no- 
cure-no-pay basis, made it look like time 
wasted to stay on longer. 

While I was waiting in the little office for 
the manager to come in so I could tell him 
I seemed to have bitten off more than my 
teeth were good for, a truck backed up to 
the ash chute and began to take on the 
day’s accumulation of cinders and ash. I 
knew who the driver was, brother of the 
engineer in charge, but until I happened to 
see the truck at the cinder spout it never 
occurred to me to connect the kinship and 
the palpable fact that the coal, if it was 
being stolen, must be hauled away in some 
vehicle—and the truck was the only vehicle 
to come near the plant. 

Without making any apparent change in 
my plan I told the manager, when he 
showed up, that I’d have to take time to 
think things over. And with matters thus 
up in the air I went downtown and boarded 
an interurban headed for Cleveland. 

An observant man hearing my farewell 
to the manager might have wondered why 
I passed up the limited car and took a local 
fifteen minutes later. Then, if he had 
trailed me, he might have been puzzled 
when I dropped off just beyond the city 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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Steels in a Maxwell 
that Defy Time 


The steels in a Maxwell are as 
good as the steels in any car built. 

For the very mission of a 
Maxwell is economy of trans- 
portation. 

One single superfluous pound 
burdens the car’s efficiency. 

Therefore it had to be light 
—but it had to be strong; it had 
to endure; it had to stand the 
worst of road shocks. 

To make it strong but light 
in weight meant the very gen- 
erous use of those rare steels 
that provide both. 

In that way a Maxwell came 
to be endowed with steels that 


defy time, defy wear, defy shock, 


defy the moods of the careless 
driver. You will finda Maxwell 
delivers extended mileage —as 
long life as any car built, no 
matter what the price. 

And not only long mileage 
but economic mileage. Because 
fine steels give little trouble and 
light weight spins out the mile- 
age on a gallon of gasoline. 

Such traits have made friends 
for the Maxwell in ever growing 
numbers, nearly 400,000 to date. 

Only 100,000 can be built 
this year. That means 60,000 
will have to take another car 
besides Maxwell—a_ second- 
choice car. 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. - DETROIT, MICH. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, Ltd., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORP., EXPORT DIVISION, 1808 B’ WAY, NEW YORK 
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The trade mark SANICO means to you and to 
all your friends that you are the owner of what 
the public recognizes and accepts as_ being 
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elastic porcelain. 
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without the prohibitive weight of a full-size range made 
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limits and waited until dark to make my 
way back into town; there to elude the 
watchman at the power plant and after- 
ward to climb up and lose myself in the 
steel roof trusses at a point exactly oppo- 
site the ash hoist. 

This hypothetical sleuth, if he had taken 
the trouble to scramble up beside me, 
would likewise have been interested in what 
followed. He could have heard, as I did, 
the complaining squeak of the ash hoist as 
it began to bring up the accumulated 
cinders, with the pulsating thud-thud as 
each bucket dumped its load down the dark 
throat of the conical bin. Then the ash 
hoist ceased its falsetto complaint and the 
deep bass hum of the coal hoist began. 
Down the walk beside the belt conveyor 
came a wavering beam of light, its shifting 
glow showing that somebody was moving 
he adjustable unloading device along the 

elt. 

At last the light stopped directly in front 
of the ash bin and the man stooped to 
swivel the discharge spout from the coal 
space round toward the ash bunker and to 
lengthen it with a piece of stovepipe slipped 
over the spout so it would empty inside the 
big bin. Then he went away, there was the 
groaning hum of the belt-conveyor motor, 
and pretty soon a steady stream of coal 
began to travel along the wide belt, switch 
aside at the unloader, and drop with a 
thudding swish into the depths of the ash 
hopper. 

The plan was simple enough, once it was 
seen through. Mowry and his brother 
together were stealing the coal. First the 
engineer would run a little ash into the 
hopper as a blind, and then when all was 
quiet round the plant he’d run in a ton 
or so of coal, switching back to the ash 
conveyor at the last to put a protecting 
coating of cinders over the coal in case 
anybody should happen to look into the 
hopper. Then when the truck was loaded 
there was the masking cloud of fine ash dust 
round the chute to cover effectually any 
sight of coal, with a layer of ashes on top 
of everything if anybody should happen to 
be inquisitive enough to climb up and peer 
into the deep truck body. 

The little bit of ash present would hardly 
lessen the value of the coal, and it could 
readily be peddled. 

Unless the lenient laws of the state of 
Ohio have let them come clear before their 
time is up both the Mowrys are still doing 
time at Columbus—and the power plant is 
operating nicely on eight tons of fuel a day. 


The Accusing Needle 


Another job was out at the Lake Elec- 
tric Company, manufacturer of industrial 
electrical appliances. Special magnet wire 
was mysteriously disappearing, and thereby 
retarding production. The available sup- 
ply was limited, and the Lake company’s 
allotment so small that any loss meant a 
corresponding shortage in production. For 
some time the thefts had been going on, 
but labor conditions were such that the 
management could not risk a walkout or 
loss of good men through ordering a search 
of the workers as they left the plant. 

Work in the department where the 
thefts were occurring was so highly spe- 
cialized that there was no chance for me to 
go in as a helper and study out the problem 
in that way. Introduction of a green man 
might have reacted to stop the thefts dur- 
ing such time as he was under observation 
by the thieves; but even then it was ques- 
tionable whether any one man while em- 
ployed as a worker could find time or 
opportunity to observe closely enough to 
check up the losses. 

The problem was a good one. The com- 
pany’s plant was in a high-walled inclosure, 
the entrances flanked by the timekeeper’s 
offices. There was little more than room 
for one man to pass at a time down the 
narrow walk between the two halves of the 
time shack, and it was here that I finally 
decided to set the trap. 

Working all one Sunday night, with the 
superintendent to assist and ostensibly to 
replace the night watchman, we arranged 
two big coils of insulated wire inside the 
walls of the two timekeeping rooms, and 
connected them to a battery. Then I de- 
vised a kind of electric-current indicator 
from a compass, which was set up in the 
drawer at the window commonly used for 
storing time checks. By varying the amount 
of wire in the coils the needle of the indi- 
cator was balanced with their magnetic at- 
traction so that it normally stood parallel 
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to the passage. Then the superintendent 
and I went into the stock room and care- 
fully connected the two ends on each of the 
coils of special wire so that-on casual in- 
spection the formation of a closed circuit 
in the coil would appear accidental, if in- 
deed it were noticed at all. 

The following evening the’ superintend- 
ent took the place of the timekeeper at 
the wicket as the men filed out, while I 
stood beside the current indicator and 
watched its sensitive needle. 

Five times as the two hundred workmen 
in the plant filed past, the little pointer of 
the transformed compass swung to point, 
as though with an accusing finger, at the 
man before the wicket. Even to me, know- 
ing the theory back of the phenomenon, it 
bordered on the uncanny. Aided by the 
two coils of wire, energized by the battery 
to transform them into electromagnets, the 
little instrument was pointing out hidden 
things—in this case the coils of wire, in- 
visible to the eye. 

The scheme merely took advantage of 
the fact that if a wire be brought within the 
influence of a magnetic field it becomes 
energized and itself carries a slight current, 
induced in this case by the large coils. The 
slight unbalancing of the pull on the indi- 
cator needle would serve to make it swerve. 
The big coils merely served to energize 
those of the special wire—hidden, as inves- 
tigation showed, by being slipped over the 
head of the thief and covered by his coat. 

After interviews in the superintendent’s 
office the next morning the five men were 
allowed to quit rather than risk causing any 
disturbance by trying them; and after they 
left, the Lake company’s wire losses ceased. 


On the Higbee Case 


The case at the Higbee Auto Parts 
Company was considerably complicated by 
the manner in which Higbee, Senior, under- 
took to stop the theft of finished parts, 
which, being manufactured as _ replace- 
ments for a popular car, were as good as 
currency in almost any garage or accessory 
store. The old man, who had built up the 
business from a one-man shop in his base- 
ment to an organization employing well 
over two hundred men, never could out- 
grow the idea that everything—plant, ma- 
terials and workmen—was his to handle 
as he pleased. 

His first move was to stop work the 
middle of one afternoon and have each and 
every man in the place searched. Then he 
wondered the next morning why nobody 
showed up to go to work. 

Young Higbee, the old man’s son, poured 
the traditional oil on the troubled waters 
by persuading the old man to go East for 
some raw material that was being held 
up—and then Higbee, Junior, personally 
induced a number of the men to pass up 
the old man’s hasty action and persuaded 
them to help him round up the others. 
Thus it was that work was resumed two 
days later. 

Checking of the output showed that with 
the resumption of work had come also a 
resumption of the loss. So when the old 
man came back again he insisted on giving 
the case to a detective agency, and an in- 
vestigator was provided with a dummy 
union card and sent into the shop, ostensi- 
bly asa workman. He lasted three days— 
evidently while the men were sizing him up 
and deciding against his loyalty—and the 
third evening, not far from the Higbee 
company’s gate, he was pretty badly mussed 
up by a bunch of the men, and let off with 
a warning not to try to slip anything over 
on them again. 

All this young Higbee told me as we were 
lunching downtown and discussing the 
proposition. He agreed that it was only by 
trying something absolutely different that 
we could hope to single out the thieves 
without giving additional offense to the 
other men. And though it was safe to as- 
sume that there were only a few actually 
involved in the disappearance of parts there 
was enough of the clan feeling in the entire 
shop to make all the men get their bristles 
up at the least intimation of another move. 

An inspection of the plant the following 
Sunday helped little. The plant was situ- 
ated along a railroad track, an overhead 
bridge with flights of steps at each end 
connecting it with the street beyond. At 
the factory end of the bridge and facing the 
steps was the timekeeper’s building, and 
just across the walk a second small shack 
for the watchman. Between the two build- 
ings was a walk of concrete slabs possibly 
two feet wide and filling the narrow gap. 
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What New York Considers 
Good Style 


HAVE had unusual luck of late in being 

able to observe the various striking features 
of the new styling for spring and summer at 
their very origin. And I have 
joined in the enthusiasm with 
which the young men of New 
York have adopted them. 

The intention that inspires all 
the best of the season’s designing 
is that of expressing the figure of 
the man himself with precision 
and _ gracefulness. 


where, 


A muscular 
shoulder, a good arm, a supple 
waist, a creditable leg—all are 
clothed so as to present their best 
It is a season in 


a copy. 
proportions. 
which one’s own lines are made 

the most of, yet without hampering comfort 
or limiting activity. 

Two of the excellent applications of this 
idea are in the fashioning of the coat at the 
shoulder and the hanging of the sleeve. 
Again and again at gatherings of well dressed 

young men here in 

New York I have 
. noted the preva- 

lence of the new 

square shoulder 
contour. Rightly 
done it is the very 
essence of good 
taste and it 1s 
timely to the mo- 
The shoul- 


der line comes out 


ment, 


square and clean 
from the neck and 
a small puff is 
sometimes allowed 
to appear at the 





The west ts shaped to the 
Sigure from neck to hips 


top of the sleeve where it meets the shoulder. 
The effect is extremely good and is an 
accepted feature in the designing of sleeves 
for all seasons. 
In the best of the models I have studied 


**Round About 
New York” 


a book of correct styles 
for young men, has 
been prepared to give 
service to men every- 
It shows and 


tells what well dressed 
men will wear this 
spring and summer, 
A postcard with your 
name and the name of 
the best clothier in 
yourcity will bring you 


Write for it. 





the sleeve is hung with extreme nicety and 
smoothness. In length it falls just above 
the joint of the wrist instead of just below 
it as in former seasons. 

The waist of the coat comes 
slightly above the trouser band 
and is drawn in smartly, the coat 
being draped gracefully at the 
sides and back with that taper- 
ing appearance so desired by the 
young men of today. 

A pleasing improvement in the 
vest is the absence of fulness be- 
neath the arm-openings. This is 
due to more accurate designing. 

The correct trouser is cut to the 
actual mould of the leg, the side 
seam below the knee showing a graceful 
curve in place of the straight line of former 
seasons. The side pockets are set at a con- 
venient slant giving 
a smart touch to the 
garment. Narrow 
belt straps are used 
although a belt with 
this type of trouser is 
a mere formality. 

In my observation 
of the seasonal ten- 
dencies I have not 
once come 
more excellent inter- 
pretations of the new 


across 


styles than are found 
in the various models 
of Cortley Clothes. 
They seem to be most 
ably and skillfully cre- 
ated and they convey 
that assurance and 
poise which, I have found, distinguish the 
It is 











The trousers must fit the 
leg, not disguise it. 


man whose attire is truly correct. 
surprising at what a_ reasonable 
Cortley Clothes can be had in almost any 
town in America.—H. L. 
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Cortley Clothes 
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“Good workmen 
know the difference’’ 


Speed-orit 
peed-prits 
GARNET PAPER 
GARNET CLOTH 
GARNET COMBINATION 
FLINT PAPER 
(Sandpaper) 
EMERY CLOTH 
EMERY PAPER 
METALITE CLOTH 
Hanpy ROLts 
GRINDING Discs 
DurRITE CLOTH 
DuRITE COMBINATION 


“Ask Skinner Edwards” 


Skinner Edwards runs a buffing machine in the Roth Shoe Com- 
pany’s big factory out in Cincinnati, Ohio. Skinner is a veteran— 
40 years, man and boy, he’s been on the job. Skinner knows 
shoes from the steer to the shoe store, but buffing is his specialty. 
Nothing about sandpaper and leather he can’t tell you. Every 
time a question on buffing comes up in the Roth factory it’s “ask 


Skinner Edwards.” And Skinner always has the dope. 

That’s why, when Kellogg, a Manning Speed-grits salesman, 
walked into the Roth Shoe Company’s office one day last spring, 
Mr. Schaeffer, the foreman, led him out into the factory and 
turned him right over to Skinner. 

“Never mind the selling talk, Mr. Kellogg,” said Skinner, 
“just leave me your samples, [’ll make my own tests. If there’s 
a difference in Speed-grits I'll sure find it.” So Kellogg left a 
batch of sample Speed-grits sheets and went on his way. 

Two weeks later Kellogg stopped off again at the Roth plant. 
This time he headed straight for Skinner Edwards’ buffing machine. 

Skinner saw him coming and stopped his machine. 


“Well, Mr. Kellogg, I thought ’twas about time you turned 
up,” he said. “‘Speed-grits is all right—O. K. every way. I made 
four tests—your Speed-grits against all the brands of sandpaper 
we've used here. With Speed-grits Durite I cut nearly 50% more 
leather in the same time and the sheets lasted ’most twice as long.” 


But why not find out for yourself? Speed in production is 
important these days. Make this Speed-grits test of Skinner 
Edwards in your own factory. You'll find that it pays to specify 
Speed-grits when ordering abrasives. 


Don’t say Sandpaper—say Speed-grits. 


Write for “The Difference Book.’ Address 
the Manning Abrasive Co., Factory and Laboratory, 
Troy, N. Y. Sales offices in Boston, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San 
Francisco and other principal cities. Look for 


Skinner always looks 
for this trademark 
on the back of every 
sheet, belt or disc. 


Manning Abrasive Co. in your telephone book. 
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As far as I could see this would be the only 
place to try anything, and the factory was 
searched for the necessary equipment. 

What I planned to do was to weigh the 
men as they came in to work and again as 
they left. If they showed spasmodic gains 
in weight it was a safe bet to lay the gain to 
smuggled automobile parts. So young 
Higbee, the watchman and I worked all 
Sunday night setting the stage. 

First we ripped up the floor of the watch- 
man’s shack and excavated a pit out under 
the walk, taking care to clear away exactly 
under the slab directly in front of the time 
window opposite. Then when the hole was 
completed the slab, freed of support and 
not being joined to its neighbors at either 
end, dropped into the hole. We raised it 
avain, taking care not to mar the walk on 
either side, and into the recess it discovered 
we set a computing scale with the indi- 
cating device within the watchman’s shack. 
The base was leveled up so that when the 
concrete slab was put in place again it 
came exactly level with its neighbors and 
there was nothing to show that the walk 
had been altered in any way. We tested 
the replaced block by walking on it, and 
even when it was not solidly supported the 
slight motion of the scale platform could 
not be felt. 

Higbee, Junior, arranged to stay in the 
watchman’s shack during the week and 
record the check numbers and weights of 
the men while the timekeeper kept each 
stationary before his window forlong enough 
for the scale to come to rest. I was to come 
out again the following Saturday evening 
and see how the plan had worked out. 

The figures, as we checked them over 
after a week’s observation, were interest- 
ing. Numbers 65, 67, 72, 73, 76, 81 and 88, 
all working in the packing room, showed 
that their employment seemed to be agree- 
ing with them, if gain in avoirdupois was 
any indication. Weighing in mornings at 
within a pound or so of the same weight 
each week, three of them a day would each 
seem to have gained eight to ten pounds, 
while all the other workmen would leave 
the factory a pound or so lighter than they 
had been when they reported in for work. 
On no two consecutive days did the same 
three men carry out loot, establishing the 
fact that they worked in collusion. 


Sudden Gains in Weight 


Monday morning Higbee, Senior, called 
up the suspected men one at a time and 
taxed them with the theft of a specified 
number of pounds of the company’s prod- 
uct on certain days of the past week. In 
the case of all save Number 72 this definite 
charge was enough to bring out a confession 
and a plea for mercy—all of the men im- 
plicating the same jobber in automobile 
supplies as the man through whom the 
stolen parts were being marketed. 

Check Number 72 denied the charge, 
claiming that the day in question—his 
weight had run high only on the Wednes- 
day of the week of observation—he had 
taken home a pair of shop shoes and some 
dirty overalls. His story hung together, 
and the old man half apologized and let 
him go. If he had stuck to the job nothing 
further would have been thought about 
him, as, after blustering considerably, 
Higbee, Senior, had hired back all the men 
implicated. But the man with Check 
Number 72 hung on until the next pay day, 
drew his wages and left. That made young 
Higbee a bit suspicious, and he did a bit of 
investigating on his own hook. 

It transpired that Number 72 was the 
brother-in-law of the accessory jobber who 
had acted as the fence for disposing of the 
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stolen parts. And though a warrant was 
sworn out for him Check Number 72 never 
was apprehended. 

The successful use of electromagnetic 
phenomena in the case of the Lake Electric 
Company suggested a means of getting on 
the blind side of the men in trying to single 
out the thieves at the Fulton Tool Steel 
Works. The company specialized in high- 
grade alloy steels, much of the product 
being sold in the finished form, as lathe 
tools, milling cutters and other material 
into which the expense of labor and 
machining had entered to such a degree as 
to make the original cost of the metal al- 
most negligible. 

Conditions were such that any adapta- 
tion of the weighing-machine plan was out 
of the question, and finally a large electro- 
magnet six feet in diameter was borrowed 
from a near-by steel works. This magnet 
was ordinarily used for lifting pig iron, and 
had a capacity of several tons. The lifting 
force ran considerably over a hundred 
pounds to the square inch. 


The Telltale Steel 


This big magnet came into the shop 
ostensibly to be resurfaced, and was 
propped up alongside the wooden walk 
over which the men must pass from the sus- 
pected department, being set just round a 
corner so that it could not be seen until the 
man was fairly on it. Then a board in the 
walk was loosened and a small spring switch 
concealed beneath it so that the weight of a 
man on the board would close the circuit. 
This small switch served as a master to 
control the movement of another which 
opened and closed the circuit for the mag- 
net, with the result that anyone passing 
would automatically subject any steel he 
might be carrying to the full force of the 
magnet. 

A few minutes before closing time the 
superintendent drove me up in his auto- 
mobile to a point where we could watch the 
test. The effect was ludicrous in the 
extreme. A man would come along swing- 
ing his lunch box in an aimless manner. 
He would step on the loose board and if it 
contained any steel the box would swing 
toward the surface of the big magnet with 
an irresistible force. Then as the aston- 
ished man braced himself to hold the erratic 
box he would step off the board, the circuit 
would open and the magnet go dead, the 
sudden reaction causing two of the culprits 
to lose their balance. The amount of pull 
the magnet would exert being regulated by 
the amount of steel through which it could 
operate it was easy enough to spot the men 
making away with stolen goods. 

As one result of this scheme, however, 
the Fulton people had to canvass the shop 
after the guilty men had been thus picked 
out, and send a number of watches to a 
jeweler to have them demagnetized. Even 
key rings and pocket knives exhibited de- 
cidedly frisky tendencies when coming 
within the sphere of influence of the big 
magnet. 

The factory manager has but one type 
of shop shoplifter to guard against—the 
dishonest employee. But with this one 
class he is nearly always confronted by the 
clannish loyalty of the shop worker, who is 
always for and with his fellow in overalls 
against the authority of the management. 
And it is because of the closely knit com- 
radeship in the shop that it is often ad- 
vantageous to resort to means such as the 
ones outlined to trap the thief on his blind 
side, by taking advantage of the limitations 
of his technical education and_ utilizing 
something which he neither understands 
nor suspects. 


A RICH WOMAN'S CHARITIES 


(Continued from Page 19) 


avoiding the necessity for more than one 
bank account. Themanager and I eachsent 
a monthly statement to madam, and the 
family business man audited my accounts 
once a month. Between times I made an 
inventory of the beautiful household linen, 
which seemed to me a lifetime’s supply, so 
that madam might replenish her stock from 
her beloved Parisian shops, and I super- 
vised the closing of the country house. 
When finally the date of sailing was de- 
cided upon a footman was dispatched to 
measure the floor space of the suite reserved 
for madam and the young ladies. There- 
upon I spent weary hours sewing long strips 
of heavy unbleached cotton together—what 


a very large suite it seemed to be—and 


* when I had finished the footmen took it to 


the ship and tacked it carefully down over 
the carpets provided by the steamship 
company. 

At last came the morning of departure. 
The last load of trunks disappeared, the 
final hampers of fruit and flowers and cream 
and butter and new-laid eggs went off under 
the butler’s watchful eye. The governor 
paid what had all the appearance of a sur- 
reptitious visit to my office to assure me of 
confidence in my ability to carry on, but 
should anything come up that I didn’t 
understand I was to call up Mr. Smith, 

(Concluded on Page 76) 
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A typical lunch room 
im @ modern metro- 
politan laundry 
where employees are 
served at cost. 





A corner in a rest 
room such as many 
laundries provide for 
the convenience of 
their feminine em- 
ployees. 


The Place and the People 
Behind Your Laundered Linen 


Do you shut your eyes after your family bundle 
leaves your hands, or are you curious to know 
whence it goes and by what manner of people 
your linen is laundered? 


Influences that have to do with the betterment 
of working conditions are making themselves felt 
in all industries, but nowhere have the results 
been more encouraging than in modern laundries. 


Visit a modern laundry in almost any city— 
you will find it a headquarters for cleanliness. 
Modern laundries are well lighted, with sunshine 
from many windows; the floors are brightly 
scrubbed and sanitary; the ventilation thorough, 
the air sweet. In these plants you also will 
discover conveniences for the employees; rest 
and lunch rooms, lockers and baths—every- 
thing that we have come to 
esteem as essential for the 
physical and mental well- 
being of workers. 


Or spend a few moments 
with the men and women em- 
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ployed in these modern laundries. You will be 
told of mutual associations for health benefits, 
of clubs for recreation; of organizations for 
the encouragement of steadiness and _ thrift. 
But most important, you will find these workers 
themselves wide-awake, neat in person, human 
—earnest in the performance of the service that 
keeps us the most cleanly clothed people in the 
world. 


The many thousands of employees in modern 
laundries, who daily are lightening the labors of 
housewives, are enjoying equally with their fel- 
lows elsewhere the industrial advantages and 
privileges of the times. 


There is no other class to whom the house- 
wife can so safely entrust her family washing 
and the duties of washday. 


It is to places and people like 
these that your washing goes 
when you send it to modern 
laundries. There are modern 
laundries in your city. 





The American Laundry Machinery Company 


Executive Offices, Cincinnati 
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(Concluded from Page 74) 
who would see me through. He looked very 
lugubrious, and I held a shrewd suspicion 
that if he could have his wish he would be 
staying quietly in his own beautiful home, 
with his faithful old friend Boggs to care 
for him. 

Almost at the last moment I had to 
scurry down to a shop and buy a dressing 
gown for Celeste, madam’s maid. The poor 
soul had during odd moments been getting 
her own wardrobe in shipshape, and had 
hung her best dressing gown in her sewing- 
room closet, where her mistress chanced 
upon it, and recognizing it as an old one of 
hers and quite forgetting that she had given 
it months before to her maid, had thrust it 
into a box being sent off to an Alaskan mis- 
sionary. As it was a creation of royal-blue 
satin lined with rose it naturally suggested 
itself as a serviceable garment for a mis- 
sionary. The loss was discovered only at 
the eleventh hour, and madam in real contri- 
tion dispatched me to buy another. When 
I dashed up to the door in a hired car with 
my bundle I was just in time to throw it 
into the last carriageload of servants. 


Country-Seat Charities 


The two following weeks were occupied 
in shutting up the town house—no small 
undertaking. But at length it was accom- 
plished—the furniture and pictures in every 
spotless room shrouded, each in its own 
bag cover; the curtains and costly draperies 
put carefully away in specially provided 
closets; the bric-a-brac wrapped in many 
folds of tissue paper, the shades drawn 
down, the door locked and the key and its 
tag added to the many in my possession. 
The silver and other movable valuables 
had, of course, long since been stored in the 
bank. Only a handful of servants remained. 
Their rooms, the servants’ hall, my office 
on the ground floor and my little suite on 
the fifth floor overlooking Central Park 
were all that remained open in the big, silent 
house. Once a week or oftener I would 
make the rounds of the closed rooms. 

My daily mail had now become a serious 
matter. Some I readdressed and forwarded 
to Europe; someI sent to Mr. Smith; some 
to the farm; a great deal of it, from ad- 
venturers and charlatans of all sorts and 
both sexes, Idestroyed. Every mail brought 
begging letters of sorts—most of them not 
worthy of attention, but all must be opened 
and read. 

The secretary had provided me with a 
list of benefactions falling due during the 
following months. They covered a wide 
range—hospitals, missions, rescue homes, 
shelters. There were few approved forms 
of charity in the great city without a quota, 
regardless of any religious affiliation. 

There were, besides, many generosities 
known only to madam and her almoner; 
old friends or old employees who in many 
eases did not know from where the timely 
aid came. Many were the charities madam 
supported whereby people were helped to 
help themselves. She was one, for instance, 
of a small coterie of women who sold their 
scarcely used gowns to struggling actresses 
for infinitesimal sums. There were the 
windfalls in the orchards sold for a few 
pennies to people who would not beg or 
take charity. These and endless well- 
thought-out beneficences, small in them- 
selves, all made for a busy life. 

And by the way, though I had naught 
to do with it, I may mention that a mag- 
nificent organ was being built in one of the 
city churches, a memorial to madam’s 
mother. But though liberal subscriptions 
found their way to many city charities, the 
prestige of the name alone being worth 
much, madam was chiefly concerned with 
the welfare of the small New England vil- 
lage that straggled almost to our country 
gates. Most of its men worked on the 
estate in one capacity or another and re- 
ceived just if not liberal wages, and the 
women regarded a day’s work at the big 
house as a species of outing. 

Beautiful reading and recreation rooms 
for men had been built and were kept up in 
memory of the only son, killed some years 
before by a fall from his horse. It was 
madam who furnished and paid the rent of 
a couple of comfortable rooms for the dis- 
trict nurse. There was, too, the Children’s 
Home—but for that the young ladies were 
responsible—set in the midst of a garden 
and meadows; such a comfortable well- 
kept home—not at all a Daddy Longlegs 
sort of home—and such happy, frolicking 
kiddies! Then there was the coachman’s 
widow, who lived in a small house on the 
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estate and filled in for us in many a crisis, 
whose two children were being educated— 
the boy as a doctor, the girl as a nurse. 

There was, too, a fairly complete collec- 
tion of poor relations—who is without poor 
relations?—who received a regular dole and 
wrote properly grateful letters, somehow 
conveying the suggestion that a larger gra- 
tuity would be—not misplaced. Two of 
them, a young man and a young woman, 
were at expensive colleges. Madam’s com- 
ments penciled on the margins of their 
college reports were caustic and far more 
brilliant than the reports. I’d hate being 
madam’s poor relation. I’d rather scrub 
floors. But the family skin seemed com- 
fortably thick; and as for the young col- 
legians, they were distant relatives of the 
governor’s and doubtless considered it none 
of her business, as is the way with in-laws. 

During the winter I was obliged to make 
one or two trips a month to the country, 
and the mansion being closed I lodged at 
the gardener’s cottage. I loved these 
periodical visits, in spite of the hard work 
and frequent unpleasant incidents they en- 
tailed. My little homely room was com- 
fortable at the end of the day’s work, but 
after my first experience of the gardener’s 
wife’s cooking I took the precaution of 
bringing with me some cooked food. She 
was a good woman and devoted to her 
gardener and growing family, but when the 
Lord fashioned her He didn’t have a cook 
in his mind. Not to hurt her feelings, the 
food remained a smelly secret in my suit- 
case until her back was turned from setting 
my table, when I would stealthily raise the 
window and throw the greasy chops and 
soggy potatoes out—I often wonder what 
sort of crop grew under that window the 
following spring—and then surreptitiously 
devour what I had brought, starting like a 
thief at every sound, 

My first visit was made the week before 
Christmas, and with high hopes of all I 
would accomplish in madam’s name I set 
out early in the morning through the 
grounds on my way to the farther end of 
the village. The snow crunched under my 
feet and weighed down the branches of the 
evergreens and glistened in the crotches of 
the naked trees; the squirrels secampered 
up to see what I had brought, and frisked 
angrily off when I confessed to nothing. 
Crossing the bridge over the tumbling 
brook that liked to think itself a river, I 
followed the path that skirted the lake, now 
frozen over. 

Shades of madam’s Italian garden! The 
gardener’s children had made a slide right 
over it, and now flat on their tummies on 
sleds and boards—one imp was adventuring 
on a snow shovel—were whizzing down the 
steep bank and halfway across the lake, 
while the air in the sacred precincts of the 
mansion resounded with their joyous shouts. 


Some Bad Tenants 


A terrible affliction to madam were these 
lusty kiddies. They had a way almost as 
soon as they were born of overflowing their 
own garden inclosure in somewhat sketchy 
attire onto the carriage drive, and being 
entirely without awe of madam or anyone 
else, embarrassing situations had occurred. 
The governor, on the contrary, was sus- 
pected of a sneaking fondness for their 
society. He had once even been surprised 
umpiring a baseball match in a secluded 
field, and had been seen shaking hands with 
the gratified male parent upon the advent 
of the sixth and latest. 

My first errand was to take a pair of 
crutches to a little lame girl for whom 
madam’s bounty had provided a series of 
operations by a famous surgeon, which, 
though she would never walk except with 
the aid of crutches, had eased her tortured 
body. Had I brought her a pair of wings 
she could not have been more delighted. 
Surely if madam had been there she would 
have enjoyed her happiness. 

“T saw the ladies once,’”’ the child said 
wistfully. ‘‘They drove past our gate. 
They were so beautiful. Do princesses look 
like them?” 

I had to confess that I didn’t know many 
princesses; that in fact the only princesses 
I knew were the fairy kind, but I felt sure 
many of them were not more beautiful. 

From there I went on to a cottage where 
madam had installed an immigrant family. 
The man having broken his leg was, of 
course, unable to work. A frowzy woman 
opened the door to my knock. 

“‘Say,”’ she said before I could speak, 
“T glad you come. You get nodder house. 
This house too lonesome.” 
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“T can’t get you another house,” I said, 
aghast. ‘‘You must be content here until 
your husband is able to work.” 

And indeed it was a comfortable little 
house, and must have been a palace com- 
pared with the hovels of her own country. 

“‘T came to see if you needed more coal,’’ 
I continued. 

“Yas, we want house an’ coal,’? she 
answered. “Say, you get it right away.” 

**T will send a load of coal here to-day,” 
IT said. 

“No, no!” she shrilled. ‘‘We want nod- 
der house.” 

And a horde of dirty children gathered 
to listen and stare, and the man limped to 
the door and glared wolfishly over her 
shoulder, shouting something in a foreign 
tongue at me. I backed away, determining 
to send the village constable to do my talk- 
ing for me here. 

Now when I read of mid-European 
horrors I picture that virago and the 
brutish-looking man. 


On Missions of Mercy 


The children at the Children’s Home 
were busy making ready for Christmas; 
there were wreaths and stars and crowns, 
all the work of baby fingers. The matron 
having announced that I was Santa Claus’ 
special envoy, they climbed over each 
other and me to make their wants known. 
Those who could write intrusted me with 
letters; those who couldn’t shouted. I 
wondered if the ladies in the villa on the 
dfelian Riviera were having as much fun 
as I, 

But had they been at home they would 
not have given themselves this pleasure; 
would not have tasted the joy of the 
friendly confidence of little children. 
Instead either the secretary or I would 
have been deputized to arrange with the 
matron for their Christmas cheer, and to 
carry the crutches to the little girl who had 
never walked. When madam drove through 
the village behind her high-stepping horses 
she recognized no one, not even the mem- 
bers of her own household, unless the whim 
seized her so to do. But of course there 
were many members whom she had never 
seen, and only knew of by their names on 
the wage list. It must be a frightful strain 
jiving up to dehumanized standards like 
that. 

The busy little district nurse met me 
near the gate as I was leaving the Chil- 
dren’s Home. She had with her a poorly 
clad, delicate-looking child. 

“T want you to come with me,” the nurse 
said. ‘‘This little girl’s mother is sick, the 
father is out of work and I will want things 
for her.” 

So we turned along a side street, and as 
we trudged through the snow I took stock 
of the meek little uniformed figure beside 
me, wondering how so frail-looking a 
creature kept up under the almost 
unending labor of a district nurse. She 
opened the door of a shabby little house 
and we entered. There was but one room 
and a lean-to kitchen. A woman in mortal 
agony lay huddled on a hard narrow couch 
in the corner near the door; on the bed 
against the inside wall a red-faced man 
sprawled, snoring in drunken slumber. 
The nurse gave one look at the suffering 
woman, and springing like a wildcat across 
the room clutched and clawed at the sodden 
figure on the bed. She pushed and pulled 
him onto the floor, 

“You drunken brute!’’ she cried, her 
gentle eyes blazing. ‘‘Get out of this! 
Get out, get out!’”” And she kicked and 
pummeled and shoved. 

The man sat up blinking with bleary 
eyes: As for me, I crouched in abject 
terror with the whimpering child in a 
corner, expecting him to rush at us in a 
rage. Slowly he got to his feet, and under 
a rain of blows and kicks lurched to the 
door. One final shove and he rolled down 
the steps. 

The nurse beckoned me, and now all 
tenderness and skill she was getting her 
patient into the bed, at the same time 
giving me instructions. I hastened away, 
taking the child with me soothed with the 
nurse’s promises that her mother would 
soon be better. The purchases made and 
sent on their way and the half-famished 
child fed, I turned my steps to a cozy little 
cottage in the center of the village. A 
woman deserted by her husband, and with 
three little children to support, had it rent 
free. A pleasant-looking woman, but a 


total stranger, opened the door and gazed 
at me with quite as much surprise as I 
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stared at her. I said finally that I wanted 
to speak with the woman of the house. 

“Tf you mean the lady that we’re renting 
the house from, she’s gone to the city to 
live. She don’t care about the country, 
leastways not in the winter.” 

“But,” I said stupidly, ‘I don’t under- 
stand. Who are you and what right have 
you here?” 

She bristled at this. 

“T guess,” she answered, “we have all 
the right we need. My man pays his rent 
regular, and I’d like to know what business 
it is of yours anyway.” 

I explained the circumstances and asked 
for the previous occupant’s address. She 
grew wary at this and said she didn’t know. 
I hinted police and ejectment and said she 
must surely know where the rent was paid 
in. Finally by coaxing, threatening and 
bribing I got what I wanted. 

Hearing my name called as I turned at 
last toward home, I looked round to see 
Mitty, our black and fat and shining oc- 
casional laundress. Mitty had been ill and 
receiving a weekly dole when we went to 
town. 

“Laws,” she cried, smiling her broadest, 
“T’m right glad to see you! It’s sure lone- 
some when the folks is away.”’ 

“How are you, Mitty, and how is your 
son getting along now?”’ I inquired. 

“T’ve got the awfulest cold,” she cried, 
flourishing a pink handkerchief. “But 
Henery, he’s doin’ fine; makin’ a heap of 
money as a car porter. The folks all sure 
like Henery; and that boy, he’s mighty 
good to his mammy. He says I was to git 
anything I want, so I throwed away all the 
ole woolen things I use ter wear, an’ I 
bought me pink silk undies jes like madam’s, 
an’ silk stockin’s, too, an’ patent-leather 
pumps.” 

And Mitty stuck out her foot to show 
me. Indeed with very little encouragement 
I might have seen the undies. 

Had the family been at home there would 
have been a wonderful Christmas tree in 
the garage for all the employees, and every 
married man or head of a family would 
have received a turkey, a pudding—in fact, 
everything for a Christmas dinner, as well 
as the gifts on the tree for himself and each 
member of his family. But though there 
would be no tree or entertainment, the 
gifts or their money equivalent would be 
given, and for this the farm manager and 
I were responsible. 


The Prodigal Father 


As I sat by my fire that evening I heard 
voices in the passage. Presently the gar- 
dener knocked‘at my door, saying I was 
wanted. There in the passage stood the 
man I had seen being kicked out of his 
house, the most abject-looking wretch, but 
perfectly sober. 

“‘T’ve just promised to take this man on 
again,” said the gardener. ‘‘He’s a team- 
ster and a good enough man when sober.” 

The man raised his eyes for a moment 
from the floor. 

“IT want to say,’”” he mumbled, ‘‘that I 
never was so ’shamed in my life—to be 
beaten and kicked out like a cur.” 

“But,” I cried, hastily getting behind the 
gardener, “‘I didn’t do it!” 

“‘No, but you seen that little whiffet of 
a nurse—she sent me to tell you we’ve got 
a baby boy at our house.’”’ And he plucked 
up a bit of spirit. 

Upon investigation the address—not a 
choice one—given me by the subtenant of 
the lady who didn’t like the country, 
“leastways not in the winter,”’ proved no 
use. Either the bird had flown or the ad- 
dress was bogus. Just what I should have 
done had I found her was a problem I was 
not called upon to solve. 

Many were the mistakes I made that 
winter, and the complications that rose. 
There was, for instance, the family I helped 
for several months because the man looked 
so ill and had such a terrible cough when- 
ever I met him, only to find out later that 
the money had gone to buy a music box, 
and when I taxed him with it he said his 
one thought had always been to leave his 
family well provided for when he died, so 
he’d begun with the music box. Then there 
was the tangle when Mitty, having bought 
the immigrant family’s baby, grew tired of 
her purchase and wanted her money back. 
But the immigrants wouldn’t have the 
baby again, not at any price, let alone re- 
turning the purchase money, and Mitty 
called me in. She said the baby wasn’t 
a real white chile anyway, and not worth 
the two dollars she’d paid for it. 
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personal things, is partially why I am the 
biggest success in my line to-day. And so 
up I went and left Jim wait. 

Well, I run up the doce’s front steps with 
every confidence in the world, and half 
a hour later I come down them with the 
world completely changed for me. Every 
once or twice in a while I have realized that 
when a woman escapes from the home and 
goes into business or on the stage or any 
other daring career, even though practically 
born to it, as in my own case, they have not 
escaped being a woman; and if anything 
happens to them out of the ordinary the 
first thing they yell for is that same home 
they have been so cute escaping from. 
I remember once as a mere child seeing 
Borea, the Strong Lady of our native cir- 
cus, burst into tears and beg the Human 
Skeleton, which she was married to him, 
to take her home and protect her from 
them awful trained mice which had been 
put next to her on the platform by the cruel 
manager. And lots of other cases of the 
same kind. Forno matter how professional, 
a woman is a woman first, and just as 
quick as you take the props from under her 
she needs help, and the kind of help she 
wants is of the masculine sect. : 

Well, when I come down the doctor’s 
front steps it was just such a case, and my 
first thought was that I couldn’t think and 
that I wanted my husband. Of course I 
do sometimes want him when I can think, 
but you get me, don’t you? If married you 
do! Well, anyways, I had a sensation ex- 
actly like I had been hit on the head, only 
mentally, and was seeing stars! And as I 
have always refrained from allowing the 
papers—even the Motion Picture Gazette— 
from printing my private life, even a faked 
private life where you could plainly see it 
wasn’t really our breakfast table but a 
badly dressed set, I will not now commence 
to break my record of refined mystery. 
But I'll say that it was the biggest moment 
of my life up to date, and that I would 
certainly have to refuse all engagements for 
some time to come, though finishing my 
present contracts with the doc’s full per- 
mission. 

All the way up to the Grand Central 
Palace, which I went to it in a taxi for 
greater privacy of thought, I was like a 
person tumbling down a ladder in my mind. 
I'll say I didn’t think of over a billion 
things in thirty blocks. And what I 
thought is likewise nobody’s business either, 
except that I didn’t quite know what would 
Isay to Jim. All I knew was that it would 
be a heart scene, that was a cinch. And 
why I didn’t phone him to come home in- 
stead, Lord only knows, except that I 
blame it on not feeling strength enough 
left in me just then to struggle anew with 
the telephone operator and wanting to see 
the cars in spite of all, because that is how 
this false metropolitan life affects us, as the 
editorials say with truth. 

And then, just when I had arrived at a 
conclusion as to the very lines I would 
speak, the taxi stopped at actually the 
right door, and I had to turn my mind to 
getting out and paying for it, and it’s the 
truth these little things is often life-savers 
the way they jolt a person back to re- 
ality. And then I went in, and there was 
Jim in a terrible temper and a new green 
hat at fifteen minutes to four. He had also 
a yellow cane and a white carnation and 
was looking awful good tome. I swept up 
to him in my rather doubtful hat but a deep 
wave of emotion, and what do you suppose 
the poor fish says? 

“If you was as prompt at rehearsals as 
you are meeting me we would both be on 
the town!”’ he says real snappy. And then 
as if that weren’t enough he adds: ‘‘ You’re 
putting on weight, kid!’’ 

How was that for a welcome? Pretty 
poor, I’ll say, and me just bursting with 
romance! I should of expected no better 
from a husband by this time, only women 
always do expect better from their hus- 
bands every time, no matter how often 
disappointed. And it’s the truth that 
though general remarks are unsafe, one at 
least can be made about husbands and no 
married man will bring a libel suit, and that 
is, they can all be depended on to be in the 
wrong mood unless you give them twenty- 
four hours’ notice or send them a spe- 
cial delivery letter with the specifications 
typewritten. And their alibi is always the 
same old ‘‘ How on earth could you expect 
me to know unless you told me?” Which, of 
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course, is just what every wife always does 
expect, and nothing will ever make her feel 
she was unreasonable about it. So instead 
of replying I just give him a look of silent 
misery which was meant to convey ‘“‘Why 
did I marry this brute which don’t under- 
stand me?” But it failed to register in 
spite of my screen reputation, and Jim 
only grabbed me by the arm and shoved me 
into the surging throng. 

“Come on now! Don’t stop to make 
any passes at me,” he says. ‘“‘There’s a 
150-inch Colby-Droit over here with a body 
like amunitions works. Leave us commence 
with it and work down.” 

Well, the glowing words turned to ashes 
on my lips, as the poet might of said, and 
I gulped back the news of my brand new 
bigtime engagement, and realizing that I 
was suffering spiritually as few women 
ever had I allowed myself to be wordlessly 
dragged along by my husband in all his 
callous misunderstanding. Of course I was 
hurt by him not seeing at once in my face 
what any intelligent public would of 
instantly recognized in a close-up of me 
without a title, even though I admit the 
studio usually furnishes a little sock and 
glycerin in the corners of my eyes. But 
this was the real thing, and didn’t some- 
body once say that truth is stranger than 
pictures? And it’s a fact, I am always 
poorest in the parts I feel the strongest. 

Well, anyways, Jim in his blind, typically 
husbandly manner led me off to look at the 
show, and we hadn’t gone very far before I 
commenced to realize that our daily dif- 
ference was only just beginning, though 
Jim’s first remark was really a for him 
quite sensible one. 

“We'll keep ourselves down to the three 
or four thousand dollar class,” he says. 


















































**Oh, if Only I Can Get a Communication From Him Tosnight!. If He’s Dead She 
Will Surely Find Him for Me”’ 


“No use bothering with the big fellers. 
It’s a waste of money, because the moder- 
ate priced cars are all standardized. They 
can pretty near all of them do, the job 
nowadays and do it good. And if they are 
painted the right color they are just as 
snappy as the best.” 

“‘T thought we was going to consider a 
Colby-Droit chassis with a Booster body,” 
I says. 

“We ought not to afford it,” says Jim. 
“The extra money should ought to go into 
government securities at such a time as 
this. Besides the medium cars is just as 
good, particularly if you are going to turn 
it in next year anyways.”’ 

“Well, it won’t hurt them any to give a 
look at the big ones,’ I says. “If I am 
to be drove to the consideration of mere 
material things I want them to be the best 
and I got a fancy for Booster bodies. A 
broken heart can only be diverted by 
luxury.” 

“Uh-huh,” says Jim, which it’s the 
truth he hadn’t heard one word of what 
I says. “Uh-huh! Lookit that Squedge 
sedan—ain’t it fierce, though?”’ 

So then I give it up. I wouldn’t say a 
word. Not until we got home, anyways. 
I even got a wild idea I would never tell 
him but go away in time and punish him 
by leaving him find out too late after I was 
mayhe dead. I wouldn’t even admit I was 
tired, and walked about a thousand miles 
without complaint. Which it is a fixed 
idea with wives to think that if they suffer 
enough in silence theirselves it is someways 
going to punish their husbands, but no re- 
sults has ever become visible on said hus- 
bands directly traceable to this cause. 

Well, anyways, we walked through a 
regular forest of cars. Sedans, limousines, 

coupés with every kind 
of accent; open cars 
and roadsters, both 
sporty and respectable. 
While in and out of the 
stalling throng the 
languid salesmen 
floated like the w.k. 
lilies of the field, be- 
cause the sign of a suc- 
cessful auto salesman 
to-day is not hustling 
but loafing. 
If he hustled 
the public 
would think 
something 
was wrong 
with his 
brand of boat 
and nothing 
would be do- 
ing, whereas, 
of course, if 
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he wears the clothes of a made-to-order ad 
and the languid manner of a interior deco- 
rator which has been up all night, every- 
body at once realizes that the bus he is 
selling simply cannot be delivered under 
ten months because of the rush of orders, 
and naturally a public wants anything 
which it thinks is hard to get. 

However, once in a while when we would 
pause long enough before a car one of these 
Nature’s gentlemen would lift his eyebrows 
at us, and upon receiving the high sign 
would shoot his cuffs and a line of chatter 
something like this: 

“Are you interested in the Whatsis?” 
he says. ‘The 1921 model, which we are 
showing, has four forward and one back- 
ward speeds; the springs are semi-epileptic; 
the brakes, as you see, are automatic; ball 
and roller bearings all over the engine; 
battery equipment averages Babe Ruth’s 
three-twenty; and as you observe, the rear 
axle is semifloating, like a good bath soap.” 

Of course this is not exactly what he 
would say, but words of the same affecta- 
tion. 

Of course there are undoubtedly a few 
human specimens among auto salesmen, 
but the public has learned them to conceal 
it under a cloak of extreme exclusiveness by 
which alone they are valued, though it is 
only fair to say that when you stop to con- 
sider the number of brazen liars in the only 
good clothes they own which comes up and 
wastes a auto salesman’s time without the 
faintest real intention of buying even a 
tire, why you don’t blame the poor boys 
for getting suspicious of almost everybody. 

And a good example of this was en- 
countered in front of the Colby-Droit 
exhibit where who would we see except 
Maison Rosabelle and her darling souse. 

Now far be it from me to say a word 
about any woman’s husband, she being 
quite capable of taking care of that her- 
self, but much as I hated my own at that 
moment I was glad I was married to him 
instead of to little Rollo. He and Maison 
was unaware of our presence for quite 
some minutes, we being unintentionally 
ambushed behind a green sedan, but getting 
a good look at them through the glass and 
hearing their, or rather Maison’s, line of 
talk before they spotted us, which it really 
is remarkable how different your friends 
are among total strangers from the way 
they are when with them that can only be 
bluffed up to a certain limit owing to a 
long acquaintanceship. 

Well, anyways, there was Maison with a 
manner which implied the loss of a lor- 
gnette—do you get me? Bah Jove, yes! 
Well, there she was with her manner and 
a costume which wouldn’t of deceived no- 
body except one of her own class, and 
little Rollo, almost up to her shoulder and 
looking not at all like the parlor lizard she 
would of liked him to be taken for, but all 
too plainly a native of the zone once called 
Middle Broadway but now known as the 
Aqua Forties. 

Now the Colby-Droit exhibit was, of 
course, the biggest in the show, and Maison 
was looking at their largest seven-passenger 
car. And being, as I have before remarked, 
a perfect nitwit outside of her own line, she 

was working the poorest alibi on 
the concealedly impatient sales 
gentleman—one of the more perfect 
“Our Mr. Hoosis” type of thor- 
oughly modern, silent motored sales- 
men. Hedidn’t believe her and she 
knew it, and she didn’t care but she 
wouldn’t admit it. 

“Tt’s really too small a car for 
us,” she was explaining to him. 
“But I suppose we could have a 
special body—or you could have 
something a bit longer madeforus?”’ 

“We only make one chassis,” said 
the mechanical orchid. And then 
Maison caught sight 
of us. 

“Why, my deah!’”’ 
she exclaimed, holding 
her hand out in high. 
“How odd! Wewasjust 
looking at this car—the 
Colby-Droit. Rather 
nice little thing, don’t 
you think?” 

“T’m erazy- about 
them!’? I admitted 


freely. ‘‘Were you 
thinking of turning your 
present bus in on it?” 
(Continued on Page 81) 
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Maison turned a little pale at this, but 
then she saw I had gone as far as I was 
going, and so come back to life. We girls 
always get that subtle stuff without so 
many words. 

“Have you seen anything you like yet?” 
she says, still for the benefit of whoever 
heard, 

_ “Lots of them,” I says. ‘Of course this 
is what we really want, but we don’t feel 
we ought to afford it,” 

“But, my deah,” exclaims Maison, ‘‘it 
doesn’t pay to buy a cheap car!”’ 

“Nor to pay time on a too expensive 
one,” I says. ‘‘Most motor sales is con- 
ducted about like the average government 
loans—the half of them is turned in as 
soon as the last installment is taken up. 
Now when I buy something I like to own 
it, and I’ll say the Government and car 
manufacturers wouldn’t mind a deflation 
of paper sales either,”’ 

All at once the lily come to life. 

“You said something, Miss La Tour!” 
he says unexpectedly. 

‘So you recognize me!’’ I says. ‘But 
I’m Mrs. Smith, you know, in private 
life—and this is Mr. Smith!” 

Well, I don’t know why I done that—or 
rather I do perfectly well, and so do you. 
But anyways Jim didn’t, but in a few mo- 
ments he and Mr. Hoosis, whose name 
was Golightly, was talking over the innards 
of the touring roadster likdla couple of 
eager surgeons about to operate, while 
Rollo stood by, first on one gaitered foot 
and then on the other, and tried several 
times to put his hands into the pockets 
which wasn’t there. 

“Of course I like the Currick six—the 
tapestry is so sweet!’’ Maison was saying 
in her highly technical manner. ‘‘And the 
new Virona is such a pretty color. Rully, 
I cawn’t seem to make up our mind. Can 
you, deah?” | 

“T’ve got my mind all made up just 
what kind of a car I’m going to get this 
year,’ I says suddenly and truthfully. 
“But there isn’t one in this show.” 

“Oh, how odd!” says Maison, 
ported, I suppose?”’ 

“T believe they are,’’ I says—‘‘the kind I 
want. I’llsurprise you with it when I get it. 
Jim can suit himself here if he wants to.” 

“There, you naughty girl!”’ says Maison. 
“See what comes of having a husband 
which is also a picture actor! I suppose 
you are jealous again.” 

“Well, I’d a whole lot rather be jealous 
than bored!’’ I says with a casual glance 
at Rollo. And that was allI did say. For 
jealous I have never yet had cause to be, 
and if not over a hundred mash notes a 
day do come to the theater and studio for 
Jim I know there is nothing in it. Like 
most awful handsome men, Jim ain’t got 
brains enough to fool me if he wanted to, 
which he-don’t. 

Well, anyways, the four of us wandered 
down the line from the ten-thousand- 
dollar mark to cars that people could buy, 
and all this time Jim never noticed how 
tired I was getting or anything, so I made 
the usual wifely mistake of telling him just 
as he was interested in a new air-cooled 
motor, so all he says was, “‘Uh-huh, my 
head aches too!’”’ So I shut up like the 
clam that escaped the boarding-house 
chowder and suffered on in my lonesome 
isolation from all the world until we come 
to a imitation of the big car we had started 
out from, 

Well, this was a car that I can tell you 
what kind of a car it was by telling you 
that if you didn’t know anything about 
them and saw it parked some place at 
twilight and was going by very fast and 
driving yourself with passengers so’s you 
didn’t dare to look but for a quick glance, 
you would of thought it was a Colby-Droit 
until after you got by and realized that of 
course it wasn’t—it couldn’t of been, be- 
cause it didn’t have their patent radiator 
cap. Well, the minute Jim saw this bus it 
was all over but signing the check. I could 
see that by the way he talked against it. 

“That type of ignition is no good,” he 
says, ‘‘and I don’t like a vacuum feed.” 

“But you haven’t tried it on this car!” 
exclaimed the salesman—a hustler this 
time—who started right in to have the 
last word. 

“Well, how is the body cast?” says Jim. 

“See for yourself!” says the salesman, 
shaking the thing like a rabbit. 

“T see!” says Jim, shaking it as well, 
and both of ’em stalling that they saw. 
“T see! But what mileage before readjust- 
ments, eh?”’ 
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“Four thousand as a rule, though of 
course there are exceptions,’’ says the bird 
without a smile. 

“‘T’ll say there are!’’ says Jim. 

And then after he had asked not over 
five hundred other questions and tapped 
the carburetor twice on its top with a wise 
air I suddenly couldn’t stand it no more. 
If my husband was blind I wanted ma and 
wanted her bad. So I twirled away and 
Jim had to come with me. 

“Whatter you want to cut in for like 
that just as I’m interested?”’ he grumbled. 
“Ain’t that just like a woman every 
time?” 

“She don’t want to bother with that 
cheap Strickland and I don’t blame her!” 
says Maison sympathetically. ‘‘Even as 
a second car it’s not anywheres near good 
enough publicity for her! And, anyways, 
I want you both to hold off until Sunday 
night. I got it fixed up with Madame 
Rickettes over the phone, and you wait 
until you see what weegee says!”’ 

All of a sudden Rollo spoke up out of a 
perfectly blank mind. 

“Bah!”’ he says. ‘‘Don’t believe in 
spirits! Have to show me! Hokum!”’ 

“Oh, I’m gonner show you, dearie!”’ 
says Maison. “You just wait!” 

“What’s all this that’s going to be 
pulled?”’ says Jim. 

‘Something you would undoubtedly 
scoff at as too intellectual,” I says stiffly. 
“A séance at our flat Sunday night. I 
don’t suppose you’ll be home?”’ 

“Any eats—after?’’ says Jim. ‘“‘If so 
I will be there to run the trusty phono- 
graph,” 

“Always thinking of jazz!’ I says bit- 
terly. And by this time we had reached 
the street, and as I and Jim had both come 
in taxis but Maison and Rollo had their 
flivver sedan parked across the street they 
very kindly took us home in it, and I'll 
say I wouldn’t of cared if it had been a 
hearse instead, I was so torn by the terrible 
combination of Jim’s stupid blindness and 
his wanting to get that cheap car. 

The very minute I got inside the flat I 
made a run for ma’s room, calling out, 
“Mommer, oh, mommer!’’ just like when 
I was a little girl which wanted her to take 
my side when the other kids was mean to 
me. But instead of ma who would come 
out but Musette, my maid. 

“Madame Gilligan ain’t here,” says 
Musette. ‘“‘Mr. Goldringer called up for 
her to go over to Atlantic City and do 
a heavy bit in Tommy’s Fatal Tumble, 
which Mr. Charley Chumley is making 
over there, and she will not be home before 
next week.” 

Well, that was certainly the ill wind 
which broke the camel’s back for me, so I 
flung into the semiprivacy of my room and 
a batik negligee, which is a Indian name 
for a thin bathrobe somebody has sat on 
and wrinkled a pattern into. 

Well, anyways, I got into it and sent 
Musette out and fell on my day bed and 
cried the first tears I had shed since the 
last time. And then naturally I felt a 
little better pretty soon and sat up, and 
there was the two fool Peeks sitting look- 
ing at me with their big wet eyes sort of sym- 
pathetic and yet too silly for words, so I 
handed them a line of chatter which they 
listened to with great respect or imbecility 
or something. 

“You poor little half-shell hounds!” I 
says. ‘You lost your job. Your noses, 
if you had any, would be broken all right, 
all right! I know you done your best by 
me even at the salary in cream, bones, and 
so on, which you been getting, and your 
devotion ain’t been for the living alone. 
But you’re out from now on. Thank the 
good Lord I’m not going to need no dogs 
to tote round for a bit of comfort! But I’ll 
do the square thing by you, provided you 
get along with the family. At least you 
got the decency to listen to my news with 
sympathy, which is more than my own 
folks will.” 

At which I felt so sorry for myself again 
that I cried some more and had a regular 
orgy over ma’s leaving me at this critical 
moment, and her not knowing it was criti- 
cal didn’t let her out a little bit, and over 
Jim’s heartless lack of mental telepathy. 
And then as I lay there sort of enjoying 
my grief I begun to realize I was so happy 
I could afford to forgive him; and that I 
loved him now more than ever and that 
maybe it was all my fault and that I should 
have given him a fairer chance, say, like 
breaking it to him in his own home in- 
stead of expecting him to be human in 
public. And sorealizing he would by now be 
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about dressing for dinner, which we often do 
it even off the screen, I went to his door all 
set to flop in his arms like a lovely scene 
from a fillum we once done, called David 
Copperfield, where the same sort of footage 
was supplied by the author. 

Well, anyways, I opened the door and 
was greeted with warmth, but not the brand 
I wanted. 

“Where in the hell is all my clean collars 
gone?” he yells at me, pawing through 
about three hundred clean collars that was 
already there in the drawer, only all of 
them too high or too low or too thick or 
not done up right, and the two that suit 
him missing as per usual. 

“How would I know?’ I says, all the 
gorge which had just got nicely settled 
rising up again. ‘‘I got other things to do 
as well as looking after your collars.” 

“A fine wife I got!’”’ snaps Jim, which 
he ain’t usually like that, but there’s some- 
thing about collars and ties seems to get 
the best of them that way. “A fine wife I 
got! All taken up with the public and 
can’t see to her home for ten minutes a 
day!”’ 

‘Well, I’m going to see to it from now 
on!” I says, but not too sweetly. “I 
came in to tell you—to tell you a 

Well, for some reason I couldn’t seem to 
goon. He was looking at me like he hated 
me because I wasn’t a clean collar, and 
anyways he hadn’t one on, but the shirt 
was fastened with a gold stud, and really a 
person shouldn’t risk losing their wife’s 
love like that, and when I hesitated he 
only says: ‘‘Well, what was you going to 
say—something about that damn Booster 
body, I suppose.” 

“‘T was only going to remark that I am 
not going to make that next picture, The 
Lion’s Cubs, with you,” I says, still spar- 
ring for an opening. But he didn’t get it. 
He merely thought I was trying to start 
something. 

“You ain’t?” he says. ‘‘Well, Mary 
Gilligan Smith, if you want to pick a fight 
over a mere car go ahead and enjoy it. I’m 
sick and tired giving in to you on every- 
thing, but do as you like. I’m going to 
make the picture, and I’ll play opposite 
some other one!” 

Can you beat it? You cannot! But if 
married you can probably equal it. 

“All right, make it then!” I says. 
“You’re a nice young man and I’d like to 
see you get along—so get along!” 

“Well, I guess I can do that without no 
help from you!” says Jim. ‘‘A man which 





hasn’t got a wife in the home is entitled to ° 


two on the wing!” 

“‘T hope you make that picture on the 
Coast!”’ I says. “If I saw less of you l’d 
probably think more of you.” 

And with that I slammed the door and 
went away and wouldn’t come out until 
time to go to the theater, which we went 
to in silence and the limousine and not a 
remark out of either of us, even: about 
turning it in. 

Well, the next day we didn’t meet be- 
cause of working in different parts of the 
studio, and at lunch time I called up some 
friends and obligations and invited them 
for Sunday night, including the La Salle 
sisters, which were not home; but their 
mother, Mrs. Cohen, said they would 
come with escorts and a wine cake; and 
also sent ma a wire saying merely to please 
be back if possible, but no more on account 
of hating to write letters and would rather 
tell her to her face. 

Then Maison got me on the wire and 
told me Madame Rickettes had sent in 
specifications for a fair-size lightweight 
table with a dark cloth on it that would 
cover it to the ground on all sides. It 
seems this was the only props she would 
require, and we was to pick ’em out our 
ownselves so as to be sure they was O. K., 
and she for one hundred iron men would 
furnish the guaranteed spirits. 

Well, by this time I admit I was com- 
mencing to wonder was there anything in 
it or not, because I would of liked to know 
should I buy blue or pink things. By 
which you can see I was taking interest 
in myself, even if nobody else did. Also 
another question I intended to ask was, 
how should a person get a husband in hand 
without giving in to him? Both of these 
was not exactly questions I would like to 
ask in public, much less among friends, but 
such is generally the way with questions 
that a medium gets asked, as I came to 
learn. It sure is funny how people will ask 
a perfectly strange medium, who is maybe 
a crook, all sorts.of stuff which they would 
carefully hide from their own mothers, 
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Well, anyways, I was getting real in- 
terested, feeling as I did awfully lonesome 
and misunderstood, so I says to Maison, I 
says: ‘‘Suppose a person wanted to ask a 
private question at this séance, how would 
they do it?” 

“You write it on a paper,” she says, 
“‘and nobody knows you ast it,”’ she says. 

“‘Oh!’’ I says. ‘‘Now I begin to see 
why you prefer a public meeting where all 
are strange to you!”’ I says. 

‘Well, Rollo is no secret!’’ says Maison’s 
voice, “And I’m worried something terri- 
ble, Marie. _He’s been gone since last night 
and I ain’t heard a word from him, though 
I’ve sent to every drug store in the neigh- 
borhood. I do hope he ain’t chopped off 
any wood alcohol!” 

“Don’t you worry, Maisy!’”’ I says. 
“‘He’ll turn up!” 

“I’m afraid so!’”’ says Maison. ‘‘Well, 
I got a fitting now—so long, my deah!”’ 

Well, that afternoon I spent downtown, 
and a lot of money. And among other 
things, I got the car I wanted. It took me 
just one half hour to select it at that. I 
never could see why a person need fuss 
such a lot over a thing they know they are 
going to take in the end. So I just walked 
into the display rooms, picked out a model 
and found I could get delivery from the 
floor, drew a check and it was done. 

“When do I get this?”’ I asked the bird 
which sold it to me. 

“To-morrow night be all right?” he says 
in a sort of daze. 

‘Perfectly all right,’’ I says, and give 
him instructions as to when and where, and 
went uptown to face my silent husband 
across a twenty-minute meal before the 
show. All the way through it he kept 
opening and reading the bunch of ads 
which was commencing to come in from 
the ones to which he had given his address 
at the auto show. And as I looked at him 
eating soup I thought what a handsome 
and snappy man he was, and that was some 
test, especially as it was thick bean. And 
I also thought here’s where I have another 
try and I says, “‘I went down to the 
Booster place to-day,’’ I says. 

“You did!” he says. ‘‘Well, I hope you 
got a eyeful, because that is all you are 
gonner get.” 

“T bought a car,’ I says. 

“You what?” says Jim, getting to his 
feet and throwing down his napkin in rage 
just like the director taught him in The 
Poisoned Duke. ‘‘You what?” 

“Bought a car!”’ I says. ‘‘But not just 
the kind you wanted.” 

“T should say not!’ he yelled. ‘‘Mary, 
you must think I can stand a lot. You 
know I hate their substantial old busses 
like the devil, and here you sneak behind 
my back and buy one! It’s the limit!”’ 

“Well, you won’t get a chance to ride in 
it!’’ I snapped back. 

“T don’t want to, dammit!” he says. 

“You can’t!” I says. 

“Here I got a date to try out a Morton 
twin six after the matinée to-morrow,’’ 
says he. 

“Go do it!” I says. “I wouldn’t have 
one for a present. I’d rather have a 
flivver.”’ 

‘And the Lopez man is gonner take me 
out all day Sunday,” he says. 

‘Say, are you testing motors fora living 
or buying a car?’’ I says very sarcastic. 
“You seem to be grafting as many joyrides 
as a fake prospect.” 

“And now you make me break them 
dates!’’ he says. 

“T do not!” I says. ‘‘You go get your- 
self a boat of your own. You don’t get me 
at all—you don’t care what is happening 
to me, or if I live or die, I guess! Go on, 
buy another bus—I said you can’t ride in 
mine! I don’t care if you get killed testing 
them!” 

“And I don’t either!’’ says Jim sullenly. 
“This is a hell of a life we live! You don’t 
eare have I clean collars, and as if that 
wasn’t enough, off you go and buy a bus 
without even telling me. You are too damn 
independent for a woman—you’re just a 
theatrical doll!”’ 

“Oh, Jim, I’m not!” I says, for I felt 
like he had stabbed me to the heart. “You 
don’t understand me!’’ And I commenced 
to cry. 

Now usually that works, but the odds 
was against me this hand, and instead of 
clasping me to his manly bosom he walked 
out of the room muttering something 
about a crying woman—and it wasn’t a 
complimentary something either, and here 
I was going to have to dance with him and 
smile at him for twenty minutes on the 
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stage of the Colossal, which it’s the truth 
we never before had to dance that way in 
all the years we been together. 

Well, somehow we struggled through it 
and also through the next day, not speak- 
ing off the stage, and I’ll say they was 
the very worst days I ever spent. Sunday 
morning all I says is: ‘‘ Don’t forget we got 
company coming to-night.” 

And all he says was, ‘‘I suppose we got 
to keep up a front, since you was fool 
enough to ask them!” and bangs out the 
door leaving me to my sorrow and the flat 
to get ready for the evening séance. 

Ain’t it remarkable the way just common, 
everyday living keeps interrupting a per- 
son’s big joys and sorrows? And a good 
thing it does, too, because we would all go 
nuts if there wasn’t the beds to make when 
father died, and get bored if the iceman 
didn’t interrupt love’s young dream—do 
you get me? And so with myself at this at 
once joyful and yet sorrowful period of my 
eventful life. If I hadn’t had to pitch in 
with Musette and make a bunch of sand- 
wiches in the absence of ma I would of 
gone all to pieces, but it did me good, even 
while shedding a occasional salt tear on the 
sliced tomatoes and directing Musette and 
the janitor where to put the furniture. By 
night I was much more myself, because in 
spite of my art I am really domestic by 
nature and determined to show a brave face 
to the world and not leave my friends get 
anything on me through my own showing. 

Besides which the thought of the séance 
was awfully thrilling. For though I 
thought it was all the bunk, I couldn’t 
quite be sure—you know how it is your- 
self. And with the parlor looking so 
strange with the chairs set in rows and the 
rest of the furniture shoved back against 
the walls and only that table with the long 
fringed cloth on it standing on the bear- 
skin rug at one end, it sort of suggested 
a funeral or something, and I commenced 
wondering did I really disbelieve in ghosts 
sufficiently to be willing to face one. 

Well, just before eight o’clock, which 
was the time the friends was invited for, 
Jim was still among the missing, and 
Musette had to run out for more lemons, 
and while she was gone the telephone rang 
and I went to it and it was Madame 
Brown to say that she couldn’t come 
because her universal joint was broke and 
she couldn’t walk. And while she was 
making me understand that the joint was 
in the body of her car, and not her own 
more personal body, the doorbell rang and 
I couldn’t go right off and when she finally 
did hang up I went and opened it and no- 
body was there, 

Now at any other time I should worry 
over a little thing like that, but I was awful 
overset and nervous and everything, and 
though I could see nobody was there, I got 
a feeling of a presence. I could of swore 
somebody was there, and yet they wasn’t. 
It give me the creeps. ‘Then I remembered 
that the bell had rung—or maybe it was 
the flat above; I begun to doubt which. 
Then I just knew I hadn’t been mistaken 
about it being our bell, and that upset me 
more than ever. But worst of all was that 
spooky feeling of somebody being round. 
Just to satisfy myself I walked through 
the entire flat, and then I says to myself: 
“*Don’t be bugs over nothing—it was prob- 
ably autosuggestion caught at the show or 
something.” And pretty soon Musette 
come back with the lemons and then the 
bell rung again, and this time I left Mu- 
sette answer it, while I done up my face 
for the last time and wondered where could 
Jim be. 

The doorbell was Maison Rosabelle and 
the La Salle sisters and their cake along 
with them, and while they was giving it 
and their evening wraps in charge to 
Musette, Maison drew me to one side in 
a awful nervous manner for her size. 

“Mary, I’m worried something terri- 
ble!’ she says. ‘‘Rollo ain’t been seen 
since the last time I phoned you. Remem- 
ber howI told you then he was gone? Well, 
I’ve looked every place, and I’m sure some- 
thing awful has happened to him. Never 
before in all our beautiful life together has 
he been too bad to find his way home—and 
now he’s been missing nearly three days!’’ 

She pulled out a Georgette handkerchief 
and commenced to pat her eyes and the 
end of her nose with it. 

“Here, don’t do that!”’ I says. ‘‘Take 
a washable handkerchief of mine—there! 
You poor girlie! Have you notified the 
police?” 

*“Not yet!” says Maison, nobly strug- 
gling not to spoil her make-up, “I got 
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more faith in Madame Rickettes, because 
I’m almost sure he’s dead! Oh, if only I 
ean get a communication from him to- 
night! If he’s dead she will surely find him 
for me.” 

Her faith was so strong it almost had me 
going, and I sort of begun to work up to 


the atmosphere like it was a picture I was. 


about to make. 

“Do you think this madame is the real 
genuine article, Maison?’’ I says earnestly. 

“T know she is!” says Maison. “Why 
she has made more money finding lost 
jewels and securing divorce evidence than 
any other one in the city! All the girls is 
crazy over her! I never knew of her mak- 
ing a mistake.” 

“‘T don’t like her business,’ I says. “I 
don’t think it’s healthy.” 

“You wait and see!’’ says Maison. 

Well, we went out and I commenced 
receiving the others, my face gay but 
my heart heavy under its gorgeous three- 
hundred-and-fifty-dollar raiment and my 
head sick with worry over where was Jim, 
and I just knew he had skidded into a ex- 
press train or something, and I wished 
that we was in the flivver class so’s he’d 
of had to be home to turn the ice cream, 
even if we wasn’t speaking. Instead of 
which not even a telephone message, and 
his dress clothes all laid out on his bed with 
even the very collar he wanted, and maybe 
but to pau corpse for all I knew! 

Well, anyways, I received my guests in 
all my lonely grandeur; and I’ll tell any- 
body they was certainly a distinguished 
lot, with no animal acts or acrobats but 
only stars of the first water. and over a 
million dollars a year in salaries repre- 
sented, not counting Goldringer’s which 
nobody but the Ass. Press realizes what his 
income is. But this was one time and 
place where money was as nothing, and 
they all come in evening clothes and silence, 
speaking in sort of whispers like a corpse 
was on that draped table at the end of the 
room, which they would all take a seat and 
stare hard at it, and you couldn’t of got 
a laugh out of them if you would of tried, 
which I did not, I being far from any such 
mood my ownself. 

According to Maison’s instructions, I 
had only a few lights going. This helped 
the atmosphere, which it certainly damp- 
ened the gayety considerable, I’ll admit 
that. And when finally all were assembled 
amid the rustling of silks and the creaking 
of shirt bosoms, and only ma and Jim and 
Rollo conspicuous by their absence, Mu- 
sette come to me with her eyes popping out 
of her head and she says, ‘‘She’s come!” 
she says, and I went out and there she was, 
accompanied by a gentleman which I had 
not expected. 

At first I couldn’t see why Musette was 
so excited over her, because Madame 
Rickettes hadn’t a label on her—no hokum 
like a smock or long earrings or a dead- 
white make-up—not even a gypsy hand- 
kerchief round her head, but a snappy 
little toque of real Milan and a plain dark 
silk dress that couldn’t of cost a cent less 
than two-fifty. And then I see her eyes. 
They was what made people believe in her. 
They was uncanny—sort of dead looking. 
I couldn’t help but stare as I shook hands 
with her, and it was about then that I fell 
myself. If she had been costumed for the 
part nothing would of stirred, but dressing 
something like myself she had me going as 
soon as she rang the bell. I remembered 
now she had been a dressmaker earlier in 
life, and I could see it on her quite plain. 

“T am a little late,’ was all she said, 
very refined, in a tone of apology. ‘‘But 
we will begin at once if you like. This is 
Mr. Simlox, my assistant.” 

“Tsn’t there anything you want that we 
haven’t got,’”’ I says, “‘before you start?” 

“‘Just another gentleman to help con- 
trol the lights,’’ she says, ‘‘when we get 
through with the board. I presume you 
want to attempt a materialization later?” 

‘‘Whatever your usual contract calls for,” 
I says. ‘‘Go the limit and we will make 
the price all right.’ 

She merely nodded, and took off her hat 
and give her face a wipe with a chamois 
just like a human female. 

Well, the feeling which come over my 
parlor when we made our entrance was 
really peculiar, no kidding. It was much 
like when the car skids and you don’t 
know is something going to happen or not 
and you are determined not but pretty 
sure it will, anyways. Everybody stopped 
what little talking they had been doing and 
stared at us, including me, with suspicion, 

(Concluded on Page 85) 



























































The way to a 300d complexion is easy and 
simple and cheap. 


Foster good health with fresh air, exercise 
and sleep. Cultivate calmness, high spirits 
and good cheer. 


Be cautious in what you use. Skins are 
neither fed nor doctored from the outside. 


Keep the skin clean, keep the pores open. For 
that you must use soap. 


Apply a cream first, if you wish to—Palm- 
olive Cold Cream. That is useful if the skin 
is dry. 


But soap is essential. The pores become 
clogged daily. Dried perspiration, oil and dirt 
accumulate. Even your harmless cosmetics 
— powders, ete.— do great harm if you fail, 
once a day, to remove and renew them. 


For that you must use soap. Not ordinary 
soap, not irritating, soap; but a smooth, balmy 
soap which acts on the skin hike a lotion, 


The supreme aid 


The beautiful women of ages a0 used palm 
and olive oils on the skin. The results are 
told in ancient hieroglyphics. 


Now those same unique oils, after thousands of 
years, still holdsupreme place forthis purpose. 
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| The price of a 300d complexion 


Today we don’t use the raw, crude oils. Sci- 
ence has given them multiplied virtues. But 
we have found no oils which meet skin needs 
like palm and olive oils. 


Blended in a soap 


Now able chemists have blended those oils in 
a soap. It is called Palmolive Soap. 


They have made a soothing, penetratin3, soap, 
essential in cleanin? the pores. Wherever 
that soap goes those oils 30—deep into the 
pores. Ancient methods applied them only to 
the surface. 


Millions of women now know the results. 
They have found in Palmolive the incom- 


parable aid to beautiful complexions. / 


All can afford it 


Palm and olive oils are costly, as every 
woman knows. Were this soap used only to 
remedy defects the price would beratherhigh. 





But we have kept Palmolive at a toilet soap 
price, and millions use it daily. As the use 
increased the cost came down. Today it offers 
a facial soap at the price of a simple cleanser, 


Every woman can afford to use Palmolive 
daily. But no woman who values healthy 
skin can afford to 30 without it. 


The Palmolive Company, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


PALMOLIVE 


Copyright 1920—The Palmolive Company 
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The pitiless morning sun 


Only well-cared-for complexions are lovely 
when they meet it. 


That involves a little care, but not much. 
And the best help known—Palmolive—costs 
but a modest price. 


Every woman, however poor or busy, can 
do the utmost to improve her skin. 


























The same oil still, and still from the Orient. 


We use Palm Oil from Africa and Olive Oil from 
the Mediterranean, just as Cleopatra did. Then, by 
modern, scientific methods, we blend them in this 
perfect facial soap. 
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Mothers— 
Klenzo Protects 


ON’T live in fear that your children may contract 
influenza or other contagious diseases. Teach 
them the protection that guards against sickness. 


See that your children’s mouths are cleansed reg- 
ularly—twice a day at least—with Klenzo Liquid 
Antiseptic. Spray their throats before sending 
them off to school. 


Used asa spray, Klenzo Liquid Antiseptic penetrates 

into every recess of mouth and throat, cleansing 
thoroughly and destroying germs. You! will have 

no difficulty in getting every member of your 
family to use Klenzo Liquid Antiseptic. The 
stimulation and cleanliness which it leaves are 
delightful. You can feel it work. 


Get a bottle of Klenzo Liquid Antiseptic today. 
Use it regularly—with Klenzo Dental Créme, 
the dentifrice that imparts natural whiteness to 
the teeth. 





Sold exclusively by The Rexall Stores 


throughout the United States, Canada, Great Britain. 
8,000 progressive retail drug stores united into one 
world-wide, service- -giving organization. 


UNITED DRUG COMPANY 
Boston Toronto Liverpool Paris 


25 cents in U.S. In Canada, 35 cents 
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(Concluded from Page 82) 
except the La Salles—and they would 
laugh at anything on account of their teeth. 

Well, to my surprise Madame Rickettes 
paid no attention to the big table we had 
picked for her, but whispered something 
to Mr. Simlox, and he picked out a little 
Louis Jr. table with spindle legs that every- 
body could see under and put the board on 
that. Then he asked for a ‘“‘little more 
light, please,” and he got it, and then the 
medium lady, which is what she really 
seemed, spoke in a medium ladylike way 
and gave us a jolt by asking would we all 
join her in singing Rock of Ages. 

Well, one looked at another and all stood 
up, and I will say it was a real sweet idea, 
though idea is about as far as it went, be- 
cause most of us was either usually taking 
our rest Sunday mornings for some years 
back, or else Jewish, and so it didn’t go 
very good, even myself having to sing the 
first two lines over all the way through, 
them being the only words I could remem- 
ber. But everyone felt this give the show a 
real, genuine, scientific touch of truth, and 
they sat down more convinced than they 
had stood up. 

Well, then Mister Assistant Simlox com- 
menced explaining about madame and how 
she was controlled, and so forth, but I 
didn’t hear much of it on account of sud- 
denly remembering that I had forgot to 
put out the glasses for the punchless punch 
and slipping out to do so, and when I got 
back things was pretty well started, and I 
will say what that woman done was re- 
markable. 

Of course I was all prepared to be against 
her, but how could she of known in ad- 
vance that Esther La Salle had lost a 
valuable bar pin and that it was now at 
Simon’s pawnshop? Or that Miss Gold- 
ringer, Al’s sister that died, didn’t like 
boiled parsnips? Not to say nothing of 
getting a message from Tom Massanger’s, 
the bookmaker’s, mother not to buy that 
stock he was thinking of, or the message 
for Mrs. Louie Todds, the wardrobe lady 
from the Colossal which I had her on ma’s 
account, which message come from her 
baby that died when it was born and says 
that the car her husband was giving her 
had been made by a man named Henry. 

How could she possibly of known them 
things? Wonderful—I’ll say it was—won- 
derful! At least that’s how I felt when I 
got my own communication—all keyed up 
and ready to believe anything. Maison 
was sitting beside me trembling with ex- 
citement, but not getting a thing and 
ruining her make-up with my handker- 
chief quite regardless. And then all at once 
Mr. Simlox, who was taking everything 
down shorthand that that miserable little 
toy was reeling off, says: “‘ Mary—is there 
someone here named Mary?” 

And of course I took the call, there being 
no other whose genuine name was that. 
And I'll tell anybody I sat up and listened 
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mighty hard. And this is what they slipped 
me. My father wanted me to know that 
he was happy. I knew it must be pa, be- 
cause they said someone who used to be 
close to me, and pa was the only dead 
relative I ever have had so far that was 
a tight-wad and he certainly was close, 
though I admit he carried a big insurance, 
being considered an exceptionally good 
risk in his line up to the very day he missed 
the center trapeze and the lifenet. 

Well, anyways, I was glad he was happy, 
though puzzled why he should of gone to 
that place and would of left it go at that, 
only it seems he was unwilling to and had 
to go on. Well, he went on and he says: 
“Do not be jealous of that woman—it is 
without cause, and if he stays out late ac- 
cept his statement about where he has been 
and in the end all will be well.” : 

Wouldn’t that do for one dose? It would! 
Here was Jim threatening to act with an- 
other woman and undoubtedly going to do 
so in the near future for necessary reasons 
if no other, and away to-night—when he 
knew he should be home—without the least 
word of explanation, and I’ll tell anybody it 
was just like pa to go making trouble where 
enough already existed, and I would never 
of dreamed of suspecting another woman 
was in the case until that mean ghost come 
and disturbed me. 

Of course my w. k. common sense told me 
it was all nonsense and a pretty safe shot 
in the dark at any married woman, and I 
would of been able to put it off as a joke, 
only for the remarkable part of how could 
that medium know pa had been a tight- 
wad, and him dead eighteen years? And 
then lookit how it all fitted in with the cruel 
way Jim had been acting to me lately and 
not coming home and all, and it’s the truth 
that as soon as a man commences talking 
about his home the way he did some other 
woman is posing as the original little cozy 
ee and lighting his cigarettes for 

im! 

Well, anyways, as I sat there in utter 
misery putting two and two together and 
making thirty-three and a third out of it 
and getting lower in my mind every minute 
because who would want to chip in twenty- 
five dollars to learn a thing like that, the 
weegee run out of records, and while the 
bird which was Madame Rickettes’mana- 
ger says that the mood is good and we will 
try a materialization and leave levitating 
the table for some other night, I realized 
that Maison beside me was suffering even 
worse than myself. She was gasping like 
a wounded porpoise or something and her 
rouge stood out like headlights on her 
cheeks. 

“Y’m gonner take the plunge, Mary!” 
she says hysterically. ‘I just know Rollo 
has died—nothing else but wood alcohol 
would keep him from me this long. I’ve 
written his name on this paper and folded 
it, and I’m gonner slip it to them and know 
the worst.”’ 
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Well, I comforted her the best I could, 
which wasn’t much, especially as they put 
out all the lights very gradually and I 
didn’t feel any too brave myself. Then 
they lit a little red lamp about as big as a 
candle and set it on the floor, and Madame 
Rickettes sat beside it and started oper- 
ating in a way all of her own, which was 
said to be a wonder—and I’ll say it was. 

First off she took Maison’s slip of paper 
at long distance from her director in such 
a way we could all see it was still folded. 
Then she pressed it to her forehead and in 
a terrible nervous silence the whole room 
leaned forward to watch her as she swayed 
there, casting a big shadow. If anyone had 
sneezed we would of jumped out of our 
skins. Pretty soon she seemed to get 
something. She quit swaying and kind of 
grew stiff, and so did we. Then she spoke 
and you could of heard a pin. 

“R,” she says. ‘Richard. No. Rol- 
Rollo.” 

By this time the way Maison was dig- 
ging her manicure into my arm I expected 
to carry the scars through life, but said 
nothing. 

“Rollo—come Rollo!”’ says the medium 
louder. ‘‘Do not try to refuse! Come out 
of the darkness!”’ 

There was a moment of terrible silence, 
and then—oh, I thought I was going to 
die, because something behind the medi- 
um’s back commenced to move, and it 
wasn’t her shadow either, and I knew noth- 
ing was there but that table! However, 
something not only moved, but it was a 
human hand! All by itself! Somebody— 
Goldringer, I guess—gave a low moan that 
didn’t help any. But the medium only spoke 
more firmly. 

“Come out of the darkness, Rollo!” 
she says, not stirring. 

And then as I live and breathe a figure 
straightened up behind her with a wan, 
drowned, white face, wild hair and waver- 
ing form, with pale hands vaguely fanning 
the air, and a ghostly voice says faintly: 
“Here I am, dearie!”’ 

It was too much. The medium turned 
round, give him one look, shrieked and 
dropped in a faint, and then the riot com- 
menced. Lights went up, chairs went over, 
everybody howling and clawing for the 
door and their coat, but through it all 
strode Maison right toward her better 
half—or worser quarter, to be more cor- 
rect—and I'll say he was a wreck even be- 
fore she reached him. 

“You drunken squirrel!” she says, grab- 
bing him by what had once been a clean 
blue-striped collar. “You good-for-nothing 
bootlegger! Come home out of this!” 

“All ri’, dearie!” says Rollo, yawning. 
“T got up soon ash you called me—lemme 
woe up little fore we goesh out in the cold 
worl’.” 

And somehow or other she got him out, 
though how I don’t just know, what be- 
tween saying good night to everybody 
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which remembered to say it to me and 
getting a ambulance to take away Madame 
Rickettes, who come to, sick with fright, 
and her partner having completely van- 
ished the very minute Rollo appeared, and 
he is probably running yet. 

And then, just as they had taken her 
away and the last guest had gone the 
phone rung and I answered it, though al- 
most dead by now. 

It was Maison. 

“So awfully sorry to have ruined your 
evening, my deah!” she cooed, quite her 
imitation self again. “It seems Rollo was 
left alone in the barber shop and from the 
time when he had used up all the bay rum 
he don’t remember much except that after 
a while he found himself at your door. He 
rung the bell, but nobody come. So he 
tried the door and it wasn’t locked, so he 
just went in and as nobody seemed about 
he thought he would crawl in under the 
table, because the fringe of the cloth sort of 
reminded him of the bedspread at home, 
and went to sleep where he would be out of 
the way of everybody, poor lamb! He 
don’t remember anything else until he 
heard his name called. So sorry for making 
all the trouble, Mary!” 

“No trouble at all!’ I says politely, 
and hung up and turned round, and there 
was Jim looking about as bad as Rollo had, 
only perfectly sober, and I was so glad 
that the medium was a fake about that 
woman and so tired out that I just give 
one howl and threw both arms round him 
and kissed him, which is, of course, what I 
should of done long ago, and Jim come 
across like the thoroughbred he is and com- 
forted me and all. 

“There, little girl!”’ he says. ‘‘Gee, but 
I’m sorry that rotten Lopex roadster broke 
down and kep’ me from the party! It 
looks like it had been a riot!” 

“Tt was!’’ I admitted. 

“Well, I suppose we’ll compromise on 
a Colby-Droit with a Booster body,” he 
laughed. “The car you bought is good 
enough for me, I guess!” 

“T hope so, dear,” I says. “It’s a 1920 
model with full eleptic springs, solid tires 
and a cape top.” 

“What?” says Jim. 
ride in this bus?” 

“You don’t!’ T says. “But I got it 
parked in the kitchen and you can see it 
right now!” 

“Say, are you crazy?” says Jim, thor- 
oughly alarmed. 

But I wouldn’t say another word, only 
made him follow me down the hall, and 
there it was in the middle of the kitchen— 
the finest Booster-built baby carriage 
money could buy. 

“Tt’s for us!”’ I says, and Jim grabbed 
me in his arms. 

““Oh, sweetheart!” he says. 

And then, after a minute: “‘ Even if I can’t 
ride in it, can I push it sometimes if it gets 
stalled?”’ 


“When do I get a 
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To get your dollar’s worth 
—consider values 
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ORTY years ago the Ralston Health Shoe- 

makers made their first pair of shoes. To-day 
you will find in Ralston Shoes the accumulation 
of ripened experience — perfect style, fit, work- 
manship and honest materials —ideally com- 
bined. Service is built in Ralston Shoes. And 
the honest, reasonable price stretches your dol- 
lar to its value-giving limit. 





Shoes should be more searchingly examined to- 
day than ever before. Weigh values. Go to the 
Ralston dealer and measure up this Ralston 
‘‘Loraine.’’ It will please your style sense. IJ¢ 
will make good on your foot. There is a Ralston 
dealer in every neighborhood. His name on 
request. 
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RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
BROCKTON (Campello), MASS. 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


*‘She’s afraid you’re lonesome.” Mrs. 
Pemberton threw the remark over her 
shoulder on her way to the door. ‘‘I must 
get to work,” she added hurriedly. ‘It’s 
five o’clock and I have dozens of important 
letters to dictate before I dress for dinner.” 

“Wait! Wait just a minute!” 

There was a new quivering eagerness in 
the voice, which checked the fingers Mrs. 
Pemberton had laid on the door knob. 
Looking back, she saw her mother sitting 
up in bed holding out hands that trembled. 
There was an odd suggestion of childishness 
and helplessness about her; she had almost 
the air of being afraid to be left alone. 

‘Set down beside me just a minute,” she 
added urgently. “Sit down, I mean. Draw 
up a chair.” 

Mrs. Pemberton hesitated, then returned 
and again stood beside the bed, pushing 
back her heavy fur collar and unfastening 
the buttons of her coat. It was not like her 
mother to be unreasonable, she was reflect- 
ing, and it was unfortunate that she had 
chosen this particular day to become so. 
Also it was surprising, for ordinarily the 
invalid accepted at once and with seeming 
cheerfulness the usual announcement of 
unusual pressure on her daughter’s time. 
Mother was really quite considerate, she 
reminded herself—on every point save the 
need of a trained nurse. Now, however, 
she was acting like a protesting child that 
had been put to bed too soon; one of her 
unsteady hands was clutching appealingly 
at a fold of her daughter’s skirt. 

“Sit down,” she begged again. 

With an irrepressible sigh and a vision of 
her crowded desk before her eyes Mrs. 
Pemberton dropped her fur collar on the 
floor, threw back her coat, and drawing 
forward a low wicker chair took her place 
beside her mother, conscious of a warming 
sense of virtue. She really had not a minute 
to spare! Those tickets must be sent to the 
Shirleys, a dozen invitations called urgently 
for answers, she must write out certain notes 
for her committee. But the grasp of the 
nervously working fingers on her skirt had 
made her think of her little girl, whose 
voice came to her at intervals from the 
nursery farther down the hall; and this 
association roused in turn a subconscious 
memory which dated far back into the past. 
Just so thirty-five years ago had she herself 
clung to her mother’s skirt, feeling that as 
long as she held fast to that sure refuge all 
was well in a puzzling world. She had been 
a strangely dependent child, wholly unlike 
the highly efficient andself-possessed woman 
she was to-day. 

“Why, you couldn’t bear me out of your 
sight till you were ten years old,” the old 
lady had often said with a reminiscent pride 
in the fact; and now. as she sank back 
among her pillows it became clear that her 
thoughts had taken the same direction as 
her daughter’s. For an instant she lay 
quite still, taking in the sense of the other’s 
presence as if drawing new vitality from the 
superb figure beside her. Mrs. Pemberton 
had relaxed into her chair with momentary 
acceptance of its comfort. But though she 
had been on the wing all day, flying from 
board meetings to committee meetings and 
throwing in a luncheon and an early tea, 
there was no hint of fatigue in her manner. 
The invalid gazed at her with utter con- 
tent, basking in her presence as a garden 
soaks itself in the warmth of the sun. 

“‘T guess I feel a little like you used to,” 
she said. ‘‘ You don’t remember those times 
when you had to have me day and night. 
Why, just once you tried to stay away from 
me. You thought you’d like to spend the 
night with your little friend, Carrie Spen- 
cer. So I let you go, since ’twas only next 
door; and at eleven o’clock Carrie’s pa had 
to bring you home. My, how you cuddled 
into my arms, hugging me till you fell 
asleep! You never left me a night after 
that—till you got married.” 

Mrs. Pemberton patted her mother’s 
hand. She had heard the story before many 
times and her mind was on the problem of 
how to make a swift, effective exit. The 
precious moments were going fast. She 
heard the bang of the big front door and the 
firm steps of her husband as he passed along 
the hall on his way to his room. She caught 
the shout of rapture with which little Elea- 
nor and her small brother left the nursery 
and flew to greet him. She, too, would have 
enjoyed the family reunion now in progress, 
but she hadn’t a moment to-day, even for 
her children, and here was mother —— 


Her eyes turned to her mother’s face. 
Over it lay an effect of pale sunshine and 
the breathless voice was babbling on as 
ceaselessly and monotonously as _ softly 
flowing water. Her faded eyes were on the 
distant sky line, but her right hand still 
clung to the fold of her daughter’s gown. 

“You don’t remember that, I s’pose,” 
she was saying. ‘‘Sometimes it don’t seem 
possible that you were the little girl who 
followed me round all day an’ slept on my 
breast all night. Then I feel’s if I’d dreamed 
it. But Iam your mother, ain’t I?” 

“Mother!”’ 

The word broke from Mrs. Pemberton’s 
lips in quick reproach. For an instant she 
lost the vision of the crowded writing desk 
in her sitting room. But the sick woman 
did not hear the exclamation. She was 
buried in her memories, from which she 
seemed to send up vivid bits here and there 
as a conjurer tosses colored ribbons over an 
audience. 

“The change came when you got mar- 
ried,” she went on. ‘‘I knew ’twould. I 
used to tell myself that so’s I could get 
used to the idea. I knew your home and 
your husband and your children would take 
up your time. What I didn’t understand 
was all the other things you’d haye to do. 
I didn’t know about the hospitals and 
libraries and suffrage work and committees. 
I thought there’d be time for me just the 
same—you’d fit me in the corners like.” 

“Why, mother’? — Mrs. Pemberton’s 
voice was again carefully patient—‘‘you 
speak as if I had been neglecting you!” 

There was an odd twitching in the old 
face before her. Was it a smile, or—what 
was it? Whatever it was, it passed quickly. 
She leaned forward and for the first time 
during her visit looked at her mother with 
close attention. Was she paler than usual? 
Was there more of the grayish look she had 
dreaded at first and had then grown used 
to? It was hard to tell in the room’s dim- 
ming light, and now the invalid was speak- 
ing again with quivering eagerness. 

“Oh, no! No, no! It ain’t that. Don’t 
you think it. Don’t you get that idea in 
your head—eyer!’’ And she added, with 
a little smile that pointed the quotation, 
“Tt’s just that you ain’t got time. Mother 
understands!” 

Mother understands! Here, indeed, was 
a clear call from the past. Mother had 
always understood, Mrs. Pemberton re- 
membered, with a momentary realization 
of the demands she had made on that 
unfailing understanding. 

“T see youlevery day,” she murmured 
defensively. 

““Yes—for how long?”’ There was almost 
a gleam of humor now in the faded eyes 
looking into hers. “‘Do you want to know, 
Edith? Two minutes this morning. Five 
minutes yesterday. None at all the day 
before. An’ that’s the way it’s been for 
months. Oh’’—as her daughter tried to 
speak—“‘T ain’t blaming you. It’s been 
other folks’ turn.. But to-day some way 
I feel it’s my turn again.” 

Mrs. Pemberton stirred consciously. But 
for Mary she would not have crowded the 
second call into this full day. She was glad 
now, very glad, that she had done so, and 
she reproached herself momentarily for the 
brief visits of the past. Then, as if in quick 
reassurance, memory reminded her of the 
closing remarks of the great specialist she 
had long ago called in for her mother, after 
his examination was over and he and she 
were left alone. 

“What I want you to realize, dear lady,” 
he had said unctuously, “‘is that you must 
live your life. Your mother has lived hers. 
She is past seventy-five, and to put it 
plainly her heart is almost worn out. She 
may live for years. She may pass away 
very soon. Neither event would surprise 
me. But you can’t stand in the shadow of 
her last moment and wait for it. In justice 
to your husband and your children and the 
splendid work you are doing in the world 
you must go on as usual. Your mother 
would wish you to. She does not appear 
to be a selfish woman.” 

No, she was not a selfish woman. That 
advice had been offered and accepted five 
years ago, and since then Mrs. Pember- 
ton’s mother had been confined largely to 
the white-and-lavender bedroom, where she 
had lived in seeming content. During the 
first two years she had been able to go out 
for an occasional drive; at longer intervals 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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PLAYER ROLLS 
are Better 


T a glance, the new Q°R’S STORY Roll tells you 


what ordinarily takes years to understand. 


This new invention in player rolls, exclusively a Q:R’S 
product, is as big a step ahead as the disc talking 
machine record was over the old-fashioned cylinder 


type. 


Go and see your music dealer—tell him you want 
to see the new Q°R’S STORY Roll—it’s worth 


spending time to find out about. 


The Q:R°'S line comprises every variety of player 
roll that you could possibly want—Word Rolls— 


Story Rolls—Autographic Rolls—Mother Goose Rolls 
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| fe as your brakes depend on their lining to resist friction- 
heat and grinding wear, so good brake lining depends on 
Asbestos to supply these heat and wear resistant qualities. 


For Johns-Manville Non-Burn Asbestos Brake Lining only 
the exact type and quality of Asbestos that meets the highest 
standard is chosen out of the tons of material taken from the 
Johns-Manville mines. 


Johns-Manville Asbestos, strongly woven with the skill that 
has come through many years of experience, gives Non-Burn 
Brake Lining its extra dependability on your car. 
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she had been carried downstairs for an eve- 
ning in the library or living room with the 
family. She had had the best care, the best 
medical skill and every possible comfort 
and luxury; and when more and more the 
walls of the lavender room closed round her 
they had not encompassed a lonely spot. 
The children, as Mrs. Pemberton had said, 
were constantly running in and out. They 
were very fond of their grandmother. 
Dick Pemberton himself, easy-going, good- 
humored and with much more time on his 
hands than his brilliant wife had on hers— 
perhaps, too, with an occasional pang of 
loneliness that called for understanding— 
dropped in almost every evening for a chat 
and to give his mother-in-law the news of 
the day. The servants in their relations to 
the invalid were thoughtful and willing. 

But—yes, it was a fact, and Mrs. Pem- 
berton admitted it now—of late she herself 
had been the room’s rarest and most hur- 
ried visitor. She had been very attentive 
during the first year following thespecialist’s 
verdict and normally attentive during the 
second year. Then, almost unconsciously, 
her calls had become fewer, had grown 
shorter. 

Under the shock of her abrupt grasp of 
the situation, she sat for a moment silent 
and conscience-stricken. Then, on a sudden 
impulse, she stood up, her heart contracting 
under the pathos of the protest—almost a 
sob—that broke from her mother’s lips. 

“T’m going to take off my coat and hat, 
dear,” she said gently, “and stay with you 
till dinnertime. We’ll forget the letters.”’ 

The flash of joy that passed over the 
wrinkled face was as definite a thing as if a 
shaft of sunset had struck it through the 
room’s wide windows. In the next instant 
Mrs. Pemberton experienced a pang of 
almost intolerable shame. Her mother, old 
and sick and lonely, was accepting a half 
hour of her time as gratefully as a starving 
mendicant accepts food. 

Memory was Mrs. Pemberton’s kindest 
friend, and again it threw a life line to her 
drowning self-complacency. Though she 
had not found time for long visits to the 
sick room, she had specially planned every 
meal eaten there. She had taken pleasure 
in anticipating her mother’s every need. 
Surely that was something—and then her 
uncompromising honesty showed her that 
it was not enough. She drew her chair 
closer to the bed and sat down again, put- 
ting her hand over the wrinkled one that 
had begun to move restlessly on the coun- 
terpane. 

“Now we're comfy,” she said. ‘And 
don’t talk so fast, dear. There’s plenty of 
time for all you wish to say.” 

“And you ain’t too busy—you’re sure 
you ain’t?” 

There was almost incredulous delight in 
the whispering voice. 

“T’m quite sure. There’s nothing so im- 
portant now as to be here with you.” 

“That’s right. I guess the other things 
can wait. You’ll have plenty of time for 
them.”’ 

Again an odd look had passed over her 
mother’s face. For a moment she lay silent. 

“‘T guess I need you most,” she went on 
at last. ‘‘I got something to say to you. 
But— someway —I’m kind of scared to 
say it.’’ 

“Scared! Why, mother!’’ 

From force of habit the familiar note of 
careful patience had crept into her voice, 
and in the clearness of her present vision 
she saw her mother wince under it. 

“Surely you know there’s nothing you 
can’t say to me,” she added in a different 
tone. “Is it anything about the servants 
or the children?” 

“Why, no, dear—of course not!” 

The reassuring, cajoling cadence of the 
familiar voice was like that which had run 
as a love motif through the years of Mrs. 
Pemberton’s childhood. Hearing it, she 
realized anew how long it had been since 
she had heard that comforting modulation. 
She knew that she was hearing it now be- 
cause the wide gulf the recent years had 
made was beginning to close up; she was 
drawing nearer to her mother. 

“T just want to talk to you—that’s all,” 
her mother added. “‘I want to know you’re 
standing-by.”’ 

For a moment she lay still with closed 
eyes. Mrs. Pemberton remained silent, 
stroking the thin hands and observing 
again how restless they were. 

“T been thinking of you fall day,’ the 
feeble voice murmured—‘“‘feeling’s if you 
was here with me—only not as you are 
now. Just a little girl in a blue-gingham 
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apron—the little girl with big gray eyes 
that was always comin’ to me to be kissed. 
But you kept off in the corners and played 
in the shadows; I couldn’t get you to come 
near the bed.” 

Mrs. Pemberton’s eyes fell. She had not 
gone to her mother to be kissed for a very 
long time, though she had frequently laid 
perfunctory lips on her faded cheeks. She 
bent and kissed them now with lingering 
tenderness, and her mother smiled. 

“That’s good,” she sighed. ‘‘ You know, 
dear, it’s kind of queer—but when you 
ain’t with me I can’t think of you as you 
are. I’ve lost you. I tell myself you’re 
grown up, but it don’t seem true. It’s al- 
ways my little girl I see. Or else it’s the 
baby you was. Sometimes at night when 
I can’t sleep I’ve felt you again pulling at 
me with your baby hands and digging your 
fuzzy head into my breast. I been going 
over our whole life. It’s all come back so 
clear—the first day you went to school and 
I sent you down the street with your little 
lunch basket; and the day you spoke the 
piece at the exhibition. I bought you a 
new white dress and a blue sash, and you 
made me let you wear the bow in front. 
You said ’twasn’t any use having a bow in 
ay back where you couldn’t see it your- 
self.” 

Mrs. Pemberton laughed a little. 

“T remember that,’”’ she admitted, and 
she reflected self-consciously in the candor 
of the moment that she had retained in 
later years the same tendency to wear her 
bows in front—to keep well in view the 
adornments life had given her. 

The light of the outer world faded and 
shadows filled the room, but the voice of 
her mother babbled on. Step by step she 
followed the widening path of her daugh- 
ter’s career; through episodes of schoolgirl 
days; of early friendships; of her gradua- 
tion; her triumphant progress from teacher 
to assistant principal of the town academy; 
her interest in public questions; her grow- 
ing ability as a speaker; her progress to 
larger schools, larger cities; and finally, to 
crown it all, her brilliant marriage. Once or 
twice Mrs. Pemberton tried to check her, 
warning her of fatigue, but the invalid had 
given herself up to her reminiscences. Seem- 
ingly she could not stop. 

Many of the early episodes she described 
Mrs. Pemberton had forgotten. Now as 
the sick woman talked on they stood out 
vividly against the dimming horizon of the 
past. Listening, she realized at last that 
though she had brought her mother into 
her new world the older woman had never 
acceptedit. Instead she had dwelt among 
her memories; and for this hour at least 
her daughter shared with her the charm of 
the old days of intimacy and companion- 
ship and felt again their pull. 

“Mother,”’ she asked suddenly, ‘you 
don’t love me any less than you did then, 
do you?” 

For an instant her mother did not an- 
swer. Then the reply came in the familiar, 
cajoling tone: 

“Why, of course not, dear. I’ve never 
stopped loving you for one minute.’’ There 
was a pause until, as if impelled, the breath- 
less voice continued: “‘To-night you’re my 
little girl again and I ain’t afraid of you. 
But sometimes these last years I’ve felt a 
little strange. I’ve missed the loving you 
gave me when we were everything to each 
other. You see, dear, we need love—all of 
us. We never get so old we don’t long 
for it.” 

Mrs. Pemberton’s head bent lower. She 
knew why the white-and-lavender room 
was filled with the memory of the little 
girl in the blue-gingham apron, with the 
big gray eyes. The brusque and executive 
person she herself had become in the past 
ten years had not been hér mother’s daugh- 
ter. She saw that clearly, and seeing it 
realized what those years must have been 
to the invalid. Not once had she missed a 
comfort she required; not once—oh, yes, 
Mrs. Pemberton admitted it now—not 
once had she asked herself if her mother 
was really happy. For the worn-out body 
she had provided every care, but she had 
let the unselfish loyal heart go hungry. 

In the hall she heard the bubbling voice 
of her little daughter and the rush of the 
child toward the door of the sick room 
checked by the command of Mary. Evi- 
dently the maid would not permit an in- 

eterruption to this rare interview of which 
she alone had seen the need. Mrs. Pem- 
berton was glad Eleanor was stopped on 
the threshold. But the child’s speech and 
the sound of her retreating footsteps lent 
poignant emphasis to the lesson she had 
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TRAVELING 


Why Cheap Luggage 
is a Waste of Money 


Y | ‘O many people a leather bag is simply a 
leather bag. They can see the leather. They 


take for granted that it is good leather. And there 
their knowledge and interest stops. 


It isn’t to be expected that the average pur- 
chaser will know the facts about leather. 


There are many ways of cheapening a bag with- 
out the purchaser being any the wiser—until he 
takes it out on a trip! 


Even the dealer himself cannot always detect 
the cheapening processes. That is why ‘he puts 
his faith in a reliable manufacturer — like the 


Belber Company. 


The Belber name is an absolute guarantee of 
sound value—today as for thirty years the dominant 
name in the luggage business. 


If your present need is a Wardrobe Trunk, a 
Bag, a Kit Bag, an Overnight Bag, or a Suit-case 
—remember that name Belder. 


When the dealer shows you luggage with this 
name on it—you can be sure that he puts respon- 
sibility to his customers first—that the article is ex- 
actly as represented—and full value for your money. 


For details of the fine luggage shown above, write for Booklet D 
If a Wardrobe Trunk interests you, ask for Booklet C. 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sales Offices and Factories:—New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Wood- 
bury, N. J., Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, Oshkosh, Wis., San Francisco 
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In Dubbelbilt Clothes, rain drops 


or splashes never bother them 


Built for the 
Rough-On-Clothes Boy 


OTHERS: You can’t keep a boy under lock and key on 
M rainy spring days—you often wish they were more afraid 
of getting a wetting. 

So don’t try to change the boy—change the kind of clothes you 
buy him. Get clothes that rain or strain can’t injure—Dubbel- 
bilt Boys’ Clothes. 

The “Cravenette” finish of Dubbelbilt Clothes keeps them 
unharmed by rain. The double re-enforcing at all wear points 
makes them proof against wear and tear. 

Six months’ wear without rip, hole, tear, or we will repair suit 
free. 

This saves the mother lots of mending. Saves the father sev- 
eral high-numbered greenbacks each year. 

Dubbelbilt Clothes have spring style, too—smart, up-to-date 
cut that reflects the best ideas in boys’ fashions.’ Examine the - 
cloth of some of the boys’ suits in the store of the Dubbelbilt 
clothier of your town. Note the long-wear fabrics—our famous 
Walcloth suiting—in blues, browns, grays, greens, olives and 
handsome mixtures. Prices '$14.75—$16.75—$18.75—$20.75 up- 
wards to $36.75—same all over the United States. 

If there is no Dubbelbilt dealer near you, send us your boy’s 
size, the color you prefer, and money order for the price you wish 
to pay, and we will send just the suit you want direct. 


Boys DUBBELBIL Tclothes 


Guaranteed for 6 months Service 











DUBBELBILT BOYS’ 
Broadway at 11th Street 


CLOTHES, Inc. 
New York City 














just learned. Would Eleanor be too busy 
for her sometime? 

She told herself that it was not yet too 
late to make up for these years of blind- 
ness. In future, whatever was done or left 
undone, her mother should have an hour 
or two every day—an hour of real com- 
panionship. 

The door of the sick room opened and 
the plump figure of the Pemberton’s family 
physician entered. Doctor Warburton was 
a jovial person who usually approached a 
patient as if this special encounter were the 
fitting climax of an exhilarating day, but 
to-night there was a change in his exu- 
berant personality. He entered without 
speaking, went straight to the bed, and 
nodding to Mrs. Pemberton as if he had 
expected to see her there laid his fingers on 
his patient’s pulse. Something in his man- 
ner as he did so caught at Edith Pem- 
berton’s heart. She remembered Mary’s 
words. He had been there at four that 
afternoon. He was here again at six—and 
suddenly with overwhelming conviction 
she knew why. The doctor was addressing 
his patient. 

““Pretty tired to-night, aren’t you?” he 
asked gently. 

““Oh, no!”’ It was the expression of the 
gallant spirit Edith Pemberton had al- 
ways known. 

“Tm afraid I’ve let her talk too 
much ” she spoke brokenly and her 
mother quickly interrupted her. 

“No, you haven’t,” she declared. ‘‘It’s 
done me good. Why, I’ve had you all to 
myself! It’s what I been planning for 
weeks. But, doctor,’”’ she added haltingly, 
“T guess you better tell her. Some—way— 
I—couldn’t!” 

The doctor nodded and motioned Mrs. 
Pemberton to follow him out of the sick 
room. Looking at his companion’s face 
in the shaded light of the hall he saw that 
she knew what he would have told her. 

“T’ve brought a nurse with me,’’ he 
said. “From now on your mother must not 
be left alone.” 

“‘She’s—much—worse?’”’ 

The words came out with difficulty. 
Mrs. Pemberton was reflecting that she 
was not to have another chance after all. 

He nodded. 

“There’s been a big change in the last 
twenty-four hours. She knows it, you see.”’ 

““You must send the nurse away.” Mrs. 
Pemberton was staring at the sick room 
with eyes that saw beyond it. ‘‘A nurse is 
mother’s pet abomination.” 

“‘T know, but she’ll need 

“T shall take care of her myself. I will 
not leave her day or night.” 
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The doctor’s smile held sympathetic un- 
derstanding. “‘She’ll like that,’’ he agreed. 
““And—it won’t be long. A few days prob- 
ably; a week at the most, I think. It ought 
to be very easy for her—just a gradual slip- 
ping away.” 

Together they reéntered the sick room. 
The face on the pillow, so gray in the fading 
light, brightened as they came. Mrs. 
Pemberton crossed to the bed and sat down 
beside it, taking the restless old hands be- 
tween both her own. The training of the 
last ten years must help her now. She 
wanted to draw the little shrunken figure 
into her strong arms and hold it there; she 
wanted to cry out, to confess her biggest 
failure, to beg her mother’s forgiveness. 
Instead she spoke in her usual quiet voice. 

“Mother,” she said, ‘“‘the doctor thinks 
you are not so well. I want you to know 
that I intend to drop everything else and 
devote my whole time to you. I shall not 
leave you again.” 

Once more the light she had seen before 
flashed out on her mother’s face. 

“You’re goin’ to nurse me yourself, 
Edy?” she stammered ecstatically. 

“Yes, dear.” 

A sigh of content stirred the silence of 
the room. 

“That’s what I wanted to ask. But I 
was kind of seared.’’ The next words came 
almost sleepily. “‘Now—I—won’t—be— 
scared—any—more.”’ 

Mrs. Pemberton bent and kissed her 
mother. As she did so a great sob shook 
her. In the next instant she had fallen on 
her knees beside the bed and she felt her- 
self held close in the circle of two feeble 
arms suddenly grown strong. She tried to 
speak, but only incoherent words came till 
the voice of her childhood spoke to her, 
holding its old comforting quality and an 
added note of triumph. 

“Don’t say a word, Edy,” it crooned. 
“Don’t try to say a word. Mother under- 
stands.” 

The door closed softly as Doctor War- 
burton stepped out of the room. In the 


‘hall he pursed his lips for a noiseless 


whistle. He had seen the splendidly poised 
Mrs. Richard Pemberton suddenly trans- 
formed into a huddled, weeping, almost 
hysterical woman, crouching helplessly be- 
side a bed—and his eyes had widened 
incredulously at the sight. He did not 
realize, as his patient did, that she was no 
longer the distinguished Mrs. Richard 
Pemberton at all, but merely a gray-eyed 
little girl in a blue-gingham apron—equally 
afraid, in that moment of life and of death, 
and for the last time turning to her mother 
for comfort. 
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‘The History of a Word 











to a camera manufactured by us and intended for 


r NHE trade-mark “‘Kodak”’ was first applied, in 1888, 


amateur use. It had no “derivation.” It was simply in- 
vented—made up from letters of the alphabet to meet our 


trade-mark requirements. 


It was short and euphonious and likely to stick in the 
public mind, and therefore seemed to us to be admirably 


It was, of course, immediately 
registered, and so is ours, both by 
such registration and by common law. 
Its first application was to the Kodak 
Camera. Since then we have applied 
it to other goods of our manufac- 
ture, as, for instance, Kodak Tripods, 
Kodak Portrait Attachments, Kodak 
Film, Kodak Film Tanks and Kodak 
Amateur Printers. 

The name “Kodak” does not mean 
that these goods must be used in con- 
nection with a Kodak Camera, for as 
a matter of fact any of them may be 


adapted to use in exploiting our new product. 


[f it isn’t an Eastman, tt isn’t a Kodak. 


used with other apparatus or goods. 
It simply means that they originated 
with, and are manufactured by, the 
Eastman Kodak Company. 

“Kodak” being our registered and 
common law trade-mark can not be 
rightly applied except to goods of 
our manufacture. 

If you ask at the store for a Kodak 
Camera or Kodak Film, or other 
Kodak goods and are handed some- 
thing not of our manufacture, you are 
not getting what you specified, which is 
obviously unfair both to you and to us. 








Eastman Kodak Company 


Rochester, New York, The Kodak City. 
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half past eight, when evening trade fell off, 
till about half past ten the girl was accus- 
tomed to sit favoring her feet in the little 
back parlor, with only an occasional inter- 
ruption by a customer. Yal knew that he 
arrived during this grateful hiatus in a busy 
day and that he could count on surprising 
Annie completely, because the Almaden 
was in port two days ahead of her schedule. 
It fell in with his plan that the little shop 
was empty. 

As he tiptoed forward noiselessly between 
the range on one side and the show cases 
upon the other his mind was enveloped in a 
sort of golden haze. Ample time for plan- 
ning had been left to him by the delays at 
the ship’s side. He had decided that they 
would offer the shop for sale at once and 
that a week’s time should see him owning 
those three ribs of the Hulda. But it wasa 
by-product of this program that softened 
and mellowed his heart to happy quivering 
jelly and gathered the golden haze about 
his head—it was the perception that with 
the shop sold and nothing to occupy 
Annie’s time she must inevitably yield to 
his ardent solicitations to waive those few 
weeks of waiting before her twenty-first 
birthday should arrive and consent to wed 
him at once. 

Annie was surprised right enough. 
Hjalmar arrived unheard at the -large 
wooden swinging door and peered through 
the circular peep of glass. Annie was there— 
oh, yes— a her little chef’s cap was pushed 
fetchingly over one ear. But what gave it 
this attractive list to starboard was a man’s 
arm. The arm was round her neck, and 
just as Hjalmar looked the arm pulled her 
face down and playfully he bit at her ear— 
for Annie was sitting in the man’s lap. 

For a moment Hjalmar was staggering 
mentally. Then reason came back to him. 
It was her brother. He had heard her speak 
of her brother. But reason is an uncom- 
fortable jade, going right on to argue that 
sisters do not sit in brothers’ laps so very 
often and when they do brothers do not 
caress them quite as this arm caressed 
Annie, nor do brothers bite their sisters’ 
ears with quite that touch of tender play- 
fulness. 

Rage swelled in Hjalmar’s breast. He 
smashed through the door with a bang. 
Annie leaped up, startled, and then recog- 
nizing him she burst into silly laughter and 
covered her face with her hands in token 
of a proper and maidenly confusion. But 
the man had also leaped to his feet, and he 
did not laugh—he scowled and drew back 
his fist. For an instant of time the rivals 
measured each other. Then Hjalmar’s 
mind sprang loose at the hinges again. 
This man who faced him, as totally sur- 
prised as himself, was Skole—and Skole 
was quicker to recover himself. He dropped 
his menacing hands and opened his mouth 
in wide, hollow-hearted laughter, with head 
thrown back, swaying and slapping his 
knees and then slapping Hjalmar upon the 
chest and back with the freedom of su- 
perior impudence. 

“De joke’s on us,” he panted. “I didn’t 
know, Yal. But den, what I tol’ you dis 
morning?” 

Hjalmar passed a mystified hand over 
the great poll of his tawny locks and for the 
moment was speechless, struggling for the 
necessary mental adjustments and for 
the necessary self-control to comport with 
that dignity which was in his nature. 

“Tt bane all same if you did know,” he 
declared at length, and without another 
look at Annie he turned and stalked out of 
the place. Out—he did not know where, 
but out. He walked the streets, he sat 
upon benches in parks, he turned down 
toward the lonely water front, he aban- 
doned the water front and labored to the 
top of Telegraph Hill, where above the fog, 
with stars looking down, he tried to think, 
tried until the daylight came, and was even 
oblivious of that. By nine o’clock reason 
had begun to instruct him once more. All 
night he had blamed Annie, but with 
morning light the more manly conception 
dawned. It was Skole’s fault. With his slick 
tongue and deluges of words he had taken a 
base advantage of the trusting and inexperi- 
enced Annie. Hjalmar resolved that the 
girl should be rescued from Skole and 
then—if penitent—she should be forgiven. 

Bracing himself with a cup of strong 
coffee, he pointed once more for the delica- 
tessen shop. Annie was visible in the win- 
dow, arms bare to the elbows and hands 
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immersed in a great mixing bowl. The very 
sight of those arms softened further the 
heart of Hjalmar. He stepped inside hope- 
fully, but found the place full of children. 
This was surprising. Annie had never be- 
trayed an interest in the neighborhood 
children. Now children charged about 
with ney, in and out the back room 
as if they enjoyed play with the swinging 
door, ages ranging from a boy of ten down 
through both sexes to a child whose tender 
age made sex undeterminable to Hjalmar, 
and this toddler actually clung to Annie’s 
skirts as she mixed the dough. 

While the distraught man stood uncer- 
tainly, shifting weight from one nervous 
leg to another, Annie went on with her stir- 
rings and mixings and kneadings with the 
set show-window smile upon her face, 
affecting not to notice Hjalmar at all. 

““Annie!’”’ he proposed timidly, and 
coughed. 

“Out of muvver’s way, darlin’! said 
Annie to the child, and turned to reach for 
one of those shining bake pans. 

The words hurtled through Yal’s brain 
like a flight of shrapnel. An astounding 
thought came to him and with strained 
eyes he searched her countenance for skill- 
fully concealed crow’s-feet about the eyes, 
for signs indicating that Annie might have 
deceived him far more deeply than he had 
suspected. 

“Dey? Dose is yours?” he asked, point- 
ing to the brood. 

A little flush as of anger came to Annie’s 
face—anger at being cross-examined—but 
calmly she held her sidewise pose and with 
artist eye directed the work of her hands in 
arranging lumps of golden-brown dough 
about pared and cored apples and trans- 
ferring them to the pan that was presently 
to produce the irresistible Devonshire 
dumpling of her craft. Then the cheery 
window smile curled a little at the corners 
into the first hint of derision and she 
nodded affirmatively. 

“But you—you bane too young to gat 
married!’’ stammered Yal, still wrestling 
with his mental confusion. 

“‘T didn’t want to be a bigamist, did I?”’ 
she inquired, looking up bold eyed and 
waiting till this idea had achieved a certain 
penetration before adding: “Besides, I 
don’t want to marry you now. I’ll get my 
final next week and then Skole and me will 
step out.” 

Skole, who did not believe in matri- 
mony—or in woman! But, after all, there 
was a kind of craftiness in Hjalmar. He 
broke out in laughter. 

“Dat bane good idea, Annie, for you to 
marry Skole,”’ he declared. ‘“Skole bane 
good match for you and you bane good 
match for Skole. Besides you got time to 
marry now, for I’m gonsell destore to-day.” 

Annie took a sudden aggressive interest 
in his remarks which had been absent 
before. 

“What store?” 
akimbo. 

“Our store. We don’t bane partners no 
more now. Ay skal tak dat tree tousand 
dollars I give you for de store to buy me 
piece of ship.’ 

“Three thousand dollars you give me?” 
iterated Annie, leaning toward him with a 
bitter sneering expression that took all her 
beauty and all semblance of youth away 
and made her look nearer forty than twenty. 
“That square head of yours has got a dent 
in it. This is not our shop—it’s my shop! 
Get me? You never give me any money in 
all your life, you big cheese!” 

The simple Yal stood a moment with a 
look of horror kindling in his eyes, not at 
the prospective loss, but at such shattering 
of an ideal, while his mind wrestled with 
this supreme perfidy of woman. 

“But,” he murmured dazedly and rather 
as if arguing to convince himself, “‘it bane 
my money to buy de lease and de ranges 
and de equipments—de stocks—every- 
ting.” 

“Got any receipts? Any witnesses?”’ 

Annie’s voice was dry and penetrating— 
the look of her eye was hard. 

Now it happens that a lover does not 
often have witnesses to a girl’s promise to 
marry him, nor is it often that a man takes 
receipts when he gives money to his sweet- 
heart to invest for both of them against the 
nuptial day. Hjalmar had neither. 

Annie marked his demeanor anxiously at 
first, but when she saw him utterly con- 
founded she laughed. 


she demanded, arms 


Hjalmar did not flare up in futile rage. 
His expression was one of bereavement. 
Faith in something fundamental in the con- 
struction of his universe, faith in the under- 
lying goodness of woman’s heart, had been 
taken from him. 

““No-o-0?”’ he intoned, meekly inquir- 
ent, with that. hurt bewilderment which 
was in his face expressed also in his voice. 
““No?”? And then like one subdued by 
finding his condition hopeless, “‘ Ay gass ay 
bane movin’ along now, Annie.” 

“That’s right, Yal, move along,” the girl 
advised. 

The big fellow lurched out of the door. 
But in fifteen minutes his mood of dazed 
submission had passed and he took his 
troubles to Mr. Keane, the lawyer, who 
listened patiently to the end, then shook 
his head sympathetically. 

“You gave this money to another man’s 
wife,” he summed up. ‘‘ You have no wit- 
nesses—noreceipts. Itis your word against 
hers. The jury is naturally going to side 
with the woman. Besides, some of them 
will be cynical enough to say that a man as 
careless and confiding deserved to lose his 
money.’ 

This idea came to Hjalmar as another 
shock and he sat in seething silence, his 
great shoulders hunched forward, his hands 
dangling like links in an anchor chain, his 
eyes upon the floor, while he mulled the 
thought in his mind. The lawyer, pretend- 
ing to be busy with things upon his desk, 
marked the silent figure with both sym- 
pathy and appreciation. The man might 
have been too trustful, but he was by no 
means a dolt. Nor was it any sign of 
stupidity or weakness that he clung to ex- 
ploded notions tenaciously and gave them 
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up only when he must. It was rather a 
sign of rugged strength. Hjalmar Maar- 
tens, Mr. Keane perceived, was a man and 
a man worth while. 

At length the idea over which the client 
wrestled was—if not assimilated—at least 
firmly engrafted. 

“Ay bane damn fool!” he rumbled say- 
agely, and rose to go. 

“Come again when you’ve got a real case 
and I’ll be glad to serve you.” 

The attorney gave Yal a handshake that 
was meant to be consoling and fortifying, 
and the latter needed fortifying, for he went 
downstairs and ran straight-into Hulda 
Swanson—at first without knowing it. At 
the very nadir of his existence he encoun- 
tered her. 


April 10,1920 


Standing on Market Street, he looked 
down Third toward the distant teeming 
docks, toward where the Almaden lay at 
her berth and called to him reminding that 
at four o’clock this morning he had gone 
A. W. O. L. so far as duty to the ship was 
concerned. This thought, with a freshening 
pang, recalled to him these three ribs of the 
ship that he could never buy. A sense of 
sickness and chagrin came over him. 

“Hulda, hal!” hegrumbled. ‘Dat Hulda 
bane unlucky ship for me.”’ 

The world swam before his blurring eyes. 
He was not very conscious of things round 
him, of the people passing, of the limousine 
waiting at the curb, of the clanging street 
cars, of the mounted traffic officer weaving 
the streams of flowing vehicles. But all at 
once a single speck in the very center of his 
stage of vision cleared up. That speck was 
Hulda—not the ship but the woman. He 
recognized her only when after a strug- 
gle his mind could be brought to admit 
the possibility that she was there, yet the 
features were instantly identifiable—the 
same fair clear brow, the same transparent 
complexion, the same rosebud mouth and 
hair of spun gold, and then the astonishing 
dark eyes that in this blond pink-and- 
whiteness gleamed like set jewels. This was 
the face that had so ravished the soul of 
Hjalmar in boyhood. 

There were changes of course. The little 
pigtail was gone and the little black shawl 
that was always upon her shoulders and 
served if need be for a hood had disap- 
peared, yet Yal was no expert in woman’s 
apparel. He had never noticed it. Annie 
in her cheap gingham aprons might have 
been Annie swathed in silks and he would 
only have known that she looked more 
beautiful to him, but he would not have 
known why. Now he only knew that he 
saw a glorified Hulda swim into his ken, a 
ripe and beautiful woman, and he knew 
that Hulda saw him, for her two hands 
seized his and shook him. 

““Elmer!”’ she exclaimed. ‘“Elmer!’’ 

She had instinctively Anglicized his name 
and he saw, too, that everything about her 
was Anglicized. This indeed was 
a part of her glorifying, and the 
clear ice-pure voice rang with the 
ecstasy of a great delight, pro- 
claiming instantly that Hulda’s 
heart beat true for him, that 
there had been no lapse from 
loyalty, no betrayal on her part, 
but only some wretched blun- 
der—perhaps on his part, who it 
seemed now was always making 
blunders. With a true faith that 
never questioned she took his 
loyalty for granted, which simple 
faith reproached him as nothing 
else could have for his incon- 
stancy. 

He could not answer that glad 
heart cry. He could only look— 
his surprise, his admiration, his 
embarrassment—his poignant remorse, for 
this was a crushing blow of fate to discover 
to him a more perfected Hulda in the very 
moment when he had proved himself utterly 
unworthy of any Hulda whatever. A crim- 
son blush mantled his fair Norse skin, his 
blue eyes quailed before her gentlest glance. 

“Hulda!” he gabbled inanely. ‘Hulda 
Swanson!”’ 

And then he turned and ran madly—he 
did not know where—down Third Street 
toward Mission at first, and then aimlessly, 
but away from eyes that had been true to 
him when he had not been true to them. 

Pride would not let him go back to the 
ship again and confess to Captain Stahl 
that he could not make good on his boastful 
proffer of three thousand dollars. He 
would no longer be third mate of the Alma- 
den. He would never be second mate of the 
Hulda. He would never—he told himself — 
be anything. And he drowred his depres- 
sion in drink. Drunk, drunker, drunkest 
became Hjalmar. He roared up and down 
the three-mile horseshoe curve of the wide 
embarcadero, with on one side the almost 
unbroken fringe of water-front saloons, 
cigar stores and cheap boarding houses or 
shops that dealt in sailors’ or shipmasters’ 
needs, and upon the other side docks, noth- 
ing but docks. And for days Hjalmar re- 
mained upon the saloon side of that wide 
thoroughfare. Occasionally -he used to 


emerge, as coming up for air, from between 
the swinging doors of Pedersen’s and stand 
(Continued on Page 95) 
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looking diagonally across to the tall masts 
of the Almaden, whereon his voice would 
never bellow in authority again. 

When his money and his credit were gone 
his great brawn found ready employ as a 
stevedore, for he would not ship again. He 
was turned against the sea. He made 
money and drank it and made more money 
and drank that. But in work his capacity 
for leadership reasserted itself. He was 
made foreman of the gang and the wages of 
stevedores were rising. He made more 
money with his foreman’s wage and bonus 
than he used to make as mate. 

But one day they poked a new ship into 
his dock—a shining, spanking two-hundred- 
and-fifty-footer. She was built on the new 
lines and the new lines were less beautiful 
than the old lines. Rugged strength, econ- 
omy of operation, cargo capacity, quick- 
ness of lading and unlading—these and not 
lines of grace were first considerations of 
designers now. A million and a half feet of 
lumber this new craft would crash through 
the stoutest billows with. Yal’s keen eyes 
roved over her critically, exercising their 
nautical bent unrestrained, till casually he 
glimpsed her name. 

“H-U-L-D-A,” he spelled out, and paled. 
That was the ship he had lost. And then 
fascinated he spelled again—‘‘S-W-A-N- 
S-O-N.”? Hulda Swanson! His eyes stuck 
out—far out—and.-a look of pain and re- 
proach and angry resentment came into 


them. 

“To hal wid dis damn job! To hal!” 

He jumped his gang, he jumped his job 
and his dock and started across to Peder- 
sen’s place to drink himself into Nirvana, 
but on the way across his roving tortured 
eye picked up the figure of a woman with an 
odd little straw hat with blue cornflowers 
upon it—a hat that was Americanlike but 
somehow reminiscent of a hat he had seen 
paraded proudly on festive occasions in the 
little Swedish town of Helsingborg. And 
the woman underneath the hat, of course, 
was Hulda—Hulda Swanson. 

“ Ay bane gatting nutty,’’ Hjalmar rum- 
bled, and turned to look where the name 
gleamed on the prow of the ship. Hulda 
Swanson there. Hulda Swanson here. 
Hither this was a very odd coincidence or 
he was seeing things. Yet the coincidence 
was not so very odd after all. It was in- 
evitable that one day the ship Hulda Swan- 
son should be stuck in at Pier 28 to take 
her maiden load, and the maiden Hulda 
Swanson since that day when Hjalmar ran 
away from her on Market Street had not 
failed to spend every single afternoon of 
her life, plodding, peering up and down, to 
and fro, upon this same embarcadero. 

Hjalmar, more critically observant now, 
had it borne in upon him that Hulda the 
girl did not look so spick-and-span as Hulda 
the ship. Her suit was plain and cheap and 
worn almost to shininess; her shoes were 
but cheap imitations of the prevailing garish 
mode; she did not look prosperous. She 
did not seem so far above him as to his 
enamored eyes that day on Market Street. 
This kindled his sympathy and encouraged 
him to speak, though it by no means abol- 
ished that feeling of his vast moral inferi- 
ority. 

“Hulda!” he called. “Hulda Swanson!’’ 
But halted at some distance. 

She recognized him with a cry of joy and 
rushed upon him. He wore his overalls and 
jumper. His face was dirty, yet she kissed 
it unhesitatingly and thereby left a spot 
upon his cheek that burned with a very 
ecstasy of pain. Hjalmar turned aside his 
footsteps from Pedersen’s and led her into 
a little narrow bowling alley of a restaurant 
with a long counter down one side and a 
long row of tables down the other. At one 
of these latter they drank coffee and 
munched cinnamon snails together. 

Hjalmar gazed at Hulda worshipfully. 
In remorse, shame-facedly he told her un- 
sparingly but without detail of a woman 
who had come into his life and had robbed 
him. Hulda herself was a woman, not an 
angel. Her big jeweled eyes grew round 
with hurt and disappointment, so that 
Hjalmar felt more unworthy still, yet she 
uttered no reproaches. If a handkerchief 
stole up to the corner of an overflowing lid 
it was a movement executed as unostenta- 
tiously as possible. Such nobility refined the 
Swede like some rare chemical flung into a 
crucible. When Hulda saw his big hand 
tremble as it lay upon the table she reached 
out with her left hand, which she had not 
ungloved, and patted it. He saw that it 
was a cheap glove. He resented it that the 
world had dealt so meanly with Hulda. 
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Not a jewel, not a ring, not a cheap pendant 
even, not one of those baubles that memory 
recalled to him were dear to the heart of 
Hulda, appeared about her person. 

No mention was made of their early 
troth. It was as if Hulda assumed and 
wished him to be assured that the story of 
the other woman had shattered that; yet it 
was clear that she was willing to be a friend, 
and because it was good to have a friend, 
Hjalmar went on talking. He told even 
about the ship, Hulda Swanson, and the 
girl opened her mouth wide with wonder 
and went out to stand with him and gaze 
at the name there upon the bow and to 
console with him over the three ribs of her 
that he had lost. 

“You could save your money again, 
Elmer,” she suggested hopefully. ‘Other 
chances would come.” 

Other chances! Hjalmar was too far 
sunk in pessimism to thrill at the word of 
hope. The old Norse fatalism had got into 
his soul. 

“Ay got to drink,” he confessed with 
stubborn honesty. ‘‘Every cent ay make 
ay got to t’row it over de bar.” 

“Don’t throw it over the bar,” the girl 
urged with gentle impulsiveness. ‘Bring it 
to me. I will keep it for you.” 

It was Hulda who said this, but Hjalmar 
stopped and stared at her almost brutally. 

“Bring it to you?” 

He laughed. He had done with bringing 
his money to any woman. When he drank 
it up, gambled it, he was sure of it then. 
He agreed with Skole in one particular 
now. The money you spend is the only 
money you’re sure of. Hulda affected not 
to hear the laugh, but gazed still thought- 
fully at the ship. 

“Wouldn’t it—wouldn’t it be great to 
own her?” she murmured in a rapt sort of 
way, almost as if the words were not speech 
but were uttered thought. 

The very suggestion in the words startled 
Hjalmar into realizing his pessimism, but 
he did not agree to bring Hulda his money. 
He only agreed to meet her the next Sun- 
day night at nine o’clock at the corner of 
Third and Market streets, where she had 
seen him first. In their talk she had con- 
fided little, but he understood clearly 
enough. She had lost or given up some 
position as a domestic and had devoted six 
long months to searching for him till she 
found him, which was reason enough why 
she was without an ornament and why her 
clothes were tacky. 

He was touched by this devotion, but he 
was also shamed and reproached and could 
hardly hold himself from running away. 
Yet he did keep the new appointment. 
They had supper together and talked of 
old times. She would not let Hjalmar see 
her home, but allowed him to put her on a 
Jackson Street car. At parting he thrust 
fifty dollars into her hand. It was done de- 
fiantly rather than graciously, just to show 
her that he could save his money and bring 
it into the hands of a woman if he would. 

Next Sunday night they met again. His 
eyes were clearer, he held his head up more, 
and Hulda talked to him about the future, 
suggested that a man like him had talents, 
that being in free America he should im- 
prove his mind, educate himself and reach 
out to grasp the great opportunities of life. 
Yet when next time he told her that he had 
been studying for a second mate’s license 
she demurred to his going back to naviga- 
tion again and urged that there was more 
money in stevedoring. This almost fright- 
ened him. It might have warned him. 
More money! There it was—grasping 
woman again. He was giving her money— 
money to keep for him—and all the time 
she wanted more. Yet she managed to 
make him feel that her interest was imper- 
sonal, 

In business he was inclined to a forging 
thrift. Nights and spare hours he studied, 
guided by the girl. He read books that 
quickened his mental processes and filled 
his breast with a yearning for that kind of 
culture that had mysteriously come to 
Hulda the domestic in the years when he 
had been separated from her. She saw him 
twice a week now—Sunday nights and 
Thursday afternoons and nights. They 
spent long delicious hours together and a 
refining process went forward steadily. 
With gentle tact she corrected his gram- 
matical errors and rubbed and polished the 
barnacles from his speech. Skillfully she 
built again his self-confidence and self- 
respect. She carefully avoided saying any- 
thing to make him recall that he had once 
been unfaithful in thought to her. From 
worshiping her humbly he began again, to 


let himself love her wildly, more infatu- 
atedly than he had ever loved her before. 
This love made him more pliant to her 
purposes. 

And all this while Yal was saving money. 
A year passed and he had capital enough to 
begin stevedore operations in a small way 
upon his own account, the money he had 
deposited with Hulda being promptly forth- 
coming when it was wanted, which made 
him feel that this time the business part- 
nership which was springing up with a 
woman was bound to be successful. He 
made money much faster now. He was a 
skillful handler of men, a shrewd driver of 
bargains. One day he actually sat down 
and made a contract with Port Captain 
Wallace. It was for the unloading of the 
Hulda Swanson and it was a good contract 
for Yal. He was beginning to believe that 
Hulda Swanson was a lucky name for him. 

“T’ve always been sorry you didn’t buy 
those three ribs in the Hulda,” said the 
captain. 

“Oh,” laughed Hjalmar, “some day I’ll 
own the ship.” 

That night he mustered face to tell Hulda 
of his love, and it was hard—much harder 
than when he told her as a boy. But the 
very depth and tenderness of his telling 
assured the answer when he followed up 
his declaration with a proposal of marriage. 
Hulda—dear, simple-hearted creature— 
displayed no guile at all, no coyness. Her 
eyes wet with happy tears. She lost allina 
moment that guise of disinterested friend- 
liness. 

“Elmer!” she breathed. ‘Oh, Elmer!”’ 
And she cuddled into his great arms. ‘Iam 
the happiest woman in the world. Every- 
thing comes to me, Elmer—everything!”’ 

And Hulda was just as sensible about her 
marriage as about her love. She was will- 
ing to be married immediately, in that very 
hour if he wished—only she thought it 
might be more frugal to wait a few days 
till they could look round and find a choice 
little flat somewhere that would be just a 
perfect dovecot for two. Hjalmar, learn- 
ing more and more to defer to her judg- 
ment, deferred easily in this, for the strong 
stubborn man had become putty to her 
touch. He proposed on Sunday; Hulda 
found the dearest little apartment on Wed- 
nesday; on Thursday night she told Hjal- 
mar and he gave her one thousand dollars 
with which to furnish it. 

But one little shock of disappointment 
came to Hjalmar. Hulda refused to con- 
sider giving up her work at present. She 
was promoted now to parlor maid and 
people were growing very considerate of 
domestic servants. She could sleep out, 
though sometimes she must arrive very 
late at night and always she must get back 
betimes, but her wages would pay the rent of 
the flat and something more—and Hjalmar 
was himself away all day. True, his business 
was prospering, but they must save every 
cent, take full advantage of the flood of the 
tide while its current bore in toward them 
and thus lay the foundations of a fortune. 

Again Hjalmar might have been warned, 
but lured as ever by any project that had 
the golden threads of thrift woven through 
it he fell readily in with the plan. Hulda 
getting extra time off from her seemingly 
most complacent mistress had the little 
dovecot duly furnished and turned into a 
bower yearning for lovers so quickly that 
on the second Sunday night after Hjalmar 
proposed they stood up in their own home 
and were married, with one of Hjalmar’s 
gang bosses for best man and Miss Wilson, 
a fellow domestic of Hulda’s, for brides- 
maid. 

There was no honeymoon—thrift again. 
But there was enormous happiness in two 
breasts. On the first anniversary of their 
wedding, Hjalmar having prospered enor- 
mously bolted into the office of Port Cap- 
tain Wallace, no longer timidly as he had 
come first into that executive’s presence, 
but boldly as became a man of business. 

“T want to buy me now a piece of that 
Hulda Swanson for my wife a wedding 
anniversary present,”’ hesaid. ‘‘ About ten 
ribs if I can get ’em.’’ 

The port captain seemed to stare at him 
doubtfully. 

“We're putting another ship in commis- 
sion next month,” he suggested. 

“‘T don’ care about any other ship,”’ de- 
clared Hjalmar. “I want a piece of the 
Hulda.” 

“You'll have to see the new skipper 
about that, I guess,” said Captain Wallace. 

By new skipper Hjalmar understood that 
Captain Wallace meant the new president 
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(Continued from Page 95) 
of the White Bear fleet, for Captain Larsen, 
old and full of years, had died a year and a 
half before, to the real sorrow of all that 
part of the water front that knew him at all 
and honored true moral worth and business 
integrity. 

“You come in round eleven,” suggested 
the port captain. 

This meant an interview with the presi- 
dent of the White Bear fleet and Hjalmar 
felt a little awed at the prospect. 

“What kind of fellow is the new skipper?”’ 
he asked. 

Captain Wallace looked up from his desk 
with an amused smile. 

“The new skipper? What sort? Oh, a 
good sort—as skippers go.”’ 

Hjalmar went back to his little boxlike 
office on Pier 18. No particular business 
claimed his attention. His thoughts were 
on Hulda and the surprising present he was 
going to make her. He was hummingly 


appy. 

He felt like a holiday, like spending 
some money on a good time with Hulda, 
and yet that duty-driven young woman 
would be putting off in half an hour for a 
oer of domestic service in a great house- 
hold that might carry far into the night. 
Hjalmar was making too much money to 
find this arrangement longer justifiable on 
any ground. It was only that Hulda per- 
sisted and held him so completely under 
her sway. 

He took one hundred dollars from the 
safe and put it in his pocket. It was only 
half past nine. By using a taxi he could 
get home before Hulda left, and try to in- 
duce her to demand a holiday. But at the 

eentrance of their little street a collision 
between a fruit vender’s cart and a moving 
van had strewed the pavement with apples, 
figs, oranges, children bent on salvage and 
vehicles bent on getting through, the result 
of which was that for a time nobody got 
through. From out of the window of his 
stalled: taxi Hjalmar could see down the 
street a limousine standing before his 
house. There were three other families in 
this house, and curiosity as to what might 
bring a limousine to one of his neighbor’s 
doors engaged his thought for a moment. 

The blockade was lifted after perhaps 
half a minute, or at any rate his driver 
wormed through justin time for Hjalmar 
to see Hulda come out attired in the neat- 
est and most attractive tailored suit he had 
ever seen on any woman, with a flounce of 
veiling falling gracefully from the rim of a 
black straw hat that was as unfamiliar to 
him as the suit. She stepped snappily to- 
ward the limousine, and it came to him that 
her mistress had sent for her hurriedly, yet 
clearly the deference with which the chauf- 
feur held open the carriage door was no 
deference of fellow servant. 

Hjalmar put out his hand to wave, he 
lifted up his voice to call, but Hulda was 
gone, whisked round the other corner as his 
own car drew up at the curb. If the hus- 
band had been thinking vigorously or 
quickly he would have thrust a head out 
the window and ordered his chauffeur to 
pursue. But he wasn’t thinking vigorously 
or quickly —his brain had suddenly numbed. 
Some deception was being practiced upon 
him and he had learned to be fearful of 
deception. 

Discharging the chauffeur, he went daz- 
edly into the little flat. The place was as 
Hulda always left it—neat as wax, clean 
and fresh as new pine shavings. But 
despite its immaculate orderliness he let 
himself down with a great sigh into a chair, 
feeling that he sat down in a house of 
tragedy, and mused mournfully. Yet the 
restless insistence of his mind upon a solu- 

’ tion of the mystery would not let him muse. 
He must search—search. 

He swung open the door of Hulda’s 
closet and there came out of it that faint 
breath of roses that was almost inseparable 
from Hulda herself. The dresses hung 
neatly on their cushioned hangers. They 
were few and simple. Each told him some- 
thing sweet and gentle about Hulda, each 
had some gracious, maddening reminis- 
cence toimpart—the gingham house dresses, 
the dark nicest dress that Hulda wore after- 
noons or evenings, the white filmy thing in 
which she had been married, and two tailor 
suits, the skimpy one she had worn the day 
he saw her on the water front and one 
bought since. His eye looked curiously for 
an example of that superior creation she 
had worn as she entered the limousine. 
There was no such example. There were 
her hats—the one best hat with a hawk’s 
feather in it and the little felt thing the 
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crown and brim of which took shape ac- 
cording to Hulda’s moods—these were all. 
Each cried aloud something fine and fair 
about Hulda. None breathed a word of 
dark corroding mystery. 

Hjalmar turned to her trunk and hesi- 
tated. He had never pried, but he was 
mad to have an answer to his question. 
The lock yielded to his hand. He exam- 
ined the contents of the tray—ribbons, 
laces, linens—woman’s gear merely. He 
plucked out the tray and plunged into the 
depths. More reminiscences, more remind- 
ers—nothing else until the very bottom. 
And there in an envelope were two large 
elaborate photographs—one of a man, a 
strong yet kindly face with the high cheek 
bones, the angular brow and the long lean 
jaw of a typically Scandinavian counte- 
nance. The man might have been sixty 
years of age, and something about the 


features told Yal that he had been a sea- | 


faring man. The other photograph was of a 
woman—stout, placid, kindly, obviously 
the wife of the man. It seemed to Hjalmar 
that these might belong to the mystery, 
and yet they revealed nothing of it and 
were possibly no more than mementoes of 
some kindly master and mistress Hulda 
had had. 

His search was futile. There was no an- 
swer in any of these mute things to the 
questions that stabbed him deeper and 
deeper. 

Hulda! He must see Hulda! He rushed 
madly out of the house and took street 
car for that Pacific Avenue home to the 
servants’ entrance of which Hulda had 
in the last year allowed him many times to 
conduct her. Now, himself, he made for 
that entrance, striding along a concrete 
driveway, passing a garage and some ter- 
raced lawn and coming abruptly upon a 
maid sweeping the back steps of a huge and 
pretentious residence. As always in mo- 
ments of intense excitement, his speech lost 
its polish and was all barnacles again. 

“Ay want to see Hulda!’ he blurted, 
and halted, but his manner was intent and 
aggressive. 

“‘Hulda?”’ echoed the woman, and gaped 
with wonder in her staring eye. 

Hjalmar elbowed her to one side, stepped 
across a screened-in porch and.stood in the 
kitchen, while the woman behind him 
emitted a gasp that was almost a scream. 


In front of him was another woman, a very | 
consequential sort of woman, tall and of | 
ample girth, with a huge enveloping white | 


apron. 
“Ay want to see Hulda!” Yal demanded 
again with the air of one who would stand 
no trifling. 
The cook’s eyes had already flashed in- 


dignantly at this intrusion and she became | 


immediately voluble. 

“Hulda, is it? Sure and ’tis no Hulda 
that the likes of you will see, ye big square- 
head, come buttin’ into me kitchen wid de 
wild look of the insane in your eye. Retire! 
Withdraw, I say, or I’ll bat ye over the 
bane wid me rollin’ pin!” 

But Hjalmar was not to be crossed. He 
brushed the large woman aside as if she had 
been a wire dress form, and indeed the cook 
lady tipped over quite as if she were one— 
but not so dumbly. 

“Ye murderin’ big squarehead!’’ she 
shrieked as she toppled. ‘‘ Where is it are 
ye after goin’? Whoop! Whoop! Jimson! 
Ye roarin’ Bullsheviki, ye struck me, ye 
did! It’s meself’ll make ye suffer for that, 
I will!” 

With surprising agility she rolled over, 
rose in the middle by a sort of mushroom 
development, stood upon her feet and 
leaped for her trusty weapon, but the door 
leading to the back hall came back vio- 
lently in her face. 

_Hjalmar had passed ‘on but to be con- 
fronted at the other end of this passage by 
a tall austere individual in a frock coat who 
eyed him loftily and demanded the nature 
of his business. 

“Ay say ay want to see Hulda!”’ Hjal- 
mar roared wrathfully. 

The austere person frowned his great 
displeasure at the visitor’s manner and 
bade Hjalmar retire whence he had come. 
But Hjalmar was getting tired of having 
Hulda’s fellow servants one after another 
stricken dumb when he asked about her. 
By a motion of his long arm he folded the 
butler once and filed him away in a corner, 
striding on with now a chorus of shrieks 
and groans pursuing him. Running amuck 
thus through another hall he came upon a 
young woman with a frilled cap upon her 
head and a white apron so absurdly small 
that it must have been a badge of official 
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distinction rather than a garment for serv- 
ice. This young person had a duster in her 
hand, and startled by the wild appearance 
of the intruder and the medley of sounds 
from behind his axis of advance first gal- 
lantly flung the duster and then discreetly 
lifted up her voice in appeal for aid. 

‘“Miss Wilson! Oh, Miss Wilson!” she 
clamored. 

““What—ever!” exclaimed a voice, and 
from the open door of a roomful of books 
there entered upon the stage that Miss 
Wilson who had been bridesmaid at the 
wedding. She wore glasses and a business- 
like air, contributed to by the pencil thrust 
into her high coiffure. She recognized 
Hjalmar immediately and came forward in 
complete self-possession as one daily accus- 
tomed to stepping into breaches of every 
sort. 

‘“Oh, good morning, Mr. Maartens!”’ she 
said, and offered her hand. 

It was the first civil word uttered to him, 
the first rational behavior of anyone in this 
insane household, and its effect upon 
Hjalmar was that of an instant sedative. 

‘*Where is Hulda?” he asked, and there 
was almost a throb in that voice from 
which the barnacles had so suddenly de- 
parted, while he clung to her hand like a 
drowning man. 

‘““Why’’—and Miss Wilson smiled and 
her coolness and self-possession increased if 
anything—‘‘ Hulda was sent out on an er- 
rand this morning. If you would come 
back at, say, two o’clock Hulda would be 
here.”’ 

Oh, blessed, reassuring words! Miss 
Wilson was so natural, so perfectly un- 
disturbed —and she had invited him to 
come back. All at once Hjalmar knew that 
Hulda was genuine; that there was some 
perfectly natural explanation about the 
suit, while the limousine was explained 
already. The fire had gone from his veins. 
He was cool now and almost self-possessed 
himself, which enabled him to realize what 
an embarrassing thing he had done and 
heated him up again. 

**T guess I don’t need to come back,”’ he 
stammered. ‘‘If I knew Hulda was gone I 
would not have come.” 

He became conscious that all this time 
his hat had been upon his head and he 
swept it off apologetically, then turned to 
the rear, made aware—at half-opened 
doors—of staring, indignant faces transfixed 
by sudden wonder at the sight of Miss Wil- 
son in polite converse with him. 

“Oh, Mr. Maartens! Here! Let me 
show you out the front way!’ exclaimed 
Miss Wilson. Her consideration was un- 
failing and further soothing to his soul. He 
followed docilely while the lady piloted him 
down a fairway that was dotted here and 
there with bits of statuary and with 
strangely shaped and sometimes oddly col- 
ored furniture. What his eye took ac- 
count of most clearly and comprehendingly 
was that the front door opened on a wide 
veranda looking northward to the blue 
waters of the Golden Gate, stretching like a 
turquoise band between the pinkish gray of 
the city and the emerald green of the Marin 
County hills. What a view to the sailor 
eye this, of that ebbing and flooding tide 
with the masts of the seven seas careening 
past! The picture held Yal for a moment, 
attention quite distracted. 

“You won’t come back then at two, 
Mr. Maartens?”’ inquired Miss Wilson. 

Hjalmar came back to earth and shook 
his head. 

“Tt will not be necessary,” he said. ‘‘ But 
tell Hulda I hope she can get home very 
early. It is our wedding anniversary.” 

“Tt is indeed,” recalled Miss Wilson. 
“T hope—I know you have been very 
happy.” 

“We have, but I—I got a scare this 
morning,” he said, reddening apologeti- 
eally. ““I—I guess—I know I made a fool by 
myself!’ 

As if flying from the memory of it, he 
hurried down the broad front steps with 
Miss Wilson’s reassurances still ringing in 
his ears. 

But there was another reason to hurry. 
It was eleven by his watch and he flung 
himself dangerously upon the steps of a 
passing car, determined to get quickly to 
the office of the White Bear, determined to 
get those ten ribs of the Hulda Swanson 
and bring them that night in collateral 
form to his wife. By the clock in the offiee 
of the White Bear Transportation Com- 
pany it was twenty minutes past eleven 
when he entered, and perturbations—fool- 
ish, nerve-destroying perturbations—seized 
him and broke him down. 
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Yes, they responded to his nervous in- 
quiries, the president was in. Would he 
send in his card? 

“‘Yust tal him de stevedore captain, Yal 
Maartens, want to see him,” 

The barnacles again. They would not 
stay away this morning. Yal stood crack- 
ing his joints, watching the door through 
which the messenger disappeared. A fresh 
misgiving had come to him as herecalled that 
if—as was quite probable—the president 
was reluctant to sell him a ten-thousand- 
dollar piece of his dividend-earning ship 
he had no argument to offer at all. Sen- 
timental reasons in a lovesick stevedore’s 
breast were not apt to count much with 
the president of an institution like this. 

Yet as he waited with the pulse of loving 
purpose beating so wildly in his breast Hjal- 
mar almost fancied that with the announce- 
ment of his name some kind of commotion 
had taken place beyond that door. Certainly 
a clearing out began to take place. First of 
all Port Captain Wallace came out and— 
Yal fancied—looked at him queerly. But 
then he was very self-conscious this morn- 
ing; he fancied everyone looked at him 
queerly. Next two men issued from the 
room carrying rolls that might have been 
drawings and they were followed by clerks 
bearing files of papers. Last of all came a 
cute little slip of a business girl, with a note- 
book doubled under arm and also carrying 
files of correspondence which she disposed 
of in wire baskets at a central desk before 
turning to him and inquiring in a pleasantly 
modulated voice, ‘“‘Mr. Maartens, is it?” 

“Dat’s right,” Hjalmar responded, his 
voice booming harshly over her head and 
thus adding to his self-consciousness. 

“Come this way,’ directed the stenog- 
rapher, and walked ahead of him demurely 
to the president’s door, opened it, ushered 
him in and backed outside again, after 
which the heavy door closed slowly but de- 
terminedly in obedience to its powerful 
pneumatic spring. 

At first Hjalmar thought himself in an 
empty room. It was on a corner with light 
from two wide windows streaming in, with 
a longish, heavy, glass-topped table in the 
center. But beyond this table toward his 
right as he turned half round was a huge 
flat-topped desk and before this desk, with 
white hands gripping the sides of the re- 
volving chair, sat—Hulda—Hulda of the 
jeweled eyes but with the white, startled 
face of one who had not yet quite recovered 
from some sudden shock. 

“Hulda,” he charged wildly, ‘you make 
some kind of fool of me!” 

“Elmer!” she cried, springing up, fright 
in her own voice. “‘Elmer!” 

She came toward him with self-reproach 
and sympathetic concern on her face. 

“You? You?” he began, trying to form 
some kind of inquiry, yet backing off from 
her as she approached. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘I am the new skipper 
of the White Bear fleet,” and smiled up at 
him archly, as waiting for him to see the 
joyous humor of the situation and fold her 
in a bear hug to his breast. But Hjalmar 
had become a great groping child. 

““You—you bane fool me, Hulda!”’ 

He had stopped moving backward. His 
great arms were extended in a kind of weak 
appeal, as hoping she could make the mat- 
ter clear for him and would mercifully do 
so quickly. 

Hulda, seizing the opportunity, walked 
right inside the open arms and cuddled her- 
self against his breast as she had one year 
and two weeks ago when he asked her to be 
his wife, and he seized and held her tight, 
making sure of one delicious moment at 
least. 

“Yes,” she cooed softly, “‘I fooled you, 
Yal,” calling him by the old childhood 
name. ‘‘But I had to, to—to get you. Tell 
me, if you had known that I was rich, an 
heiress to a million—millions they threaten 
to become—when I finally found you that 
day upon the embarcadero would you not 
have run away from me?” , 

“It bane good job if you let me, Hulda, 
by golly!” he murmured, feeling a fresh 
sense of his own unworthiness. 

“No!” she exclaimed, and- hugged him 
tighter. “‘No! I knew the worth of the 
man I loved and I wouldn’t have lost him 
for anything. Not for the world! I would 
have become and remained a working girl 
in fact for as long as life shall last just to 
win you and keep you, Yal. Dear old Yal! 
And oh, it was such a lark, wooing you in- 
cognito and marrying you! You were such 
a child! You made it so easy. And how 
many times you had chances to find out and 
didn’t. I kept leaving the trail broader and 
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broader, and yet postponing the day when 
I would tell you just because it was so deli- 
cious, this living of a double life that way. 
And you’ve polished up so beautifully too.” 

‘By golly,” blurted Yal, ‘‘I don’t know 
about dat! I raise hal out at dat Pacific 
Avenue house. You gon lose your job out 
dere and I don’t care if you do.” 

Hulda burst out in merry laughter. 

““You dear old puddinghead!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘You only get part of it at a 
time. That is my house out there. The 
mistress I have been working for is me. It 
is our house. You can be master of it now. 
I’m tired. I resign. Servants are such a 
problem.” 

Instead of getting it, Yal felt his mind 
reeling again. It was only this anchorage of 
Hulda, standing there so close and cuddling 
and comfortable, that kept him from smash- 
ing in total wreckage upon a lee shore. 

“You better told me all about everything 
pretty quick, Hulda,” he insisted, ‘“‘or I’m 
going to jump out dat window just to see if 
de cobbles is still down there.” 

“Poor old fellow!” she soothed, and 
dragging him down into a director’s chair 
and half leaning, half sitting on the edge of 
the table in front of him, she began. ‘“‘In a 
few words, Captain Larsen and Mrs. Lar- 
sen—the kindest two people that ever lived. 
But at the very first, Yal, it was you. You 
sent me a post-card picture from San Fran- 
cisco, but you were so slow in coming for 
me that I decided to come to you. I think I 
thought San Francisco was just a small 
city, where everyone may know everybody 
like our own little Helsingborg, and Amer- 
ica not so large as Sweden. I started to 
come to you here. The rest is just the 
ae God, Captain Larsen and his angel 
wife.” 

“You got to make it plainer dan dat,” 
declared Hjalmar gravely. 

“T can,” said Hulda, also sober now, 
with a moist light of gratitude in those 
wonderful jeweled eyes of hers. “‘I traveled 
in the steerage, of course, and I used to look 
up sometimes from the forward deck to the 
proud first-class passengers promenading 
and envy them and wonder about them. 
I did not suspect it, but there upon that 
upper deck, Mrs. Larsen, returning from a 
visit with her husband to Sweden, was 
looking down at me and saying to the cap- 
tain that I was just like her when thirty 
years before she came to America. At last 
Mrs. Larsen came down and talked to me. 
When I came ashore from Ellis Island they 
were waiting to take me to their home in 
San Francisco to be a servant. But I never 
was. At first they liked me and then they 
loved me. You couldn’t imagine that, 
could you?” 

She asked the question in all seriousness, 
but it helped Hjalmar a good way through 
his trance. 

“T could,” he declared solemnly, “just 
because it was you.” 

“Anyway they did,’ declared Hulda 
with a sudden smoothing of her brow as if 
she gave up trying to question why it was. 
“‘By the time we arrived here Mrs. Larsen 
was treating me like a daughter. She 
wanted me round to chatter Swedish to, to 
talk about the Old Country, and instead of 
setting me to work they sent me to school. 
They gave me everything. Finally they 
adopted me. I even took their name. If 
you had looked at the marriage license I 
helped you get you would have seen that 
the name I gave to the clerk was Hulda 
Swanson Larsen, but you big stupid, you 
didn’t look at anything but me. 

“And—well, the story becomes sad now. 
Dear Mrs. Larsen died. Captain Larsen 
was inconsolable. He wanted nobody round 
him but me. I came to business with him. 
I became a sort of secretary to him. The 
last two years that he lived he did nothing 
that I did not know about. It was in the 
first of those that I found you, Yal, the 
first time, and lost you.” 

Hjalmar listening open-mouthed ven- 
tured no comment but a sigh. 

“It isn’t that I have a business brain ex- 
actly,’’ she went on, ‘‘but I’m twenty-six 
years old and a woman twenty-six can pack 
a good deal into her head. I have good ad- 
visers. Mr. Armstrong, the vice president, 
is a money-maker. Captain Wallace is a 
fine executive and little Hulda’’—she 
struck an attitude—‘“‘little Hulda watches 
the wheels go round with the look of a wise 
old owl and at stated times and places 
signs her name upon the dotted line. That’s 
all there is to being president and that’s all 
there is to the story—except you. You, 


Yal, are my proudest, my one worth-while 
She hugged him with a 


achievement.”’ 
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violence that threatened to choke him. 
“Sounds like a fairy story, doesn’t it?” 

“You are the fairy. It couldn’t have 
been true except with you.” 

“But it is true, Yal,’’ she said, pinching 
his cheek, ‘“‘and I am the president of the 
White Bear.” 

A sense of depression came over him as 
he surveyed her upon this dizzy height. 

“But I am only Yal the stevedore,” he 
realized, “falling into broken English 
every time my temperature goes up half a 
degree.”’ 

“Oh!” she cooed. ‘Oh, no. What is 
mine is yours.’’ And round his head she 
described a playful circle with her finger 
meant to be a wedding ring large enough 
for a collar and chanted: ‘With all my 
worldly goods I thee endow. And don’t 
worry about your broken English. It’s 
then I love you most, you dear old Norse 
bear.” 

But Hjalmar, viewing with admiring 
eye the picture Hulda’s happy animation 
made, and immensely proud of her, was 
nevertheless pessimistic still. He felt some- 
how robbed. 

“‘T have nothing else now to live for—to 
work for,’”” he complained. ‘‘The zest of 
the game has been snatched away from 
me. I stop striving and become just a rich 
woman’s husband.” 

This speech betrayed the real man in 
Hjalmar, the man Hulda had discerned and 
loved and stooped to conquer, and she 
gazed at him. a moment dotingly from 
under the dark fringe of lashes that looked 
so much darker upon the pink-and-white 
background of her face. Then she frowned. 

“You are wrong, Hjalmar, wrong, when 
you say you are only a rich woman’s hus- 
band. You are a self-equipped man who 
has worked and won his way, who deserves 
everything that has come to him—even 
me.”’ Andshe laughed mischievously. “‘ You 
are a maker of money, a rare handler of 
men. You get their confidence, their enthu- 
siasm—there’s a big job for you in the 
White Bear Company, a job so big nobody 
else can do it, that’s been waiting for you 
ever since Captain Larsen died.” 

Hjalmar’s face lighted. 

““A job for me? What is it?” 

“Captain Larsen’s profit-sharing plan. 
It was a dream of his last days. Captain 
Larsen was a good deal of a seer. Person- 
ally he met the old conditions and won 
under them, but he looked into the future 
and trembled for this corporation and others 
like it. Democratization of industry was 
not just a phrase to him. It had a meaning. 
He believed that the only business organ- 
ization which would meet the competition 
of the future, which is now the present, 
was one in which men coéperated from top 
to bottom. He wanted no employees in his 
organization. He looked forward to the 
day when every man would be an owner, a 
boss—when no man worked for wages, but 
for himself. He knew how much there is of 
waste energy, waste time, waste capital in 
a wage organization like ours. He had a 
vision of the most efficient fleet of ships 
that ever sailed the sea, because every man 
earned not a wage but a profit and self- 
interest kept him at his task and made him 
see to it that everyone else kept at his— 
a thousand-eyed, thousand-minded organ- 
ization instead of an organization of a 
thousand hands and just here and there 
a brain.” 

“Tt was a great dream from the stand- 
point of business efficiency,’’ broke in Hjal- 
mar, who had been listening in a rapt sort 
of way. 

“But a greater from the standpoint of 
happiness production,” declared Hulda 
surprisingly. ‘‘Captain Larsen tried it in a 
small way with the Hulda Swanson, but 
there were difficulties that required skill 
and time that were beyond his possession. 
Since his death the project has been in abey- 
ance. Neither Mr. Armstrong nor Captain 
Wallace was the man to put it into effect 
and work out its details. 'Phey believe in 
the idea, but they couldn’t put it into oper- 
ation. They are drivers, not leaders. It 
requires a leader and a leader who under- 
stands the worker’s point of view and 
knows how to disarm his foolish suspicions 
and enlist his codperation heartily. You 
can do it. You have done it in a small way 
in your own business already. That is your 
job in the White Bear. Do you see it?” 

Hjalmar’s face kindled like a sunset. 

“T take the job!” he said eagerly. 

“And now, with that off our chests,’’ 
laughed Hulda, “‘let’s call it a day in the 
office and go up to the big house on the hill 
to celebrate.” 
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You can overcome extreme irritability of your 
skin, and give it the power of resistance every 
normal skin should have. Try using the special 


treatment given below. 
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Is your skin exceptionally 
sensitive or delicate? 


[i your skin always been especially 
hard to take care of ? 


Wind, sun, dust, exposure—do they irritate 
and roughen its delicate texture? In cold weather 
do you have to give it constant attention? 


You can correct this extreme sensitiveness. 
By giving your skin every day the care it 
needs, you can overcome its tendency to be- 
come painful, irritated on the least occasion 
For your skin is constantly changing —each 
day old skin dies and new skin takes its place. 
By the right treatment you can give this new 
skin, as it forms, the firmness, the power of 
resistance that every normal skin should have. 


The right treatment for a tender, 
sensitive skin 


Try using every night the following treat- 
ment for a sensitive skin: 


Dip a soft washcloth in warm water and 
hold it to your face. Then make a warm 
water lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 
dip your cloth up and down in it until the 
cloth is “fluffy” with the soft white lather. Rub 
this lathered cloth gently over your skin until 
the pores are thoroughly cleansed. Then rinse, 
first with warm, then with clear, cool water 
and dry carefully. 


If you follow this 
treatment regularly 
each night before 
retiring you will 
begin to notice in 
a week or ten days 
a marked improve- 
ment in the firm- 
ness of your skin — 








a power to resist irritation and exposure. 


If your skin is unusually sensitive or deli- 
cate, it especially needs to be freed each night 
from the irritating fine particles of dust and 
foreign matter that accumulate upon it dur- 


ing the day. 


Modern authorities now discount the old 
idea, formerly held by some people, that wash- 
ing the face with soap was bad for a delicate 
skin, Dr. Pusey, the famous skin specialist, in 
his book on the care of the skin, says: “The 
layer of dirt and fat that such persons accumu- 
late on the skin is a constant invitation to 
various disorders.” 


By giving your face its thorough bath at 
night, you allow it to rest—to breathe—dur- 
ing the eight hours of sleep; you will avoid, 
also, the after exposure which often roughens 
a delicate skin. 


Every skin needs a special type 
of treatment 


You will find Woodbury treatments that 
exactly meet the needs of different types of 
skin, in the little booklet that is wrapped 
around every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
Get this famous booklet of treatments and 
see for yourself how thoroughly the needs of 
different types of skin have been studied. 
Find the treatment for your skin and begin 
using it tonight. 


Remember—the success of any Woodbury 
treatment depends on the regularity with 
which you use it. You cannot expect to 
change completely in a day or a week a con- 
dition that has lasted for years. But within 


a few days you will begin to notice the im- 
provement a Woodbury treatment makes in 
your skin. 


The very first treatment will leave your 
skin with a slightly drawn, tight feeling. This 
only means that your skin is responding to 
a more thorough and stimulating kind of 
cleansing than it has been accustomed to. 
After a few nights this drawn feeling will 
disappear, and your skin will emerge from its 
nightly treatment with such a soft, clean, 
healthful feeling that you will never again 
want to use any other method of cleansing 
your face. 


You will find Woodbury’s Facial Soap on 
sale at any drug store or toilet goods counter 
in the United States or Canada.. Get a cake 
today and begin using it tonight. A 25-cent 
cake lasts a month or six weeks. 


Would you like to have a trial 
size cake? 


You may have it with the booklet of treat- 
ments, or with samples of the other Woodbury 
facial preparations in addition to the booklet. 


For six cents we will send you the trial 
size cake (enough for a week of any Woodbury 
facial treatment) together with the booklet of 
treatments, “A Skin You Love to Touch.” 
Or for 15 cents we will send you the treat- 
ment booklet and samples of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, Facial Powder, Facial Cream and 
Cold Cream. Address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., 605 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Tf you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Limited, 605 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, AND PERTH, ONTARIO 
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The mighty structures of steel and concrete which constitute the immense Vict 
factories at Camden, N. J., are a living, ever-growing monument to the pioneers w 
blazed the way in the talking-machine industry, who developed the talking-machine fre 
a mere toy into the greatest musical instrument the world has ever known. 


Their lifework is talking-machines, and all the experience and knowledge gained 
nearly a quarter-century devoted entirely to the talking- machine art is summed up 
Victor products. 


The Victor Company not only completely revolutionized talking-machine constrt 
tion by the invention of the cabinet-style instrument—the Victrola—but every wort 
while accomplishment in the higher development of the talking-machine art is the res 
of Victor skill and progressiveness, and its artistic achievements have been one uv 
broken series of successes. 


While thus leading the way in the talking-machine field, the Victor factories ha 
grown from a small one-room workshop into the greatest musical industry in all t 


VICTOR TALKING M. 
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torld. They stand absolutely unique in the talking-machine industry. The Victor plant 
ithe largest, the most modern, the best equipped plant in which complete talking-machines 
ve built. Its immense buildings were specially planned and erected solely for the pro- 

ction of talking-machines, and represent an investment of many millions of dollars. 


1 To the music-loving public these facts mean more than a mere statement of size. 
)}ey mean musical quality. They mean that the Victrola stands alone as the su- 
emely satisfying musical instrument. They mean that the Victrola is made by the most 


umpletely trained specialists in the most completely equipped talking-machine plant 
ti the world. 


i It is due to this experienced, highly efficient organization, and to the perfection 
its products, that the Victrola has achieved its world-wide supremacy, that it is 
iversally recognized as the one standard talking-machine. 


a) There are Victor dealers everywhere and they will gladly play any music you wish 
hear. Victrolas in great variety of styles from $25 to $1500. 
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The NEW SERIES HAYNES BROUGHAM 


OMANCE, social distinction, traveling 

luxury— these distinguished the Brougham 
in the old days of fine coaches and colonial 
manners. In creating the new series Haynes 
Brougham all the richness of appearance and 
supreme comfort of travel have been restored, 
with the added improvement of motoring 
flexibility and power. 


The charming lines of the body appeal as 
much as do the wide doors, the deep-up- 
holstered divan which forms the rear seat, 
the exquisite fittings and all the other thought- 
fully incorporated conveniences which are so 
greatly admired by car connoisseurs. Exte- 
riorly the new series Haynes Brougham 
































conveys an expression of richness, exclusive- 
ness and dignity. The new series Haynes 
Brougham seats comfortably five passengers. 


The Haynes, America’s first car, now exhib- 
ited by the Government at the Smithsonian 
Institution, National Museum, Washington, 
D. C., was invented, designed and built by 
Elwood Haynes, in 1803. 


The beautiful Haynes Brochure, descriptive 
of all the new 1920 and new series Haynes 
character cars, will be mailed to you upon 
request. Address Department 41. 


Tue Haynes AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
Koxomo, INDIANA : . . : U.S.A, 
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“T think I should like to explore with 
you,” I answered. 

She gave me an indulgent look. It was 
already plain enough to me that she had 


* assumed her réle in my regard; that of big 


sister, for which I could scarcely blame her 
as through some freak of complexion and a 
life which had never known a single urgent 
care strangers invariably took me for an 
undergraduate. Athletics under the easy 
system of European training had given me 
a sort of schoolboy physical development, 
and even some months of flying over the 
German lines seemed to have failed in leav- 
ing any of the imprints of responsibility. 

“Very well,” she agreed with a slightly 
quizzical smile. “‘What shall we explore? 
Each other’s minds or the surrounding 
country?” 

“The latter might prove me a better ex- 
plorer,” Isaid. ‘‘ Besides, I don’t think that 
the former would be much of an adventure 
for you.” 

“T’m not a bit adventurous,” said she. 
“Leonard absorbs all of that quality in this 
family. I’m afraid you’re going to find 
us disappointingly tame here in America. 
We all live pretty close to the ground 
nowadays.” 

“The ground is anything but tame for an 
airman,” I said, ‘‘especially when he’s on 
his way back to it, and I’m very far from 
sure that you haven’t the spice of adven- 
ture in you.” 

“Then it has yet to show itself,’’ she an- 
swered, and again that tinge of ruddy pink 
glowed through her clear skin to make me 
suspect that this was not entirely true, or 
if it were she felt some adventure to be 
lurking at no great distance. As if to 
get on more impersonal ground she 
asked if I felt the influence of heredity 
by finding America familiar, or as I 
had expected it. 

“T feel at home here,’”’ I answered, 
“but the run from New York rather 
overwhelmed me. You see, my tray- 
els have all been confined to Europe, 
where nothing changes much. Whereas 
over here one can seem to see things 
changing under one’s eyes, like the 
Hindu mango trick. My education 
made me a sort of professional school- 
boy — courses in France and Swit- 
zerland and Italy and Austria and 
England.” : 

“Never Germany?” she asked. 

“No. Mother always detested 
Germany for some reason. She 
hated their system of kultur long 
before it became the world’s abom- 
ination. The war caught me study- 
ing literary composition in the Sorbonne.” 

“Tt sounds awfully interesting,” said 
Martha. ‘And yet for all of your experi- 
ences you do seem very much a schoolboy.” 

“T should like to matriculate for the 
finishing school under your professorship,” 
Isaid. ‘Of course you're infinitely older— 
at least three months perhaps.” 

She smiled indulgently as if to say that 
in our case the seniority was intellectual 
and infinite. 

“What particular course do you care to 
elect?’’ she asked. 

“‘Social,’”’ I answered. 

“That’s a wide field,”’ said Martha. 

“Tt can be narrowed down to my limita- 
tions,”’ I answered. 
ate artha’s clear eyes rested on me thought- 

y. 

“Leonard said that you could do with a 
bit of training,” said she. ‘‘You are apt to 
find our customs very cramping after post- 
bellum Europe. My first lesson may be to 
oan you to walk the straight and narrow 
path.” 

“The narrower the better if it can be 
trodden side by side,” I answered. 

aap ves raised her eyebrows with a little 
nod. ¢ 

“T see that Leonard was right,” said she. 
“He warned me that you would flirt with 
the motor of your airplane. Well, this is 
not getting on very fast with your Amer- 
ican education. But first I believe you 
wanted to explore the grounds.” 

“You might teach me as we walk along,” 
I said. 

534 
ARTHA took me for a general inspec- 
tion of the grounds, which were pic- 
turesque in a sort of wild and unkempt way 
and did not seem to match at all with the 
peculiar finished precision of the family. 
The Hobarts were of colonial Tory stock, 
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English lesser nobility, I imagined, and it 
seemed to me as though they were the 
product of several generations of studied 
elegance, which they might have found 
necessary in the face of early primitive 
surroundings in a national atmosphere of 
democracy. An English aristocracy would 
not have felt the necessity of being thus held 
to form by long-established conventions 
and surroundings. But it seemed to me in 
the case of the Hobarts and their kind this 
guardedness of early tradition had passed 
from a habit toa type. I could not imagine 
Martha swerving the fraction of a degree 
from her established course, and conse- 
quently I was not only hopelessly puzzled 
but decidedly upset by the episodes which 
immediately followed my arrival. 

I had got in the habit of early rising, and 
waking at six the following morning the 
brightness of the sun and the distant roar 
of the surf suggested the idea of going down 
to the beach for aswim. It was very warm 
and I went to the open window 
and looked out. My room was 
on the top story and I could see 
the high tumbled sand dunes and 
over their irregular tops a pale- 
blue band of ocean going up to 


the horizon. I could not see the beach 
itself because of the intervening dunes 
about four hundred yards away, but as 
I looked toward these a white figure 
with a flaming red cap appeared against 
the green sedge. : 

It occurred to me then that it might 
be Martha going down herself for an 
early dip, and to discover if it were she 
I picked up my binoculars and focused 
them. It was Martha in a white peignoir 
and bathing kerchief, and at that moment 
a man suddenly appeared between the 
dunes. : 

This struck me as a little strange, espe- 
cially as I discovered through the strong 
glasses that the man was dressed in white 
flannels and immediately stopped and took 
off his hat. 

I did not mean to spy, but it seemed so 
singular that a girl of Martha’s unquestion- 
able propriety should care to meet a man 
at that hour and when going to bathe that 
I continued to watch them. If the fellow 
were intruding something certainly should 
be done about it and at once. 

But Martha herself had stopped and the 
two were, so far as I could see, engaged in 
friendly conversation. The man was facing 
me and I was able to observe his face with 
no difficulty, discovering it to be that of a 
middle-aged person of gentlemanly appear- 
ance with a mustache and closely trimmed 
Vandyke. I thought it, quite possible that 
he might be the new neighbor, Mr. Malluc. 


But this did not improve the situation 
particularly, Even if they had previously 
met, which I understood they had not, it 
was by no means permissible for him to 
stop and talk to Martha under such circum- 
stances. I could not believe that she would 
wish it, so not knowing quite what else to do 
I slipped quickly 
into my bathing Ree 
suit and bath : . 
robe, went quickly 
down and started 
for the dunes. 

The path 
led through 
some scrub 
pines and 
when I came 
in sight of 
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the place there was nobody to be seen. A 
moment later I passed between the dunes 
and saw Martha wading out into the shal- 
low water, for the tide was low. The man 
had disappeared. 

I called out and Martha turned quickly, 
and seeing who it was waved her white, 
flashing arm. 

“May I swim with you?” I asked. 

“Of course,” she answered. “I would 
have suggested it last night, but I thought 
you’d want to sleep after your long ride.’”’ 

“T’ve been sleeping most of the way 
across,’ I answered, and joined her in the 
sparkling brine, which was much less cold 
than on the Channel beaches. 

Martha was a good swimmer, which one 
needed to be for safety here, as there was a 
strong undertow at high tide, she told me, 
with treacherous holes after a storm and 
beyond the surf a set of current offshore 
with the ebb tide. 

“T’m surprised they let you bathe alone,”’ 
I said as we came out and put on our 
peignoirs. 
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“They know that I’m not a bit venture- 
some,” said she, “and there’s never any- 
body about at this hour.” 

Though obliged to doubt the truth of both 
these statements, I did not question them. 

As we walked back to the house Martha 
said: “We'll do this every morning if you 
like, Dick. You see you are to be re- 
garded as a member of the family.” 

“That is a very great honor,” I said. 
“T shall try to deserve it. But it seems 
to me that when you go alone you 
ought at least to take the 
dogs.” 

“T always do,” she said, “but 
they went up to visit Len this 
morning.” 

Here again was a deception, 
I feared. Len and I were on 
the same floor and if the dogs 
had gone up to his roomI should 
certainly have seen or heard 
them. The whole affair not only 
mystified me but bothered me 
considerably, and the incident 
which happened later in the 
day did not help to relieve my 
mind. 

This was at about four 
o’clock. Len-had disappeared 
and Martha and I were to play 
tennis when I had finished some 
letters. I went down to the 
court, but found no sign of her, 
so I went to the kennels and 
found the dogs shut up, which 
seemed rather strange after what 
we had been told by the lodge 
keeper’s wife. Then I was struck 
by the peculiar behavior of the 
twosplendid police dogs, Clairon 
and Tambour, which were in 
separateruns. I had made their 
acquaintance the day before and 
both were now imploring to be 
let out as if for some particular 
reason. They would rush to the 
door, then look in the direction of 
the pine grove with low growls. 
It was plain enough to me that some- 
thing had disquieted them, so feeling that I 

ought not to loose them without permission 
I Sete off to beat out the place for my- 
self. 

The grove here consisted of scrub pines 
and oaks, and before I had gone far I 
heard the murmur of voices and came on 
Martha with a pale, angry face walking 
between two rather hard-looking men 
whose manner did not strike me as any too 
polite. Martha caught sight of me then 
and stopped. 

““What’s the matter?” I asked. 

“These men claim to be detectives,” said 
Martha, “and they want to search the 
premises for a suspected person whom they 
Say was seen to enter the grounds.” 

“Hadn’t you better refer them to your 
father?’ I asked. 

“Father has gone to the country club,” 
said Martha. “They want to search the 
house. It’s insulting. It is an indignity.” 

“Well,”’ I answered, “since there are 
said to be burglars about I suppose they 
have the right.” 

“Course we have,” growled one of the 
men. “You folks make me tired. You 
oughta be glad of the protection.” 

His rough tone made me angry, that and 
Martha’s face, which looked not only 
frightened but distressed. I caught her eye 
and I read very plainly her message to pre- 
vent the search if possible. 

“Tt can’t hurt you any to be polite about 
it,” I said to the man who had spoken in 
such a surly way. 

“We got no time to wait for an introduc- 
tion,’’ he sneered. ‘‘We come here to over- 
haul the place.” 

“What’s your authority?’ I asked. 

“This, young feller,” said he, and thrust 
at me a hand with a star-shaped badge on 
the palm. 

“That’s only your police badge,” I said. 
“Where’s your search warrant?” 

Now this was a shot in the dark as I knew 
absolutely nothing about American police 
customs and was merely going on the gen- 
eral procedure of most countries, where a 
special warrant is necessary to force one’s 
way into a private dwelling without permis- 
sion, and I saw immediately from the ex- 
pressions of the men that I hadscored. But 
they did not give up. 

“Say, who is this fresh guy, anyhow?” 
asked the second man. “ We better put him 
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your family glad when 
you smoke? 


Do they take full pleas- 
ure in your pleasure 
knowing that only harm- 
less and agreeable effects 
can follow? 


The Girard smoker answers yes 
to this question with real enthusi- 
asm, 


His family knows that his deep 
enjoyment and satisfaction in this 
genuine Havana smoke go hand in 
hand with steady nerves, a clear head 
and unalloyed kindliness and com- 
fort. 


They enjoy not only the sight and 
fragrance of the soft blue dreamy 
spirals curling upward but the 
knowledge that this soothing influ- 
ence helps him to be a more likable 
friend, a more livable companion in 
the home. 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf, Philadelphia 
Establishei 49 years 


Sold by progressive dealers 
throughout America. 

The ‘‘Benefactor”’ is a size much 
favored for the after dinner smoke. 


GIRARD 


Never gets on your nerves 
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under arrest for interferin’ with officers in 
discharge of their duty.” 

This was a bit too stiff. 
Martha. 

“Miss Hobart,” I said, “please tele- 
phone to the nearest police station that 
there are two men here who pretend to be 
detectives and who are trying to browbeat 
you into letting them search your house 
without any official warrant. Say also that 


I turned to 


| they are impudent and insulting and that 


you demand the proper protection.” 

“Very well,” Martha answered, and 
started to walk to the stables. But this 
move, which was purely bluff on my part, 
had the desired effect. One of the men 
began to growl something about the duties 
of good citizenship, but I cut him short. 

“There is no question here of good citi- 
zenship,”’ I said. “If you had any sense 
you would see that no good citizen is going 
to be accused of harboring a criminal with- 
out the strongest protest, and that is what 
your demand amounts to. The best thing 
that you two can do is to apologize and get 
out of here.’’ 

Apparently they decided that the latter 
part of this advice was good, for they 
turned sulkily and walked off between the 
trees. As soon as they were out of sight 
Martha turned and came back to where I 
was standing. Her face was pale and there 
was a frightened look in her eyes I did not 
like, as it seemed to me that she ought by 
rights to be furiously angry. 

“Tf that is a sample of American police 
methods,” I said, ‘then I don’t think much 
of them.” 

Martha nodded. 

“Fancy their daring to take such a 
course with a family like ours,’’ she mur- 
mured. But I noticed that her voice trem- 
bled and her eyes did not meet mine. “Do 
you think that they will come back with 
the warrant?”’ 

“No,” I answered. ‘‘They knew per- 
fectly well that they were acting without 
due authority. Do you know where Len 
has gone?”’ 

“Overto Mr. Malluc’sprobably,” Martha 
answered. 

“Then I’d telephone for him to come 
back if I were you,’ I said. “If they 
should come back he ought to be here.” 

Martha shook her head slowly. 

“T’d rather that nobody knew anything 
about what has happened, Dick,”’ said she. 
“Tt would only upset them and couldn’t 
do any good. Please promise me that it 
shan’t go any further.” 

She stared at the ground. 

‘“‘Of course if you really wish it. They’ll 
not come back. It was just a bit of impu- 
dent officiousness. Your household is too 
well known and respected for a search war- 
rant to be issued. Try to put it out of your 
mind,” 

“T shall,” Martha answered, but she was 
so evidently upset that I suggested a stroll 
instead of tennis. She agreed to this and 
we started through the grove, presently to 
come upon a little path which led diago- 
nally from the sea beach to the village at 
the head of the bay. Some distance down 
this we caught sight of a tall gaunt figure, 
apparently a native of the place, approach- 
ing. It proved to bea bleak-faced old man, 
poorly but decently dressed, who seemed to 
be poling himself along by means of a staff 
with a long fork at the upper end. 

“That old chap looks like Father Time,” 
I said, “if he’ only had a scythe and an 
hourglass instead of that forked pole.” 

“This is an old right of way,” said 
Martha. ‘‘We’ve never tried to close it, 
partly because we believe in ancient privi- 
leges up to a certain extent and partly be- 
cause it’s the quickest way to get yourself 
hated in the community.” 

The ancient mariner reached where we 
stood and paused. 

“‘Heh!”’ he quacked rather like the 
marsh heron, which he somewhat resem- 
bled. ‘Good evenin’. Hope I ain’t tres- 
passin’.’’ 

“No,” said Martha, ‘‘it’s only trespass- 
ing to go where you’re forbidden, and this 
path is free to all.” 

‘‘Wal,’’ said the old fellow, “I guess you 
won’t lose nothin’ by it. We’re all purty 
honest folks down here on the shore. The 
door of my house ain’t never been locked. 
Man and boy, I’ve trod this short cut nigh 
onto seventy years and I’d sorta hate to 
giveitup. You folks comin’ from Mr. Mal- 
luc’s?’’—for we had started to walk back 
toward the beach. “Better wait and see 
me do my trick.” 

“What is your trick?” I asked, but 
Martha had already guessed his errand. 
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“T know,” said she. “You’re Uncle Ab- 
ner the well-finder. He finds wells,”’ she 
said tome. “That willow pole is the divin- 
ing rod. Oh, I must run back and get dad. 
This sort of thing’s his hobby.” 

Uncle Abner ran his hand through a 
patriarchal beard unfortunately marred by 
tobacco. 

“Don’t know as ’twould be worth your 
while to disturb the squire,’’ said he. 
“Tain’t a very likely place. T’other well 
was druv like yourn, but if you two hain’t 
got nothin’ better ter do you might come 
along on the off chance of our findin’ 
somethin’.”’ 

Martha looked at me doubtfully. 

“Come on,” I said, “‘let’s go. .Len knows 
them.” 

So we fell in behind the old seer and came 
presently to a boundary fence, which we 
climbed over. A few minutes later we 
heard the sound of voices and laughter and 
presently reached a knoll on which stood 
a low and rather unsightly building all of 
galvanized corrugated iron. 

“That must be Mr. Malluc’s labora- 
tory,’’ Martha murmured. ‘Len said he 
was building one. It seems he likes to 
dabble in alchemy and explosives and 
things.” 

There were a number of people gathered 
about the laboratory, a dozen perhaps, and 
a little cluster of servants. It was such a 
party as one might have expected to find at 
any big country house with something un- 
usual of this sort afoot. 

But my whole attention was centered on a 
man who had caught sight of us and started 
immediately to walk in our direction. I for- 
got the magic we had come to watch and 
eyen the unpleasant clash with the detec- 
tives, for I recognized the approaching indi- 
vidual as the one whom I had seen through 
my glasses talking with Martha behind the 
dunes early that morning. So it was Malluc, 
as I had partly guessed, and Martha was 
acquainted with him and for some reason 
had seen fit to keep this fact a secret, and I 
wondered why. 

As he drew near I was forced unwillingly 
to admit that he was a handsome and dis- 
tinguished looking man, of about forty-five, 
I thought, though of youthful appearance 
for this age. His tanned face was fresh and 
ruddy, his well-spaced hazel eyes clear with 
a frank directness of expression, and though 
his Vandyke beard was tinged with gray 
there was something youthful in the whole 
physical personality of the man. He was of 
medium height, but very broad of shoulder 
and deep of chest and he moved forward 
with the springy step of a track athlete in 
training. Everything about him seemed 
admirably forceful and finished and in ex- 
cellent keeping and proportion. He wore a 
fine homespun woolen coat and knicker- 
bockers with dark green stockings and low 
Seotch brogues which buckled instead of 
lacing in the ordinary way. 

I now watched to see if he were going to 
acknowledge or conceal a previous ac- 
quaintanceship with Martha, but he did 
neither. 

“Tt’s very nice of you to come to see this 
demonstration, Miss Hobart,” said he with 
a smile which showed a double row of white 
and perfect teeth. He pulled off his cloth 
hat, but did not.offer to shake hands, then 
bowed to me. ‘Lieutenant Cullam, I be- 
lieve? Very glad to see you, sir. Good 
afternoon, Uncle Abner. Does your rod 
feel restless?’’ He glanced at the forked 
staff. ‘‘That’s not hazel—apple, isn’t it?”’ 

“Yeah, sweet apple,” said the seer. 
““Some uses hazel and some willer and some 
slippery ellum, but I git the best results 
from sweet apple. ‘Sides, I got a tree right 
handy in my yard.” 

‘‘Got it trained to the job, I suppose,” 
said Malluc, and looked smilingly at us. 

I thought that his eyes rested with singu- 
lar intentness on mine for an instant, as if 
he were trying to look behind them and 
take my measure. In that case he must 
have met a similar scrutiny, as I was trying 
to get his own: He looked to me like any- 
thing but the sort to hold clandestine meet- 
ings with a girl. And yet I could not be 
sure. For all of his apparent frankness of 
face and manner there was an inscrutable 
quality about him, a sort of cosmic impene- 
trability. His voice was singularly reso- 
nant, though of a husky timbre—a rich 
throaty voice which was pleasant to the 
ears and might be thrilling under certain 
circumstances. 

I glanced at Martha and saw that she 
was rather pale and breathing quickly as if 
excited. Then I discovered Len talking to 
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(Continued from Page 104) 
a young and pretty girl in the shade of the 
laboratory. Malluc began to tell us of his 
necessity to find water thereabouts to avoid 
the trouble and expense of piping about five 
hundred yards from the big tank which 
supplied the house. 

“‘T stuck this tin box over here so that it 
shouldn’t be an offense to the eye or ear or 
nose,” said he. “The sides and roof are 
easily explosible, to save me the wear and 
tear of getting blown through them if I 
should happen to stumble on some potent 
and irritable force.” 

“Are you looking for some unknown 
force?’”’ Martha asked. 

“Yes, Miss Hobart. One really hasn’t to 
look very far, though. Uncle Abner may 
demonstrate one that takes a lot of explain- 
ing in that sweet-apple pole of his. Well, I 
suppose we might as well start trying to put 
it in motion.” 

Uncle Abner nodded. 

“Mebbe we'll find it and mebbe we 
won't,” said he, and took the prongs of the 
fork in his gnarled hands. 

Len came sauntering over with his pretty 
companion, who did not wait to be intro- 
duced but greeted us with the polite shy- 
ness of a well-bred schoolgirl,-which in fact 
I judged her to be. Suzy had not the 
slightest trace of resemblance to her father, 
unless it was in the suggestion of robust 
strength and high vitality. They were evi- 
dently an cutdoor pair, not precisely ath- 
letic any more than one would think of a 
deer being athletic, and like almost any 
deer they impressed one as being perfect 
specimens of their kind. Suzy had rather a 
Scandinavian face, I thought, widely spaced 
eyes, which were gray but much darker in 
shade than Martha’s, almost the tone of 
wet slate, and heavily fringed. Her hair 
was very thick; one would have said black 
at first glance, but on !coking closer the 
black had color in it like ruddy autumn 
leaves at nightfall. She was rangy of build, 
but not thin and could not possibly have 
disguised herself by wearing boy’s clothes, 
which is about as delicate a way as I can 
think of for expressing her physical traits. 

Gripping the prongs about eighteen inches 
above the fork and holding the pole hori- 
zontally in front of him, Uncle Abner had 
begun to walk slowly in a wide circle of 
which the laboratory was the center, there 
being no apparent choice as to where one 
might hope to find the hidden font. All 
eyes were fastened intently upon him, the 
spectators remaining in their places, except 
for Malluc, who followed a couple of paces 
in the rear and a little to the side. We all 
had the same idea, I think, a sort of appre- 
hension lest we disturb the scent, as when 
a hound is trying to puzzle out a trail. 

The old man made one complete circle 
without anything happening, and started 
on another lap at a slightly lower level of 
the gradual slope. He had got a little past 
us when Martha, who seemed to be still 
in a state of suppressed excitement, seized 
my arm. 

“Look,” she whispered, ‘it’s bobbing!” 

This was true. The end of the divining 
rod appeared to vibrate a little. The old 
man turned sharply to the right and took a 
step or two, when it dipped violently down- 
ward. 

“ce Heh ! 9 

His heron’s squawk had a triumphant 
note, but he did not stop. We ran closer 
and to one side, while there came from the 
group across the open space a murmur of 
excitement. Again the rod dipped. This 
time with such evident force that it seemed 
trying to wrench itself from the knotty old 
hands. Uncle Abner looked round and 
gave us a toothless and exultant grin, while 
the rod continued to writhe and oscillate in 
a most curious living way. One could have 
sworn that it was being tugged at by some 
invisible grasp. 

“Heh!”’ squawked Uncle Abner, this 
time with the falling inflection of successful 
finality, and let the tip of the rod rest on the 
ground. ‘Here’s your water, Mr. Malluc, 
and I reckon it’s a good flow and not too 
fur daown.” 

Everybody ran up and began to chatter 
and I found myself talking to a handsome 
dark-eyed woman with a peculiarly tragic 
face and a stoutish gentleman in white 
ducks and a blazer, and then we were all 
talking together and asking each other 
what the devil made the rod dip and if 
it was some occult agency or—under our 
breaths so Uncle Abner could not hear—if 
there must not be some fake about it. . 

But whatever the occult cause, it was not 
fake. Malluc took the rod, examined it 
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closely about the fork, then held it out for 
us to see. 

“Look here,’ said he, “‘the bark is all 
crinkled just below his grip. That shows 
how hard he was holding to keep it from 
being tugged down at the other end.” 

“Whv, yes,” said Len, “but what 
tugged it?” 

“There you are,” said Malluc, his eyes 
sparkling. ‘‘What?”’ 

Len asked Uncle Abner. 

“Some claims it’s spirits and others says 
it ain’t,” was the illuminating explanation 
of this seer. He took the rod and jammed 
its pointed end in the ground, where it 
stood passively enough. “Wal, sir, all ye 
gotta do naow is ter dig. Reckon I better 
mosey along and haul my net.” 

Mallue asked what was his fee. 

‘Five dollars,”’ answered Uncle Abner, 
which did not seem exorbitant compared 
to the cost of five hundred yards of 
galvanized-iron pipe and a ditch dug below 
frost line. Malluc handed him a bill. The 
old man spread it in his gnarled hands and 
his head jerked forward at the fifty. He 
opened his mouth, but the heron’s squawk 
did not come out. This time the air was 
going in the reverse direction like in an old- 
fashioned motor horn when you release the 
bulb after squeezing it. 

“Don’t drop dead, Uncle Abner,” said 
Mallue. “It’s worth a lot more than that 
to me.” He looked at us with his boyish 
smile. ‘‘There’s not the faintest doubt in 
my mind about the water being straight 
under that stick. I’ll get it if I have to dig 
through to some Chinaman’s back yard.” 

There was an old lady with silvery hair 
amongst his guests. 

“Oh, dear,”’ said she, ‘how many, many 
years since I last saw that done! How 
many, many years’—she kept repeating 
this as if it was the most tremendous pity — 
a sort of tragedy of the ages that it had 
been so long since she had seen a well found 
by a seer with a divining rod. “On our 
little farm,’”’ she said, and began to sob. 
One of the ladies led her to a bench and sat 
there consoling her. 

“T always thought this sort of thing was 
bunk,” said Len. ‘“‘How do you explain it, 
Mr. Malluc—or don’t you?”’ 

“*Here’s a vague theory. Think of a force 
in air and water and certain anima organ- 
isms which for some reason are surcharged 
with it. Then think of the hazel or willow 
or sweet-apple wand as especially sensitive 
conductors or radiators of it, like the wires 
of a radio station. Through these it is able 
to circulate and in so doing establish a 
magnetism which causes the wand to dip.” 

“Then you don’t believe it a spiritistic 
phenomenon?” said a tall white-haired 
man with a face of peculiar ashen pallor— 
“like levitation?” 

“‘T don’t believe levitation a spirit thing 
at all,’ Malluc answered. ‘‘Such re- 
actions are no more spook stuff than grav- 
ity which makes the apple fall or Franklin’s 
drawing electricity from the clouds. If 
spirits do it, why shouldn’t they show us 
coal and oil and precious minerals? And 
why should levitation be confined to wooden 
objects? A few years ago the Paris Matin 
offered a big money prize for any spiritist 
who could move a kilo of iron from one 
table to another by levitation—that is 
without physical support. Nobody could. 
Tron may be insensitive to this force, or is 
stubborn about releasing it, Certain indi- 
viduals, like Uncle Abner, may for some 
reason be very highly charged with it. But 
spirits—no! Every unexplained natural 
phenomenon since science began has been 
attributed to spirits until somebody found 
the laws which governed it.” 

He said some more along such hypothet- 
ical lines, but I found myself far more in- 
terested in the man than in the argument, 
which after all was not distinctly new. As 
Mallue talked he seemed to radiate some 
sort of magnetism, and I realized how easy 
it might be for him to make ordinary folk 
carry out his directions. Looking round 
the group I saw that everybody was watch- 
ing him in a fascinated way. Then as my 
eyes fell on Martha I got rather an un- 
pleasant shock. Her pretty face with its 
classic Grecian features wore a high flush, 
her lips were parted, eyes intent and her 
breathing rapid. There was nothing in 
Mallue’s discourse to warrant this, but I 
reflected that there might easily be some- 
thing in Malluc to do so. 

Hestoppedspeaking suddenly and walked 
over to the laboratory with his light 
springystep. Hissubdued-appearing guests 
began to disperse, strolling back to the 
house in twos and threes. Though we had 
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been mingling together, there had been no 
introductions between any of us except for 
Leonard’s presenting me to Suzy. She now 
began to chat to us both in a girlish ani- 
mated way, to which Martha seemed to 
listen abstractedly for a minute or two, 
then strolled over to the laboratory, in 
which Malluc had disappeared. I was 
watching her closely without appearing to 
do so and as she looked through the door- 
way I heard Malluc’s resonant voice invite 
her to enter, which she did; but they came 
out almost immediately and they stood in 
conversation. 

Suzy was prattling along vivaciously, 
while Len listened with a rather silly en- 
raptured look. Here evidently were two 
members of the same family under the in- 
fluence of their spellbinding neighbors. I 
did not worry much about Len, but Martha 
was quite a different case. 

“‘T must say I don’t see the good of dis- 
covering new forces,’ said Suzy. ‘‘I think 
we’ve got too many already. Don’t you, 
Lieutenant Cullam?”’ 

“T’ve sometimes felt that way when I’ve 
been up dodging high explosive,” I an- 
swered. 

**Since the forces are all about us,” said 
Len with an ardent look at Suzy, ‘‘we’ve 
got to find the laws by which they are 
controlled.” 

“Men and women had better learn to 
control themselves first,” said Suzy. ‘‘Es- 
pecially men.” 

““Meaning that women are laws unto 
themselves?” I asked. 

“T’ve usually found them laws unto 
men,”’ sighed Len. 

““Some laws are meant to be broken,” 
Suzy observed demurely, “‘but, of course, 
there is always a certain risk involved.” 

I began to think that Suzy was a bit of a 
flirt. Then as I caught the gleam of mis- 
chief in her jade-colored eyes and the 
crooked little smile with a dimple at one 
corner I became convinced of it. She was 
really very pretty in a dangerous provoca- 
tive way, like a teasing nymph who invites 
a rough caress but would fight before 
yielding to it. Poor Len was the proper 
quarry for a girl like this, her natural food 
you mizht say, because he turned her a soft 
side into which she could bite deeply, and 
he was chivalrously devoted and long- 
suffering and self-effacing. As a lover he 
belonged really to the Round Table epoch, 
and Suzy impressed me as being perfectly 
well equipped with modern arms and the 
knowledge of their use. I feared that Len 
was already cut off by her encircling move- 
ment. 

Malluc and Martha rejoined us and once 
more I got the impression of being under a 
swift intense examination. Most of us have 
experienced this at times when meeting cer- 
tain individuals and we can usually tell 
when it is hostile or suspicious. In the 
present case, though not conscious of any 
antagonism in Malluc’s mind, he roused 
this sentiment in me and I did not care if he 
knew it. Martha said that she must be 
getting back and Len decided to come with 
us. We parted casually and with no refer- 
ence to any future meeting, yet pleasantly 
enough. On the way back Len sustained 
the conversation without appearing to 
notice Martha’s or my abstraction. Of 
course I could not form the slightest idea of 
what was passing in her mind, but my own 
thoughts were far from pleasant. The 
Hobarts had a very dubious neighbor, I de- 
cided, and though it might not be any of my 
business I resolved to keep my eye on hima 
little. 

ut 

IKE most friendships where relations are 
efinitely established on first acquaint- 
ance, Martha’s and mine progressed in 
swiit strides to a considerable intimacy. 
She had not accepted me precisely as a 
younger brother or other male relative, but 
more as a squire whose warm credentials 
were quickly indorsed by her own personal 

appraisal. 

Any necessity of chaperonage between us 
seemed from the start to be set aside by the 
tacit consent not only of Martha but the 
others. Len’s knowledge of my harmless- 
ness may, of course, have had a good deal to 
do with this, and so did the peculiarly high 
opinion in which Martha was held by 
friends and neighbors. It struck my Con- 
tinental ideas as odd at first that we should 
be permitted to walk and ride and swim 
and motor about the region without the 
presence of any third person, but I soon got 
used to it. 

I discovered to my surprise that Martha 
was a splendid athlete in a sort of natural 
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effortless way. She went at the most vigor- 
ous physical efforts on land or water as 
might a deer or a seal, seemingly never hot 
or tired or breathless from exertion, and 
emerged from them like a gull from a gale 
of wind, without a pinion awry. 

For a number of days we saw nothing 
of Malluc’s household, though I suspected 
Len of daily visits there. Martha never 
mentioned them, nor did I. We saw the 
swift yacht putting out to sea one day with 
a group of people aboard and Len told us 
that Malluc was off to Boston to deposit a 
party of guests and bring back a fresh in- 
stallment. It seemed odd that a man of 
his scientific absorption should care to en- 
tertain on such a scale or that Suzy should 
want to have people who impressed one as 
so dreary and retiring. I was inclined to 
think that it might be a sort of charity on 
Malluc’s part, and Len agreed with me. If 
such were indeed the case it spoke well for 
the neighbor’s kindness of heart. 

The local burglar scare was quickly for- 
gotten and we heard nothing more from 
the importunate detectives. Martha had 
avoided all mention of them. Len told me 
that Malluc had asked him to bring me 
over to see his new laboratory, which was 
now equipped, but I did not feel under any 
compulsion to accept this invitation. For 
some reason I could not get rid of the un- 
easy intuition that Martha saw him now 
and then, perhaps when I was off with Len, 
and that these meetings accounted for her 
occasional moods of abstraction or restless- 
ness. Yet oddly enough I did not believe 
that such meetings, if they actually oc- 
curred, were of Malluec’s seeking. I should 
not have been surprised to learn that he 
was an anarchist or counterfeiter or politi- 
cal intrigant, but his wholesome healthy 
personality had impressed me as anything 
but the vampire. 

Then one morning he came plunging like 
a comet into the peaceful orbit of our lives. 
Martha and I had gone down to the beach 
as usual for our early matinal swim. The 
sea was smooth, but there was an uncom- 
monly heavy swell from a southeasterly 
gale which had been blowing for a day or 
two. The big rollers came walking up to an 
outer bar in a stately way, then reared and 
broke with a sort of military precision. 
The tide was about half flood, so that even 
after their ranks were broken these re- 
formed sufficiently to hurl themselves 
against the steep beach and sluice back in a 
stealthy undertow of which I did not like 
the look. Though a good enough swimmer 
in smooth water, I am no Triton, and 
Martha was apt to lose her sense of caution 
in a tussle with the surf. In fact I had 
noticed that recently she had begun to 
show a sort of eager relish for any sudden 
physical danger which might present itself. 

“‘We had better not try to swim out to 
the bar to-day,’ I said as she slipped off her 
peignoir. 

Martha in her bathing suit was always a 
surprise which I could not get accustomed 
to. She seemed to bear some grudge 
against the grace of her proportions and 
have her other clothes designed to mini- 
mize it. Her preference was invariably for 
straight-cut jackets and starched shirt 
waists and long narrow skirts, or for tennis 
and walking long wide ones of some stiff 
fabric. Her constant effort seemed to be to 
kill a curve wherever she caught one. And 
in her case this was bound to result in a 
wholesale massacre. 

To the unsophisticated masculine eye 
this girl might have looked slender and a 
bit rectangular, at which effect she doubt- 
less strove. It must have taken no small 
bit of doing, but she managed it somehow 
by dint of the subtle art of dress cutting, so 
that whenever she dropped her peignoir 
and stepped out even in the most correct of 
swimming suits she reminded me of a big 
butterfly coming out of a small and shape- 
less chrysalis. It seemed incredible that 
she could crowd so generous a physique 
into such stingy garments, and I should 
have told her that to do so was a profana- 
tion and an insult to her Creator but that 
I was not supposed to be conscious of the 
change. 

Martha stood now staring for a moment 
at the huge breakers curling high to tumble 
over the bar, then shaded her eyes with her 
hand to look directly in the crimson path 
“ we early sun, which was not yet very 

igh. 

“What’s that thing floating out there 
beyond the surf?’”’ she asked. 

I could see nothing at first. Then some 
irregular object was boosted to the top of a 
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FABRIC BREAK RIM-CUT PATCH BEING INSERTED REPAIR COMPLETE 


A fabric break may be repaired on the road by using the Rim-Cut Patch without cement. It should be vulcanized ment; insert the patch by seating the toe of the tire bead in the crease in the patch wing. Now work the patch 
later. If the tire is too old to be worth vulcanizing, a Satisfactory repair can be made by using the Rim-Cut down all the way across the tire, pressing it down firmly and smoothly, and then adjust the other wing of the 
Patch and CEMENTING IT IN with Goodyear C-35 Patching Cement. To do this follow these directions: patch around the other bead. For cord tires, the Goodyear Cord Patch is the ideal tire saver to use. A repair 0} 
First be sure that the fabric at the break is dry; then clean the inside of the tire at the break with gasoline ; after it this nature is often the means of enabling you to use the tire immediately—of securing many hundreds of 
ts dry apply two coats of C-35 Patching Cement, allowing each to dry. Give the outside of the patch the same treat- additional miles; or the tire may be carried as a spare. 


VERY Goodyear Tire Saver, like the Rim-Cut Patch 
illustrated, is designed to insure that greater mileage 
which is the purpose of the Goodyear Service Plan. 


To the fine quality of Goodyear Tires and the convenience 
of their distribution, this plan adds effective means of pro- 
longing the usefulness of injured tires. 


In the case of a fabric break, for example, it provides in the 
Goodyear Rim-Cut Patch a dependable emergency repair 
which protects the tire until a permanent repair can be made. 


Applied in time, Goodyear Tire Savers may even add 
thousands of miles of service to tires that otherwise might 
have to be discarded. 


But in addition to tire savers, the Goodyear Service Plan 
provides also tire conservation lessons, instructive adver- 
tising and the helpful advice of Goodyear Service Station 
Dealers everywhere. 


All of this endeavor is primarily in the interest of the tire 
user, and obviously can be of value only in proportion to 
the way it is used. 


Take full advantage then of the Goodyear Service Plan. 
Ask your Goodyear Service Station Dealer for the Conserva- 
tion Bulletins; use his advice; keep Goodyear Tire Savers in 
your car—these are the means to greater tire mileage. 
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designed for journal inspection. 


One of the several designs of 
Rees Jacks for general purposes. 


HERE’S a Rees 

Jack model that’s 
exactly right to lift 
every load,—motor ve- 
hicle, railway or indus- 
trial. 


Just the qualities you 
require in a lifting tool 
are combined in the 
rugged Rees Jacks. 
They are: 
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Power 

Safety 

Simplicity 
Dependability 
Ease of Operation 


It’s the double worm 
gear drive principle with 
only four working parts 
that assures maximum 
power with light weight 
plus convenience in all 


Rees Jacks. 


If Rees Jacks are not 
available near you, 
write us. Our service is 
organized to take care 
of your jack needs what- 
ever they may be. 


Exclusive Manufacturers 


Iron City Products Co. 


Department 15 


7501 Thomas Boulevard 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Rees Double 
Worm Gear Drive Jacks 
for Passenger Cars, 
Trucks, Railway, and 
Industrial Purposes 
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big comber which immediately swept out 
from underneath it and rushed onward to 
its fall. But in that brief instant I had seen 
what looked to be an arm thrust upward. 
It did not seem to me that any swimmer 
could have got out through the surf over 
the bar, but then I did not know very much 
about surf bathing. Neither did it seem as 
though a swimmer outside it would be able 
to reach the shore alive, for after toppling 
over the big swells pushed crumbling on- 
ward for many yards to re-form in some 
fashion and break again in a sharp and 
spiteful way at the impediment of the steep 
beach. 

But this swimmer was just beyond the 
outer surf and seemed to be drifting parallel 
to the shore, and as the next billow hoisted 
him it was plain that he had drifted to the 
right. I think he saw us, for his arm went 
up again and there was something in that 
pitiful appeal which seemed to paralyze my 
sense of caution. 

“That chap’s not out there for fun,” I 
said to Martha. ‘‘He’s fallen overboard or 
his boat’s sunk or something. He’s waving 
for help. I’ll have to go out and lend him 
a hand.” 

I said this with a confidence which I did 
not feel, most of my swimming having been 
done in still water or at seaside resorts 
where the bathing was under the direction 
of a chef baigneur who had the authority to 
order one out and forbid further bathing if 
disobeyed. On European beaches the sport 
is pretty well policed, like everything else, 
as they do not wish their places to get a 
reputation for danger. In many of them 
they hoist a flag when they consider it un- 
safe, and the chief bather in a red shirt 
plastered with medals walks up and down 
to see that nobody goes in. But there was 
nobody here to interfere and it was quite 
impossible to stand there and watch a man 
drown, especially a tired man washed off 
some boat. 

It struck me that it would be better to 
get drowned decently myself than to go 
through life ashamed to look in a mirror. 
But I was not quite prepared for Martha’s 
acceptance of the obligation. 

“Yes,”’ said she. ‘‘We’ve got to help 
him.” And before I could make any move 
to prevent she had waded into the sucking 
backwash and watching her chance dived 
through a curling wave, and I saw her red 
kerchief ducking under the curl of the next. 

I caught her up just as she got clear 
of the breaking water and could feel the 
treacherous undertow tugging at my feet. 
Then we were beyond the danger of that 
and heading for the bar in big bland undu- 
lations of soapy spume, and at that mo- 
ment looking back I saw a man running 
swiftly down the beach and stripping off his 
coat and shirt as he sped along. 

“There’s Malluc,’” I panted. ‘“He’s go- 
ing to help.” 

She did not answer, though she must 
have heard. We reached the rim of the bar 
and were met by another rush of water 
which swept across it and thrust us back. 
Again and again we tried to stem this, but 
without success. Between the surges the 
water over the bar looked shallow enough 
to stand in, and once Martha managed to 
get a foothold, breast deep, but the next 
brimming gush swirled her back past me, 
spinning like some sort of floating toy, and 
I gave up my own efforts at getting sea- 
ward to stay by her. 

At that moment a head popped up close 
to us like the head of a seal coming up from 
the depths and Malluc’s resonant voice 
rang out above the roaring and splashing 
sounds. 


“You two get ashore,’ he said. “T’ll 
fetch him in.” 
There seemed nothing else to do. Our 


attempt had failed and we were both pretty 
well winded in making it. At least we had 
had this satisfaction, and there was some- 
thing in Mallue’s voice and presence that 
gave us confidence. Martha continued to 
swim straight in, while I kept at her 
shoulder. A toppling wave flung us for- 
ward. The next one broke against our 
backs and engulfed us, but I managed to 
scramble up and get a footing in the suck of 
the receding water. Martha tried to do the 
same, but lost her balance and was swirling 
out and under when I gripped her by the 
ankle. If I had gone down then, for the 
sand was loosening under my feet, I am 
sure we should have drowned. Butthe next 
wave brought her back against me. 

caught her under the arms and lifted her to 
her feet, when we both managed to scram- 

e out. 
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Malluc’s clothes were spread along a 
hundred yards or so of beach, rather like 
the scent of a paper chase. First was a 
Panama hat, then a blue serge coat, a neck- 
tie, silk shirt, white flannel trousers, and 
near the water’s edge a pair of buckskin 
shoes; these articles all widely spaced and 
showing his speed by their intervals. It 
struck me that he might be hardly present- 
able on coming out—if he did come out 
alive—but this did not occupy much of my 
consideration. 

Going higher up the beach we watched 
his progress, a white flashing arm clawing 
its way rapidly to the bar. He reached this 
presently and seemed to squatter across it 
against the sand, then disappeared under 
the curving blade of a big breaker. As this 
thundered down we saw the swimmer in 
distress perilously close to the outer line of 
surf. Malluc’s head bobbed up for a mo- 
ment to disappear again. He was winning 
his way seaward less in the fashion of a 
human than that of a seal or porpoise. 

“How does he manage it?” I asked. 
“‘Every time we tried we got beaten back.” 

“He sticks to bottom and takes advan- 
tage of the undertow,” she answered. 
“‘Tsn’t he splendid, Dick?”’ 

She was standing with hands clasped 
across her bosom, staring into the blaze of 
the sun, her pupils contracted by the glare 
so that her gray eyes were startlingly pale. 
They were very wide, too, and their double 
fringe of black lashes gave them a strange 
inhuman look. It struck me that here was 
a Martha which nobody had ever seen 
before, and a very beautiful, unearthly 
Martha as she stood there straining for- 
ward, sending out a perfect flood of such 
unknown force as Malluc dabbled in to aid 
him onward. The lash of the waves had 
carried away her kerchief and her heavy 
hair was tumbled about her bare shoulders. 

Malluc reached the struggling man just 
beyond the breakers, where they mounted 
so thinly that we could see the curious 
writhings of arms and legs kicking in the 
green transparency through which the sun 
shone. It looked more like aquatic play 
than the verge of a life-and-death struggle. 
No doubt for Malluc, alone out there, it 
would have been play, to judge from his 
dolphin method of slipping through what 
had buffeted back us humans so easily. 
But he had a tired burden of water-logged 
clay to tow ashore, and I waited the result 
with an unsteady diaphragm. 

The two were not very far out, so that 
we could follow Malluc’s maneuvers with 
no difficulty. Almost in the first line of surf 
he waited until one of the high green hills 
came hopping in, then seemed to ride for a 
considerable distance on its curling crest. 
In the broken water which it left we could 
follow the head of the rescued, that of the 
supporting Triton invisible. It came up 
from time to time to disappear again. They 
seemed to be making very rapid progress, 
Malluc using the shoreward thrust of the 
surface water to its full advantage, whereas 
in going out he had kept well under it. They 
swept across the bar, then seemed to be 
swimming independently in the cobble. 

Almost to the beach, Malluc shifted the 
man onto his shoulders. Martha and I 
rushed down and out as deeply as we could 
stand, she higher up and I gripping her 
wrist, ready to receive them. But this 
childish aid was really not necessary. Mal- 
luc suddenly foamed out with the man on 
his back, and so bearing him strode up the 
beach, laid him down, then looked at us 
with a laugh. He was in sleeveless shirt 
and the sort of drawers track athletes wear 
at a meet, and if it had not been for his 
spiked beard and mustache and curly 
grizzled hair would have looked like a col- 
lege boy, for his big muscles were round and 
smooth, his waist small and his skin daz- 
zlingly white and clear. 

“What fun!” he said, then looked down 
at the limp figure on the sand. 
you feel?” 

It was a young man of good physique, 
whose face struck me immediately as per- 
fectly familiar. He did not seem much the 
worse for his immersion, as he had drawn 
himself up and sat with bowed shoulders 
and hands clasped round his knees, which 
were encased in snug-fitting soldier breeches. 
These with a light khaki shirt, the sleeves 
chopped off at the elbow, constituted his 
costume. 

“T feel,” he said, ‘‘and that is about all a 
fellow in my fix can reasonably ask. I 
might add, however, that I feel grateful.” 

We all laughed. There was not only 
something intensely droll about the way he 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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N CW nglind O long as there are people who honor the skill of the 
J {| [ lh Chippendales and Herreshoffs, the violin-makers of 
val Sitla is l Cremona, the weavers of Bagdad and Bokhara, the watch- 


makers and gunsmiths of our own New England, there 


lip PS O01 will be an insistent demand for the handiwork of the | 
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master-craftsman. 





We Americans are proud of the unique achievement 
of standardized quantity production which has done so : 
much to raise the plane of living all over the world. 

Foreigners, and often we ourselves, stand amazed at the 


Pe 


sight of machine-made automobiles, ships, shoes, fiddles, 
furniture, rugs, watches, tumbling out of our vast factories 
as from some great horn of plenty. 

But we are equally proud of our achievement in hand- 
craftsmanship. It is good to know that there is still a group j 
of men in America who lavish upon each individual : 
product the whole attention of creative minds and the | 
constant care of supple and intelligent fingers. 

These men are essentially a gift to the nation from 
old New England, where the first American craftsmen, 
their ancestors, lived and worked. 





It is this group that makes possible Stevens-Duryea 
Motor Cars. 

This most modern product of their unique skill repre- \ 
sents a tradition, three hundred years old, which has been 
distinguished at every stage of its growth by the highest 
contemporary development of New England’s native me 





chanical genius. 


| 
STEVENS-DURYEA : INC. | 
Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts 
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Carboni Reniover 
An occasional dose will stop that knock— 
quiet the motor—and save the batteries. 
You can do it yourself in ten minutes. 










” Radiator 
Cementt 


In liquid form 
and easy to use. 
Will ordinarily 
seal leaks in from 
two to ten min- 












Johnson’s Black- 
Lac is the ideal 
top dressing. One 
coat imparts a 
rich, black sur- 
face just like 





T isn’t fair to yourself or your car to run it without 
any attention and then sell it at a big loss. With 
but little effort you, yourself, can keep your car in such 
condition that the depreciation will be very slight. We offer for your 
use Johnson’s Car Savers. No experience is necessary for their FF 7H 
use. They can all be applied by the amateur with perfect satisfaction. : 






























Start today to reduce the depreciation of your automobile. An hour 
or two every month and Johnson’s Car Savers will prove their 
value in dollars and cents when you come to sell or turn in your car. 




























































































































A splendid elas- 
tic varnish for 
bodies, hoods and 
fenders. A coat 
will increase the 
value of your car 
from 10% to 
35%. Dries in 24 


Johnson’s Car Savers are of the very highest quality that can be 
produced. You will find cheap makeshifts on the market, but when 
you insist upon Johnson’s you are taking no chance, for all of our 
preparations are fully guaranteed. 


There’s a Johnson Car Saver for Every Purpose 


Representative dealers and jobbers all over the world handle 
Johnson’s Car Savers. Don’t accept or handle unknown substi- 
tutes. Write for our booklet “ Keep Your Car Young”’—it’s free. 


A quick, perma- 
nent, inexpensive 
repair for tubes 
and casings. Can 
be applied in three 
minutes at a cost 
of 2 cents. 






























Racine, Wisconsin 


U.S. A. 














It seeps between 
the springs, thor- 
oughly lubricat- 
ing them. Makes 
your car ride eas- 
ier, reduces the 
liability of spring 
breakage. 


ey 
ptreprindi 

Will remove pits 
and foreign sub- 
stancesfromvalves, 
giving a velvet 
seat. Will not cut 
grooves. 











Johnson’s Cleaner and Johnson’s Pre- 
pared Wax will enable you to make 
the body, hood and fenders of your 
car look ue new. Easy to use. 
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spoke but the mere aspect of him was 
enough to make one laugh. His face was 
like a caricature by reason of a very thin 
nose, which though short was amazingly 
high of bridge, like the keel of a little boy’s 
toy sailboat or the half of a small saucer. 
One of his eyes turned in as if astonished at 
this nasal ornament and he had large ears 
which stuck out straight, round, thin ears 
like those of a bat. I had never seen a 
funnier face, but what struck me more than 
its ridiculous aspect was its familiarity. 

“Where did you come from?” Mallue 
asked. 

“Out of the everywhere into the here,” 
he answered lugubriously. “What part of 
the North American coast is this?” 

Mallue told him. 

He appeared to reflect for a moment, 
then said: ‘‘Since you have so kindly saved 
my life, perhaps I may as well ’fess Ups 
slipped off an incoming steamer last night 
and struck out for liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness, which is the birthright of 
every freeborn American.” 

“What had you done to jeopardize it?” 
Malluc asked. 

“T fell asleep at a listening post. I warned 
them that I could not keep awake, but 
the lieutenant put this down to funk and 
sent me out there because Nature seemed 
to have fashioned my ears for the especial 
duty. The result was we lost the trench 
and quite a lot of men. The boches passed 
me by, no doubt thinking me dead. Pity 
I wasn’t. Our reénforcements chased them 
back again. I was court-martialed and 
sentenced to be shot. The President re- 
prieved this sentence and I was brought 
back to be guest of the nation for twenty 
years at Leavenworth.” 

Here seemed a tragedy instead of the 
prevention of one—risking our lives to 
Save a man from drowning only to have 
him stuck into a military prison for twenty 
years. I looked at Malluc. There was a 
straight line between his eyes and a pecu- 
liar gleam in their hazel depths. 

“Why are you so foolish as to tell us 
this?’’ he asked. 

The young man shrugged. 

“Why not?”’ heasked. “Ifyou haven’t 
recognized me already the chances are ten 
to one that the first person I meet will do so. 
Don’t you people ever go to the movies?” 

Then, of course, I knéw him. It was 
Jeannot, as the French call J ohnny Jones, 
just as they call Charlie Chaplin “Charlot.” 
I had seen his comedies hundreds of times, 
aquatic extravaganzas mostly, for he was 
a clown diver and long-distance swimmer, 
a gymnast. The last film of his which I 
had seen was outrageously funny. It was 
German-spy-secret-service farce, Jeannot 
being the spy, and he walked in from the 
cross trees of a wreck on a rope carrying 
a kicking girl, the heroine or spy, I don’t 
remember which. 

I now explained this to Mallue and Mar- 
tha, neither of whom was a movie fan like 
myself. 

“Well,” said Malluc, “I don’t know how 
you two feel about it, but I’m inclined to 
go on the Chinese ethics that preserving 
a life to this world entails the same respon- 
sibility as bringing one into it. I am dis- 
posed to help Jeannot out of his fix if it can 
be managed.” 

“Tt can’t,” said Jeannot sadly. “I am 
too famous—also too grateful for your 
kind endeavor. You would only get your- 
self in trouble.” 

“We can talk about that later,” said 
Malluc briskly. “Suppose now you come 
to my house before anybody is up and get 
a drink and a feed and a good rest.” He 
looked questioningly at Martha and me. 
“Of course I can count on you two not to 
say a word about this.” 

“Of course,’ I answered. “Jeannot is 
a world-wide benefactor. He’s not only 
the funniest chap I’ve ever seen but a good 
actor into the bargain, and they are too 
rare to lock up.” . 

I looked at Martha, who was staring at 
Mallue with a most peculiar expression. 
It was not entirely admiring or loving or 
even precisely approving, but it held a vol- 
ume of eager understanding. She glanced 
at Jeannot’s face, then up at Malluc’s, and 
for a moment as their eyes met I thought 
that he was going to laugh. In fact, it was 
plain enough that he was having some dif- 
ficulty to hold back a mirth which the un- 
_ fortunate actor might have found out of 
place. For that matter I could not see my- 
self where there was anything amusing 
about the situation. To be sure, Jeannot 
looked comical at all times, even sitting 
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there with his shoulders drawn up. He re- 
minded me of a parrot which had just been 
ducked. But he was more pitiful than 
funny, especially with every prospect of 
getting nabbed at any moment and locked 
up for twenty years. 

It struck me that there must be some- 
thing more in all this business than I could 
understand, for again Malluc and Martha 
glanced down at Jeannot, then at each 
other with unmistakable significance, and 
Martha bit her lip and looked away. I 
was deeply mystified. There could cer- 
tainly be no collusion involving Jeannot, | 
because he had just paddled in from open | 
sea. He now looked up at me and sighed. 

“T really couldn’t have kept from falling | 
asleep if I’d been covered with a gun and 
told that the first nod would get me drilled,” 
said he. “If I'd felt it coming I’d have sat 
on the point of my trench knife or swal- 





lowed my chaw or something. It hit me | 
like I’d_ been sandbagged. I wish I had | 
been. That might only cost me my wad, | 
but this is worth twenty years. And I en- | 
listed the day the country went to war and 
chucked a thousand a week to make this | 
country safe to livein. Well, it looks like it 
would be safe enough for me.” 

“You bet it will—when you leave my | 
house!” said Mallue with such savage 
emphasis that I-stared at him astonished. 

Then I looked at Martha and my as- | 
tonishment was even greater, for her face 
showed not the slightest trace of surprise 
or shock. Instead its expression was warm 
and glowing and her gray eyes were resting 
on Mallue as though he were a god. He 
did suggest some pagan demigod I thought, | 
with his handsome, clean-cut features and 
his splendid, bulging chest and powerful 
arms and shoulders with their huge, smooth | 
muscles rippling under his fine ivory skin 
as he stooped to pick up some of his things. 
I could scarcely blame the girl if she were 
fascinated by him. 

“Well, come on, my friend,” said he 
“Don’t you worry about their shoving you 
into any damned prison.” He said the 
last two words between his teeth. “You 
shall walk out of my house as free as air to 
go where you please and do what you like. 
And may the Lord help anybody that tries 
to lay hand on you in the meantime!”’ 

Jeannot took his outstretched hand and 
rose, or was rather lifted, to his feet. Mal- 
luc gave us a brief nod. 

“Mum’s the word,” said he, and taking | 
Jeannot by the elbow he led him toward | 
the shelter of the dunes. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Dreams 


OT of hepaticas I dream— 
When thus the spring breaks still and | 
cold— 
Blue-eyed beside the shining stream, 
Stirring the dark and fragrant mold ; 
Nor is it of the hooded clan 
That break the cloisters when the wet, 
Wild winds of March drive down a-span 
To woo each purple violet. 


But of a young year long ago 
Beside a tranquil summer sea; 

A white road winding up. Below, 
The waves like lapis lazuli. 

And whitely warm and sweet as May, 
And sifting, drifting like to snow, 

The orange flowers along our way 
That April morning long ago. 


Out from Sorrento, where the sea 
Still gleamed and sang below the rocks, 
And every crevice cannily : 
Distilled the sweet from flowering phlozx ; 
But all the road was deep in drift 
Of sweetness like a bridal bed, 
Where through the bending thorn trees’ ri ft 
The showers of scented bloom were shed. 


The terraced vineyards, darkly green 
Against white fields, stretched in the sun ; 
The goats high on the cliffs; the screen 
Of latticed windows wrought upon 
By filigree of leaf and vine; 
And always, falling, drifting so— 
The while your hand lay fast in mine— 
The orange flowers wan as snow. 


The flower of love—the flower of death? 

Who knows? The years lie bleak between, 
But even yet the spring’s first breath 

Blurs out the hours that intervene. 
Again the star-white petals gleam 

In banks of scented summer snow— 
Oh, love, to find again the dream 

We lost that April long ago! 

—Mary Lanier Magruder. 
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Compare the Two 
Learn How Baked Beans Differ 


Baked Beans, for many reasons, must be 
baked in scientific ways. 

Compare the home-baked with Van Camp’s 
and you will see the reason, 

We select the beans. Each lot is analyzed 
before we start to cook. 

Our boiling water is freed from minerals. 
Hard water makes skins tough. 

Van Camp’s are baked in modern steam 
ovens.’ There we bake them for hours at high 
heat without crisping or bursting the beans. 
This high-heat baking makes beans easy to 


digest. 
A Studied Dish 


Van Camp’s are baked under scientific 
cooks—men with college training. They have 
spent years in perfecting this delicious, hy- 
gienic dish, 

They make a sauce which is the final result 
of testing 856 recipes. And that sauce is 
baked with the beans. 

They bake beans in sealed containers so the 
flavor can’t escape. 

A Domestic Science expert watches every 
process. 

Such beans were never baked anywhere out- 
side the Van Camp kitchens. We have the 
facilities, the skill, the experience. 





Home-Baked 


Some beans crisped. Somemushy, 
some broken. Skins are tough, All 
under baked. Hard to digest. No 
sestful sauce. 





Van Camp’s 
Every bean whole. None crisped, 
none broken. Mellow and mealy. 
Tender skins. Perfectly baked. 
Easy to digest. All flavor intact. 
A sestful sauce. 


Don’t spend all those hours in boiling and 
baking. And don’t buy a lesser dish. Baked 
Beans are too important. 
D’ Pork and 
/ \ / \ Three sizes, to 
serve 3,5o0rl10 
Baked With the Van Camp Sauce — Also Without It 
Other Van Camp Products Include 
Evaporated Milk Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Chili Con Carne Catsup Chili Sauce, etc. 
Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Soups 





Van Camp’s 
Peanut Butter 


Van Camp’s 


Van Camp’s 
Tomato Soup P 


Spaghetti 


Made from blended nuts, with 
A famous French recipe per- The prize Italian recipe, but every skin, every bitter heart re- 
fected by our scientific cooks. made with ideal ingredients. moved. 
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Hudson’s Famed Endurance 


Lasting Design is the Natural Complement 
to the Durability of the Super-Six Motor 


OWEVER mechanically good, a vast satisfaction is 
lost to the owner if design changes in succeeding 
models mark his car out of date. 


Thus style permanency must be a major factor in a car 
that serves for years. 


Its value is exampled by the earliest Super-Sixes, built 
five years ago. In all essentials they are modern cars today. 
They are modern in appearance. They have lost none of 
their operating smoothness, flexibility or power. Their 
performance is characteristic of all Hudsons. Few would see 
in their looks or performance anything but a car of recent 
production. 


Think Ahead When You 
Luy a Car 


IME will bring you, too, the keenest appreciation of 
Hudson’s mechanical endurance and style stability. 


Usually, you will find new worthwhile ideas first in the Hud- 
son. But they must earn their place by merit. They must 
effect a real improvement. 


Hudson design has never undergone radical changes. Each 
successive Super-Six model has added to Hudson’s leadership. 
But the development has been along lines that call for no wide 
departures. Details have been changed. Improvement has 
come through raising other units to the standard of the Super- 
Six motor. That is unaltered. We have found no way to 
improve it. 


Undoubtedly, thousands of Hudson owners chose it pri- 
marily for its beauty of design, its luxury, and distinction 
of appearance. 


But let nothing blind the real issue. It is performance; and 


endurance is foremost. Speed and power have their place. 
But they are secondary. Hudson has no cause to underrate 
them. For it holds the stock car speed and power records. 
And the Super-Six motor has’ beaten the world’s fastest racing 
cars, not once but many times. 


HUDSON 


DETROIT, 


In official tests the Super-Six has outperformed all other 
types of motor cars in speed, endurance, acceleration, and 
hill-climbing. 


Can Any Other Car 
Give These Proofs 2 


HE records prove it is open champion. It draws no 
distinction of type, size, cylinders or price. It has won 
against the field. 


But Hudson could not hold such supremacy without some 
basic advantage that others cannot use. 


Its dominance lies in the Super-Six motor which controls 
vibration. Perfection would mean a vibrationless motor, free 
of friction. No machinery is that. But the Super-Six motor 
comes within 10% of it—closer to the ideal than any other 
type. Nearer approach seems impossible. 


Iehy The Super-Six Principle 
Gives the Mastery 


N the exclusive Super-Six motor power is increased 7 2%, 
and motor efficiency 80%. Endurance is practically doubled. 


The new car qualities of performance are retained through 
years of service. 


The outstanding fact is not merely that Hudson is faster and 
more powerful. You do not need direct application of such 
speed or power. But it is important that these records result 
from absolute smoothness. That you do want. 


And the over-capacity of speed and power means reserve 
ability and freedom from strain in any task. It makes for a 
long life car.. It means minimum wear, fewer repair needs. It 
means easy riding, without fatigue. 


Naturally such a car is in demand. Since it was brought 
out five years ago, it has been the largest selling fine car 
in the world. This year, as in all years previous, many who 
want Hudsons will have to wait for delivery. 


MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


MICHIGAN 
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“T think I’ll have to go,” she said at last 
in a matter-of-fact tone. 

“Go? To Curry Harbinger? Linda, 
have you lost your mind?” Then with a 
sudden rush of maternal affection: ‘‘Oh, 
my darling! Let it be as it is! It means 
nothing to you whether he lives or dies. 
You know that. Don’t you see what a 
‘ore peal you might make of your- 
self?” 

The mother had come over and was 
holding the distracted child in her arms, 
but Linda’s eyes were still fixed on a point 
two hours by rail from Philadelphia. 

“TI wasn’t thinking of that,’ she was 
saying in an emotionless tone. ‘‘It’s just a 
question of what I ought to do.” 

‘‘What do you owe him, Linda? It can’t 
be possible that you really care t 

“*Mother!”’ 

“Then what reason can you have? It 
may geem cruel of me, darling, but if he 
dies now and expects you and you don’t 
come—Linda, there’s no harm you can do 
him that will half pay him for what he’s 
done to you.” 

Life had stepped in again. The two 
women sat cheek to cheek, speaking softly, 
ignoring their duty to the drawing-room. 

“‘T wish I could explain what I think,” 
said Linda helplessly. ‘‘I must have mar- 
ried him in a sort of fog; I don’t think 
either of us cared much. But it wassuch fun 
at first—his crowd and mine and the life 
we led. I realize now what a rotter he 
was; I’ve realized that for a long time. 
But he wasn’t that way at first. It was 
Hervey, I think. And a lot of the fault was 
mine. I’m not worth much, mother—not 
much. I know he was awful, but ts 

She paused again and seemed to forget 
the disconnected chain of her argument. 

“‘But what?” asked her mother gently. 

“‘Death,’’ whispered Linda. ‘It seems 
to make all the sin and weakness and hatred 
seem so paltry. It’s so final, mother—so 
awfully final.” 

‘His death has nothing to do with your 
life,’ declared Mrs. Wingate, loosening her 
embrace and standing stiffly upright. 

‘His life was nearly seven years of 
mine,” replied the daughter. ‘‘And I’ve 
got to go, mother.” 

*“You’ve got to go back and finish your 
hand and be sensible,’”’ declared Mrs. Win- 
gate, leading the younger and weaker mem- 
ber of the family to the game she was 
trained to play according to Hoyle and the 
best traditions of polite society. 

“The maddening child!” thought Mrs. 
Wingate, struggling with her tears as she 
chatted gayly with her guests. Linda had 
married Curry Harbinger in a mood as 
perverse as this. Linda’s Uncle Henry, the 
lawyer, must be called upon at once; or 
wouldn’t Crane Hereford, her ministerial 
cousin, do better by the odd case? Thus 
the subconscious mind was fighting its 
battles while the conscious mind was mak- 
ing merry in the room. How Mrs. Wingate, 
social soul though she was, wished that 
this highly desirable company would de- 
part. They lingered. and lingered over 
post mortems, apparently determined to 
stay forever. Then the two elderly philos- 
ophers of the library engaged her attention, 
reminiscing even three generations back. 

When the door had slammed upon the 
last of them she turned her attention to 
her private life and its abundant troubles, 
Linda must be spoken to, sensibly and at 
length. Mrs. Wingate went rapidly through 
the drawing-room, the dining room, the 
library, in pursuit of her impetuous daugh- 
ter.. Where had Linda gone? Upstairs, 
probably, like a sensible girl. Her mother 
mounted to the’ second floor and called 
Linda’s name, quietly at first, then with 
shriller and shriller intonations. 

Now from Philadelphia to New York is 
but a short mashie shot as Fate plays the 
game; but what is the use of calling out 
to Fate’s poor plaything, once it is on its 
way? Linda had been gone a full half hour 
before her mother was aware of her ab- 
sence. Almost as soon as Mrs. Wingate’s 
guests had risen from the tables and re- 
arranged themselves in knots round the 
room she had taken her hat and coat from a 
closet upstairs and had glided out by a 
rear passageway and a servants’ door lead- 
ing into the street. She had hesitated just 
a moment, considering whether to go by 
street car or to seek a wandering taxicab. 
In front of the house she saw her mother’s 
town car waiting. 
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‘Wilder,’ she said to the chauffeur as 
she opened the door and stepped in, “‘take 
me to the station. You’d better hurry, as 
mother will be wanting the car.” 

“Yes, madam,” replied the driver, and 
made haste accordingly. 

It was ten minutes of six when she 
joined the long line at the ticket window. 
No doubt many traveling Philadelphians 
recognized her as she wriggled her way 
through the gate and engaged a Pullman 
seat from the conductor’s card. But Linda 
looking neither to right nor left found her- 
self a plush chair and buried her unseeing 
eyes in the newspaper, which, aside from a 
silly little silken bag, was all the equipment 
she carried for her journey. 

The train started noiselessly eastward as 
if in league with her swift plans. She had 
given herself no time for reflections, no 
chance to be ashamed of the unworthy 
trick she had played upon her mother. She 
had but one impulse, the unreasoning 
impulse of woman’s chivalry. Curry Har- 
binger, who hated her and whom she hated, 
was calling for her with his dying breath. 
What was it he wanted to say before the 
great cloud fell, blanking everything in 
silence? Death is so final! 

She associated that life—which had been 
almost seven years of hers—with those 
midnight orgies of sound, that profanation 
of tune which the world, dancing toward 
its ruin, calls jazz. Jazz! Half-drunken 
Africans uttering zebra brays, creating in- 
genious disharmonies through silver horns 
with cotton stuffed into their bells, making 
time timeless, night sleepless, torturing the 
nerves to a Bacchic hysteria; the sort of 
noise which Beelzebub created and bad 
boys worship on Election Night. How 
could people live in such an atmosphere 
without quarreling? Even as clear water is 
poison to the mud-loving catfish, so is har- 
mony a blight to those who live in Pan- 
demonia. 

Jungle dances seemed echoing in Linda’s 
ears from the smooth roadbed as the train 
shot Manhattanward. Her life had been 
quiet since the separation; even Reno had 
seemed lyrically simple, and Mrs. Wingate, 
since Linda’s return to Philadelphia, had 
kept her hedged about with convention. If 
only someone besides Fred Hervey had 
gotten hold of Curry he, too, might have 
been saved. Linda had a right to call fat, 
dissipated Fred her husband’s evil genius. 
Fred had resented the marriage as an un- 
necessary interruption to a jazz companion- 
ship. His sarcastic laughter beat in her ears 
among the raucous intonations of the jungle 
music. 

But that, too, was ending. Was Fred 
with Curry now? How much had Hervey 
been responsible? Probably he was still 
laughing, that horrible laugh of the self- 
proclaimed humorist. What was it that 
Curry wanted to say? And would Fred 
laugh, even at that? 

Death is no laughing matter, say what 
you will. It comes out of the majesty of the 
storm to plunge its blasting sword through 
the curtains of blackness. The little mean 
thing that was a man becomes noble for 
a moment, noble and still. The worm has 
touched the eternal.: The farce ends in 
midact. The king will have no more of 
weak clowning. Death is so final! 
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S LINDA’S taxicab was turning in from 
Fifth Avenue toward a trim brick- 
and-marble apartmént house in the upper 
Seventies the divorced wife broke the thin 
gauze of time and imagined herself return- 
ing, as she had so often in the past, to find 
a flimsy note from Curry conveying a flim- 
sier excuse for his absence. Perhaps she 
would call up two or three fashionable 
clubs, to be told that Mr. Harbinger wasn’t 
in; or perhaps she wouldn’t take the 
trouble. She might have to wait two days 
or a week. 

But there would always be Jim Ransom. 
Jim would be bound.to.show up with a dull 
book or theater tickets or a fund of infor- 
mation on subjects which interested her 
not in the least.. Handy Jim! Had you 
seen them in those lonely days walking 
together you would have thought of the 
typical woman who promenades with the 
little dog—a companionship that doesn’t 
count for much, but is, after all, compan- 
ionship. 

Getting out of -her taxicab to-night Linda 
felt no strangeness in the situation. It was 


as though she still belonged to Curry Har- 
binger; less than the lifetime of an apart- 
ment lease had passed since she had been 
living in this house. Nothing had changed. 
The same green-and-white awning ran 
from the door to the curb. The red-faced 
doorman bowed to her and said, ‘‘Good 
evening, Mrs. Harbinger,” naturally, as 
though she had just returned from a week- 
end. Diplomat of the sidewalk, how well 
he knew this business of showing no curi- 
osity at the ins and outs of matrimonial 
relations! 

She knew every pattern on the Bokhara 
rug which lay upon the floor of the en- 
trance hall; the same carved chair with the 
specious crest on its velvet back stood stiffly 
against the wall. There was a new boy at 
theswitchboard—sherather resented that— 
and she resented his impertinence when he 
asked her to repeat her name. 

“Mrs. Harbinger. Announceme, please.”’ 

Up the familiar elevator to the familiar 
fifth floor she was smoothly lifted. An un- 
reasonable indignation possessed her as she 
stood, her finger on the pearl button by the 
door. Why should she be made to wait 
outside upon the whim of a strange sery- 
ant? Hadn’t she planned and furnished 
the place? Wasn’t her personality in every 
stick and thread of the interior where 
Curry Harbinger had been keeping bache- 
lor’s hall to his swift undoing? 

A little Japanese man confronted her at 
last, bowed, hissed and smiled the smile of 
a mechanical doll. She put her foot on a 
camel’s-hair rug in the narrow entryway— 
the rug she had bought four years ago and 
gloried in the bargain. The Italian mar- 
riage chest by the wall and the rococo 
mirror over it had been of her choosing. 
The place was hers, and Curry had been 
turning it over to strangers. 

The glass doors of the big living room 
stood ajar. Morbidly she gazed through 
the paradise she had created and found 
unworthy. The tall Chinese lamp stood on 
the very table top where she had ordained 
it should stand; she had arranged that 
strip of tapestry to hang above the Flor- 
entine desk with the samovar on it. But 
there were signs of neglect and shoddy 
housekeeping everywhere. The rugs were 
curling at the corners, the glass of the pic- 
tures showed greasy smears. Her first in- 
stinct was to take the impertinent Japanese 
by his little collar and compel him to dust 
round the doors. 

Someone in the big room was talking, 
talking, a monotonous, fat, guttural sound. 
Someone actually laughed, a thick laugh 
like the boiling of sirup in a stone kettle. 
Cigarette smoke of a familiar spicy odor 
came to her nose; it was disagreeable and 
distinctly recognizable. The sirupy laugh 
ended with an asthmatic wheeze. 

“You like to see Mr. Harbinger?” the 
Japanese servant was asking, his black 
eyes unfriendly and as opaque as lacquer. 

“Please.” 

She sat on the marriage chest—her 
marriage chest—and waited while the small 
imp went up the stairs to the second floor of 
the duplex apartment. All curiosity now, 
she craned her neck toward the opening in 
the glass doors. In front of the high white 
mantel she could see the impious watchers 
drinking and inhaling drugged smoke in 
the very presence of death. There was no 
question about it now. The figure with the 
broad back and raw red neck bulging over 
the collar was that of Fred Hervey. The 
flourish with which he raised his glass, 
the jellylike shaking of his shoulders to the 
eadence of sirupy laughter—proclaimed 
the overfed Mephisto in Curry’s disgrace- 
ful fall. 

She could just see the toe tips of the 
other man, whose body was sunk deep into 
the cushions of a winged chair. Fred Her- 
vey leaned forward and set his glass beside 
a decanter which stood convenient on a 
taboret. The visible toes beyond the 
winged chair seemed to move neryously to 
Fred’s continued wheezes. 

“‘T told him it would kill him!” were the 
shocking words she heard. ‘Boil his old 
liver, it’ll do him good!” 

“What sort of a game do you call that?” 
asked a voice that became suddenly high 
and shrill as two insignificant feet came 
squarely down to the carpet. 

““Aw, go back to your bridge work!’ 
commanded Hervey, but his tone had lost 
its humor. 

“‘T just want to know, that’s all.” 
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A thin white hand was now visible on the 
arm of the chair. 

“T didn’t ask you in on this.” 

Fred Hervey was scrambling clumsily to 
an upright position, but the mysterious 
feet opposite where he had been sitting did 
an unexpected thing. They came down 
with a bang, and above them a wiry little 
body appeared. It was an unfashionable ° 
little body, but it seemed to bristle like an 
enraged terrier. Linda, too, had risen in the 
excitement of the drama she was spying 
upon. For in that instant the small man 
had snatched a half-empty whisky glass 
from the taboret and had dashed the liquor 
in the fat man’s face. 

“‘Get out—rotten little cad!’ shouted 
Hervey, spluttering and wiping his face 
with his sleeve. 

“Ts this your apartment?” asked the 
rotten little cad. 

In the turn of his head Linda recognized 
Curry’s poor relation, Jim Ransom. Linda 
sat down again, for she could see the Japa- 
nese coming down the stairway. 

““Mr, Harbinger see you,” he hissed. 

“Shall I go up?” 

““Yes, please.” 

“Ts he very ill?” 

“You see him,’’ agreed the puppet, 
opaque eyes telling her nothing. 

“Linda!” 

She looked round and saw Jim Ransom’s 
straw-colored puckery face gazing at her 
between the glass doors. She would have 
spoken, but her voice had gone. 

“‘Linda!’’ he insisted, stepping toward 
her and laying a hand on her arm. ‘“‘What 
are you doing here?”’ 

“What do you mean?” she found her- 
self saying coldly. She should have been 
ashamed of that, but the mystery and the 
excitement were driving her mad. 

“Don’t go up there!’’ he commanded. 
“Just don’t do that i 

“‘T haven’t the remotest idea what you 
mean,” she said, starting up the stairs. 

‘Wait a minute! Let me tell you!” 

Jim’s inadequate voice was shrilling be- 
hind her as she mounted swifter and 
swifter toward the first landing. 

She needed no guide to Curry’s door. It 
was the second one on the right. That 
which had been hers lay just beyond. The 
white-enameled panels stared at her with 
the blankness of wood concealing tragedy. 
She paused a second, her hand on the 
knob, then took one of those full breaths 
which are meant to fortify us against the 
ordeals of life. All the way on the train she 
had thought of what to say, of how to for- 
give and be forgiven. But everything went 
from her now. So much depended on 
what Curry wanted to tell her. 

She opened the door softly and went into 
the bedroom. One light, shrouded in paper, 
cast a ghostly glow over the grayish walls 
and drapery. Everything was as it had 
been. No—there were several framed 
photographs, photographs of women, on 
the high dresser beside the light. The room 
smelt of stale liquor and tobacco. Linda 
associated these smells with Curry. 

It was a full minute before she dared to 
look at him, but she heard his- breathing, 
heavy and labored. She was: struck at 
first by the length and thinness of. the 
body outlined under a white coverlid across 
which his bony hands were folded. In the 
obscurity she saw his face framed in the 
fine linen of a pillow. His silky blond 
pompadour was disheveled into a shock; 
his large loose mouth hung half open, gasp- 
ing for air; the big nostrils of his hawklike 
nose distended with every. breath..--The 
dark circles under his eyes gave the effect 
of a cavernous stare. ‘ 

She came a step nearer and stood hesi- 
tant as watchers will upon such occasions. 
Should she wake him back into his troubled 
world or let him sleep away his little inch 
of life? The pathos of it all came creeping 
upon her and brought tears to her eyes in 
spite of herself. What had he been but a 
bad boy, utterly regardless of ‘his play- 
things? And he had been caught now in 
one of his own pranks. 

In the half light she thought she saw his 
eyelids move; leaning closer she found that 
it was so. His eyes were wide open and 





he was looking at her. 
“Curry,” she said softly, “‘it’s Linda.” 
“Yes. Linda.” 
It sounded like another voice, it was so 
faint and far away. 


(Continued on Page 120) 
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Enough Heat for 
Every Kind of Cooking 


BIG Sunday dinner is no unusual feat for the ‘Red Star’ 
Detroit Vapor Oil Stove. A 5-Ib., rolled rib roast is cooked 
thoroughly in 80 or 90 minutes. Potatoes boil beautifully in 20 min- 
utes. String beans require one hour. Custard pie requires 40 minutes. 
Anything and everything can be handled as easily and quickly as on a 
gas range. There are no limitations. 





Detroit Vapor Oil Stove 


These amazing results, which equal the best work of any city gas 
range, are due to the Red Star burner, a scientific device which auto- 
matically converts fuel oil into gas. No wicks or asbestos rings are used. 


Gives intense heat— directly beneath the cooking utensil. Con- 
trolled by merely turning the valve, like a gas stove. There is no smoke 
—and no odor—because the intense heat consumes all impurities. Saves 
easily 25% of the fuel cost. One gallon lasts 19shours. 


Sold by leading furniture and hardware dealers. Look for 
the Red Star—the mark of the advanced type, all-the- year-round 
oil stove. Sizes for all homes. Write for a copy of our new Red 


Star Book of Tests. 
THE DETROIT VAPOR STOVE CO., DETROIT, MICH: S2A. 
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The best house paint we know 


SWP has been on the market over fifty years. It 

has a larger sale than any other house paint. 
It is known all over the world. Indeed, the reputa- 
tion of The Sherwin-Williams Company is built on 
the success of SWP. We would not dare to com- 
promise its quality. 

It is made from the most carefully selected ma- 
terials, scientifically determined by experts. We oper- 
ate lead and zinc mines and smelters, oil crushers and 
dye plants to be sure that every ingredient is of the 
highest quality. 

It is mixed in correct proportions and very finely 
ground with machinery of our design. Fine grinding 
is as essential to spreading-quality and wear as the 
right materials. 

SWP is the most economical paint. It covers a 
larger area, spreads easily, saves the painter’s time, 
and after wearing as long as paint will wear, it leaves 
a perfect surface for repainting. SWP has been suc- 
cessfully used on over a million buildings. 
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The waste of wear and weather 


E have long been told that decay de- 

stroys more property than fire or 
flood, but it took a world war to bring home 
the effects of neglect to us. 


When weather assails exteriors, we see its 
surface effects, but we are apt to forget that 
decay is at work beneath the surface. We are 
even more likely to forget that when wear 
mars inside surfaces, it lets in rot to ruin them. 


Sherwin-Williams are surface _ specialists, 
studying the wear each surface gets and pre- 
scribing a protection to offset that wear. 


As SWP is made to meet external wear on 
sidings and trim, S-W Preservative Shingle 
Stain is made to protect roofs and shingle 
sidings. Its creosote base penetrates and pre- 
serves the wood, while the pigment and 
linseed oil protect the surface and bring out 
the natural beauty of the grain. 


S-W Porch and Deck Paint meets the 





























S-W Shingle Stain—A protective creosote stain for 
shingled roofs and sidings. Preserves 
the wood, brings out the grain 


CHEMICALS 


conditions of hard footwear, exposure to 
weather and constant scrubbing and cleaning, 
on porch floors and steps. It is a full linseed 
oil paint made to give a maximum service. 
Its waterproof quality makes it admirable for 
decks of boats and other severe uses. 


S-W Rexpar Varnish is ideal for porch ceil- 
ings and doors. No varnish has met more 
rigorous tests than S-W Rexpar passed, before 
it was adopted by the United States for use 
on Government airplanes. It will meet any 
test to which a varnish would be subjected. 


So for every use, according to the wear the 
surface gets, there is a Sherwin-Williams 
Product made especially. Send for ‘‘The 
A BC of Home Painting’ to guide you in the 
selection of the proper paint or varnish to use 
in each circumstance. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co, 


Address Main Correspondence Office, 601 Canal Road, N. W., 
Cleveland, Ohio 























S-W Porch and Deck—A paint for wood and canvas 
covered porches, decks and steps. Will stand 
wear, weather and frequent scrubbing 


INSECTICIDES 
WOOD PRESERVATIVES 
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‘Two Rows of Pearls 


F the teeth are pearly white to begin 

with, the one thing needed is to 
keep them clean. For “a clean tooth 
never decays.” 

An ordinary tooth brush can’t really 
clean the teeth. But the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush is scientifically devised to 


clean every part of every tooth every time 
it’s used. The tufted bristles get in 
between and all around the teeth. The 


curved handle fits the shape of the jaw, 
and makes it possible to clean even the 
backs of the back teeth. 

Made in adult’s, youth’s, and child’s 
sizes. Look for the name Pro-phy-lac-tic 
on the handle. Always sold in the Yel- 


low Be X. 


Florence Mfg. Company 


Florence, Mass. 


Also Makers of the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Hand Brush and Pen-e-tra-tor Hair 
and Military Brushes 


Canadian Address 
247 St. Paul Street West 


Montreal 
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THE BEST MATERIALS 
FLORENCE MFG. CO. 
FLORENCE, MASS 
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THE WORLDS STANDARD TOOTH BRUSH. PRESERVES THE TEETH. 
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(Continued from Page 116) 

““You’ve come all this way to see me?” 
asked the impersonal voice. 

“Yes, Curry.” 

““As soon as you heard?” 

“Yes, Curry.” 

“In spite of your mother?” 

“T didn’t ask her. I just came.” 

“ec Oh? 

He closed his eyes for a moment, then 
when he opened them he groped for her 
hand. 

“You wanted to come, Linda?’”’ 

“‘Of course I did.” 

This is one of the lies we tell the dying 
to carry with them into the light where 
truth is. : 

“c Why?” 

In that monosyllable it seemed to her 
that his voice had become a trifle stronger. 

“TI don’t know. It’s so final, Curry. 
There seemed to be so many loose ends—so 
many things we could say.” 

She was wandering now, wishing that it 
would be over with and that she could 
make her escape. Even in his death scene 
he seemed to be trying to make things 
hard for her. 

“What, for instance, would you say?” 
asked the ever-increasing voice. 

“There are so many things to for- 
give, Curry. Everybody knows that you 
weren’t—good to me. But they don’t 
know how much circumstances had to do 
with it. I might have made you better 
where I made you worse.”’ 

He had closed his eyes again, and she 
asked falteringly, “Can you hear me, 
Curry?” 

He nodded his head faintly. 

““We were just a bad match, Curry. No- 
body was to blame for that. Only we might 
have settled it a little sooner than we did.”’ 

His eyes were still closed, but a wide 
smile seemed to have formed upon his 
drawn lips. It was a smile that made her 
terribly afraid. 

“But there was one thing, Linda.” 

He had opened his eyes wide and wild; 
the hand which held hers was cold and hard 
as steel. 

“What was that?” she quavered, trying 
in spite of herself to break away from his 
clasp. 

“You cared enough to come to me. 
Didn’t you? Tell me that. Didn’t you?” 

““You see I came, Curry.” 

*“Ha!?? 

The wide-open mouth made the sound, a 
scream of indecent mirth, repeated into a 
volley of terrific laughter. Curry Harbinger 
cast down the hand he had been holding 
and sat bolt upright in bed. His narrow 
chest heaved in convulsions of joy as he 
spatted his sides and issued roar after roar. 
Linda stood there, praying for strength to 
run, but was held back by the weakness 
of her knees. 

“Bully!” spluttered the man. ‘‘Then I 
win! Run down, will you, and tell Fred 
Hervey that the case of Scotch is mine.” 

She stood blank, making idiotic at- 
tempts at speech. 

“What are you standing there for?”’ he 
bawled. ‘‘Go back to Philadelphia. I’ve 
finished with you.” 

“Curry!” 

She had knocked over a chair in her first 
feeble effort to escape. She would have 
screamed, but her throat had turned to 
ashes. 

“‘T guess you’re sicker than I am at this 
minute,”’ he howled. ‘‘I hope you are!” 

He got half out of bed as he reached out 
a long arm and snapped his fingers under 
her nose, 

“Pretty good, Linda, wasn’t it? Scotch 
is getting scarce now, and I win a whole 
case of it. Get me, Linda? I bet fat Fred 
that you’d come if I sent for you. And 
you took the first train. Oh, Lord, you’re 
easy !”’ 

She screamed as people scream in night- 
mares, an inarticulate sound that means 
nothing and carries nowhere. Then she 
found herself out on the first landing, 
wringing her hands and mumbling to her- 
self. The stairs below seemed to crook and 
sway like a trick stairway at Coney Island. 
Everything was a trick. She grasped the 
balustrade and was starting down, then 
sprang away as someone touched her on 
the sleeve. 

Little Jim Ransom stood beside her, his 
insignificant face grown strangely signifi- 
cant. 

“Didn’t I tell you?” he was muttering in 
a pointless sort of way; another figure he 
seemed in the surrounding nightmare. 
“Didn’t I tell you to keep out of that?” 
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She only shrank a little farther away. 
Jim Ransom’s pale spectacled eyes seemed 
to be regarding her with the impish cruelty 
which marked that sodden comedy. The 
place was going round and round. Some- 
where in the vortex she saw Ransom dis- 
appear into Curry’s room. She heard the 
door slam after him. 


“Take it—take all of it.” 

The stuff, aromatic and tart, strangled 
her, got into her nose. Out of a vast blank 
she opened her eyes to see the Japanese 
man’s masklike face leaning over her. He 
seemed to be holding up her head while 
Jim Ransom, on his knees, was tilting 
toward her a glass containing cloudy liquid. 
She tried to force the glass away, and in 
the clearing fog she realized that she was 
lying stretched on the camel’s-hair rug in 
the entrance hall. It was the entrance hall, 
she concluded, for she recognized the ro- 
coco mirror over the Italian chest. 

But how had she come there? What were 
Jim Ransom and the ugly-faced Japanese 
doing, coaxing her with that nauseating 
stuff? 

“Aromatic spirits,”’ persisted Jim sooth- 
ingly. ‘‘It can’t do you any harm.” 

“Ugh! Take it away.” 

She closed her eyes, but her ears were 
keen to Jim’s next remark: 

“Shima, have you called up Doctor 
Weyler?”’ 

“Yes, I call,’’ squeaked the other voice. 

*T don’t want a doctor,’ declared Linda. 
“‘T only want to get away. Oh, Jim 2? 

Realizing everything now she was strug- 
gling to her feet and had made a dash for 
the door. But again Ransom laid a hand 
upon her arm. 

““Where’s Mr. Hervey?” the dentist was 
asking of Shima. 

“He a-sleeping.”’ 

“All right. That’s the best thing he 
does.” 

“T want to get out!” clamored Linda 
like.a restless child as she struggled away. 

“Do you think you’re strong enough ——” 

Jim was making a show of detaining her, 
but she opened the door and walked out to 
the elevator landing, where she stood ring- 
ing the bell desperately time after time. 
Feet were scuffling beside her. She knew 
that scuffle; her faithful little dog was not 
to be left behind. He didn’t matter. He 
never had. But the presence gave her just 
such consolation as lonely and defeated 
women must feel when their little woolly 
hybrids trot beside them at the end of a 
leash. 

The feet scuffled nearer as she entered 
the elevator; her eyes were averted, but 
the crook of his elbow obtruded itself upon 
her range of vision. Out in the open street 
the clear bracing night gave her new 
strength—new strength with which to feel 
and suffer—as she walked rapidly toward 
Fifth Avenue, the footsteps of that patient 
uncomplaining animal pad-padding be- 
hind her. 

She was trying not to think. Jim Ran- 
som seemed a harmless spot upon which 
to focus her attention, just as an invalid 
finds relief in fixing his tired eyes upon 
an ugly design in the wall paper. Poor 
Jim! How comical he had looked when he 
had dashed the glass of liquor into Fred 
Hervey’s face! Little Jim, commonplace, 
inoffensive, playing the knight-errant, eat- 
ing fire and observing the rules of the 
Code Duello! 

Linda stopped and laughed aloud. They 
were standing at the corner of Fifth Ave- 
nue, and her self-appointed escort drew 
closer to her as though attracted by her 
laughter. 

‘Look out for the cars,’’ he cautioned. 
“They run pretty fast this time of night.” 

Yes, there were cars—several of them 
going at law-defying speed. Across the 
avenue the park loomed, its trees all lacy in 
the nakedness of late fall. Wounded ani- 
mals hunt the woods; even New York’s 
seared strip of municipal woodland has 
comforted many sore hearts. Linda wanted 
to be among the trees, to be as near Nature 
as the roaring city would permit—as far as 
possible from the humanity that had be- 
trayed her with a laugh. 

““Kasy now!” 

Jim Ransom’s voice was in her ear. He 
had laid a guiding hand upon her arm, 
checking her in time to allow a yellow- 
eyed limousine to go grumbling by. Then 
they were on their way again, trudging 
doggedly toward the park entrance. Linda 
walked a pace ahead as she charged blindly 
along the crooked footpath. 

(Concluded on Page 122) 
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HERE is nothing temporary in 
the leadership which Ajax Cord 
Tires have won. It is quality leader- 
ship earned through merit; a natural 
tribute to the longer life, better looks 
and surer.service built into Ajax Cords. 


The Cleated Tread of the Ajax Cord 
is an assurance of security. Those 
cleats do hold—just like the cleats on 
an athlete’s shoes. And that indented 
grip-spot in the center of each 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc.. NEW YORK 


Factories: Trenton, N. J. 


Reputation Built on Morit 


cleat is an added security factor. 


Every Ajax Tire has Ajax Shoulders 
of Strength—those buttresses of pliant 
rubber that reinforce the tread. They 
give greater strength where the strain 
of service is most severe. 


The Ajax Sales and Service Depot 
nearest you is headquarters for Ajax 
Cord Tires, Ajax Road King (fabric) 
Tires, Ajax Inner Tubes and Ajax 
H. Q. (High Quality) Tire Accessories. 
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Universal 
Lighting Plant 


Steady, unflickering light, with 
ample surplus of power for elec- 
tric household conveniences, is 
assured by this reliable 4 K. W. 
lighting plant. Ideal for the coun- 
try estate or better-appointed 
farm home. Its quiet, water- 
cooled motor operates on gaso- 
line, kerosene or gas and is direct- 
connected to a specially -designed 
8-pole generator. 


Write for Bulletin No. 30 for descrip- 
tion of both stationary and portable 
plants. 






Driven by 


4-Cylinder 
_ Motor 





Universal 
Marine Plant 


For all boats up to 30 feet. Speed, up 
to 20 miles an hour with 17-ft. boats— 
proportionate speed with other lengths. 
Can be set on any practical slant of 
boat without interfering with efficiency 
of oiling system. Standardized, vibra- 
tionless Universal Motor. Extra large 
bearings—trouble-proof oiling system. 


Write for Bulletin No. 29. 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR CO. 
Station 46 Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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1920 ART PLAN BOOKS—" Modern Bungalows" 


containing plans and photos, interior and exterior 
re) 75 new, ‘artistic large and small bungalows. 
Modern Homes”’; 50 larger residences of distinc- 





tion and beauty; many 2-story; all proved practical; 
suited to any climate. Either book postpaid $1; 
both $1.50. Send today; newest and best home ideas 
in America 

AURELIUS SWANSON CO., Building Department 
1004 State National Bk. Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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At Good Pay e 


We pay hundreds of our subscription 
workers a dollar an hour spare time! For - 
eight hours a day they earn 


$50.00 a Week 


Let us tell you how your commissions and 
salary as a representative of the Curtis 
publications will equal $20, $50, $150, even 
$400 a month, depending upon the amount 
of time you can give us. For full informa- 
tion write zow to 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

740 Independence Square Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Concluded from Page 120) 

“Round the reservoir,’ she heard Jim 
saying over her shoulder, ‘‘there’s a good 
walk for a mile or so.” 

She paused and let him catch up with 
her, but she was still looking into space. He 
clung to her side, guiding her to the steep 
path up the reservoir bank. He talked 
along cheerfully, employing that imper- 
sonal, almost editorial tone which we use 
upon occasions too human for human 
utterance. 

‘‘Round the reservoir is always a nice 
walk. The air is fine up there. I think it 
must be the water that purifies it.” 

Purified by water! 

The thought went raging through her 
brain. What Niagaras, then, should pour 
upon the black heart that had planned this 
trick upon her! 

They mounted the steep bank and came 
to the iron fence that surrounds the broad 
oval lake. 

A pure sky arched overhead, a sky un- 
troubled by clouds, undimmed by the spe- 
cious brilliance of the moon. 

“Linda,” said Jim, “look up!” 

She raised her eyes and saw the proces- 
sion of the night, jeweled grains of dust, 
each grain a solar system pathetically im- 
portant to itself, yet insignificant to that 
soundless dome of blue where time is 
naught, life itself but an accident. 

“‘T used to look at them,” she said after 
a pause. ‘‘I forgot they were here.” 

“Tn the city?”’ He laughed. 

She stood for a time oblivious of earth, 
her eyes following the whole bright arch 
which is sown with the seeds of eternal 
majesty. 

How long it was since she had looked 
at the stars! There, his head in the 
zenith, his jeweled knees pointing toward 
the eastern horizon, the giant of constella- 
tions poised his enchanted bludgeon. She 
had forgotten his name; her father used to 
tell her about the stars when she was a 
little girl. Across the dome the Milky 
Way divided the heavens with a phosphor- 
escent strand. How, how could she look up 
into that awful deep, she who had come 
here on the one big impulse of her life, 
only to be mocked and dashed underfoot? 

“They mean nothing to me,’ she said 
bitterly. 

A patch of white with burning eyes, Jim 
Ransom’s face in the starlight took on an 
elfin look. 

“See over there,”’ he said. 

One of his short fingers was pointing 
toward the south, where, glaring like a 
crown of impure diamonds above the city’s 
nimbus, the upper stories of a modern hotel 
reared skyward. 

“That’s the Plaza,” he said, “‘and it 
looks a lot bigger than the Pleiades. It’s all 
a matter of where we stand when we look 
at things.” 

“And how we look.” 

“And how we get used to things.” 

“Do you get used to things, Jim?” 

“T don’t matter,’ he replied in a pe- 
culiar tone. 

It was a minute before he resumed: 
“We stand under the starry firmament, 
but the thing that attracts our human eyes 
is the top lighting of a modern hotel. But 
that’s a miracle too,” he went on. “A 
little one, maybe, but a miracle just the 
same. The chaps who built the Great Pyra- 
mid—just to show the Pleiades and the 
Milky Way how important a king could 
be—would grovel and worship a modern 
hotel. Two or three dozen stories of impe- 
rial vanity illuminated by a power that man 
can’t understand—more service on every 
floor than Rameses could get out of all the 
priests of Isis and Osiris. With millions on 
millions of candle power shooting heaven- 
ward from our advertising signs every night, 
why should we look at the stars? We live 
by candle power.” 

‘And die by it,’’ she said. 

“Moths usually do,” he informed her in 
his peculiarly gentle voice. ‘‘But is that 
important?”’ 
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“Death always is,’’ she whispered, com- 
ing back to the subject that obsessed her. 

““From a newspaper point of view, yes. 
I put on a uniform, you know, and prac- 
ticed dental surgery in France. Death was 
in the air everywhere—death and stories of 
death. 

“‘Sometimes when a man would come 
to me and tell of companies and regiments 
blotted out in an afternoon I’d see the 
drama of it and say, ‘What a newspaper 
story that would make!’ But it wouldn’t, 
really, because when all the world is march- 
ing toward death a hundred or a thousand 
don’t count. Everything’s relative. On the 
Judgment Day, when the heavens shall be 
rolled up like a scroll, the earth will be 
worth only minor mention—under the 
head, perhaps, of Missing. I doubt very 
much whether the Engineer who designs, 
orders and runs a universe bothers himself 
with reports of individual planets—let 
alone individual humans.” 

““What a pagan you are, Jim!”’ she said, 
looking at him perhaps for the first time 
during their long acquaintanceship. 

His homely little face, bunchy of feature 
and signifying nothing that the world calls 
romantic, gazed at her with round burning 
eyes—a peculiar face framed in starlight. 
The light-reflecting waters beyond the iron 
rail lay flat and still; the stone towers of a 
water gate, silhouetted against sidereal 
lights, loomed mysterious and medieval. 
Distantly a horn sounded, a bell rang. 
Otherwise they were out of the common 
world. 

“T have always worshiped you,” his 
queer changed voice was saying. 

“ce Jim!”’ 

““No—don’t take it personally. I’m an 
impersonal sort of a philosopher. But why 
shouldn’t I tell you, since it can’t matter to 
either of us? I’ve followed you about like 
a stray dog, and you can’t imagine, Linda, 
how grateful I’ve been for a pat on the 
head. 

“T like to think of you as much too good 
for me. Like all pagans, you see, I’m an 
idol worshiper. It might ruin everything 
if you stepped down from your shrine and 
met me on my level. But you’ll let me 
look at you and philosophize, won’t you, 
Linda—just as the stars let me look and 
philosophize?”’ 

“T’m no star, Jim. 
ashamed.” 

“T don’t want you to be that, Linda,” he 
said hastily. ‘‘You’re not—you can’t be. 
It was my carelessness ——”’ 
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She was studying him with wide eyes. 

“T should have prevented your seeing 
him. But I didn’t know what they were 
doing until the last minute. 

“‘T had been with them since five o’clock; 
I was afraid Curry would get into trouble 
again.” 

He was saying all this apologetically, as 
he usually spoke with reference to himself. 

“They were roaring and laughing about 
something I couldn’t understand. Finally 
Curry insisted upon going to bed. I helped 
him upstairs, because I knew he’d be safer 
in bed. I hadn’t the remotest idea about 
you, Linda. Not the remotest, until Fred 
began to roar again and told me what they 
had planned to do.” 

“Tl saw what you did then, Jim.” 

“Did you?” He cleared his throat. 
“Then I came out in the hall and found 
you there. I tried my best i 

“Why didn’t you stop me?”’ 

She stood there wringing her hands, ask- 
ing the question over and over. 

“‘He’s had his joke,” said Ransom grimly, 
his eyes turned toward the starlit lake. 

“Joke! Jim, how can you call it that? 
Are you laughing too?” 

“A little,’ he agreed, but showed no 
mirth. ‘‘Since the joke was on him.”’ 

“‘T don’t know what you mean.” 

‘Would it have made any difference, 
Linda, if he had kept his word?” 

** And died?” she asked. ‘‘ Yes; it would 
have made all the difference in the world.” 


I’m so poor and 
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“Then you can go away with that satis- 
faction, my dear.” 

She studied him again, confident of no- 
body now. But there was no hint of humor 
in the Pucklike face. 

‘Jim, what do you mean?”’ she queried 
sharply. 

“He’s dead.” 

“Jim, please don’t fool with me now. 
How can he be dead?” She grasped his 
sleeve feverishly. ‘‘He was alive—laugh- 
ing at me—when [ left him.” 

“‘T know.” He seemed to be discussing 
the case with a third party. ‘“‘They usually 
go that way. Overstimulated heart. He’s 
had sinking spells for a period of months.” 

“Jim!” Her fingers tight in his sleeve, 
she shook him back to attention. ‘‘How do 
you know? When did he die?” 

““T went into his room. You remember 
that? You must have fallen partly down- 
stairs when you keeled over. But I went 
into his room. He was sitting up in bed, 
still laughing, but he wasn’t making a 
sound. I couldn’t bear that laugh, Linda. 
ep his cane hooked over the foot of the 

e pe lS: 

“You didn’t do that?’ 

““No. The Engineer who runs the uni- 
verse does attend to an individual case now 
and then. Curry saw me and started to get 
up. Then his lips turned violet, his eyes 
rolled up, and he went like a diver, head 
first on the rug. Scared to death, I sup- 
pose you might call it.” 

“Are you sure, Jim? Sure that 

*‘T think I know a dead man when I see 
one,” replied Ransom tartly. 

Linda held her silence just a moment, 
then she laughed. There was neither 
beauty nor mirth in that sound. Why 
should there have been when such a joke 
had been turned against its perpetrator? 

“He kept his word,"Jim!”’ she shrilled 
hysterically, holding the iron rail and turn- 
ing wild laughter toward the stars. ‘‘He 
kept his engagement—for the first time 
since I’ve known him!”’ 

“Somebody kept it for him,’’ muttered 
Ransom. 

Then she leaned upon her hands and 
began to cry. She cried long and softly, 
her slender shoulders heaving under the 
suns that have no time for such poor phe- 
nomena as human tears. 

Jim Ransom, who had been pacing the 
walk, hands in pockets, overcoat crowded 
back under his elbows, came over to her as 
soon as the gust was past and she had 
raised her head. 

“Time to catch the ten o’clock train,” 
he told her, making a show of consulting 
his wrist watch. ‘‘We’ll walk over to the 
Avenue and pick up a taxi. It’s more 
comfortable than a bus.”’ 

She followed him without a word. 

He was ever so useful at the station. He 
got her a ticket and a Pullman seat; he 
selected a magazine for her at the news 
stand and telegraphed her mother an- 
nouncing her hour of departure. Perhaps 
sometimes you will see other young men do 
as much for slender and pretty ladies just 
before shaking hands at the gate. If so, 
pause and wonder, because tragedy and 
romance walk forever in that high temple 
of greetings and farewells. 

““You’ve been so good,” she said, just as 
many another sweet lady would have 
said it. 

“Not at all,’’ he replied, not to be out- 
done in the restrained style. ‘And if 
there’s anything more I can do for you 14 

““You’ve been so kind!”’ Then with a 
certain hesitation ere her swift departure 
down the stairs: “Ill write and tell you— 
good-by!”’ 

“Good-by!” 

Jim Ransom raised his odd hat and went 
back to do what he could do in the ease of 
Curry Harbinger. 

It made a dignified item in the morrow’s 
papers; they said no evil of the dead and 
much good of a family which, on the whole, 
has always been an adornment to Man- 
hattan society. 
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Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


20% More Production—and the G. T. M. 


A quarter turn on short centers, a heavy crown pulley, and the Four months of Goodyear Blue Streak service—you will 
presence of considerable moisture where the belt had to work, recall that previous belts wore out at the rate of one a month— 
kept the Iroquois Pulp & Paper Company, of McKeever, New not only cut belting cost by 50% but also established an oper- 
York, buying a new belt every 30 days for their rotary screen ating record of 20% increase in production. The men and ma- 
drive. That was before the G. T. M.—Goodyear Technical chines were going on with their work instead of waiting while the 
Man—analyzed the drive to determine what belt would do the rotary screen had its belt taken up again. 


best work and last the longest time on it. A plant analysis which included a detailed study of every drive 


The G. T. M. based his recommendations not on the fact that in the Iroquois plant was made at Supt. Archie Brown’s sugges- 
| ee he was a Goodyear man and had belts to sell, but on his practical tion, when the G. T. M. dropped in to see how the Goodyear 
knowledge of belting plus a careful study of every feature of each Blue Streak was working. In line with the same scientific method 
| drive. He figured in all the factors that affected belt performance of conserving and utilizing the full energy of the plant, the 
| and life—30 horsepower to be transmitted, a drive from a 24-inch Company has installed Goodyear Hose and Goodyear Packing, 
pulley on a line shaft to a 23!/-inch pulley on the rotary screen, a confident of the same economical, long-lived service from them as 
quarter turn on short centers—only 8 feet—a speed of 2,780 feet from their Goodyear belt. 


per minute, and a heavy damp prevailing all the time. If you have a belt problem, involving either a single drive or an 


An8-inch, 6-ply Goodyear BlueStreakmet therequirements. Its entire plant, there is something of value for you in the Goodyear 
friction surface held the pulleys in a firm grip that prevented slip- analysis idea. The G. T. M.’s time and experience are at your 
page and transmitted full power. Subjected to the heavy moisture, command without charge. If he specifies a Goodyear product, 
it did not stretch. To the severe strain imposed by the duty on you may rely on its ability to do more and better work, over a 
the quarter turn it responded with inbuilt strength and flexibility. longer period of time, at lowest final cost. 
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SERVICE TO SERVICE 


Maximum Reliability Plus Maximum Usefulness 
from Every Burroughs Machine 


Burroughs Machines have such an extraordinary reputation for 
long life and continuous operation that some folks have wondered 
if Service—in the ordinary sense of the term—was a large part 
of the Burroughs Idea. 


It is—a most important part—and has often been mentioned 
by purchasers as one of their reasons for selecting Burroughs 
Equipment. 


Burroughs Service is fourfold, thus: 


Before Purchase: 1. Engineering Business into the Machine. 
2. Engineering the Machine into a Business. 
After Purchase: 3. Applying Modern Practice to your Machine. 


4. Keeping your Machine up to 100% Efficiency. 




























Burroughs Maintenance 
Stations dot the United 
States and Canada. They 
are located in centers of 
business population, where 
they are convenient to all 
Burroughs users. 
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Putting the Best Possible 
Machine on the Job 


. Burroughs engineers and workmen invent, 


construct and develop new features to meet 
the developing needs of business, and 
incorporate these into Burroughs Machines 
—through continuous study of all types of 
modern business operation. 


. The Burroughs representatives in the field 


assist you in selecting that particular 
Burroughs Model which will best fit your 
accounting needs. 


Keeping the Machine 
on the Job 


The Burroughs organization is constantly 
gathering practical information for the 
benefit of Burroughs users. 

From investigations, reports of salesmen and 
other representatives, and from Burroughs 
users, we get material for practical sugges- 
tions and ideas for new uses that make the 
operation of Burroughs Machines a more and 
more profitable thing to Burroughs owners. 


. For twenty years and more Burroughs 


Machines have “stayed on the job” under 
the hardest usage. Even without regular 
attention, machines that started ’way back 
in 1893 are still working away as hard as ever. 


But to make assurance doubly sure Burroughs 
Maintenance Stations dot the United States 
and Canada. Our inspectors keep in close 
touch with every Burroughs user, no matter 
where located. 


In case of accident a Burroughs Minute Man 
is at the end of your telephone wire. His 
job is to get there as quickly as electricity, 
steam or automobile can take him, and to 
keep your work going on as if nothing had 
happened. 


The slogan of the Burroughs Service Organ- 


ization in all its branches is “always on 
the job.”’ 
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babies as possible by the distribution of 
-anned milk. Then, one evening—early in 
September, 1917, it must have been—he 
started alone for Moscow to lay certain 
wider plans for disinterested relief work be- 
fore the sinister, the almost mythical, Le- 
nine. That is the last that has ever been 
seen of him, and no word has ever come 
forth directly from him out of the chaos 
men still call Russia. The Red Cross and 
the American and French governments 
have done their poor utmost to discover his 
whereabouts, without avail. There are rea- 
sons for believing he is not dead, nor even a 
prisoner. The dictators of the so- 
viet autocracy have been unable to 
find a trace of him, so they affirm; 
and there are reasons also for be- 
lieving that this is true. 

As for Jimmy, you will not be 
surprised to learn that Jimmy had 
not long been content with relief 
work of any kind. He was young; 
and he had seen things—there, in 
the eastern districts. By midsum- 
mer of 1915 he had resigned from 
the C. R. B., had made a difficult 
way to Paris, via Holland and Eng- 
jand, had enlisted in the Foreign Le- 
gion, and had succeeded in getting 
himself transferred to the French 
Flying Corps. Thus, months before 
we had officially abandoned our ab- 
surd neutrality, he was flying over 
the lines—bless him! If Jimmy 
never became a world-famous ace, 
well—there was a reason for that 
too; the best of reasons. He was 
never assigned to a combat squad- 
ron, for no one brought home such 
photographs as Jimmy; taken tran- 
quilly, methodically, at no great 
elevation, and often far back of the 
German lines. His quiet daring was 
the admiration of his comrades; 
anti-aircraft batteries had no ter- 
rors for him; his luck was proverb- 
ial,and he grew to trust it implicitly, 
seeming to bear a charmed life. 

But Susan’s luck had failed her 
at last. On Thanksgiving Day of 
1917 she was wounded in the left 
thigh by a fragment of shrapnel, 
a painful wound whose effects were 
permanent. She will always walk 
slowly, with a slight limp. Mona 
Leslie got her down as far as Paris 
by January 20, 1918, meaning to 
take her on to Mentone, where she 
had rented a small villa, for three 
months of long-overdue rest and 
recuperation for them both. But 
on reaching Paris, Susan collapsed; 
the accumulated strain of the past 
years struck her down. She was 
taken to the comfortable little Red 
Cross hospital for civilians at 
Neuilly and put to bed. A week of 
dangerous exhaustion and persist- 
ent insomnia followed. 

I knew nothing of it directly, at 
the moment. I knew only that on a 
certain day Miss Leslie had planned 
to start with Susan from Dunkirk 
for Mentone; I was waiting eagerly 
for word of their safe arrival in that 
haven of rest and beauty; and I was schem- 
ing like a junior clerk for my first vacation, 
for two weeks off, perhaps even three, that 
I might run down to them there. But no 
word came. Throughout that first week in 
Paris Miss Leslie in her hourly anxiety neg- 
lected to drop me a line. 

And then one night as I sat vacantly on 
the edge of my bed in my hotel room at 
Evian, almost too weary to begin the tedi- 
ous sequence of undressing and tumbling 
into it, came the second of my psychic reels, 
my peculiar visions; briefer, this one, than 
my first, but no less authentic in impres- 
sion, and no less clear. 

I saw, this time, the interior of a small 
white room, almost bare of furniture, evi- 
dently a private room in some thoroughly 
appointed modern hospital. The patient 
beneath the white -coverlet of the single 
white-enameled iron bed was Susan—or the 
wraith of Susan, so wasted was she, so still. 
My breath stopped: I thought it had been 
given me to see her at the moment of death; 
or already dead. Then the door of the small 
white room opened, and Jimmy—in his 
smart horizon-blue uniform with its coveted 
shoulder loop, the green-and-red fouragere 
that bespoke the bravery of his entire es- 
quadrille—came in, treading carefully on 
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the balls of his feet. As he approached the 
bedside Susan opened her eyes—great shad- 
ows, gleamless soot smudges in her pitifully 
haggard face. It seemed that she was too 
weak even to greet him or smile; her eyes 
closed again and Jimmy bent down to her 
slowly and kissed her. Then Susan lifted 
her right hand from the coverlet—I could 
feel the effort it cost her—and touched 
Jimmy’s hair. There was no strength in her 
to prolong the caress. The hand slipped 
from him, and my vision ended. 

Its close found me on my knees on the 
tiled floor of my bedroom, as if I too had 





‘“‘at This Hour, M’sieu?’’ She Demanded Huskily. ‘‘What Could Bring You at Such an Hour?’’ 


tried to go nearer, to bring myself close to 
her bedside, perhaps to bury my face in my 
handsagainst the white coverlet, hershroud; 
to weep there. 

I sprang up, wildly enough now, with a 
harsh shudder, the terrified gasp of a brute 
suddenly stricken from ambush, aware only 
of rooted claws and a last crushing fury of 
deep-set fangs. 

Susan was dying. I knew not where. I 
could not reach her. But Jimmy had 
reached her. He had been summoned. He 
had not been too late. There are moments 
of blind anguish not to be reproduced for 
others. Chaos is everything—and nothing. 

_It cannot be described. 

There was nothing really useful I could 
do that night, not evensleep. In those days 
it was impossible to move anywhere on the 
railroads of France without the proper 
passes and registrations of intention with 
the military authorities and the local police. 
I could of course suffer—that is always a 
human possibility—and I could attempt, 
muzzily enough, to think, to make plans. 
Where was it most likely that Susan would 
be? Was the hospital room that I had seen 
in Dunkirk or in Nice or at some point 
between—perhapsat Paris? Itcouldhardly, 
I decided, be at Dunkirk, that stricken 


city, whose inhabitants were forced to dive 
like rats into burrows at any hour of the 
day or night. There was nothing to suggest 
the atmosphere of Dunkirk in that quiet 
white-enameled room. Nice, then—or Men- 
tone? Hardly, I again reasoned; for Jimmy 
could not easily have reached them there. 
A day’s leave; a flight from the lines, so 
comfortlessly close to Paris—that was al- 
ways possible to the air men, who were in a 
sense privileged characters, being for the 
most part strung with taut nerves that 
chafed and snapped under too strict a dis- 
cipline. And in Paris there must be many 





such quiet white-enameled rooms. I de- 
cided for Paris. 

Then I threw five or six articles and a bar 
of chocolate into my musette, a small water- 
proof pouch to sling over the shoulder— 
three years had taught me at least the 
needlessness of almost all Hillhouse necessi- 
ties—and waited for dawn. It came, as all 
dawns come at last—even in January, even 
in France. And with it came a gulp of black 
coffee in the little deserted café down- 
stairs—and a telegram. I dared not open 
the telegram. It lay beside my plate while 
I stained the cloth before me and scalded 
my throat and furred my tongue. It was 
from Paris. So my decision was justified, 
and now quite worthless. I have no mem- 
ory of the interval, but I had got with it 
somehow back to my room—that accursed 
blue envelope! Well 


“Susan at Red Cross hospital for civil- 
ians, Neuilly. All in, but no cause for real 
worry. Is sleeping now for first time in 
nearly a week. I must leave by afternoon. 
Come up to her if you possibly can. She 
needs you. JIMMY.” 

Four hours later all my exasperatingly 


complicated arrangements for a two-weeks 
absence were made—the requisite motions 
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had been the purest somnambulism—and 
by the ample margin of fifty seconds I had 
caught an express—to do it that courtesy — 
moving with dignity, at decent intervals, 
toward all that I lived by and despaired of 
and held inviolably dear. But the irony of 
Jimmy’s last three words went always with 
me, a monotonous ache blurring every im- 
pulse toward hope and joy. Susan was not 
dead, was not dying! ‘‘No cause for real 
worry.” Jimmy would not have said that 
if he had feared the worst. It was not his 
way to shuffle with facts; he was by nature 
direct and sincere. No; Susan would re- 
cover—thank God for it! Thank— 
and then, under all, through all, 
over and over, that aching monot- 
ony: ‘“‘Sheneeds you. Jimmy. She 
needs you. Jimmy.” 

‘““Needs me!” I groaned aloud. 

“Plait-il?’’ politely murmured 
the harassed-looking little French 
captain, my vis-a-vis. 

“Mille pardons, monsieur,” 1 
murmured back. “‘Ona quelquefois 
des griefs particuliers, vous savez.” 

“Ah dame, oui!” hesighed. ‘Par 
le temps qui court!” 

“Bt ce pachyderme de train qui ne 
court jamais!”’ I smiled. 

“Ah, pour ca— ¢a repose!”’ mur- 
mured the little French captain, 
and shut his eyes. 

She needs you. Jimmy. Sheneeds 
you. Jimmy. She needs # 

Then miraculously for two 
blotted hours I slept. But I wole 
again, utterly unrefreshed, to the 
old refrain: She needs you—needs 
you—needs you. 

The little French captain was still 
asleep, snoring now— but softly—in 
his corner. Ah, lucky little French 
captain! Ca repose! 
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NE afternoon five or six days 
later I was seated by the white- 
enameled iron bed in the small 
whiteroom. Susan had had along, 
quiet, normal nap, and her brisk 
sparrow-eyed Norman nurse, in her 
pretty costume of the French Red 
Cross, had come to me in the little 
reception room of the hospital, 
where I had been sitting for an 
hour stupidly thumbing over tat- 
tered copies of ancient American 
magazines, and had informed me— 
with rather an ambiguous twinkle 
of those sparrow eyes—that her 
_ patient had asked to see me as soon 
‘as she had waked, was evidently 
feeling stronger, and that it was to 
be hoped M. le Capitaine would be 
discreet and say nothing to excite 
or fatigue the poor little one. ‘Je 
me sauve, m’sieu,’’ she had added, 
mischievously grave; “‘on ne peut 
avoir l'eil d tout, mais—je comple 
‘sur vous.” 

So innocently delighted had she 
been by her pleasant suspicions it 
was impossible to let her feel how 
sharply her raillery had pained me. 
But I could not reply in kind. I 

had merely bowed, put down the maga- 
zine in my hand, and so left her—to in- 
evitable reflections, I presume, upon the 
afflicting reticence of these otherwise so 
agreeable allies d’outre mer. Their educa- 
tion was evidently deplorable. One never 
knew when they would miss step, incon- 
veniently, and so disarrange the entire 
social rhythm of a conversation. 

“Ambo,” said Susan, putting her hand 
in mine, “do.you know at all how terribly 
I’ve missed you?” She turned her head 
weakly on her pillow and looked at me. 
“You're older, dear. You’ve changed. I 
like your face better now than I ever did.” 

I wrinkled my nose at her. “Is that 
saying much?” I grimaced. 

“Heaps!” She attempted to smile back 
at me, but her lower lip quivered. ‘‘ Yours 
has always been my favorite face, you 
know, Ambo. Phil’s is wiser—somehow, 
and stronger, too; and Jimmy’s is sunnier, 
healthier and—yes, handsomer, dear! 
Nobody could call you handsome, could 
they? But you’re not ugly, either. Sister 
was adorably ugly. It was a daily miracle 
to see the lamp in her suddenly glow 
through and glorify everything. I used to 
wait for it. It’s the only thing that has 

ry (Continued on Page 129) 











The Famous Duplex 4-Wheel Drive is 
Winning New Users Every Day 


F you have a heavy hauling problem and 

do not already know the Duplex 4-Wheel 
Drive, talk to the Dupiex dealer and let him 
give you the facts at first hand. 


The Duplex Truck Company is the origi- 
nator of the 4-Wheel Drive principle and 
today its most successful exponent. 


There is pull and power in every wheel— 
and the Duplex 4-Wheel drive keeps going 
under conditions that are simply impossible 
for any rear wheel drive trucks. 


The Duplex 4-Wheel drive is setting new 
records of truck efficiency for Lumber and 
Logging Companies; Road Builders; Oil Com- 
panies; Coal Companies; Mining Companies; 
Grocery Companies; Trucking Contractors— 
in fact in all lines where there are heavy 
loads to be hauled. 

The point is the Duplex 4-Wheel Drive is 
daily proving to be a very economical 
truck for hundreds of owners who used to 
say it was too big for their needs. 

Write us for folders. Talk to the Duplex 
dealer near you. He will give you only facts. 
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Why the Duplex Limited is Winning Enthusiastic 


Approval All Over America 


Here is a Medium Capacity, High Speed Truck That Fits 
in Exactly with Present Day Business Needs 


ITHOUT question the remarkable 

success of the Duplex Limited is 
due to the confidence that truck users 
all over America have in the Duplex 
Truck Company as builders of trucks 
that a business man can consider an 
investment in practical trucking effi- 
ciency. 


Past experiences and present day con- 
ditions are leading men to look at dif- 
ferent makes of trucks in the light of the 
real facts. 


The result is that some truck com- 
panies are forging ahead, while others 
are not—and in each case the buying 
public is making the decision. 


One of the most significant develop- 
ments in the whole motor truck industry 
is the remarkable growth of the Duplex 
Truck Company all during the last ten 
years. It was during these same years, 
mind you, that several hundred differ- 


ent truck companies discontinued busi- 
ness. 


What does the steady, persistent 
growth of the Duplex Truck Company 
signify as regards this Duplex Limited? 


For one thing it means that the 
Limited is designed and built by a com- 
pany that is known to be successful 
—a company that is famous for building 
good trucks. 


The Limited you may be sure isn’t 
built merely to cash in on a present day 
shortage. It is here to stay—and it will 
always be a credit to the Duplex Truck 
Company. It is destined for success as 
conspicuous as that of the Duplex 4-Wheel 
Drive in the Heavy Duty Fields. 


Medium Capacity—Two Wheel Drive 
—Complete Electrical Equipment— 
Pneumatic Tired— High Speed—it is a 
wonderful truck for general business 
hauling. 


4 Cylinder, enclosed type motor, water cooled, cast enbloc. Bore 4’’. Stroke 514”. 


3 Point Suspension. “Pneumatic Cord Tires. 


145’ Wheelbase. Electric Lighting and 


Starting. Equipped with Windshield, Ammeter; Boyce Motometer; Speedometer; Electric 
Horn; Tools; Jack; Rim Wrench; Front Fenders; Alemite High Pressure Lubricating 


System; Driver’s Seat without extra charge. 


Talk to the Duplex dealer in your vicinity. Find out for yourself why the 
Duplex Limited already is known as a very safe investment for a business man. 
See that the truck you buy is one that you know will make good for you. 


Write us direct for folders which give complete mechanical details about the Limited. 


Duplex Truck Company 


Lansing v Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Most Successful Truck Companies in America 
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Don’t Wait for Ninety in the Shade 


Independent of strikes, ice shortages and irregu- 
lar deliveries, Isko converts a household refrig- 
erator into a miniature cold storage plant which 
protects food, keeps it fresh indefinitely and 
supplies cubes of pure ice for table use. 


You turn the electric switch; from that time on, 
Isko maintains a dry, even cold in the refriger- 
ator, starting and stopping automatically. 

The cost of electric current necessary for Isko 
operation is reasonably low—less than the 
charge for ice. 

How much longer will you be content with old fash- 


ioned refrigerating methods when you can enjoy 
the conveniences of Isko Electric Refrigeration? 
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The demand for Isko is steadily increasing 
throughout the United States. 


With the approach of hot weather this demand 
will be more insistent than ever. In previous 
summers orders have been in excess of our pro- 
duction possibilities. 


If you have considered the installation of this 
modern refrigeration we counsel you to place 
your order as soon as possible. Thus you may 
forestall a long delay. 


Our booklet, ‘‘ Electric Refrigeration,’’ and the 
name of the Isko dealer nearest you will be 
furnished at request. ; 


Tue ISKO Company, 2525 Clybourn Ave., Cuicaco, ILL. 
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(Continued from Page 126) 
ever made me feel—humble; I never feel 
that way with you. I just feel satisfied, 
content.” 

‘Like putting on an old pair of slippers,” 
I ventured. 

“That’s it,’ sighed Susan happily, and 
closed her eyes. 

“That’s it!”’ echoed my familiar demon, 
“but no one but Susan would have ad- 
mitted it.” 

As usual, I found it wiser to cut him 
dead. 

“Well, dear,’’ I said to Susan, “‘there’s 
one good thing: You'll be able to use the 
old pair of slippers any time you need them 
now. I’m to be held in Paris, I find, for a 
three-months job.” 

She opened her eyes again; disapprov- 
ingly, I felt. 

“You shouldn’t have done that, Ambo! 
You’re needed at Evian; I know you are. 
It’s bad enough to be out of things myself, 
but I won’t drag you out of them! How 
could you imagine that would please me?’”’ 

“T hoped it would, a little,” I replied, 
“but it hasn’t any of it been my doing. 
Chatworth’s wife’s expecting a baby in a 
few weeks and he wants to run home to 
welcome it; I’m to take on his executive 
work till he gets back. God knows he 
needs a rest!” 

“Asif you didn’t, too!”’ protested Susan, 
inconsistently enough. Her eyes fell shut 
again; herhandslippedfrommine. “‘Ambo,”’ 
she asked presently in a thread of voice 
that I had to lean down to. her to hear, 
“have they told you I can never have a 
baby now? Wasn’t it lucky if that had to 
happen to some woman it happened to 
me?” 

No, they had not told me; and for the 
moment I could not answer her. 

“Jimmy’s wife is going to have a baby 
soon,’’ added Susan. : 

“Jimmy’s—what!’”? I shrieked. Yes, 
shrieked—for, to my horror, I heard my 
voice crack and soar, strident, incredulous. 

Susan was staring at me wide-eyed, her 
face aquiver with excitement, two deep 
spots of color flaming on her thin cheeks. 

“Didn’t you know?”’ 

The white door opened as she spoke, and 
Susan’s Norman nurse hurried in, her 
sparrow eyes transformed to stiletto points 
of indignation. ‘Ah, m’sieu—c’est trop 
fort! When I told you expressly to do 
nothing to excite the poor little one!” I 
rose, self-convicted, before her. - 

“Tais-toi, Annette!’’ exclaimed Susan 
sharply, her eyes too gleaming with indig- 
nation. “It is not your place to speak so to 
m’sieu, a man old enough to be your 
father—and more than a father to me! For 
shame! His surprise was unavoidable! I 
have just given him a shock—unexpected 
news! Good news, however, I am glad to 
say. Now leave us!”’ 

“On the contrary,” replied Nurse An- 
nette, four feet eleven of uncompromising 
and awful dignity, ‘‘I am in charge here, 
and it is m’sieu who will leave—tout court! 
But I regret my vivacité, m’sieu!”’ 

“Tt is nothing, mademoiselle. You have 
acted as you should. It is for me to offer 
my regrets. But—when may I return?”’ 

“To-morrow, m’sieu,”’ said Nurse An- 
nette. 

“Naturally,” said Susan. “Now sit 
down, please, Ambo, and listen to me.” 

For an instant the stiletto points glinted 
dangerously; then Nurse Annette giggled. 
That is precisely what Nurse Annette did; 
she giggled. Then she twirled about on her 
toes and left us—very quietly, yet not with- 
out a certain malicious ostentation, closing 
the door. 

The French are a brave people, an intelli- 
gent and industrious people; but they 
exhibit at times a levity almost childlike in 
the descendants of so ancient and so deeply 
civilized a race. 

“T knew nothing about it myself, Ambo,” 
Susan was saying, “until I was beginning 
to feel a little stronger, after my operations 
at Dunkirk. Then Mona brought me let- 
ters—three from you, dear, and one long 
one from Jimmy. But no letter from Phil. 
I’d hoped, foolishly I suppose, for that. 
Jimmy’s was the dearest, funniest letter 
I’ve ever read; it made me laugh and cry 
all at once. It wasn’t a bit good for me, 
Ambo. It used me all up! And I kept 
wondering what you must be thinking. 
You see, he said in it he had written you.” 

“T’ve had no letter from Jimmy for at 
least five or six months,” I replied. 

“So many letters start bravely off over 
here,”’ sighed Susan, “‘and then just van- 
ish—like Phil. How many heartbreaks 
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they must have caused, all those vanished 
letters—and men. And how silly of me to 
think about it! There must be some fatal 
connection, Ambo, between being sick and 
being sentimental. I suppose sentimental- 
ity’s always one symptom of weakness. 
I’ve never been so disgustingly maudlin as 
during these past -weeks—never!”’ 

“So Jimmy’s married,” I repeated stu- 
pidly, for at least the third time. 

“Yes,” smiled Susan, “to little Jeanne- 
Marie Valérie Josephine Aulard. I haven’t 
seen her, of course, but I feel as if I knew 
her well. They’ve been married now almost 
a year.” She paused again. “Why don’t 
you look gladder, Ambo? Why don’t you 
ask questions? You must be dying to 
know why Jimmy kept it a secret from us 
so long.” 

I had not dared to ask questions, for I 
believed I could guess why Jimmy had kept 
it a secret from us so long. For the first 
time in his life, I thought, Jimmy had been 
a craven. He had been afraid to tell Susan 
of an event which he must know would be 
like a knife in her heart. 

“T suppose I’m foolishly hurt about it,” 
I mumbled. 

How bravely she was taking it all, in 
spite of her physical exhaustion! Poor 
child, poor child! But in God’s name, what 
then was the meaning of my vision back 
there in the hotel room at Evian? Jimmy 
entering this room where I now sat, tip- 
toeing to this very bedside, stooping down 
and kissing Susan—and her hand lifted, 
overcoming an almost mortal weakness, to 
touch his hair. 

“You mustn’t be hurt at all,” Susan 
gently rebuked me. “Jimmy kept his mar- 
riage a secret from us for a very Jimmy- 
esque reason. There was nothing specially 
exciting or romantic about the courtship 
itself, though. Little Jeanne-Marie’s fa- 
ther—he was a notary of Soissons who had 
made a nice, comfy little fortune for those 
parts—died just before the war. So the 
Widow Aulard retired with Jeanne-Marie 
to a brand-spandy-new, very ugly little 
country house—south of the Aisne, Ambo, 
not far from Soissons; the canny old notary 
had just completed it as a haven for his 
declining years when he up and died. Well 
then, during the first German rush Widow 
Aulard—being a _ good _ extra-stubborn 
bourgeoise—refused to leave her home— 
refused, Jeanne-Marie told Jimmy, even to 
believe the boches would ever really be 
permitted to come sofar. That was foolish, 
of course—but doesn’t it make you like 
her, and see her—mustache and all? 

“But the deluge was too much, even for 
her. One morning, after a night of terror, 
she found herself compulsory housekeeper, 
and little Jeanne-Marie compulsory serv- 
ant, to a kennel of Bavarian officers. 
Then, three weeks or so later, the orderly 
of one of these officers, an Alsatian, was 
discovered to be a spy and was shot—and 
the Widow Aulard was shot, too, for having 
unwittingly harbored him. Jeanne-Marie 
wasn’t shot, though; the kennel liked her 
cooking. So she used her wits, made her- 
self indispensable to the comfort of {the 
officers, preserved her dignity under incred- 
ible insults, and her virtue under condi- 
tions I needn’t tell you about, Ambo—and 
bided her time. 

“Tt nearly killed her, but she lived 
through it, and finally the French returned 
and helped her patch up and clean up what 
was left of the kennel. And a month or so 
later Jimmy’s esquadrille made Jeanne- 
Marie’s battered little house their head- 
quarters and treated its mistress like the 
staunch little heroine she is. Of course 
Jimmy wasn’t attached to the esquadrille 
then; it was more than a year later that he 
arrived on the scene; but it didn’t take 
him long after getting there to decide on an 
international alliance. Bless him! he says 
Jeanne-Marie isn’t very pretty, he guesses; 
she’s just—wonderful! She couldn’t make 
up her mind to the international alliance, 
though. She loved Jimmy, but the match 
didn’t strike her as prudent. An orphan 
must consider these things. Her property 
had been swept away, and Jimmy admitted 
he had nothing. And being her father’s 
daughter, Jeanne-Marie very wisely pointed 
out that he was in hourly peril of being 
killed or crippled for life. To marry under 
such circumstances would be to make her 
father turn in his grave. How can anything 
so sad be so funny, Ambo? Well, anyway, 
Jimmy, being Jimmy, saw the point, 
agreed with her completely, and seems to 
have felt thoroughly ashamed of himself 
for trying to persuade her into so crazy a 
match! (continued on Page 132) 
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Box Toes, 


Piflesh Side Up 


Prevents 
Curling 


Solid 
Leather 


J uvenile 
Shoe (onstruction 


The details of Shoe Construction 
determine the real value of a Shoe. 
It is the extra dollars in high grade 
leather and other materials worked 
into the unseen parts by skilled 
finishers that make Juvenile Brand 
Footwear give many dollars’ worth 
of extra wear. 


This strict adherence to quality has 
made the Juvenile Shoe Corpora- 
tion one of the largest manufac- 
turers of fine Shoes for young people 
in the world. 


All “Juvenile” factories specialize 
exclusively on footwear for Children, 


Growing Girls and Boys. 


Write for booklet showing the 
newest styles in the Juvenile line. 


“The Quality is Higher than the Price.” 


THE UVENILE SUQELORRO ON. 


SAINT LOUIS President 


A Rebuilding Service at 
$2.00 per Pair 


We will rebuild, in our own factories, over 
the same lasts upon which they were origi- 
nally made, all Juvenile Brand Shoes sent 
us for this purpose. We rebuild all parts 
that need it, and return Shoes that look 
and wear almost as good as new. 

Send Parcel Post, prepaid, with Express or 
Post Office Money Order for $2.00. Shoes 
will be returned, prepaid, as quickly as 
possible, 
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Not Political Doctors but good 
old-fashioned Doctrine-that’s 
what the World needs most. 


HAT is the cure for the world’s present troubles—for un- 
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rest and envy and covetousness and fear? 

Legislation? Industrial compromises? Political readjust- 
ments? We’ve tried them all, and they do not satisfy. 
We’re hungry and thirsty for Faith. 


The world needs ‘“‘a genuine religious revival,” cabled the London 
financial editor of the New York Evening Post, recently. And he added: 


—— ee 


eR “This is the view of hard-headed business men.” 

What hard-headed business men are now proclaiming, the churches of 

Jesus Christ have always proclaimed. 

There can be no final solution of our economic problems which is not 

a spiritual solution. 

“Man shall not live by bread alone.” 

A League of Nations is an empty shell unless it is made vital and real 

by a league of ideals. : 
| 


Industrial peace will never permanently come except on the firm foun- | 
i] 





The only real and permanent 
solution of the vexing problems 
which seem more acute than 
ever since the end of the World 
War is the application of the 
Golden Rule. 


Joserpuus Danire.s, 
Secretary of the Navy 
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It goes without saying that 
I am a firm believer in the 
fact thatinastrongreligious 
sentiment lies the firmest 
foundation for the preserva- 
tion of our civilization. 


Cuarces M. Scuwaps, 
Bethlehem Stee! Corp. The spirit of Christianity alone can 
cope successfully with those influ- 
ences steadily growing in our coun- 
try which tend to destroy our great 
| institutions, both religious and po- 
litical. 
Joun Grier Hippen, 
| President Princeton University 
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For our own sakes, for our children’s 
sakes, for the nation’s sake, let us busi- 
ness men get behind the churches and 
their preachers! Let us from this very 
day give them more time, money and 
thought, for upon them the value of all 
we own ultimately depends! 


Rocer W. Basson, Business Analyst 
> ~ 
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The spiritual 
side of man’s 
nature has been 
too much neg- 
lected, and we 
needanewbirth 
ofrighteousness 
that will restore 
thetruerelation 
between spirit- 
ual and mate- 
rial things. 


W. B. Witson, 
Sec’y of Labor 


In these days of reconstruction when 
the very foundations of society are rock- 
ing, we need to stress the great moral 
principles of Christianity and they alone 
can save us. 

Hamitton Ho tt, 


Editor The Independent 
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To bring men back to the spiritual 
standard, to make Christ’s principles an 
impelling force in the reconstruction ot 
society, and to teach men to think true 
and live trueis the mighty task to which 
the Church is called. 


Rosert Lansinc, Chairman Gen’ 
Comm. Interchurch World Movement 


dation of the Golden Rule. In the spirit of that great rule, 
thirty denominatiéns are codperating together under the name 
of the Interchurch World Movement. 


They have surveyed the religious needs of the nation, scientif- 
ically, county by county. They have the facts and the Faith. 
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when divided among the church members of the nation. 
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Little enough when 80% of the Christian ministers of the 
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than $20 a week. 


Democracy owes its very life to the message of the Master. 
All men were sons of God to Him, and all men, therefore, 
brothers. 


Not as employers and employees, not as members of parties or 
sects, but as sons of God and brothers all, let us work out our 
problems together. 


A strengthened Church is our first great need; for the Church 
is the altar of Faith. 
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(Continued from Page 129) 

“Then little Jeanne-Marie came down 
with typhoid; her life was despaired of; a 
priest was summoned. In the presence of 
death she managed to tell the priest that 
it would seem less lonely and terrible to her 
if she could meet it as the wife of M’sieu 
Jee-mee. So the good priest managed 
somehow to slash through yards of official 
red tape in no time—you know how hard 
itis to get married in France, Ambo!—and 
the sacrament of marriage preceded the 
last rites; and then, dear, Jeanne-Marie 
faced the Valley of Shadow clinging to 
m’sieu Jee-mee’s hand. The whole esqua- 
drille was unstrung—naturally; even their 
famous ace, Boisrobert. Jimmy says he 
absolutely refused to fly for three days.” 
Tears were pouring from Susan’s eyes. 

“Oh, what a fool I am!” she protested, 
mopping at them with a corner of the top 
sheet. “She didn’t die, of course. She ral- 
lied at the last moment and got well—and 
found herself safely married after all, and 
quite ready to take her chances of living 
happily with M’sieu Jee-mee ever after- 
ward! There—isn’t that a nice story, 
Ambo? Don’t you like pretty-pie fairy 
tales when they happen to be true?”’ 

That she could ask me this with her 
heart breaking! Again I could not trust 
myself to speak calmly; and I saw that she 
was worn out with the effort she had made 
to overcome her weakness and what I 
believed to be a living pain in her breast. 
I rose. 

““Ambo!”? she exclaimed, wide-eyed, 
“still you don’t ask me why Jimmy didn’t 
tell us! How stupid of you to take it all 
like this!”’ 

“T’ve stayed too long, dear,’’ I mumbled; 
“far too long. I’ve let you talk too much. 
Why, it’s almost dark! To-morrow ——”’ 

“No, now,” she insisted with a little 
frown of displeasure. ‘‘I won’t have you 
thinking meanly of Jimmy! It’s too ab- 
surdly unfair! I’m ashamed of you, Ambo.” 

How she idealized him! How she had 
always idealized that normal, likable, es- 
sentially commonplace Irish boy—pouring 
out, wasting for him treasures of unswerv- 
ing loyalty! It was damnable. But these 
things were the final mysteries of life, these 
instinctive bonds, yielding no clew to 
reason. One could only accept them, 
bitterly, with a curse or a groan withheld. 
Accept them—since one must. 

“Well, dear,’ broke from me with a 
touch, almost, of impatience, ‘‘I confess 
I’m more interested in your health than in 
Jimmy’s psychology! But I see you won’t 
sleep a wink if you don’t tell me!’’ 

“‘T’ve never known you to be so horrid,” 
she said faintly, all the weariness of body 
and soul returning upon her for a moment, 
till she fought it back. She did so, to my 
amazement, with an entirely unexpected 
chuckle, a true sharp, clear Birch Street 
gleam. ‘‘You don’t deserve it, Ambo, but 
I’m going to make you smile a little, 
whether you feel like it or not. The reason 
Jimmy didn’t tell us was because—after 
Jeanne-Marie got well—he spent weeks 
trying to persuade her that a marriage 
made exclusively for eternity oughtn’t to 
be considered binding on this side! She 
had been entirely certain, he kept pointing 
out to her, that she ought not to marry him 
in this world, and she had only done so 
when she thought she was being taken 
from it.’”” Susan chuckled again. ‘‘Can’t 
you hear him, Ambo—and her? Jimmy 
feeling he had won something precious 
through an unfair advantage and so refus- 
ing his good fortune—or trying to; and 
practical Jeanne-Marie simply nonplused 
by his sudden lack of all common sense! 
Besides which, wasn’t marriage a sacra- 
ment, and wasn’t M’sieu Jee-mee a good 
Catholic? Was he going back on his faith 
or asking her to trifle with hers? And, any- 
way, they were married—that was the end 
of it! And of course, Ambo, it was—really. 
There! I knew, sooner or later you’d have 
to smile!’’ 

“Did he give in gracefully?” I asked. 

“Oh, things soon settled themselves, I 
imagine, when Jeanne-Marie was well 
enough to leave. Naturally, she had to as 
soon as she could. A soldier’s wife can’t 
live with him at the Front, you know— 
even to keep house for his esquadrille. 
She’s living here now, in Paris, with a 
distant cousin, an old lady who runs a tiny 
shop near St.-Sulpice—sells pious pam- 
phlets and pink-and-blue plaster Virgins— 
you know the sort of thing, Ambo. You 
must call on her at once in due form, dear. 
You must. I’m so eager to—when I ean.” 
She paused on a breath, then added slowly, 
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her eyes closing, ‘‘The baby’s expected in 
February—Jimmy’s baby.” 

The look on her face had puzzled me as 
I left her; a look of quiet happiness, I must 
have said—if I had not known. 

And my vision at Evian 

I walked back toward the barrier down 
endless darkening avenues of suburban 
Neuilly, walked by instinct, though quite 
unconscious of direction, straight to the 
Porte Maillot, through the emotional 
nightmare of what my old childhood nurse, 
Maggie, used always to call a great state 
of mind. 
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ND that night—it was, I think, the 
thirtieth of January; or was it the 
thirty-first? — fifty or sixty boche aéro- 
planes came by detached squadrons over 
Paris and, for the first time since the Zeppe- 
lins of 1916, dropped a shower of bombs on 
the agglomération Parisienne. It was an 
entirely successful raid, destructive of 
property and life, for the German flyers in 
their powerful Gothas had caught Paris 
napping, impotently unprepared. 

I had dined that evening with an old 
acquaintance, doing six months’ time, as it 
amused him to put it, with the purchasing 
department of the Red Cross; a man who 
had long since turned the silver spoon he 
was born with to solid gold, and who could 
see no reason why, just because for the first 
time in his life he was giving something for 
nothing, he should deprive himself while 
doing so of the very high degree of creature 
comfort he had always enjoyed. He was 
stationed in Paris and it was his invariable 
custom to dine sumptuously at one of the 
more expensive restaurants. 

This odd combination of service and 
sybaritism was not much to my liking, 
seeming to indicate a curious lack of im- 
aginative sympathy with the victims of 
that triumphing misery he was enlisted to 
combat; nevertheless, I had properly ap- 
preciated my dinner. It is impossible not 
to appreciate a well-ordered dinner, chez 
Durant, where wartime limitations seemed 
never to weigh very heavily upon the 
delicately imagined good cheer. True, the 
cost of this good cheer was fantastic, and 
I shuddered a little as certain memories of 
refugee hordes at Evian intruded them- 
selves between our golden mouthfuls; but 
the bouquet of a fine mellowed Burgundy 
was in my nostrils and soon proved anes- 
thetic to conscience. And Arthur Dalton 
is a good table companion; his easy flow of 
conversation quite as mellow often as the 
wine he knows so well how to select. But 
that night, though I did my poor best 
to emulate him, I fear he did not find an 
equal combination of the soothing and the 
stimulating in me. 

Perhaps it was because I had bored him 
that I was destined before we parted to 
catch a rather startling glimpse of a new 
Arthur Dalton, new at least to me; a per- 
son wholly different from the amusing man 
of the world I had long but so casually 
known. 

“Hunt,” he said unexpectedly over a 
final glass of old yellow Chartreuse, a 
liqueur almost unobtainable at any price, 
“‘you’ve changed a lot since our days here 
together.” We had seen something of each 
other once in Paris, years before, during a 
fine month of spring weather; it was the 
year after my wife had left me. ‘‘A lot,’ 
he repeated; ‘‘and I wish I could say for 
the better. You’ve aged, man, before you’re 
old. You’ve let life, somehow, get on your 
nerves, depress you. Suffered your genial 
spirits to rot, as the poet says. That’s 
foolish. It’s a kind of defeat—acceptance 
of defeat. Now my philosophy is always to 
stay on top—where the cream lies. Some- 
body’s going to get it if you and I don’t, 
eh? Well, I’m haying my share. I don’t 
want more and I’m damned if I’ll take less. 
Anything wrong with that point of view, 
old man? I’d be willing to swear it used to 
be yours!” 

“Never quite, I think,’ was my answer; 
“‘at least I never formulated it that way. 
I took things pretty easily as they came, 
Dalt, and didn’t worry about reasons. I’ve 
never been a philosophical person, never 
lived up to any consciously organized plan. 
If I had any God in those days I suppose 
I named him ‘Culture’ or, worse still, ‘Good 
Taste.’ Not much of a god for these 
times,”’ I added. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Dalton struck in; 
“‘T’m not so sure of that! I can’t see that 
these times differ much from any others. 
There’s a big war on, yes; but that’s 
nothing new, is it? Looks to me pretty 
much like the same old planet, right now. 
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Never was much of a planet for the great 
majority; never will be. A few of us get 
all the prizes—always have. Some of us 
partly deserve ’em, but most of us just 
happen to be lucky. I don’t see anything 
that’s likely to change that arrangement. 
Do you?” 

“They’ve changed it in Russia,” I 
suggested. 

“Not a bit!”’ exclaimed Dalton. ‘‘Some 
different people have taken their big chance 
and climbed on top, that’s all! I doubt if 
they stay there long; still, they may. That 
fellow Lenine, now; he has a kind of well- 
up-in-the-saddle feel to him. Quite a boy, 
I’ve no doubt, and if he sticks I congratu- 
late him. It’s the one really amusing place 
to be.” 

“You sound like a Junker war lord,” I 
smiled. ‘‘Fortunately I know your bark, 
and I’ve never seen you bite.” 

“My dear Hunt,” said Dalton, lowering 
his voice, ‘‘my teeth are perfectly sound, I 
assure you, and I’ve always used ’em when 
I had to, believe me. It’s the law of life, as 
I read it. And just here between ourselves, 
eh—cutting out. all the nonsense we’ve 
learned to babble—do you see any differ- 
ence between a Junker war lord and a 
British Tory peer or an American capital- 
ist? Any real difference, I mean? I’m all 
for licking Germany if we can, because if 
we don’t she’ll control the cream supply of 
the world. But I can’t blame her for want- 
ing to; and if she gets away with it—which 
the devil forbid!—we’ll all mighty soon 
forget all the nasty things we’ve been say- 
ing about her and begin trying to lick her 
Prussian boots instead of her armies! 
That’s so, and you know it! Why, the most 
sickening thing about this war, Hunt, 
isn’t the loss of life—that may be a benefit 
to us all in the end; no sir, it’s the moral 
buncombe it’s let loose! Statesmen simply 
sweat the stuff day and night, drench us 
with it—till we smell like a church of Easter 
lilies. Comenow! Doesn’t it all, way down 
in your tummy somewhere, give you a good, 
honest, griping pain?” 

I stared at him. Yes; the man was 
evidently in earnest; was even, I could see, 
expecting me to smile—however deprecat- 
ingly, for form’s sake—and in the main 
agree with him, as became my situation in 
life; my class. I had supposed myself 
incapable of moral shock, but found now 
that the sincerity of his cynicism had un- 
questionably shocked me; I felt suddenly 
embarrassed, awkward, ashamed. 

“Dalt,” I finally managed, pretty lamely, 
“it’s absurd, I admit; but if I try to an- 
swer you I shall lose my temper. I mean it. 
And as I’ve dined wonderfully at your 
expense, that’s something I don’t care to 
do.” 

It was his turn to stare at me. 

“Do you mean to say, Hunt, you’ve 
been caught by all this sentimental par- 
son’s palaver? Brotherhood, peace on 
earth, all the rest of it?” 

My nerves snapped. ‘‘If you insist on a 
straight answer,” I said, ‘‘you can have it: 
I’ve no use for a world that spiritually 
starves its poets and saints, and physically 
fattens its hyenas and hogs! And if that 
isn’t sentimental enough for you I can go 
farther !”” / 

“Oh, that’ll do,” he laughed, uncom- 
fortably however. ‘I’m always forgetting 
you're a scribbler, of sorts. You scribblers 
are all alike—emotionally diseased. If 
you'd only stick to your real job of amusing 
the rest of us it wouldn’t matter. It’s when 
you try to reform us that I draw the line; 
have to. I can’t afford to grow brainsick— 
abnormal. Well,” he added, pushing back 
his chair, “‘come along anyway! We’ve 
just time to get over to the Casino and 
have a look at the only Gaby. Been there? 
It’s a cheap show, after Broadway, but it 
does well enough to pass the time.” 

From this unalluring suggestion I begged 
off, justly pleading a hard day of work 
ahead. ‘‘And if you don’t mind, Dalt, I’ll 
walk home.” 

“Oh, all right,” he agreed; “I’ll walk 
along with you if you'll take it easy. I’m 
not much for exercise, you know. But it’s 
a perfect night.” 

I had hoped ardently to be rid of him, 
but I managed to accept his company with 
apparent good grace, and we strolled down 
the Avenue Victor Hugo toward the Tri- 
umphal Arch, bathed now in clearest moon- 
light, standing forth to all Paris as a cruelly 
ironic symbol of Hope, never relinquished, 
but endlessly deferred. Turning there, the 
Champs-Elysées, all but deserted at that 
hour in wartime Paris, stretched on before 
us down a gentle slope, half dusky, half 
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glimmering, and wholly silent except for 
our lonesome-sounding footfalls and the 
distant faint plopping of a lame cab horse’s 
stumbling heels. 

“Not much like the old town we knew 
once, eh, Hunt?” asked Dalton. 

But conversation soon faded out between 
us as we made our way through etched 
mysteries of black and silver under thick- 
set leafless branches. An occasional light 
beckoned us from far ahead down our paye- 
ment vista, for Paris had not yet fully 
become that city—not of dreadful—but of 
majestic and beautiful night we were later 
to know, and to love with so changed and 
grave a passion. 

It was just after we had crossed the Rond- 
Point that the first seven or eight bombs, 
in swift, even succession, shatteringly fell. 
They were not near enough to us to do 
more than root us to the spot with amaze- 
ment. 

“What the hell!’’ muttered ‘Dalton, 
holding my eyes. 

Then, very far off, a curious thin wailing 
noise began, increasing rapidly, rising to an 
eerie scream which doubled and redoubled 
in volume as it was taken up in other 
quarters and came to us in intricately 
rhythmic waves. 

“Sirens,” said Dalton. ‘‘The pompiers 
are out. I guess they’ve come, damn 
them, eh?” 

“Seems so,” I answered. ‘‘Yes; there 
go the lights. I must get to Neuilly at 
once—a sick friend. So long, old man.” 

“Hold on!” he called after me. ‘‘ Don’t 
be an ass.”’ 

To my impatient annoyance, for they 
impeded my progress, knots of people had 
sprung everywhere from the darkness and 
were standing now in open spots, in the 
full moonlight, murmuring together, as 
they stared with backward-craned necks up 
into the spotless sky. 

So, with crashing, sinister, unresolved 
chords, began the Straussian overture to 
the great boche symphony, Gott Strafe 
Paris, played to its impotent conclusion 
throughout those bitter spring months of 
the year of our wonderment, 1918! Ninety- 
one bombs were dropped that night within 
the old fortifications; more than two 
hundred were showered on the banlieue. No 
subsequent raid was to prove equally de- 
structive of property or life, and it was 
disturbingly evident that, for the time being 
at least, the shadowy air lanes to Paris lay 
broadly open to the foe. 

Yet, for some reason unexplained, the 
Gothas did not immediately or soon 
return. Followed a hush of rather more 
than a month, during which Paris worked 
breathlessly to improve its air defenses and 
protect its more precious monuments. 
Comically ugly little sausage balloons— 
gorged caterpillars, they seemed, raw 
yellow with pale green articulations and 
loathsomefloppy appendages— were moored 
in the squares and public gardens; moun- 
tains of sand bags were heaped about the 
Triumphal Arch and before the portals of 
Notre Dame; spies were hunted out, proc- 
lamations issued, the entrance ways to 
deep cellars were placarded; and Night, 
that long-exiled princess, came back to us 
royally in full mourning robes. In her 
honor all windows were doubly curtained, 
all street lamps extinguished or dimmed 
with paint to a heavy blue. We invoked 
the august amplitude of darkness and would 
gladly have banished the trivial prying 
moon, seeing her at last in true colors for 
the sinister corpse light of heaven which 
she is. No one, I think, was deceived by 
this lengthening interval of calm. Why the 
Gothas did not at once return, what re- 
strained them from following up their easy 
triumph we could not guess; but we knew 
they would come again, would come many 
times. : 

Meanwhile, for most of us who dwelt 
there, life went on as before, busily enough; 
but for one of us—as for how many an- 
other—this no longer mattered. 

Brave little Jeanne-Marie Valérie Jose- 
phine Aulard, on that night of anguish, died 
in giving premature birth to Jimmy’s son, 
James Aulard Kane—as Susan later 
named him; for this wizened, unready mor- 
sel of man’s flesh, in spite of every disad- 
vantage attending his début and _ first 
motherless weeks on earth, clung with the 
characteristic tenacity of his parents to his 
one obvious line of duty, which was merely 
to keep alive in despite of fortune; a duty 
he somehow finally accomplished to his 
own entire satisfaction and to the blessed 
relief of Susan and of me. But I shall never 


(Continued on Page 135) 
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(Continued from Page 132) 
forget my first pitiful introduction to 
James Aulard Kane. 

After leaving Dalton that night I had 
finally made my way to Susan’s hospital 
on foot, which I had soon found to be the 
one practicable means of locomotion. It 
was a long walk, and it brought me in due 
course into the Avenue de la Grande 
Armée—just in time to receive the full 
stampeding effect of the three bombs which 
fell there, the nearest of them not four 
hundred yards distant from me. I am by 
no,means instinctively intrepid; quite the 
contrary; I shy like a skittish horse in the 
presence of danger, and my first authentic 
impulse is always to cut and run. On this 
occasion, by the time I had mastered this 
impulse, I had placed a good six hundred 
yards between me and that ill-fated build- 
ing whose stone-faced upper floors had 
been riven and hurled down to the broad 
avenue below. Then, shamefacedly enough, 
I turned and forced myself back toward 
that smoking ruin. 

Our American ambulances from Neu- 
illy were already arriving—the pompiers 
came later—and the police lines were being 
drawn. A civilian spectator, even though a 
captain of the Red Cross, could render no 
real assistance; so much, after certain 
futile efforts on my part, was made clear 
to me, profanely, in a Middle Western 
accent, by a young stretcher bearer whose 
course I had clumsily impeded. Clouds of 
lung-choking dust, milk white as the moon’s 
full rays played upon them, rolled over us— 
the subdued crowd that gathered slowly, 
oblivious of further danger. The air was 
full of whispered rumor; throughout Paris 
hundreds—thousands, said some—had al- 
ready died. We were keyed to believe the 
wildest exaggerations, to accept the worst 
that excited imaginations could invent for 
us. Yet there was no panic; no one gave 
way to hysterical outcry; and the fall of 
more distant bombs brought only a deep 
common groan, compounded of growling 
imprecations—a groan truly of defiance 
and loathing, into which neither fear nor 
pity for the victims of this frightfulness 
could find room to enter.. I cursed with the 
rest, instinctively, from the pit of my 
stomach, and turned raging away; my 
whole being ached, was congested with 
rage. For the first time in my life I then 
felt in its full hell-born fury that passion so 
often named, but so seldom experienced by 
civilized—or what we call civilized—man: 
the passion of hate. 

By the time I had reached the hospital 
the raid was over; the air was droning 
from the bronze vibrations of hundreds of 
bells, all the church bells of Paris, full 
throated, calling forth their immediate 
surface messages of cheer, their deeper 
message of courage and constancy. 

Though it was:very late I found a silent 
group of four nurses standing in the heavily 
shadowed street before the shut doors of 
this small civilian hospital; they were still 
staring up fixedly at the silver-bright sky. 
They proved to be day nurses off duty, and 
among them was Mademoiselle Annette. 
She greeted me now as an old friend, and 
brushing rules and regulations aside like a 
true Frenchwoman took me at once to 
Susan. I found that Susan had got from 
bed and was seated at her window, which 
looked out across the winter-bare hospital 
garden. 

““Ambo,” she exclaimed impatiently, 
“why did you come here! I’m so used to 
all this. But Jeanne-Marie, Ambo—in her 
condition! I’ve been hoping so you would 
think of her—go to her!” 

Then what fatuous devil—was it my old 
familiar demon?—put it into my heart to 
say: “‘So you haven’t been worrying, dear, 
about me?”’ 

“About you!”’ she cried. ““No! What 
does it matter about you—or me! This 
generation’s done for, Ambo. Only the 
children count now—the children. Wemust 
save them—all of them—somehow. It’s 
up to them—to Jimmy’s son with the rest! 
They’ve got to wipe us out, clear the slate 
of us and all ourinsanities! They’ve got to 
pass over the wreck of us and rebuild a 
happy, intelligible world!” 

She rose, seized my arm, and summoning 
all her strength thrust me from her toward 
the door. 

XXXVIT 

T WAS well on toward three o’clock in 

the morning when at last I stood before 
the black, close-shuttered shop front of the 
Widow Guyot. I was desperately weary, 
having of necessity walked all the way. It 
was, as I had fully realized while almost 
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stumbling along toward my goal, a crazy 
errand. I should find a dark, silent house, 
and I should then stumble back through 
dark, silent streets to my dark, silent hotel. 
The shop of the Widow Guyot was a very 
little shop on a very narrow street, a mere 
slit between high, ancient buildings—a slit 
filled now with the dense river mist that 
shrouds from the experience of Parisians 
all the renewing wonders of clear-eyed 
dawn. The moon had set or else hung too 
veiled and low for this pestilent alley; in 
spite of a thick military overcoat I shivered 
with cold; the flat, sour smell of ill-flushed 
gutters caught at my throat. To this 
abomination of desolation I had with no 
little difficulty found my way. Thank God 
I could turn now, with a good conscience, 
eee back to the warm oblivion of 
ed! 

I paused a moment, however, to draw up 
the collar of my overcoat to my ears and 
fasten it securely; and doing so I was 
aware of the scrape and clink of metal on 
metal; then the shop door right before me 
was shaken and jarred open from within. 
The fluttering rays of a candle, tremulously 
held, surprised and for an instant blinded 
me; faintly luminous green and red bal- 
loons wheeled swiftly in contracting circles, 
then coalesced to a flickering point of light. 
The candle was held by an old stout woman 
with a loose-jowled, bruised-looking face; 
a face somehow sensual and hard in spite 
of its bloated antiquity. A shrunken thin- 
bearded man in a long black coat stood 
beside her, holding a black hand bag. The 
two were conversing in tones deliberately 
muted, but broke off and stared outward 
as the candlelight discovered me in the 
narrow street. 

‘“Ah! M’sieu, one sees, is American; he 
has perhaps lost his way?” piped the thin- 
peoress man rather sharply. He, too, was 
old. 

“But no,” replied; ‘‘Iamhere precisely 
on behalf of my friend, Lieutenant Kane.” 

At this name the old woman began, only 
to check, a half-startled squawk, lifting her 
candle as she did so and peering more 
intently at me. “At this hour, m’sieu?”’ 
she demanded huskily. ‘“‘What could 
bring you at such an hour?” 

“Do I address the Widow Guyot?” I 
was quick to respond. 

“Oui, m’sieu.” 

“Then permit me to explain.’”’ As briefly 
as possible I told her who I was; that I had 
but very recently learned of the presence of 
Jimmy’s wife in Paris, with a relative— 
learned that she was awaiting the birth of 
her first child at the house of this excellent 
woman. ‘‘It was my intention to call soon, 
madame, in any case, and make myself 
known—feeling there might prove to be 
many little services a friend would be only 
too happy to render. But after this terrible 
raid I found it impossible to retire with an 
easy mind—at least, until I had assured 
myself that all was well with you here.” 

On this there came a pause, and the thin- 
bearded man cleared his throat diligently 
several times. 

“The truth is, m’sieu,” he finally haz- 
arded, ‘‘that your apprehension was only 
too just. You arrive at a house of mourn- 
ing, m’sieu. You arrive, as I did, alas—too 
late! This poor Madame Kane, you would 
inquire for, is dead. The child, on the con- 
trary, still lives.”’ 

‘Enter, m’sieu,’’ said the Widow Guyot. 
“We can discuss these things more com- 
modiously within. Doubtless, otherwise, 
we shall receive attentions from the police; 
they are nervous to-night. Naturally.” 
She seemed, I thought—in the utter blank 
depression which had seized me with the 
doctor’s words— offensively calm. Whether, 
had a doctor been more quickly obtainable, 
or a more skillful practitioner at last ob- 
tained, little Jeanne-Marie’s life might 
have been spared, I am unable to say. I 
feel certain, however, that the Widow 
Guyot—under difficult, not to say terrify- 
ing cireumstances—had kept a cool head, 
done her best. I exonerate her from all 
blame. But I add this: Never in my life 
have I met elsewhere a woman who seemed 
to me to possess such cold-blooded possibili- 
ties for evil. Yet, so far as I know to this 
hour, her life has always been and now con- 
tinues industrious and thrifty; harmless 
before the law. I have absolutely “‘nothing 
on her’’—nothing but an impression I shall 
never be rid of, which even now returns to 
chill me in nights of insomnia: A sense of 
having met in life one woman whose eyes 
may now and then have watered from 
dust or wind, but could never under any 
circumstances conceivably human have 


known tears. Other women, too many of 
them, have bored or exasperated me with 
maudlin or trivial tears; but never before 
or since have I met a woman who could not 
weep. It is a fixed idea with me that the 
Widow Guyot could not, and the idea 
haunts and troubles me strangely—though 
why it should I am too casual a psycholo- 
gist even to guess. 

At her heels I crossed a small cluttered 
shop, following the tremulous flame of the 
candle through a fantastic shadow dance; 
Doctor Pollain—who had given me his 
name with the deprecating cough of one 
who knows himself either unpleasantly 
notorious or hopelessly obscure—shuffled 
behind us. Madame Guyot opened an 
inner door. Light from the room beyond 
tempered a little the vagueness about me 
and ghostily revealed a huddle of eccle- 
siastical trumpery—rows of thin pale-yellow 
tapers, small crucifixes of plaster or base 
metal gilded, a stand of picture post cards, 
a table littered with lesser gimcracks. The 
direct rays from Madame Guyot’s candle, 
as she turned a moment in the doorway, 
wanly illuminated the blue-coiffed, vapid 
face of a bisque Virgin, gave for that in- 
stant a half flicker, as of just-stirring life, 
to her mannered, meaningless smile. 

The room beyond proved to be a good- 
sized bedroom, its one window muffled by 
heavy-stuff curtains of a dull magenta red. 
A choking composite odor—I detected 
chloroform and the sick pungency of 
viburnum—emerged from it. I plunged to 
enter, and for a second instinctively held 
my breath. On the great walnut double 
bed lay a still figure covered with a sheet; 
the proper candles twinkled at head and 
foot. But it is needless to describe these 
things. 

It was in a smaller room beyond, a com- 
bined living and dining room, stodgily 
ugly, but comfortable enough as well, that 
I first made the acquaintance of James 
Aulard Kane. What I saw was a great roll 
of blankets in a deep boxlike cradle, and in 
the depths of a deeply dented feather pillow 
a tiny wrinkled monkey face, a miniature 
grotesque. The small knife slit that served 
him for mouth opened and shut slowly and 
continuously, as if feebly gasping for 
difficult breath. He gave not even one 
faint encouraging cry. I turned to Doctor 
Pollain, shaking my head. 

“But no!” he exclaimed. ‘For an 
eight-month child, look you—he has vigor! 
IT am sure he will live.” : 

“Then, for his father’s sake,” I replied, 
“‘we must take no chances! Isn’t there a 
maternity hospital in. the neighborhood 
where he can receive the close attention 
that you, madame, at your age, with your 
responsibilities, ought not to be expected 
to give? 

“T make myself fully responsible for any 
and all charges involved. Understand me, 
madame,.and you, M. le Médecin, I insist 
that no stone shall be left unturned!”’ 

These words produced at once a grateful 
change in the atmosphere; hitherto, I had 
felt, ever so slightly hostile. It is unneces- 
sary to follow our further negotiations to 
their entirely amicable close. Half an hour 
later I left the shop of the Widow Guyot, 
satisfied that Doctor Pollain would assist 
her to make all needful arrangements, and 
promising to get into communication as soon 
as it could be managed with M. Jee-mee. 
I should return, I told them, certainly, be- 
fore noon. 

But for Jimmy’s sake, on leaving, I raised 
a corner of the sheet covering the face of 
Jeanne-Marie. It was a peaceful face. If 
she had lately suffered, death now had 
quietly smoothed from her all but a lasting 
restfulness. 

A good little woman, I mused, of the best 
type provincial France offers; sensible, yet 
ardent; practical, yet kind. As I looked 
down at her the meaningless smile of the 
bisque image in the shop without returned 
to me, smiled for a half second before me. 
The symbols men made—and sold—com- 
mercial symbols! 

‘One thing troubles me,’ said the 
Widow Guyot at my elbow in her husky, 
passionless voice: ‘‘She did not receive the 
last rites, m’sieu. When the bad turn 
came, it was not possible for us to leave 
her. You will understand that. There was 
a new life, was there not? Assuredly, 
though, I am troubled; I regret that this 
should have happened to me. It will be a 
great cause for scandal, m’sieu—when you 
consider my connections—the nature of 
my little affairs. But that will pass; one 
explains these things with a certain success, 
and my age favors me. I bear, God be 


praised, a good name; and in the proper 
quarters, m’sieu. But—the poor little one! 
Observe, m’sieu, that she clasps a crucifix 
on her breast. Be so good as to remember 
that I placed it in her hands an instant 
before she died.” 


XXXVIIT 


T IS an artistic fault in real life that it 

deals so frequently in coincidence, to the 
casting of suspicion upon those who re- 
port it veraciously. On the very night that 
Jeanne-Marie died, probably within the 
very hour that she died, Jimmy was shot 
down while taking part in a bombing ex- 
pedition; the plane he was conducting was 
seen, by crews of the two other bombing 
planes in the formation, to burst into flames 
after a direct hit from an antiaircraft bat- 
tery which had been firing persistently, 
though necessarily at haphazard, up toward 
the bumble-bee hum of French motors—so 
betrayingly unlike the irregular guttural 
growl of the German machines. 

Throughout the following morning I had 
been attempting, with the indispensable 
aid of my old friend, Colonel , of the 
French war office, to get into telegraphic 
communication with the commander of 
Jimmy’s esquadrille; but it was noon, or 
very nearly, before this unexpected word 
came to us. And when it came I found 
myself unable to believe it. 

In the very spirit of Assessor Brack, 
“Things don’t happen like that!”’ I kept 
insisting. ‘‘It’s too improbable. I must 
wait for further verification. We shall see, 
colonel, there’s been an error in names, 
some mistake.”’ I was stubborn about it. 
Simply, for Susan’s sake I could not admit 
the possibility that Jimmy was dead. 

During the midday pause I hurriedly 
made my way to the Widow Guyot’s little 
shop. The baby had already been taken to 
the Hospice de la Maternité—the old Con- 
vent of Port Royal, near the cemetery of 
Montparnasse. He had stood the trip well, 
Madame Guyot assured me, and would 
undoubtedly win through to a ripe old age. 
A priest was present. I told Madame 
Guyot to arrange with him for a proper 
funeral and interment for Jeanne-Marie, 
and was at once informed that the skilled 
assistants of a local director of pompes 
funébres were even then at work embalming 
her mortal remains. 

‘So much, at least, m’sieu,’’ said Madame 
Guyot, ‘I knew her husband would desire, 
and I relied on your suggestion that.no 
expense need be spared. I have stipulated 
for a funeral of the first class’’—a specific 
thing in France; so many carriages with 
black horses, so many plumes of such a 
quality, and so on—‘“‘it only remains to 
acquire a site for the poor little one’s grave. 
This, too, M’sieu le Capitaine, you may 
safely leave to my discretion; but we must 
together fix on a day and hour for the cere- 
monies. Is it yet known when this poor 
Lieutenant Kane will arrive in Paris?”’ 

No, it was not yet known; I should be 
able to inform her, I hazarded, before night- 
fall; and I thanked her for the pains she 
was taking, and again assured her that the 
financial question was of no importance. 
As I said this the priest, a dry wisp of man- 
hood, softly drew nearer and slightly 
moistened his thin-set lips; but he did not 
speak. Possibly Madame Guyot spoke for 
him. 

““At such times, m’sieu,’’ she replied, 
“one does what one can. But naturally— 
that is understood. One is not an only 
relative for nothing, m’sieu. The heart 
speaks. True, I have hitherto been put to 
certain expenses for which the poor little 
one had promised to reimburse me.” 

I hastened to assure her that she had only 
to present this account to mein full, and we 
parted with mutual though secret contempt, 
and with every sanctified expression of es- 
teem. Then I returned to the cabinet of my 
friend, Colonel : 

By three o’clock in the afternoon a brief 
telegram from Jimmy’s commander was 
brought to us; it removed every possibility 
of doubt even from my obdurate mind. 
Jimmy had gone west once for all, and this 
time “‘west’’ was not even a geographical 
expression. I sat silent for perhaps five 
slowly passing minutes in the presence of 
Colonel , until I was aware of a some- 
what amazed scrutiny from tired, heavily 
pouched blue eyes. 

“You feel this deeply,’ he observed, 
“and I—I feel nothing, except a vague 
sympathy for you, mon ami. Accept, with- 
out phrases, I beg you, all that a sad old 
man has left to give.” 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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Crown Overalls Stand the Gaff 


OU can always tell a good work- 

man by his equipment. When 
he’s dressed in Crowns he’s equipped 
with the biggest, fullest, roomiest, 
strongest and best overall in the world 
—an overall that gives him freedom 
for work, perfect comfort, and that 
stands the gaff! The man who’s in his 
work-harness eight hours a day will 


tell you there’s just one choice for him, 





and that is Crowns. 










































Go where you please on any con- 
tinent—on the railroads, in the ship- 
yards, up on skyscrapers, in the 
workshops,on the farms,in the mines 
—anywhere and everywhere—and 
you will find Crown Overalls. 

When one of the 4,000,000 Crown 
wearers needs a new pair, he doesn’t 
just ask for overalls. He insists on 
Crown Overalls. Not because his 
father said so, but because he knows 
by experience that Crown Overalls 
will give him 100% satisfaction— 
fit, weight and service. And every 
pair backed by the CROWN 
GUARANTEE. 


Cut by experts 


Crown System Overalls are built 
by experts who have spent a life- 
time designing overalls. They know 
what an overall should be — know 
just how you want it. Their con- 
stant aim is to make the best work 
garment that can be made—the 
very top-notch of overall quality. 
They succeed. 

Go to your nearest Crown dealer 
and examine a pair. Go determined 
to give them the severest test. See 
how they outweigh any other over- 
all. Look at the color—true blue and 
genuine indigo. Note how the seams 
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are double-sewed and felled. See 
how full and generous they are cut. 


Feel inside the pockets. They’re 
big, roomy and tough. Put your 
precious time-keeper in the safety 
watch pocket. Then hold the over- 
alls upside down and see how the 
watch cannot fall out. 


And you won’t find a bigger bib. 
Comes well up under the chin and 
covers the whole shirt front. Man, 
this isn’t a mere overall—why, it’s 
the world’s greatest work uniform! 
And UNION MADE. 


Happy workers 


No wonder each Crown Overall 
is made so perfectly. At the Crown 
plant—largest overall shop in the 
world—the most ideal working con- 
ditions prevail—an entire floor is 
devoted exclusively to employés’ 
comfort and welfare. 


An unusual co-operative spirit 
pervades this big human institution. 
Crown workers feel a personal re- 
sponsibility in the guarantee behind 
Crown Overalls. They take pride 
and interest in making them. All 
have one motto: ‘‘ Make the world’s 
work garment the best money can 
buy.” 


THE CROWN OVERALL MFG. CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


OSCAR BERMAN, President 


Dealers 


Address Dept. L. 


If you are not already selling Crowns, write 
at once for our Free Trial offer. The greatest 
overall proposition ever presented to you. 
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(Continued from Page 135) 

I rose, thanked him warmly for the 
trouble he had taken on my behalf, and 
left him to his endless disheartening labors. 
France was in danger; he knew that France 
was in danger. What to him in those days 
was one young life more or less? He him- 
self had lost three sons in the war. 

But how was I to let fall this one blow 
more, this heaviest blow of all, upon Susan? 
It was that which had held me silent in my 
chair, inhibiting all will to rise and begin 
the next needful step. Yes, it was that; I 
was thinking of Susan, not of Jimmy. For 
me in those days, I fear, the world con- 
sisted of Susan, and of certain negligible 
phantoms—the remainder of the human 
race. It is not an état d’ame that Susan 
admires or that I much admire; but in 
those days it was certainly mine. And 
this is the worst of a lonely passion: The 
more one loves in secret, without fulfill- 
ment—and however unselfishly—the more 
one excludes. Life contracts to a vivid 
hypnotizing point; all else is shadow. In 
the name of our common humanity there is 
a good deal to be said for those who are 
fickle or frankly pagan, who love more 
lightly, and more easily forget. But enough 
of all this! Phil with his steady wisdom 
might philosophize it to some purpose; 
not I. 

In my uncertainty of mind, then, the 
first step that I took was an absurdly false 
one. There was just one thing for me to do, 
and I did not do it. I should have gone 
straight to Susan and told her about Jimmy 
and Jeanne-Marie; above all, about James 
Aulard Kane. Even if Susan, as I then sup- 
posed, loved Jimmy and had always loved 
him, knowing her as I did, loving her as 
I did, I should have felt instinctively that 
this was the one wise and kind, the one 
possible thing to do. Yet a sudden weak- 
ness born of innate cowardice betrayed me. 

I went instead direct to the Hotel Crillon 
and sent up my card to Miss Leslie; it 
struck me as fortunate that I found her 
just returned to her rooms from a visit to 
Susan. It was really a calamity. I had 
seen her several times there, at the hospi- 
tal; I liked her; and I knew that Susan 
had now no more devoted friend. She 
received me cordially, and I at once laid 
all the facts before her and—with an en- 
tirely sincere humbleness—asked her ad- 
vice. But God in the infinite variety of His 
creations had never intended Mona Leslie 
to shine by reason of insight or common 
sense; she had other qualities! And this, 
too, I should easily have discerned. Why I 
did not can only be explained by a sort of 
prostration of all my faculties, which had 
come upon me with the events of the night 
and morning just past. I was inert, body 
and soul; I could not think; I felt like a 
child in the sweep of dark forces it cannot 


struggle against and does not understand; , 


in effect, I was for the time being a stricken, 
credulous child. Perhaps no. grown man 
not definitely insane has ever touched a 
lower stratum of spiritual debility than 
I then sank to—resting there, grateful, 
fatuously content, as if on firm ground. In 
short, I was a plain and self-damned fool. 

It seemed to me, I remember, during our 
hour’s talk together, that Miss Leslie was 
one of the two or three wisest, most under- 
standing and sympathetic persons I had 
ever met. Sympathetic she genuinely was; 
very gracious and interestingly melancholy, 
in her Belgian nurse’s costume, with King 
Albert’s decoration pinned to her breast, 
It seemed to me that she divined my 
thoughts before I uttered them; as per- 
haps she did—for to call them thoughts is to 
dignify vague sensations with a misleading 
name. Miss Leslie had had always, I am 
now aware, an instinctive response for 
vague sensations; she had always vibrated 
to them like a harp, thus surrounding her- 
self with an odd, whispering music. A 
strange woman, not without nobility and 
force when the appropriate vague sensa- 
tions played upon her. The sufferings of 
war had already wrung from her a wild 
wolian masterpiece more moving perhaps 
than a consciously ordered’symphony. And 
Susan, though the real Susan would always 
elude her, was one of her passions! Susan 
played on us both that day, though the 
mawkish music we made would have dis- 
gusted her—did disgust her in its final 
effects, as it has finally disgusted me. 

What these effects were can be briefly 
told, but not briefly enough to comfort me. 
There is no second page of this record I 
should: be so happy not to write. 

Miss Leslie had long suspected, she told 
me, that Susan—like Viola’s hypothetical 
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sister—was pining in thought for a secret 
unkind lover, and she at once accepted as a 
certainty my suggestion that so gallant a 
young aviator as Jimmy had been what 
glorious Jane always calls her “‘ object.” 

“This must be kept from her, Mr. Hunt, 
at all costs—for the next few weeks, I 
mean! She’s simply not strong enough yet, 
not poised enough to bear it—with all the 
rest. It would be cruelty to tell her now, 
and might prove murderous. Oh, believe 
me, Mr. Hunt—I know!” 

Her cocksure intensity could not fail to 
impress me in my present state of dead- 
ness; I listened as if to oracles. Then we 
conspired together. 

““My lease of the villa at Mentone runs 
on till May,” said Miss Leslie. ‘“‘Susan’s 
physically able for the journey now, I think; 
we must take that risk anyway. I’ll get the 
doctors to order her down there with me at 
once. She needs the change, the peace; 
above all—the beauty of it. She’s starved 
for beauty, poor soul! And there’s the 
possibility of further raids too; she mustn’t 
in her condition be exposed to that. When 
she’s stronger, Mr. Hunt—after she’s had 
a few happy weeks—then I’ll tell her 
everything in my own way. Women can 
do these things, you know; they have an 
instinct for the right moment, the right 
words.” 

“You are proving that now,” I said. 
Every word she had spoken was balm to 
me. Everything could be put off—put off. 
To put things off indefinitely, hide them 
out of sight, dodge them somehow! Why, 
she was voicing the one weary cry of my 
soul! 

And so within three days this supreme 
folly was accomplished. Mona Leslie and I 
stole across the river in secret to little 
Jeanne-Marie’s meagerly attended “‘funeral 
of the first class,” and with Madame Guyot 
and Doctor Pollain and a few casual neigh- 
bors we followed her coffin from the vast 
drafty dreariness of St.-Sulpice to the 
wintry, crowded alleys of the cemetery of 
Montparnasse. That very evening Susan 
left with Miss Leslie for Mentone. 

She was glad enough to go, she said, for a 
week or two. ‘“‘But Ambo—what shall I 
say to Jimmy? Will he ever forgive me for 
not having been able to make friends first 
with Jeanne-Marie? And it’s all your 
fault, dear; you must tell him that—say 
you’ve been downright cross with me about 
it. I wish now I hadn’t listened to you; I 
feel perfectly well to-night; I’veno business 
to be starting on a holiday. I shan’t stay 
long, Ambo. I’ll be back in Paris before 
little Jimmy arrives; I promise you that. 
And here’s a letter to post, dear; I’ve said 
so in it to Jeanne-Marie.”’ 

A dark train drew out of a dark station. 
With it went Hope, the shadow, silently, 
from my heart. 

The days passed. Mentone, Miss Leslie 
wrote me, was doing everything for Susan 
that we had desired. ‘“‘But she is de- 
termined,’’ she added, ‘‘to be back in Paris 
by the last week of February—when the 
baby was expected. She begins to be 
bothered that you write so scrappily and 
vaguely and that she hears nothing di- 
rectly from Lieutenant Kane or Jeanne- 
Marie. I shall have to tell her soon now, 
in any case. It seems more difficult as I 
come nearer to it, but I still feel sure we have 
done the right thing. I’m certain now that 
Susan will be able to face and bear it. 
Already she’s full of plans for the future— 
wonderful! Possibly if an opportunity 
offers I shall tell her to-night.” 

The next afternoon my telephone rang. 
When I answered it Susan spoke to me. 
“Ambo,” she said, “‘I’m at the France-et- 
Choiseul. Please come over at once, no 
matter how busy you are. You owe that 
much to me, I think.’”’ She had hung up 
the receiver before I could stammer a 
reply. 

But nothing more was necessary... I 
went to her as a criminal goes to confession, 
knowing at last how hideously in her eyes 
I had sinned. 

“You meant well, Ambo,” she said with 
a gentleness that yielded nothing—‘‘you 
and Mona. Meaning well’s-what I feel now 
I can never quite forgive you. You, Ambo. 
Poor Mona doesn’t count in this. But 
you—I thought I was safe with you. No 
matter.” 

Later she said: “I’ve seen Madame 
Guyot—a horrible woman; and the baby. 
He’s a nice baby. You did just right about 
him, Ambo. Thank you for that.’ She 
mused a moment. ‘I suppose it’s absurd 
to think he looks like Jimmy? But to me 
he does. I’m going to adopt him, Ambo. 


You see’’—her smile was wistful—‘‘I am 
going to have a baby of my own, after all.’’ 

“T’d thought of adopting him myself,” 
I babbled; ‘‘but of course 4 

“Of course,’”’ said Susan. 

In so many subtle ways she had made it 
clear to me. I had disappointed her, 
revealed a blindness, a weakness she would 
never be able to forget. In my hotel room 
that night I faced it out and accepted my 
punishment as just. Just—but terrible. 
There is nothing in life so terrible as to 
know oneself utterly and finally, alone. 





MXXTX 


N THE night of the eighth of March 

the Gothas, so long expected, returned; 
to be met this time by a persistent barrage 
fire from massed 75’s, which proved, how- 
ever, little more than the good beginnings 
of a really competent defense. Many 
bombs fell within the fortifications, and we 
who dwelt there needed no other proof that 
the problem of the defense of Paris against 
air raids had not yet successfully been 
solved. 

There were thickening rumors, too, of an 
imminent German attack in force. Things 
were not going well at the Front. It was 
common gossip that there was division 
among the Allies; the British and French 
commands were pulling at cross purposes; 
Italy seemed impotent, Russia had col- 
lapsed, the Americans were unknown fac- 
tors and slow to arrive. It began to seem 
possible—to the disaffected or naturally 
pessimistic, more than possible—that the 
Prussian mountebank might make good 
his anachronistic boast to wear down and 
conquer the world. 

Even the weather seemed to fight for his 
pinchbeck empire; it was continuously dry, 
and for the season in Northern France 
extraordinarily clear. By its painful con- 
trast with our common anxieties the un- 
seasonable beauty of those March days and 
nights weighted as if with lead the sense of 
threat, of impending calamity, that pressed 
upon us and chilled us and made desperate 
our hearts. 

I saw Susan daily. She did not avoid me 
and was never unkind, but I felt that she 
took little comfort or pleasure from my 
society. Mona Leslie, rather huffed than 
chastened, I fear, by Susan’s quiet aloof- 
ness, had returned to her duties at Dunkirk. 
I was glad to have her go, to be rid of the 
embarrassment of her explanations and 
counsel—to berid, above all, of the pointedly 
sympathetic and pitying pressure of ther 
hand. Except for a slight limp Susan now 
got about freely and was busily engaged 
with our Red Cross directors on plans for a 
nursing home for the children of repatriated 
refugees—a home where these little victims 
of frightfulness and malnutrition could be 
built up again into happy soundness of 
body and mind, into the vigorous life stuff 
needed for the future of France and of the 
world. A too medieval chateau at 5 ihe 
Provence, had been offered, and plans for 
its immediate alteration and modernization 
were being drawn. 

The whole thing, from the first, had been 
Susan’s idea, and she was to have charge 
of it all—once the required plant was 
ready—as became its creator. But indeed, 
in the interim, she had simply taken charge 
of our Red Cross architects and buyers and 
builders and engineers, and was sweeping 
things forward with a tactful but exceed- 
ingly high hand. She meant that the 
interim should be, if possible, brief. 

“‘T want results,’ said Susan; ‘“‘we can 
discuss the rules we’ve broken afterward. 
The children are fading out now, and some 
of them will be dead or hopelessly withered 
before we can aid them. Let’s get some 
kind of home and get it running; with a 
couple of good doctors, an orthopedist, a 
dental expert and the right nurses—and 
I'll pick them, please!—we can make out 
somehow most anywhere.” 

There was no standing against her. It 
was presently plain to all of us in the Paris 
headquarters that this nursing home was 
to be put through in record time, Germans 
or no Germans, and.no matter who fell by 
the wayside! And in spite of my natural 
anxiety I was soon convinced that whoever 
fell it would not be Susan—not at least till 
the clear flame of her spirit had burned out 
the oil of her energy to its last granted 
drop. 

In the rare intervals of these labors she 
was arranging for the legal adoption of 
James Aulard Kane. No step of this kind 
is easily arranged in bureaucratic France. 
It is a difficult land to be legally born in or 
married in or to die in—if one wishes to do 
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these things, at least, with a certain de- 
cency, en régle. 

Susan complained to me of this, wittily 
scornful, as we left the Red Cross head- 
quarters together on the evening of March 
eleventh, and started toward her hotel 
down the dusky colonnade of the Rue de 
Rivoli. 

“T’m worn out with them all!” she 
exclaimed. ‘All I want is to take care of 
Jimmy’s baby, and you’d think I was 
plotting to upset the government. I shall, 
too, if some of these French officials don’t 
presently exhibit more common sense. 
It ought to be upset—and simplified. Oh, I 
wish I lived in a woman’s republic, Ambo! 
Things would happen there, even if they 
were wrong! No woman has patience 
enough to be bureaucratic.” 

“True,” I chimed; ‘‘and you're right 
about men, all round. We’re hopeless in- 
competents at statecraft and such things, 
at running a reasonable world—but we 
can cook! And what you need for a change 
from all this is a good dinner—a real 
dinner! It will renew your faith in the 
eternal masculine—and we haven’t had a 
bat, Susan, or talked nonsense, for years 
and years. Come on, dear! Let’s have a 
perfectly shameless bat to-night and damn 
the consequences! What do you say?” 

“‘T say—damn the consequences, Ambo! 
Let’s! Why, I’d forgotten there was such 
a thing as a bat left in the world!” 

“But there is! Look—there’s even a 
taxi to begin on!” 

I hailed it; I even secured it; and we 
were presently clanking and grinding on 
our way—in what must have been an 
authentic relic from the First Battle of the 
Marne—toward the one restaurant in 
Paris. Unto each man, native or alien, 
who knows his Paris, God grants but one, 
though it is never the same. Well, I make 
no secret about it; my passion is deep and 
openly proclaimed. For me the one res- 
taurant in Paris is Lapérouse; I am long 
past discussing the claims of rivals. It is— 
simply and finally—Lapérouse. 

We descended before an ancient dingy 
building on the Quai des Grands-Augustins, 
passed through a cramped doorway into a 
tiny ill-lit foyer, climbed a steep narrow 
stairs, and were presently installed in a 
corner of the small corner dining room, 
with our backs neighborly against the wall. 
In this room there happened that night to 
be but one other diner, a small, bloated, 
bullet-headed civilian with prominent star- 
ing eyes, a man of uncertain age, but near- 
ing fifty at a guess. We paid little attention 
to him at first, though it soon became 
evident to us that he was enjoying a Panta- 
gruelian banquet in lonely state, deliber- 
ately gorging himself with the richest and 
most incongruously varied food. Comme 
boissons, he had always before him two 
bottles, one of Chateau Yquem and one of 
Fine Champagne, and he alternated gulps 
of thick yellow sweetness with drams of 
neat brandy. Neither seemed to produce 
upon him any perceptible effect, though he 
emitted from time to time moist, porcine 
snufflings of fleshly satisfaction. Rather a 
disgusting little man, we decided. 

To the ordering of our own dinner I gave 
a finicky care which greatly amused Susan, 
for whom food, I regret to say, has always 
remained an indifferent matter; it is the 
one esthetic flaw in her otherwise so 
delicately organized being. In spite of 
every effort on my part to educate her 
palate, five or six nibbles at almost any- 
thing edible remains her idea of a ban- 
quet—provided the incidental talk prove 
sufficiently companionable or stimulating. 

That night, however, do what we would, 
our talk together was neither precisely the 
one nor the other. We both, rather desper- 
ately, I think, made a supreme effort to 
approximate the free affectionate chatter 
of old days; but such things never come of 
premeditation, and there were ghosts at 
the table with us. It would not work. 

“Oh, what’s the use, Ambo!” Susan 
finally exclaimed with a weary sigh. “‘We 
can’t do it this way! Sister’s here, and 
Jeanne-Marie—as close to me as if I had 
seen her and known her always; and maybe 
Phil. But Jimmy’s here most of all. 
There’s no use pretending we’re forgetting 
when we’re not. You and I aren’t built for 
forgetting, Ambo. We’ll never forget.” 

“No, dear; we'll never forget.” 

“‘Let’s remember, then,’’ said Susan, 
“remember all we can.” 

For a long hour thereafter we rather 
mused together than conversed. Con- 


straint slipped from us, as those we had 
(Concluded on Page 141) 
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THE PIPE OF FOCH. 

“T did it by smoking my pipe,” says 
Marshal FocH, answering his own ques- 
tion, “How, then, did I win the war?” 
The figurative expression will become 
historic. Ages hence men will quote it 
when talking about the great war and 
discussing the strategy of the savior of 
civilization. In the dark hours of his 
troubles the Marshal of France smoked 
many pipes to see his way clear to vic- 
tory. He never lost his head, even when 
the Germans were knocking at the door 
of Amiens with their high-power shells; 
when the British had their backs against 
the wall at Kemmel Hill and only the 
last reserve could save the Hasbrouck- 
Ypres railway; and when the Americans 
and Moroccans at Chateau-Thierry barred 
the road to Paris. 


Explaining his figure of speech, Focu 
says that he did not get excited, he re- 
duced everything to its essentials, he 
avoided useless emotions, he concentrated 
all his strength upon his job. It does not 
tell the whole story. Other Generals 
have been calm, philosophic, determined, 
energetic, and they have willed victory, 
but it has not come. The great French- 
man had a genius for action at the right 
time, and in the emergency his courage 
was tremendous—there is no other word 
for it. More than once during the con- 
flict he snatched success from the black 
jaws of defeat. At the most critical 
stage of the first battle of the Marne, 
when his corps was giving way, he rein- 
forced a part of the line, and by a fu- 
rious and well-timed assault turned the 
tide of battle. It was the same on the 
Yser a month later, when the enemy 
threatened to break through to the Chan- 
nel ports. The Marshal smoked another 
pipe, and the enemy was thrown back 
and had ‘to dig in. A very thin line of 
skilled and stubborn resistance saved the 
allied armies from disaster on that occa- 
sion. FERDINAND FocH was not in su- 
preme command at the time, but he had 
charge of the Yser front. 

After the conference at Beauvais on 
April 3, 1918, when the fortunes of the 
Allies, including the Americans ready for 
battle, were committed to Marshal Focu, 
he seems to have been busy until July 
: : melooness and conce 
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The man who smokes Velvet can 
light his pipe and give all his time to 
his problems. Velvet is made of the 
heart leaves of Kentucky Burley, the 
finest pipe tobacco that grows. Two 
years ageing in wooden hogsheads 
mellows it. The result is a slow 
burning, fragrant, ‘‘biteless’’ smoke. 


One tin of Velvet will show you 
why smokers name it 


Smoothest Tobacco.’’ 
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years Velvet Joe has been giving advice like this: 


Keepin’ cool under fire shows a good soldier—an’ 
a good tobacco. That’s Velvet. 


He who hesitates is lost. But he who deliberates 
over a smoke of Velvet ain’t —not by a long shot. 


When yo’re facin’ a stiff problem, bite hard on 
yo’ pipe stem an’ go at it again. 
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You Buy Accomplishment 


HEN you deal with Blaw- 

Knox Company, you buy more 
than a bucket Type X or Y or Z. 
You employ an organization which 
will furnish the best equipment to 
move that sand, stone or gravel 
from cars to storage and from stor- 
age to trucks. 


The Blaw Clamshell bucket is so 
sound in its principle and construc- 


tion and so positive in its operation, . 


that Blaw-Knox Company can carry 
its service to this extreme. 


When you have loose bulk ma- 
terial, of any kind, to dig or rehandle, 
are you merely going to buy a clam- 
shell, or call in an organization 
whose engineering skill and experi- 
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ence concentrated on such work al- 
lows it to assume full responsibility ? 


Blaw-Knox Company cannot sep- 
arate its service from its products. 


Whether furnishing steel towers 
for a high-tension line, Knox pat- 
ented water-cooled appliances for 
high-temperature furnaces, steel 
forms for concrete construction, in- 
dustrial plants or mill buildings, 
Blaw-Knox Company outlines the 
ideal results to attain—and then 
attains them. 


This principle of doing business 
is basic. It applies to all Blaw- 
Knox products. 


Are you interested in such a 
service? ‘ 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY, Pittsburgh 
Offices in Principal Cities 


These products are built and trade-marked by Blaw-Knox Company 


BLAW STEEL FORMS for all kinds of concrete 
work—sewers, tunnels, aqueducts, dams, cul- 
verts, bridges, retaining walls, factory build- 
ings and warehouses, columns, floors, founda- 
tions, manholes, subways, reservoirs, piers, 
roads, sidewalks, etc. 


BLAW CLAMSHELL BUCKETS and Auto- 
matic Cableway Plants for digging and rehan- 
dling earth, sand, gravel, coal, ore, limestone, 
tin, scrap, slag, cinders, fertilizers, rock prod- 
ucts, etc, 


STANDARDIZED, SECTIONAL, PORTABLE, STEEL BUILDINGS 


KNOX PATENTED WATER-COOLED AP- 
PLIANCES for Open Hearth, Glass and Copper 
Furnaces; water-cooled standings, shields, and 
boshes for Sheet and Tin Mills. 

FABRICATED STEEL— Manufacturing plants, 
bridges, crane runways, trusses, etc. 

TOWERS for supporting high-tension trans- 
mission lines. 

PLATE WORK-—Riveted and welded steel plate 
products of every description. 


75 Ton Open 
equipped with Knox Patented 
Water-Cooled Appliances — Bethle- 
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Blaw Special Road Forms on Lincoln Highway 
construction in Illinois 
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Blaw Light Wall Forms on house 
foundations 
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(Concluded from Page 138) 
best loved came back to us, warm and near 
and living in our thoughts of them. No 
taint of false sentiment, of sorrow willfully 
indulged, marred these memories. Trying 
to be happy we had failed; now, strangely, 
we came near to joy. 

“We haven’t lost them!’ exclaimed 
Susan. ‘‘Not any part of them; we never 
can.” 

“They haven’t lost us, then?” 

““No”’—she pondered it—‘“‘they haven’t 
lost us.” 

“You mean it, Susan—literally? You 
believe they still live—out there?” 

“And you?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Poor Ambo,” murmured Susan; then, 
with a quick dancing gleam: “But as 
Jimmy’d say, dear, you can just take it 
from me!” 

She spoke of him as if present beside her. 
A silence fell between us and deepened. 

The small bullet-headed man had just 
paid his extravagant ‘bill, distributed his 
largesse and was about to depart. He was 
being helped into a sumptuous overcoat 
with a deep collar of what I took to be 
genuine Russian sables. There was nothing 
in his officiously tended leave-taking to stir 
my interest; my eyes rested on him idly for 
a moment, that was all. The head waiter, 
two under waiters and a solemn little but- 
tons followed him out to the stair head 
with every expression of gratitude and 


esteem. Passing from sight he passed from 


my thoughts, leaving with me only a vague 
physical repulsion that barely outlasted his 
departure. 

“Do you know what I:think Phil has 
done?” Susan was asking. 

“Phil?” The name had startled me 
back to attention. 

“T believe he’s made himself one of 
them—the peasants, I mean—in some re- 
mote, dirty, half-starved Russian village.” 

“Why? That’s an odd fancy, dear. And 
it isn’t much like him. Phil’s too clear- 
headed, orstiff-headed, forsuch mysticism.” 

“How little you really know him then,” 
she replied. ‘‘He’s been steering since 
birth, I feel, toward some great final re- 
nunciation. I believe he’s made it now. 
You'll see, Ambo. Some day we’ll hear of a 
new prophet, away there in the east— 
where all our living dreams come from! 
You'll see!” 

“*TIn Vishnu-land what Avatar?’” I 
quoted, smiling sadly enough; and Susan’s 
smile wistfully echoed mine, even while 
she raised a warning finger at me. 

“Oh, you of little faith!” she said quite 
simply. 

We had barely stepped out from the 
narrow doorway of the restaurant into a 
tenuous moon-saturated mist, a low-lying 
diaphaneity that left the upper air lanes 
openly clear, when the sirens were wailing 
again from every quarter of the city. 

“They’re coming early to-night!” I 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Well, that ends all hope for a 
taxi home! We must find an abri.” 

“Nonsense! We'll walk quietly back 
along the river. Unless’”—she teased me— 
‘you really are afraid, Ambo?” 

I tucked her arm firmly into mine. ‘So 
you won’t stumble, Mlle. la Réformée!” 

“But it is a nuisance to be lame!” she 
orotested: ‘‘I do envy you your two good 
.egs, M. le Capitaine.’ 

We made our way slowly along the em- 
dankment,' passing the Pont des Arts, and 
swo shadowy lovers paced on before us, 
dlotted together, oblivious of the long, eerie 
‘ise and fall of the sirens; every twenty 
yards or so they stopped, as by a common 
mpulsion, and were momentarily lost to 
sime in a passionate embrace. 
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Neither Susan nor I spoke of these lovers, 
who turned aside to pass under the black 
arches of the Institute into the Rue de 
Seine. 

As we neared the Pont du Carrousel the 
barrage began, at first distant and muffled— 
the outer guns; then suddenly and grimly 
nearer. An incessant twinkle of tiny star- 
white points—the bursts of high-explosive 
shells—drifted toward us from the north. 
So light was the mist it did not obscure 
them; it barely dimmed the moon. 

“Hold on!” I said, checking Susan; 
“this is something new! They’re firing 
to-night straight across Paris.” The glitter 
of star points seemed in a moment to fill all 
the northern sky; the noise of the barrage 
trebled, trebled again. 

“Why, it’s drum fire!” cried Susan. ‘‘Oh, 
how beautiful!” 

“Yes; but we’ll get on faster all the 
same! I’ll help you! Come!” 

I put my arm firmly about her waist and 
almost lifted her along with me. By the 
time we had reached the Pont Royal the 
high-explosive bursts were directly over us; 
the air rocked with them. I detected, too, at 
intervals another, more ominous, sound— 
that deep pulsing growl which no one 
having once heard it could ever mistake. 

“Gothas,” I growled back at them, ‘fly- 
ing low. They’ve ducked under the guns!” 

And instantly I swung Susan across the 
open quai to the left and plunged with her 
up an inky defile, the Rue du Bac. 

“Where are you taking me?” she de- 
manded, half breathless, dragging against 
my arm. 

“To the first available abri,’”’ I cried at 
her under the sky’s reckless tumult. “Don’t 
stop to argue about it!” 

But she halted me right by the corner of 
the Rue de Lille. “If it’s going to be a bad 
raid, Ambo, I must get to Jimmy’s baby— 
I must!” 

“Impossible! It’s at least two miles— 
and this isn’t going to be a picnic, Susan! 
You’re coming with me!” I tightened my 
arm about her; every instant now I ex- 
pected the shattering climax of the bombs. 

Then, just as we crossed the Rue de 
Lille, something halted me in my turn. 
About a hundred yards to my right, down 
toward the Gare D’Orsay, and from the 
very middle of the black street chasm, a 
keen bladelike ray of light flashed once and 
again—sharp, vertical rapier thrusts— 
straight up through the thin mist veil into 
the treacherous sky. Followed, doubtless 
from a darkened upper window, a woman’s 
frantic shriek: “E'spion—espion!” 

Pistol shots next—and rough cries—and 
a pounding charge of feet. Right into my 
arms he floundered, and I tackled him and 
fell with him to the cobbles and fought him 
there blindly, feeling for his throat. This 
lasted but a moment. Gendarmes tore us 
apart in a brief crossing flash of electric 
torches—and I caught just one glimpse of 
a bare bullet head, of a bloated discolored 
face, of prominent staring eyes, maddened 
byfear. There could beno mistake. It was 
our little man of the Pantagruelian ban- 
quet. We had watched him eating his last 
fabulous meal—his farewell to Egypt. 

And that is all I just then clearly remem- 
ber. I am told that nine bombs fell in a 
sweeping circle throughout this district; 
one of them in the very courtyard of the 
War Office; one of them—of 300 kilos— 
perhaps a square from where we stood. 
There was a rush past of hurtling frag- 
ments—glass, chimney tiles, chips of 
masonry, que sais-je?—and even this I re- 
port only because I have been credibly so 
informed. 

What next I experienced was pain, un- 
localized at first, yet somehow damnably 
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concentrated: pure white-hot essence of 
pain. And through the stiff hell of it I was 
and was not aware of someone—some one— 
some one—murmuring love and pity and 
mortal anguish. 

“Ambo—you wouldn’t leave me—not 
you. Not you, Ambo—not alone.” 

The pain dimmed off from me in an 
ebbing dull-red wave; great coils of pal- 
pable darkness swirled down upon me to 
smother me; I struggled to rise from be- 
neath them—fling them off. From an 
infinite distance a woman’s cry threaded 
through them likea needle through mufflings 
of wool, and pricked me to an instant, a 
single instant, of clear consciousness. I 
opened my eyes on Susan’s; I strove to 
answer them, tell her I understood. Susan 
says that I did answer them—that I even 
smiled. But I can feel back now only to a 
vast sinking away, depth under depth 
under depth, down—down—down—down. 


HL 


es rest, however, I thank God, is not 
yet silence, though it is high time to 
make an end of this long and all too faulty 
record. 

They did various things to me at the 
hospital from time to time; they removed 
hard substances from me that were dis- 
tinctly out of place in my interior; they 
also removed certain portions of my authen- 
tic anatomy—three fingers of my left hand, 
among others, and my left leg to the knee. 
This was not in itself agreeable and I shall 
always regret their loss; yet those weeks of 
progressive operation and tardy recupera- 
tion were, up to that period, the happiest, 
the most fulfilled weeks of my life. And 
surely egotism can go no farther! For these 
weeks of my triumphant happiness were 
altogether the darkest, saddest, cruelest 
weeks of the war. In a world without 
light my heart sang in my breast, sang 
hallelujahs and would not be cast down. 
Susan loved me—me—had always loved 
me! Rheims soon might fall, Amiens might 
fall, the channel ports, Paris, London, the 
Seven Seas—the world! What did it mat- 
ter! Susan loved me—loved me! 

And even now— though Susan is ashamed 
for me that I can say it—though I feel that 
I ought to be ashamed that I can say it— 
though I wonder that I am not—though I 
try to be—well, I am not ashamed! 


Final Note, by Susan—insisted upon: 
“But all the same, secretly, he is ashamed. 
For there’s nobody in the world like Ambo, 
whether for dearness or general absurdity. 
Why shouldn’t he have been a little happy, 
if he could manage it, throughout those 
interminable weeks of physical pain? He 
suffered day and night, preferring not to 
be kept under morphine too constantly. 
I won’t say he was a hero; he was, but 
there’s nothing to be puffed up about nowa- 
days in that. If the war has proved any- 
thing it is that in nearly every man, when 
his particular form of zero hour sounds for 
him, some kind of a self-despising hero is 
waiting and ready to act or endure or be 
broken and cast away. We all know that 
now. It’s the corner stone for a possible 
Utopia; no, it’s more than that—it’s the 
whole foundation. But I didn’t mean to 
say so when I started this note. 

““All I meant to say was that you must 
never take Ambo au pied de la lettre. I’m 
not in the least as he’s hymned me—but 
that, surely, you’ve guessed between the 
lines. What is much more important is 
that he’s not in the least as he has painted 
himself. But unless I were to rewrite his 
whole book for him—which wouldn’t be 
tactful in an otherwise spoiled and con- 
tented wife—I could never make this clear 
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or do my strange, too sensitive man the full 
justice he deserves. He’s—oh, but what’s 
the use! There isn’t anybody in the world 
like Ambo.” 


More than a year has already passed 
since those dark-bright days, the spring of 
1918. Down here in quiet silvery Provence, 
at our nursing home for children—I call it 
ours—the last of the cherry blossoms are 
falling now in our walled orchard close. As 
I write, James Aulard Kane sits—none too 
steadily—among a snow of petals and 
sweeps them together in miniature drifts 
with two very grubby little hands. He isa 
likely infant and knows definitely what he 
wants from life, which is mostly food. He 
talks nothing but French—that is, he emits 
the usual baby grunts and snortings in a 
funny harsh accent caught from his Mar- 
seillaise nurse. Susan is far too busy to 
improve this accent as she would like to do: 
perhaps it would be simpler to say that she 
is far too busy. She is the queen bee of this 
country hive; and I—I am a harmless 
enough drone. They let me dawdle about 
here and do this and that; but the sun 
grows more powerful daily and I sleep a 
good deal now through the warmer hours. 
I am haunted by fewer mysterious twinges, 
here and there, when I sleep. 

Meanwhile the world caldron bubbles, 
and the bubbles keep bursting, and I read 
of their bursting and shake my head. 
When a man begins shaking his head over 
the news of the day he is done for; a back 
number. 

Susan never shakes her head; and it’s 
rather hard on her, I think, to be the wife 
of a back number. But she’s far too thought- 
ful of me ever to seem to mind. 

Only yesterday I quoted some lines to 
her from Coventry Patmore. Susan doesn’t 
like Coventry Patmore; the mystical un- 
known Eros he celebrates strikes her ag — 
well, perhaps I had better not go into that. 
But the lines I quoted—they had been 
much in my mind lately—were these: 


For want of me the world’s course will not 
fail; 
When all its work is done the lie shall rot; 
The truth is great and shall prevail 
When none cares whether it prevail or not. 


“Stuff! We do care!” said Susan. “And 
it won’t prevail, either, unless we make it. 
Who’s working harder than you to make it 
prevail, I should like to know!” 

You see how she includes me. So this 
book is my poor tribute to her thoughtful- 


ness, this Book of Susan. 


But sometimes I sit and wonder. Shall 
we ever, I wonder, go back to my ancestral 
mansion on Hillhouse Avenue and quietly 
settle down there to the old securities, the 
old slightly disdainful calm? I doubt it. 
Tumps, ancient valetudinarian, softened 
by age; Togo, rheumatic, but steeped in 
his deeply racial, his Oriental indifferent- 
ism—they are the inheritors of that august 
tradition, and they become it worthily. 
For them it exists and is enough; for us it 
is shattered. Phil, a later Waring, is lost in 
Russia. Jimmy is gone. But Susan will do, 
I know, more than one woman’s part to 
help in creating a more livable world for his 
son, and I shall gain some little strength 
for that coming labor, spending it as I ean. 
It will be an interesting world for those who 
survive; a dusk chaos just paling eastward. 
I shall hardly see even the beginnings of 
dawn. But—with Susan beside me—I shall 
have lived. 

Farewell, then, Hillhouse Avenue. Make 
way for Birch Street! 


(THE END) 
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Firestone Equipped 


HESE well-known cars, products of America’s foremost man- 

ufacturers, have adopted Firestones as either standard or 
optional equipment. Limited space permits us to show only 40 of 
the 73 passenger cars so equipped. 


There is a broadcast awakening of car owners to the dominant 
position Firestone is taking in tire values. From the big cord with 
its extra heavy tread to the 32-inch molded fabric tire, the product 
of Firestone men is giving most miles of use for every dollar of cost. 


Back of all this is the Firestone Organization— the community 
of tire builders, home owners and holders of common stock in the 
company, working toward their own personal and material better- 
ment to hold you permanently as a Firestone customer by giving 
you greater tire value for your money. Buy Firestones. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Firestone Park, Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere. 
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-operative 


a eating-How 


HREE HUNDRED homes without a 
bother about coal-bills or furnace tending. 
All heated by steam—perfectly. 


This steam is just piped | into each house. Like 
water or gas it is always ‘‘on tap.’’ It comes, by 
underground pipes, from the Magnesia-protected 
Heating Plant half-a-mile away. 


This couldn’t be done at all unless the buried 
pipes were thoroughly well protected. It could 
not be done economically unless the insulation 
protecting the pipes and boiler were practically 
impervious to the escape of heat. 


That is why the Engineers covered both boiler and 
pipes with‘ ‘85% MAGNESIA” Pipe and Boiler Cover- 
ing. Nothing ae would save so much heat in transit, 
put so much heat into the homes, or save so much coal. 


These Engineers simply applied to this Home 
Heating project the same “85% MAGNESIA” Pipe 
and Boiler Covering that protects the steam of the 
biggest power plants, innumerable factories, mines, 
locomotives, U. S. ships, and of skyscrapers, hotels, 
apartment houses, and residences everywhere. 


Thirty years’ experience has standardized “85% 
MAGNESIA” as the last word in efficient, durable 


and economical steam pipe and boiler covering. Jt 
pays for itself by the coal it saves. 


which 


Send for treatise “Defend Your Steam” 
tells the whole story. 


To Engineers we will send the Standard Speci- 
fication for scientific application of “85% MAG~ 
NESIA”’ Pipe and Boiler Covering compiled 
by Mellon Institute of Industrial Research. 


MAGNESIA ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 
721 Bulletin Building Philadelphia, Penna. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, Wm. A. Macan, Chairman 


George D. Crabbs, The Philip Carey Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Alvin M., Ehret, Ehret Magnesia Mfg. Co., Valley Forge, Penna. 
J. R. Swift, The Franklin Mfg. Co., Franklin, Penna. 

R. V. Mattison, Jr., Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Penna. 


A.of A. Permission to reprint on application. 


April 10,1920 
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Where to Get ‘‘85% Magnesia’’ 


“85% Magnesia” products manufactured by 
the member companies of the M. A. A. are 
guaranteed to contain 85% of the finest qual- 
ity of Carbonate of Magnesia with 15% added 
of mineral fibre, the proportions which over 
30 years of experience have shown to be the 
most efficient in heat saving value. The 
Specification issued by the Association is 
based upon this standard. 
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EGO, SHERBURNE AND COMPANY 


Instantly she was animated. ‘‘I’m crazy 
}about it! I love it better than anything in 
i the world. I’ve just been waiting for some- 

one to ride with me.”’ 

Sherburne swung the subject round a 
corner. He wasn’t partial to riding. “‘And 
you like to dance?” 

“Who doesn’t?”’ 

This was common ground, and he took 
pains to put an immediate mortgage on it. 
| He contracted for all the Thursday waltzes; 
and when he said good night to her he re- 
marked that the interval would seem end- 
less to him, and he meant it. He occupied 
a considerable part of that interval in use- 
less speculation about her; and some of his 
friends hilariously accused him of cradle 
snatching. 

She was sitting on the loggia of the 
Country Club when he came in with a 
seventy-six in his pocket, and told her that 
his handicap had brought him ninety dol- 
lars in a friendly foursome. 

“Tm playing at eight,” he said, ‘‘and I 
ought to get about four. It makes me feel 
like a war profiteer. And I’d rather have 
been shot in France than ” He stopped 
dead; for it was evident that he had 
shocked her. ‘‘I hate to have too easy a 
itime,’’ he finished lamely. 

She gave a tremulous breath, and didn’t 
ook at him for a moment. Sherburne, re- 
seating his speech to himself, fancied that 
oerhaps the one man had gone overseas and 
was staying there. Or it might have been a 
‘elative of hers. It might have been her 
yrother, and it might have been as long as 
hree years ago. That would explain why 
Mrs. Warren still wore black; and why 
\moret didn’t need to. 

“You might ease your conscience very 
-asily, though, Mr. Sherburne.”’ 

ee How? ” 

“You might give your ninety dollars to 
Joctor Cheatham. He knows where there 
we poor people. There’s a subscription 
und for something or other on the bulletin 
doard.”’ 
| Sherburne raised his eyebrows. 
aig I worked like a dog for eighteen 

10. es? er 

“But if you don’t think you earned it?” 

Sherburne laughed. ‘‘ Would you give it 
way if you were in my place?”’ 

“T certainly would.” 

“You wouldn’t if you’d played cutthroat 
olf as long as I have.’’ 

“You couldn’t say that if you knew 
veople as well as you do golf.” 

Sherburne vacillated. ‘Well,’ he said, 
‘Tl give Cheatham half of it, and tell him 
vho’s responsible.” 

Indoors the orchestra was playing for the 
sual tea dance, but Sherburne bowed him- 
elf away, so as to avoid the necessity of 
aentioning either 
eaor one-steps. He 
yas fascinated by 
.moret, and he was 
hinking about her 
vith uncommon 
ltruism, but he 
dathed tea and he 
yas tired, and al- 
ieady she was on his 
ooks for an active 
vening. 

Their first waltz 
ogether was super- 
itive, and when it 
yas finished Sher- 
urne took her to 
troll on the veranda 
o that nobody could 
yaylay him and de- 
1and a share of the 
rogram. During 
hestroll shebecame 
ery incommunica- 
ive, } 
“What did you do 
1 the war?” she in- 
uired suddenly. 

Sherburne 
huckled. ‘Why, I 
jught in the stiffest 
‘attle of the whole 
hing.” 
| “Verdun?” 
| “No,” said Sher- 
urne. “ Washing- 
on, D.C.” 

She was 
doking at him from 
inder her heavy 
ashes, and her voice 
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was oddly suppressed. Sherburne hastened 
to pile up humor. 

“No,” he said, “I didn’t fight with the 
great General Pershing; I fought with the 
great General Staff. I was where the bul- 
lets were thickest—that was when I was 
doing estimates. Congressional investiga- 
tions were bursting all round me. For 
three solid months I lay intrenched in front 
of a supply depot trying to get rid of re- 
sponsibility for a glass desk pad. Anybody 
could have a job at headquarters, but I was 
attached to hindquarters. Verdun was 
child’s play.” 

“What were you doing in Washington, 
Mr. Sherburne?”’ 

It so happened that this was Sherburne’s 
greatest cross, and that he seldom per- 
mitted himself to be serious about it. His 
morale was better when he took it as grim 
humor. 

“You see,” he said shortly, “‘I was inter- 
ested in flying. I was learning to fly at 
Essington Field, near Philadelphia, before 
we got into the war. I hadn’t had quite 
enough training, though, so when I went 
into service I had to go to a government 
field. I got canned.” 

“*C-canned?”’ 

Sherburne was trying so hard to be flip- 
pant that he went further into revelations 
than he intended. 

“There was a riot at mess one night. 
Just fun, of course. We acted like a lot of 
kids anyway. I buttered a fellow’s nose 
for him, and it started a real fight. I 
needed about three more hours to get my 
wings. And we needed pilots like the very 
devil. But they fired me. Rather a joke, 
isn’t it? The Army preferred a pat of 
butter to a pilot. Oh, well, I suppose you 
have to keep up the discipline. I got com- 
missioned captain, later, for administration 
duty in Washington. They needed desk 
soldiers, and my field record didn’t count 
against me. A friend in there told me to 
come in, and when the fuss had blown over 
I could be sent back to get my wings, and 
I’d be a captain instead of a shavetail— 
second lieutenant. And go overseas with a 
squadron.”’ He waved his hand. “And I 
believed him. All I ever fought in was the 
Battle of Washington. I stayed there until 
the war ended. They never let me out.” 

““So you were in the air service all the 
time?”’ 

Sherburne coughed. “Officially, yes.” 

“But—but not actually?’ Her tone 
was the least bit strained. 

Sherburne was puzzled. ‘ Well—yes, 
actually. Air service; or hot-air service. 
Yes, I was there all the time.” 

They went a score of steps in silence, 
“T’m sorry for you,” she said, and her tone 
was again normal. 


“To tell the truth,” said Sherburne con- 
fidentially, ‘I’m a little sorry for myself 
every time I remember it. I think they’re 
working on a fox trot. Wouldn’t you like 
to try it?” 

He had discovered, and was appreciably 
encouraged by the discovery, that her eyes 
hadn’t the slightest trace of mourning in 
them while she danced. At least he could 
insure her a respite for the evening; and he 
did it, but it cost him some pointed criti- 
cism on the part of the regulars. They said 
that Sherburne was making a fool of himself. 


It was characteristic of Sherburne to at- 
tempt to set up a monopoly, but he couldn’t 
have done it unaided. He took it, then, as 
a fortuitous accident that Amoret, though 
not personally shy, was thoroughly unen- 
thusiastic about meeting people—espe- 
cially men—or frequenting the clubhouse or 
reposing in the lobby at odd hours. In the 
course of time, however, he found this 
accident somewhat of a limitation as well. 

His vanity prevented him from riding 
with her, for he didn’t care to do anything 
unless he did it well; and his Ego prevented 
him from playing golf with her, so that for 
daylight diversion there remained little else 
but walking. And it takes a very relentless 
walker to get any physical ecstasy out of a 
sand-clay road. 

Yet Sherburne was anxious to distract 
her, and his anxiety included—to his own 
astonishment—her mother. To his further 
and greater astonishment her mother was 
pleased, but not receptive. For herself, she 
wanted to be quite alone. She was a very re- 
lentless walker indeed, and Sherburne was 
a dear boy to be so thoughtful, but she 
honestly preferred to be alone. And she 
would never cease to appreciate how like a 
brother he was protecting Amoret. 

Sherburne’s heart had started to break 
through its crust of selfishness; and the 
reason for it was simply the difficulty of 
conquest. The world had been too easy and 
too care-free for him. 

““T’ve felt sometimes,” he said with awk- 
ward good intent, “that I’m only taking 
the place of somebody else. I’m happy to 
do it, Mrs. Warren.” 

She looked down. ‘‘That’s true, Mr. 
Sherburne. You are.” 

Sherburne wasn’t offended to be a sub- 
stitute; he was thinking only of Amoret. 

“You can trust me to take care of her, 
then.” 

“T could anyway,” she said. 

He took Amoret to watch the trap shoot- 
ing, and she enjoyed it until she had seen 
the hundredth target drift away in frag- 
ments, and after that she was politely 
bored. He took her to the Jockey Club 
races, and her excitement was a joy to him, 
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but the races came no oftener than once a 
week. And Sherburne recognized that 
their friendship couldn’t expand without 
community of purpose, and that it wasn’t 
sufficient to sit with her as a spectator. 
Pinehurst is essentially British in one re- 
gard—everyone is active, and few are con- 
tent to be the gallery. Amoret was alive 
with energy and she chafed at indolence. 
If he valued her good opinion of him he 
must share with her the activities which 
would invigorate and divert them both. 

And already he valued her good opinion 
of him at the price of some of his own com- 
placency. He was obsessed by her sorrow; 
he wanted to hear all about it; he wanted 
to comfort her. She had never mentioned 
it, and delicacy forbade that he should 
mention it yet; but her mother had given 
him the clew, and Sherburne was ready to 
become the best imaginable substitute. 

Not one of his prophet friends was wise 
enough to perceive the fulfillment of the 
prophecy. His devotion to Amoret passed 
as merely a novel form of his ancient selfish- 
ness; and even his gradual development 
of consideration for his older friends was 
called a subterfuge. No one apparently 
realized that when Sherburne had once 
experienced the thrill of human sympathy 
the thrill applied not only to the girl who 
inspired it but also to the remainder of the 
universe. He was unselfish now because he 
had no leisure to think of himself, and be- 
cause he lived through his days on a fresh 
standard—the standard of Amoret’s ap- 
proval. He even gave up his monopoly of 
dance nights, so that Amoret might dis- 
cover if there were anyone she liked better. 
His friends opined, of course, that he was 
tired of her. 

It was toward the end of the fifth week 
that he burned his bridges, knowing in ad- 
vance the type of publicity he might expect. 

“T want you to play golf with me to- 
morrow,” he said, and his tone was solemn, 
because it was a memorable occasion. He 
had spent a sleepless night in anticipation 
of it, and in anticipation of what his friends, 
especially his feminine friends, would say. 

Amoretshook her head. ‘Oh, I couldn’t.’”’ 

“Why not?” 

“You're too good,” she protested, “and 
I’m atrocious. I wouldn’t dream of it.” 

To his eminent chagrin he had to tease 
her. No man can change his spots over- 
night, and when Sherburne paid her the 
highest compliment in his possession he 
wanted her to be overcome by the distin- 
guished honor. He had asked her deliber- 
ately, but he wanted credit. And she 
behaved as though it were of no deeper sig- 
nificance than an invitation to take a walk. 

Eventually she yielded, and when they 
went out together there was consternation 
on the loggia, and 
all the prophets 








gasped, and one of 
them finally man- 
aged: “Well, I told 
you so!” 

She had an- 
nounced that her 
golf was atrocious, 
and anyone but 
Sherburne would 
have added a fervent 
confirmation. She 
took a gallant nine 
for the first hole and 
a lucky eleven for 
the next; but Sher- 
burnewouldn’t have 
been disturbed if 
she hadtakenthirty. 
He loved to watch 
her. She was in 
three different pits 
on the fourth hole, 
and used a futile 
niblick until she 
completely forgot 
the arithmetic, but 
Sherburne would 
cheerfully have 
waited for her all the 
morning. Her 
slender figure still 
had grace, no matter 
how she played her 
shots, and her 
flushed concentra- 
tion was adorable. 
Her hair was unruly 

(Continued on 

Page 148) 
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THE SIGN OF DEPENDABLE“A 3 





Advantages of Buying from 
Timesco Dealers 


HEN one’s needs are supplied in 

an intelligent and pleasing manner, 

and he has the knowledge that he 
has paid no more than he should for what 
he needs, he becomes an asset to those who 
thus serve him. 
This simple business philosophy is the corner- 
stone upon which this great world-wide busi- 
ness has been built. 


With it all goes the purchase power given to 
the largest distributors of automobile acces- 
sories in the world. 


It has been extended now to where motorists 
in most every civilized country in the world 
can participate in its economies through 
Timesco Dealers. 

Thirty-three completely stocked distributing 
branches are supplying Timesco Dealers every- 
where. All are responsible and operating 
under the policy of the Times Square Auto 
Supply Company. 

Every Timesco Dealer is under bond to sell 


standard merchandise; to guarantee each 


and every article sold (electrical goods, tires 
and tubes are sold under a special guarantee) ; 
to charge no more than we do in our own re- 
tail branches, or any other Timesco Dealer; 
to cheerfully refund money on any purchase 
that is not satisfactory; to give a kind of 
service that will convert every purchaser into 
a permanent Timesco customer. 


The Timesco Dealer in your community will 
be found to deserve your confidence, not only 
in respect to the intelligent manner in which 
he serves you, but you will pay no more than 
you should for what you need. 


We will cheerfully send you our complete 
catalog of automobile accessories without 
charge, where you will find many suggestions 
for comfort as well as the necessities for the 
well-being of your car. A postal will bring 
it to you. 

This catalog fully illustrates each article and 


quotes the same fair price at which you can 
purchase from any Timesco Dealer. 
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Distributing Branches 


443-445 Broadway 


Baltimore. . (After July 1st) 


Boston ys . . .159 Massachusetts Ave. 


Brooklyn 1060 Flatbush Ave. 
Buffalo 917-919 Main St. 
Burlington, Iowa ...... Cor. Main and Valley Sts. 
Chicago . 1210 Michigan Ave. 

3900 Sheridan Rd. 
















































































Executive Offices: 
Broadway at 56th Street 
New York, U.S. A. 


418 Main 
137 S. High 


Cincinnati 
Columbus, Ohio 


St. 
St. 


Dallas Commerce and Harwood Sts. 


Des Moines 
Kansas City, Mo 
Los Angeles 


9th and Locust Sts. 
14th and Grand Ave. 
(After May 1st) 
Monroe and 4th Sts. 
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ERVICE is the uppermost demand to- 

day in commercial life. When given 

courteously and economically, and with 
assurance of a square deal, it becomes the 
strongest of business forces. 


Hundreds of Timesco Dealers are operating on 
this thought, and delivering this kind of serv- 
ice, by reason of their affiliation with us. 


We are desirous of extending this same setvice 
to every city, town and village throughout 
the country, and will therefore be glad to 
consider the application of any dealer, large or 
small, who can furnish satisfactory references, 
and who conducts his business on the sound 
principle of square dealing. 


If you are selected as a Timesco Dealer, you 
will become one of this organization and par- 
ticipate in all of its advantages. Your source 
of supply will be the resources of the largest 
buyers of automobile accessories in the world, 
operating 33 fully stocked distributing 
branches. One of these will be found con- 
veniently located for quick service to you. 


You will be supplied with standard accessories - 


with a money-back guarantee. 


Advantages of Being a 
Timesco Dealer 

















We print your own catalog of standard acces- 
sories free for distribution to auto owners. 







Our national and local advertising, dealer 
helps, window trims and catalogs will help 
you sell what you have bought. 


The Timesco Sign—‘‘ The sign of dependable 
auto accessories’’—is fast becoming a mark 
of distinction for any dealer who has it over 





his door. 






Timesco Dealers everywhere are selling at the 
same standard price and under the same 
conditions. 







A standardization of price 
and quality, and the delivery of a 
courteous square deal service, are 
the business-building forces be- 
hind us and all Timesco Dealers. 













Times Square Auto 
Supply Co. 
Broadway, at 56th Street, 
New York City 

Gentlemen :— 








Please send Timesco applica- 
tion blank, and full information 
on how to become a Timesco Dealer. 








We will gladly send you 
our application blank and 







full information on 
how to become a 
Timesco Dealer. 
Fill in and mail 
the coupon. 





Name 









Street 
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Distributing Branches 





































































Distributing Branches 





Milwatikee. «2G. qh, Cor. Wells and 2nd Sts. Sam Pranciscov cae bi heucke nl. (After May 1st) 
Minneapolis) ari, “teu Sok, 1229 Hennepin Ave. St bonis: S.Ge54 Ceo 1129-1131 Locust St. 
INGWREKA Leh ae ane tir, Broad near Market St. Executive Offices: SUPA y.\ Reece Oe oes: 118 West 6th St. 
Philadelphians .. hime wesc ta: Broad and Vine Sts. Sigur, City? Fier si es). N. W. Cor. 6th and Nebraska Sts, 
Pittsburgh Pes 60, A CPN ce 414 Wood St, Broadway at 56th Street TOledal ic teaets ue ote sie aie. 's! 2.804 Madison.Ave. 
Providence), i ctl: Fountain and Aborn Sts. LUUSal ass een thee omer es ny 214 9). Boston’ St. 
ROCHOGTOR. Sih eet.) PR 121-123 East Ave. New York, U.S. A. Wich tae \ ieee = lina, Sees 140 No. Main St. 
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“ speaking of 
ham and eggs” 


“Tim, when I think of real value I think of 
two things—ham-and-eggs, and Cinco cigars. 


Look round this dining car and you'll see a 
lot of other plates bearing evidence of the 
same kind of wisdom. And when you go 
into the smoking car you'll see the Cinco 
side of my philosophy. 

“T see people flounder round for ten min- 
utes over the menu and then order ham-and- 
eggs. And I’ve noticed when a seasoned 
smoker stands up to a 20-foot cigar case, 
and gets lost in confusion of brands, he 
finally calls for Cinco. 

“We Americans are getting more natural 
every day. We are good spenders. But 
when we want a combination that gives us 
the necessary calories that the food experts 
talk about, we find more of them by instinct 
in ham-and-eggs than in anything else. And 
when it comes to a real meri¢orious cigar at 
a reasonable price, our ham-and-eggs com- 
mon sense says ‘Cinco.’ 

“Cinco is the most popular cigar in America 
—and it deserves to be. It’s the result of 
70 years of experience in the hands of a 
single family, and these men have always 
given value plus. 

‘For real value and a mild smoke you can’t 
beat the old rule— 
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(Continued from Page 145) 
in the wind; her eyes were brilliant with re- 
solve; her cheeks were never so vivid as 
now. As he gazed at her he felt the triumph 
of his achievement. 

‘“‘Wourteen, Mr. Sherburne! Aren’t I 
awtiul!” 

“You’re wonderful,’ said Sherburne. 

She laughed and brushed the hair out of 
her eyes. 

“How many are you for four holes?”’ 

“T haven’t counted,” said Sherburne, 
and then he looked blank. He hadn’t 
counted his strokes, but what chiefly amazed 
him was that he couldn’t recall them or 
visualize them. He had no recollection of 
having played at all. The phenomenon 
floored him. 

He whipped his brain in an attempt to 
picture those last four holes. He could re- 
member only his mental pictures of Amoret; 
and he wasn’t interested in anything less 
worthy of remembrance. 

.There was a slow foursome ahead and no 
one behind, so that they rested a while on 
the bench at the fifth tee. The caddies were 
loitering far out of earshot. Amoret looked 
up at him sidewise. 

“Don’t think I don’t appreciate this,” 
she said softly. 

“Appreciate what?” he demanded with 
a great show of innocence. 

She was prodding the turf with her 
driver. 

“‘Somebody told me this morning, when 
I said I was going out with you, what you 
told one of the girls last season.” 

“What was that, please?” 

“Why, you said that you’d played golf 
for twelve years, but you’d never played 
with a woman yet, and God willing, you 
never would.” 

Sherburne winced. He hadn’t expected 
the quotation to be so accurate. “All of us 
change our minds sometimes.” 

“T know, but this must be simply torture 
for you.” 

“Torture! Well, hardly.” 

“T’m doing the best I can. Honestly. 
Didn’t I warn you?” 

Sherburne ventured to touch her hand, 
and to retreat so swiftly that she had no 
time to rebuke him. 

“T’]l tell you what a torture it is: I wish 
you’d come out again to-morrow. You'd 
make a golfer if you had a little more con- 
fidence and practiced up a bit. I think I 
ean help you. I’d like to.” 

“Truly? After the way you’ve always 
talked about playing golf with women.” 
There was no doubt now that she recog- 
nized the compliment, but Sherburne hay- 
ing got his reward was illogically humble. 

“T certainly should. Of course I’d have 
to be paid.” 

She gave him the corner of a smile. 

“Would you? I’m afraid I’m very poor 
just now. Are you so terribly expensive? 
And wouldn’t that make you a profes- 
sional?” 

“You can pay me,” he said, “without 
the least trouble. I just wish you’d let me 
call you Amoret.”’ 

She was silent for so long a time that 
Sherburne began to be apprehensive. At 
length, however, she raised her eyes. 

“‘T wish you would,” she said. 

And if anyone had been following them 


| and scoring for Sherburne the world would 


have heard that a state champion went out 
in precisely fifty-one strokes, and some- 
times played brassy shots with a pitching 


| mashie without the slightest knowledge of 


his error. And having won the privilege of 
calling her Amoret he was far too nervous 
to think of doing it. 

They capitulated to bogey at the ninth, 
and walked back to the club, cross country. 
He had never seen her so spontaneous and 
so happy. 

“Do you know,” he burst out, ‘‘I simply 
can’t get over the notion that I’ve met you 
somewhere before. I told you that the day 
I met you. I can’t set a time or a place, but 
I’ve either seen you or somebody that’s 
enough like you to be your sister. Where- 
abouts in New York do you live—Amo- 
ret?” He said it breathlessly; and as she 
made no response he repeated the question, 
and looked down. ‘“‘Why, Amoret! What’s 
the matter? Please tell me what’s the 
matter?”’ 

She shook her head. ‘‘N-nothing, Brent.”’ 

“But there is! I know there is. Won’t 
you tell me?” 

““Nothing’s the matter.’’ Her smile was 
labored. ‘‘I don’t live in New York City 
at one i live in Albany, New York.” 

ce O ! ” 

““Do you know—Albany?” 
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“I’ve been there only once in my life, 
and that was for just a couple of hours. So 
it couldn’t have beenin Albany. I’m prob- 
ably mistaken anyway.” 

The clubhouse was just ahead. 

“Tt’s been a beautiful morning, Brent.” 

Sherburne gathered courage, and took 
her arm. “It’s been all of that. You’ll be 
out to-morrow, won’t you?” 

“‘T don’t think I’d better, Brent.” 

Sherburne wasstaggered. ‘‘ButI thought 
it was all settled!” 

“T don’t think I’d better. You’re awfully 
kind to want me, but I can’t doit. Not so 
soon. Some other time, possibly.” 

They were almost at the steps. Sher- 
burne lowered his voice. 

“Have I offended you somehow? If I 
have I’m sorry, but I swear I haven’t the 
least idea of how it could be. You’re up- 
setting me a lot. Can’t you tell me what 
OES dicks 

“Tt’s nothing, Brent. You'll just have to 
believe me. And thank you for being so 
nice to me, and everything.” 

Sherburne, who had a match for the 
afternoon, feared that he might not see her 
again before dinner. He was a man of 
foresight. 

“Thank you; and save my waltzes for 
me to-night, won’t you?” 

On the top step she paused. She didn’t 
look at him. 

“T don’t believe I’ll dance to-night. 
You’d better not count on me.” 

And she fled, leaving him openemouthed 
and speechless. 


He saw her at dinner, but afterward she 
eluded him. He found her mother, who 
said placidly that Amoret had a number of 
letters to write and had gone upstairs to 
write them. He fidgeted in the corridor, 
lounged in the billiard room, stood in the 
doorway to inspect the devotees of bridge, 
and finally out of sheer desperation started 
toward the ballroom. Halfway, however, 
he reconsidered. It was still a matter of 
selfishness, but of a different type from the 
old one. He wanted Amoret, and if he 
couldn’t have her he wanted to be in soli- 
tude and think about her. 

There was no available solitude except in 
his own room and out of doors. The night 
was warm, so that without troubling him- 
self with hat or overcoat he went out alone, 
and strolled down past the deer park and 
back again. The journey was unsatisfac- 
tory. He went moodily to his room and 
smoked a cigar; neither the atmosphere of 
the room nor the flavor of the cigar had any 
attraction for him. He consulted his watch, 
and was amazed to discover the youth of 
the evening. 

Scowling at vacancy, he tried to imagine 
what he had said to affront or to alarm 
her. Hehad said that she reminded him of 
someone, and he had asked where she lived. 
And she had promptly betrayed an emo- 
tion out of all proportion to the moment 
and admitted that she and her mother had 
registered ambiguously. 

Into his mind there sprang the memory 
of their first meeting, when she had blushed 
at his scrutiny. Her mother had blushed 
too. Sherburne began to grow panic- 
stricken. The theory of a blasted romance 
or of a stricken relative was less and less 
plausible; there was some foundation for a 
belief that Amoret’s reactions had to do 
with Albany, and that she was sensitive of 
recognition. So was her mother. Perhaps 
they had blushed because they thought he 
had recognized them. Why should they 
shrink from recognition? 

Sherburne caught his breath. The older 
woman had never specifically mentioned 
her husband; Amoret had never mentioned 
her father. Sherburne’s heart contracted 
as he realized the possibility of divorce. 
The two Warrens were keenly sensitive; 
they would dread advertisement; they 
would recoil from any reminder of the 
recent past; they would take shame upon 
themselves for the disgrace which properly 
belonged elsewhere. And Mrs. Warren’s 
hint of bereavement would fit the case too. 

As he considered the situation he told 
himself that he hadn’t been nearly atten- 
tive enough to Mrs. Warren. Heretofore 
divorce as a general proposition hadn’t 
moved him; but since he had fallen in love 
it seemed horrible. He could understand 
now why Amoret was so much happier 
when she was fully occupied with the me- 
chanics of golf and the seduction of dan- 
cing. He gave a moment to reverie, and 
then on impulse he went over to the tele- 
phone and ordered a dozen roses to be 

(Concluded on Page 151) 
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Since 1900 


Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearings have been smooth- 
ing the road of power in a 
steadily increasing percent- 
age of passenger cars until at 
present more than 85% of all 
cars made are equipped with 
Timken Bearings at points 
of hard service. 
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Since 1906 


Timken Bearings have 
been successfully meeting 
every combination of radial 
load and end thrust in the 
strenuous operation of the 
motor truck. 87% of all 
leading makes run on Tim- 
ken Bearings at points of 
hard service. 
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—and now |. 


HE REMARKABLE progress made in 

passenger car and motor truck design has 
been paralleled by a steady increase in the num- 
ber of Timken Tapered Roller Bearings used 
in these vehicles at points of hard service. 
Timken Bearings have enabled motor engineers 
to design and build more efficient axles, trans- 
missions, differentials, and the other parts re- 
sponsible for the sure and economical trans- 
mission of power. 


History repeats itself. Now that the tractor 
is emerging from the preliminary stages of its 
development, tractor engineers are looking more 
and more to Timken Roller Bearings to assist 
them in securing the most reliable mounting of 
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all vital working parts, and insuring against 
undue wear—in offsetting the terrible loads and 
strains met with in tractor operation. 


The tapered roller bearing is the type of 
bearing. that will function properly under 
radial load, or thrust load, and all possible 
combinations of the two. The adoption of 
Timken Tapered Roller Bearings by the leading 
tractor manufacturers is but a logical extension 
of the standard practice of the earlier automotive 
industries. 


\ys/ THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY ey, 
W Canton, Ohio . V 


Timken Tapered Roller Bearings for Passenger Cars, Trucks, 
Tractors, Farm Implements, Machinery, and Industrial Appliances 




















STANDARD PRACTICE 


The use of Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearings at points of hard service inthe 
great majority of leading tractors— 
and in power-driven farm machinery— 
is proof of leadership established on 
the tapered principle of design, qual- 
ity of manufacture, performance, and 
service to the automotive industry. 
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LOOK FOR THIS WINDOW DISPLAY OF MONKEY GRIP 


Join the “Anti-Puncture-Grief ’ Club 


During the week April 12 to 18, 60,000 good ga- loosen—road heat makes it a part of the tube. No 
rages, filling stations and auto supply houses will tools needed to apply. Guaranteed satisfactory. 
feature Monkey Grip Tire Patch in their windows The open road begins to beckon motorists in early 


and on their counters. Ask any of them how you 


Re April. Answer its call without a worry about those 
can avoid 99% of puncture troubles. 


punctures that may happen miles from a service 
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These merchants guarantee, and we back them, station. A can of Monkey Grip bought during eS 
that Monkey Grip will permanently repair any Monkey Grip Week will free you of puncture grief EB 
puncture in 3 minutes for 1 cent. It can’t creep or the rest of the year. eS 


Look for the Monkey Grip display. If you can’t find it send 
us $1 for 100 Puncture Package, postpaid. 


THE MOCO COMPANY OF AMERICA, Inc. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. Mt. Vernon, III. Augusta, Ga. 
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(Concluded from Page 148) 
delivered to Mrs. Warren at the earliest 
possible instant to-morrow morning. 

After he had hung up the receiver he 
stood still, wondering why he had ordered 
roses for Mrs. Warren and not for Amoret. 


With much difficulty he persuaded Amo- 
ret to play golf with him, and when she 
finally consented he was uplifted by the 
consciousness of his influence. He had 
overcome her mood and he had over- 
come her sensibilities; he was tingling 
with hope. 

From day to day his attitude toward her 
softened and mellowed. He had always 
been devoted, and lately he had been 
tender, but never before in all his years had 
he been truly considerate. 

He had long since determined upon the 
geography of his proposal—a favorite grove 
in Southern Pines. 

He would drive to this grove, and sit at 
her feet, and the wind would touch the harp 
strings of the pines as he confessed his 
love. .And he resolved that he would do 
this on Friday afternoon. 

But on Friday morning while they were 
walking to the eighteenth tee of Number 
One he proved that there is no accounting 
for geography. 

“Amoret, dear,’ he said unsteadily, 
“‘we’re having such a good time together I 
wish we could go on with it always. Do 
you suppose we could?”’ 

He had supposed that the worst that 
could happen would be a refusal; but when 
a quarter minute had elapsed he knew that 
silence was worse yet. Amoret had her 
eyes on the ground. 

“T didn’t know it would hurt you so 
much,” he said gently. 

Still she didn’t look at him. 

“Tt does hurt, Brent. Not in the way 
you think, though.” 

“T don’t half deserve you,” he stam- 
mered. 

“Yes, you do. I don’t deserve you.” 

“That can’t be true.” 

“But it is true.” 

“Won’t you let me judge?” 

She glanced at the quartet which was 
coming up behind them. 

“Yes, Brent,” she said almost inaudibly. 
“Tl let you judge. I’ll let you judge this 
afternoon. Please don’t make me play this 
hole. Let’s walk back. I want to.’ 

And not another syllable did he get out 
of her until they arrived at the club. There 
she gave him her hand. 

} “I don’t know what you’re thinking of 

me, Brent. Only—I wish I could talk to you 
but I can’t. Not now. I’ll send you a 
message when I can. And no matter what 
happens, I want you to remember that— 
that I’ve liked you better than any man I 
ever met. Will you remember that for me? 
Will you promise?” 

He promised dumbly. And he wished he 
had waited to take her to the grove. The 
world had too many people in it. 


tS 


He was sitting in the lobby after lunch 
when Mrs. Warren came up to him. She 
was a woman of poise and self-restraint, 
but to-day she carried with her an air of 
uncertainty which didn’t serve as any en- 
couragement to Sherburne. 

“Brent,” she said, ‘‘I want you to take a 
little walk with me.” 

“T’d be glad to.”” His heart pounded, for 
he divined what was in store for him. 
“Whereabouts?”’ 

“ Anywhere.” 

“Out toward the Gun Club?” 

“That'll do. I just want to talk to you, 
Brent. About Amoret.”’ 
Sherburne stiffened. 

then.”’ 

“She didn’t have to tell me. I’ve known 
it for two weeks.”’ 

He laughed flatly. ‘I haven’t known it 
for that long myself.’’ 

“But I’m her mother. She’s very much 
unnerved, Brent, and so am I.” 

“Tf you knew it two weeks ago you 
could have taken her away.” 

Lea didn’t want to take her away.” 

“ec O ! ” 

‘ She laid her hand on his arm. “Brent, I 
wanted this to happen, and yet —— You 
see, you’re a man I could be proud of. I’d 
‘be glad to have you for a son. And Amo- 
\ret—she thinks a great deal of you. So 
much that she couldn’t bear to talk it over 

| with you herself. But even when I knew 


“She’s told you 


I wanted it to happen I was frightened. I 
am now. It’s hard for me—it’s terrible— 
but mothers have to do these things. I 
nave to be honest with you. I may have to 
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make you ignore us—both of us. I couldn’t 
blame you. It’s all I can do to look straight 
into’s anyone’s eyes.” She removed her 
hand. “You’re not acquainted in Al- 
bany?” 

Sherburne was dizzy. ‘“‘I’ve been there 
only once. That was on official business, 
when I was in service.” 

Mrs. Warren had to force herself to 
continue. 

“Do you—did you ever hear of the 
Roland B. Bascom Company, in Albany?” 

Sherburne started. His official business 
in Albany, on the occasion of his solitary 
trip there, had been with the Roland B. 
Bascom Company. He had run over from 
Washington on a very unsavory duty, with 
a Military Intelligence card in the pocket of 
his blouse and tremendous loathing in his 
soul. Something warned him to be circum- 
spect. 

“‘T’ve heard of it,’”’ he said. 

“Mr. Warren—my husband—was vice 
president and treasurer.” 

““Yes?”” Sherburne had begun totremble. 

Mrs. Warren turned away her face. 
““You’d—you’d have to know, Brent. 
Everybody in the state knows it. And he’d 
been so good to us; so good to us. It was 
government contracts—things for airplanes. 
And they indicted him, Brent.”’ The tears 
were running down her cheeks, and her 
voice was shaking uncontrollably. “It’s no 
use. It’s no use trying to explain. He 
couldn’t explain. Couldn’t explain why. 
It wasn’t money. We had plenty. He had 
to substitute materials. The company 
couldn’t have got through unless he did it. 
It wasn’t the money. And they indicted 
him, Brent, and it broke his heart, and he 
died. Two years ago. The world calls him 
guilty. He was so good to us, Brent—he 
was such a chum to us. Such a chum to 
Amoret. It’s worse for her than it is for 
me. She worshiped him. But the news- 
papers—we can’t ever forget it. Not for 
aday. Notforanhour. Because—because 
they said he was guilty, Brent. And 
there’s no way of proving—he wasn’t.” 
She covered her face. ‘‘Now—do you 
see—why I’ve been afraid? Why we—why 
people oa 

Sherburne’s brain, fired by the blinding 
disclosure, was wrestling with the fiercest 
problem of his life. He felt no twinge of 
conscience for his trip to Albany; he had 
gone under orders, and made his brief in- 
vestigation and report. Half a day had 
covered it. And then the Department of 
Justice had taken charge. He had met Mr. 
Warren, but he had never followed up the 
case and he had forgotten even the man’s 
name. He had himself been instrumental— 
but not responsible, thank heaven, not re- 
sponsible!—for the widow’s anguish. And 
she need never add the knowledge of his 





present suffering to her own. Nor need 
Amoret. 
She was crying pitiably. Sherburne 


caught his breath and went to her. He 
took her in his arms and tried to soothe her. 

“Tf you’ve got to cry,” he said with gruff 
tenderness, ‘‘cry right there.’ 

And the only other comment he had to 
make on what she had told him was made 
a moment later. It never occurred to him 
that he had reversed all customary forms of 
procedure. He had kissed the mother first. 

They went back to the Carolina pres- 
ently; they went up together in the lift; 
they paused on a certain threshold. From 
a huge trunk between the windows Amoret 
stared wildly at them. Sherburne hadn’t 
remembered for ages that he was Sher- 
burne; and now he was aware of only one 
compulsion and only one desire. 

What he wanted, now and always, was 
the right to make her eyes happy. He 
knew the task might never be finished, but 
he had a lifetime to consecrate to it. He 


- told himself that his life had been purpose- 


less until now; and so it had. ~ 

There was nothing efficient to say. Amo- 
ret was retreating to the corner. Sherburne 
held out his arms. 

“‘Amoret—aren’t you going to let me 
take care of you too?”’ 

It was perhaps the ‘“‘too’”’ which dis- 
armed her, and brought her, shaken with 
relief and adoration, to his arms. She never 
knew why, when she had already surren- 
dered, he kissed her eyes before he touched 
her lips. It simply meant that the Ego by 
unanimous consent had been eliminated 
from the long-established firm. 

- “Now what,” said the well-fed, well- 
bred, idle and cheerful prophets on the 
clubhouse loggia—‘‘now what do you sup- 
pose a man like Brent Sherburne could 
possibly have seen in her?’’ 
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Adds years of life to any roof at very small cost. 
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SNowprIFT is always packed in airtight cans so that 
when you open a can in your kitchen Snowdrift is 
sure to be as fresh as the day it was made. 


After the can is open Snowdrift stays sweet a long, 
long time because it was so fresh to start with. 


Many and many a woman has told us that she 
has used shortening of one kind or another all her 
life and never realized, until she tried Snowdrift, 
that shortening cou/d be so fresh and good. 
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NDOUBTEDLY, people are 
first attracted by the individual 
style of Hayes Wire Wheels. 


We have observed that most per- 
sons who have one car equipped 
with the Hayes, do the same with 
the next car they buy. 


The conclusion is that they have 


Wire Wheel Division 


Branches at Albion, Mich. and Anderson, Ind. 
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found this wheel not only better 
style, but lighter, safer, more 
economical, and more con- 
venient. 


Whatever the public reason—and 
rest assured that it is sound—there 
exists in this country today, a very 
decided and growing preference 


for Hayes Wire Wheels. 








Hayes Wheel Company Jackson, Michigan 


Hayes Motor Truck Wheel Co., St. Johns, Mich. Hayes Wheel Co. Ltd., of Canada, Chatham, Ont. and Windsor, Ont. 


Builders of Wheels—Wire, 
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lawyers that get their names printed whether 

the reporter forgets the client’s name or 

not. The kind that get all the business 
after a funeral if there is enough property 
so that it can be referred to as an estate. 

Yeh, that’s the firm. Well, they had a lot of 

operators, one after the other. And they 

canned a lot, one after the other. And got 
new ones, one after the other. And wished 
they hadn’t, one after the other. They were 
jinxed. What they were really looking for, 
| of course, was a perfect young lady, born in 
Virginia, who had been married to an Eng- 
lish duke for a few years so as to get the 
broad a, and who would wear her pearl 
_ dog collar now and then to give her the dis- 
tang air—all for eight dollars a week. You 
would have thought they would have found 

HS wouldn’t you?—they were asking so 

little. 

“What they finally did get was a friend 

of mine that no man ever looked at in his 

| life after the minute the doctor turned and 
said ‘It’s a girl—eight pounds!’ Alice isn’t 
pretty. Worse than that, she can’t wear 

anything from a one-piece bathing suit to a 

ninety-dollar suit without looking in it as 

though it had been cut down for her from 
one of ma’s by a paper hanger who had lost 
both thumbs. Alice has about as much 
class as a bargain counter at five-thirty 
after a heavy day. The only thing she owns 
is something that is a handicap to any 
woman—a hatful of brains. 
“Tt was a telephone engineer that found 
' Alice for Milliken & Billiken. He had 
watched her work—and that wasn’t so hard 
if you only looked at her hands—and he 
wished her on the lawyers with a little 
speech of felicitation, if that’s what it is. 
_ “She was the candy kid of that office in 
three days! Shesold herself to them strong. 
They went round in a daze, expecting any 
minute to wake up. To show you how good 
she was they gave her a ten-dollar raise 
voluntarily before she had been with them 
quite two years. 

“Alice is a fast operator, but that is the 
least of it. She has a wonderful ear for 
voices and memory for names. Call there 
this week and ask for a member of the firm; 
then call a week later and ask for the same 
man, and she’ll say, ‘Yes, Mr. Sudds,’ or 
whatever you sign checks with. You men 
are all alike—you know perfectly well that 
that sort of thing would flatter you so that 
you would go out and kill a man just to give 
' business to her firm. Certainly I under- 

stand men. Wasn’t I thrown with them a 

lot when I was in the fifth grade? 

“About Alice now. Another thing she is 
_ famous for is getting what she goes after. 
_ If you call up there and say that you must 
' get into touch with Mr. John Milliken im- 
_ mediately Alice says, ‘I’ll call him for you.’ 
And though Mr. John Milliken may be in 
Chicago, or Ker-Choo, Russia, you will 
have him on your wire inside of an hour. It 
probably is annoying at times. For in- 
_ stance, if there is a Mrs. John Milliken, and 
she calls and forgets to tell Alice to have 
John call when he comes in Mr. John may 
have some tall explaining to do when friend 
wife—well, you know. But aside from that 
| the point is that the firm may go out with- 
- out its hat on, but it never goes out now 
without telling Alice where it is going, and 
when and how—and probably why.” 


Where Alice Really Shines 


“The last thing Alice is, is a combination 

of polite floorwalker, a trance medium, a 

detective, and a brass band playing ‘ Wel- 

come to Our City’ at the depot to everyone 
who calls in on her board. She knows their 
names, to begin with—ninety per cent of 
them. And a lot of men would have married 

Alice if all they had ever seen of her was to 

hear her say ‘Good morning, Mr. Jones’ to 

them over the wire. She says it in a way 

that makes you think that she has been 

waiting to hear your voice once more and 

then die happy, leaving everything she has 

to you. She wins even the rich old women 
| that way—and believe me, that is going 
some! 

“‘What’s more, she has an unholy hunch 
as to what sort of disposition the calling 
party has on when he rings up. She comes 
back at him in exactly the right tone of 
voice and the right temper. If it’s a woman 
who sounds as though she is coming up 
pretty soon to start a divorce you can tell 
the way Alice speaks that she hates men, 
‘too, and has been deceived by scores of 
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them. If it is a man that would rather be- 
gin a lawsuit than cut coupons, Alice makes 
him believe that every person she ever dealt 
with was a crook and only the courts are 
her reason for going on living. If it is a 
rich old gink, who has at last decided to 
make his will, Alice may say only four words 
to him, but she will say them in such a way 
that they sound like the people would who 
are going to get his money—if they only 
knew they were. And if it is a rival law 
firm calling in to be nasty Alice is painfully 
polite to them, but I’ll bet they hang up 
with their ears burning and a sinking feeling 
that they are going to take a licking when 
the case comes to trial! 

“But where Alice really shines is getting 
information that her firm needs without 
ever letting the victim know that he is 
coughing up. Maybe you’ve heard of the 
man who telephones for an appointment 
and has to be sore at somebody because he 
can’t make it and goes somewhere else just 
to be mean. That bird is easy for Alice. 
Before he wakes up she has his name, his 
telephone number, his office address and 
something about his church preference, and 
probably she finds out what his bank bal- 
ance is besides.”’ 


The Operator’s Social Status 


“Then there’s the guy that never gives 
his name. Alice takes it off him like a door 
and a piece of string take a boy’s loose tooth. 
The other man who is so busy that he hangs 
up before he has told who he is or what he 
wants is harder, but Alice will get his past, 
present and future before she lets him quit 
or else she traces the call and picks it up 
that way. None of this ‘A gentleman- 
called-but-didn’t-leave-his-name stuff with 
Alice. When the partners come in from 
lunch or from court she has a list ready, and 
that list tells the men about as much as 
they could know if they were census takers. 
If that isn’t service, then I’m a _ boot- 
legging vanilla in a Kentucky distillery! 

“The question before the house is: What 
does Alice get for all this? She gets ninety 
dollars a month, same as me. I don’t know 
why thisis. Ifshe happened to be a stenog- 
rapher with plenty of hair and a good corset 
she would be a private secretary at two 
hundred in no time at all. For some reason 
or other, though, most business men think 
of the operator as part of the board, like a 
cam or a listening cord—mostly the latter. 
Some day maybe we will get some sense and 
call ourselves professional women and de- 
mand more money and an office to our- 
selves and an hour off a week to go to a 
hairdresser’s. 

“Just at present we take what we get, 
and we’re not very good getters. It isn’t 
the pay envelope altogether. It’s the class 
we want. Every girl in this house looks 
down on me, and if I happen to break 
through into high society at a dance hall 
some night with a fellow that looks like a 
collar advertisement—and I don’t say that 
never happens—the girls that know me 
purr when they speak to me and call me 
“My dear.’ And when a girl calls you her 
dear you know that she wonders if you’re 
all right morally. 

“Now you’ve gone and got me peevish, 
and I’ve got to get back to work and hide 
my feelings. Come again, but don’t ever 
come thinking that the telephone operators 
are in a conspiracy to make life unbearable 
for the busy business man. I wish we were! 
I'd like to make some of them sit in on a 
board for an hour some warm afternoon. 
But there I go again! Good-by!”’ 

All of which, coming as fast as it came, 
left me gasping a little. It seemed to me 
that perhaps a telephone expert might have 
some light to throw on the question, and I 
went to the best lamplighter I could dis- 
cover in that line. His name was Cooper, 
and he looked hale, hearty and full of 
human emotions. I told him something of 
what I have written down here. He sided 
with the telephone operator, without even 
knowing her name. 

“Part of the trouble,” said he, lighting 
my cigar with his match, “‘is that business 
men haven’t yet learned that a private ex- 
change operator can be a gilt-edge invest- 
ment or an unliquidated liability, depending 
on how they look at her job. That’s about 
what your operator friend was saying. 
There are a large number of girls on our 
central boards here at the exchange who 
would make better p. b. x. operators than 


most of those holding down the places now. 
But the average man hires his exchange girl 
exactly the way he buys an evening paper— 
he wants one, but he doesn’t care particu- 
larly which one, and anyway they come 
cheap. If she is an exceptional girl and if he 
happens to recognize the fact you get a 
happy result; but if she is middling to fair 
and he doesn’t find fault, or if she is a good 
one and he never discovers it, or if she is 
very bad and he shrugs his shoulders and 
decides that they’re all the same, the result 
is poor service and dissatisfaction and gen- 
eral misery. 

“T might go on to show you how that 
sort of result always comes back onto the 
only interested party who has nothing to do 
with it—the telephone man—but if I did I 
would get in too deep for one interview. 
However, I want to say on that subject that 
the private-exchange operator should be 
hired and fired for the subscriber every 
time by the telephone company, and never 
by the subscriber himself. 

“T can think of four good reasons for that 
without straining myself at all. The first 
is that if we engaged p. b. x. operators for 
our subscribers and installed them with 
the board and put in our bill for the girl’s 
salary every month it would be an incentive 
to the girls on our exchange boards to work 
themselves into these positions. That would 
mean better service on our boards and ex- 
perienced and clever operators for the pri- 
vate board. Second, the telephone man 
knows his business and knows his opera- 
tors and there would be nothing hit or miss 
about the employment of p. b. x. girls as 
there is now. Third, no personal pul- 
chritude or political pull would help the 
girl to her job, and if you don’t think that 
is an important consideration you ought to 
know some of the things I know about this 
work. Fourth, the telephone company 
could check up on the p. b. x. operator 
better than any subscriber can, and if she 
wasn’t giving the sort of service she should 
give we would be able to discover it and 
help the girl or discharge her without in- 
terfering with the business of her employer. 

“Unfortunately subscribers can’t agree 
with us on this score. They may want 
Jennie’s sister’s cousin, or the pretty little 
chicken who takes their money at a café 
cashier’s desk, or a girl whose widowed 
mother depends on her for support, or a 
young lady who brought in twenty-five 
votes in the Highth for Nelson for council- 
man. On the other hand, they probably 
figure that the telephone could do a little 
bookkeeping on the side, and that is some- 
thing that the wise telephone man will 
buck as long as his breath lasts. I know 
girls in this city who are actually doing 
the work of two others in their idle min- 
utes and who are getting about ninety per 
cent of what the boss would have to pay 
one good bookkeeper. That sort of thing 
makes me dislike my fellow man a lot.” 


The Switchboard Route to Marriage 


“While I’m rubbing it into business men 
I’d like to say a word against the employer 
who is continually holding over the girl the 
idea that if she doesn’t keep busy at the 
board he will pile more work on her. That 
man ought to be taken out and hanged. He 
is the kind who has a pretty busy operator 
of course. He happens to see her at a few 
minutes past ten, say, when telephone calls 
are light, or round four o’clock, when they 
are the lightest of the whole day, and she 
is crocheting a table center or making a 
horsehair bracelet, or whatever it is girls 
do. The boss takes down his phone and 
asks her if she can’t keep busy. She prob- 
ably assures him that she can keep busy 
enough to satisfy her. One word leads to 
another and the employer grabs the notion 
that he might as well let one office boy go 
and have the telephone operator stamp 
letters in her dull hours. 

“That means one of two things—that 
the girl will draw enough to keep her busy 
at top speed through nine or ten hours a 
day and she will break and begin to give 
poor service and eventually go to pieces; 
or else it means that she will begin to manu- 
facture business for herself, which will lead 
to her calling up her friends or putting in 
fictitious calls or stalling in some way. 
This is the beginning of a life of deceit that 
leads to a life of crime, as you might say. 
It makes out of an ordinarily nice, clever, 
efficient operator a deceitful, scheming, 
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watchful little crook, stealing time instead 
of money and eventually getting the idea 
that that is the way to be successful in the 
world. 

“Your friend, the operator at Goldstein- 
Meyers’, seemed to be puzzled to know why 
telephone operators aren’t better treated 
and better paid. I can tell you one reason. 
Most girls start into telephony with the idea 
that it will lead to marriage. That has been 
my observation over a twenty-year period. 
She takes up operating as a stop-gap. And 
as long as she has marriage in the back of 
her head—or the front—she is not likely 
to be very ambitious to advance herself. 
But more and more girls are beginning to 
want to be economically independent, as I 
think the sociological sharps call it, and 
more and more we are finding operators full 
of the idea that they want to reach the top. 

“T have to admit that the top isn’t so 
very high under present conditions. If 
business men will go a little way with the 
telephone companies we will actually make 
a profession of operating, as Miss Channing 
suggested. It ought to come. There is a 
certain amount of purely mechanical work 
in p. b. x. operating. But the difference 
between that and central-exchange work 
is that the individuality of the operator 
in a business office or house might be made a 
part of her work—she might become more 
important to the boss than any bookkeeper 
he has, and fully as much so as any stenog- 
rapher. In a way the p. b. x operator has 
it on the stenographer, because the girl 
who takes pothooks and puts them into 
fairly legible English on her machine is 
better off without individuality or ideas of 
her own. Not so the operator. She may 
be the best salesman the house has—the 
best medium through which the house can 
reach the public—if she is given a chance. 
Go tell business men this and tell them in 
accents loud and unmistakable—and some 
day they'll thank you for it.’ 


The Case of Miss Burke 


Afterward I asked this telephone gentle- 
man for an example, not of how not to do 
it but of how exactly to do it, and he re- 
ferred me to Joseph Byran, of the Byran 
Foundry Company. Byran I knew as a 
prominent business man, and literally self- 
made. I also knew that in the self-making 
he had done a very creditable job. So I 
looked him up and yearned in his ear for 
the story of his telephone experiences. He 
put his stenographer outside, locked the 
door and cocked his two sizable feet on a 
mahogany desk that didn’t cost a cent 
under one thousand dollars. Thereafter he 


said: 

“T will tell you the story with gusto, if 
that’s what it is, because I’d like to get it 
to a lot of fellows I know, and this may be 
one way to doit. It begins when we had a 
sort of rush of war orders and multiplied 
our plant by four in size and capacity in 
about six months’ time. For five years be- 
fore that we had had a little red-headed 
girl at our private-exchange board who 
seemed to earn practically all the sixty 
dollars a month we paid her and who was 
never sick or crabbed. She was so good, as 
a matter of fact, that no one ever thought 
of her, any more than a man thinks of a 
pair of shoes that fit all right. It’s the shoes 
that give us corns, my son, that we pay at- 
tention to—and there’s a homely maxim to 
put in a book and apply to many things in 
life. 

“Allright. Miss Burke fitted in and was 
forgotten. When this war rush came a lot 
of the executives began to have trouble 
with the telephone service. We couldn’t 
get numbers and we got wrong numbers 
and we lost our tempers and finally sent 
for the telephone man and told him that he 
had to do something about it. He took a 
look round and came back to me to say 
that we were killing Miss Burke with over- 
work and that we ought to have two more 
operators and a largely increased telephone- 
board capacity. I told him to go ahead 
with whatever was necessary. 

“Of course I forgot it then, being fairly 
busy myself about twenty-six hours a day 
right at the time, but a month or so after- 
ward, when I had some more telephone 
trouble, I inquired and found that Miss 
Burke had fought the change like a red- 
headed tigress—if there is such an animal— 
and that our general manager had decided 

(Concluded on Page 158) 
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Hhasrresuaw Wire and Cable is made to meet all the 
requirements for communication or the transmission of elec- 
tric power. 

Not only for the simple devices of the home, but for every 
conceivable machine or device of the industrial world, wher- 
ever electricity is used as power. 

Electrical experts as well as industrial engineers and 
architects highly respect the uniform quality of Habirshaw 
Insulated Wire. | 
_ Our corps of engineers are constantly co-operating with 
them in the interest of meeting advances in electrical science. 

These engineers have for their experimental and testing 
Stations the modern Habirshaw plants and _ laboratories, 
equipped with every resource of mechanical skill and scien- 
tific knowledge. 

Through intimate touch with the demands of the electrical 
world, by reason of its 43 branch houses, the Western Electric 
Company cannot only supply the services of the Habirshaw 
engineering corps, but Habirshaw Wire to meet the needs for 
all transmission and communication purposes. 

This, together with the fact that the Western Electric Com- 
pany’s purpose is to supply almost any electrical equipment 
material, device or machine known to modern electric science, 
completes an economic electrical equipment service unequalled 
in this country today. 

Obviously, great economy is effected by selecting the 
Western Electric Company as an exclusive source of electric 
equipment, supply and service. 

The Western Electric Company sells to dealers, con- 
tractors and central stations everywhere electric material of 
Lacey hat, standard quality. 

Habirshaw Wire may be secured on request in any Western 
Electric house, but is carried in stock in the following 
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Aids Digestion 


Rapid eating results in the improper 
mastication of food, prevents a sufh- 
cient flow of saliva, and the inevitable 
results are the various mild forms of 
indigestion from which nine out of 


every ten men and women suffer. 


Beeman’s Original Pepsin Gum 
stimulates the salivary glands, in- 
sures sufficient saliva, relaxes nerve 
tension and aids the digestive proc- 
esses. 

Thousands have avoided minor di- 
gestive troubles by chewing Beeman’s 


Pepsin Gum ten minutes after each 


meal. 
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(Concluded from Page 155) 

not to makeit. When I asked Forbes about 
it he colored up and confessed that Miss 
Burke had cried and threatened and made 
such a fuss that he had promised to give her 
another trial. 

““*But I’m having the same old troubles 
with my phone again, Forbes,’ I said. 
‘What the dickens is the matter with this 


| girl? I should think that she would kiss 
| you on both cheeks if you gave her some 


help.’ 

“““No,’ Forbes said; ‘I’ve found out 
what the difficulty is. She was afraid that 
we'd never raise her salary if she couldn’t 
keep up with the work we had and that 
two more girls on the board would mean 
that she would stay where she is on the 
pay roll.’ 

““‘Well,’ I said, ‘did you give her a raise 


to hearten her up?’ 


“““No,’ Forbes answered. ‘I inquired 
round and found we were paying as much 
as most of the plants in town.’ 

““Allright,’ I said; ‘but this isn’t most of 
the plants in town. Seems to me I remem- 
ber hearing that the little girl is helping 
to support herfather. Yougo outright ifow 


= | and haveyour clerk tell Miss Burke that she 
| will get one hundred a month and two girls 


to help her and that the raise dates from the 
first of this month. Let’s see how that 
works.’”’ 

The big employer blew a cloud of smoke, 
and then blew his nose with startling sud- 
denness and force. I thought his eyes 
looked misty. 

“What happened?” I asked. 

‘‘Something that made me stay awake 


| that night longer than I usually do, and 


that made me wonder if a business man 


| could get so hardened that he forgot he 


was human and had a responsibility to- 
ward others. When Forbes’ clerk shot the 
news at Miss Burke she wavered a minute 
and then dropped to the floor like a log. 


| We had her taken home, but conditions 


were bad there—let’s not talk about it, 
because we made them right later—and 
she was sent to a hospital. She had brain 
fever for seven weeks and afterward she 
had to go to the country for a month. My 
wife talked some of a divorce those days, 
because I bought more flowers for the little 
red-headed girl than I ever bought when I 
was a-courting. 

“A-hem! I must have a cold coming on. 
Well, anyhow, I sent for the telephone ex- 
pert after Miss Burke was taken sick and 
told him that I wanted to make a complete 
readjustment of telephone-board condi- 
tions in the plant. We got to talking, and 
finally he confessed that he had always 
wanted a free hand to put in a model- 
telephone-board equipment in a big plant. 

“Hop to it,’ I said. ‘Here’s your 
chance!’ 

“<Tt will cost quite a little money,’ he 
said. 

«Fells bells, man!’ I shouted; ‘I don’t 
expect to get anything model nowadays 


EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 


' (Continued from Page 40) 


room, where it is first frozen and then packed 
for shipment. The caul or kidney fat of the 
animal is removed, warmed and then pressed, 
yielding a grade of.oleo oil which is used in 
the manufacture of oleomargarine. The dry, 
hard mass that remains after the kidney 
fat has been pressed is known as stearin, 
and is sold to confectioners and manufac- 
turers of chewing gum. It is also used in 
the cheaper grades of chocolate, taffies 
and penny candies. 

Perhaps the most interesting operation 
in this business of utilizing the waste parts 
of food animals is the manufacture of im- 
portant medicinal agents from the glands 
and membranes of the carcasses. Pepsin 
is made from the lining of the pig’s stomach, 
and is used in the treatment of indigestion 
and stomach troubles. Pancreatin is also a 
product of the hog, coming from the ani- 
mal’s belly sweetbread. This article is 
employed as a medicine to peptonize food 
for infants and invalids. But the most 
wonderful preparations are those derived 
from the ductless glands of the animals. 
These tiny organs, by means of which con- 


stituents are removed from blood, either 


as a specific secretion or as an excretion, 
are an important part of vital machinery 
that is necessary to the health of both hu- 
mans and animals. 

Our learned men have discovered that 
when a gland in a human body becomes 
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for two bits. Go ahead and spend money— 
you're not hog-tied, are you?’ 

“He left me alone after that. A month 
later he came to me and asked me if I had 
fifteen minutes to spare. I didn’t have, 
but I spared them. He took me up onto 
the roof. Before you go I want you to run 
up there and see what I saw. It wasa little 
house built there as cozy as a southern 
California bungalow, even to the window 
boxes with red geraniums beginning to 
grow in them. Inside were three rooms— 
the exchange boards in one, the—oh, well, 
you’ll see for yourself. 

“‘“Miss Burke came back in time, and 
now she is in charge there at a hundred and 
twenty-five a month and with two assist- 
ants. I haven’t had telephone trouble for 
so long that it makes me laugh to hear men 
talk who have it. I don’t think we’ve had 
any in the whole plant. The service isn’t) 
good—it’s perfect, plus! And if you want) 
the low-down on my investment I’ll tell! 
you that every dollar I put in has paid 
twenty per cent a month since in business 
and efficiency and smoothness of operation, | 
and that I wouldn’t go back to the old! 
basis for a million-dollar bank note! Now) 
ring that bell at your right and my boy will) 
lead you up and show you something.” 

What I saw was a neat, gayly painted, | 
flower-decked edifice on the wide roof of 
the executive offices that looked out on a_ 
city full of activity and interest and on a_ 
bay teaming with movement and life and) 
color, where ocean breezes blew freshly” 
and where the sun poured down in a warm 7 
and golden flood. Inside, three happy, 
cheery, nimble-fingered girls in comfortable | 
chairs were minding the nervecenter of a 
million-dollar-a-year construction and foun- 
dry business with the sureness and accu- 
racy that come from perfect confidence and 
contentment with the task. Beyond their 
sunny workshop was a retiring room and a 
hot-and-cold-water shower-bath outfit; be- 
yond that a rest room that was as homy as 
any I ever saw; and beyond that again one 
of these kitchenette affairs in which the 
flour bin folds up and can be used for a 
toaster, or the teakettle turned upside 
down and used to curl your hair with— 
that kind. The girls have their lunches 
there when they want to, which is usually, 
and if they should crave a talking machine 
and a dance floor I suppose they would 
have it. I do not expect anyone to believe 
that there is such a telephone exchange 
anywhere in the world, but that does not 
change the fact that Big Joe Byran fur- 
nished it for his girls, nor the fact that Miss’ 
Burke, the red-haired girl who fought for 
her position and her salary until she almost 
lost her life for them, is as sunny cheeked 
and carefree now as any schoolgirl, and as 
indispensable to the company as Byran 
himself. 

I had asked about telephone operators, 
and why they are not loved by all the hu- 
man race. And taking it three ways, I had 
my question answered. 





















sick or tired, the similar gland in the body 
of a healthy animal is able to give up it 
strength and power in a helpful fashion. 
This knowledge is rapidly developing < 
great industry, and many are the remedies) 
that are already being manufactured fron’ 
the various glands of the animals we 
slaughter for food. Every gland that is re. 
covered contains several different ingre! 
dients, each of which possesses an activi 
principle. As a general thing the proces} 
involves the collection and consolidation 0 
these active principles. Some of these prep 
arations are manufactured from gland 
so tiny that thousands of cattle and mori 
than a hundred thousand sheep are neede¢ 
to make a single pound of one remedy. 
One remarkable group of medicinal agent; 
is known as the suprarenal preparations 
which are made from the small glands jus’ 
above the kidneys of the sheep. One 0. 
these remedies, called suprarenalin, is ¢ 
powerful heart'stimulant, and requires th¢ 
glands of 135,000 animals to make a*pounc 
of it. This small quantity of the substanet 
sells for $5000, but fortunately only a littl 
of the medicine is needed for a dose. Thou 
sands of lives, especially those of litt 
children weakened by scarlet fever or diph 
theria, have been saved by suprarenalin. 
| Another gland that is now rendering serv 
ice to humanity is known as the pituitary 
(Concluded on Page 161) 
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T the New York Truck Show this year, an 
impressive percentage of the trucks con- 
structed of recognized standard units were pow- 
ered with Buda engines. The Chicago exhibit 
revealed a like expression of Buda leadership. 


Though varying in design, capacity and pur- 
pose, these products assert a uniform reliance on 
the ability, economy, simplicity and long life of 
the Buda engine. 


Each of them is equipped with the Buda power 
plant suited especially to its requirements, and 
all of them demonstrate in action the quality 
built into their engines through our 39 years of 
engineering and manufacturing experience. 


Tue Bupa Company, Harvey, (Sos) I7//. 


ESTABLISHED 1881 
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You are 30,000,000th 


of the U. S. Razor Trade 


HERE are 30,000,000 men of shaving 5. Men shaving themselves know now—as barbers 
age in this country. Counting those have known for years—that a sure-enough, 
shaved by barbers, Seaaaorit ey: Sa smoothly-cutting shaving edge can be had 

: ; ajority only by stropping. 

are being shaved with regular razors of ; 

the Cunbe tree 6. You can strop a Genco as easily as barbers 

16 GE} ype. strop their razors. 

Ve ye A HAW r7 ‘ VAT = 

We want YOU to shave with a Grnco 7. The diagram illustrates why anybody can 





Razor, because: strop a Genco Razor. All you need to do 
1. The Genco is the professional type of razor, is to hold the strop taut and the razor flat. 
used by every barber without exception. The back and bevel bring this razor against 































the strop at the correct angle. Three or four 
light strokes—not over half a dozen—and 
there you have the Genco professional shav- 
ing edge again, again, and again. 


Every Genco blade is hand-ground by master 
cutlers and is the finished product of so much 
skill that we bac “GENCO 
Razors must ie good or we will.” 


2. It does its work coolly, smoothly, in a busi- 
nesslike way, whether you have a tough, wiry 
beard or a lighter crop. 

3. It’s a regular razor, made of beautiful, 
curately -tempered steel. You will boast ot 8. 
it as a find and thereby sell other GENnco 
Razors for us. 

4, The same strong, sturdy blade used day after 

day saves you much money. Figure up how : 1 

much it will save you in one year only. YOU are the 30,000, 000th 





we are after. 


If your dealer is out of GENCO Razors, write to us 


GENEVA CUTLERY CORPORATION, 230 Gates Avenue, Geneva, Neoys 
Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Razors in the World 


TO DEALERS 


Inquiries and orders for 
Genco Razors arrive by 
every mail. We prefer to 
send you those coming 
from your town. Our 
handsome Genco  Dis- 
play Cabinet, free with 
your first order, will 
make big sales for you. 
Write today for addi- 
tional information. 











Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





Note how GENcO Razors meet 

the strop in just the proper 

way to assure a perfect shaving . 
edge. The bevel lends backbone X 


to the edge and guides it on the 
strop. 


aa 


(Concluded from Page 158) 
body and is found at the base of the brain 
in all animals as well as in man. This 
gland is the source of remedies used for re- 
lieving sufferers who are in danger from 
the possibility of weakness from shock. 
That important little throat gland known as 
the thyroid, and found in human beings, 
is duplicated by a similar gland in the 
throat of a sheep. This little organ of the 
animal is now being employed to render a 
human service that is almost incomparable 
in value. When a child is born with its 
thyroid gland in a useless condition the re- 
sult is that the brain of the child is unable 
properly to guide its body. To-day these 
little sufferers, at least many of them, are 
being greatly helped and sometimes cured 
by the remarkable remedy that is now de- 
rived from the sheep thyroid. Physicians 
now know that many of these so-called 
mental defectives are not suffering from a 


feeble mind, but rather from a feeble thy- 


roid gland. | 
Another interesting little gland is the 
thymus, and is found in all young animals, 


disappearing in most of them when they 


are grown. After scientists had discovered 
how closely this little organ is associated 
with growth they pursued their research 
and learned that if the thymus was im- 
perfect, or its work was interfered with in 
any way, growth stopped. These facts in- 
dicated a beneficial use for the thymus 
glands recovered from sheep, so a prepara- 
tion is now made from this source that has 
been found helpful to children who do not 
grow as they should, whose bones are soft 
and whose food seems to afford them very 
little nutrition. 

The great war was largely responsible 
for the development and extended use of 
another remedy that is made from the 
brains of cattle and which has been found 
to check all ordinary bleeding or hem- 
orrhage from wounds or operations. In 
order to procure this preparation the cattle 
must be kosher killed—that is, they must 
meet their death in the slaughterhouse 
under the Jewish rites, which require that 
the throats of the animals shall be cut by 
rabbis. This remedy cannot be obtained 
from cattle that are first stunned with a 
heavy blow on the head from a sledge ham- 
mer. Large quantities of this remedy were 
exported to France during the war and 
used to hasten the coagulation of blood in 
soldiers’ wounds. 

Other by-products derived from our food 
animals are ox gall, a greenish fluid ob- 
tained in the gall bladder and used as a 
medicine in tablet form; also in making 
indelible inks, pencils and artists’ paints. 
Rennet is a substance obtained from the 
stomachs of calves and used in making 
cheese; another form of it is called junket 
and is used for preparing a dainty dessert, 
Zenerally for children or adults who are ill, 
Strangest of all recoveries are the pebbly 
stones frequently found in the gall bladder 
of the animals and generally known as 
gallstones. These are shipped to the Orient 
ind are used by the Chinese in the manu- 
acture of charms to ward off the evil eye. 
Many of the yellow men believe that if 
hese stones are worn or carried in their 
0¢ckets they will bring them good luck. 
Ne may laugh at this superstition, but it 
S no more ludicrous than our own belief 
n the horseshoe or the rdbbit’s foot as an 
men of good fortune. 

Prior to the war American manufacturers 
f cheese obtained the greater part of their 
lecessary supply of rennet from Denmark, 
Nithout this ingredient the cheese could 
ot be properly curded. Imports were cut 
fi, and things looked bad for the cheese 
ndustry, not only in the United States but 
n all parts of the world. Rennet, which as 
efore stated is obtained from the stomach 
f a calf, was not being produced in suffi- 
lent quantity here in the United States. 

esearch was started and a new curding 
gent was discovered and obtained from 
he stomach of a hog. This new product 
as soon produced in quantity, and sup- 
lied not only the cheese industry in our 
wn country but pretty much throughout 
he world. Since the war has ended the 

apply of rennet has again increased and is 
ng most of the demand for a curding 
gent. However, the new discovery forced 

y the war is continuing to function, and 

' case of any pronounced shortage of 

mnet this lately found product will again 

@ available to save the situation. 

Up until about eight years ago the great 

acking companies of America were ship- 

ing the intestines of sheep to the catgut 
ories in Eurepe, where this material 
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was made into strings for musical instru- 
ments. At this time it was generally con- 
sidered that any violin worth while must 
have strings of foreign manufacture. Some 
of the American packers commenced to 
question the wisdom of sending this raw 
material to Europe and then having it 
sent back to us, plus the round-trip freight 
charges and substantial customhouse duties. 
As a result of this idea one company 
equipped a small factory here in the United 
States and started to convert its own sup- 
plies of intestinal material into the finished 
product. To-day this business of manufac- 
turing strings for musical instruments has 
grown into quite an industry. Not only 
that, but the American string has so grown 
in favor with the musical trade that the 
foreign product has come to be an article 
of second choice. 

When a sheep is dressed parts of the 
intestines are sent to the sausage-casing 
department to be made into casings for 
different kinds of sausage, but the small 
intestine, which is about the size of a lead 
pencil and eight yards long, is sent to the 
string factory to be manufactured into 
such products as musical strings, surgi- 
cal ligatures, tennis-racket strings, clock 
cords, loom gut, belt lacings, belting, and 
the like. The popular conception is that 
these articles are made from catgut; but 
let us exonerate our friend with the mid- 
night voice, for no cat, or any part of one, 
has ever been used in the manufacture of 
catgut. Once a violin was called a kit, and 
as the strings were sometimes made from: 
intestines it is likely they were called kit- 
gut, from which we have derived the pres- 
ent name of catgut. 

The surgical ligatures that are now made 
from sheep intestines were one of the 
valued articles used in the treatments 
rendered our wounded soldiers in the hos- 
pitals in France. In modern practice the 
delicate gut ligature, made from the strong 
silky side of the narrow sheep intestine, is 
employed by the surgeon, and this thread 
is taken up or absorbed by the flesh of the 
patient as he recovers, so that by the time 
he is well the stitches have disappeared. 

These ligatures have been perfected after 
much experimentation with animals. The 
first ones were made in such a way that 
they were absorbed too soon, because they 
were not hard enough and the blood took 
them up too quickly. After further re- 
search processes were devised whereby 
these ligatures are now timed for ten, 
twenty or thirty days. They are sterilized 
and put up in glass tubes, and the surgeon 
will use that particular grade of ligature 
that will dissolve in the wound at the end 
of a stated period of time. 

I might continue this story and tell how 
the delicate hairs on the inside of cows’ 
ears are manufactured into artists’ brushes 
as a substitute for the camel’s hair variety, 
which have lately been very scarce. Or I 
might tell of the wonderful achievements of 
our chemists in converting the different 
fats and oils into the most delicately per- 
fumed soaps, prepared in such a way that 
a certain variety may always be found to 
suit the type of skin possessed by each 
individual. The soap industry is not a new 
business, for when the ancient city of 
Pompeii was uncovered, after having been 
buried beneath the lava and ashes of 
Vesuvius for nearly 2000 years, the rem- 
nants of a soap factory were found, to- 
gether with quite a stock of soap, which was 
of fair quality and in good condition after 
all of those centuries. Nevertheless, com- 
mon as soap may be to-day, it was an 
article far beyond the purses of poor people 
up until a generation or two ago. Our an- 
cestors, even in this country, used sand for 
scrubbing the floors, and when they did 
afford the luxury of real soap generally 
made a product of their own by cooking 
the fats from meat in a great kettle with 
an alkali derived from wood ashes. 

Let us no longer assume, therefore, that 
our cattle, sheep and hogs are only valu- 
able to furnish us with meat to eat and 
leather to use. We live in houses where the 
binder in the plaster is made of animal 
hair, and sleep on mattresses filled with the 
same material. The comb we use, the 
handle of the umbrella we carry, the dice 
that deprive the baby of a pair of shoes and 
the artificial teeth we grind our food with 
may all have come from the bones of the 
same steer. Whether we are listening to 
an orchestra in the theater or playing a 
game of tennis on one of the courts at the 
club, we are being benefited by the demise 
of a patient sheep, just as much as when 
we eat a slice of the animal’s mutton. 
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MAYBE! 


A fine day—an open road—a quiet running 
motor—all’s well. 


Then—a grinding noise under the hood. A 
knock. A hiss. The radiator steams. You stop. 


As usual, an overheated motor. Burned bear- 
Another day spoiled. Another big 
repair bill. 


But don’t blame your car. Most engine 
troubles are avoidable if you know before they 
happen, and there’s just one way you can know. 
Equip your car with a 


BOYCE 
(OTO METER 


Boyce Moto-Meter keeps you constantly posted as to 
the thermal condition of your motor. Its ever-visible 
red ribbon of fluid indicates plainly whether your 
engine is running too cool, too hot, or at its most effi- 
temperature. 
trouble 15 to 20 minutes before you can detect it. Elim- 


Unfailingly indicates motor 


inates premature wear, burned 
bearings, scored cylinders and 
other motor ills and expenses. 
Over two million in use. 


Your. garage or dealer carries 
Boyce Moto-Meter or can get 
one for you. Installed in 10 min- 
utes. Choice of six models for 
your car’s radiator cap. $2.50 to 
$15—(in Canada $3.75 to $22.50). 
Dashboard type—$18 to $50—(in 
Canada $27 to $75). 


Special booklets on Boyce Moto- 
Meter for pleasure cars, trucks, 
Stationary engines, tractors or motor 
boats are yours for the asking. 


THE MOTO-METER CO,, Inc. 


LONG ISLAND CITY NEW YORK 
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Ke Powdered Milk is the product of care- 
fully tended herds of fine cows. This milk 
in powdered form becomes pure, fresh, liquid 


MERRELI- SOULE (() : | milk when water is added. Read on the opposite 


page how this is done and then mail the coupon 


SYRACUSE N.Y. for information how to get Khim. 
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MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY! 
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LIM Powdered Milk is rich, 

pure, fresh cows’ milk put 
into powdered form when it is 
only a few hours old. In this 
powdered form it comes to you as 
pure, fresh milk. All you do is to 
add water, and you have fresh 


liquid milk. Send the coupon for 


information how to get Klim. 


Leading food authorities en- 
dorse Klim Powdered Milk. It 
is a healthful and nourishing food 
from babyhood up. Use it in 
tea, coffee, cocoa, on cereals and 
desserts. Klim Powdered 
Skimmed Milk insures uniform 
results in all recipes that call 
for milk. 


Now a word as to how milk 
is powdered. Fresh milk is first 
pasteurized and then forced 
through a huge ato- 
mizer in a fine spray, 
into a room of filtered 
warm air. The water 
is absorbed and car- 
ried away while the 
solids fall like snow in 
powdery drifts. 


Spell it backwards 











Milk is % water and solids. 
The % solids are the same ma- 
terials from which butter and 
cheese are made. These solids 
have all the body-building and 
energy-giving materials. When 
milk is powdered in this way it 
becomes Klim. The process itself 
is patented. 


Klim retains all the food value 
of liquid milk. Its quality is the 
same in all seasons, in all localities. 
It is the only ‘‘whole”’? milk to 
be had in powdered form. 


Klim is economical. There is 
no waste. You make it up in liquid 
form in amounts necessary for your 
immediate needs. It will not sour. 
It does not freeze in winter. Keep 
it on the pantry shelf with the 
other staples. 

Klim is not sold in 

_ bulk —it comes only in 
1-lb., 2'4-lb. and 5-lb. 
sealed cans. 

Remember, Klim is 
sold under an absolute 
guarantee of satisfaction 
or money refunded. 





POWDERED 
MILK 


eee 
MERRELL- SOULE COMPANY 
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How to Get 
K LIM 


Mail Coupon —Send No Money 


Hundreds of distributing agencies are 
established all over the United States 
and its possessions to supply you quickly 


and regularly with Klim Powdered Milk.- 


Simply mail us the coupon below and 
our nearest distributor will call and give 
you a-demonstration and Abera/ sample of 
Klim Powdered Milk without charge, and 
will arrange to supply you regularly. 

We will also send you Free our booklet 
“TheWonderful Story of Powdered Milk’’ 
describing this marvelous food and its 
uses. Maz/ the coupon now—it puts you 
under no obligation. 


MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 
CANADIAN MILK PRODUCTSs, LTD., Toronto 


Merrell-Soule Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Please send me Free copy of booklet ‘‘ The Wonderful 
Story of Powdered Milk” and tell me how to get samples. 


Naini e dates SOT a Mes 


Address_____ 


City: See a elt - State. 
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The 
“Ditto 
A lark_, 


In handling your branch orders Ditto will save astonishing 
postage expense, will eliminate mistakes and will speed up the 
filling of orders in the home office. 


Ditto is a machine that duplicates faster than the old carbon 
copying method. 


Your branches prepare “original” orders, using Ditto type- 
writer ribbon. The boy’or girl operating Ditto in the home 
office, quickly” furnishes from this “original” order all copies 
necessary’(from one to a hundred). 


The branch writes the order, Ditto does the rest. No re-writing, 
no chance for mistakes in copying. And this one writing also 
provides means for furnishing your invoice copies. 


Exact information is thus furnished every’ department simul- 
taneously; Ditto is known to get completed orders under way 
and finished a day earlier than when the old carbon copying 
method was used. 


In handling your branch orders in the manner outlined, bulky 
mailings are eliminated. The postage saved has been known to 
repay the cost of Ditto in the first month of use. 


Ditto and the Ditto Idea of quick, accurate duplication are 
versatile. They fit into every department of your business with 
similar economy; saving labor, mistakes and repetition of work. 
Write today for the Ditto Book or send for the Ditto man. 
Both will give you valuable ideas. 


Duplicator Manufacturing Company; Chicago 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


POST April 10,1926 








Probably you never knew 
Ditto could do this, also 
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below and from all sides, and a bluish light 
guarded it night and day so that it shone 
like a gem; and since the signing of the 

overnment contracts, which had material- 
ized just as Felde had predicted, armed 
guards paraded beneath it and stood sen- 
try at the narrow bridges and ladders lead- 
ing to it. From above approach was 
impossible. Nothing passed there except 
the giant traveling cranes, carrying the 
heaviest armor plate and the enormous 
boilers for the assembling of ships. 

Seventy-five feet below him the little 
building would have looked meaningless 
to less informed eyes than Benson’s. But 
to him it was the Mecca of his desire. Some 
day his plans might be among those 
jealously guarded others. He thought of 
Dort’s stupid delay in getting him to Aigne. 
Lately he had tried again, but always to be 
turned back by the foreman. 

“Why don’t you let me take them?” 
Dort had urged. 

And at length suspicious and mistrustful 
Benson dropped the subject. It was a bad 
move on Dort’s part. It gave Benson over 
to a renewal of his blind anger at the stu- 
pidity of the vast majority of the workers 
with whom he came in contact. He was 
more than half inclined to cast his lot with 
the I. W. W. But some strong instinct 
held him back. He was not of these people; 
he could not like their leaders. Their lan- 
guage was smooth enough, but their eyes 
were not honest. Carlo had brought in 
another man or two and already the yards, 
which had started work so auspiciously, 
were uneasy. 

There was talk of a strike in the foundry, 
and for once Benson had borne no part in 

e organizing of it. The plan seemed too 
destructive. Out in Muxton things had 
been different. The conditions under 
which the men labored there had been in- 

olerable. They were American men ask- 
ing the common decencies of human 
treatment from a foreign owner whose 
policy was to treat them like machines. 

ere at Walltown there was no reasonable 
cause for complaint. The uttermost that 
Scientific modern management could offer 
was being given. The wages were high and 
the conditions thoroughly decent. And the 
a led by Carlo, began to savor simply 
of confiscation. Benson would have noth- 
ing to do with it. 
_ “Bah! You have something to sell now!” 
aid Carlo contemptuously. ‘‘You and 
our invention—where are you the moment 
four self-interest is involved? You fall at 
nce into the bourgeoise class!” 

“TI admit it!” said Benson cheerfully. 
I frankly hope my invention makes me 
ch. Of course I hope it will help make 
e world a more interesting place, but my 
ide in my invention is real—and I hope 
it makes a lot of money. And so would you 
if you had had the wit to invent it.’”’ 
“TI would socialize anything I invented!” 
clared Carlo hotly. 
“But you haven’t invented anything!” 
replied Benson. ‘“‘Don’t be angry, old 
scout. Only it’s hard to say what you or 
anybody would do under a change of cir- 

mstances!’’ 

But he was deeply troubled by this 
change in himself, none the less. Was it 
true that he had deserted the cause of labor 
or had labor in this instance deserted its 
own cause and run amuck like a treader of 
grapes on new wine? Through the week 
doubt of himself haunted him. Also the 
rem of Peggy was again a torment. 











From time to time he had read of her in 

e€ newspapers. But of her disappearance 
he knew nothing, as her father had taken 
aie good care not to have it known. 
That she was quietly living within two 
miles of the shipyards was a thing that 
Benson never dreamed, often as he 
dreamed of her. It was utterly unsuspect- 
ing that on a Sunday morning, the day 
being exceptionally fine, he called MacNab 
the dog and set out for a walk into the 


country in the hope of tramping some of 


the uneasiness out of his soul. And if his 


steps turned in the direction of the mansion 
it was merely with a melancholy determi- 
nation to see the old neighborhood, and 
without faintest foreshadowing of what 
else he was going to see there. 


xT 


/ T IS in the very nature of the human 
animal to walk away trouble. And the 
habit makes no class distinctions any more 
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(Continued from Page 27) 


than is the case with a thousand or so other 
fundamental characteristics. Teddy Aigne, 
equally unaware of Peggy’s proximity and 
equally troubled by the impending strike, 
from almost exactly the same angle, set 
forth the same Sunday morning, also with 
a dog for company, and starting from a 
slightly different corner of the town—he 
had taken a furnished cottage there to be 
close to his work—headed for the same 
section as Benson. 

To Aigne the attitude of his employees 
was a mystery. At first everything had 
gone so well. And now, just as his air pro- 
gram was ready for development, a spirit 
of discontent had risen like an evil miasma. 
He had Johnston, one of the best efficiency 
men in the country, with him; he had a 
famous economist; a welfare committee of 
rare ability—and they all told him that 
his plant was a model. More than this, he 
was conscious of having an open mind 
toward the labor situation. He had come 
into the game rather later in life than the 
average man wielding an equal amount of 
power, and he was open to new suggestions, 
new ideas, and above all active in the 
theory of a square deal being the best 
investment. Moreover, he had no need to 
make money. The investment was with 
him primarily one of ideas. If his aéro mer- 
chantmen proved more than a dream his 
dividerids would have been paid; his invest- 
ment called a success. His intent was that 
all the energies of his concern be bent to 
producing this vital development in world 
trade under conditions that would in the 
most modern and enlightened sense pro- 
duce the highest point of efficiency. There 
was nothing that he could see to give cause 
for legitimate complaint. And yet a strike 
was threatened. It was preposterous, gro- 
tesque! Yet it was true. His men were 
preparing to destroy the source of their 
own living just as 
it was in a fair way 
to become secure. 

In a daze of be- 
wildered anger he 
prepared to walk 
the disturbance 
out of his system; 
and to shake off, 
too, the long anxi- 
ety and chagrin 
which Peggy’s 
persistent silence 
had caused him, 

So there were 
Benson and his 
dog approaching 
from one direc- 
tion’, and Aigne 
and his dog ap- 
proaching from 
the other. And 
thirdly there was 
Peggy, who awoke 
this fine Sunday 
morning with a 
duesense of the 
responsibilities 
of the day, be- 
ginning with a 
better dress 
than that 
which she wore 
to dust and 
Sweep in, and 
a fit regard for 


“He Doesn’t Even Look at Us as He Passes. 


her Sunday dinner, even though she was 
to eat it alone. 

She sang as she set the tiny house to 
rights, and sang as she made a nice cream 
dessert and set it on the window sill to 
cool. Then she rolled down her sleeves and 
got her hat and prayer book and went to 
church like the good little girl that she was. 

And when she had been gone an hour 
Ruffles the cat woke from a refreshing 
slumber in which she had been indulging 
to the detriment of a large feathered hat 
belonging to her mistress. This hat was 
contained in a pretty round hat box under 
Peggy’s bed, and the lid did not fit on very 
tightly. A persistent cat could easily re- 
move it with nose and paws. And once the 
feathers were well trampled it made a 
delightful bed, so private, and just the 
shape of one’s curved back. 

When Ruffles first woke she spent several 
moments in setting her long fur to rights, 
and then stretching in a leisurely manner 
she rose from the wreck, stalked forth from 
under the bed hangings and looked about 
for something to eat. 

The milk in the saucer upon the kitchen 
hearth she ignored, head delicately lifted, 
nose twitching slightly in unison with her 
plumed tail. 

Then she got an interesting aroma—faint 
but intriguing, of cream and vanilla and 
the forbidden sugar. With a single leap 
she was upon the window sill, out through 
the open window, and without so much as a 
glance about to see whether or not anyone 
objected, attacked the dessert which Peggy 
had left there to cool. 

Scarcely had she indulged in a few delec- 
table laps when a horrid interruption oc- 
curred. A monstrous bull terrier that had 
been taking a rather nice-looking man in 
a tweed suit for a walk along the street 
beyond the little fence and commendably 












































We are Dirt Under His Feet, 


Yet We Make Him!’’ 
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attending strictly to his own affairs sud- 
denly caught sight of Ruffles. With an 
insult to cats in general and white Persians 
in particular barked loudly upon the crisp 
air, he crawled under the fence and began 
to dance absurdly upon his hind legs just 
below the window, continuing to howl his 
vicarious insults the while. No lady cat 
could stand it, and no lady cat in this 
particular neighborhood had the remotest 
idea of doing any such thing. 

With a hiss of contempt Ruffles rose, her 
back arching in disgust, her tail a-quiver. 
If she had possessed a lorgnette it is likely 
that she would have used it at this crisis. 
Lacking one she deftly upset the bowl of 
custard upon the head of the intruder just 
as her mistress turned in at the gate. 

“Call off your dog!’’ commanded Peggy 
hotly to the young man who leaned against 
the fence, helpless with laughter. 

“Peter!” called the man, gasping for 
breath. ‘Here, sir! I’m awfully sorry!” 
he said to her, taking off his cap. Then he 
dropped it. ‘‘Why, Peggy!” he said simply. 

“Ted!” she exclaimed. ‘At last! Good- 
ness, but it’s nice to see you!” 

She was now inside the fence and he was 
outside, but she stretched both hands 
across it and his shot out to meet them. 
Then he could not let them go and Peggy 
did not seem to mind at all. 

And by that time MacNab the Irish 
terrier, who had been nosing about the 
orchard of the old Benson place, reached the 
overgrown hedge and looked through to see 
what the row was all about. And after him 
came his master to find out what MacNab 
was looking at. 

And what he saw was Peggy Willing 
holding hands with his boss and looking as 
if she was uncommonly glad to do so. He 
gave his dog a low command to heel, and 
turned back toward the city. 

As he retraced his steps he knew that 
she had never really been out of his 
heart from the day of the orchard when 
he would not say good-by, and knew 
also that she would never be out of his 
heart so long as he should live. It 
scarcely occurred to him to wonder at 
her being in the cottage. It had been 
her grandmother’s and so to him there 
seemed nothing strange in her appear- 
ance there. Neither did he wonder at 
her relationship with Aigne. Indeed he 
vaguely recalled that she had 
spoken of him in the old days at 
the Muxton mills. But though 
there was no wonder in his heart 
the incident set aflame his resent- 
ment toward the whole system 

under which he lived. Keyed 
to a high pitch of irritation at 
himself and his life he went 
on duty in an evil mood that 
was foreign to him. 

At the entrance to the yard 
he met Dort. 

““When are you going to 
get me to Aigne?’’ he 
asked. “I’ve waited too 
long now.” 

“When he comes back 
from Chicago,” said Dort. 

““He’s out of town?’ said 
Benson, drawing his brows 
together. “‘What makes 
you think so?” 

“Saw him take the train 
an hour ago,’ said the 
foreman glibly. 

“You saw him?” 


So Yieae? 
“You lie!”’ said Benson 
deliberately. The man 


flushed but made no move: 
Benson, enlightened, went 
on talking to him. 

“For a long time now I 
have suspected you were 
stalling me,” he said, “‘and 
now I know it. I don’t 
know what your reason is, 
but I’m going to find out. 
And you can accept my 
resignation right now!” 

“Don’t be a fool, Ben- 
son,” said Dort, recovering 
himself quickly. ‘‘We are short-handed, 
you know that. Take a week to think it 
over.” 

“TI don’t need to think it over. I'll 
stay the week out, and let you get someone 
for my job. But I’m through.” 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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“I Saw a Wonderful Motion Picture” 


wonderful? Do you convince them so 
they accept your judgment? Comedy 
| may amuse — costly furnishings interest — 


F B: can you tell your friends why it was 


rich gowns and pretty faces attract — but 
() only the substance of life itself impresses you. 
/ There lies the difference between what is 
| great and what is only clever, and ordinary. 


There lies art. 


A clever picture may entertain; but a great 
picture does that and more, making you more 
sensitive to what life offers and what life is. 
And the most vital reason why a picture is 
great often is most difficult to explain—for it 

| is the flaming force of the creator behind each 
hurrying scene, ever present, yet ever unseen. 





When you praise a Griffith picture, you 
may be confident you are praising the best. 


Mr. Griffith’s are the only productions 
which the great papers of Europe, such as 
The London Times, discuss in as much space 
as that given the most important stage and 
operatic works. 





Those who have made the most careful 
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A. L. Grey, General Manager 
Griffith. Productions 


720 Longacre Building, New York City 

























study of pictures praise Griffith productions 
most highly. They are accepted throughout 
the world as the only masterpieces of the 
new art. Other producers study them as 
textbooks. 


To legally identify his productions, Mr. 
Griffith has adopted a trade mark, presenting 
a border to sub-titles with the name Griffith 
written in the lower right corner and the 
initials ““D. G.’”’ When this mark is shown, 
you are safe in believing you are seeing 
the best. Pictures represented as being by 
Griffith, and not having this distinguishing 
mark, are frauds. 

The next of Mr. Griffith’s short story 
series will be distributed by the First National 
Exhibitors’ Circuit. The next release will be 
**The Idol Dancer’ with Richard Barthelmess 
and Miss Clarine Seymour. A romantic and 
happy drama, leaping to a thundering climax, 
it presents scenes of inspiring tropic charm 
taken in the South Seas. The last of the series 
is taken from the story “Black Beach.” It 
will be a very important picture with Richard 
Barthelmess and Miss Carol Dempster. 
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(Continued from Page 165) 

He turned on his heel and walked away, 
leaving Dort staring after him. Then the 
latter hunted up Carlo, who was off duty, 
and the invisible telepathic machine to 
which they both belonged began to vibrate. 
By night Petrov knew that Benson and his 
charts were about to leave the Aigne yards. 
By midnight Felde, in Washington, knew. 
And by morning Carlo, in Walltown, had 
his instructions to get those plans by any 
_— that came to hand—but to get 
them! 


And through his trick upon the crane 


Benson thought and thought until his heart 
was like to burst. To stay was now in- 
tolerable. He felt a wild need to get away, 
to free himself from all responsibility for a 
_ while—from the weak boy, Schwartz, whose 
ase grew daily more desperate until he was 
now barely able to escape notice and dis- 
missal; from the proximity of the object of 
his hopeless passion, and the despair of 
achieving his ambition. Somewhere in the 
wide land there must be places where mas- 
ter and man came together on a human 
basis, where the poison of such mad talk as 
that of Carlo did not penetrate. 

He would be off at the end of the week, 
and he would find such a place; some field 
for real expression. They were making air- 
craft in other parts of the country than this. 
He would find his niche somewhere. Mean- 
while he had but one thing of value of which 
to dispose, since the dog would go with him. 
His plans. What should he do with them? 

Far below him the little plan house 
gleamed in all its magic unreality. That 
was the place for them. And why not? 
He determined to try. When he went off 
duty and exchanged a sullen word with the 
pasty-faced Billy Schwartz, who took his 
place, he followed his sudden impulse and 
headed straight for the executive building, 
where he asked to see Aigne. 

‘The owner’s secretary, a little man as 
dapper as Ted himself, replied that it was 
impossible. 

‘Benson said he would come again next 
day, and he did. This time, though Aigne 
was still invisible, the secretary showed 
faint signs of interest. : 

‘Can I do anything?” heasked decently, 
rather curious about the fine-looking young 
workman. ‘‘I am very much in Mr, Aigne’s 
confidence.” 

“Thanks, I’d rather speak to him,” said 
Benson, and went away. 


ie was Tuesday. His week would be ° 
0} 


on Friday night, and the more he 
ie of his idea of seeing Aigne before 
he left the better he liked it. On Wednes- 
day he tried again, unconscious that on this 
o¢casion as on the two previous ones Carlo 
had shadowed his every move. 

“Mr. Aigne is very busy,” said the secre- 
tary. “Senator Willing, the chairman of 
the committee on Bolshevism, is expected. 
To-morrow he is going to see some of the 
labor men here, and Mr. Aigne is cleaning 
iphis work. I can’t interrupt him, really!” 

“You must, please!” persisted Benson. 
‘It is vitally important!” ‘ 

The secretary, a trifle impressed, disap- 
yeared~for a moment, to return after a 
hort interval accompanied by Aigne, who 
tood with the obvious impatience of the 
nan of many affairs. ; 

“This is the man,” said the secretary by 
vay of introduction. 

“What can I do for you?” asked Aigne 
rith his pleasant drawl. 
“T’ve an invention,” said Benson briefly. 
low simple it was, this reaching the boss, 
fter all. “I have an invention which will 
amd dirigibles without hauling. I am leay- 
1g here Saturday, and I would like to have 
he thing in safe hands before I go.” 

“And why do you trust me?” asked Aigne 
uriously. 

Benson flushed and hesitated.. He could 
ot very well tell the man that Peggy’s at- 
‘tude had influenced his decision no less 

an Aigne’s relationship to Haig. 

“I must trust someone,” he said simply 
t length. 

“Willyou leave me your diagrams then?” 
sked the employer. “‘I am yery busy now, 
ut I will look at them during the next 
venty-four hours. Will you come back 
-morrow?”’ 

“Yes,” said Benson. 

And the precious documents changed 
inds. A face at the window turned away 
sually, and the unpleasant mouth of it 
irled an extinct cigarette. Then the in- 
sible machine began to click again. 

here was no word of Peggy spoken, of 

_ ‘Yet Benson could think of nothing 

e during all the interval that followed. 
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So this was the man of her choice! Not 
a bad fellow, perhaps, after all, when one 
got to know him. And of her own class! 
For the moment he acknowledged class and 
its distinction, bitterly aware of having for- 
feited some intangible thing that had been 
his by heritage. But what did it matter 
since she was not concerned in the loss 
now? He recalled the vivid picture of her 
standing at her cottage gate, her hands in 
Aigne’s. In a way this taking Aigne into 
his confidence was a sort of wedding gift to 
her, he told himself with a wry smile. And 
now the senator was coming to look into 
the strike. Well, it was all in the family. 
Bah—a sickening world, this! 

That afternoon Aigne had taken Benson’s 
plans home with him and looked them 
over. After the first glance every trace of 
doing the thing from a sense of duty de- 
serted him. They were good, more than 
good! He was electrified. When at length 
he was finished with them he turned to 
some government specifications, and when 
his work was done turned the lot over to the 
dapper secretary. 

“Blue envelope for the plan house— 
Lot 07612,” he said. “Brown envelope in 
the office safe; and be sure I see that chap 
Benson when he comes back!” 

With which he settled down for a long 
waking dream in which great fleets of giant 
airships landing with Benson’s device circled 
about Peggy’s blond head. To-morrow her 
dad would be here, and it would be a 
pleasure to show the old man about, even 
though he was bound by the most solemn 
promises to deceive him. Peggy had made 
him swear not to divulge her whereabouts, 
and Aigne had given the pledge gladly 
enough. What else Aigne dreamed of her 
is no one’s affair. Her warm greeting, born 
of her loneliness, had surely justified the 
renewal of his hope of her. 

And the dapper secretary before he went 
to his bed at the Y. M. C. A. deposited the 
envelopes as instructed, attended to a few 
minor matters and virtuously slept. 

Also, ten minutes after the secretary’s 
departure from the offices, Benson walked 
by the executive building, and seeing a dim 
light in what he now knew’to be Aigne’s 
office he approached the place on the im- 
pulse of asudden resolve. If Aigne were, as 
it seemed, working late, it might be that 
they could talk now as at no other time. 
The unreality of night was upon him, dis- 
torting his sense of proportion pleasantly. 
Perhaps the other man would be in a like 
mood. He determined to chance it. 

The building was a hollow square with the 
main entrance toward the yards, but the 
wing containing Aigne’s room was furnished 
with several private doors opening on a 
driveway branching in from the main road 
and intended for the automobiles belonging 
to the department heads or their more im- 
portant visitors. A desultory watch was 
kept at the main entrance, but a single man 
on duty was considered sufficient, inasmuch 
as all the important government papers in 
the company’s care were kept in the plan 
house. . 

So it was without molestation that Ben- 
son approached the side entrance. The 
Toad was a new one and still unpaved. He 
made no noise, his shoes sinking into the 


' soft earth and then into the turf of the 


walk. There was one step to the door. 
Benson stood upon it, and then, his hand 
arrested in the very act of knocking, his 
eye found a cranny in the shutter and gave 
him a clear view of the little room within. 

The light came not from above but from 
a shaded gooseneck upon the floor. The 
door of the safe was open, and beside it 
knelt Carlo, a brown envelope—his, Ben- 
son’s envelope in his hands. 

With a deft silent movement Benson had 
the door, which was unlocked, open, and in 
another second he was in the room. Carlo 
turned at the sound, dropping the envelope, 
and in a flash the men had clinched. They 
fought silently as by some mutual agree- 
ment, rolling over and over on the floor, the 
foreigner reaching for Benson’s throat. He 
found his windpipe and in the instant of 
relaxation had freed himself, his teeth show- 
ing like a wild animal’s. 

And then before Benson could recover 
himself Carlo was gone like a shadow, only a 
snarling sound in which his opponent’s name 
figured, betraying that he had recognized 
John Israel. It all happened so quickly 
that it seemed unreal, and but for the pain 
in the throat where Carlo’s fingers had 
closed like a steel trap, and the brown enve- 
lope lying upon the floor by the open safe, 
he could scarcely have credited its actual- 
ity. Yet here he was alone at midnight in 
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Aigne’s office, apparently in the act of rob- 
bing Aigne’s safe, with the extreme likeli- 
hood of a watchman appearing at any 
moment. He dared not call for help, and 
indeed there was now no need for it. If he 
were to be caught here explanation would 
be difficult. 

While he hesitated he heard a step in the 
far end of the corridor outside. It was the 
guard without a doubt! Instinctively he 
extinguished the light and stood waiting, 
fearful of trying to make his escape across 
the room in the dark, His heart beat to 
suffocation. But after a moment the steps 
died away in another direction and he 
breathed once more. Then with the collec- 
tion of his senses and the returning control 
of his nerves came the overwhelming desire 
to look into the envelope before returning it 
to the safe. It would be perfectly secure 
there until morning, that was a fair gamble, 
and when he saw Aigne he would tell ex- 
actly what had happened. But for the 
peace of his own soul he must see the con- 
tents of the envelope once more. For with- 
out intention he had given Aigne both the 
original and the duplicate sets of drawings, 
and he did not possess another. His soul 
was fairly sick as he turned on the light and 
opened the flap. What he pulled out was 
a set of government specifications for a 
destroyer marked 07612. Otherwise the 
envelope was empty. His plans were gone, 

With frantic hands he searched the safe, 
but to no avail. Then he rose from his 
knees, trembling in every limb. Who had 
them—Carlo? He replaced his brown enve- 
lope in the safe and swung the door shut. 
Then he extinguished the light once more, 
adjusted the spring lock of the outside door, 
and left the building. At the corner some- 
one cried, ‘‘Stop there!” But Benson, un- 
strung now, and unreasoning, pulled his hat 
down over his eyes and started torun. Two 
shots rang out, and something whistled 
close to his right ear. Then he made a 
second mistake. He kept on running and 
turned into the light of a street lamp, so 
that his figure was clearly silhouetted to 
his pursuers. But a moment afterward he 
eluded them. There was a blind alley at 
hand, narrow and unlighted, which he re- 
membered from boyhood, and into this 
he escaped unnoticed, while heavy boots 
pounding in haste passed by. Doubling 
back he swung upon a late passing street 
car and was gone. But when he had paid 
his fare and sat him down he noted grimly 
that there was a small round hole through 
his soft felt hat. 

What could the whole performance 
mean? Who possessed his plans at this 
moment? Not Carlo; or if it were he, to 
what end could he have stolen them? For 
unscrupulous as the man was he must have 
known it would be impossible to dispose of 
them even for the purpose of socializing the 
invention; unless by chance it was Carlo 
and not the watchman who had attempted 
to shoot him. The thought clung unpleas- 
antly, and the puzzle remained. Since 
Carlo could not use them he must have 
been employed by some enemy, but—to 
what end—by whom? 

He felt at once frightened and exalted. 
If this invention was so highly valued by 
his unknown enemy it must really be as 
important as he, Benson, believed it. As to 
what course his own action should take, he 
could not decide. The grind of routine work 
postponed any immediate answer. He 
must sleep so as to be fit to do his trick. 
Arrived at his lodging he flung himself upon 
the bed beside that in which Billy Schwartz 
was already sleeping. They were working 
on a triple shift now, and Billy would suc- 
ceed him. He noted absent-mindedly that 
the boy looked uncommonly ill in the 
laxness of unconsciousness, and was glad 
that for once he was sleeping instead of 
prowling about the town all night, as was 
his custom. And then from sheer exhaus- 
tion, mental no less than physical, he also 
slept. 

x1I 

Gat tapped upon the lower pane of 

Dort’s window. The little shack in 
which the latter dwelt was the last of a long 
line of similar ones in a poor district, de- 
serted at night save for a few straying cats 
that prowled among the refuse, and an 
occasional unobtrusive visitor such as the 
present one. At the end of the little street 
lay the river, silver and black in the late- 
risen moon, Ordinarily Carlo would have 
stood boldly enough at the door, for the 
neighborhood slept soundly and had secrets 
of its own; it was not prone to bear tales to 
the authorities. But to-night with the fear 
of the law upon him the agitator crouched 
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in the shadow and repeated his signal im- 
patiently. 

After a while Dort could be heard mov- 
ing about inside, fumbling for a light, 

“Be quick!” entreated Carlo, shivering 
as a gaunt cat rubbed itself against his 
shins. 

“Well,” said Dort, at length opening the 
door and admitting the visitor by the light 
of a dingy oil lamp. ‘Stop your muttering 
and come in! Have you got the plans?” 

“No,” said Carlo shortly, closing the 
door and huddling down beside the stove. 
“Benson caught me.” 

“Gott im Himmel!” exclaimed Dort, set- 
ting down the lamp and staring at the 
other in blank astonishment. “How?” 

Carlo explained. ‘But they were not in 
the safe,” he added. “It is quite plainly 
a case of a mistake having been made. I 
figure that the Benson plans are in enve- 
lope 07612 in the plan house, ‘Tell the 
senator that in the morning.” 

“T will tell Felde himself,” replied Dort. 
“He will be here along with the committee. 
But he will be furious that you have let the 
things escape. They are safe enough now! 
Schweinhund! For what do you think you 
are employed, eh?”’ 

“To organize labor, not to steal,’’ whined 
Carlo. ‘God knows for a half a ruble I’d 
be out of this and glad of it. The police 
shot at Benson!”’ 

“They did, eh?’’ said Dort sharply. 
“Then we'll hear more of this before we’re 
through. I don’t like it much better than 
you do!” 

““What’s going to be the end of the busi- 
ness anyhow?” asked Carlo. ‘‘There’s too 
much action nowadays. Take blowing up 
that judge now. I’m glad that wasn’t 
wished on to me. Ugh! Talk is all right 
until it gets people started doing crazy 
things. Where will the organization land 
us? What’s the answer anyway?” 

“T don’t know—I can’t tell you; but 
one man could if he chose,’ said Dort 
impressively. 

““Felde?’”’ 

““That’s the one—that’s him!” said Dort. 
“‘He’s the brains of the whole outfit in this 
country. If anything ever happened to him 
the revolution would be in a bad way. A 
great man, that Felde!”’ 

‘Well, no fear of harm coming to him,”’ 
said Carlo. ‘‘He’ll protect himself all right. 
Pll tell you one thing, comrade, if any- 
body’s skin is to be sacrificed it will be 
yours or mine—never his own, mark my 
words!”’ 

““Pooh!”’ said Dort. “You are a fool to 
talk such nonsense about death! What for 
do you want to make such nonsensical talk 
as that?” 

He laughed, but he shivered none the 
less. Strange things had befallen one or 
two I. W. W. leaders who missed fire on 
some work of Felde’s, and the law had had 
no part in their misfortunes. 

Yet after a while these two lay down and 
slept. 

In his berth in the Pullman that was 
carrying him from Muxton to Walltown 
Senator Willing slept uneasily, the wheels 
grinding into his consciousness and disturb- 
ing his rest. Across the aisle from him Her- 
man Felde slept and dreamed of a beer 
garden with fat blond waitresses and beer— 
oh, such beer!—and of his father and 
mother, who sat on either hand drinking it, 
while he himself, a fat small boy, ate almond 
cake and tormented a green caterpillar 
which had dropped upon the table from the 
sheltering linden trees. 

On his narrow cot Billy Schwartz floated 
through those prismatic, cosmic spaces that 
his drug induced. Beside him lay, dream- 
lessly, the exhausted Benson. Ted Aigne 
dreamed of his airships, and his secretary | 
dreamed of bright bands to wear round straw 
hats. And Peggy in her little white bed 
dreamed she had a baby with golden curls, 
and smiled in her sleep. 

Only Ruffles the cat was wakeful, being 
bent upon washing her face upon the back 
fence, which exhibition vastly intrigued a 
battle-scarred tom, her social inferior but 
worth angling for, until the late moon had 
quite disappeared. Curious how the world 
of the animals, century upon century, 
placidly ignores the march of human events! 
MacNab slumbered peacefully, and Peter 
snored at Aigne’s feet. 

And yet the forces that work ceaselessly 
through the night were shaping a strange 
destiny for those humans nearest and dear- 
est to them. But they were far less conscious 
than the geese of Rome. The Great West- 
ern express hurried on, the clocks ticked 

(Continued on Page 172) 
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How should an electric iron be made to best fit women’s 
needs? Here’s a question that none can answer better than 
women themselves. That’s why in producing this brand-new 
iron, as an improvement upon the six-pound Westinghouse 
Electric Iron previously on the market, Westinghouse enlisted 


the co-operation of women. 


How heavy should an iron be? How 
should the handle be shaped? How 
should the cord be attached? These and 
dozens of other important points were 
settled not by men — not by engineers — 
but by women who use irons. 

For example, it was found that women 
remove the plug from an electric iron in 
three or four different ways. The result 
is a plug that can be conveniently taken 
out in any one of these ways. 

Women determined how the nose of 
the iron should be pointed, the better to 

Women determined that the edge of 
the iron should be beveled, the better 
to look directly down on the work. ‘ 

Women determined what should be 
the shape and the finish. 


To the contributions of women were 
added the experience and ability of 
Westinghouse engineers, who produced 
a practically indestructible heating ele- 
ment and durable cord; distributed the 
metal so that from 85 to 90 per cent is 
in the bottom of the iron, where it 
holds the heat and saves current, and 
incorporated other features. 


The weight of this new iron is six 
and one-half pounds. For traveling and 
for other purposes where a lighter iron 
is desirable, there is a three-pound 
Westinghouse Iron. 


Westinghouse Electric Irons are on 
sale by light and power companies, elec- 
trical, department and hardware stores. 
Look for the name Westinghouse in the 
dealer’s window and on the iron. 


Westinghouse Electric Ware also includes Toaster-Stove, Turnover Toaster, Percolators, 
Curling Iron, Warming Pad, Cozy Glow and various other electric conveniences. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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The first line using an 
inexpensive bare link 
for restoring a blown 
fuse to its original effi- 
ciency to be Approved In 
All Capacities by the 
Underwriters’ Laborato- 


ries. (Dec. 1, 1919) 































ECONOMY renewable FUSES gained 
this last great distinction not alone be- 
cause of splendid performance in the 
rigid laboratory tests but largely because 
of their long record in actual service in 
the field. 


Millions of Economy Fuses have been in = 
use for many years — protecting circuits, = 
lives and property and effecting marked 
economies in all branches of industry 
from the sweatshops in the lofts to the 
big steel plants, central stations, powder 
mills and even the U.S. Navy and other = 
government departments. = 





When you buy fuses insist on the Underwriters’ 
label on the fuse—and the ‘‘Und. Lab. Inspected”’ 
symbol on the renewal links. They are there for 
your protection. All ECONOMY renewable 
FUSES from 0 to 600 amperes in both 250 
and 600 volts—bear these official marks of 
Underwriters’ approval: 


NRENEWABLE 


600 AMPS.60O VOLTS 





|= And remember—Economy renewable Fuses cut 
annual operating costs 80% as compared with the 
use of one-time fuses. 


Say ‘“‘Economy”’ when you order fuses. 


For sale by all leading electrical jobbers and dealers. 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 
Chicago U.S.A. 


Economy Fuses are also made in Canada at Montreal 
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EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 169) 
the hours away, the ferryboat slipped out 
to meet the incoming train, and the whole 
mechanical chain which makes these opera- 
tions possible operated smoothly, imper- 
sonally, without warning. ‘‘ Nobody could 
have foreseen what was going to happen,” 
as the newspapers put it afterward. 

But the reader will remember what the 
newspapers said. You will recall my pro- 
test at the beginning of this tale, that it was 
true; also my plea that it was too difficult 


for me to handle, which plea I now repeat. - 


When so sensational an event occurs the 
inept writer must perforce give way to 
those geniuses of the press whose training 
has given them command of terse language 
capable of implying at least once again as 
much as it conveys. 

My task as narrator really ends with a 
statement of the fact that Dort, alertly 
waiting at the gate when the party of in- 
spection arrived, paid his respects to his old 
employer, Mr. Felde, who was the honored 
guest of the commission. This fact the 
papers brought out in the furor of inquiry 
which followed. But only recently has the 
Department of Justice let out the fact that 
at this juncture Dort managed to tell Felde 
that Benson’s plans were in a blue envelope 
in the plan house and that the envelope was 
marked O7612. This much having been 
revealed in advance I am merely going to 
put before you a set of clippings, which will 
at once be familiar. They will recall the 
story better than I can tellit. The sequence 
is, of course, my own, and is arranged 
chiefly with an eye to the varying types of 
opinion which the big dailies stamp upon 
themselves. 

The first is from the Times: 

“Senator Willing and Herman Felde, 
noted capitalist, killed in sensational acci- 
dent.” 

The Arm of Labor had it thus: 

“Young engineer makes brave but use- 
less attempt to rescue capitalists. Held on 
suspicion without warrant.”’ 

Then followed the names of the dead 
men in smaller type. 

A semimuckraking sheet beloved of the 
parlor Bolshevists put the matter thus: 

‘“The Peace Senator, mortally wounded, 
makes startling revelations. Companion 
in international plot is killed.” 

And. again a sensational sheet with well- 
known German alliances found another 
angle: 

“Mechanic causes death of three. Drug 
habit responsible.’’ 

But of all the statements given out by 
the numerous people concerned, only one 
stood the test of reprints in a thousand 
newspapers. Its utter simplicity defied the 
florid imaginations of small-town editors 
and cub reporters. They printed it intact. 
There was really nothing to alter. You 
may remember it. I refer to the interview 
which John Israel Benson the third gave to 
the reporters immediately after his arrest. 

“T came off duty at noon,” said the 
young laborer, his voice steady and quiet. 
**My trick was up then, and I turned the 
crane over to Billy Schwartz, my alternate. 
I did this with some reluctance, for I was 
troubled about the boy’s condition. He 
had the coke habit, and God knows how he 
hung onto his job as long as he did. Isaw 
he was not fit to go on duty but he quar- 
reled with me over the surrender of the 
machine and so I let him have it, intending 
to report him as soon as I could reach the 
office. As I started down the ladder I saw 
the senator’s party, on a level with my first 
landing, about seventy-five feet below the 
crane and a hundred diagonally from where 
I stood, entering the plan house. I had 
a vital interest in that building, as you are 
now aware, 

“I went down another stage and saw 
that Billy had picked up a huge boiler 
and was starting across with it. When I 
reached the ground I saw something was 
wrong with the crane. It was moving all 
right but something sounded queer. Even 
in all the uproar I could hear it; an engi- 
neer gets used to noticing such things. 
Then I saw that a coupling was loose. She 
might hit the plan house and she might just 
crash down through the frames. There 
wasn’t a guard in sight for once, except the 
fellow at the foot of the ladder to the plan 
house. He didn’t seem to understand what 
I told him and so I just knocked him down 
and went up. The soldiers on the top plat- 
form didn’t seem to understand me either. 
Still I managed to get by. 

“Inside was Mr. Aigne and the senator 
and. some other men. The door to the in- 
side room was open and Felde was standing 
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by it talking to the man, Grayson, who 
handled those things. That’s why it was 
impossible to save them, They were too 
far away. 

‘When I called from the door they all 
came toward me except the senator. He 
turned back to try to get Felde, who 
stopped long enough to grab a blue enve- 
lope off the table. That delay was what 
killed him. I seized the senator by the arm 
and pulled him toward the door. The 
twenty-ton boiler fell just before we could 
make it. Some wreckage caught Senator 
Willing from the waist down pretty well. 
And that’s about all,’’ he finished, ‘‘ex- 
cept that, of course, it got Felde and poor 
Grayson. The others went untouched.” 

That was Benson’s story. The inter- 
views with Peggy were in their way even 
more sensational. If Theodore Aigne, the 
owner, and an expert stenographer had not 
been present at her father’s deathbed his 
confession, as retold by her to the press, 
might never have been believed. As you 
may recall, the senator was carried to 
Aigne’s house, and Ted at once sent for 
Peggy. The doctor and Ted agreed in their 
statement that it was her presence which 
induced the dying man to tell what he 
knew. 

“T had always known that my father was 
working under some malign foreign in- |) 
fluence,’’ Miss Willing is reported to have 
told a Daily Dial reporter in the curiously 
uniform English which all interviewers al- 
lege to be verbatim. ‘‘But prior to his 
deathbed revelations I had no conception 
of his connection with the German-financed 
bureau for the spread of Bolshevism which 
he described. Indeed we have no proof of 
his connection with it except his own state- 
ment, and though Mr. Felde was un- 
doubtedly the head of such an organization 
it would be unfortunately quite impossible 
to prove whether or not any official con-~ 
nection existed between it and the present 
German Government.” 

And much more in equally flowery lan- 
guage such as was never used by mortal 
woman. 

It is surprising to note the similarity 
between the language used by Miss Willing 
and that which appeared in the same paper 
as issuing from the mouth of Mr. Aigne’s 
secretary. 

“‘T was intrusted with the two sets of 
plans‘on Thursday night,’’ he averred. 
“And being somewhat fatigued by my 
arduous day I made an error which, as 
matters developed, proved most fortunate. 
Through some aberration on Mr. Aigne’s 
part he had divided the specifications for 
the boat into two parts, putting one-half 
into each of the envelopes. The plans be- 
longing to Mr. Benson were in neither. I 
discovered them in my portfolio next morn- 
ing upon taking up my duties for the day. 
They had been neither in the safe at the 
office nor in the plan house, as Mr. Felde 
seems to have supposed, but in my room 
at the Y. M. C. A. building, where I make 
my residence.” 


It seems to me that I ought to stop this 
story about here. The reader will perhaps 
recall the arrest of Dort and later of P. 
Sullinski, and the finding of Carlo’s body 
in the river, and the mystery surrounding 
it. And, of course, Benson’s release from 
the charge of assaulting an officer, which had 
been the humorless complaint of the first 
soldier he had hit. 

As for Peggy Willing’s marriage, the 
newspapers printed so many pictures of it 
that the public must feel as though it had 
been present. And the press still prints 
paragraphs about the “‘millionairess who 
discarded her wealth and married a work- 
ingman.” Mrs. Benson doesn’t mind it. 
But I think Benson does. I recently trans- 
ferred from the state to the Federal secret 
service, and I went to Walltown to talk to 
him about protecting the yards where the | 
fleet of air merchantmen that he and Aigne | 
are building are under construction. The 
Bensons had moved into the old mansion, 
which they had bought from the estate 
which held it, and a thorough renovation 
was taking place. 

It was of a Sunday that I called, and I | 
found the young inventor at work in the 
orchard. He was in the act of felling an old 
apple tree and the sound of his ax was as 
rhythmic as it was sure and strong. He 
stopped in his work to greet me and after i 
we had talked a while I asked if he, through 
his experience, had discovered any panacea 
for the unrest that was still upon us. He 
laughed at me. Then he fished in the pocket 

(Concluded on Page 175) 
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Millions of teeth are being cleaned in a 
new way. High authorities, after convinc- 
_ ing tests, endorse it. 


It has been proved for five years in every 
scientific way. And now leading dentists 
everywhere urge its daily use.” 


The time has come when every home 
should know it. Every person owes himself a 
test. The 10-Day Tube we offer should be 
written for and tested. This question of 
whiter, safer teeth is vitally important. 


To end the film-coat 


Dental science has for years sought a daily 
film combatant. Film is that viscous coat 
which you feel with your tongue. Most 
_ tooth troubles are now traced to it, includ- 
_ ing dingy teeth. 

Film clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. Dentists remove it when,you visit 
them, but that is periodic. In the meantime 

it may do great damage. Few escape the 
_ ruin due to film. 


_ It is that film-coat that discolors, not the 
teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 


Pepsadén 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





A scientific film combatant, combined with two 
other newly-recognized essentials. The tooth 
paste now advised by leading dentists every- 
where. Supplied by druggists in large tubes. 


igh authorities 


are urging this new teeth- 
cleaning method 


All statements approved by high dental authorities 


4 


It holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 


acid. 


Millions of germs breed in it, and they 
cause many serious troubles, local and in- 
ternal. So film is now regarded as the teeth’s 
great enemy. 


Science finds a way 


Dental science, after years of searching, 
has found a way to fight film. Its efficiency 
has been proved by many clinical and labo- 
ratory tests. 


The method is now embodied in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. And numerous able 
men agree that this tooth paste, in other 
ways, meets every modern requirement. 


The result is a tooth paste which, in three 
ways, seems to open a new dental era. Care- 
ful scientific tests have multiplied its advo- 
cates. And now millions of people, either 
through dentists or through home tests, have 


learned of its aid and protection. 


Based on active pepsin 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the diges- 


tant of albumin. The film is albuminous 





Watch it act 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the viscous film. See how 
the teeth whiten: as the fixed film 
disappears. You will realize then 
how much this method means. 
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matter. The object of Pepsodent is to dis- 

solve it, then to day by day combat it. 
This method long seemed impossible. Pep- 

sin must be activated, and the usual agent 


, is an acid harmful to the teeth. But science 


has found a harmless activating method. 
Now pepsin can be every day applied, and 
forced by the brush where the film goes. 


Pepsodent has two other effects now 
deemed essential, but its all-important ac- 
tion lies in constantly fighting film. 


Quick, visible effects 


The results of Pepsodent are quick and 
apparent. Once see them and feel them and 
one cannot doubt their value. So the best 
way to convince the millions is to send a 
10-Day Tube. 


That is the method now employed. A tube 
is sent to those who ask. Today the results 
are seen everywhere — white, glistening 
teeth, undimmed by film—cleaner, safer, 
prettier teeth. You see them wherever 
you look. 


Now we urge that you make this simple, 
pleasant test. Few things are more impor- 
tant. See for yourself what this way means 
to you and yours. Then act as results direct. 
Cut out the coupon so you won’t forget. 








THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 379, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


| Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
] 
| 
| 
| 


Name zi spt 


Address 


ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 
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TEN-DAY TUBE FREE. 
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With this wonderful 
device on your stove 
you can bake, boil, 
roast and stew in the 
oven at one time. No 
pot-watching, no 
guesswork. 


Set the wheel—then spend the afternoon in pleasure 
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When you come home your whole meal is ready to serve 


Invention has made tremendous strides in 
bringing into the kitchen, improvements that 
make work easier and better. 

The kitchen cabinet is a wonderful advance 
over the old fashioned cupboard. The electric 
washing machine and iron have taken the 
drudgery out of washing. The electric vacuum 
cleaner has shown women new and better 
ways to clean. These are but a few. 

Yet until the “LORAIN” Oven Heat Regulator 
came there had not been a single vital im- 
provement in the gas range since its invention. 
Women cooked as did their great grandmoth- 
ers. They guessed at the heat. They had to 
stand over the hot stove watching and stirring. 


A vital advance in cookery 


Then came the “LORAIN” Oven Heat Reg- 
ulator. It revolutionized cookery. It modern- 
ized the gas range. 

The “LORAIN” is a simple device that regu- 
lates your oven heat. The small wheel is marked 
off into 44 oven heats. You set the wheel at 
the temperature the direction book tells you is 
the correct heat for the best results. The heat 
never varies. 

Think what this advance means! Foods for- 
merly cooked on the top burners with the 
“LORAIN” are cooked in the oven. Thus it en- 
ables you to cook an entire meal in the oven 
at one time. You plan your meal, prepare it, 


put it in the oven, set the wheel—and then 
you are off for the afternoon’s pleasure. 

The “LORAIN” guards your cooking as if you 
were constantly there. When you come home 
a delicious meal is ready for you to serve. 


It ends cooking guesswork 


Until the “LORAIN” came, cooking with a gas 
range was almost entirely a matter of experi- 
ence and guesswork. You guessed at the flame. 
You guessed at when the oven was hot enough. 
You guessed at when your foods were done. 


Only these famous gas stoves are 


equipped with the 
ue b) See > 


the oven heat regulatorthat places 44 
oven temperatures at your command 


CLARK JEWEL— George M. Clark & Co. Div., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

DANGLER — Dangler Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 

BREST ACTION—National Stove Co. Div., Lorain, 

io. 

NEW PROCESS— New Process Stove Co. Div., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

gt ete MEAL-—Quick Meal Stove Co. Div., St. Louis, 

‘o. 


RELIABLE-— Reliable Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 


We manufacture oil and coal stoves for use 
where gas is not available 





With the “LORAIN” Oven Heat Regulator | 
there is no guesswork. You know the exact | 
temperature for the most delicious results. And | 
you set the wheel at that temperature. You 
know the exact time when your cooking will} 
be most deliciously done. And in the mean. | 
time you do not even think about it. . 


Your gas range cooking is always perfect, | 
Your baking is always baked through. Your i 
meats are always done just right —never under. | 
done, never over-done. There are no “unlucky | 
cooking days”’ with the “LORAIN”. ! 


You must see it demonstrated — 


Only on the six gas stoves listed in this ad- 
vertisement can you get the “LORAIN” Over 
Heat Regulator. Go to the dealer for any one 
of these gas stoves in your city. Let him dem 
onstrate this wonderful device for you. 


Once you see its simplicity of operation anc 
its marvelous accomplishments you will not be 
content to cook a single day longer in the old 
time way. 


Every woman should have our interesting 
booklet ““AN EASIER DAY’S WORK.” You 
will be delighted with this book. It will be sent 
you absolutely free. So write for it now. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY) 


Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 
14 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 














(Conciuded from Page 172) 
of his overalls and brought out an old coin, 
a silver dollar with the date 1846 upon it. 
I turned it over curiously. 

“What's this?’ I asked. “And what 
has it to do with my question?” 

“JT found it in a hollow of this tree,” 
he replied, ‘‘in company with a few fish- 
hooks, a float, a bundle of rusty nails, 
a bit of mirror with most of the mercury 

one, and a little ivory pocket comb. See, 

ere they are. A boy’s treasures, beyond a 
doubt.” - 

“But my question,” I protested. “It 
doesn’t answer that.’ 

. “Doesn’t it, though!’ he cried. ‘‘I tell 
you we have heard a lot of sentimental 
trash about false worship of the dollar—of 
money madness. That’s a poor sort of talk. 
The American dollar is and always has 
been rather finely bound up with world 





_ Encouraged 


OL. T. L. HUSTON, retired army 
\ engineer and wealthy co-owner of the 
New York American League Baseball Club, 
was at his favorite hunting club at Dover 
Hall, Georgia, very proud of three accom- 
plishments. He had just bought Babe Ruth, 
the great slugger, for a hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars, from the Boston 
Americans. Also he had personally se- 
ected and bought a fine Hereford bull for 
the club stock farm, and he had finished 
two hundred feet of a mud dam across the 
marsh to make a duck pond. So boyishly 
proud was the colonel that he telegraphed 
for George Stallings, the baseball manager, 
fo come over from Macon and visit him. 
“Colonel,” said Stallings, a stock expert, 
jon arrival, ‘‘I’d shoot that bull right 
Bray. A Hereford is no good down here.”’ 
_ The colonel’s face lengthened. 
_ “You know, it’sa funny thing about those 
eat hitters like Ruth,” observed Stallings 
at dinner that night. ‘‘I never knew one 
them to repeat after a big season.” 
The gloom increased. The next morning 
they went out to inspect the dam—the real 
point of pride. 
_ “But for one thing,” said Stallings, 
“that dam would be all right. As it is, the 
fiddler crabs are sure to bore into it and ruin 
it in three months.” 

“Bob,” the colonel said to his secretary 
pon arrival at the clubhouse, ‘‘get busy on 
shat wire and hold up all invitations that 
’ve sent out till I get this dam built.” 
























Thriftless 


T MONTCLAIR, New Jersey, there is 
1 an old settler who spends most of his 
eclining days sitting in front of the drug 
store making observations on the frailties 
q his fellow citizens. 

The other day a well-known young man 
it the town got out of an automobile, 
fearing a brand-new suit of expensive 
clothes and carrying a cane. He went into 
e store and ordered ten dollars’ worth of 
Owers sent over from New York, bought 
pensive cigars and candy, and invited 
erybody to the soda fountain for hot 
ocolate. 
“Now jes’ look at that young fellow, 
tting all that swath and throwing his 

Oney round like that,’’ observed the old 

ttler in disgust. ‘An’ I’ll bet you, up at 

is house he ain’t got a pint of liquor to his 
name.”’ 


Government Ownership 


i 
Boke PATTULLO tells a story of a 
XJ loafer who applied for a job to a politi- 
cal boss and was given a card to the super- 
Intendent of a shipbuilding yard. 
_ “But, boss, I don’t feel right to work. 
Can’t you find me a place where I can 
make a piece of money without workin’?” 

“Who asked you to work?” demanded 
the boss. “‘Go on down there and show this 
card and they’ll fix you up.” 

The applicant did as instructed, but was 
back at the end of three days, with the an- 
nouncement that he was going to quit. 
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trade. Its soundness has proved a pretty 
good incentive in the past for the creating 
of marketable goods. The sooner we get 
back to the honest’ confession of a liking 
for it, the better.” 

“A curious statement from a man in your 
position,” I remarked. ‘So you think the 
traditional American talk of the almighty 
dollar is a good thing?” 

“Why not?” he said with his slow smile. 
“‘There are two pretty good mottoes upon 
that old coin—and upon our new half 
dollars. The only trouble is we seem to 
have forgotten they are there! Read it for 
yourself!’’ 

I remembered one, but not until I had 


taken the old coin and brushed away the | 


diré upon it did I recall the other. 
“Ei Pluribus Unum,” I read aloud. 


(THE END) 





““What’s the matter? Don’t you like 
the job?” : 

“T likes the job fine.” 

“‘Ain’t the pay enough?” 

“T can’t complain. It’s as high as any- 
body’s gittin’.” 

“Then what’s the trouble?” 

“Well, it’s like this, boss: I goes down 
there and the guy looks at me card and says 
‘All right,’ and puts me on the pay roll. 
There ain’t nothing for me to do, so I hangs 
round and has it pretty soft. Then I no- 





tices a \bird a-followin’ of me everywheres | 
I go. I just can’t shake him. Wherever I | 


walk that bird’s right behind me. So I’m 
scared, boss. There’s something queer 
about this and I want to quit.” 

“Why, you blamed fool,” said the boss, 
go on back. there. That guy’s your 
helper.” 


A Plausible Theory 


& 


ORMER 9President Taft and_ his | 


daughter, Miss Helen Taft, who is just 
now acting president of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, are firm believers in high educational 
standards and also in adequate salaries for 
college professors. Bryn Mawr College is 
now engaged in raising an endowment fund 
of two million dollars, for the specific pur- 
pose of enabling its faculty to meet in- 
creased living costs, and Mr. Taft was 
recently invited to speak at a meeting of 
the committee which has the matter in 
charge. 

Mr. Taft said that the importance of em- 
ploying learned and thoroughly equipped 


professors had been freshly impressed upon | 


his mind by the experience of a friend of his 
who is a great sportsman. It seems that 
his friend had two likely young bird dogs, 
which, judging by their ancestry, would 
have unlimited possibilities if properly 
schooled. 

The owner of the dogs took the greatest 
pains to seek good advice as to where he 
should send them to be broken for field work. 





Several of his acquaintances suggested that | 


he send them to an old negro named Randy 
Carter, who has a state-wide reputation as 
a successful educator of bird dogs. 

This suggestion was followed and in due 
course the sportsman received word from 
Randy that the dogs were ready for a try- 
out in the field. Without loss of time he 
repaired to Randy’s farm and gave the dogs 
a thorough test. Their behavior delighted 
him beyond words. His pets appeared to 
have acquired every canine virtue to be 
found in the perfect bird dog and’none of 
ne vices from which so few are entirely 
ree. 

He paid Randy double the fee that the 
old darky had proposed and then engaged 
him in conversation. 

“It’s simply marvelous, Randy, what 
you have done for those dogs. I don’t see 
how you did it. Tell me, please, what do 
you consider the most important thing in 
training dogs?” 

“Well, boss,’”’ replied Randy thought- 
fully, “Ise been trainin’ dawgs now goin’ 
on fawty yeahs, and I ’low de most impor- 
tant thing is foh de trainer to know more 
dan whut de dawg knows.” 
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Why heels wear down 
like this 


This condition is not due to slovenliness. It is caused by 
a distortion of the inner longitudinal arch and a mis- 
alignment of the heel hone. Under the weight of the 
body the ankle leans inward causing the heel to wear down 
unevenly. 


The frame thus becomes unbalanced, causing strain which 
may affect the foot, calf, knee, hip and spine. Pains 
resulting are often mistaken for growing pains in children 
and sciatica, lumbago and rheumatism in adults. 


This condition can be completely overcome by counter- 
balancing the foot and _ scientifically supporting the 
dislocated bones in normal position by means of the 
Wizard Lightfoot Adjustable Arch Builders and Heel 
Levelers. 


Beneath these all-leather Arch Builders and Heel Levelers are over- 
lapping pockets, so located that inserts of any desired thickness can be 
placed in exactly the right spot to support the dislocated bones in 
normal position. Adjustments are simply made by shifting inserts or 
changing their thickness. 


Being all leather, Wizard Lightfoot Adjustable Arch Builders and 
Heel Levelers are light, flexible and are worn without one being con- 
scious of them. 


Wizard Lightfoot Arch Builders and Heel Levelers are sold by leading 
dealers everywhere. Usually where they are sold there is an expert 
who has made a study of fitting them. If there is no such dealer 
near you, write the Wizard Lightfoot Appliance Company, 1709 
Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo., or 940 Marbridge Bldg., New York 
City. Ask for ‘‘Orthopraxy of the Foot’’—a simple treatise on foot 
troubles. No charge. 
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Why Does a Railroad Conductor 
Stand Like This— 


Look for this Sheldon trade- 
mark cast onthe housing at 
the rear end of the worm 
gear, Itidentifies a Sheldon 
Axle and is your assurance 
of strength, long life, safely 
and economy of upkeep. 





The conductor stands with feet 
spread far apart to brace himself against 
side-sway when rounding curves. 


His feet are the bearings which 
keep him erect. 


For the same reason the wheels 
on locomotives and railroad cars are 
braced against tremendous side-strains 
by having the wheels fixed to a revolv- 
ing load-carrying axle with the bear- 


ings placed at the extreme ends of the 
axle. 


This type of construction assures 
strength, economy of operation, and 

. . ce . 9 . . 
eliminates “time out’’ for repairs. 


Trucks. equipped. with Sheldon 
Worm Drive Axles are safeguarded in 
the same way as locomotives and 
freight cars, which carry the Freight 
Tonnage of the World. 
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And why is a Sheldon Motor Truck Axle 





Built Like This? 


The bearings are widely separated 
and the rigid load-carrying axle has 
sufhicient leverage between the bear- 
ings to withstand side-strains, 

Remember, Capacity is an important 
feature of truck service, and Capacity is 
very largely a matter of Axle Strength. 

The principle of Sheldon Worm 
Gear construction also facilitates ease 
and economy of operation, especially 


at starting, because the thrust load is 
taken by a ball bearing, which reduces 
friction to a minimum. 

It will pay you to study axles. You 
can get Sheldon-equipped trucks from 
v2 to 5-ton capacity, and for every 
purpose. 

Send for free booklet clearly de- 
scribing the principles of Sheldon 
Construction. 


SHELDON AXLE AND SPRING COMPANY, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Sheldon Axles for Motor Trucks 
and Sheldon Springs for Trucks and Automobiles 
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Well Groomed 


Within recent years a new measure of achievement has been established. 
People today are often judged by the cars they drive. 


The brilliant hued speed monster of impossible lines and angles—the 
saucy roadster and the ‘‘down-at-the-heel’’ tramp car—are apt to typily 
the persons who own them. : 


The Columbia Six has the substantial, well-groomed appearance that 
stamps its owner an established success. 


Nothing bizarre or radical about it. Such effects are ever the mark of the 
social or business climber who is over-playing his part. ‘The Columbia 
has a distinct air of ‘‘good breeding’’ that compels the sincere and lasting 
admiration of everyone. 


In creating the Columbia, we have followed the invariable laws that 
govern correct dress—the best of materials and workmanship with deft 
touches in design that give it the brilliancy, freshness, and individuality 
of a spring gown from the hand of a master designer. It 1s distinguished 
by harmony and artistic balance in furnishings, fittings, and colors, and 
by scrupulous care and attention even to the most minute details. 


The Columbia Six Two-Passenger 
Roadster—Disteel Wheel Equipped 


Yor the Mechanically Inclined 


Although it has never approached the radical 
either in design or appearance, the Columbia 
has always been far in advance of the field in 
the adoption of new features that really 
prove worthy of a place on a high-grade car— 
for example, the Columbia pioneered in the 
adoption of thermostatically controlled ra- 
diator shutters and the non-synchronizing 
cantilever spring suspension. 


Some cars depreciate in the pride of ownership more rapidly than they 
do mechanically. Yearly ‘‘trade-ins’’ prove this. 


But the Columbia Six grows old slowly and gracefully. It keeps your 
confidence in its mechanical worth and retains your pride in its appear- 
ance because it is ‘‘good all the way through.”’ 


COLUMBIA MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


We are today the largest users of Disteel 
Wheels—the most advanced type of wheel 
on the market. 
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| you must appear before them willy-nilly at 
| the command of the manager. If only we 
| could tell them that we don’t want to do 
| this rdle, never did want to, know in fact we 
ean’t do it, grow peevish as our worst spots 
| are thrust over the orchestra at the audi- 
| ence; how we have remonstrated to imper- 
vious gods for as long as we were endured 
in sacred offices; how we left the presence 
feeling more inadequate and ornery than 
, before—just pause, dear listener, to give a 
think to that, and perhaps you will be less 
‘annoyed with us next time, 
| These personal prejudices are extraordi- 
jnary things on the stage. An actor or 
|singer may be the victim of one of them for 
jyears, and then some indefinable some- 
thing, perhaps a personal introduction, will 
break up the chunks and barriers of ice 
between the two souls and mutual under- 
standing will ensue. 
_ Ibelieve William Winter failed for years 
to appreciate the marvelous, joyous art of 
Julia Marlowe, only to waken one day from 
his dream of antipathy to become one of 
her most ardent admirers. 
| Then at these early rehearsals we were 
just speaking of, all the fogs and dust of 
years seem to have settled in your ambi- 
sionless throat. But as the word goes out 
‘rom this rehearsal as to the merits or medi- 
verity of the new opera you must make every 
-ffort to be pepful and charming, or ener- 
retic and unpleasant, as your part demands. 
_ Ata recent dress rehearsal of a premiére 
vt the Metropolitan I was much interested 
'n the invited audience. In front of me sat 
ithel Barrymore. To her, musical though I 
delieve she is, the acting of the singers must 
ave been the most important, or at least 
he most striking, feature of the perform- 
mee, It happened that the actors in that 
varlicular opera did not typify the modern 
‘pera singer, or singing actor, as they are 
alléd. All was done in the good old- 
ashioned way, leaving the voice free at all 
imés. It was good operatic acting of the 
Id sort, but poles apart from the real 
ctor’s art. Just behind me sat a famous 
qusical critic to whom the production of 
he voice is of paramount importance. 
low differently he must have looked upon 
hegoings on on thestagefromthe way Miss 
iatrymore did. Then a composer pure and 
mple, perhaps more simple than pure, sat 
otfar away. To him the orchestra and the 
tchestration presented the most interest- 
ig and important part of all the elements 
{the opera, Scenic painters and interior 
2eorators—their soft-voiced, blue-collared 
ttellites—hovered near, screwing up their 
7es and emitting important dictums on 
ack drops and distances. To them all 
odern scoring was as naught, all singers 
it as things that crawled in front of them; 
thing counted but the screaming back- 
‘ound—which was no longer a background 
it a fore and middle ground—beautiful 
haps, but never designed as it should 
tve been to be a subservient aid to the 
hole picture instead of a predominating 
are, maddening to the betrayed eye. 
nen much farther back in the auditorium 
t arival prima donna or so, and rivals of 
e male singers on the stage. Their re- 
‘tions must necessarily have been tinged 
ore or less with personal emotions. The 
agers who were doing the actual work had 
eir admiring little groups also, all throb- 
ng and enthusiastic, with “‘Isn’t she won- 
riul?” “‘Isn’t he marvelous?” the burden 
their song. 








The Dutch Coffee Pause 


All of these elements saw more or less 
lat they had come to see, and were in 
me measure biased in their judgments. 
le Singer, perhaps a great egoist, sure of 
rfection, perhaps a modest student, try- 
3 to live up to a dimly felt ideal, must be 
2 target of all this criticism, and will you 
Ime how he or she might please them all? 
can’t be done, I tell you! But that 
dience is extraordinary, of course. The 
erage one has a large and leavening lump 
just people, more or less mere, as Daisy 
hford would say, and that is our salva- 
N probably. 

{ most inspiring audience is one com- 
sed of children. About the only benefit 
lave received from the war is that I no 
ger have to sing the Witch in Hansel and 
etel on Christmas afternoon. For years 
anted and raged through that delight- 
ly strenuous part, and though I always 
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(Continued from Page 14) 


enjoyed it hugely I did wish I might have 
the day free sometimes. 

The greatest pleasure was to hear the 
swift staccato patter of little hands beating 
out their joy when the wicked witch was 
thrust into the oven and came out just 
brown gingerbread. It was truly delightful 
to realize how thoroughly the little things 
were carried away by the performance. 

Actors will tell you that all audiences are 
different. I once asked Martha Hedman 
if it was not rather deadening to play the 
Same part so extremely many times in 
succession, running into several seasons. 
She answered that the audiences kept it 
fresh for her. If she said a certain line with 
a trifle of apathy the lack of response in the 
audience at once showed her she was slow- 
ing up in this particular spot, and she 
watched herself carefully the next time she 
spoke those particular lines to see that they 
got the same response as they had received 
when the play was fresh. 

I have often wished one might introduce 
here the famous coffee pause of Dutch con- 
certs. One of New York’s brightest critics 
once wrote that the back row of a concert 
hall was usually filled by newspaper critics, 
who sat with their overcoats over their 
arms, in case of sonatas! If they had a 
steaming cup of hot coffee to look forward 
to, even a sonata might not have displaced 
them. It is always printed on the program 
just where the coffee pause is to be, and as 
soon as the singer has thrown her last 








ecstatic glance of gratitude to the applaud- 
ing audience and tripped through the door 
in the rear, waiters invade the aisles bear- 
ing trays of cups and saucers, and everyone 
partakes of the grateful beverage. Tongues 
chatter loudly, everyone is sociable and 
presently the empty cups are handed back 
to the waiters and one settles back in much 
better mood to listen to the rest of the pro- 
gram. Of course the singer does not come 
in on this, but then we usually have some- 
thing queer in a vacuum bottle, or raw 
eggs, or sometimes—recklessly—a bottle of 
porter. That is, we used to have these 
things. How many of us have descended to 
tea! Indeed I was in the dressing room of a 
famous star the other day who was dis- 
pensing cocktails during a particularly 
arduous rehearsal. They flowed in oily 
abundance from a huge vacuum bottle and 
were handed round in aluminum mugs— 
oh, no! Just a bit at the bottom of the 
mug, dear reader—water glasses, anything 
that would contain liquid. A stray and 
thirsty foreigner—we always have an as- 
sortment on hand—happened in, 

“You will have some?” 

“Ts it tea? No thanks,” said the wary 
and disgusted one, who had doubtless been 
fooled by tea-totaling Americans before. 

His disgust was as nothing to that which 
flashed from his countenance, however, 
when as the bottle was emptied I whis- 
pered, ‘‘That was not tea; it was cocktails, 
dear one.”’ 
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Personally I always have tea; others 
have oyster liquor; one Italian prima 
donna gulps the yellow of the egg before 
singing; another sucks down the white 
only. A Spaniard has the yolk of an egg 
beaten for about a quarter of an hour into 
sherry or port wine. Some devoted and 
silent partner follows every song bird about 
with something wet, for it is dusty work. 

In Zaza I have to drink many glasses of 
cider, the best substitute I could think of 
for the punch the old lady raves for. It 
really is mighty poor stuff, and I am hard 
put to it to smack my lips realistically. 

It is a bad plan, though, to depend on 
any one thing, for some fine evening it may 
be lacking, and then all your nerves will 
mention it severally. 


Where Fashions are Set 


My colleagues who have sung much in 
South America tell me that the singers who 
are popular in that country have to sing so 
often during the season ‘that they grow 
hardened in a great degree to nervousness. 
The very fact of their having to appear so 
frequently accustoms them to singing, even 
though they may not feel like it, and of 
course this cures one of exaggerated worry 
as to whether one is doing well or not. 
Singers that please the audiences down 
there are not always the greatest favorites 
here. Their opera houses are very large, 
and they prefer a brilliant piercing quality 
of tone to the soft round one we are more 
apt to enjoy. 

You cannot even tell if they will like the 
same operas that we do. For instance, in the 
Puccini trilogy we produced last year 
the comedy Gianni Schicchi made the hit of 
the three. This was true of them almost 
wherever they were produced, but I hear 
that in one big city in South America they 
began to hiss and groan very soon after 
Gianni Schicchi started and continued it so 
loudly that by the time the lovely soprano 
air was reached you could hear nothing of 
the music. This uproar continued until the 
end of the opera. The director of the or- 
chestra was fortunately a man of great 
self-control and conducted calmly to the 
end. 

Perhaps the high price of eggs is a bless- 
ing in disguise to public performers these 
days. At the late display of German con- 
sideration of our feelings and misunder- 
standing of our national temper—the brief 
season of German opera in New York—one 
gentleman did arm himself with several 
eggs of most questionable quality and be- 
stowed them accurately about the per- 
formers’ persons, but he had every reason 
for desiring a truly unpleasant squashy 
effect, and what he probably would have 
liked to throw, but wasn’t allowed to, 
would have cost a whole lot more than 
eggs do. 

The audiences of Paris are a continual 
amusing study for the observing foreigner. 
There at the theater the mode is first 
launched, and smart ladies and brilliant 
originators of fashions go there to study the 
latest creations. Some favorites’? gowns 
may upset the entire feminine world. Just 
now I believe they are all hooping hard. 
Can this be our fate in America? I hear 
that the audiences are strangely different 
from the ones before the war. All who 
have been there must remember the young 
black-and-white messieurs, elegant to an 
unbelievable degree, with their black silk 
cylinders tipped back and slightly over one 
ear, standing up in their stalls in between 
the acts and turning their backs on the 
curtain leisurely to examine the fair ones 
posing for their glances. Well, those same 
young men have gone, and have left a great 
gap behind them. They were intelligent, a 
vital part of the actors’ audience, quick to 
catch every bit of good writing, every 
nuance of the stage favorites’ art: culti- 
vated and keen to a degree. They are 
gone; and in their place are many nouveaux 
riches, with their tastes still to be cultivated 
to that degree of perfection. 

But they tell me also that the French 
theaters are not to be compared with their 
standards of before the war; that in some 
of them the leading réles are ‘filled by 
actresses who have been able to take the 
largest amount of shares in the company, or 
by the numerous and flourishing protégées 
of bigwigs. They also say the scenery is as 
a general: rule far infcrior to ours. 

(Concluded on Page 123) 
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Type V D 


Phantom drawing showing detail 
construction of the Brascolite. The 
reflector-canopy of Type V D here 
illustrated is finished in Old Gold. 
Can be furnished in any standard 
finish desired. 








Stores and Shops 








Office Buildings 









Architect: Parker, Thomas & Rice 
Contractor: Jas. Black M. & C. Co. 
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Rice Building, Boston Missouri State Capitol, Jefferson City Book Building, Detroit 
Architect: Louis Kamper 


Architect: Tracy & Swartout 
Contractor: Gill & Company 





Contractor: Waldridge, Aldinger Co. 











TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 








reasons why it is the 


perfect lighting fixture 


Brascolite Improved Supporting Tripod— 
simplest device for attaching to any kind of 
electric outlet. 

Means lowest cost for installing. 
Brascolite Socket, made of porcelain with 
protected terminals—no wire splicing. 
Eliminates all danger and fire risk, and 
all electric troubles. 

Brascolite Pull Switch of new toggle con- 
struction in insulated housing. 


Insures long, dependable life’of contin- 
uous service. 
Brascolite Flat Reflecting Plane made of 


white porcelain on Armco—positively will 
not rust, peel or discolor. 


Light rays refracted directly and without 
obstruction to the working plane. 


saca 


In every field of commercial lighting the 
Brascolite has attained universal acceptance 
as the perfect lighting fixture, because of its 
perfectly developed principle of reflection and 
diffusion. Daylight is diffused light — the 
perfect light for eye-comfort and _ service. 
Brascolite reproduces the softness of natural 


_ light by scientifically controlled artificial means which 

have met every test of experts for efficiency, economy 
and service. The Brascolite carries its own ceiling 
or reflecting plane and is therefore independent of 





— 


Brascolite Spindles not only support the 
bowl, but hold the reflector periphery flush 
with the ceiling —being adjustable to correctly 
position the bowl, they insure utilization of 
every ray of light, thus producing maximum 
and uniform light distribution. 


The result is a candle-power variation of 
but 6 per cent in the very large radius of 
135 degrees. 


Ventilation upward through the hole in bot- 
tom of bowl insures long lamp life and least 
accumulation of dust. 


This reduces operating depreciation to 
the minimum and practically maintains 
the original lamp efficiency. 


There’s a Brascolite 
forevery purpose. A 
widevarietyof styles 
and sizes adapt it to 


every kind of build- 
ing—commercial, 
public and private. 








churches, 


M™¥™ Scientific configuration of the white glass 
& bowl thoroughly breaks up the intense white 


Mazda light and softens it by diffusion. The 
principle of diffusion plus reflection has made 
Brascolite the ideal light of eye-health and 
comfort, exceeding in efficiency every other 
fixture in the world. 


Total absorption of but 20 per cent versus 
the blinding clear Mazda lamp, plus 
Properly directed light rays to a useful 
plane and a large luminous object, in 
area 569 times as large as the lamp fila- 
ment, in which the intrinsic brilliancy 
is reduced 97 per cent. 


room-ceilings either in height or color. 
Its wide variety of designs—both period and 
modern—adapts it to every plan of architec- 
ture and to every kind of building—stores, 
offices, banks, hotels, theatres, schools, 
state capitols, railway stations, 


libraries, homes, etc. Fifteen thousand dealers 


BRANCH OFFICES; 


sell Brascolites. Your dealer will be glad to show them. 
Our new catalogue No. 7 pictures and describes the 
complete Brascolite line with prices. A copy will be 
sent upon request. 





LUMINOUS UNIT COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


Division of the St. Louis Brass Manufacturing Company 








New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston San Francisco Cincinnati Minneapolis Atlanta * Kansas City 
- 
Also manufacturers of 
: 
| GLITE , 
INDUSTROLITE pascal FE-lite 


The factory fixture that 
solves the industrial light- 
ing problem. All-steel, 
porcelain enameled, non- 
breakable. Type F-1204, 





oo 


General Offices and Plants 









H. J. Heinz Company 
+ Pittsburgh 











All-glass sanitary fixture. 
Ideal for hospital corri- 
dors, sick-rooms and wards 
—and for homes, in bath- 
rooms and kitchens. Mar- 
ble-like in appearance — 
easily cleaned — quickly 
installed. Type S-10809. 


Schools and Churches 








Albany High School, Albany, N. Y. 
Architect: Starrett & Van Vleck 
Contractor; A. E. Stephens Const. Co. 





The elite of home lights— 
for the sun parlor, bed- 
room or living-room. A 
happy combination oflight- 
ing efficiency — delightful 
tonal effects—and distinc- 
tive charm. Type S-68412. 


Clubs and Theatres 


re oe 

Minneapolis Athletic Clu 

Architect: Bertrand & Chamberland 
Contractor: James Leek & Co. 
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Dlewaw Hand Operated 
Warning Signal $475 
Popular Priced WY) 

Model $375 APA 





dlwab Motor Driven 
Warning Signal 
» Popular Priced Model AE 


















































dlewab Motor Driven 
Warning Signal 210% / 
Larger DeLuxe Model 
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For Ford Cars 


































































































\\ dlewat Speedometer 
\\. For Motor Trucks 
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Chicago, U.S.A. 


A Nation-wide Chain 
of Service Stations. 
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“If your car hasn’t Stewart 
equipment it hasn’t standard 


STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER ,COR'N. 
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OMPARE Stewart 


S- 


sities with anything else 
on the market in quality, 
satisfaction and 
dependability. Ask any 
Go 
the limit in investigating 
and you will decide on 
Stewart accessories every 
Over six million 
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Warner Auto Meter 
Standard Model 40 Ly 
DeLuxe Model , 














Ddlewme Searchlight 
Popular Priced Model 


$475 
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(Concluded from Page 179) 
Charlie Chaplin is a huge favorite in 
the dozens of French movie theaters; 
the audience sighs and shouts with rap- 
ture when his name appears on the 
sereen. Quite important people write 
‘essays about him, and he is a popular 
idol. 
| Fairbanks and Hart are both very 
|popular, but our women fail to please 
them much, even the one and only 
|Mary. The movie theaters are much 
inferior to ours. 
| America is doing a great work of 
propaganda for itself through its 
lmovies. Our rural love stories, our 
society dramas, ground out by_ the 
|hundred, with virtue invariably trium- 
jphant, with boys and girls of simple 
\tastes and high morals always getting 
‘each other in the fade-out—surely that 
jmust show the Balkans what quiet 
home life in America is like and how 
‘much better it must be for the diges- 
‘tion than the shooting and intrigue 
they seem to thrive on. Also the 
apparent ease with which American 
illionaires are snared by true love, 
combined with organdie and yellow 
curls; that must send many a simple 
\villager to the local steamship office in 
poor old Europe. She may sell her 
wonderful peasant embroideries and 
set sail with the money, and after a 
generation buy them back again on 
Madison Avenue and the cross streets 
for her grandchildren to dress up in— 
jat only a three hundred per cent ad- 
\vamce in price. 
| [believe the movie audiences the 
world over have one element in com- 
mon, and that is—the snugglers. The 
batk seats are the happy hunting 
rounds of amorous youth wherever 
one goes apparently, and it is tactless 
‘to invade them unless you have to. 
_ Inthe concert world the audience plays a 








she auditorium is usually fairly well lighted 
svety part of the house is visible to the 
lonely artist on the stage. Late comers 
nust be waited for, fanning ladies ignored, 
ul parts of the house must be sung to 


mpartially. 

kt one concert where I appeared this 
‘eason every time I came back upon the 
itage to begin a group of songs, bowing an 
icknowledgment of the applause, a little 
id gentleman in the second row half rose 
nhis seat, returning bow for bow. Many 
yeople in the first rows think you catch 
heir eye, when you have not been conscious 
if their presence. I 
emember when Clara 
3utt was over here, 
neeting several people 
a the next few days 
vho said that she had 
| a certain song 
traight at them. As 
hey were widely dis- 
tibuted in the great 
all, though all some- 
there in the front rows, 
helady understood her 
usiness pretty well to 
reate that impression. 





y 
Cafés Chantants 


have a particularly 
tying gift of extreme 
usight, which is sheer 
orture sometimes in 
oncerts. Just last sum- 
lef, singing in a huge 
Uditorium, I saw a 
ery young girl in a 
mely part of the top 
allery lie at full length 
long the seats, waving 
erarms in the air from 
meto time. What she 
ume to the concert for 
¢an’t imagine, but it 
as peculiarly distract- 
q 


‘A fascinating audi- 
ice is the one that 
tthers in the cafés 
Yantants in Paris. 
here you see the girls 
the Quartier with 
eir charming cheap 
laptations of the pass- 
; fashion, perhaps a 
k foulard twisted 
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very large part in the singers’ success. As. 
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pins, or with cheap dangling earrings of fas- 
cinating irregularity caressing their little 
brown throats. Their heavily painted eyes, 
half-veiled, gaze in utter sophistication at 
the familiar scene before them. Some 
throaty poet-tenor, who has written his own 
song, gets up beside the raw-backed upright 
piano, which is shoved into the center of the 
room. Perspiring, pink cheeked, he pipes 
his sentimental ballad with a poignancy of 
appeal, a sincerity of feeling, a familiarity 
with his love theme which sways you un- 
consciously, and the little girls follow his 
honeyed tones with breathless intensity. 
The pére de famille is there, too, sometimes 
with his better half, sometimes with other 


péres. Their hair clipped en brosse, strongly 
tempting the would-be caressing female by 
its upstanding velvet, they swallow down 
the strong double meanings of the comedian 
with great gulps of satisfaction. They like 
their wit well seasoned—that’s why they 
came. 

Students abound, pale and ruddy, culti- 
vating emaciation as their chief claim to 
attention or utterly oblivious of it as an 
accepted part of their meager years of art 
study. Affectionate amies cling to them, or 
banter them with the charming comrade- 
ship of the Frenchwoman, be she great or 
small—the something that caters bewitch- 
ingly to the man consciously but not 
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obviously. They sit at the little marble- 
topped tables, leaning on their elbows, 
cigarette in hand; over all broods an 
enchanting bluish veil of tobacco 
smoke, the odor of cheap wine grows 
stronger as the evening warms; chatter, 
chatter go the lively tongues in their 
musical, superbly produced language; 
hands with queer rings gesticulate: 
their bosoms rise and fall in deep-felt 
laughter; to and fro the apron-clad 
waiter whisks—a bock here, a blonde 
there, a pink grenadine of cloying 
Sweetness for madame, a cup of choc- 
olate bien chaud, a little to eat, much 
to drink, slow-sipped and economical 
to the last—what could be more amus- 
ing, more really enjoyable, given the 
right company and the few necessary 
sous? Probably nobody spends more 
than a dollar or so, but everyone is 
living, is alert; no vegetable minds 
waiting for someone to start some- 
thing; waiting and waiting and finally 
disappointedly going home, as we are 
‘ apt to doin this country. It isn’t that 
there is anything specially brilliant said 
or done, but there are the will to be 
amused on the one hand, the knowl- 
edge that what they do will be appre- 
ciated on the other, which make for 
pleasant and memorable hours. 


Italian Audiences 


The Italians pride themselves on the 
cultivation of their audiences, I be- 
lieve there is a strongly grounded theory 
that they are the most worth while and 
cultivated audiences in theworld—that 
is, operatically and dramatically speak- 
ing. They express their sentiments at 
all times as they will, and the actor or 
singer depends on this active expres- 
sion to gauge his performance. The 
artist has always before him the possi- 
bility of finishing a performance to empty 
benches, this not being considered at all an 
impolite procedure, but a quite ordinary 
and obvious one on the part of a displeased 
audience. It must be a great schooling, 
and how the Italians must miss it when 
they play for Anglo-Saxons! No wonder 
they hire a claque at the opera house; any- 
thing to make a racket out in front and 
break that ghastly, unnatural, million-eyed 
stillness that lies before them. 

Often I have been asked what an audi- 
ence looks like from the Metropolitan 
Opera House stage. Have you seen a field 
of cabbages at night, pale greenish globes in 
rows? That’s what they look like to me out 
front. The blazing foot- 
lights make a blinding 
wall of light between 








und their bobbed hair 
td held in place with 
vo big gilt-headed 
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youandthem. Thisfor 
ayear or two is arather 
disconcerting thing. 
You must stare into 
this hot wall, smile at 
it, frown through it, be 
yourself behind it. It 
is so unnatural that it 
takes some time to ac- 
custom. oneself to it. 
To me it was overstim- 
ulating at first, and 
made all things seem 
more unreal than ever 
on the stage. The heat 
is sometimes great from 
the electric bulbs of red, 
white and blue in a line 
in front of you, and this 
heat is thrown back and 
up to you by the re- 
flector, which at the 
same time protects the 
audience’s eyes from 
the glare, The first row 
or so of people might 
be recognizable if you 
strained your eyes, but 
personally I think it so 
extremely  disillusion- 
ing to see a singer or 
actor trying to recog- 
nize people out front 
that I have never al- 
lowed myself to do it. 
When we go out for 
bows, and the house is 
lit up, one can see well 
enough, and what was 
a glimmering cavern 
full of ghosts to be 
charmed becomes but 
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Madame Homer and Four of Her Children 


an ordinary gathering 
of people more or less 
animated, 
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FAIRBANKS 
Pee ES 


[ Honey Thaddeus Fairbanks invented the platform scale, weight- 
measuring instruments had not been greatly changed since 
ancient Babylon. From age-incrusted pictures carved in stone 

we learn that these instruments in use in Egypt differed little from the 

one probably used in Abraham’s transactions with the sons of Heth, of 
which we are told the four hundred shekels he paid Ephron for a burial 
place were weighed out in silver currency. 


Sener Rete cero a — 


It remained for an ingenious Yankee hemp dealer and artisan to solve 
the problem of accurate weighing by means of the platform scale as we 


now know it. Until his invention appeared in 1830, old-time methods 
of weighing, by balance or steelyard, were the only ones in use. Little 
did this Vermont inventor realize how great a revolution he had wrought 
in the world’s trading methods! 


Today, in ten thousand lines of trade is found the accurate Fairbanks 
Scale registering weights ranging from the “‘twentieth part of one poor 
scruple”’ to that of a giant locomotive or a monster long range gun. 


Go where you will on the earth’s surface and you will find the world’s 
goods being weighed on Fairbanks Scales, No country too remote—no 
application too difficult—for their successful use. The flour in the mill— 
the coal at the mine entrance—the load at the factory door—all pass 
over these scales and their tallies are taken. Accurate—dependable— 
honest—Fairbanks Scales. 


Our products include Fairbanks Scales—oil engines—pumps—electric 
motors and generators—railway appliances and coaling stations—farm 
power machinery, such as “‘Z’’ engines, lighting plants, water systems. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE @ CO. 
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fi Tende Mark 
Portable Elect: 


Attaches to . 
Any Electric 
Light Socket 





Quick Drilling in Metal or Wood 


EMCO TOOLS easily and quickly reach repair 

work and odd jobs of every kind anywhere in the 
plant. These handy tools are on the job in a flash 
in cramped corners or places that are hard to get at. 
They may also be very profitably employed in many 
ways on regular production. 

Temco Tools effect direct savings in time, labor 
and plant depreciation. They guard against inter- 
rupted production. Let us tell you how your. busi- 
ness may benefit from the use of Temco Tools. 


Drills, Grinders, Buffers and Garage Outfits. Write for Catalogue. 


) The Temco Electric Motor Co., Leipsic, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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give a reward which would make Mr. John- 
son’s single-dollar payments look like 
plugged nickels. To the genius who should 
go forth and find Old Lee at a moment when 
the Northerner was mourning for the van- 
ished super-dog, Young Colbridge’s purse 
would open automatically, deluging Meshek 
with riches. The idea was nothing short of 
sublime. Drunk as he was, Meshek Stone 
realized that. And realization spurred him 
into action. Climbing unsteadily to his 
feet he chirped to the sleepy dog; and Old 
Lee got up, stretched himself fore and aft 
and followed the wavering course of the 
negro down the street and out into the open 
country. 

Not until Old Lee was safely moored to a 
rope in a corner of the far-away cabin, with 
soft straw under him and a dented pail of 
water at his side, did Meshek recall that he 
had failed to bring out the dog’s wonted 
rations. True, Old Lee had just eaten. But 


to spur Young Colbridge to the needed . 


acme of tip giving, at least a day—perhaps 
more—must elapse before Meshek could 
return the dog to the store. Meantime Old 
Lee must have food—and plenty of it. 

Townward Meshek bent hisstill-wavering 
steps. Walking with a decided accent, yet 
with more or less speed, he made his way 
toward Cottrell’s meat market. As he went 
he revolved in his mind excuses for demand- 
ing a new and large consignment of scraps 
for Old Lee so very soon after the last 
requisition. Meshek for the moment was 
without money and without collateral. 
Searight had seen to that—in exchange for 
much gin. Yet Old Lee naturally must be fed. 

As Meshek came to this conclusion for 
the seventh time he brought up in front of 
the meat market. The windows were dark, 
for unnoted by Meshek the evening had 
been advancing. The hour was not far 
from midnight. Long since Watkins Cot- 
trell had shut his shop for the night. The 
whole crooked little street of shops was in 
blackness. 

The vacant blindness of the vicinity 
cheered rather than depressed the food 
seeker, for his Napoleonic mind already 
had surmounted the difficulty of Cottrell’s 
absence and had even turned that absence 
to account. Meshek had become a man of 
action. Shuffling round to the rear of the 
rambling store he gave an experimental 
joggle to one locked window after another. 
The fifth of these rattled with promising 
looseness. Drawing his barlow knife, Me- 
shek inserted its one blade deftly between 
the upper and lower sashes and groped with 
it for the catch. The lightest of shoves sent 
the old-fashioned catch clicking back, and 
Meshek with another furtive look round 
the black alley opened the window and 
clambered in. 

To the ice box from the opened sash was 
but three steps. Meshek, thanks to his 
familiarity with the store, took those steps 
with no shadow of hesitation. He swung 
wide the solid door of the refrigerator and 
wormed his way into the chilled interior, 

Guided solely—and satisfactorily—by his 
sense of touch, he located a monster loin of 
beef hanging slablike among other slabs. 
Still going by touch, he brought his willing 
fingers to bear upon the section of loin he 
desired for Old Lee. Drawing his barlow 
knife again, he began to hack. 

“Dat gran’ ol’ dog’s sho’ gwine know 
now dat Meshek Stone is a niggeh of his 
word!” soliloquized Meshek as he wrought 
over the clammy mass of beef. ‘“He’s sho’ 
gwine know dat Meshek don’t take no two 
dollahs—not eben f’om a Yankee—not 
widout givin’ Ol’ Lee full value received. 
Dat dropper’s gwine live on de fat of de lan’ 
all de time he’s tied out—dat he is!” 

Encouraging himself thus with cheery 
promises, Meshek cut hard and deep into 
the sirloin. Hunk after hunk of the gelid 
meat he shore off the parent loin and stuffed 
into his shirt bosom for safe-keeping. At 
last he was satisfied that Old Lee was sup- 
plied with choice viands for at least a 
three-day sojourn in the cabin, whereat he 
groped his way out of the ice box. 

“Tt mos’ sutt’nly is coolish-like in dat 
li’l boodwah!”’ he informed himself as he 
swung shut the refrigerator door. ‘But I’d 
shivveh a heap mo’n dat fo’ Ol Lee. An’,” 
he informed his faintly grumbling con- 
science, “him an’ me ain’t robbin’ no one 
either. De meat trus’, it rob de people. 
De paper say so. An’ no one cain’t rob a 
eee kin he? No, sir-ree—dat he cain’t! 

e pr eR 


Meshek’s smug reflections came to ; 
gobbling halt. A spear of light was rippin 
through the darkness of the shop and wa 
playing with merciless gleam on the sham 
bling body that crouched in front of th’ 
ice-box door. Wandering perfunctoril 
through the alley during his somnolen 
nightly patrol of the town, the single She) 
byvale policeman had noted the open wir 
dow and had brought his electric torch t 
bear. Much gin and more delusions ¢ 
grandeur and a hazy uncertainty as to th 
hour had made Meshek forget the dange 
from these nocturnal rounds. 


At nine o’clock next morning Mr. Edwi 
Johnson in his capacity of town magistra 
was constrained to sentence his pamper 
handy man, Meshek Stone, to ninety daj 
on the rock pile for the crime of breakin) 
and entering and for having in his possée | 
sion and on his person not less than eleve 
pounds of choice meat pilfered from tl! 
market of Watkins Cottrell. | 

It was a most clear case. Meshek blinl 
ing and dizzy from the tertiary stage of h | 
potations did not so much as attempt 1) 
deny his guilt. Nor could he advance at) 
excuse for what he had done—especially}) 
Mr. Johnson. His past record of puré) | 
negative worthlessness and his noosa 
as a factotum for all local huntsmen 4 ) 
tened the verdict. Instead of holding tl) 
poor shaking creature for a higher cout 
Mr. Johnson took it on himself, with 
connivance of everyone concerned, to it 
pose sentence. 5 . 

This at nine o’clock. Precisely at t 
Meshek Stone was installed in due a1 
ancient form as a member of the Shelb_ 
vale jail’s chain gang. 

Neither the sovereign state nor the i) 
corporated borough profited overmuch th’ 
day from the enforced services of the né 
prisoner. The gin was still mighty with) 
him, clogging his brain, thickening his ga 
making him barely five per cent efficiet 
But a night’s resonant sleep on a plank b 
restored the negro to normal and broug 
back memory as well as coérdination. 

In the gray of dawn he woke in his c¢ 
cold sober and sickly bewildered. He 1) 
there peering at the window bars and ti) 
ing to remember. It was his first offic 
visit to the calaboose, but he had no troul! 
at all in recognizing his whereabouts. A/| 
afewminutes of concentrated effort broug! 
memory into action, telling him why || 
was there. 

At first Meshek was sore tempted to @) 
He had all the horror of law that is t| 
portion of a negro who has been lue 
enough hitherto to escape its clutch. Ht 
he was, in jail—his days, ninety of them, | 
be spent with the miserable chain gang 
the road, the sport of every shrill-voie 
boy in Shelbyvale; the horrible exam] 
for the more fortunate of his own race. | 
was disgraced—forever disgraced—here | 
the community where everyone had lik 
and—so he chose to tell himself—trust 
him! Good-by to his sinecure job down 
Johnson’s store! The man who had sf 
tenced him was not likely to keep him 
afterward as an employee—not even ini 
humble office of feeder to Old Lee! 

Old Lee! 

Meshek sat up with much suddenness } 
his.hard bed, his mouth ajar, his eyes bu} 
ing in despair. Old Lee! § 

Far out in the brake—a place not visi 
thrice a year except by Meshek himsel! 
Old Lee was tied and helpless in fl 
tumble-down cabin. There for thirty-! 
hours the grand old dog had lain, withit 
food and with a fast-dwindling supply® 
water. | 

There for eighty-nine days longer m! 
he stay. Weeks before the end of de 
period he must die in anguish from star 
tion and thirst. Old Lee! The dear, tri? 
ing, lovable dog that Meshek had tolle 
to his death—for the hope of a measly 
from a Northerner whose clothes lool ; 
like the fool pictures on the outside 
cartridge boxes! if 

The negro began to weep, not noisilyi 
befits a candidate for the anxious bench 
with any attempt at artistic effect. 
wept as little children weep—openly ¢ 
heartbrokenly and with queer strangll 
noises far down in his throat. Old L#! 
Poor, poor Old Lee! Old Lee who ] 
loved and believed in him and whom he 
led to starvation! 

(Continued on Page 189) 
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You build your home with wood or brick, 
stone or stucco,—but you fish it with paint 
and varnish. Paint makes the home and makes 


living in it a pleasure. And when you weary 


of a room after long use, you can change 
its color-scheme with paint, at a cost quite 
reasonable. It is change which keeps the 
home ever new, ever attractive, inside and 
outside. What kind of paints and varnishes 
may you use in confidence? We answer 





Paints eh Jax ay shes 


They are quality at its very best—pure and so 


guaranteed. They are made from first class 
materials, the label of every Masury can setting 
forth the content of the product in plain En- 
glish. The house of Masury doesn’t make 
“seconds.” Since 1835, our house motto has 
been “Make it the best that can be made, or 
not at all.” Masury Paints and Varnishes 
cover -every painting need. The foremost 
group is called the Masury Big Six. It is led by 
Cosmolac, the one varnish for every purpose. 


Cosmolac is for use indoors or out. It covers all 
surfaces like glass. It gives protection against all 
weathers, against heat or cold, against soap or 
soap-powder. Cosmolac is not affected by heat, 
steam, hot or cold water nor marred by scuffing 
heels. It stays brilliant and satiny as the brush 
leaves it and will not turn white or cloudy. It 
does not craze, crack, blister or peel. 


Masury Perfection Flat White and Colors for walls 
and broad surfaces. They dry without gloss, with- 
out brush marks. Soft and restful to the eye and 
endure in a way peculiar to all Masury products. 
Easily cleaned with soap and water. Many pastel 
tones—but only one grade, that comes not only of 
knowledge, but the will to excel in sheer quality. 


Masury China Gloss White Enamel is really white. 
It covers woodwork with a smooth, hard coat that 
shimmers like moonlit water. It is easily kept 
clean and is not dulled by soap and water. And it 
is as good for use on metals as it is for woodwork. 


Masury Liquid House Paints cannot be surpassed 
for outdoor use. They stay fresh and bright 
through severe weather punishment because they 
are pure lead and zinc paints—and so guaranteed. 
Many colors and tones. 


Masury Pure Colors in Oil are standard products 
used by first class painters for tinting white lead 
and zinc in mixing of paint for first grade work. 
They enjoy renown because they are true to name 
and nicety of requirement. Specify their use by 
your painter for satisfactory results from every 
point of view. 


Masury Superfine Colors are for use on motor- 
cars, coaches and carriages. Insist upon them for 
your vehicle and you will get a first class result. 
Only a first class mechanic should use them. 
Masury Superfine Colors are used by the builders 
of the very finest of motor cars. 


Send us your name and address, with ten cents, stamps, to pay packing 
and postage, and we’ll mail to you our fine book The Partnership 
of Paint. It treats of the domestic and industrial uses of Paints and 
Varnishes in a new and original way and would bring a dollar in any 
book store. Address us please at 50 Jay Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


John W. Masury & Son 


Brooklyn.N.Y. 


New York « Chicago - Minneapolis - San Francisco 
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Returns from an investigation among = | 
4,000 Garford users, representing country = 
pees. wide road conditions and haulage prob- = 
ener oe lems, show 97.6% are 100% satisfied. = 
This is the verdict of men who buy for 2 

Low Cost Ton-Mile. f= 

= 
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(Continued from Page 186) 
| Bighty-nine days more! In the first of 
hose days, when the water should be gone, 
ld Lee would stretch himself out in high- 










Imly certain that the friend who had 
rought him thither would not let him 
er. Then would come growing and 
awing hunger and the increasing hell of 
irst. The old dog would perhaps strain at 


im.’ The cabin door was fast shut to bar 


: 


ut inquisitive wanderers. Old Lee would 
ot make known his plight by howling. 
Vhy, you couldn’t get a yip out of that 


og with an ax handle! He belonged to 
heiron breed that does its suffering in grim 
ilence. 

- Blubbering noises such as might be made 
ya man half drowned began to shatter the 
arly-morning quiet of the cell corridor. 

Aeshek’s dolor was reaching a crescendo as 
e pictured the series of scenes in the cabin 
rhen hunger and thirst should reign. He 
heeked his lamentations for an instant as 
e pondered on the plan of sending word to 
Ar. Johnson that Old Lee was prisoned in 
he brake cabin. But almost at once his 
roe resumed full sway. 

For the stealing of meat valued at $4.84 
feshek was in for ninety days’ hard labor. 
)ver and over again he had heard Edwin 
ohnson, and Gregory, too, declare that Old 
ee was worth a thousand dollars of any 
yan’s money. If a nigger must do ninety 
ays for the theft of $4.84 worth of white 
jlks’ beef, then in the name of all the 
ings of Israel how many eternities must 
e stay there for the theft and the hiding of 

dog worth one thousand dollars? 

Morbidly Meshek tried to work out the 
iiserable sum in his head. He got two 
nswers. One of them gave the total at an 
pproximate century; the other at some- 
hing between two and five thousand years. 
leither solution brought balm to Meshek 
tone’s tormented soul. In either case it 
ould mean life imprisonment—that much, 
nyhow. Moreover, it was doubtful if 
ither of the Johnsons could find the cabin 
y means of his description. It wasn’t in a 
thite folks’ region at best. And perhaps no 
helbyvale nigger but himself could find it. 
lo, there was no hope. Old Lee was starv- 
ig to death in that lost cabin down in the 
rake, and the only man who could free him 
as doing ninety days on the rock pile. 
Vherefore the lamentations of Meshek the 
aptive assailed high heaven. 

Down. the corridor clumped a sleepy and 
one-too-genial warden. Guided by howls 
f dire heartbreak he came to the gate of 
feshek’s cell and scowled in through the 
ars. At sight of him the despairing negro 
uirly writhed in eagerness. 

“Mo’nin’, Misteh Caine!” he hailed the 
arden, meeting the unloving glare with a 
sarful smile of ingratiation. ‘‘Mo’nin’, 
th! I sutt’nly is glad to see yo’! I gota 
ighty big favor to beg of yo’ dis mo’nin’. 
je bleeged to git outen heah, Misteh 
aine! Ise bleeged to! Not fo’ keeps 0’ 
y’se, but fo’ jes’ one li’] hour. Dat’s all! 
me hour! I’ll be back by de end of one 
our, Misteh Caine, suh. I promise true, I 
ill! But I gotta be turned loose dat long, 
9 Vil thank yo’ if yo’ll jes’ let me out. I 
romise’fo’ God I’ll be back in jes’ one hour. 
ou-all c’n tack a extry day onto my sen- 
nce if yo’ has to, to make up fo’ i! 

“Shut up, ’Shek!’”’ exhorted the warden. 
What the devil do you mean by waking 
ie whole place at this time of night? One 
lore peep out of you and you'll take a walk 
) the dark cell. Now ae 

“Yas-suh, Misteh Caine,” cringingly as- 
mted Meshek. ‘Jes’ like yo’ says. Dat’s 
ght. Dat’s c’rect. Yo’s de boss heah. 
0’ knows best. I’ll keep still like I was 
aid an’ fune’led. Only jes’ tuhn me loose 
Y one hour, suh! I’m mighty sorry to bust 
p any of yo’ rules an’ by-laws, suh, but 
m jes’ nachully bleeged to git outen heah 
y one hour. It’s life an’ death, Misteh 
aine. So if 3" 

“Lissen here, nigger!” broke in the irate 
aine. “And lissen plenty hard, too, for 
4 own sake! You ain’t going to be 
med loose from this jail for another 
ghty-nine days at the very best. So shut 




















D an 

“Den Ise bleeged to bust out de bes’ I 

n!”’ sobbed Meshek—‘‘wheddeh you-all 

ys aye, yes or no toit. I’ll come traipsin’ 
soon’s ever I kin git to dat cabin 


That talk of jail breaking don’t go with 
,’ sternly interrupted Caine, ‘“‘so switch 


off at the start. Lots of niggers have 
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bragged that they’d break jail here. Some 
few of them have done it. D’you know 
what happened to them? Never a one that 
we didn’t get back! Never a one that 
didn’t get’ double time for running away! 
Never a one of them that didn’t get a ten- 
minute round with the good old black- 
snake whip in my office when we caught 
him. Pris’ners ain’t s’posed to be cowhided 
any more. But ask some of your jailbird 
chums how it feels and what redress they 
got for it. Just ask them! Well, that’s 
what’s waiting for you if you try to skip. 
Keep on remembering it! Now shut up 
and go to sleep!” 

The warden stamped back to his own 
quarters, leaving Meshek quaking and gab- 
bling. Caine had wasted an undue amount 
of time and admonition on this black pris- 
oner of his. He had done it as a result of a 
telephone talk the previous night with 
Edwin Johnson. 

Johnson in mystified sorrow over his 
henechman’s fall from grace had asked the 
warden to make Meshek’s lot in jail as easy 
as could conveniently be done, allowing the 
captive, for instance, to work without the 
chains that adorned the arms and ankles of 
some of the road gang’s members and em- 
ploying him on odd jobs about the building. 
He vouched for Meshek’s good behavior. 

After the early-morning outburst Caine 
saw no cause to doubt the wisdom of John- 
son’s indorsement. At breakfast Meshek 
was apathetically meek. He plodded with 
sodden docility to his day’s work with the 
road gang. He seemed too dazed and 
cowed to make trouble for anyone. 

All day long Meshek labored with the 
gang. It was the hardest day’s work of his 
long life. It did queer things to his soft 
muscles and stiff bones. It made him so 
tired he was physically sick. Yet to the 
best of his poor power he kept at it. 

All day long before his mental eye rose 
the vision of Old Lee—waterless by now, as 
well as foodless—waiting in the cabin for 
the trusted friend who had brought him 
thither and in whom his faith would refuse 
to waver. 

When the vision waxed too sharp Me- 
shek would pause in his roadway labor long 
enough to peer out of the corner of his eye 
at the near-by guard. This guard with rifle 
eternally aslant over his arm seemed to 
have the uncanny gift of catching every eye 
that chanced to be turned his way. And as 
his truculent glance once and again met 
Meshek’s the negro could have sworn that 
the rifle’s slant suddenly became less non- 
committal and more personal. 

No, there was no use in courting the 
death of a flushed quail by making a dash 
for any of the tempting cover that beck- 
oned him from every side. He went on 
with his loathed toil, and at the day’s end 
he tramped back through the purpling twi- 
light to the jail. 

On the prisonward hike, Meshek whis- 
pore to the mulatto directly in front of 

im: 

“Say, niggeh, what happens when a 
pris’neh gits away?”’ 

“Hell happens!”’ was the succinct reply. 
““Jes’ hell! Good ol’ Baptis’ hell! Not de 
easy ’Piscolopian kind. I’d sho’ hate to be 


im. 

“Hm!” sighed Meshek dolorously, add- 
ing as a forlorn hope: ‘‘But sho’ly some of 
7em mus’ try it sometimes?” 

“Dey does,’’ returned the long-timer. 
“But not eveh twice—not de same niggeh. 
Dey ain’t ’nough of him left arter ol’ Caine 
gits done wid him.” 

Meshek lapsed into silence, dragging his 
aching body along step by step. Into the 
outer yard of the jail the gang was herded. 
The guard grounded his rifle as the last 
prisoner filed through the gate, and he 
reached for his pipe. 

A turnkey pushed shut the gate with a 
languid gesture. Then with a gesture that 
was anything but languid he sat down hard 
upon the dirty pavement of the yard, urged 
thereto by a wool-coated head that had 
smitten him amidships with vast force. 

The closing gate was still aswing, when 
the same woolly head butted it into swift 
counter motion. Meshek Stone catapulted 
out through the narrow opening and into 
the darkness beyond. 

The guard instinctively whipped his rifle 
to his shoulder and took a snap shot at the 
refugee as the gate was thrust shut behind 
him. The bullet slapped the running ne- 
gro’s shoulder in a rough good fellowship 
that left a bleeding wale behind it. The 
graze spurred the flying bare feet as the lash 
of a whip might lend a speed spurt to a 
spent race horse. 
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i “ OAY, Bill, 

‘ ground my : 

1] valves last week with, Soh fh, 

| Clover; maybe they don’t REE 

|| makesome difference. Theold oS 

‘| boat takes everything now on high. 

Why don’t you grind yours?” 

4 But before you give her the Spring overhauling and tuning-up, write for 





free Clover Bulletin No. 75 on Valve Grinding, and No. 80, on Lapping 
Scored Cylinders, Grinding in Piston Rings, Fitting Rings to Pistons, to- 
gether with samples of Clover Leaf Valve Grinding Compound. Written 
by automobile engineers, these bulletins point out in simple, understand- 
} ~~ able language how to get all the power possible from your engine. 

: For twelve years Clover Leaf Valve Grinding Compound, the largest 
| selling valve grinding compound in the world, has been putting “Pep” in 
: old motors, and keeping “Pep” in new motors. Ask for the Clover Leaf 





Duplex can; it’s enough for a season’s use. 

Most automotive equipment and hardware jobbers and dealers carry 
Clover—if yours doesn’t, money order for 50 cents brings a 4-0z. Duplex 
can to you, as well as both bulletins, delivery guaranteed. 












Garages: Our grade D makes money 
Sor you— cuts fast—saves time. 


I Buy it in pound cans for economy 
é l 1. 
my 
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For machine shops and tool rooms, Clover 
Lapping and Grinding Compounds are made 
in seven grades, from fine to coarse. 


CLOVER MFG. CO., 100 Main St., Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicago Branch: 604 West Adams St. 
San Francisco Branch: 550 Howard St. 
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Clover Mfg. Co. 
100 Main St., Norwalk, Conn. 


Send free samples and Bulletins. (Check proper square.) 
[_]Car Owner [_]Garage [_] Manufacturer [_] Distributor 
















































































Puts Pep in Qld Motors 


Keeps Pep’in ath , Motors 
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Men who want style will find 
it in The Florsheim Shoe. What 


ee a 

G A you prefer you may actually have — 
be x | MY there are styles in endless variety — 
( se 4 every model a specimen of expert 


designing and workmanship. 
Florsheims look good because they 
are good. 




























Fifteen to Twenty Dollars 


The name in every pair—‘‘7he 


Florsheim Shoe’’—\ook for it. 


The 
Florsheim Shoe Company 


Manufacturers Chicago 


Write for Book 
“Styles of the Times”’ 


The 
Carlton —Two Tone 
Style M-47 
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WIRELESS! A real radio station 
at your home 


Zizz, Zizz—Zazz—Zizz, Zizz! “It’s Brooklyn Navy Yard! They’re 
calling to a warship off Fire Island. Take the receiver, Jack! 
Hear them?” 


Any boy can have a wireless station right in his own home—a 
real wireless, not a toy—one that will recetve messages up to 
1000 miles and send them 3 to 5 miles. With a No. 4007 Gilbert 
Receiving Set you can have a station completely assembled in an 
hour and be listening to the messages of Government and com- 
mercial stations and many amateur stations all over the country. 
It’s fascinating. It’s instructive. 

Gilbert Radio outfits are right up-to-date—the very latest. They were designed 
by an expert, a wireless officer of the U. S, Army during the war. The Wireless 
Book in each outfit tells the location of the 
Government stations—when they send mes- 
sages—how to receive them. It gives you 
the wireless code. And the powerful Gilbert 
station at New Haven sends messages to 
boys every day. 

Write today for our special Radio Catalog 
and name of the dealer who sells these outfits 
in your city. 


The A. C. Gilbert Company 


119 Blatchley Avenue New Haven, Conn. 
In Canada: The A. C. Gilbert-Menzies Co., 
Limited, Toronto 
In England: The A.C. Gilbert Co.,125 High Holborn, 

London, W.C. 1. 
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Forgetting the ache in his every joint, 
the pain of the bullet slap, the fatigue and 
the peril that were his, Meshek sped up the 
dim road at a most creditable pace. At the 
first turning he flung himself into a wayside 
thicket, and thence made his journey across 
country, trying not to lose heart and sense 
of direction at sound of the hue and cry be- 
hind him. 

The jail bell was ringing like mad. The 
jail cannon boomed twice. Thus might all 
hearers know that a prisoner had escaped 
and that a reward of fifty dollars awaited 
the man who should procure his return— 
two cannon shots for a negro prisoner, 
three for a white man. 

Meshek, hearing, had no trouble in pic- 
turing a hundred folk laying down knife 
and fork and rising from the supper table 
to catch up their guns and fare forth on the 
quest of the fifty-dollar guerdon. Truly 
Caine had grounds for his chronic boast 
that no prisoner of his had ever been able 
to elude recapture! Money was too scarce 
and searchers were too many in and round 
Shelbyvale to let fifty dollars’ worth of 
fugitive go uncaught. 

But it is one thing to start the country- 
side on a man hunt and quite another to 
round up the prey in the darkness. The 
clangor of the bell still beat in Meshek’s 
earsas heran. It seemed to follow him and 
him alone. He could hear shouts and the 
sound of padding feet. Once, indeed, he fell 
on all fours in a patch of weeds barely in 
time to elude two gun-carrying men who 
were racing across lots to join in the chase. 

When the men had passed on Meshek 
broke cover and struck again into that 
clumsy run of his. At the third step the 
ball of his bare foot thudded flat on a small 
round stone. His hundred and forty 
pounds of weight and his momentum aided 
the impact. There was a snapping that 
sounded to the negro as loud as a pistol 
shot. Then an agonizing pain shot up his 
ankle and leg. 

He had met with the mishap which has 
been the bane of so many cross-country 
runners. In stepping on the stone with full 
force he had broken one of the small bones 
of the left foot. Meshek rocked to and fro, 
nauseated by the keen agony of the break. 
Then straightening, as the banging of the 
bell came afresh to his ears, he began to 
hobble on, favoring as much as he could the 
foot, already beginning to swell and burn. 

Handicapped as he was, it took him a 
full hour to limp groaningly to the cabin in 
the brake. As he pushed open the crazy 
door a welcoming whine came to him 
through the darkness of the musty room. 
In another second—sobbing, chuckling, 
pain sick, jubilant—Meshek had untied the 
rope from Old Lee’s collar. The dog danced 
round his friend in a rapture of welcome 
that overcame for once his monumental 
dignity. 

It had been lonely there in the cabin for 
this endless forty-eight hours. The last of 
the water was just gone, and Old Lee was 
rabidly hungry too. Small wonder he 
greeted with such enthusiasm the friend 
with whom the idea of food was always 
associated in his canine mind. 

“Oh, Lee, ol’ beautiful!” babbled Me- 
shek, hugging the wriggling animal to his 
breast. ‘‘Of all de gran’ dogs whatever 
happened, yo’s dat dog! To think of yo’ 
bein’ so pow’ful glad an’ friendly at me 
arter de way I done locked yo’ up heah an’ 
ev’thing! Lee, I gotta pay some high fo’ 
yo’ bein’ glad. I gotta do double time— 
back yondeh to de calaboose, an’ I gotta 
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git a black-snake whalin’ too. So mebb/ 
we’re even arter all—you an’ me. An’ noy}) 
come help me fin’ a stick I kin use fo’) 
crutch-like. An’ den me an’ you is gwin 
have a feed what is a feed to make up t 
yo’ fo’ stahvin’ like dis. I knows whe 
dey’s a windeh what kin be opened wid 
knife or a splinter of wood, Lee. An’ behir! 
dat windeh’s all de high-class meat a do 
kin eat in a week. C’m on!” 
















































It was Patrolman Zollicoffer, Shelby 
vale’s one policeman, who recaptured’ Mi 
shek Stone. Zollicoffer took his police dutit 
very seriously indeed. By way of groun 
ing himself in his profession he was wont 1 
read diligently such detective literature ; 
came his way, and to make practical use| 
what he gleaned therefrom. Thus it wi 
that he had learned the fictional trait of @ 
desperate criminals to haunt the scene j/) 
their crimes. | 

Watkins Cottrell’s meat market was tl 
scene of Meshek’s crime. What more nat 
ral than that the fugitive should indul 
in a brief haunt of that romantic spd) 
Thither went Patrolman Zollicoffer, whi) 
the man hunt waged through the opi 
country and the negro quarter. And the) 
he found his man. } 

He found more. He found Edwin Joh} 
son’s dropper dog that had been missij| 
for two days. Man and dog were seati| 
side by side on the butcher-shop floor ju 
within the opened window. : 

Both seemed very happy indeed, un} 
they were interrupted. Meshek was busi) 
hewing great hunks of tenderloin from} 
slab of beef he had lifted from the ice b}/ 
and was feeding them to the ravenous d 
as fast as Old Lee’s busy jaws could” 
made to assimilate them. 

To Patrolman Zollicoffer it was the m¢ 
natural thing in the world that Mesh) 
Stone should thus be haunting the scene ) 
his crime. To Warden Caine, when the pr} 
oner was returned to him, it appeared not 
ing short of violent insanity. And hayi 
conscientious scruples as to ill treating|) 
hopeless lunatic, the warden forbore to ¢7 
patterns in Meshek’s flesh with his blat 
snake whip. Instead, he merely locked tf 
returned prisoner in his cell. 

There next morning Gregory Johns) 
and Young Colbridge found him. Thi} 
like Caine, were starkly puzzled to accov) 
for his antics. Nor could their most adr} 
questionings lure the victim from nursi| 
his injured foot and sore shoulder in mou)} 
ful silence—until Greg, as by an aft} 
thought, asked: ‘‘But what on earth ¥ 
Old Lee doing with you? He’d been aw 
for two days. We couldn’t find him at; 
where. How did you happen to run acri 
him?” 

“‘T_I jes’ happened to—to kind of m 
up wid him,”’ shyly answered Meshek. 

“But ——” began Young Colbridge. | 

Meshek wheeled on the Northerner i} 
gust of fury. | 

“‘Misteh Yankee!” he sputtered; “‘M} 
teh Northerner, nex’ time yo’ gives}) 
niggeh two soft dollahs to buy suhl 
steak wid fo’ a dog—nex’ time yo’ doe} 
highfalutin thing like dat—well, suh, giv) 
to some niggeh what’s totin’ a rabbit’s fi 
an’—an’ all de odder voodoo charms he! 
staggeh along undeh. ’Cause dat nigge! 
gwine to have plenty o’ need fo’ ’em al 
an’ den some! 

“Still,” he mumbled mournfully to hi# 
self as the visitors left, ‘‘’at ol’ dog’s wi! 
ninety days o’ any man’s time, I reck’n,| 

“’At’s er dog!”’ 
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it never rusts~products exposed to weather, 
including window screen,marine equipment, 
automobile fittings, etc, are not destroyed even 
by the metal-eating action of sea fog or city smoke. 





* 
it retains strength under high heats that break ‘ 
down the very structure of most metals.Flame <//4 
exposed parts in oxy-acetylene torches, =. 
pyrometers, spark plugs, etc., last longer. “WS 


we 


— 


* 
it withstands the cutting wear of superheated or 
high pressure steam and enables power 
plant equipment,such as valve trim & turbine 
blading to stand up and give more efficient service. 


Ss 


* 
it defeats the corrosive attacks of alkalies and 
most acids and so is widely used in chemical 
: apparatus and in commercial process equipment 
wherever chemical action is encountered. 


a 


Strong as steel, more corrosion resisting than copper, more 
wear tesisting than bronze ~a balanced natural alloy. 


MONEL Metal can be machined, ,cast, 
forged, rolled, drawn, brazed, soldered, and 
welded by electric or oxy-acetylene method. 
The name MONEL is given to a line of 
metal products developed from a natural 
nickel alloy—67% nickel, 28% copper and 


5% other metals. These products include 
MONEL rods, MONEL castings, MONEL 
sheet, MONELwire, MONELstrip stock, etc. 


MONEL products bear the Inco trademark 
of the International Nickel Company widely 
known as the sole producers of Inco Nickel. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, 43 Exchange Place, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The International Nickel Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMI 
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Lincoln Specialization on Motors 


a | Saved 57% on this Elevator 


—=) 





Lincoln Motor Type of Motor 7 
Designed for Elevator Work . Formerly used on Elevators 
Cost of Motor $230.00 Cost of Motor $375.00 
Cost of Control Apparatus 67.00 Cost of Control Apparatus 316.00 
Total $297.00 Total $691.00 


For years a certain type of electric motor had been used 
on elevators. It was the ‘customary practice” religiously 
followed by both elevator and motor builders. 


g When Lincoln motor specialists went into this elevator 

M problem some years ago, they threw “customary practice”’ 

_ overboard, donned their working clothes and began a series 

v of practical tests right down in the elevator pit where the 
wheels go round. 


As a result, they developed the Lincoln Elevator motor— 
BS a motor which did everything the “‘customary”’ type would 
do yet cost 40% less because “‘it fitted the job.” 


ae ce 


The control mechanism for the Lincoln Motor was so 
simple that an even greater saving could be made on this. 
The example given rhove shows what this means in dollars 
and CENTS. 


SS 


Added to this, is the advantage of freedom from repairs, 
and lower depreciation of the simple Lincoln equipment. 


SSS 


Lincoln engineers—specializing on motors—find oppor- 
tunities like this on practically every motor-driven machine— 
to save on first cost of installation—cut down operating 
cost—or increase production. 


Lincoln District Offices 
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New York City — Cincinnati Columbus 
Buffalo Chicago Pittsburgh 
Syracuse Detroit Philadelphia 
Baltimore Hartford Boston 
Charlotte, N.C. Minneapolis 


Also Sold by The Fairbanks Co. 


Lincoln Motors are the only motors sold by the 
22 branches of The Fairbanks Co. under their 
famous Fairbanks “OK.” 


The Lincoln Motor 
operated under water 
at exhibitions and 


agean wittoctiit “Link Up With Lincoln” 


age to windings. 


The Lincoln Electric Company 
General Offices and Factory, Cleveland, O. 


The Lincoln Electric Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto-Montreal 
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djust pay to the work performed by em- 
loyees occasion an increasing percentage 
refusals of appointment and of resigna- 
ons; the chaotic salary conditions make 
impossible to secure an equitable system 
promotion; there is no systematic, co- 
_ organization of government service 


ding service conditions; employment 
jblems of relatively small importance 
pect the time and attention of Congress 
the Executive; established methods 


,and radical reforms; the fixing of salaries 
n the making of promotions are hap- 
zard and without sufficient data for 
ymparisons and appraisals; there is no 
udy of the employment problem and no 
asis upon which to offer logical conclu- 
ons; it is inevitable that the old-rooted 
slief should persist that mere personal 
apressions and political influence control 
lyancement and protect incompetence.” 
Those are the measured words and con- 
usions of the Civil Service Commission. 
ow for a case in point: Employees of 
ie Dead-Letter Office appeared before 
ie Congressional Joint Commission on Re- 
assification of Salaries to tell about the 
mditions of their work. They pointed 
it that the dead-letter service of the 
nited States is divided into four sections, 
territories, with headquarters at Wash- 
gton, and branch offices in New York, 
hicago and San Francisco. They showed 
iat returners in the New York branch 
ere paid $1395; in Chicago, $1485; and 
San Francisco $1650, as against $1350 in 
ashington; that selectors were paid 
620 in New York; $1690 in Chicago; 
680 in San Francisco, as against $1310 
Washington; that other clerks in the 
ad-letter service were paid $1515 in 
ew York; $1620 in Chicago; $1800 in 
in Francisco, as against $1420 in Wash- 
gton. They asked that the pay be 
ualized and for a reclassification of em- 
oyees so that all who are doing the same 
rt of work would be on the same basis. 


The Golden Age of the Service 


It should be said that at this particular 
neture the government service is going 
rough a period of depression and low 
orale such as no one I have been able to 
din public employ can remember. It is 
€ common testimony of government 
iployees of long service and of whatever 
ade or rank that administrative effi- 
ney is at its lowest ebb in the depart- 
ants and establishments that go to make 
) the Federal service. I have no desire to 
‘ect this article with the taint of politics, 
t it must be said that the present rank 
d file now look back to the Roosevelt 
ministration as the Golden Age. 
T. R. was a great hand to have bureau 
iefs and division chiefs and minor em- 
yyees at the White House. He was al- 
ys dipping into the departments over 
2 heads and without the knowledge of his 
binet officers. He got into direct personal 
ntact with the men who are actually 
ing the work. This personal recognition 
thused all of them; even the men who 
re not sent for to come to the White 
Juse were always bucked up by the hope 
d belief that if they did an outstanding 
ace Of work Mr. Roosevelt would send for 
em, and that they would receive personal 
sognition. This is what they themselves 
w tell us. I know it is true, for I was in 
ashington through the seven years of the 
osevelt Administration. “No attention 
s been paid to the departments and the 
itine administrative work of the Govern- 
mt since the war began,’’ more than one 
iployee has said to me in the course of my 
esent inquiry. 
ere is no basis in fact for any com- 
acent belief that the Government runs 
eli. Many old-established businesses 
@now decayed and dead that proceeded 
that belief. Of course the Government 
$a certain indestructibility because it is 
conducted to make money. It has no 
to show a profit. It cannot become 
krupt and cease to exist. But it can be- 
e bankrupt in efficiency, it can become 
krupt in morale, it can become bank- 
in the standards it should set for 
. It is true that a general slackness 





and discouragement on the part of the 
great bulk of the Federal employees is 
visible now. 

A comprehensive inquiry into the condi- 
tions of the postal service and the state of 
mind of the employees all over the country 
made by a joint commission of senators 
and representatives is just concluding. I 
have had access to its interrogations of 
postal employees from every part of the 
country. They all tell the same story of 
men leaving the service, of a poorer qual- 
ity of men coming in, of the difficulty of 
retaining even poor men, of men coming in 
and staying for a few days or a few hours 
and then leaving without notice, and of a 
seale of pay that too often did not give a 
living wage, of debt, of sickness and of 
discouragement. Yet through the whole 
sordid, pitiful tale runs a golden thread of 
patience, of devoted loyalty to the Govern- 
ment, of faith in the soundness of our insti- 
tutions, and of hope that conditions would 
be remedied when they became known. 

The result of the whole inquiry is am im- 
pressive and heartening illustration of the 
attitude of government employees toward 
an impersonal and heedless employer who 
is forgiven much because of a deep-lying 
feeling that the nation’s business must be 
carried on; that, after all, however trying 
the conditions and inadequate the pay, it 
is public service. The amazing and inter- 
esting thing is that such a sound, healthy 
sentiment still survives. 


Postal Officials’ Testimony 


I quote Mr. Walter V. Ellis, a letter car- 
rier at Camden, New Jersey. He has been 
in the postal service for thirty years. His 
average pay during that long period of un- 
interrupted service has been $956 a year. 
Hear him: 

“T want to say to you that we have not 
at any time done anything that would 
bringreproachonthe Government. Though 
we have been underpaid and dissatisfied 
people, because conditions have been such 
that they warrant us in being dissatisfied, 
we have been one hundred per cent loyal 
andevershallbe. . . . Wecameintothe 
service when we were young men; now I 
am getting old and gray and I begin to look 
like Uncle Sam. . . . I declare to you 
that in the city of Camden I questioned the 
boys and I said, ‘How many of you have 
been having butter to eat?’ There is not a 
man there that had been eating but- 
tersu. Through the wave of anarchy 
and in all other things we stood steadfast, 
though our condition was not good; we 
bought Liberty Bonds, and sold them to 
buy food for our families. We are not beg- 
ging now. We do not come with our hats in 
our hands like paupers. We are American 
citizens, looking for justice, looking for 
equality, looking for rights.” 

Now as to the deterioration in the char- 
acter and quality of the men going into the 
service, I summon Mr, John J. Diamond, 
who is employed in the post office at Phila- 
delphia. 

“The standard of the examinations has 
been lowered to a great extent and that 
possibly brings in a class of men who do 
not reach the intellectual standard of former 
times. There seems to be a different atmos- 
phere among the men coming in to-day. 
When I entered the service there seemed to 
be a spirit of codperation, a desire to be 
of real service to the Department and to 
the Government. At the present time that 
spirit is not present and there seems to be 
a lethargy among the new men coming in. 
We have quite a number of temporary em- 
ployees, and sufficient men, but not of the 
right caliber. The men who have been per- 
fected in the system of clerical work are 
going out of the service to accept positions 
where they can get a better salary.” 

This is the story of a post-office clerk, 
William H. Canavan, of the Chicago office: 
“The time for pride has gone. We have 
been held back by pride from telling the 
things that happen to us, but let me recite 
here a specific case. A man is employed in 
the post office; his wife becomes suddenly 
and seriously ill. He has five children and 
is unable to obtain a nurse. He couldn’t 
pay her if he could get one, and he has to 
take over the charge of the home and the 
charge of his children and of the administer- 
ing to his wife, with the help of his neigh- 
bors; and he finds in an examination of his 
home conditions that there are only two 
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HEN you buy a suit, tie, collar, shirt, pair of shoes 
or gloves, you look for a well-known name. When 
you find this name you know you are going to get 
satisfaction. You can now buy your belt the same way. 


The name to look for on a belt is MODERN —on the 
size button. Find this button and you've found the 
belt you can always buy with confidence of supreme 
quality — guaranteed genuine selected leather, superior 


materials and finish. 


Me INUBELTS: 


are the original tongue buckle initial belts —“ No Roller 
to Slip”"— most practical and comfortable. Ask for a 
MODERN and get full measure of wear, style and com- 





fort. If not readily obtained, write us. 


Largest Manufacturers Im| ODER 


of Belts Exclusively HY 


epicienn 


241 W. Van Buren St. 
Chicago 











The “Lift-the-Dot” Fastener is one of a 
complete line of improved patent fasteners, 
known as TRADE 


The D OT Line 


MARK 


of Fasteners 
@ 


TRADE MARK 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


The “*Lift-the-Dot?? Fastener 
The ‘*Durable-Dot” Fastener 
The ‘'Veltex Dot” Fastener 


The ““Anzo Dot’? Fastener 
fo iy 

The Segma Dot” Fastener 

The Common Sense Fastener 





There are many places on the modern 
automobile where “Lift-the-Dot”’ Fas- 
teners should be used. 


And “Lift-the-Dot” always makes good. 
Whatever it has to hold, it holds securely 
until you want it to let go—then simply 
lift the side with the “dot.” 


Its dependability, beauty and compactness have 
led to the adoption of “Lift-the-Dot” for many 
uses other than on automobiles. Luggage, in- 
strument cases, sporting goods, toilet cases, 
heavy clothing of fabric, leather or rubber—these 
are some of the scores of articles on which the 
“Lift-the-Dot” is coming into general use. 


A fastener for every fastening need. Manufac- 
turers of goods requiring fasteners should write 
for Catalog. 
CARR FASTENER COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LIFT “e DOT Fasteners 
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Correct 


OUR sense of discrimina- 
tion in choosing correct 
footwear will at once approve 
the simple refinement and 
graceful design of these shoes. 










SUSY 


‘*Faithful to the Last’’ 


Nothing has been spared, 
either in workmanship or ma- 
terials. The first day’s wear 
will be ample proof of their 
ease and glove-like fit. Their 


durability is apparent. 


You will find these shoes on 
display at the larger exclu- 


sive shoe shops. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nunn-Bush Style Book 


on request 
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Nunn, Bush & Weldon Shoe Co. 
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AGEL is the bat- 


tery’s weather 


vane. The direction of 


the arrow shows the di- 
rection of the current. 
All going in or out, Nagel 
will show you. 

Nagel protects bat- 


teries on more than 
1,250,000 cars. 


The Nagel Ammeter is standard equip- 
ment on Allen, Auburn, Briscoe, Chev- 
rolet, Collier, Economy, Empire, Maxwell, 
Mitchell, Moore, Moline-Knight, Olds- 
mobile, Oakland, Overland, Pan, Pied- 
mont, Stephens, Scripps-Booth, Willys- 
Knight passenger cars and Collier, Gramm- 
Bernstein, Garford and Nash motor trucks. 
Also endorsed by use by the makers of the 
Auto-Lite, Bijur and Remy Starting and 
Lighting Systems. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 





JHE WGNQGEL ELECTRIC 
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towels in the house that are fit for use; 
only one change of bed clothing in the 
house. He was humiliated before his neigh- 


| bors by that condition and that it was 
| withheld from him by his self-sacrificing 


wife by frequent washings, for fear that it 
would break down his spirit if he knew the 
condition, and utterly destroy his efficiency. 

““When I left home this morning it was 
raining—again the time for pride has gone. 
My wife said, ‘I will have to keep Robert 
home from school.’ I said, ‘Why?’ She 
said, ‘His shoes won’t stand the trip.’ I 
spent twenty dollars for shoes this month, 
and three of my children haven’t shoes fit 
to wear. Those are some of the things upon 
which you might well decide this question, 
and it is a question of everyday life. They 
asked a question in the questionnaires with 
regard to specific self-denial. No maninthe 
post office is competent to answer that 
question for you. If we were to sit down 
and calmly figure out the future it would 


| | overwhelm us and break our spirit. The 


wives are the ones to come before you and 
tell you what it means. 

“These are some of the things we have to 
contend with, and I am better situated than 
some of the clerks in the Chicago post office, 
and I want to say to you, forgetting the 
pride I have had, that my wife has had one 
new dress in three years. I have had this 
suit for four. I wear it to work and on 
Sundays too. My wife by constant effort, 
by turning over and knitting and sewing— 
not by using our old clothes; we couldn’t; 


| we have to keep them ourselyes—has man- 


aged to keep the children clothed, is able to 
keep them, in some manner, upon the 
streets and fit for school. These are some 
of the conditions, and I am not facing those 
conditions on a salary of $1500, because 
I am able to make nearly half that much 
on the outside. I make nearly $2200 a 
year altogether, and yet these are the con- 
ditions that confront us. Even making 
that extra money, fifty dollars a month, 
since the signing of the armistice, I have 
not been able to keep my family and give 
my children the schooling and the educa- 
tion they should receive.” 


Striking Cases of Underpay 


Samuel Borowitz is a post-office clerk in 
Station D, at Thirteenth Street and Fourth 
Avenue, New York. He has been employed 
there for ten years. His present salary is 
$1500 a year. He has a wife and two chil- 
dren, one nine years old and one three 
years and three months. Four chief items 
of his expenses are rent, food, milk for the 
children, and car fare. He keeps an accurate 
account and finds that these four items cost 
$113.80 a month, to be taken out of a 
salary of $125. In addition, he has to buy 
his lunches. He goes to work in the post 
office at three o’clock in the afternoon and 
works until twelve o’clock at night. In the 
forenoon he works as a paper hanger. He 
found that he had to get some outside 
employment to make enough money to 
keep himself and his family alive. He gets 
up in the morning at eight o’clock and by 
nine o’clock he is leaving his flat. He does 
not get back until one o’clock the following 
morning. Between nine o’clock every morn- 
ing and three o’clock every afternoon, when 
he must report at the post office, he earns 
about three dollars hanging wall paper. 
Then he goes to work in the post office at 
three o’clock. 

He says: “I am a pretty active fellow 
and can’t be idle, but many a day when 
I am fixing up accounts in the post office I 
will be falling over asleep. My eyes just 
close up on me. My record in the post 
office has been a hundred per cent efficiency 
record. I had one of the highest efficiency 
records in the post office when I first en- 
tered. But I never did anything outside 
at that time. My record is not impaired 
yet, but my health is impaired, because I 
have got to continue—I must continue 
working the same way.” 

W. L. Baldwin is superintendent of the 
Tompkins Square Station of the New York 
City post office, whose salary is $2000 a 
year plus the temporary bonus of $200. Heis 
the head of the financial department of the 
postal’ station. On the day on which he 
was interrogated last September he had in 
his care $5,168,000, representing the postal 
savings of 14,000-and-some-odd depositors. 
This station is on the East Side of New 
York. Pants pressers in sweatshops down 
there are paid forty-eight dollars a week for 
a forty-four-hour week. Mr. Baldwin is 
paid by the Government $38.75 a week for 
taking care of more than $5,000,000 of 
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savings. Mr. Baldwin and his clerks, wi 
an aggregate annual salary of about $12,0 
take in for the Government and pay ov 
each day such sums as to give a balance ¢ 
upward of $5,000,000. The station doe 
a postal-savings business of about $20,00 
a day. His station serves a postal popule 
tion of about 250,000. Mr. Baldwin he 
been in the sefvice forty-two years an} 
nine months. He has had no increase ¢ 
pay since 1898. He is now getting as muc} 
as it is possible for him to get under the lay} 
He is sixty-six years and eight months ok 
He is hoping that Congress will pass 
retirement law. 


Qualifications of Letter Carriers 


Most people come into contact with t 
post office and the postal service throu 
the letter carriers. I was amazed to 
cover what qualifications a mail car 
must have, what he must do, and what 
must learn to get and hold his job. Befg! 
he is permitted to take the required civ 
service examination a man seeking a pos 
tion as letter carrier must show that ]| 
possesses the following qualifications: 


He must bea citizen of the United States 
He must be between eighteen and fort 
five years of age. 
He must not be less than five feet fo 
inches in height. \ 
He must weigh not less than 125 poun¢ 
He must be physically sound and in go 
health. t 
He must give the names and address 
of five persons, preferably employers, w, 
have knowledge of his character, experien| | 
and ability. || 
His application must be signed by t) 
vouchers. 
He must be examined by a physician a@ 
furnish a medical certificate showing ] 
physical qualifications before he is eligi]! 
to appointment. } 


Having met these requirements the if 
plicant for the position of letter carr) 
must pass an open competitive examit| 
tion, conducted by the Civil Service Coa) 
mission, with an average percentage of 
less than seventy. 

The successful applicant, when his nai 
is reached on the eligible register, receiv) 
as a rule, an appointment as a substiti} 
earrier. To qualify for that position he 
required to furnish a bond in the sum} 
$1000. 

Substitutes were paid at the rate of fo) 
cents an hour up to November 8, 19 
since which time there has been a tem: 
rary increase to sixty cents. They are 1| 
entitled to the benefits of the eight-in-t 
hour law, the vacation law, Sunday or h 
day compensatory time law or, in fact, m 
of the laws that benefit regular employe, 
There is no time limit to substitute seryi 
and the time served as a substitute d 
not count in his favor in regulating § 
salary when he is appointed as a regtl 
carrier. The average period of service} 
a substitute has been four years. 4} 
average earning of substitutes is less t] 
forty-five dollars a month. { 

The substitute must report for duty& 
five or six A. M., he is subject to call 
duty until midnight, and he someti§ 
works all that time. He must qualify <® 
clerk and as a chauffeur, and when, in & 
latter capacity, he is in charge of a met 
vehicle he is responsible for any damagi( 
the machine. He must be efficient in rq) 
and station schemes and must be ablej 
any time to take any regular carrier’s re! 
and make his deliveries efficiently. 

After a period of service which, as } 
been stated, averages four years, the gs} 
stitute is given an appointment as car} 
for a probationary period of six months) 
the end of which time he may be designa@ 
as a regular carrier. At any time during 
probationary period, however, he may) 
dropped from the rolls on the ground tW 
his services are not satisfactory. i] 

The regular carrier is usually first) ® 
signed to the collection service, gathe 
mail from letter boxes. His duties in § 
line are arduous and monotonous. Het 
ally makes eight trips of one hour eacl®t 
sixteen trips of one-half hour each in ht 
course of the day’s work. He is walkingat 
this time and carrying a heavy load, 
quently as much as seventy pounds, bef 
his return to the office. The work is ge# 
ally regarded as harder than that of ft 
delivery carrier. After two to four yeallp 
the collection service the carrier is or 1% 
be assigned to delivery service. 


(Continued on Page 197) 
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french Ray-O-Lite Batteries 
} <for epee Flashlight 
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RENCH Ray- O-Lite Batteries are the outstand- 
ing choice of experienced flashlight users. Years 
Bis service conclusively demonstrate that these 
better batteries give more and better light for a 
longer time. For this reason: long life is built into them. 


SS er 


French Ray-O-Lite Batteries give brilliant, searching 
light. They are sturdy and strong to stand hard 
usage, and have the vitality to revive quickly after 
fag continuous work. They “relax”’ and do not 
deteriorate between flashes. They last long—be- 
cause they are so well made. 


SS 


There is a French Ray-O-Lite Battery for every 
size and kind of flashlight. In unsealed cartons, 


tested as you buy. At your dealer’s—buy from this 
familiar cabinet. 


From This Famous Cabinet 
Buy Packaged Electricity 
Sor Your Flashlight 


It keeps French Ray-O-Lite Bat- 
teries fresh, unspoiled, full-powered. 
A handy testing-block shows the 
power of the battery you buy. It 
1s your guarantee of unfailing sat- 
isfaction. 









































FRENCH BATTERY & CARBON COMPANY 


: 2335 Winnebago St., Madison, Wis. 71-73 Murray St., New York 
9) . Chicago, Kansas City : -.. Madison, Wis. 
) Branches: Dallas, Minneapolis, Atlanta Factortes: Newark, N. J. 


Deliveries can now be made from our Eastern office, 
71-73 Murray Street, New York 


RAY-O-LITES 
and 


DRY BATTERIES 
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April with its sun and showers banishes 
all thought of winter’s cold, the shivering 
in chilly rooms—the awakening on zero 
mornings to find the steam heating system 
dead, or else it showed uncomfortable 
signs of life—hissing steam from the air 
valve or dripping water on costly rugs 
and hardwood floors. 


Remember>?—of course. So take action 
now—prepare for next winter this month, 
the very day the fire dies out. 


Prepare also against further rises in coal 
prices by arranging now to burn less coal 
next winter. Phone your heating con- 
tractor to install Hoffman Valves imme- 
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syste m against next winter's chill 


diately, while the system is idle and he is 
not rushed. 


He'll tell you that Hoffman Valves make 
perfect that best of heat—steam. He 
knows from experience how they will save 
tons of coal, paying for their installation 
in a few winter months. For they keep 
radiators hot on low steam pressure. Their 
perfection is automatic. There is no bother- 
some tinkering with screw drivers or pen- 
knives to adjust them. They are noise- 
less, hard working little chaps, keeping 
steam locked in to radiate its heat, but 
venting all air in pipes or radiators that 
causes bangs and hammering. If water 
tries to spurt out Hoffman Valves turn all 
of it back to the radiator. 


HoFFMAN VALVES 


more heat from less coal 


The leading architects specify —the best 
heating contractors install, Hoffman Valves 


Hoffman Valves are not an experiment, they are an 
assured success. Over one and a half million of 


Sicknesses and 


130 N. Wells St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


them are at work today. 
cure your heating troubles—to operate perfectly for 
at least five years or your money will be returned 
without question on our part. 


Have your heating contractor install them this month, 
and if you desire the five-year guarantee in writing 
have him notify us. We'll send your certificate as soon 
as the valves are installed. 


IT the seontiime twriie 
m the méanitme wrtie 





HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, Inc. 


512 Fifth Avenue, New York City P: 
215 W. Seventh St. wee 
Los Angeles, Calif. 43 





They are guaranteed to 


can oe cured 
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_ (Continued from Page 194) 

The letter carrier must be gifted with an 
ecurate, retentive memory. He must as- 
imilate for instant use the postal rules and 
egulations, which are contained in a book 
»f 400 pages. In this book are the rates of 
yostage of the several classes of mail mat- 

ter, rules pertaining to registered mail, 
\pecial-delivery mail, insured mail, C.O. D. 
nail, pension letters and money orders, 
ind the characteristics peculiar to the 
nailing and delivery of each of those kinds 
xf mail. He must know how to detect 
»bseene mail and all other prohibited kinds 
»f mailing matter, and be prepared at all 
imes to answer the queries of the public. 

The carrier performs work of a clerical 
iature. That he may arrange his mail in an 
der of sequence for delivery the carrier 
nust learn the scheme of distribution for 
iis route, which consists of memorizing sev- 
ral thousand names of patrons of the postal 
ervice and associating those names with 
he labeled pigeonholes in the post-office 
istributing case, and thus his mail will be 
rranged for orderly, expeditious delivery. 
his work must be done with accuracy be- 
ause the carrier is the last link in the chain 
f the post-office system of handling mail, 
nd he is the man who is penalized for all 
rrors of distribution. He must also mem- 
rize the names of patrons who formerly 
esided on his route, so that he will know 
vhat mail is no longer deliverable on his 
oute, in order that it may be transferred 
y the carrier to the route to which it now 
elongs. 

The carrier must keep a log book, in 
thich are recorded the removal addresses 
f former patrons of his route. Whenever a 
stter is received by him for one who re- 
10ved from his route it is the carrier’s duty 
9 cross out the post-office address and in- 
eribe thereon the new address of the 
ddressee. This log book contains hundreds 
f names and the carrier is required to 
1vemorize the forwarding addresses, so that 
e can write on the envelope, without re- 
ourse to the log book, the new address. 

In office-building routes the carrier must 
yemorize the room numbers of the ad- 
ressees so that the mail can be delivered 
nithout the delay incident to making refer- 
ace to the building directory. 

The carrier, upon his entry into the serv- 
’e as a substitute letter carrier, is used 
iterchangeably in the capacities of clerk 
nd carrier, and as a clerk he must memo- 
ize the clerk’s primary scheme of distribu- 
lon in order to perform his clerical work. 



















Sickness Among Letter Carriers 


| The carrier is frequently called upon to 
btain information of a confidential nature, 
licited by the several secret-service depart- 
ients of the Government, both within and 
fithout the postal service. He is called 
pon to give clews to the whereabouts of 
lleged criminals, of post-office burglars, of 
aditious persons, of smugglers, of fraudu- 
mt schemers making use of the mail sery- 
te, of deserters from the Army and Navy, 
'f counterfeiters, of illicit distilleries and 
ther revenue dodgers. During the war he 
fas called upon to report places where 
‘ersons speaking foreign tongues congre- 
ate, to take census of foreign-born peo- 
les, to furnish the names of young men 
ligible for army or navy service. Often is 
atrusted to him the task of gathering in- 
mation which will result in locating heirs 

t in reuniting families whose members 

ve been lost to each other. 

The carrier is a fiscal agent. He is used 
§ a collection agency in delivering C. O. D. 
farcels and unpaid mail, and is responsible 
or all moneys intrusted to his custody as 
yell as for the mail and packages. He also 
arries with him on his route a book used 
or registering mail of patrons unable or un- 
villing to take it to the post office for 
egistration, and he is accountable for the 
honeys received by him for such purpose. 
_ During the war he was assigned the work 

investigating people of pro-German tend- 

cies and instructed to report all matters 
! ming within his ken which might injuri- 





busly affect the country’s interest and 
Nellare. He collected funds for the Salva- 
Army, sold Liberty Bonds, Thrift 
ps, and so on, and performed sundry 
er duties related to the many authorized 
activities of the United States. 
Supplementing all the foregoing duties it 
equired of the letter carrier that he be a 
n of integrity and responsibility, meet- 
all his financial obligations promptly, 
he live decently, and that he present 
ays a neat personal appearance. 
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The latest report of the United States 
Compensation Commission discloses the in- 
formation that the occupation of letter 
carrier is a hazardous one. The report 
shows that nearly ten per cent of all the in- 
juries reported to the commission are in- 
juries in the outdoor city delivery service, 
nearly all of which represents injuries to 
letter carriers. 

As the work of the carrier above described 
devolves primarily on the legs and feet for 
practically the entire period of daily service 
the lower extremities are overdeveloped at 
the expense of the rest of the body, result- 
ing in an unbalanced physical condition. 
When sickness overtakes him he recovers 
more slowly than the average person, owing 
to low vitality caused by the exacting and 
strenuous nature of the work in which he is 
engaged. The effect upon his health may be 
illustrated by figures from the New York 
City office, where in 1916 there were 626 
carriers on the sick list out of a total of 2275 
men, and of these seventy-one were sick 
more than once; in 1917, 771 out of a total 
of 2500 were on the sick list, and 131 were 
sick more than once; and in 1918, 735 out 
of 2500 were on the sick list, and eighty-five 
were sick more than once. A total of 3041 
weeks was lost on account of sickness in 
1916, 3068 weeks in 1917, and 2920 weeks 
in 1918. 

Letter carriers are entitled to and receive 
under the law a vacation of fifteen days 
each year with full pay for this period. 
However, it is the rule of the service that 
the men on duty must do extra work to 
make up for the time of the men on vaca- 
tion. It has become the practice, with the 


sanction of the department, to double up | 


routes during the summer as a measure of 
economy. 


The Doubling-Up System 


What is termed the doubling-up system 
is inaugurated in many post offices at the 
beginning of the vacation period in July of 
each year. In practice it consists of abolish- 
ing one or more routes at each office, and 
the regular carriers of the abolished routes 
are required to work as substitutes on the 
routes of the other carriers who are on 
vacation. The abolished routes are divided 
among the other men at the office, which 
makes their work heavier in the heat of the 
summer, when climatic conditions demand 
that it should be lighter. On account of 
such conditions men are frequently re- 
quired to work overtime to finish up all the 
work. 

Under these circumstances it is not diffi- 
cult to understand why the Post-Office De- 
partment is finding it increasingly difficult 
to get letter carriers. In the second civil- 
service district of New York City in 1916 
there were 1200 applicants for letter-carrier 
jobs. In 1917 there were 900 applicants, 
and in 1918 there were only 100. Monthly 
examinations were held in 1919, and in 
May last year there! were only thirty-four 
applicants. Often after men successfully 
pass the examination they decline to take 
the jobs. Virtually the same situation ob- 
tains in the railway mail service, where, be- 
cause of the inadequacy of the pay, the 
slowness and unevenness of the promotions 
and the conditions of the work, there are an 
increasing number of resignations and a 
difficulty in getting new men to come in. 

One of the results of this situation has 
been that the postal service has become 
strongly unionized. The railway mail 
clerks’ union is called the Railway Mail 
Association. The clerks have a union 
called the National Federation of Postal 
Clerks, and the strongest union of them 
all is the National Association of Letter 
Carriers. The railway mail clerks’ union 
joined the American Federation of Labor 
in October, 1918, by a referendum vote of 
6827 for and 2072 against. The letter 
carriers joined the American Federation of 
Labor in 1917. Five years previously the 
letter carriers had taken a referendum vote 
on joining the federation and decided that 


they would not by a majority of 15,000. | 
When the question came up again in 1917 | 


the letter carriers decided to throw in their 
fortunes with the labor-union men by a 
majority of 21,000. So that at this time 
virtually the whole government civil serv- 
ice is unionized, and all of the unions, 
with the exception of the rural carriers, 
belong to the American Federation of 
Labor. 

I have not sought to draw a black picture 
in this account of the Government as an 
employer, but have taken the facts wher- 
ever I have found them, and the testimony 
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UICKLY, almost anxiously, 


~~ he searched his pockets. They 
thought at first that he had _ lost 
his watch, his eye-glasses, some 
private letters. 


Then his face brightened. From 
his inside pocket he drew—his— 






the master drawing pencil” 


PENCILWISE ADVICE 






Remember Dixon’s Exrporapo the next time 
you buy pencils. Meantime— write for 
esting pencil book, “TI inc Y P 

It will help you choc rig 

for your particular work. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Pencil Dept. 8-J, Jersey City, N. J. 
A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toront 
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Have Motoring Comfort 
During April Showers 


April is the month of showers— 
showers that come with no warning. 

Equip your car with an ANCHOR 
TOP. Then in rain or shine you ride in 
snug, home-like comfort. Designed for 
your car, with every little convenience 
and attention to detail, an ANCHOR 
TOP gives you all the comfort and style 
of a custom-made glass-enclosed body 
at a low price. 

Thereare twenty models of ANCHOR 
TOPS for the following cars: Buick, 
Ford, Willys-Knight, Overland, Essex, 
Dodge and Chevrolet. 

Write us today for photo prints, 
prices and the name of the ANCHOR 
TOP dealer nearest you. Be sure to 
mention name and model of your car. 

Also builders of limousine and 
landaulet bodies for Ford, Maxwell 


and Chevrolet Chassis. 


The Anchor Top & Body Co., 
342 South Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Fine Coach Builders for | 


30 Years 
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Corns today are folly. 
Millions of people know 
that. They are ending every 
corn before it gets a start. 
They simply do this: 
Attach a Blue-jay plaster. 
The pain stops instantly, and 
from that moment one forgets 
the corn. In two days take the 
plaster off, and the corn will 
come out. Only rare corns 
need a second application. 


BYP 


BAUER & BLACK 





WRITE for free illustrated 

ATENTS guide book and “EVIDENCE OF 
* CONCEPTION BLANK.” Send 

model or sketch and description of invention for our 


free opinion of its patentable nature. 
Highest References, Prompt Service. Reasonable Terms, 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, Des 


PATENT-SENSE 


eorTion 


“dhe Book for Inventors & Mfrs” 
By Return Mail FREE. Write 
LACEY &# LACEY, Dept. W Washington,DC 

















backsliders among 
the Garco-ites 


They’re not a retreating 


crowd—the Garco clan. ‘‘Per- 
sistence’”’ is their watchword: 
their motto “‘hold tight’’. 


So they line their brakes with Garco 
and are sustained by all the Garco 
staying qualities—strength, endurance 
and a tenacity as unyielding as the 
grip of a vise. 

Your dealer will initiate you into 
the Garco fellowship. 


General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 


Charleston, S. C. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Is Wronging Herself Nowadays 


e 
Blue-jay 
The Scientific Corn Ender 
Chicago 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


PITTSBURGH 


GARGO 
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Tens of millions of corns J 
are ended in this simple, easy 
way. The folks who know it 
laugh at corns. | 

Stop paring corns. That 
never ended one. Quit the 
old, harsh treatments. 

Try thisscientificway. Prove 
that a moment’s effort can end 
any corn. Then your corn 
troubles will terminate forever. 

Do it tonight. 


Stops Pain Instantly — 
Ends Corns Completely 
Sold by Druggists 


New York ‘Toronto 















Never Too Old 


To Earn 


Mr. C. E. Norbeck, of Minnesota, is 
seventy-five years old. Yet in a 
single month he has earned in his 
spare time alone $160.00 acting as 
representative of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, The Ladies’ Home Fournal 
and The Country Gentleman. 


Nineteen to Ninety 


Men of all ages, with or without experience, 
can find in Curtis work the maximum of 
profit for their time and effort. We need 
more representation everywhere, and we will 
pay you as high as $100.00 a week to act for 
us locally. Write to: 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
741 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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of government employees ranging through 
all the jobs from cabinet officer down to 
charwoman. The conclusion is inevitable 
that the whole government service is in 
urgent need of a reorganization and a re- 
classification of wages and salaries. The 
conditions now of entrance, of employment, 
of promotion and of division of work are 
for the most part grotesquely chaotic. The 
Government cannot hold good men while 
it offers them no inducements to remain, 
and it cannot afford to employ solely 
inefficient, mediocre men who cannot find 
employment elsewhere. The burden of the 
Government is carried on by the $1200, 
$1500, $1800, $2500 and $3000 a year men. 
The great body of them are excellent men. 
They hold on year after year through a 
feeling of loyalty to the Government and 
through a real interest in their work. They 
should not be penalized for it. 

The whole governmental machine needs 
reorganizing. It fairly 
sprawls in its present shapeless mass. It 
needs to be codrdinated and rid of its spare 
and worn-out parts. Inits present aspect it 
reminds one of nothing so much as of an 
old house that has come down through a 


| long line of heirs, and has been added to 


and changed to suit each tenant as he came 
into possession. The original structure has 
been overlaid and cumbered and disfigured 
by an ell here, a set of gables there, a new 
wing, a half-story extension, a Moorish 
tower—all stuck on anyhow, anywhere to 
suit the taste and fancy of the temporary 
owner. Once built or added, nothing has 
been destroyed. Some of the dwellers in 
this hodgepodge of a building have found 
themselves installed in pleasant sunny 
rooms with a southern exposure and have 
quite comfortably stayed there. Others 
have become lost in the cellar or the attic. 
They are miserable, but afraid to leave. 
They are waiting to be rescued. 

What is needed, of course, is for Congress 
to delegate to somebody or some agency 
or group the responsibility of analyzing 
the whole present mechanism, and then 
stripping it of its wasteful and useless parts. 
It would not be a difficult or an overwhelm- 
ing task. It is being done in private 
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business every day. It would be simy 
enough to find out what each of the t 
great departments of the Federal Gove) 
ment is doing; it would take time. Dup 
cation of work would at once be disclose 
and outworn agencies that perform dut 
no longer necessary would stand so cleai 
revealed that they could no longer hi 
themselves. 

Having this information there are ave 
able any number of trained men who cot 
devise a new, simplified and mode 
mechanism to carry on the business of t} 
Government with less delay and an ecc 
omy of process that would mean not or 
improved service but cheaper service. 

With this survey of the mechanism thi 
must necessarily be at the same time 
examination of the condition of the hum 
cogs in the machine. Basing wages 
salaries on duties performed and layj 
down a system of terms of employment ¢! 
not unknown sciences. It should not) 
beyond human power to arrange tl 
people doing the same work should rec@| 
the same pay or that long and faith) 
service should not go unrewarded or tl! 
the rate of pay should be adequate to mi 
living costs. Some sort of employms 
manager must stand in the relation) 
employer to these four or five hundj) 
thousand employees. It is proved tl 
Congress cannot do it successfully. A m| 
who enters the government service ag 
career resigns himself to becoming 
employee for life. He must look to 
employer to meet changing economic ¢| 
ditions that affect his livelihood. 

Now that the national Government) 
increasingly putting a guiding and direct) 
and arresting hand on and into priy 
business, it might with good grace set 
own house in order. Its own employ 
are discontented, and merely raising | 
pay of all of them, efficient and inefficie 
useful and useless alike, will not impr 
matters. It seems a lurid thing to say, ] 
I am about ready to accept the belief t 
the routine processes of the Governme 
already halting, will break down unl 
Uncle Sam becomes an intelligent emplo}j 
He is not that now. 
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better 
paper 

better 
printing 


THE rubber stamp 
is a simple primary 
method of printing. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


ur rubber otal 
and his 


printing press | 


F printing a fine catalog were 
as simple a matter as wield- 
ing a rubber stamp, there might 
be some excuse for the general 
idea that a printer shouldn’t 
require much time or material 
to turn out a good job. 


But even to print a picture of 
a rubber stamp requires time, judgment, costly 
materials, and the work of a number of skilled 
men. 


Before you can print a picture you must make 
one—and right there, right at the beginning, it 
is well to know what kind of paper the picture 
is to be printed on. 


If you merely want a picture of a rubber stamp 
to illustrate a point, a simple outline drawing 
that suggests a stamp is enough. But suppose 
you had rubber stamps to sell, and you wanted to 
make a picture of your stamp so true to life that 
people would want to buy it of you. 


Then you want a specially good picture. 


This picture would be engraved on a copper 
plate, with lines reversed just as they are on the 
bottom of the stamp. The plate would be put 
on a press, where first ink rollers and then the 


| q 





A CATALOG picture of 
a rubber stamp. 






printing paper would engage 
its surface. Now then—if the 
picture and the engraving plate 
were made for just any goed 
paper, and just any good paper 
were used, your printed result 
might be pretty good. 


But if you are particularly 
proud of your rubber stamps, or whatever you 
are selling, and want your printing to speak for 
and as your product, it is worth while to use a 
paper manufactured to exactly the standards of 
the printing you want done. 


Most printers are familiar with the Warren 
Standard Printing Papers and are appreciative of 
what the Warren Standards have done to further 
the cause of Better Paper, Better Printing. 


Examples of the kind of printing any good 
printer or any buyer of printing may legiti- 
mately expect if a Warren Standard Printing 
Paper is used may be secured by writing us, or 
by consulting Warren’s Paper Buyer’s Guide, or 
the Warren Service Library. These books are 
to be seen in all the public libraries of our larger 
cities. They are also on exhibit in the offices of 
catalog printers and the merchants who sell the 
Warren Standard Printing Papers. 


5S. D. WARREN COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 







































































































































































































































































meee printing 
press does in a bet- 
Re fer way exactly 
ie, what your rubber 
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HEN you buy a motor truck, you buy a 

means of transportation that efficiently and 

economically hauls your goods under the most 
exacting conditions. It travels over every kind of road. 
It works ten hours, twelve hours or even twenty-four 
hours a day, when occasion demands. Every motor 
truck needs some service attention. 


The Autocar Company freely accepts the responsibility | 


of the manufacturer, through its own organization, to give 
the owner of Autocar Motor Trucks, or his representative 
in person, such maintenance information as will keep 
operating expenses at a normal level, prolong the life of 
the truck, cut down repair bills, reduce lost time. 


In order that this exceptional service may be assured 
Autocar users to the fullest possible extent, ‘he Autocar 
Company established its system of direct factory branches 
which it owns and operates. Thus the entire resources 
of the manufacturing organization are always placed in 
direct support of each Autocar Truck. 


Autocar Motor Trucks are owned by more than 9000 
representative firms in every line of business. 


Chassis (12-2 ton) 
$2300 97-inch wheelbase 
$2400 120-inch wheelbase 
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HE Autocar Company 

is represented by these 
Direct Factory Branches 
which it operates as 


The Autocar Sales and 


Service Co. 


New York 
Brooklyn 
Bronx 
Newark 
New Haven 
Boston 
Providence 
Worcester 
Springfield 
Philadelphia 
Wilmington 
Allentown 
Atlantic City 
Baltimore 
Washington 
Atlanta 
Pittsburgh 
Chicago 
St. Louis 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Oakland 
Stockton 
San Diego 
Sacramento 
Fresno« 
San José 


Represented by dealers in 
other cities 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY, Ardmore, Pa. 
Established 1897 
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Hoy to 
Better Please the Men 


VERY woman knows how 

important food is to the 
men of the huusehold. Good 
work depends on it. It is the 
only difference sometimes be- 
tween the ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘bad”’ 


days. 
Men must be well fed to be 
happy. 


Attractive flavors are neces- 
sary. But to make _ success 
doubly sure always garnish with 
a lemon. 


When a food is aftractive in 


appearance it is most sure to be 
well digested. 


Also, lemon juice makes all 
foods so garnished more efficient 
by direct/y aiding the digestion 
through its salts and acids. 


And these valuable a/ka/ine 
salts also counteract the excess 
acidity of meat, fish and other 


*facid’’ foods. 


So there are other reasons 

besides the dainty ‘‘appetite 
appeal”’ for garnishing with 
lemons. 
Lemon juice is a ‘‘natural 
sauce’’; use it instead of vinegar 
on vegetables such as beans, as- 
paragus and spinach. 


S CALIF Tea 


unikkist 


Uniformly Good Lemons 


200 Tested Recipes 
—FREE 
Miss Bradley has created and tested, 
especially for us, two hundred select 
recipes for salads and desserts made 
with both lemons and oranges 
We have incorporated these recipes 
ina valuable book—‘‘ Sunkist Recipes” 
—which we will send without charge 
on request. This book also tells how 
to prepare many attractive garnishes. 
A post ce ard to the address given will 
bring it. 


Use California’s Sunkist lemons. 
tart and practically seedless. 
clean and bright—these lemons make the best looking 
garnish and contain the most juice. 


All first-class dealers sell them. Get 
Learn the many 
to make housekeeping easier. 


They are juicy, 
The skins are waxy, 


a dozen now. 
ways in which you can use lemons 


CALIFORNIA Fruit GROWERS EXCHANGI 


A Non-Profit, Co-operative Organization of 10,000 Growers 


Section 114, Los Angeles, California 
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Eras 
Williams 


L : 
Shaving 


Cream 


ing age 
Ca) e 


©) sei: CSR 
“You know the greatest test of a friend is whether he can be| 


iter the shave von wy ~~ GOOC-Natured before breakfast. That’s where my old friend) 
enjoy the comforting touch Williams’ made his reputation, with his everlasting good nature) 











Your choice of rs enn pee eR mie ty : ; | 
four forms Violet, Chee English in the Car y morning. 
. x, Lilac or Rose, ! ; : - 
Adel oh tceeeee ‘‘No task is too stiff for him. Blondes and brunettes look alike} 
Shaving Liquid to his rich and creamy lather. He is not particular about the} 
Shaving Powder 4a ° ¢ 5) 5) 
: F weather. He just says ‘Come on, the water’s fine,’ and gets busy. 


Send 20c in stamps for trial sizes of all Willia 
n HuamMms 
four forms, then decide which you pre- tale Poxedel 


Even with a dull companion he plays the game out to the last stroke} 


fer. Or send 6c in stamps for any one, eg aes 

ay a e A | 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY ee _ “Nobody who has ever met him has had the face to resist his 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. Vie ° ; 
ES | : V smooth manner. Ask the oldest patriarch you know —he’ll swear #} 

f you prefer to use a shaving cup, as many } ‘ = 4 ‘ F 
thavig. Gol ce Walle bo ee —— by his beard that Williams’ is the best friend a man ever had.’? 
) 





THE J.B.WILLIAMS COMPANY, GLASTONBURY, CONN. MAKERS OF WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAPS, TOILET SOAP, TALC POWDER, DENTAL CREAM, ETC. 
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‘Not really washed?”’ 
“‘Ves—with Ivory Soap Flakes’’ 


To Wash Blankets 
Without Rubbing 


Man a thick suds with warm water and 
Ivory Soap Flakes, adding cold water to 
make the lather lukewarm. Use about two 
tablespoonfuls of Ivory Soap Flakes for each 
gallon of water. Soak the blankets thirty min- 
utes, to dissolve the dirt, then swish and dip and 
swirl them in the suds to expel the dit. Put 


OU, too, will be surprised at the soft fleeciness of blankets laundered the 
easy, rub-less way, in the bubbling suds of Ivory Soap Flakes. 


Ivory Soap Flakes cleanses by dissolving the dirt with its rich, soapy suds. 
You just soak and swish and swirl the blankets in the suds that foam up 
when Ivory Soap Flakes touches warm water, then rinse them thoroughly 
to carry off all the dissolved dirt. 


through loose wringer into second lukewarm 
suds, and examine blankets for stubborn spots. 
These may be removed with a soft brush dipped 
in the suds, Never twist or rub. Rinse in 
lukewarm water, adding enough Ivory Soap 
Flakes to the last rinse to make the water milky. 
Use water of the same lukewarm temperature 
throughout washing and rinsing. Hang to dry 
in warm, airy place, where blankets will dry 
slowly without steaming, and they will look 
like new. 


The blankets will dry like new, because there has been no rubbing to tangle 
the nap, no solid soap to mat it down, and no ingredient in the pure Ivory 
suds that possibly can shrink, thicken, or discolor the wool. 


The laundering is as easy as it sounds, and always perfectly safe, because 
Ivory Soap Flakes is simply snowlike flakes of genuine Ivory Soap, known for 
forty-one years as the safe soap for laundering wool, silk and all fine fabrics. 


Ivory Soap Flakes gives you this safe soap in the quickest-working form. 


TVORY SOAP FLAKES 


Snowlike Flakes of Genuine Ivory Soap that bubble, in warm 
water, to “ Safe Suds in a Second” 


for washing particular things 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE PACKAGE 


Drop a postcard, mow, to Department 25-D, The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, giving your name and full address, and you will receive, absolutely free, a gen- 
erous sample package of Ivory Soap Flakes, with booklet of simple directions for 
washing blankets, silks, chiffons, georgettes and all fine fabrics, so that they look 
like new. ‘4 
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TLLUS TRATED 





OMALLEY | 


mM. L. BeLoU-M EN T HAL 


N A RECENT Saturday I walked up Broadway at that one-time emotional 
period of the waning dusk which until but a short time ago was always the 
warm-glowing, holy, velvety, twilit cocktail hour of eventide. Our hero, reader, 
was on a quaint quest: I was searching religiously for a saloon in the Tenderloin! 

Beginning at Twenty-third Street, I strolled northward on and on: crossed the length 
of what was known as Greeley Square until it was editorially changed to Herald Square; 


national legislative tinkering never, of 
course, could affect that distinctly 
separate and organically superior part 
of America proudly known as imperial 
Manhattan. Habits of thought cannot 
be changed overnight, especially by a 



































onward to and through a paved stretch that generations of New Yorkers called Longacre 
in memory of a historical Astor farm, or until somebody decided to switch the name 
to Times Square and got away with it; ever northward until I had reached and passed 
that asphalted pin wheel which still manages to cling to the name of Columbus Circle, 
but which undoubtedly, logically, is fated soon to be known—or as soon as Mr. Hearst 
has begun to build a newspaper plant on his property rimming the circle—as Evening 
Journal and Morning and Sunday American Circus. 

At the end of my two-mile walk right through the heart of the Tenderloin I began to 
realize that Broadway was reluctantly and bitterly and at last grasping a hint of the 
fact that in some sneaking, low-down and inexplicable way its milk punch of human 
kindness had been soured by some dodgasted son of a gun or other. The farther I walked 
and observed, the more I began to think of Broadway as somebody who had been 
incautiously looking the other way—gazing with too much unguarded rapture perhaps 
at the Bouguereau above the café cash register—when up had sneaked someone else 
who had quietly removed the art lover’s hat, beaned him on the bald spot with a bung 
starter, carefully replaced the hat over the lump and nonchalantly had sauntered on. 


lot of alfalfa-fed jayhawkers 
with milk on their shoes. 
Wherefore it is not surprising 
that even to-day one may find 
not a few well-known-men- 
about-Forty-second-Street 
who refuse to listen when— 
as they pause for breath 
between ravings—one tries 
fruitlessly to prove to them 
by parable that 
the impossible 
sometimes be- 
comes possible; 
by telling them, 
forinstance, that 
aged classic 
about the lawyer 
who indignantly 
cried out to his 
client clamped 
behind prison 


Those Dear Dead Days in Imperial Manhattan 


BiUS I felt as I continued my search for saloons. And also I felt—if a brief personal 
4 item be of interest to anybody—a good deal better at the end of my walk from the 
Square to the Circle than I should have felt if a few months ago I had taken a similar 
stroll the length of the cocktail trail with the same search in view. In the old days, what 
with the indigestible hillocks of free-lunch cheese and slabs 
of hot ham and dill pickles, J —— 

But no matter—the point is that all along the one-time 
dripping but now blotter-dry route the thought persisted 
that perhaps New York had been laboring under a slightly 
mistaken notion during all those past days and nights 
when Broadway was wont to remark lightly but con- 
fidently between drinks: ‘‘Aw, let those 
hicks out in the alfalfa belt keep on ratifying 
their fool heads off! We should worry 
about prohibition! You know’s well’s I do, 
Monty, that they’ll never get by with that 
nut stuff in this man’s town. Because why? 
Because New York never’ll stand for it, 
that’s why. Barkeep, make a fuss over us 
and make it snappy. We thirst to start 
some rough drinking. Quick, gimme some 
Haig and Haig—and Haig!” 

Woof! Tough guys! Self-sufficient they 
were in those recent days; almost ruthless, 
brutal, in their rough indoor sport of 
kicking the silly old Constitution aside, 
right on up to and long after the day 
the thirty-sixth state had ratified. It 
was only natural that every real New 
Yorker—who has been best described 
as a man born in the country who 
comes to New York and tries to make 
enough money to buy a place in the 
country—thoroughly realized that 









































“Ladies and Gents, at the Mere Cost of the Fourth Part of a Dollar You Shull Here See What You Gents, Back in the Days When This Institootion Was a Liquor Store, 
Only Thought You Saw After Setting Yourself Back Many, Many Dollars’’ 
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bars: ‘‘Why, man, they can’t put 
you in jail for this!” 

Now everyone knows that the 
prisoner client made answer: “But, 
dammit, I am in jail!”’ The prisoner 
in the parable, however, obviously 
was not a New Yorker. If he 
had been he would have roared 
back through the bars: “You 
sure said something that time, 
counselor! They’ll get fat try- 
ing to put me in jail for this!” 

Andso, I say, one still meets 
the well-known-man-about- 
Broadway—he is growing 
rarer, but is not yet extinet— 
who jabbers savagely as he 
steps aside to let the wrecking 
crew carry what re- 
mains of the bar fix- 
tures to the waiting 
truck: ‘Take it from 
me, bo, they can’tdo “%& 
this thing! They 
gotta ease up a bit, 
s’far’s New York is 
concerned. This town 
will not stand for it.”’ 

But as the weeks 
pass dryly on, his 
kind grows not only rarer but 
immeasurably more subdued. py 

The great American fathead, a 
which includes, of course, every 
American citizen suffering un- 
der the curse of not being a resi- 
dent of Manhattan, made a 
grave—even a cruel—error when it came to selecting the 
exact hour in which to break the news to Broadway that 
the Eighteenth Amendment at last had become a constitu- 
tional certainty. Why did these hicks camping out amid 
the alfalfa fields or tall timbers of that thirty-sixth ratify- 
ing state do their ratifying shortly after midday, or just in 
time to have the first news flashed in block type all over 
the front pages of the Fifth Semifinal Cocktail Extra Five 
Star Hennessy Edition of Manhattan’s evening papers? 
Right between the fifth and sixth cocktail certainly was 
not the moment to get thoughtful attention—supposing 
the hicks felt concerned about making their news impres- 
sive along the Broadway cocktail trail. 

No: the alfalfa folks should have done their thirty-sixth 
ratification sometime nearer the midnight hour, or just 
before the morning-after newspapers of Manhattan went 
to press. Broadway, even Broadway, would haye more 
thoughtfully received and assimilated that first flash of 
the horrendous news if the morning-after papers had been 
selected for the eastward easing of the silly twaddle that 
the country—New York!—was in for a dry spell. But 
no: once a fathead always a fathead. And the fatheads 
kept in character, as the great dramatic geniuses along the 

Broadway bars that were would say, in picking out the 
wrong moment. 























The Sufferings of Monty 


| [learn eae: and bitter sweet are my memories of that 
fateful early evening on which the ridiculous news first 
came to Broadway out of the impossible West. The cock- 
tail trail was ablaze with the rosy dawn of sundown; half 
doors of Circassian walnut ‘swinging always inward and 
admitting one to the sights and sounds of clicking cocktail 
shakers of silver, clinking glassware, a swelling chatter of 
snappy jests and merry laughter; crystal chandeliers 
tinkling gorgeously above real hand-painted hand paint- 
ings of Venus depicted in the act of posing for her 
public on Saturday, or bath, night; the heavenly 
fumes of Turkish tobacco and Virginia ham, sizzling 
hot, blending with the deep breathing Bacardi, Gor- 
don Gin—you’re welcome to the free ad, boys, now— 
whiskies and vermuths; siphons ever sighing with 
surcharged joy; the constant cling-g and clink of coins 
and cash registers; the long and glistening and trem- 
ulously active stretch of polished mahogany, banked 
on the sober side with white-clad, pink-jowled geniuses 
of activity, on the other side with double 
and triple rows of elbow-pushing, 
nattily hatted-coated-vested-panted- 
spatted-cordovaned protagonists of our 
great city’s efficiency—whose dinners 
at home were probably growing cold 
on the stove, whose wives certainly 
were growing hot in the collar; Monty, 
the cut-up broker, being slapped on 


The Only Reckless Drinking, 


Iam Not Ashamed to Confess 
That My Eyes Fogged as TI 
Gazed Upon the Shortcakes 


I Repeat, Which I Met Up With Along the Old Cocktail Trail 
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the back as he tells between cocktails that newest droll 
one about the drummer on the Empire State Express 
who —— 

Hark! 

“Extree! Thoity-sixt’ state rat’fies pro’bish’n! Poipah, 
mistah? Extree! All bout ’Nited States goes dry!” 

‘Goes what, newsy? Why, kid, you’ve handed us the 
best laugh we’ve had this evening”’—business of cachin- 
nation, “Here, boy—a copy of your funny little news- 
paper! ’Sall right, newsy, keep the change. Run 
along now and take your noise outside.”’ 

Ah, here was a rare, rare jest, sublime in its 
comedy! Hilarity approached the cataclysmic. 
Even white-clad, pink-cheeked Tommy, jiggling 
the sixth round on the sober side of the bar, found 
himself forgetting everything else 
in his interest in the glaring head- 
lines. One glance and Tommy’s 
cocktail shaker stopped suddenly 
in mid-air. For a long moment 
Tommy stood motionless; slowly, 
thoughtfully he poured out the 
cocktails then, his face alone a 
blank amid all the grins and 
laughter. 

Wet winter melted into a wet 
springtime, and Broadway still 
was filled with fearless, two-fisted 
drinkers, gentlemen unafraid. 

Ominously but still wetly the 
first day of July approached apace. 
What of it? Those poor simps down at Wash- 
ington would call off the wartime ban 
of dryness at least long enough to en- 
able a gentleman to stock up. Those 
Washington fanatics would simply have 
to, that’s all, whether they wanted to 
or not. Ruin half the banks of the country if 
they didn’t! And now the summer of 1919 is be- 
ginning to wane. And Monty, perhaps forced to 
stay in town overnight, and dining— 
still wetly—on a Broadway hotel roof, 
or flannel clad and foot free down 
Piping Rock way, and reaching for his 
third as the butler pussyfoots up and 
down the piazza with a clinking tray— 
Monty now is absolutely convulsing 
everyone all summer as wit- 
tily he cries: ‘‘Here’s how! 
But I wish they’d call off this 
bone-dry idea, fellahs and 
‘girls, so I’d get a chance to 
sober up.” 

Broadway, even Broad- 
way, seems unable to prevent 
the advent of autumn. And 
next a presumptuous winter, 
again without consulting 
Broadway, appears to be 
bent upon following the au- 
tumn months. And 
Monty is back on 
Broadway again, 
bringing with him the 
first hint of a false 
note in his boyish 







laughter. 
Something is wrong, 
disturbing. For one 
































































Was in Full Swing as I Entered the Cafe 
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thing it seems impossible to hurry these tallow-topped 
chumps at Washington toward a realization of the ghastly 
fact that only weeks are left now in which to return to 
sanity. Can’t the Administration asses see what Broad- 
way, thanks to the New Yorker’s unusual and unique 
clarity of vision, has seen for weeks—that perhaps even 
now it is too late to prevent half the banks in the nation 
from blowing right up in the distillers’ faces? 

December! A gentleman still, of course, can buy a drink, 
but all the zip, the pep, has gone from the cocktail trail. 
Thinned, almost gone, are the indoor crowd *edld the 
lights and scarce the merry chatter. Damme, a gentleman 
desiring a drink on one of these first cold nights of early 
winter has to go about it in a—well—you know—er—in an 
absolutely sneaking manner! Seventy-five cents, next a 
dollar, for a dash of rye! Three dollars—finally four dol- 


lars—in the only sort of place a gentleman cares to bring a 


lady to luncheon—for each demi-tasse half filled with 
brandy cordial, brought to the table at the end of the sim- 
ple meal! Ye gods! Eight dollars for two sips of brandy! 


The Birth of January 


pe D now they have the audacity to tell Monty himself 
that they do not dare serve any alcoholic drinks over the 
bar, at least not in the more polite places. Only one bar- 
keep is left in the café of all the jolly white-clad army of 
yesteryear—and the Christmas holidays almost upon us! 
He, the sole survivor, might as well be doing solitary at 
Sing Sing. Even the hand-painted Venus above the silent 
cash register has taken on a sort of shamed expression in 
keeping with the all-pervading tawdry sordidness; during 
all the days and nights during which the lovely 
Jady has shone from the café walls the bally 
old rep for the first time looks down now in a 
way that seems to say: ‘Monty, I ain’t got a 
stitch of clothes on! Dearie, ain’t everything 

just terrible?” 
Everything was worse than that, It was 
about this time, I think, that we city folks be- 
gan to think about apply- 


prevent the birth of Janu- 
ary. Nothing, however, 
came of the movement. 
Wherefore absolutely 
against the express wishes 
of Broadway a brazen 
January pulled the cover 
off the 1920 calendar. 


before the big crime 
ri] comes,”’ Monty still was 


fully, during the last few 
days. “Maybe it’ll be 
only for a week, or just 
long enough to permit the 
great liquor industry to 
get rid of its stock and 
: save the bankers. And 
& believe me, men, 
ve ; whether the let- 
ATES up is for a week 

or a day, I’m go- 
ing to stock up 
with case goods 
until I haven’i 
(Continued on 

Page 193) 











ing for an injunction to 


| “But they’ll call it off }) 


saying, now a bit wist-} 


































































(- RaLPH CARLYLE PRomHeg 


N ONE of his recent simmerings Admiral Sims, 
] according to newspaper report, pointed out a 

national fault which America has kept super- 
stitiously concealed from herself since the midnight 
of July 3, 1776. America, according to the admiral, will 
listen to you just so long as you are saying pleasant things 
about her, and no longer. If this be so, it is a grievous fault, 
of which we might cure ourselves by studying the inhabit- 
ants of Europe, Asia and Africa, who, I am led to believe, 
woo the unfriendly critic with wreaths of roses, imploring 
him to lambaste where he will, speak freely and have no 
oity for those who sit in high places. 

However, we are a young people. And one should make 
+he best of one’s faults, now shouldn’t one? Weak, amiable 
‘olk that we are! There was a time well within the recol- 
ection of old men when we had our muckrakers, and quite 
njoyed them too. That’s a point in our favor. And if the 
ew crude lines I am about to write are reminiscent of the 
mecient and honorable rake, treat me kindly as one whose 
mly wish is to revive a quaint old-fashioned sport. 

Taken as a nation, we are a race of passionate lily 
silders. We never see a lily blowing-in the wind but we 
lave an urge to do something for it. We are wild to show 
he world how the lily, with our help, can be improved, 
(Therefore we send little Johnny round to the drug store 
ora dime’s worth of gold paint in order that we may tarry 
n the garden and touch. up-those plain white petals the 
vay Aunt Hannah used-to-brighten the fire shovel ere 
ve it with a bow of baby-blue ribbon. * 

In our copy-book days we worked over the motto, Strive 
o Improve, giving each letter the correct slant and shad- 
I sometimes think that the useful motto has written 
tself on the national brain in a scrawl so large that there is 
for nothing else. 









Alin’t Nature Grand! 


¢E New York as a horrid example—it’s always good 
orm:to'take New York like that. There are primitive 
ture writings extant which lead us to believe that New 
tk was once a pretty good place to live in. I myself 
Wssess a2 woodcut which represents the old town in the 
cyon days when Peter Stuyvesant had a fine brick 
juse overlooking the rustic gallows upon which politicians 
e hanged’near the Battery wall. High-pooped Dutch 
hips used to tie up at the foot’ of Broadway, and Maiden 
ane was a convenient crosscut over which the lowing kine 
livered milk without, the interference of a middleman. 

en in a spirit of modern enterprise they began building 
o-story-and-basement cottages along Park Row—and 

m that very day the curse of improvement has been on 

nhattan. 


t of Knickerbocker idealists advanced the theory that 
York should be let alone and allowed to get old 
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BY RALPH CARLYLE 


gracefully. Vain hope! She has got old disgracefully in- 
stead. Every fine old neighborhood, just as soon as it was 
well planted and beginning to blossom like a bed of flowers, 
was discovered and improved out of existence. Progress, 
like a German army with siege guns, invaded the island 
from all sides, and the peaceful dwellers, dreary as Belgian 
refugees, fled to Brooklyn and dragged their possessions 
with them as they fled. 

Most of us have heard the story of the philosophic 
stranger who went forth to see New York and slipped into 
one of the excavations where dynamiters had been busy 
improving Broadway. As soon as the blast went off the 
stranger was blown right merrily back into the more or 
less fresh air. He fell into the arms of a reporter, who, 
recognizing the stranger as a distinguished foreigner, 
asked the question proper under such circumstances. 

“How do you like New York?” 

“Tt will be a beautiful city when it’s finished,’’ moaned 
the sufferer, and fainted again. 

Such of my readers as are brides, or have been during the 
past quarter of a century, have doubtless wakened from 
their new-found happiness long enough to note the Amer- 
icanization of Niagara Falls: 


Yea, every bride 

Should point with pride 

As she looks at the falls from the New York side! 
Gigantic mills 

Among the rills 

Draw mighty rapids through their gills. 


The whistles shriek, 
The flywheels creak ; 
The falls are flowing rather weak, 


But bride and groom 
Feel-nary gloom 
When they behold Niagara’s doom. 


For in the stark 
Old forest. dark 
There stands a grand amusement park. 


With Ferris wheels 
And barkers’ ,spicls 
And one-price cafeteria meals. 
" And rows and rows 
Of movie shows— 
The scenic railway—there she goes! 
Stay by my side, 
Oh, bonnie bride! 
Upon the jigger we will ride, 
Or hand in hand 
Enjoy the band— 
Turn on the jazz—ain’t Nature grand! 


: 


PRATHER 








The above improvements, which I have chosen 
at random and lightly touched upon, pertain to 
the Atlantic, or cultured, edge of our continent. 
The advantages of electric display, subway exca- 
vating and amusement parking are less commonly enjoyed 
by the inhabitants of that western division of America 
extending from Utah to the Pacific Coast. Great stretches 
of Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico and even California 
may still be regarded as unimproved property. But good 
roads, rapid transit and our national will to power are 
combining even there to work wonders and give the casual 
tourist that Coney Island feeling which should hearten 
every explorer into the trackless wilderness. 

And this brings me to Yosemite Valley, which I saw 
recently for the first time, and—as the saying goes— 
viewed with alarm. 

Such wise old men as John Muir, John Burroughs and 
Joseph Le Conte have in days gone by approached the 
subject of the valley in a spirit of reverence hard to under- 
stand in these progressive days. They have written much 
of those Titan spires of rock put there by God, as some still 
believe, that men should wonder and admire. But the 
Muirs and the Le Contes were naturalists who had the 
theory that Nature looks best when she is natural. 


An Intriguing Invitation 


BENG no naturalist myself, I was surprised as well as 
pleased one January morning as I sat under my Santa 
Barbara wistaria vine to receive a telegram from an influ- 
ential citizen of Los Angeles inviting the Irwins, man and 
wife, to make one with a merry party of explorers tripping 
by special car into Yosemite Valley. The message made 
me childishly happy, because in common with all people 
residing in California I felt the need of rest and relaxation. 
Only a week before an eminent surgeon had removed my 
tonsils, and with them—so I morbidly suspected—had 
filched away the major portion of my brain. The idea of 
seeing the Yosemite intrigued me. The idea of riding in a 
special car intrigued me even more. 

As hastily as dignity would permit we accepted the 
invitation and flivvered along the Coast Highway toward 
Los Angeles, our point of departure. I was secretly flat- 
tered by the thought that I, undeserving as I am, should 
have been chosen as a guest in so distinguished an expedi- 
tion. Why had they picked me out as one fitting to be 
introduced to Nature in her grandest mood? Then it oc- 
curred to me that Franklin K. Lane’s chair would soon be 
vacant... Upon reflection I relinquished the idea of a 
cabinet portfolio and set my good luck down to my promi- 
nence in the profession of letters. I voiced this latter self- 
congratulation to my wife, who, being a practical woman 
as well as a Southerner, remarked in brief: 

“They probably want you to boost something.” 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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Gloama, the 
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ISS GLOAMA McCALL 
Mi was the most beautiful 

ticket agent on the Penn- 
sylvania Central lines, and had 
been ever since the Government 
had taken over the railroads and brought so many young 
lady employees in. She had masses of wonderful black 
hair, all her own, which she had gone over in the city once 
a week by a regular hairdresser; wonderful big blue eyes, 
and a wonderful transparent complexion, as clear as an 
electric light. She was a great favorite and very popular. 
All the traveling men were crazy over her, and all the 
railroad men up and down the line. 

On the second of March, the day after the return of the 
railroads to their private owners, after the morning rush 
was over, she was giving her face a look-over in her hand 
mirror and going over it with that very expensive violet- 
tinted powder which she always used. Clancey the ex- 
pressman was there; and Bill Maguire, the freight and 
baggage handler—sitting there the way they did mornings, 
watching her doing it and discussing the news of the day. 

“T thought you said they’d never do it,” said Clancey 
the expressman. 

“Do what?” said Bill Maguire, keeping his eye right on 
him as he usually did when he started up like that. 

“Turn us back to those Wall Street sharks again.” 

Gloama the ticket agent went right on fixing up her face, 
letting them argue. They were in there all the time, talk- 
ing about their unions, wanting her to listen to them. She 
got terribly tired of it. . 

“What I said,” Bill Maguire came back at him, raising 
his voice and keeping his eye right on him—‘‘what I said 
was: If they did they wanted to watch their step—if they 
expect to keep them.” 

He was a thick, heavy man, with a long upper lip with a 
thick kind of mossy mustache on it, anda big bright gold 
chain across his vest. He didn’t talk much except when 
Clancey started him to arguing. When he argued he 
always yelled. 

“You got that right, I guess,” said Clancey, letting up 
a minute. He was a lot younger than Maguire—a red- 
headed boy, with kind of brass-colored freckles—very 
handy with his tongue. 

“T have!” said Bill Maguire. 

And they both stopped and watched Gloama the ticket 
agent while she put up her hair a little on the edges. 

“T have,” said Bill Maguire, starting up again, now he 
saw that Clancey was quitting. He was on the executive 
board of the freight handlers, and was always talking 
about it whenever he could get Gloama to himself alone. 
“Thave! Andit’ll befora short time only they'll 
have them,” he said, and looked over to where 
Gloama was—‘“‘if you ask my opinion.” 

“If you ask my opinion,” he went on a little 
louder when she didn’t look up at him, “’tis a 
short time they’ll have them too. They’ve got 
all their stealings out of them—them 
big crooked capitalists—that 
they’re ever going to get. We got 
that fixed now with the Govern- 
ment. And you can talk about 
your new wages and your cost of 
living all you want to, but that 
ain’t what’s coming finally. The 
sharks will hand them back in 
just a few months now to us,” 
he said, and scratched amatch, _ 
“and very gladly too. And ~; 
we'll run them ourselves on the 
Plumb plan.” } 

Then he sat back again and & 
puffed up his pipe and looked 
at Gloama. 

But she went right on and 
took her lip stick, not noticing 
either one of them, and when 
she didn’t say anything or do 

anything Clancey started Bill 
Maguire up again. 

“Tt couldn’t be much worse, 
that’s one thing,” he said. 

‘What couldn’t?’”’ said 
Maguire, setting his eye on him 
again. 

““Wall Street’s run them,” said Clancey the ex- 
pressman, ‘‘and the Government’s run them, and 
if we could run them any worse we’d be bad.” 
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“We would!” said Maguire, taking his eye off him and 
puffing at his pipe once more. 

And they both stopped, looking back at Gloama to see 
if she was going to say anything. 

“That's the boy,” said Maguire the freight handler 
when she didn’t—‘‘that Plumb. I seen him once. There’s 
the boy who’s there with the figures. He makes them 
Wall Street bulls hop the hoops like the trained cats ina 
circus when he gets after them with the arithmetic.” 

“‘That’s right too,’’ said Clancey, keeping him going. 

“You bet it’s right,” said Maguire. “I’m telling you 
so. And I’m telling you now, Miss Gloama,” he said, 
bringing her right into it—“‘and you'll see! In about six 
months’ time—in about six months from now we'll be 
taking them over and be running them ourselves. And 
when we run them we’ll run them right.” 

She didn’t say anything. She went right on with her 
lips, and then all at once that Clancey started up getting 
after him again, the way he always did sooner or later 
when she was round. 

“Ts that right?’”’ he asked him, giving her a wink. But 
she went on, paying no‘attention to him “either. They ~ 
were both that way—first one and then the other, trying to 
get her eye all the time. 

“Tt’s right, and.you. know. it’s right!”’? Maguire the 
freight handler answered him, starting raising his voice 
again. “‘We’ll’ take them over—and we'll run them 
right!”’ 

“Who'll run them?” said Clancey, giving her another 
side wink. 

And she saw she was in for it; he was going to get him 
hollering again. 

“We will!’”? said Maguire louder yet. “And we'll run 
them right!” 

“Tg that right?’’ said Clancey. 

“That’s right!” said Maguire, yelling. “Under the 
Plumb plan!” 

“How?” Clancey asked him. “The way you 
did that last strike for the freight handlers?” 

‘‘Never mind!’ Never mind!’’ Maguire 
hollered back. “There’ll be another one coming 
off before long—you'll see! “o 
We're waiting for the road ‘to i 
move first. Let them lift one 
finger—and you'll see!” 
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“How much of a raise was 
it you got out of them that last 
time—two cents an hour, or 
three?” he asked him. For 
that was a terribly sore spot./ 

“Never you mind!’”’ Maguire answered him. “Tt’ll be 
enough next time. Or—no—more likely it won’t be} 
neither. For we'll be taking it over by that time probably 
ourselves.”” He was yelling now something terrible. That 
was the way they did. They were good enough friends| 
generally, but just the minute they got round where she) 
was they started in jawing and fighting. 

“We'’lltake them and we'll run them—and we’ll run them} 
right. We'll run them and we'll all have our jobs, and the! 
bonuses—and our good big money that Wall Street’s) 
grabbing now, begobs!” said Bill Maguire. “And don’t 
you forget it!” 

“Ts that right?” said Clancey, smiling that still sort of) 
smile he had when he was going after him, and screwing uf 
the side of his face toward Gloama. 

“That’s right,” said Maguire the freight handler, roar-} 
ing now. ‘‘Begobs—you’ll see!” 

“‘Oh, can the conversation!” said Gloama the tickel} 
agent, breaking in finally. ‘‘ Please!” 

She never cared for them very much, either of them 
They got on her nerves something terrible. 

“What do you think, Gloama?”’ this fresh red-headec 
Clancey asked her. 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” she said, going on turning he) 
head, getting the right light on her lips, paying no atten’ 
tion to him. ‘I don’t know, I'm sure.” 

“You belong to the union now,” he said, “‘like all th 
station employees.”’ For they had them a hundred pe | 
cent organized all up and down the line. 

“I’ve got something else to think about besides strike} 
and unions,” said Gloama the ticket agent, and went 0} 
to fix up her eyebrows a little. She had wonderful eye 
brows, very high and thin. Ever since the war she had ha) 
them shaved by a regular hairdresser. 

And just then this stranger—this old grouchy-lookin 
man who had been waiting outside the ticket window-| 

spoke up in a kind of a high sa’ 
castice voice: ' 

“Say, listen!” 

And Gloama the ticket aget| 
looked back over her shoulder ¢ 
him and turned back a secon) 
finishingup. Itwas between trait) 
anyhow—there was all kinds 1) 
time. But right away the strang) 
at the window started in agai 

“Say, what is this?’”’ he wante 
to know in that intensely hig) 
sarcastic voice. ‘‘What is this— 
beauty parlor or a soviet?” 

But Gloama the ticket age 
said nothing, just came over 
the window saying nothing, givil 
him a long cool look. That ma’ 
him crazier yet. 

‘How long do you think,” tl 
old sarcastic man with the gr) 
sawed-off mustache asked hi 
“the public wants to stand h¢ 
while you anoint yourself wi! 
oil?” 

You could see by just looki! 
at him what a grouch he w: 
Clancey and Maguire started answ' 
ing him. But Gloama beat them 0. 
“Ts that so?’ she said, chewing If 

gum rather slowly and giving hin 
stare. But he couldn’t stop there; £ 
went right on insulting her. ] 
“What do you think you’re doi 
here,’ he asked her—‘‘demonstratig 
massage or selling railroad tickets! 

“Ts that so?” said Gloama, comig 

right back at him. y 

“Yes, that’s so!” he said in that | 
tensely sneering voice he had. | 

“Who do you think you aré 
Gloama asked him with an extrem} 
cool look. 

“T’m the new auditor coming in)p 
go over your ticket account,” said ie 
stranger. | 
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without waiting. ‘“‘Why don’t you come inside then?” 
 “T’ve been trying to the last half hour,” he said to her. 


fore she let him in. 


“Ts this the way you keep your books up?” this new 
auditor asked her after awhile. Jiggs his name was. That’s 
what they called him, Jiggs. 

_ “T certainly do,” Gloama answered him back very cool 
and polite. She was getting pretty tired of him and his 
questions by this time—and that sharp sarcastic way of 
his. She had had auditors before of course—all kinds, 
but nobody like this man. “‘I certainly do,” she answered 
| very cool, looking up from where she was polishing her 
nails. 
| “You do, huh?” he asked, looking up at her. 
_ | He was a little kind of twitching man. He made her 
think of a little old black-and-tan terrier dog her cousin 
_ used to have when they’d go away Sunday and leave him 
there in the house alone with the responsibility of the 
place on him; and he’d stand quivering and barking and 
trying to get at you through the bay 
window where the begonias were. But just 
the same he didn’t have any effect on her. 
“Why, what of it?” she came right 
back at him. She was of an intensely 
proud disposition—very tall 
andsilent usually. But there 
‘were some things she 
: wouldn’t take from any- 
body—especially now! 

“Could you read them 

yourself, do you think?”’ he 








“Ts that so?” said Gloama the ticket agent—right back 


So then Clancey and Maguire got up and went out be- 
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“T think I would,” she said, giving him a cold smile, 


“Rather than go through this again,” she said very slowly, 
looking him over, “‘I would do so!” 

She didn’t change her tone of voice a particle. She was 
perfectly polite all the time, and went right on manicuring 
her nails as if nothing had happened. But the more she 
did it the more insulting he got. 

“I see,” he said in that intensely sarcastic voice again. 
“Well, maybe I could help you to—about the first of next 
month!” 


“Any time! Any time!” she said to him in a very quiet 
voice. 

“Unless,”’ he said then, “you want to turn in now and 
help me find out the secrets you’ve got hidden in here—in 
this,” he said, and took up her book and opened it again. 

“That will be impossible, I’m afraid—just now,” said 
Gloama. For she just 
happened toseethetime. , 

“Impossible!” he re- 
peated after her. ( 
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on here? What’s this you were saying to her—to Miss 
McCall?” 

“T was just telling her,” this Jiggs answered him, still 
looking at the door where she had gone through—“‘I was 
just telling her,” he went on after a while, very slow and 
sarcastic, “I was going to help her!” 

“Ts that right?” said Clancey, looking down at him with 
that sad kind of empty look he could put on when he 
wanted to. 

He didn’t answer for a minute—working, trying to get 
control of himself. “Yep,” he answered then. 

“How?” Clancey the expressman asked him. 

““She’s out of her sphere here,” said this sarcastic Jiggs. 
“She says so herself. So I told her I’d help her get out 
into it.” 

“Ts that right?” asked Clancey, looking over him still. 

“Yep,” he went right along, not 
noticing Clancey’sfaceatall. “She’s 
out of place here. Where she wants 
to be is in some good painting and 
decorating establishment.” 

And Clancey just looked at him. 

“She’d do real well there,” he 
said. ‘She’d have her heart in the 
work.” 

“So that’s it,” said Clancey, still 
sizing him up. 

“So we'll help out,’”’ he went along. 
“Wecan’t let good talent go to waste 
like that. We’ll fire her. The first of 
of the month she can go 
there—to some place like 
that—give her whole time 


'wanted to know, getting 
‘more and more sarcastic. 

' “T don’t know if I could 
or not—I’m sure,’’ said 
‘Gloama, reaching up and 
touching her back hair with 
that kind of a languid way 
she had when she was ter- 
ribly angry. 

. And then she went right 
On manicuring her hands. 
She was that way always— 
the more excited she got the cooler 
she acted—very cold and polite and 
distant. And besides she saw it was 
no use anyway. She never could 
suit this man. He reminded her 
more and more of that little black- 
and-tan her cousin had, barking 
and shivering and trying to get at you through that 
bay window where the begonias were. 

“Don’t know!” he said in his high quick voice. 

“I don’t know as I do—no,” she said, very slow and 
quiet, looking at him and going right on with her mani- 
curing. It made him crazy almost. 

“Tf you paid a part of the attention to your handwriting 
chat you put in on your finger nails—say ten per cent to 
startwith,”’ he said sarcastic again—* you’d get along fine.” 

“Ts that so?’’ she asked him, very cool still, for she saw 
the had him going, and besides what difference did it make 
0 her now? ‘Is that so?” 

“Look!” he said, holding himself back. “Waita minute! 
4et me ask you this: Are you willing, as a great favor to 
ne,” he asked her, talking very slowly now, that way those 
rery sarcastic people have, “to come over and help me 
ty this laundry-ticket stuff into English so I can 
ead it?” 













“Oh, I don’t know,” she said, raising her eyebrows and 
ooking down on him. For he was several inches shorter 
han she was. “I don’t know!” 

“You don’t know?” he repeated after her. 

o!” 

~“You don’t know!” he said again higher and higher-and 
queakier—and slamming the book down on the desk, 
‘You don’t know! What do you know? Tell me!” 

Several things,” she said, just as cool as he was sar- 
astic. 

“Name one!” he said. 

‘I know this—for one,” she said very slowly, looking at 
im: ‘I don’t have to take this kind of talk from any- 
ofy—not unless I wish to.’’ 

Is that so?” he asked her. “Why not?” 
‘Bhe almost told him then—but she didn’t. She wouldn’t 
We him the satisfaction. So she switched. 
~ There’s plenty of other places I could walk out to and 
%t more money than I do here to-day,” she told him. 
Any time!’’ 
“Why don’t you?” he asked her. 
‘Any time,” she said, looking right down on him—the 
of his head. ‘Any time! There’s plenty of places 
et would jump at the chance to get good experienced 
ployees.”’ 
Why don’t you?” he said. She had him jumping now 
Over the place. ‘I should think you would.” 
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minutes now to my dinner time,’”’ Gloama told him. 
“There wouldn’t be time for it now anyhow.” 

“Your dinner’Il have to wait fifteen minutes,”’ said this 
Mr. Jiggs the auditor. 

But she went right on, putting on her hat, getting ready. 

“After that,” she told him. “After an hour I’ll be here. 
And maybe I can help you then.” 

“Ts that so?” he said to her. “And what about my get- 
ting that next up train?” 

“T don’t know about that, I’m sure,” answered Gloama, 
fixing her veil. 

“T tell you now,” he said, “you’re not to go—till I get 
through with you!” 

“And I tell you,” said Gloama, looking down into his 
reyes—“T am going!” What did she care for him now? 

“You know what this means?” he said, standing very 
kind of still and gray looking. 

“No, what does it?” Gloama asked him. 

“It means—you’ll be fired,” he said, speaking very 
slowly, “if you go away now—or my name’s not Jiggs!” 

“Fired!” said Gloama, giving him a very cold smile 
again. ‘‘Fired!” she said. ‘I should faint.” 

“Allright then,” he told her, “you're fired!” 

“‘T should faint and be carried out,” said Gloama—and 
went right out through the baggage room and called to 
Clancey to come in and take the ticket window. And then 
she went right on out the door. 

“Very well then, you’re fired,” this traveling agent called 
after her—“‘on the first of next month! And you’ll receive 
a letter confirming this from the superintendent’s office to- 
morrow morning.” 

She didn’t even turn round to listen to him. Then 
Clancey came in from the baggage room. 

“Listen!” said Clancey the expressman, coming in and 
giving this man, this new auditor, a look. ‘‘What’s going 


“T’ve Got Something Else to Think 
About Besides Strikes and 
Unions,’’ Said Gloama the Ticket 
Agent, and Went On to Fix Up 

Her Eyebrows a Little 


to her work.” 

“Fire her, huh?” said 
Clancey, very quiet. 

“That’s what I said!” 
Jiggs came back. 

‘Look!”’ said Clancey to 
him. ‘Where have you 
been the last few years?” 

“Been—why?” said the 
old grouch, looking up at 
him. “I’ve been over 
across in the service.” 

“Since when?” asked 
Clancey. 

“Since 1916,” he said. 

“T thought so,” Clancey told him. 
“TI thought I recognized you. You 
were one of the old-timers here.” 

“Why?” Jiggs the auditor asked 
him. 

“T thought so,” said Clancey. 

“Why?” he asked him again. 

“You want to wake up—that’sall!” 
said Clancey theexpressman. “ Things 
are different now from when you were 
on earth.” 

“You don’t mean it!” said Jiggs, 
getting sarcastic again. 

“You’ve got quite a surprise com- 
ing to you—quite an education.” 

“You don’t say so!”’ said Jiggs. 

“Yep,” said Clancey in a very cheerful voice. “They 
don’t fire them that way now—off the railroads. The rail- 
road man has got some rights—since the Government 
stepped in.”’ 

“Yeah,” said the other man, this Jiggs. ‘‘And it’s 
stepped out now—for a minute. Just for a second—on 
March first. You might not have heard of it.” 

“That’s right too,” said Clancey. “It’s stopped — but 
not at the same station it started from. There’s no more 
human slavery on the railroads. We’ve got some rules now 
we go by.” 

And he leaned over this Jiggs and gave him a hard look. 
He wasn’t very big, but he was a lot bigger than Jiggs— 
and he was hard all over from working on the express. 
He had a kind of bad eye—a greenish eye like a good 
many of those red-headed men do. 

“Look!” he told-him. ‘Where did you get the idea you 
could come in here and get that young lady fired? Don’t 
you know she’s a member of a union—one of the strongest 
in the country to-day? And besides,” he said, and gave 
him that green eye again, “she’s a friend of mine—and 
plenty of others! She’s the most popular young lady on 
the road to-day!” 

And they stood looking at each other. 

“So forget it,”’ said Clancey then, “before it gets you 
into trouble.’ 

“You watch me forgetting it!” said this sarcastic Jiggs. 

“All right then! Maybe I’ll watch you remembering 
it,”’’ Clancey came back. “Only remember this: I gave 
you your tip.” 

And they both stood there glaring at each other. They 
were there when the twelve-nineteen came in going west, 
and this Jiggs had to make a break for it. 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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the crooked, rocky trail 
that led to the mills and tunnels 
and shafts and offices of Argent 
Group Mines. Argent camp lay 
far below him in the cafion—a long, straggling, uneven 
row of black paper-covered huts, crude and unbeautiful. 
The twisting trail he followed was rough and steep, and 
the going was particularly bad that morning, for the water 
from the melting snows, which had been trickling down the 
path’s tortuous course the day before, had changed to ice 
in the night, and there were places here and there that were 
slippery and treacherous. Now and then he would reach 
out and lay hold of a sagebrush bush by the trail’s edge 
to pull himself up and over some icy spot; and now and 
then he would stop to rest, breathing heavily. For Dan 
Tinling was taking on years and flesh—he had turned 
sixty-five and he weighed a hundred and ninety pounds. 

It was an unusually early hour for the superintendent of 
Argent Group Mines to be climbing the trail. It was his 
custom to quit his boarding house every morning at eight- 
thirty, to consume half an hour on the trail and to reach 
his office at nine promptly. Early enough for any mine 
superintendent to be on the job—if things are going well, 
But this morning it was barely seven when he gained the 
top of the saddleback and looked down upon the buildings 
of Argent Group on the mountain side below. For things 
were not going well at Argent Group and Dan Tinling was 
worried, Perhaps it were better to say that Edwin Vance, 
vice president and general manager of Argent Group 
Mines, believed that things were not going well at the 
works and that that fact was the cause of Dan Tinling’s 
worry and early rising this morning. 

He paused to rest a moment before taking the down- 
ward dip of the trail. His eyes turned toward the east, 
where twenty miles away lay the great, silent, mysterious 
Carson Sink. The rays of the rising sun had begun to 
touch the snowy ridges of the distant Humboldts, and he 
stood gazing at the gigantic panorama before him as one 
fascinated; watching the shifting shadows on the white 
slopes of the mountains; watching the tingeing of the 
mists that floated over the Sink’s rim as they went from 
gray to purple, to purplish blue, to bluish green; watching 
where the waters of the Carson and the Humboldt had 
flattened out in the Sink, the unrolling, as it were, of mile- 
long ribbons of silver white, of copper red, of turquoise 
blue. He sighed as he gazed, and a shiver of awe ran over 
him. 

““Cripes!”” he muttered. “Think of anybody lookin’ at 
all of that and not bein’ able to see it!” 

He turned and looked off toward the west. He saw long 
unbroken ridges of cold, treeless, cheerless mountains rim- 
ming the horizon, with a great open expanse of cold, tree- 
less, cheerless plain before them, vegetationless except as it 
was sparsely sown with sagebrush and rabbit bush and 
greasewood, desolate and dreary. Again he sighed and 
again he spoke to himself. 

“‘God-forsaken!” he said with something like a sneer. 
“A squarehead of a Hoosier like him callin’ this country 
God-forsaken! Why, it’s God’s kind of a country—big, 
roomy, vast, clean! God-forsaken! Cripes!”’ 

He was thinking of his talk the day before with Vance, 
the new vice president and general manager, who had come 
to be such a disturbing element in his placid life. 

Edwin Vance was an unwilling exile from the East. For 
ten years his business interests had made it necessary for 
him to reside in Nevada, and for every moment of that long 
ten years he had hated the West, loathed it, detested it, 
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“He's After My Scalp! Thinks I’m Gettin’ Too 
Old, I Reckon— Thinks it’s Time for Me to Retiret”’ 


sneered at it. In the mine superintendent’s office the day 
before he had expressed to Dan Tinling his bitter opinion 
of the despised land, and the old man had heard him 
through in silence, but with wrath in his heart and with 
hot anger surging through his veins. 

He was recalling now the slanderous words of Vance as 
he stood in the early morning light on the saddleback, 
gazing across the great gray expanses of the country he 
loved. For Dan Tinling was a true Westerner—he loved 
the West heart and soul, and particularly he loved the 
dreary, bleak, desolate regions about Argent. It was home 
to him. For thirty years he had lived in Argent camp— 
ever since he had helped to un- 
cover the rich veins of silver ore 
that streaked the hills thereabout. 

And he wanted to continue to live 
there—wanted to end his old days } 
there, to die there. 

But could he? Would Vance 
permit it? For the vice president 
and general manager had said sev- 
eral things that disturbed him in 
that conversation of the day be- 
fore. There had been that covert 
hint that Argent Group Mines 
might profit by a new superintend- 
ent. Vance was not satisfied with 
the showing the mines had made 
the past few months—he had 
saidso anyway. Thereoughtto .~“. 
bean improvement, he thought. 

“‘Cripes!”” again muttered the 
old man as he started on, now 
slipping and sliding down the trail 
toward the mill buildings. ‘‘Im- 
provement! He’s a looby! Does he 
expect a good mine to stay a good 
mine forever? Argent Group’s gettin’ 
old, same as me; and it’s slowly 
playin’ out, same as me. But that 
strike we’ve made in 87 Crosscut is a 
dandy! That ought to help shove this 
month’s shipment of the white stuff up 
pretty big. But would a big shipment 
save me?” he whispered. ‘I know 
Vance—he’s after my scalp! Thinks I’m 
gettin’. too old, I reckon—thinks it’s 
time forme toretire!”’ 

Vance did think it 
was time for Dan 
Tinling to retire, but 
not because he con- 
sidered him too old. 
Vance had a nephew 
in Colorado, a grad- 
uate of the State 
School of Mines there, 
who would fit in 
nicely as superin- 
tendent of Argent 
Group. If he could 
arrange things he 
would bring him out 
and give him the posi- 
tion. And while he 
had been complaining 
that the mines were 
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not doing so well as they 

should he was secretly 

pleased over the gradual 

; falling off in bullion pro- 

duction. He knew the fault lay not with 

Dan Tinling, but he could make it the ex- 

cuse he would offer to the board of directors | 
of the company that owned and operated | 
Argent Group for getting rid of the old) 
man. 
But he must be very careful how he went about it—the | 
board of directors was made up of a cranky lot. Most of 

its members were old men. Some of them had prospected 

with Dan Tinling in the early days, thumped the rumps of 

burros through the hills with him, starved with him in 

snow-bound camps, all but died of thirst with him in sandy) 
deserts, slept with him in the sagebrush. He would have 

to show those old fogies good cause for making the changes 

he had determined upon—they might object to his plan to 

oust old Dan. 

“Tf he ditches me I’ll have to get out of Argent camp, 
that’s certain,” the superintendent told himself as he en- 
tered his little dust-incrusted office back of the noisy 
crusher house. ‘Yes, sir-ree, I’d have to quit Argent— 
couldn’t stand it to stay on here, hearin’ everybody 
whisperin’ ‘Old Dan Tinling’s been fired!’ But whert) 
could I go? I couldn’t get another job at my age. Cripes 
I don’t know where I’d go—there isn’t any other place | 
want to go to!” 

He remained in his office only long enough to look ove 
the assays. The samples from 87 Crosscut showed bij 
values, and those from the raise in Drift 4 were better too 
He chuckled as he studied the figures. What if Argen 
Group should make a grand comeback just at this time 
What if he should uncover a big ledge of the old-time ore 
He tossed the assay book upon his desk, left his office an 
passed through the mill toward the refinery. 

He had expected to find the melt completed—he had pu 
his men to work on it the afternoon before—but as he cam 
in sight of the little building of corrugated iron where th 
melting was done he heard the roar of the forced blast i 

the furnace and his eye caught the glare of flame 
shooting out of the glowing top of the vessel. 
“Not through yet, Joe?” he asked in surpris 


\ addressing one of the men before the furnace. 


“No, not yet. You were way off in your gue: 
when you said there’d be only six melts. ‘There’ 
‘ be eight, and big ones too. We barely made it 1 
get all the precipitates in this time.” 

‘‘Cripes, boys, I wouldn’t have believed i 
How many bars have you got out?” 

“Twenty-six.” 

“Twenty-six? By Jocks, we’re goin’ to rt 
over ninety thousand ounces this mont! 
Think of that now!”’ 4 

A grin showed beneath the gray mustache | 
the old man. The two workmen saw it, al 
broad smiles broke over their hat 
tired, dirtyfaces. They liked their bo), 
these two men—all his men liked him 
and what pleased him pleased the) 

““You’re comin’ along f¢/ 
with this batch, boys,”’ sé) 
the superintendent, studyi! 
the flames shooting from t? 
vessel. ‘‘Let’s look at it.’ 
He lifted a curv 


shanty, and as ¢ 
of the men shut | 
the blast and 
other raised th 
of the furnac 
thrust the end of1 
bar into 
bubbling pt! 
within, drew 
out and lool 
critically at fF 
molasseslike § p 
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‘Give it.a little more,’ he ordered. 

And as the melting was again resumed he stood before 
the little furnace watching the yellow flames pouring from 
the opening in the top; watched them steadily until the 
oxidation of the zinc in the precipitates had begun and the 
yellow tongues became pale blue, went a deeper blue, grew 
shorter and flickered and danced about the glowing open- 
ing, now with hints of purple shooting through them. How 
much were the colors he saw there like the colors he hed 
so often seen lurking in the mists, and floating over the 
mile-long ribbons of the shallow waters of Carson Sink! 

“All right, Joe, that’ll do. Set the mold and turn her 
over,” he said after several minutes of observation. 

The yellowish-red, viscid slag was poured off and carried 
away. Then the pure silver bubbling in the bottom of the 
crucible began to flow out into the set mold. Old Dan 
watched it with sparkling eyes. This was what it was all 
for—all that sledging and hammering and drilling and 
blasting and picking and shoveling and tramming down 
in the black depths of the mountain; all that crushing and 
grinding and stamping and mixing and filtering in the mill; 
all that sweat and toil and worry for this red stuff trickling 
out of the crucible into the mold. 

“More than ninety thousand ounces!” he muttered 
again and again. ‘‘Wonder what that hammer-headed 
Hoosier will have to say to that?” 

The pouring was completed and the workmen began 
testing the red bars for solidity, tapping them with their 
long-handled tongs and scraping off the viscous slag that 
adhered to them. 

“All right, boys, dump ’em out and cool ’em, and then 
throw ’em in the cupboard with the rest of it. Better 
leave the key in my office with Sampson. Then you fellows 
beat it out of here and get to bed. I’d ’ve-had somebody 
here this mornin’ to relieve you, but I was sure you’d be 
through by six. Say, Joe, how do the bars average up— 
about a hundred and twenty-five?” 

“Not so much, Mr. Tinling. I’d say a hundred and ten, 
or maybe fifteen.” 

“Too light—altogether too light! A husky lad could 
tuck one of ’em under his arm beneath his coat and walk 
off with it. I’m goin’ to get bigger molds.” 

“Them molds is big enough to suit me for wrastlin’ 
round,” said the workman, Joe, grinning as he spoke, 
“Guess I’ll go back to muckin’ in the mine if you get any 
bigger ones.”’ 

“Dancer’s always lookin’ for good muckers, Joe,” re- 
turned old Dan dryly as he walked away. Outside the 
building he stopped and called back: ‘‘We’ll clean it up to- 
morrow and weigh it and get it ready to ship the next day.” 





“I'd Shoot a Thousand Bucks Against a Cent That We'll Get to Rabbit Gully First, 





He walked up the wagon road past the boiler house and 
came to the entrance to Tunnel Number One. There he 
opened an iron cupboard and took out a carbide lamp, 
which he filled and lighted. Then he went into the tunnel. 
Four or five hundred feet inside he met Dancer, his mine 
foreman. 

“Well, Dancer, how’s everything startin’ off to-day?” 
he asked. 

The foreman with his open hand struck at some invisible 
object in front of his right eye, and a look of disgust ap- 
peared in his face, 

“Bah!” hesnorted. “I wish pay day wouldn’t come but 
once every five years—honest I do, damn me if I don’t! 
Nine men not out to work this mornin’ and half of the gang 
that is out is pickled something scandalous!” 

“What’s the matter now? How’d that happen?” 

**Old hen!” 

“That so?” 

“You said it! Somebody must’ve tapped a fresh hogs- 
head of it last night! That old-hen stuff certainly makes 
“em flutter and cackle. I peeped in at Tony Gasher’s soft- 
drink boozery last night about midnight and there was sure 
some hilarity going on there. There was about twenty 
stretched out on the floor in the back room.” 

“Makes ’em lay, eh?’’ 

“You said it then, Mr. Tinling! You said it! Ha, ha, 
ha! By George, you whispered it out loud that time!” 

“What do they make this here old hen out of, Dancer?” 

“Oh, rice and raisins and molasses and yeast and one 
thing and another, so I’ve heard—of course I don’t know 
exactly.”’ 

““Who’s doin’ the dishin’ out here in Argent?” 

“It’s some outsider, I think, but I rather guess Tony 
Gasher has his hand. in it too. I’ve seen a red-headed 
feller hangin’ round Tony’s place the last three or four pay 
days.” 

““We ought to bounce him out of camp—and Tony, too, 
if he’s mixed up in it. The state’s dry now.” 

“You said it, Mr. Tinling! And I’d help do the 
bouncin’ too, you bet! I don’t like the looks of that red- 
headed duck, and old hen is givin’ me a lot of trouble. 
Redhead’s pretty thick with Gadsen, your night foreman 
over at the mill.” 

“That so?’ 

“You said it! Thick as flies! And say—it’s none of my 
business of course, Mr. Tinling, but between you and I 
that Gadsen might stand a little watchin’. I knowed him 
ten years ago up in the Kootenai country. He was nothin’ 
but a tinhorn up there, and crooked as arail fence. Bad 
egg—awful bad egg up there.” 
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“That so?” 

“You said it!’ 

“Why didn’t you tell me this when I first took him on 
here a couple of months ago?” 

“‘We-ell, I never like to be a yeeper, Mr. Tinling—never 
was one—so I never said nothin’. I heard this mornin’ 
that there was some old hen flyin’ round loose in the mill 
last night. I’ll bet Gadsen had something to do with it.” 

“That so? Hum! Is Connie Sugg out this mornin’, 
Dancer?” 

“You know he is that all right! Connie wouldn’t miss 
workin’ his shift if they was holdin’ his own funeral. I put 
him on nippin’ to-day in old man Bowder’s place. I guess 
old Bowder got pickled up, too, lastnight. Say, Connie had 
a rippin’ run of luck last night shootin’ craps. He took Ed 
Shank’s ridin’ nag off him with the bones.” 

“Did, eh? The little tub! First luck I ever knew of him 
havin’ with the dice since he started workin’ here about 
fifteen years ago, and he’s been rollin’ ’em steady. Won’t 
he cut a swell figure up on top of that horse? Something 
like a fat fly on a ripe cucumber, eh, Dancer? That’s a 
good animal, that horse of Shank’s. Better than mine— 
faster, better wind and five or six hundred pounds heavier. 
Wonder what he’ll do with it?” 

“Oh, he’ll shoot it away again ina day or two. Connie’s 
sure nuts on craps. He’d shoot anything he’s got except his 
job.” 

“Send Connie home at noon, Dancer, and tell him I 
want him to work a couple of night shifts up at the mill, 
watching that bullion we’ve just finished pouring. It’s 
rather risky, lettin’ all that stuff lay up there in that old 
cupboard every melt day—sometimes two or three days. 
I heard there was a bar disappeared over at the Elephant 
mine last week. If they don’t get me a safe to keep it in 
I’m going to order bigger molds and run bars that'll take 
two men to carry.” 

“That’s a good notion, Mr. Tinling.” 

“Well, I'll mosey on. I want to look at the vein in the 
crosscut. Showing pretty nice there, isn’t it?” 

“You said it! Why, that stuff’ll run seventy-five 
ounces or better right now! And they touched some good 
rock in the raise in Drift Four too.” 

“Yes, I was lookin’ at the assays. Well, you tell Connie 
if I don’t see him.” 

Old Dan walked on, following the windings of the 
tunnel, penetrating deeper and deeper into the mountain 
through which ran the veins of silver ore that had made 
Argent Group Mines possible. He carried the ‘carbide 
lamp in front of him, close to his body, the better to throw 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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OLLI! 


F PATRIOTISM could be 
| capitalized, the large, flat 

and rejuvenated Republic 
of Poland would have so much 
money that she could afford 
to buy all the surrounding 
countries which are crowding 
her so annoyingly, and blow 
them up just to provide fire- 
works and amusement for the 
children. If patriotism were 
edible, the Poles could eat a 
square meal every half hour, 
instead of standing in line 
eight hours for a loaf of bread 
and then finding out, as they 
frequently do, that there isn’t 
any bread. 

Poland holds the long- 
distance patriotism champion- 
ship of the world. Though 
there are no textbooks in the 
Polish public schools explain- 
ing in twenty lessons how to 
be patriotic, the small Poles 
acquire their patriotism with 
as much vigor and thorough- 
ness as any of the large Poles. 
It is difficult to say how this 
is done; for the physical 
aspects of Poland do not seem 
to be such as to inspire great 
enthusiasm in its residents. 
There is no great abundance 
of rocks and rills; and as for 
woods and templed hills, they 
are as rare as electric fans on 
the Muir Glacier. Poland isa 
flat land. Enlarge a pancake 
many millions of times and 
tint it appropriately, and one 
would have a fair working 
model of Poland. Its very 
name proves it. Its Latin 
name, Polonia, from which the 
English “Poland” comes, 
means the country of plains. 
It is not a beautiful land. 
None the less the acquisition 
of patriotism on the part of 
its inhabitants is accomplished with neatness and celerity. 
Long Poles and short Poles; thin Poles and thick Poles; 
soldier Poles, musical Poles and barber Poles—each and 
every one of them is so filled with the fire of patriotism 
that the pangs of hunger and cold and disease and war and 
nakedness and disappointment and grinding poverty are 
deadened by its genial warmth. 


Bogged Down in the Flux 


N AMERICA we are somewhat given to mentioning a 

man’s activities when speaking of him. “I'd like to have 
you meet George Jingle, the greatest ping-pong player in 
Ossawatomie County,” we say; or ‘Tt wonder whether 
you know my friend Will Whiffle, who effected the great 
consolidation in doughnut-hole machinery?”’ In this way 
do we stamp our acquaintance as desirable. In Poland, 
however, there is only one qualification which is worth 
advertising. That is patriotism. “Who is this guy Brown- 
ski?” asks one Pole. “Why,” replies the other Pole, ‘“‘he’s 
a great patriot.”” That settles the matter. He’s a great 
patriot, and nobody cares whether he’s a dub at golf or the 
president of the Nowy Swiat Trust Company or 
a second-rate druggist. When you’ve said that 
a man’s a great patriot you’ve said it all, in 
Poland. You have, as the saying goes, said a 
mouthful. Nobody presses the matter any 
further. Nobody asks whether he wears one 
ounce or twelve pounds of gold braid on his uni- 
form. He’s a great patriot. Fine! Bring him 
round to dinner! 

If I were a futurist artist and were attempting 
to produce a picture which would represent Po- 
land during the first winter of its new lease of life 
I would give it a background of gold to represent 
its patriotism. I would throw ina few Bolshevil 
beasts gnawing at its edges and at its heart, some 
endless lines of little children and middle-aged 
people and old people waiting and waiting and 
waiting for food, the rags of poverty, the wavy 
lines of indecision, the smoke of battle, a few 
dilapidated railway coaches bursting with people, 
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America, the Octopus Being an Orientalized Uncle Sam 


the black splashes of countless funerals, some dizzying 
downward brush strokes to represent the depreciation of 
its money, scores of helping American hands and a num- 
ber of politicians milling round in circles. Wherever there 
was the smallest unoccupied space I would toss in icicles, 
Bolsheviks, white eagles and food cards. Then I would 
mount the picture on a wheel, attach the wheel toadynamo, 
and start it to spinning at the approximate rate of 470 revo- 
lutions per second. The effect would be somewhat messy; 
but that is the effect of Poland on the casual observer. 
That, in fact, is the effect of all Central Europe on every- 
one. All that one can say about Central Europe as a whole 
is that it is a mess, and that it will probably be a mess for 
some time to come. Practically all other statements are 
dangerous because of the excellent chance that a state- 
ment which is true on a given day will probably be untrue 
on the following day. Things, as the political economists 
frequently observe with a look of great profundity, are in 
a state of flux. They are in a state of flux up to their 
necks, not to say up to their ears. They have large, un- 
sightly pieces of flux in their hair and eyebrows. I would 
even go so far as to say that they were stuck in the flux, 
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Food Card for One Week. Sugar, Flour, Lard and Bread Can be Obtained 
Only There isn’t Any Sugar, and Occasionally the Bread Runs Out 


“whom are You Serving, O Soldiers, Under the Sign of 
The Text Explains That the English, French, American and 
and That the Polish Soldiers are the Only Ones That Do So. 
“tis Paderewski, the Emissary of the American Millionaires. 
*» Note That the Picture is a Direct Attack on 


and were making day and 
night hideous with wild shrieks 
for someone to. come along 
with a pair of horses and a 
shovel and get them out. I 
will also add that their shrieks 
are justified, and that some- 
one has got to get them out. 
My reasoning is based on the 
fairly well-known axiom that 
a man cannot lift himself by 
his own boot straps. This 
operation has frequently been 
attempted, but has been uni- 
versally unproductive. People 
who try hard enough some- 
times succeed in pulling their 
feet out from under them and 
falling down and_ breaking 
their necks. Then somebody 
has to pay for a funeral. 


The Ax Grinders 


OLAND is in a generous 

state of flux. Her boun- 
daries are particularly fluxish, 
especially the boundaries 
which face Russiaandthe Bol- | 
sheviks. The peace conference 
has carefully refrained from 
defining these boundaries, so_ | 
that nobody is able to come . 
within 300 miles of locating 
them with any accuracy. They | 
have been left as hazy and in- 
distinctasakerosenelampina | 
London fog, and offer remark- . 
ably fine grounds for future 
wars. The peace conference 
failed in many notable re- | 
spects, but it was a complete 
success at providing every 
country in Central Europe 
with boundaries to fight over. 
J might add that there are very 
few countries which will fail to 
take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities with which the peace 
conference has so generously 
provided them. That, at least, is the opinion of every 
American military man and every American observer that 
I met in Central Europe—and they are the only disinter- 
ested and impartial people to be found in that large and 
troubled stretch of territory. Everybody else has an ax 
to grind. Some have only one ax in need of grinding; but 
most of them have as many axes awaiting the sharpener 
as a stage magician has rolls of colored paper which he 
produces to mystify his audience. 

And the United States seems to have been unanimously 
elected to the position of official ax grinder. To change 
the simile a trifle, if the United States joins with her well- 
known heartiness in the League of Nations she will be the 
energetic member who will be expected to remove the 
chestnuts from the fire. She will have to be the one who 
will have to endure the curses of those who are impatiently 
awaiting the chestnuts, as well as the one who will have to 
apply the salve to the burns on her fingers. 

The intensity with which Americans in Central Europe | 
mention the League of Nations is truly passionate. They | 
usually lead off in the same way. “When I came over) 
here,” says each one of them, “I was all for the League of 
Nations. But I’ve changed now; believe me, 
I’ve changed! Let them sign the peace treaty | : 
as soon as they can; but for the love of Mike! 
don’t let them get mixed up with the League of 
Nations! If they want to fight, and we tell them 
not to fight, do you think they’ll stop? Not so 
that you could notice it! Help them, because) 
they need help; but stay out of the league!””} 
And so they run on, from morning to night and 
through most of the night as well, whenever: 
they can find a warm room in which to sit. 

That, however, has little to do with Poland.} 
Poland’s boundaries are in a state of flux, and so 
are her politics and her food supply and her fuel}} 
supply and her rate of exchange. The things)} 
which I write about Poland were as I found them)} 
in the month of January, 1920. They have prob- 
ably done a considerable amount of fluxing since 
that time. Probably the rate of exchange is 
much worse, and probably all the political partie if 
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Probably the frontier which faces the Bolsheviki has been 


Prob shifted their allegiance eight or ten or fifty times. 


punched in or pushed out in several places. Probably she 


“has less food and fuel. All these things are bound to 


change. 


j There are, however, certain things about Poland which 


a will not be affected by the flux. The people in most parts ° 


_ of the country won’t have nearly enough to eat; you may 
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‘be sure of that. The poor people in the cities will be living 
on bad potatoes and half-rotten beets and inferior carrots 
and black bread for which they must stand in line for 


hours. In the districts which the Russian armies and the 


German armies devastated thousands of them will make 
their heartiest meals on grass and thistle soup or on bread 


“made out of pounded roots and vegetables and such-like 


_ Gient quantities has more than 


_ tions out of deeper holes than 
the one which Poland now 


: Shifting Boundaries 


truck. The Polish money will 
be worth so little and every- 
thing in the stores will be so 
very expensive that the people 
will be unable to buy any- 
thing except the barest neces- 
‘sities of life; while business 
men from other countries will 
be buying everything in sight 
because the prices seem so 
Tidiculously low to them. 
None of these things will 
change in a hurry; and above 
all else, the patriotism of the 
Poles will remain constant. 
The Poles may be inefficient 
at governing themselves; al- 
most any people would be if 
they had been at it for as 
short a time as the Poles. 
They may be lazy and averse 
to settling down to work; 
they may squabble among 
themselves over political mat- 
ters; they may be regarded by 
their neighbors as hopelessly 
incompetent to govern them- 
selves. In spite of all this 
they will continue to rank 
high among the world’s pa- 
triots; and patriotism in suffi- 


once been known to pull na- 


occupies. 


OLAND, as one is quite un- 
- able to discover from most 
of the maps which purport to 
represent the new nations of 
Europe according to the peace 
treaty, is a large chunk of 
territory which starts mod- 
estly at the Baltic Sea, bulges 
mildly into Germany in- the 
west and violently into Russia 
on the east, and rubs against 
Czechoslovakia and Rumania 
on the south. According to 
the maps it is a rather sym- 
metrical cup-shaped country; 
due to the praiseworthy 
and ferocious attacks of the 
Polish army on the Bolsheviks 
Russian side of the cup 
has developed a massive wen 
which makes Poland twice as 
latge as the map makers con- 
ed it to be when they drew 
post-war maps. 
he German side of the cup 





Indian hemp. Such, however, is not the case. In the city 
of Kovno, away up on the outer edge of the northern cor- 
ner of Poland, there is a German propaganda bureau 
whose entire activities are devoted to sending out anti- 
Polish propaganda. Most of the pogrom stories come 
from the Kovno bureau, being sent from there to Seandi- 
navia and from Scandinavia to ‘America. Germany main- 
tains a complete intelligence organization in Poland. 

No, Germany does not regard Poland with deep affec- 
tion. Her fondest hope is that the Bolsheviks will batter 
the Polish army to pieces—a task for which the Bolsheviks 
have so far shown little aptitude—and leave the country 
lying limp and fainting in the dust. When this occurs she 
proposes to come into Poland, administer a few well 
directed kicks to the Bolsheviks, pick Poland up, brush 
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Warsaw, the capital of Poland, was an easy place to 
reach from any part of Europe before the war. It was a 
day-and-a-half journey from almost all the European cap- 
itals. One could go in from Paris or across from London 
or down from St. Petersburg or over from Bukharest or up 
from Rome in about thirty-six hours. At the present day 
one has a better chance of making the trip in thirty-six 
days than he does of making it in thirty-six hours. I went 
into Warsaw from Berlin—a trip which took eleven hours 
before the war. It took me thirty-three hours; and it 
would have taken me forty if I hadn’t thrown my baggage 
out of the window of the so-called express train in which 
I was traveling, but which was temporarily incapacitated 
because the bottom had fallen out of the engine, squeezed 
into a freight car attached toa switching engine, and trans- 
ferred from that into a 
crowded local train which 
appeared to be going in the 
right direction. 

In America we are inclined 
to speak of a train as crowded 
when a few people have to 
stand up in the aisles. In Cen- 
tral Europe a train which has 
a few people standing in the 
aisles is regarded as practi- 
cally empty. There are a few 
trains de luxe, operated by the 
Interallied Military Author- 
ities, which carry only as 
many people as can find seats. 
But ninety-nine per cent of 
the trains are so crammed with 
patient, stolid, foul-smelling, 
sick and suffering humanity 
that the windows are crushed 
out and the very woodwork 
splintered. 


Travel in Poland 


HAT sounds somewhat 

exaggerated, but it isn’t. 
I examined train after train 
at various spots between 
Warsaw and the German 
frontier, to say nothing of 
riding in a few of them, and I 
have no hesitation whatever 
in lifting up my right hand 
and taking oath that each 


crowded to the extreme and 
uttermost limit. Compart- 
ments which were constructed 
to hold eight people would be 
crammed with eighteen, 
twenty and sometimes more 
than twenty people. In some 
of the cars the windows were 
simply broken out. In others 
they were replaced with 
wooden boards, so that the 
darkness inside the cars was 
made more awful by the lack 
of ventilation. The people 
who were squeezed into 
these trains were traveling 
out into the country in 
search of food, or traveling 
back to the homes from which 
they had been driven by 
the Russian or the German 
army, or traveling in search 
of a place where they might 
rest their weary heads—for 
the larger cities of Poland are 
filled to overflowing with refu- 
gees who are coming out of 








ks into Germany in a man- 
which is highly irritating 
the Germans; for a Polish 
y could leap over to Berlin 
about two shakes of a 
b’s tail. .The distance from the Polish frontier to 
erlin is only one-third the distance from Berlin to the 
Rhine. If Germany is contemplating another intensive 
var with France in the not distant future the imminence 
ifthe Polish frontier is, to put it conservatively, extremely 
listasteful to her. She is not particularly enthusiastic 
bout Poland. In the argot of the day, Germany hopes 








l choke but she is willing to do anything in her power to 
ist the choking. Though she is fearful of Bolshevism 
thin her own gates she is very much in favor of external 
Ishevism provided it be directed against Poland. Some 
ple may consider that these are idle ravings, similar to 
disordered visions produced by the potent hashish, or 
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Bolshevik Poster Issued to Counteract the Enormous Amount of Bolshevik 


Propaganda Disseminated in Poland 





the dirt from her, hold the smelling salts under her nose 
and start her going again, attached to the German pay 
roll. All of Poland’s neighbors declare loudly and em- 
phatically that Poland cannot continue to exist as an inde- 
pendent state for any length of time. They say she is so 
inefficient and impractical that shé doesn’t know enough 
to raise an umbrella during a cloudburst. Germany is the 
loudest talker along these lines, The Germans are suf- 
ficiently practical and efficient; but it is quite impossible 
to see where some of the others have any special license to 
twit Poland about inefficiency and impracticality. If 
Poland is due for a fall merely because she is inefficient 
and impractical, all of Central Europe will be echoing with 
the thuds of falling countries for the next few years. 


Russia. Persons who ride for 
half an hour each day’ in 
crowded subway or surface 
cars in America are forced to 
endure a most unpleasant ex- 
perience; but not even they can grasp the horrors of travel 
in Poland, where one cannot ride in a train without being 
jammed immovably into a tiny compartment for hours on 
end, and where no train reaches its destination without at 
least one typhus victim being removed from it. 

One catches typhus only after being bitten by the 
typhus louse, and the typhus louse can bite without leay- 
ing any trace; and since American medical officers in 
Poland have found that practically all of the poorer people 
of Poland are plentifully supplied with lice one cannot 
endure the enforced intimacy of a Polish railway journey 
without enjoying the anticipation of catching a nice case 
of typhus. This helps to a certain extent to distract the 

(Continued on Page 175) 
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groaned its way under the venerable 

train shed of the L. & N.’s Birmingham 
station. Once there it gratefully ceased to 
travel. So did Florian 
Slappey. That lan- 
guid, bored little Afro- 
American fashion 
plate, looking only 
slightly the worse for 
wear, swung grandly 
through the gates, 
straw suitcase in hand. 
He progressed down 
Morris Avenue to 
Kighteenth Street, 
turned southward, 
crossed the railroad 
tracks and set his eye 
on the dingy little 
frame structure be- 
tween Avenues B and 
C which was tempo- 
rarily favored as his 
boarding place. 

Florian was happy. 
Not that he had failed 
to enjoy his sojourn in 
Montgomery, but after 
all was said and done 
Birmingham was his 
home. The provincial- 
ism of his racial breth- 
ren in the neighboring 
cities bored him to ex- 
tinction. He waved 
condescendingly to 
several acquaintances, 
slowed his pace con- 
siderably that he might 
not appear to be too 
happy, and —— 

His keen eye lighted 
on the placard. He 
ceased to locomote, 
and he continued to 
cease. He placed his 
suitcase gently on the i 
sidewalk and looked ue 
upon the placard with 
the eye of a connois- 
seur. It was a good placard, as such things go; a delicious 
vermilion decorated with much large black type, out of 
which a single name stood forth as though blazoned in 
gold. Florian mumbled to himself: 

“1, Jupiter Jones! Hmph! Who this heah L.. Jupiter 
Jones is?” 

Florian approached more closely and meticulously 
spelled out the flamboyant announcement: 
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Tex Montgomery Accommodation 


UPLIFTING JAZZY 


A Monstrous MAMMOTH PRODUCTION OF 
THE GRIPING DRAMA 


MACBETH 


By Wm. Shakespeare and 
L. JUPITER JONES 


Will be Held on Tuesday Evening, the Nineteenth, 
Under the Auspices of The Sons and Daughters of 
_I Will Arise at There Lodge Rooms 


Under the Personal Direction of MR. L. JUPITER JONES— 
and with MR. L. JUPITER JONES himself personally playing 
the roll of MACBETH 


Also the following cast of caracters: 
MACBETH 

Mrs. Macbeth 

King Duncan . 


_ MR. L. JUPITER JONES 
. Mrs. Chlorine Gannit 
. Lawyer Evans Chew 


MacDuff . . Mr. Simian Gannit 
Mrs. MacDuff. . Mrs. Delight Sabb 
Banquo . Mr. Anopheles Ricketts 
His Ghost . Mr. Anopheles Ricketts 
Lennox _ Dr. Brutus Herring, D.D.S. 
OSH) rae . . Mr. Cass Driggers 
Monteith . . Mr. Urias Nesbit 
Angus . ; . Mr. March Clisby 
Fleancey Id. oi, FPS . Mr. Cleophus White 
Siward . . Mr. Semore Mashby 

| Missis Magnolia Morton, 
WintheS: © geet ise miei eh edie) euros Christeen Gethers and 


: | Callie Flukers. 
—AND ET SETERA— 
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‘“‘what Ain’t You Done? Ain’t You Done Wrote Me a P 
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Bloody serap between MACBETH and Macduff! 
Mrs. Macbeth walking in her sleep! 








SEE } Barnum wood moving to Dunsinane! 
Banquo’s Ghost Sitting at the Table! 
One half dozen Terrible Murders! 
EXCITEMENT THRILLS BLOOD 


TickETs: Including Lady & Gent . . Fifty Cents cash 


8:30 p.m. o'clock 


COME ONE COME ALL 

Florian experienced a feeling of righteous resentment. 
Before his eyes was mute evidence of treason—the typed 
history of social usurpation. Florian did not know Mr. 
L. Jupiter Jones, but he was quite sure that Mr. L. Jupiter 
Jones had in some manner succeeded in becoming a very 
important figure in the world of Birmingham’s colored 
élite in an extremely short space of time. Which indicated 
that Mr. Jones was a personage of considerable presence 
and no mean ability. 

Before Florian’s eyes were the names of the worth while 
in colordom, all meekly subordinated to the glittering Mr. 
Jones. More; the name of Florian Slappey was glaringly 
conspicuous. by its absence. 

He reread the announcement and mentally girded his 
loins for a fracas. Absent in Montgomery, some stranger 
had seen fit temporarily to assume his laurels. Very well— 
from over his right shoulder came a voice; an insinuatingly 
female voice of extreme nasal qualities: 

“‘Mawnin’, Brother Slappey.” 

Florian ‘whirled to face the angular form and sharp 
features of Sis Callie Flukers. Florian detested Sis 
Callie, but he paid due respect to her powers as human 
storehouse of all the community’s gossip. Sis Callie was 
justly reputed to know more and to take a greater delight 
in telling it than all the other women of all the sewing 
circles in Birmingham. Florian hit straight from the 
shoulder. 

“You is a witch, Sis Callie.” 

“Tse which?” 
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“Witch. Tha’s what the sign says.” 

“Oh, that! Yassuh, Ise a witch. Though I 
done tol’ Brother Jones I could of played Mis’ 
Macbeth better’n Chlorine Gannit, an’ 2 

“T reckon he thunk 
you fitted the witch 
paht better, Sis Callie.” 
Florian paused, and 
then, ‘‘Who this heah 
L. Jupiter Jones is, 
anyway?” 

Sis Callie arched her 
eyebrows. Sat Sed 

“‘Ain’t you hearn?” 

“No, but I espec’s 
to right promp’.” 

Sis Callie heaved a 
deep and happy sigh. 
Here was a man actu- 
ally inviting her to air 
a wonderful fund of 
information regarding 
the stranger who had 
recently come within 
Birmingham’s gates. 
It was an opportunity 
calculated to make Sis 
Callie happy for many 
months to come, and 
she went to it with a 
vengeance. 

“Brother L. Jupiter 
Jones is a actor. He 
come heah to the 
vaudeveel house down 
on Eighteenth Street 
with Nick Emerson’s 
Jazz Babies, an’ fo’ 
some reason he di’n’t 
go when they did. All 
along he pertended he 
gotten some money, 
but it’s my pussonal 
*pinion he was broke 
fum the fust, which is 





Gannit.” 
“Simian?” 
““You remember! 

Simian was ’lected the 

new treasury of The! 

Sons and Daughters of I Will Arise, an’ which L.is got an} 

idee Brother Jones went to him to borry money. Which is 

how come him to meet up with Chlorine.” 

““Simian’s wife?”’ 

“Tha’s which. 

‘Now I don’t b’lieve in succulatin’ no scandal, Brothe 
Slappey, but you know well as me that Chlorine is soht ol) 
pretty, an’ she is always ‘lowed as she’d make a wonderfu || 
actress. An’ when Brother Jones come along, what witl) 
him bein’ a actor an’ her wantin’ to ac’—well, all I is sayin| 


2 


why he went to Simian } 








is that Brother Simian Gannit is been a plumb fool.” | 
“How come?” ‘ 
“He stayed down to the Gannits’ house fo’ a couple o 
days, an’ I always is gwine b’lieve it was Chlorine’s ide 
that Brother Jones should git up a play fo’ The Sons any 
Daughters of I Will Arise on a fifty-fifty ’greement. Tha 
is gwine give Brother Jones a heap of money, an’ also ’loy, 
Chlorine to show off tryin’ to play Mis’ Macbeth, whic 
I is said fum the fust she ain’t able to do. An’ Brothe 
Jones is gwine be sorry, ’countin’ Simian Gannit—Chl¢ 
rine’s husban’—ain’t ontirely blind, even if’n he is 
fool.” 
“Blin’ ‘bout which?” | 
“The way Mistuh Jones is been ca’yin’ on with Chl¢ 
rine. It’s sumthin’ scand'lous. Reheahsin’ private wit! 
her all the time an’ make a specktickle outen theyse’ ve’ 
Anyway ’’—righteously—‘‘it’s a long worm which ain] 
got no turnin’, an’ when Simian an’ Delight Sabb fin’s ou” 
what I knows y | 
“What the Widder Sabb is gotten to do with it?” #y 
“‘Mistuh Jones is boardin’ with her now.” ft 
“T thought you said fi 
“You thought ain’t is. Brother Jones did board wit 
Simian an’ Chlorine, but afterward he went an’ tuk him 
room down to the Widder Sabb’s house. Which I sa})} 
ain’t decint, on ’count no matter what anyone Ss@) 
*bouten Sis’ Sabb, she sho’ is a pretty woman, an’ they 
a’ready talk ’bouten her an’ Brother Jones bein’ engage’|}. 
Florian extended a restraining hand. 
“Jes’ one minute, Sis Callie! Lemme git this heah thig. 
straight. You means that Brother Jones is gittin’ up th 
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Macbeth-show 
fo’ the lodge 
an’ is gwine git 
half the money 
they takes 
in?” 

“Yeh.” 

An’ that 
they is a scan- 
dal on account 
Chlorine Gannit is 
playin’ his wife in the 
show?” 

“Not ontirely on 
*count of that, Flo’ian. 
It’s that an’ the way 
they is been actin’, 
which ev’ybody is saw ’ceptin’ Simian an’ Delight Sabb.” 

“‘An’ you says fu’ther,” persisted Florian, ‘that Mistuh 
Jones is got him a boardin’ down to Delight Sabb’s house?” 

“Yeh, an’ that Sis’ Sabb is done los’ her fool head over 
him. That man is got a way with him, Flo’ian. He says 
a heap an’ he says it frequint. An’ he says it so’s the 
wimmin all believes him. You mahk my words’’—her 
voice dropped a tone and she stepped confidentially 
closer—‘“‘they’s gwine be trouble heah befo’ ve’y long!” 

Florian stepped back. 

“You is a cheerful soht of pusson, Sis Callie.” 

“Wait’ll Brother Simian gits s’picious,”’ prophesied 
Callie. “Jes’ wait!” 

Florian picked up hissuitcase and started down thestreet. 

“Tse waitin’,” he said briefly. “@’-by, Sis’ Callie.” 

Florian reached his boarding house, changed his clothes, 
asked information of his landlady and sallied forth again. 
Two or three times he stopped to inquire as to the where- 
abouts of Mr. L. Jupiter Jones. He finally located the 
stranger in the lodge rooms of The Sons and Daughters of 
I Will Arise. For a few minutes Florian stood in the door- 
way inspecting the other as he moved vaingloriously about 
the tiny platform instructing a corps of two amateur elec- 
tricians in the arrangement of footlights for the impending 
dramatic spectacle. 

In spite of a prepared antagonism, Florian found himself 
rather attracted to the man he had expected to despise. 
There was an air about the large, well-proportioned figure 
of L. Jupiter Jones—an aura of confidence which com- 
manded respect from all those within its hypnotie zone, 

L. Jupiter wore no coat, but his soft-collared pink-silk 
shirt with its flowing bow tie of a deep crimson gave to 
him an artistic appearance which was, to say the least, 
fetching. His manner was that of a man who knew what 

wanted done and intended having it done just that way. 

e raised his eyes as Florian entered, glanced briefly and 

sinterestedly at Florian’s sartorial perfections, and went 

with his supervisory work. 

Florian edged forward. One or two of the men lounging 
bout raised respectful eyes and nodded greetings. L. 
Jupiter Jones paid him scant heed. Florian insinuated 
limself before the other, flaneured against a two-by-four 
ipright and tried to appear nonchalant. 

_“Evenin’,”’ suggested Florian. 
_“Evenin’,” returned Mr. Jones uninterestedly. 

“Ts you Mistuh L. Jupiter Jones?” 

“Folks says I is.’’ 

Mr. Jones turned his back on Florian. It was obvious 

at he neither knew nor cared anything about the gentle- 

n. Florian squirmed. 


Delight Needed No Further Instructions. She 
Looked—and as She Looked Her Heart Cracked 


‘1 is Florian Slappey,” he remarked at length. 

The answer came from Mr, Jones in an indifferent tone: 

‘Sisryote = 

“Yes; T-is.’’ 

Again the conversation languished. Florian made a 
final despairing effort: 

“Ise secretary of The Sons and Daughters of I Will 
Arise.”’ 

Mr. Jones turned slowly, surveyed Florian from gray 
velours hat to patent-leather shoes. 

SY OWS es 

sees ise! 

“Hmph! You is sho’ secretary of sumthin’ anyway.” 
“Say, lookit heah’’—Florian started ‘forward 
in momentary peevishness. ‘I wan’s to make 
talk with you.” 

Jupiter turned. 

“Why’n’t you say so then?. Me—I is the 
ve’y pink of cuttesy.” 

“Bein’ secretary of the lodge, I wan’s to re- 
quest a few info’mations. Does you git me?” 

Jupiter’s mellifluous voice came easily in 
immediate answer: 

“Yo’ meanin’, ’tain’t deep like’n to a 
well, n’r neither ’tain’t so wide like’n to 
a chu’ch do’, but ’tis enough. ’Twill 
serve.” 

Florian’s eyes widened. 

“Who said sumthin’ ’bouten a 
chu’ch?”’ 

“Nobody. I was merely quotin’ 
Brother Shakspere.”’ 

“Well, I talks English. Now I is got- 
ten a few questions to ast you.” 

“T reckoned them rhapsody of words 
might of meant sumthin’.” Jupiter met 
Florian’s eyes squarely. “Shoot!” 

“You is preducin’ a show called Mac- 
beth fo’ the lodge, ain’t you?” 

“e Yeh.’’ 

“On a fifty-fifty ’greement?” 

“You is a knowin’ man, Brother 
Slappey.” 

Florian’s tone became matter-of-fact. 

“You ain’t got me in it.” 

“Ain’t I?” 

‘No, you ain’t.”’ * 

“Well then, I ain’t,” 

“But I’m tellin’ you you is got to.” 

“Got to which?” 

“Gimme a paht to play.’ 

“Sorry””—L. Jupiter Jones turned away. “All the rdles 
which I an’ Mistuh Shakspere wrote into that show is done 
been filled. They ain’t no job fo’ you.” 

Florian stood stock-still. Here was insurrection which 
brooked no soft measures. He whirled and made an igno- 
ble exit. Ten minutes later he was closeted with Isaac 
Gethers, president of The Sons and Daugh- 
ters of I Will Arise, and Simian Gannit, its 
mammoth heavily muscled treasurer. Florian 
told his troubles graphically and profanely. 

“An’,”” he wound up, 
“T gits me a paht in that 
they Macbeth show an’ I 
gits it right now.” 

“Tis a pity,’”’ broke in 
Simian mournfully, “that 
you ain’t a woman.” 

“How come so?” 

“Tf’n you was you could 
take my wife’s paht. I 
was ag’in Chlorine actin’ 
in the fust place.” 

“What you is sore 
*bout?”’ 

Simian shook his big 
head slowly from side to 
side. 

It was quite plain that 
the giant husband of the 
pretty girl who was cast 
opposite Mr. L. Jupiter 
Jones was more or less in 
the grip of the green-eyed 
monster. 

“Nothin’ special. But 
Chlorine is a young gal, 
an’ Mistuh Jones is got a 
way with him.” 

“Got a way is right,’ 
snapped Mr. Slappey. 
“But this heah time he 
ain’t gwine git away with 
his way. Le’s go down an’ 
see him, Brother Gethers, 
an’ let him know I is jes’ 
nachelly got to play in his 
show.” 


But Brother Gethers was busy, and Brother Simian 
Gannit volunteered with suspicious willingness. They 
broke into the lodge rooms like a freight locomotive and 
a tiny tender. The face of Mr. L. Jupiter Jones remained 
impassive at sight of Simian. If he was afraid of the hus- 
band whose jealous ire he had roused he gave no sign. 

But afraid or not, there was no mistaking the fact that 
in demanding that Mr. Slappey be promptly accorded a 
role in Macbeth Mr. Gannit intended to have his way. 
Jupiter shrugged. 

“They ain’t ary paht lef’,” he alibied. 

“You he’ped write the play,’’ said Simian Gannit. 
“Chlorine done tol’ me same.” 

“Well ——” 

“That bein’ the case, you is got to write sumthin’ in fo’ 
Mistuh Slappey: heah. Ain’t it so, Florian?” 

“You said it, Brother Gannit!”’ 

It became plain to Mr. L. Jupiter Jones that as these 
gentlemen were officers of prominence in the lodge under 
whose auspices the play was to be given they had better be 
placated. 

“Tt’s a hahd job,” he said unctuously, “‘but as me an’ 
Brother Shakspere says, ‘Bring me to the test, and I the 
matter will write over ag’in.’?. Brother Slappey, I takes the 
utmostes’ pleasuah an’ delight in infohmin’ you that you 
is gwine have a paht wrote in fo’ you by t’-morry mawnin’. 
Anythin’, I says, to ’blige a frien’.” 

The following evening two colored youths traveled 
through the streets upon the fences of which had been 
posted placards announcing the production of Macbeth. 
Upon each of the vermilion placards a strip was pasted 
beneath the cast of characters. The strip read as follows: 


HAMLET—MR,. FLORIAN SLAPPEY 


Thereafter life flowed very smoothly for Mr. L. Jupiter 
Jones, and if he failed to realize that he had started some- 
thing which bade fair to finish itself it was because he had 
entered whole-heartedly into the monster mammoth pro- 
duction which was to gain for him wealth and local fame 
incalculable, 

L. Jupiter Jones knew his Shakspere as he had known 
his comedy straight in Nick Emerson’s Jazz Babies, from 
which tab show he had abruptly parted company upon 
their departure from Birmingham for Nashville. The oc- 
casion of that parting had involved a young and pretty 
married woman whose husband played the character 
comedy réle. Mr. Jones had been blissfully unconscious 

(Continued on Page 98) 












“Have Mercy, Macduff, Befo’ I Kills You! I Assuahs You’Tis All Mistaken” 
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T SEEMED a small thing 
| to make so big a crash. 

Susie had been taking off 
Roger for five years in good- 
humored fashion. She wasfond 
of beginning a family telephone 
conversation with a deep, rich, 
resonant ‘‘This is Mrs. Dem- 
ing’’—fitting mate for the im- 
portant ‘This is Mr. Deming,” 
with which Roger announced 
himself. When grateful citi- 
zens presented a life-sized por- 
trait of Roger to the museum 
of art, ‘Roger sitting for his 
portrait’? had been one of 
Susie’s best acts. ‘‘ Roger lay- 
ing the corner stone of the 
library’ was another favorite, 
and ‘‘Roger arriving at his 
office.””’ There was not a trace 
of malice or ill nature in all 
Susie’s being. She simply had 
had an overwhelming sense of 
fun and a perennial hope that 
Roger would presently find it 
funny too. 

If she had grown up in Bris- 
tol and seen the sober, good, 
troubled young Roger shoulder 
the family load at fifteen she 
might have been more rever- 
ent, for he had done augustly 
well. The great mills smoking 
in the valley, the town’s monu- 
mental improvements, the 
young brother and the baby 
sister given every pleasant 
advantage that Roger had 
missed—all these were his 
achievements, and no one had 
ever dreamed of laughing at 
him or teasing him until—a 
little late—he had brought 
back from a business trip this 
reckless Susie, with her red- 
brown eyes exactly matching 
the great coil of her red-brown 
hair, and her wide sweet 
mouth always curling up at 
the corners. She could not 
seem to take in the fact that 
Roger’s person was sacred, his 
authority a little awful. She 
had gone into marriage as 
though he were a great dear 
who only needed a little shak- 
ing up, and five years of it had 
not cured the humorous twitch about her charming nose. 
She was the best company in the world, taken alone, but 
people had grown a little nervous at having them together. 
There was never an overt clash, but Susie’s impious feet 
skipped perilously near the sacred inclosure of Roger’s 
dignity. 

What happened was no worse than a mild effort to 
enliven a dull Sunday. Roger’s household kept Sunday 
as his grandfather’s had when he began—and in some 
ways stopped—at fifteen. They had gone duly to church 
and come home to a heavy two o’clock dinner, and Susie 
instinctively searching for cheer merely fell into step 
behind him as they left the dining room. It was no more 
pronounced than a pressure of the chin on her soft throat, 
a controlling glance cast right and left, a step of conscious 
authority—but she had forgotten the hall mirror. 

The explosion was terrible. Susie tried to soften, to 
apologize, to explain how she adored it when they used 
to take off her making a Liberty Loan speech; but Roger’s 
wrath once released had the force of five years’ stored 
resentment. Everyone but his wife respected him and 
what he stood for, and he was sickened unto death of her 
tomfool levity. His handsome face was transformed into 
a gargoyle of rage, the mouth squared to a red gash be- 
tween the heavy mustache and the short, close beard, 
the fine eyes under their jutting brows fixed in a hot glare. 
He shouted, he bore down any attempt at peace with 
thunder and lightning; and when at last Susie stood 
limp and helpless and stricken he announced his verdict. 

“T shall go to South America in Will’s place—he can 
take charge here. You may stay on or do what you please. 
You will be provided for, but I hope never to see you again 
so long as I live. I have stood all I can—all that Roger 
Deming ought to stand. We’re done!” 








The Old House Was Deathly Still. 





Suddenly Aunt Tiny Spoke. “‘Yes, Roger. 


I’m Right Here, Ready”’ 


For once there was no laughter in Susie. Astonishment 
seemed to have swallowed up every other emotion. 

“But what shall I tell people—the family?” she 
faltered, grasping for something tangible. 

“Whatever you please. The truth is that I have left 
you,”’ was the fierce answer. 

And so he had, from that hour. Will, happily preparing 
to leave for the Argentine the next day, was ordered by 
telephone to meet his brother at the mills. Roger came 
home toward morning and packed a bag, but went away 
again without a step toward the door behind which his 
wife lay and listened. She tried to telephone him at the 
mills, but he would not speak to her. When she went 
down there he had already gone. 

For two weeks Susie’s spirit lay prostrate. She was very 
silent, very gentle and passive. When questioned she 
answered with her usual candor: 

“T was too funny—I drove him crazy.” 

But she did not volunteer any details. One night, 
with a pair of baby socks in her hands—all that she had 
kept of a little trousseau that had not been used—she cried 
wildly, exhaustingly, with great shattering sobs, but no 
one ever knew that. The next day she was in bed with 
a headache and could not be visited, but the day after 
she came out very much her old self, and went down to 
the mills to see Will. 

He was not in the office, so Susie waited, and presently 
seeing him coming her smile deepened mischievously, her 
red-brown eyes curled into gleaming slits of amusement, 
For Will’s step had taken on very faintly a forward 
thrust of importance; he was casting a glance of authority 
right and left as he advanced. Only when Roger slammed 
the outer door and came down between the desks and 
typewriters the office was galvanized, at attention, doing 
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its earnest best for the firm, 
while Will’s passing made no 
visible impression. Everyone 
was reasonably active, but 
there was no general sense of 
an event. His slight body and 
blond head were not very well 
fitted to the mantle of author- 
ity. He conducted Susie into 
the private office with the for- 
mality proper to a magnate, 
but the door once shut he set- 
tled down on his spine and lit 
a cigarette in open relief at 
the respite. 

“It’s no joke, filling old 
Roger’s place,” he confided. 
“T probably know as much 
about running the business as 
he does; in fact, I think ’m 
more progressive. Roger’s 
cautious. But he’s got some 
veterans here, like Corrigan, 
that look on me as a boy. It 
will take time to get them 
where I want them. A firm 
can’t have but one head.”” And 
Will straightened up again, 
swinging one leg over the other 
and throwing an arm along 
Roger’s sacred desk. ‘‘ What 
can I do for you?”’ he asked. 

Susie had come with a plan. 
She was rattling about in the 
big old family mansion, while 
Will and Marjorie and Aunt 
Tiny were rather straitened 
in the cottage. Why shouldn’t 
all three spend the autumn and 
winter with her? 

“Tf Roger stays mad I shall 
presently have to go out into 
the wide world,” she explained. 
“Only I sort of feel that spring 
will bring himround. And we 
might as well get what we can 
out of the winter, don’t you 
think? I’m an awfully poor 
mourner,” she added comfort-| 
ably. 

Will was enthusiastic. 
Bodily ease was dear to him, 
and there had always been a 
glamour, a breath of bigger 
atmospheres, about the sister- 
in-law who was not afraid of 
Roger. Will had braved Roger 
on a few historic occasions, 
but shrilly, in desperation, with a good deal of tacit apol- 
ogy afterward. Susie’s unconsciousness of danger seemed | 
aristocratic, almost royal. 

“And you will be very good for Aunt Tiny and Mar. 
jorie,’” he went on. ‘‘The lid blew off the day Roget | 
sailed—Aunt Tiny went to a séance and Marjorie ordered 
riding breeches. I can’t do anything with them.” 

“Well, if Marjorie is going to ride ” Susie said. 

“Ride or no ride, she’ll have to can them the day Rogel 
gets back,” Will said with emphasis. 

Marjorie and Aunt Tiny took the move with a fearfu! 
joy. To be living in Roger’s house without his sanctial) 
was high and lawless adventure, and every day they madi) 
fresh experiments in liberty. Aunt Tiny, whose lit 
round face looked like that of a very pretty child pre 
maturely shriveled, made a point of sewing on Sunda} 
and openly boasted a blow on the head from a tambourin 
flying in ghostly hands. Marjorie spent half her days a 
a studio learning the dances that Roger had refused. t 
countenance. 

“Oh, isn’t it fun to have him gone!” she said passior 
ately more than once. 

‘He adores you,” Susie said at last, not reproachfull 
but as a simple statement of fact. ; 

“Yes: and he always knows immediately, irrevocably 
just what is best for me.’’ Marjorie was angry every tim 
she thought of it. ‘‘I’m twenty-three, and he won’t le 
me decide how long my own skirts shall be! I haven 
use for that kind of affection. You’re glad to have hi) 
gone yourself, Susie, and you know le + | 

Susie, smiling whimsically, neither assented nor denie: 

“T suppose he is getting his little sic semper, poor 0. 
fellow,” she said. ‘‘I don’t see why you rage about tl 
length of your skirts—you so seldom wear any.” 
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Marjorie looked down with defiant satisfaction at her 
gaiters and breeches. She was on a horse just enough to 
sanction their daily appearance. 

“Wearing these makes life fun every single minute,” 
she declared. ‘And I’m going to have all the fun I can 
this winter, for there may never be any more.” 

She was telling Susie that there was no use trying to 
prevent it, but Susie brewing the tea had no such intention. 

“Tt’s a simple way to get a daily thrill,’ she said mildly. 
“T wonder if men find their trousers thrilling? There is 
Will—let’s ask him.” 

“Oh, Will is trying to act like Roger now,” Marjorie 
said with scorn. “There is no use asking him anything. 
Nobody cares what he thinks. It is only because Roger 
supports us that we are such slaves. You can’t defy him 
and expect a good fat allowance just the same. I am going 
to earn my own living after he comes back.” 

“How will you earn it?” Will asked from the doorway. 
He came in from the golf course every day at this hour, 
well pleased with life. Poor old Roger did not know one 
golf stick from another and never left the works until long 
after the closing hour, but Will could get in his game now 
in the blessed freedom of being his own master. 

Marjorie took a stagy posture before the long mirror. 

“Dance for it,’”’ she declared. 

Will, though loving his own emancipation, was not 
enthusiastic about Marjorie’s. 

“You ought to have got over all that at eighteen,”’ he 
said critically. “You act like a freshman when it’s time 
to be a senior. And you ought not to go riding with 
Ferdy Holliday—I saw you. Roger booted him out of 
the works for a very good reason, let me tell you. If he 
knew you were going about with him ——” 

“Oh, Roger, Roger!” Marjorie was furious. “T’m so 
sick of what Roger wants and what Roger ——” 


A door slammed and a male step coming strongly 
spread a curious panic. Marjorie sprang behind a big 
chair as though trying to draw it about her, Will kicked 
his golf clubs out of sight, Aunt Tiny flung her shawl over 
the ouija board, and strained faces turned to the door as 
it swung back to admit the furnace man with an armful 
of wood. The others would have glossed over the inci- 
dent—pretended that they were moving about anyway, 
but Susie’s peals of laughter left them -no concealment. 
Will—a little flushed and swelled—nevertheless managed 
a note of echo, but ‘Marjorie haughtily left the room. 

“Do you know, for a moment I thought that was 
Roger,” Aunt Tiny explained with innocent earnestness, 

The shock had left her so nervous that she carried 
Ouija up to her room. 

“T don’t deny that I’m afraid of Roger,”’ Will spoke 
impatiently. “If you want to make a funny stunt of it 
go ahead. It’s true.” 

Susie’s amusement was wiped out, and she shivered. 

“Oh, I don’t! Oh, I never want to be funny again,” 
she murmured. 

“It isn’t because I think him so blamed wise and all 
that,” Will went on, frowning into the fire as he worked 
it out. “I don’t—in business or anything else. If I 
could have a free hand for a couple of years I could treble 
our profits. And his ideas about life and conduct belong 
to the days of Sanford and Merton. I suppose it is his 
will, his absolutely cast-iron will. He has got to have 
things his way—there is no alternative. Pretty conceited, 
I call it, to suppose you can think for everybody else.”’ 

And Will maltreated the logs with the poker. 

“It’s a poor season for czars,” Susie admitted. “Of 
course he has a good deal to be conceited about,” 

‘All the more reason for not being. Oh, well, he didn’t 
have advantages,” Will conceded. “Roger’s self-made, 


Sports and college and all that give a man something that 
he can’t get for himself.” He relaxed to the surrounding 
pleasantness, turning to smile at her. ‘‘Sweet to be here, 
Susie,” he confided. ‘You are so comfortable. I never 
had a comfortable family before.” He put out his hand 
for hers, but changed the offer to a sweeping, illustrative 
gesture before the suspicion of a good-humored gleam in 
her eyes. “You make fun of Roger yourself,” he said 
irritably, as though she had accused him of something. 

“Well, he is a little pompous”’—merely by pronouncing 
it “pawmpus”’ she contrived to look like Roger for an in- 
stant. ‘But I always liked him.” It was spoken serenely, 
contentedly. Susie could look out through her strange, 
opaque eyes, but no one could look in at Susie. Will tried 
to break through with a rough question. 

“How in the world did you come to marry him?” 

Her words were always candid. 

“You know how I met him. There was my mother 
down with diphtheria, and the hotel manager wanting to 
put us out into a blizzard before we had found a place to 
take her. Well, he’d see only his own side, of course. But 
Roger—a stranger in the next room—how he did take 
charge of that situation!’’ Susie could smile over the 
memory. “Oh, I thought he was about the noblest work 
of God! There is no one like Roger when you are in 
trouble,” she concluded. 

Will had to grant that. 

“But most of the time we aren’t in trouble,” he re- 
minded her. 

“Oh, I don’t know—one kind or another 

Again a step sounded in the hall—a heavy, hesitating 
step. This time it was Susie who sprangup. Mr. Corrigan 
was there from the mills, his good face white and drawn, 
a dispatch in his hand. A small South American coasting 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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Al Cry Brought Them to Their Feet. 


Aunt Tiny Stood Frozen in the Doorway, Parcels and Library Books Strewn About Her 
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ATHER!” 
‘Yes, dear.” 
‘“Why do men fall in 


love with—sappy women?” 

Frances threw her ciga- 
rette into a pool of lubricat- 
ing oil and Major Bowker 
crawled out from under the 
fuselage of his lame aéro- 
plane and drew a hand 
across his perspiring face, 
streaking it with axle 
grease. 

“Men are like rubber 
cable,” said the major, 
brandishing the loose end of 
the shock absorber, which 
had let his right wing skid 
down onto the black soil. 
“Theyshould be kept firmly 
attached.” 

“‘T can’t fasten George to 
me with steel clamps,” his 
daughter fumed. 

Amusement underlay the 
major’s seriousness. 

‘My dear,’’ he said, “you 
are on the whole an excellent 
offspring, but you have one 
lamentable fault.” 

‘Father,’ she mocked 
him, ‘‘is it possible you have 
found a flaw in your perfect 
jewel? What can it be?” 

“Sportsmanship.” 

‘“Muscles? Tan?” 

‘No, fighter’s decency.” 

‘Marquis of Queensberry 
rules?” 

He nodded. 

““A sense of honor,” said 
he, “ruins a woman’s 
chances against other 
women.” 

Frances laughed merrily 
and flung her arms about 
his neck. 

“You dear romantic sim- 
pleton!” she exclaimed. 
‘“‘How you misjudge me!” 

He smiled tenderly at her 
and shook his head. 

“Do you think,” she con- 
tinued, “‘that I won’t stoop 
to brass knuckles and 
shaved dice and knifery in 
the dark to keep George? 
Little do you know me!”’ 

The major gestured to ex- 
press mystification. 

“Then why do you allow 
Estelle to charm him 
away?” 

Frances was annoyed. 

«*She hasn’t charmed him 
away, though I admit her apparent progress. That’s not 
what irritates me. I’m hopping because he prefers her lan- 
guishing blandishments to—to—please don’t think me so 
conceited as this will sound—to my more mental methods.” 

The major pulled off his helmet and scratched his head. 

‘Grades of technic,” he ruminated sententiously, ‘‘are 
commonly imperceptible to the male eye. I’m stumped,” 
he confessed. ‘‘I have searched my think cupboard for a 
poultice of consoling wisdom, and I can find only Bernard 
Shaw’s nauseating comment on a man’s spongy heart— 
‘It soaks up dirty water as well as clean.’” 

His daughter shrugged distastefully. 

“stelle,” she protested, ‘is not dirty water. That’s 
one of the difficulties. My problem is to convince George 
that she is a blonde—Angora—without becoming cattish 
myself.” 

The major shook his head and crawled back under the 
fuselage. 

“stelle,” he muttered, “is my charmingest niece. I 
approve of her.” 

“You would,” his daughter agreed enigmatically, and 
added: ‘So do I.” 


“‘you’re a Confident Gentleman,’’ She Replied With Considerable Spirit. 





“She’s cuddlesome,” he murmured defensively. 

“Tt’s her specialty.” 

“She’s adorable,” the major insisted. 

‘Of course she is,” Frances snorted. “‘She’s adorable— 
semiprofessionally.” 

“She rouses a man’s protective instincts,” he retorted 
obstinately. 

Frances burst into laughter. 

“You cute old darling,” she shouted, “‘come away from 
that undercarriage and let me hug you!” 

“By this time,’ the major continued, “they have put 
our sister ship in the hangar and are holding hands on the 
front porch.” 

“‘They’re not holding hands,”’ she rejoined indignantly, 
“because if they are home, so are Long Jim and Buddy 
with the other two ships.” 

However, she seized the pliers and crawled under the 
wing to speed the repairs. 

“If you will take the weight off this side of the axle,” 
said the major, “by arching your back under the wing like 
a scared kitten we shall be able to fly home in about five 
minutes.” 


“‘who Told You That I Love You?” 
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By Lingard Loud 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 


Rather more than an hour 
elapsed as it turned out be- 
fore they alighted on the 
velvety field set apart by 
the major for his newly pur- 
chased quartet of planes. 
Four inches of alfalfa are no 
blemish on a landing field. 
Their ship settled on that 
soft green carpet as deli- 
cately as the butterflies on 
the crimson ramblers riot- 
ing over the broad veranda 
a quarter of a mile away. 
The repaired cable held up 
its wing unsaggingly as the 
ship taxied over to the 
hangar. There they found 
George and the major’s two 
sons anxiously awaiting 
them. Long Jim dashed 
round to the rear cockpit 
and stretched out his arms 
to Frances. 

‘Bless you, little sister,” 
he said, his voice shaking, 
‘we were frightened.” 

As he lifted her to the 
ground she kissed him and 
giggled at his serious face. 

“You haven’t much con- 
fidence,’’ she said reproach- 
fully, ‘‘in father’s flying.” 

““We were quite safe,” 
the major commented some- 
what crisply, “‘but you were 
right to worry. I broke a 
shock absorber in a rough 
field beyond the river where 
the power line crosses.” 

“LongJim and I,” Buddy 
grinned, ‘‘were about to 
wheel out our ships and 
search the state of Texas for 
your mangled remains.” 

The major tugged at his 
mustache and his eyes 
sparkled. “‘ Leaving George 
here unchaperoned with 
Estelle?” he asked, correct- 
ing his question immedi- 
ately—‘“‘I mean, Estelle un- 
chaperoned with George?” 

George was shaking the 
major’s hand by way of ex- 
pressing his relief at their 
safe arrival. 

“Thank you, sir,” he 
remarked with mock formal- 
ity, “for making it unneces- 
sary that [should undertake 
to chaperon your niece.” 

“By the way,” Frances 
asked, ‘‘where is Estelle?” 

A slight pause followed. | 

“She didn’t care to wait,” said Buddy carelessly. 

“T reckon she was tired after her first flight,” Long Jim 
hastened to add. 

The brothers glanced at George as if expecting him to 
complete the explanation. 

“‘She’s up at the house climbing out of her riding habit 
and dressing for dinner,” he said, turning away. “ She felt 
sure you would arrive in a few minutes.” 


“That was very sensible of her,” Frances opined heartily, | 


and George winced a little. 





eee 
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“T’m glad somebody had some faith in me,” said the 
major, and added by way of creating a diversion: “‘Let’s | 


trundle in my bus and go home.” 

George hoisted the tail skid to his shoulder, Long Jim 
and Buddy pulled at opposite wings, Frances suspended 
herself as a counterweight from the motionless propeller, 
the major cleared the path of gasoline cans and all shouted 
directions. 

The housing of the belated ship accomplished, George 
and Frances set out for the ranch house in the-sunset, 
swinging their goggles and helmets and leaving the others 
to close the big hangar doors and follow them. 
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“T wonder,” Frances mused half aloud, “‘if that creature 
has another latest Paris fashion to shame me with to-night.”’ 

George. blew out a deep breath. 

“Estelle sure do clothe herself in raiment!” 

_ He put an indescribable amplitude into the final word. 

“She do,” Frances echoed with a sniff, and kicked a clod 
_ out.of her path. 

He flashed a sidelong glance at her. 

“Dear old Frances,” he said, “you’ve some mighty 
smart riding togs. Why don’t you fly in them?” 

“Because it’s too hot,’”’ she snapped. “Weather like this 
is too hot even for a skirt.” 

They turned into the path that led through a cotton 
patch to the house, and Frances faced him squarely. There 
was a note of genuine concern in her voice. 

“George!” 

“Yes, dear.” His bronzed face seemed to have grown 

inches longer. 

“Have you fallen in love with Estelle, or with her riding 
clothes and her perfumed hair and her beautifully mani- 
cured finger nails?” 

__ A slow flush deepened the color above his cheek bones, 
but his eyes twinkled. 

“T ain’t said as how I’d fallen in love of her, did I?” 

“George, stop talking like a native son!” 

He smiled. “I am a native son—and Estelle approves 
of my Texas drawl.” 

“She would.” Again the enigmatic accent. 

He chuckled. 

“Estelle claims my backwoods speech sounds primitive 
and elemental—like me.”’ He had the grace to grin sheep- 
ishly as he added, ‘“‘Cave-man stuff!” 




















Derisive laughter greeted this admission, and Frances 
danced round him improvising a chant in mockery: 


My dear, you are so big and strong 
And different from the rest! 

I long to lay my fuzzy locks 
Upon your manly chest ; 

I fear you are a big brute bedst 
Although you look so kind; 

You terrify me, darling, 
Almost out of my mind! 


And then she went off into peals of laughter. 

“TI suppose,” he lamented, ‘you will devil me about this 
forever after.” 

Frances had become serious once more. 

“Kstelle is a darling girl. Father says she rouses the 
protective instincts of the male. If you’ve fallen in love 
with her it’s no more than might have been expected.” 

“You do jump to conclusions,” he growled. 

She waved this aside. 

“To think,” she laughed, “that this is the man whom 
I considered taking unto myself in marriage! I hope,’’ she 
continued after a pause, ‘‘that you will forget any fool- 
ish or enthusiastic things we may have said to one another. 
I shall!” 

He opened his mouth to protest, but she cut him short 
with a giggle. 

“I relinquish all claim upon you. Estelle is welcome to 
her cave man.” 

They walked on rather uncomfortably, and after several 
moments of glum silence he muttered, “I told her about 
having proposed to you.” 

She looked puzzled and frowned at him. 

“Proposed to me?” she queried vaguely. 

He gave her a startled glance. 

“Don’t you remember the day I took 
you up for your first acrobatics?” 

“When we did wingovers and Immel- 
manns and whipstalls and almost ended 
our lives with an outside loop? Do I re- 
member? Heavens!” 

His expression did not relax. “Don’t 
you remember my proposing to you?”’ 

“Certainly not!” 

“You accepted me—orI thought you did.” 

“What?” 

“T shut off the motor at six thousand 
feet and spiraled and side-slipped and spun 

down to six hun- 
dred, shouting 
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“You Arranged and Encouraged Our Twosing. 
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Think of the Shameless Way You Shunted Us Out Into the Moonlight To:Night!”’ 


over my shoulder about—my—how I wanted you to 
marry me.” 

She shook her head. 

“TI remember that drop, but I didn’t hear a word you 
said.” 

In spite of an obvious effort at control of his features his 
face revealed that he was enormously relieved. 

“Well,”’ he said at last, “you smiled and nodded and 
I thought it was all settled.” 

Frances flung her arms about him in a swift embrace. 

“You poor thing,’ she commiserated, laughing. ““How 
your shackles must have galled you! If I had only known! 
My gallant troglodyte!”’ 

He pursued his theme with dogged determination. 

“Estelle assured me that you wouldn’t take such a 
proposal seriously.’ 

“Is that it!’ she exclaimed sharply. 

“Ts what it?” He bent a puzzled pair of brows at her. 

“Ts that the way she took it,’’ Frances explained. 

“Yes, she claims you have more sense than any other 
woman she knows.” 

He regarded her with the triumphant air of the heaver 
of coals of fire. 

“She does me too much honor.” 

“She can’t understand why you should be without a 
throng of admirers, even out here on the ranch.” 

“T’m flattered to the ground.” 

“You don’t sound pleased.” 

ce No? ” 

ce No!” 

“Would you be pleased if I told you that you were the 
most cautious pilot in the air service and that I couldn’t 
understand why you were not sent to France?” 

“Hell, no!” he burst out, stung to the quick. ‘‘You 
know very well that they kept me in this country because 
I had flown longer than the other boys and knew enough 
about ships to do flight testing. You know very well that 
testing is often as dangerous as combat flying. Confound 
it, what do you mean by saying I was the most cautious 
pilot in the service?” 

“Evidently it doesn’t please you to hear that.” 

“Heavens above, Frankie, that isn’t the same thing as 
telling you you’ve a world of sense!” 

“George, would you like to think of Estelle as a sensible 
woman?” 

“No,” he admitted in a tone that revealed his amaze- 
ment. ‘‘No, maybe there is something wrong with me, 
but if you’ll pardon my rudeness to your cousin I admire 
her for being so helpless and such a fool!” 

“From the pinnacle of your masculine per- 
fection you look tenderly down upon that clever, 

witty, scheming minx and you 
imagine that she is a fool. 
What a man!” 

He sighed. 

“Frankie, I can’t keep up 
with you. You’re out of my 
ne class. A prairie dog has no 

: business trying to run with a 

jack rabbit.”’ 

“Your humility is overdone, 
my dear,”’ she replied as they 
mounted the steps of the ve- 

randa. “I’m going upstairs 
es to dress and I’ll tell Estelle 
that she has a clear field and 
welcome. That was what you 
wanted me to do, wasn’t it?”’ 

He became very much em- 
barrassed. 

“No, Frankie, of course not! 
What earthly difference does it 
make? I mean— 
she doesn’t care one 
way or another 
whether I’m en- 
gaged or not.” 

“Of course she 
doesn’t,’’ Frances 
replied with a sly 
grin, and went on 
into the house. 

(Continued on 
Page 138) 
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Great 


HAT fragment of current literature 
[sss is not devoted to sex has three 

interesting trends. The first of 
these may be termed the literature of 
exalted association, and deals in detail with the reflexes of 
the mighty when the boon of contact with the writer was 
conferred on them. The second is the literature of retrospec- 
tive illumination and is descriptive of and sheds light on 
the complexes of the past as known and influenced by the 
author. 

The third is the literature of analytical celebration, 
and has to do with the career of the genius who is 
analyzing and celebrating himself from the point of intro- 
spection marked by a decade of his famous life—at thirty 
or forty or fifty—and delineates the great gifts he has and 
how he uses them for the instruction and edification of the 
thousands and thousands who marvel how he does it. 

One may as well be out of the literary world as out of the 
literary fashion, if you grasp what is meant; and when in 
the midst of a busy life one sees one’s contemporaries get- 
ting away with it—and getting paid for it, which is the 
high objective—one should not neglect the opportunity to 
do thus and likewise, especially when a hurried review 
of one’s past shows that past to be speckled with incidents 
and intimacies, so to speak, that furnish material not only 
for exaltation but for illumination and analysis as well, 
as shall be shown. 

Never shall I forget the first king I ever met. His 
identity need not be disclosed, for he isn’t a king now, 
and is a deuce; and according to the precedents of the 
trends it would confer small kudos to admit in print at 
this stage that he once took me by the hand and looked 
understandingly into my steely blue eyes—eyes indeed— 
both of them. Admitting association with a dead one isn’t 
done. There is a divinity that doth hedge a king, and not 
much but a stone wall hedges an ex-king. So with the 
statement that he was a real king at the time—a bit of an 
emperor, so far as that goes—I proceed. 


Getting the Imperial Once-Over 


EVER shall I forget the first king I ever met. It so fell 

out that I was in a European capital, engaged in the 
patriotic business of comparing that capital unfavorably 
with New York, Washington, Chicago, San Francisco 
and other American metropolises to the number of forty- 
eight, because we had subscribers in every state, and we 
Americans are a jealous bunch and will not stand 
for the exclusive boost unless our own town is ex- 
clusively boosted. Any circulation manager will 
tell you that. 
iy Other kings at 
: other capitals 


ee had been absent 
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when I appraised their bases 
of operations, but this king 
was at home—right there on 
the job. Therefore I let it be 
known in proper quarters that 
the king might confer with me 
on any afternoon 
between two and 
four save a certain 
Tuesday, when Iwas 
going totheraces. It 
was my purpose, as I 
informed those in 
touch with His Maj- 
esty, to interview 
and interpret the 
king on various 
topics of interna- 
tional interest at the 
moment and em- 
balm his matured 
conclusions there- 
upon in the great 
American medium of 
public information 
for which at the time 
I was one of the 
journeymen em- 
balmers. 

Much to my sur- 
prise, a curious and 
inexplicable—for I 
had made myself 
quite clear—hesi- 
tancy developed among the officials before whom I had 
laid my plan. This amounted almost to incredulity that 
they had heard me aright. The king, it seems, had never 
been interviewed, and had early in his reign formed the 
habit of communicating with his subjects and with the 
other peoples of the world by means of the harsh and 
grating ukase, or decree. Indeed he was wedded to the 
ukase idea. Whenever he had any thoughts on any sub- 
ject he ukased them, and there appeared to be no valid 
reason for a change of the custom. Passing the detail of 
the hoisting of The Star-Spangled Banner that then en- 
sued, together with specifications as to the size of the bet 
the king was overlooking if he failed to avail himself of 
interpretation to our triumphant, as you might say, 
democracy, it is sufficient to remark that on a certain Octo- 

ber afternoon I was ushered into his royal pres- 
ence. The great moment was athand. Iwas alone 
with a king—that is, practically alone. It is true 
aN there were some forty-seven royal official append- 
? ages ranged round the wall, anda bevy of tourt- 
iers and such draped in becoming attitudes here 
and there, and a few other notable tourists; but 
to all intents and purposes I was alone with a 


“‘Frow Do You Do?” the King Asked Pleasantly, 
and in Excellent English. ‘‘You are Too Fat”’ 


“The Russian Army,” 
He Said, Not Without Emotion, “Fights to the Last Ditch’’ 


April 17,1920 


king, for these functionaries kept dis- 
creetly to the rear, except that four or 
five strong-armed gentlemen in waiting 
stood close to make sure that I did not 
commit assault and battery on the royal 
person. The presentation was made in 
dueform. I had been 
told that I must not 
consume more than 
ten of the royal min- 
utes, and had re- 
flected that even a 
king might say a good 
deal in that space of 
time if he set his mind 
to it and talked fast. 
Wherefore as I did what I 
had been told to do in the 
way of obeisance, I con- 
centrated my alert and 
well-trained mind to at- 
tend to the kingly conver- 
sation. Acertain American 
diplomatist whose spats 
were the envy of the entire 
embassy was sponsor. 

“How do you do?” the 
king asked pleasantly, and 
in excellent English. ‘‘ You 
are too fat.” 

The royal observation 
was true. At the moment 
I was too fat, but that 
truth, even when enunci- 
ated by a king, did not 
impress me as one with 
which I could more than 
moderately thrill the 
American people. I knew 

instinctively that the American people might wish for 
another and less personal line of thought from His Majesty. | 
Unaccustomed as I then was to interviewing kings—others 
have met me since—I knew that this was the place to hand } 
him a diplomatic exchange and then proceed skillfully to | 
lead him to a consideration of international politics and 
problems. So I parried with the observation that His | 
Majesty’s physique was open to no such indictment, but || 
was Apollonian, which was a diplomatic exchange indeed, 
for he was no perfect specimen of manly beauty; quite 
ordinary in fact, and common-looking, inasmuch as he 
was not wearing his crown and scepter at the time. 














A Royal Recipe for a Girlish Figure 


“AND what,” I continued casually, “is Your Majesty’s | 
opinion of that little affair in Mesopotamia?” HW 
“Yes,” he answered, surveying me with his kingly eye, | 
“‘you are too fat. That is interesting to me because it is 
my observation of such gentlemen of the press as I have 
seen at a distance that they are not so well nourished; not: 
in my country at any rate. However, J will tell you how ta) 
relieve yourself of that excess baggage.” 

Of course he did not say “excess baggage,” but used a 
phrase in his own language which I later discovered meant 
practically that. Exeess baggage was the idea he intende¢ 
to convey. 

- “T shall be highly pleased,” I remarked. ‘But first le | 
me ask you what will be the result if the status quo ante i) 
allowed to overwhelm the sine qua non in this pressing ma 
ter of the readjustment of the balance of power?” 

“It is a simple cure,” the king answered with gra 
dignity, “and it is this: Stand for forty-five minutes aft : 
each meal. Sitting or reclining after partaking of food i) 
the great conducive to increase of girth. Stand for thre 
quarters of an hour. I always do, and you can see for your)’ 
self what the results have been.’ 

He looked down at his paunchless paunch with cony 
siderable satisfaction. | 

“But,” I protested in a clear ringing voice, ‘that is fa 
more simple for Your Majesty than for a citizen of 
greatest republic the world has ever known.” 

As I concluded with this patriotic boost for my 
country two of the notable tourists waved small Ameri 
flags. 

“How so?” asked the king, who had observed thi 
spontaneous outburst of amor patriz with interest. 

“Because when Your Majesty stands royal etiquett 
as I have been informed, rigidly demands that everybod fe 
present must stand also, But no such prerogative go") 
with my democratic status; and standing round aft 
dinner with everybody comfortably sitting is my idea it 
the zero of occupations.” 



































The king laughed heartily. 

“There may be something in thats. 
he commented. ‘‘ However ——” 

He then went into detail as to just why 

standing after meals is effective as a fat 
preventer, and told of notable cures of 
court obesity he had made by 
inviting fat courtiers and 
statesmen to royal banquets 
and forcing them to stand 
afterward by the kingly ex- 
pedient of standing himself, 
meantime being the life of the 
party, as was his 
wont. He never did 
let those ponderous 
ministers sit down ap- 
parently after he had 
fed them. As he was 
concluding I framed 
a question about the 
prospective effect of 
the plainly discernible 
war clouds in the 
Balkans on the 
hegemony of his coun- 
try, and was about to 
propound it when the 
court chamberlain or 
somebody touched 
me on the shoulder 
and hissed in my ear 
that my portion of 
the entertainment 
was concluded, and 
later I backed out as 
gracefully as the cir- 
cumstances per- 
mitted. _ 
. “You have been 
highly honored,” said 
my sponsors to me. ‘His 
Majesty talked to you nine 
minutes by the imperial 
clock. What did he say?” 

“What he said must re- 
main forever locked within 
my breast,” I replied with a 
finality that precluded further inquiry; and never until 
this day have I revealed the secrets of that conference. 
However, if this should by chance meet the eye of the 
editor who was paying my expenses on that trip he will 
know why he didn’t get that kingly interview I feverishly 
informed him—before I had it—would come red-hot and 
tumultuously over the cable for the perusal of his readers. 

The next king who met me made no such comment— 
for two reasons. He looked like the rear end of a hack 
himself; and personally I had revised my figure down- 
ward some forty pounds or so, and I didn’t do it by stand- 
ing after meals either, whatever royal warrant I had for 
such procedure. I did it by sheer force of—but that is 
analytical stuff, and the trend at present is exaltation, so 
I forbear until I get to trending analytically. 


Breaking a Record of 4000 Years 


ae ING about emperors, not the least interesting of 
those with whom I have been on terms of intimacy was 
Yuan Shi-kai, who was the first president of China when 
we met but who afterward contrived to have himself made 
"mperor, albeit he never did have the actual glory of 
sitting on the peacock throne except when he looked it 
ver and ordered new upholstery for the triumphant 
noment of his installation. A revolution and his death 
stevented the ceremony, but in his 
ater weeks he was emperor per se, 
iid it is as emperor that I prefer to = a 
emember him. ‘‘Emperor” sounds 
etter to our democratic ears. 
It chanced that I was in Peking 
hen the merry little Japs were 
retly planning, by means of the 
wenty-one demands, to take over 
or their own use and usufruct such 
maining portions of China as they 
ad previously overlooked. My part 
f the proceedings was to tell the 
orld what the Japs were up to, 
hich was done from time to time, 
uch to their disgust and to the dis- 
Ist of the pro-Japanese Americans, 
‘whom there are more than one 
ould naturally suppose, for reasons 
st known to themselves, but not 
1associated in some instances with 
e well-known financial truth that 
@ yen is worth approximately fifty 
nts in American money. During 


“What a Fine Place 


I Suggested That it Would be 
a Great Thing for Him if He 
Told Me What He Intended to 
Say in His Inaugural Address 


This Would Have Been to Drive the German Army Into, 
























this period I ‘obtained and 
printed the first_interview given 
for publication by a Chinese 
ruler since the Hsia dynasty, a 
period of some four thousand 
interviewless years; which en- 
tirely casual statement, it may 
be remarked, is the real thing 
in exaltation literary swank. 

A country like China, ruled 
by dictators for thousands of 
years, may become a republic in 
a short space of time, as China 
did, but it takes a much 
longer time for it to be- 
come republican in all 
its aspects. Besides, 
what is the use? Take 
this matter of decora- 
tions, for example. The 
astute Chinese had ob- 
served the passion- 
ate eagerness and 
the vast contriving 
of the citizens of 
the great republic 
of the West—the 
leading democracy 
of all the world— 
to obtain for them- 
selves titles and 
orders and buttons 
and ribbons and 
cordons and decora- 
tions from foreign 
potentates, and 
they concluded it 
would be just as 
well to retain the 
Manchu system of 
decorations and 
save the Chinese 
the usual demo- 
cratic trouble of trying to garner medals for them- 
selves from Belgium and Montenegro and Patagonia, 
and so on. So they retained it, and one of the 
orders that remained was the Order of the Excellent 
Crop, an order of much value in cases where some- 
thing—but not much—is to be done for worthy seekers 
after ribbons. 

It is, of course, superfluous to say that Yuan Shi-kai and 
I became fast friends. One always becomes a fast friend 
of a potential emperor, you know, especially when writing 
about it. What a man he was! I can see him now, with 
his globular close-cropped head; his soulful; heavy- 
lidded, oblique brown eyes; his sturdy, rounded 
body; and can hear his dulcet voice. One would 
never think to look at him that he had separated 
more Chinese from their heads by means of the 
trusty sword in the hands of his executioners than 
he could tally in a week should he set himself about 
the task; nor to observe his genial 
smile and his placid manner that he \ 
had thirty-six wives. He told me so \ 
himself, speaking of the circumstance 
quite casually, as if it were a mere 


matter of domestic 
organization. oe 
This highly polygamous 


situation gave occasion for 
a flash of wit on my part 
such as must always em- 
bellish a record of this 
nature. One day while 
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discussing with me various phases of multitudinous 
domesticity he said, not without a certain pride, that on 
a certain day three of his wives had presented him with 
sons—one each, but all on the same day. That, in his 
opinion, was going some. 

“Mister President,” I said, “you should decorate those 
Wives,”’ 

He looked at me in a puzzled manner, not getting the 
drift of my remark, for in those days the emancipation of 
Chinese women had not become a matter of governmental 
concern, and wives were just wives and naught else. 

“‘Decorate them?” he repeated. “I do not understand. 
Decorate them with what and for what?” 

“Why,” I answered, prolonging the suspense so it would 
be good when I brought my thought to its witty and 
brilliant point, “you say that three of your wives presented 
you with sons on the same day, and as I understand it the 
great desire of all Chinese is to have as many sons as 
possible.”’ 

“Tt is,” he assented. “But that is what wives are for 
in China—to have sons. Why decorate them?” 

Everything was set then, and I leaned forward and 
sprung it on him. 

“Don’t you think,” I asked him with one of those lit- 
erary twinkles in my eyes, “that in the circumstances 
these wives of yours could be fittingly rewarded with the 
Order of the Excellent Crop?” 


A Wheeze for the Cabinet 


AS THE full purport of my bon mot dawned on him he 
began to rock with laughter. 

“Good!” he exclaimed. “Excellent! I must tell that 
at the next meeting of the Cheng Shih T’ang. Ha-ha! 
Ha-ha-ha!” 

Note: Inasmuch as the use of the bracket is not 
allowed in this periodical I cannot give the full literary 
flavor to that sentence. It is the custom, when showing 
one’s great familiarity with the nomenclature of a foreign 
country, as is always done in such instances as this, to 
print the phrase thus: “Cheng Shih T’ang bracket the 
cabinet bracket,” and proceed with full assurance that the 
reader will appreciate how steeped in your subject you 
are. As brackets are not used I need only remark in an 
explanatory manner that the Cheng Shih T’ang is the 
cabinet, which is where Yuan Shi-kai naturally would 
relate this quip, and add that that isn’t all the Chinese 
I know either. Before I get through I shall probably 
throw in a few more specimens of the language. We 
travelers in the Orient always do. Later he sent me his 
photograph, autographed by-his own brush and with a 
long inscription, which in one section referred to my 
remark about his wives. When I returned to China a year 

(Continued on Page 152) 














** I Remarked, With That Disregard for Precise Diction That Comes in Casual Tatk 
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“Kotow! Kotow! To the great Yen-How, 
And wish him the longest of lives! 
With his one-little, two-little, three-little, 


four-little, 
Five-little, six-little wives! 


r | “es fact is I’ve been arrested for bigamy,” 


Tlae 


” 





said Mr. Higgleby in a pained and slightly 

resentful manner. He was an ample flabby 
person, built like an isosceles triangle with a small- 
ish head for the apex, slightly expanded in the gangliar 
region just above the nape of the neck—medical students 
and phrenologists please note—and habitually wearing an 
expression of helpless pathos. Instinctively you felt that 
you wanted to do something for Mr. Higgleby—to mother 
him maybe. 

“Then you should see my partner, Mr. Tutt,” said Mr. 
Tutt severely. ‘He’s the matrimonial specialist.” 

“<T want to see Mr. Tutt, the celebrated divorce lawyer,” 
explained Mr. Higgleby. 

“You mean my partner, Mr. Tutt,” said Mr. Tutt. 
“Willie, show the gentleman in to Mr. Tutt.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Mr. Higgleby, and followed 
Willie. 

“Ts this Mr. Higgleby?” chirped Tutt as Higgleby 
entered the adjoining office. ‘‘ Delighted to see you, sir! 
What can we—I—do for you?” 

“The fact is, I’ve been arrested for bigamy.” 

Now the Tutt system—demonstrated effective by years 
of experience—for putting a client in a properly grateful 
and hence liberal frame of mind was, like the method of 
some physicians, first to scare said client, or patient, out 
of his seven senses; second, to admit reluctantly, upon 
reflection, that in view of the fact that he had wisely come 
to Tutt & Tutt there might still be some hope for him; 
and third, to exculpate him with such a flourish of con- 
gratulation upon his escape that he was glad to pay the 
modest little fee of which he was then and there relieved. 
Tutt & Tutt had only two classes of clients: Those who 
paid as they came in, and those who paid as they went out. 

Therefore upon hearing Mr. Higgleby’s announcement 
as to the nature of his trouble Tutt registered horror. 

“What? What did you say?” he demanded. 

“T said,” repeated Mr. Higgleby with a shade of annoy- 
ance, ‘‘‘the fact is, I’ve been arrested for bigamy.’ I don’t 
see any reason for making such a touse about it,’’ he added 
plaintively. 

“Who’s making a—a—a touse about it?” inquired 
Tutt, perceiving that he had taken the wrong tack, “I’m 
not. I was just a little surprised at a man of your genteel 
appearance As 

“Oh, rot!” expostulated Mr. Higgleby weakly. ‘‘You’re 
just like all of ’em! I suppose you were going to say 
I didn’t look like a bigamist—and all that. Well, cut it! 
Let’s start fair. I am a bigamist!” 

Tutt regarded him with obvious curiosity. “You don’t 
say!” he ejaculated, much as if he wished to add: ‘‘How 
does it feel?” 

“T dosay!” retorted Mr. Higgleby. 

“Well,” exclaimed Tutt cheerily, 
passing into the second phase of 
the Tutt-Tutt treatment, “after 
all, bigamy isn’t so bad! It’s only 
five years at the worst. Generally 
it’s not more than six months,” 

‘Get wise’? 
snapped Mr. Hig- 
gleby. ‘‘I didn’t 
come here to have 
you throw cold chills 
intome. Icamehere 
to find out how to 
beat it!” 

“Why, certainly! 
Ofcourse!’’protested 
Tutt hastily. 

“T was 

“And I expect you 
to get me off!” 

“Ves, yes!”’ mur- 
mured Tutt, his usual 
style completely 
cramped. 

‘“No 
what!” 

“Yes,” faintly ut- 
tered Tutt. 

“Well,” continued 
Higgleby, taking out ARTHUR 
a cigar that in shape 
and looseness of 
wrapping closely re- 
sembled its owner, 
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“now that’s settled, let’s get down to brass tacks. Here’s 
a copy of the indictment.” 

He produced a document bearing a large gold seal. 

“Those robbers made me pay a dollar-sixty for certifica- 
tion!” he remarked peevishly, indicating the ornament. 
“What good is certification tome? As if I wanted to pay 
to make sure I was accused in exact language! Anybody 
can draw an indictment for bigamy!” 


Court OF GENERAL SESSIONS OF THE PEACE IN AND FOR 
THE COUNTY OF NEW YORK 
The People of the State of New York 
against 
THEOPHILUS HIGGLEBY 

The Grand Jury of the County of New York, by this 
indictment, accuse Theophilus Higgleby of the crime of 
bigamy, committed as follows: 

The said Theophilus Higgleby, late of the borough of 
Manhattan of the city of New York in the county of New 
York, aforesaid, on the eleventh day of May in the year 
of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and nineteen, at 
Cook County and the city of Chicago in the state of 
Illinois, did marry one Tomascene Startup, and her, the 
ae Tomascene Startup, did then and there have for his 
wife; 

And afterward, to wit, on the seventeenth day of 
December in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hun- 
dred and nineteen, at the borough of Manhattan of the 
city of New York in the county of New York aforesaid, did 
feloniously marry and take as his wife one Alvina Wood- 
cock, and to the said Alvina Woodcock was then and there 
married, the said Tomascene Startup being then and there 
living and in full life, against the form of the statute in such 
case made and provided, and against the peace of the 
people of the state of New York and their dignity. 

JEREMIAH PECKHAM, 
District Attorney. 


Such was the precise accusation against the isosceles- 
triangular client, who now sat so limply and disjointedly 
on the opposite side of Tutt’s desk with a certain peculiar 
air of assurance all his own, as if, though surprised and 
somewhat annoyed at the grand jury’s interference with 
his private affairs, he was nevertheless—being captain of 
his own soul—not particularly disturbed about the matter. 

“ And—er—did you marry these two ladies?” inquired 
Tutt apologetically. 

“Sure!” responded Higgleby without hesitation. 

“May I ask why?” 

““Why not?” returned Higgleby. “ T’matraveling man.” 

“Look here,” suddenly demanded Tutt. ““Were you 
ever a lawyer?” 

“Sure I was!” responded Mr. Higgleby. “Iwas amem- 
ber of the bar of Osceola County, Florida.” 
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“You don’t say!” gasped Tutt. 
«And what, may I ask, are you 
now?” 

“Now I’ma bigamist!” answered Mr. Higgleby. 





We forget precisely who it was that so obsery- 
antly said to another, “‘ Much learning doth make 
thee mad.” At any rate the point to be noted is 
that overindulgence in erudition has always been 
known to have an unfortunate effect upon the intellec- 
tualfaculty. Toomuch wine—though it must have required 
an inordinate quantity in certain mendacious periods— 
was regarded as provocative of truth; too many books as 
clearly put bats in a man’s belfry. The explanation is of 
course simple enough. If one overweights the head the 
whole structure is apt to become unbalanced. This is the 
reason why we hold scholars in such light esteem. They 
are an unbalanced lot. And after all, why should they 
get paid more than hf the wage of plumbers or loco- 
motive firemen? What is easier than sitting before a 
comfortable steam radiator and reading an etymological 
dictionary or the Laws of Hammurabi? They toil not 
even if their heads spin. Only in Germany has the ped- 
agogue ever received full meed of gold and of honor—and 
look at Germany! 

Pedants have never been much considered by men of 
action. They never will be. Experience is the only teacher, 
which, in the language of Amos Eno, who left two mil- 
lions to the Institute of Mechanics and Tradesmen, is 
“worth a damn.” We Americans abhor any affectation of 
learning; hence our weakness for slang. T should apologize 
for the word “weakness.” On the contrary it is a token 
of our virile independence, our scorn for the delicatessen 
of education, mere dilettanteism. And this hasits practical 
side, for if we don’t know how to pronounce the words 
‘evanescent persiflage” we can call it “bunk” or “rot.” 
We suspect all college graduates. We don’t want them ir 
our business. They slink through our lives like pickpockets 
fearful of detection. 

What has all this to do with anything? It has to do, 
dear reader, with Mr. Caput Magnus, the assistant of the 
district attorney of the county of New York, whose duty 
it was to present the evidence in all criminal cases to the 
grand jury and make ready the instruments of torture 
known as bills of indictment for its action thereon. 

For by all the lights of the Five Points, Chinatown— 
Mulberry, Canal, Franklin, Lafayette and Centre streets— 
Pontin’s Restaurant, and Moe Levy’s One Price Tailoring 
Establishment, and even by those of the glorious days 
of Howe & Hummel, by the nine gods of law—and more— 
Caput Magnus was a learned savant. He and he alone 
of all the members of the bar on the pay roll of the 
prosecutor’s office, housed in their smoke-hung cubicles | 
in the Criminal Courts Building, knew how to draw up 
one of those complicated and awful things with their 
barbed-wire entanglements of “‘saids,” “then and there 
beings,” “with in- 
tents,” ‘‘dids,’”’ “‘to 
wits,” and “‘afore- 
saids”’ in all the 
verbal chaos with 
which the law 
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requires those accused of crime to be “simply, clearly and 
directly” informed of the nature of the offense charged 
against them, in order that they may know what to do 
about it and prepare their defense. 

And while we are on it—and in order that the reader 
may be fully instructed and qualified to pursue Tutt & 
Tutt through their various adventures—we may as well 
add that herein lies one of the pitfalls of crime; for the 
simple-minded burglar or embezzler may blithely make 
way with a silver service or bundle of bank notes only to 
find himself floundering, horse, foot and dragoons, in a 
quagmire of phraseology from which he cannot escape, 
wriggle as he will. Many such a one has thrown up his 
hands—and with them silver service, bank notes and all— 
in horror at what the grand jury has alleged against him. 

Indeed there is a well-authenticated tradition that a cer- 
tain gentleman of color who had inadvertently acquired 
some poultry belonging to another, when brought to the 
bar and informed that he theretofore, to wit, in a specified 
year of our Lord in the night time of the day aforesaid, the 
outhouse of one Jones then and there situate, feloniously, 
burglariously did break into and enter with intent to com- 
mit a crime therein, to wit, the goods, chattels and per- 
sonal property of the said Jones then and there being 
found, then and there feloniously and burglariously by 
force of arms and against the peace of the people to seize, 
appropriate and carry away, raised his voice in anguish 
and cried: 

“Fo de Lawd sake, jedge, Ah didn’t do none ob dem 
tings—all Ah done was to take a couple ob chickens!” 

Thus to annihilate a man by pad and pencil is indeed an 
art worthy of admiration. The pen cf an indictment clerk 
is oft mightier than the sword of a Lionheart, the brain 
behind the quill far defter than said swordsman’s skill. 
Moreover, the ingenuity necessary to draft one of these 
documents is not confined to its mere successful composi- 
tion, for having achieved the miraculous feat of alleg- 
ing in fourteen ways without punctuation that the 
defendant did something, and with a final fanfare of 
‘‘saids” and “to wits” inserted his verb where no one 


will ever find it, the indicter must then be able to un- 4 


wind himself, rolling in and out among the “‘dids” and 
“thens” and “theres” until he is once more safely upon 
the terra firma of foolscap at the head of the first page. 
Mr. Caput Magnus could do it—with the aid of a 
volume of printed forms devised in the days of Jeremy 
Bentham. In fact, like a camel who smells water afar 
off, he could in a desert of verbal sand unerringly find 
an oasis of meaning. Therefore was Caput Magnus 
held in high honor among the pack of human hounds who 
bayed at the call of Huntsman Peckham’s horn. Others 
might lose the scent of what it was all about in the tropical 
jungle of an indictment eleven pages long, but not he. 
Like the old dog in Masefield’s Reynard the Fox, Mr. 
Magnus would work through ditches full of legal slime, 
nose through thorn thickets of confusion, dash through 
copses and spinneys of words and phrases, until he snapped 
close at the heels of intelligibility. The Honorable Peck- 
ham couldn’t have drawn an indictment to save his legal 
life. Neither could any of the rest. Neither could Caput 
without his book of ancient forms—though he didn’t let 
anybody know it. 
Shrouded in mystery on a salary of five thousand dollars 
a year, Caput sat in the shrine of his inner office producing 
literature of a clarity equaled only by that of George Mere- 
dith or Mr. Henry James. He was the great accuser. He 
could call a man a thief in more different ways than any 
deputy assistant district attorney known to memory— 
with the aid of his little book. He could lasso and throw 
any galloping criminal, however fierce, with a gracefully 
uncoiling rope of deadly adjectives. On all of which he 
properly prided himself until he became unendurable to 
his fellows and insufferable to Peckham, who would have 
cheerfully fired him months gone by had he had a reason 
or had there been any other legal esoteric to take his place, 
_ Yet pride goeth before a fall. And I am glad of it, for 
Magnus was a conceited little ass. This yarn is about the 
fall of Caput Magnus almost as much as it is about the 
‘uxorious Higgleby, though the two are inextricably en- 
'twined together. 


“Mr. Tutt,” remarked Tutt after Higgleby’s departure, 
“that new client of ours is certainly sui generis.” 

“That’s no crime,” smiled the senior partner, reaching 

for the malt-extract bottle. 

“His knowledge of matrimony and the laws governing 
the domestic relations is certainly exhaustive—not to say 
exhausting. I look like a piker beside him.” 

“For which,’ replied Mr. Tutt, his mind reverting to 
Tutt’s erstwhile experience the preceding spring with Mrs, 
Georgie Allison, “you may well be thankful!” 

“T am,” replied Tutt devoutly. “But you could put 
what I know about bigamy in that malt-extract bottle.” 

“T prefer the present contents!” retorted Mr. Tutt. 
“Bigamy is a fascinating crime, involving as it does such 
complicated subjects as the history of the institution of 
marriage, the ecclesiastical or canonical law governing 
divorce and annulment, the interesting doctrines of affinity 


and consanguinity, suits for alienation of affection and 

criminal conversation, the conflict of laws, the White 

Slave Act x ; 
“Interstate commerce?” suggested Tutt mischievously. 
“Condonation, collusion and connivance,” con- 

tinued Mr. Tutt, brushing him aside, “reinstitu- 

tion of conjugal rights, the law of feme sole, 

The Married Woman’s Act, separation a mensa et 

thoro, abandonment, jurisdiction, alimony, cus- 

tody of children, precon- 

tract ——” F 
“Help! You’re break- i 


ing my heart!” cried am / 
2 fo 





Tutt. “No little lawyer 
could know all about 
such things. It would 
take a big lawyer.” 

“Not at all! 
Not at all!” 
soothed Mr. 
Tutt, sipping his 
eleven-o’clock 
nourishment and 
fingering for a 
stogy. ‘‘ When it 





“Buy That Book Some Feller Wrote on How to Try a Case. 
It’s a Cinch! He Wrote it Without Ever Having Tried One Himself’ 


comes to divorce one lawyer knows as much about 
the law as another. Not even the Supreme Court is able 
to tell whether a man and woman are really married or 
not without calling in outside assistance.” 

“Well, who can?” asked Tutt anxiously. 

“Nobody,” replied his partner with gravity, biting off 
the end of a last year’s stogy salvaged from the bottom of 
the letter basket. “Once a man’s married his troubles not 
only, begin but never end.” 

“By the way,” said Tutt, “speaking of that sort of thing, 
I see that that Frenchman whom we referred to our Paris 
correspondent has just been granted a divorce from his 
American wife.” 

“You mean the French diplomat who married the 
Yankee vaudeville artist in China?” 

“Yes,” answered Tutt. “You recall they met in Shanghai 
and took a flying trip to Mongolia, where they were mar- 
ried by a Belgian missionary. The court held that the 
marriage was invalid, asthe French statutes require a native 
of that country marrying abroad to have the ceremony 
performed either before a French diplomatic official or 
‘according to the usages of the country in which the mar- 
riage is performed.’ ”’ 

“Wasn’t the Belgian missionary diplomatic?” asked 
Mr. Tutt. 

“Evidently not sufficiently so,” replied his partner. 
“Anyhow, in Mongolia there are only two methods sancti- 
fied by tradition by which a man may secure a wife— 
capture or purchase.” 

“Well, didn’t our client capture the actress?” 

“Only with her consent—which I assume would be 
collusion under the French law,” said Tutt: ‘And he 
certainly didn’t buy her—though he might have. It ap- 
pears that in that happy land a wife costs from five camels 
up; five camels for a flapper and go on up to thirty or 
forty camels for an old widow, who invariably brings the 
highest quotation.” 


“In Mongolia age evidently ripens and mellows women. . 


as it does wine in other countries,’’ reflected Mr. Tutt 

























“But you can buy some 
women for five pounds of 
rice,’’ added Tutt. “Queer 
country, isn’t it?’ 

“Not at all!” declared his senior. ‘Even in America 
every man pays and pays and pays for his wife—through 
the nose!’’ 

Tutt grinned appreciatively. 

“However that may be,” he ventured, ‘‘a man who 
enters into a marriage contract 2 

“Marriage isn’t a contract,” interrupted Mr. Tutt. 

“What-is it?” 

altisyge status—something entirely different—like 
slavery.” 

“It’s like slavery all right!” agreed Tutt. ‘But we 
always speak of a contract of marriage, don’t we?” 

“Quite inaccurately. The only contract in a marriage 
is what we commonly refer to as the engagement; that 
is a real contract and is governed by the laws of contracts. 
The marriage itself is an entirely different thing. When 
a marriage is performed and consummated the parties have 
changed their condition; they bear an entirely new rela- 
tionship to society, which as represented by the state 
acquires an interest in the transaction, and all you can say 
about it is that whereas they were both single before, they 
are married now, and that in the eyes of the law their 
status has been altered to one as distinct and clearly 
defined as that which exists between father and son, 
guardian and ward or master and slave.” 

“Hear! Hear!’’ remarked Tutt. “But I don’t see why 
it isn’t a contract—or very much like one,” he persisted. 

“Tt is like one in that its validity, like that of civil 
contracts generally, is determined by the law governing the 
place where it was entered into,” went on Mr. Tutt orac- 
ularly, as if addressing the court of appeals. “But it dif- 
fers from a contract for the reason that the parties are not 
free to fix its terms, which are determined for them by the 
state; that they cannot modify or rescind it by mutual 
consent; that the nature of the marriage status changes 
with the state and the laws of the state where the parties 
happen to be domiciled; and that damages cannot be 
recovered for a breach of marital duty.” 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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XXVIII 
U: DETERRED by terroristic 


threats and the abominable crime 

to which so many visitors in his 
house had fallen victims and from which 
two of his children, gravely injured, had 
barely escaped with their lives, Stolypin 
went to work without delay at the im- 
portant tasks he had set himself. Among 
them the most important and the one 
that needed to be taken in hand first of 
all was the difficult task of finding a satis- 
factory solution of the agrarian question. 

Before proceeding I must request my 
American readers to keep in mind that 
conditions as they existed from the begin- 
ning in this favored land—where such a 
class as a peasantry in the European sense 
has never existed and where the first set- 
tlers and their successors, even to within 
recent times, found awaiting them an 
almost illimited expanse of unoccupied 
virgin soil—are so fundamentally differ- 
ent as to be totally unfit to serve as a point of com- 
parison in judging of the difficulties to be overcome 
in dealing with the agrarian problem in Russia. 

These difficulties are the outgrowth of historical 
developments dating back many centuries. They 
are not to be lightly brushed aside. The temptation is ap- 
parently great to attribute these difficulties mainly to a 
reluctance to sacrifice the vested interests of the small 
minority of estate owners to the necessity of appeasing the 
land hunger of the overwhelming majority of the peasantry, 
and to seek the solution of the problem in a simple propo- 
sition somewhat like this: The gradual impoverishment 
of the peasantry is afact; its cause is the insufficiency of 
their land holdings; the estate owners are in possession 
of vast tracts of land which should belong to the actual 
tillers of the soil; the expropriation of these lands and 
their distribution among the peasantry would remove the 
cause of the latter’s impoverishment. 

It is easy to see how such a proposition, seemingly logi- 
cal, though based—as will be shown later—on erroneous 
premises, could enlist the approval of even friendly out- 
side observers, ignorant of the real condition of things in 
Russia, not to mention its general attractiveness from the 
nowadays not uncommon point of view of those who look 
upon individual property and the property-owning classes 
as obstacles to the advancement of mankind. The high 
priests of that new faith are now demonstrating to a still 
half-incredulous world to what abject state of chaos, ruin 
and desolation a once great and prosperous country can be 
reduced by the abolition of individual property and the 
spoliation, scattering and to some extent even bodily ex- 
tirpation of the property-owning classes. 
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I must further request the indulgent reader to give me 
credit for being free from the influence of personal interest 
or class feeling in endeavoring to shed the light of what I 
conceive to be the truth on the agrarian question in Rus- 
sia, in regard to which much misapprehension prevails 
abroad and which has been greatly obscured by partisan- 
ship on behalf of both the interested sides as well as of 
believers in the respective merits of rival economic and 
sociological doctrines. 

In support of my claim to independence of judgment 
and personal disinterestedness in this matter I beg leave to 
explain that it is now just a few years more than a century 
since the last landed estate belonging to my branch of the 
family, of which I am the last male descendant, was en- 
gulfed in the ruin consequent upon Napoleon’s invasion in 
1812, and that therefore I am in no way connected with 
any aspect of the agrarian question in the past, nor can I 
expect any personal benefit from its ultimate solution in 
this or that sense in the future. 

Stolypin undoubtedly realized the urgent necessity of 
finding such a solution of the all-important agrarian prob- 
lem as would give a fair promise of cutting the ground 
from under the feet of the revolutionary agitation, inas- 
much as it was playing not only on the greed but also on 
the real distress of the peasantry. 

In judging of the importance and the urgency of such a 
solution being found it is necessary not to lose sight of the 
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conditions which have been determining 
the historical development of the revolu- 
tionary movement in Russia from its very 
inception in the years following the Na- 
poleonic Wars to within recent times. In 
the first quarter of the last century Rus- 
sia was still an almost exclusively agricul- 
tural country, and the nation consisted 
mainly of the immense, illiterate and to- 
tally inarticulate mass of the peasantry, 
held in the bondage of serfdom, and on 
top an infinitesimally thin layer of the 
highest-grade culture, represented by the 
numerically quite insignificant aristoc- 
racy heading the more numerous and still 
fairly cultivated landed gentry, owners 
of medium-sized and small estates, from 
whose ranks were recruited the bureau- 
cracy and the corps of officers of the army 
and navy. 

Of a middle class, or bourgeoisie in the 
Western sense, there was none. The in- 
termediate class between the gentry and 
the peasantry comprised the merchants, trades- 
people and other city dwellers, who culturally were 
not far removed from the peasantry. 

Such was the rather primitive structure of Rus- 
sian society in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and such were the conditions of Russian life of 
that epoch of which Tolstoy’s genius has drawn such a fas- 
cinating pen picture in his celebrated novel, War and Peace. 
They did not present a favorable soil for planting the seeds 
of revolution brought back from the Napoleonic Wars by 


the officers who had come in contact, during the occupation | 


by our troops of parts of France, with a higher plane. of 
civilization, and who had become imbued with the ideals 
of the French Revolution. 

The revolutionary movement was necessarily confined to 
a narrow circle of higher officers of the guards and the 
army and of the aristocratic youths of the capital. It 
culminated in December, 1825, in an attempt at a military 
revolt in St. Petersburg. Its aim was the proclamation of 
a constitution on the occasion of the accession to the 
throne of Nicholas I, whose elder brother, the Grand Duke 
Constantine, had renounced his rights to the crown. } 

The attempted revolt was easily put down by regiments 


of the guards who had remained faithful to their oath; | 


and the hopelessness of the undertaking was best illus- 
trated by the fact that when the mutinous troops were 
ordered by their officers to shout “Long live the Consti- 
tution!” they were said to have done so with great en- 
thusiasm in the conviction that ‘Constitution” was the 
name of the consort of the Grand Duke Constantine, in 
whose cause, as the legitimate sovereign, they imagined 


they had revolted. Five or six of the ringleaders paid with | 
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; their lives for their self-sacrificing devotion to 

_ their noble ideal of liberty and progress; the 
rest, whose list read like an extract from the 
almanac of the Russian nobility, were deported 
to the mines in Siberia, where most of them 
remained, respected even by their jailers, until 
pardoned by the Emperor Alexander IT on 
his accession to the throne. 

The nation had lost in this manner the 
priceless services of some of the best and 
noblest of her sons, but on the placid jsur- 
face of her stagnant life their heroic self- 
sacrifice caused hardly a ripple. 

I The long and reactionary reign of Nicholas 
I kept the lid firmly down on whatever ele- 
ments of unrest the nation harbored, and it 
was not until the reformatory epoch of the first 
half-of Alexander II’s reign that a revolution- 
ary movement began to show signs of activity. 
But it originated in quite a different stratum 

_ of Russian society and was confined mainly, 
almest exclusively, to that part of the edu- 

__ eated classes to which the term “Tntelligent- 
_ zia”. would more specifically apply—that is 
_ to say the intellectual proletariat—to the 
causes of whose birth and growth I have re- 
ferred at some length in one of the preceding 
chapters of these reminiscences. It aimed, 
moreover, no longer at a political revolution, 
or rather it worked for such a revolution 
merely as a stepping-stone to the realization 
of its real aim—the destruction of the social 
fabric of the state and the erection on its ruins 
of the Utopian edifice of the revolutionists’ 





socialistic dream. Wee 


The coincidence of the reappearance of a 
revolutionary movement with the inaugura- 
tion by the government of far-reaching re- 
; forms may be explained by thesame conditions 

that determined the attitude of the socialistic 
parties forty years later, when the grant of 

a limited constitution seemed to have given 
liberal opinion sufficient satisfaction to alien- 

ate entirely its sympathy from any attempt 

at a violent overthrow of the existing political 
_ régime, to the gradual and peaceful develop- 
ment of which along progressive lines all 
liberal-minded and truly patriotic elements of Russian so- 
ciety were justified in looking forward with confidence. 
_ The writer of these pages was then a mere youth, but 
even now, in his declining years, in mourning the ruin and 
destruction of his country he feels deeply moved in reviv- 
ing the imperishable memories of those stirring times, 
when, after a long period of reactionary stagnation cul- 
inating in the inglorious collapse of the governmental 
égime in the disastrous issue of the Crimean War, a high- ~ 
souled, enlightened sovereign, with the ardent support of 
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Curfew in a Village Near Kieff 


all the best in the land, had broken the chains of serfdom 
that held in bondage tens of millions of his people and had 
inaugurated such far-reaching measures as the reform of 
the judiciary and the introduction of the self-governing 
institutions of the. Zemstvo—measures profoundly affect- 
ing the life of the nation and creating an all-pervading 
atmosphere of inspiring hopefulness and joyous faith in 
the country’s future. 

He had been a witness also of the effect of the stunning 
shock to the people’s feelings caused by the sound of the 
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first shot aimed by a would-be assassin atthe 
person of the sovereign, and of the outburst 
of patriotic rage which, had it not been re- 
strained by the overawing prestige of the yet 
unquestioned power of the government, would 
have sought and found its vent in savage out- 
rages against the Intelligentzia, whom the 
people seemed to feel instinctively to be their 
true enemy and the enemy of the country. 

This opening gun of the battle waged with 
blind fanaticism against the country’s welfare 
by an infinitesimally small group of her de- 
luded sons was followed by a series of das- 
tardly attempts on the hunted sovereign’s life, 
until the final catastrophe, when the rev.olu- 
tionary conspiracy on the very day he had 
signed a manifesto opening the door to the 
ardently desired constitutional reforms, cele- 
brated with fiendish satisfaction, over the 
shattered body of the liberator of his people, 
its victory, which meant the shattering of the 
nation’s hope of a peaceful development of 
her future. 

It can never be sufficiently deplored that, 
instead of persisting in the line of progressive 
policy determined upon in the last days of 
Alexander II’s reign and indorsed by him on 
the very morning of the day when he met 
death, lack of true statesmanship should have 
been the cause that the new sovereign was ad- 
vised that salvation was to be found solely 
in a redoubled severity of repressive measures 
and a return to the reactionary policy of the 
second half of his predecesgor’s reign. But on 
the other hand it cannot be gainsaid that 
Alexander III’s firm resolve to maintain in- 
tact the principle of autocracy responded fully 
to the feelings of the overwhelming majority 
of the nation, whose psychology, inclined to 
extremes, hesitates only between unquestion- 
ing submissiveness to a master, and anarchy. 

Nor can it be denied that the thirteen years 
of the reign of Alexander III, thanks solely to 
the unshakable firmness of his will, resulted 
in a complete restoration of confidence in the 
stability of the political and social fabric of 
the state, in a material prosperity such as the 
country had never known before, and in securing for 
Russia an international position unequaled in all her his- 
tory. It is no exaggeration to say that at the bier of the 
departed monarch all Europe stood mourning the loss of 
him who had come to be considered the mainstay of Euro- 
pean peace, 

Such was the splendid heritage left by Alexander III to 
his son and successor on the throne. What seemed to be 
needed to keep it intact was an autocrat—that is to 
(Continued on Page 125) 
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DECLEH 


HE FUTURE of 
[[*cvrins Sheldon 

hung upon two deci- 
sions. She made the first 
of them one bright Satur- 
day afternoon in October. 
The instrument of this 
decision was one Fritz 
Schmidt, a squat, dark, 
road man, who walked 
down the street ahead of 
her. He turned in at the 
side of her house, show- 
ing a morose profile. 

“Puh! Undertaker’s 
Delight!”’ said Cyrilla, 
who wasa young person of 
occasional vivid speech. 
“Just sit in our kitchen 
a half an hour and hand 
out your growling talk to 
Kate and she’ll serve us 
with another spoiled 
dinner.” 

Cyrilla slackened her 
pace so as not to be on 
Schmidt’s heels. As he 
advanced his hand to 
ring, the door opened and 
Morris, the best tailor of 
the town, came out. He 
acted as if Schmidt were 
not there, and his method 
was to walk straight 
through Schmidt. As 
both men were strong 
there ensued a deter- 
mined if momentary 
struggle. If Cyrilla had 
but knownit that struggle 
was symbolic; it was con- 
cerned in a way with her 
future fate. She gave it, however, merely the innocent 
bystander’s natural interest in a subdued scrap. 

“It’s a tie,’’ she decided as the door slammed behind 
Schmidt, and Morris, breathless and a little ruffled, came 
down the walk. 

‘Good afternoon, Miss Sheldon,” Morris said. ati 
brought home your suit with my own hands to make a 
personal apology because it’s two days late. It’s the first 
time I ever broke a promise to a customer, but I couldn’t 
help it. 

“Por eighteen years I’ve had a shop in this town, and 
I’ve been the master of it. But I’m not master any more. 
My workmen do as they please, loaf as they please. I am 
nothing in my own shop.” 

To Cyrilla the tailor was merely making an apology. If 
her head had not been so full of romance she might have 
seen that Morris felt that he was facing tragedy. Supposing 
Morris had been suffering from a disappointment in love 
Cyrilla would have known how to sympathize with him. 
But there was a faithful Mrs. Morris and several exacting 
Morris young. 

Cyrilla saw in Morris a tailor who charged a good deal 
for her suit and who had not full control over his work- 
men. There had been nothing in her experience that gave 
her the gift to know that he was suffering at seeing the 
breaking of the reputation for good work and promptness 
that he had built up during so many years. 

“Don’t worry about my suit, Mr. Morris,” Cyrilla said. 
“‘T know you couldn’t help it.” 

‘“‘What’s come over the labor people, I don’t know,” the 
tailor said gloomily. “It’s grab, grab, grab all the time, 
and threats behind the grabbing. That Schmidt that just 
went into your house—he’s sweet on your hired girl. I 
guess he’s the worst agitator in the town, an anarchist—a 
firebrand.” 

“Yes, I know heis,” Cyrilla replied. ‘‘ After he has been 
in our kitchen five minutes I always expect it to burst into 
flames. But a girl has to have followers, you know, Mr. 
Morris, even if they are only anarchists.” 

She nodded him a bright good-by.. She was in a hurry 
to pass through the side door, because her mother always 
put the mail on the table in the back hall, and perhaps 
there would be a letter from Peter. She stood on the door- 
step for a moment, the wind whipping color into her 
cheeks, her eyes lustrous with anticipation. She looked 
almost pretty, though as a rule the convenient term “‘nice 
looking” would cover Cyrilla’s most auspicious appear- 
ance. As she opened the door she vowed she would not 
try to see if the letter had come until she had taken off her 
outdoor things. 
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We Can’t Marry on 


While she was unpinning her hat she heard Schmidt’s 
voice from the kitchen talking to the maid: 

“Aw, go on! What do you care what she thinks? She’ll 
be so dead scared you’ll want another raise that she’ll do 
anything you ask. Good girls are scarce; you’ve got her 
just where you want her. All the working people are 
going to have the whiphand now. I tell you, my girl, the 
day is coming when the working people will be the rulers of 
this country. It’s-up to you and me tohelp. Every little 
helps. Go ’n’ get your hat, see!” 

Cyrilla’s face was pink with indignation, but then she 
saw Peter’s letter—there it was in the Y. M. C. A. enve- 
lope, with the overseas stamp. And pretty soon the 
armistice would be signed and Peter would come back; 
and here Cyrilla’s face turned a softer pink as she seized 
the letter and flew to her room, locking the door after 
her. 

‘“Now look here,” she said to herself fiercely, “why get 
so excited? You and Peter aren’t engaged yet, you know.” 

Peter and she were on the understanding plane of their 
emotional career, a useful lazy term for that state of being 
where young’ people are not really engaged, but are trying 
each other out, may go on to the state of ecstatic belonging 
or may retreat without the sense of jilting or being jilted. 

Cyrilla’s mother tapped on her door. 

“Oh, darn!” thought Cyrilla. Aloud she said sweetly: 
“Yes, mother?”’ 

“Did you get Peter’s letter, dear?”’ 

“Yes, mother.” 

Mrs. Sheldon’s footsteps retreated, and Cyrilla said, half 
aloud: “I wish mother weren’t as obvious as a rock in the 
matter of getting me married off! I believe she’d like to 
propose for Peter. I do wish that in the critical stage of a 
girl’s love affair she could be temporarily bereft of family 
and friends. ‘Then she could save her pride if things went 
wrong. But, oh, Peter, ours won’t go wrong!” 

Cyrilla looked at her letter, frowning a little. She could 
hear her mother saying: ‘“‘I’ll be so glad when the boys 
come back from overseas, especially Peter Barnes. Peter 
was so responsible, and he had begun to earn his own liv- 
ing. He was a man, not a boy dependent on his father. 
Making such a success of his teaching too. Who knows but 
he might be president of the university some day?” 

Ever since Cyrilla had been of sweetheart age she had 
been too busy with college work and war work to think 
seriously of marriage. But every influence in her life was 
pushing her thoughts that way. The war was about over; 
it was time to settle down. She had not needed her 
mother’s crystal-clear intentions to turn her thoughts to 
Peter. She had missed him, and looked eagerly for his 
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letters, welcomed shyly, 
yet eagerly, their increas- 
ing warmth. 

With swift hands she 
opened Peter’s letter and 
read: 


BASE HOSPITAL 
No. 26, FRANCE, 
October first. 

Dear Cyrilla: Students 
are registering in the old 
uniy. to-day, and maybe 
you are walking across 
the campus, looking at 
the hordes of them. And 
here sit I in the hospital 
having just said good-by 
to a lot of buddies. For 
to-morrow I go to a re- 
placement camp, and 
from there—where? The 
boys think not back to 
the Front. The armistice 
might be signed any day 
now. Most of the fellows 
said they would be ready 
to sail toot sweet for 
home, but one fellow said 
he would rather be one of 
those left over to police 
Germany till the spring 
or summer because he 
didn’t want to be set back 
for a winter overcoat. 

That made me think. 
I haven’t thought much 
about money till lately, 
Cyrilla. You know, of 
course, that I was in my 
first year of teaching at 
the university. I was so 
happy with my classes of 
design that I didn’t mind 
the small salary. Then 
there was you. I have 
seen of late how much 
there was you! But my salary was only a thousand a year. 
Just that. And the cost of living, they tell me, has doubled 
since I enlisted. So that means five hundred. 

“T have to get away from the thought. The only way I 
can do it is to remember how you looked. down-at the 
station the day we went away. You wore. a rose.*1:don’t 
know that I noticed it there. I wish I had that rose.now, 


PETER. 


That’’ 


The first time Cyrilla-read the letter she skimmed it 
hurriedly to get to the end, where the significant:part, the. 
tender part, was most likely to be. Then she.went over it 
again to read between the lines. She read.it the third 
time—just to read it again. After the third reading the 
delightful pink in her cheeks faded. 

“Tt’s an encouraging letter,” she said to herself. “That 
is, it’s encouraging to the hopes of a ladylike girl who isn’t 
supposed to have any hopes. Only it’s so grave, so unlike 
the boy Professor Peter had turned into. He didn’t once 
say, ‘I’ll tell the world that,’ and he didn’t. quote any of 
Mike Kerrigan’s sayings or doings. He’s bothered!” 

So was Cyrilla. A thousand dollars! 
Peter to marry on that. The suit the tailor had brought | 
home that afternoon had cost sixty-five dollars;, a plain 
suit at that. But of course the president would advance 
his salary—oh, most certainly! Wasn’t Peter a D::S. C.] 
man? Also, couples had to be engaged for a time. Then, of, 
course, Cyrilla’s mother had money of her own which her’ 
husband had not allowed her to use for family expenses. 
Perhaps she would give some to Cyrilla. Only, what if) 





Impossible for | 


Peter refused to let Cyrilla use it? And after all what was | 


the use of daydreaming? Peter and she were not eyen / 
engaged. | 
When Cyrilla went downstairs she found her mother | 
getting supper. ! 
“Why, where is Kate?” she said. 


“She asked for the afternoon and evening off,” Mrs.¥ 


Sheldon replied, ‘‘and I agreed, for what else could I do? 
I’m so terrified that she’ll demand another raise or leave.” 

“Let her leave, then!” said Cyrilla. ‘‘First she refuses 
to do the washing; then you give her two raises 





with blond plumpness, but she occasionally liked to point 
out to her child that she had much to learn. 

“Tt’s all very well for you,” she said, “with nothing to 
do and no responsibilities. You wouldn’t have to look for 
the new girl or break her in. Oh, yes—and as if Kate) 
wasn’t enough to stand, the washerwoman telephoned this}: 
morning that she couldn’t work any longer at the old 
price. She must have two dollars and a half a day if she i 
to keep coming here Mondays and Tuesdays. And poo 
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old Miss Archer was in this afternoon, crying. With that 
houseful of students she only makes just a little each year. 
And now her cook demands such a raise that Miss Archer 
won’t come out even if she pays it. I tell you, Cyrilla, it’s 
a good thing I have that two thousand a year of my own. 
Your father doesn’t know it, but for months I’ve had to 
add more and more of it to the housekeeping allowance. 
Really if the cost of living goes up much more a 

It was the old old story which millions of people have 
been telling the world of late. Cyrilla listened silently as 
she helped her mother get supper, but all the time she was 
thinking, ‘‘Peter has only a thousand a year.” 

There was a shuffling of paternal house slippers in the 
library, the sound of noisy brogans on the side porch and 
high-heeled shoes in the front hall, and the Sheldon family 
entered the dining room; father, mother, Cyrilla, beautiful 
young Elsie—no need for Mrs. Sheldon to worry about a 
husband for her—and young Ned. Cyrilla found herself 
looking at them all for the first time in the terms of ex- 
pense. Her father had six thousand a year as superintend- 
ent of county schools, and she knew that he saved very 
little, after keeping up his endowment policy. 

When the meal was over and Cyrilla had helped her 
mother wash the dishes she went upstairs and changed into 
a blue dress. It deepened the color of her eyes. She hoped 
Peter would like it. 

When she went downstairs again her mother said: 
“Why don’t you go to the piano and practice that new 
music, dear? There is nothing to my mind more attractive 
than a nice-looking girl at a piano, even if she hasn’t much 
of a voice.”’ 

Cyrilla smiled, her fingers on the keys. Then she blushed 
a painful red. The music was a lure, whether she had 
thought of it consciously or not. Night after night her 
mother had sent her to the piano, and night after night 
just as some youth rang she would be singing The Sunshine 
of Your Smiles or I Love You Truly or Madelon. Then the 
youth would come in and ask her to please go back to the 
piano. 

She would sing for half an hour, at the end of which 
time a certain sentimental atmosphere would be induced. 

Cyrilla rose abruptly and picked up a book. What good 
would a light pleasant singing voice be to Peter, who had 
only a thousand dollars a year? If she could earn money 
with it She tried to lose herself in reading. Presently 
the door opened and a pretty, rather weary-looking girl 
entered. 

“°Lo, Cyrill,” she said. “I thought I would come in, as 
you are alone, unless you are expecting ——”’ 

“Do come in, Julia. I’m not expecting a soul. I’ve just 
been reading. We’ll go into the library with the others.” 








‘Some Day We Can Build a House Here, 


S20in + for - 
pity’s sake, 
don’t let’s go in 
there! My sis- 
ter May’s tell- 
ing your mother 
her tale of woe. 
I’m sick of 
hearing it. She 
wants to see if 
your mother 
will buy her 
electric washing 
machine, but 
your mother 
doesn’t seem to 
want it. May 
and Jim are go- A 
ing to give up > 
their house and 
live in three 


rooms. Fine 
life, with two 
children! But 


what can they do on 
eighteen hundred a 

year? He’s taught inthe 
university for four years, and 
that’s all he gets. Well, it’ll be 
easier for May—only I don’t call 
it living.” 

They sat down again and Cyrilla 
asked: ‘‘Where have you been? I’ve 
not seen you for a day or two.” 

“T’ve been in bed for three days,” 
Julia said. 

“Sick, my dear?” 

“Oh, heartsick!’”? said Julia. It’s 
about Will. He and I have the example 
of May and Jim before us. We’ve about 
concluded that we’ll have to giveitup. We’ve been engaged 
four years, and we’re no nearer marrying than we were.” 

“Oh, Julia Starrett! Can’t you wait?” 

“What’s the good of waiting? First his mother was sick 
and he had all those bills to pay, and this summer the 
funeral bills. Then the cost of living soared. His old bank 
job pays fifteen hundred a year. We can’t marry on that 
and heaven only khows when he’l] get a raise.”’ 

“Poor Julie! I don’t see how you can break off with him.” 

“T can’t if I stay in town. It isn’t as if I had a home of 
my own. Aunt Minnie either wants me to get married or 


“After All, What 
are We But 
Pioneers? We're 
Not Afraid’’ 
































go to work. But what work can I do that 
I’m fit for without losing face? The only 
thing that I do well is baking and em- 
broidering. I am thinking of 
going West to visit my cousins. 
MaybeI’ll pick up aman there.” 
“Oh, Julia!” Cyrilla pro- 
tested. 
“Sounds vulgar, I know, but 
I’m pretty hopeless.” 

? Cyrilla had a quick vision of 
f Julia coming back from the 
j Weststillunmarried. Shecould 
see her doing some sort of 
pinched ladylike work, living in 
a boarding house or perhaps liy- 
ing with May and Jim to help 
make their ends meet, going 
out less and less, becoming at 
last a dull old maid. She could 
see Will living in another board- 
ing house, at first a handy bach- 
elor for each new set of young 
people, and at last cast aside as 
afunny littleoldman. It wasn’t 
a very alluring picture. 

“After all, Julie,” Cyrilla 
said, “fifteen hundred isn’t 
nothing. It’s a good deal more 
than a thousand, for instance. 
It’s only three hundred dollars 
less than Jim and May 
have, and they support 
two children.”’ 

“And look at poor May— 
ailing, a drudge ——_”’ 

Cyrilla reflected that if 
poor May in her girlhood 
had taken proper exer- 
cises and kept sensible 
hours and eaten sensibly she would be strong enough to do 
the work of her family without calling herself a drudge. 

“Will has too much chivalry,” went on Julia, “‘to let me 
live like a workman’s wife. He says he owes that much to 
me. He won’t allow us to be declassed.” 

Cyrillamurmuredsomething sympathetic. Itallsounded 
false somewhere. Honest love ought to bring with itself 
some means of realization. There ought to be a way, if 
people were ready to find it. Julia Starrett and Will 
Brownell couldn’t deeply care if they gave up so easily. 
(Continued on Page 90) 
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LL the same, I’m afraid that poor Jeannot 
hasn’t a ghost of a chance,” I said to 


Martha as we walked back to the house in 
our peignors. ‘It would be hard enough for an 
obscure person with a face like that to get away, 
but when it’s been thrown on the screen before millions 
and millions of people for two or three years with close-ups 
and then advertised in every paper in the country and a 
reward offered I should say that he might just as well have 
drowned and been done with it. 

“He might have if anybody but Mr. Malluc had taken 
him in charge,” she answered. 

“Well, but what can Malluc do?” I asked. 

“He'll manage it somehow,” she answered. ‘‘I don’t 
believe that anybody knows what Mr. Malluc can’t do.” 

‘What makes you think him such a miracle man?” 

“Because he is,” she answered. “‘We mustn’t say a word 
about this, Dick—not even to Len.” 

““Of course not,” I answered. ‘We are all three of us 
guilty of giving aid and comfort to a fugitive from military 
justice—and I’m glad of it. 

“ Malluc’s taking a bit of a chance,” I went on. “Tf they 
should’ happen to meet anybody there’s almost sure 
to be talk, especially as Jeannot’s in just 


such a rig as he usually appears in on the Ye 
screen—long wet hair and a sort of half- @2= 
drowned, half-seared aspect. Nobody who ever a 


goes to the movies at all could possibly fail to 
spot him.” 

“You didn’t.” 

‘Well, [would have inaminute. One scarcely 
looks to see a million-dollar movie star dragged 
out of the sea in real life.” 

“What would they do to Mr. Malluc for 
helping him escape?”’ she asked. 

“Jail him, I suppose. They probably would not, 
though. Everybody loves Jeannot and would be 
glad to see him get away. I wish for Malluc’s sake 
he hadn’t landed right here.” 

Martha clasped her hands suddenly against her 
bosom and looked at me with so wild a face I was 
startled. 

“T wish that he’d—that I’d ——” She checked 
herself, biting her lip. 

Her face was white, her gray eyes blazing. Her 

swimming cap had been knocked off by the surf, 
and her heavy chestnut hair, which was the sort 
made wavy by the water, was tumbled 
about her ears and cascading down over 
her shoulders. Her sheer beauty nearly 
took my breath away. I could never 
have conceivedthatthisprim,well-ordered < 
Puritan girl could possibly look like that. 
Then I wondered why she should. What 
difference could it possibly make to her 
if this mysterious, self-confident neighbor, 
who after all was acting only from the 
best motives of human kindliness, should 
see fit to run a risk of helping a poor devil 
of a convicted soldier whom he had just 
hauled out of the sea at what would have 
been to most people a frightful risk? It 
was impossible to believe that Martha, 
with all her tremendous reserve, natural 
and hereditary, could so quickly have 
formed such a powerful infatuation as to 
make her look like a Brunhild who had 
just said good-by to a Wotan. 

She awed me a little, so that I changed 

the subject and babbled along unheard. 
“You'd better wind up your hair,” I 
said as we neared the house. “‘ You look 
as if something tragic had happened 
yourself.” 
Martha shot me a suspicious look. 
“Well, it was all pretty dreadful,” she 

said. “And as I told you, I’m a very 

well-ordered person and try to avoid 

emotional things.” 
“T don’t believe you,’ I answered with a smile, 

“T think I’m beginning to find you out.” 

Again Martha checked some sudden burst of 

speech. We went on in silence to the house and I 


padded up to my room, much puzzled and inclined to won- 
der what she could be hiding from me. An hour later 
when I met her at the breakfast table she was the same 
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CHARLES D. 
club, but none of Malluc’s household was there. I asked 
Len if he was a member. 

“No,” he answered. “I wanted him to join, but he 
declined, saying that he knew nothing about golf and 
was too old to learn and horribly busy and Suzy shy and 
their guests invariably quiet people who came to them to 
rest and talk highbrow stuff. It was plain enough he 
didn’t want to be bothered, and it’s a pity, as a lot of 
people want to meet him, partly out of curiosity and 
partly because he looks so deuced interesting and attrac- 
tive. I must say I’ve never met a man to whom I felt so 
drawn at first sight—and then afterward.” 

“How about Suzy?’’ I asked. 

He drew down the corners of his mouth. 

“The attraction’s all one-sided there,” he said. ‘*She’s 
not like her father in that respect. Sometimes I think she’s 
madly jealous of him—never takes her eyes off him when 
he’s round—but then she’s just a kid.” 

I danced several times with Martha, who was 
easily the belle of the party but seemed nervous 
and distrait. We hada jolly evening, but somehow 
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even while dancing I could not seem to forget 
the striking pictures of that morning; Mallue 


going out through the surf like a Whitehead 
torpedo, then standing on the beach with his big 
glistening arms folded on his deep chest and his 
kindly smiling face turned to us with a sort of godlike 
benignity as he asked our favor for the poor hounded 
fellow he had just rescued from the wrath of Oceanus and 
now declined to tender to the lesser mercy of his fellows. 


Just as I had expected, the morning papers were filled 
with the escape of Jeannot, or Johnny Jones as he was 
known to the American public. He had been under guard 
in the ship’s brig and had escaped by the simple means of 
making a sudden break for liberty and getting to the main 
deck and whipping over the rail before anybody could 
stop him. It was about midnight, with the ship rolling 
heavily. They had hove to and lowered a boat to look for 
him. But it was still blowing pretty hard and no trouble 
for a good swimmer to give them the slip. 

Though admitting that he might have been drowned, 
few doubted but that he had managed to fetch the shore, 
and everybody hoped that he had. Knowing about when 
he might be expected to fetch up if he succeeded in making 
it—and there seemed no reason to suppose that a trained 
athlete in good condition whose specialty was swimming 
should not at that season—the whole region was to be 
closely combed. His portraits were published, of course, 
and there was not the slightest doubt expressed that so 
well-known a face could not long escape the apprehension 
of its owner. 

Martha listened to our discussion with no hint of any 
personal interest. Len, rather to my surprise, took the 
attitude that anyone who had committed the offense of 
sleeping on outpost with such disastrous results 
should get full punishment. 

He seemed in fact rather inclined to join in the 
man hunt. 

Why is it, I wonder, that in a story or a play, 
unless the fugitive is an utter brute, everybody 
wants to see him get away, while in real life they 
get down the gun and loose the dogs—and his 
own neighbors lead the pursuit? ; 

Len took Martha and a girl friend and myself out to 
troll for mackerel in his yawl. The fishing was good, 
but this scarcely seemed to me enough to account for 
Martha’s sudden gayety. She acted like a person whose 
mind has been suddenly relieved of great anxiety, and 
for the first time since I had been there she seemed || 
actually inclined to romp. Then as we were bowling }) 
along with a fresh breeze and our lines humming 
through the water we saw coming up astern in a shower 
of spray Malluc’s converted chaser, or at least we saw | 
the bale of snowy foam behind which was the yacht, 
for the wind was in the north and there was a tide rip | 

: just astern with the set of the current against the breeze. 
\ She passed close to us, running nearly at full speed, I 
should say, and Malluc and Suzy gave us a wave. None 
of his guests was visible, from which I concluded that 
there was only one of them aboard—and he a motion- 
picture comedian conspicuous for a prominent nose, the 
ears of an angry elephant and a squint in the left eye. 
I had not the slightest doubt but that Malluc was trans- 
porting him to some place of safety—Nova Scotia, 
perhaps. 

The same idea had apparently occurred to Martha,| 
for her exuberance of spirits increased. In fact I sus; 
pected her of having already known that. Mallue wag), 
going to get Jeannot out of the place and that thi 
accounted for her behavior all day long. My prett 
Puritan unquestionably knew her neighbor better tha 
anybody supposed, and this opinion was clamped o 

“the inside when presently I went, below and found he 
examining the chart. 
“Tell me, Dick,” said she, 

* prisoner be extraditable?” 
; “Not from a neutral country in time of war,’ | 
« Xs I answered, “but I’m afraid that an Allied colon; 

would give him up if asked. It might take a lot 0 

doing, though. 
‘In any case I shouldn’t worry. 

ably knows what he is about.” 
She seemed satisfied with this, and I was 1 
clined to believe that her anxiety was less 
Jeannot than for Malluc’s possibly getting mixe: 
Sap up in the affair. 
That night after dinner as Len and 
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serene, unruffled Puritan maid that she had always been, 
without a lock awry, and I wondered still more. 

The day passed pleasantly enough. Some neighbors 
eame for luncheon, young people much of the Hobarts’ 
sort, and we played tennis, then came up on the terrace 
for tea. There was a dance that evening at the country 
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Spot Where the ‘ay 
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were smoking on the terrace he suggeste 

that we stroll over to Malluc’s for 

little call. 
“I'd like to have you get acquainte}} 
% with him, Dick,” said he. | 
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“But. he’s gone 
off in his boat,’ I , 
answered. 

“He’s back. I 
saw the chaser 
coming in just after 
dark. I can always 
tell her by her lights. They’re 
more intense than those of other 
vessels. Have to be on account 
of her high speed. It’s pretty 
dark in the scrub. We’d better 
take a couple of blinkers.” 

He stepped into the coat closet 
and took two of the electric torches kept there for 
general use, pocketing one while I did the same. 
We were not far from the house when the butler 
came after us to tell Len that a Mr. Parker had 
called up on the telephone to say that he was run- 
ning over and wanted to see him on business. 

“Oh, bother!” said Len. ‘“I’ll have to see him, Dick. 
It’s about some more land we are taking on for the 
country club. You go on over and Ill follow later. Mallue 
will be all alone, as everybody turns in early, and you’ll 
have a chance for a real buzz.” 

I was rather glad of this opportunity, being intensely 
curious to know what Malluc had done with Jeannot, in 
whom I felt the affectionate interest which most of us have 
for an actor|or writer or singer-humorist who has given 
us many good laughs when we are feeling let down. So I 
agreed and set off alone, having no difficulty in finding 
my way. 

Reaching the house, I was shown into the library, a big 
comfortable room with quaint colonial furniture. The 
butler returned presently to say that Mr. Malluc was 
occupied at that moment but begged me to wait for half 
an hour as he desired to see me. So I assented and when 
the man had gone stepped through the long French window 
onto a sort of rounded portico with big wooden columns, 
and was standing in the shadow of one of these enjoying 
the soft night air when I heard a faint rustle on the gravel 
path beneath and saw a dark figure, that of a woman, 
passing to the rear of the house. Her head was just above 
the level of the flooring and at that moment she passed 
the window, when the light of the tall reading lamp struck 
for an instant on her face and I saw to my astonishment 
that it was Martha. 

__ The shock of amazement was about the most disagree- 
able I have ever received. My esteem for Mallue, his 
forceful charm, fell with a sodden thud and with it my 
tremendous admiration for Martha. Here seemed to be a 
clandestine intrigue unworthy of all the girl’s traditions. 
With this came a sense of responsibility to her brother and 
their parents, misplaced perhaps on my part, but one of 
those imperative instincts which one sometimes acts upon 
without reflection. * If this smooth and fascinating stranger 
was in a way to take advantage of the infatuation with 
which I already suspected he had inspired the girl I wanted 
to know about it and if possible put a spike through the 
affair before serious damage was done. This explanation 
I offer as an honest reason for what must sound like an 
ungentlemanly proceeding on my part.- As Martha turned 
the corner of the rotunda I slipped softly down the steps, 
my rubber-soled shoes making no sound. - Then to my 
astonishment I found that she had not passed on to the 
rear of the house, but had stopped within a corner of the 
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lattice just under the porch. She was not ten feet away 
as I peered round wondering what on earth she could be 
doing there, and at that moment what seemed to be a 
door in the lattice swung open, then closed behind her. 

“Worse and worse,” I groaned inwardly. “Martha, of 
all persons, to do a thing like this! She must be out of her 
mind. She must not be let.” 

I waited a moment, then tried the lattice door, which 
was secured by a button inside and opened without diffi- 
culty, letting me into a roomy space under a projecting 
part of the house which was apparently an addition built 
out from the main structure. At the end of this I saw a 
glow of light which came through a small square basement 
window in the stone foundation. Making my way silently 
to this, I looked in upon an astonishing spectacle. 

Below me was a basement room such as might be used 
for servants’ quarters. The walls were freshly kalsomined 
and the floor covered with new linoleum. In the middle 
under a strong electric luster was a long kitchen table on 
which a leather boat cushion had been laid, and on this 
Jeannot was stretched out. 

Beside him stood a young man in a white gown. Mallue 
similarly clad was taking some instruments from a steri- 
lizer—an asparagus cooker it looked to be—on an oil stove 
and placing them in a basin of solution, and standing 
beside a night table by the patient’s head Martha was 
adjusting a chloroform inhaler, 

The solution of this outrageous tableau flashed imme- 
diately upon my mind. They were going to change 
Jeannot’s face. The operator was probably a plastic sur- 
geon who might have done such work in military hospitals. 
Martha I knew to be a graduate nurse of the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, and she also had rendered profes- 
sional service during the war. Malluc must have told her 
that morning what he proposed to do and asked her to 
lend a hand. No doubt he had let her in under the portico. 

They all seemed amazingly cheerful about it, even 
Jeannot, who wore a slightly frightened grin. Their voices 
were distinctly audible through the loose window. 

“T’m not only going to alter your phiz, my boy,” said 
the surgeon, “‘but I intend to make a handsome man of 
you. One snip of the tendon will straighten that squint 
and by incising an ellipse behind your ears I can set them 
back as snug as those of a cat ina fight.” 

“That beak will need a lot of fixing, though,’ said 
Jeannot. ‘How about the scar?” 


*t Consider This a Test of Strength or a Trick*® 






*“There’s 
not going to 
be any scar. 
I shall take 
off a strip of 
bir. dione 
through the 
nostril. You 
will have a 
moderately 
short and 
absolutely 
straight nose. Of 
course all this is 
going to put you 
out of business as a 
funny man.” 
“T’m glad of it,’ said 
Jeannot. “I’ve always 
hated clown stuff anyhow, 
and I’ve got the goods to 
put the romantic-hero réles 
across. Believe me, this thing of being a human carica- 
ture gets mighty tedious!” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “‘I’ll guarantee that when we 
get through with you your own mother not only won’t 
know you but you couldn’t even persuade her that you 
are you. By Jove, though, how about your property?” 

“Oh, that’s all right, doctor,’ Jeannot answered. “The 
real estate’s in my wife’s name and the rest a joint account. 
She’d never double-cross me, and if she did I wouldn’t 
want to live anyhow.” 

“What you'll have to do, Jeannot,’’ said Mallue, ‘‘is to 
have her get a divorce, then meet you somewhere and 
marry you over again as somebody else.” 

Jeannot chuckled. 

“Say, that’ll be some party for her, won’tit? She always 
said: ‘Oh, Johnny, what a husband you'd be if it wasn’t 
for that face!’ I’ll say she didn’t marry me for my looks, 
folks. It took her a solid year to get used to my beak, and 
even then I was never quite sure. Don’t think that this 
is any hardship for me. I may have a million-dollar face, 
but take it from me it ain’t good enough.” 

“Oh, look here,”’ said Malluc, “they didn’t finger-print 
you, did they?” 

“No, they probably counted on doing that when they 
put me away in Leavenworth.” 

“Because even if they did,” said Malluc, “‘we could fool 
7em. I’ve got stamps—brands that change the whorls.” 

I pricked up my ears. So this was not the first time that 
Malluc had done this sort of thing! Could it be possible, I 
wondered, that he made a profession of assisting criminals 
to escape the law? Was that the secret of his mysterious 
establishment? 

“Well,” said Malluc, “I think we’re all ready, doctor.” 

Martha in a quite businesslike way anointed Jeannot’s 
nose and lips with some vaseline, then moistened: the 
inhaler. I turned and went silently away, my head’inia 
whirl. I scarcely knew what to think. From one point of 
view Malluc’s whole proceeding was very wrong, though 
from another it seemed infinitely generous and humane. 

It was even more difficult to pass judgment. on his 
involving Martha with the affair. To be sure, she was no 
inexperienced young girl, and she had taken an active part 
in Jeannot’s rescue, while as a trained nurse her skilled 
assistance was of great advantage. The danger: of any 
legal difficulty rising was practically nil, though on the 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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he was merely put about. There were things about 

which he might well have worried; so, characteristi- 

cally, he did not do so. On the other hand there was really 
no reason why he should have been put about; but he was. 
39 much so that when he turned away from the Corinthian 
marble pillars of the Dillingsby Potts’ front door after 
learning that Sylvia could not—would not, he told him- 
self—receive him he boarded a Fifth Avenue bus in a 
spirit of sheer self-martyrdom. Ordinarily he would have 
dropped into one of Dickie Bateman’s clubs for a game of 
squash. He hated grinding along in a public vehicle doing 
nothing, and with nothing to think about—it always 
seemed to Terry there never was any beastly thing to 
think about. But pique flung him to the top of the bus as 
when a child pique had flung him from the candlelit gayety 
of a children’s party into outer darkness because he was 
not permitted to eat all of the frosted cake and none of the 
rice pudding. 

It was a horrid day—one of those spring days that make 
you wish winter lasted all the yearround. A dry hurricane 
tore at legs and hats and drove fine dust and pieces of 
straw into weeping eyes. A derisive sun shed a bright cold 
glare upon the gay attire it had falsely lured out of winter 
seclusion. The top of the bus was not densely populated. 
A woman in a prehistoric bead wrap and plumed toque, 
with a face like a shriveled turnip and a straw-colored 
wig—one of those inexplicable relics New York occasion- 
ally exhumes—occupied one front seat and Terry took the 
other. 

Moroseness sat upon his blithe pink countenance. 
Sylvia had spoiled his day. In the first place because he 
was deprived of the poignant ecstasy he experienced when 
in her presence, and in the second place because when a 
chap has had his mind made up to do a certain thing a chap 
cannot at a moment’s notice turn round and think up 
something entirely different. She had distinctly told him 
to come that afternoon and to come early, and he had had 
every reason to believe that from three-thirty on he would 
be seated on a divan of ivory-colored brocade beside an 
exquisite being who, besides looking and smelling like a 
garden of pink lilies, would also do all the talking, dis- 
coursing, he found, in a manner at once diverting and easy 
to follow. Terry was monosyllabic himself, nor 
was he a very good listener when the conversation 
took—as it often seemed to—the form of saying, 
‘My dear Mr. Selwyn” —he did not yet make use 
of the title which had come to him so recently— 
“just what is the spiritual effect of the war in 
England?” 

Sylvia’s conversation did not follow these lines. 
Sylvia would turn a flawless face to his—after 
minute study he had been able to pronounce it 
flawless—unveil her radiant eyes, tilt an ivory 
chin, and from wickedly sweet lips the request 
would reach him not to be an idiot about the 
way she looked in blue. 

Terry sighed deeply. He wondered why Simp- 
kins had dared to tell him Sylvia was ill. No one 
who looked like her ever had been or would be 
ill. If he had known that the Hornaday Potts— 
who had two.plain daughters—had succeeded, 
though keeping well within the limits of verbal 
propriety, in conveying to the Dillingsby Potts— 
who had Sylvia; of course she was only a niece— 
that they were sorry to see the vulgar comedy 
of an American heiress buying an impoverished 
English nobleman repeat itself in their family, he 
would have supposed that perhaps this innuendo 
had closed the Pott portals that afternoon. If so 
he would have been wrong. The Dillingsby Potts 
were quite impervious to the slings and arrows of 
the Hornaday Potts. They enjoyed them. They 
were buoyed and inspired by them as the pack is 
inspired by the winding of the horn. No; it was 
entirely a maneuver of Sylvia’s. She liked Terry, 

liked dukes and liked proposals. Not that she 
always accepted the proposals—she did so very 
seldom, in fact. But Terry, it seemed to her, was 

not coming up to the scratch. She was an im- 

patient minx and liked things to move along. So 

she began to take steps. 


T YHE young Duke of Worretsdown was not worried; 
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with the Sylvian millions it was emphatically not enough. 
Yet it was all he had or would ever have—indeed it was a 
great deal more than he soon would have at the rate with 
which New York knocked the daylights out of a letter of 
credit. 

However, let it not be supposed that Terry was turning 
all this over in his mind as he rumbled along in the April 
wind above the-heads of Fifth Avenue. He was turning 
nothing over in his mind. He was merely sulking. 

Just then the bus started with a jerk, and a young man 
tumbled onto the seat and more or less onto the lap of 
Terry. The various displeasures of the day concentrated 
upon the newcomer. 

“What the devil—I say, did you just fall into my seat 
or do you expect to sit here? There are plenty of vacant 
seats, you know.” 

““T don’t like vacant seats,” said the other. 

“T do!” snapped Terry. 

“T should say,’’ replied the strange young man earnestly, 
studying Terry’s face, “that they were almost vacant 
when you were in ’em.”’ 

“Now what the deuce do you mean by that?” said 
Terry, much puzzled. 

An unexpectedly agreeable smile swept the countenance 
of the young man. ‘“‘How extraordinarily delightful! 
Look here, don’t let’s quarrel.” 
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Now, contrary to the great American creed that to be 
a poor nobleman is to be a fortune-hunting crook, Terry in 
some cloudy region where instinct did his thinking for him 
felt that the depressing reports about his heritage consti- 
tuted some sort of barrier between himself and Sylvia. He 
had inherited several expensive titles, a set of castles, town 
houses and shooting boxes, which it was thought would not 
sell for as much as their mortgages, and five thousand 
pounds. Five thousand pounds a few weeks before would 
have seemed as good as a feast to Terry, but matched 
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“T don’t intend to quarrel with you,” said Terry. aol 
don’t intend to have anything to do with you. Why 
should I? I don’t know you or anything about you. I 
want you to get out of my seat.” 

‘‘ Aren’t you bored?” 

“T will be if you don’t 

“Oh, no. You will be if I do. Of course you’re bored. 
Everyone is bored on top of Fifth Avenue busses except 
school-teachers and brides and grooms. And as you are 
single and in love ——” 

“How do you know?” said Terry in spite of himself. 

“That you are in love? Because you’re young, healthy 
and thoughtless—but wait. I am none of those things’ — 
being so very young he would naturally say this—‘‘and 
yet I am in love, too, so let us say you are male and 
unmarried, and consequently you are in love. And being 
handsome, English and upper class, of course, you have 
only the embarras de choix to trouble you.” 

“Are you mad?” inquired Terry in some bewilderment. 

““T am a poet,” the other replied with a lofty gesture. 

He tore off his cap, and his longish dark hair, which was 
slicked back from a Shaksperean brow, rose as one man 
and streamed along the wind. 

“Put your hat on,” said Terry. “You look no end of a 
rotter with that awful hair. Why don’t you cut it off?” 

“J shall not surrender my liberty to the Delilah of 
convention!” cried the poet. ‘‘However’’—more moder- 
ately—‘‘I will put on my hat. Only the English aristo- 
crat,” he added, regarding Terry appreciatively, “‘can 
retain, in spite of barbers, bowler hats and long pants, the 
allure of a pagan god. It is the centuries of physical selec- 
tion, they tell us. However, let that pass. The point is 
that it rests with you whether I have a destination or do 
not have one.” 

““My good fellow, I have already told you that I have 
nothing whatever to do with you. In fact I don’t like you, 
so why t 

“You will like me in time. Everyone comes to it— 
except, indeed, Yolanda. But pardon me if I insist on 
returning to the point at issue. I never drink alone. We 
are approaching Ninety-first Street. There is near by a 

small Italian shop kept by a Swede. The front of the 
shop is devoted to the sale of ravioli and Parmesan cheese. 
But there is a little back room where, illicitly and 
to a chosen few,-he dispenses a small stock of 
Swedish gin and a few flagons of old, old port. 
Now, owing to the behavior of a mindless wench 
whom I adore I am low—very low. I—in short, 
I want a drink.” 

Terry had been amply supplied with cocktails 
and Scotches in club bedrooms, with sauternes 
and champagne at smart dinner tables, but at 
the mention of port many centuries of lordly two- 
bottle forbears awakened and called aloud. He 
descended from the roof of the bus in the wake of |} 
the thirsty poet. 

“My name,” said the young man, filling Terry’s 
glass, “is Simonetti—the ‘i’ pronounced ‘e’ as in 
‘beef.’ I am remotely an Italian. I should not 
have ventured, otherwise, to become a poet. Her 
odious parent,” he added, frowning, ‘persists in 
calling me Simon—‘i’ as in ‘pike’—and omitting 
the penultimate and ultimate syllables.”’ 

‘Mine is Selwyn,” said Terry, raising the glass 
to his nose. “By Jove, this is a bit of all right, 
what?” 

They drank. 

“Yes,” the poet admitted; “it is a sound 
wine.” He refilled his glass and drained it again. |! 
“Tf Yolanda could be with me only when the |) 
radiance of this bottled Spanish sunshine first | 
illumines my soul—I say first and repeat first— || 
that is important. ‘There is a tide in the affairs 
of drink which taken at the flood’—you know; a |} 
high golden moment when the fluid matter of the | 
spirit becomes free, triumphant, irresistible! If 
she could know me at such moments, and only 
at such moments, I could charm even that 
pygmy soul.” 

“Don’t you like her what d’ye-call-it?”” in- 
quired Terry, inclined to graciousness by the third 
glass, but avoiding the word “soul,’’ whose use, | 
except as an expletive, was offensive to him. 

Simonetti ran his slender finge 

through his mop of hair, gazing at |* 

Terry admiringly. ~ 

\ ii. “You have said it! Her ‘what-do 

NR Ra es you-call-it!’ You are right, she has |) 
no soul. She has no mind. She can 
scarcely read or write. She has no 
heart. She wouldn’t give ten cents to 
a starving child. And,” he groaned, 
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“T haven’t seen her for three days! She torments me. 
She isthe. daughter. of a. Borgian pope and a Medici 
queen—and she talks through her nose!” 

Terry laughed loudly. He felt as if he were at the play. 
This was an amusing fellow. 

“You know you’re uncommonly like a chap I met once 
in London—no end of a clever beggar, he was. I don’t 
recall his name just now or where it was I met him, but I 
assure you he was deucedly amusing. More amusing than 
you are, you know, but rather like you. You really must 
look him up next time you cross over.” 

“T shall have no trouble in finding him, I’m sure,” said 
the other sardonically, “from what you tell me. Especially 
if he’s funnier than I am.” 

““Not so queer, perhaps,” 
said Terry earnestly, “but 
funnier, I should say. Oh, 
distinctly.” 

“Your frankness,” Simon- 
etti observed, “is only 
equaled by your capacity 
for getting things wrong. I 
am nota clown. I’m a poet. 
I have no traffic with hu- 
mor. My blank-verse trag- 
edy in five acts has just 
gone through its twelfth 
refusal. But let that pass. 
As I said at the beginning, 
do not let us quarrel. [ 
have a favor to ask of you.” 

“Right-o!”? exclaimed 
Terry heartily. With the 
eighth glass of port an 
immense affection for 
Simonetti had smitten 
him. “With the greatest 
pleasure, old bean, I assure 
you. With more than 
pleasure, old son, but, I 
say, with—with pleasure, 
old ——” 

“Let that pass,” Simon- 
etti said hastily. ‘What I 
am asking is a small thing. 
“As I told you, I haven’t 

seen her for three days. In- 

deed she expressed when we 
parted the earnest hope that 

Ishould never see her again. 

She could not, she remarked, 

bear me. And her temper is 

such that I have hesitated 
to disregard her wishes. 

Now this is where you come 

in. Sheis crazy aboutswells. 

Isuspect that you area lord. 

Please don’t tellme whether 

you are or not, for I shall 

introduce you as Lord Sel- 

Wyn anyway. A delightful 

name, by the way. Smacks 

of Boswell days and 

White’s. You see if you will 

consent to go with meI shall 

_be admitted to the presence 
and can spend at least one 
more hideous half hour 
watching her eat French 
pastry without getting lip 

Salve on the whipped 

cream.” He looked at 

Terry’s watch. “This is her 

hour for French pastry.” 

' “Isn’t it a bit late?” 

Suggested Terry hopefully. 

“Tt is not. She will just 
about have got back from 

e movies. They live at 

the Balldorf.” 

' “Who are they?” in- 
uired Terry, clutching for 
he remains of the port. 

_ “Miss Yolanda Spangle 

and father, of Horn Hollow, Idaho. She looks like Duse 

In mourning for an emperor or something.” 

_ All this was not reassuring to Terry. In a confused way 

he was aware of not being especially anxious to undertake 

the acquaintance of the Borgian Duse of Horn Hollow. 

He had understood nothing of what had been said about 

her, but it had intimidated him. He felt, in spite of the 

port that he had drunk, that it was all confoundedly odd. 

But because of the port he was in a yielding mood and in 

the course of time he found himself seated with Simonetti 

n the lobby of the Balldorf, 

“She’s sure to be in the tea room under a palm drinking 
ea, which she hates,” said Simonetti nervously. ‘‘We 
ould have walked right in and found her, but it was 
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distinctly preferable for us to be announced— Mr. Arthur 
Simonetti and Lord Selwyn.” 

“T’ve told you,” Terry remarked irritably, ‘that I am 
not Lord Selwyn!” 

“T didn’t hear you,” said the poet; “and now it’s too 
late.” 

“Look here, I think I’ll just be off ——” 

“No, no!” Simonetti grabbed him. “Not now, after 
you’ve been announced. It would ruin me! Besides, you 
should meet the Spangles.” He talked rapidly, vehe- 
mently, as one would frantically shake a rattle to divert 
a child who threatened to cry. “‘Did you ever know a 
Western promoter, mining promoter—gold-brick artist, 





two-gun man, horse thief, millionaire? Sell you anything 
from the Lord’s Prayer written on a poppy seed to a rub- 
ber plantation in Java?” 

Out of the deluge Terry distinguished only the last 
phrase. 

“Do you mean India rubber, my dear fellow? D’you 
mean the chap’s got an India-rybber place? Because I 
knew a chap who'd got one and he got no end of money out 
of it—but heaps and 

“Charlie Spangle has India-rubber places and silver 
places and gold places and any kind of a place that decayed 
gentlewomen will bury the last nickel of their husbands’ 
life insurance in.’’ 

But Terry was not listening. 





the Poet and Terry, With His Blond Good Looks and Unmistakable Air 


“And this chap, you know,” he went on, “had such a 
deuce of a lot of money—all out of India rubber, you 
understand—that when he’d got his leg shot off the chaps 
all said 4 

Then the arrival of the page, and what the chaps had 
said was never disclosed. Miss Spangle, he reported, was 
having tea in the Palm Room, and they were to step that 
way. They did so, and under a group of palms in a corner 
they came upon Yolanda. There was a small tea table set 
for one, and back of it on a low reclining chair reposed a 
sinuous black-clad figure. A long delicately rounded arm 
terminating in a hand of startling whiteness lay supinely 
along the arm of the chair, and a smoldering cigarette 
dangled from between two 
white fingers. The dress 
was cut rather low, reveal- 
ing a perfect neck, about 
which hung a necklace of 
heavy pearls. White and 
black. White and black. 
Her hair was as black, 
blacker than her dress, a 
lustrous blue black; and 
her skin was white and thick 
like a camelia. In the midst 
of this desolation blossomed 
a beautiful red mouth like 
a peony in a snowdrift. 
Slowly she raised her eyes. 

“My eye!” exclaimed 
Terry to himself, suddenly 
glad he came; ‘she has 
eyes like a blooming wild- 
cat. Ifshe looks at me like 
that Pll choke her, I’ll elope 
with her, I’lllosemy mind!” 

Then she spoke. “Aren’t 
you going to introduce your 
friend, Arthur?’’ 

At the sound of her voice 
Terry was quite certain he 
would never elope with her. 

Simonetti introduced 
them. “Yolanda, Lord Sel- 
wyn; Miss Spangle.” 

“Charmed to meet you, 
Lord Selwyn,” she drawled. 
“Sit down over here, right 
near me. I don’t care where 
you sit, Arthur. I wish 
you’d go way.” 

“TI shall sit where I can 
look at you, and if possible 
not hear you,” he replied 
crossly, pulling a chair 
round to the opposite side 
of the table. 

Miss Spangle returned to 
Terry. ‘I’m just crazy,” 
she observed, ‘‘about Wil- 
liam A. Poole; aren’t you?” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“William A. Poole. He’s 
playing in Back From Hell 
at the Garrick. I’ve just 
come from there. It is’’— 
she lifted the cigarette to 
her lips, half closing her 
eyes—“‘it is one of the most 
somber screen dramas I 
have ever seen. I like som- 
ber things. My tempera- 
ment is such that I crave 
it—them. I mean to say 
the somber 7 

“You don’t like my trag- 
edy,” interpolated the poet. 

Her great golden eyes 
hedged with black revolved 
to Simonetti. 

“I don’t like anything 
about you. You are never 
serious. You are a buffoon. 
No”’—she lay back, turning 
a splendid shoulder upon Simonetti, half closing her eyes 
and addressing herself to Terry — ‘smiles annoy me, 
laughter bores me, jokes infuriate me. Do you know, 
you remind me of William A. Poole?” 

“Bah!” snarled the poet. 

While this inexplicable dialogue was going on Terry 
decided that her nose was a classic poem, and her lashes as 
thick and drooping as pine branches, though he did not put 
it to himself in quite those words. Meanwhile Miss 
Spangle continued to speak of William A. Poole, and her 
monologue threatened to be eternal. She addressed herself 
exclusively to Terry, ignoring Simonetti. The former, 
whose blue gaze wandered idly about the room, had not the 

(Continued on Page 162) 
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Call fora Leader 


HE God-sakers of this country—those numerous 
| es who view the present and every other situ- 

ation with tearful alarm, wringing their hands and 
with sobbing emotion exhorting their neighbors “‘ For God’s 
sake do something!’ which is the limit of their corrective 
endeavor—are of the opinion, as may be gathered, that 
what we really need is a man on horseback to lead us to 
political and economic stability; a man on horseback; 
some gallant and inspiring and eloquent chevalier who can 
rouse us to resultful action. 

It is time to herd these febrile foozlers into the large 
room to the left and tap them for the simples. What this 
country does not need is a man on horseback. What this 
country does need is a man on foot. 

It is true enough that a real leader could, overnight, 
gather in his train and support a great number of Amer- 
icans who have let go the political adherences they for- 
merly had because they have found there is no health in 
either of the existing political parties; but no man on 
horseback, galloping into the national arena with trumpet 
blaring and banner flying, is fitted to lead them to the 
place they must go to secure consideration for their 
political needs and benefits for their crying wants. 

What is demanded by the situation is a man on foot; a 
man sturdily and steadily walking down the middle of the 
road, with his feet on the ground, his eye clear, his vision 
unimpaired and forward-looking, his mind unencumbered 
with theory and his thought unclouded with a mushy 
utopianism or an alien radicalism—an American who 
understands, feels, knows the needs of America and 
America’s vast people as they exist to-day, who under- 
stands European conditions and can pilot America safely 
+hrough new channels, and who has the courage and ability 
to enforce necessary remedies. 

Is there such aman? Not among these fustian favorite 
sons who are deafening the ears of the people with their 
self-asserted claims for consideration; not among the 
purely political candidates who clamor of their own virtues 
and seek to secure support on what they say rather than 
on what they do; not in the lists of those the bosses are 
setting forth as able for the job. 

The right man must have the courage to cut loose; the 


determination to walk with the people and refuse the 
obsequious offer of the bosses to give him rides on the old 
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machines; the vision to see clearly into the future and the 
nerve to shake off the entangling alliances of the past. 
Judging by his past performances and present utter- 
ances, Herbert Hoover seems to fit the specifications and 
the specifications seem to fit Herbert Hoover. 


What Makes a College? 


VERY man who is interested in higher education has 

his own ideas as to what goes to make a good college. 
President Garfield, a loyal son of Williams, thought that 
a boy at one end of a plank and Mark Hopkins at the 
other comprised all the essentials of an institution of higher 
learning. 

Other persons who have given thought to the matter 
have usually drafted more elaborate specifications. Most 
of them have included the boy. Nearly all have had a deal 
to say about the plank, so far as it typifies lecture halls, 
laboratories, dormitories, libraries and gymnasiums; but 
not infrequently they have laid but very little stress upon 
the Mark Hopkins, or teaching, element. 

This is demonstrated by the liberality with which rich 
men supply funds for athletic fields and college build- 
ings and the reluctance with which they give money to 
be spent for professors’ salaries. Nor are these feelings 
unnatural. If a man settles a hundred thousand dollars 
upon his old college for the purpose of endowing a chair of 
history it will be named after him in the college catalogue; 
but in most cases he will feel less satisfaction than as if he 
had spent the same amount of money to build a library 
which has his name neatly chiseled in the granite archi- 
trave over the entrance. A sturdy building seems far 
more substantial than two lines in a college catalogue. 

Yet architecture is by no means the most enduring of 
monuments. What college dormitory, for example, will be 
standing when the names and teachings of Plato and 
Aristotle are forgotten? These men were professors, teach- 
ers of the young; but after twenty-odd centuries their 
voices are still heard and their philosophies still mold the 
minds of men. Theirs were such academies as Mr. Garfield 
had in mind when he uttered his whimsical epigram— 
teacher, pupils and a place in a quiet garden or not too noisy 
market place; immortal truths in simple settings. 

College buildings have had their day as memorials to 
munificent and successful men, and a fruitful, needful day 
it has been; presently the professors will have their day, 
and givers of great gifts will think as much about the souls 
of colleges as an earlier generation thought about their 
bodies. Not all the beauty of classical architecture, be it 
never so chaste, nor all the splendor of Gothic arch and 
vault and tracery can make a veritable college; for col- 
leges are not inanimate things of brick and mortar, stone 
and glass, but are, in their essence, made of the spirit of 
those who teach and of those who learn within their walls. 


Defects of Enterprise 


\ K TITHIN the last couple of years nearly four thou- 

sand new oil companies have been organized in this 
country, and no doubt many of them already represent 
only blasted hopes and worthless paper. The bright aspi- 
ration and fine enthusiasm which led to the promotion of 
many of these concerns and induced the contribution of 
money from investors have already, in too many cases, 
gone a-glimmering. In another year the mortality rate 
will be even greater. 

Such is one of the admitted evils of free, unrestricted 
private enterprise. There is loss, waste and often an ele- 
ment of downright fraud. New industries and new pro- 
cesses are given a black eye by piratical pioneers. The 
inventor, the scientist and the organizer have an enormous 
prejudice to overcome because of the many previous fail- 
ures of what look, to the cautious banker and investor, 
like similar ill-fated schemes. But the world is in dire need 
of oil and the four thousand new companies have sprung 
up in response to an urgent necessity. Better the loss and 
waste of enterprise than no ventures at all. Better a free 
play of initiative with all its faults than deadening inertia. 

So far as the elements of actual fraud, crass ignorance 
and unpardonably poor judgment enter in, the free play 
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of enterprise requires amendment. But we need it badly 
in a world whose wants have multiplied so rapidly. Until 
some other driving force equally powerful can be found to 
take its place we cannot get along without the spirit of 
business adventure. Certainly government has not yet 
developed any substitute if Franklin K. Lane, the retiring 
Secretary of the Interior, can be believed. According to 
him “trust, confidence, enthusiasm—these simple virtues 
of all great businesses—are the ones most lacking in 
government organization. The self-productive sense is 
developed abnormally, the creative sense atrophies.” 

Business should be cleaned up. The investor should be 
educated against taking foolish risks. Most small inves- 
tors should steer clear entirely of new and untried schemes 
and schemers. But there are tens, indeed hundreds, of 
thousands of business operators equipped to assume risks. 
It will be a gloomy day for the country when people become 
so cautious and their actions so standardized that no one 
is willing to build a new machine or devise a new process 
or drill a new oil well—on a chance. 


Providing for the Future 


E ARE all paying the price of the war in lessened 
\ \ convenience and comfort. The services which had 
come to be such an unnoticed but essential and integral 
part of our life are crippled. Central no longer answers 
promptly, hotel rooms are often unobtainable, the food in 
most of the expensive restaurants and clubs is poor, pas- 
senger trains are crowded and often slow, and freight 
sometimes arrives after our need for it has passed away. 
We are put to daily, almost hourly annoyance. But why? 
If we follow this breakdown in service and comfort 
through to its cause we shall find a failure to provide for 
the future. Our material civilization has come to depend 
to an extent which few realize upon far-sighted pro- 
vision for future needs on the part of industrial and 
technical leaders. Telephone companies studied the needs 
of communities fifteen years in advance, and were there 
ready with the capacity when the need arose. The more 
progressive railroads had building and improvement plans 
often ten years in advance. Every business enterprise with 
far-seeing leadership looks to the future, but the consumer 
blandly accepts instant telephone communication and a 
luxuriously appointed express train running on the dot as 
his natural rights, like air and sunshine. ~ Maar 
To speak plainly, the war put a crimp into provision for 
future needs. Both materials and labor became: scaree, 
almost unobtainable. Tue war itself absorbed much of 
them. New construction became prohibitive in price, and 


skilled mechanics to operate new machinery were put on » 
ships and munitions instead. The effect was not felt at | 


once, but we are right up against it now, just as a higher 


price for wool does not hit the buyer of a new suit of clothes , 


until after it has passed through a manufacturing process 
occupying months. 


Comfort and service are the end of a long, continuous — 


chain which keeps dropping them into our laps for a little 
while after the chain has been broken. In the same way 
a city can live for a few days after a blizzard has cut off | 
its supplies, but not for long. We have all seen water | 








come out of a bathroom faucet for a moment or two after) 


the master cut-off in the cellar has been shut. But th 
flow soon stops. The gap, the void is always farther bac 
in the process. 

But the comforts and the smooth service of to-morrow 
are what ought to concern us now. Spilt milk has long 
been considered poor cause for a grown man’s grief. Here 
is more than a question of mere convenience and service. 


|! 


The very physical existence of a population as great and|) 
congested as that of western Europe and this country} 


depends upon wise provision. Are we enlarging our rail- 
road system so that coal and milk will continue to be 
delivered at our back door ten years from now? Will tl 
pestal and telephone systems of ten years hence take ca 
of the needs of an increased population? There are 
hundred such questions which anyone can ask. But ‘wh 
can answer. them? 4 
It takes energy, intelligence, training, experience and 
superlative courage—not to mention the commandovel 
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large funds and large organizations, in which loyalty and 
teamwork are unquestioned—to provide and anticipate 
future needs. Small men cannot do it. The rewards are 
never immediate. Popular applause and votes do not go 
to the man who sinks two million dollars of his own or 
other investors’ money in a new warehouse. The organiza- 
tion of industry that fails to give us the courage, nerve and 
wisdom which look far ahead means the breakdown of 
most of what the western peoples of the world hold dear. 


The Man and the Job 


T MAY be taken for granted that a man, who has a 
I lively interest in keeping his job—no matter what his 
motive may be—is far more useful to his employer and to 
himself than the worker who regards possible dismissal 
by a fair-minded boss with utter indifference. 

For some time American industry has been manned to 
an unwholesome degree by workers of the latter sort. 
Labor of every sort has experienced all the exhilarating 
sensations of a seller in a seller’s market. When demand 
exceeds supply sellers are not apt to be particular about 
giving full value either in quantity or in quality, whether 
of labor or merchandise. Underproduction and high labor 
cost have been the results. Manufacturers have unobtru- 


-Sively passed the buck and have concealed in the same 


package a still larger buck designed to take care of the 

excess-profits tax. Hence the tears of consumers. 
Employers everywhere and in every industry bemoan 

their unexampled labor turnover with the attendant 


expense and lost motion involved in breaking in green 
hands. The bond between man and job is as brittle as the 
marriage tie would be if any hot-tempered husband or 
overwrought wife could become instantly and lawfully 
divorced by the simple act of jumping over a broomstick 
or of throwing a pinch of salt on the floor. Neither in dustry 
nor society is in its best estate when the alliance between 
man and job or the partnership between man and woman 
is so readily severed. 

If there were the slightest likelihood that the supply of 
life partners would be materially decreased in the near 
future the divorce courts would be far less busy than they 
are. There is no chance that such a calamity will befall us; 


but there is a decided probability that the day is not far 


off when there will be a slowing down in the demand for 
many lines of goods. 

In the rosy flush of boom times the demand for labor 
seems as permanent as the Pyramids; but let the de- 
mand for it be reduced by one-tenth part and, almost 
overnight, boom times have become hard times, and a 
job is a thing to be nursed. 

This is not a brief for the tyrannical employer, but for a 
square deal for the job itself, on the part of both him who 
works and him who pays. It is as much worth while for the 
man who works for himself as for him who works for 
another. A case in point is that of a successful scientist 
who is one of the sternest taskmasters in the country. 
There is one elderly man in his plant whom he has worked 
without mercy eighteen hours a day, year in and year out, 
No doubt he could make trouble for his employer if he 


ee 


chose to hold him up to execration; but he has never done 
so, perhaps for the reason that this veteran eighteen-hour 
man is Mr. Edison himself. 


American Goods for Americans 


ANY persons have read with concern the gloomy 

predictions of financial writers that low rates of 
foreign exchange—or, to view it from the European angle, 
the high cost of dollar exchange—would have an inevi- 
table tendency to diminish our exports to Europe. This 
prediction has already been verified. 

When quotations for dollar exchange become so high 
that they are lifted out of their appointed place in the 
financial column and are displayed upon the first page of 
the newspaper it is an infallible sign that our world trade 
is about to slow down. 

That indeed is what is happening; but it does not follow 
that the country will suffer, in the long run, from an easing 
off of our abnormally swollen export trade. According to 
Dr. Edward §. Mead, who is a recognized authority on 
such subjects, ninety per cent of the people in the United 
States have not enough to eat and not enough clothes to 
wear because of the lavish manner in which this country 
has exported goods to Europe. Decreased exports from 
this country will have an irresistible tendency to lower 
commodity prices and thus to assist in an orderly deflation 
by making living cheaper. Europe, too, will benefit by the 
process, for it will act as a stimulus to the resumption of 
her own normal production, 
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T THE be- 
ginning 
of an un- 


easy winter he 
drifted into 
Clausenville 
looking for a 
job. He was the 
longest, leanest, 
saddest looking per- 
son that old Schim- 
kofer, the superintendent 
of the Clausen Cutlery 
Company, had ever seen. 
His name was Barto 
Mumm. Schimkofer, 
who had bossed the big 
factory since old Henri 
Clausen .I had ground 
blades on a little hand- 
powered wheel, looked at Barto Mumm, at his gangling 
hands and feet, at his long face shaped like the sole of a 
foot, with a pair of hollow brown eyes at the ball of the 
foot and a sad grin slashed across the heel. 

A bristling, bullet-shaped little man, Schimkofer knew 
blades from the sooty lip of the welder’s forge up through 
the water grinding and the emery grinding until they were 
honed and tested, each one a tinging steel bell of perfec- 
tion. And just as surely as he knew blades did he know 
men. He sized up Barto Mumm as being neither an 
agitator nor a kicker and decided that he would take 
what was handed him meekly. So Schimkofer hired Barto 
and put him in the outside grinding. 

The outside grinding was a hell in winter, always drip- 
ping above and standing wet below. The chill of it was the 
chill of a grave and the breath of it was the breath of a 
grave. Men went out of it, year after year, coughing, 
fevered, shaken, bitten to death by the clammy lip of it. 
No man who knew the works would take a job in it. 

But Barto Mumm made no objection. He buckled on 
a leather apron, sodden and white with the gritty spittle 
of the wheel, sat down on a little stool in front of the huge 
looming stone that turned constantly in its bath of cold, 
dirty water, kicked a box of six-inch shear blades within 
reach and began to grind. 

The great wheel flung water on him whenever a pitted 
or roughened area of it came round. The blades rasping on 
the white stone that fell and fell and fell continually be- 
tween his knees sprayed his wrists and arms and face with 
a grayish gritty froth. His feet turned to ice on the cold 
stone floor. His arms ached with the relentless downward 
push of the wheel, which was always trying to thrust the 
little steel blade down with the weight of its seventeen tons 
of solid rock. 

But Barto was undismayed. He brought two bricks and 
kept one heating in the toolmaker’s furnace while he sat 
with his feet on the other. And as he ground he talked. 
He talked to everybody. He talked to those who waited 
to listen and to those who hurried on, heedless. He talked 
above the rumble and rasp of the stones to the Poles and 
Letts who manned the other wheels, and they flashed their 
eyes and teeth at him and said: ‘‘Ja—you bet!”” When 
there was no one to listen Barto talked to himself. He even 
talked to Schimkofer, who grunted morosely. Never 
since the first blade had borne a 
Clausen brand had the factory 
known such a happy, high-powered 
conversationalist as Barto Mumm. 

The shipping room promptly 
made a jest of Barto’s surname, 
but the dark, sooted multitudes who swarmed 
down the outside iron stairway when the 
whistles blew did not laugh. A joke drifted 
innocuously over their swarthy heads, and 
it is doubtful if they would have laughed had 
they understood. For the sodden, rather sullen crew from 
the grim entrails of the plant, who smelled of rank grease 
and plating acids or were linted with the gray clinging 
tresses of the buffing wheels, liked Barto Mumm. 

Thannie Frieseke, the hard-working assistant to the 
pay-roll clerk, found this out before Barto had been grind- 
ing outsides a week. 

‘Qld: Extra Dry Mumm over in the outside grinding— 
that long, hungry-looking guy with the twin-six vocal at- 
tachment—is making a hit with the bohunks,”’ he remarked 
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to Patsy Keoghn, the pay-roll clerk. “They like his gab. 
That surly Swanitz at the inside wheel actually grins. And 
Meri Vlad—you know that hunk woman that washes 

shears outside the inside polishing—the one with 

all her front teeth out? She.takes him her time 
checks to figure. I been figuring them for two 
months—every pay day. Have to argue with her 
that eight hours is two-forty, with her 
" cackling at me in Polack and spitting in 
my face every word. It sure isa relief. 
If Old Extra Dry can keep them piece- 
workers in the oil-tempering off of me 
l’ll buy him a new record for his talking 
machine. He’ll need it, too, the way he 
grinds the one he’s got.” 

“What does he talk about?’ inquired 
the pay clerk indifferently. He had 
thirteen days’ time to figure for seven- 
teen hundred pieceworkers. That meant 
working nights, and he hated working 
nights, especially on Tuesday night, 
when there was vaudeville at the Strand. 

“Oh, he don’t need anything to talk about!’ com- 
mented Thannie. “He just picks subjects out of the at- 
mosphere. Talking about his wheel when I was over 
there. Talking about a slick, wet, old grinding stone that 
has walloped round in that slime for about forty years. 
Asked me if I knew where they quarried ’em out, and 
wondering what shape it was before they cut it, and how 
they got it true, and what they used to put the grinding 
surface on it. Talking about how many thousand years 
that old rock had laid out in the sun some place, and all 
the dead-and-gone people that had walked on it. And the 
Polacks, they sit and grin and say ‘Yah’ like he was Angel 
Gabriel or General Pershing or somebody. 

“‘He’s got ’em all making coffee at noon now, on their 
tool fire, and they warm up that goolashy stuff they eat. 
Smells like little Hungary over there. If he makes ’em 
think that eight hours at forty-eight is three eighty-four 
instead of four dollars I’ll buy him a hat. About a six and 
an eighth I guess would fit him!” 

“He'll be checking time instead of you if you keep on 
bragging about him and Henri hears you,” warned the 
melancholy Patsy Keoghn. 

But there was small chance that Henri Clausen III, heir 
to the Clausen works, would concern himself about Barto 
Mumm. A pasty faced, Semitic young man in owlish 
tortoise-shell spectacles, Henri III was 
a shimmering example of the advantages 
of evolution. Old Henri I, the founder 
of the Clausen Cutlery Company, had 
kept all his papers in a pasteboard box 
on Schimkofer’s littered desk. He had 
never written anything if he could help 
it, and when his signature was required 
he plastered the docu- 
ment up against the wall 
and signed it with a greasy 
stub of a pencil, moistened 
laboriously. 

Henri III had a private 
office, finished in burled 
redwood, and two 
haughty secretaries. The 
first Clausen razor, gold 
handled and plated, 
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reposed on Henri’s desk under a dome of glass. When 
blunt old Schimkofer entered this room the razor was the 
only thing he condescended to look at. 

Old Henri I had picked his men—his edgers and grinders— 
from the expatriates of his own land—tradition holding 
that no American-born owned the patience and application 
necessary to learn the tedious science of making blades. 
Schimkofer, who had learned his trade as a starved appren- 
tice to a Bavarian razor maker, had been the fellow of old 
Henri. They had emigrated together to escape the re- 
lentless conscription of "Seventy. Now Henri I was dead 
and Schimkofer was old. And the men upon whom the 
Clausen works had depended were old. Their eyes were 
failing. One by one they were dropping away, and in their 
places Schimkofer was obliged to put swart aliens of Middle 
Europe, forgers and helpers. “Blunderers! Dummkopfs!” 
the old man assailed them. Henri III knew little about 
blades and less about men. 

Old Henri I had stalked through the plant, stopping to 
show a clumsy concave worker how better to hold his tool, 
bawling orders to Schimkofer across a whirring rank of 
polishing wheels. Henri III sat behind his redwood desk 
and pressed a button which operated a tooting little 
whistle on top of the boiler house when he wanted to con- 
sult the superintendent. 

Schimkofer answering the ‘“‘Poeet! poeet!” of this sum- 
mons one morning strode across the Oriental rug, heedless 
of the muck from the water-tempering that adhered to his 
broad feet. Henri III looked up with a frown from a 
penciled letter he was scanning. 

“Who’s this Mumm we’ve got, Schimkofer?” he in- 
quired abruptly. ‘Fellow signs himself Barto Mumm?” 

Schimkofer pulled off his hat and scratched his bullet 
head, his fading mustache working like a cat’s. 

“Dot feller Mumm?” he inquired. ‘He works by the 
grinding—oudtside grinding. Vot did he do yet?” 

““Fow much does he get?’’ asked Henri III. 

“T start him at forty,” stated Schimkofer. ‘‘He grinds 
goot. I get no returns on him yet. Tall feller, talky feller; 
you seen him, I guess.” 

‘He wants to buy a piece of ground next to the company 
store,” said Clausen. ‘‘Says he can pay twenty dollars 
down and five dollars a week. What sort of ground is that, 
Schimkofer? How much is it worth?” 

“Tt iss no ground,” declared the old superintendent. 
“‘Tt’s a hole!” 

“A hole?” 


(Continued on Page 34) 


Then He Saw Scuttling Past 
Him a Little, Stooping, Terrie ~~ 
fied Man in* Owlish Glasses, 
Whose Face Wore the Ghastly 
Gray of the Terror of Death 
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The mainstay of the meal i) 











































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































| Campbell’s are the best, selected beans the : \ 
5 market affords. They are slow-cooked until ! | 
h thoroughly digestible and wholesome. They are 4 | 
Ee | delightfully flavored with Campbell’s famous i 
' tomato sauce. Choice lean bacon pork gives , 6 
i added pleasure. So nutritious and palatable that ' 
| they are frequently served as the principal dish By 
| : of the meal—and everybody satisfied! | 
IScaCan 
; Except west of Mississippi River and in Canada i 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

“Yust a damn dirty hole with water in him all the time, 
and the people throw garbage in it at night! Twice already 
I like to have him filled with cinders. Dot feller Mumm he 
fill him up maybe?” 

On his stool in the grinding room Barto Mumm sat with 
his head thrown back and his fleshless arms extended, deftly 
smoothing the backs of a box of ten-and-a-half-inch bank- 
er’s upon the moving blur of the wet stone. He was talking 
as usual, and this time his audience was Thannie Frieseke, 
the assistant pay clerk. 

“Possession—that’s the power that rules the world!” 
Barto was orating. “Let a man own something, possess 
something, and you’ve tamed him, anchored him, given 
him the clew to ambition, the key to the world! Look at 
me now! Forty-four years old, and them shoes’’—he 
pointed to a pair carefully laid upon a dry shelf out of the 
corroding damp—‘“‘was the only thing I stood on that was 
mine. I drifted everywheres, worked everywheres. Bunk 
house in a lumber shanty. That wasn’t mine. Move on! 
Move on! Back bedroom in a steel town, with two wop 
kids in another bed and garlic like a pillar of cloud by 
night. Move on, Barto! Move on! But now—I’m done 
movin’! It’s the greatest thing in the world, ownin’ 
something. If you owned the Clausen cutlery works now 
you wouldn’t be leanin’ on that water pipe wastin’ the 
company’s time - 

“Say, Patsy, what do you think?” demanded Thannie. 
“Old Extra Dry has bought that stink hole over next to 
the store off of Henri, and he’s going to build a house!”’ 

“Henri soaked him four prices for it, I'll bet,’’ com- 
mented Patsy Keoghn sourly. There was a two per cent 
cut on piecework in the welding, owing to a grade of steel 
being employed which the office maintained reduced the 
time of welding operations. It was the deuce and all to 
figure, and Patsy Keoghn knew that on pay day a number 
of untutored foreigners with minds more or less radically 
bent were going to raise merry hell about that cut. He 
would be the goat, of course. He was always the goat. 

““T don’t know how Henri happened to sell it at all,” 
mused Thannie. ‘‘He must have thought it was abso- 
lutely worthless and that he had a good joke on Barto. 
Barto’s going to bum ashes off of Charley and fill it up. 
Then he’s going to build a house. I’ll bet it’s some house! 
I wonder what the maintenance will do now for a place to 
dump all the worn-out polishing grease and busted razor 
handles? And most of the mosquitoes in the world are 
going to be turned out of a good quiet home. What about 
that welding cut, hey? Going to be some homemade 
anarchy busting loose round here when those wops count 

their change, on ’ma Dutchman!” 
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Winter drifted into Clausenville like a sinister cloud. 
Winds whipped along the muddy ways which were in- 
tended for streets and thrust bold frosty fingers into the 
pinched, paintless little shanties which housed most of the 
Clausen employees. The mud froze into bleak gray ice, and 
from the chimneys of the rambling old two-story wrecks 
about the store, which old Henri I had built for boarding 
houses for his young expatriate edgers and grinders and 
which had deteriorated until now they housed from six to 
fourteen Slavish families each, there tapered faint gray 
wisps of smoke, cold-looking smoke that somehow made the 
rickety old houses appear more friendless and forlorn. 

Smoke from the two great stacks twisted gustily over the 
mouths of them and fell to the ground, where it lay sul- 
lenly. Dirty children scuttled out of the little houses and 
darted into other houses, slamming doors swiftly behind 
them. Steam pipes in the factory hissed feebly and gave 
forth little warmth, All-steel blades, brittle with cold, 
snapped in the concaving machines. Honers cut their cold 
fingers and, being girls, wept, while the polishers, battling 
with congealed grease, swore in varied tongues. 

And in the outside grinding room a film of ice which the 
steam pipes could not defeat lay constantly over the wet 
stone floor. But of all the Clausen forces the grinders 
murmured least. They sat with their feet on hot bricks and 
they poured hot water into the troughs of their stones. 
Taught by Barto Mumm, they hung their blades on strings 
over the warm pipes so that they ground easily. The 
snarling discontent which was seeping like gas through the 
rest of the factory, turning old Schimkofer’s bristling hair 
whiter and lining his ruddy face, had not yet touched the 
water grinders. 

And though night came early and the long buildings 
with endless windows twinkled with linked lights long 
before the closing whistle blew, there were many who came 
out after dark and stood about hump-shouldered and 
shivering to watch Barto Mumm fill up the hole beside the 
store where he was going to build his house. 

Patient Polish women, their bodies misshapen from 
much child bearing, their arms huge and muscular from 
hard work in the forge and shear washing, dared pneu- 
monia long enough to stand and laugh good-humoredly at 
Barto as he wheeled ashes from the boilers in a little iron 
wheelbarrow. : 

Besides the pay-roll clerks it is likely that Barto Mumm 
was the only American who knew these women, with their 
dark, dogged eyes and flashing teeth, by name. Perhaps 
Barto knew better than anyone, unless it were the postal 
employees, how many money orders went back on pay day 
to desolate remembered places in the homeland—how 
many of these women, unable to forget the black, bitter 
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panic of such poverty as America has never seen, scrimped 
their own children to send money to old mothers and to 
cripples and weak ones left behind. 

The scrimping was worse that winter. Henri III, decid- 
ing that he inherited a certain quality of astuteness from 
his grandfather, extended the cut in piece prices to the 
forges and emery grinding. To justify this reduction he 
speeded up the machines, whereupon the maintenance 
department tore its hair and swore bitterly. The plant was 
still steam driven, the belts and shafting old and worn. 
There were endless breakdowns. Men sulked about idle in 
every part of the shop; and the grumbling undertone of 
wrath moved like the timbre of a subdued bell through 
the plant. Even the honers and packers—the cleanest, 
warmest, least oppressed of any of the three thousand 
odd—took up the murmur and added a shrill treble to it. 

Only from the outside grinding room was there no 
audible complaint. Henri III, unaware that the still con- 
tent of these workers was the work of a gaunt philosopher 
with a sad grin who sat with his feet on a hot brick and 
talked to the stolid Letts and Czechs and Slavs, promptly 
decided that the water grinders must be opulently over- 
paid since no misspelled petition, veiling a threat, had 
reached his office from this department. 

“What do you know about this cut in the grinding, 
hey?” inquired Thannie Frieseke. ‘Getting under the 
hide, hey, cutting the day workers like that? It'll take 
more than Old Extra Dry’s chatter and hot coffee to keep 
those bohunks from sitting on their hind legs and howling 
now! Poor old Mumm will have to leave the pergola off 
his house too. He’s got some lumber piled on his lot— 
about seven dollars’ worth, I’dsay. I saw that Meri Vlad— 
that hunk woman that washes shears—going by there last 
night and she stopped and patted that pile of plank like 
it was a pet dog or something. She’s got another kid now. 
That’s why she lost three days last week. Three times 
two-forty is seven-twenty. Kids come high in this village, 
don’t they? That big sulky Nick Vlad in the rough grind- 
ing is her husband.” 

‘“‘T know him,” said Patsy Keoghn. ‘Kicks about his 
money every time. Gave him a five-dollar gold piece once. 
He spent it for beer—it was when there was beer—thought 
it was a nickel. Came back raising hell.” 

‘Old Barto Extra Dry lives down there; did you know 
that?” continued Thannie blithely. “‘Lives with the 
hunks! Do you know how they live—them people like 
Meri Vlad? It’s fierce, I can tell you. About nine of ’em 
sleep in a room, and they put the kids to bed first, and then 
when they’re sound asleep they wrap ’em in coats and 
things and cord ’em up round the stove. Then the rest of 

(Continued on Page 63) 




















Here, So He Explained to Meri Viad and Some Polish Women, 





What More Did a Solitary Bachelor Want? 


Was Room for a Bed and a Stove, 


a Chair, a Table and Shelves. 















“*Hasn’t 
scratched yet’ 


Tae nothing 
like Bon Ami Powder 


to remove the tidal-mark 
from a bathtub. 


A little of the fine, soft 
powder on a damp cloth, 
a few brisk rubs—and the 
tub is snowy white and 
glistening clean. 


Bon Ami is good for 
everything in the bath- 
room. 


Made in both cake 


Mkyygionn, 


i angio 
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The area of roofs yearly covered with Certain-teed is 


‘roofing. Certain-teed comes in rolls—both in the staple 


greater than that covered by any other kind of prepared | 


gray kind and the mineral-surfaced green or red, an 
also in green or red mineral-surfaced shingles for resi- 
dences. Light, medium and heavy Certain-teed Roof- | 

























ings are guaranteed for five, ten or fifteen years re 
spectively. The mineral-surfaced Certain-teed is guar- 
anteed for ten years. 
SAO lie 
Teva Se 
Wu oe , es 
CERTAINTY OF QUALITY AND GUARAN TEED SATISFACTION - CERTAIN-TEED 
1s oreat distributing system that enables everyone 
to buy Certain-teed on the same fair-price basis has 7 


PAINT 


much to do with the very moderate cost of Certain-teed. 


Certain-teed Roofing is shipped in carload lots to numer- 
ous Certain-teed warehouses and hundreds of distributing 


centers close to the ultimate purchaser. 


Besides saving freight charges, this system saves money 
in other ways. 


Any dealer can get from a nearby Certain-teed distrib- 
uting center any quantity of Certain-teed—a score of 
rolls or a thousand—at the same fair price per roll. 


He does not have to carry large stocks and add the interest 
on his investment in them to the price of Certain-teed. 


In this and many other ways, the distributing system of 
the Certain-teed organization effects such decided econo- 
mies that the selling price of roll roofing today is generally 
lower than it was a few years ago. In the few places 
where it is not lower the increase is very much less, pro- 
portionally, than the increased cost of labor and materials. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 


General Offices Saint Louis 
Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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From 


Papy- 
rus to Paper 


By FLOYD W. PARSONS 


processes had hardly 
reached a stage of 
development that 
made it possible for 





F ALL the 
things that [ z 
have come to 


us from the Orient, 
none has equaled 
paper in importance 
or value. The China- 
man who made the 
first sheet of paper 
by covering a lattice 
of willow switches 
with the wet fibers 
of silk started an in- 
dustry that has been 
the foundation of 
civilization ever 
since. Without pa- 
per there would be 
very little communi- 
cation of thought 
between individuals 
and between nations 
except by word of 
mouth. The me- 
dium of education 
since the commence- 
ment of the Chris- 
tian Era has been 
paper, and without 
it, or a substitute 
for it, the world 
would cease to 
progress. 
Centuries ago, 
while Europe was a 
seething caldron of 
war and when the 
rulers of the conten- 
tious nations were 
unable even to sign 
their own names, the 
peaceful inhabitants 
of China were man- 
ufacturing paper 
from vegetable fi- 
bers and rags, and 
the emperor of this 
highly civilized ori- 
ental race was the 
proud possessor of a 
library containing 








these methods actu- 
ally to supplant the 
straw-paper process, 
which was furnish- 
ing the bulk of the 
nation’s output. In 
a few years, how- 
ever, ground-wood 
pulp became a com- 
mercial product, 
selling first at eight 
cents a pound, then 
five cents and even- 
tually one cent. It 
was the chief factor 
that caused a reduc- 
tion in the price of 
newspapers from 
fourteen cents in 
1870 to one cent in 
1910. 

The wood-pulp 
process for more 
than a generation 
has rendered futile 
all efforts to utilize 
pulp material from 
other sources. The 
chief problems and 
the principal ad- 
vances of recent 
times have been con- 
cerned with the 
chemistry and me- 
chanics of manufac- 
ture rather than 
with the discovery 
of a new basic ma- 
terial as a substitute 
for wood. The paper 
mills of a century 
ago turned out three 
or four different 
grades of paper; 
the modern estab- 
lishment produces 
250 different kinds 
of paper. The in- 
dustry represents 
an investment of 











more than fifty thou- 
sand books. As 
early as the sixth 
century the Chinese made a good quality of paper from the 
mixed pulp of various fibers and rags and gave this paper 
a smooth writing surface by either coating it with gypsum 
or sizing it with starch or gelatin procured by boiling 
lichens or other plants. Only a little while later the Arabs 
gathered a knowledge of paper manufacture from the 
Chinese and by 900 A. D. the Mohammedan people had 
become leaders in the art. Two centuries later paper was 
made by the Moors in Spain, after which the industry was 
introduced into France and into Germany. 

England and Holland, though destined to become great 
paper-manufacturing nations, were slow in taking hold 
and developing the art. The total production of paper in 
England at the end of the seventeenth century had not 
reached a yearly total that would now be sufficient to 
print a single Sunday edition of one of our big dailies. 

Here in the United States newspapers did not exist until 
after the commencement of the eighteenth century. The 
adventuresome people who inhabited the New World were 
so busy clearing the land for farms, establishing villages 
and trading with the Indians that little of their energy 
was left for the less strenuous and more intellectual pur- 
suits. All of the books of the early American settlers had 
come from abroad. The first printing press was set up in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1638, and other presses 
were installed soon after this in Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston. However, in the sixty-two years that fol- 
lowed—1638-1700—the total output of all of the Amer- 
ican printing establishments amounted to less than 1000 
books and pamphlets. 

The paper industry in this country had its beginning in 
1690, when the first mill was started in Philadelphia. The 
history of this business during the years that have suc- 
ceeded has been a story of rag gathering and an energetic 
search for some new pulp material to supplant, first, rags, 





PHOTO, BY COURTESY OF THE INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
Pulpwood Piled at a Hudson River Mill Not Far From New York City 








and later, wood. The prime material used in paper manu- 
facture in the United States for more than 130 years was 
rags. In 1800 our imports of rags totaled only a few thou- 
sand pounds, worth less than $10,000; in 1850 our rag 
imports amounted to 20,696,875 pounds, with a value of 
approximately $750,000. 

The growing scarcity of rags for pulp purposes encour- 
aged research in paper manufacture, with the result that 
both in this country and in Europe experiments with 
straw were sufficiently successful to cause the wide use of 
this material as a substitute for rags. The Philadelphia 
Public Ledger was the first paper to be printed on this new 
straw product, and the innovation was not altogether suc- 
cessful. Complaints from one section of the city indicated 
that a number of subscribers were not getting their copies 
regularly. An investigation disclosed that the goats had 
been attracted by the yellow color, and thinking it was 
Straw ate the papers. As the story runs, the goat mortality 
in that section increased greatly, due to the bad quality of 
printers’ ink used in those days and the improper prepara- 
tion of the pulp. 

One large mill engaged in manufacturing straw paper 
reached an annual production of 2,600,000 pounds, or 
about 93,000 reams newspaper size. According to one 
report of this company, their year’s output of paper had a 
value of $450,000, and was made by using 600 tons of rags, 
3000 tons of straw, 500 tons of soda ash, 400 tons of bleach- 
ing powder and 2000 tons of coal. 

The aim of inventors for centuries, however, has been 
the manufacture of paper from wood. The Chinese used 
mulberry and other wéods centuries ago, but the paper 
makers of Europe and America were not commercially 
successful in their efforts along this line until about 1870. 
As early as 1863 an edition of The Boston Journal was 
printed on paper made from basswood, but the wood-pulp 


about $750,000,000, 
andemploys 120,000 
people in the purely 
manufacturing end here in the United States. Experience 
has shown that spruce wood is the one variety of timber 
best adapted to paper manufacture. On an average four 
tons of coal, wood and chemicals come into a paper plant 
for every ton of finished material that is sent out. Each 
ton of paper that is made requires one ton of coal or its 
equivalent in oil. 

One big modern machine with three pockets will grind 
seven tons of wood in twenty-four hours. This operation 
requires approximately 500 horse power. About ninety- 
five per cent of the wood grinding that is now being done 
employs hydraulic power. The small trees that are used 
average about eight inches in diameter, and after the bark 
has been removed they are cut into four-foot lengths. 
Sometimes these lengths are again cut to two feet. Stones 
having a face diameter of twenty-seven inches are in com- 
mon use as a grinding surface. 

In the manufacture of what is called chemical pulp the 
logs are put into a chipper which cuts off pieces no larger 
than a person’s thumb. These chips go into a digester 
filled with a sulphur liquid, and are cooked under pressure, 
after which they are screened and washed. Out of a cord 
of wood there will come about 1000 pounds of sulphite, 
which pulp forms about twenty per cent of news print, 
ground-wood pulp constituting the remainder. In the 
mechanical production of pulp through grinding one cord 
of wood weighing from 2700 to 5000 pounds, according to 
its moisture content, will yield a total of about one ton of 
ground-wood pulp, or double what is derived in the 
chemical process. 

The news-print machine which produces the paper on 
which our dailies are printed is a wonderful device that 
accomplishes a seemingly miraculous feat. These ma- 
chines are about 250 feet long, the length of an average 
city block, and the conveyor running through them 
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travels at a speed of 750 feet a minute. Pulp containing a 
little more than ninety-nine per cent water goes in at one 
end of the machine and in twenty seconds comes out the 
other end in the form of air-dry paper. It is therefore 
evident that in one-third of a minute this mechanical 
wonder reduces the moisture content of the raw pulp 
about ninety-two per cent. 

All efforts to remove the surplus of water from wood 
pulp by using heavy hydraulic presses have failed to 
bring the desired result. In some cases pulp must be 
transferred from one mill to another and the company has 
tried to save in freight charges by first getting rid of some 


of the water. In such instances it has been found possible - 


to get the pulp fifty-five per cent dry, but this still leaves 
a lot of water which can only be removed by evaporation. 
Engineers of the paper companies anticipate that by using 
rolls the raw pulp may be squeezed to a product that is 
seventy per cent dry. 

That the present time may well be termed a newspaper- 
and-magazine age is largely borne out by figures that were 
given me by R.S. Kellogg, an authority on the production 
of pulp and news print. Leaving all other means of pub- 
licity out of the question the average circulation of the 
daily newspapers in this country is now about 27,000,000 
copies, or one paper each day for every family in the 
United States. There are something like seventy news- 
papers with an average daily circulation of 100,000 copies 
or more each, and for the past year these papers have 
averaged about twenty-three pages each. When we add to 
this total the enormous quantity of paper consumed in 
publishing the big Sunday editions of the metropolitan 
dailies we find that the amount of paper so used becomes 
a figure of much importance. 

At the present time the production of news-print paper 
in the United States and Canada is a common industry 
with common markets. The total output of the two coun- 
tries last year was 2,183,000 tons, ninety per cent of which 
was the kind of paper used in the publication of the dailies. 
If we consider this output in the form of sheets it would 
belt the earth fifty miles wide or cover 10,000,000 acres of 
land. 

In the form of a standard seventy-three-inch roll the 
1919 production of news print in North America would 
unwind 13,000,000 miles, or extend one-seventh of the 
distance from the earth to the sun. 

The output of news print in the United States and Can- 
ada has increased about six per cent annually for the last 
fifteen years. However, since 1913 the principal increase 
in production has taken place in Canada, where the in- 
dustry has been encouraged by United States legislation 
which has opened our markets to the free importation of 
Canadian news print. 

The production of news print last year showed an in- 
crease of 185,000 tons over 1918. A careful survey of the 
situation shows that new machines which will come into 
operation in 1920 will turn out about 90,000 tons of paper. 
The greatest hope, however, lies in the completion of new 
plants which are now actually under way and which should 
come into production by 1922. If nothing untoward 
occurs to cancel any part of the plans now scheduled the 
news-print output two years hence will be increased not 
less than 1500 tons a day, which supply should take 
eare of all reasonable requirements. As the people of 
America constitute a great reading public, they are vitally 
interested in whatever affects the welfare of the publica- 
tions of our land. 

A large proportion of American mills have no wood 
reserve at all and are forced to depend on Canada for their 
supplies for pulp. It is for this reason that though a num- 
ber of new mills are being erected the greater part of this 
construction activity is taking place on Canadian soil. 
This situation has largely been created by the enactment 
of laws in Canada that prohibit the export of wood cut on 











crown lands unless it is first manufactured into lumber or 
pulp. Because of the growing scarcity of spruce pulp 
wood in the United States our paper manufacturers for 
thirty years have leased crown lands in Canada, and up 
until 1910 cut and shipped what wood they needed to 
their mills. 

Soon after Quebec, the richest province in timber 
resources, had prohibited the export of unmanufactured 
wood in 1910 the United States passed its now famous 
Reciprocity Act. It has been plain that the Canadian law 
was enacted to favor her own paper manufacturers, and 
incidentally to force American concerns to build mills and 
manufacture paper in the Canadian provinces in which 
they owned leases. The résult has worked out splendidly 
to the advantage of our friends across the line. In 1910 
Canada produced 161,400 tons of news print, and her 
exports to the United States totaled 25,000 tons. In 1919 
the Canadian production had risen to 808,000 tons, while 
the exports to the United States totaled something like 
720,000 tons. 

In the meantime the production of news print in the 
United States has remained practically stationary, and our 
reciprocity law has failed in its announced purpose of 
providing us with a cheap raw material. 

Prior to 1910 the average cost of prepared wood in 
Canada was about ten dollars a cord. A little later when 
the new laws had taken effect this cost increased to four- 
teen dollars a cord, and by the end of 1918 had reached the 
high price of twenty dollars. The crown lands in Canada 
are held under long-term leases. These leases sell from a 
few hundred dollars up to $6000 a square mile, or from 
fifty cents to nearly ten dollars an acre. 

In the face of such an unusually low price for the stand- 
ing timber we might naturally expect that our paper- 
consuming industries would be able to get raw material 
from Canada at a fairly low price. If this were true there 
might be some excuse for sacrificing our own industry in 
order to benefit the whole people, but when we are giving 
a great deal and getting nothing in return some doubt 
must rise as to the wisdom of our present course. If we 
are to continue to depend for our wood supply on that 
small tonnage which our American companies can cut 
from their limited freehold lands in Canada we must be 
prepared to face high prices for paper until the situation 
changes. 

The largest paper-manufacturing company in this coun- 
try in 1915 had a pay roll of $3,800,000; in 1919 the pay 
roll of this concern for the same number of employees was 
$10,000,000. In addition to this the per-capita production 
dropped from eighty-two tons in 1915 to sixty-five tons in 
1919. As I have already stated, four tons of material must 
be brought to the paper mill for every ton of product that 
is finished and shipped out. The increase in transportation 
charges on coal, wood and chemicals has amounted to 
approximately forty-two per cent in five years. These 
additional freight costs have added something like three 
dollars a ton to the cost of paper. One large paper manu- 
facturer figures that the average cost of his clay, alum, 
coal, sulphur, felts, wires, rope and lime, used in producing 
a ton of paper, has risen 155 per cent in four years. This 
increase amounts to nearly six dollars a ton of paper. 

The present situation in the United States in regard to 
our vital lumber supplies demands a national forest policy 
that will insure a permanent supply of those materials so 
essential to our progress. Every citizen must agree that 
all land which is suited to the growing of timber and which 
has no more profitable use should be kept permanently 
producing wood. 

Our national foresters tell us that the total annual use 
of wood in the United States, together with the amount 
destroyed by fire, storms and insects, is from two to three 
times as great as the annual growth under the present 
conditions of neglect and insufficient protection. 
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About twenty per cent of the 2,000,000,000 acres of land 
area of the United States is better adapted to the growing 
of timber than to the ordinary forms of agriculture. Fed- 
eral and state aid must be so exercised that the owners of 
timberland will find it to their advantage to place their 
land upon a permanent producing basis for specialized 
wood crops, where the timber can be used while young and 
in small sizes. The production of large-size timber is too 
long an undertaking and promises too low a rate of return 
to attract private capital. Our state and national govern- 
ments are practically the only ones that can afford to 
engage in such long-time undertakings. The immediate 
need in the matter of timber conservation is for a definite 
program of greatly increased forest-fire protection. The 
second need is for a much more general public acquisition 
of cut-over lands. The first necessity is to protect what 
we have; the second to provide for the future. 

Each individual who purchases a newspaper is likewise 
a buyer of wood pulp, and should consider himself a con- 
stant consumer of lumber. We have already used up 
300,000,000 acres of our original forest area of approxi- 
mately 850,000,000 acres. Of what we have left 250,- 
000,000 acres are partially cut and burned over, while 
another 100,000,000 acres are so severely burned and 
cut that unless the standing timber is supplemented by 
planting there will be no sueceeding forest of commercial 
value. 

A nation without timber in plentiful supply would soon 
become a land of limited education, due to the high price 
and scarcity of newspapers, periodicals and books. The 
price of the daily one reads at his breakfast in the morning 
is largely dependent on the policy we pursue in handling 
our timber resources. Those of us who have considered 
that the problems of wood and paper are not our affairs 
may soon have to pay for such an error in judgment each 
and every time we buy a paper or any product put up ina 
container made of wood or pasteboard. The drain on our 
resources might be small in the daily total, but it would be 
something more than a trifling item in the run of a year. 


Encouraging Home Ownership 


N MANY towns and cities living quarters are being 


leased at exorbitant rentals. Houses are being built and 
sold at record prices and recalcitrant tenants are being 
handed short-term notices to vacate. Though my opinion 
is only that of a single investigator, I am led to the definite 
conclusion that the present high prices of staples will be 
subjected to further increases in the coming months. In 
other words, the crest of the economic price cycle has not 
been reached and the problem of supplying a home will 
continue to be a matter of ever-increasing moment. 

The highest degree of unrest is among the nonowners of 
homes. Thousands of employers are largely responsible for 
this situation. Hundreds of great industrial concerns have 
neglected the biggest opportunity afforded them to create 
stability and loyalty in their employees by failing to fur- 
nish their workmen with a practical plan for acquiring 
homes. The man of family who owns the roof over his 
head is not only a better citizen, but is generally barren 
ground for destructive, unsound propaganda. 

There are numerous experimental plans being tried out 
in various parts of the country, having as an object the 
ownership of homes by employees. One such scheme is 
being developed in Cleveland. A number of progressive 
business men have formed a realty underwriting company 
and have drawn up a plan whereby local industries may 
avail themselves of the service and arrange for their men 
to acquire homes by a bonus plan. The scheme is so 
devised that the workman participates in the plan on a 
competitive basis in such a way that production, efficiency 
and initiative are all stimulated. 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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ON 
OBab? Dwuynd 
CIGAR 


IGAR Smokers should know these facts. They 
throw important light upon the policy of the 


a General Cigar Co., Inc. in manufacturing Robt. 


Burns cigars. 


(1) The Havana tobacco used in Robt. Burns sells 
in Cuba today for at least 50% more than pre- 
war prices. 


(2) Sumatra leaf used for the wrapper of Robt. Burns, 
which formerly sold at around $2.00 a pound, 
now brings in the neighborhood of $4.00, 


(3) The Internal Revenue Tax on Robt. Burns 
Cigars has risen during the same period from 
$3.00 to $9.00 per thousand cigars. 


(4) Wages have increased from 70% to 100%. 


(5) Cigar boxes which formerly cost 6% cents now 
cost 144% cents. 


(6) Freight rates have increased from 35% to 50%. 
e e 


In face of all these problems, the maintenance of Robt. Burns 


quality is recognized in tobacco circles as a remarkable 
achievement. 


Robt. Burns is given today the same full Havana filler— 
regardless of price—as that he had five years ago. The same 
grade of Sumatra wrapper is used. The cigar is fashioned 
with the same skilled workmanship. 


The price is higher—but only slightly so as compared to 
advanced cost of production. It is a fact that the manufac- 
turer's and the dealer’s profits on Robt. Burns are proportion- 
ately less than they were before the war. 


Throughout the years to come, friends of Robt. Burns may 
always count upon the absolute maintenance of his fine 
quality—full Havana filler, imported Sumatra wrapper and 
skilled hand workmanship. 
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(Continued from.Page 38) 

The realty syndicate offers each company a large number 
of home sites on an attractive partial payment and build- 
ing financing plan. In turn the industrial or commercial 
concern allots these sites to those of its men who have 
earned them by competitive means. 

The general scheme is for the local corporation to offer 
each employee who has been in the company’s service for 
sixty days an optional right to subscribe for a lot on which 
the company has made an initial payment. After one 
year’s service this initial payment becomes an outright 
credit in the workman’s favor. There is another credit 
for two years’ service and a third credit for three years’ 
service. In addition, the men generally get monthly credits 
as follows: For the best mechanical suggestions; best 
health suggestions; best efficiency suggestions; best safety 
suggestions; and best advertising suggestions. Finally 
there are semiannual credits for attendance, credits for 
employees in each department that shows a certain in- 
creased percentage of production for a stated term and 
credits for men in any department that shows a certain 
percentage of shrinkage in waste and spoilage for a stated 
period. 

The arguments set forth to prove the desirability of such 
an own-your-home plan are based on the contention that 
this scheme means more to the employees than if the 
money reward were paid as a cash bonus, because money 
spent is soon forgotten. The plan is more attractive, be- 
cause it will be a daily reminder to the man and his family 
of the company’s good will. The scheme promotes saving 
and encourages thrift, for though the concern is supplying 
valuable credits that help reduce the employee’s indebted- 
ness for his home, the man himself through his earnings 
must help to defray the cost of the house. Labor turnover 
is in this way materially reduced, for home owners do not 
move so frequently as renters. Every new man that must 
be trained represents a real loss to the company. 

In this important matter of encouraging workers to pur- 
chase homes a rather unique plan was recently initiated by 
one of the country’s largest insurance companies. The 
scheme now being put in force provides ten-year six per 
cent mortgage loans on desirable home properties through- 
out the United States. The loans are repayable in a 
hundred and twenty equal monthly installments. Life 
insurance to the amount of the loan is required as collateral 
security to protect the dependents against the burden of 
the debt and to protect the company as mortgagee. The 
monthly installment includes interest, life insurance pre- 
mium and a payment on account of principal. 

Death is the chief hazard to which purchasers of homes 
are subjected and is perhaps the main cause of foreclos- 
ures. With the plan here described the mortgage will have 
been paid and the home left free and clear at the end of ten 
years. If death intervenes during the payment period, 
the mortgage is paid immediately by the life insurance 
and the insurance money in excess of the debt is paid over 
to the beneficiary. It is much better to inherit a home to 
live in than a mortgage to struggle with. 

The benefits of such a scheme are numerous. An ordi- 
nary mortgage may fall due or be called in at short notice. 
In times of financial stress money lenders often ask pay- 
ment in full at maturity or demand heavy payments on 
account. Frequently the borrower may not be able to re- 
place the mortgage, which may result in the loss of his 
property and savings. Or if other funds can be obtained 
at such a critical time the lenders will likely charge exorbi- 
tant commissions and high interest rates on the new loan. 

Furthermore, in the ordinary purchase of a home the 
necessary costs of examination, of title, appraisal, survey, 
and so on, are a considerable item. Generally the borrower 
bears all such expenses, but in this plan the insurance 
company assumes the burden. The scheme also permits 
prepayments after the loan has been in force three years, 
so that the borrower may clear up his debt in less than the 
prescribed ten years if he so desires. 

One of the crying needs in the United States to-day is 
not only for more homes, but for a larger ownership of 
these homes by the great mass of citizens. There are 
many other practical home-owning schemes in operation 
besides those here touched upon, but my purpose has been 
to convey the thought of possibilities in a neglected prob- 
lem rather than to present a finished discussion of a de- 
tailed plan, which, after all, could never be designed to fit 
every case. Not every large employer has put forth a 
maximum effort to encourage permanence, thrift and con- 
tentment in workmen by aiding them to purchase their 
own homes. There could be no Bolshevik movement in 
this country if every householder in the United States 
owned the residence he lives in. This is a problem not 
only for insurance companies and real-estate organiza- 
tions, but for the leading citizens in every community in 


every state. 
Idle Days 


Or ALL the gifts possessed by man the one most uncom- 
mon is the ability to see the obvious. The real causes 
of unrest in industry are few and plain. Hundreds of people 
use different words in describing the same sources of trouble 


and thus create the false belief that our national labor prob- 
lem is a matter of mighty complexity. 

Few executives start with the idea that the factory 
worker in overalls is pretty much the same kind of a fellow 
as the man at the flat-top desk in the office. Hardly one 
manager in ten but seems to have forgotten the early 
days of his career when he himself was a worker for wages. 
It is really a shame that some of to-day’s powers that be 
haven’t a notebook handy to which they might refer and 
thus be reminded of the causes of their own heartaches in 
the days when Fortune’s smile was less warm. 

I know a man who has built a library adjoining the big 
industrial plant he owns and later when his men went on 
strike called them ungrateful because they demanded 
better working conditions and higher pay. I know another 
so-called captain of industry who established workman’s 
insurance and then couldn’t understand why the employ- 
ees of other companies were more interested in their work 
than were his own men. Hundreds of employers put in 
baths and playgrounds, but when their workmen come 
to them to discuss wages and hours they assume a hostile 
attitude and say: ‘‘Look what I’ve done for you already.” 

No one can truthfully deny that industrial conditions 
in this country are rapidly improving. Yet in every 
community are employers who retain the strongest kind 
of patriarchal ideas. Dozens of such corporation officials 
dilate on the fact that men are not machines and then 
countenance a situation in their own plants that contains 
about as much justice and democracy as a penny does gold. 
The most aggravating kind of a hen is the one that cackles 
and lays no egg. Industrial conditions in the United 
States are not ideal and probably never will be, but it is 
ridiculous to assume that all of the fault rests either with 
the workman or with the employer. 

Recently I became much interested in the question of 
labor turnover in American shops. One interesting prob- 
lem closely related to turnover is absenteeism. After 
collecting all the material I could get together on the sub- 
ject I found that the investigations which had been made 
led to certain definite conclusions. Women lose slightly 
more time from their work than do men, which is due prin- 
cipally to the fact that the female worker is more suscepti- 
ble to illness and has more home ties. People who work at 
night lose more time than do those who work during the 
daylight hours. Loss of time is greater during the winter 
months than it is in the summer season. Climate has con- 
siderable to do with absenteeism, as is proved by the fact 
that workmen get in more hours on the Pacific Coast than 
they do in New England, where the weather is a bit more 
rigorous. 

The loss that the nation suffers through absenteeism 
cannot be calculated with perfect accuracy. However, a 
sufficient number of investigations have been made in this 
country and abroad to enable one to make a fair estimate. 
If we assume that the possible number of days that may be 
worked each year are 300 and that the average amount of 
absenteeism is seven per cent it is then evident that the 
loss per person per year is twenty-one days. If we con- 
tinue the calculation on the basis of 30,000,000 workers at 
an average wage of four dollars a day we find that the total 
yearly loss in wages amounts to $2,520,000,000. 

The country’s loss through absenteeism, however, is 
more than a matter of dollars and cents. Idleness is not 
only one of the direct causes of labor turnover, but it is a 
demoralizing influence that tends to decrease the efficiency 
of the worker. Steady employment is something of an 
acquired habit, and the workman who loses the habit of 
strict application to his job soon finds himself on the way 
to becoming a member of that nomadic class of employees 
who are always seeking new fields of endeavor. 

It is of course a fact accepted by all modern managers 
that vacations of moderate extent are necessary and do not 
decrease the net productivity of the worker. The only kind 
of absenteeism that is here referred to is that unnecessary 
idleness that is not foretold and that leaves equipment and 
machinery unmanned. In such cases the company has to 
bear an overhead expense with no return whatever. If a 
less competent workman takes the place of the absent 
employee, the result is a reduced output. When absentee- 
ism in any plant becomes a matter of moment the company 
then finds it necessary to employ a considerable clerical 
force to record and handle the absences. If men work in 
groups the absence of one individual will often decrease the 
efficiency of all those who stay on the job. 

Our leading authorities say that sickness accounts for 
about fifty per cent of all the absences that occur in Amer- 
ican industrial plants. This means that the average Amer- 
ican workman loses a little more than ten days each year 
because of illness. Better attention to lighting, ventila- 
tion, sanitation, home surroundings and general welfare 
will materially reduce this kind of absenteeism if earnestly 
undertaken and effectively carried out. Insurance records 
show that no less than seventy-five per cent of all accidents 
of an industrial nature can be prevented if the proper pre- 
cautions are taken. Something like six per cent of all ab- 
senteeism is recorded as due to industrial mishaps. 

The greatest opportunity to-day in the matter of reduc- 
ing idleness, however, lies along other lines than those of 
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welfare and safety. The investigations indicate that ab- 
senteeism is often encouraged by long hours. If men are 
employed on an eight-hour basis and still work ten hours 
the physiological effect is just the same as it would be if the 
company had a basic ten-hour day. The fact that a bonus 
is paid for overtime does not change the situation at all. 
As to the matter of wages, one investigator maintains that 
if wages increase faster than the standard of living idleness 
is fostered. 

Some of the methods proposed for the abolition of ab- 
senteeism are both interesting and practical. Monotony 
breeds absence from work, and it is suggested that this 
factor can be eliminated through making all tasks as 
pleasant as possible and through encouraging the creative 
impulse in the worker. Recently I read of several instances 
where employees had been in the service of certain com- 
panies for from ten to twenty years and had never met 
their employers face to face. It is not to be wondered at 
that in such companies there are inefficiencies due to a lack 
of interest and understanding. 

It is generally understood that the first thing to do in 
commencing an attack on absenteeism is to establish an 
employment department, whose duty it will be to discover 
the causes that increase idleness among the men. Much 
care must be exercised in the investigation of absences. 
The best way to avoid exciting suspicion and rousing an- 
tagonism is to have all visits to absentees made by either 
a doctor or a nurse. The scheme works better if it is based } 
on the assumption that the worker is ill. 

In the old days managers sought to prevent absence and 
tardiness through the imposition of fines. Modern corpo- 
rations have wholly abandoned this plan, having found that 
such a system of imposing penalties for lost time generally 
caused bitterness and acted to destroy company good will. 
A better method is to reduce tardiness and absenteeism by 
paying a bonus for good attendance. Some companies 
pay from fifteen to fifty cents a day to all employees who 
have had a perfect attendance record over a specified 
period of time. In all of such plans it has been found wise 
to establish as short a period as possible for basing the 
record of attendance. The reason for this is that a workman 
who loses his chance for a bonus early in the period will | 
generally lack interest in keeping up a good record for the 
rest of the interval over which the bonus is calculated. 

One company employing such a system has inaugurated | 
an additional bonus which is paid as a reward to the em- | 

1 
| 


ployee who stays with the company for one year. The whole 
idea of this payment is aimed at a reduction of the labor 
turnover. A number of concerns have found it possible to | 
better their records of attendance by having contests be- 
tween different departments in the company, the prize | 
being a bonus for the winning group of workers. i 

It is wrong to assume, however, that all of our labor ills | 
can be cured through the payment of money. Workmen 
can only be induced to work steadily, efficiently and with | 
interest when there is confidence and codperation between 
the men and the management of any company. Some 
years ago F. W. Taylor, known as the father of scientific | 
management, startled the country with new ideas respect- | 
ing the handling of men and the efficiency of the individual | 
worker. H. L. Gantt became associated with Mr. Taylor and 
after the latter’s death continued in his work as one of the 
leading disciples of this new gospel of industrial manage- 
ment. Only afew months ago Mr. Gantt passed on and the 
mantle of leadership in the art of management appears to 
have fallen on the shoulders of F. J. Miller. 

The other day I sought out Mr. Miller and had a little 
chat with him concerning his principles of management 
and his views on our present problems of employment. He 
believes that a company can only attain to a large output 
through eliminating the tight spots in our factories. These 
are the spots through which it is difficult to get the work 
so as to keep up with the rest of the plant. They are shown 
as often as otherwise by the necessity for working over- 
time on those jobs. It often occurs that two or three years 
must be devoted to the preliminary work of getting con- 
trol of things in any plant where it is proposed to bring 
about conditions that are ideal, or as nearly ideal as prac- 
tice permits. 

Like most students of scientific management, Mr. 
Miller believes in the use of charts. In this way it is possi- 
ble to show the capacity of every machine in the factory. 
One chart will show when each operation upon a lot of 
parts should be completed and the daily reports will show 
how nearly this time has been met. These records in each 
plant are generally placed in the hands of a central plan- 
ning department, which bureau pretty much controls the |) 
factory operations. All foremen are thus relieved of the }) 
work of planning, which usually they are poorly fitted todo. | 
This also does away with that method of factory manage- it 
ment which might be called the system of browbeating by 
foremen, which tends to disturb the smooth working of | 
any plant. System of this kind renders it possible for the” 
factory executives to devote all of their time to doing real 
executive work; attending to emergencies, making im- 
provements, and so on, with time enough for such work and 
with no hours demanded of them for disciplinary work. 

(Concluded on Page 136) 





















































She Seventh Sense 


OU use it—in the matter of 

extending credit, for example. 

hat else is business credit but 
faith? Faith built upon experience 
—a sort of seventh sense, which is 
instantly conscious of the superior 
appearance, strength and texture of 
fine paper. 


Such a paper is Systems Bond. 
Crinkle it up. Snap it. It sounds 
good. Its quality is apparent even 
to those who seldom use bond 


paper. Your letters written on 
Systems Bond will always score 
one point—the first —with your 
correspondent. 


‘S) 


Systems Bond is carefully and well 
made. Its flexible, fibrous character 
is due to its rag-content and loft- 
dried seasoning. And this character 
it keeps. It is always uniform in 
quality. And it sells at a business 
man’s price. 


Systems Bond is the standard bearer 
of a comprehensive group of papers 
—a grade for every Bond and Ledger 
need—all produced under the same 
advantageous conditions—and in- 
cluding the well-known Pilgrim, 
Transcript, Atlantic and Manifest 
marks, 
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hotels in Palm Beach one sees mainly millionaires, 

society queens and noted actresses. This is to inform 
you that the average visitor really sees the sort he has been 
familiar with all his life: substantial people, most of them 
elderly, who can afford the prices charged at the big hotels, 
which are not excessive, considering the excellent service. 
Some of the guests pay eleven dollars a day, American 
plan; others pay the mysterious figures so often quoted in 
advertising, ‘“and upward.” 

The famous hotels at Palm Beach are operated by the 
railroad company to attract winter travel; you may there- 
fore depend upon it that they are well managed, and that 
the prices are not beyond reason, considering that nearly 
everything in the way of supplies, 
except oranges and fish, is shipped 
in from the North. 

The millionaires, actresses and 
society queens.may have once been 
on display at these hotels, but they 
are not much in evidence now; 
they have largely retired to the 
palaces called cottages, and to the 
clubs; and the hotel guests see 
others about like themselves. Oc- 
casionally a noted man or woman 
strolls through the lobbies, but few 
were pointed out to me. 

The real American people are 
represented at Palm Beach, and it 
is a fine and wholesome crowd. 
The hotels and grounds are all 
rumor has represented, but the 
princesses and heroes are absent. 
Anyone reasonably well behaved 
may go there and find welcome. 
And hewill be proud of the orderly, 
well-dressed people who make up 
the other guests, and come away 
encouraged in the belief that it is 
a fine thing to be an American; so 
many of them are able to prosper. 


[Protes is a very general impression that at the great 


Millions of Lincolns 


HE most impressive scene in 
the play of Abraham Lincoln, 

in the opinion of Franklin K. Lane, 
is that in which Lincoln stands si- 
lent before the mantel, looking at 
a map of the United States. What 
did that map mean to him? In 
the answer to this question Mr. 
Lane finds the message of the play. 

The answer, as Mr. Lane reads 
it, is that a boy who is a rail split- 
ter can rise to the presidency of 
the United States by character and 
conscience and a clear head and 
faithfulness. 

The answer applies also to many 
honorable and profitable positions 
far below the presidency. A few 
very noted and rich men do not 
make up our representative Amer- 
icans; there are millions occupying 
modest and desirable positions won 
as creditably as Lincoln won his 
way. The map of America may be 
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a pleasant study to the humblest of us. All who have 
reasonable gratitude will certainly appreciate it. And 
while at Palm Beach I often thought of the millions of 
good men quietly at home keeping the various wheels 
going round. In this America of ours, capable and worthy 
men are very numerous and widely distributed; they are 
not all in Washington, New York, Palm Beach, Chicago 
or any other one place. 

Palm Beach has been frequently described by the hu- 
morists and society reporters, but they exaggerate as do 
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writers about politics. I talked with a good many guests 
at the big hotels, and we agreed that though Palm Beach 
is an attractive place readers of newspapers and maga- 
zines have a wrong impression of it. 

In attempting to describe the real Palm Beach it is 
necessary for a plain reporter to explain in the beginning 
that Florida is nearly 600 miles long, north and south. At 
its upper end is Jacksonville, where most visitors enter the 
state, and find a modern, bustling city of 80,000 rather 
greedy people. There the visitors are distributed to the 
various Florida resorts, which are almost as numerous as 
Florida towns. 

Extending south from the upper end of the state is an 
inland waterway hundreds of miles long, always paralleling 
the Atlantic Ocean, and never very 
far from it. Sometimes it is called 
the Halifax River, sometimes the 
Indian River; sometimes it be- 
comes only a lagoon; sometimes it 
is called Lake Worth. 


At the Big Hotels 


ALM BEACH is located on 

this long strip, 323 miles south 
of Jacksonville, and faces on the 
Atlantic Ocean and Lake Worth. 
I have usually found most greatly 
advertised sights disappointing, 
but the tropical garden in which 
Palm Beach is located comes up 
to the expectations of most visi- 
tors. The distinguishing features 
are the two big hotels. One is said 
to be the largest wooden building 
in the world, having been added to 
five times to meet the requirements 
of the constantly increasing num- 
ber of visitors from January first 
to the middle of March. The real 
season actually lasts only about 
two weeks—from February four- 
teenth to the first of March. Then 
the great hotels are crowded, and 
every day hundreds of people are 
turned away from necessity. When 
I was there, early in February, the 
hotel was entertaining only 800 
guests, little more than half its ca- 
pacity. The season is being ex- 
tended, but this applies more to 
the cottages than to the big hotels. 

This hotel faces on Lake Worth. 
Back of it a few hundred yards is 
another, which fronts on the At- 
lantic Ocean. The two are con- 
nected by broad walks and a little 
railway over which cars are hauled 
by mules. But the usual means of 
getting about are wicker chairs, 
accommodating two, which are 
pushed by colored men riding bi- 
cycles. 

Scattered over the grounds are 
numerous cottages, some of them 
costing millions. Imagine these, 
add thousands of people walking 
about or riding in wicker chairs, 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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AVEN’T you noticed 
how the Hupmobile 
is included in practically 
all the calculations of the 
family which owns one? 


It is almost as though it 
were regarded as one of the 
family circle. It is endowed 
with something very like a 
personality. 


‘This 1s so, no doubt, because 
the Hupmobile possesses 
those satisfying qualities 
which, in a human being, 
would be everlasting good 
humor and willingness to 
serve. 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
and always remember the tropical growth, the sunshine 
and warmth in January and February and the town of 
West Palm Beach across Lake Worth, and you have the 
real physical Palm Beach. 

When you pay two dollars an hour for a wicker chair and 
ride about, always in sight and dominating the scene are 
the two big hotels, painted yellow, with green shutters at 
the windows, and mansard roofs. The walk to the bathing 
beach is lined with tall and stately Australian pines. 

On the way you pass the golf grounds, located between 
the two hotels, and read a warning to look out for flying 
balls. I went to the hotel beach several times, but never 
saw many bathers. At no time did I see any extravagant 
costumes, Palm Beach suits, what country dressmakers 
call Southern wear, any great gayety or any rudeness. The 
guests are very generally quiet and genteel, modestly and 
becomingly attired; this is impressed on every visitor. 

When one reads of Palm Beach he naturally thinks of a 
great beach where all visitors go in. The bathing beaches 
are really scattered for miles along the Atlantic Ocean, 
and not all or most visitors take advantage of the surf 
pathing; it is actually a little chilly for surf bathing at all 
the Florida resorts in winter. 4 

I was accompanied in my ride by an old habitué of the 
place, who knows as much gossip as any of them, but the 
negro chair pushers know the Palm Beach story about as 
well as the best-posted whites. My guide pointed out one 
cottage which cost $1,000,000, and said another was being 
built at a cost of twice that sum. Another is said to have 
four master’s bedrooms and sixteen rooms for servants. 
Many others are large and beautiful. 

My guide was willing to be entertaining, but did not 
mention much that was startling; I have heard as exciting 
recitals in country towns. The worst story I referred to a 
man I believed to be a better authority, and he said it was 
not true. There is a story often told of a noted woman 
who, at four o’clock in the morning, after one of the grand 
balls, plunged into the surf in her evening costume, but it 
seemed rather more foolish than devilish to me. I took 
more interest in the story of one nervous old fellow who 
is said to rent three bedrooms in the hotel. If he is unable 
to sleep in one bed he goes to another that is cool and fresh, 
and possibly by morning is able to get a little sleep. 

There are gorgeous shops on the grounds and in the 
hotels which never seem to do much business, but I was 
told that in one of them a man spent $40,000 for jewelry in 
one day. I deny none of the statements made to me, but I 
heard several I would not, as a matter of ordinary pre- 
caution, bet on. 

Another man, I was told, made money rapidly until he 
reached a fortune of $50,000,000. Then the common people 
bored him atrociously; so he built a club of his own, where 
he has a tea room, restaurant and dancing floor for the 
accommodation of himself and a few friends. The place is 
always shown—a one-story affair, rather pretty and un- 
usual. The owner was also pointed out. My guide ad- 
mitted he was a modest fellow, and I can attest, much as I 
dislike the idle rich, that he is good-looking. 


The Club of the Modest Rich 


HE most unusual of the sights is possibly the club where 

the millionaires live. It fronts on the bay at a place 
where Venice is suggested and probably ranks very high with 
the best clubsinexistence. It has600 members, with a wait- 
ing list of 200. In the vicinity of the club are several large 
buildings where most of the members have living rooms. 

Because of my guide I was able to enter the club, passing 
a colored man at the door who wore a huge yellow sash 
round his waist, like the officer of the day at a country 
celebration. 

There are thirty or forty rooms, including the restau- 
rant, in the main building, which is of an old style of 
architecture, though completed only a few months ago. 

I visited the apartments of one of the best-known mem- 
bers and found everything extremely simple. There were 
rag carpets on the floors, and his sleeping room was in 
imitation of the old cells said to have been occupied by 
monks many centuries ago. I saw very few of the mem- 
bers; possibly a dozen quiet men not differing greatly from 
those I had been seeing round the hotel. So far as I 
observed the rich at Palm Beach are not the rude and 
noisy lot popularly represented. 

I had the honor of being entertained at luncheon at the 
club; men entertain casual acquaintances at clubs, as 
women entertain similar acquaintances at teas, and thus 
do not necessarily vouch for them. Among other things we 
had goose livers. I have forgotten the bill-of-fare name, 
but as I do not believe in using foreign words in plain 
American writing it is no great matter. I have ardently 


longed for goose livers, because of their good reputation, 


and my fellow proletarians may be interested in knowing 
I did not care for them. Having tasted goose livers I 
candidly confess I like ham and eggs, on which our poor 
are largely fed, better. 

My host had a good deal to do with the management of 
the club, and I was interested in his statement that the 


war has made rich men easier to manage and poor men 
more difficult. He also said that many of the imitations of 
foreign foods produced in this country are now better than 
the original, specifying several California brands. 

During a wicker-chair ride a little frame building is 
pointed out on the beach. It is the place where the colored 
help at the hotels put on suits before going in bathing. 
There is a good deal of resentment because the colored 
people bathe in the ocean. Public meetings have been held 
to protest. A noted man was named who presided at one 
of these meetings, but I do not know how the agitation 
came out. Asked if the white help at the hotels also 
objected to the colored people bathing in the Atlantic, my 
guide said they did. 

Every little while during the ride I encountered a photog- 
rapher, who offered to take my picture. Down in front of 
the hotel is a gallery where a large variety of excellent 
pictures are offered for sale. Adjoining is a drug store 
where one may purchase tooth paste, pills and such per- 
sonal supplies. If there is a grocery store on what is 
popularly called the ‘‘island,”’ I did not happen to see it. 
There is a codperative store where the winter visitors buy 
supplies, but this is in an out-of-the-way place, and visitors 
do not usually note it. There is also said to be a church, 
but it does not loom so large as do the hotels. Palm Beach 
is a resort; evidences of trade do not appear. 


Entertaining the Wicker-Chair Tourist 


ie CASE you decide to cross the lake to West Palm Beach 
you are pushed over a bridge also used by railroad trains 
and automobiles. In it is a draw to let boats pass through. 
On the way you observe there are not so many private 
yachts in Lake Worth as you had imagined there would be. 
In this lake you are apt to see great schools of the fish 
known as mullet; I saw millions of them both in the day- 
time and at night. At night every fish jumping out of the 
water was followed by a phosphorescent light; easily one of 
the greatest sights I have ever seen, as there were millions 
of mullet and all of them seemed to be jumping. There is 
also a ferry across the lake; a rather pleasant ride, and the 
fare is five cents. 

In West Palm Beach you may hear an amateur band 
play in a little park in which there are many palms, Here 
you find visitors sitting about who gossip a little about the 
guests of the big hotels across the lake. These visitors are 
plain people who do not care for show or society; who do 
not, in short, care to dress for dinner. A good steady, 
sturdy lot, a majority of the men chew tobacco instead of 


consuming it in cigarettes and many of them have children ~ 


who will visit the hotels at some time in the future. 

If you care to be pushed about the streets of West Palm 
Beach you find the ordinary small town, with courthouse, 
city hall, banks, stores, ice-cream parlors, garages, and a 
number of modest hotels and boarding houses. Most of 
the inhabitants are Yankees; you almost never see a 
Southerner, which is also true of Florida in general. These 
West Palm Beach people will tell you that they have a 
lively town three months of the year, and just exist for 
nine months. The Palm Beach Post of January 29, 1919, 
printed this statement: 


If the Yankees didn’t come down here and spend their 
money with us we’d have to starve to death or get out. 


I was in the town when the statement was printed and 
heard no one complain because of it. 

Possibly you will go to the city hall and attend a session 
of the police court, as I did and as a good many visitors 
from the big hotels do. The judge is a smart fellow named 
Joe Earman, who also edits the Palm Beach morning 
paper. He is said to be political manager of the present 
governor, and is endeavoring to make him United States 
senator. Joe Earman is very bright, and his court is as 
good as a show. The morning I was there it was said 
seven of the spectators were millionaires. It is further 
said—in this free country anything may be said—that 
Joe Earman has 273 subscribers who are millionaires. Joe 
leaves his forms on the press every morning until eleven- 
thirty to accommodate those who call for extra copies. 

I heard that one of Joe Earman’s millionaire friends sent 
him $10,000 and asked that the mosquitoes round Palm 
Beach be exterminated, as they disturbed the rich man’s 
comfort; whereupon Joe returned the money, with an 
accompanying note which read: 

“You didn’t send enough. I couldn’t get the mosqui- 
toes out of my own office with $10,000.” 

Possibly this is only another of the merry jests for which 
we Americans are famous; in winter, at least, visitors to 
Florida are not bothered with mosquitoes. 

The morning I was in Joe Earman’s police court one of 
the defendants was a cross-eyed negro called Jeff, arrested 
for being drunk. The judge asked him where he got his 
liquor. 

Florida is a prohibition state, and much to my surprise 
Jeff’s reply was: ‘‘You can get it from pretty much any- 
body in my part of town.” 

The judge then asked where he got his first drink and 
lost recollection. Jeff said he got it from ‘‘ Miss Annie.” 
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Being asked if he knew Miss Annie the chief of police 
nodded his head wearily; Miss Annie seemed to be an old 
and well-known offender. 

“You look like a good nigger to me, Jeff,” the judge 
said, ‘but I must do something to impress on your mind 
that we can’t stand a cross-eyed nigger drunk in Palm 
Beach. A cross-eyed nigger full of bootleg whisky is liable 
to shoot anywhere. I fine you five dollars.” 

I heard of some dullness in Palm Beach, and frequent 
predictions that the town would be as lively as ever as 
soon as visitors discovered where liquor could be had. 
Jeff’s testimony seems to indicate that soon after my visit 
the town was as lively as ever. 

By the time the wicker-chair tourist returns to the hotel 
the orchestra may be playing its afternoon concert on the 
veranda, and he may listen to that for an hour and a half. 
It is said out in the world of exaggeration that this orches- 
tra has seventy players. I counted them several times, 
and made the number twenty-eight; quite enough to give 
a very enjoyable performance. One afternoon only forty 
people were listening to the music, but if a guest at the 
hotel misses a meal or a concert it is his own lookout; there 
is no reduction in his bill. 

When the regular orchestra players pack up and leave, 
a jazz band plays in the tea garden near by, and you may 
remain in your chair and see another very unusual sight. 
Presently the electric lights are turned on, and you are 
reminded it is time to dress for dinner. Whereupon you 
proceed to your room and wrestle with your dress suit. 
Then down the elevator at six-thirty, and the head waiter 
greets you and turns you over to one of his numerous 
assistants. You watch the crowd come and go in the din- 
ing room for a time, and then stroll out into the great hotel 
rooms, and into the society for which the place is famous. 

There is a newspaper cartoonist whose pictures of 
married men I regard as masterly; I believe these should 
be collected and deposited in some museum for future 
reference, as true types of our time. He usually shows his 
married men at evening affairs, in dress suits, or in their 
rooms engaged in putting their society clothes on with 
much difficulty. In his pictures also appear wives in com- 
plete control of the situation. The faces of the husbands, 
made with a few strokes, show very plainly they do not 
wish to attend the function their wives have decided on. 

The married men are usually represented as a little bald 
and a little old. The best men we have, these fellows, but 
they are not good-looking. And this is also true to life. We 
American married men may have good hearts, and I hope 
we have, but we are not good-looking. 


Full-Dress After:Dinner Boredom 


XN PALM BEACH every evening I thought of this car- 
toonist’s pictures of married men. Here they werein all 
their glory, wearing dress suits and led round by their wives. 

Everywhere after ten o’clock I heard these plain male 
creatures, gorgeously attired, saying to their wives: 
“Come on!” 

And the wives, true to form replied: ‘‘ Wait a minute.” 

And their ‘“‘minute” was half an hour or more. The 
wives wanted to make a few more observations to carry 
home to tell round when talking of their trip. And as it is 
a sight very much worth while I do not criticize the women 
for tarrying long to look at it. 

My cartoonist’s married men represent true if crude art. 
Of all the men I saw in the great assembly rooms and ball- 
room at the hotel in the evening, not half a dozen looked 
willing; the hundreds of others had been dragged down- 
stairs by their wives, as the cartoonist represents, and 
wanted to go to their rooms and smoke, play cards or read 
the papers from home. 

When you visit the dry-goods stores you see women 
rushing about looking at clothes. At Palm Beach they 
have on what they have selected. The exhibition of dry 
goods is to be seen in the great hotels after dinner from 
eight to eleven—about the usual hours of shows every- 
where. It is during these hours the orchestra plays and the 
dancing occurs. Then the men appear who have been 
coaxed to put on dinner suits, and are unmistakably bored. 
Then is when the women sit round or move about and take 
each other in; and our American women are never quite 
so smart as when they are taking each other in. Every 
woman is a walking encyclopedia, a professor, about 
clothes; she is as clever about a dress as a man is about a 
dollar, and learns the lesson as naturally. 

I met one bored husband at Palm Beach who said to 
me: “I selected my wife from a farm, hoping she would 
never learn the dry-goods habit. Do you see that gorgeous 
creature over there with the tall palm as a background?” 

I looked that way and saw the best-dressed woman in 
the great room. The lady was a little elderly, a little stout, 
but she was correct in every detail, and knew it. She also 


knew that those about her recognized that she was perfect ~ 
in every detail, considering her age. I signified I had picked — 


the lady out. 
“Well,” the husband said, puffing at his cigar, “that’s 
the farmer’s daughter thirty years after.” 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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By Robert Louis Stevenson 
Directed by John S. Robertson Scenario by Clara S. Beranger 


It is a Paramount 
Picture, of course. 


HE greatest show news of the season is that 

you can now see “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” 

as a Paramount Artcraft picture, with John 
Barrymore as the star. This is the play which Richard 
Mansfield immortalized. The most sinister and striking 
plot that Robert Louis Stevenson ever devised. 


The scenes of the upper-world and under-world in London 
half a century ago are the last word in historic realism, 


John Barrymore’s dual genius lights up the whole photoplay 
with great flashes of dramatic power, outdoing in intensity the 
ordinary drama as a searchlight does a candle. 


A great plot—a great play—a great show— put on as only 
Paramount knows how. 
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(Continued from Page 44) 

One night at a ball there were twenty-eight men in the 
orchestra. At no time while I looked on, seated between 
two wallflowers and enjoying their talk, did the number 
of dancers exceed twenty-four. But there were hundreds 
of wallflowers present, whispering remarks to each other. 

It is the wallflowers who run Palm Beach. It isa woman’s 
resort. Men accompany them for one reason and another, 
but it is the women who really appreciate the place. 

A man may dress up at small expense. A dress suit to 
attend the parties given in his honor when he marries, and 
he is fixed for life by occasionally employing a tailor to 
make a few alterations here and there as he grows stouter 
or thinner. It is true an attempt has been made by haber- 
dashers to excite the men about later fashions, and in this 
the haberdashers have the active assistance of certain 
magazines, but the fact remains that in America there is 
little inquiry as to the age of a man’s dress suit. 

But women must consider the clothes problem every 
spring and fall from youth to old age. They must consider 
what becomes a stout figure, a slender figure, a short figure, 
a tall figure; and to this question they give the time and 
shrewdness men devote to finance and democracy. It is 
to Palm Beach the women take their clothes, their vast 
knowledge of propriety, and their well-trained husbands. 

[saw the great show of dry goods in the corridors and 
ballroom several evenings and heard the comments of 
ladies whose acquaintance I formed. Their observations 
confirmed my own, and if I could reproduce for the Amer- 
ican public what they said it would have an accurate pic- 
ture of the real Palm Beach. 

There is no style of woman’s figure that may not be seen, 
the elderly and stout largely predominating. How many 
young women did I see with willowy, perfect figures, and 
draped in dry goods in the best taste? Perhaps a dozen 
during my stay; and the women I knew disputed this esti- 
mate, considerably reducing the figures. Of course there 
are great balls, including that one on Washington’s Birth- 
day, which the society reporters say grandly is the world’s 
greatest social event. But the ordinary visitor will not 
see it: what he will see is about what I saw. Returning 
travelers tell marvelous tales to impress those remaining 
at home, but however far a candid man wanders, the really 
marvelous thing he notes is the wide distribution of the 
usual and commonplace. 


Simplicity is the Keynote 


HE women I saw were of an excellent type, and particu- 
larly well behaved. And as much may be said of the 
men. I saw hundreds of elderly women of the sort who have 
made their sex loved round the world; the wives of our best 
elderly men, mothers of our best young men and women. 
What one sees at Palm Beach is actually a fine sight: 
Americans so well behaved that you admire them. Occa- 
sionally there is a false note, but the dominating type is 
always the creditable average. 

One day I was told that by standing in a certain place 
half an hour I might see a count go by. I said I would 
rather see an American Esq. or Hon. who began in a 
humble capacity and worked his way up. There are 
hundreds of such men at Palm Beach, and I enjoyed look- 
ing at them. The American boast I like best is that any 
young fellow of fair intelligence and good intentions may 
find his way near enough to the top to be conspicuous and 
honored. I know of no handicap except shiftlessness. 

I thought the women looked best in the morning, when 
dressed simply. I am an old-fashioned man who believes 
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that the more elaborately women dress the worse they 
look. I once saw a Russian ballet, a really gorgeous affair, 
said to have been organized for the entertainment of the 
Czar and members of his court. There was one chorus com- 
posed of young girls dressed as simply as country children, 
representing spring. There were other choruses, the 
women in them enveloped in gorgeous spangles and colors, 
but they did not look so well as did the girls dressed simply 
and in the fashion we are all accustomed to. 

It is probable that any ordinary winter night one may 
walk through the lower rooms of a New York hotel and see 
more smart dressing than may be seen in the big hotels at 
Palm Beach. But those in the Palm Beach crowd looked 
better to me; they were nearer representative Americans. 
The proportion of chappies is larger in New York; the 
proportion of solid business men larger in Palm Beach. 

A large part of a woman’s enjoyment of society is com- 
menting on the clothes of other women. As I sat in the 
ballroom I heard two lady wallflowers commenting on a 
certain costume they had observed. I asked them to de- 
scribe it, which they did, and I put down the details care- 
fully, as follows: 

A black Chantilly-lace dress, made very full over white 
satin, and with a long train. 

This dress, my companions agreed, had been out of 
style thirty years. 

The lady who wore the old-fashioned costume was 
pointed out to me and met with my hearty approval; a 
motherly woman who had come to Florida with a good 
husband to enjoy a few weeks of rest and sunshine and who 
was attracted from her room by the dancing, the music and 
the crowds. Others much like her were present and re- 
ceived as much attention from the numerous hotel servants 
as anyone. 

One woman whose comments interested me had come to 
Palm Beach that day on an auto bus from Miami. She 
said one man at the dance—not taking part but looking 
on—had driven the bus. This woman, expecting to see a 
hero or a millionaire, saw a bus driver and was disap- 
pointed. 

One of the lady critics I am quoting noted a sign in the 
hotel which read: ‘These rooms are intended for guests 
only,” and said the people of West Palm Beach couldn’t 
be kept out with a sign. 

One afternoon I heard a woman say, after a glance 
round the crowded porches: “I have never seen a worse- 
bored lot of people.” 

I believe the people did look bored. I never expect 
miracles and was well satisfied with Palm Beach, but so 
many expect wonderful things to happen and, failing to 
find them in the most wonderful places we have, yawn 
a while and then go to sleep in their chairs. 

I did not see any maids or valets at Palm Beach. Women 
like maids, but men do not greatly care for personal serv- 
ants; they are afraid other men will call them ‘‘Sister”’ 
if they have a valet, so they manage to dress alone with 
the assistance of their wives. 

A man said to be an expert told me only every fourth or 
fifth rich man who goes there has a valet, and personally 
I believe these figures are high. The same authority says 
every other rich woman has a maid. These figures I also 
believe to be exaggerated as much as the number of colored 
waiters employed at the hotel. A New York society paper 
says it is 600; Joe McLane, head waiter, says it is 360. I 
heard one of the officials say some of the printed stories 
about the size of the hotel were so big as to be ridiculous, 
Still, its real story, it seems to me, is big enough to satisfy 
the most enthusiastic reporter. 


One of the Verandas at a Palm Beach Hotel 
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I heard a good deal of the North Wing of the hotel, and 
of a rich colony occupying it from season to season. The 
North Wing is newer than the other portion of the hotel 
and more modern in equipment. But I wasn’t over there 
and cannot attest as to its magnificence. The room I 
occupied had old-fashioned furniture and: bath fixtures, 
and the usual hotel rules were posted on the door prohibit- 
ing me from doing washing in my room, warning me to 
deposit my valuables in a safe provided in the office, pay 
my bill weekly, and so on. In my portion of the hotel the 
elevators were slow, and this was a favorite joke among the 
guests. In some of the Western towns prosperous sheep 
and cattle men have erected hotels more modern in many 
respects, but when it comes to management, Palm Beach 
ranks with the best the Swiss, the French, the Italians and 
the New Yorkers can do. 


The Unchanging Servant Personnel 


HOSE clever women who enrich our literature by writ- 

ing personals in the newspapers are well represented at 
this great resort. It is part of the gossip of Palm Beach that 
a rich woman gave a society reporter a house for pleasing 
newspaper notoriety. In the town where I live in the 
West the local paper exploits everybody, as it has been 
found the poor like it even better than the well-to-do. As 
an offset to the statement that a rich woman gave a society 
reporter a house I offer this incident, and know it is true: 

A servant girl in my town concluded to change her 
position. Calling the society reporter of the local paper 
by telephone she said: “This is Lena White, who has been 
working for Mrs Abell. You know me; I have waited on 
you lots of times. I have accepted a position at Mrs. 
Howard’s, across the street, and would like to have it 
mentioned in the personals.” 

‘And the item was accordingly printed in a daily paper 
with a circulation exceeding 7000, in a town which claims 
18,000 population, but which the late census reduced to 
12,000, much to the disgust of its worthy citizens. 

This fall a man was traveling to Florida in an automo- 
bile. In the pine woods of Georgia he came upon a railroad 
train of ten coaches sidetracked and waiting for a train 
going in an opposite direction to pass. All the coaches were 
filled with negro men. It was an unusual sight, and the 
traveler wondered who the negro men could be and why 
they were in that lonely place. 

It was Joe McLane’s special train en route to Florida for 
the opening of the Palm Beach season, and all the passen- 
gers were waiters. And this isn’t all the story; on the 
ocean at the same time was a ship called the Arapahoe, 
headed for Florida, and all the passengers were white em- 
ployees of the hotel—clerks, cooks, housekeepers, and so on. 

Joe McLane is one of the characters of Palm Beach. For 
twenty-one years he has had charge of the dining room. 
There are nineteen assistant head waiters under him, and 
in summer these men are head waiters in hotels in the 
North, East and West. The waiters are collected by him 
and his assistants from nearly everywhere; mainly from 
a big hotel at Saratoga, New York. 

Joe McLane found a dozen of the present waiters at the 
hotel when he went there, and they have been coming every 
winter season since. I noticed several of these old fellows; 
they were gray, and when a negro is gray he is old. 

More than a hundred of the present guests have been 
coming regularly many years; Joe McLane found them 
there, and every winter they want William or Henry or 
Thomas to wait on them, as they did the season before. 

(Concluded on Page 49) 
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A truck wins preference only 
by performance. Therefore, 
the fact that Republic Trucks 
have won the greatest truck- 
preference in the world is the 
most convincing evidence of 
their greater ruggedness and 
economy. By doing harder 
work, for.a longer time, at 
lower cost, Republic Trucks 
have proved their superiority 
to more than 60,000 owners. 


Republic Motor Truck Co. Inc., Alma, Michigan 
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Just where and how 
is the money to be spent 0 





HIRTY denominations co-operating 
in the Interchurch World Movement 


have budgeted their needs. No business 
could have done it more scientifically. 


They have united to prevent the possibility 
of duplication or waste. At least a million 
dollars will be saved by the fact that thirty 
individual campaigns are joined in one 


united effort. 














A businesslike Answer to 


Each denomination has arranged its budget ; Py : 
a businesslike Question 


under six main heads: 
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For the Church’s Work at Home. A score of items come under this 
head. Consider only one. Five and a half million people in the 
United States cannot even read and write the English language. 
Who is to carry forward this vast work of Americanization if the 


Church does not? 
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For Higher Education. More than half the 450,000 students in 
American universities and colleges are in colleges founded and sup- 
ported by the Churches. These institutions have had no great en- 
dowment campaigns, but their needs are Just as pressing as the needs 
of larger schools; and you have only to read their list of alumni and 
alumne to measure the value of their contribution to America. 





For Hospitals and Homes. [Every year 1,000,000 men and women 
seriously ill are turned away from Church hospitals because of lack 
of room. The children’s homes are compelled to turn away more 


children than they can receive. 
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For the Church’sWork Abroad. Influenzacame first from the Orient 
thirty years ago; nearly all plagues are Oriental plagues. So long 
as China has only one physician to every 400,000 people the Orient 
will continue to be a menace. So long as one-third of the babies 
of India die before their second year our own babies are not safe. 
A Christian doctor or teacher sent abroad is working for America 


as truly as though he worked at home. 
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For Religious Training. At least 12,000,000 children and young 
people are entering American life without any religious training at 
all. Remembering the faith of Washington and Lincoln, do you 
think that America will continue to produce Washingtons and 
Lincolns if faith dies out of the hearts of its youth? 
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Preachers’ Salaries. The preacher is called the “forgotten man,” 
and well he may be. Eight out of ten preachers are paid less than 


$20 a week! 


Each denomination has its own detailed budget, and will administer its own 
funds. Your pastor has copies of the budget; examine them for yourself. 
In the week of April 25th-May 2nd you will be given your opportunity 
to help. You can do it with the full satisfaction of knowing that every 


dollar of your gif 


t has its post of service assigned to it in advance. 


Every dollar for a better America and a better world. When your church 
calls on you give—and give with your heart as well as your pocketbook. 


ChINTERCHURCH World Movement 
of North America 


The publication of this advertisement is made possible through the co-operation of thirty denominations 





Gabe terme, 
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One of Joe McLane’s assistants is a negro 
doctor, a very capable man. Years ago 
there was an outbreak of a serious epidemic 
among the negroes in the barracks, but the 
guests didn’t know it; few of the employees 
did. The negro doctor cleaned it all up, and 
there was no excitement and no deaths. 

Two of Joe’s assistant head waiters are 
preachers, and they conduct frequent re- 
ligious services in the big amusement hall 
provided for colored employees. Joe also 
has under him musicians for cake walks, 
quartets, and so on. There are also base- 
ball nines. Their games are fast and fu- 
rious and cause the guests at the hotels to 
cheer and bet. 


Why Women Smoke 


Being a good man himself, Joe McLane 
knows good men. If one of the waiters is 
slow or otherwise objectionable he does not 
come back the following year; thus good 
men are recruited in every calling. 

The great hotel reminds you of a beehive 
with the guests going and coming in 
swarms, but there are order and quiet; for 
every guest there is an employee, well 
trained, and the best in his class, At times 
during the season there are two employees 
for every guest. 

I used to watch the black porters start 
out to meet trains; fifty of them at times. 
Presently they would come back, carrying 
all sorts of packages—valises, golf sticks, 
tennis rackets, band boxes; and followed by 
a lot of guests usually grumbling about their 
train being late. Then the nineteen men in 
the front office would take them in hand and 
quietly and quickly provide for them. 

I saw no lady at Palm Beach carrying or 
leading a dog about, and herewith express 
gratitude, for I do not like the sight. 
Americans generally, I believe, will approve 
my taste in this particular at least. 

Ina statement lately issued by the board 
of a large and influential church an ear- 
nest appeal is made to women ‘“‘to refrain 
from the use of tobacco, in the name of 
the country’s welfare.’ I did not see a 
woman smoking at Palm Beach nor do 
I personally know a woman who smokes. 
I doubt the statement that “‘the increased 
use of tobacco among women is appal- 
ling.” You may do as you choose; the 
statement just quoted is made by the 
church board referred to above. I have 
always believed that the few women who 
smoke do it to aggravate the men, who do 
not like to see women smoke. I also 
believe that if women really craved tobacco 
they would smoke pipes or cigars, and few 
of them do this. 

I record only my personal experiences and 
opinions about women smoking. One of the 
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acquaintances I made at Palm Beach, a 
woman rather sophisticated, says there is 
more smoking among her sex than I believe. 
Asked if she had seen any of it during her 
stay of three or four days, she admitted 
only one case. She agreed with me, how- 
ever, that women who smoke do it to act 
smart, and that it isn’t very smart. She 
knows only one woman who seems to be 
permeated with nicotine, as men smokers 
are, and who actually has the tobacco 
habit. 

Extending south of Palm Beach a dis- 
tance of twenty miles is a hard-surface road 
running beside the sea. I do not know of a 
prettier road in Florida; nor anywhere else, 
for that matter. Almost every acre of land 
along the way has been plotted into town 
lots. Occasionally there is a lonely cottage, 
and occasionally men, women and children 
issue from these cottages, dressed in bath- 
ing suits, and plunge into the surf. The 
road is a lonely but beautiful one. The lots 
are for sale by the West Palm Beach real- 
estate agents, and have been for some 
years. 

Adjoining Palm Beach there are fine 
places, but for eighteen miles south there 
is almost nothing except streets and boule- 
vards to be developed in the future; and 
the names of most of these are falling 
from the posts on which they were erected 
years ago. Palm Beach is growing, and the 
last season is always its best, but no town 
can be so prosperous as to occupy additions 
as fast as boomers plat them. 


The Winter Climate 


On a date in March, when the scene at 
Palm Beach is at its best, the visitors begin 
to disappear. In a few days those left com- 
plain a good deal of dullness, and in another 
few days Palm Beach is in charge of watch- 
men; the visitors have been distributed to 
the ends of the earth and are busy in its 
various affairs. 

Great names have been written on the 
hotel registers at Palm Beach, names writ- 
ten large in the world of affairs. It is said 
of Palm Beach, as it was said of Cairo, 
Egypt, in the fine old dull days before the 
war: 

“Everyone worth while may be seen 
there by waiting a while.” 

Everyone who goes to Florida visits 
Palm Beach, if even briefly. And who does 
not go to Florida for a short stay during the 
winter? It is becoming as much of a winter 
habit as California, and the California 
habit has long been chronic. 

And whatever may be said of the under- 
side of Florida, the upper side in winter is 
incomparable. A good many doubt that 
Honolulu, California, Italy or southern 
France can equal it. 


Lhe Prodigal Scot 


N AMERICAN manufacturer named 
Varick had occasion some months ago 
to be in Glasgow. While in the land of 
Bobby Burns he met a clever young Scot, 
a buyer in his own line of business,’ who 
impressed him so favorably that he offered 
him the position of purchasing agent for 
his factory. 

The offer was eagerly accepted and sixty 
days later Angus Macdougal had learned 
to think in dollars and cents and was fast 
getting to know the ropes of Yankee busi- 
ness. The Macdougal made good from the 
first. He was strong on quality, inflexible 
on deliveries and demonstrated an ability 
for close buying and microscopic penny- 
splitting that broke all the records of the 
trade. 

In addition to these sterling accomplish- 
ments he could travel cheaper than any 
other man that Varick had ever sent out on 
the road. Every time he returned from a 
trip his employer noted with surprise his 
abnormally low expense bills. Not once 
had he found a penny charged to enter- 
taining. 

After one particularly cheap trip Varick 
summoned the Macdougal to his office and 
told him squarely that when he was on the 
road he must keep his end up and return in 
kind whatever entertainment he accepted 
from the men with whom he did business. 


Angus listened gravely and promised to 
bear his employer’s admonition in mind. 

A week or two later he handed in an ex- 
pense bill for O. K. and sure enough near the 
bottom of the column appeared the item: 


Entertaining... $10.00 


Varick thinking he could have a laugh 
at his canny buyer’s expense sent for him 
and asked him rather severely how he 
spent that ten dollars. 

Angus explained glibly that on his last 
trip he was just about to place a large order 
half a cent below the market when he suc- 


ceeded in wheedling McCutts Bros. & Tracy | 


into shading the price another quarter cent. 
He was so elated over his bargain that he 


had invited the three McCutts brothers to | 


dine with him at a genteel hotel. 

“And you actually squandered ten dol- 
lars on a dinner for four?” pursued Varick 
without the flicker of a smile. 

“Nae, Maister Varick. Gr-rand denner 
though it was, it costet but nine-ninety.”’ 

“And what became of the other ten 
cents?’ inquired Varick solemnly. 

‘Hoot! Maister Varick,” quoth the Mac- 
dougal, ‘‘in obejience to your policy of 
leeberality in entertainment, I gied the 
sma’ siller to the puir sairving laddie for a 
gratuity, and I didna think ye’d tak on 
sae sairly aboot it.” 
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OVEN BAKED BEAN 


Dip you ever see a boy eat Heinz Oven Baked 
Beans? No better endorsement was ever made 
than his grin of appreciation as he passes his 
plate for more. 

You can’t foolaboy. He knows whatis good. 
He recognizes that dzked taste which makes 
Heinz Baked Beans so delicious. 

His instincts are right. The food value is 


there, as well as the flavor. Aakimg does it. 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 
Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) Boston style 


Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat (Vegetarian ) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


Some of the 


Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 
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IMPROVING AMERICA’ 


(Continued from Page 5) 


How sordid of her, I thought, and how 
like a woman! Had they expected another 
distinguished visitor to California—namely, 
the King of Belgium—to boost something 
when they treated him to dinners, aviation, 
sight-seeing tours all along the western 
world? To this thought my wife replied 
that the King of Belgium was one thing 
and that I was another, a point of view 
which I naturally failed to understand. 

I almost expected the king to be on the 
platform at Los Angeles to give us greet- 
ing, but instead I found Mrs. Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart and her major, themselves 
guests, surrounded by editors, business 
men, chambers of commerce, bankers, 
patriots and others already eloquently 
discoursing upon the advantages of Yosem- 
ite National Park as a strategic point 
from which Nature could be supplied to 
the sovereign state of California. Lurking 
in the outskirts of enthusiasm I found 
another international literary celebrity, 
whom for convenience I shall hereafter 
designate as Mr. Careless. 

Mr. Careless, like myself, had come be- 
cause he adores riding in special cars. Also 
he had been all along under the impression 
that the trip had been arranged by a 
motion-picture corporation to which he 
was supplying material out of his emi- 
nently famous short stories. 

At this point I might take occasion to 
explain that since my nineteenth year I 
have considered myself a Californian. Cali- 
fornia lays no claim to me; yet I cannot 
forget that it was California that threw me 
into college, threw me out again and 
suckled me in journalism even as the wolf 
mother took pity on the infant Remus. So 
I have been elected a Californian upon my 
own nomination. Therefore, as a Cali- 
fornian, I might explain that we of the 
Golden State are a hospitable people. We 
clasp the hand, we point with pride, we 
slap the back, we open the foaming ginger 
ale in defiance of any law but the law of 
humanity. 

California has the hearty manner which 
goes properly with a good heart and a truly 
generous disposition. So I was not disap- 
pointed at the station, and subsequently on 
the train, to find California in all her 
fruitful abundance. 


The Unofficial Mayor 


The unofficial mayor of Los Angeles, a 
tower of a man with a laugh that splits the 
welkin and a descriptive power which in- 
cludes all local color from the mission of 
San Luis Rey as far north as Paso Robles— 
where San Francisco’s jealous influence be- 
gins to assert itself—the unofficial mayor, I 
repeat, took the party in hand and gave it 
unity. An efficient American and a true 
Westerner was this unofficial mayor. As 
our train shot northward he was every- 
where, infusing the glow of golden poppies, 
and when the poppies refused to glow he 
used the methods of the yell leader who 
pumps enthusiasm into his bleachers when 
the first half languishes and the score 
stands panting, nothing against nothing. 
He was the sworn enemy of gathering gloom 
and dull moments. He passed among the 
knots of serious-minded newspaper mag- 
nates, hotel princes, bank presidents and 
others, and as he passed the poppies broke 
their buds like so many firecrackers. He 
had an uproarous song about ‘‘Ca-bbages, 
ca-beans and ca-rrots’”’ which he taught to 
everybody from the Pullman porter down 
to myself, and as the night wore on we were 
all singing it. Some of us sang it in our 
sleep. 

Then morning came, as thescenario writer 
prefers to express it. We debarked at the 
El Portal entrance of the valley and were 
met amidst looming cliffs by simple 
mountaineers in command of as many twin 
sixes. The air was bracing. Mystery held 
us in thrall. Somewhere out there lay 
the Yosemite, and toward it wound a 
splendid grade inviting our carload of 
brains to behold and be impressed. For 
myself, I needed no such invitation, be- 
cause I had dreamed about the Yosemite 
ever since I was old enough to paste pic- 
tures in a scrapbook. I stood on the brink 
of discovery. Were the trees, the peaks, 
the waterfalls as lofty as my mind had 
pictured them? 

The two San Franciscans who sat with 
us in our twin six were true Yosemite 
worshipers. Mr. Dohrman, who has the 


valley’s salvation very close to his heart, 
and Mr. Charles K. Field, the greatest 
Californian ever born in Vermont, spoke 
feelingly of the old days when there were 
no college-bred roads leading smoothly 
through El Portal. In those days you 
lumped it and bumped it by a Deadwood 
stage; or you hiked it, as the prospectors 
did, behind a string of pack jacks; or you 
did it stylishly with your own camping 
outfit; or you came a-horseback. 

“You had to work for it in them days,” 
grinned our chauffeur-mountaineer under 
his horseshoe mustache as he turned his 
bushy head and gave us a hawklike look. 

“Indeed you had to work for it,’”’ com- 
plained my friend Mr. Careless, turning up 
the collar of his leathern coat against the 
nipping air. ‘‘There wasn’t any rolling in 
on rubber tires. It was a man’s job getting 
here, and as a consequence the people who 
did come came because they loved the 
valley enough to make the struggle worth 
while.’’ 

I thought at that moment that Careless 
had chosen a poor time in which to carp. 
Myself, I enjoy a smooth-faced road and 
four good tires blown up to about eighty. 
But our chauffeur-mountaineer just turned 
his head for a sharp glance of appreciation 


ere he threw the gears into second and we ' 


took another upward turn into the land of 
giants, 

The Yosemite, as you approach it from 
E] Portal, has the quality of Greek drama— 
expectancy, the ever-increasing march of 
grandeur, and then the exaltation of climax. 
Catastrophe and ruin have not come as yet. 
I hope they never will; but it is in fear of 
catastrophe that I am writing these rough- 
hewn paragraphs. 


No Standards to Gauge Yosemite 


Here, deep in the bosom of our continent, 
lies a marvel yet unspoiled; a miracle 
which never disappoints the beholder. The 
valley itself is but an entrance to the 
National Park, which extends over a 
thousand-odd square miles among the 
highlands which the forest rangers call 
upstairs. But it is of the valley that I am 
writing. In the trite words of the pros- 
pectus, it is beyond description. Milton 
or Dante could do but puny justice to this 
abode of many temples which loom over a 
space of ground somewhat smaller than the 
island of Manhattan. We civilized men, 
used to living among things scaled down to 
our needs and customs, have no standard 
by which to gauge the Yosemite. A mouse 
might venture into the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame and be less overwhelmed by archi- 
tectural grandeur than you or I under the 
shadow of Sentinel Rock. Tribes of Go- 
liaths, Thors and Polyphemuses might 
wander and be lost to sight in this colossal 
vale, where even the yellow pines, giants 
almost rivaling the great sequoias, stand 
dwarfed like little reeds against the rocky 
bulwarks of the sky, the swelling bastions 
of El Capitan. 

As the road sweeps through El Portal 
the pageant is revealed, glory on glory. 
Vast forms of carved animals guard the 
way; Indian elephants, crouching bears, 
hook-beaked birds, their backs bristling 
with forests, glower forever down upon the 
invaders. Sheer spires, delicately colored, 
carved and clustered, are lost among the 
wintry clouds. Waterfalls, which in the 
spring will roar like Niagaras, trail silvery 
plumes from zenith to nadir. The road 
turns again and into view swings old El 
Capitan. 

E1 Capitan! The sun is full upon him. 
The Captain, leader among rocks upon the 
face of the earth! His shaggy brows, 
tatooed with iron rust, support the edge of 
heaven. High up his breast—a thousand 
feet perhaps—green lichens cling among 
the seams. Take your field glasses and look 
again—these lichens are groups of tall pines 
which have taken root there centuries ago 
and flourished to great age against the old 
one’s serene indifference of fate. 

“A German siege gun couldn’t do much 
business there,’”’ remarked one of my fellow 
Californians. 

“There are other ways,’ muttered Care- 
less, introducing a choral theme into the 
drama of Euripides. 


After a pleasant dinner at the hotel the 
members of our expedition held a meeting. 
(Continued on Page 53) 
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(Continued from Page 145) 

“Old Tutt is on the other side!’’ he 
almost sobbed. 

O’Leary whistled. Then regarding Caput 
much as one would view a condemned man 
being conducted to the electric chair he 
intoned mournfully: 


“There was a Ma-a-an named Rosen-iha-a-al, 
Who had a Biil-l-l-ce goat last fa-a-al! 


“Gee, Caput,’’ he exclaimed in heartfelt 
tones, ‘“‘you have my sym-path-ee!”’ 


People versus Higgleby crawled slowly 
toward the top of the calendar. Day by 
day Caput Magnus waned in face, figure 
and general objectionability. No longer 
could he be heard roaring for his stenog- 
rapher. Instead, those of his colleagues 
who paused stealthily outside his door on 
their way over to Pont’s for ‘‘five-o’clock 
tea’’ heard dulcet tones floating forth from 
the transom in varying fluctuations: 

“Ahem! H’m! Gentlemen of the jury— 
h’m! The defendant is indicted for the 
outrageous crime of bigamy! No, that 
won’t do! Gentlemen of the jury, the de- 
fendant is indicted for the crime of bigamy! 
H’m! The crime of bigamy is one of 
epee atrocious offenses against the moral 
aw Z 





Oh! Oh!” choked the legal assistants 
as they embraced themselves wildly. ‘‘Oh! 
Oh! Caput’s practicin’! Just listen to’im! 
Ain’t he the little cuckoo! Bet he’s takin’ 
lessons in elocution! But won’t old Tutt 
just eat him alive!” 

And in the stilly hours of the early dawn 
those sleeping in tenements and extensions 
adjacent to the hall bedroom occupied by 
Caput were roused by a trembling voice that 
sought vainly to imitate the nonchalance 
of experience, declaiming: “‘Gentlemen of 
the jury, the defendant is indicted for the 
crime of bigamy! This offense is one re- 
pugnant to the instincts of civilization and 
odious to the tenets of religion!’”’ And 
thereafter they tossed until breakfast time, 
bigamy becoming more and more odious 
to them every minute. 

No form of diet. no physical exercise, no 
“reducicle” could have achieved the ex- 
traordinary alteration in Mr. Magnus’ 
appearance that was in fact induced by his 
anxiety over his prospective prosecution of 
Higgleby. Whereas erstwhile he had been 
smug and condescending, complacent, le- 
thargic and ponderous, he now became 
drawn, nervous, apprehensive and obsequi- 
ous. Moreover, he was markedly thinner. 
He was obviously on a decline, caused by 
sheer funk. Speak sharply to him and he 
would shy like a frightened pony. The 
Honorable Peckham wasenraptured, claim- 
ing now to have a system of getting even 
with people that beat the invention of 
Torquemada. When it was represented to 
him that Caput might die, fade away en- 
tirely, in which case the office would be 
left without any indictment clerk, the 
Honorable Peckham -profanely declared 
that he didn’t carea damn. Caput Magnus 
was going to try Higgledy, that was all 
there was to it! And at last the day came. 

Gathered in Judge Russell’s courtroom 
were as many of the office assistants as 
could escape from their duties, anxious to 
Officiate at the legal demise of Caput 
Magnus. Even the Honorable Peckham 
could not refrain from having business 
there at the call of the calendar. It re- 
sembled a regular monthly conference of 
the D. A.’s professional staff, which for 


some reason Tutt and Mr. Tutt had also 


been invited to attend. Yea, the spectators 
were all there in the legal colosseum waiting 
eagerly to see Caput Magnus enter the 
arena to be gobbled up by Tutt & Tutt. 
They thirsted for his blood, having been 
for years bored by his brains. They would 
rather see Caput Magnus made mincemeat 


of than ninety-nine criminals convicted, 


even were they guilty of bigamy. But as 
yet Caput Magnus was not there. It was 
ten-twenty-nine. The clerk was there; Mr. 
Higgleby, isosceles, flabby and acephalous 
as ever, was there; Tutt and Mr. Tutt were 
there; and Bonnie Doon, and the stenog- 
rapher and the jury. And on the front 
bench the two wives of Higgleby sat, side 
by side, so frigidly that had that gentleman 
possessed the gift of prevision he would 
never have married either of them; Mrs. 
Tomascene Startup Higgleby and Mrs.— 
or Miss—Alvina Woodcock (Higgleby)— 
depending upon the action of the jury. The 
entire cast in the eternal matrimonial tri- 
angular drama was there except the judge 
and the prosecutor in the form of Caput 
Magnus. 
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And then, preceding the judge by half a 
minute only, his entrance timed histrioni- 
cally to the second, he came, like Eudoxia, 
like a flame out of the east. In swept 
Caput Magnus with all the dignity and 
grace of an Irving playing Cardinal Wool- 
sey. Haggard, yes; pale, yes; tremulous, 
perhaps; but nevertheless glorious in a new 
cutaway coat, patent-leather shoes, green 
tie, a rosebud blushing from his lapel, his 
hair newly cut and laid down in beautiful 
little wavelets with pomatum, his figure 
erect, his chin in air, a book beneath his 
arm, his right hand waving in a delicate 
gesture of greeting; for Caput had taken 
O’Leary’s suggestion seriously, and had 
purchased that widely known and authori- 
tative work to which so many eminent 
barristers owe their entire success—How 
to Try a Case—and in it he had learned 
that in order to win the hearts of the jury 
one should make oneself beautiful. 

“What in hell’s he done to himself?’ 
gasped O’Leary to O’Brien. 

“‘He’ll make a wonderful corpse!’ whis- 
pered the latter in response. 

“Order in the court! His Honor the 
Judge of General Sessions!” bellowed an 
officer at this moment, and the judge 
came in. 

Everybody got up. He bowed. Every- 
body bowed. Everybody sat down again. 
A few, deeply affected, blew their noses. 
Then His Honor smiled genially and asked 
what business there was before the court, 
and the clerk told him that they were all 
there to try a man named Higgleby for 
bigamy, and the judge, nodding at Caput, 
said to go ahead and try him. 

In the bottom of his peritoneum Mr. 
Magnus felt that he carried a cold stone 
the size of.a grapefruit. His hands were 
ice, his lips bloodless. And there was a 
Niagara where his hearing should have 
been. But he rose, just as the book told 
him to do, in all his beauty, and enunciated 
in the crystal tones he had learned during 
the last few weeks at Madam Winter- 
bottom’s school of acting and elocution—in 
syllables chiseled from the stone of elo- 
quence by the lapidary of culture: 

“Tf Your Honor please, I move the 
cause of the People of the state of New 
York against Theophilus Higgleby, in- 
dicted for bigamy.” 

Peckham and the rest couldn’t believe 
their ears. It wasn’t possible! That per- 
fect specimen of tonsorial and sartorial art, 
warbling like a legal Caruso, conducting 
himself so naturally, easily and casually, 


couldn’t be old Caput Magnus! They 
pinched themselves. 
“Say!”’ ejaculated Peckham. ‘‘What’s 


happened to him? 
sign up with us?”’ 

Mr. Tutt across the inclosure in front of 
the jury box raised his bushy eyebrows and 
looked whimsically at the D. A. over his 
spectacles. 

“Are you ready, Mr. Tutt?’ inquired 
the judge. 

“Entirely so, Your Honor,’ 
the lawyer. 

“Then impanel a jury.” 

The jury was impaneled, Mr. Caput 
Magnus passing through that trying ordeal 
with great éclat. 

“You may proceed to open your case,” 
directed the judge. 

The staff saw a very white Caput Mag- 
nus rise and bow in the direction of the 
bench. Then he stepped to the jury box 
and cleared his throat. His official associ- 
ates held their breath expectantly. Would 
he—or wouldn’t he? There was a pause. 

Then: ‘‘Mister Foreman and gentlemen 
of the jury,”’ declaimed Caput in flutelike 
tones: “The defendant is indicted for the 
crime of bigamy, an offense alike repugnant 
to religion, civilization and to the law.” 

The words flowed from him like a rip- 
pling sunlit stream; encircled him like a 
necklace of verbal jewels, a rosary, each 
word a pearl or a bead or whatever it is. 
With perfect articulation, enunciation and 
gesticulation Mr. Caput Magnus went on 
to inform his hearers that Mr. Higgleby 
was a bigamist of the deepest dye, that he 
had feloniously, willfully and knowingly 
married two several females, and by every 
standard of conduct was utterly and entirely 
detestable. 

Mr. Higgleby, flanked by Tutt and Mr. 
Tutt, listened calmly. Caput warmed to 
his task. 

The said Higgleby, said he, had as afore- 
said in the indictment committed the act 
of bigamy, to wit, of marriage when he 
had one legal wife already, in New York 
City on the seventeenth of last December, 


When did Sir Henry 


’ 


responded 
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by marrying in Grace Church Chantry the 
lady whom they saw sitting by the other 
lady—he meant the one with the red 
feather in her bonnet—that is to say, her 
hat, whereas the other lady, as he had said 
aforesaid, had been lawfully and properly 
married to the defendant the preceding 
May, to wit, in Chicago as aforesaid 

“Pardon me!” interrupted the foreman 
petulantly. ‘Which is the lady you mean 
was married to the defendant in New York? 
You said she was sitting by the other lady 
and that you meant the one with the red 
feather, but you didn’t say whether the one 
with the red feather was the other lady or 
the one you were talking about.” 

Caput gagged and turned pink. 

“I—J] ——” he stammered. “The lady 
in the red bonnet is—the—New York 
lady.” 

““You mean she isn’t his wife although the 
defendant went through the form of mar- 
riage with her, because he was already 
married to another,” suggested His Honor. 
“You might, I think, put things a little 
more simply. However, do it your own 
Way.” 

““Ye-es, Your Honor.” 
“ec fe) on.’’ 

But Caput was lost—hopelessly. Every 
vestige of the composure so laboriously 
acquired at Madam Winterbottom’s salon 
had evaporated. He felt as if he were 
swinging in midair hitched to a scudding 
aéroplane by a rope about his middle. The 
mucous membranes of his throat were as 
dry and as full of dust as the entrails of a 
carpet sweeper. His vision was blurred and 
he had no control over his muscles. Weakly 
he leaned against the table in front of the 
jury, the room swaying about him. The 
pains of hell gat hold upon him. He was 
dying. Even the staff felt compunction— 
all but the Honorable Peckham. 

Judge Russell quickly sensed the situa- 
tion. He was a kindly man, who had 
pulled many an ass out of the mire of 
confusion. So with a glance at Mr. Tutt he 
came to Caput’s rescue. 

“Let us see, Mr. Magnus,’’ he remarked 
pleasantly; “‘suppose you prove the Illinois 
marriage first. Is Mrs. Higgleby in court?” 

Both ladies started from their seats. 

“Mrs. Tomascene Higgleby,” corrected 
His Honor. “Step this way, please, 
madam!”’ 

The former Miss Startup made her way 
diffidently to the witness chair and in a 
faint voice answered the questions relative 
to her marriage of the preceding spring as 
put to her by the judge. Mr. Tutt waved 
her aside and Caput Magnus felt returning 
strength. He had expected and prepared 
for a highly technical assault upon the 
legality of the ceremony performed in 
Cook County. He had anticipated every 
variety and form of question. But Mr. 
Tutt put none. He merely smiled benignly 
upon Caput in an avuncular fashion. 

“Have you no questions, Mr. Tutt?’ 
inquired His Honor. 

““None,”’ answered the lawyer. 

“Then prove the bigamous marriage,” 
directed Judge Russell. 

Then rose at the call of justice, militantly 
and with a curious air of proprietorship in 
the overmarried defendant, the wife or 
maiden who in earlier days had answered 
to the name of Alvina Woodcock. Though 
she was the injured party and though the 
blame for her unfortunate state rested en- 
tirely upon Higgleby, herresentmentseemed 
less directed toward the offending male 
than toward the Chicago lady who was his 
lawful wife. There was no question as to 
the circumstances to which she so defi- 
nitely and aggressively testified. No one 
could gainsay the deplorable fact that she 
had, as she supposed, been linked in lawful 
wedlock to Mr. Tutt’s isosceles client. But 
there was that in her manner which sug- 
gested that she felt that being the last she 
should be first, that finding was keeping, 
and that possession was nine points of 
matrimonial law. 

And, as before, Mr. Tutt said nothing. 
Neither he nor Tutt nor Bonnie Doon nor 
yet Higgleby showed any the least sign of 
concern. Caput’s momentarily returning 
self-possession forsook him. What por- 
tended this ominous silence? Had he made 
some horrible mistake? Had he over- 
looked some important jurisdictional fact? 
Was he now to be hoist for some unknown 
reason by his own petard? He was, poor 
innocent—he was! 

“That is the case,’’ he announced faintly. 
“‘The People rest.” 

Judge Russell looked down curiously at 
Mr. Tutt, 
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“Well,” he remarked, 
Mr. Tutt?” 

But the old lawyer only smiled, 

“Come here a minute,” directed His 
Honor. 

And when Mr. Tutt reached the bench 
the judge said: ‘‘Have you any defense in 
this case? If not, why don’t you plead 
guilty and let me dispose of the matter?” 

“But, Your Honor,” protested Mr, Tutt, 
“of course I have a defense—and a most 
excellent one!” 

“You have?” 

“Certainly.” 

The judge elevated his forehead. 

“Very well,” he remarked; “if you 
really have one you had better go on with 
it. And,” he added beneath his breath, but 
in a tone clearly audible to the clerk, “the 
Lord have mercy on your soul!” 

The assistants saw Caput subside into 
his chair and simultaneously Mr. Tutt 
slowly raise his lank form toward the 
ceiling. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” said he be- 
nignly: “My client, Mr. Higgleby, is 
chafged in this indictment with the crime 
of bigamy committed here in New York, in 
marrying Alvyina Woodcock—the strong- 
minded lady on the front row of benches 
there—when he already had a lawful wife 
living in Chicago. The indictment alleges 
no other offense and the district attorney 
has not sought to prove any, my learned 
and eloquent adversary, Mr. Magnus, hav- 
ing a proper regard for the constitutional 
rights of every unfortunate whom he brings 
to the bar of justice. If therefore I can 
prove to you that Mr. Higgleby was never 
lawfully married to Tomascene Startup in 
Chicago on the eleventh of last May or at 
any other time, the allegation of bigamy 
falls to the ground; at any rate so far as 
this indictment is concerned. For unless 
the indictment sets forth a valid prior 
marriage it is obvious that the subsequent 
marriage cannot be bigamous. Am I clear? 
I perceive by your very intelligent facial 
expressions that I am. Well, my friends, 
Mr. Higgleby never was lawfully married 
to Tomascene Startup last May in Chicago, 
and you will therefore be obliged to acquit 
him! Come here, Mr. Smithers.” 

Caput Magnus suddenly experienced the 
throes of dissolution. Who was Smithers? 
What could old Tutt be driving at? But 
Smithers—evidently the Reverend Sancti- 
monious Smithers—was already placidly 
seated in the witness chair, his limp hands 
folded across his stomach and his thin nose 
looking interrogatively toward Mr. Tutt. 

“What is your name?” asked the lawyer 
dramatically. 

““My name is Oswald Garrison Smith- 
ers,” replied the reverend gentleman in 
Canton-flannel accents, ‘‘and I reside in 
Pantuck, Iowa, where I am pastor of the 
Reformed Lutheran Church.” 

“Do you know the defendant?’ 

“Indeed I do,” sighed the Reverend 
Smithers. ‘‘I remember him very well. I 
solemnized his marriage to a widow of my 
congregation on July 4, 1917; in fact to 
the relict of our late senior warden, Deacon 
Pellatiah Higgins. Sarah Maria Higgins 
was the lady’s name, and she is alive and 
well at the present time.” 

He gazed deprecatingly at the jury. If 
meekness had efficacy he would have in- 
herited' the earth. 

“What?” ejaculated the foreman. “You 
say this man is married to three women?” 

“Trigamy—not bigamy!” muttered the 
clerk, sotto voce. 

“You have put your finger upon the 
precise point, Mister Foreman!’”’ exclaimed 
Mr. Tutt admiringly. ‘If Mr. Higgleby 
was already lawfully married to a lady in 
Iowa when he married Miss—or Mrs.— 
Startup in Chicago last May, his marriage 
to the latter was not a legal marriage; it 
was in fact no marriage at all. You can’t 
charge a man with bigamy unless you re- 
cite a legal marriage followed by an illegal 
one. Therefore, since the indictment fails 
to set forth a legal marriage anywhere 
followed by a marriage, legal or otherwise, 
in New York County, it recites no crime, 
and my client must be acquitted. Is not 
that the law, Your Honor?” 

Judge Russell quickly hid a smile and 
turned to the moribund Caput. 

“Mr. Magnus, have you anything to say 
in reply to Mr. Tutt’s argument?” he 
asked. ‘“‘If not y 

But no response came from Caput Mag- 
nus. He was past all hearing, understand- 
ing or answering. He was ready to be 
carried out and buried. 

(Concluded on Page 152) 


“how about it, 
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Drivers can’t take chances! 


Race drivers choose tires by just one standard — 
certain dependability in actual service. 


That is why so many famous race drivers have 
turned to Mason. It is significant, too, that, after 
every new reliability record made by Masons, 


more and more race drivers insist on Mason 
Tires for their cars. 


After all, actual service is the only real test of tire 
worth, and when you equip with Masons, you 
buy only tires that stand up under the hardest of 
all service tests —road and speedway racing. 


More than that—you buy tires for which we 
assume the responsibility of perfect workmanship 
and flawless materials throughout their service. 
Mason Tires—Cord, Maxi-Mile Fabric and 
Solid—are backed by a NO-MILEAGE-LIMIT 
guarantee. hey must wear out and not give out. 


The Mason Tire and Rubber Company 


Factory and Home Office, Kent, Ohio 


Branches 
Atlanta Cincinnati — Denver Kansas City Richmond 
Baltimore Cleveland Detroit Milwaukee San Francisco 
Boston Dallas Indianapolis New York 


Chicago Des Moines Jacksonville Oklahoma City 
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Your kitchen 
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phate : 
1s your workshop 
HIS workshop, where you prepare food for your 


family, should be, above all places, clean, whole- 
some and inviting. 


Unpainted surfaces in your kitchen, woodwork, cabi- 
nets, or tables are drawbacks to cleanliness. The raw 
porous wood absorbs grease and moisture, and to this 
cling smoke and dirt—all of which it is difficult to re- 


move. 


Give these kitchen surfaces a protecting coat of Acme Quality 
| White Enamel, and grease and dirt and unsanitary conditions will 


not find welcome. Foreign matter does not cling to a surface of 
Acme Quality White Enamel. It is a surface that is easily cleaned 


and easily kept clean. It also provides a bright, cheery atmosphere 
: for your workshop, which tempts you to make tempting dishes. 


If there’s a surface to be painted, enameled, stained, varnished 
or finished in any way there’s an Acme Quality Kind to fit the 
} purpose. Save the surface and you save all. 


j For your intimate knowledge of just what should be used for 
i each surface, get our two booklets, ‘‘ Acme Quality Painting 
| Guide” and “Home Decorating.” Askyour dealer orwrite us. 
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PAINTS & 
Acme White Lead and Color Works 


Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis 
Birmingham Portland 








FINISHES 


Detroit, Michigan 


Fort Worth Salt Lake City 
Los Angeles 





Pittsburgh 


Have an ‘‘Acme Quality Shelf’’ 


For the many “ touching-up”’ jobs about the 
house, keep always on hand at least a can each 
of Acme Quality Varnotile, a varnish for floors, 
woodwork and furniture; Acme Quality White 
Enamel for iron bedsteads, furniture, wood- 
work, and similar surfaces, and a quart of 
Acme Quality Floor Paint of the right color. 
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(Concluded from Page 149) 
‘Well, all I have got to say is 
gan the foreman disgustedly. 
“You do not have to say anything!” 
admonished the judge severely. ‘I will do 
whatever talking is necessary. A little 
more care in the preparation of the indict- 
ment might have rendered this rather ab- 


” be- 





| surd situation impossible. As it is, I must 


direct an acquittal. The defendant is dis- 
charged upon this indictment. But I will 
hold him in bail for the action of another 
grand jury.” 

“Tn which event we shall have another 
equally good defense, Your Honor,” Mr. 
Tutt assured him. 

“T don’t doubt it, Mr. Tutt,’’ returned 
the judge good-naturedly. ‘‘Your client 
seems to have loved not wisely but too well.” 


April 17,1920 


And they all poured out happily into the 
corridor—that is, all of them except Caput 
and the two ladies, who remained seated 
upon their bench gazing fiercely and dis- 
dainfully at each other like two tabby cats 
on a fence. 

“So you’re not married to him either!” 
sneered Miss Woodcock. 

“Well, I’m as much married to him as 
you are!” retorted Miss Startup with her 
nose in the air. 

Then instinctively they both turned and 
with one accord looked malevolently at 
Caput, who, seeing in their glance some- 
thing which he did not like, slipped stealth- 
ily from his chair and out of the room, 
leaving ignominiously behind him upon the 
floor his precious volume entitled How to 
Try a Case! 


|| GREAT MEN WHO HAVE MET ME 


(Continued from Page 19) 


or so later Yuan Shi-kai was dead, and I 
never did hear what_became of his thirty- 
six widows. 

The first really great man who met me 
was the distinguished Canadian publicist, 
Goldwin Smith; unless indeed I include the 
leading citizen of the village where I was 
born, a man of impressive mien and great 
dignity, who had been Minister to Denmark 
or somewhere under Buchanan. I think it 
was Buchanan. Anyhow he had been Min- 
ister to Denmark, lived in the best house on 


| Main Street, and was highly respected on 


that account, as well as for his sterling 
qualities of citizenship, Jeffersonian de- 
mocracy and his exceeding and exemplary 
thrift, which was a model for all young 
wastrels of the village when they were 
tempted to spend their money riotously in 
buying cream puffs at Cox’s bakery, or for 
all-day suckers at Jim Haynes’ grocery 
store. I well recall how generously he gave 
me a well-worn three-cent silver piece for 
driving a reactionary cow four miles and 
three-quarters for him, remarking at the 
time that it was not so much the intrinsic 
value of the benefice that I should consider 
but the fact that it was bestowed on me by 
the former Minister to Denmark, and sug- 
gesting that I would do well to retain the 
well-worn three-cent silver piece as a me- 
mento of the’occasion. This] firmly resolved 
to do, but even then, as in later years, the 
sophistry of easy come easy go had hold of 
me, and I spent this liberal wage for pep- 
permint candy at Susan Graham’s little 
shop across from the old foundry. 


Early Literary Labors 


At the time of the Goldwin Smith episode 
my literary labors consisted in large part of 
visiting each afternoon the undertaking 
parlors of the city of Rochester, New York, 
and ascertaining the names of those of our 
citizens who had died during the previous 
twenty-four hours, and such details as to 
age and occupation as might be forthcom- 
ing for the purpose of making suitable 
paragraphed record of these sad occurrences 
in the Deaths of a Day column of the daily 
newspaper to which I was devoting my 
literary genius for an honorarium of ten 
dollars a week. I was aged seventeen years 
at the time, and had not yet developed my 
art to the point where I was permitted to 
write a real obituary notice in case some 
citizen of importance died. I chronicled 
the deaths of the common people. Others, 
who had reached the dizzy heights of 
twelve and fourteen dollars a week, at- 
tended to the deceased citizens who were 
worth more than three lines after they 
passed to their rewards. 

For many weary weeks the assignment 
after my name in the city editor’s assign- 
ment book read monotonously, “‘ Railroads 
and Morts.” I have told what the “‘mort” 
part of it consisted of. Doing railroads 
meant that I must go to all the railroad 
stations, and to the city ticket offices and 
to our one general railroad office, and ask 
for railroad items, which generally con- 
sisted of annoupcements of special ex- 
cursions to Niagara Falls and elsewhere, 
craftily prepared by the city ticket agents 
in the hope that I would put them in my 
budget of railroad news, which was snap- 
pily headed Clicks from the Rails, and thus 
give the excursions some free advertising. 
Also I was charged with the responsibility 
of finding what special and private trains 
and cars went through, which important 
news was recorded thus: “‘The private car 
Eureka, belonging to Charles G. McGuffin, 


the New York capitalist, went west over 
the New York Central last night on Num- 
ber 47.”’ My last trip to the stations began 
at ten o’clock at night. 

One snowy Sunday night John Warren, 
station master at the New York Central 
station, and of blessed memory because he 
was kind to boy reporters, said to me: 
“‘Say, kid, there’s an old gent over there 
sitting on the bench waiting for Twenty- 
two. He’s important. A whole raft of folks 
came down with him to bid him good-by, 
but she’s late and he wouldn’t let them 
stay. Name’s Smith. Go to him. Maybe 
you can interview him.” 

He pointed to a man, wrapped in a cloak, 
who sat reading a book. I went over and 
said: “Is this Mr. Smith?” 

“Yes,” he replied pleasantly; “Mr. 
Goldwin Smith.” 


Mr. Goldwin Smith Comes Across 


At the time the question of annexation 
of Canada was subject to exciting dis- 
cussion, and Goldwin Smith was very con- 
spicuous in the movement. Rochester is 
just across the lake from Canada and an- 
nexation was great news for us. “‘Gee,” I 
thought, ‘‘maybe he will give me an inter- 
view on annexation!’ and I could see the 
next morning’s paper with a display head 
over my piece. 

It was distinctly my cue to fasten my 
importance on Mr. Smith, so I announced 
impressively: ‘‘I represent the Democrat 
and Chronicle.” 

“Well, sonny,” he said kindly, “‘sit right 
down beside me and represent. What is it 
you wish?”’ 

“Mr. Smith,” I began with great conse- 
quence, ‘“‘you undoubtedly know that my 
paper is the leading paper of Western New 
York, and has the biggest circulation and 
the best editorials and—and everything.” 

He nodded gravely. 

“So you prob’ly will want to give me an 
interview on annexation; please go right 
ahead and I'll print anything you say.” 

“Well, my boy,” he replied, ‘this is un- 
doubtedly a great opportunity, but I re- 
gret that I have made the rule to write 
out anything I have to say on annexation, 
and there is no opportunity for that here.’’ 

I could see that interview vanishing to 
the point of a mere personal item, and he 
must have sensed it, too, for he continued: 
‘However, I am reading a most interesting 
book at present, and I’ll be glad to give you 
an interview about that.” ~ 

“‘What sort of a book?” I asked rue- 
fully. 

“Tt is a work on psychology, and dis- 
cusses most interestingly the confusion of 
the epistemological aspect of the science 
with that of psychology proper and takes 
up the great work of the associationist 
school.” 

Wherefore he talked for half an hour, 
and then his train was called. When I got 
back to the office the city editor barked at 
me: “Got anything?” 

Spent with Goldwin Smith,” I 
said. 

“On annexation?” he asked eagerly. 

“No; he wouldn’t talk on annexation. 
It’s on psychology.” { 

“Oh,” groaned the city editor, “there’s” 
nothing but sermons in sight! Well, write 
it. Got to fill the durned rag somehow.” 

I wrote a column. I could hear the city 
editor gnashing his teeth as he read my 
copy, but he had to print it, because noth- 
ing much used to happen in those days on 

(Continued on Page 155) 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
I had suspected all along that there was 
going to be a meeting, and I began looking 
with anxiety toward whatever business had 
brought us. 

The hotel, I might remark in passing, is 
not at all like the Palace in San Francisco 
or the Ritz in New York. It is severe, not 
to say plain. The rooms are rough-hewn, 
but the beds are comfortable. Water of a 
high temperature runs in the bathtubs and 
there are hot-headed little stoves in the 
corners with sufficient firewood to melt the 
wildest blizzard. The bedrooms open 
naively on second-story balconies, where 
you can gossip with such forest rangers as 
will listen to you as they cinch their horses 
on the flat of ground below. From the rear 
baleony you can admire Yosemite Falls 
and try to appreciate its height, which 
amounts to nine Niagaras. The waters 
spout through a notch in the valley marge; 
plumes trail hundreds of feet until the wind 
catches the spray and sends it flying like 
flocks of milky birds. In architecture the 
Sentinel Hotel is rambling and unambitious 
and small—too small, I realize, for the 
multitudes who are coming to know the 
Yosemite. But I approve of that hostelry 
because it is so incidental. It isn’t trying 
to decorate the Yosemite or to do anything 
helpful in the way of improving Nature. 
It’s just something hidden among the pines, 
as the human ego should be hidden in the 
council of the gods. 

But we held a meeting after dinner. Mrs. 
Rinehart and her major, Careless and the 
Irwins, representing literary genius, were 
lined up on the front row, while the chair- 
man, a gentleman who loves the Yosemite 
with real knowledge and reverence, called 
us to order. 

What I am about to narrate I have 
plucked from a memory which is at best 
a poor one. It is but the passing sketch of 
a passing impression. I shall attempt to 
convey, however, the idea of the meeting 
without reference to the order of the 
speeches, their exact wording or the per- 
sonality of the speakers. 

Serious-minded men of affairs sat to- 
gether to discuss a serious question. Here 
and there the brown uniform of a ranger 
added a military touch. Over by the door 
an old woodsman, keen-eyed, grim, a little 
shy, surveyed us all curiously, like the 
spirit of the valley wondering what the 
little world was planning now. 


The Ideas of the Boosters 


The expedition had been formed and the 
meeting called, the chairman explained, in 
order to discuss ways and means for im- 
| proving the Yosemite, whose popularity is 

‘ increasing at a prodigious rate. To destroy 
the character of the valley, he explained, 
was quite contrary to his wish and to the 
wish of all good citizens; but we should 
realize the growing necessity for accom- 
modating the great number of visitors. The 
hotel was small and obsolete. Campers 
needed more ground, cottagers more cot- 
tages. What then was the opinion of the 
meeting? 

My memory, unrefreshed by the minutes 
of the meeting, still glows with impressions 
of what I heard in the way of helpful com- 
ment. 

A general eagerness to help the Yosemite 
out of her embarrassing predicament was 
expressed almost before the chairman had 
called for speeches. One gentleman, the 
light of enthusiasm burning in his eyes, 
opined that the Yosemite should be 
brought up to date and improved upon the 
grand scale of which America is justly 
proud. Contracts should be let, cabins 
should be built in colonies, on the canton- 
ment principle, and equipped with splendid 
electric cooking appliances, patent washing 
machines and all the little things that make 
home pleasant to-day. Applause! 

Another enthusiast came to his feet to 
explain that the Yosemite needs advertis- 

ing. His speech gave me the impression 
that much had been written on the sub- 

| ject—dull stuff from the pen of John Muir— 
but such publicity isn’t popular. America 
is a democracy; a democracy is run by the 
people, and America owns Yosemite Val- 
ley. What then? Isit just, is it honest that 
the people should own so elegant a piece of 
real estate and yet know nothing about it? 
Something with a little jazz in it ought to 
be sent out to let America know that the 
Yosemite is on the map. The speaker sub- 
sided without encountering contradiction. 

“Now in the matter of hotels’’—this is 

the psychological effect another speaker 
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had on me—“‘California is too proud a 
state and America too proud a nation to 
permit tourists to come into this wonder 
spot of creation and encounter the primi- 
tive conditions which now obtain. Yo- 
semite Valley should be enjoyed amidst 
luxurious surroundings so that the great 
outdoors may be en rapport with the great 
indoors. This is no more than fair to the 
Yosemite. Shall we allow tourists to go 
away heavy-eyed and broken by our care- 
less hospitality? Do we want to give the 
Yosemite a black eye? No! And while 
we are about it we should put up something 
handsome, modern, fireproof, in the best 
traditions of hotel art. It should be so 
equipped with amusements that no guest 
could complain of a duil moment. Young 
sports for the youngsters, old sports for the 
oldsters. Swimming pools, tennis courts— 
a golf course, I was going to say, but that 
for a while yet might be impracticable.” 

I thought of El Capitan serving as a 
bunker in front of the eighth hole, but I 
decided to say nothing, since the doctor 
who removed my tonsils had so willed it. 

At the close of the latest speech all eyes 
were focused upon a table which bore that 
which I had not heretofore noticed. 

“An architect has sent in this model 
merely as a suggestion,” explained our 
chairman, 

Attention centered upon the small work- 
ing model which an efficient atelier had 
offered for approval. I am no critic of 
architecture, but the thing looked hotelish 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. It gave the 
impression of immense wealth gazing some- 
what arrogantly over the boardwalk at 
Atlantic City; it bore traces of the Norman 
French and of the Swiss concierge. No one 
could have denied its handsomeness. There 
was a grand little driveway, I remember, 
and two peaked towers obtruding sky- 
ward as in midget imitation of Yosemite’s 
proudest crags. This hotel, I was informed, 
would offer plenty of amusement for rainy 
days. And who among us does not like to 
be amused on rainy days? 



















































Al Bold Engineering Stroke 


The row of literary genius sat pat while 
the vast improvement plan unrolled itself 
like mists above the Half Dome. 

“T have plans to suggest in the most 
important detail of all,” was my impression 
of the evening’s climactic speech. “The 
matter of amusement has been merely 
touched upon. It is known to all psycholo- 
gists that the human mind can endure nat- 
ural beauty for a short time only; then 
interest flags, the sight palls; the spectator 
becomes at first bored, then morbid. Old 
Satan will find mischief still for idle hands 
to do. Most of the crimes which adorn our 
police records are directly traceable to bore- 
dom and morbidness. Let us make our 
visitors light-hearted. Let us give them 
something better than rocks and trees to 
gaze upon. If they crave the innocent re- 
action of the theater, the dance, the car- 
nival spirit so dear to the heart of every 
healthy American, let us supply that need 
in full measure. 

“Our plans have not been worked out in 
detail, but they include such improvements 
as will make for happiness and contentment 
among our visitors. We are in need of 
better facilities for handling crowds. Many 
people do not care for the long, tedious 
climbs or horseback rides up the trails, and 
it is necessary that such should have a 
means of getting to the park above at a 
minimum waste of energy. It isevery man’s 
right to enjoy the unequaled view of the 
valley from above. And for the public 
good we have considered a bold engineering 
stroke. Plans are already afoot for tunnel- 
ing El Capitan, running a shaft from the 
base to the summit, supplying it with a 
system of elevators and ——” 

I tried again to speak, but the sore spot 
that had once been tonsils permitted me 
only to utter a sound like the cry of a great 
auk calling to her young. I had a giddy 
impression of the speaker taking his seat as 
the name of Mary Roberts Rinehart rang 
through the room. 

Now Mrs. Rinehart, who would gain 
nothing by my introduction, is a lady who 
charmingly combines tact with her abun- 
dant genius. 

“Tn improving the Yosemite,” I think 
I heard her say, “‘you should be careful not 
to let the artificial obtrude too much upon 
the natural. Much of its charm would dis- 
appear if the park were permitted to become 
too much of a—er—watering place. How- 
ever, since the National Park belongs, as 
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Keep your expensive 
footwear new-looking 


Use Triangle Milady Polishing Cream on 
all your glazed kid and shiny leather shoes, 
oxfords, and slippers. It is made in all colors. 
It both polishes and protects. 


Triangle Shine-well Polishing Paste is a 
universal favorite. It is easily applied, gives 
a mirror-like and lasting polish. Made for 
black, brown, and tan leathers. 


Triangle Lusteron is one of our most popu- 
lar brands. It’s a self-shining black dressing 
for Kid, Vici Kid and all finished leathers. 
It will keep your shoes like new. 








Triangle Cameo Cleaner for 
all white and delicately colored 
leathers. It will keep your dressy 
footwear neat and attractive 
through long service. 
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Triangle Presto-White Liquid 
Dressing makes all Canvas and 
Nubuck footwear snow white 
in a few minutes. And most 
important of all, Presto-White 
Won’t Rub Off. 


There’s a Triangle polish, cleaner or 
dressing for every kind of footwear 


“Triangle Brand’’ is the quality mark 
of a complete line of polishes, cleaners, 
and dressings for every kind of footwear, 
from dainty slippers to sturdy work shoes. 

“Triangle Brand” shoe dressings are 
handy to use; protect the fabric or leather 
of expensive footwear; and give a lasting 


Presto-White (liquid)—won’t 
rub off. For all articles of 
white canvas and duck. 


Presto-White Cake —For all 
articles made of white buck 
leather, canvas, and duck. 


Cameo White Kid Cleaner— 
For all white and delicate col- 
ored kid leathers. 


Super-White (cleaner) — 
Cleans and whitens buck, 
suéde, and canvas shoes. Also 
scuffed and badly soiled kid 
shoes. 


Milady (cream) All colors— 
For glazedkid and shiny leather 


Carbolene (dry cleaner) —For 
cleaning all articles made of 
white or colored kid, of calf, 
satin, silk, and fabrics. 


Lusteron (black) Self-Shining 
—For kid, vici kid, and all fin- 
ished leathers. 


Ebony-Oil (black-friction)— 
For box calf, kid, vici kid, and 
all black leathers. 


Shine-Well (paste) Black, 
Brown, and Tan—For shoes 
in all leathers. 


Dri-Foot—The Shoe Water- 
proofing — For men’s, wom- 
en’s, and children’s leather 


shoes. Good for harness. 





finish. 


Well-kept footwear is a sign of refine- 
ment. Keep your footwear faultless with 


Triangle dressings. 


Take a bottle of 


Triangle Presto-White liquid dressing on 
your outings and have snow-white shoes. 
Triangle dressings are sold in most every 


shoe store. 


Retailers who feature Triangle dressings 
will find a quick and satisfactory increase 
in their sales due to Triangle quality and 


our advertising co-operation. 


Write for 


details of our Special Selling Assortment. 


FITZ CHEMICAL CO., Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Makers of Triangle Shoe Dressings 


Here is another popular 
and dependable Triangle 
Brand product. 

Presto Hand Soap takes 
off grease and grime, ink 
stains and paint. It leaves the skin smooth and soft. 
4 Aan of Presto should be on every washstand at 

home, office, store, shop, and factory. 
Ask for Presto and get satisfaction. 








Presto 


HAND SOAP 
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to have a food confection waiting after 
school. And to have it Puffed Wheat, 
which is whole wheat, steam exploded 
and made easy to digest. 


Millions Now 
Enjoy Them 


There are millions of lucky children now who 
revel in Puffed Grains. 

American homes are now enjoying some 750 
million dishes of Puffed Grains in a year. And 
this is why: 

These bubble grains have made whole grains 
“ enticing. 

ur Prof. Anderson’s process—steam explosion— 
oo has made digestion easy and complete 

* Once they were breakfast dainties. Now they 
¥ J) are all-day foods. Millions of dishes are served 
in milk for suppers and between meals. 





| 4 Millions are mixed with fruit. 
fq Millions are crisped and lightly buttered for 
| j hungry children to eat like peanuts—dry. 
} Ne 
= All shot from guns 


Puffed Grains are shot from guns. By steam 
explosion they are puffed to eight 
times normal size. 

Every food cell is thus blasted and 
fitted to digest. Every atom feeds. 

These scientific foods are also the 
most delightful grain foods known, 
They are airy, flimsy, nut-like — 
flavory food confections. 

In every home such foods are 
needed several times a day. 


Puffed Puffed Corn 
Wheat Rice Puffs 
Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 
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Pancakes with Nut Flavor 


Now we have added Puffed Rice flour to a 
perfect pancake mixture. The Puffed Rice 


makes the pancakes fluffy and gives a nutty 
taste. You have never tasted pancakes so 
delicious. When you order Puffed Grains order 


Puffed Rice Pancake Flour as well. Simply add 
milk or water—the flour is self-raising—and 
hear what your people say. 
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you say, to the people, it would be only fair 
to accommodate campers with every pos- 
sible comfort. 

“Just as the gentleman said, golf links 
would be impracticable, unless some heavy 
natural objects were removed. And as to 
tennis courts—well, there are so many nice 
trees everywhere, aren’t there?” 

Less tactful was my friend Careless. 
From him there came a sullen growl an- 
nouncing that though he too had been 
bereft of tonsils he was of no mind to parley 
with fine speeches. ; 

“Now look here!”’ hesaidin effect. ‘I’ve 
heard your ideas for dolling up the Yo- 
semite, and let me say I don’t like it. Ever 
since the discovery of electricity and rapid 
transit America has been busy spoiling her 
silent places or putting them out of business. 
There’s some excuse for cutting down a 
mountain or drying up a lake if industrial 
conditions demand the sacrifice. But when 
it comes to improving the Yosemite to 
death in the name of amusement I am 
absolutely unable to enthuse. 

“The Yosemite is about the last of our 
natural marvels to remain unspoiled, wild 
and American. Just as I heard a woods- 
man say this morning, you used to have to 
work to get into this valley. In those days 
people came to the Yosemite because they 
wanted to see the Yosemite; wanted it so 
much that they would endure hardships to 
get here. 

“They didn’t need the invitation of a 
jazz band and a roller coaster to coax them 
into the valley. If people to-day prefer 
vaudeville to El Capitan, why in the world 
do they come here? 

‘“‘T love the Yosemite because its beauty 
has always meant to me our wonderful 
wilderness. I have lived in Switzerland 
long enough to weary of the Alps, all 
trimmed up like a Continental table d’héte. 
I have seen every rock and crag there 
stage-set for tourists; I have noticed on 
every peak an impertinent chateau, each 
with its dinky tower sticking up like a sore 
thumb. 

“And, gentlemen, I don’t mind telling 
you that I dislike it heartily. 

“Please don’t damn me as utterly un- 
democratic. 

“Tf the Yosemite belongs to the people 
let them have it unspoiled. I’m an East- 
erner and I may not know wkat I’m talking 
about, but since you’ve asked my opinion 
permit me to say that your plan for im- 


proving Yosemite Valley is on a par with 
running a rubberneck wagon through the 
Book of Job.” 

That was about all there was to the 
meeting. But let it be said for the good- 
hearted hospitality of the state to which I 
have elected myself that we were pleasantly 
greeted next morning and driven about 
and talked to and to all appearances en- 
joyed. 

We Americans are good sportsmen when 
we have to stand and hear the truth—or 
possibly we pity the truthteller a little for 
his mistaken point of view. 

One of my hosts, walking with me across 
the snow-crusted valley floor, asked in a 
spirit of reason: ‘‘What would you do 
about it? This is the age of automobiles, 
and it’s a blessing that we have something 
to take us away from brick walls and into 
big scenery. We can’t. go back to the 
Pliocene or rumble in Deadwood coaches 
over the rocky road to Dublin as some of 
you highbrow literary lights want us to do. 
The people will come here and they’ve got 
to be taken care of.” 

“‘My impression is,” said I, being strong 
on impressions during that trip, “that 
there are hundreds of miles of good camp- 
ing ground just outside El Portal. People 
in the East would go a long way to find 
such streams and forests as we saw yester- 
day morning before we came in. You could 
build a whole Ritz system of hotels outside 
there. You could have cities and theaters 
and skyscrapers, if you liked, and nothing 
be hurt by it. With good roads the trip 
into the valley would be a matter of min- 
utes—and the valley would still be the 
valley.” 
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“Would people think they were getting 
their money’s worth?’’ asked my reason- 
able host. 

I gave it up. 

A few of us stayed behind when the main 
expedition departed that afternoon. We 
derelicts sat on a high rock; there were 
three of us, Careless and the missus and I. 
Faintly among the heavy trees we could 
catch sight of a little stony building. It was 
the Joseph le Conte memorial. 

“Poor old Jo!’”’ lamented Careless, still 
haunted by the impending improvement of 
Yosemite. 

“Tt’s just as well that he’s dead and gone. 
Probably they’ll turn the memorial into a 
movie house.” 

‘Do you want to hear a piece of poetry?” 
I asked, producing a scribbled sheet from 
my pocket. 

The missus groaned. Careless looked the 
other way. Like the late William Cullen 
Bryant, I derive my inspiration straight 
from Nature, so I read without encourage- 
ment: 


There’s a plan—ain’t it sweet— 

To improve the Yo-sem-eet, 

To string the falls with arc lights for about a 
thousand feet. 

And golly! 

Ain't it jolly! 

We'll run an airy trolley 

From the Half Dome’s lofty summit 

To the Sentinel, and chum tt 

In a cutie 

Shoot-the-chutie 

Which will breeze us through the zephyrs 
fairly doped with natural beauty. 


There’s a plan, 

Little man, 

Which already is began, 

To bore a cozy tunnel right through old Et 
Capitan; 

And upon his lofty forehead 

We can act up something horrid 

With a Winter Garden chorus 

Which has gotten there before us. 

We'll have champions of the ring 

And a Derby Day in spring; 

To all that poky scenery we will not do a 
thing 

Till the sadness of the ages - 

And the wisdom of the sages 





I paused, feeling for the instant that my 
audience was not with me. . 

“How does it strike you?” I asked, 
looking from one to the other. 

“It’s pretty bad,” said Careless, “but 
not bad enough. Of course when the Y osem- 
ite is gone 4 

“Nonsense!” I sniffed. ‘‘You can’t im- 
prove the Yosemite out of existence.” 

“Yes, you can,’’ he mourned. ‘‘ You can 
turn it into something else, which is the 
same thing.” 

Down the steep trail there came a forest 
ranger, his horse picking its way carefully. 
A moving equestrian figure in bronze, we 
recognized in the ranger one who had prom- 
ised us that should our good behavior merit 
it he would lead us next fall upstairs into 
the Tuolumne Meadows and the High 
Sierras. 

““What do you think about improving the 
Yosemite?” I asked as soon as he had dis- 
mounted and begun feeling a hot spot 
under his saddle blanket. 

“Tt does beat the Dutch what ideas peo- 
ple have—some of ’em,’’ he said. “They 
come here with the darnedest string of 
questions! One lady told me she didn’t like 
the valley in winter because she was afraid 
of bears. ‘They’re hibernating, lady,’ I 
told her. She turned white as a sheet— 
thought it was some new kind of hydro- 
phobia.” 

“And a lot of these ideas are like the 
bears?” I suggested. 

The ranger thought a moment. 

“They’re pretty tame, anyhow,” he 
grinned, referring either to ideas or bears. 
“And just so long as they’re hibernat- 
ing ” 








He lent me a match and cautioned me 
about fires as he resumed the saddle and 
rode away into the twilit valley. 
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ie INTRODUCING 
A New Velie Six, 


NTO a famous family of cars, with proud and superior 

lineage, has come a New Velie Six—The Model 34—fit 

companion to the other splendid cars of the 1920 Velie 

line. © Stylish—Powerful—Dependable—with all the 

Quality the Name insures. Smaller, except in seating capacity — 

lighter, costing less to run—lower in price, giving a value that 

/ at its figure you will find it difficult, if at all possible, to equal. 


Velie dealers have the new Velie Six on their salesroom floors. 
Deliveries are being made now. 


By all means ride in this remarkable car. The more thoroughly 
you try it, the more you will be impressed with its wealth of 
attractive features. Literature will be sent on request. 


Velie Motors Corporation, Moliné, Illinois 
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In the heart of Christ 
there are no boundary lines 


HE same Survey which brought to Baptists the 

full realization of the churches’ duty within the 
borders of the United States in this spring of 1920, 
revealed unparalleled need in all the Foreign Mission 
effort of the denomination. 


A flash of powder in Serbia, six years ago, taught us 
that all the world is close neighbor to itself. 


We have declared our intention to establish through- 
out mankind “a civilization Christian in spirit and 
in passion.” 











The Need— 


Millions need our aid 
$100,000,000 APRIL 25-MAY 2 


— The Remedy 











In Foreign Fields— Following the Great Physician 


Ninety per cent of those who die in non-Christian lands die without care 
from a doctor. 

We have small hospitals in many mission fields that are treating 10,000 
patients each a year. 

In Assam, where 7,000,000 persons have no aid from the Occident save that 
of the Northern Baptists, we have not a single fully equipped hospital. 

A generation possessing at least some leaders trained in medicine must be 
raised up in Burma, in Assam, in South India, in China, in Bengal-Orissa and 
in Africa. 

Immediate suffering must be alleviated. 


Your money will establish the first hospital for women that Assam’s 7,000,- 
000 have ever known, and two general hospitals besides. 


Your money will put new hospitals, doctors and nurses in the South of India, 
where plague and famine have swept out human lives, as the tide sweeps 
out the refuse. ; 


Your money will help build a Christian medical profession in Chin: 
Your money will fight disease in Africa. 


Zour money will multiply in all the world that body-healing function of 
Christianity which the Great Physician never neglected. 


Education a World Need 


Africa is on the threshold of civilization. In the words of General Smuts 
“Africa has marched with great suddenness to the center of the European 
stage and must profoundly influence the problems of its statesmanship.” 


In Burma the Young Men’s Buddhist Association modelled on our Y. M.C.A. 
will reach the multitudes of the young men if Christianity does not. 


The vast, awakening Republic of China, groping toward realization of its 
own strength, will become a world menace or a world aid. 


When we have done our duty there will be training schools in Africa to prepare 
both men and women for preaching, teaching and other spheres of leader- 
ship. The whole system of education will combine instruction in the simple 
industrial arts with the development of moral character. 

When we have done our duty there will be new high schools for girls in Burma 
and for boys in Japan. South India and China will secure educational aid 
that will help them to help themselves. Intelligent citizens will be bred for 


the New World. 


Evangelism— Christ’s Command 


Indians from the Garo and Naga hills, in Assam, enlisted, fought beside the 
English in the World War, and sent back much of their army pay to support 
an evangelist among the hill tribes of their native land. 


Civilization of one sort or another is seeping to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. 

Vast hordes in Asia and Africa are restless, dissatisfied with their old beliefs, 
capable of almost any veering. 


The uncompromising all-important missionary command of Jesus, the “Go 


ye forth,” which no Christian may ignore, must reach our hearts and our 
pocket-books else we shall fail in the crisis. 

Unless you falter the New Testament will be read within the next four years 
by millions of persons who never knew its blessings before. 

Unless you falter 228 new missionary families and 176 additional single 
women missionaries will spread the Word. Native Christian leaders will 
be trained. 

Unless you falter our Christian conception of life—the thing that produced 
“ Americanism,”’—will be vouchsafed to many lands. They, too, can build 
enlightened democracies, becoming beacons in the world’s progress. 


This is part of a program drawn up by one of the evangelical denominations. 

Baptists everywhere will be solicited between April 25th and May 2nd for contributions to the $100,000,000 
“enlarged Christianity”’ fund. 
The support of all Christians will be welcomed. 1] 
It is Christ’s money and you are the Steward. 


THE NEW WORLD MOVEMENT OF NORTHERN BAPTISTS | 


276 Fifth Avenue New York City 
For the complete program at home and 


abroad write for a copy of the “Survey.” 


| 
Your Opportunity | 
' 
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Dad Knew! 


IPRING o’ the year and a-plantin’ corn 
Back on the farm where I was born; 
Plantin’ corn and a-singin’ free 
This here rime that dad told me: 
“One for the blackbird, two for the crow, 
Three for the cutworm, four to grow! 
Six for the varmints, four for you!”’ 
That's what dad said—and dad knew. 


Goin’ to work in the early morn, 
Far from the farm where I was born, 
This here rhyme comes back to-day, 
Fresh as it was when I heard dad say: 
“Sia for the varmints, four for you!” 
That’s what dad said—and dad knew. 


Goin’ to work, and I know I must 
Make enough for the sugar trust; 
Dollar here for the men who make f 
Ten per cent on the bread I bake; 
Dollar there for the right to live 
Under a roof like a busted sieve; 
Many more dollars I must make 
Every day for the varmints’ sake, 
Planting an extra here and there, 
Planting an extra everywhere— 
“One for the blackbird, two for the crow, 
Three for the cutworm, four to grow!” 


Goin’ to work, and I start to sweat. 
What in the world if I’d forget 
One of the things I got to pay 

Out of the wad I earn to-day ? 
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Over and over I tag the list, 

Hopin’ that nobody has been missed— 

One for the railroad’s streak of rust; 

Two for the devilish leather trust ; 

Three for the one-cent pile of wax 

Stuck on the back of my income tax; 

Four for the right to sell my soul 

Earning a six-ounce load of coal; 

Five for the right for to live upstairs— 

Three per cent if I say my prayers— 

Six is the last lone dollar bill 

Left to my dear wife with my will— 
“One for the blackbird, two for the crow, 

Three for the cutworm, four to grow! 
Six for the varmints, four for you!” 
That’s what dad said—and dad knew. 
—Lowell Otus Reese. 


If Life Were Only Love 


af LIFE were only love, then life would be 
As wearisome as an untroubled sea; 
Monotonous as prairies in the sun, 
Level and long, which even the gods would shun. 
But life is love for only one brief hour. 
There is a moment when the perfect flower 
Blossoms and breaks, dew-wet and beauti ful, 
A lily on the clear glass of a pool. 
One instant—so it seems—of rich, high joy; 
And then the Fates who build, also destroy, 
And the white moment passes. Love is gone 
As swiftly as the evanescent dawn. 
Yet there can be no life without that hour; 
And pressed within life’s book there is a flower. 
—Charles Hanson Towne. 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


vessel had been driven far out to sea in a 
hurricane and had foundered. Only one 
boatload of survivors had been picked up— 
and Roger Deming was not among them. 


It was a wild autumn and snows came 
early. Roger Deming’s house stayed dark 
and quiet, but his mills began to go at a new 
speed; new buildings were springing up 
for new machinery and the pay roll doubled 
and trebled. Susie returning to daily life 
after a long siege of grippe found Will 
pacing the rooms with a thrusting step and 
an authoritative eye, feverish with plans 
full of generalities about this era of big 
risks and big gains. 

“T have always been kept down—I never 
had a chance before to show what I could 
do,” he was explaining to the universe. 

“If we are going to be millionaires I’d 
better get well,’’ Susie admitted with her 
old smile, and took up again her great 
task of happiness. 

With her recovery the old house emerged 
from its shocked hush, opened to color and 
cheerful sounds. Susie would not omit her 
yearly Christmas tree for the mill children, 
and she made everyone she knew come in 
to help her dress the dolls. She was thinner, 
but otherwise unchanged; her fun had 
always been quiet, and she could still go 
off into peals of laughter. The black she 
wore was informal, as though she had 
merely happened to have on that color, 
and sometimes she distressed Aunt Tiny 
by catching up a warm brown scarf or 
sweater. Aunt Tiny was more outwardly 
affected than any of them by Roger’s 
death. Her hands had grown tremulous, 
and she never sewed on Sunday now, unless 
it were a necessary provisional stitch taken 
Standing up. Ouija had not again emerged. 
She dressed dolls, but gravely alone, with 
a troubled breath and an upward glance 
of apology when a gust of laughter came 

rough her closed door. She seldom said 
anything, but one shining crystal morning, 
finding Marjorie hanging wreaths in the 
v ndows, she was shocked into protest: 

“With your brother not gone three 
onths, dear!’ 

Marjorie turned a flushed face. Her 
heeks had a hot color these days, her 
yes were hard and bright. 

“T can’t pretend, Aunt Tiny,” she said 
ortly. “I have been in prison and I’ve 
ot out. Let there be wreaths!” 


Aunt Tiny shrank bodily. 

“T thought it might hurt Susie,’”’ she 
murmured. 

“‘Susie is no hypocrite,’”’ was the relent- 
less answer. ‘‘ Will makes me sick—coming 
down the street with a face a yard long, 
then whistling his head off once he gets 
indoors. Susie isn’t»pretending to be sunk 
in black gloom. Of course she can’t say 
anything—we can’t any of us—it wouldn’t 
be good taste. But we all know!” And 
holding a wreath like a tambourine, Mar- 
jorie began to ‘‘feel like Carmen,” as Will 
described it. 

Aunt Tiny averted her gaze as from 
something unseemly. 

“Roger knew best,” she said distress- 
fully. ‘‘Oh, I am sure Roger knew best! 
For Will too—why should he want to be 
a millionaire? Roger didn’t want that. 
Oh, we don’t any of us know how to go on 
without Roger!” 

She went away wringing her helpless 
little hands. Marjorie’s final stamp and 
clash brought her to the middle of the bay 
window just as a, young man passed slowly 
along the street beneath, his eyes lifted so 
as to take in the house as well as the shining 
morning. He was a little too good looking, 
too well dressed, too at ease with life. He 
gave no sign of having seen Marjorie, but 
she—after a glance over her shoulder at 
the empty room—lifted her wreath as 
though it were a monocle, then put it on 
like a halo, then prepared for a circus jump 
through it, all with a grave mouth and 
unrecognizing eyes. Only the blaze in her 
cheeks betrayed her mad spirits. The 
young man, in the act of settling his hat, 
managed to hold up four fingers. She 
responded with her four fingers, and then 
as he passed on turned away with a twirl 
that nearly landed her in Susie’s arms. 

“Look out, you young cyclone!”’ the 
latter said good-humoredly. 

“What were you doing?” Marjorie 
flung out, dark brows drawn level. 

Susie apparently did not notice the 
challenge. 

“Rushing to the window,” she explained. 
“Your disreputable friend Ferdy Holliday 
just went by and I wanted a good look at 
him. I haven’t seen a really black sheep 
to speak to since I came to Bristol,” she 
added wistfully. 

Some of Marjorie’s color ebbed, but her 
head jerked up. ,, 
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“Child Questions and Their Answers” 


“Conquering an Old Enemy”__ 


Address 
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; oe many happy, carefree children of today are 
headed for tomorrow’s shoals and shipwrecks ? 


Their need today is sunshine and play—and, most im- 
portant of all, frank home instruction regarding the 
simple facts of life that perplex so many parents in the 
telling—or remain untold! 


Will You be the Guide? 


How are you facing these problems with your children? 
Will you guide them past the dangers of life? Are you 
equipped with the proper knowledge and facts? Or, are 
you dreading the day when the inevitable questions re- 
garding sex will be asked? Here is a duty no parent 
may rightfully shirk! 


A Duty of Parenthood 


Today the Government has adopted an aggressive policy 
of social hygiene. It believes that parents, that all men 
and women, young and old, must be given the advantage 
of frank information regarding the simple facts of social 
hygiene as applied to home life; marriage; the rear- 
ing of children; divorce; the effect of prostitution 
and the venereal diseases on individual, community 
and national life. 


Are you fully informed on these vital subjects? Do you 
know how and why ignorance regarding these subjects 
endangers the future of many besides yourself? 


FOR YOU 


Here are two valuable booklets that should be in every American home. 


For Parents: “Child Questions and Their Answers,” a 
booklet of unusual force and purpose. Mothers and fathers have 
long felt the need of it. Send ten cents to cover the expense of 
printing and mailing. 


For Every Citizen: “Conquering an Old Enemy,” by Will 
Irwin, is an intensely interesting and mind-stirring booklet on 
the venereal diseases and the American Plan for combating 
them. It goes right to the heart of the most vital health issue 
before the public. Send ten cents to cover printing and mailing. 
Every,man and woman should read it. 


USE THE COUPON 


The American Social Hygiene Assn., Inc. 
105 West 40th Street, New York 


cents for which please send me 








copies of the booklets checked. 
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The national agencies co-operating in the work of social hygiene are the United 
States Public Health Service, the United States Interdepartmental Social Hygiene 
Board, the American Social Hygiene Association, the Army and Navy. 
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American Social Hygiene Association, 105 West 40th Street, New York 
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“At Ching-ALings 
Jazz Bazaar 
By Ho ward Johnson and Ethel Bridges 
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“Ching-a-Ling’s Jazz Bazaar” is the real 
record-breaking Jazz-bazaar of the season! 
It’s a melody that gets into your heart and 
into your feet—a wonderful Chinese fox- 
trot melody that is making itself the great- 
est dance hit since “Chong”. Sing it— 
dance it—get it today! ji 































“At the 
Moving Picture Ball 

By Ho ward Johnson and Jos. Santly 
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They were mer-ry,oh 





Just tickle the keys of your piano to the 
tune of this new song hit—and you'll have 
a‘ Moving-Picture Ball” right in your own 
home. The melody of this new hit is irre- 
sistible! It calls for a dance every time it’s 
played. And it’s just as good for singing, 
too. Get it! 











Get a Record for 
your Talking Machine 


Ae 
They’re wonderful, these 


Sing them! two new song hits, fresh 


from Song Headquarters. 
They’re irresistible! Al- 


Dance them! ready famous wherever 


there are life and music and dancing. 


Get them! For your piano, phonograph 


and player-piano. They're 
on sale at all good music shops. 


Other Big ‘‘Feist’’ Song Hits: 


“Freckles” “In Miami” “Please Take Me Back” 
“The Wedding of Shimmie and Jazz”’ 
“Dreamland Brings Memories of You” 
“Alabama Lullaby” “O Mother, I’m Wild” 
“Don’t Put a Tax on the Beautiful Girls” 

“I Know What It Means to be Lonesome” 
“Hawaiian Love” “She’s Just Like Sal” 
“Hawaiian Lullaby” 

“Smart Little Fellow Who Stocked Up His Cellar” 
“Let’s All Be Good Pals Together” “Love’s Rosary” 
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“T hate a provincial town like this,” 
she exclaimed. ‘If aman makes one mis- 
take the old hens never get over cackling 
about it.” 

“But old hens have so few pleasures,” 
Susie reminded her. ‘‘Ferdy has been a 
godsend to them. There isn’t a day that 
one doesn’t draw me aside and tell me 
solemnly that you have been skating with 
him or something.”’ She called it “‘sawl- 
emnly” in mockery of the old hens. 

Marjorie was puzzled at her attitude, on 
guard against attack. 

“Tm surprised that you haven’t passed 
it on to me,” she said. 

“Good heavens, you are old enough to 
take care of yourself, even with a Ferdy!” 
Susie’s smile admitted that they both 
knew just what Ferdy was. “You’re not 
a fool. How jolly the wreaths look!” 

And she went on to give each wreath 
a friendly touch. Behind her back Mar- 
jorie leaned over a chair, her face averted. 
When she spoke her voice came with an 
effort: 

“Susie, don’t you think young men some- 
times get into trouble just because they are 
so gloriously alive and they haven’t found— 
the right girl—to steady them? Don’t you 
think often the—the wild ones are finer 
than the tame ones, when they do settle 
down?” 

Susie nibbled a bit of evergreen as appre- 
ciatively as though nothing were at stake. 
Her broad red-brown eyes had their sleep- 
iest smile. 

“JT wonder! It would be like moving 
into a tenement to me—moving into a life 
that had had little mill girls and such on 
every floor.’”” Her shoulders stirred fastid- 
iously at the idea; and Marjorie, who 
could have defied any gesture of denuncia- 
tion, winced and shivered. ‘‘Money would 
keep a man like Ferdy reasonably true 
while it lasted,’”’ Susie went on, “but Iam 
not afraid of his getting yours, my dear. 
Will is so silly to fuss. Your head is quite 
as level as his—if he could only see it. 
know I used to worry my mother half into 
her grave.” 

And then discovering that Marjorie had 
slipped out of the room Susie sank down 
on the nearest chair, letting her head drop 
into her hands. 

“T need help on this job, Roger,’’ she 
said presently, and she too lifted her eyes 
as though to someone just above her. 

She had not heard Aunt Tiny come in, 
and started at the eager whisper that an- 
swered: 

“Yes, dear, we need Roger. And he is 
trying to speak to us, to help us. Oh, don’t 
you think we should all listen?”’ 

“Ouija?” Susie asked with a faint smile. 

“Roger always hated that—he won’t use 
it”? Aunt Tiny spoke as simply as though 
Roger were in the next room. “Mediums 
too_—he wouldn’t go near them for any- 
thing. He was not quite just to them, 
dear. But he was always nice to me. He 
would come and sit with me sometimes 
quite silently when he felt blue and tired, 
and then he’d say, ‘Thank you, Aunt Tiny; 
you have done me good.’” Her eyes filled 
and she put a shalzen hand over Susie’s. 
“T think he will speak through me, dear, if 
you would all listen. I feel him trying.” 

Susie patted the hand. 

“T will listen, Aunt Tiny,” she prom- 
ised kindly. ‘‘Listening is my long suit,” 
she added as Mr. Corrigan from the mills 
begged a few words with her. He bad come 
more than once to pour out his grave 
anxiety. 

“Will got his head too suddenly, that’s 
all,”’ she consoled bim. “He is like a child 
with a lot of lovely new blocks—he can 
build anything. When the blocks have 
tumbled down and he has ruined us all he 
will know better. It is a great comfort to 
realize that.” 

She could always make Corrigan smile. 
He would have resigned his position weeks 
ago but for the charm of her gentle mockery. 
She promised to try speaking to Will; then 
she went to the telephone and kept it busy 
for some time. When Marjorie, dark and 
listless, came to the luncheon table Susie 
announced that a dozen young people were 
to assemble late that afternoon in the social 
hall that Roger had built for the mill 
workers, to dress the tree. They could 
dance afterward if they liked; Susie would 
play for them. She had never made a 
party of it before, and Aunt Tiny—aghast 
and reproachful—slipped away from the 
table. 

“T have an engagement at four o’clock,”’ 
Marjorie said in the tone of one who is her 
own master and owes no explanations. 
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“Oh, I’m sorry.” Susie was cheerfully 
unaggressive. “‘I told the boys you were 
coming. They won’t have half so much fun 
without you.” 

Any human girl must have been moved 
by the appeal. 

“T was half thinking I wouldn’t keep it, 
anyway,” she said with a troubled sigh. 
All her bright color had gone out since the 
morning. 

Susie was careful not to be too glad. 
After luncheon she went up to Aunt Tiny’s 
room, and getting no answer to her knock 
pushed open the door. Aunt Tiny sat be- 
side a table cleared of everything but a 
large pad of writing paper. Her little 
shriveled hand rested on the paper, a pencil 
between the fingers, and her eyes were 
fixed on it in tense expectation. She 
started violently as Susie came in. 

“Aunt Tiny, I want to talk things over 
with you,” Susie began, her smile mellow 
and unalarming as she drew up a chair. 
“Perhaps you can suggest something. I 
know it isn’t what you’d call a fitting time 
for us to be giving parties, but I’d get up 
a Roman orgy or a midnight whirl if I 
thought it would keep Marjorie at home 
just now. I don’t mean that she is in any 
real danger 7? 

A quick whisper interrupted: 

“She is in mortal danger!” 

Susie, who had come to soothe, was as 
surprised as though the pencil had risen up 
and written. 

“Why, what do you mean?” she asked. 

Over the withered prettiness between 
the faded curls had come a look that was 
almost stern. 

“That bad man! Roger forbade Mar- 
jorie ever to speak to him again—oh, he 
frightened her! ‘The plaything of a fool’— 
T heard him upstairs. He was really angry 
that time. Someone must tell her to stop 
again.” 

“But there is no one living she would 
obey, Aunt Tiny. She has been com- 
manded too much. She needs 

Aunt Tiny was not listening. The hand 
lying on the pad had begun to twitch and 
jerk, and motionless and breathless with her 
great desire she was watching it as though 
it were independent of her will and body. 
The pencil made a few marks, then slipped 
to the floor. 

“‘Oh, if he would only speak—if he would 
only speak in time!” she prayed, tears rush- 
ing to her eyes. 

Marjorie let four o’clock go by, but at 
half past she suddenly rose up and stalked 
out of the house, banging the front dool 
after her. Susie had to go alone to hei 
party, but Aunt Tiny stayed home tc 
watch and wait. An hour later Will’s latch: 
key brought her out into the hall, but sh¢ 
shrank back again without speaking. I 
was nearly dinnertime when Marjorie le 
herself in and came slowly up the stairs 
defiant eyes ready for any encounter. 

Aunt Tiny’s door was open and a din 
light showed her sitting by the table in a 
arrestingly strange pose. One hand hold 
ing a pencil lay on a writing pad, but he 
wan little face was uplifted in tense listen 
ing. She did not hear Marjorie’s step, 0 
the opening of Will’s door. Marjorie mc 
tioned for quiet, and they stood togethe 
looking in. The old house was deathl 
still. Suddenly Aunt Tiny spoke: 

“Yes, Roger. I can hear you. I’m rigl 
here, ready.” 

It was a mere thread of voice, and tl 
watchers clutched each other for reassu 
ance. Aunt Tiny’s hand began to mo 
jerkily over the paper. 

“¢Tel] Marjorie that Roger Deming 
sister must be a woman and not the pla 
thing of a fool,’’’ she repeated. ‘‘Tell h 
I loved her and worked for her, and s! 
cannot get away from me now. Yé 
Roger. Is that all?” 

The lifted face saw eye to eye; the ea| 
heard. 

“Yes; do speak to Will. ‘Tell Will he} 
a child playing with blocks. After t? 
blocks have tumbled down and he hs 
ruined all he will know better.’ Rog', 
don’t go yet!” She spoke sharply. “Ve 
need so much help. Can’t you say son= 
thing more?” 

Then the pencil fell and Aunt Tin} 
looked about her with the air of one St>) 
denly awakened. 

“Oh, Will—Marjorie—are you there |) 
she cried. ‘‘Did you hear Roger? See 
wrote it down for you, my dears.” |_|) 

Will and Marjorie got away as quicl! 
as possible. 

“She’s going cracked,” Will muttered j 

(Concluded on Page 60) 
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When you get through 
in the garage — 


Use Goblin—lIt gives you a quick and satis- 
fying clean-up. The soft, copious lather absorbs 
the grease and grime, leaving the hands and 
face soft and smooth. 


Works equally well in hard and cold water. 
Wholesome and invigorating to the skin. Eco- 
nomical and doesn’t waste away. 


Carry Goblin in the car. You can clean up 
quickly on the road with Goblin and a little 
water from the Thermos bottle. 


It’s a good idea to keep a cake handy in the 
garage, house and office. You’ll like Goblin. 
Try it today. 


If your dealer does not have Goblin Soap, please send us 
his name and we will see that you are promptly supplied. 


CUDAHY, 111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 





4 Everybody's Everyday Soap : 
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(Concluded from Page 58) 

“Nutty,” Marjorie agreed. 

They tried to laugh as they separated. 

Marjorie kept her room with a headache 
that evening, and Will was dining out. 
Neither spoke of the communications, or 
tried to explain the dense gloom with which 
they met the morning. Marjorie stayed 
close to Susie all day, as though she feared 
to be left alone, and Susie was unflaggingly 
entertaining. 

“We may escape Ferdy yet,” she con- 
fided to Aunt Tiny as they set off for the 
Christmas tree. “I have made a dent in 
him anyway.” 

“Oh, it’s Roger, dear,”’ was the firm 
answer. ‘She won’t have anything more 
to do with that bad man, now that Roger 
has spoken.” 

Susie hid a smile, glancing up as though 
she shared the joke with someone just 
above her. The joke came up again after 
the tree, when Mr. Corrigan, shining secret 
congratulations, drew Susie aside to shake 
ber hand. 

‘‘T had a very satisfactory talk with Will 
to-day,” he confided. ‘Whatever you said 
to him, it did him good.” 

“T haven’t spoken to him yet’’—the 
words were at Susie’s lips, but she cut them 
off with a look so amazed, so incredulous, 
that Mr. Corrigan went into reassuring de- 
tail. Will showed sudden signs of moderat- 
ing his pace. 

*«He’s taken a wholly new tone since 
yesterday,” he explained. ‘‘Keep it up!” 

““Yes—oh, yes, we must keep it up!” 
Susie spoke dazedly, staring across the hall 
at Aunt Tiny. 

She took the little lady home that night 
as though she had grown newly precious, 
and followed her up to her room for a long, 
comfortable talk. 

Roger spoke again the next night— 
abruptly, as they all sat about the fire 
sleepily ready for bed. Aunt Tiny, who 
had been dozing, started up with a clear, 
“Yes, Roger? I’m ready, dear!” that 
shocked the others into immobility. 

A long message about taking Corrigan 
into partnership was repeated with a clear- 
ness not usual to Aunt Tiny; then the 
brave little voice went on to give an inti- 
mate history of Ferdinand Holliday, with 
details that one would not expect an Aunt 
Tiny to know. Marjorie finally burst into 
tears and ran out of the room, and Aunt 
Tiny returned to them, blinking as though 
she had been under water. 

“Roger came again, dears,” she exulted. 
“Didn’t you hear him too?” 

Will tried to look humorous pity toward 
Susie, but when they were alone he came 
back to the matter of the partnership. 

‘Corrigan is slow, but he does know the 
business,” he admitted. ‘“‘Of course it’s all 
poppycock saying that Roger suggested 
it—probably the thing was in my own sub- 
conscious mind and so got to Aunt Tiny. 
What do you think of it?” 

Susie expressed a willingness to consider 
the idea, and let herself be led to a mod- 
erated approval. When he had finally left 
her she looked up toward the ceiling with a 
grave smile. ‘‘There is no one like Roger 
when one is introuble,” 
she admitted. 

Roger continued to PF 
direct the household. “ 
He told Will that he 
was smoking too much, 
which was like him, and 
Marjorie that if she 
would work at her sing- 
ing she might do some- 
thing notable with it— 
which was not like him, 
for he had always 
frowned on a gift that 
might lead her before 
the public. 

They both scoffed 
bitterly, angrily; but 
Will’s cigarettes dwin- 
dled, and Marjorie—in- 
duced to see a singing 
teacher— grew excited 
at the praise and fell 
to work. 

Roger also went after 
Susie for playing soli- 
taire on Sunday. Aunt 
Tiny had fluttered un- 
easily at sight of the 
cards, not quite liking 
to protest, but Roger 
spoke out in uncompro- 
mising terms. Susie, a 
faint twitch about ber 
nose, gave up her game 
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at once. But when Roger wanted her to go 
back to the two o’clock Sunday dinner she 
resisted. 

“You misunderstand him, Aunt "Tiny. 
she said. ‘It was a two o’clock Sunday 
dinner that did for Roger and me. Never 
again!” 

“But, Susie, you don’t really believe all 
this rot!’’ Marjorie burst out one day when 
Roger had objected to the type of magazine 
she was bringing home. Susie did not 
answer directly. 

“Strong people like Roger don’t die,” 
she said. ‘‘At every act of our lives we are 
going to wonder what Roger would have 
thought about it. Why, I can’t pick up a 
pin with its head toward me without re- 
membering how he hated superstitions. 
He’s right there, whether he speaks or not.” 

“Well, I wish he’d go away and let us 
alone,” Marjorie muttered stormily. 

Presently Roger enlarged his field of 
action. The news came slipping in to 
them—troubled or awed—that Roger was 
sending messages broadcast. He seemed to 
have taken on the whole town. He had told 
Amos Tarver to give up drugs and rebuked 
Carrie Whittier for wearing French heels 
in a snowstorm. He had spoken sternly to 
Mrs. Fred Jennings about her nagging 
temper. Aunt Tiny, shiest and most un- 
certain of mortals in daily life, would go 
through any door in tranquil joy with a 
message in her hand, and there were some 
to say that the writing was unmistakably 
Roger’s. She even went up to Ferdinand 
Holliday, standing with others of his kind 
on a street corner, and brought out of her 
reticule a message of such Biblical plainness 
that he presently had to leave town to 
escape the hilarious echoing of those fine 
old phrases. When advertising signboards 
began to desecrate Roger’s river road he 
sent a stirring message to the mayor, and 
the ordinance against them was enforced. 

“Can’t you choke her off?” Will im- 
plored, stopping Susie on the stairs. He 
never sat down with her alone now, for the 
last time she had found them so Aunt Tiny 
had looked at him as though a message 
might be forthcoming. “‘She is making us 
ridiculous—she ought to be locked up! She’s 
crazy!” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Asa system it beats 
the anonymous letter hollow,’”’ Susie said 
with her tolerant smile. ‘‘I hear that Amos 
Tarver is a complete cure. I wish Aunt 
Tiny would take up the matter of clean 
streets.” 

“T wish she’d go to thunder!” Will ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I can’t really believe there’s 
anything in it—can you?” 

Susie never answered that question. As 
the excitement grew and the little lady 
became a marked figure, to be stared at on 
the street and whispered about in church, 
she did try to curb the messages. 

“You know, it isn’t like Roger to talk so 
much,” she suggested. ‘“‘He was a quiet 
man. And though he hated graft and 


blunders and dyed hair, he didn’t ring their 
doorbells to say so.” 

“Ah, but it is different now,” Aunt Tiny 
said happily. She was shining all day long 
with her new power. 
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The clergy presently came to call on 
Susie. Aunt Tiny had started a wave of 
spiritism; the whole town was trying to tip 
tables and get communications. They sug- 
gested tests for her, hoping to prove it all 
hysteria and so check the excitement; but 
Aunt Tiny met them much more than 
halfway. She could get a message any time, 
even without a pencil between her fingers, 
and there in his own drawing-room Roger 
told the Reverend Mr. Stires that his ser- 
mons would be more effective if they were 
shorter, and the Reverend Mr. Smythe that 
he was indulging in too much ritual. The 
clergy fled in disorder. 

“There is nothing on earth that can stop 
her,” Marjorie cried in despair. But there 
was—just one thing. 

The family could always count on finding 
Susie waiting for them by the fire at the 
pleasant hour of tea. When they were late 
she drooped back in her big chair, leaving 
the lamps unlighted, and laughed when 
they accused her of having been asleep. 
One night when the sound of the front door 
made her lift her head, her smile ready for 
the coming gibe, the steps paused outside, 
and Corrigan’s voice, low and tense, spoke 
in the hall. 

“‘T’}l find her,” he was saying. 

“T’d better wait here,’ the other breathed. 

“T am asleep!” Susie spoke sharply. 
“That wasn’t Roger?” 

A dim form filled the doorway, hesitating 
there. 

“Yes, Susie—it is Roger.” His voice, 
begging her not to be frightened, was shock- 
ingly humble and uncertain. It felt its way 
very much as Roger himself felt his way 
down the room to the still figure standing 
against the firelight. ‘‘It is quite all right— 
I didn’t want to startle you—but I thought 
I would come home first—and then a 

He was standing before her—Roger, and 
not Roger. Her stunned eyes could not 
explain the difference. She laid a fumbling 
hand on his coat, and finding it solidly real 
her other hand stole to his shoulder, crept 
about his neck. 

“ Roger—Roger—Roger!”’ She whis- 
pered it over and over. “Oh, Roger, be 
real—oh, don’t go away—oh, it’s you, isn’t 
it, Roger? You're here? ” 

‘““l’m here,” he said through tears. 

Mr. Corrigan stayed outside to watch for 
the others. Will and Marjorie came in 
dazedly, not really believing, showing no 
joy until they saw their brother living be- 
fore them; then they clung to him, glad 
beyond their own understanding. When a 
fresh log on the fire lighted him for them 
they exclaimed over the change. It was not 
only that he was thinned and browned and 
lined almost beyond recognition; the close 
heavy beard and mustache were gone, and 
for the first time in years they saw his 
mouth unhidden. 

‘Why, it makes another person of you!” 
Marjorie said wonderingly. “If I had 
known ”? She did not finish her sen- 
tence, except to draw her stool to his feet 
and lay her arms across his knees. 

“Now tell us the story,”’ she commanded. 

He told it baldly, with hesitations that 
were not like the old Roger. The others in 
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the open boat had died one by one until 
Roger had been left alone. He knew little 
about his rescue; he had found himself 
days later on a small sailing vessel headed 
for Cape Horn. The captain had built his 
own fortunes, coming from waif and stow- 
away to owner of his vessel, and though he 
was kind enough to the sick man, Roger 
well again and himself had roused a jealous 
resentment that smoldered in secret. 

“T didn’t understand’”’—the right words 
were hard to find, and Roger sought them in 
the fire. ‘‘I went on—just as usual. And 
then one day when I set him right on some 
small matter of fact he blew up. He was 
master of his own ship and he didn’t want 
any passengers. I could go forward and 
work my way with the crew or walk—he 
didn’t care which. No man was going to 
put it over him on his own quarter-deck. 
On and on—he was like a madman. And 
so I became a common sailor.” 

Will and Marjorie muttered wrath and 
Susie’s hold on his hand tightened, but he 
shook his head. 

“No! No, it was—fine! Great! We 
met head winds. We were weeks, months, 
beating our way about the Cape, and it was 
like being cast away on a desert island with 
only your two hands. I began all over at 
the bottom. The men were rough—vile, 
some of them; one or two very kind. They 
helped me or they whooped with laughter 
when I fell or bungled, but they were fairly 
decent to me, because they hated the cap- 
tain. How they hated him!’”’ Roger’s un- 
covered mouth had a hurt line, but his will 
drove his voice on. ‘‘He treated them well 
enough, but he never for a moment could 
forget how he had done it all himself and 
was absolute boss from the topmast to the 
keel. One young limb of Satan, who was a 
good mimic, used to take him off and make 
the others roar. It was their favorite diver- 
sion.” Susie’s fingers trembled, but Roger’s 
grip closed on them with a secret message. 
“T ysed to watch them laugh and realize 
how they hated him—and then how I hated 
him—cheap little tyrant, hiding in his 
beard!” 

“T hate him, too!’”’ said Marjorie hotly. 

“‘Didn’t you ever get a chance to hand 
him one?”’ Will urged. 

They were intent only on the story, but 
Susie and Roger had gone beyond it, held 
in a long close look. 

A cry brought them to their feet. They 
had forgotten Aunt Tiny. She stood 
frozen in the doorway, parcels and library 
books strewn about her, and motioned them 
fiercely away when they would have lent 
her their steadying arms. Roger taking her 
hands kissed the aghast little face. 

“Tt’s Roger, Aunt Tiny,” he said sooth- 


ingly. 

Suddenly Aunt Tiny looked straight up 
at the ceiling. 

“Then who has been talking to me?”’ she 
demanded in a loud outraged voice. 

“The messages!’ Marjorie exclaimed. 

Will, turning red, sent a nervous glance 
toward Susie, but she was not finding any- 
one funny. 

“Do you think it might have been 
Grandfather Roger?” she suggested. 

Aunt Tiny admitted 
it might, and, suddenly 
human again, she wept 
on Roger’s shoulder. 

The town laughed, of 
course, a2 mighty gale 
that swept away ouija 
boards and drove me- 
diums out of business; 
but no one was cruel 
enough to bring home 
the joke to Aunt Tiny. 
Susie, who usually 
laughed first, could 
never be made to see 
how funny it was. 

“‘Amos Tarver has 

- not gone back to his 
heroin,” she insisted. 
“Mrs. Fred Jennings 
isn’t half so cross as she 
used to be. There are 
a dozen permanent 
cures— Doctor Stires 
has cut down twenty 
good minutes. And as 
for the family—it was 
all Roger. His spirit 
spoke—it didn’t matter 
a whoop that he wasn’t 
dead.” Susie’s mellow, 
inscrutable smile was 


unchanged. “I always 
did like Roger,’ she 
concluded. 
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NTO certain business transactions, there enters 

an element money cannot buy. It is the satis- 
fying conviction that you are getting something 
made by a Company, which, from the hour of sale 
to the last day of full and adequate service, is per- 
sonally interested in having your unqualified ap- 
proval of its product. 


The Fisk Ideal is “‘To be the best concern in the world to work 
for, and the squarest concern in existence to do business with.” 


Next time—BUY FISK 


from your dealer 
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“Well, Edith, hee 
You’ve Boosted Your Own Salary” 
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Edith Smith’s employer is telling her that her pay 
envelope will hold several dollars more next Saturday, 
and he is showing her just why he is giving her a 
raise— because the records of her sales, week by week, 
have been consistently higher than for the previous 
year. 

The use of a simple printed form puts advancement 
squarely on a merit basis. 

These reports do not go only to the employer—each 
employe receives his or her slip every week, and 
knows how the figures compare with those of a year 
before. 

Miss Smith sees, week by week, whether she is giv- 
ing her employer cause to raise her salary. The form 
provides a constant incentive to do better work, and 
thus deserve better pay. 

This sales comparison slip is just one of the various 
printed forms which employers can profitably use in 


developing individual efficiency—in enlisting the ear- 
nest co-operation of each employe, and thus increasing 
the productive energy of the entire working force. 


The employer who systematizes the work of his 
employes by the use of printed forms knows the time 
they save, the mistakes and losses they prevent. 


And where you find a practical system of forms, you 
frequently discover that all printing needs are met by 
Hammermill Bond—a watermarked paper, of uniform 
quality and proved reliability —the lowest-priced 
standard bond paper on the market. 


Supplied in twelve colors besides white, Hammermill 
Bond enables you to give distinctive colors to your 
more important forms—or, if you like, to have dis- 
tinguishing colors for the various forms used in one 
department, or by one branch office. 


We will: be glad to send, on request, samples of use- 
ful forms, printed on Hammermill Bond. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pa. 


Look for this watermark—it is our word of honor to the public 
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the family crawl into the beds. Wonder if 
they roll old Barto out on the floor or 
stand him up in the corner like a fish pole? 
He’s a musicker too, Old Extra Dry is. 
He’s got a brassy old B-flat horn and he can 
play Oompah and The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner after he gets tired wheeling ashes. He 
can go as far as the ‘bombs busting in air’ 
now. I wonder what he’ll say when he gets 
his envelope with forty cents lifted out to 
help pay Henri’s income tax? I wonder 
what he’ll say?” 

But Barto Mumm had little to say. 

“Tt’s a mistake,” he suggested affably to 
Patsy Keoghn; ‘‘it’sa bad mistake. They’ll 
see it before long. They’ll see that they’re 
going at things wrong. It ain’t the money 
so much. It’s other things. Things these 
people need. Things they ain’t got. Im- 
portant things too. They’ll see it some- 
time. Whoever’s running this place will see 
it. I’m countin’ on it, and I ain’t never 
been disappointed yet.” 

But if Barto Mumm was content, the 
swart silent men who worked beside him 
were not. Never before in the history of 
the Clausen plant had a day worker—who 
had no recourse to greater speed or in- 
creased production—been cut in times like 
these, which were apparently good times, 
judging by the orders which came through 
placarded “Rush.” A sour Lithuanian 
rose up cursing and kicked over his box of 
seven-inch right bows, flung his apron on 
his wheel, where it flapped grotesquely, 
and strode out of the shop. 

That night Barto Mumm talked to him- 
self as he spiked two timbers together upon 
the hopeful site of his dwelling. 

“I could tell ’em what these people 
need,” he ruminated. It was a bitter night, 
sleety, chill, with a cold that cut to the 


bone. For once Barto, working with a 
lantern, had no audience. “I could tell 
‘em. It ain’t so much. No more than 


every man’s got a right to. It’s a little 
thing and it’s the biggest thing in the world. 
I could spell it with four letters. Maybe 
they'll ask me sometime, and then I’ll 
tell ’em.” 

It was that night as he trudged back to 
the ratty rookery where he had a chill, 
leaking apartment next to that crowded 
with an entire family of Bohemians that 
Barto Mumm had an inspiration. Things 
were going badly at the shop. After a while 
they would be better, but in the meantime 
the grinding was turning out bad blades. 
Twice Schimkofer had come roaring like a 
lion, only to be met with snarls and menac- 
ing looks. Returned boxes came sliding 
down from the inside grinders and the men 
at the slimy stone wheels cursed and kicked 
them into pools of gritty water. It was bad 
business all round. Barto studied over it 
dubiously. And then he had his inspiration. 

He took his battered old B-flat horn 
down from the head of his bed where it 
hung and went downstairs to the room of 
Nick Vlad, from the door of which issued 
the odor of strong soup and the wailing of 
a discouraged infant. 

“Blow her once, Nick,” counseled Barto, 
presenting the brassy mouthpiece of the 
Instrument. Instantly Nick’s murky eyes 
lighted. 

“Ja!” he cried, reaching for the horn. “I 
play her—by the Aus-tr-r-rian Ar-rmy!”’ 
And he blew a soft C and then melodically 
scaled the arpeggio while seven little Vlads 
stood about open mouthed. 

“Old Extra Dry has started a band,”’ 
stated Thannie Frieseke a week later. 
“He’s got about a dozen bohunks and 
wops, and he’s bummed a lot of old brass 
horns off a nigger band that busted, and 
they’re holding spielfests in the back room 
of the store every night. Some of those 
guys can play too. That bush-headed 
Karl up in the assembly—the one that 
made the brass shear bolt and Henri stole 
the idea off of him—he’s got a silver 
trumpet with a gold double eagle on it. 
Wilhelm’s own, hey? Old Barto asked me 
to come over and play the flute with ’em. 
Classy, hey, bustin’ into bohunk musical 
circles? Barto makes ’em play the Swanee 
River mostly, so they won’t fight over their 
different national airs. The hunk women 
stand round outside and sniffle, I suppose 
they’re folks like anybody, Patsy—but 
they sure are hell on pay day!” 

Barto Mumm’s little house progressed 
slowly—very slowly, because lumber was 
high and Barto’s weekly surplus small. 

here were weeks, too, when the wind 
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whipped into the northeast and snow 
covered the pitiful piles of plank and 
crusted his standing framework. But by 
the first of March the roof was on, and it 
was then that the unbelievable smallness 
of the building was apparent. 

“Looks like Barto had swiped the cupola 
off the Disciples Church,” commented 
Thannie Frieseke. 

But to homeless Barto Mumm the place 
was a mansion, adequate. Here, so he 
explained to Meri Vlad and some Polish 
women who stood in the icy slush and 
exulted with him, was room for a bed and 
a stove, a chair, a table and shelves built 
in the wall. What more did a solitary 
bachelor want? 

“What more could anybody desire?” 
demanded the audience of each other 
fluently. A white floor, very clean, and a 
window of new glass, whole, perfect. And 
on Mondays no demanding knock at the 
door, no extended hand, rent-greedy, no 
returning at night, work weary and worn, 
to find one’s goods and one’s children 
thrown out into the snow! To these 
women whose lives were pitifully drab, 
Barto’s little house was a joy in which 
their childish souls delighted. As soon 
as the floor was finished tired Meri Vlad 
came by stealth on Sunday and scrubbed 
it spotless. Nick Vlad was a stormy man, 
not easy to live with, and Barto’s band 
meetings kept him employed and happy 
nights and Sundays, so that Meri and the 
little Vlads dared to speak aloud and raise 
their eyes. 

The sun thawed the ice in trickling 
streams and Barto nailed the laths in his 
single room and prayed for warm weather 
so that he could plaster. On the Jewish 
holiday, when the plant was closed for 
repairs according to ancient custom, he 
bought three gallons of paint and painted 
the facade of his residence a bright yellow, 
while a polyglot gallery followed him, 
counseling and admiring. 

That night Barto moved his stove and 
his rusty iron bed into his house and a 
feeble but triumphant banner of smoke 
issued from the new brick flue. That 
night Meri Vlad, searching among her 
loose possessions—and most of the things 
that Meri owned were loose—sought a gift 
for Barto, a sort of housewarming gift. 
And impulsively she chose at last the thing 
she prized most—a single blooming nar- 
cissus grown from a bulb which some small 
Vlad had brought home from school. She 
carried this precious flower to the little 
house, and Barto Mumm received it with 
a quivering of his long stringy throat and a 
dimming of his eyes. He set a lemon crate 
on end and spread a bandanna handkerchief 
over it, and on this pedestal he set the 
fragrant bloom, while Meri laughed and 
ran outside to see how it looked through 
the window. 

That night there appeared a new mu- 
sician at Barto’s band rehearsal. 

“Thought I’d come and spiel a few with 
you!” laughed Thannie Frieseke as he 
unpacked his flute. 

“We're goin’ to play La Paloma to- 
night,” returned Barto calmly, shuffling 
the music. “It’s Sam Gatti’s birthday. 
We don’t play this first part. Muencke he 
can’t play flats good yet.” 

“Heard about any trouble brewing in 
the works, Barto?” inquired Thannie inno- 
cently. 

Barto’s good-natured grin faded. His 
eyes grew wary. 

“We don’t hear about trouble in my 
department,” he returned evasively. ‘“We 
grind blades!” 

That night the night shift came storm- 
ing down from the polishing rooms, eddy- 
ing indignantly about a howling leader. 
The day workers, crowding round, learned 
that a new bulletin had been posted. There 
was a new cut—a two and a half per cent 
general cut. The bulletin had been posted 
at seven o’clock. 

Barto Mumm, listening to the uproar 
outside, turned accusingly upon Thannie 
Frieseke. 

“You knew it,” he said sadly. “You 
knew it and you didn’t tell me.” 

Thannie Frieseke turned white. “I 
didn’t know it till six-twenty,” he protested 
sincerely. “We told him hell would break. 
Schimkofer told him. It didn’t dono good!” 

“Told who?”’ demanded Barto Mumm, 
EL a strange tenseness about his long sad 
ips. 


“Told Henri,” said Thannie—“ Henri 
Clausen—the wise Abie who owns these 
works; the literary guy that composes all 
the poetry that’s stuck round the shop— 
these here cute little verses that begin ‘On 
and after.’ Every time Henri writes a 
verse some poor guy gets it in the pay en- 
velope. But you can’t tell him nothin’. 
Listen at ’em, will you? Good Lord, 
they’ll wreck the place!” 

Nick Vlad, the rough grinder, had thrown 
down his barytone horn at the first bellow 
from the strikers. An upstanding bellig- 
erent Hungarian who had geen military 
service, quarrelsome, made dangerous by 
whisky, Nick plunged into the crowd and 
became the leader of it. 

Barto Mumm, with Thannie Frieseke 
trailing desolately after him, hung about 
the edges of the milling wheel of humanity 
of which Nick Vlad was the core, but there 
was no arguing now with the outraged 
men, no soothing their half-crazed passions, 
no reasoning with minds sick of reason. 
The women huddled in doorways, some of 
them crying and snuffing, some calling out 
shrilly in staccato languages. Lights flared, 
and in the factory, which was built upon 
the old-fashioned quadrangle, the entrance 
to the inner court guarded only by a flimsy 
old iron gate, the deserted machines clacked 
on, and the men who regarded their futile 
turnings laughed aloud. 

Then it was that Henri Clausen III be- 
came cognizant of a certain lank philo- 
sophical employee whose name was Barto 
Mumm. From some unknown source a 
bottle of very bad liquor was brought into 
the mob of shouting aliens. There was 
little of it, but there was enough to turn 
Nick Vlad into a hoarse, unaccountable 
madman, stalking destruction. And it was 
at that moment that Henri Clausen III, 
moved by old Schimkofer’s frantic and in- 
coherent telephoning, chose to drive his 
glistening motor car into the seething street. 
Barto knew this first by the changed voice 
of the crowd—by the sharpened, ominous 
cry that rose, like the ery of a greedy pack. 
And then he saw scuttling past him, in the 
yellow light from an open door, a little, 
stooping, terrified man in owlish glasses, 
whose coat had been torn from his back 
and whose face wore the ghastly gray of 
the terror of death. Though Barto Mumm 
had never seen the owner of the Clausen 
factory he knew instinctively that this flee- 
ing thing was Henri Clausen. And he 
knew also that the bellowing fury that 
charged behind, with a broken length of 
shafting upraised, was Nick Vlad. 

Running as only a fleeing man can run, 
Henri Clausen dashed round the company 
store and leaped over the rough muddy 
ground behind. Close after him plunged 
Nick, with the crowd of howling men be- 
hind. Barto Mumm’s thin legs were not 
long and thin for nothing. Three wide kan- 
garoo leaps brought him to the door of his 
little house. He threw this door open as 
the white-faced, panting fugitive came stag- 
gering gustily past, and quick as a flash he 
thrust Henri Clausen III inside and clipped 
the door shut, while Nick Vlad and his 
followers went crashing and blundering 
along, unconscious that their quarry had 
escaped. 

There was stillness in the dark little 
room save for the gusty breathing of the 
heir to the Clausen holdings and the Clau- 
sen responsibilities. Then when the noise 
outside had scattered and dulled to an in- 
definite bedlam rather than a definite pur- 
suit Barto Mumm fastened the shutter 
over his new window and lighted his small 
and greasy lamp. In the light of it he sur- 
veyed Henri Clausen III—his pasty, twitch- 
ing countenance; his trembling legs; his 
eyes, from which the horror had not yet 
departed. 

“Sit down,” he directed, setting the nar- 
cissus carefully down from the lemon crate 
and kicking the crate nearer to his em- 
ployer. “I’m Barto Mumm. I’ve been 
wanting to talk to you. I’ve been wanting 
it quite a spell. I’ve had it in my mind to 
tell you some things for a long time. But 
not havin’ been interduced, of course, I 
wouldn’t do nothing unpolite. Now—I cal- 
culate now you’re my company, as you 
might say—seeing that you dasn’t leave 
till Nick Vlad gets sobered up a little. So 
you might as well listen to what I got to 
tell you.” 

The interior of the little house was icy 
chill with that peculiar intimacy of cold 





which raw, new lumber holds, but Henri 
Clausen, coatless and hatless, wiped the 
perspiration from his forehead with his 
handkerchief, and the hand that held it 
still shook. 

“Nearly got me that time!” He strove 
to appear unmoved, but the laugh that he 
managed had a hollow tremor in it. “Vi- 
cious, ignorant devils! Haven’t a lucid 
idea, themselves, what they want!” 

“No,” said Barto quietly, “they don’t 
know what they want. They only know 
that they lack something, and that the lack 
of it is the big empty aching thing in their 
lives. They don’t know what they want. 
But I know. I know what it is. I’ve read 
it in their eyes since I commenced this here 
foolish little buildin’. I’ve seen it quiverin’ 
on their mouths. The men don’t know 
what it is—but the women do, some of ’em. 
And if every man in that mob had what he 
needs most—right now—he’d stop howlin’ 
and rampagin’. He’d be as steady as 
though he had a seven-ton outside grindin’ 
stone hung round his neck. He’d be an- 
chored. He’d have some ambition. What 
every man in that crowd out there needs— 
is a—home!” 

Henri Clausen III opened and shut his 
mouth in a sort of piscatorial gape. But 
Barto gave him no time for speech. He 
went on relentlessly. 

“Give Nick Vlad a home,” he continued. 
“Not a big home—bigger than this though, 
because he’s got eight kids—but a little 
modest house with a piece of ground to 
plant posies on. Give him a chance to buy 
it and to pay for it—pay him wages enough 
so he can buy a red tablecloth and a rug 
with a white dog in the middle and a door. 
bell with a button to it. If you do that can 
any hooting Polack come along and pry 
Nick Vlad or his wife off their jobs with a 
lot of Bolsheviki palaver? They can not! 
Nick’s a citizen. He’s quit bein’ a drifter. 
He’s got something under his feet—some-~ 
thing that’s his own! He’s got pride! 
That’s what|Clausenville needs, my friend— 
whatever your name may be, for I’ve never 
happened to hear it spoke plain and re- 
spectful—that’s what every factory town 
needs. And when fellers like you under- 
stand it you’ll quit buildin’ welfare buildin’s 
and cuttin’ the people’s pay to hire visitin’ 
nurses and fightin’ strikes and anarchy and 
destruction. Givethe people homes! All the 
rest will take care of itself then!” 

Henri Clausen III sat still on the lemon 
crate. He was thinking deeply for once 
upon a subject outside himself. 

“My grandfather built these houses,”’ 
he said at last. ‘“They’re getting old, I 
expect. I hadn’t realized it.” 

“You're off again, my friend,” counseled 
Barto Mumm. “You're grindin’ all right 
bows and no lefts. I ain’t talkin’ about lit- 
tle frame houses set in a row, all alike, all 
painted box-car red, so a man has to count 
when he comes home to supper to keep 
from walkin’ in and eatin’ some other 
feller’s chow! Them ain’t homes! I want 
Meri Vlad to have a new house—like this, 
only bigger. I ain’t carin’ whether you 
build it or who builds it. But I want Meri 
to be able to pay for that house a little 
down and alittle along, with low interest— 
and I want it to be hers when she gets it 
paid for—and not forty-eight other houses 
identical like it! She’ll pay for it. And she'll 
keep it clean—or my name ain’t Mumm!” 

There was a long silence in Barto’s little 
house, so long, so tense that Barto became 
slightly dubious. Then Henri Clausen III 
stirred. 

“T see what you mean,” he said finally. 
“T suppose youre right. It’s a big thing— 
a big contract.” 

*““Sure it’s a big thing!” agreed Barto. 
“That’s why I figured out for you to do it! 
If it was a little thing I’d have did it myself, 
long ago! I’m figurin’ on your doin’ it — 
and when you make up your mind to do 
it, and give me your solemn word, then 
I’}l go out and herd up Nick Vlad and his 
gang so’s you can go home to bed!” 

Many hours after, cold hours verging 
upon the dawn, Thannie Frieseke, still 
lingering about the Clausen cutlery works, 
where the noisy rioting had ceased, but 
where men still lingered in the freezing 
streets and the doors of the houses stood 
open, disclosing flaring fires and groups 
in conclave within, beheld a strange pro- 
cession approaching. Ahead was Barto 


Mumm, very long, very lean, his brassy 
(Concluded on Page 65) 
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House Cleaning / 


It’s spring—and house cleaning time. 


Of course you'll not feel satisfied until your house, inside 
and out, your garden and your lawn, are all spick and span. 


And there are many things you need to help make them clean. 


There are paints and varnishes—furniture polishes, soaps 
and cleansers; there are brushes, pails, tools and scores of 
other articles. 

Kresge offers you the opportunity of buying all these 
things at one time and in one place—and buying them 
most economically too. 


At the Kresge Store, wide assortments of merchandise lie 
on open counters right before your eyes. You walk about 
and select what you want without loss of time. 


at the Kresge Store is of standard 


Everything you buy 
toilet 


quality —kitchenware, hardware, drygoods, hosiery, 
goods and hundreds of other everyday necessities. 


You get the greatest possible value because of the S. S. Kresge 
Company’s immense buying power and efficient methods 


of doing business. 
If there is a Kresge Store in your city, visit it and see for 


yourself how quickly and economically you can be supplied 
with the many, many necessities of home and everyday life. 
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(Concluded from Page 63) 
old B-flat horn under his arm. Behind him 
trailed Karl, who had been Wilhelm’s 
trumpeter, and Muencke, the trombone 
player who etched razors, and little 
Spagliano, of the drums. As they neared 
him they gathered Sam Gatti out of his 
house, and a tall Bohemian plater named 
Luktz, who carried a great coiling bass horn. 

““Come along, Frisky,’’ suggested Barto 
Mumm affably. ‘This night is ruined 
anyhow. We might as well finish it up 
sociable.” 

They kicked in the back door of the 
store and stirred the slumbering fire until 
it glowed to warmth. Barto Mumm 
shuffled the music. He passed out the 
sheets, but his eyes looked beyond the 
staves of music. Thannie Frieseke did not 
know that Old Extra Dry was seeing far 
across the huddled bars of the Swanee 
River—seeing prophetic visions of a new 
and Utopian Clausenville where Meri Vlad 
should cause flowers to bloom continually 
behind whole glass windows. 

They played. And the tenor of Barto 
Mumm’s old B-flat horn went calling out 
into the frozen streets, searching—finding. 
The door opened at last—an inch, two 
inches. A bushy head was thrust in, a red 
face with eyes that still burned. A tardy 
player came shuffling in. It was Nick Vlad. 

Out in the streets of Clausenville a 
slender, nervous young man skipped warily 
from shadow to shadow till he reached 
the door of the office. He unlocked this 
door and let himself in. He was coatless, 
hatless. But there was a new calm in his 
eyes, the strength of decision about his 
mouth. Henri Clausen III was of the blood 
of his sires!_ Like Henri I, who had builded 
for the ages, the grandson of Henri I was 
seeing visions. 


Civil Service 


THE Epitor, SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
JANUARY 38, 1920. 

Sir: In your December 27, 1919, issue 
there appears an article by Arthur Bullard 
entitled Dollar-a-Year Men on Politics, 
The general purport of the article—namely, 
inefficiency and lack of productivity on the 
part of the regular civil-service force—is 
not, in the opinion of the commission, in ac- 
cord with the facts. The commission has 
very clear and very definite knowledge as a 
basis for its opinion, but this matter being 
outside the jurisdiction of the commission 
is not discussed in this letter. 

Reference is made in this article, inci- 
dentally, to the Federal civil-service sys- 
tem, and but two specific criticisms are 
made, neither of which is based on fact. 
One criticism is that promotions are made 
according to seniority rather than merit. 
Under the civil-service system it is not even 
contemplated that promotions shall be 
made according to seniority, and it is not 
the practice. An employee may not be 
shifted from the duties of a clerk to those of 
a civil engineer, for example, until his quali- 
fications for the new position are tested by 
the Civil Service Commission, but that is 
quite a different matter, 

The other criticism is that the head of an 
office or department cannot discharge civil- 
service employees and so has no real con- 
trol over them. The fact is that the head of 
an office or department has absolute power 
to remove any civil-service employee. The 
only restriction is that before discharge the 
employee shall be notified in writing of 
the reasons for his discharge and be given 
opportunity to make reply. After having 
given the employee an opportunity to reply 
the power of the department head to dis- 
charge the employee remains absolute, and 
the justice or injustice of his action is not 
subject to review by any other authority 
unless it is alleged, with offer of proof, that 
removal was for political or religious rea- 
sons, when the United States Civil Service 
Commission may review the case. 

The commission hopes you will find it 
possible to give space to these corrections in 
an early issue of your publication. 

By direction of the commission: 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed) MARTIN A, Morrison, 
President, 


Epitor, THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
Dear Sir: I have read carefully the 
letter of Mr. Morrison, of the Civil Service 
Commission, dated January 3, 1920. Mr. 
Morrison seems to think, without warrant, 
I believe, that criticism in detail is an 
attack upon the whole idea of Civil Service, 


THE SATURDAY 


None of the “Dollar-a-Year Men” with 
whom I talked while gathering material 
for my article wished to minimize the 
tremendous good which the Civil Service 
reform has rendered. The old spoils system 
is well dead, and it is an achievement of 
which the Civil Service Commission may 
well be very proud that the day is past 
when campaign managers go through the 
Washington bureaus with their subscrip- 
tion blanks and force contributions from 
all government employees, 

But while recognizing the good which 
has been accomplished by Civil Service 
reform, the basis for the chief criticism 
which these business men bring against 
the system of employment in the Gov- 
ernment is very real. The Civil Service 
regulations do not produce as high an effi- 
ciency as the personnel organizations of 
our better corporations, and the criticism 
which the average business man makes of 
the Civil Service is on the very two points 
which Mr. Morrison challenges. 

Of course, there is not a hard-and-fast 
adherence to the seniority rule. The boy 
who is taken in as a messenger does not 
go up by rote. Some youngsters by very 
marked ability do go ahead a short way 
quite rapidly, but on the whole the ad- 
herence to the seniority rule is very much 
closer in Government than in private busi- 
ness. The young man in the Civil 
Service—just like the West Point graduate 
in peacetimes—can figure out the average 
mortality among his superiors and make 
a fairly reliable chart of the dates of his 
future promotions. 

The young man in Civil Service has no 
real hope of ever working up to the top. 
The chief jobs are political appointments. 
For instance, in the diplomatic service the 
top rung of the ladder is ‘Counselor of 
Embassy.” As a striking exception to the 
general practice, Mr. Gibson has been 
made Minister to Poland, and Mr. Crane 
to Czechoslovakia. In general, the young 
man who passes examinations for the diplo- 
matic service, if he has ordinary ability, can 
hope to reach the top before he is forty with 
almost no hope of further advancement. 

The esprit of the whole Civil Service 
would be immensely improved if these 
higher positions were incorporated in the 
classified lists, but until this is done the 
Civil Service will lack the incentive which 
the employee of private business has from 
the knowledge that hard work and high 
abuts may lead to membership in the 

rm. 

It is equally true that the business men 
coming to Washington for war work were 
deeply impressed by the lack of real con- 
trol over Civil Service employees similar to 
what they were accustomed to in their own 
affairs. It is true that the appointment 
officer can remove appointees “‘for cause.”’ 
I read carefully the regulations inclosed in 
Mr. Morrison’s letter in regard to removal. 
In spite of the letter of the regulations, the 
present practice is generally a reaction—a 
very laudable and necessary reaction— 
from the old spoils system where tenure of 
office in government service was depend- 
ent on campaign contributions. In an 
effort to protect the employees from the 
danger of discharge because of politics 
safeguards were contrived which, when 
compared with the appointment practice 
successful in efficient business, seemed too 
rigid to men who were used to choosing, 
promoting and firing their staff under the 
pressure of making their enterprise earn 
profits. 

The argument of Mr. Morrison seems 
to me rather captious. The criticism ex- 
pressed in my article is common criticism. 

We are going to have some Civil Service 
regulations. Return to theold spoils system 
is unthinkable. The Civil Service Com- 
mission will, in my opinion, best serve 
its purpose if it keeps an open ear for 
all honest criticism. Its work has been 
good—infinitely better than the old system, 
It is very generally highly appreciated by 
everyone who knows anything about it, 
but it is not yet as efficient as the per- 
sonnel work of half a dozen large corpora- 
tions, 

The answer, in a sentence, to Mr. Morri- 
son’s letter is that if the Civil Service 
regulations were better than the ordinary 
practice of private business, the private 
business men—very keen to increase their 
dividends—would copy these regulations. 
They don’t! 

Hoping that this will satisfactorily an- 
swer your question, I am 

Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR BULLARD. 
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out-of-door men 










OLF is a gentleman’s game and 
has its amenities. There’s a right 






thing in clothes as well as in strokes. 






You will find in our clothes for 






sporting wear unusual features of 






convenience and ease and a rugged 






personality that will make you 






reluctant to lay them by when 






their long service is over. 






For golf, or motoring; or any out- 
door wear the mark of “R & \W” 


assures your choice. 









At best stores—everywhere. 





Makers of good Overcoats, Raincoats, 
Trousers, Day and Evening Waistcoats, 
Smoking Jackets, Bath Robes, Summer 
Clothing, Golf and Automobile Apparel 
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GLOAMA, THE BEAUTIFUL TICKET AGEN 


“Don’t say I didn’t give you warning,” 
said Clancey after him. ““That’s all!” 

He was running too fast to say anything. 
But Clancey could tell he hadn’t changed 
his mind any just from the way he ran— 
just the expression of his back. So Clancey 
the expressman sat there through the noon 
hour, waiting, thinking it all out. And all 
of a sudden, just before the hour was over 
and Gloama the ticket agent came back, 
he slapped his knee and got up. 

“Listen!” said Clancey to Gloama when 
she came back in. “What was he trying to 
do to you? Was he saying he’d fire you?” 

“That’s what he said,” said Gloama, 
very indifferent. 

‘'39 that’s what he thinks he’ll do!” said 
Clancey, leading up to this plan he’d 
thought up during the noon hour. 

“J should faint,” said Gloama the ticket 
agent, taking off her hat and her fur wrap 
and hanging them up very carefully. ‘‘I 
should faint and be carried out,’ she said, 
coming back patting her hair down. 

“Took!” said Clancey, bringing up that 
plan he had thought out when she was 
gone. “T,ook!”” he said, his face getting a 
little red. ‘‘How’d you hke it if I fixed that 
up for you?” 

“‘Oh—all right,” said Gloama in a kind 
of languid way—not paying much atten- 
tion. ‘All right—if you want 1074 

‘All right!” said Clancey after her, his 
tace not changing but getting a little redder 
allthe time. ‘‘ Allright!” he said. ‘‘Isthat 
all the thanks I get?” 

“Listen!” said Gloama the ticket agent, 
holding her head very high. ‘‘Where were 
you?” 

“Where was I? Where was I when?” 
asked Clancey, surprised. 

‘‘When he was in there talking to me the 
way he did,” said Gloama in a very cold 
but very angry voice. 

“You know where I was—out in the 
baggage room. Why?” said Clancey the 
expressman. 

““Oh, nothing,” 
distant and polite. 
that’s all.” 

“‘Wondering!’’ repeated Clancey the ex- 
pressman after her. 

Oh; nothing—nothing!”’ she 
said then, looking by him. ~ 
was only wondering—if you called 
yourself a gentleman—why it 
was.” 

‘Why what was?” Clancey 
asked her. 

“Why you didn’t step in, that’s 
all—if you were a gentleman— 
and slam him in the eye. That 
was all!” said Gloama the ticket 
agent, finishing up with her hair 
now and going over to her win- 
dow—leaving him standing there. 
“Tf you consider yourself a gen- 
tleman!’’ For she was terribly 
angry. The more she thought of 
it the more furious she got—per- 
fectly wild. 

‘“Listen!’? he said, talking 
finally, though he was still very 
red. ‘Listen,’ he said, “for the 
sake of argument! Do you want 
me to do what I said—or not?” 

“Why, yes,” said Gloama, 
turning round and ° raising her 
eyebrows quite a little. “Why, 
yes—I think so.” 

‘7 didn’t know,” said Clancey. 
“You seemed to get so excited 
overit. That’sall.” 

“Why, yes, go ahead, if, you want tOse 
she told him—still very indifferent. 

“1 didn’t know,” he said—looking red 
and mad. “I didn’t know whether it made 
any difference to you—whether you were 
fired or not!” 

“Tt don’t,” said Gloama—“not such a 
terrible lot! But go ahead if you want to,” 
she said then. 

‘“‘Go ahead and see what you can do to 
him. I’d like to have you.” 

So finally Clancey went to the telephone, 


she said, very cold and 
‘“‘T was just wondering, 


“Say, listen!” said the girl at the desk 
to Jiggs the auditor when he came back 
from up the road into the office. “The boss 
wants to see you.” 

“All right,” said Jiggs, noticing the in- 
terested look she gave him but not giving 
her the satisfaction of showing he did. 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


‘“‘Listen!”? she asked him then. “What 
have you done to him?” 

““T don’t know—what have I?” he asked 
her back in that kind of sour way he had. 

““That’s what I wondered,”’ she told him. 
“‘He’s hitting the ceiling.” 

So he went on, into the private office. 

“Mr. Jiggs,” said his boss, 
that high operating official, 

“sit down.” 

He was a short kind of 
chunky man with a close 
square-cornered whisker on hey 
his chin like a little mat— Mie et 
and nothing at all on his up- foe 
per lip. It made it look ter- 5; . 
ribly plain and bare, as if it 
was some part of his body 
with its clothes off that you 
ought not to look at. 

He came from New 
England originally. 
His name was Pratt. : 
“Sit down, Mr. Jiggs,” = 


*‘well, Anyway,’ Said the Dark, Extremely Dressy= 
Looking Man on the Outside of the Bars, 
Won't Have to Worry, Girlie, After Next Wednesday”’ 


ae 
You 


he said. “Sit down. I haven’t seen you 
since the war began.” For Jiggs had 
worked for him a long time. 

“No,” said Jiggs—looking at that bare 
upper lip. 

“Mr, Jiggs,’ said this superintendent, 
Mr. Pratt, after a minute or so, “do you 
know a ticket agent up the line at Winter 
Valley by the name of Miss McCall?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Jiggs the auditor, and sat 
there waiting, looking at that bare kind of 
cruel-looking upper lip. 

““What’s her first name?”” he asked him. 

“Gloama,” said Jiggs. 

“That’s the one,” said the superintend- 
ent. ‘‘I understand,” he went on, that 
bare empty upper lip of his twitching a 
little, “that you fired her yesterday.” 

“No, sir,” Jiggs answered him. And he 
moved in his chair. ‘No sir, I did not.” 


And he went on and told him just how it 
was. ‘‘She backed up finally altogether. 
She wouldn’t do anything or help on any- 
thing I asked her to. So I said finally if she 
didn’t we’d fire her.” 

“You'd fire her!” said that Mr. Pratt, 
the superintendent, misunderstanding him. 

“T didn’t say ‘I,’ I 
said ‘we,’” said Jiggs. 
“T said we'd fire her.” 

“How?” asked that 
Mr. Pratt. 

‘“‘How what?” asked 
Jiggs. 

“How ‘do you fire 
anybody from the rail- 
= roadithese days? 
want to know,” he said 
in an extremely sarcas- 
tie voice. ‘‘That’s just 
what we’ve got to learn 
from somebody in the 
railroad business in the 
next few months. If 
you know you're the 
man we want to tellus.” 

Then for a minute or 
two neither one of them 
had anything to say. 
Jiggs sat there noticing 
that intensely sarcastic 
upper lip Pratt had, and 
wondering how many 
different generations of 
men with cast-iron up- 
per lips he had come 
from up there in New 
England. 

“You’ve been away 
quite a while out of our 
service, Mr. Jiggs,” he 
said finally. “I don’t 
know as I ought to be 
hard on you. I don’t 
know but what I ought 
to explain to you— 
about the railroads. A 
good many things can 
happen in four years— 
especially war years.” 

Jiggs the auditor sat 
still, looking at him. 

“You know all about this move 
of the unions for more wages?” he 
asked him then. 

“Sure!” said Jiggs. 
seemed to me a 

“Tt seemed to you what?” said 
Pratt, looking at him with those lit- 
tle sharp eyes he had. 

.‘It seemed to me that if you 
went and raised the wages,” he tol 
him, “you might have the privilege of fir- 
ing one now and then—if they should 
commit murder—or something.” 

“Well, you might think so offhand,” said 
this Pratt, the superintendent, “‘but you 
can’t—not very easy.” 

Then they both waited a short time. 

“Are you a student of political econ- 
omy?” asked Pratt, the superintendent, 
and took a little sliver of something out of 
his pocket and put it into his mouth. 

“No, I ain't,” he answered him—and 
didn’t say any more. For he saw he was 
still sarcastic, and he knew what it means 
when a man’s boss gets that way. 

“Then probably you never heard of any- 
see ever getting fired from a government 
jo oe 
“T don’t know as I ever have,” said 
Jiggs—watching him. He saw he was more 
sarcastic than he himself ever was. 

“No,” the superintendent answered, 
chewing just a little bit, so you could 
scarcely see him. “No, that wouldn’t be 
good government principles. You know 
what they are, don’t you—the principles of 
government operation in areal democracy? 
You may have heard what George Wash- 
ington said to his troops when he was dis- 
banding the Continental Army back after 
the Revolution. It was either him—or 
Abraham Lincoln at the close of the Civil 
War,” said this Pratt, looking at Jiggs the 
auditor, still chewing slowly—‘‘I forget 
which. 

“This Government hires,’ he said, ‘but 
it never fires! This Army may disband,’ he 
said, ‘but the Government at Washington 
goes right on forever!’ That’s what he said 
in substance. You haven’t been in Wash- 
ington since you came back from abroad?” 
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‘“‘No, sir,” replied Jiggs. 

“Tt’s just the same there now as Wash- 
ington predicted in those old days,’ said 
Pratt in that intensely sarcastic way he 
had. “The war’s over now a year anda half 
ago, and there’s 17,272,891 of our citizens 
by actual count still on the pay rolls of the 
government departments in Washington 
that nothing will dislodge but a terrible 
death. They won’t resign, will they?” he 
asked him. ‘‘And who'll fire them—from 
a government job? Well, it’s been just the 
ais with the railroads—only twice as 

a ae 

This Jiggs started up to say something 
then—but he went right on. So Jiggs kept 
still, for he could see he was interested in 
telling him about it—and might work off 
the edge of his feelings the way people do, 
talking on the Government. And by this 
time he seemed to be enjoying his sarcasm 
quite a lot. 

“We'll start back, Mr. Jiggs,” he said, 
“at the beginning; and I’ll sketch it out 
to you—right from the beginning—from 
the crime of 1916.” 

“The crime of 1916?” 
him. 

“Yes,” he said, looking at him with those 
sharp little eyes of his—‘‘ when the Govern- 
ment first stepped in and passed that bill 
handing us over to the unions. That, of 
course, was Official notice to them from the 
Government that they owned us. Then 
after that, in 1917, of course, the Govern- 
ment took us over. 

“Now what’s the first step,” said the 
superintendent, going on with his history 
of the railroads, ‘‘always—in a government 
operation for the people, of the people, by 
the people? I'll tell you. You’ve heard 
that old definition of a good man that some- 
body gave—the fellow that makes two 
blades of grass grow where there was one 
‘before. Well—that’s what a really good 
government always does with men and 
women—it aims always to make two em- 
ployees grow where there was one before. 

“Tt was bad enough,” he said, “the way 
they swelled up the employees on the op- 
erating end of the road by that crime of 
1916 on the eight-hour day and all that. 
But that was nothing to what they did 
after the Government took it over on an 
entirely new line. 

“You take a locomotive,” he said, going 
on rather slowly, ‘‘for example—when she 
comes into a roundhouse. There’s seven- 
teen inspectors looking her over, writing 
seventeen different reports that go to 
seventeen different clerks in seventeen 
different departments—more or less—in 
Washington. And out of them all I’ll guar- 
antee, if you ask them quick, right off the 
reel, not three per cent could tell you off- 
hand whether a locomotive had sixteen 
wheels or rode on two like a bicycle. 

“Paper work! Paper work,” said the 
superintendent, enj 


said Jiggs after 


enjoying talking about it 
more and more—‘‘for the conductors on 
the road, for the departments in here, for 
the departments at Washington. Millions 
of new clerks in all the railroad offices, in 
the stations, in the freight houses, in the 
roundhouses, making up reports by the 
ton—for nobody that will ever do anything 
but read them—and most probably never 
will do that! You may have read in the 
newspapers about the paper famine in the 
country—how they were investigating it. 
[’ll tell you, my friend,” he said very se- 
riously, ‘‘what every railroad man knows— 
about the great paper blockade at Washing- 
ton. You may have heard about itil a 
“No,” this Jiggs said, watching him very 
closely. 
“Well,” he said, “I'll tell you then. It 
comes from railroad reports, that’s all! For 
days and days, while those very paper- 
shortage investigations were going on down 
there, Washington was almost starved to 
death by that terrible paper blockade we 
had there for weeks and weeks. There were 
miles of freight trains full of government 
reports about the railroads stacking up on 
the roads—for miles and miles out of Wash- 
ington. It looked for a time there as if 
Washington would starve to death from 
them—keeping the milk and flour and coal 
out of the city that they ought to have to 
live. And every report had to have two 
clerks anyhow—one in the railroad writing 
(Continued on Page 69) 
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Back of the mass of pulsating iron 
and’ steel that today produces Knergy, 
there lie long centuries of striving for 
a means of multiplying the muscle- 
power of Man. @ There is a distinct 
obligation, therefore, to be fulfilled by 


any organization that is now producing 
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power-creating mechanism. It is an 
obligation to civilization, to society, to 
posterity. @ And it is an obligation 
that is recognized and acknowledged 
by the organization responsible for the 
product that the world associates with 
the Continental Red Seal. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Offices: Detroit, Michigan 
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What tubes are best for your car? Ask your 
dealer and he will tell you Michelin Tubes. 


~ What casings are best for your car? Ask your 
dealer and he will tell you Michelin Casings. 


For a new degree of tire satisfaction use Mich- 
elin Casings and Tubes. 


Michelin Tire Company, Milltown, N. J. 


Other factories: Clermont-Ferrand, France; London, England; Turin, Italy. 
Dealers in all parts of the world 








(Continued from Page 66) 
it and the next one in Washington reading 
it. Two anyway, to say nothing of them 
over them! 

“You see the net result!’? he went on, 
explaining to Jiggs, who sat there listening 
to him. ‘There weren’t clerks enough in 
the world for all this. So we had to go out 
and snatch them from the cradle and the 
grave and way down below the age of con- 
sent to get half enough to go round. 

“That was the first thing,” said Pratt, 
the superintendent, and chewed a little in 
that intensely sarcastic way he had, ‘‘in 
the Government’s running the railroads. 
Now then, after they had got them, then 
the next one came naturally—to see that 
we got the same service that the Govern- 
ment always guarantees—that it always 
gets out of its own clerks in Washington. 
It had to fix it, like all good republies, so 
that everybody had an equal chance; so 
they put in the seniority rule for all the 
office help—so that everybody would go 
ahead in single file, like they did already 
in the operating departments of the rail- 
roads—when there was good luck for all 
and somebody finally died off at the top. 
So, of course, the result was naturally just 
what it is in Washington. If you had a 
lively, impatient man in your office that 
wanted to work hard and get on for him- 
self he got out and got a better job—more 
pay and more hours and more motion. But 
the man with one leg and one arm and one 
lobe of his brain gone—he was yours for- 
ever! , 

“You see how they had us,” said this 
Pratt, the superintendent, looking at 
Jiggs—and went on again. He seemed to 
be more and more interested in telling him 
about it—and more friendly as he talked — 
and his sareasm milder and kind of mel- 
lower, and Jiggs thought he could see that 
he was working off the worst of his first 
grouch talking. So he sat back and said 
nothing—let him go on. 

“That was two steps,’”’ he said, “‘but, of 
course that wasn’t quite enough by itself. 
It wouldn’t make us quite like Washington. 
So then the next thing they had to fix it so 
we couldn’t ever fire anyone. So they put 
in the regular government rules on that and 
the boards to administer them. To see that 
all hands got justice—just like the Govern- 
ment does! So now if you wanted to fire 
your office boy—did you? You didn’t! 
Why? Because he went right over your 
head and appealed it right up the line— 
right through to the President of the United 
States. So you see when you said you fired 
this Gloama the ticket agent iy 

“Well!” said Jiggs, looking at him—not 
backing down any on that. 

“You couldn’t, that’s all.’ 

“Well!” said Jiggs again a second time. 

“Well what?” asked the sarcastic super- 
intendent back—his voice sharpening up 
again. 

_ “Weain’t under the Government now!” 

“That’s what I was coming to,” said 
Pratt, the superintendent—more sarcastic 
again on account of this interruption—“‘if 
you'll just permit me. That’s where we’re 
worse off than the Government ever was.” 
d 4“ Wh a2 
_ “They don’t encourage them to organize 
much in the unions, do they, in the Gov- 
ernment—the clerks in the government 
departments?” 

_ Jiggs didn’t answer him anything. 

“While here,” the other man went on— 
“in the railroads while they had them they 
went out and compelled them to organize, 
you might say. The operating end, of course, 
was pretty much all union before the war 
and government operation. But since the 
Government came in they fixed it all up 
_ for us—all over! They got us one hundred 

ver cent organized—up and down all the 
nes—inside as well as out—down to the 
mice in the freight house. One for all,’”’ he 
said, raising his hand in a kind of a clumsy 
way. ‘One for all, all for one! That’s the 
way it is now—everywhere! All union!” 

“Well,” said Jiggs, not giving in yet. 

“So you talk about the handing over of 

the railroads on March first,’ said this 
_ Pratt, going on not noticing him, ‘“‘by the 

overnment. Who do they hand them 
over to? I can only see one place. There’s 
only one residuary legatee—that I can see 
on the horizon. Maybe you can see an- 
other one.” 

“Who?” asked Jiggs, the auditor. 

“The unions!” 

And Jiggs didn’t say anything back. 

“We've got to have unions, I guess,” 
said Pratt, the superintendent, “‘I don’t 
see why not. And we’ve got to have a 
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Government—we’ll assume anyhow! And 
very likely—between them—the unions 
have all got to have a raise of pay. We'll 
be liberal and say they have! 

“But there’s one thing they can’t do— 
and we still operate the road: They can’t 
both have the increase of wages and the 
increase of workmen and the sole right to 
hire and fire and promote! We don’t ex- 
pect, you understand, to do this all our- 
selves—alone; we haven’t for years on the 
operating end for that matter. We’ll be 
tied up with rules, of course, now every- 
where. 

“But we’ve got to have a little say-so 
ourselves—on a few things—or we might 
just as well hand the roads over to the 
unions first as last; let them run them on 
this Plumb plan now and be done with it; 
take what money we can get from the 
Government and get out. 

“T don’t mind telling you, as long as 
we’re on the subject,” said this Pratt, the 
superintendent, ‘‘that we did hope to fire 
a few—of the paper workers anyway! That 
we did hope to steal up on them and pick 
off one or two here and there—when we 
found them asleep on the desks or on the 
tracks blocking up the traffic. But we ain’t 
been advertising it much—not yet,” he 
said, watching Jiggs the auditor. “That 
would be a little extra hazardous now—the 
way all hands are feeling to-day after that 
unsettled demand for more wages. 

“So I guess your scheme won’t work 
quite yet—your plan to fire Gloama the 
ticket agent,” said the superintendent, 
going on. ‘‘It’s too early in the first place. 
It’s just a little premature. And then again 
it’s too bald and open for now when they’re 
all out—the unions—watching us, with all 
the backing of the Government. 

“So we'll have to postpone it a little 
anyhow. We’ll have to put off firing this 
young female ticket agent of yours for a 
while longer—till they all get quieted down 
a little more. So I am going to ask you,” he 
said, sitting up very straight and slapping 
down both hands at once on the arms of 
his desk chair, “just to step to the tele- 
phone—and tell them this young woman 
ain’t fired. Tell it to this man Clancey that 
called me up.” 

But Jiggs didn’t move yet. 

“Why?” he said then to this Pratt, the 
superintendent. 

““Why what?” he asked him. 

“Why should I telephone him?” said 
Jiggs in his most intensely sarcastic voice. 

“Why wouldn’t you?” said the superin- 
tendent, more sarcastic still. 

“To tell her she’s not fired,” said Jiggs, 
looking at him. 

“Why wouldn’t you?” he asked again, 
staring back at him. 

“Why should I,” said Mr. Jiggs the 
auditor, still louder—‘‘when she knows it 
already?” 

“Knows what?” 

“That she ain’t fired—according to you. 
That you couldn’t fire her if you wanted to.” 

“Just to show her,” said this Pratt, the 
superintendent, ‘‘that we know it too.” 

So he got up, and Jiggs the auditor went 
out, very slow and silent, over to the tele- 
phone booth. 


“So you came to life, huh?” said Clancey 
at the telephone. ‘‘ Well, I’m glad to know 
you’re back on earth again. And I'll tell 
the young lady. Come round any time 
and we’ll have a resurrection party for 
you—and start you in right, the way things 
are to-day,” said Clancey, feeling good and 
letting him down easy. For he saw his plan 
was working out right—just the way he’d 
planned it. 

“Well,” he said, turning round to where 
Gloama the ticket agent was standing at 
her window, “‘you ain’t fired!” 

“Ts that so?” said Gloama. She didn’t 
even turn round. 

“Yep,” said Clancey, watching her—to 
see what she’d do to thank him. “I told 
you I could fix it up for you!” 

“Ts that so?” she said, very cold and 
distant. 

“Yes,” said Clancey, looking at her. 

“So that’s all you did?” Gloama the 
ticket agent asked him. 

“All I did!”’ said Clancey, raising his 
voice. “All I did! I got your job back! 
What do you want?” 

“Oh—nothing! Nothing,” she said, put- 
ting her hand back very slowly that way 
she had—up to her back hair. 

“No! What do you?” asked Clancey 
the expressman, talking up still louder. 

Oh, nothing—nothing!” she said. ‘If 
you don’t know.” 


“were alone—trying to. 
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He was crazy. He tried every way he 
could to find out from her, but she was 
intensely indifferent. She wouldn’t explain 
herself at all. And finally he went out to 
the baggage room and sat down on a hat- 
box—mad, trying to figure out what it 
was she wanted. He didn’t even look up 
or speak when Maguire came in from the 
freight house and went through and stuck 
his head in where Gloama was in the ticket 
office. 

“Say,” he said to her when he went in— 
and closed the door after him. ‘‘What’s the 
matter here?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” said Gloama, 
turning those eyes of hers on him, very 
slow. “I don’t know, I’m sure. Why?” 

“Between you and Clancey?” 

“Oh, nothing—nothing!” she said, just 
as indifferent as ever. 

“Then why’s he sitting out there with 
the door closed instead of sitting in here?” 
he asked her. 

“Oh, nothing—nothing at all!” she told 
him. But he knew from her tone of voice, 
of course, that there was something. 

“Listen, little girl!’ said Bill Maguire. 
He was always calling her that when they 
For he was a lot 
older than she was. “Listen!” he said, jerk- 
ing his thumb over his shoulder. “What’s 
the matter with you and him?” 

“Oh, nothing—nothing!” she said, let- 
ting it out just a little. 

“Nothing! I was disappointed in him, 
that’s all!” 

“Disappointed!” said Bill Maguire, talk- 
ing louder and getting red. “‘How?” 

“T thought he was a gentleman.” 

“What’s he done to you?” said Maguire, 
starting hollering. ‘‘What’s he done to 
you? Has he harmed you—or insulted you 
any way? Say the word,” he said, roaring, 
“‘and I'll smash him for you! I’d smash 
him for you just as soon as I’d look at him! 
And if I hit him once I’d jar every freckle 
out of his face onto the floor!” 

“Oh, no—nothing like that! Nothing 
like that!” said Gloama, speaking kind of 
quick. And she told him then partly. She 
saw she’d have-to now—or she’d have him 
on her hands hollering again, and maybe a 
fight between them. 

He did holler quite a lot as it was—in 
spite of all that she could do. 

“Fired !’’ he yelled when she came to that. 
For she hadn’t told him before—hadn’t 
taken the trouble to. ‘Fired! Who fired 
you?” 

“Listen!” said Gloama, getting him by 
the coat sleeve. ‘Stop yelling so—or I 
won’t talk to you, that’s all!” 

So finally he let down and let her tell him 
about it—and about Clancey stepping in 
and volunteering to help her. 

“Why didn’t you let me know about 
it?” asked Maguire, eying her. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she told him—smil- 
ing inside to see how jealous they always 
were of one another. “‘He was right here— 
and offered to do it—so I let him.” 

“What'd he do?”” Maguire asked her. 

“He went to the front for me—tele- 
phoned and told them where they’d get off 
with the union if they fired me—so he 
said!’’ Gloama told him. 

“You ought to got somebody else— 
that’s all,”’ said Maguire, handling his big 
heavy gold watch chain—‘“‘somebody with 
standing. They’d have got your job back 
for you!” 

“Oh, he got that all right,” said Gloama. 

“He did!” said Maguire after her. 

“But what did I care for that? Not 
that!” she told him, snapping her fingers. 

“He got you safe from being fired, you 
say?” said Bill Maguire, looking at her 
then. ‘‘He fixed you up?” 

“Certainly,” she said. ‘‘What was that? 
That wasn’t anything—not for me. Not 
the slightest!” 

“No!” said Bill Maguire, looking at her 
still—watching. ‘No, I guess not,” he 
said kind of slowly. 

“T guess not too!” said Gloama, speak- 
ing in a lot louder voice herself. ‘‘He’d 
ought to have known that wouldn’t sat- 
isfy me.” 

“He had—yes,” said Bill Maguire—and 
stood and watched her. ‘‘He had—I guess,” 
he said, kind of feeling of his chin. 

“Tf he was a gentleman he had!” said 
Gloama. 

_ And Maguire still looked at her—wait- 


g. 

“Tf he was a gentleman,” she said in a 
very clear, distinct voice—‘‘if he was a 
gentleman he’d have known!” 

““He would—I guess,” said Bill Maguire, 
still waiting and watching her—harder yet. 
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HE famous Grinnell Sprinkler System is only 
one of several related enterprises this company’s 
engineers have developed. 
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——s All are the natural outgrowth of a single basic idea — 
“Science and Service in Industrial Piping Equipments.” 
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; The several intricate piping systems in a manufacturing building are 
| like the veins and arteries of the human body—essential to its very life. 
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Production, efficiency, safety, comfort — in fact, industry itself — 


Here great steam pipes safely convey the power of a Titan; there a 

| anetwork of smaller pipes constantly provides heat to materials being a 
| processed; yonder the steam coils of a dryer subject the most delicate | 
| products to extreme temperatures without injuring them; above the B 
sprinkler piping, with ingenious heads at intervals, carries safety every j, 

41 where, while over all is the warmth and comfort of modern heating. H 


depends in no small measure on the engineering skill and construction 
knowledge of the specialists in industrial piping equipments. 
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| For seventy years Grinnell engineers have been specializing in 
| industrial piping equipments. The practical experience so gained and 
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the national organization thus developed are without question our 
greatest asset, and we believe of unusual value to those seeking a dis- 
tinctive service. 


Industrial Piping Equipments 


Automatic Sprinklers 
Steam, Hot Water and Gas Heating Power and Related Piping 
Process Piping of all kinds Gordon Dryers 
Safety Fuel Saver Constant level Size circulating system 


Pipe bending, threading and fabricating 
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|  “He’d have known that there was only 
one thing that would be any way satisfac- 
| tory to me! He’d known that man—that 
old auditor—would have to apologize to 
me—after all those insults he gave me— 
that’s all—that’s all!” she said. “And 
he’d ought to have seen it if he was a 
gentleman!’ She spoke just as cold and 
indifferent as she could, but he could see, 
looking, by the tears come into her eyes, 
that she was all broken up over it. 

He jumped right up out of his chair. 

“You want him to apologize, little girl,” 
said Bill Maguire, ‘‘don’t you?” 

“T certainly do!” said Gloama, looking 
at him again—with those wonderful blue 
eyes of hers. ‘‘I certainly do!”’ 

“You made just one mistake, little girl,” 
said Bill Maguire, trying to take her hand. 
But she took it away from him. “You 
made just one mistake,”’ he said, going on. 
“You ought to come to me in the first 
place. You want him to apologize,’’ he 
told her. “All right—you watch me!” 

He looked up then and saw it was after 
five o’clock already. 

“Youwatchme,” hesaid—‘‘to-morrow— 
as soon as they get down there in the main 
office and open it up.” 


“Catch him! Catch him! Head him 
off!” yelled this Pratt, the superintendent, 
coming out suddenly at his private door, 
calling to the office boy. And he ran after 
this Jiggs where he was going out and sent 
him back’to the private office. 

“You've done a good thorough job this 
time!” said Pratt when Jiggs came back in. 

“What?” Jiggs said, staring back at him. 

He stopped and looked at him before he 
answered, with those little sharp glistening 
eyes of his. 

““We might have been glad to pick out a 
bunch to fire ourselves,” he said to him 
then in a more sarcastic tone than he’d 
used at all the day before, ‘but you don’t 
stop there, do you?” 

“What’s the matter now?” said Jiggs, 
talking up louder. ; 

““You’ve turned them loose!” 

6é Who? ” 

“The freight handlers,” said Pratt, the 
superintendent. ‘“‘They’re threatening to 
strike. That’s what you’ve done,” he went 
on—‘‘you and your female ticket agent— 
your Gloama!”’ 

“What's that got to do with it?” asked 
Mr. Jiggs in a sour kind of rebellious voice. 

“ What’s what got to do with what?” the 
other man came back at him, very loud. 
His upper lip looked barer and harder than 
ever. 

““What’s she got to do with the strike by 
the freight handlers?”’ 

“What’s anything got to do with any- 
thing when astrike’s pulled off these days?”’ 
the superintendent asked him back. 

“They’ve got their reasons probably— 
the union,” said Jiggs. 

“They probably have,” said Pratt. “They 
do! But they’ve never the same ones they 
give out to the public. The leaders decide 
they want to strike because their shoes 
don’t fit or the cost of diamonds has gone 
up,” he said in that extremely bitter way 
of his, ‘‘or their wives didn’t give them a 
proper breakfast. 

“And then they go out andcall a strike 
for God and country—with three loud hip 
hip hurrahs! You never thought you knew 
the real reason for any strike you didn’t 
call yourself, did you?” asked this super- 
intendent Pratt in his intensely bitter 
voice. ‘No, I guess not! 

“But here,” he said, “this time you’ve 
got a new one; a new kind of strike—you 
and Gloama between you! Look!’’ he went 
right on, refusing to let Jiggs speak or ask 
a question. ‘‘Look! Is she the beautiful 
one—the one with the jet black hair and 
the white complexion with the violet edges?” 

“T guess so,” Jiggs told him. 

“The one that all the brakemen shake 
their hands at and wave their lanterns to 
at dusk—standing there looking out her 
window?’ 

“Probably it is,’’ said Jiggs. 

“T know her! I know her! There’s 
thousands and tens of thousands of her up 
and down everywhere in our departments 
in Washington; in all the private offices of 
the country! They’ve added millions and 
tens of millions to the overhead charges of 
this country this past four years—in the 
new wartime departments of American 
business—the departments of complexion 
and love. Millions and millions of dollars 
are paid out now in wages every year by 
the employers of this country for personal 


painting and decorating in office hours.” 
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“What's that got to do with this?” 
asked Jiggs, bringing him back to his sub- 
ject again. “What’s that got to do with 
this strike?’’ He talked right up to him 
to-day, it seemed like, a lot more than the 
day before. 

«PIl tell you what!” said Pratt, looking 
at him—his upper lip getting colder and 
harder and longer the longer he looked. MIE 
was just telling when you broke in. I’ve 
seen quite a number of strikes,” he went 
on then, ‘“‘for quite a number of reasons. 
Strikes for pay and strikes for hours and 
strikes for principle and humanity and the 
human race. 

“Strikes for God and country,” he said, 
goingon. “Strikes for George Washington 
and John Quincy Adams and Andrew 
Jackson and the inalienable rights of man. 

“And strikes for sympathy. Sympa- 
thetic strikes of all kinds,” he said. “‘But 
you’ve got a new one here—you and your 
beautiful ticket agent—a real novelty!” 

Jiggs the auditor tried to say something 
again then, but he kept right on. 

‘A love strike! A strike for love!” said 
this Pratt, the superintendent, going right 
on. “A brand new thing! A strike for the 
love of Gloama the beautiful ticket agent! 
They’ll call it something else, of course, 
when it comes out, but that’s what it’ll be. 
I’ve been up there. I’ve seen them hanging 
round her office—talking to her, making 
eyes, making themselves solid on the com- 
pany’s time. 

“You've heard probably about this 
Greek woman—this Helen of Troy. You'll 
hear the lawyers and spellbinders and polit- 
ical speakers mentioning her about every 
so often,” he went on, getting more and 
more sarcastic and bitter every minute 
now. ‘‘And the trouble she made, destroy- 
ing cities and all that! She’s got nothing on 
Gloama—with your assistance,” he said, 
“as a destroyer of cities.” And he looked 
at him. 

Jiggs started to move then; he was get- 
ting tired of this sarcastic way of talking. 
He was about through listening to it. But 
he couldn’t stop him. 

“For you’ve brought the freight handlers 
out, between you,” he went along. “The 
freight handlers! Talk about your de- 
stroyers of cities,” he said. “The Greeks 
were a back number compared with the 
freight handlers. 

“They don’t break in walls and ride 
round at night in the bowels of a wooden 
horse and put the women and children to 
the sword. No, all they do is take a vote! 

“They destroy their cities by a majority 
vote. They destroy their thousands and 
tens of thousands to those Greeks’ dozens— 
by just taking a vote and sitting down in- 
definitely and letting them starve or freeze 
to death. 

“Every three weeks or so they come 
out and destroy the world by a majority 
vote. They’ve been doing that now the 
past four years; and they’re about doing 
it now again — thanks to you and Gloama 
the beautiful ticket agent.” 

Jiggs spoke up now again, but he wouldn’t 
hear him. 

“Thousands, hundreds of thousands, 
millions—women, children, old folks— 
starved to death and frozen to death by the 
terrible freight handlers again, all for love 
of Gloama the beautiful ticket agent—and 
you!” said the superintendent—and sud- 
denly fastened that long bare sarcastic 
upper lip down above his square chin beard 
and looked at this Jiggs, the auditor. “‘Un- 
less,” he said, ‘‘ you want to come through— 
and help us out.” 

“Help you?” said Jiggs. 

“You know what’ll do it?” he asked 
him. ‘“‘Do you know what is the one thing 
that’ll prevent this friend of hers—this 
Maguire—from starting them off again?” 
asked Pratt. ‘‘Do you know what she 
wants you to do?” 

“No,” he told him. 

“She wants you to apologize,” he said, 


and looked at him, “‘for what you said to | 


her yesterday.” 
“T won’t!” said Jiggs straight out. 
“You will!” said Pratt, and drew his 
long lip down still longer. “You will,” he 
said, speaking very slowly, “‘or you'll get 


red! 

“Will I2. Is that so?” said this Jiggs, 
looking straight at him. ‘What makes 
you think so?” 

““Why won’t you?” said this old super- 
intendent, looking at him again, kind o 
surprised. ’ 

“Because I joined the union last. night 
myself!” said Jiggs. ‘After listening to’ 

(Concluded on Page 73) 
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Steady; continuous; resistless; flexible—is the flow of power 
from the Apperson eight-cylinder motor. Those pioneer 
motor car builders of Kokomo, the Apperson Brothers, com: 
bine in its makeup advanced engineering practice with approved 


structural method. 


So the Apperson Eight is known as a symbol of motive power. 
For over a quarter century these two brothers have untir- 
ingly labored—improving; developing—to get maximum result 
with minimum effort out of their product. Eighty parts were 
eliminated from the Eight motor in this process of evolution. 


That was a big step. 


Along the pathway to this motor perfection we find progress 
marked by milestones of achievement. Apperson 
brought out the first double opposed motor, the first 


roadster body, as well as leading in many other 





float feed carburetor, the first car with electric ignt’ ger 
tion, the first side door car and the first chummy Kcrrensoy 
fh 
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major firsts. Excellence of motor car construction has 
thus been typified in the Apperson since the early days 
of the industry. Stylish design with aristocratic appoint- 
ments and cushioned comfort satisfies, while the rugged 
construction of the chassis serves. Beauty 1s found here 
with performance as well. 

This is what’ the Apperson will do: In 20 seconds glide 
smoothly from 1 to 40 miles an hour on high. In 4 seconds 
within 40 yards brake from 40 miles an hour to a dead stop. 
With a 130-inch wheelbase turn in a 38Y4-foot circle. To 
you this means mastery of any road or hill, control in city 
traffic and satisfaction as to speed. 


Know these things by personal contact. Then you 
will realize what they mean to Apperson owners. 
Drive an Apperson first-—then decide. 


APPERSON BROS. AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, KOKOMO, IND. 
Export Dept., One Hundred West Fifty-Seventh Street, New York City 


“The Eight With Eighty Less Parts” 


APP ES as 


Dynamic America demands results. Apperson produces them 
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POWER THAT SERVES SILENTLY 








(Concluded from Page 70) 
what you said,”’ he told him when he didn’t 
speak again right off. 

That other man, that Pratt, must have 
sat there three minutes, saying nothing, 
thinking. 

‘All right,’ he said finally. ‘‘All there 
is to be done—all there is now,”’ he said, 
very slowly, “I’ve got to go up and apolo- 
gize myself.’”’ “yop 

So Jiggs went on out and did his day’s 
work; and this Pratt, the superintendent, 
took the first train himself up to that 
Winter Valley station. 

When he got there Clancey and Maguire 
were both in the baggage room waiting 
for him. 

“Hello boys!” he said, for he knew them 
both, of course. And he shook hands with 
Maguire, for he’d been all through three 
strikes against him already. ‘“‘I came out 
here to see if I can’t settle up this thing 
about this Jiggs—and this young lady here.”’ 

“He'll have to apologize to her,’ said 
Bill Maguire, coming out flat-footed. 

“He won’t!”’ said the superintendent. 
“T can’t make him.” : 

“Why not?” said Bill Maguire right 
away. ‘“‘You can fire him if he don’t.” 

““How can I?” 

“Why not, can’t you?” said Maguire. 

“Because he’s joined the union!” said 
this Pratt, the superintendent. 

And Bill Maguire said nothing, standing 
studying. 

“So I came up myself. If there’s got to 
be an apology I’ll apologize myself—if the 
young lady still wants it,” he told them 
then. 

“Let’s see what she says,”’ said Clancey 
the expressman after a minute. 

“Sure!”’ said Bill Maguire after him. 
“That’s the way.” 

So they opened the door from the bag- 
gage room. 

““There’s someone there she’s talking to,” 
said Clancey. 

“Who is it?”’ said Maguire, getting red 
right off, watching them with their heads 
so close together. 

“One of those drummers,”’ said Clancey. 

“Which one?” Maguire asked him right 
off, talking louder. 

“That one that was there so much two 
months ago,” said Clancey, ‘‘the one in the 
gents’ furnishing line.’”’ And they stood 
glancing over at them. 

“Wait,” said the superintendent. ‘‘ May- 
be they’ll be through.” 

So they stopped a minute more, listening 
to them—talking. 

“Tsn’t it perfectly terrible?’ Gloama 
was saying to him. ‘“‘Isn’t it perfectly ter- 
rible how everything has gone up in price— 
everything? All your clothes and your 
shoes—everything! And they say it’s 
growing worse all the time. It’s terrible!” 

“Well, anyway,” said the dark, young, 
extremely dressy-looking man on the out- 
side of the bars in a low kind of half whisper 
that you could hear just the same, “‘you 
won’t have to worry, girlie, after next 
Wednesday.” 

And Maguire and Clancey each one gave 
a kind of a little jump. 

“T know, Max,” she said back. ‘But 
it’s terrible just the same. You poor boy!”’ 
And she touched him just lightly on the 
thumb with her long first finger. 

“Tt ain’t terrible to me,” said the ex- 
tremely dressy young man in the tight- 
fitting coat. ‘‘Don’t let them tell you so.” 

And then he reached under the bars and 
fastened down that first finger of hers 
under one of his. 

And they all saw—looking—that she 
didn’t make any objection to him doing 
it at all. 

“What’s this?” said Clancey, looking at 
Maguire. And Maguire cleared his throat. 
And then Gloama turned round. 
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“Say,” said Bill Maguire m a hoarse 
husky voice, “‘listen, if you ain’t too busy. 
There’s somebody out here that’s wanting 
to speak to you.” 

“T can’t come now,” said Gloama. 

“‘He’s waited some time,” said Bill 
Maguire, his voice still hoarser. 

“Let him wait then,” she said. ‘I’m 
busy.” ; 

And Clancey hissed at her so she would 
understand. But she went right on talking. 
And then Clancey went up back of her and 
whispered and told her who it was and 
what he was after. 

“All right, let him wait then!” she said 
right back. 

“Let him wait!” said Clancey. 

“Certainly,” said Gloama the ticket 
agent. ‘What doI care?” 

“What do you care?” said Clancey, his 
mouth coming open. 

“Certainly,” said Gloama. ‘‘What do 
I care? I’m getting through next Tuesday 
anyway.” 

“Getting through next Tuesday!” said 
Clancey. And Maguire stood in the door- 
way with his mouth wide open, listening to 


er. 

He looked too comical to her, with that 
long upper lip with that kind of close 
mossy mustache onit. ‘‘ Getting through?” 
he said after Clancey. 

“‘Well,”’ said Gloama, keeping her face 
straight, “if you must know—if you must 
know,” she said, “‘I’m getting married next 
Wednesday—and this gentleman is my 
Sones she said, pointing him out with her 

and. 

“We haven’t been giving it out,’”’ she 
said with a very slow proud look. ‘‘We 


' thought it best,” she said, “‘to keep it to 


ourselves—up to the present time. 

“And you tell who’s this—that superin- 
tendent that wants to see me—if you 
please,’ she said in a very polite voice, 
“‘that [’ll see him just as soon as I’m fin- 
ished with this gentleman.” 

And then she turned away from him and 
went on talking. 

“Who is it? Who’s your friend?” asked 
the intensely dressy young man who was 
resting on his elbow at the ticket office. 

“Oh, just some high-up guy from the 
railroad who wants to apologize to me for 
something one of his men said to me yes- 
terday,’”’ said Gloama the ticket agent, 
reaching back and arranging her back hair 
with that very languid way she had of 
doing it. 

And then after a minute those three 
there in the doorway watching her went 
out and closed the door after them—this 
Pratt, the superintendent, leading. 

‘Well!’ he said to the other two of 
them after a minute. ‘‘ Well, how’s every- 
thing getting on with you up here, boys— 
all right?” 

““Fine!”’ said Clancey after looking at 
him a minute longer. 

““How’s it with you, Bill?”’ he said to 
Maguire then, for he’d known them both 
well for a long time. ‘‘How’s everything 
going on?” 

“How do you mean?” said Maguire after 
him, as if he didn’t understand him yet. 
He was just standing there, staring at the 
ticket-office door. 

“Between the freight handlers and the 
company,” said this Pratt, the superin- 
tendent. ‘“‘Everything’s all right, ain’t it? 
The boys haven’t anything to complain 
of, have they?”’ 

“Nothing that I know of,” said Maguire. 
“Nothing at the present time—that I 
know of—at the present time,” he said 
kind of slow. 

He was still standing there in the baggage 
room looking at that closed door in the 
ticket office when the other two went off 
and left him. He took things terribly hard 
always. He was that kind. 
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VITANOLA 
FOURTEEN 





To Dealers : Write today for a real 
business-building, profit-making 
proposition — literature and _ the 
book *‘ How to Make a Phonograph 
Dept. Pay—BIG” will be included. 


HOW DOES ONE 
PHONOGRAPH 
DIFFER /om ANOTHER? 


HAT question is in the mind of 

every intelligent person who 

is considering the purchase 
of a phonograph. 


The difference between phono- 
graphsis not in the looks—all good 
instruments are splendid speci- 
mens of the cabinetmaker’s art. 
The real distinction lies in one 
thing—the thing you buy a phono- 
graph for—the music it renders. 


There must be a reason for every- 
thing. And there is a real reason why 


the VITANOLA has the sweetest, 


clearest tone you've ever listened to. 


The VITANOLA Tone Filter, acom- 
bination of devices and construction, 
practically frees the music from outside 
and surface noises before it reaches 
your ears. Listen to a VITANOLA— 


comparison will make the sale. 


Plays All Disc Records 


There is no phonograph disc rec- 
ord made in the whole world that 
can not be instantly played on the 
VITANOLA without extra attach- 
ments. You can purchase the records 
you like, irrespective of make, if you 


are a VITANOLA owner. 


Many Cabinet Designs 
Any Wood—Any Finish 


Your choice of different cabinet de- 
signs, woods and finishes, all beautiful 
and distinctive, is very wide in the 
VITANOLA line. Prices to suit every- 
body’s idea—designs and woods to 
suit anybody’s home. 


Valuable Information Free 


Send your name and we will furnish, free, 
information which will prove of real value in 
helping you make an intelligent phonograph 
selection. 


The VITANOLA Is Distributed 
by Good Dealers Everywhere 








VITANOLA TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 
Executive Offices, Chicago, U.S. A. 
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GENUINE LEATHER SOLES 








Save Your Shoes 


When you have your shoes re-soled—and everyone does 
these days—you can have a kind of leather put on that 
will give you double wear.. Thus you cut in half the ex- 
pense of shoe repairing. 

Strenuous tests, both in the army and out, have proved 
that Korry Soles will last twice as long as ordinary 
soles. They are real leather, tanned by a secret process, 
which makes them extra flexible and congenial to the foot. 
And they are waterproof — absolutely and permanently 
waterproof—and they won’t slip in the wet. 


Most good repair men already have Korry Soles in 
their shops, or can get them for you in short order. And 
in buying your next pair of new shoes it is well to ask the 
clerk if he has shoes with Korry Soles. They are as 
good for dress shoes as they are for work shoes. You will 


be surprised the way they last on a romping, scuffing child. 
Korry Soles are made under two brand names. Each 


sole has the brand stamped on the bottom, so you can be 
sure of the genuine. 
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Korry-Krome 


Korry-Krome is made from selected 
portions of the hide, and takes a 
somewhat higher finish. This is the 
most durable sole in the world. 


Korry Special 


As this sole is cut,from the shoulder it 
has a coarser grain; but Korry Special 
will outwear any other kind of leather 
except Korry-Krome, and costs less. 


If your repair man does not have Korry Soles for you, send us 
$1.00 and we will send you a pair of Korry-Krome half-soles (or 
two pairs children’s sizes up to 13), which any repair man can attach. 
Full soles, $1.75. Give size of your shoes. 


J.W. & A. P. HOWARD COMPANY Established 1867 Corry, Penn. 
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The Cost of Sporting Equipment 


yaa ie three years ago occasion was 
found to print in these columns a 
little list of items necessary in a fly-fishing 
outfit. There was attached the cost of 
these items at that date, the purpose being 
to give a general notion of the nature and 
expense of such an outfit in angling. I now 
find in my desk this list of items and their 
cost and, as the prices of all these things 
have since that time advanced so sharply, 
have thought it might be of interest to set 
out the current prices of the same list of 
goods to-day. Below are the prices of 
1916 offset against those of 1919: 


SEPTEMBER, NOVEMBER, 


1916 1919 
1 High-class fly rod . . . $35.00 $45.00 
1 Englishreel ....- 16.20 35.50 
1 Englishline ..... 6.00 7.50 
1 Americanline. ... - 2.00 2.60 
1 Netiirameawe.. > vueer 2.15 2.50 
1 Landingnet ..... 1.00 1.50 
6 Medium leaders, 6 feet. 2.10 3.60 
6 Heavy leaders, 6 feet 2.70 4.20 
1 Leadercase...... 1.25 1.60 
1 Leader box, imported . .90 Not obtainable 
1 Fly box, imported. . . 3.50 6.00 
1 Salmon fly box... . 2.25 Not obtainable 
74 Dozen flies. ....- 13.70 16.44 
ORD Mis ombin «: enn 1.00 2.50 
te Decrfatweenr. \. atm 50 50 
1 Line greaser ..... 40 .60 
1 Clothfor patch... . 55 A) 
2 Tubes, cement .... .20 .30 
Le Compassemnn. 2. gres 2.50 Not obtainable 
He USCISSOrE are... lteter ne 50 Not obtainable 
te Matchbox. % <1 ssa 50 55 
1 Pairwaders .....- 14.50 22.00 
1 Pair wading shoes. . . 5.00 8.00 
1 Pair walking shoes. . . 5.50 9.00 
3 Pairssocks. .... - 2.25 3.00 
De Rackle page ac en 1.50 2.60 
1 Carry-all bag. ...- - 12.00 21.50 
2 Flannelshirts. ... . 10.00 15.00 
1 Fishing jacket... . . 3.00 5.00 
1 Pair gloves. ..... 1.00 3.00 
fT UCreeliaees) ccctomapecmee 1.75 2.25 
8 Pozen flies. ....-- 1.50 2.00 
1 2Q5-yardline.. .... 2.25 3.40 
1 ‘Rubber shirt’. . 20 4.50 6.00 
1 ‘Greelistrap. . . .-. = 90 1.00 
kings =. crate eee 5.40 7.50 
LeuDinnvarnishie cin. cme 23 80 


I had a talk with the dealer of whom 
these goods were purchased three years 
ago. He said that he was unable to offer 
his clientage as good a line of angling goods 
now as he could then. A good part of the 
highest-grade angling goods used in Amer- 
ica formerly were imported from England, 
and on the lowest-priced of these goods, 
such as fly boxes, leaders, and so on, the 
increase has been from thirty to forty per 
cent. English-tied flies have increased 
about forty per cent. As to reels, waders 
and other staple goods which have made 
their way in the American angling trade, 
the advance was at first fifty per cent, then 
again fifty per cent plus fifteen per cent, and 
added to that was ten per cent war risk. 


Eyed Flies Popular 


“In the meantime,” said this dealer, 
‘our increase in wages in our retail stores 
has been more than $20,000 a year. Our 
cartage charges have doubled. Twine and 
wrapping paper have more than doubled. 
Express and freight charges, as you know, 
have gone up. There is almost nothing 
which can be sold to-day at the prices of 
three years ago, and a good many of the 
goods which our people have learned to 
want we can’t get for them at all. 

“The American public has begun to use 
a good many hair flies—thanks very largely 
to your own advocacy of these flies. The 
English makers will not tie these flies, be- 
cause they say they never used to in the 
past. We still can get a fair supply of the 
staple English and Scotch flies, even in 
the long-shank patterns which we at length 
succeeded in getting them to make for 
us. Of course the trade now runs to eyed 
flies, but we have difficulty in getting good 
fly boxes in metal, such as Americans have 
been using of late for eyed flies. 

“In what you might call standard articles 
of American manufacture the prices have 
gone up steadily and solidly. Shotgun 
ammunition which used to cost $3.50 a 


hundred now costs $5 or upward a hundred. 
A standard repeating shotgun which three 
years ago cost $27.95 to-day costs $45.60. 
The .22-caliber rifle which then cost $15.63 
now costs $27; and a different pattern in 
the .22 rifle which three years ago cost 
$13.50 now costs $24.50—almost double. 
A standard American double gun which 
then cost $59.05 now costs $82.50. A steel 
rod which retailed for $3.85 now costs 
$4.95. We used to have some good 
moderate-priced fly rods which sold at $15. 
The price rose to $18.50 and is now $25. A 
better-grade fly rod which we sold at $20 
first went to $30, and is now $35.50. A 
sterling quality dependable fly rod which 
we used to be able to get one place or an- 
other for $20 is now off the market, because 
the maker can’t supply the demand. 

“The little scissors which you used to 
carry on your waistcoat in fly fishing prob- 
ably were made in Germany. We can’t get 
them to-day. We used to sell quite a varied 
line of compasses at $1.50 up to $3. I can’t 
get any imported now. We can’t get all 
the waders we want, even the boot-foot 
American-made waders, much heavier than 
theimported English wading trousers. Some 
American makers are very independent 
about it. They are shipping their goods 
out on the export trade to establish their 
American markets in other countries be- 


fore the German and English makers can 


get to it. They think the American trade 
can be neglected and can wait. It is the 
same way in a good many other lines of 
goods. For instance, you had a gun-metal 
leader box. It was imported. I can’t get it 
for you now. I get a few fly boxes at thirty 
to forty per cent increase. In general you 
can say leaders are up forty per cent and 
flies forty per cent. Everything else is 
pretty much in proportion.” 


Straightening Leaders 


These are prices on the actual necessaries 
of life, as any angler knows. I presume this 
is not the proper column for any discussion 
of the reasons for these astonishing ad- 
vances in price. They are a part of the 
whole American price system of to-day. 
Some of it comes from profiteering, some 
from labor conditions; and I presume that 
most of these causes themselves are founded 
on the hysteria attendant upon the World 
War. Just when we shall settle down to a 
saner method of life it is hard to tell. The 
thought occurs that perhaps one of the 
best means toward sanity is a day or so on 
the stream or in the woods, where a fellow 
has time to think things over. I imagine 
that some of us will try to get along with 
such portions of the old outfits as remain 
in our possession. In the craze for spend- 
ing which seems to possess the American 
people to-day, however, there do not lack 
a great many purchasers who come in and 
calmly put down these tremendous prices 
for what they think they want to have. Of 


. course sport suffers to-day as well as the 


household life of the nation, but sport will 
not cease, nor ought it to cease. It only 
ought to be sane and reasonable, as all the 
rest of our activities ought to be and are 
not. 

My angling friend in California, who is 
curious in angling information of all sorts, 
is so good as to write something about 
angling books: 

“T find a passage on Page 34 of Scenes 
and Recollections of Fly Fishing, by 
Stephen Oliver the younger, published in 
1834, of Doctor Wallaston’s fly fishing 
requirements, saying: ‘I know nothing | 
more than what Sir Humphry Davy re- 
ports, and that is not much beyond the 
fact of his using India rubber with a slit in 
it to straighten the gut on which his hooks 
were tied.’”’ 

I have earlier announced in these columns 
my own discovery, or rather that of a} 
friend, to the effect that a pure-rubber 
band run up and down a kinked leader 
would straighten it out much more quickly 
than a soaking in water; and I always have 
with me on the stream such a rubber band 
for use in making my leaders perfectly 
straight. This trick was first shown to me) 
by an erudite and curious friend who 
owned a trout stream in Wisconsin, and I 

(Concluded on Page 76) 
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name. For more than a quarter of a century 

Premier motor cars have been among the 
best. Now comes a Premier—the finest of a fine 
line —a car so exclusive and so distinctive that, 
even among the finest cars you know, there is 
none with which it can be fairly compared. 


| Daa is a fine, old, aristocratic family 


For in no other car can you find an aluminum 
engine. 


And the gears of no other carare shifted electrically. 











The new Grecian body edge can be used by no 
other motor car. 


All of which are mere superficial comforts and 
satisfactions. 


When you get at the wheel of this car and drive 
it for one day—no one can ever weaken your 
fanatical devotion to it. You do not find the same 
POWER, the same smoothness, the same velvety 
road indifference in any other car—not even in the 
finest and most extravagant European Importations. 
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(Concluded from Page 74) 

took it that the thing grew upon that very 
spot. Perhaps it may have been noticed in 
some angling book by the man who showed 
it to me. In any case, as now appears, it 
was nothing new under the sun after all. 
Mv informant says that he has been unable 
to find this reference in his edition of Sal- 
monia, by Sir Humphry Davy. That book 
had a second edition in 1829 and a third 
one in 1832. The reference to India rub- 
ber perhaps first came out in one of the 
later editions. 

There are other things in use by anglers 
to-day which are not new, as my friend 
pointed out. In Ronalds’ Fly Fisher’s En- 
tomology, 1836, he mentions a self-winding 
reel very much like the automatic reel of 
to-day. In Shipley and Fitzgibbon’s book, 
A True Treatise on the Art of Fly Fishing, 
1838, there is mention of Chesterman’s 
self-winding reel, which is not highly 
praised, because of its habit of winding up 
the line so fast. 

“From what I read about those old-time 
fly fishermen,” my informant writes, ‘‘they 
never attempted to cast against the wind 
and one or two of them say that it is im- 
possible—as we who use modern rods 
know it is not. They used long limber 
rods, ending with six inches of whalebone, 
so it is not surprising they could not cast 
against the wind to any extent. 

“‘T wonder if you can tell me where I can 
get a list of American books on fishing. 
Out of forty-seven volumes in my library 
[ have only eight American titles which 
date back, and the last seven are these, 
which may be of interest to note: Fly 
Fishers Text Book, Theophilus South, 
1841: Practical Angler, Stewart, second 
edition, 1857; Handbook of Angling, Ephem- 
‘ra. 1847; Salmonia, Sir Humphry Davy, 
1828: Scenes and Recollections of Fly 
Fishing, Oliver, 1834; A True Treatise on 
the Art of Fly Fishing, Shipley and Fitz- 
gibbon, 1838: and The Fly Fisher’s Guide, 
Bainbridge, fourth edition, 1840. These are 
American reprints, like those of Walton. 

“T wonder if you know about the Fear- 
ing collection? He died in 1916 and be- 
queathed to Harvard University library 
ten thousand volumes on fish and fishing— 
practically every book that ever mentioned 
fishing. They are working on a catalogue, 
but I suppose it will be several years before 
it is finished.” 


The Thirty-Third Degree in Sport 


“One of the most interesting books I 
have is a copy of Walton’s Complete Ang- 
ler by The American Editor, 1848, which is 
the same as the edition of 1847, which was 
the first American edition of Walton. The 
first edition was published by Wiley and 
Putman, 161 Broadway, and the latter is- 
sues, which were of the same book, were 
published by John Wiley at the same ad- 
dress with the title page changed to conform 
with the change in business. There were 
numbers of Walton editions up to the 
eighties. Mine has a long bibliographical 
preface and numerous notes. At that time, 
1847, not many American angling books 
had been printed—The American Editor 
mentions only two—An Angler’s Guide, 
1845, by an American, and The Sportman’s 
Manual, no date or authorship given, but 
published in Philadelphia. The American 
editor mentioned was George William 
Bethune, D. D., I think a Philadelphian. 
I believe he is an American and not an 
English writer. His favorite rod for fly 
fishing was 14 or 141% feet long, made of 
a combination of woods and cane and 
ending at the tip with eight inches of whale- 
bone well spliced in. The reason they used 
these tremendous poles in those far-off days 
is because they only had soft woods from 
the temperate zone. The rods were long 
and slender and their cast was usually a line 
about twice the length of the rod. In Wal- 
ton’s time they had trout rods five or six 
yards long. With these rods it was difficult 
to cast across or against the wind. Fly cast- 
ing then was merely asort of improved blow- 
line fishing. When greenheart became 
available, a tropical wood, the length of the 
rods began to come down. The first solid- 
dressed-silk lines also helped matters out. 
I wonder how many trout we could catch 
with the weapons of a hundred years ago. 

“While I am upon the matter of odds and 
ends of information it might interest you 
to know that a stuffed specimen of the 
sreat auk was sold on September 23, 1919, 
for £330—or almost $1650 at the normal 
valuation of the pound. It was purchased 
by Roland Ward, the London taxidermist. 
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“Last year in India 1001 people were 
killed by tigers, 325 by leopards, 338 by 
wolves and bears, sixty-one by elephants 
and hyenas. In that same year there were 
killed in India 1259 tigers, 5303 leopards, 
2270 bears and 1614 wolves.”’ 

Mr. R. L. Montagu, who sends in these 
interesting notes. is a fly fisher of what you 
may call the clear-quill type, using an old 
Americanism. It is an ancient and lovable 
art, with an extensive and curious litera- 
ture all its own, which will prove of value to 
anyone who cares to take the thirty-third 
degree. 

There are to-day a great many anglers 
who don’t get much above their degrees 
of records in long-distance fly casting 
and bait casting. I have never known 
Mr. Montagu to write me about any such 
things as that. I presume that we ought to 
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life, and turn about is only fair play. At 
the same time there comes no good to any 
of us except from taking the best that 
other fellows have offered to the world. It 
is simply a question of what you want to be 
and what you want todo. We classify our- 
selves, and we ought not to object that 
other men accept our own classification. 
It seems to me that perhaps we might 
group all American sportsmen of to-day 
into two general classifications—those who 
like proficiency and those who are out after 
efficiency. In the old times and quite as 
much in later days there always has ex- 
isted a very large group of men who have 
loved sport and who have felt that a part of 
an American gentleman’s education meant 
a certain proficiency in the use of his coun- 
try’s weapons and in his country’s means 
of sporting enjoyment. We know that 














A Glimpse Down a Wooded Sierra Ravine 


and indeed must take sport as we find it 
under the conditions of to-day, but the best 
principles underlying sport have never 
changed from the time those old authors 
began to write until to-day. They did not 
compete with one another, but with the 
Salmonide which they sought, and it was 
that pursuit and the methods of it which 
made their literature. The thought herein 
may be of use to certain anglers of to-day, 
who need not apply it as criticism of them- 
selves but only as some sort of description 
of the thirty-third degree, which they also 
can take as quickly as they get ready to 
apply for it. 

I have often been criticized for making 
statements such as the foregoing, and per- 
haps that sort of thing would stand a little 
explanation. Certainly I never would be- 
lieve in any man laying down rules for 
other men to follow, because no man has 
ever done that for me in any phase of my 





George Washington was very fond of horses 
and hounds. He was proficient in. all those 
sports which gentlemen practiced in his 
day, and if he had not been he would not 
have gone quite to the inner heart of the 
best social circles of his time and place— 
there were certain things then which a man 
had to know and had to do. He needed to 
know the use of the rifle and of the fowling 
piece—such as it was. He needed to know 
at least something of the dueling pistol. 
Even at that old time a lesser number of 
American gentlemen took up the older 
English art of fly fishing. The American 
frontiersmen did hold contests with the 
rifle and their curious old competitions in 
candle snuffing and nail driving have come 
down to us as the first examples of compe- 
tition in sporting equipment. But I don’t 
read of George Washington doing anything 
in trap shooting or in long-distance fly cast- 
ing. Apparently he never had any medals 
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in golf or that sort of thing. He did not 
care at all, nor did the men of his time care 
at all, about efficiency in bringing home 
the bacon. But there was a sort of unwrit- 
ten iron law which lay upon him and upon 
his contemporaries that they should be pro- 
ficient in certain of the arts of sport. 

That love of proficiency in a gentleman’s 
accomplishments has never really changed 
in this country. I don’t think we have 
much improved upon it when we have 
founded another and additional class of 
sportsmanship which has efficiency as its 
watchword. Those of the latter class have 
quite their right to do as they like, but I 
don’t think they get their animus or their 
doctrine or their creed from America. It 
has a sort of foreign sound of a certain sort 
to me—that word “efficiency.” It sounds 
sort of ruthless sometimes to me—sort of 
foreign, and not American—this whole 
efficiency business. The four-foot stiff cast- 
ing rod, slinging a wooden plug with fifteen 
hooks hung onto it to catch a bass, sounds 
to me a good deal the same way that the 
twelve-hour day for the laboring man 
sounds; a good deal the way a card-index 
system of church members would sound. It 
is efficiency, but I don’t love it any the 
more for that reason, nor do I think it is for 
that reason any the more admirable in prac- 
tice in the diminishing America of to-day. 


The Bacon or the Sport? 


I detest to go afield with the man who 
grumbles when. he misses, who grudges 
every fish and bird that gets away and who 
measures the size of his day’s sport by the 
practical nature of the slaughter he has 
committed during that particular day. 

All of our modern tendency in sporting 
equipment has been toward efficiency. We 
have made the killing of fish and game 
pretty much a science. A bird or a bass has 
mighty small chance of getting away from 
us the way we are fixed up now. We are 
as efficient in sport as Germany ever was 
efficient in business. We have divided our- 
selves deliberately into two classes of sports- 
men, and one of those is made up of men 
who believe in bringing home the bacon no 
matter how they get it. They surely have 
that right and they surely are not going to 
be restricted even in numbers by anything 
I am apt to be able to write or that anyone 
else will be able to write. These things 
seem to go in cycles and in epochs, and the 
world changes, I presume because it has to. 

None the less the older idea of good 
ethics in sport is never going to be killed 
out by these modern disciples of business 
in sport, these men who want the most 
deadly gun, the most deadly angling lure, 
the most deadly rod, and who believe in 
giving a bird or a beast just as little chance 
as possible. You can run your eye over 
these old figures, these old dates and these 
old paragraphs from earlier sporting books, 
and you can reflect if you like that they are 
quoted and practiced and enjoyed by many 
a proficient sportsman of to-day who does 
not feel obliged to abandon the doctrines 
which seem to him to mean proficiency. 
These two schools exist side by side and I 
hope that there always will be two schools, 
or at least that the older never will merge 
with the younger. 

If I were educating a son of my own as an 
American gentleman I should want him to 
read some of these old books and to retain 
some of these old ethics just as much as to 
have in mind the last trap-shooting or fly- 
casting record. As an American gentleman 
I should want him proficient in the use of 
his country’s weapons. I should want him 
to love a good horse and a good field dog— 
and I should not want that dog to be a mere 
running machine, but a real bird dog. If I 
caught him bringing one of these bass- 
killing machines into the house I think I 
should reason it over with him in the wood- 
shed. In short, so far as my own pref- 
erences are concerned they lean toward 
proficiency in sport and against efficiency 
alone. I don’t propose anything so foolish 
as any sort of demarcation between the two 
much-abused terms, gentleman and busi- 
ness man, which are—or ought to be—the 
same, one and indivisible. But if I had to 
draw any sort of line between the two 
countries which stood for these two sorts of 
ethics I might point out with a certain 
pride that a bunch of men proficient in 
arms who came from G. Washington’s 
country once upon a time—a year or SO 


ago—helped lick the everlasting stuffing out. 


of the country commonly accredited with 


the invention of efficiency in business, in 
sport and in war. 
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And every lad 
may be 
Aladdin 


T looks like an ordinary room—but 
enter it reverently. 


This is the home of heroes, the scene 
of battles, and the castle of high ro- 
mance. 


Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer live 
here; the Knights of the Round Table; 
the Pirates of Treasure Island, and the 
brave gentlemen of Ivanhoe. 


They will be part of your boy’s life 
forever, if only you are wise. Whatever 
else your bed-room may have, put 
books and an Edison Mazpa lamp at 


the head of each bed. 


For a lamp is a magic thing. By its 
light every lad may be Aladdin. He 
opens his book, touches the lamp, and 
the genii appear. 
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©E.L. W. of G. E. Co. The second of a series painted by NORMAN ROCKWELL for the 


oe Ween 


Edison Lamp Works, 





ACKED by Mazpa Service, centered in the great best in lighting. Each lamp is wrapped in a distinctive 
B Research Laboratories of the General Electric “His Only Rival” wrapper—and this as well as the 
Company, and by forty years:of continuous develop- name Edison Mazpa etched on each lamp is your assur- 
ment, Edison Mazpa lamps represent the latest and ance of lighting quality and service. 


Use Edison MAZDA lamps for every lighting purpose. 
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Stories 


The Stories that Count About Tires 


There are strange tales told about Miller 
Tires nearly everywhere today. 

Not merely tales of exceptional mileage. 
It is uniform mileage, nine times in ten, that 
these Miller enthusiasts cite. 

Those stories center here. We get them by 
the thousands from users and dealers. Two 
great books of them lieat the writer’s hand now. 

But note that we rarely quote them. 


The Real Tire Tests 


It is not by mileage that we measure tires. 
That varies too much with conditions. 

An undersize Miller and an oversize Miller 
may vary 50 per cent on one Car. 

We figure comparative mileage. We insist 
that Millers, under like conditions, must out- 
last any other tires. And only such records 
count. yee a. 
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For example: The Eldorado Stage Co. of 
Los Angeles use hundreds of tires on 12- 
passenger Packard busses. These busses aver- 
age 153 miles daily on difficult roads, with a 
loaded weight of 8,600 pounds. 

They compared 22 makes of tires—com- 
pared them for average mileage. And when 
Millers won it signified more than a thousand 
individual records. 

So on stage line after stage line. 

* * * * * * 

Taxicab service gives another heroic test. 

The Hudson Taxi Co. of Detroit find the 
average mileage on Miller Cords to be 15,000 
miles. 

In other taxicab tests Miller Tires have won 
against all rivals in million-mile comparisons. 

We never fear the verdict in any broad test 
like that. 


Then in truck tests. The Chandler & Rudd 
Co. of Cleveland tested 15 well-known makes 
for four years, on 500,000 miles of road. Miller 
passenger car tires won. 

Adam, Meldrum & Anderson of Buffalo 
average 75 miles daily with each truck, and 
about 100 stops. Yet never one Miller Tire 
has failed to give the expected mileage. 

It was tests like those which gave Miller 
Tires their nation-wide distinction. 


No, We’re Not Surprised 


We showed these records to a visitor—file 
after file filled with them. He said, ‘They 
must amaze you—such records from every- 
where.” ‘ 


More Mileage—50% to 75% 


Green & Swett Co., Boston tire dealers, sell 
largely to owners of heavy cars. They report 


that in hundreds of cases Miller Tires increased 
mileage from 50 per centto 75 per cent. And 
only 13 Millers, out of more than 2,000 sold in 
one year, proved defective in adjustment. 





But we took him to our testing department. 
There 16 tires are run by geared-up machinery 
under average rear-tire conditions—each 650 
miles per day. Here leading makes month 
after month are constantly compared with 
Millers. 

Here four Pierce-Arrow cars are run 320 
miles a day. And from here 50 Akron jitneys 
run, just to prove what Millers do. 

No, we are not surprised. Day by day we 
prove that Millers are the best tires built. 
Wherever they confront a comparative test 
we never have reason to worry. 

* * * * * * 


Don’t count too much on the tales you hear 


iiter Tires 


Cords or Fabrics 


The Record-Makers 


Geared-to-the-Road 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 


To dealers we offer a rare opportunity 


about the Miller mileage. You may get more 
and may get less. It depends on size and care, 
on load and road. 

Judge them by the records won when a score 
of makes were pitted against Millers. 

Judge them by your odometer when your 
favorite tire runs opposite a Miller. 


Mileage to Expect 


In our factory tests we average 15,000 miles 
on Miller Cords. There we try to simulate aver- 
age rear-tire conditions. 

In our road tests where cars are undertired 
to make tests extreme, we average 10,000 
miles. : 

Where oversize tires are used Miller Cords 
will often exceed 20,000 miles. 

Expect a Miller, under like conditions, type 
for type, to excel any other. Expect it to out- 
run any maker’s warrant. If it doesn’t we 
shall never urge you to buy another Miller. 

Expect the tread to always outlast any 
Miller Tire. Expect 
uniformity, tire after 
tire. These things 
we've accomplished 
for you, and we urge 
you to prove them 
out. 

If you buy a new 
car, insist on Miller 
Tires. Twenty makers 
now supply them and 
they cost no extra 
price. 


Tread Patented 


Center tread smooth 
with suction cups to firmly 
grasp wet asphalt. 
Geared-to-the-Road side 
treads mesh like cogs in 
dirt. 


THE MILLER 
RUBBER CO. 
Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Miller Uniform 
Geared-to-the-Road Tires 
—Also Miller Red and Gray 
Inner Tubes—Makers also of 
Miller Surgeons Grade Rubber 
Goods for Homes as well as 
Hospitals. 











LL one winter day that I snowshoed 
across a high, level, white plateau I 
was entertained by mirages which 

appeared before me, to the right of me and 
to the left of me. This mountain plateau 
seemed much like the treeless plains that 
went away white and level to every horizon. 
It was more than twelve thousand feet 
above the seashore and nearly two thousand 
feet above the timber line. Behind me my 
snowshoe tracks led back into measureless 
snowy distances. Ahead over the smooth 
white swells of the plateau not a track or a 
shadow could be seen. 

Suddenly off*on my left two perfect 
spruce trees towered splendidly upon a 
snowy sky line perhaps three miles distant. 
The uppermost trees at timber line far be- 
low were small and ill-shapen and not so tall 
as one’s head. The conditions on this 
Arctic-zoned plateau told me that even tiny 
dwarf trees could hardly live here. But 
looking through my glass the two were the 
best impersonators of Engelmann spruces 
that I had ever seen. I headed straight for 
them. 

After advancing about a block there was 
a shimmer of light and the two spruces 
melted. Where were they from? I stood 
waiting, thinking that they might flash 
back. But they did not. Before me two 
slender grass stalks stood above the snow. 
I circled back to where I had first seen the 
spruces. They were in view again, but this 
time they were upon a snowy rim of a 
cafion—the magnified overlapping snow- 
shoe tracks that I had made by the grass 
stalks. 

A littlelater when a real Arctic ptarmigan, 
pure white, stood upon the snow within 
fifty feet I stood and watched it for some 
time, unable to judge if it be real or a mag- 
nified and reflected bit of shaped snow. Nor 
could I figure the distance; twenty feet 
perhaps. Then as I looked it certainly must 
be a quarter of a mile, but finally I thought 
I might touch it by bending forward. The 
fifth step I took toward it it ducked into 
its snow burrow; it was seen at seven steps. 

An hour later a ridge purplish black with 
forest stood out in the air on my left. Be- 
neath and beyond the real mountains could 
be seen in place. The mirage did not rest 
on anything or have any attachments; it 
was detached and afloat in the air, but 
absolutely becalmed. Presently it shim- 
mered in the heat waves and then melted 
into the viewless air. 


The Seesawing Mountains 


Half a mile ahead the level plateau ended 
in a narrow peninsulalike projection that 
stood a thousand feet or more above its 
surroundings. On the right of this point a 
towering snowy peak suddenly flashed into 
place, attached to the plateau without a 
flaw. For a moment it reeled and flickered 
in peculiar light, then stood still—a snowy 
summit old in story. Suddenly a snowy 
peak had a place on, the opposite side of the 
plateau. I could not tell where it came 
from, but my ears listened for the sounds 
which should have been loosened with its 
creation. Serene and beautiful, it stood 
with its cliffs casting rough-edged and 
bluish shadows over its drifted snows. With 
a lurch it sank, and the peak opposite rose. 
Then with a tilt the first one rose again. 
Up and down they rose and sank, teetering 
as though upon an invisible support laid 
across the peninsula. Sometimes they bal- 
anced or swung back and forth slightly as 
they seesawed. Though they had no visible 
means of support, they alternated perfectly. 
Having exhibited their specialty, they van- 
ished in a shimmering screen of air waves. 

As I stood on the edge of the plateau 
trying to account for them, where they had 
been imported or perfected from, there 
appeared off in the distance a heavy yet 
graceful long ice bridge across a mountain 
cafion. The heavy pillars were ice; the 
arches, the banisters and the roadway 
were all of ice. Beneath the wide middle 
arch floating ice cakes crowded the flowing 
river. 

Mirages are common on deserts, on high 
dry mountains, in Arctic regions, and are 
sometimes seen on wide plains and on the 
plains of the sea. Deserts have the most 
frequent displays, and then, too, mirages are 
more varied on the desert; they often 
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feature lakes, streams and the green luxuri- 
ance of moist mild climes. Deserts also 
often exhibit mixed mirages—several scenes 
focused at the same instant on the same 
space. 

White mountain tops and the icy Arctic 
are more given to the magnifying, distort- 
ing of near-by objects or the placing of new 
mountain ranges above the horizon’s far-off 
rim. In the Rocky Mountains there is an 
area equal to that of New Jersey, Maryland 
and Delaware that is entirely above the 
timber line and more than two miles above 
sea level. Here are extensive moorlands, 
Arctic tundras, snow fields with Arctic flow- 
ers, peaks, glaciers, lakes and cafions. In this 
region in winter is often exhibited the magic 
and spectacular scenery—the mirage. This 
mirage sometimes confuses explorers of the 
heights by adding a mountain range to 
local topography or by a scenic screen caus- 
ing local scenery to appear a part of the 
cloud scenery of the sky. 

During a snowshoe trip across the Colo- 
rado Continental Divide I had traveled two 
hours since leaving timber line on the 
eastern slope without arriving at the sum- 
mit. It was late in the afternoon and 
clouds were beginning to envelop the sur- 
roundings. After passing a cliff where I 
expected to look down on the slopes below 
I was confronted with miles of snowy plateau 
which in the distance went up in a snowy 
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peak. This could not be passed before dark, 
so, making a hurried sketch map of it, I 
turned back to timber to camp so as to have 
a full day for crossing the summit. 

The next morning on arriving at the place 
where I had mapped the plateau and dis- 
tant peak I found these missing, and within a 
stone’s throw was a cafion which dropped 
away rapidly down to timber on the Pacific 
slope. I had mapped a mirage. 

Was this mirage mountain a bit of broken 
lowland magnified and uplifted, or was it a 
distant bit of mountain that had been 
transferred—placed by reflection? Any- 
way, it proved a most deceptive piece of 
background scenery. 

A mirage is a moving picture, a reflection 
of the real—by wireless. Like a fragile 
package, it sometimes is thrown out of line 
and distorted in transit. It may be magni- 
fied, multiplied, minimized or mixed and 
arrive with other somethings, but as started 
it was one hundred per cent real. Often it 
joins the local scenery as though a part of it. 

In all the places where the mirage per- 
forms with artistic legerdemain the effects 
are often so realistic that the apparent 
scenes seem a part of the local topography, 
and Indians, prospectors, sailors, cowboys 
in new scenes have mentally recorded parts 
of the mirage as parts of the landmarks of 
the region. Surveyers have mapped them, 
mountain climbers have set off to scale 
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Mirage Peak. Under the Northern Lights 
the mirage has deceived the greatest ex- 
plorers from many nations; islands leagues 
long and mountains high have passed skep- 
tical scientists and censors and taken a 
brown place on the map. 

For nearly a century several northern 
explorers had given reasons for the existence 
of an extensive land area to the northwest 
of Grant Land. In 1906 Peary’s Eskimos 
reported seeing it; and in June of that year 
Peary satisfied himself of this, named it 
Crocker Land, put it down on the map and 
wrote of it in Nearest the Pole. He placed 
it about one hundred and twenty miles 
northwest of Grant Land. 

He heard of a new land far to the north, 
and rest was not his until he saw it. In 
July, 1913, the steamer with the Mac- 
Millan explorers aboard moved northward 
and their first object was “To reach, map 
the coast line and explore Crocker Land, 
the mountain tops of which were seen 
across the Polar Sea by Rear-Admiral Peary 
in 1906.” 


Wireless Movies of the Arctic 


After traveling one hundred and fifty 
miles northwest to where he should have 
been thirty miles inland, MacMillan asked 
himself: ‘“‘Could Peary with all his ex- 
perience have been mistaken?” But, “April 
twenty-first was a beautiful day; all the 
mist was gone and the clear blue of the sky 
extended down to the very horizon. We 
ran to the top of the highest mound. There 
could be no doubt about it. Great heavens, 
what a land—hills, valleys, snow-capped 
peaks extending through one hundred and 
twenty degrees of horizon! The landscape 
gradually changed its appearance; finally 
at night it disappeared altogether.” The 
following day was clear and “‘we scanned 
every foot of the horizon—not a thing in 
sight, not even our almost-constant travel- 
ing companion, the mirage. We were 
convinced that we were in pursuit of a 
will-o’-the-wisp.”’ 

There are heat waves on mountain tops 
and in the icy north. These may shimmer 
over ice fields with the thermometer show- 
ing forty below. Under these conditions 
the mirage is likely to be the master shifter 
of scenes; the distant ice fields are lifted 
into mountainous islands and rounded 
snow fields become hills and valleys. But 
sometimes they are transformed into fields 
of towering cacti or forests of giant mush- 
rooms with rounded stems of varying 
lengths. 

The wireless movie often brings far-off 
scenes into the Arctic. During the Franco- 
Prussian War a number of scattered and 
independent observers in Northern Sweden 
and Norway saw mirage armies marching 
through the air, equipped like the real ones 
who were fighting a few hundred miles to 
the south. 

A range war in Central Wyoming was 
nearing the end, and one combination of 
cattlemen was making a drive on the oppo- 
sition, which was holding the fort in two 
ranch houses. The attacking parties were 
pressing matters vigorously when the be- 
sieged saw the coming of reénforcements 
already overdue and sorely needed. At 
two points on the horizon oncoming parties 
were identified as friends. 

Hoping to surprise the besiegers, whose 
position did not enable them to see these 
reénforcements, the besieged sent messen- 
gers to the coming reénforcements and 
signaled them where to strike. Then out 
from the ranch houses they poured. This 
surprised the other side, but it did not 
stampede it. So rapidly did it throw lead 
that the besieged, though not captured, 
were driven off and the ranches taken. 

But where were the reénforcements? 
They were coming, but the mirage had 
served the enemy by causing the two bands 
of cowboys to appear twenty or more miles 
nearer than they were. 

One snowy day out in the level white 
plains of Wyoming I saw smoke on the 
horizon. Going to the highest point, this 
appeared to be rising from the sod house of 
a settler. A wagon stood near, and behind 
the house were two horses on the sunny side 
of a dilapidated straw barn. Apparently 
this sod house was two miles distant, but I 

(Concluded on Page 81) 
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A Scientific Development 


Your eyes alone will tell you that our new 
“Glenbrook” is one of the handsomest five 
passenger cars that has ever been designed. But 
in order to really appreciate this model, you 
must take an actual demonstration on the road. 


Then—and then only—will you understand 
what our engineers have accomplished in three 
years of patient experimental work and testing. 
Then—and then only—will you realize what 
giant strides have been made in motor and 
chassis development. 


The “Glenbrook,” you must remember, is a 
strictly modern car. It was developed during a 
period of world-wide mechanical research and 
represents the last word in automotive science. 


It is actually and literally a motor car developed 


by the war. 


Just what these new standards of engineer: 
ing have accomplished will be quite evident 
in a single demonstration. It will prove a 
liberal education, we believe, if you will permit 
our dealer to arrange for an appointment. 


) 
| SAIGE DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Michiga| 


DETR Olt, 


Manufacturers of Motor Cars and Motor Trucks 


April 17,1920 
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(Concluded from Page 79) 
knew the nearest one of this type was in 
Western Nebraska, perhaps one hundred 
miles away. 

While fossil hunting to the north of Red 
Desert in Wyoming I noticed one morning 
a dust in the sky as though a herd of cattle 
was below the horizon. Presently I saw 
the trail boss lolling in his saddle as his 
black horse stood in sleepy pose. Then the 
herd came into view—part of it—the upper 
part—for of the several hundred pairs of 
horns showing, most of the owners were slit 
horizontally through the body and were 
without any legs; yet they were sliding for- 
ward. A moment later heads and upper 
parts of their bodies vanished and their 
legs with a narrow slice of the lower body 
went legging across the dusty plain. All 
the time the cowboy trail boss lolled in his 
saddle in view, and I could not understand 
why he did not sit up in astonishment at 
the cutting of his herd to pieces. But the 
fact was the entire herd was behind the 
horizon about twelve miles distant. 

Mirages give almost a continuous per- 
formance somewhere on the desert. They 
are of infinite variety, and—like camera 
pictures—of every degree of excellence, in- 
cluding the showing of several on a single 
negative and those in focus and those not. 


The Artistry of Mirages 


A vague or confused mirage brings in- 
teresting comments, and often reveals some- 
thing in the mind of the onlooker. While 
talking with a number of covered-wagon 
emigrants on the desert road near Ogden a 
dim mirage village was shown. A minister 
in the party at once saw a chicken yard; a 
mother looking for a lost son wondered if 
he could be in this place; while the figure 
of a gigantic skunk was pointed out by a 
gentleman of the party who in the dark 
night before had stumbled over a black-and- 
white chemical éxtinguisher. 

A geologist long remained in camp in the 
Great Basin. Here are piled broken geo- 
logic ages which are readily seen—there 
being no clothes, not even concealing dra- 
pery of vegetation. 

One evening the cowboy of his camp 
rushed in with: “Get onto that dinosaur 
group! The whole Cretaceous period is on 
exhibition—the age of reptiles is giving its 
last show.” 

There it was, and even the cold and 
exacting geologist confessed it a good pre- 
historic group of the reptilian horizon. 

During an interview with Clarence King 
he said to me: “ My first sunset was in the 
barren desert of Central Nevada. As eve- 
ning came on those naked rhyolite rocks 
shone in more glorious colors than any 
autumn colorings I have ever seen. The 
peaks stood out in sharpest lines of sil- 
houette, then came broken and colored 
clouds on the horizon. As the sunlight 
failed one of the cloud mountains became 
realistic sky scenery—a volcano with throat 
of red and black that showed a broad lava 
flow of molten rubies against the sky of 
night.” 

Many of the desert mirages have a dis- 
tinct artistic quality. Many unimportant 
details are lost and striking features are 
intensified by exaggeration or position. 
Many well-known artists have commended 
the desert because of its artistic and strik- 
ing suggestiveness, and one well-known 
artist who has given many glimpses of 
desert landscapes declares that his best pic- 
ture is about ninety per cent a copy of a 
transient but telling mirage. 

The mirage frequently uplifts islands and 
vessels from below the horizon, placing 
them against the sky or a background of 
clouds. There seems to be less distortion of 
the sea pictures than those on land, and 
seldom are the pictures piled on several 
deep and confusingly, as often is the case 
in desert mirages. But sometimes in a sea 
picture an upraised island is shown in 
duplicate, one reflection resting upon the 
other. Generally the image shown is not 
moved to one side, but just uplifted above 
the horizon’s rim. That these mirages often 
are directly above the real I have proved 
with islands in the Pacific by taking a com- 
pass course and sailing directly to the real 
island. 

Deserts have a monopoly of the jazz 
revels of dust devils which dance in the 
heated air. But they have one thousand 
and one other displays, and often exhibit 
scenes from side lines. 

“Beef on the hoof!’ called the cook, and 
Je fossil hunters rushed from dusty 

nts. 
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It was several weeks since fresh beef or 
any fresh food had been served at the camp 
among the desert sand dunes. The teamster 
of one load was misled by a mirage and lost, 
and the second load was overdue. 

A whole herd of cattle appeared to be 
rapidly trailing and grazing across a distant 
grassy hill. I had just arrived in camp and 
there was no such hill within two days’ 
journey that I could recall. It was a 
mirage masterpiece. 

Nearly everyone in camp declared the 
scene must be a real one, perfectly re- 
flected from somewhere. The cowboy— 
horse wrangler—had been watching without 
a word. 

“How about this?” said the artist, turn- 
ing to him. 

“‘A good picture,’’ he replied. “But the 
critters are too long for their height and 
look like the work of an artist who was not 
strong on anatomy.” 

The artist and everyone laughed, but all 
kept eyes on the animated hill. Presently 
one of these live critters caught another in 
its mouth and walked off with it like a dog 
with a big stick. While we were staring and 
commenting another one of these movie 
cattle fell backward off a cliff, struck, 
bounced and then picked itself up and 
hurried after the others as though nothing 
had happened. 

Then the cowboy burst out with: “I 
guess she is projecting ant hills to-day!” 

Several times while I was in this camp 
we had semimirage effects. One evening 
the cowboy was bringing in strayed horses. 
Halfway up on the sky we saw him and two 
unwilling horses reflected. One horse broke 
back; after him the wrangler rode, swinging 
his hat. The other horse paused to watch 
the result. Then all advanced toward us, but 
turned to go up an arroyo. All this time 
they were projected into view, but in 
reality were out of sight behind sand dunes. 
As they passed over the top and into direct 
range of our eyes the transition from the 
reflected to the real was but a mere break 
barely detected. 


The Minister Does Stunts 


A few years ago a well-known minister 
held services among the picturesque granite 
rocks on Sherman Hill on the summit of the 
Continental Divide a few miles west of 
Cheyenne. The day selected was an ideal 
one in June. Several hundred people, a 
number coming more than one hundred 
miles, were on the ground waiting for the 
sermon. 

It was already time for the service to 
begin, but the minister, with car troubles 
a few miles away, had not arrived. 

But he was on the way. A number 
climbed to the top of the highest crag, hoping 
to see his car rushing in. They saw it, and 
it was giving a spectacular performance. 
Off in the northeast was a broad cumulus 
cloud and over the surface of this his car 
seemed to be dashing. He was doing things 
on high. He was registering with sky 
pilots. His car leaped several cafions in the 
clouds, and at the edge of the cloud where 
this blended with the earth the car sailed 
over it like an airplane coming into a land- 
ing. On arriving the minister admitted 
speeding and of having seen a minor mirage, 
but denied all knowledge of a movie per- 
formance. 

One of the most realistic mirages that I 
recall I saw on the desert to the southwest 
of Great Salt Lake. A mountain with a 
snowdrift cut into the sky a forested slope 
and a cafion with a concealed river reached 
out to the foreground, where a splendid 
waterfall leaped in white glory. By it, 
standing close to us, was a scattering of 
spruces in a meadow opening. The edges of 
the picture were ragged and irregular, but 
shaded off gradually into the desert or the 
dull background so that the effect was 
startling and magnificent in the extreme. 

There were a number in camp at the 
time and all saw the same picture. There 
was nothing indistinct, nothing ambiguous, 
nothing that one individual resolved into 
one figure and another person saw in it 
something else. 

A dog of his own accord looked at it with 
every show of surprise and uneasiness, and 
two horses gave one look and started eagerly 
off in that direction. Explain it by any 
alchemy, legerdemain or hypnotism if you 
will, but this was a scene so real that 
though it came on suddenly it deceived 
both man and beast. The scene probably 
is somewhere in Utah, but it could not be 
mapped as visible from the place where 
we saw it. 
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Macey Filing Equipment is widely specified asa 
basis of high standard, not only on account of the 
uniform, dependable quality resulting from selected 

materials and careful manufacture, but particularly 
on account of its adaptability to the varying needs 
of modern business. Therein lies its true economy. 
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other hand it seemed very wrong of Mal- 
lue to let her come to his house in that 
stealthy fashion so unbefitting a woman of 
her class and be let in by a secret passage 
to the operating room. The possible harm 
to Martha seemed all in exposing her to the 
risk of being seen, just as I had seen her. I 
felt that I could scarcely be blamed for 
having thought the worst, and if I had not 
acted on the questionable impulse to fol- 
low her I should still be thinking the worst 
and be frightfully cut up about it. 

The chances were, I thought, that she 
had contrived to see Malluc in the course 
of the previous day, possibly slipped over 
to his laboratory to ask what his plans were 
for Jeannot, when to relieve her anxiety 
he had told her and she had insisted on 
being allowed to help. Though it relieved 
her of all blame, this left still rather an un- 
comfortable situation. I could not help but 
believe that her solicitude was for Malluc 
rather than Jeannot, and it seemed to 
prove that she was pretty well along in 
her infatuation. 

I went softly out through the latticed 
door, then as quietly up onto the portico, 
or whatever they call those round-bowed 
yverandas with high columns and a roof. 
Malluc’s keen, observant eyes had probably 
guessed at once the reason for the lost 
space and been quick to see how he might 
use it in his peculiar line of rescue work. 
Mallue’s guests certainly could not be 
criminals wanted by the law. 
For one thing most of them 
seemed old, prematurely per- 
haps, but gave the impression of 
being folk exhausted by the vi- 
cissitudes of life—sort of shells 
of people of whom the tried souls 
seemed partially disembodied. 
Besides, he took them about 
openly enough in his motor cars 
and boats and made no effort 
either to shield them from the 
public gaze or discourage visitors. 
I concluded that this was merely 
another feature of his kind and 
sympathetic nature; that he 
sought out poor and discouraged 
gentlefolk, possibly déclassé so- 
cially from some tragedy of life, 
and brought them there to give 
them rest and a few happy days. 
This conclusion seemed verified 
by what Len had said about his 
fetching different parties every 
few weeks. If so, this big-hearted 
man was conducting independ- j 
ently a very splendid charity— 
a sort of grown-up fresh-air fund 
for which he furnished not only 
the fund but the personal sacri- 
fices of his time and pleasure. 
But no doubt it was his pleasure. 

I went back into the library, not wishing 
to risk meeting Martha when she came out, 
and as I was turning the pages of a meta- 
physical magazine I heard a little rustle 
outside, and Suzy came in. She looked 
uncommonly pretty in a cool half-evening 
dress, short of skirt and showing her small 
round ankles. She gave me her hand with a 
shy little curtsy, which like most well-bred 
girls of her age she had not quite accus- 
tomed herself to forego. I joked her a little 
about it. 

“My own age and dignity don’t warrant 
that reverence, Miss Malluc,’’ I said. 

“IT know I’m too old for it,” said she. ‘‘I 
told father so the other day, but he laughed 
and said that in politeness it was always 
better to make the mistake on the safe 
side. I’ll be nineteen next month and then 
I’ll consider myself grown up. It’s too bad 
to keep you waiting, but father is very 
busy with some work he’s got to finish 
to-night.” 

“He has my permission to keep me 
waiting till your bedtime,” I said. “I sup- 
pose I ought to tell you that Leonard is 
coming over pretty soon.” 

“That will be my bedtime,” she an- 
swered. 

“Sounds a little hard on Leonard,” I 
said, “but it’s very nice for me. I hope 
Mr. Parker, who has come to see him, is a 
sticker. So is Len, I imagine, but I can’t 
say that I can find it in my heart to blame 
him. Your father is a very hard worker, 
isn’t he?” 

I said this in an effort to discover if she 
had any idea what her parent was up to, 
and from her next words decided that she 
had not, for she answered indifferently. 
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“That depends on what you call work. 
He’s the sort of man that seems to make 
play out of anything, like a little boy 
learning his alphabet with blocks. But he 
never does the same thing two days run- 
ning.” 

“That must be how he keeps his fresh- 
ness of youth—ever changing interest. 
You're awfully good pals, aren’t you?” 

“Well, you see, he’s always been father 
and mother and brothers and sisters for 
me, besides being a pal. I suppose that’s 
the reason I’m so jealous of him.” She 
sighed. ‘‘Every time I see a woman try- 
ing to steal him I want to kill her.’ 

“Does that hap- 
pen often?” 

“‘Every time he 
meets a new young i 
one. I’d like to know i 
Miss Hobart well, | 
but she’s too pretty.” 

She changed the i 
subject abruptly. it ie 

‘“We are only here i 
in the summer. a 
Father has a schooner 
yacht and through 
the winter we cruise 
round the West In- 

q 
Fi 


dies. I like that 


“*7 Think You are Trying to Flirt With Me,”” 
She Said. “‘No,’? I Answered, “Iam Trying 


to Help You Flirt With Me”’ 


better, because then as soon as some 
woman begins to make eyes at father I in- 
sist on going somewhere else.”’ 

“You seem to be a bit of a tyrant,” I 
said. ‘‘Some day you may feel like making 
a few eyes yourself. Then you'll see it dif- 
ferently.” 

As if to verify this, she opened her eyes 
wide at me. 

They were very big eyes and I found 
their look of mischief upsetting. 

‘Keep on,” I said. “There is nothing 
I should like better than to emancipate 
your father.” 

“‘T think you are trying to flirt with me,” 
she said. 

“No,” I answered, ‘‘I am trying to help 
you flirt with me.” 

“You'd better look out! You might be 
sorry.” 

“Well, it’s always something to have 
something to be sorry for.’’ 

“Do you flirt with Miss Hobart?” 


“No. I tried the first day or two, 
but she put me in the infant class—your 
class.” 

‘Nonsense! 


my ” 

“____ husband,” I said. ‘‘Old enough, 
but I fear not clever enough.” 

“Oh, I’m not clever like father! Do 
you know you remind me of him—a big 
boy that will never grow up. Have you 

ever been in 


You’re old enough to be 























































love?” 
Sa ““Ah, there 
SO Sy. you’ve got me! 
Se hisaxa ; I could have 
NG answered no an 
a, hour ago, but 
iN now I’m not so 


sure.” 

She raised her 
chin and her 
dimple appeared 
without the 
slightest shadow 
of asmile. I com- 
mented on this. 

YOUR NG HIE 
very rare variety 
of dimple,’’ I 
said. ‘I’ve made 
quite a study of 
dimples. Some 
day I shall write 
a monograph on 
them for the 
Revue Physio- 
logique. It is not 
one dimple in a 


thousand 
that can ma- 
terialize un- 

assisted by the lips. You have excellent 
control of your lips.”” I leaned closer to 
examine them. “I wonder if your custody 
of them is of the same masterly degree?”’ 

“Your eyes,” said Suzy, “appear to be 
quite as undisciplined as your tongue. I 
should advise daily exercises in keeping 
both from going too far.” 

“At this very moment,” said I, ‘“‘my 
eyes fetch up short at about eighteen inches, 
which is the distance to yours. They are 
held there as though eye-cuffed. And my 
tongue feels as if it would be quite satisfied 
to have its range and the fuse of its projec- 
tile regulated to the distance of your ears.”’ 

“T see that you understand the strategy 
of astrong offensive,”’ said Suzy. ‘‘Are you 
trying to send me down in flames?’ 

“T would rather lift you up in flames. 
That would be a suitable revenge for giving 
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me a head spin. I understand now why 
Len keeps flying over your lines. How soon 
did you say you expect to be of marriagea- 
ble age?”’ 

“The close season will be up in about a 
month. Am I to consider that a tentative 
proposal?” 

“Oh, never mind the tentative!” I said. 
‘‘T intend to ask your father if I may have 
the honor to offer you my addresses.” 

“‘How many have you got?” asked Suzy. 

“Only one for you,”’ I answered. 

She looked at me with a sort of wonder- 
ing curiosity. 

“Leonard was a flyer too,’’ she said, 
“but he has never developed anything like 
your speed. You remind me more and more 
of dad, except that I’ve never known him 
to flirt. But you seem to go about it with 
a sort of gathering force.” 

“You dared me,” I said. 

“‘No, I warned you.” 

“A warning is a dare. At least it’s con- 
sidered so in war.” 

Suzy nodded. 

“T’ve heard daddy say that the only dif- 
ference between war and love is that in the 
first a complete victory is followed by peace. 
You like war, don’t you?” 

“‘T think I should prefer love,’ I an- 
swered. ‘‘But then I never tried—that is, 
to any extent.” 

‘‘Neither have I,’’ said Suzy. 

“Well then,” said I, ‘‘let’s!” 

The dimple appeared again, but this 
time it had a little assistance from the lips. 

“All right,” said Suzy. ‘“‘How do you 
start?” 

“There are a number of ways,” I said, 
‘‘just as there are in war, but in each case 
the most straightforward way is 
by a declaration of purpose and 
«intent, the gist of which is, ‘I de- 
clare I am going to make war 
upon you until you accede to 
my terms.’”’ 

“Very well,’ she answered. 
““My reply to that declaration is 
that I shall not accede to them 
until obliged by force majeure. By 
the way, what are your terms?” 

“Unconditional surrender,” I 
answered. 

She raised her eyebrows. 

“That's not difficult to remem- 
ber. Is your object annexation or 
to establish a protectorate?”’ 

I found this question hard to 
answer. Though our sparring had 
been a sort of game such as is 
often played by a girl of eighteen 
and a young man, I had stated 
a definite purpose, a threat or 
dare which I was now called upon 
to qualify. It struck me that this 
alert-minded girl had led me into 
a sort of trap. If I now said 
“annexation” it was the equiva- 
lent of stating that I intended 
to marry her, whereas any 
construction at all could be 
put on the other. Suzy was 
uncommonly fascinating, but 
there was no love at first sight 
about it any more than there 
was the slightest intention on 
my part of amusing myself at 
her expense. But it was neces- 
sary to say something right 
away or else make a fool of 
myself, so I answered: 

“That shall have to be de- 
cided by the cost of victory.” 

“You don’t seem very 
sure,” said she mockingly. 

“Well, if should happen to 
win, your fate is already decided. I shall 
reduce you to vassalage, so you had better 
proceed with caution.” 

We heard a step outside at this moment, 
and Len came in. 

“Tt didn’t take you long to get rid of 
ane I said when Suzy had greeted 

im. 

“Why, no,” he answered. “I told him 
to go right ahead and I’d back him up in 
anything he saw fit to do.” 

We talked for about half an hour; then 
as it was getting late and Malluc did not 
appear, Leonard—no doubt feeling that we 
ought not to keep Suzy up any longer— 
rose and said that we had better go. I 
made no objection to this, so we said good- 
night and went out. I did not want to risk 
possibly meeting Martha, so I suggested 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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Bordens 
Gvaporated ‘Milk 


SEE! It whips! Why? Because 

_ it’s pure, rich country milk—with 
the thick country cream left in. That’s 
why this pint can of Borden’s Evap- 
orated Milk whips up to fill this 
quart measure! Ask your. grocer 
for Borden’s. 


Send for free recipe booklet. 
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FLORENCE 


OIL COOK STOVES 


More Heat—Less Care 


AVA Scsesien it is baking or roasting, 
boiling or canning, whether you need 
intense, medium, or slow heat—the Florence 
Oil Cook Stove will do your cooking easily, 
safely, and economically. 

The Florence burner is the most practical 
burner made. Just raise the chimney and 
touch a lighted match to the asbestos kindler 
—in a few minutes you get an intense, clean, 

Every Florence product fully guaranteed. 


hot blue flame right under the cooking. Heat 
is automatically controlled by lever handles. 
The heat goes into the cooking and not 
into the kitchen. This means a cool kitchen. 

The Florence Oil Cook Stove is easy to use 
—easy to keep clean, and safe. This sturdy 
stove burns kerosene—a cheap and clean fuel. 
Any woman can keep it always in good work- 
ing order and ready for instant use. 


Write for a free copy of illustrated booklet. 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO., 337 School St., Gardner, Mass. 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
we follow the road round for the sake of 
a little stroll before turning in. 

““Confound it,’’ said Len as we walked 
along, ‘‘this thing of being the son and heir 
and white hope of the family’s posterity 
has its drawbacks! I’m crazy about that 
girl—and mother’s guessed it.” 

“Tt doesn’t take much guessing,” I an- 
swered. ‘“‘Has your mother filed a protest?’’ 

“She has. She and father are by no 
means snobs, but they’re awful sticklers 
for social position and antecedents and all 
that sort of thing. Nobody knows any- 
thing about Malluc, and you can’t very 
well go to him and ask, ‘Who the devil are 
you anyway, and who was your wife and 
where were you married and by whom and 
what were your parents and whence the 
source of your evident wealth?’ I’d like to 
marry Suzy when she gets old enough, but 
it wouldn’t be right to go ahead and pay 
my attentions unless in a position to see 
the thing through. And if I don’t, some 
other chap may. You might yourself.’’ 

“Quite so,’ I answered. “I’ve thought 
of that.” 

“Can’t blame you. Besides being a 
beauty in a way, there’s something un- 
commonly alluring about Suzy. She’s got 
charm and magnetism like her father.’ 

It flashed across my mind that the ex- 
elusive Mr. and Mrs. Hobart were in a fair 
way to get a hard jolt through their mys- 
terious neighbor. I could not help a smile 
at the thought of their dismay if they could 
have known that their stately daughter 
was at that moment assisting Malluc in an 
operation to achieve the escape of a soldier 
sentenced to twenty years in Leavenworth 
and their son was admitting his tender sen- 
timent for Suzy. 

“What do you intend to do about it?” 
Lasked. ‘‘I’d rather like to know.” J 

“Touched a little bit yourself?” 

“Well, one can never tell.’’ 

“Oh, well,” said Len resignedly, ‘‘it’s an 
open game of course. Guess I’d better haul 
in my horns before it’s too late. Malluc’s 
a corker, but somehow I can’t help feeling 
that he’s got a peculiar history and that 
there is something queer about his guests. 
Of course you noticed that he didn’t offer 
to introduce us.” 

I told him my own opinion about the 

- guests, and he nodded, 

“That may be,” he answered. ‘Speaks 
all the better for him though. Anyhow, 
I doubt if I’d get far with Suzy. She 
doesn’t even respond to a romantic tenta- 
tive.” 

“Doesn’t she?” I said to myself but 
without any vanity. 

It struck me that Len might be pretty 
close to the truth about Malluc, and that 
Suzy, knowing their position, had no wish 
to start anything which she might not care 
to finish with a young man whose family 
would receive her under protest. It was 
different with me. I was an orphan and 
French citizen with no close affiliations. 
For though mother had quite a host of 
relatives, I had not yet taken the trouble 
to look them up. Besides, Suzy said that 
I reminded her of her father and nothing 
could have been more strongly in my favor 
than that. 

Len let out a few sighs, then started to 
tell me about a girl he had met at the dance 
who was, visiting some old friends of the 
family, from which I fancied that my pos- 
sible rivalry with Suzy would prove no 
strain on our chummy relations, 


Vv 


ATHER to my surprise, Mrs. Hobart 
found occasion to ask me the following 
day when we happened to be alone how I 
had been impressed by Malluc and his 
daughter, 

“Leonard has stopped there several times 
for meals,”’ said she, “‘and wants me to ask 
them for luncheon. I don’t like to be un- 
neighborly, but on the other hand I am 
very averse to invite to my house people 
whom I don’t know everything about. All 
the rest of you have met them and pro- 
nounce them charming.” 

“Does Martha want them to come?” 
I asked. 

“She.doesn’t object, and Martha has al- 
ways been even more particular than my- 
self. She merely said that Mr. Mallue 
gives every indication of being a gentleman 
and his daughter seems very modest and 
well-bred. I have not had the opportunity 
of forming any opinion of my own.” 

“Then perhaps the best way,’ I sug- 
gested; “would be to ask them this once 
and try to form it.” 


“Oh, dear!’”’ said she. ‘‘Then what if 
I should find out afterward that I had made 
a mistake?”’ 

“T don’t think Mallue would come if 
there were any danger of that,” I said. 

“Of there being a mistake, or of my find- 
ing it out?” 

“Both or either,” I answered. ‘‘Heseems 
perfectly independent and not seeking any 
social advances, though at the same time 
not avoiding them. He impresses me as 
a person who has spent most of his life in 
travel and study, probably never living 
long in any one place or forming any circle 
of his own. I imagine one meets more 
people like that in Europe than over here. 
I had a little talk with his daughter before 
Len came over last night. She’s a bright 
girl and seems well educated.” 

“She’s very pretty in an unusual way,” 
said Mrs. Hobart. ‘‘Len told me that she 
spent three years in Santa Maria Convent 
in California while her father was off on 
some expedition.” 

Mrs. Hobart decided to extend the invi- 
tation, no doubt as much from curiosity as 
anything else. A little to my surprise, it 
was accepted and Malluc appeared entirely 
at his ease, while Suzy after a little shyness 
seemed to enjoy herself and feel under no 
constraint. It was amusing to me to ob- 
serve Mrs. Hobart’s subtle efforts to find 
out something about her guests and the 
ease with which Malluc met and parried 
all her leads, apparently so unconscious of 
achieving this that I scarcely knew whether 
to put it down to Machiavellian astuteness 
or a sort of natural baffling frankness which 
fell short of imparting any actual informa- 
tion through the sheer lack of interest in 
himself which ignored the possibility of 
such interest to others. For instance, Len 
had just made some reference to his crew 
at Harvard and when he finished speaking 
the dialogue was something like this: 

“Do you happen to be a graduate of one 
of our Eastern universities, Mr. Malluc?”’ 
asked Mrs. Hobart. 

“Unfortunately not. I’m almost ashamed 
to say where I collared my degree. It was 
at Heidelberg. You see, we had a higher 
opinion of German kultur in my youth.” 

Everybody looked a little shocked, this 
information rousing the doubt of possible 
enemy nationality. Malluc must have 
guessed this, for he continued: ‘‘ My ances- 
tors were all New England folk, thrifty 
farmers, and my father a bit of a miser, I’m 
afraid. He died the year before I came of 
age, and having always been keen to travel 
I went abroad to study and decided on 
Heidelberg as the result of what was told 
me by a steamer acquaintance.” 

Here was not much to investigate—an 
obscure New England farmer parentage 
and the annals of Heidelberg University. 
Mrs. Hobart tried again. 

“You have lived a great deal in Europe, 
Isuppose,”’ said she with the polite inference 
that, had a person of his distinction lived in 
America, direct questioning would be super- 
fluous. Malluc shook his head. 

“Only two years after graduating,” said 
he, ‘‘which were spent principally in Italy 
and France. My travels were mostly in the 
Far Hast and South Pacific. Suzy’s mother 
was the daughter of a Danish mining engi- 
neer who was my chief in Peru. We went 
afterward to Mexico and from there to the 
Argentine. Unlike most engineers, some of 
my claims turned out very profitably, so 
that I was able to retire from professional 
work, and we have since spent all of our 
time in my favorite recreation of travel and 
study. But unfortunately one ages after 
a while and feels like settling down.” 

Again a perfectly natural accounting of 
his past which baffled all close inquiry— 
Peru, Mexico and the Argentine and the 
South Pacific—all might have been Mars 
to such people as the Hobarts, whose voyag- 
ing had been always on the beaten paths. 
But if Mrs. Hobart was foiled in her at- 
tempt to check up his past, she hoped at 
least to learn something of the future. 

“Then you expect to make this your per- 
manent summer home?” she asked. 

But here again she came against an im- 
palpable quantity. 

“That depends a good deal on my next 
fad,” said Malluc. ‘I’m obliged to confess 
myself a very unstable person. Several 
times I’ve bought property with intention 
of making it my permanent abode, but 
each time some new interest has carried me 
off to another part of the world.” 

“Scientific interest?’’ Mr. Hobart asked. 

“Not always. Two years ago it was a 
commercial one. I invented a concen- 
trated army ration, which I offered to the 
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French Government gratuitously and like- 
wise offered gratuitously to take the direc- 
tion of its manufacture. They were going 
to accept it, when America came into the 
war and there was no longer the need of it, 
natural food being, of course, preferable to 
any sort of manufactured.” 

“T suppose you hate the Germans like 
all the rest of us,’’ said Len. 

A fine line, not of displeasure or even 
annoyance but rather, I should say, of that 
sort of regret with which a thoughtfully 
humane person might watch a child killing 
flies on the window pane, drew itself straight 
down between Malluc’s brows. 

“T got over hating anybody or anything 
a good many years ago,’ he answered 
slowly. ‘We all would if we lived long 
enough. I think I may say that in my own 
forty-eight years I have actually lived 
three times that number.” 

We were all considerably surprised, not 
at this statement but at his age. He did 
not look a day more than forty—if that. 
If it had not been for the gray in his beard 
and mustache one would have given him 
thirty-five. I say ‘all’ carelessly, for as 
I glanced at Martha I guessed that he had 
told her his age. 

“Well, do you know,” said Mr. Hobart, 
“T would have been willing to place a large 
bet that I was ten years your senior instead 
of only four? That’s what comes of active 
and varied interests. You must have taken 
splendid care of yourself.’ 

“Only in the matter of personal indul- 
gences,’’ Malluc said. ‘I’ve been through 
some pretty terrific physical strains. The 
doctors tell us we are only as old as our 
arteries, and mine still seem resilient. I 
have never been ill in my life except for 
occasional slight touches of fever.” 

Have you ever interested yourself in 
religion?” asked Mrs. Hobart, a strict 
Presbyterian. 

“Yes,” Malluc answered, “‘in all of them. 
My own includes Christianity, Judaism and 
Buddhism, with a certain soft spot for the 
faith of Islam.”’ 

My hostess left him alone after that. 
Her husband looked at her mischievously, 
feeling no doubt—as do the best of hus- 
bands at times—a little pleased to see his 
self-confident spouse come a cropper. And 
the best of it was that Malluc had not only 
answered all her inquiries in full but even 
volunteered personal data. 

At least he had done himself no harm in 
the good lady’s estimation. There have to 
be some rolling stones to give society its 
polish, and Malluc appeared to be one rich 
in ore also. 

Then, as if feeling he might as well finish 
the job by giving Suzy her kennel register, 
he said: “‘Suzy’s maternal grandfather was 
rather more than a chief mining engineer— 
he was a Danish nobleman, Count Con- 
stantin Thorwald. He was exiled for some 
political offense and his estate confiscated.’ 

Mrs. Hobart looked at Suzy with a smile. 
I think she had been immediately taken by 
the girl’s quiet modest manner, while to 
her type of exclusive society woman a noble 
ancestry meant a good deal. 

“Were you very little when your mother 
died, my dear?’’ she asked sympathetically. 

“I was five,” Suzy answered. “I scarcely 
remember her.”’ 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Hobart pityingly. 
She looked at Malluc. ‘‘And you’ve taken 
the child round with you in all your travel- 
ings?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “except for the 
three years when she was in school. Things 
were going rather badly with me then.” 

His face set rigidly, but only for an in- 
stant. Then I looked at Martha, whose 
gray eyes were fixed upon him with such 
a devouring stare that I was afraid the 
others would notice it. 

“We've been very great vagabonds,” he 
said. “‘Now we’re trying to settle down 
and render a certain duty to society as an 
acknowledgment of our fortuitous blessings 
in the matter of gold and silver mines and 
a few profitable investments.” 

“What line of research are you engaged 
on in your laboratory?” said Mr. Hobart— 
“or perhaps I shouldn’t ask.” 

““On the contrary,” said Malluce quickly, 
“I'd be glad of your assistance. Just now 
I’m at work on the simple little problem of 
what makes the willow wand duck down 
over a subterranean water source.” 

That started this discussion and we left 
them at it. I felt a little as Len, who said 
as we walked out to the kennels: “‘If the 


blooming wand would only duck for hidden | 


oil or gold or whisky or something that we | 
needed I’d cultivate the gentle art, but 





The Men 
Who Smoke 


"Way back in the jungle-days of this 
country, the Indians! They were stoics and 
great fighters. We white men learned how 
to smoke from them. 


Over four hundred years later, the Ar- 
gonne! Yanks fighting from rock to rock 
and from tree to tree, Indian fashion. 
Stoics, singers, great fighters—and great 
smokers. A combination not to be beaten. 
They made the Hun run. 


Our men in the Argonne, eager to get 
back where smokes were more plentiful, 
saved the world another whole winter of 
fighting. 

A wonderful thing—tobacco! With the 
Indian, it was the smoke of Peace. White 
men went a step further. They used it for 
War purposes also. 


But originally tobacco was smoked in 


pipes, and the smoking pipe, passed around, 
meant Peace. 











Why is it that the 
big men of the'big coun- 
tries are almost always 
we smokers? Isn’t it .be- 
ig Cause men who work on 
} nerve know the need of 
something that makes 
them let up and rest 
once in a_ while 
between times? 

That’s what 
your pipe-smoker 
does. He drops 
for a moment the 
matter that. is 
worrying him. He 
sinks into an easy 
position, lights his 
pipe, and after a 
: few absent-minded, 
restful puffs his mind swings back on that 
subject fresh and with a bang. 

This habit must have something to do 
with making great thinkers and great fight- 
ers, for most of them smoke, and after a 
smoke-rest, something breaks. 

A pipe-smoker asks but little. He wants 
a good pipe, but he simply must have the 
tobacco that just suits him. 

If you happen to be sort of half-worrying 
along without exactly the tobacco you 
want, we would be glad to have you try 
Edgeworth. 

It may not suit your individual taste, but 
it has made a hit with many finicky pipe- 
smokers. And you can decide whether or 
not you like it so easily ! 

Simply send us your address together 
with that of the dealer ordinarily supplying 
you,.and we will despatch to you generous 
samples of Edgeworth in both forms—Plug 
Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice is pressed into 
cakes, then cut into thin moist slices. A 
slice rubbed in the hands makes an average 
pipe-load. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is ready to 
pour straight into your pipe. It packs 
nicely, and burns freely, evenly. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes, suited 
to the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed and Edge- 
worth Plug Slice come in small pocket-size 
packages, in attractive tin humidors and 
glass jars, and also in economical in-between 
quantities for customers wanting more than 
a small.package, but not quite the humidor 
size. 

For the free samples, address Larus & 
Brother Co., 1 South 21st Street, Richmond, 
Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you would 
pay the jobber. 
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| Stantard Eight Motor equipped with Atwater Kent Ignition 


ATWATE 
KENT 


Ign ition, Startin gan dLi gh ting 


Atwater Kent equipment 1s manu 
factured to the highest standards of 
accuracy and precision and truly re 
flects the personality and ideals of 
the founder of this busimess—to make 
and market a product as good as the 
best of material, broad experience and 
the most exacting workmanship can 
make it. 


J 


Atwater Kent Ignition, Starting and 
Lighting Equipment 1s primarily a 
system de luxe—combining those 
essentials of design and engineering 
practice which assure long life and 
maximum performance. 
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we’re rather overstocked with water in this 
country just now.” 

He wanted to show Suzy his brace of 
chiens policiers which he had brought back 
from France, where they had done service 
on the battlefield under the Red Cross, and 
how he had trained them to follow a scent. 
Len was a dog lover and had quite a kennel 
full of various breeds. We let out the two 
dogs, the wolfish chien. berger race, and 
played hide and seek with them. The dogs 
of this breed do not follow a trail as a rule, 
but find their objective by ranging until 
they get the close scent from the air. But 
Len with the aid of a basset hound had 
educated the intelligent animals to the ad- 
vantage of following the ground scent, as 
you can do with any good dog with a fairly 
ieen nose. The basset yapped, but Tam- 
pour and Clairon ran in eager silence, often 
forging ahead of the plodding teacher. 
They found each one of us in turn and were 
rewarded with a bit of sweet biscuit. They 
would have been no use for hunting, of 
course, because they would not track ani- 
mals, only people. But they seemed very 
keen about this sport. 

I left Martha and Suzy and Len and 
went back to the terrace, because Malluc 
appeared to have hypnotized Mr. Hobart, 
and I saw Mrs. Hobart alone with her 
needlework. 

‘Well, my chatelaine,” I said, ‘‘what is 
the finding?” 

“T think they’re charming,” said she. 
“ After all, I suppose there’s no reason why 
people shouldn’t knock round the world if 
it pleases them.” 

‘‘Wngineers have to,” I said, ‘‘and that 
appears to have been Mallue’s profession 
before he struck it rich.” 

‘“T was afraid he was some sort of crank,” 
she said, ‘“‘but he’s not even eccentric, as 
Len claims.” 

“He might be though,” I answered. 

‘No, I think that he’s one of these highly 
evoluted individuals who has worked out 
a sane and kindly philosophy which takes 
the place of religion in some intelligent 
mentalities. I’m not brilliant enough my- 
self, so I have to hold fast to church,” 

““A very good emplacement,” I said— 
“that and the home. - I believe that I shall 
try to cut Len out with Suzy.” 

This roused her maternal jealousy and it 
was amusing to see her obvious struggle 
between relief and having the joy and pride 
of her life cut out in anything, even if for 
his good. 

“Well, he might do worse,” she said. 
“Len is so susceptible. You needn’t be in 
any hurry about it, Dick. Besides I don’t 
believe you could.” 

“T object to being put on the reserve. 
You’ve got to tell me right now whether or 
not to start my campaign.” 

“Oh, dear! But do you think it’s very 
gallant to Martha?” 

“T would have about as much chance 
with Martha as with you,” I answered. 
“Both ideas have occurred to me only to 
be sadly set aside as wasted effort.” 

“Oh, you—Frenchman!” said she. “‘No 
respect for age, no regard for virtue.” 

“Age is only entitled to respect when 
evident,” I said, ‘‘and virtue is a lure like 
the snowy top of an unconquered Alp. I 
don’t see why women should consider it an 
insult to be made love to. We don’t do it 
through a sense of duty or, if so, very badly; 
and that’s an insult anyhow. May I hold 
your skein of yarn?”’ 

“J think you are rather a dangerous 
boy,” said she. “I’m very glad that there 
are not many disturbers like you and Mr. 
Mallue.” 

“Do you think him a disturber?”’ 

“T don’t know.” She looked a little 
troubled. ‘(I don’t quite like the way 
Martha watches him.” 

“Suzy told me last night that women 
usually look at him, but that he never looks 


ck. 

“Well, I hope so. There is a young 
clergyman whom I am so anxious for 
Martha to marry. She says that she is not 
going to marry at a BS 

“T don’t believe her,”’ I answered. ““She’s 
simply waiting for the one man and ‘she 
won’t need her mother to tell her what to 
do when the right man comes along.’”’ 

The others came flocking up, followed 
by the dogs. Then Mr. Hobart and Mallue 
joined us, the former quite pale with excite- 


ment. 
“Mr. Malluc has a wonderful hypothe- 
sis—wonderful!”’ said he. 
“But not an original: one,” said Mal- 
lue—‘‘at least so far as the atomic energy 
and etheric current part of it are concerned. 
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The conductivity of human beings to re- 
lease this is a different matter. That’s why 
I’m working at the electricity of nerve and 
muscle—if the innervation is electric, which 
I don’t believe. I don’t know just what it 
is that passes through a nerve to produce 
the maximum force of contractile tissue. 
For instance, there are any quantity of 
men much:stronger muscularly than my- 
ry yet I never met but three who can do 
this.” ; 

He took a fifty-cent piece from his pocket 
and laid it on the table. 

“Tf you were to pinch half of that in an 
iron vise and try to bend it,”’ said he, ‘“‘you 
would find a surprising amount of force 
necessary to do so, far more than it would 
seem humanly possible that a man had in 
his fingers. If you were to bend it by ham- 
mering you might possibly break the vise. 
And yet by the application of a certain 
peculiar stimulus which I happen to possess 
I can bend it in my fingers without much 
difficulty—like this.” 

He took the piece between the thumbs 
and forefingers of his hands, which were 
well shaped, but showing certain evidences 
of such.use as might be expected from an 
athletic man, and with a quick motion 
which did not seem to require much effort 
bent it to an angle of forty-five degrees and 
laid it on the table. 

“Please don’t think I’m trying to show 
off,” said he. ‘‘I merely want to demon- 
strate my theory. I don’t consider this a 
test of strength or a trick. The secret lies 
in the quickness of the impulse, which does 
not give the molecules of the metal time to 
adjust themselves for resistance. I could 
not possibly bend that coin by a slow out- 
put of energy, but on the other hand if you 
were to place it in the vise and direct a 
steady force of, let us say, a hundred pounds 
against the rim of the free half it would 
bend in time, just as a rod of almost any 
substance would bend if supported only at 
its two extremities, or like a stone bench 
which eventually sags and cracks in the 
middle. Its molecules get fatigued. The 
impulse is quicker in some men than others 
and in many lower animals than in man. 
An example of this is in the blow of a 
leopard, which has been known to leave the 
imprints of its claws on a gun barrel with- 
out knocking the weapon from the hands of 
the hunter. 

“Now if you can think of the fluid force 
passing from the hands of a man into a 
good conductor of it, like the willow wand, 
to charge it with some peculiar magnetism 
for water you can see how Uncle Abner 
may operate,” said Malluc. “Or perhaps 
it may be his particular lack of this very 
force which makes him a good conductor. 
The rod will not dip for me, which seems 
to indicate that this force which most of us 
possess may be inhibitory. The same may 
hold true of the so-called medium, who in- 
stead of possessing some especial power 
gets his results by the very lack of it. But 
one thing is certain: Whoever can isolate 
this force will have a most potent and dan- 
gerous mastery of matter.” 

We were all staring at him rather goggle- 
eyed and feeling perhaps that the topic was 
rather too abstruse. Malluc changed it a 
bit abruptly, saying: “I can’t help but feel 
that we are on the verge of some tremendous 
discoveries in regard to dynamics. But I 
contend they should not be called psy cho- 
dynamics any more than that we should 
eall electricity or gravity a psychic force. 
They are all physical forces and to be inves- 
tigated as such. No doubt we are better 
off without too much knowledge of them.” 

He had left the bent fifty-cent piece lying 
on the table and once or twice his eyes 
passed from it to me. I picked it up, 
Malluc watching me with a singular in- 
tentness, held it as he had done and with 
a quick output of energy straightened it, 
then tossed it back. The others exclaimed 
at this, but Malluc merely nodded. 

“T rather thought you could do that,” 
said he. 

Len, a bigger, stronger chap than myself, 
tried to bend the coin, but without the 
slightest result. He was rather nettled, I 
think. Martha tried in a way that made 
us smile, then dropped it in her pocket. 

““T shall keep that,”’ said she, “‘and when 
I hear some youth talking strong let him 
have a try at it.” 

“That would hardly be fair,”’ said Mallue. 
“A strong man might push a shingle against 
a tree until it broke, but some subtle force 
in a cyclonic storm drives it into the trunk 
intact—straws also, It’s the peculiar char- 
acter of the force, and it seems to circulate 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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aoe went on and on, conjuring up 
out of the mists of her imagination the colorful, 
never-ending tales of the Arabian nights. Her stories 
held in suspense the sword that hovered over her. 
Her husband and master, in his infinite boredom, had 
decreed that with the decline of his interest would 
come her death. There could be no ending to her tales. 


Similarly there can be no ending to the efforts of 
the makers of Eagle Shirts to achieve the new in fabric 
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designs and colorings. In a sense, the public sits in 
judgment upon their products. It was the recognition 
of this fact that years ago prompted Jacob Miller Sons 
& Company themselves to design and weave the fabrics 
from which Eagle Shirts are fashioned. 


Thus exclusive Eagle textures are combined with 
faultless Eagle tailoring to produce the distinctive shirt- 
ings that are now on display in the best men’s wear 
establishments. 


JACOB MILLER SONS & COMPANY 


Established 1667 


A full color reproduction of Mr. Edwards's 
painting (shown above) is now on display 
in the windows of the stores of the leading 
merchants who are featuring Eagle Shirts, 


Weavers of Shirtings—Makers of Shirts 
Philadelphia 


If you do not know where to obtain’Eagle 
Shirts, write us. We shall send you a card o 
introduction to the merchant and also a bro- 
chure, “Glimpses into Weaving’s History.” 
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Sewell Cushion 


Why ?—Because these great houses, enumerated 
above, have for years been testing, demonstrat- 
ing and capitalizing the Sewell Principle of Re- 
siliency — Resiliency that outlasts the motor 
truck—Resiliency Built in the Wheel. Because 
these great houses know Sewell Wheels to be the 
oldest, the most widely used, the most thoroughly 
tested, the most dependable cushion wheels. 


For twelve years we have been, not merely 


Resiliency is Built in the Whee 
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The Packing Industry 
Operates 
on Sewell Wheels 


Agar, John, Company 
American Packing Company 
Armour & Company 
Barlum Company 
Cudahy Packing Company 
Detroit Beef Company 
Dold Packing Company 
Heil Packing Company 
Hetzel & Company 
Illinois Packing Company 
Jones & Lamb Company 
Kingan & Co. 
Krey Packing Company 
Kriel, Charles G. 
Kuhn, Frank J. 
Kurdle, Thos. J., Company 
Libby-McNeil & Libby 
Louisville Provision Co. 
Luth Packing Company 
Mason Beef Company 
Meyer, H. H., Packing Co. 
Michigan Beef Company 
Miller & Hart 
Parker Webb & Company 
Sabel Packing Company ! 
Schluderberg, W., & Sons ’ 
Schmidt, Fred, Packing Co. 
Seigel-Heckinger Packing & 
Provision Company 
Sullivan Packing Company 
Swift & Company 
Torsch Packing Company 
Vienna Sausage Company 
Vogt, F. S., & Sons 
Western Packing Company 
Zuller, W. H. 








wheel-manufacturers, but wheel-engineers. We 
not only originated the Resilient Wheel, but 
we have perfected it and established it as a 
Scientific Principle and a commercial utility. 
The motor truck traffic of the Country rolls on 
Sewell Cushion Wheels representing more than 
$3,000,000. The great industries of the Country 
today consider and endorse Sewell Wheels as a 
Preferred Investment. 


The Sewell Cushion Wheel Company, Detroit, U.S. A. 


Branches and Distributors: 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 


Burlington, Ia. 
Butte, Mont. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn 


Seattle, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Washington, D. C, 
Wichita, Kans. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Oregon 
Rochester, N. Y. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Newark, N. J. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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in this youngster. The others I have seen 

do it were Russians. You remember the 

story of how the Frankish crusader cut the 
iron bar in two with his broadsword and 

Saladin matched the feat by tossing up a 

silken cushion and whipping it in halves 

with his scimitar.” 

He excused himself presently, leaving 
Suzy to make up a set of tennis, she and 
Len beating Martha and myself rather 
badly. Len and I were evenly matched, but 
Martha—though a good player—was no 
match for Suzy, who went at her game with 
a sort of ferocious eagerness as though it 
were a fight and her racket a weapon of 
which she had most excellent mastery. She 
played every stroke to the limit of her 
girlish strength, such as might have been 
shown by a very strong and active boy, 
yet with infinitely more grace, reminding 
me often in her feline swings of a kitten 
leaping to catch a butterfly. 

I could not blame Len for having fallen 
a victim to her fascination, though I did 
not for a moment believe he was actually in 
love with her. Suzy suggested some pretty 
wild creature which is neither tamed nor 
trained but voluntarily presents a docile 
manner for the sake of the benefits which 
this may provoke. 

I doubted that she had really absorbed 
any of her father’s high philosophies at all, 
or that the precepts of the convent had 
sunk into her more deeply than they might 
into the pet cat of such an institution. She 
imitated Malluc and seemed to watch him 
always very closely with a devotion that 
was no doubt her real religion, except that 
I did not think she would be willing to 
share her worship with any other. 

It was rather late when we had finished 
our third set. 

Martha had asked some friends for tea, 
but Suzy said,that she could not remain, 
having her duties as hostess for a similar 
function. Len had played himself into a 
dripping state and was advised by Martha 
to go and change. So as it was time for 
the guests to arrive, I asked if I might walk 
back with Suzy, promising to return im- 
mediately. 

“Well, you may begin,” said she as we 
strolled off under the trees, ‘‘or to be more 
accurate, you may continue your offensive 
of the other night.” 

“No,” I said, ‘‘my plan of campaign has 
been changed. I have decided to annex 
you—to Len.” 

“Why?” she asked. 

“You strike me as being such a well- 
fitted pair,” I said. ‘‘He is such a big, 
lovable chap and would make you an anchor 
which you could not drag.” 

“T do not want to lie at anchor,” said 
Suzy. 

“Well, you could take your anchor on 
your bow and sail round when you felt like 
it,” I answered, and was about to praise the 
advantages of such an arrangement when 
Suzy stopped and laid her hand upon my 
arm, stooping forward to peer through the 
low-growing pine scrub. 

““What’s that?” she asked. 

I followed the direction of her eyes and 
saw a vague shape that resembled the 
crouching figure of a man stealing off in the ° 
direction of a tangled swampy swale which 
flanked the Malluc property. 

“Tt seems to be some prowler,” I said. 
“Wait a minute. I’ll go and ask him what 
he wants.” 

But Suzy followed at my heels. We 
reached the spot where the slinking fellow 
had disappeared and found footmarks in 
the sandy loam. But though we cast about 
pate, we could find no further trace of 

im. 

“This locality seems to be infested with 
bushwhackers,” I said. “Is it like that all 
about?” 

“T imagine so,” Suzy answered. “We 
haven’t lived here very long, but since the 
war there are quantities of vagrants. One 
reads every day in the papers of bandits 
and robbers and things. It might be 
Johnny Jones. They haven’t found him 
yet—and I hope they don’t!” 

I glanced quickly at her face, but it 

seemed devoid of any guile. We struck 
across to the path, and coming out pres- 
ently on the rugged meadow where the 
laboratory stood heard from within a sound 
of hammering. 
_ “Father’s at work on a model—a new 
Invention,” Suzy said. ‘He jumps from 
one thing to another without stopping for 
breath. He’s never idle even for a few 
minutes, and I’m sure I don’t know when 
he sleeps.” 
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“His extensive entertaining must take 
a good deal of his time,’’ I said. 

“No, scarcely any, because our guests 
are always people who come for rest and 
change and there are enough of them to 
amuse each other. You see, father believes 
that rich people should offer hospitality to 
those less fortunate and not do their spend- 
ing on other rich ones. He is something of 
a social leveler, though by no means a 
socialist.” 

“He certainly seems to put his precepts 
in practice,” I said, ‘and so do you. I 
know you were dying to stop for tea at the 
Hobarts, and I think it is very nice of you 
to go back to your guests.’’ 

Suzy paused and looked at me with a 
certain gleam in her slaty eyes. 

“You are flattering me,” she said. “I do 
it because I’m told to, not because I want 
to. I would walk into a blazing house if 
father told me to.” 

“Would you marry as he directed you?” 
I asked. 

“Of course I would,” she answered with 
the tone of finding my question a fool- 
ish one, 

“And play the game to the limit?” I 
asked curiously. 

“Naturally. There’s no good in half- 
hearted obedience. But, of course, I couldn’t 
do it all. My unfortunate husband would 
have to help.” 

“T don’t think he would be unfortunate,” 
I said, ‘‘or need any great amount of 
goading.”’ 

She gave me a look of malice. 

“You might try yourself,” she suggested. 

“Perhaps I shall. But just for the mo- 
ment I’m backing Len.”’ 

“While you carry out your own campaign 
in another field? Well, I don’t think there’s 
much doubt of the issue. I’m glad you 
came. 

“Miss Hobart ought to get married.” 

“Nonsense,”’ I said, ‘‘she looks upon me 
as a cub.” 

“You are—a lion cub. I think that 
father must have been like you when he 
was young. And the way you bent that 
coin. Your face looked like his when you 
were doing it.”” She spoke a little breath- 
lessly. 

“‘Perhaps that’s the reason I feel so nat- 
ural with you. Nothing that you could say 
or do would seem very out of place.”’ 

“You drive a spike in flirting,” I said. 
“You put me in the kinsman class.” 

“No, it’s not quite that. I don’t know 
what it is.” She stopped again and studied 
my face thoughtfully. ‘Do I make you 
feel like that?” 

“Not a bit,’ I answered, “but then you 
see I don’t know anybody like you. If I 
were to try to express the way you make me 
feel you might not like it.” 

“Antagonistic?” 

“In a sense. The undying duel. But 
this is not the way to talk. You’d better 
tell your father about that man we saw, 
and I suggest to Len that he loose the dogs 
again at night.” 

“No,” said Suzy quickly, ‘please don’t. 
It might be Johnny Jones—or some other 
poor unfortunate. I think it’s dreadful to 
put any human in the dangerous-brute 
class.” 

“Some are rather lower,” I said, “‘but if 
you’d rather not Ishan’t. I’ll play watch- 
dog myself instead.”’ 

““That’s better.” 

We had reached the edge of Malluc’s 
grounds and could see through the trees 
that tea was being served upon the terrace. 
There appeared to be about eight people, 
and I caught sight of the old lady with 
snowy hair who had so pathetically de- 
plored the flight of time since she had seen 
a well found by a seer on her little farm. 
Suzy paused. 

“T ought not to keep you any longer,” 
said she. “Then you'll not tell Len to 
loose the dogs?” 

““No, on the whole I feel as you do. Be- 
sides, we’re soldiers, not policemen.” 

“T think you are a dear—Dick. Do you 
mind my calling you that?” 

“Tt’s an honor, Suzy,”’ I answered. 

She stood for a moment looking into my 
face with an expression which I could not 
read, then asked suddenly, ‘“‘What would 
you think if I were to give you a kiss?” 

“That you are what you just called me,” 
I answered. “But I have thought that all 
the time.” 

So she gave me the kiss—and I walked 
slowly back wondering what sort of people 
we all were anyway. 
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LIDING smoothly over your face for 

the first time, the Durham-Duplex 
Razor is a revelation of shaving efficiency 
and comfort. But the real surprise Comes 
when you discover that Durham-Duplex 
blades are good for many cool, comfortable 
shaves. 


These wonderful detachable, two-edged, 
guarded blades give you the greatest shav- 
ing ‘‘mileage’’ because they are made from 
the toughest Swedish steel, oil-tempered, 
hollow-ground and sharpened to an exqui- 
site cutting edge. They are made for sharp- 
ness—and they stay sharp. 
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Yet she knew that Julia did care, would not 
be afraid of sacrifice either, it it took some 
properly accredited form. Something was 
wrong somewhere. 

She listened to what Julia said next with 
a surface appearance of attention, but all 
the time her mind was fixed on Peter and 
herself, and she was doing some of the 
fiercest, quickest thinking of her life. When 
the callers had gone she joined her family 
in the library. Her father was moored at 
his desk, forgetting the world in a detective 
story. Her mother sat at one side of the 
library table, on her face an expression of 
commiseration at the hard lot of her recent 
caller, but mingled with that was the least 
bit of complacency that her own lines had 
fallen in sufficiently pleasant places. Elsie 
and Ned were getting their lessons on the 
other side of the table. 

Cyrilla stood frowning upon the scene. 
She was going to make her family sit up 
presently. 

“Mother,” she announced, “I intend to 
buy May Alden’s electric washer.” 

There was a period of arresting silence, 
then Cyrilla resumed placidly: “In answer 
to your urgent questions let me state— 
please don’t look as if I had stolen a 
sheep—I’ve been taking stock of my abili- 
ties, and I’ve made up my mind that I’m 
too decorative. Take me out of the decora- 
tive class and put me in the earning class, 
and what would I net? The only equip- 
ment I have is a good back, good strong 
arms and some common sense. I’ve used 
my back dancing and my arms playing 
tennis and driving my friends’ cars— 
mostly. That ends to-night. The reason 
I’m buying an electric washing machine is 
that I am going to do the family washing 
and ironing.” 

“Cyrilla!” protested her mother. 

“Tl take me maybe a week to get used 
to it. When I’m able to get up speed 
on it I’m going to ask you to discharge 
Kate and let me do the work. Perhaps 
mother and Elsie can help me out there, 
put I’ve come to the conclusion that father, 
on a salary of six thousand, with a wife and 
three children to support, two of them still 
to be educated, and an endowment insur- 
ance to keep up, can’t afford to have two 
servants when he has a strong daughter 
eating off her head in idleness. That’s all. 
I give you leave to explode all you please, 
only I’d like father to begin.” 

Sheldon was polishing his spectacles. 
Mrs. Sheldon was making the feeble ges- 
tures of one who wards off buzzing insects. 
Ned and Elsie were giggling as if Cyrilla 
had been making them an inf ormal show. 

“Explode all you like,” said Sheldon 
serenely, “but I approve completely of 
what Cyrilla proposes. I had to overdraw 
my bank account this month. We've got 
to cut down expenses somehow.” 

Then began the expected explosions, 
chiefly on Mrs. Sheldon’s part. The young- 
sters didn’t count, since all that happened 
in their family life was, to them, a scream- 
ing farce. Cyrilla actually forgot Peter 
until bedtime, so engaged was she in com- 
bating her mother’s objections and in lead- 
ing her to the point where she could be 
persuaded. 

“However am I to manage a house of my 
own if I don’t get a chance to practice?” 
said Cyrilla at the psychological moment. 

They both thought of Peter then— Mrs. 
Sheldon with a smile as of one who sees a 
great light, and Cyrilla with a tightened 
heart. She would learn how toruna house, 
how to encourage—but even so, how did 
one manage on a thousand a year? Live in 
a cheap quarter of the town, wear cheap 
clothes, drop one’s friends? Julia had 
meant all that and more when she said de- 
classed. Love had to be pretty strong to 
alter radically one’s standard of living. Yet 
she would do that rather than be a weak 
coward like Julia. After all, one needn’t 
step entirely out of one’s class because one 
was poor. 

The second decision which determined 
Cyrilla’s future was made after Peter came 
home. He was shipped back with a load of 
other casuals before the armistice was 
actually signed, and arrived in his own 
town the last of November. He slipped in 
one morning so inconspicuously that his 
town didn’t have a chance to begin to make 
a hero of him till later. He at once pro- 
ceeded to arrange his future by an inter- 
view in the morning with the president of 
the university, in the afternoon with a 


business man, and in the evening with 
Cyrilla. 

When Peter came Cyrilla was not singing 
The Sunshine of Your Eyes, though her 
mother had called in from the library to 
suggest that she try over some music. 
When his ring sounded she opened the door 
with a hand that insisted on trembling. 
How often in fancy she had seen him—his 
lean dark face; his deep-set hazel eyes; his 
wide shoulders; his arms held a little out 
from his sides. And now he had come! 

Five minutes later Peter was delivering 
himself of a serious monologue, which he 
had evidently carefully rehearsed, which 
hadn’t a single word of slang in it or even 
of breeziness, and to which Cyrilla listened 
with a gradually sinking heart. 

“You are such a warm friend that I want 
to tell you what I have decided. When I 
went over to France I was twenty-six years 
old and had just begun to teach here in the 
department of architecture. Young men of 
that age in trades have been earning for 
some years, and are usually married. My 
slow beginning is partly because my eyes 
failed in my first year at college, and I 
stayed out for two years doing other work. 
Then there was the time I spent abroad, 
studying design, making myself fit to be a 
big architect. 

*“T get back here to-day with something 
like five hundred dollars saved. When I 
walked up the hill to talk to the president 
about getting my old position again I had 
a notion that perhaps my salary would be 
advanced to fifteen hundred dollars. The 
president said that I could come back at a 
thousand, but he could not conceal that at 
that the university will be carrying me at 
a dead loss. Since I have been gone things 
have changed. The age of retiring has been 
extended from sixty-five to sixty-eight, and 
two of the professors in my department 
who were to withdraw are still there. Then 
there are a couple of men on fellowships, 
due to remain till the end of midyear, who 
are doing the work I did. As a matter of 
fact, I’m not needed. 

“§ thousand a year, and three months’ 
vacation yearly that I don’t want. It 
isn’t good enough. Now those two years 
that I was out of college I spent with a 
cousin learning the painting and papering 
trade. I’m a handy man. I’ve always 
liked manual work. When I was overseas 
one of my buddies was Mike Kerrigan the 
plumber, whose brother Bart Kerrigan has 
a painting and decorating shop downtown. 
You must have seen it. The window al- 
ways seems full of yellow stuff. Bart Kerri- 
gan is a contractor too. Mike took me to 
him this afternoon—Mike and I were both 
demobilized three days ago—and I asked 
him for a job. I start in with him day after 
to-morrow. 

“Bart doesn’t do anything active him- 
self except tend the shop. He pretends 
he’s lazy, but he looks to me like a sick 
man. He has a foreman, a fellow named 
Fritz Schmidt. He’ll be my boss. Cyrilla, 
a painter now gets about five dollars a days 
Allowing for Sundays and liberal holidays, 
if I get steady work and some overtime 
work I ought to make sixteen hundred dol- 
lars, and—that’s all, Cyrilla.” 

Cyrilla’s mind and emotions worked at 
lightning speed. She could see it all: 
Peter, a common workman in overalls, tak- 
ing orders from their former maid Kate’s 
young man; Peter, tired, grimy, wet with 
perspiration, stopping to eat his noonday 
meal out of a tin pail; Peter’s friends grad- 
ually falling away, most of them because of 
differing interests. Her dream of her exclu- 
sive little university circle all, all vanished. 
The world lost, but Peter gained. Cyrilla 
was a brave as well as a sensible young 
person. 

She smiled at Peter and said: “I hope 
you don’t expect me to try to argue you 
out of this, Peter. It would hardly be con- 
sistent, since I have joined the ranks of the 
servant girls myself. I think you are wise.” 

Somehow she found herself in Peter’s 
arms, and the understanding had merged 
into an engagement. Technically Peter 
never did propose. Indeed for a short time 
he tried to shy away from his happiness. 

“Wait, Cyrilla,” he said, when they were 
sitting close together on the sofa. “How 
does a fellow break off an engagement just 
five minutes old?” 

“There is no way,’’ said Cyrilla happily. 
“The lady clings—like this.” 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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(Continued from Page 90) 

“But, listen,” said Feter, after a swoon- 
ing moment of bliss. “T can’t let you in for 
this. It wouldn’t be—well, chivalrous, for 
me to drag you down.” 

“Peter, that’s the way Will Brownell 
talked to Julia Starrett—except that she 
listened to him and I’m not going to listen 
to you. Julia and he talk of their being 
declassed. Well, what of it?” 

“But, Cyrilla,” said Peter slowly, “don’t 
you see that a man Owes something to his 
self-respect? When he loves a girl he wants 
to give her everything. It hurts him if he 
has to ask her to take infinitely less than 
she’s had.” 

“T believe I know what you mean, 
Peter,” said Cyrilla slowly. It’s a feeling 
a man naturally would have, but that’s one 
of the sacrifices you must make for me. I 
want you to give up that feeling because 
I love you so much, Peter.” 

Peter held her to him with a solemnity 
that stirred her deeply. As soon as she 
could command her voice she said breath- 
lessly: ‘“ We'll get a teeny-weeny flat over a 
shop. I think we could get four rooms and 
a bath for eighteen dollars, if we don’t 
mind a back flat. I’ll think of ways of 
making money too. You know I took 
courses of interior decorating at college. 
[’ll read up, and one of these days I’ll be 
going out among the farmers’ wives and 
beautifying their homes. Maybe some day 
you'll be an architect again, and I'll be an 
interior decorator. 

“T’l] not need any clothes for a long time. 
I’ve got heaps of out-of-date suits and 
things that can be made over. I’ll learn 
how myself. I’ll go to the tailoring school 
here for lessons. They let you work on your 
own goods, you know. Then we'll be mar- 
ried quietly and father’ll give me the 
money we'd spend for a fussy wedding.” 

“Cyrilla! Oh, Cyrilla!”’ Peter said. “I 
don’t know much about girls, but I know 
what it means for a girl to give up a wed- 
ding. Can I ever make it up to you?” 

“Just by loving me always,” Cyrilla 
said. 

But after Peter had gone Cyrilla went to 
her room with a grave face. She had her 
own fight to make all over again, and then 
she would have her family to encounter. 
Again and again she visualized all that her 
adventure with Peter would mean: The 
loss of the social prestige that almost all 
women value, that seems to them, espe- 
cially when they are young, only a little less 
important than domestic happiness and re- 
ligion; the hard physical work, for she 
meant to be Peter’s partner as well as his 
wife: the necessity of keeping up the re- 
finements of life, so that hard physical 
labor need not lower their real standards of 
living. There would be dozens of pitfalls 
that neither Peter nor she could at present 
foresee. Their way would be more difficult 
than that of most young journeying lovers. 
They must achieve magnificently to justify 
themselves. 

“After all,”? said Cyrilla, ‘‘what are we 
but pioneers? The old pioneers had the 
arrows of the Indians to fear, and we'll have 
the pin pricks of people who are so little 
sure of themselves that they lose caste by 
seeming to approve of us or even associate 
with us. We're not afraid.” 

And so at last, after two or three hours 
of facing hard facts, she let herself sink into 
delightful hazy emotional dreams of Peter. 

Early next evening, just about the time 
Cyrilla was telling her mother that her 
mind was made up, and for mercy’s sake to 
receive Peter as if he were a son-in-law-to- 
be, and not a prize burglar—just at that 
time Peter was beautifying himself in a 
cheap little room to call on Cyrilla. He 
wasn’t alone. On his cot bed sprawled a 
burly gray-eyed young man, who watched 
his proceedings with a gaze that was satir- 
ieal when Peter was watching him, and 
affectionate when Peter’s eyes were on his 
own proceedings. 

“T’d put on a little rouge,” suggested the 
young man, whose speech had more than a 
touch of Irish brogue. ‘It’s very fetching. 
A little black under the eyes is also much 
admired. I believe that’s why the women 
look at me so fixedly when I’m leaving 
their houses after a plumbing job.” 

“Tf they look at you, Mike Kerrigan,” 
returned Peter, “it’s to see how you can 
have the face to present your bill.’ 

“But they smile, they smile, Horatio,” 
said Kerrigan. “Tie that tie a little tighter, 
sergeant. A seductive doughboy you are, 
but on these occasions it won’t do to look 
rollicking. A touch of formality marks the 
earnest heart under the gay exterior.” 
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“Oh, do dry up, Mike!” laughed Peter. 

“T enjoy these remarks. If I’d given 
them to you two months ago you could 
have given me K. P. I like the contrast. 
Listen! I hear determined footsteps ap- 
proaching.” 

A knock sounded, the door opened, and 
a dark, squat, gloomy, keen-eyed man 
entered, who said: “’Evening. My name’s 
Schmidt.” 

Mike Kerrigan affected to be in a pro- 
found slumber. Schmidt stared suspi- 
ciously at the recumbent form. Peter held 
out his hand. 

“Mr. Bart Kerrigan’s foreman, I know. 
Also secretary of the union that I hope to 
join.” 

Schmidt frowned. He gave Peter the 
impression that truculence was his favorite 
mood and that out of it he was not quite 
at home. 

“Well, I want to ask you about joining. 
Understand that you’re a highbrow, and 
those fellows don’t always see the need.” 

Peter did not like Schmidt’s tone, but he 
said quietly: ‘I know that except for the 
unions painters wouldn’t get their present 
wages.” 

“Mind you,” said Schmidt, ‘‘we don’t 
let everyone in. We want only good work- 
men and men that’ll be loyal to the union 
and not too much out for themselves. We 
have a committee to consider the applica- 
tion, and then the name’s voted on in 
meeting. I’ll rush you through the com- 
mittee.” 

‘“‘Thanks,’”’ Peter replied. 

“Don’t thank me. I have to do it if 
you’re working for me. I understand from 
Bart Kerrigan that he told you to begin 
to-morrow. I told him I couldn’t have 
given you a job if one of my fellows hadn’t 
quit to-day. You can report at the Central 
Hotel in the morning.” 

“All right,’’ said Peter. 

Mike Kerrigan affected to wake up, and 
rose on his elbow as if drunk. 

“Who’s zish? Ish it you, Schmidt?” 

“Yes, it’s me,” said Schmidt, lowering. 

“T had just one little small lonely drink,” 
said Mike plaintively, ‘“‘and now I can’t 
tell whether it’s you or a whole roomful of 
dirty buccaneers.” 

“You think you’re smart,” 
said, his hand on the doorknob. 

“Not half as smart as you, me bucko,” 
returned Mike. ‘From all I hear, you'll be 
running the town next.” 

“There’s many a true word spoken in 
fun already,” said Schmidt, and departed 
with a vigorous slam of the door. 

“Can you beat that, Pete?” inquired 
Mike. ‘“How’s that for horny-handed con- 
ceit? What I want is to provoke him to 
give me so much lip that we'll have a row, 
and I’ll get my brother to discharge him 
and give you the job.” 

“Nothing doing,” said Peter. 
win I earn.” 

“You may go now,” suggested Mike. 
“'There’s a becoming flush that she’d like 
on your damask cheek, brought into being 
by the urge of conscious virtue. If I were 
you ” 

The ensuing wrestling bout brought Peter 
to Cyrilla’s doorstep a full five minutes late, 
in spite of the fact that he’d been counting 
the hours till the stroke of eight, at which 
time she had said he might appear. 

The next morning Peter arrived at the 
Central Hotel something before eight o’clock 
and found his way to a bedroom on the 
third ftoor which held a huddle of pails, 
brushes, paint cans and rolls of paper. 
Peter sat on a broken-backed chair and 
waited placidly. Afterabout fifteen minutes 
Schmidt appeared with two other men, 
whom heintroduced as Farley and Swanson. 

““New broom, you are,” Schmidt said 
good-naturedly enough. “That’s all right. 
It does the proprietor good to see us come 
early.” 

The trio laughed. Then they sat down 
on the bedstead, lighted their pipes and 
spent several minutes in a silence which 
might have been contemplative but was not. 

“Well,” said Schmidt at last, rising, “let’s 
go, boys. Barnes, you can take the job of 
sizing the rooms on the side of the hall. 
Begin at the last room.” 

Peter got his materials and went to the 
room indicated. At first he worked slowly, 
and Schmidt passing the doorway stood 
and watched him with a noncommittal 
stare. 

But presently Peter was sure that his 
old knack was back again and he worked 
fast and sang in time to his strokes and 
thought of Cyrilla. At eleven Schmidt 
looked in on him. 


Schmidt 


“What I 
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“Good enough,” he said. “But say, you 
don’t have to work the new-broom stunt 
now. You don’t have to kill yourself, you 
know.” 

“All right,”’ called Peter. 

At noon, when he knocked off work, 
Schmidt was again in the doorway, this 
time frowning. 

“Say, didn’t I tell you not to work so 
darn fast?’”’ he demanded. 

“What?” demanded Peter. “I worked 
the way I always used to when I was a 
painter.” 

“That was several years ago, wasn’t it? 
Well, things have changed since then. I 
bet you didn’t belong to a union then. 
Say, listen; if you are a workingman you 
need to get a few principles fixed in your 
skull. You got to have class consciousness. 
This job only lasts so long. If we work too 
fast we get out of a job too soon, see? 
Another thing: Some fellows can’t work as 
fast as others. Look at Swanson. It ain’t 
in his power to do more than half of what 
you’re capable of. If you go at top rush, 
trying to speed up the gang—why, you run 
the risk of getting Swanson fired as a 
slacker. You got to remember fellows like 
Swanson. If you don’t you ain’t got class 
consciousness.” 

“T was thinking of'my employer too,” 
said Peter slowly. “Hotels don’t pay any 
too well just now and yy 

“Forget it! I’m your employer,’’ said 
Schmidt. “You got to learn to take it 
easy. Capital has had its own way too 
long. If I had my way we'd have soviets 
controlling this town.” 

“Stop right there, Schmidt!” said Peter. 
“I’m an American citizen, and I won’t 
stand for any talk born of Russian fanatics 
or German power grabbers.”’ 

Schmidt’s face grew crimson;e then with 
an effort he controlled himself. 

“T guess you don’t know what a soviet 
really means,” he said, “ The workingman 
ought to be progressive. Talk of soviet 
government ain’t any more astonishing 
now than talk of unions was thirty years 
ago. Anyhow, it’s the job you’re on I’m 
talking of.” 

Peter was silent. He did not want to 
begin his life as a workingman by antago- 
nizing his brother workers. He recognized 
Schmidt as a man of influence to be reck- 
oned with, and he longed to pit himself 





, 


-and his ideals of honest dealing against 


Schmidt’s. There must be plenty of honest 
workmen who felt as he did. It would be 
easy enough to throw in his lot with them. 
He needn’t work long for or with Schmidt. 

“All right, Schmidt,” he said. “You 
show me what you call a day’s work and 
V’ll do that and no more. I can’t promise 
to work slowly as I work, but I can reduce 
the output.” 

“ Suits me,” Schmidt said briefly. “We're 
knocking off for dinner now. Farley’s in 
with the cook downstairs, and she’s sent 
us a nice little feed; so you don’t have to 
open the old dinner pail. We get a nice 
free lunch every day off the proprievor,” he 
added with a wink. “Us working people 
have to stand together.” 

“Tm afraid,’ Peter said, “that I’d 
rather not eat a meal I’m not paying for.” 

“Suit yourself,” said Schmidt gruffly; 
“but if you're above a little friendly graft 
you won’t last long in this world. You 
can’t tell me either that it isn’t found in 
every class.” 

“T agree with you there, Schmidt. It’s 
only my own principles I’m talking of.” 

Peter ate his dinner with the other men, 
exerting himself to interest them with 
stories of his life at the Front and succeed- 
ing so well that they overlooked his refusal 
to share in the cook’s gift. 

That night Peter’s right arm ached from 
finger tips to shoulder. He sat lax on the 
Sheldon living-room sofa, with the door 
shut to keep out Mrs. Sheldon’s sighing, 
and told Cyrilla the events of the day. 

“Thank goodness all working people 
aren’t like Schmidt!” Cyrilla said; “but 
those that are need to be taught conscious- 
ness of kind as well as consciousness of 
class. May Alden—she’s the woman I 
bought the washing machine from—she 
was over here this afternoon, weeping as 
usual; and with some cause. They had to 
move their furniture from their house to 
the three rooms they’ve taken. They chose 
Mitchel the Mover instead of the Univer- 
sity Transfer Company, because the Uni- 
versity company has only horses while 
Mitchel has motor trucks. Jim and May 
carried every last bit of furniture out and 
had most of it piled on the sidewalk by the 
time the movers came. The men pretended 
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that the truck broke down on a bad piece 
of road, but it didn’t, for May’s cousin saw 
where they halted and loafed for an hour 
and a half. Mitchel charged them thirty 
dollars. If those men had really worked 
the job could have been done in four hours. 
If they’re so thoughtiul for poor people 
why don’t they remember that Jim and 
May have only eighteen hundred a year— 
less, you tell me, than Mike Kerrigan 
makes?” 

Cyrilla paused, breathless, and Peter 
said: ‘I’ve got all sympathy for the work- 
ingman who wants to get enough pay to 
keep his family decently and who wants to 
look forward to steady work. I’ve worked 
both with my brains and with my hands, 
and I know it’s an easier life to work with 
your brains. I’m sorry for a man like 
Swanson, that couldn’t keep up with a 
crack workman. But the workman that 
feels the inequalities of things in this world 
and soldiers along and takes it out of his 
employer blames the employer and thinks 
he ought to pay him more. The employer 
can’t. It isn’t his fault—the wastage, the 
inequalities; it’s the fault of the institu- 
tional arrangement. I can’t change the 
system. But for myself I have a sense of 
duty to my employer. I want to give him 
the best that’s in me for eight hours. I 
propose to seek out jobs where I can do 
that.” 

“Tt’s not quite so simple as a teaching 
job, is it?” sighed Cyrilla. “T must say I 
prefer conditions to be as they are in vil- 
lages, where working people get union 
wages and do full-time work, and the em- 
ployers are neighbors and not enemies. 
Peter, we must be neighbors with the 
people we work for. And—and Peter, are 
you sure you love me; sure you haven’t 
made a mistake?” 

Upon which Peter forgot all about the 
problems of labor. 

But they recurred to him frequently dur- 
ing the next few days. He hated to do but 
five hours’ work when he was paid to do 
eight. Unless he was honest he did not see 
how he could keep on terms with himself. 
The only solution was to ask Bart Kerrigan 
to put him on one-man jobs. Yet that 
seemed a partial solution. He confided his 
perplexities to Mike Kerrigan, with whom 
he was smoking a companionable pipe one 
evening when it was too early to call on 
Cyrilla. 

“Tisten here, you slacker,’’ he said in 
the doughboy language dear to Mike’s 
heart. “I want to discuss seriously the 
strangle-hold talk Schmidt and his gang are 
spreading. You know, Mike, it’s plain dis- 
integrating. These men nick their employ- 
ers, but they hurt themselves too; their 
characters go down.” 

“They should worry if they get their 
pay,” responded Kerrigan. “Listen. I’m 
not going to talk like little Mick the happy, 
happy plumber boy, who pulls down eight 
bones a day, charging for the sweet-faced 
lad who holds the wrenches and runs back 
and forth for tools that should have been 


‘carried in the bag in the first place if I 


hadn’t thoughtfully taken them out, and 
who never lets the sweet-faced lad learn the 
business for five years, so that the number 
of plumbers may be kept few and far be- 
tween. No, old socks, I’m talking serious 
now. I left the soul of that lad over in 
France, and the one you see here before you 
intends to give full measure. But what 
other folks do with their time isn’t eating 

“Well, it is me,”’ declared Peter. “There 
must be other men like you and me in this 
town. Why can’t we get together? Why 
can’t we put the unions on the highest 
possible plane?”’ 

“You remember how the sob sisters in 
the newspapers used to talk of us overseas 
guys as crusaders?” remarked Mike. ‘‘ Are 
you one of them pure-souled guys?’’ 

“Oh, rot!’ said Peter testily. “T only 
want to have a decent atmosphere to live 
in, that’s all. I hate these class struggles, 
and I fear them. No reason why there 
shouldn’t be a big union of all the classes, 
giving each other a square deal.”’ 

“That's Utopia,” said Mike; “but I 
don’t like the looks of all this unrest and 
wild-haired talk myself. There was a fellow 
with me to-day, and the way he talked 
you’d suppose he went round with a bomb 
in his pants pocket, All that doesn’t get 
the world anywhere.” 

“Well, let’s clean it up,” said Peter. 

“All right, buddy. Lay down the bar- 
rage and I'll leap out of the trench by your 
side. No, I’m not joking; only I ain’t got 


(Continued on Page 95) 
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ability 


“‘The result of 14 years transportation engineering—plus designing and construction experi- 
ence of trucks in use; a definite Kissel policy of efficient factories, organization and capital 
to build trucks that actually meet and stand up under respective transportation needs’’— 





quipment 


The Universal Cartage Co. of Milwaukee, 


started with one Kissel Truck (above). 
“Our standardizing on nine Kissel 
Trucks (below) has revolutionized our 
: transportation efficiency,’’ says Presi- 
| dent Vander Heyden. 





lizes Transportation 


Because owners experience such unusual satisfaction 
that they standardize on Kissel Trucks as their increased 
requirements demand — is the reason why the Kissel 
single unit owners of today become the Kissel fleet 
owners of tomorrow. 





Five sizes— specifications, catalogs from nearest 
Kissel distributor or 


KISSEL MOTOR CAR CO., Hartford, Wis., U.S. A. 





(Continued from Page 92) 
what you call a constructive mind. What 
d’you propose to do?”’ 

“Don’t know,” Peter said. ‘‘ Attend the 
meetings of the union—did I tell you I was 
elected?—and try to make myself felt, I 
suppose. Use all my opportunities and try 
to make more.” 

“Stand back and gimme air!” cried 
Mike. ‘All right, go to it; and holler to 
me if you need help.” 

Meantime Cyrilla had been making stren- 
uous efforts to persuade her family to con- 
sent to her engagement to Peter Barnes. 
Peter was unaware of the struggle and 
strategy she had to employ. She said to 
herself that if it were true that a wife must 
always keep some things from her husband 
for the sake of his peace of mind it was just 
as well to begin during engagement days. 
All Peter noticed was that the family kept 
out of his way. But when one Saturday 
night Mrs. Sheldon sadly invited Peter to 
Sunday dinner, and remarked that it was 
hard to lose a daughter, and Peter coun- 
tered with the highly original remark that 
she had but gained a son, Cyrilla knew that 
her battle was won and that her family 
stood ready to support her against the 
wonder or criticism of her world. 

“Let’s make Sunday a real lovers’ day,” 
Peter said, “‘and just dream.”’ 

“So be it,’’ Cyrilla agreed; “only I’m 
afraid, Peter, that you and I can’t quite get 
away from the practical. We must wind 
our dreams about that. I want you to 
come out Sunday morning and see the lot 
grandfather left me. You can’t object to 
my having that, even if you won’t let me 
take any money from mother.” 

“T’t haughty, Cyrilla, but I’m not 
crazy,’ Peter said. 

Therefore on Sunday Cyrilla borrowed 
her father’s flivver and drove Peter in the 
lambent December weather up the steepest 
hill in‘town and out to the very edge of the 
residential district. 

“It’s a strange thing, Peter,’’ Cyrilla 
said, ‘how much more one’s possessions 
mean when one is engaged. There are 
several things in our house that really be- 
long to me, but I’ve always thought of 
them as the family’s. Never took any 
particular care of them. There was a big 
leather chair in the library that grand- 
father always said was mine. Ned likes to 
get his lessons in it:and he kicks all over it! 
Well, believe me, Peter, since we’ve been 
engaged that chair’s been up in my room!”’ 

“Sure,” agreed Peter. ‘‘We can’t afford 
to have young hellions like your brother 
scuffing up our property.” 

“As to this old lot,’ Cyrilla said, “I 
don’t believe I’ve thought of it twice a 
year, but now when it’s a part of our capital 
I regard it with new eyes. Oh, Peter, do 
look!” 

Peter was looking at her, but he obedi- 
ently turned his head and gazed down at 
the long blue lake, with the blue hills be- 
yond, their high tops lightly touched with 
snow. 

“How lovely!” Cyrillamurmured. “‘ And 
to think I’d see no special beauty in it if 
you were engaged, say, to Julia Starrett.’’ 

“T wouldn’t give a curse for a land- 
scape,’’ Peter said, “except as a back- 
ground to love. I don’t mind telling you, 
dearest, that I shall never forget this 
particular moment.” 

Wishing to savor the moment it was a 
little while before Cyrilla spoke again. 
Then, exactly at the right time, she drove 
on, saying: “This lot of ours, now—it was 
a part’of the land that was grandfather’s 
farm sixty years ago. He left one lot to 
each of the five of us Sheldons. Mine’s the 
corner one, which is an advantage, and it 
has a little stony stream running through 
it. But then, it has a lot of junk on it— 
remains of buildings that will have to be 
cleaned away, I suppose, if we ever do any- 
thing with the land.” 

She slowed down at a crossroads, say- 
ing: “Here we are, Peter. Here is the lot— 
my lot. Has a frontage of two hundred and 
sixteen feet, and it runs back three hundred 
or a little over.” 

Peter was staring at a beautiful tree-clad 
sloping expanse. Near the corner was a 
large, gaunt, half-finished barn. Perhaps a 
hundred feet away from it were the founda- 
tions and the lower walls of a stone house. 
Peter sat transfixed. 

“What’s the matter, Peter?” Cyrilla 
asked. ‘‘You look like a goggle-eyed poster 
registering amazement.’ 

Peter dismounted, helped Cyrilla out, 
seized her hand and pushed across the dead, 
brown grass to the barn. 


“And she called this junk!” he said. 
“But then if she hadn’t I wouldn’t have 
had the chance to feel superior.’ 

He examined the building, testing the 
beams, approving the joining and the pro- 
portions, gloating over the solid founda- 
tions. 

“Sound as a nut,” he said. “This barn 
was started in the days when if you asked 
a carpenter to build you a house he didn’t 
have any more sense than to go ahead and 
see how good a house he could build. Why 
ever wasn’t it finished, Cyrilla?” 

“Grandmother died and grandfather 
left the farm. He’d torn down most of that 
house to build her a new one of brick t 

“Let’s jump the brook and take a look 
at the stone house,” cried Peter. 

His lean, handsome face was alight with 
excited interest. His arm about her waist 
he swept Cyrilla forward, down one frozen 
slope and up another, and took stock of the 
gray pile. 

“Listen, sole prop of my declining years,” 
he said. ‘Listen to what your junk really 
means, It contains our first investment 
and the germ of our future fortune. This 
barn—I can make it into a house. I’m a 
fairly good carpenter, and I can also get 
help. Mike Kerrigan will do the plumbing, 
and he’ll work like a tiger for me. Also 
he’ll get me secondhand fixtures. I’ll get 
secondhand lumber, and we'll build so as to 
make the upper story ‘into a separate flat 
that we could rent. 

“Then the stone house—the cellar’s per- 
fect, good foundations, walls eight feet high, 
heaps of stone. Some day we can build a 
house here—lower story stone, upper story 
cement. One lot, Cyrilla! We could cut 
this land into three or-maybe four lots! If 
only I had more time!” 

They looked at each other with a sense 
of happy elation. Quickly Cyrilla per- 
ceived that this discovery meant more to 
Peter than it did to her. She would have 
been content with just love, and what 
Peter couldearn. Cyrilla, despite her prac- 
tical nature, had a high sense of romance. 
She would have been glad to take the 
materials of their lives at their most 
meager state and shape them gradually into 
something large and fine. 

. Perhaps Peter divined her feeling, for he 
said: ‘You see, dear, your having the prop- 
erty and my being able to go ahead and 
develop it give me a creative sense, a sense 
of wide horizons; lift me above the five- 
dollar-a-day class. Every American with 
ambition, whether he’s a workman or a 
capitalist, wants to stretch himself to a size 
larger than he is. It’s just our American 
slogan—‘to get on in the world.’ I wouldn’t 
like it if I thought I had to stick to my 
present work always. This creative stunt 
of ours keeps me fresh and contented and 
reaching up, sustains me against ‘the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune’ in the 
shape of greasy overalls and the tin dinner 
pail. And I value all this the more because 
I owe it to you, dearest.” 

Regardless of a grinning country family 
driving by to church they embraced. They 
saw the old stone foundations upon which 
they stood as the symbol of the house of 
life which they two would rear, and which 
would endure eternally. 

Presently they returned to the barn, and 
Peter began to plot and plan its rebuilding. 
Momentarily he forgot Cyrilla as he pen- 
ciled a sketch on the back of an envelope. 
She strolled to the doorway and looked out 
over her property with happy dreamy eyes. 
Presently she saw Julia Starrett and Will 
Brownell walking in from the country road. 

‘Poor things,”’ she thought, ‘‘they can’t 
quite give each other up, and yet they 
don’t want to be seen together in the popu- 
lous places.”’ 

Suddenly an idea struck her. 

“Peter!” she called. “I see Julia and 
Will. Let’s call them down and tell them 
we're engaged; then it’ll get all over town 
at once without our having to bother with 
a formal announcement.”’ 

“Suits me,” Peter said abstractedly. 

Cyrilla hailed her friends. They waved a 
reply and started down the slope toward 
the barn. 

“Whatever are you doing here?”’ called 
Julia. 

“Do you want any help?” Will said. 

“Help?” laughed Cyrilla. ‘Certainly 
not. I don’t need a thing I haven't got. 
Come in, you two.” 

They entered the barn and beheld Peter. 
The sight of him caused them unmistakable 
embarrassment. 

““Oh—er ” said Julia uncertainly. 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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HE name SIMONDS on a file 
carries today as much prestige as 
the name SIMONDS on a saw. Nor 
does the file borrow such prestige from 


the saw. It has attained the implied 
superiority through sheer force of 
SIMONDS quality and merit, inbuilt 
into every product of SSMONDS mak- 
ing. Ejighty-eight years of conscientious 
manufacturing and merchandising stand 


back of SIMONDS prestige. 
There is a SIMONDS way 


to cut steel, wood, paper, 
ice, leather, cork, rags, etc. 
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What Washington would find now at Mount Vernon 
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HEN Washington devoted himself 
W. his home nearly 150 years ago, 

who knows what he may have 
thought about the length of time it would 
survive him? 

How do you feel about your own home 
—so valued by you now? 

Mt. Vernon is a monument to the gospel 
of long preservation through surface pro- 
tection. The country is dotted with simi- 
lar great examples. Your home can look 
forward to belonging to the same illustrious 
company through the same means—surface 
protection. The care you devote to it 
now, while you are here, you can control. 
The care which those who survive you will 
habitually take after you are gone, will 
largely be determined by the example you 
set them. At Mt. Vernon the care is habit- 
ual; a standing order exists for painting 
the house at periodical intervals. 

Preservation ofall surfaces— wood, metal, 
stucco, cement—resolves itself into a state 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT d 
is issued by the Save the Surface Committee, representing the c 
Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests, whose products, taken as 
a whole, serve the primary purposes of preserving, protecting a 
and beautifying the inn umerable products of the lumber, cement a 
and manufacturing industries, and their divisions. 
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of mind. Once the danger of neglecting 
surfaces is understood and appreciated, a 
convert becomes an earnest advocate. 

Think of it! Every attack of decay and 
rust must necessarily begin at the surface. 
These insidious enemies are completely 
checkmated by surface protection. With 
renewal habitual, and before the previous 
coat actually goes to pieces, the property 
is invulnerable. 

The Dutch say that paint and varnish 
cost nothing because they save more than 
they cost by preventing repairs and replace- 
ments. Are the Dutch not right? | 

Look over your property—all of it, and 
do it now. Save it—save the surface and 
you save all. 
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There’s an illustrated booklet ready to be mailed to you at once, 
showing how you can save money by hunting out those forgotten 
surfaces, which, if neglected, become the starting places of rust, 
rot and ruin. Send for this booklet. Address: Save the Surface 
Campaign, Room 632, The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Illustration) © Underwood & Underwood 
Every storm beats upon the iron mill stack 
and leaves it streaming with moisture, 
No harm if the stack is kept properly pro- 
tected with a surface coating; much harm 


ae ifit is not, Save the surface and you saveall, 
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hard service, Keep it well pro- 
tected. A coat of varnish now 
and then means long life as well 
as fine appearance. It pays. 
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(Continued from Page 95) 

“H’lo, Barnes,’”’ Will said in a manner 
equally uncertain. 

‘Good morning,” said Peter. 

His voice was equable, but there was a 
touch of unaccustomed color in his cheeks. 

“Tf this is the way people are going to 
act,” thought Cyrilla fiercely—‘‘why, darn 
people!” 

Aloud she said in her warmest voice: 
“Julia, I want you and Will to know first of 
all that Peter and I are engaged.” 

“Oh, my dear!” cried Julia and melted 
on Cyrilla’s shoulder, while the men shook 
hands stiffly. , 

“Well, I hope you'll have better luck 
than we’ve had,” said Brownell abruptly. 
“Of course before you’re engaged more than 
a couple of years your luck may change.”’ 

“Goodness knows engagements can last 
long enough,” sighed Julia. 

“As to luck changing, Brownell,’ Peter 
said, “‘when Cyrilla marries she’ll be mar- 
rying a workman.” 

“And as to a long engagement,” Cyrilla 
added, ‘‘ Peter and I are going to be married 
just as soon as we possibly can.” 

Strictly speaking Peter had not asked 
Cyrilla to name the day. Afterward, when 
he wanted to tease her, Peter used to say 
that she seized on him before he had even 
proposed to her and bludgeoned him into 
an early marriage. 

““We-ell, in these days,” said Julia slowly, 
“with the cost of clothes what they are, it 
won’t take long to assemble a trousseau.”’ 

“There isn’t going to be any trousseau,” 
Cyrilla said; ‘‘nor any wedding. Some day 
we're just going to wash our hands and 
faces and get married. We’re working 
people and we're going to live simply for a 
while and save.” 

Her vivid face proclaimed her pride in 
Peter and her glance proclaimed the other 
couple as cowards unwilling to meet the 
challenge of love as she and her man had 
met it. But her proud look melted under 
the sorrowful eyes of Julia, whose face said 
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Easy Money From Icebergs 


OLLOWING the big snowstorm that 

caught New York unawares, paralyzing 
traffic so that the city was practically 
helpless for a week, all kinds of queer 
schemes were suggested, and tried, to re- 
move quickly the huge banks of snow. It 
was announced that a detachment of flame 
throwers, a unit of the chemical-warfare 
service, would hurl flames on the snow, 
“just as they did on the Germans,” and 
that the city would be rid of the great 
blanket that was making its officials sweat 
and others fear influenza. 

A New York crowd will respond to any- 
thing it reads about in the newspapers. 
They came by the hundreds, expecting to 
see terrifying flames leap from asbestos 
ec and devour everything in their 
path. 

The exhibition was a complete flivver. 
The flame would gnaw a hole in the snow 
about the size of a barrel, only to have the 
melted water trickle to the next pile and 
freeze right up again. And there were 
miles upon miles of snow—more than two 
feet deep! 

“So they think that little flame is going 
to melt up this snow, do they?” asked a 
skeptical sailor, standing with some sol- 
diers watching the start of the experiment. 

“Oh, sure, they do.” 

“All right; if that’s so I can make a 
million dollars a year out of the steamship 
companies, hanging round the north seas 
and sticking matches to the icebergs.” 
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A High Per Cent Customer 


bet head of a big insurance firm in New 
_York makes a point of lecturing his 
assistants once a week on efficiency. 

He pounds into them the theory that 
to persuade a customer to take out insur- 
ance—to outtalk him, in other words—the 
agent must be at least ten per cent more 
efficient. 

While skating on the park ice during the 
cold snap the insurance head fell and broke 
his wrist. 

The medical examiner, at his request, 
marked him thirty per cent efficient, or 
seventy per cent disabled. The insurance 
man thought that sufficient for him to go 
out and get business. 


that perhaps she could be persuaded to dar- 
ing if Brownell would. Cyrilla felt a surge 
of pity. Poor Julia! She would have to 
stand by Will’s decision and pretend to 
approve. 

“‘May I drive you home?” Cyrilla asked. 
“We're going presently.” 

“Goodness, no!” said Julia with a choked 
laugh. ‘‘We’ve got to talk you over, you 
know; and we can’t exactly do that with 
you present. Good-by.” 

“T’ll probably see you to-morrow, Brow- 
nell,’”’ Peter said with a set smile. ‘I’m 
going to be painting in your bank.” 

“Just so’s you don’t gum up my desk,” 
replied Brownell. 

After they had gone Cyrilla said mus- 


ingly: 

“After all I don’t know that it is wise 
to let our engagement seep out through 
those two. They’re awful crape hangers.” 

“So much the better,”’ Peter said. ‘‘The 
fair-weather gang will have full warning.” 

As they drove toward the Sheldon house 
they met Schmidt walking with two Rus- 
sian workmen. They wore overalls, they 
were unshaven and they smoked grimy 
pipes. 

Schmidt hailed Peter. 

“Hey, Barnes, stop a minute!” he called. 

He walked leisurely up to the car and 
said: “You can report by yourself to- 
morrow at the bank. I can’t spare anyone 
else on that job till Tuesday.” 

“All right,”’ replied Peter. 

Cyrilla started the car, her face pink. 
She hadn’t liked Schmidt’s manner in the 
least. He had shown a grinning conscious- 
ness of the fact that he, who used to sit in 
her kitchen, was now giving orders to her 
fiancé. 

Presently Peter said: ‘‘They’re not for 
us, Cyrilla. Neither of the two groups 
we've met this morning. From this time 
on you'll have a chance to see what is 
ee by ‘All for love, and the world well 
ost.’’ 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


JINom: 


His first task was to sell a Wall Street 
man a fifty-thousand-dollar policy, which 
would require considerable talking. The 
next day the insurance head called the 
medical examiner on the phone. 

“You were right,” he said. ‘‘ You better 
put me down totally disabled for at least 
a month. I went up to talk a man into 
taking out a big policy to-day and before 
I left he had sold me a thousand shares of 
oil stock.” 





A Painter’s Conclusion 


ieee NS the sensation among resi- 
dents of New York City caused by the 
announcement that house rent in many 
sections would be raised more than a hun- 
dred per cent a well-known man along 
Broadway planned to point a lesson by 
living in a tent. He erected a rather com- 
modious house of canvas on a pretty Long 
Island site, planning to move in as soon as 
it got a little warmer. A painter was in- 
structed to put an attractive sign across 
the entire front of the tent bearing the 
words: House of Refuge. 

This he figured would at least prick the 
conscience of the profiteers. His chagrin 
therefore can be imagined when he in- 
spected the job a week later and discovered 
that the painter had made the sign read: 
House of Refuse. 


Protecting His Regular Trade 


TEN-YEAR-OLD boy may be seen 

most any day stationed near the Flat- 
iron Building in New York, where he is said 
to earn a livelihood chasing hats blown off 
by the gusts of high wind that nearly al- 
ways sweep that corner. 

A woman reporter’s hat was blown off 
the other day and the boy promptly made 
a dash for it, retrieving it in quick order. 
The newspaper woman had gone there pur- 
posely to get a story about this lad, and 
after giving him the usual ten-cent tip for 
recovering her hat she tried to draw him 
into conversation about his job. 

At that moment an old gentleman, wear- 
ing a broad-brimmed Western hat, emerged 
from the building and—zip—away went his 
hat! 

“Excuse me, ma’am,”’ said the boy pull- 
ing away, “‘but that’s a regular cust@mer.”’ 
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What Crossett Quality stands for 


ROSSETT Shoes are designed by style author- 

ities; their materials are carefully chosen by men 

of broad experience in shoecraft. The workmanship 

put into Crossett Shoes is the highest which money and 

a long-standing reputation for fair dealing can secure. 

The best proof of the quality of Crossett Shoes lies 

in the fact that from a modest beginning we have 
become one of the largest concerns in the country. 

The name CROSSETT branded on the soles of 


your shoes guarantees quality. 


“MAKES LIFE’S WALK EASY” 


TRADE MARK 


Ask Crossett Shoe Dealer for Booklet: ‘‘ SHors — THEIR CARE’’ 


Lewis A. Crosserr Co., North Abington, Mass. 
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of the fact that the low comedian’s wife had 
become passionately enamored of him until 
the comedian in question mentioned the 
fact and suggested that the immediate res- 
ignation of Mr. Jones was all that could 
prevent sudden and sanguinary hostilities. 
Whereupon Mr. Jones, being himself a 
member of the New Orleans Chapter of The 
Sons and Daughters of I Will Arise, had 
sought and made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Simian Gannit. Immediately thereafter 
had come his introduction to Chlorine, 
Simian’s pretty little wife, mention of the 
fact that he was an actor—and a resurrec- 
tion of her old ambition to tread the boards. 

L. Jupiter Jones leaped headlong into 
the scheme. It meant many dollars and a 
siege of work that he loved. He assembled 
his east and started rehearsals. The talk 
that circulated was complimentary neither 
to Mr. Jones nor Mrs. Gannit, who was 
east as Lady Macbeth. Nor did his sudden 
shifting of abode to the polite boarding 
house owned and operated by the wealthy 
and comely Mrs. Delight Sabb cause the 
gossips’ tongues to become less acid. Had 
L. Jupiter Jones been blessed with poorer 
facial control trouble would have been 
stillborn. But years of footlight experi- 
ence had imparted an unfathomable in- 
serutability of countenance, and there were 
none who knew—unless it be the lady her- 
self—that Mr. L. Jupiter Jones had fallen 
wildly, violently, genuinely and absorb- 
ingly in love with Mrs. Sabb. 

Jupiter’s capitulation to the manifold 
feminine charms of Mrs. Sabb was as com- 
nlete as it was sudden. It left even Jupiter 
tongue-tied in the presence of the woman 
whose slave he had on the instant become. 
In the sanctuary of his room in her house 
he wrote sonnet after sonnet paying tribute 
to her beauty, but each was destroyed in a 
fit of bashfulness. The fact that she was a 
woman of means did not affect him. His 
love for Delight was as unsmirched by 
commercialism as the passion of Abelard 
for Héloise. In brief, L. Jupiter Jones had 
for the first time in his life fallen for a 
woman—and the fall was hard! 

Delight Sabb was a widow in a million. 
She was pretty ina deliciously soft chocolate- 
creamy way. She had poise and considera- 
ble education. And she was sensible enough 
not to let Mr. Jones see that his passion was 
reciprocated. Mrs. Sabb’s first matrimonial 
venture had been successful only in the 
amount of life insurance which the defunct 
spouse had unwillingly bequeathed her 
upon the occasion of his flirtation with a 
mail train, and she was taking it slow and 
easy on her second attempt. 

And so L. Jupiter Jones blundered along, 
his love for Delight Sabb blinding him to 
the fact that Birmingham’s colored folk 
found rich gossip in his intimacy with the 
wife of the mammoth Simian Gannit. In 
Chlorine Mr. Jones saw only a woman who 
promised to be an_ excellent foil for his 
histrionic talents. The very fact that she 
was a hopelessly bad actress assured his 
possession of the spot-light position when 
the play should be produced. As a woman 
he did not know she existed, the trouble 
being that Simian did not know that 
Jupiter didn’t care, and that Simian cared 
a very great deal. 

Simian had heard gossip. In fact, every- 
one had heard the gossip save L. Jupiter 
Jones and Mrs. Delight Sabb. And because 
the Widow Sabb had not heard and was 
not suspicious, she continued to keep com- 
pany with L. Jupiter Jones, and it was this 
fact—and this fact alone—which had thus 
far prevented Simian from exploding. 

““Mistuh Jones is rushin’ Delight Sabb, 


_ain’t he?’”’ he snapped once when a friend 


volunteered the suggestion that something 
should be done to save the Gannit honor. 

“They’s mo’ men’n him which has 
played two wimmin off ’gainst each other,” 
came the cheerful response. 

“Delight ain’t no fool. If’n she thunk 
they was anythin’ betwix’ my wife an’ 
Mistuh Jones she’d bust off with him. An’ 
ifn she don’ b’lieve it, then I ain’t gwine 
to.” 

“But s’posin’ she should bust off with 
him, Simian; would that prove sumthin’ 
to you?” 

Simian nodded slowly, whilst the enor- 
mous muscles of his forearm tensed. 

“Tf’'n Delight Sabb ever jines in the talk 
which folks is talkin’, then all I is got to say 
is that Bumminham is gwine git along 
‘thout no Macbeth in Macbeth.” 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


No word of this came to L. Jupiter’s 
ears. He was absorbed in rehearsals of his 
play and his love for Delight Sabb. At 
times he dared believe that she might 
eventually consent to be his, and at times 
she was almost convinced that his love was 
genuine and not mercenary. Until 

It was the eighteenth day of the month— 
thirty hours before the curtain was due to 
rise upon the first act of the jazzed-up pro- 
duction of Macbeth. Mrs. Delight Sabb 
and Sis Callie Flukers were strolling down 
Kighteenth Street. Sis Callie led the way 
into an alley. It so happened that on the 
corner of that particular alley and Eight- 
eenth Street the home of the Gannits was 
located. From the alley a plain view was 
afforded of the Gannit dining room. The 
month was May, the weather warm, the 
windows raised. 

“TLookit there!” sibilated Sis Callie. 

Delight needed no further instructions. 
She looked—and as she looked her heart 
cracked. She saw L. Jupiter Jones’ strong 
arms encircle the form of Chlorine Gannit 
and she heard his resonant voice: 

“‘Lady, by yonder blessed moon I swears, 
that sticks silver tips on all them fruit 
trees fe 

She saw Chlorine strive ineffectually to 
extract herself from the embrace as her 
words came back. 

“Don’ you go swearin’ by that moon, 
that unconstant moon, les’ thy love go 
prove variable too.” 

And Jupiter’s passionate retort: A 
swears by ev’ything what is, fair gal, that 
all the love which men has had in this heah 
world ain’t nothin’ on’y a fake compared 
to the love Ise got fo’ you. Upbend yo’ 
lips to mine an’ let us cling fo’ever.” 

The lips of L. Jupiter Jones and Mrs. 
Chlorine Gannit met. They clung. 

Mrs. Delight Sabb departed. So did Sis 
Callie Flukers. And Sis Callie went 
straight to Simian Gannit, where she re- 
lated in detail the scene she had just wit- 
nessed. 

“They wa’n’t on’y rehearsin’,” rumbled 
Simian. 

““Mebbe so they wa’n’t,” came the 
answer, ‘“‘but kisses is kisses, an’ the kiss 
what I seen ie 

As a matter of fact they had only been 
rehearsing—been rehearsing the fourth act 
of Macbeth as conceived and written by 
Mr. L. Jupiter Jones. Mr. Jones had seen 
clearly that Mr. Shakspere had his defects 
as a playwright. He had dared write a 
vehicle for a male star and allow him to 
be killed in the final act. That, figured 
Jupiter, was exceedingly faulty dramatic 
technic. 

Thereupon L. Jupiter Jones had re- 
written Macbeth and altered the tragedy 
considerably. He had injected consider- 
able pep into the plot by causing Macduff 
to return to the castle in disguise and 
apparently conduct an affair of dishonor 
with Lady Macbeth. That situation, he 
knew, was certain to please his audience. 
It also lent a note of modernity to the play. 
Accordingly in his revision Macbeth is 
exceedingly peeved with his wife during 
the third act. True, she has committed a 
couple of murders at his behest; but he is 
not willing to overlook her fancied unfaith- 
fulness with Macduff as the party of the 
second part. Intensive interest is thus 
added to the subsequent meeting of Mac- 
beth and Macduff on the battlefield. 

It was in that great stage moment that 
L. Jupiter Jones had excelled himself. For 
in his version of the well-known drama 
Macbeth slays Macduff with a dagger, and 
in his last dying moments Macduff gasps 
out a confession that Lady Macbeth is as 
pure as a newborn daisy. Whereupon 
Macbeth summons his wife, forgives her, 
and they play the brief love scene—lifted 
more or less bodily from another play 
written by Mr. Shakspere and known as 
Romeo and Juliet—in which all ends 
happily. It was rehearsal of that final 
gripping scene upon which Sis Callie 
Flukers and Mrs. Delight Sabb had looked. 

L. Jupiter Jones parted from Chlorine 
Gannit, forgetting even to bid her farewell. 
He moved blithely down the street toward 
the boarding house of Delight Sabb. The 
sun was shining brightly; the little birdies 
were singing in the trees; the world was 
indeed a good place:in which to live. Of 
recent days Delight had commenced to 
unbend. Mr. L. Jupiter Jones, a philo- 
sophic solipsist in all affairs save those of 











the heart, had commenced to hope that 
there might be some faint ray of chance for 
him. He had even gone to the extent of 
making discreet inquiries as to a job. 

Things were indeed bright in prospect. 
According to his contract with The Sons 
and Daughters of I Will Arise, as drawn up 
by Lawyer Evans Chew, he was entitled to 
fifty per cent of the gate receipts, as and 
when received. The ticket sale already ex- 
ceeded his fondest anticipations, and he had 
pocketed two bits from the price of each 
ticket sold. Enough money was certain to 
guarantee him a regular honeymoon if De- 
light accepted him. 

The sable Thespian turned into Twenty- 
fourth Street, upon which thoroughfare 
the residence of Mrs. Sabb was located. 
He quickened his pace, eager to be under 
the same roof with her again. There was 
the house, its tiny front yard resplendent 
with spring flowers, its gate invitingly ajar, 
the sidewalk before it. 

The sidewalk before it! Mr. L. Jupiter 
Jones stared at the sidewalk before it and 
became conscious of the fact that some- 
thing was wrong. There was something on 
that sidewalk which did not belong there; 
something which caused a tremor of ap- 
prehension to slither through Mr. Jones’ 
anatomy. The something which was on the 
sidewalk was a trunk; a battered, road- 
worn trunk of an appearance forbiddingly 
familiar. Even at a distance Mr. Jones 
knew that he knew that trunk. He knew 
that the trunk was his. Of a sudden the 
sun seemed to slide behind a cloud and the 
birdies to cease their caroling. He experi- 
enced a gelid trepidation and thrust his 
hands deep into trousers pockets. That 
trunk—on the sidewalk 

Closer he came—and closer. He didn’t 
need inspection to tell him that the trunk 
was his. He glanced first at it, and then at 
the house. The front door was closed. He 
looked at the trunk again. It said nothing, 
but spoke volumes. There was a suspicion 
crystallizing ‘in the mind of Mr. L. Jupiter 
Jones that all was not as it should be. 
Things were wrong—how wrong even he 
had not yet begun to suspect. 

He walked nervously through the gate 
and put his hand on the knob of the front 
door. It turned, but the door refused to 
yield. He pushed harder. From within 
came a voice—a voice which he recognized 
as the property of Mrs. Delight Sabb. But 
its timbre was strange to him. There was 
in it a hint of tears and more than a hint of 
animosity. 

““Who’s there?” 

SOT ESemnes 

“‘Who’s you?”’ 

“Jupiter.” 

“Jupiter which?” 

“T,. Jupiter Jones. 
boa’ds with you.” 

“ Ain’t no L. Jupiter Jones boa’din’ with 
me. They was a wuthless no-’count cullud 
man which said that was his name useter 
stay heah, but he don’ no moles 

L. Jupiter Jones leaned limply against 
the frame of the door. Delight—and angry 
with him. The day became very murky in- 
deed. A great gob of gloom descended and 
perched upon the shoulders of his black- 
and-white-checked suit. 

“Delight as 

““Mis’ Sabb is the name I goes by.” 

‘Mis’ Sabb then.” 

‘An’ I don’t go by no name with you.” 

“They—they mus’ be sumthin’ the 
matter,” he quavered. 

“They is—a plenty.” 

“Tf’n I e’n esplain 

“You go esplain to Chlorine Gannit. 
She’s mos’ likely mo’ interusteder than 
what I is.” 

“Fsplain to—my gosh! Delight, you 
ain’t gone an’ thunk that I is interusted in 
that gal!” There was real horror in his 
voice. 

“Tf’n you ain’t interusted in her, then you 
is sho’ly the greatest actor which ye 

“T_J—ain’t care a snap on my fingers 
fo’ her. I swears ——’ 

Delight’s voice came to him through the 
door, cold and hard. 

“Tf'n you don’ git away fum heah with 
yo’ trunk you is gwine swear sho’ nuff!” 

““B-b-but what you said ’bouten me an’ 
Chlorine u 

“T ain’t sayin’ nothin’ I don’ know!” 

“They ain’t nothin’ between I an’ her.” 

“Tf'n they ain’t they oughter be!” 

‘““Delight, I—I ——”’ 





It’s me—which 
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L. Jupiter Jones found himself at loss for 
words. It was then that Mr. Shakspere 
came to his aid. His voice took on a soft 
and pleading nuance as he delivered a 
speech from Coriolanus: “‘ Darlin’, I swears 
Ise chaste like’n to an icicle tha’s curdled 
by the fros’ from pures’ snow an’ hangs on 
Dian’s temple. An’—an’ that’s the hones’- 
to-Gawd’s truth, Mis’ Sabb.” 

“Hmph! You is gwine git chased pretty 
quick! Now git!” ' 

“But Delight ——” 

ce Git ! ” 

“T never ——’ 

ai Git ! ” 

Mr. L. Jupiter Jones got! He got away 
and he got a truck to tote his trunk to Sally 
Crouch’s Cozy Home Hotel. To Sally he 
explained that he had decided to move from 
the domicile of Delight Sabb. Sally, portly 
of frame though she was, had a mind ex- 
ceedingly nimble, and she put two and two 
together and made eleven. Despite his 
being the actor that he was, L. Jupiter 
Jones had not been even a trifle successful 
in concealing his lugubriousness. It was 
not until the following morning that Sally 
found Sis Callie Flukers and told to that 
skinny and acidulous lady the story of L. 
Jupiter’s advent to the Cozy Home Hotel. 
Sis Callie’s eyes sparkled with divine mis- 
chief, and she hied straightway to the coal 
yard where the giant Simian Gannit was 
employed as driver. To Simian she told 
the story of L. Jupiter’s change of residence. 

“So there y’are,” she finished trium- 
phantly. 

“There I is which?” 

“« Ain’t you said yo’ ownse’f that the rea- 
son you di’n’t pay no ’tention to the scandal 
bouten yo’ wife, Chlorine, an’ this heah 
L. Jupiter Jones was cause’n Delight Sabb 
went on keepin’ company with him?” 

“ee Yeh.” 

“An? ain’t you reemahked that if’n she 
ever busted off with him that’d be proof 
that things what folks was sayin’ was so?” 

Simian was not especially long on mental 
agility, but this conclusion had been driven 
home with a trip hammer. He had watched 
and seen and suspected. Now Delight 
Sabb had clinched things for him. He rose 
to his feet, towering menacingly above Sis 
Callie’s attenuated form. It was these 
very Herculean proportions which had 
prompted L. Jupiter to cast Simian in 
the role of Macduff—that his battlefield 
triumph in the last act might be enhanced 
in dramatic value. But now the huge 
muscles writhed with fury. 

“Go on away, Sis Callie.” 

“cc Me? ” 

“Yeh—you.” 

“Ain’t you gwine do nothin’, Simian?” 

“Yeh, Ise gwine think!” 

Sis Callie went, and Simian thought. He 
thought harder and longer than he had ever 
done before in his simple unaffected life. 
And there was good cause, for if ever 
woman was loved by man, Chlorine was by 
Simian. 

Sis Callie lost no time in circulating her 
end of the toothsome scandal. The news 
spread like wildfire, gaining in tragic po- 
tentiality with every retelling. Those in 
charge of the ticket sale for that night’s 
performance of Macbeth were besieged by 
eager bidders for reserved seats. The situa- 
tion had developed an emotional appeal 
that even the mind of Mr. William Shak- 
spere had never anticipated. For that 
night was to be presented Macbeth. In the 
title role was to be seen Mr. L. Jupiter 
Jones. Opposite him was his supposed 
femme de ceur—Chlorine Gannit. Playing 
Macduff was her husband, and as Lady 
Macduff was the widow who formed the 
fourth side of the quadrilateral. Even 
Florian Slappey—suffering from acute pre- 
stage fright for fear he might forget his 
brief lines as the melancholy Dane—found 
himself rising to heights of enthusiasm at 
what the evening might hold in store. 

The performance was scheduled to start 
at eight-thirty o’clock. By seven-forty 
every seat in the lodge rooms was occupied, 
and long lines of disappointed spectators 
were offering premiums for choice seats. 
By eight-fifteen extra prices were being 
offered, and refused, for any sort of a seat. 
At eight-twenty the doors were closed, 
every seat and every available inch of 
standing room having been filled. 

The day had been a miserable one for 
three persons—for L. Jupiter Jones, for 

(Continued on Page 103) 
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106 MANUFACTURERS OF TRACTORS 
use the Splitdorf DIXIE Magneto with Impulse 


Starter as regular equipment. 


_. Such: leading trucks as the Packard, the 
Bull-Dog Mack, Pierce-Arrow, Garford, Inter- 
national, etc., are similarly equipped, while 
thousands of passenger cars and motorcycles 


depend upon the Splitdorf Magneto for ignition. 


Splitdorf Ignition Devices Make Good Engines Better 





and truck and Fordson tractor. It is insulated 
exclusively with East India Ruby Mica, which is 
unlike porcelain in that, it never breaks, cracks 
or chips. Splitdorf Green Jacket Spark Plugs 


are absolutely guaranteed against breakage. 
The Splitdorf Peened Piston Ring, being pos- 


itively compression tight, eliminates oil from the 
firing chamber and especially that number one 


cylinder. A set once installed restores to the 
engine all its original pep and power. 

Splitdorf Engineers can tell YOU whether Splitdorf 
Ignition Devices can help you with Fordson tractor, 
Ford car or truck. Write us about any ignition 
trouble that may arise. We can and will help you. 


The same Magneto with Impulse Starter can 
be supplied to YOU for YOUR Ford car, 


truck or Fordson tractor. 


There is a special Splitdorf Spark Plug —*'The 
Plug with the Green Jacket’”—for the Ford car 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL COMPANY 


98 Warren Street 2900 S. Michigan Ave. 
Newark, N. J. Chicago, III. 
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ecial brackets and gears facilitate quick installation 


; ’ . ri S 
Splitdorf Magneto with Impulse Starter installed on ‘ of Splitdorf Magneto and Impulse Starter on the 


the Ford car. The Impulse Starter twirls the mag- 
neto shaft far ahead of cranking speed—an extra hot 
spark is delivered in the charge to be fired. A Ford 
starts instantly. 


Fordson Tractor. Instant starting on quarter turn 
of crank-shaft assured and danger of back kicking 
eliminated—spark is retarded automatically regard 
less of spark lever position. 
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CLOTHES 


This is Styleplus Week 


Everywhere 
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Styleplus Week—this week—is a fixed part of Styleplus 
policy to serve the public. 


It is a week set aside early in each clothing season when 
Styleplus merchants make a special display of the new models 
in “America’s known-priced clothes.” It is a great nation-wide 
proof that men can wear stylish clothes of guaranteed, all- 
wool quality without paying an extravagant price to do it. 


The correct style and splendid tailoring of the clothes are 
there where you can see them. The mirror will tell you that. 
The all-wool quality and good service are covered by ‘our 
trademark and our national reputation, And the clothes are 
guaranteed. 


The moderate prices are the same to all. Each price is 
printed right on the sleeve-ticket—another reason why men 
have such confidence in Styleplus values. This spring save on 
your clothes. Take advantage of Styleplus Week and get the 


Styleplus habit. You will be well dressed without paying the 
extreme price. 


Henry Sonneborn & Co. ; Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 


Copyright 1920 
Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc. ‘ 


erica’s known-priced clothes — a ieded 


| The big name in clothes. 
~ Styleplu 
Clothes 
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A Trade Mark Registered 


$A5~$50~$55~$60 
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Hotpoint has set the standard for thirteen é ss 
years. Today it is sold in 20,000 stores in the United . ‘ on 
States. And as many in other parts of the world. X 


Here are some reasons for this continued popularity: 


the Hotpoint was the first electric iron to put extra“heat in the point. You can 


always iron up into the tucks and folds with this hot point iron 
it was the first iron to use a pressed steel top, nickel plated and highly polished 
—— no other iron has the thumb rest, which helps in guiding and "rests the wrist" 


holds heat in the face of iron and keeps the handle cool——no holder needed 


ys been built with the attached stand —no lifting, no banging 
¥ < ; 7 


th cool grip 
3 % 4 


_— this iron has alwa 
‘t was the first iron to provide the pull-out switch wi 
balance —this makes ironing easy 


the iron has wonderful 


Millions of women say that the Hotpoint way is the easy way to iron. 7 “9 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., INC. 
CHICAGO y 


Atlanta ; 
A a 


New York Ontario, California 
atford, Ontario. ° : 
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In Canada, Canadian Edison Appliance Co., Ltd., Str 






























NEWS NOTES 


When American homes secured their light 
from candles and sperm oil the annual cost 
was about $22.00 for the light of 5 candles 5 


hours each night. 


Kerosene a little later afforded 50% more 
light at the same cost. 


At the present time the average home requires 
18 times as much light as a century ago and 
the cost per unit is about 3% what it was then. 


For one cent, in the average American com- 
munity we now purchase enough electricity to 
operate a 16-candle-power lamp for 5 hours. 


Enough electricity to do an ironing for a 
small family, with an electric flat-iron, now 


costs ten cents. 


When you build your house or your architect 
prepares specifications, be sure enough elec- 
trical outlets are provided so you can freely 
use electrical household appliances. 


For the convenience of our customers 
we maintain the following 


SERVICE STATIONS: 


Ontario, California Boston, 138 Purchase St. 
St. Louis, 1003 Pine St. Portland, 412\/, Stark St. 
Seattle, Maritime Bldg. Chicago, 157 W. Lake ‘Si: 
Atlanta, 24 Peachtree Arcade 
Los Angeles, 505 Equitable Bldg. 
New York, 140-142 Sixth Ave. 
Salt Lake City, 147 Regent (sve. 
San Francisco, 155 New Montgomery St. 
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(Continued from Page 98) 
Simian Gannit and for Chlorine, his ador- 
ing young wife, who had not been able to 
fathom her huge husband’s sudden and com- 
plete silence toward her. Nor had Mrs. 
Delight Sabb been experiencing any de- 
lirium of happiness. 

Of the quartet L. Jupiter Jones arrived 
first at the theater. He was greeted affably 
at the stage door by Keefe Gaines, the 
perennially smiling undertaker. The coin- 
cidence did not affect L. Jupiter with any 
surge of delight. He was shaken by premo- 
nitions, and he was shaken hard. He 
repaired immediately to his dressing room, 
where he commenced the sad work of fitting 
himself into his costume. 

The male costumes had been designed 
by L. Jupiter Jones, and were master- 
pieces of economy. He bent over and 
rolled up his trousers. Then he stepped 
into a pair of stockings which had been 
borrowed from one of his lady friends. 
Over these he pulled a doublet and a pair 
of bloomers reaching to the knees, The 
effect was startlingly mid-Victorian. The 
whole was heightened by a lady’s velveteen 
hat, which he placed upon his noble brow. 
The hat was decorated with a large once- 
white ostrich plume. His belt was of white 
glazed leather. A sheath had been sewed 
thereon and in that sheath was fitted a 
stage dagger—a trick affair the blade of 
which was designed to slide harmlessly into 
the hilt at the moment when he was sup- 
posed to be plunging it into the faithless 
heart of Macduff. L. Jupiter Jones had 
paid cash for those trick knives—one for 
himself and one for Simian Gannit, who 
was to play Macduff, and even in rehearsal 
they had looked horribly realistic. Once 
costumed, L. Jupiter Jones seated himself 
on an overturned box to think things over. 

Out front all was bustle and turmoil. 
Florian Slappey, clad in black tights which 
had once done duty as a feminine union 
suit and upon which the art of the dyer had 
been practiced, ran importantly about the 
stage getting in everyone’s way and trying 
futilely to assist the stage hands. The three 
witches — Magnolia Morton, Christeen 
Gethers and Callie Flukers—fluttered nerv- 
ously about the flies, tremulous at the 
thought of having to open the show. 

Mrs. Delight Sabb, costumed in a New 
York model bought from Birmingham’s 
largest department store, took little pleasure 
in the beautiful picture she reflected in the 
mirror. True, she was sure that she looked 
a perfect Lady Macduff, but even that held 
little of interest to her now. She had lost 
L. Jupiter Jones. Worse, she had given him 
up, and the future seemed a dull drab thing. 

In the next dressing room the giant 
Simian, clad as Macduff, vouchsafed not a 
word to his wife, who, garbed in the melan- 
choly white of Lady Macbeth and with 
blond wig carefully adjusted so that her 
‘leep-walking scene might be more effec- 
tive, perched tearfully on an old and bat- 
tered dressing table. Simian finished his 
dressing, turned and made his exit from the 
room. He crossed the stage and went 
straight to Keefe Gaines. His voice was 
low and confidential. 

“You is gwine guard this heah door, 
Keefe?” 

‘“Yassuh, Simian, I sho’ly is.” 

“An’ you ain’t gwine let nobody gitten 
out?” 

“Not nary soul.” 

“Pretickerly L. Jupiter Jones?” 

“Pretickerly him.” 

“He’s li’ble to try.” 

“Let him. Ise bigger’n him, an’ ’sides 
the do’ is locked.” 

“Good.” 


“You is espectin’ him ‘to try to git 
away?” 

Simian Gannit eyed the other peculiarly. 
There was something in his glance which 
caused even Keefe Gaines, undertaker par 
excellence though he was, to tremble. 

“He’s gwine try git away all right,” 
postulated Simian. ‘‘But you is to see he 
ain’t to do it.” 

“e But a ee 
“Fo’ one thing,” finished Simian, ‘“L. 
Jupiter Jones is a’ready been paid half of 
ev ything which has been tooken in. If’n 
he was to git scared an’ run fum this heah 
hall we’d have to give back the ticket 
money ’cause’n the show di’n’t finish, an’ 
we'd be a dead loss fo’ all which we has 
paid him. Is that nuff reason?” 

Keefe Gaines nodded. 

‘Fo’ an undertaker—yes.” 

Simian raised his eyes. Across the stage, 
standing weakly in the wings, was his wife— 
the personification of tragedy in the white 
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of Lady Macbeth. Instinctively Simian 
longed to cross to her, to take her in his 
arms and protest that he knew his sus- 
picions of her and L. Jupiter Jones were un- 
grounded. But just at that moment, when 
his love for his young wife threatened to 
engulf all other emotions, he saw Delight 
Sabb leave her dressing room, glare bale- 
fully at Chlorine and pass without a word. 
Simian’s teeth clicked together. Delight’s 
suspicions crystallized his own. Had De- 
light not thrown L. Jupiter over, Simian 
might have believed that Chlorine had not 
been untrue. And it was plain that Delight 
believed of Chlorine and Jupiter what 
everyone else believed. 

And then—the call went up. The three 
witches took their places on the stage. The 
blare of Professor Alec Champagne’s Jazz- 
phony Orchestra ceased and the curtain 
shot to the top of the low proscenium arch. 
Macbeth had commenced to Macbeth. 

Sis Callie Flukers’ witchy voice showed a 
decidedly earthly tremble as she uttered the 
first lines of the play—‘‘ When is we th’ee 
gwine meet again—in thunder, lightnin’, or 
when it’s rainin’?” 

Magnolia Morton took her cue. 

“When the hurdy-gurdy’s done; when 
the battle’s los’ an’ won.” 

And then Christeen Gethers. 

“That’s gwine be ere the sun sets.” 

CALLIE: ‘Where at?” 

MAGNOLIA: ‘On the hearth.” 

CHRISTEEN: “There we is gwine meet 
Mistuh Macbeth.” 

CALLIE: ‘‘ We’s gwine be there.” 

ALL: “Fair is foul an’ foul also is fair; 
hover in the fog, also air.” 

The curtain dropped zigzaggingly upon 
the first scene. There was a tense silence 
out front, then a burst of applause led by 
Spokane G. Washington, who was book- 
learned. There was a long pause as the 
scene was shifted. 

The play went well. Under other cir- 
cumstances L. Jupiter Jones would have 
been in a seventh heaven of triumphant de- 
light. But now he tasted only the bitter 
dregs. In some manner he and the three 
other principals of the drama within the 
drama remembered their lines and managed 
to wade through their scenes. In fact, save 
for Florian Slappey, no member of the cast 
foozled a speech. 

But the acting was mechanical. It 
lacked the punch and verve and pep for 
which L. Jupiter Jones had so long and so 
faithfully striven. But what the actors 
may have lacked in dramatie punch was 
more than atoned for by the pall which 
hung suspended over the stage. 

It was there—sans Shakspere, sans 
lines—that the drama lay. The actors 
knew it, the audience knew it. The ap- 
plause from out front was nervous and ex- 
pectant, the air behind the scenes pregnant 
with dire potentialities. And yet for the 
first three acts nothing happened. But no 
one was fooled. Everyone knew that some- 
thing was going to happen. Macbeth, 
stalking about the stage with the giant 
Macduff, was aquiver with apprehension. 
He felt the baleful eye of Simian Gannit 
upon him and knew that he was playing 
with Simian Gannit, husband, and not with 
Macduff as Shakspere had conceived him. 
The situation was driven home to L. 
Jupiter during the passionate love scenes— 
children of his own brain—between Lady 
Macbeth and Macduff; scenes which had 
been carefully calculated to rouse the 
audience’s enthusiasm when in the final 
act Macbeth should kill his friendly enemy 
and forgive his almost faithless wife. De- 
light Sabb played her réle with all the 
reserve any peeress of the realm could have 
commanded, and if the woman in her was 
yearning for a reconciliation with the 
quivery Macbeth she gave no sign. 

Toward the end of the third act L. 
Jupiter Jones experienced a sudden surge 
of terror. He didn’t know why, save that 
he was convinced that things were about 
to happen. He took his curtain calls and 
finally left the stage amid enormous ap- 
plause. But something prompted him to 
remain in the wings. Doing so, he glanced 
across the stage through Birnam Wood— 
and there concealed amidst the foliage he 
saw Macduff. 

But Simian did not see L. Jupiter Jones. 
Simian was busy. He was intent upon his 
work. SowasL. Jupiter Jones. Theactions 
of Simian Gannit were peculiar. First 
Simian drew his knife from the sheath. He 
tested the trick blade. Then he deliber- 
ately walked to the window and threw the 
stage dagger into the alley. Jupiter saw 
Simian smile. There was something in 
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Simian’s smile which did not cause the 
watching Jupiter any especial happiness. 
Nor did he dance with glee when he saw 
Simian reach through his doublet and into 
the pockets of his everyday trousers and 
therefrom extract a dagger which was very 
real indeed, test its edge and drop it into 
the sheath where the stage dagger was sup- 
posed to rest. 

Simian turned away, convinced that he 
had been unobserved: secure in the belief 
that the foliage of Birnam Wood had 
screened his substitution of a genuine 
dagger for the trick one. 

But L. Jupiter Jones had seen! And so 
too had Chlorine Gannit! 

L. Jupiter staggered to his dressing room 
and collapsed limply on a stool upon the 
seat of which he had three weeks before 
elaborately painted a star. In an instant 
things had become plain to him—too fear- 
fully plain. 

Simian Gannit—Macduff—had substi- 
tuted a genuine dagger for the collapsible 
stage affair with which his duel with Mac- 
beth was to be fought. The fourth act was 
at hand—Birnam Wood was destined to 
move to Dunsinane—Macbeth meet Mac- 
duff upon the field of battle—the fight—the 
flash of a knife—and L. Jupiter Jones shud- 
dered at the prospect of himself pitching 
headlong upon the stage spitted upon a 
dagger that was noncollapsible. 

The trick was diabolically clever. Mac- 
duff would stagger back and step out of his 
réle into that of Simian Gannit. He would 
register horror and regrets! He would claim 
that L. Jupiter Jones had supplied the 
dagger and that he himself had believed it 
was a trick affair. 

L. Jupiter Jones shivered and groaned. 
The prospect of a hereafter was not un- 
pleasing ordinarily, but with that hereafter 
imminent L. Jupiter Jones decided unani- 
mously that he preferred the mortal coil 
upon which he had lived for thirty-one 
pleasant_years. He was galvanized into 
action. From his dressing room he streaked 
to the stage door. Mr. Keefe Gaines in- 
sinuated himself before the struggling 
actor. 

“Wha’s ailin’ you, Mistuh Jones?” 

“Lemme out!’ wailed Jupiter. 
Gawd’s sake, lemme out!”’ 

“Cain’t nobody git outen this theayter 
ontil the show been over,’’ 

“You don’ on’erstan’!’’ howled Jupiter, 
“Simian Gannit is gwine kill me!” 

“Reckon you is mos’ likely mistaken.” 

Jupiter met the eyes of Keefe Gaines, 
undertaker, and was reminded of the ornate 
sign which hung before that affable gentle- 
man’s embalming emporium: ‘We bury 
others—why not you?” There seemed to 
be a sinister light in the eyes of Keefe 
Gaines; the appraising air with which a 
professional man looks upon a prospective 
client. 

L, Jupiter Jones cringed. Not only had 
Simian exhibited an unsuspected clever- 
ness in planning Jupiter’s extinction, but 
his master stroke was the assignment of 
the undertaker to bar the lone exit. Of 
course Keefe rather preferred the tragedy. 
L. Jupiter. Jones fled wildly to Florian 
Slappey, and found that dark and exces- 
sively rueful gentleman stalking up and 
down behind Birnam Wood. To Florian 
Jupiter retailed his troubles. Florian 
turned upon him angrily. 

“You deserves to git kilt.” 

“What is I done?” 

“What ain’t you done? Ain’t you done 
wrote me a paht of Hamlet I coul’n’t even 
remember?’ 

No help there! The fourth-act curtain 
was about ready to ascend. Keefe Gaines 
had passed the word round that Jupiter 
was attempting to jump the theater and so 
ruin the show and make necessary a money 
refund to the spectators. Glances in which 
hostility was blended with suspicion were 
turned upon the miserable star wherever 
he stepped. And so he stepped into his 
dressing room, 

Meanwhile Chlorine Gannit, who had 
also seen the substitution of the genuine 
for the stage dagger, had not been inactive. 
Her first move was to seek Delight Sabb. 
Delight froze up as Chlorine entered her 
dressing room. To Delight Chlorine told 
the story of Jupiter’s impending demise. 
Delight’s eyes widened with horror and she 
clutched the edge of her chair. But jeal- 
ousy would not down entirely, even in that 
crisis. 

“You seem mighty interusted ’bouten 
whether Jupiter gits hisse’f kilt or not.” 

“T don’t keer nothin’ ’bout Jupiter 
Jones,’ moaned Chlorine. ‘But I hates to 
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see my husban’ git hisse’f ’rested fo’ killin’ 
him. Tha’s what Ise wo’ied ’bout.” 

Delight glanced at her closely. 

“’Bout you an’ Jupiter—ain’t you been 
ca’yin’ on?” 

Chlorine raised tear-stained eyes. 

“IT an’ him? My Lawd! Mis’ Sabb— 
what I wan’s with a no-’count wuthless 
actor like’n to Jupiter Jones when I is got 
my husban’? Ain’t you see—ain’t you see 
I don’t care ’bouten nobody on’y Simian? 
I swears to you, Mis’ Sabb, Simian is the 
fondes’ thing Ise of!” 

Delight believed. And believing, she 
took command of the situation. She 
grabbed Chlorine’s arm and hustled her 
from the dressing room. 

“You go fin’ yo’ husban’ an’ do yo’ bes’ 
to call him off; fin’ him an’—no, wait a 
minute!” 

Chlorine waited. The call was sent out 
for places for the final act. Said Delight, 
“Yo’ husban’ is on the stage at the be- 
ginnin’ of the ac’, ain’t he?” 

many ehieae 

“An’ you said you seen him th’ow his 
stage dagger outen the winder into the 
alley?” 

“ee iY ehe72 

“Go git it!” 

Chlorine went. Keefe Gaines allowed 
her to leave the hall. She found the dagger 
easily enough, and returned with it—a 
cheap, tinny, collapsible affair. 

“Now what?” asked the distraught wife. 

Delight glanced on the stage. Simian 
Gannit was standing rigidly in one place, 
mouthing his lines with a fixed tensity. 

“When Simian comes off you ’splain to 
him; an’ when you ’splains to him you hug 
him; an’ when you hug him you swipe 
fum him the dagger which he is got an’ slip 
this heah fake dagger back in the sheath, 
On’erstan’?” 

Chlorine nodded and sped away. She 
was waiting in the wings as Macduff made 
his exit, and she flung herself into his arms. 
Simian haughtily disengaged her. He re- 
fused to speak with her. But when he left 
her the stage dagger was reposing in his 
knife sheath and Mrs. Chlorine Gannit took 
the real one to the window and threw it far 
into the alley. 

The call boy rapped on L. Jupiter Jones’ 
dressing-room door, 

“You is mos’ jue to go on, Mistuh 
Jones.” 

L. Jupiter groaned. 

“* Ain’t gwine on. Ise sick.” 

The call boy carried word to Keefe 
Gaines. Keefe entered L. Jupiter’s dressing 
room. 

““Git on the stage, Brother Jones.” 

“Says which?” 

“Git on the stage!” 

“Tse sick.” 

‘You is gwine be sicker if’n you don’t!” 

There was again that something in the 
undertaker’s eye that warned L. Jupiter 
Jones. He dragged himself from his dress- 
ing room. In the passageway he met De- 
light Sabb. She stopped him. 

“e Ju e?” 

Vieni. 

“T is misjedged you.” 

“You sho’ly has.” 

“Tis sorry.” 

+0 uIs lee 

“Tis mo’ sorrier’n what you is, Jupe.” 

“Hmph! You on’y thinks you is.” 

“Does you love me, Jupe?”’ 

Veh” 

“T loves you—strong.” 

““Well—love me quick, ’cause in five 
minutes I is gwine be ain’t!”’ 

“You knows ’bouten the dagger?” 

“T knows mo’n that. I knows he’s done 
even got the undertaker heah watching me 
so’s Ise gwine git embalmed quick.” 

From the stage came Macbeth’s cue. The 
actor in Macbeth responded. Instinctively 
he started toward the wings. Delight spoke 
quickly, 

“Don’t you wo’y ’bouten Simian Gannit, 
honey. ’Splain to him that I an’ Chlorine 
is frien’s an’ that we knows you ain’t been 
bad like’n to what we thunk you was. 
Then mebbe he won’t kill you.” 

““Mebbe!” grunted Jupiter miserably. 
““T ain’t never heard of mebbe savin’ no 
lives.” 

Keefe Gaines was at Jupiter’s entrance 
position, and he prodded the unhappy 
actor. 

“Better go th’oo with it,” he advised. 

Jupiter favored him with a fearful glance. 

“Treat me gentle when it’s over,” said 
he, ‘‘an’ be sho’ Ise daid.” 

And then he made his entrance. There 
was a burst of applause from out front. 
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He was late on his cue, and stage condi- 
tions had become static. 

Jupiter was trembling. Simian Gannit 
looked fully a mile high and unbelievably 
menacing. The situation was very plain. 
If only Jupiter could make Simian under- 
stand that Chlorine and Delight had made 
friends and mutually forgiven; if only he 
could get that idea across he realized that 
the naturally soft-hearted Simian would 


| postpone the massacre—perhaps call it off 


altogether. If only he could get Simian off 


| stage just long enough for Delight to ex- 


plain that she had taken Jupiter back to 
her heart. 

Jupiter was shriveling. The battle scene 
with himself in the réle of massacree was 
not overly inviting. What Jupiter did not 
know was that the dagger in Simian’s gir- 
dle was the original stage dagger, incapable 
of harm. And not knowing it, he suffered 
a thousand deaths as he delivered his first 
line: 

“They is done tied me to a stake; I 
cannot fly, but bearlike I is got to fight.” 

Simian interrupted with an improvised 


speech: 

“You said it, Macbeth! You sho’ done 
said it!” 

MacBetH: ‘“Who’s you? You wa’n’t 


bohn of woman. Such a one I is got to be 
skeered of—or none.” 

Macpurr: ‘‘Gittin’ skeered seems to be 
the on’y thing you don’ never do nothin’ 
else but.” 

Macsetu: “Have mercy, Macduff, befo’ 
I kills you! I assuahs you ’tis all mistaken. 
Yo’ wife an’ my gal is done made up.” 


Macpurr: “Liar what you is! Yo’ 
hour has come!” 
Macpetu: “I tell you ev’ything’s all 


right. Honest t’ Gawd it is! They ain’t no 
cause fo’ us to fight.” 

Macpurr: “Tyrant, lemme see yo’ 
face. If’n thou be kilt an’ by no stroke of 
mine my wife an’ chillun’s ghos’s is gwine 


| ha’nt me. I ain’t gwine fight with no bums. 
| Jes’ lemme kill you an’ I ain’t got nothin’ 


mo’ to ask!” 

MacBETH: ‘“‘They ain’t no’ reason I 
should play the Roman fool an’ die on my 
own dagger. While I see enemies alive the 
gashes does better on them.” 

Simian Gannit stepped closer. Jupiter 
stepped back. If only he could make 
Simian understand. He dropped his voice 
to a pleading whisper: 

“Hones’, Simian, Chlorine an’ Delight is 
done made up.” 

“You is lyin’, cullud man!” 

“‘T swears they has!” 

6“ Ain’t!”’ 

oe | MA 

‘“Nossuh!”’ 

“Tf'n you was shuah of it woul’n’t that 
prove all what you think is so between 
I an’ Chlorine ain’t on’y lies?” 

““Mebbe so,” grunted Simian. “But Lis 
gotten you where I wan’s you, an’ you 
ain’t gwine git away. So git ready!” 

Simian dropped his hand upon the hilt 
of his dagger. Jupiter cringed as the voice 
df Macduff boomed across the stage. The 
audience sat forward tensely. 

“Turn, hell-hound, turn!” 

MACBETH: “‘I sho’ is tried to git away 
fum thee. But git thee back! My soul is 
too much charged with blood of thine 
a’ready.”’ 

Macpurr: ‘I haveno words. My voice 
is in my sword, thou bloodier villyun than 
anyone is reemahked!” 

Macsetu: “I tell you they ain’t a 
thing between I an’ yo’ wife!” 

Macpurr: ‘Jes’ the same, Macbeth, 
you is gwine git yourn, an’ git it a plenty.” 

Simian walked across the stage, turned 
and slipped his dagger part way from the 
sheath. Then he paused and a look of in- 
quiring surprise crossed his face. For 


Simian had made the discovery that the 
dagger he was carrying was the original 
No longer was he 


imitation dagger! 
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girded with a vicious thing of steel. In its 
stead someone had placed there the col- 
lapsible. toy which was incapable of harm. 
He looked narrowly at L. Jupiter Jones. 
That gentleman wore a hunted, haunted 
look in his eyes. It was plain to Simian 
that Jupiter thought he carried a real 
dagger. 

And as Simian fingered his harmless 
weapon he saw Jupiter plunge his hands into 
the pockets of the trousers he wore under 
his costume. 

Jupiter’s fingers probed his trousers 
pocket. And suddenly they closed round 
something reassuringly hard. For a brief 
instant a smile crossed the face of L. 
Jupiter Jones. An idea had come to him. 
Keeping his hand in his pocket, he turned 
again toward Simian, and there was an ex- 
pression upon his face that brought a surge 
of terror to the heart of the big man who 
now knew that the dagger he wore was 
made of tin! 

There was no doubting the fact that 
L. Jupiter Jones had undergone a trans- 
formation. Simian narrowly watched the 
hand that was in Jupiter’s pocket. Perhaps 
it held a gun, or at least a knife—a genuine 
knife. 

Jupiter radiated confidence, and Simian 
recalled wild tales he had heard of the 
scrapping ability of the cornered rat. 

Jupiter expected to be murderously at- 
tacked, and Jupiter had suddenly become 
confident of himself. That much was evi- 
dent. Simian backed away and_ took 
counsel with himself. Perhaps he had been 
too hasty. Perhaps Chlorine and Delight 
had really made friends after all—and 
Simian knew that if they had it meant that 
his suspicions of Chlorine and Jupiter were 
groundless. 

Simian was realizing that he had bitten 
off a considerably ample chew. He re- 
gretted it—and terror came to him. He 
dropped his voice and attempted to placate 
L. Jupiter Jones. The shoes had suddenly 
changed feet. Before it had been L. Jupiter 
who was sparring for time; now it was 
Simian who sought to postpone open hos- 
tilities. 

Said Simian: “They ain’t no use why 
I an’ you shoul’n’t be frien’s, Jupiter.” 

“Play yo’ paht, Simian. The audience 
is waitin’.”’ 

“T yeckon I is done you an injestice.” 

“Play yo’ paht!” 

In the wings appeared the terrified 
Chlorine with her arms about Delight Sabb. 
Simian saw—and understood that Jupiter 
had indeed spoken the truth. 

“Le’s call this heah fight off, Jupiter.” 

“Me an’ Shakspere written this show,” 
snapped Jupiter, ‘an’ it gits acted! Come 
on!” 

And then Macbeth stepped into his lines 
again, that right hand still clutching the 
hard object in his pocket, his manner easy 
if watchful, his enunciation clear: 

“T will not yield to kiss no groun’ befo’ 
young Malcolm’s feet, an’ to be baited with 
the rabble’s curse. Though Barnum wood 
come runnin’ to Dunsinane, an’ you ain’t 
had no mother, yet I will try the las’. 
Befo’ my body I flings my warlike shield.” 

Simian tensed himself. His fearful eyes 
saw Macbeth’s right hand stealing slowly 
from the pocket. Gun—or knife? Knife— 
or gun? He made a last despairing plea: 

““Jupiter—please f 

And then L. Jupiter Jones, actor, rose to 
heights of histrionic grandeur. His vibrant 
voice carried to the farthest corner of the 
hall. His hand emerged from his pocket, 
clutching something. This something he 
shook with a peculiar rattling sound. He 
stooped and sent them clattering merrily 
across the battlefield, and then he gazed 
triumphantly at Macduff and then again 
at the dice which had come to rest with 
four-three showing. 

“Roll on, Macduff,” he declaimed, ‘‘an’ 
see if you can roll ’em good enough!” 
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its rays of light down upon the track ahead 
of him. Occasionally he would shake it, 
when the pencil of light would spurt out into 
an intenser brilliancy. There was the sound 
of dripping water all about him, and little 
rivers gurgled and rippled in the rocky 
ditches on either side of the car tracks, in 
the center of which he walked. Black 
mouths of cold, dank crosscuts opened up to 
the right and to the left of him every hun- 
dred feet or so, for he was in the old de- 
serted workings of the mine. A quarter of a 
century before he had worked there himself 


with pick and hammer and drill, helping to— 


gouge out and blast out the rich silver ore 
in those tunnels and stopes. Now a mile 
farther on men working under his directions 
were gouging out and blasting out the 
leaner extensions of those veins. 

He recalled the wonderful finds that had 
been made in those crosscuts and drifts; the 
thousands of tons of rich ore he had seen 
taken out. If he could only strike rock like 
that of those former days! Tf the old mine 
would only come back—now, when danger 
was threatening him! He knew Vance was 
after him. He must be careful now not to 
make a misstep of any kind. If he could 
make a rich strike—what excuse would 
Vance have then for getting rid of him? 

“T’m not too old!”’ he muttered. “I’m 
good for another ten years! Ten years more 
and I'll be willin’ to quit! But if he fires 
me ” 

He broke off in his soliloquizing, for he 
suddenly found himself in pitchy_ black 
darkness—his lamp had gone out. He ut- 
tered an imprecation and drew his hand 
sharply over the little wheel on the side of 
the reflector. A shower of tiny sparks shot 
out from the flint beneath the wheel, but 
there was no leap of flame. He lifted the 
lamp toward his ear and shook it. 

“‘Cripes, it’s empty!” he growled. HT 
thought it was filled. Now I'll have to feel 
my way in to the station.” 

He went slowly forward in the almost 
palpable darkness that surrounded him, 
feeling with his feet for the running board 
between the car rails, finding his way easily, 
avoiding jutting rocks and sharp turns as 
though some sixth sense were guiding him. 
Five minutes, ten minutes, fifteen he 
walked, and then far ahead of him his eye 
caught the twinkle of a pin point of light— 
the station lamp. As he drew near the 
lighted place he heard the sound of raised 
voices, loud talking, shouting, laughter. 

‘What is it—a party?” he mumbled, go- 
ing cautiously now, careful to make no noise. 

“‘Humpty-dee! Humpty-di! Humpty- 
dum! Seven!” 

On the floor of the station near the shaft 
he saw three men. They were on their 
knees. Two of them he recognized as tram- 





mers on that level; the third, a short stout 


little man, was Coningsby Sugg. 

Connie Sugg was one of old Dan’s many 
trials and tribulations—Connie Sugg, mine 
and mill roustabout and handy man, with 
his irrepressible crap-shooting proclivities; 
with his exasperating triweekly requests for 
a couple of dollars to buy a few groceries 
with; with his eternal good humor, his 
persistent joviality, his never-disappearing 
grin. 

“‘Cripes, Connie, wipe that grin off your 
mug and look serious!” the old superin- 
tendent had yelled at him a thousand times. 
“Tookserious onceina while! You make me 
sick with your damned happy-happy stuff!” 

And a thousand times had he threatened 
to discharge the man, always for the one 
offense—crap shooting about the mine and 
mill. But he never had discharged him 
and he knew he never would. There was a 
big warm spot in the old man’s heart for 
the good-natured, grinning offender, Connie 
Sugg, for all the foolish fellow’s faults. He 
couldn’t—he couldn’t possibly get along 
without Connie Sugg—he was his faithful 
Achates, his man Friday, his liege man, his 
trump, his flunky. But he wished he could 
preak him of that crap-shooting habit. It 
was a bad thing for the working force. Here 
he was again at it in working hours, neglect- 
ing his own job, keeping other men from 
their jobs, rolling dice! A stop would have 
to be put to it—that was all! 

The osseous cubes had again come to the 
hands of the little squat man kneeling on 
the station floor, and he was blowing his 
breath upon them as he rolled them about 
between his palms. Now they were tum- 
bling over the iron plate above which the 
three were bent near the shaft. 
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“Tt’s Giant Dick from Boston!” chortled 
Connie Sugg. ‘Watch me make it! Watch 
me close, boys! Humpty-dee! Humpty-di! 
Humpty-dum! Seven? Jeeminy jack rab- 
pits! I lose every time on that humpty- 
dum this mornin’! And last night I was 
takin’ everything in sight on humpty-dum! 
Shoot, Terry!” 

Old Dan, crouching in the darkness pre- 
paring for his spring upon the three unsus- 
pecting dicers, chuckled as he watched them. 
He would throw a scare into them pretty 
soon that they would remember. 

The dice were again in the hands of the 
eager Connie Sugg, and again they clat- 
tered over the iron plate. 

“Tt’s little Jo-Jo this time!” he an- 
nounced. ‘‘Easy pickin’, and there’s six 
pits layin’ on the board waitin’ to be took! 
Watch me take it up! Humpty-dee! 
Humpty-di! Humpty-dum! Huh? A seven 
again! Jeeminy-jiggers! Dernthat humpty- 
dum! I can’t do nothin’ a-tall this morn- 
in’ ” 





““What’s goin’ on here, hey?” 

The roar of the superintendent’s voice in 
the silence of the underground chamber was 
terrifying. Three frightened men leaped to 
their feet, the dice disappeared as by magic 
in the pockets of Connie Sugg, and that 
embarrassed and confused individual began 
hurriedly gathering up the sharpened drills 
which he had dumped down upon the floor 
a half hour before. 

“What’re you two men doin’ here?’”’ de- 
manded the old man angrily. Shootin’ 
craps, eh? Why ain’t you trammin’ rock, 
hey? Why ain’t you?” 

“No cars come down yet—we was 
waitin’ for cars,” answered one of the 
trammers. 

Why 


“Waitin? for cars! No excuse! 


-didn’t you go to work with your shovels 


cleanin’ up that spilled waste in yonder? 
That’s part of your job. Now you grab a 
shovel and lam in, and if I ever catch you 
at this trick again I’ll send you down the 
hill so fast the trail’ll smoke behind you! 
No cars! Cripes!” 

The two trammers slunk away, and in a 
moment the scrape, scrape, scrape of steel 
on shattered rock was heard back in the 
tunnel. 

“And you—you little sawed-off nubbin!” 
bellowed the old man, wheeling about and 
advancing upon the busy nipper. ““What’ve 
you got to say, hey? Why weren’t you 
gettin’ them tools in to the miners?” 

“TI was ahead of time,” replied Connie 
Sugg, swallowing hard. 

“Yeah! Any old time you’re ahead of 
time! That’s a hot one! Now listen to me, 
Mr. Sugg! Lend me your elephant ear, Mr. 
Sugg, for I’m goin’ to put a flea in it as big 
asa mud turtle! I’m goin’ to jolt you! This 
is the limit—this is the last limit! I’ve 
warned you before—I’ve been warnin’ you 
for fifteen years, and now I’m through! You 
can finish up your trip and at noon you can 
go home! Understand?”’ 

Fright, surprise, doubt, sorrow looked 
out of the chubby man’s big blue eyes. He 
essayed a grin, but it was a wretched 
failure. 

“Huh? You—you don’t mean I 

“JT mean just that! Go home at noon! 
T’ve got enough of you and your crap 
shootin’ about these works, and I’m sick of 
you and your darned groceries! Get out! 
Go home at noon! See Dancer and tell him 
T told you that!” 

The steel drills the nipper was holding 
slipped from his hands and fell rattling 
about his feet; his thick red. lips dropped 
apart and his staring blue eyes floated in a 
teary flood. 

“A}|—all right, boss,” he gulped. 

Old Dan refilled his lamp with water and 
carbide, adjusted it, lighted it by rasping a 
spark from the little piece of flint it carried, 
and walked away. He entered another 
tunnel leading away from the station. 

“Cripes!’”’ he chuckled as he went along. 
“That’s the time I throwed it into him 
right! That’s the time he didn’t grin back 
at me! Good little chap to have round, 
Connie is. Couldn’t get along without 
Connie—couldn’t possibly. But I wish he 
wouldn’t shoot craps and bother me for 
money for groceries.” 

He continued on his way until he came 
to 87 Crosscut. He turned into it and ina 
few minutes reached the workings. Three 
cars of ore, which the muckers had just fin- 
ished loading, stood on the track. He held 
up his lamp and studied the rock carefully. 
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“Great stuff!’ he muttered as his keen 
eye caught the luster of the horn silver it car- 
ried. “Great stuff! Looks like the rock we 
used to take out of the old mine years ago. 
What if we should find the same old ledge!”’ 

He moved on toward the face of the 
drift, where an air-driven machine thun- 
dered and roared over its mighty task, 
driving a six-foot bar of tempered steel into 
the living rock in front of it. The two men 
operating the machine glanced at him as 
he approached, then turned back to their 
work. The steel drill wabbled and twisted 
and turned, and lunged and beat and 
banged at the rock before it; the com- 
pressed air whined and shrieked through 
the intakes and outlets of the mechanism, 
and the whole machine trembled and shook 
until it seemed to the onlooker that every 
muscle of the man operating it must be 
vibrating and aquiver. 

The superintendent watched the oper- 
ations for a few moments, then gave a sig- 
nal to stop the work. The terrific din that 
had been filling the narrow chamber was in 
an instant succeeded by a silence that was 
appalling. He stepped upon a little mound 
of blasted, pulverized rock that lay in front 
of the tripod supporting the machine, lifted 
up his lamp and began examining the ore 
vein. 

“Looks pretty good, eh, boys?” he said 
as he ran his lamp up and down the glitter- 
ing seam of multicolored ore that had been 
exposed by the last blast. 

“T’ll say it looks pretty good,” returned 
the man leaning over the machine. “An- 
other fifty foot of this and we'll sure be 
eset out some valuable rock from the old 

ole.” 

“Yes, sir, it certainly looks good!” re- 
peated the old man. “Took at that yellow 
stain! There’s chloride for you, eh? Look 
at this piece, boys! Cripes!’”’ For several 
seconds he stood musing, and his eyes shone 
unusually bright in the glare of the carbide 
lamps. ‘‘All right, men, let the good work 
go on,” he said, stepping down from the 
little mound of pulverized rock. 

With a snort and a howl, as the com- 
pressed air was released in its chambers, the 
machine resumed its interrupted labor, 
driving the long steel drill deeper and 
deeper into the hard granitic rock, And 
again the little chamber was choked with a 
bedlam of sound. 

Thesuperintendent returned to the cross- 
cut, walked slowly back through it to the 
tunnel, into which he turned, to penetrate 
deeper and deeper into the mine. He came 
to a raise, climbed a long rickety ladder, 
climbed another and another through old 
damp stopes, walked half a mile through 
an ancient drift and came to the workings 
where the ore had been showing better 
values for the last two or three shifts. An 
examination of the rock there left him 
chuckling again, and as he emerged from 
the mine into the open above the mill a half 
hour later a smile was playing about his lips 
beneath the gray mustache. 

“T must write and tell Pete about it,” he 
was saying to himself as he entered his 
office. ‘‘Pete’ll like to hear about this ore. 
He’s always kind of looked at Argent 
Group as his mine, because he located the 
first claim here—made the first discovery.” 

He sat down at his desk, threw off his hat 
and raised his feet to a table. 

“Take a little letter, Sampson!” he 
called over his shoulder. “Take a letter to 
Pete Randall at Virgin City.” 

There was silence in theroom. He looked 
about. Hugh Sampson, his bookkeeper and 
stenographer, had returned no answer—he 
was not at his desk that stood half hidden 
behind a row of filing cases. 

“Now, then, where’s Sampson?” he 
growled. ‘‘Sampson! Sampson!”’ he bel- 
lowed. 

A door leading into another room opened 
and a bullet-headed youth looked in. 

“Sampson telephoned methat he couldn’t 
come out to-day, Mr. Tinling,” he an- 
nounced. ‘He said his stummick’s out of 
whack again.” 

Old Dan glared. 

“What's that?” he roared. “His stum- 
mick’s out of whack? Well, I don’t wonder 
it’s out of whack, with all the slop and 
other junk he’s lappin’ up all the time! Get 
him on the phone for me, Digby—lI want to 
talk to him!”’ 

Hugh Sampson, in charge of the office 
work at Argent Group Mines, was another 

(Continued on Page 110) 
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Plug of the World 


There is no evading this fact 
—the automotive industry has 
placed its stamp of approval 
upon AC Spark Plugs. The list 
of manufacturers below, who 
equip with AC, tells the story. 
Yearafter yearthese sparkplugs 
have been standard equipment 
on most of America’s high- 
grade cars. This, we believe, 
is the strongest reason why 
you should use them always. 


Champion Ignition Company, FLINT, Michigan 





These manufacturers use AC Spark Plugs for factory equipment 
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Un-retouched photograph showing conditions encountered by Goodyear 

Cord Tires in excavation and foundation work for the Federal Reserve wo Ae 
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For Savage Toil or Easy Hauls 
—lThe Big Pneumatics 


“The truck on Goodyear Cord Tires makes more trips, hauls more yardage out of 
excavation than any solid-tired unit, although limited by a hand dump body—uses 
less gasoline—depreciates much more slowly than solid-tired trucks one-half its 
age—and despite rocks, cinders, scrap iron, splinters, nails and hoops, the Good- 
year Cord Tires are outlasting solid tires in this work.’’—J. F. Powers, Motor Truck 
Foreman, George, Hankins & George, Excavating Contractors, Richmond, Va. 


TTT 


ITH the multiplying evidence of the prowess of Goodyear 

Cord Tires on trucks comes testimony, such as that given here, 
describing how pneumatic performance reduces truck toil otherwise 
extremely severe on solid tires. 


Just as light delivery systems are improved with the competent 
Goodyear Cord Tires, so is the ordeal of many a heavy, grinding 
haul mastered with their grip, cushioning and mobility. 


In urgent industrial transportation this supple cord tire thus is 
duplicating the profound effect of pneumatics on the earliest passen- 
ger Cars; it is increasing motor truck utility while protecting driver, 
mechanism, load and road. 


The whole operating efficiency of the perfected pneumatic truck 
tire has its body and life in the tenacious Goodyear Cord construction 
developed out of long pioneering work and that extensive care 
which protects our good name. 


The hauling history written on American highways by Goodyear 
freighting fleets and passenger busses, shod with Goodyear Cord 
Tires, now is reduced to a simple cost analysis charting the way for 
other truck users. 


This data, plus that supplied by leading transportation managers | 
| comparing pneumatic and solid truck tires, can be obtained by iN 
writing to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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(Continued from Page 106) 

of old Dan Tinling’s many cares and wor- 
ries. Sampson was a transplanted effete 
Easterner, and that fact constituted old 
Dan’s first count against the man. Then he 
was refined and nice and dainty and gram- 
matically perfect in his speech, and that 
was eount two against him. He wore 
creased trousers, silk shirts, gorgeous ties 
and kid shoes about the office, though every 
other employee of Argent Group that en- 
tered the building, from the superintendent 
down to messenger boy, was garbed in 
khaki overalls, laced boots, woolen, shirt 
and slouch hat. Count three against Hugh 
Sampson. Finally he had a delicate, dis- 
ordered digestive system—he talked much 
of dyspepsia and was finicky in his eating; 
he nibbled at queer health foods and he 
brewed over the drum stove in the office 
for his consumption innumerable cups of 
beef tea—‘‘ booyong,” he called it. Count 
four. The man—his talk, his ways, his 
health—annoyed, exasperated old Dan. 
Sometimes—not always, for Sampson was 
a good workman—he wished he had a real 
Westerner on the job. 

“Here he is now, Mr. Tinling,” called 
the bullet-headed youth. The superintend- 
ent stepped across the room to a tele- 
phone. 

“ello! That you, Sampson?” he 
shouted. ‘‘Well say, Sampson, I’m gettin’ 
pretty well fed up on this here stummick 
song of yours. Gettin’ to be kind of a 
chestnut, you know, Sampson. If you’d 
nut on a nose bag at meal time, like the rest 
of us do, and cut out this canary bird and 
goldfinch chow you're eatin’ you wouldn’t 
have so much stummick trouble. Here I’ve 
got a letter to write to Pete Randall right 
away, and I’d like to know how I’m goin’ 
to do it! You know yourself that I can’t 
spell for one-two-three, and if I wrote it 
with a pen Pete couldn’t read it—and 
neither could I. And I’d rather tear down 
one of the mine compressors and set it up 
again than to try to monkey out a letter on 
that writin’ machine of yours. Cripes, 
Sampson, why don’t you order a new 
stummick? Hey? Uh-huh! Oh, that’s all 
right, Sampson! You just take it easy fora 
day or two and you'll be all right—it isn’t 
like consumption or paralysis, you know. 
I'll manage to get along all right. But you 
take my advice and cut out this here 
hullion-cube-tea stuff you’re drinkin’ all 
the time. So long, Sampson!” 

He went back to his desk and sat down 
and glowered. 

‘‘Cripes! Why doesn’t he dosomething?”’ 
he muttered. ‘‘Clever little man, Sampson 
is. I’d hate to lose him, dogged if I 
wouldn’t. Too darned bad about his stum- 
mick. But I want to get that letter off to 
Pete—want to get it to him to-night. Pete 
might want to buy a little Argent Group 
stock if he knew it was lookin’ good up 
here. I could telegraph, but that won’t 
do—too many snoopers along the line be- 
tween here and Virgin City.” He turned 
and glared at Sampson’s typewriter. “Tl 
have to try it, I guess. I’ll make it a short 
one—but it’ll be a bird of a letter, I'll bet ie? 

He took a handful of letterheads from a 
drawer, went to the machine and began 
laboring over the keyboard, punching the 
keys with his great, stubby, calloused fin- 
gers, muttering and growling as he worked. 
The sweat had broken out on his brow in 
big drops before he had finished; and he 
had bitten his tongue until it was sore; and 
the clock on the wall above him had ticked 
away an hour and more ere he pulled the 
sheet from the roller and laid it on the 
stand before him. 

It was indeed a very short letter, and it 
was indeed a very queer-looking letter, but 
one could by study gather from it the in- 
formation that Argent Group Mines showed 
signs of coming back strong; that there had 
been some remarkably rich ore uncovered 
in 87 Crosscut; and that it was the opinion 
of the writer that the long-lost ledge that 
had been searched for so diligently for so 
many years was about to be discovered. 

“Tt certainly is a bird! It’s a little loo- 
loo!” the old miner chuckled as he illegibly 
smeared his name at the bottom of the brief 
communication. ‘‘But Pete’ll understand 
it. And Pete couldn’t do any better, con- 
found him! We went to the same school!” 

He was folding the letter preparatory to 
inserting it in the envelope when he stopped. 

“Guess L’ll just stick on a postscript 
tellin’ him I’m goin’ to make a pretty nifty 
little shipment of bullion in a day or so,” he 
said aloud. ‘That’ll interest Pete too.’’ 

He went back to the machine, inserted 
the sheet and began punching the keys 
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again. He had written but a few words 
when he lifted his big hands from the key- 
poard and rested them on the desk. 
“Bullion!” he muttered. ‘Now, how in 
Sam Hill do you spell bullion—with one 
‘)’ and a ‘y’ or with two ‘l’s’ and a ‘y’? 
Cripes! I’ve seen it in print a million and 
three times, and now I can’t spell it to save 
my life! Bullion! Well, by cripes! Bullion!” 
His eyes wandered away from the ma- 
chine at which he had been staring. They 
came to rest ona row of small flat tin cans 
arranged in nice order on the top of 
Sampson’s desk. Each of the cans bore a 
red label on which were printed the words, 
“‘Swiftman’s Bouillon Cubes.” 
“There it is!’’ he exclaimed. 
son’s bullion-tea stuff! Sure!” 
He went to the desk, picked up and car- 
ried one of the cans back to the machine, 
sat down again and proceeded to spell out 
the word on the keys that was printed on 
the red label. The completed postscript in- 
formed Pete Randall that Argent Group 
Mines would make within a few days an 
unusually heavy shipment of bouillon. 
“Yes, that’ll interest Pete, all right. He 
knows we haven’t been doing much lately. 
Cripes! I wouldn’t take on a stenogra- 
pher’s job for a thousand a second!” the 
weary writer announced to the empty 
office, mopping his red face with his red 
bandanna. He sealed the envelope in which 
he had placed the folded letter. 
And when 


“Hey, Digby!” he roared. 
the bullet-headed young man in the adjoin- 
ing room put in appearance he said to him: 
‘Get this letter in the box so Ballard will 
take it out—I want it to go to-night.” 

That afternoon at Jackwood’s livery 
barn he ordered out and mounted his saddle 
horse to ride over the mountain ridge to 
inspect a number of new prospects four or 
five miles distant from Argent. He was 
going at Vance’s orders. Vance proposed 
to acquire more ore-producing properties— 
a proposal that did not meet with old Dan’s 
approval. 

“Tt’s a wild-goose chase!’’ he told him- 
self as he rode away from the camp. raid 
know all about them gopher holes over 
there—I could write my report right here 
without havin’ seen ’em!”’ 

His inspection of the prospects was 
quickly over with, and he set out on his 
return ride. Down in the valley, a thou- 
sand feet below him, he saw a man on 
horseback flying over the sagebrush flat. 
pulled up his steed and sat watching 

im. 

“‘Cripes, that chap knows how to ride all 
right!’”’ he muttered. “Wonder who it is? 
I guess I’ll travel back to camp that way— 
must be a good road down there, judgin’ 
from the way that fellow is hittin’ it up.” 

He turned his horse and guided it down 
the rough trail into the valley. The horse- 
man saw him descending the hill and came 
galloping across the flat to meet him. As 
he drew near old Dan reined in his animal 
and stared in amazement. It was Connie 
Sugg he saw approaching. 

“What! That little bird!” he chuckled. 
‘Now, where in Sam Hill did he ever learn 
to ride a horse? And how in Sam Hill does 
he manage to stick on with them short fat 
legs of his? Hello, Connie! What in Sam 
Hill are you doin’ out here?”’ 

“Been tryin’ out my new mount,” re- 
plied the little man, grinning broadly. 

“Yours? That’s Ed Shank’s horse.” 

“No, it ain’t—not no more. I shot Ed 
for it last night and took it from him. It’s 
mine to-day.” 

“Say, Connie, you're goin’ to shoot your- 
self in jail some of these fine days, you 
mark me! How’d you like to trade ani- 
mals, Connie? I might be willin’ to give 
you a little boot—say, five or ten dollars.” 

“Nope—nothin’ doin’, boss—don’t care 
to trade. But say, I'll shoot you— your 
plug against mine. What say?” 

Old Dan gave a snort of disgust and 
spurred his horse forward. Connie Sugg 
trotted after him as a page in the days of 
chivalry might have followed behind the 
knight he served. Once the chubby Sugg 
urged his animal to a gallop, and quickly 
left the older rider far behind. 

‘Cripes! The little tub rides better than 
I do,” laughed old Dan. “TI can’t under- 
stand how he sticks to the saddle with them 
little fat legs. Makes me laugh to watch 
him. Good nag he’s got too. I ought to get 


“Samp- 


hold of it—he’ll be gamblin’ it off in a day- 


or two.” 
At the livery barn the two men parted 
company. “4 
“Dancer told me what you said I was to 
do,” said Connie Sugg with a grin. 
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‘Well, I just want you to keep your eyes 
open up there at the mill to-night and to- 
morrow night. I’m not exactly afraid any- 
thing will happen, you know, but I don’t 
like the idea of all that stuff layin’ up there 
alone—it might get lonesome. So you kind 
of hang round the compressor room where 
the bullion cupboard is. Might give an eye 
to Gadsen too, though I reckon he’s all 
right. If you notice anything out of the 
way let me know, Connie.” 

“Sure thing! Sleep sound and leave it 
to me.” 

“No crap shooting up there, Connie, 
remember !” 

“T should say not, boss!” 

Sometime in the night old Dan was 
wakened from a sound sleep made pleasant 
by vivid dreams of ore veins so rich in 
silver that the ore was being sent directly 
from the mine to the refinery. He started 
up to find the telephone on the wall near 
his bed jangling wildly. 

“Now what’s the matter?” snarled the 
old man as he crawled from bed. 

Connie Sugg was on the line. 

“Hey, boss, you’d better come up to the 
mill!” he called. ‘‘Lot of old hen loose up 
here! Things are doin’!” 

“T}] come.” It wasn’t unusual for him 
to make a trip in the middle of the night to 
the mill or mine—breakdowns, accidents to 
machinery, injured men often ealled him 
there. But this was the first time booze 
had ever routed him out of bed. He 
growled angrily as he dressed. 

Ten minutes later he was climbing the 
rocky, slippery trail up the mountain side. 
The going was harder than it had been in 
the morning, for the night was dark and the 
uncertain path was covered with treach- 
erous layers of ice. More than once he 
went down, one of the falls breaking the 
lamp of the electric torch he carried. 

“Darn that old hen!’ he kept muttering. 
‘It’s enough to drive a man back to drink— 
if there was such a thing as drink! Thought 
all my booze troubles disappeared when we 
voted this state dry, and here’s this old-hen 
stuff flyin’ in my face! Cripes!”’ 

His wrath rose to higher bounds as he 
entered the mill and looked about. For 
some time, he saw, the mill had been left to 
run itself. The agitators and two of the 
great settling tanks were clogged; a filter 
was stuck fast; the tube mill was choked, 
and pulp and slime were piling up on the 
floor about it. 

Gadsen, the foreman, came hurrying in 
from outside. Old Dan wondered why he 
was outside the mill at such a time. Sur- 
prise and something like fear showed in the 
man’s eyes as they fell upon the superin- 
tendent. 

““What’s the matter up here, Gadsen?” 

The foreman threw up his hands. 

“Somebody scattered a lot of bad booze 
about the place to-night and the boys got 
hold of it,’’ he replied. 

““Who was it scattered it about, hey?” 

“How do I know?” 

“You're in charge here, aren’t you? You 
ought to know who’s foolin’ round the mill 
after night! Well, hustle up the hill and 
tell Gerlach to send some of his men down 
here. Hurry up or we'll have a mess we'll 
never handle.” 

Gadsen ran out, saying, ‘“I’ll get them.” 

In the compressor room, sitting on a nail 
keg with his back against the door of the 
cupboard in which was stored the bullion, 
old Dan found Connie Sugg. The big 
plue eyes of the little man were singularly 
bright. 

“What is it, Connie?” 

“Don’t know—don’t know what to think 
of it, boss. I was settin’ right here, just as 
I’m settin’ now, after eatin’ my lunch along 
about midnight, and I kind of dozed off. 
When I woke up I found this here bottle 
of old hen standin’ on the floor there be- 
side me.” ‘ 

He drew a flask of amber-colored liquid 
from the depths of the nail keg on which he 
sat. 

“So that’s old hen, eh?” said old Dan, 
taking the bottle, drawing the cork and 
sniffing at it. 

“ Doesn’t smell half bad,” he commented. 

He tipped up the bottle and tasted the 
contents. 

“Doesn’t taste half bad either.”” And he 
smacked his lips. ‘You sure that’s old 
hen, Connie?” 

“'That’s old hen, boss, and no mistake. 
The proof of old hen ain’t in the taste, but 
in the kick. And she sure hands out a hind- 
leg wallop. The mill gang’s outside asleep 
in the snow.” 

“Well, what next?” 
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“Why, as I woke up and saw the old hen 
gettin’ invitin’-like on the floor I thought I 
noticed the coat tails of Gadsen goin’ out 
that door yonder. Can’t swear to that, 
though, as my lamps was still kind of 
blurred from the doze I’d been in. I got up 
and strolled out through the mill, and I saw 
that the old hen was gettin’ in her work— 
the invisible waiter had served drinks out 
there first. So I come back here and called 
you up. Another little thing, boss—I’m 
pretty sure I heard a sneeze cart down the 
hill on the road behind the boiler house.”’ 

“You heard a what?” 

“A gneeze cart—one of them little toy 
autos that everybody has nowadays.” 

“Oh, I guess not, Connie. Who'd have 
any business out there on that road after 
night?” 

*“T don’t know, but just the same I’m 
pretty certain I heard a sneeze cart cough 
down there behind the old crusher house.” 

“Allright, Connie, have it your own way. 
I think you’d better go out in the mill now 
and give Gadsen a hand—we’ll have a bad 
mess of it if we don’t get them agitators to 
workin’ again pretty quick. I’ll hang round 
here a while. If I don’t think to tell you, 
you come out here again to-morrow night, 
and be sure you keep awake too!” 

“Just you leave that to me, boss.” 

After the chubby man had gone old Dan 
took a key from his pocket and opened the 
door of the cupboard back of the com- 
pressor in which the bullion was stored 
between melting and shipping days. He 
counted the big white bars of metal he saw 
lying there. There were thirty of them. 

‘“‘About sixty thousand dollars’ worth of 
the stuff in that pile,’ he told himself. “A 
nice little stake of itself. Not bad at all, 
considerin’ what we were doin’ this time a 
year ago. Cripes! I wonder what makes 
me so neryous all at once about this melt of 
bullion? Been storin’ it in that hole for ten 
years, and now something’s givin’ me a 
hunch to keep my eye onit. Darn that old 
hen! I wonder now’—he sat down and 
mused for a long while. 

For the remainder of the night he busied 
himself about the mill, helping the green 
men who had been brought down from the 
hill to repair the damaged machinery and 
to get things again into running shape. He 
noticed that Gadsen worked feverishly, 
that he ran here and there, urging on the 
men, and he concluded the man was wrought 
up and worried over the trouble he had run 
into. 

Just before daybreak the old man went 
down the hill to the camp and to his board- 
ing house, where he ate his breakfast. 

As he came out of the house he saw a 
small auto truck driven by a red-headed 
man draw up in front of the establishment 
of Tony Gasher, ex-saloonkeeper and ex- 
vender of all kinds of hard drinks—ex per- 
force by the recently made laws of the state 
of Nevada. 

In the carrying box of the truck he saw 
a number of loose ore bags. 

“Now where did that chap come from 
with a truck at this time of day?” he asked 
himself. ‘That must be the red-headed lad 
that Dancer was tellin’ me about—the one 
that’s helpin’ Tony Gasher scatter old hen 
about these diggin’s. I’ll round up a gang 
of the boys some of these days and chase 
him and Tony Gasher both out of Argent! 
I’m gettin’ tired of old hen!” 

Back at the mill a few hours later he 
worked with the two men from the refinery, 
getting the bullion ready for shipment, 
helping them hammer down and smooth off 
the little knobs and irregularities on the 
surfaces of the bars, watching the careful 
weighing of the white metal on the Troy 
scales, assisting in the marking of the ingots 
with the steel dies employed for that pur- 
pose, stamping each bar with its weight, its 
lot number and the name of the producer. 
The work completed, the bullion was re- 
turned to the cupboard—there would not 
be time that day for its removal to Ore 
Valley for shipment. : 

“You tell Bryin when you see him to-day 
that he must take the stuff out to-morrow, 
Joe, and you and Lee be here to help him 
load it when he comes for it,’ he told the 
two workmen. 

He went to his office. Sampson had not 
returned to work. The bullet-headed youth 
came in to say that the bookkeeper’s 
stomach was still troubling him. 

“T wish that invalid would either quit or 
get back on the job!” he mumbled. ‘‘Layin’ 
off right when I’m needin’ him most! Here 
T’ve got to get all this stuff together and 
write a letter to the mint! Fine work! 


(Continued on Page 113) 
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ADDS LIFE to PAINT 


To make every sweep of the brush deliver utmost value, the paint 
you manufacture, sell, buy, or use, should contain Zinc Oxide. 

The tint, lustre, resistance against dirt and weather are improved— 
the very life of the paint is lengthened—by Zinc Oxide. Zinc paint 
provides a surface impervious to moisture, easy to wash and clean, 
and protected against rapid deterioration. ‘The extreme fineness of 
Zinc Oxide gives to paint greater covering capacity, greater hiding 
power, and longer years of service. 

For years we have made it possible for paint makers to obtain 
Zinc Oxide of the quality that best serves their purposes. Our more 
than 70 years of work with Zinc enables manufacturers, in scores of 
greatly diversified fields, to better their commodities through the use 
of New Jersey Zinc. 

Extensive stocks of those Zinc products used by the paint trade 
are carried in conveniently located warehouses. 
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THE NEW JERSEY ZINC ‘COMPANY, 160 Front Street, New York 
ESTABLISHED 1848 


CHICAGO: Mineral Point Zinc Company, 1111 Marquette Building 
PITTSBURG: The New Jersey Zinc Co. (of Pa.), 1439 Oliver Building 
Manufacturers of Line Oxide, Slab Zinc ( Spelter), Spiegeleisen, Lithopone, Sulphuric 
Acid, Rolled Zinc Strips and Plates, Zinc Dust, Salt Cake and Zine Chloride . 


The world’s standard for Zinc products 
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A Rothschild hat has been designed 
especially for you. Your stature, the 
contour of your head, your type of fea- 
tures were given careful consideration— 
the finished product is a hat that suits 
you perfectly. 


It can be found in good shops through- 
out the land—this Rothschild hat of 
yours. With its particular fitness for 
your wear, it has the certain quality, 
smartness of style and shape and color 
best suited to your particular needs. 


Since 1859 the Rothschild Mark has been 
the guide to better made hats for men. 


ROTHSCHILD BROS. HAT CO. 


“4/1 the new ones all the time” 
St. Louis Chicago 
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(Continued from Page 110) 
It'll take me the rest of theday. Cripes! I 
wonder if I could use that addin’ machine 
there to get my totals together?” 

He walked over to the adding machine 
and stood before it, looking at its red and 
white keys. Then he drew his little note- 
book from his pocket, in which he had 
recorded the weights of the bullion, and 
began working with the keys, copying 

‘ Sampson’s methods of operation as he re- 
called them. Finally he pushed down the 
lever for a total, jerked out the ribbon of 
paper and looked at the result he had ob- 
tained. 

“Seven million one hundred and twenty- 
two thousand six hundred and ten.” That 
was the number he read aloud. ‘Bah!’ he 
roared in disgust. ‘‘Seven million one hun- 
dred and twenty-two thousand six hundred 
and ten ounces of silver! I guess so—not! 
Some bullion, some bullion for a monthly 
clean-up at little old Argent! Old hen! 
Sick stummicks! Crap shooters! Addin’ 
machines! Vice presidents and general 
managers! Letter writin’! Cripes, if we 
hadn’t voted this state dry I’d go out 
and ——” 

He did not complete his threat, but sat 
down and began transferring the figures 
from his notebook to a great sheet of white 
paper, and with much grunting and talking 
to himself, and with much licking of the 
point of the stubby pencil with which he 
worked, slowly added up the column he had 
assembled, going over his work again and 
again. 

“Cripes! What’ll Sir Vance have to say 
to that?’”’ he chuckled when at last he 
was satisfied his computation was correct. 
“Ninety-two thousand one hundred and 
eighty-six ounces for the month, and forty- 
eight thousand one hundred and seventy- 
eight ounces of it for this half! Not bad— 
not bad at all! I should say it isn’t bad! I 
wish Vance hadn’t gone out to Virgin City 
yesterday—I’d just like to flash these 
figures at him! Well, now for the letter to 
the mint. It’ll be another loo-loo! Darn 
Sampson’s stummick!”’ 

He went to the typewriter with a handful 
of letterheads, and again as on the day be- 
fore he sat for a long time hunched up in 
the chair before the machine, punching the 
keys with his thick, stubby, calloused 
fingers, spoiling sheet after sheet of paper. 
And again as on the day before when he 
wrote he referred to the red label on the 
can that stood on his desk, spelling out the 
word it carried. And so in time he com- 
pleted his letter to the superintendent of 
the mint at San Francisco, advising him 
that Argent Group Mines was shipping to 
the mint ninety-two thousand one hundred 
and eighty-six ounces of silver bouillon. 

“Tt’s a day!” he exclaimed as he sealed 
the letter and dropped it in the cigar box 
that was nailed to the side of his desk. 
“Hardest day I’ve put in for twenty-five 
years, dogged if it isn’t!” 

That night he was again wakened from 
sleep, this time from a sleep made terrible 
by dreams of silver ore so heavy with the 
precious metal that the timbering of the 
mine where he was uncovering it in vast and 
unheard-of quantities had broken down be- 
neath its weight and had caught him 
beneath its glittering flood. It was all 
about him and over him, piling up and up 
about him, smothering him, crushing the 
life from his body. Then somebody had 
come to his assistance and was tugging and 
pulling at him, trying to drag him from be- 
neath the sparkling heaps, shouting at him, 
encouraging him. He opened his eyes. to 
find Connie Sugg bending over him, shak- 
ing him by the shoulder and bawling in 
his ear. / 

“What the devil!” he roared, sitting up 
in bed and rubbing his eyes. 

“Tumble out, boss, tumble out ! ” snapped 
an excited Connie Sugg. “‘They’ve swiped 
the jack—they’ve got the bullion and ski- 
dooed!” 

“Eh? What’s that? What d’ye mean— 
swiped the jack?” There was a tremor in 
the old man’s voice as he asked the question. 

“Swiped the jack is right—got it and 
skidooed is right too!’ 

“Who? ” 


“Gadsen and the red-headed duck that’s 
been picklin’ this camp with old hen for the 
past two months! Tumble up, boss!” 

“But—but what else?” 

“Well, they served the new gang with 
old hen up at the mill to-night just like they 
served the other bunch last night. Got the 
whole lot of ’em stewed limber. We ought 
to’ve tumbled to the trick last night, boss, 
but we didn’t. I told you there was a 


_ too, and if they happen to get off the road 
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sneeze cart down the hill back of the mill. 
But you were snorin’ and I was asleep, and 
I didn’t get next to what was goin’ on till it 
was rather late. I guess I kind of dozed off 
again to-night after I had my lunch down. 
They didn’t leave me a bottle this time—I 
reckon they decided they couldn’t land me 
that way; but here comes that Gadsen just 
as I woke up, honeyin’ round and talkin’ 
soft and wantin’ to shoot me four bits. I 
couldn’t stand it to let any chance go by 
ime that, with a sucker like him, so I fell 
or it. 

“Well, I won the bones and I’d just 
dropped down on my knees and had got to 
humpty-dee when up slips that red-headed 
ox behind me, piles his two hundred pounds 
of beef all over me and they had me fouled.” 

‘““You—you shot craps, eh?” inquired 
old Dan faintly. 

“Yes, but they would have got me any- 
way, you know—probably would have 
cracked my coco with a sledge handle, for 
they was bound to get me. Shootin’ that 
four bits with Gadsen saved my life, maybe. 
Well, they tied me up like I was a twist of 
perique tobacco, tossed me over by the 
compressor like I was a sack of spuds and 
told me they'd kill me if I opened my bazoo. 
Then they started to carry out the jack. 
They made fifteen trips between ’em.”’ 

“All of it—thirty bars!”’ groaned the old 
man. 

“The redhead was for. takin’ me along 
with ’em,” went on thelittle man, “and 
droppin’ me off all tied up some place 
below, but Gadsen said they had load 
enough for that little truck. Anyway, he 
told redhead I couldn’t do any damage 
before morning and by that time they’d be 
all right. So they busted the telephone 
with a hammer and left. 

“All that time I’d been layin’ my plans 
what I was goin’ to do, and as soon as 
they’d gone I wiggled and squirmed and 
twisted myself over till I got up close to the 
fly wheel of that little compressor, you 
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know, and then I just naturally let the edge Ad 
of the fly wheel of that little compressor ? Wi 
chaw the ropes in two that they had tied Xvi 
round my wrists. Then I beat it down the IN 7 
hill, and here I am.” Av 


“I see you,” said old Dan in a whisper. 

He was sitting on the edge of his bed, half 
dressed, his head falling forward, his eyes 
staring at the floor. He felt strangely help- 
less, unable to make a move, powerless to 
act. Anyway, what was the use now? The 
bullion had been stolen. It was in his 
charge—he was responsible for its safe- 
keeping. Here was Vance’s opportunity— 
Vance would discharge him, charging him 
with carelessness, perhaps with collusion 
with therobbers. Pshaw! And witha pos- 
sibility of the old mine coming back! He 
had been counting on that new strike carry- 
ing him through the danger that was 
threatening him. Let him uncover a good 
big tonnage of hundred-ounce ore—and his 
last assays had gone better than that—and 
Vance wouldn’t dare fire him! But now— 
stolen bullion—stolen by a man he had em- 
ployed! He heard Connie Sugg speaking 
again. 

“T knew the fix the mill would be in, so I 
stopped at Striver’s on my way down, 
routed him out of bed and told him he’d 
better get up to the mill in a hurry or he’d 
be sorry when he went up to-morrow 
mornin’ that he was day foreman up there. 
Then I stopped at Jackwood’s barn and 
woke up Slim Gordon and told him to 
saddle up your plug and mine and have 
them ready for us. They’ll be waitin’ by 
the time we get down there. Let’s go!” 

“Eh? Go where?” ; 

“Where? After the jack!” 

“Chase an automobile on horseback?” 

“Sure! They’re not goin’ to be able to 
go.so. awful fast with that load of metal. 
There’s a lot of snow in the lower cafion, 
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buy it. You learn when it wears out. Lots of people who 
think they save a little money at a tire dealer’s actually lose 
money in minus mileage on the road. 


Every Vitalic Tire gives every purchaser the satisfaction of 
knowing he got the biggest mileage value for every cent he paid. 

It’s worth something to ride without the disturbing thought— 
“TI wonder if I’ll get a puncture today?”’ Punctures are almost 
unknown to Vitalic users. That’s because of the strong, 
pure rubber and the tough, closely-woven fabric. 

Vitalic Tires are regular equipment on the better 
grade bicycles of such makes as Columbia, Dayton, 
Emblem, Excelsior, Harley Davidson, Indian, Iver 
Johnson, Miami, Pierce, and Yale. 

Ask the Vitalic dealer to tell you 
what he knows about Vitalics. 


N: one can tell you the real cost of a bicycle tire when you 





“Tougher Than 
Elephant Hide’’ 
down in the flat and run into them old mill 
tailin’s they’ll linger a while there, you bet. 
So we'll just cut over the divide and try to 
head.’em off. -Let’s go!” 
~ The old superintendent looked at the 
little man in amazement. What was this 
roustabout thinking of? Had he gone 
crazy? 

“What’s the matter with you?” he de- 
manded. “I wouldn’t ride over that divide 
after night on horseback for all the—why, 
I couldn’t—nobody could! And what’d be 
the use?”’ 

He was slowly finishing dressing. There 
wasn’t anything to be done—Vance would 
get him now. But he’d telegraph down to 
the sheriff at Ore Valley 

(Continued on Page 116) 


Some Inside Information 


All Vitalic Tires are made with an ex- 
tra-strong 1414-ounce fabric. The strong- 
est fabric used in most other bicycle tires is 
12-ounce—and as a rule bicycle-tire fab- 
rics are even lighter. Here is a magnified 
cross-section of 1414-ounce Vitalic fabric 
compared with an equally magnified cross- 
section of 12-ounce fabric. 


Continental Rubber Works 
Erie, Pa. 
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Hudson Records Prove 
Its All-Round Mastery 


In all Hudson’s unmatched records this important 
fact is clear—No ability is sacrificed in one direction 
to gain supremacy in another. 

Hudson is the fleetest. Its stock car speed records 
have never been equalled. On the speedway its 
racing cars won more points than any other team 
ever gained. 

But its speed means no forfeit of other qualities. 
For in official tests, the Super-Six has also out-per- 
formed all other types, in endurance, hill-climbing and 
acceleration. In every motor performance it has es- 
tablished leadership by unanswerable proofs. 

Only a supreme advantage, that others cannot use, 
could account for such all-round dominance. Hudson 
has it in the Super-Six motor. It minimizes vibration 


to within 10% of vanishing—nearer the ideal than any 
type we know. 

In the same size motor the exclusive Super-Six 
principle added 72% to power, and 80% to efficiency. 
Endurance is practically doubled. 

Moreover, this extra ability in speed and power 
means driving at half load, in ordinary motoring. It 
means absence of strain, thus much less mechanical 
deterioration. It means a wider range of flexibility, 
and the easy mastery of road and hill. 

How these qualities are valued by motorists is re- 
fected in Hudson’s five years’ leadership of fine car 
sales. Today the demand is larger than ever. 

Knowing how many have been disappointed in the 
past, will you risk a long wait for your Hudson by delay 


in placing your order? 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit 
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And Essex Holds World’s 
50-Hour Endurance Record 


Built by the same makers, Hudson’s unequalled 
records also speak for Essex. They foretold perform- 
ance never expected of a light car. ~ 


The prophecies now are facts. 


An Essex stock chassis set the world’s 50-hour endur- 
ance mark of 3037 miles. That is officially certified by 
the American Automobile Association. And Essex 
holds the world mark of 1061 road miles in 24 hours. A 
stock touring car did that. 


Local road, speedway and hill-climbing records in 
every section of the country are held by Essex. Scores 
of abusive tests have proved the endurance that 
30,000 owners find in the daily service of their 
' Essex cars. 


But it is not only in performance that Essex shows 


the same stamp of quality as Hudson. Its beauty of 
line, its luxury of appointment are the work of years of 
leadership in coach design. 


See the care and completeness, even in the smallest 
details. Its riding comfort, its smooth, quiet running 
ease, with the suggestion of well-contained reserve 
power, are qualities comparable with the finest of high- 
priced cars, yet you gain all the advantages of the light 
weight type, more important today than ever. 


Judge the Essex, not by the lightweight standards 
that you have known, but by the much more exacting 
requirements of the large, costly cars. Measure it by 
the highest standard of performance and fine quality, 
rather than by its moderate price. 


You, too, will find the appeal that has won 30,000. 


Essex Motors, Detroit 
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(Continued from Page 113) 

“T can ride over it, and if you don’t want 
to go I'll go alone!” announced Connie 
Sugg. “We've got to get that jack back! 
And I’m achin’ to get one good crack at 
that redhead for jumpin’ on me like he 
did!” The little man made for the door. 

“Here, here, wait a minute, you!”’ 

“There ain’t no time for waitin’! Let’s 
go—if you're goin’! I am!” 

“Wait a minute, Connie!” 

Old Dan pulled open a drawer of a dresser 
and lifted out a long blue-barrel revolver. 

“You got anything to shoot with?” he 
asked. 

“Got a pair of dice in one of my pants 
pockets.” 

The old man lifted another revolver from 
the drawer. 

‘Here, put this in your other pocket and 
then you'll be heeled double. Now then if 
you’re bound to go—but we might as 
well—pshaw!”’ 

Slim Gordon had the two horses out of 
their stalls, saddled and pridled. The hos- 
tler chuckled as he watched the chubby 
Sugg climb into the saddle. 

“Don’t fall off, little boy!” he cautioned. 

“Tf I do, Slim, I’ll land on you! Turn 
‘em loose! Open the doors!” 

The two horses trotted out into the 
street. 

A light fluffy snow had been falling 
earlier in the night, but the snow clouds had 
blown by and a bright moon was now shin- 
ing behind a thin screen of white haze. 

“Tt’s light enough so they can travel 
without lamps, but so can we,” said Connie 
Sugg as he trotted his horse ahead of old 
Dan’s and led the way down the street. 
“We'll see their tracks at the bottom of 
Cook’s Hill. That’s the'way they’ve got to 
go—no other way open. If we can get 
across the divide and strike Rabbit Gully 
before they do we'll be all right—a few 
planks yanked out of that culvert there 
will halt ’em. But if they reach the gully 
before we do and get over to the new Lin- 
coln Highway—good night, bullion! You'll 
see me startin’ back home right away 
quick. Come on! Here we go—gallopin’s 
good for the next three miles.” 

Old Dan grunted and spurred his horse 
into a gallop. The unexpected assumption 
of leadership by this chubby crap-shooting 
roustabout had surprised him—it puzzled 
him. He had known the man for fifteen 
years, yet in all that time he had never dis- 
cerned in him a single trait or quality that 
was not below mediocre. Was he now to 
discover a new, a different, a bigger Connie 
Sugg than the Connie Sugg he had known 
so long? Yesterday he had learned that he 
was an expert horseman, and now to-night 
he was leading off in a man hunt. 

“‘ Always thought him a second-rate dub 
and nothin’ else,” muttered the old man as 
he watched the easy rising and falling of the 
short squat figure on the galloping horse 
ahead of him. ‘Clever enough, too, in his 
way, and as handy as a pocket in a pair of 
dress-suit pants, but just a dub. That’s 
the way I always sized him. But cripes! 
I can see right now that he’s to be boss of 
this expedition to-night, all right—he’s got 
idees. And it’s goin’ to hump me to keep 
up with him, too, the way he’s hittin’ it up. 
It’s a wild-goose chase though. I ought to 
have telegraphed to the sheriff at Ore Val- 
ley and told him to watch out. Still I ex- 
pect Striver’ll do that when he finds out 
everything.” 

A mile of fast riding, and then they drew 
up at a fork in the road. 

“There’s the car tracks—I knowed we'd 
see ’em there!” called Connie Sugg. “No 
other way for ’em to get out, just as I told 
you! They'll go down this road to Rabbit 
Gully, cut off there to the west and cross to 
the Lincoln Highway, and then they’ll 
have clear choofin’ right into Keenow, 
where they can hide the stuff for a week or 
so and then bust it up and get rid of it in 
little bits at a time. I’d shoot a thousand 
bucks against a cent that we'll get to Rab- 
bit Gully first. We're off! Gallopin’s 
good—come on!” 

They crossed the level valley, following 
the road that wound in and out among the 
sagebrush and rabbit brush and grease- 
wood, passed its limits and began to climb 
up the long stony ridge known thereabouts 
as the divide. They were on the northern 
side of the mountain, where the sun’s rays 
had not struck squarely.and where there 
had been no thawing and freezing of the 
snow. Prospectors working back in the 
depths of the hills had kept the trail open 
with their comings and goings, and the 
horses climbed the ascent without difficulty. 
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“Tt won’t be so easy goin’ down on the 
other side,’’ Connie Sugg ealled back over 
his shoulder. ‘‘It’ll be icy and slippery 
there, and you'll have to watch out. How’s 
your horse shod?”’ 

“Rough.” 

“Qo’gs mine. We'll make it all right. 
Let’s keep movin’.” 

“And I’ll bet we don’t make it!” old 
Dan whispered to himself. “We'll never 
make it! Might as well have stayed in 
Argent! These horses can’t get down over 
there. I see my finish all right. Vance’ll 
bounce me just as soon as he hears—he’ll 
bounce me whether the stuff’s recovered or 
not. Old Argent’s goin’ to come back— 
there’s goin’ to be an old-fashioned boom 
out there if I know anything about ore 
signs, but I won’t get to see it. Guess I'll 
go down to Virgin City and play slough 
and California Joe with Pete Randall the 
rest of my days. Darn that old hen! 
That’s the stuff that made it possible for 
them coyotes to pull this stunt off! And 
darn that crap-shootin’ little wart up there 
on that horse! If he’d tended to his busi- 
ness and hadn’t shot that four bits with 
Gadsen! Cripes, it’s a great finish I’m 
makin’ to my long career!” 

The laboring horses reached the summit 
of the divide, and the descent on the other 
side was begun. At once the danger and 
the treacherousness of the trail were appar- 
ent. The path was hard and slippery with 
ice and frozen snow; the animals began to 
snort and tremble, afraid to move, and 
when urged forward by their riders they 
went slipping and sliding with front legs 
stiffened, with nostrils distended and with 
muscles quivering. 

“Keep your bridle reins tight, boss!” 
yelled Connie Sugg. “Got to be careful 
here!” 

Hatdly had he spoken the words when 
old Dan’s horse slipped, stumbled forward, 
slipped again, and failing to find a foothold 
went down. At its first faulty step the 
rider had drawn his feet from the stirrups, 
and as it fell he leaped from the saddle and 
went sprawling among the rocks on hands 
and knees. 

“Hurt, boss?” cried Connie Sugg. He 
jumped from his horse and came running 
back. ‘Did it hurt you, boss?”’ he asked 
anxiously. 

“Oh, not much, I guess—bumped my 
knee and skinned my hands some. But 
look at the horse—it’s out of the chase.” 

The horse had not moved, but lay with 
neck outstretched, eyes rolling, quivering 
and breathing heavily. The little man 
seized its bridle rein, spoke to it sharply 
and touched it with his foot. The animal 
snorted and scrambled to its feet, but the 
men saw that it did not set one of its feet 
firmly on the ground. When they at- 
tempted to lead it forward the injured foot 
dragged along on the ground. 

“Yep, you're out of the coyote chase, 
boss,’”’ said Connie Sugg. “Strained ten- 
don. But he’ll be back in shape in about an 
hour so that you can work him back to 
camp maybe. You'll have to walk and 


lead him though. Tough luck, eh? Well;* 


you give me that other gun—I’ll stick it in 
my saddle holster. Might need it—can’t 
tell.” 

“And what are you aimin’ to do now?” 
queried the old man. 

‘Keep on goin’, of course. Got to get the 
jack back if we can.” 

“‘Oh, no, you’re not goin’ on alone!” 

“Oh, yes, I am goin’ on alone! Hand 
over the gun!”’ 

Old Dan looked at his companion a 
moment in silence, then drew the revolver 
from his pocket and handed it to him. 

“You darned little sawed-off!’’ he 
laughed. “I oughtn’t to let you go—I’vea 
notion not to.” 

“Don’t you go gettin’ notions like that 
in your head, boss! I’m off! See you to- 
morrow!” 

The chubby man climbed into his saddle, 
spoke to his horse and it went slipping and 
sliding down the icy trail. Old Dan stood 
gazing after him until he could no longer 
see him in the dim light that filtered 
through the screen of white haze; waited 
until he could no longer hear the noise 
made by the horse’s feet on the rough icy 
path. 

“Wouldn’t that get you?’ he chuckled. 
“T shouldn’t have let him go on. But I 
guess I can quit worryin’ about Connie— 
he’s a grizzly!” 

He turned his attention to his horse and 
fell to massaging the strained tendons of 
the injured leg. The spirit of the animal 
was gone; it drooped, standing with its 
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weight thrown upon three legs, and the old 
man began to doubt if he would be able to 
get the beast up the few yards to the top of 
the divide and down on the other side. 
When he finally succeeded in making it 
move forward its pace was so slow as it 
inched along that more than two hours had 
elapsed since the departure of his compan- 
ion before he reached the level ground on 
the other side of the divide. Near the trail 
at that point stood an old unused bucka- 
roo’s cabin. He led the animal into this 
and left it there. Then he set out across the 
flats to walk to Argent. 

“Tt’s a killin’! he muttered as he 
plodded wearily on. “No matter which 
way I turn I get it in the neck! I’ve got to 
send word to Vance or to the company 
office if I can’t reach Vance—got to send it 
by telegraph. I ought to have done that at 
camp instead of chasin’ off on this trip. 
Darn Connie Sugg! Maybe somebody at 
camp—Striver or Judkins—has already 
wired out. I hope so.” 

His bruised knee pained him more and 
more as he proceeded, and his pace became 
slower and slower. It was daylight when 
he limped into the little mining camp and 
made his way down the crooked street to 
the cabin where he lived. There he found 
a note lying on his table, written by Striver, 
his day foreman at the mill. He picked it 
up and read it: 


“Byerything is all right up at the mill and 
mine. I tried to telephone to the sheriff at 
Ore Valley last night, and then I tried to 
telegraph to tell him what had happened, 
but I guess they cut the wires.” 


He left the cabin hurriedly and limped 
down the street to the building where Bryin 
kept his truck. He found the truckman 
working with his machine. 

“You won’t have to take that bullion 
out this mornin’, Bryin—it’s gone al- 
ready,” he said, grinning at the young 
man. “But you'll have to take me—I want 
to get down to Ore Valley just as quick as I 
can.” 

“T’m all ready to start,”’ returned Bryin. 

“Then we'll go. I want to send a tele- 
gram or two and talk with the sheriff, then 
we'll come back and try to locate Connie 
Sugg—if we don’t see anything of him as 
we go out. But I think we'll meet him 
comin’ in.” 

A warm wind had come booming up 
through the valley in the latter part of the 
night and the light fluffy snow that had 
fallen in the evening was melting rapidly. 
For some distance they could follow the 
tracks of the outgoing car that had carried 
the bullion, but in a little while the wheel 
marks were no longer distinguishable. 
Farther down the valley two or three other 
ears‘ had come out from other roads that 
led back to mines in the hills and mingled 
their wheel tracks with those of the bullion 
ear. At Rabbit Gully they found the tracks 
made by Connie Sugg’s horse coming from 
the trail down the divide, but they were 
unable to follow them in the slush and mud 
of the road. 

“T guess they’ve made their get-away,” 
was old Dan’s comment. ‘We'll find Con- 
nie down at Ore Valley shootin’ craps.” 

But the little man was not at the station 
village, nor had anyone there seen him. 
The worried and distracted superintendent 
sent his telegrams, called on the sheriff and 


_ talked with that official for half an hour, 


and then ordered his driver to start back 
to Argent. 

“Tf the message reaches him to-day 
Vance’ll be here on the evenin’ train. He'll 
be here to-morrow without fail—somebody 
at the company office will get hold of him. 
I’ve done all I can do. I doubt if the sheriff 
will be able to do anything—they made 
their get-away.’ Sitting by his driver the 
old man communed with himself as the 
truck jolted out of Ore Valley. , 

They went very slowly on their return 
trip, searching all along the road for signs 
of Connie Sugg and the robbers, stopping 
at every trail branching off the highway to 
follow it for a little distance, but the melt- 
ing snow and running water had obliterated 
all traces of the men they sought. 

“Well, there isn’t a thing to do, Bryin, 
but to go back to Argent and wait,” old 
Dan finally told his driver. ‘They beat 
Connie out, that’s all; and there’s no tellin’ 
where they are or where he is by this time. 
It’s up to the sheriff.” 

The remainder of the trip was made in 
complete silence. 

In his office the old superintendent be- 
gan overhauling the contents of his desk. 
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It had not been cleared out or straightened 
up for twenty years. 

“Might as well get ready to go,” he told 
himself. 

He worked at the desk all afternoon, 
reading and burning old letters and papers 
and throwing out old dusty samples of ore. 

“A fine quit-off I’m makin’ of it!” he 
whispered again and again as he worked. 
“A fine quit-off! Fired! Dan Tinling 
fired! I wonder what Pete Randall will say 
when I tell him! Fired! Cripes!”’ 

Late in the afternoon he rose from his 
chair at his desk and walked to a window, 
where he stood gazing across the open 
country to the snowy ranges of the Hum- 
boldts. The winter’s sun shining down out 
of a cloudless sky was bathing the far-away 
peaks in a dazzling flood of light, and they 
shimmered and shone and sparkled in the 
distance, awe inspiring in their immensities, 
impressive in their cheerlessness, compel- 
ling in their sheer beauty. 

“God’s country!” he whispered. “ Gosh, 
how I hate to have to quit it! And to have 
to quit it in this way! Cripes, it gets me!” 

His eyes dropped down from the distant 
snowy ridges to the great sagebrush flat 
over which he had traveled last night and 
to-day. They picked out the twisting, ser- 
pentine road that ran across the broad 
empty plain and followed it up and up until 
it approached the foot of the hill on the 
sides of which stood Argent camp. 

Down there, a small black spot in the 
distance, he saw a machine moving along 
the road. Now it was beginning to take the 
long hard grade that would bring it up to 
the camp. Without interest or curiosity he 
stood and watched it doubling back and 
forth, watchedjit for a half hour and more, 
until it disappeared from sight behind a 
shoulder of the mountain. As it passed 
from his view it was near enough that he 
could tell it was a small truck. And he was 
able to distinguish two figures on the driv- 
er’s seat. Who were they? He did not ask 
himself the question—he did not care. 

He went back to his desk and sat down, 
lighted his pipe and for a long while smoked 
slowly and thoughtfully, rubbing his brow 
now and then, musing, pondering. 

“Darn that old hen!” he suddenly 
shouted. “That’s what’s queered me—old 
hen! Gadsen’s trick—that’s what did it! 
Vance would never have dared to fire me 
with this new strike coming off right now. 
The company wouldn’t have stood for it. 
For it’s going to be a strike that will make 
people open their eyes! Now he’s got me 
on this bullion thing—he’s got me right! 
Losin’ the bullion . 

The door opened and the bullet-headed 
youth who worked at odd jobs in an adjoin- 
ing room stepped in. 

‘Sampson phoned me to tell you he’d be 
out to work to-morrow, Mr. Tinling. His 
stummick is better,’”’ said the youth. 

“Bh? Sampson? Stummick? Oh, all 
right, Digby.” 

The young man went out. 

“Oh, Vance’ll can me, I know that well 
enough! I could write my resignation now 
and get ahead of him in that way, I sup- 
pose. But it’d be just the same thing— 
everybody’d be wise. Pshaw! I'll wait 
and take my medicine when it’s served.” 

The door opened again. He did not look 
up to see who had entered. 

“How about gettin’ a couple of dollars to 
buy a few groceries with, Mr. Tinling?” 

Old Dan whirled about. Connie Sugg, 
grinning broadly, stood leaning on a table. 

“Bh? Groceries? Well—and where in 
Sam Hill did you come from?” 

ae Ore Valley. How about a couple 
(8) ——_ 

“Horseback?” 

“No—machine.” 

““Whose?”’ 

“Mine.” 

“Eh? Where'd you get a machine?” 

“Shot a guy for it.” 

“Craps 

“cc Gun.’ 

“Come in here and take that seat!” | 
ordered old Dan. ‘Now then, what hap- 
pened after you left me last night?”’ 





“Well, after you left me last night I went | 


on down to Rabbit Gully. When I got | 
there I seen I’d beat ’em to it, just as I said | 
I’d do—they hadn’t gone past yet. is 
yanked up a couple of planks out of the 
culvert there so they couldn’t cross, tied my 
horse to a tamarack and set down to wait | 
for ’em to come. They didn’t come. | 
“ After I’d waited an hour or two I con- | 
cluded they wasn’t comin’ that way, so I} 
rode back to look ’em up. I went more| 


(Continued on Page 118) 
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Upon the piston rings rests the responsibility for 
keeping excess oil out of an engine’s cylinders, as 
well as preventing the escape of gas and loss of 
power. 


Regardless of what rings you depend on for 
compression, one Supereyé Ring should be in- 
stalled in the top groove of each piston. The 
Supereyf Ring will maintain compression as well 
as any well-made one-piece ring can do—but 
every motor should always be supported in the 
lower grooves by McQuay-Norris \eax{Roor 
Piston Rings to insure full compression and 
power. 





Many modern automobile motors develop an oil 
flow in the cylinders far in excess of the amount 
their piston rings were intended to control. This 
is the cause of fouled spark plugs, heavy carbon 
deposit and smoky exhaust—to say nothing of 


the excessive oil consumption. They have proved by 9 years of successful serv- 


ice that their exclusive two-piece construction 
increases motor power, saves fuel and decreases 
carbon, 


With Supereyé Rings in the top grooves and 
\ganfRoer Rings in the bottom grooves of your 
pistons, you have an ideal combination that in- 
sures full motor efficiency. 


It is for just that sort of motor that the McQuay- 
Norris Supereyé Ring was designed. It is made 
with a special oil reservoir or groove which col- 
lects all of the excess oil from the cylinder wall 
on each down-stroke of the piston, leaving just 
the film necessary for proper lubrication. 


The position and shape of this oil reservoir is 
the exclusive McQuay-Norris Supereyé design. 


: 4 . ; These rings are readily available in every part 
It can be obtained in no other ring. It is nota 


of the country for every make and model of 


mere groove on the face of the ring. Its position, 
as shown in the cross-section illustration, is re- 
sponsible for the success that Supereyf Rings 


motor. They are made in every size and over- 
size. Your repair man either has your size or 
can get them promptly from his jobber’s com- 


have had in controlling the flow of oil. plete stock. 


Write for our Piston Ring Booklet. Clearly written—with diagrams—fully explaining piston rings and the 
oil and power questions. Also describes McQuay-Norris Metal—melted in their Electric Furnace the only 
piston ring metal of its kind. Address Dept. B. 





McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Company, St. HOUismU ts S.aeke 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh San Francisco 
St. Paul Columbus Atlanta Memphis Omaha 
Canadian Factory: W. H. Banfield & Sons, Ltd., 120 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 





New York 
Seattle 


The McQuay-Norris Electric Furnace 
Pouring McQuay-Norris Metal 


Kansas City 
Dallas 
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Auto Robes, Steamer Rugs 
and Outing Blankets 


EW creations from our designers which surpass any yet 
shown. Attractive, soft, fleecy, warm, full weight. They 
compare favorably with the finest of imported robes and rugs. 


Made from the thick, long-fibre, north country wool which 
has made all other Patrick Products famous. 


Look for the Patrick label. It identifies Patrick 

Wool Products. If your dealer does not carry them, 

let us direct you to one who does. 
Send for the Patrick Style Book. 
Mackinaws, Outing Garments, Caps, Hosiery, Sweaters, 
Rugs, Auto Robes and Blankets, in the Patrick-Duluth 
colors, true to life. Also get our book by Elbert Hubbard, 
‘Bigger than Weather’’—both sent free. 


PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN MILLS 


No. 12 Avenue A, Duluth, Minnesota 
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(Continued from Page 116) 
than halfway back to Argent and didn’t see 
any signs of ’em. It hadn’t snowed much 
down there, and what had come down was 
meltin’ and I couldn’t look for tracks. Then 
I got seared, thinkin’ maybe they’d pulled 
off the road in the sagebrush and I’d missed 
’em, so I beat it back to Rabbit Gully. 
Nothin’ out of the way there except the 
planks, so I set down to figure the thing out. 

“T doped it, Mr. Tinling, that they must 
have turned off on to the old trail that 
leads over to Buffalo through Gallway’s 
Pass. Of course they couldn’t expect to 
get over the pass with that load, so I 
guessed they’d planned to cache the jack 
somewhere. I went back to the old trail, 
got down on my hands and knees, burned a 
few matches and found signs of fresh 
tracks. The entrance to that old trail is all 
growed up with rabbit bush and I liked 
never to have found the place. 

“T had lost a lot of time, and I couldn’t 
go very fast along the trail, as it was pretty 
dark then. It was gettin’ on toward 
mornin’ when I happened to run into a 
sheep herder. He had got up before day- 
light to cook himself a snack before startin’ 
to work, so I just naturally stopped and 
had breakfast with him. 

“He was a pretty fly sheep herder, Tm 
here to let you know. He wanted to shoot 
me two bits. I took him up, and say, 
Mr. Tinling, it was a dirty shame the way 
that lousy sheep herder trimmed me. 
Jeeminy jack rabbits, he simply couldn’t 
lose! He took all my cash, took my 
gun ” 

“You had two guns, didn’t you?” inter- 
rupted old Dan. 

“Took one of my guns, took my saddle, 
took my bridle, took my horse, derned if he 
didn’t! That humpty-dum of mine was 
certainly a Joner for me with that bird. He 
told me he believed he’d heard a machine 
goin’ that way some time in the night. So 
I drilled on up the old trail ——”’ 

“Walked?” 

“Walked—didn’t have any horse, you 
know. Walked about a mile or so, and 
there they was, one of ’em, anyway —red- 
head. Gadsen wasn’t in sight. He’d gone 
on to order breakfast at Quillian’s deserted 
ranch, I suppose. They’d busted a tire and 
redhead had just finished mendin’ it and 
gettin’ it back on when I walked up. He 
saw me comin’ and took a shot at me, so I 
just naturally took a shot at him. 

“T winged him all right, for he yelled 
like bloody murder. Must have scraped 
him in the arm, for he beat it out of there 
like a coyote with good legs. I cranked up 
the sneeze cart, got in, turned round and 
drove back. 

“T stopped at the sheep herder’sa minute, 
and I'll be derned, Mr. Tinling, if he didn’t 
take the other gun off me at the first roll.” 

“Did you shoot the bullion?” snapped 
old Dan. 

“Why, no—I never thought of that. I 
just drove it down to Ore Valley and turned 
it over to the express agent there and told 
him to handle it the same as he always 
does. Then I come on back.” 

“Tsee, Didn’t you bring somebody back 
with you?” 

“Yes, some old bum I picked up down 
there—that is, I thought at first he was a 
bum, but I guess he wasn’t. I told him I’d 
truck him into Argent for a dollar. He 
jewed me down to two bits—every cent he 
had in the world, he claimed. Sol accepted 
the two bits and told him to climb in. 

“ After we'd gone a mile or two I told him 
if he’d dig another two bits I’d shoot him 
for it. He found it all right, and I took it 
off of him—snap!—just like that. He 
found another and I took that too—and 
another. Then he got mad and he didn’t 
have no trouble findin’ all kinds of loose 
change. Luck broke my way and I cer- 
tainly took the kale away from him as fast 
as he’d drag it out, which was speedy, I 
want to tell you. Then the wind changed, 
and before I could get my sails readjusted 
he had me trimmed to the hide. 

“Honest, Mr. Tinling, I believe that old 
rat did the trick with a pair of horses, but I 
didn’t see anything that looked suspicious 
either. By that time he was craps crazy, 
and when he found out he had every soli- 
tary thing of mine except the truck he 
threw six centuries down and offered to 
shoot me for the sneeze cart. He took it.” 

“T thought you said it was yours.” 

“Tt is, After we’d started on I got to 
tellin’ him how I got hold of it, and all 
about the bullion and about you, and all at 
once he said he’d just been foolin’ with me; 
that he wasn’t shootin’ for nothin’ but fun, 
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and he give the car back to me. Give me 
the two bits back too. Could I stable it in 
there where Bryin keeps the company 
truck?” 

“Sure—lots of room there.” 

“And how about a couple of dollars to 
buy a few groceries with?” 

Old Dan drew a bill from his pocket and 
tossed it upon the table. 

“Thank you,” said the little man, and 
left the office. 

Old Dan watched him through a window. 

“The darned little sawed-off tub!” he 
chuckled. ‘“‘He’s saved the bullion, but the 
saved bullion won’t save me! I wonder if 
Ihadn’t better write that letter, resignin’. I 
would if Sampson was here, but I won’t 
tackle that typewriter again. Darn Samp- 
son and his stummick!”’ 

He locked his desk, passed out of the 
office and into the mill, made a hurried in- 
spection there, and then went on down the 
hill to the camp. 

A most disreputable-looking old human 
figure sat hunched up in a chair by the 
stove in the corner of Dan Tinling’s office 
the next morning. For two hours and more 
the old man had been waiting there. He 
wanted to see Dan Tinling, he had told 
Sampson, the bookkeeper. He smoked a 
black oozy corncob pipe steadily, and in- 
dustriously chewed tobacco at the same 
time. He had inhumanely drowned out a 
score of gray dusty spiders that had taken 
up winter quarters in the wainscoting be- 
hind the stove, and the fumes from his 
reeking pipe had driven away a little swarm 
of left-over flies that had hastened to wel- 
come him to their winter’s quarters as he 
came into the office, attracted by some 
peculiar odor about him. 

The smell of the reeking oozy pipe 
caused Sampson to shudder, and the 
splashy death knells of the spiders nause- 
ated him. Sampson’s stomach was still far 
from being in a state of robustness. 

“T expect you'll find Mr. Tinling quicker 
if you were to wait for him in the mill,” he 
had suggested in self-defense. 

“Expect so?” returned the old man at 
the stove. Splash! 

“He may not come to the office before 
noon.” 

“T got lots of time.’ Splash! 

“He'll probably go from the mill down 
to the camp for his lunch—he might not 
come in here at all this afternoon.” 

“T could see him to-morrow or to- 
night.” Splash! 

Sampson returned to his work, shivering. 
He wanted to throw the old tramp out, and 
he would have thrown him out, only he was 
loath to cause a scene—these Westerners 
were a queer lot. This old vagabond might 
turn out a veritable fire eater. So he 
opened a window, placed his chair near it, 
and attacked the mass of work that had 
piled up on him. 

Another hour passed. Then Edwin Vance 
came hurrying into the office. 

‘‘Where’s Tinling, Sampson?” he asked 
sharply. 

“In the mine, I think. He told me he 
would be there quite a while this morning, 
examining the new lodes they are un- 
covering.” 

“Take a letter to him, Sampson. Never 
mind your notebook—sit down at the ma- 
chine. It’ll be only a line or two.” 

Sampson inserted papers and carbon 
sheet and wrote as Vance dictated: 


““Mr. DAN TINLING, Superintendent, 
“ Argent Group Mines. 


“Dear Sir: You are hereby relieved of 1 


your position of superintendent of Argent 
Group Mines. 
‘Yours truly.” 


“Tet me have both copies, Sampson, 
said Vance. He took the sheets, walked to 
a desk, picked up a pen and started to 
write his name. 

“Let me see that letter!” 


” 





| 
| 


The vice president and general manager | 


started and wheeled about. The old man 
who had been hunched over in the chair by 


the stove had risen and advanced toward 


him. 

“Tet me see that letter there!” the old 
man repeated, pointing with the stem of his 
black cob pipe at the letter lying on the 
desk. 

Vance glared for a moment, then grinned. 

“What's the matter now, old-timer? 
Who might you be, eh?”’ 

“Me? Hee, hee, hee!” cackled the old 
man. “Me? Why, that’s funny you don’t 


remember me! I set ina game of stud poker | 


with you once some years ago over in 
(Concluded on Page 121) 
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HE spoons, knives and forks should be matched 
by Tea and Coffee Sets, Vegetable Dishes, Meat 
Platters, Trays and even Vases. 
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The Louvain design here illustrated is one of the 
several 1847 Rogers Bros. patterns in which a complete 
service may be had. This feature is distinctive of 
this brand of silverplate which has always made a 
strong appeal to lovers of beauty and quality. 


The Family Plate for Seventy Years 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co., Meriden, Conn. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
9-19 Maiden Lane 5N. Wabash Ave. 150 Post Street 


At leading dealers? ; also illustrated in 
our folder “ R-90” 
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Satisfaction — 


—that is what you get when you 
invest in Kahn made-to-measure 
clothes. 



























You pay a good round sum for 
them, but they are the finest the 
market affords. They look well 
indefinitely, and they hold their 
shape and character no matter how 
many trips they make to the dry 
cleaner. 


Kahn clothes have not been cheap- 
ened one iota. 


They are still made of the finest 
woolens. 


They are still hand tailored. 
Their linings and trimmings are 
still the finest obtainable. 


And their style is always authori- 
tative. 


Incidentally, their real value be- 
comes more apparent the longer 
you wear them. 


Kahn dealers are everywhere. 


Look one up—it will pay you 
—particularly NOW. 
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(Concluded from Page 118) 

Virgin City. And you don’t know me! 

I’m Pete Randall. Ever hear of Pete Ran- 

dall before? Hee, hee, hee!” 

The manner of the vice president and 
general manager changed suddenly. 

“Oh! Mr. Randall? Indeed! Why, this 
is a pleasant surprise! I’m very glad to 
meet you!” 

“You're a liar! Let me see that letter 
you just wrote to Dan!” 

“T—I don’t understand, Mr. Randall. I 
fail to see what you have 3 

“Then I’ll explain. I reckon I’m boss of 
this outfit from now on—me and Dan to- 
gether. I bought a controllin’ interest in 
the stock two or three days ago. And I got 
it dirt cheap, too, I want to tell you! [ 
bought it up because old Argent’s comin’ 
back—she’s comin’ back like a cyclone. 
Dan says so, and Dan knows things about 
mines, Dan does! Let me see that letter!” 

Edwin Vance did not doubt the old man’s 
statement. Pete Randall, he well knew, 
could buy up half a dozen properties like 
Argent Group if he wished to—Pete Ran- 
dall had millions. A rumor had come to 
his ears a day or two before that some of 
the old Argent Group stockholders, dissat- 
isfied with the showing the mine had been 
making, were selling out. If Pete Randall 
said he had taken over control of Argent 
Group that settled it—the thing was done. 
He stepped back from the desk. The old 
man moved forward, took the copies of the 
letter, tore them into bits and flung the 
pieces to the floor. 

“Fire Dan Tinling? Not much—not 
while I have anything to say about it!” 

“Tt was the loss of the bullion 2 

“You didn’t lose any bullion!” 

“Well, I felt that—that # 

“Hee, hee, hee!” 

Vance turned and strode out of the office. 
Pete Randall returned to his chair by the 
stove, where he immediately redrowned in 
an amber flood a spider that showed signs 
of resuscitation. 

Sampson was writing a letter on his 
typewriter. He was feeling very faint— 
the air in the office was becoming unbear- 
able; he would have to go. 

“Are you going to wait here until Mr. 
Tinling returns, Mr. Randall?” he asked. 

“Reckon I am—that’s what I’m up here 
for, to see Dan.” Splash! 

“Will you tell him, please, that the letter 
to the mint regarding the shipment. of 
bullion is on his desk awaiting his signature? 
My stomach is distressing me this morn- 
ing—I shall have to go to my room.” 

“Mean you want him to sign that let- 
ter?’”’ Splash! 

“Yes, sir, if you please.” 

“Tl tell him—if I don’t forget it.’ 











Up-to-Date Goose 


Baby Bunting 
Bye, Baby Bunting, 
Daddy's gone a-hunting 
To find a little hunk o’ tin 
To take the family for a spin. 


The Old Woman and the Shoe 
There was an old woman who lived im a 
shoe, 
She had so many children she didn’t know 
what to do. 
ao night she fed them good butter and 
read, 


Took them all to the movies and then put 
them to bed. 


The Young Woman 
There was a young woman who danced in 
a shoe 
That cost twenty dollars or thirty for two. 
She liked to be thrifty and buy things ahead; 
The next would cost fifty, the shoe dealer said 


Wondrous Wise 


There was a man of our town, 
nd he was wondrous wise 
Because he had a ouija board 
That would not tell him lies; 
And if the spirits should be out, 
As they are now and then, 
He waited patiently about 
Till they were in again. 


Hickory, Dickory, Dock 


Hickory, dickory, dock, 
The price ran up the frock; 
But in the back 
The frock ran down, 
Hickory, dickory, dock. 


Sampson seized his coat and hat and 
shuddered out of the office. 

Half an hour later Dan Tinling limped in. 
bos banl7? 

Old Dan stared. 

“What? You, Pete? Why, you lousy 
old pirate, you!”’ 

“You cut that loose talk out, Dan, when 
you’re speakin’ to me or I’ll tie a ean to 
you! I’m boss here now, understand that!” 

“Since when?” 

“Since you handed me the yep 

“I didn’t hand you any tip—I just 
wrote you a friendly letter.” 

“Eh? Didn’t you tell me to grab off all 
the stock I could get hold of?” 

“No, I didn’t!” 

“That’s what I read in your letter! 
Dan, that was one hell of a lookin’ letter! 
Did you write it?” 

“ec Yes ” 


“TI thought so. Well, how’s she lookin’?”’ 

“How’s she lookin’? Glance at that, 
Pete!” 

The superintendent held out two pieces 
of ore he was carrying in his hand. Pete 
Randall took the samples and carried them 
to a window. 

“Sulphides!”’ he cried. “Zingo! You’ve 
got it, Dan! You’ve got it! It’s the same 
old stuff! It’s the same old rock we used to 
get, eh, Dan?” 

“It’s goin’ to be a bigger strike than the 
first one was—you watch!” 

“Dan, I always knowed—but, say, that 
pill-faced clerk of yours said something 
about a letter he wanted you to sign— 
something about a bullion shipment. Said 
his stummick was out of whack and he’d 
have to go home. Get that business fixed 
up, whatever it is, and then we'll talk.” 

“Darn Sampson’s stummick!” growled 
old Dan, sitting down at his desk. An un- 
signed typewritten letter lay before him. 
He read it through carefully. 

““Cripes! Why, he hasn’t got that spelled 
right!” he muttered, stopping to study 
over a word in the letter. “Sampson must 
be pretty all-fired sick when he forgets 
how to spell right. Glad I didn’t have to 
send that letter I wrote to the mint. I’ll 
just fix this up. Sampson ought to have a 
vacation, I expect. Clever chap, Sampson 
is—couldn’t get along without him.” 

He took a pen and drew two heavy lines 
through the word “bullion.” Then he 
reached for a small tin can that stood on 
his desk and from its red label he spelled 
out the word “bouillon,” printing the 
letters above the word he had crossed out. 
Then he smeared his name at the bottom of 
the communication, pushed the sheet away, 
and wheeled about in his chair 

“Well, Pete.” 

“Well, Dan.” 


Hush:a-By, Baby 


Hush-a-by, baby, on the tree top, 

When we can’t buy the profits will stop; 
When the world’s broke the prices will fall, 
And down will come business and prices 


and all. 
Jack Sprat 
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Jack Sprat could eat no fat, 
His wife could eat no lean, 
Because the chops were skin and bone 
With nothing in between. 


The Lady Bug 
Little Miss Muffet 
Sat on a tuffet 
Eating of curds and whey ; 
A lady bug spied her 
And sat down beside her, 
For that is a lady bug’s way. 


Poor Robin 
The north wind doth blow 
And we shall have snow, 
And what will poor robin do then, 
Poor thing? 
He'll fly far away 
And in some café 
Be served on some toast as a reedbird, 
Poor thing! 


The Heathen Chinee 


Tf all the world were apple pie, 
And all the trees were pink, 
And all the seas were Japanese, 

I'd hate to be a Chink. 


To Market 


To market, to market, potatoes a peck; 
Home again, home again, busted, by heck! 


—dJames W. Foley. 
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‘Door Hardware That Harmonizes” 


Sow much do you know 


about your own door ? 































You'll always find 
a good hardware 
store near by 


OES the Lock really safe- 


oy guard and work smoothly? 


Does the Knob welcome? The 
Escutcheon adorn? Is the Night 
Latch sure? Does the Door 
check never falter? Are the 
Hinges effortless? Does the 
Bolt securely bolt? Does the 
Hardware, in color and design, 
suit the Door? Is it CORBIN 
equipped? 


Hardware needs may come from 
cottage or palace, from shack or 
skyscraper ;—the CORBIN line 
is broad enough to satisfy them 
all—the growth of sixty-eight 
years. 


The CORBIN mark (look for it) 
means suitability, safety, quality 
and moderate price. 


P & F CORBIN 


American Hardware Corporation, Successors 


NEW YORK 


New Britain, Conn, 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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To thine own self 
be true, and it must 
follow as the night 
the day, Thou canst 
not then be false to 

| any man 
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UR procedure here at the Peerless factory has 
been inspired for more than eighteen yeats 
by the ambition to build a car that would 

meet every demand of speed, every requirement of hill 
and level, of open road and crowded city street, every 


need of comfort, convenience and appearance. 


Our designers, our engineers and our workmen have 
been constant and loyal companions in the search for 


this ideal. 


All of us together have felt that the results of our 
efforts must first satisfy ourselves, that a car which should 
bear the Peerless name must have passed repeatedly 


the most difficult tests. 


When the first Peerless Two-power-range Eight was 
produced five years ago, we believed success had crowned 
our efforts. While perfection in human affairs may be 
impossible, this car gave us a feeling of confidence. 
We experimented with it, tested it. Time and again it 
surprised us by its power-flexibility, its stanchness, its 


economy, its endurance. 


We find now that, after five years of use by thousands 
of owners who have no reason to be prejudiced in its 
favor except as use has demonstrated its qualities, this 


car is not less but even greater than we had at first 


supposed. 


Someone has said that cold matter cannot transmit 
the things of the spirit, but we cannot help believing 
that the Peerless Two-power-range Eight is a living 
expression of a fine pride of workmanship, of a sense 
of devotion to personal and business ideals and of a 


deep respect for strong, enduring efficiency. 


THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


April 17,1920 


Touring Car or Roadster $3050 


Coupé $3700 


Sedan $3900 


Sedan-Limousine $4150 


F. O. B. CLEVELAND 
Subject to change without notice 
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p Note the millrace illustrated. 
¥ Its function is to increase the 
velocity of the water—giving it 
power to turn the millwheel. It 
is upon this principle that the 
Maytag cylinder is designed. 
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The forceful action of the water 
in the Maytag cylinder flushes out 
si the clogged pores. 
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All fabric is woven like a screen. 
Most dirt clogs the meshes Forceful 
action thoroughly flushes out the clogged- 
up meshes. 


The Millrace Principle Converts Thousands! 


VERYWHERE the question is asked, 
‘Why has the Maytag become so 
quickly popular?’ You find the answer in 
the beauty of the cabinet and in the Mill- 
race Principle! American women, we know, 
are thinkers. They realize that a washing 


machine built upon this scientific principle 
is basically right and will do the work. 


That’s why women prefer the Maytag. 
And it’s why thousands of women who 
never before used washing machines have 
been converted by the astonishing results 
produced in the Maytag. 


Think of washing heavy blankets, por- 
tiéres, couch covers, rag rugs, perfectly ; and 
then, in the same half hour, cleansing 


dainty boudoir caps, Georgette , blouses, 
delicate lingerie and other fluffy, frilly 
things to spotless purity in the same machine 
—all by electricity —without moving a 
hand—with a minimum of water and 
soap—and in half the time you can do it 


by hand. 


Do you wonder women prefer the 
Maytag? Do you wonder it converts them 
to the washing machine idea? Go, see a 
demonstration of the Millrace Principle at 
your dealer’s. Don’t wait another day. 
You, too, will want to own one of these 
beautiful machines. If you do not know 
the Maytag dealer, write us for his name 
and a free copy of our famous ‘Household 


Manual.’’ 


Tur Maytrac Company, Dept. 100, Newron, lowa 






Branches: Philadelphia, Pa. ; Indianapolis, Ind.; Minneapolis, 


Minn. ; 


Kansas City, Mo.; Atlanta, Ga. ; Portland, Ore. ; Winnipeg, Man., Can. 


The Maytag Co. of England, 323 Caledonian Road, King’s Cross, 


Makers of Maytag Electric, Gasoline Power and H 


London 


and Power Washing Machines 





Cabinet ELECTRIC WASHER 


“The Gray Machine with the Red Stripe” 








If 


say, precisely what Nicholas II was not. 
“With him as a steersman,’’ wrote a very 
able and observant English journalist some 
time ago in a letter toa London weekly pa- 
per interested in Russian affairs, “the ship 
of state simply rolled about helpless in the 
trough of the sea—he himself being wal- 
loped from side to side of the vessel by the 
rudder, which he had strength enough to 
cling to but not to control.” 

Speaking of the unpreparedness of the 
Russian people for a “full blown” consti- 
tution the same writer says: “It is a great 
mistake to suppose, as is generally done in 
England and other countries, that the woes 
of Russia were due to the fact of her living 
under an autocratic form of government, 
For the God’s truth is that this was, and is, 
the form of government best suited to her 
historical development and her present 
wants.” 

I take it for granted that the enlightened 
English writer here meant an autocratic 
form of government limited by a constitu- 
tion, such as the one the Russian people 
were granted by the manifesto of October 
17-30, 1905, which, as I have been endeay- 
oring to show, responded to every real and 
reasonable need of the country in its actual 
state of political development and which 
Stolypin was determined to live up to by 
gradually introducing such re- 
forms in a liberal and progressive 
sense as the country needed and 
was prepared to assimilate. 

Stolypin’s task, as he under- 
stood it, was that of a statesman 
and a patriot. In his earnest and 
whole-souled endeavor to accom- 
plish it he had to contend on one 
hand against influential reaction- 
ary elements—at court as well 
as in the country—whose loyalty 
and patriotism could not be ques- 
tioned for a moment but whose 
lack of political insight and ex- 
perience rendered them incapa- 
ble of appreciating the wisdom 
* of the course Stolypin was deter- 
mined to pursue; and on the 
other hand against what was a 
mere handful, but a dangerous 
handful, of fanatical visionaries 
whose armsare the pistol and the 
bomb and whose unpardonable 
intellectual crime consisted in 
their entertaining the delusion 
that they were called upon toim- 
pose at any cost the fantastic 
scheme of their socialistic repub- 
lic on a country the bulk of whose 
population—its largely illiterate 
and politically inarticulate peas- 
antry—emerged from a condi- 
tion of serfdom barely half a 
century ago, and whose educated 
classes even are largely strangers 
to that unshakable belief in and 
reverence for the majesty of the 
law so deeply ingrained in the 
mentality of the Anglo-Saxon, 
without which a republican gov- 
ernment, a government of laws 
and not of men, is unthinkable. 

Their criminal folly could be equaled only 

vy the childlike faith of those estimable, 
simple-minded doctrinaires who believed 
that all that was needed was the overthrow 
of the autocracy in order to secure to the 
nation at once—of course under their 
guidance—the supreme benefit of an or- 
derly, democratic and civilized government 
on Western lines, Alas, we have seen them 
at work, and the history of the last three 
years is there to demonstrate the results of 
their short-lived activity during the few 
months that the revolution left the reins of 
power in their incompetent hands! 

As far as the Socialist-Revolutionary 
Party concentrated its activity on terror- 
istic crimes it could be dealt with, and, in- 
deed, was dealt with successfully by means 
of preventiveand repressive measures within 
the power of the police and the courts— 
courts-martial in localities which had been 
Placed under an exceptional régime akin to 
a limited state of siege. But the revolu- 
tionary agitation carried on among the 
peasantry, with ever more telling effect, 
Was of a far more dangerous character. It 
had led to agrarian troubles—‘“‘J acqueries ’’; 
peasant uprisings; murders; burnings of 
country mansions, of which more than two 
thousand went up in flames—all over the 
country. So long as the bulk of the army 
still remained loyal the disorders could be, 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


and as a matter of fact were in the end, 
successfully suppressed. 

As Stolypin’s energetic suppression of the 
revolutionary movement and his way of 
dealing with the general political situation 
have caused him to be made the target of 
embittered attacks both at home and 
abroad I consider it to be due his memory 
to quote here the independent judgment of 
a distinguished English writer, who can 
hardly be suspected of undue partiality for 
Russia or for her leading statesmen of those 
days. This is what Mr. E. H. Wilcox, 
sometime correspondent of The Daily Tele- 
graph at Petrograd, has to say on this sub- 
ject on page 11 of his interesting volume, 
Russia’s Ruin: 


“We have seen since then what both the 
Jacqueries and the Soviet movement of 
1905-06 would have led to if they had been 
allowed freely to run their course; and 
doubtless many of Stolypin’s bitterest 
enemies in Russia have to-day revised 
their estimates of his policy, if not of the 
methods by which it was carried out. Stoly- 
pin was certainly a man of character, cour- 
age and energy, but he was denounced by 
the great mass of his fellow countrymen as 
a ruthless reactionary, and in the end paid 
for his policy with his life. . . . The first 


two Dumas were assemblies of excited and 
impracticable visionaries, without political 
experience, and imbued with the idea that 
all the complex wrongs of the old Russia 
could be put right in a moment by clothing 
pious intentions in statutory forms. Left 
to themselves, they would probably have 
reduced the empire to chaos in six months. 
The chief effect of their intemperate de- 
bates was to encourage disorder. Anarchy 
established its reign in many parts of the 
country, and if the bulk of the troops had 
not stood firm to the government Russia 
would have experienced in 1905-06 what 
was her unhappy destiny in 1917-18. There 
were only two alternatives: Either to let 
disintegration take its course, in the vague 
hope that something positive would some- 
how be born of it, or to check it with a 
strong hand. Stolypin chose the latter 
alternative.” 


No Russian patriot could have had any- 
thing to add to this sober and deliberate 
judgment, and it will not fail, I think, to 
be indorsed by impartial history. 

But repressive measures alone, however 
energetically and even ruthlessly applied, 
could not by any means conjure the most 
serious danger arising from the latent chronic 
discontent of the peasantry, insidiously 
and skillfully worked upon and fomented 


by the revolutionary parties. With a 
statesman’s insight Stolypin, realizing the 
truth that popular discontent can be effec- 
tually combated only by removing its 
cause, had made up his mind that agrarian 
reforms of a far-reaching and Sweeping na- 
ture had to be taken in hand without the 
least delay. 

The reason of the discontent of the peas- 
ant class, inasmuch as they were actual 
tillers of the soil, was a twofold one—their 
gradual impoverishment and their un- 
appeased land hunger. In determining the 
true cause of the undeniable impoverish- 
ment of the peasantry in most parts of the 
empire Stolypin was aided by his experi- 
ence as a large landowner who had for years 
personally superintended the administra- 
tion of his properties and necessarily been 
in constant contact with his peasant neigh- 
bors, whereby he had been enabled to gain 
a true insight into their real needs and just 
grievances, as well as into the way they 
could be supplied or removed. On the 
other hand, however, he found himself in 
conflict with the pet doctrines of Slavoph- 
ilism, in the fervent cult of which he had 
grown up, like most young men of his gen- 
eration, as Mr. Iswolsky avers. 

In one of the preceding chapters I had 
occasion to refer to certain features of the 





agrarian reform undertaken in connection 
with the liberation of the serfs in 1861, as 
having prepared the ground for a success- 
ful revolutionary agitation among the peas- 
antry. It will be necessary here to enter 
upon some further explanation in support 
of this assertion of mine. 

The abolition of serfdom in Russia was 
achieved upon a plan differing in one essen- 
tial respect from the way the same reform 
had been introduced in western Europe, 
and also in the so-called Baltic Provinces 
under Russian sway, where the serfs had 
been liberated in the beginning of the last 
century. 

Contrary to what had been the case in all 
these countries, in Russia the liberated serfs 
were endowed with lands expropriated from 
the estates of their former masters, the lat- 
ter receiving more or less adequate com- 
pensation in the shape of interest-bearing 
redemption bonds issued by the govern- 
ment, subject to gradual amortization by 
means of a special redemption tax imposed 
on the peasantry. From the political point 
of view the wisdom of this measure may 
well be questioned, because it established 
in principle the right of the serfs to the 
ownership of some part of the land they 
had been tilling in the service of their 
former masters—a dangerous principle to 
admit, inasmuch as it sanctioned the idea 
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of a right without at the same time estab- 
lishing its limitation, thereby leaving the 
door open to future indefinite and limitless 
claims of the peasantry to more land or 
even to all the land of the estate owners, 
a circumstance of which the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries did not fail to avail them- 
selves with great success for purposes of 
revolutionary agitation. 

From an economic point of view this 
measure might have met with a certain 
degree of success in securing to the peasants 
economic independence from their former 
masters and in substantially improving 
their material well-being, a result that was 
actually obtained by a similar measure in- 
troduced some years later in the Kingdom 
of Poland after the suppression of the in- 
surrection of 1863—not, however, without 
a political aim, that of encouraging the 
loyalty to the Russian Government of the 
Polish peasantry at the expense of the land- 
owning gentry, whose loyalty was regarded 
as doubtful. 

But as regards Russia proper, the eco- 
nomic aims which the government must 
undoubtedly have had in view in introduc- 
ing their agrarian reform were defeated by 
the very principle on the basis of which its 
realization was worked out; and here the 
always considerable influence of Slavophi- 
lism, which at the time seems to 
have had particular hold on peo- 
ple’s minds, made itself felt with 
disastrous effect. 

One of the principal tenets of 
the Slavophile doctrine, as I have 
already had occasion to mention 
in a preceding chapter, consisted 
in looking upon the rural com- 
mune, the mir, as a profoundly 
original creation, and upon com- 
munal property as the essential 
basis of the social and economic 
organization of the country. It 
was evidently under the influence 
mainly of this doctrine that the 
government determined to base 
the agrarian reform not on the 
principle of individual ownership 
of land but on that of communal 
ownership by the mir. 

Thus it was that a system of 
land tenure peculiar to the re- 
mote ages of the dawn of civili- 
zation came to be legalized and 
praised as an outflow of the 
particular genius of the Russian 
people and a saving revelation 
to the rotten Occident, steeped 
in materialism and bourgeois 
narrow-mindedness. 

The proximate effect of the 
agrarian reform in the shape in 
which it had been introduced by 
the government was to place the 
peasants, who had barely been 
liberated from serfdom, in a con- 
dition of bondage to the village 
commune, or mir, in some re- 
spects more onerous and more 
galling than had been their pre- 
vious condition of servitude. Its 
disastrous economic effects, how- 
ever, though not immediately noticeable, 
were bound to make themselves felt in the 
course of time with constantly growing in- 
tensity. They were due mainly to two 
causes inherent in the system of communal 
land holding established by the agrarian 
reform: 

First, the collective responsibility of the 
commune for all taxes. The effect of this 
system, evidently devised for fiscal reasons 
to simplify and insure a more regular collec- 
tion of taxes due from the peasantry, was 
to discourage all efforts to increase the 
productivity of individual parcels of land 
allotted by the commune, since the pecuni- 
ary results of such efforts would merely go 
to make up the deficiency caused by the 
lesser productivity of parcels in the hands 
of less efficient members of the commune. 

Second, the periodical new subdivision 
of the land and redistribution of individual 
shares of members of the commune, necessi- 
tated by the fact that the holdings allotted 
to the communes at the time of the emanci- 
pation of the serfs were a fixed quantity, 
whereas the natural growth of the popula- 
tion was continuous. This meant that at 
every successive subdivision of the soil the 
individual holder was allotted a smaller 
quantity. Besides, the necessity of equal- 
izing the individual shares of equal area 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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“IF THERE IS NO HARMONY IN THE FACTORY 
THERE WILL BE NONE IN THE PIANO”. 





Tue menin the Packard plant wellknowthe difference 
In pianos built as furniture, and fine pianos made to 
render enchanting music. And so they gladly give the 
harmony of their very souls to the pianos they make. 
They are master piano-makers, these men, happy and 
content at their chosen art. Prosperous, as well, for 
they share in Packard policies. As a result of their 
sincere efforts, the whole world has “such music as 
dreams are made of.” 


WHEN you are seated at your Packard Piano, you are 
intensely aware that these men have not labored in 
vain. The rich, golden tone that answers your touch, 
the delicacy of the action adjustment, the graceful 
symmetry of the piano itself—all] delight your musical 
heart. Andyouare glad that Pianos can be madesowell. 


THERE are many delightful styles and sizes of Packard 
Pianos in grand, upright and player models. Among 
them is the piano you have always looked forward to 
possessing. A pictured brochure will be sent postpaid. 
THE PACKARD PIANO COMPANY + FORT WAYNE, IND. 


ESTABLISHED 1871 
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This bias-weave construction 
solves your fan belt problem 


OUR fan belt can cause more annoyance than 

any other part of your automobile. You can’t 
run without it, and you don’t know that it is broken 
or slipping, until trouble comes. 


Look at the twodiagrams. The one aboveillustrates 
the ordinary fan belt; the threads running length- 
wiseand across. All the strain is on the lengthwise 
threads; once stretched it doesn’t return to normal; 
it has no elasticity; any unusual strain breaks it. 


The one below illustrates the Gates Vulco-Cord 
bias-weave Belt. The strain is not on one set of 
threads, but is distributed over many; it has elastic- 
ity; which makes it hug the pulley all the time; if 
stretched it returns to normal. The bias construc- 
tion gives it much longer wear. Gates Vulco-Cord 
Belts will sustain a dead weight of a ton. 





Ordinary fan belt, the threads run 
lengthwise and across 


These are the reasons why more than 6,000,000 
Gates Vulco-Cord Belts were bought by the public 
last year. No other belt is made with this construc- 
tion; it is our own patented process. 


More than 100,000 dealers sell Vulco-Cord Belts, in 
V-shapeor flat; theyare made to fit all makes ofcars. 


These belts are also used as standard . 
equipment for small machinery like wash- 
ing machines, etc. 





Manufacturers who have belt troubles 
should write us; tell us your needs; we'll 
submit plans for specially designed belts. 


The Gates Vulco-Cord bias-weave Belt 
wears longer because it distributes 
the strain equally over all the 
threads and plies 


GATES RUBBER COMPANY, DENVER, COLORADO 






Made by the makers of 
GATES SUPER TREAD TIRES 
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also in regard to the varying qualities of the 
soil led to the subdivision of each share into 
a number of strips of land situated fre- 
quently at considerable distances from each 
other. Thus, for example, Mr. E. H. Wil- 
cox, in his Russia’s Ruin, page six, relates 
that “in one of the districts of the Yaro- 
slaff Government the average individual 
holding was in thirty-six different strips of 
land, which in twelve per cent of the com- 
munes were only three and a half feet in 
width. : 

“In conditions such as these, it was nec- 
essary for all the members of the mir to do 
their sowing and harvesting simultaneously. 
There were, moreover, cases where some of 
the land to be thus jointly cultivated was 
situated twelve miles or more from the 
peasants’ cottages.” 

Under similar conditions cultivation of 
the soil, even on the primitive three-field 
system still prevailing in Russia, was bound 
to become more and more difficult, to the 
total exclusion of any possibility of the in- 
troduction of intensive culture, from which 
alone an increase of the productivity of 
agriculture could be expected. It was plain, 
therefore, that the conditions created by 
the adoption of the system of communal 
ownership of land were mainly responsible 
for the gradually progressing impoverish- 
ment of the peasantry. It was no less evi- 
dent that this state of things could not be 
remedied nor the land hunger of the peas- 
antry be appeased by expropriation for 
their benefit of the lands of the estate- 
owning gentry—much as such a proposi- 
tion was being exploited by the Socialist 
Revolutionary Party’s propaganda for the 
purpose of fomenting class hatred and revo- 
lutionizing the peasantry—for the simple 
reason that there was not a sufficient area 
of such lands in existence, which, if equi- 
tably distributed among all the peasantry, 
would have increased their individual hold- 
ings to any really appreciable extent. 

Stolypin realized that the only way to 
remedy the evil would be to attack it at its 
source, and that its real source was none 
other than the system of communal owner- 
ship of land. It required not only true 
statesmanship but also unflinching moral 
Courage to attack the institution of the mir, 
hallowed in the eyes of the adherents of 
Slavophilism as a genuinely Slav institu- 
tion, and believed in by the bulk of liberal 
opinion as the only preservation from the 
danger of the rise and growth of an agricul- 
tural proletariat. 

He did, however, not hesitate to declare 
himself squarely and firmly in favor of the 
system of individual small holdings as op- 
posed to that of communal ownership of 
land, and made it the basis of the agrarian 
reform which he took in hand with his 
wonted energy as soon as the first Duma 
had been dissolved, and enacted it in No- 
vember, 1906, as a law, under Article 
Kighty-seven of the or- 
ganic laws, subject to con- 
firmation or rejection by 
the legislature on its reas- 
sembling after the election 
of the new Duma. 

The institution of the 
mir, or village commune, 
which had its root in the 
times of serfdom and still 
had a certain hold on the 
minds of the peasantry in 
many partsof the country, 
could not, of course, be 
abolished outright. But 
the main point of Stoly- 
Pin’s agrarian-reform act 
was the recognition of the 
right of every village com- 
mune to dissolve itself 
should it so desire, and of 
every member of a com- 
mune to withdraw from 
its membership, to claim 
his share of the communal 
holdings as his personal 
broperty and to demand 
that his holding, instead 
f being as usual in several 
trips of land, should be 
inited in one place. 

Under the fostering care 
f the Minister of Agricul- 
ure, Mr. Krivosheim, an 
xtremely able, energetic 
nd upright statesman, 

‘hose administration of 
his department stands out 

S a model of efficiency, 

resight and honesty, this 

tw, designed to favor the 
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development of personal initiative and a 
higher standard of cultivation, proved a 
great and constantly growing success, de- 
nied only by blind partisanship or else by 
those to whom its success was unwelcome 
because, by creating a naturally conserva- 
tive class of small landholders, it threatened 
to neutralize their endeavors to revolution- 
ize the peasantry. 

Besides, provision was also made for the 
sale of lands belonging to the state and the 
appanages, as well as for the purchase by 
the so-called Peasants Bank of large 
estates thrown on the market in great 
number by owners apprehensive of agra- 
rian unrest and Jacqueries, and for their 
resale to peasants in small plots; and, last 
but not least, for the emigration of the 
landless rural population to Siberia and 
Turkestan. 

Now as regards the question of the so- 
called land hunger of the peasantry, a 
difference should be made between land 
hunger as it manifests itself as a desire to 
take possession of all the land of their 
former masters, part of which had been al- 
lotted to them at the time of the emancipa- 
tion, and the legitimate desire of acquiring 
new lands for the purpose of settling on 
them. 

Inasmuch as the former sort of land hun- 
ger is merely a form of covetousness of other 
people’s property it deserves no more sym- 
pathy than would any other claim of a sim- 
ilar nature, and the fact that it is an outflow 
of the traditional feeling and the peculiar 
mentality of an ignorant peasantry could 
certainly not be considered a sufficient 
ground for its satisfaction at the cost of the 
spoliation of another, though unpopular, 
class of property owners whose _ holdings 
happen to be larger. Nor could this kind of 
land hunger be appeased in a really 
equitable and at the same time materially 
effective way by distributing all the land 
in the possession of estate Owners among 
all the peasantry, for the simple reason 
that there is not enough of it in existence 
for the purpose. But, of course, the tra- 
ditional feeling of the peasantry could 
easily be, and has been, most successfully 
exploited for purposes of revolutionary 
propaganda by appealing to their baser 
instincts of class hatred, envy and greed, 
as well as for enlisting the sympathy of 
ignorant or misinformed publie opinion 
abroad. 

It would, moreover, have to be consid- 
ered that a wholesale expropriation and 
abandonment to the peasantry of the lands 
of estate owners, implying the liquidation of 
their exploitation with superior resources 
of capital and knowledge, would result in 
incalculable injury to the economic inter- 
ests of the country, inasmuch as the bulk of 
Our enormous grain export, on which our 
favorable trade balance depended, hitherto 
came from the lands of estate owners on 
account of their greater productivity. 
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To talk of the necessity of the spoliation 
of the estate-owning class in order to ap- 
pease the land hunger of the peasant class 
when such land hunger takes the form of a 
legitimate desire of acquiring new land for 
the purpose of settling on it would be ob- 
viously preposterous in a country which 
possesses in its gigantic Siberian Empire a 
land reserve sufficient for the accommoda- 
tion of tens of millions of future settlers. 

By his policy of encouraging and organiz- 
ing on a large scale emigration to Siberia, 
Stolypin had unquestionably helped power- 
fully to appease this kind of legitimate land 
hunger as well as to relieve the distress 
among the peasantry in European Russia, 
in whose favor, moreover, the payment of 
the oppressive redemption tax had been 
entirely remitted. He had at the same 
time created in what might be called the 

ussian Canada a class of small land- 
holders whose solid and ever-growing 
prosperity was reflected in the phenomenal 
growth of the all-Russian cooperative 
movement, which had its origin in co6pera- 
tive associations for the export of dairy 
produce found in Siberia. 

There is little doubt but that, had 
Stolypin lived and had not the war super- 
vened, his great agrarian reform, which 
implied a complete reversal of the tradi- 
tional policy of the government, would 

ave been carried out to the end, its aim 
would have been attained, and the peas- 
antry, converted into a class of small 
farmers instead of being an easy prey to 
revolutionary propaganda, would have be- 
come, as conservative property Owners, a 
solid and reliable support of the state. 

Stolypin did not confine his activity to 
pushing his scheme of agrarian reform. He 
at the same time set to work elaborating 
various important measures, such as com- 
pulsory insurance of workmen, regulation 
of child labor, and so on, tending to improve 
the condition of the laboring class, whose 
rapid growth had been fostered by Witte’s 
policy of developing industry in Russia. 
In short, when the second Duma met, in 
March, 1907, there was ample material 
provided for the exercise of its legislative 
activity. 

It turned out, however, that the second 
Duma, in spite of all attempts that had 
been made at manipulating the elections, 
was in its composition even more hostile 
to the government than had been the first. 
Notably the socialist parties, who had boy- 
cotted the first Duma on the assumption 
that parliamentary methods might preju- 
dice the cause of the revolution, had man- 
aged to win in the elections a large number 
of seats at the expense of the liberal center 
parties and were enabled to exercise con- 
siderable influence. They had, of course, 
not come to the Duma to legislate, but to 
prepare a revolution, their aim being a 
constituent assembly and eventually a 
socialistic republic. 
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Under these conditions codperation with 
the government was out of the question. A 
suitable pretext was soon found and the 
Duma was dissolved in the middle of June. 
At the same time a new electoral law was 
promulgated considerably restricting the 
franchise so as to insure for the coming elec- 
tions a preponderance of the property- 
Owning classes. This necessary correction 
of the original error committed in intro- 
ducing a franchise bordering on universal 
suffrage, for which the nation was as little 
ripe as would have been the English people 
of the seventeenth century, was regarded 
as a coup detat by the doctrinaires of 
constitutionalism, and accordingly was de- 
nounced with extreme violence. It at- 
tained, however, its object in rendering 
possible a harmonious collaboration be- 
tween the Duma and the government and 
in enabling Stolypin to steer a middle 
course between the demands of the reac- 
tionaries for a merely conservative Duma 
and the clamor of the liberal] doctrinaires 
for a parliament with complete control of 
the executive. 

His course, dictated certainly not by lust 
of power but by truly patriotic, wise and 
far-seeing statesmanship, represented a 
compromise between autocracy and parlia- 
mentary government. Impartial history 
will, I feel convinced, recognize that his 
policy was not only best suited to the 
actual condition of the country and to the 
state of political development of the people, 
but also best calculated to create a pre- 
paratory school, so to speak, for the politi- 
cal education of the Intelligentzia as the 
future natural leaders of the nation, and 
their initiation into the practice of con- 
stitutional government. 

But the carrying through of this policy 
required, besides enlightened statesman- 
ship, a firm, unshakable, domineering will 
and undaunted courage—qualities which 
none of Stolypin’s successors seem to have 
possessed. 

Though rendering full justice to the emi- 
nent quality and the noble and patriotic 
aims of Stolypin’s statesmanship, it has al- 
ways been impossible for me to agree with 
some of his views, which were manifestly 
tainted with the narrow-minded national- 
ism of the Slavophile school. I refer to his 
conception of what the true interests of 
Russia required in regard to the treatment 
of her outlying dominions and her subjects 
of non-Russian nationalities. 

In approaching this subject it will be nec- 
essary to revert to a theme briefly touched 
upon in discussing our policy in the Far 
East in one of the preceding chapters of 
these reminiscences—the question of the 
gradual expansion of the original nucleus 
of the Russian Empire in various direc- 
tions, its causes, its justification and the 
policies adopted in its pursuit. 

The expansion in the direction of the 
west was the work of the three greatest 
sovereigns Russia ever 
had: Peter the Great, 
Catharine the Great and 
Alexander I. When Peter 
the Great had determined 
upon the thorough Euro- 
peanization of his country 
Russia was an inland 
country with an only out- 
let to the Arctic Ocean by 
the White Sea, and he 
made up his mind that 
what Russia primarily 
needed was a“ window” — 
as he liked to express him- 
self—looking out on 
Europe. 

His determination to 
secure such a window in- 
volved him in a long- 
drawn-out armed contest 
with Sweden under 
Charles XII, which re- 
sulted finally in the con- 
quest of Esthonia and 
Livonia and in the possi- 
bility of establishing the 
center of the government 
at the mouth of the Neva 
River, where he founded 
the new capital of his em- 
pire and christened it, not 
in honor of himself but of 
the Apostle Peter, St. Pe- 
tersburg; a name since 
hallowed by so many glo- 
rious memories of the past 
greatness of our country, 
which the strange psycho- 
sis born of the World War 
(Continued on Page 132) 








Mason’s settlement at Piscataqua 
(Portsmouth, N. H.) was probably the 
site of the first sawmill in New 
England, erected about 1631. There 
had been the Pilgrim water mill set 
up beside “Billington Sez Zain Plymouth 
to husk and pound corn for succotash, 
while the first real grist mill was Col. 
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of New England 


HE innumerable lakes and rivers of New England 
constitute a vast natural power house that already has 


contributed much toward the progress of its manu-. 


facturing enterprises and industrial expansion. These sources 
of power, representing most of the feasible developments, 
have not approached the peak of their capacities. In all, 
more than 5,700 sources have been harnessed, yielding a total 
of over 1,000,000 horsepower and turning 10,000 wheels. 


The Merrimac River, with its great developments at 
Manchester, Lowell, Lawrence and other points is, per- 
haps, the most useful river of its size in America. The 
Connecticut, Housatonic, Deerfield, Penobscot, the Kennebec, 
Androscoggin, Stroudwater and Saco —all these contribute 
their share to New England’s reservoir of local and economi- 
cal power. In fact, so valuable are these projects that, as an 
example, one New England power company was able to 
effect a saving last winter of over 400,000 tons of coal! 


These natural resources are only one of the reasons for the 
greater New England that is to come. While proud of her 
historical background, she still remains “new.” With her 
Atlantic ports, cheap local power and unusual proportion of 
skilled workmen, it is only natural that her industries 
should have become widely known for quality of product, 
for economy of operation and for soundness and reliability 
of management. 


Here in the heart of this industrial center is the Old Colony 
Trust Company, a broad and efficient banking institution 
offering every financial service to manufacturers contem- 


plating New England as a base. 


With executives interested in operation or expansion in this 
territory, we shall be glad to discuss in detail the services 
and facilities we have to offer. 


We shall be glad to send you our illustrated brochure, «New 
England— Old and New.” Address Department A, 


OLD Cotony Trust Company 
BOSTON 
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This year commemorates the 300th 
anniversary of the landing of the Pil- 
grims. To descendants of the first 
settlers Scattered over the country, as 
well as to others, New England extends 


a warm invitation to become familiar 
with the old colonial landmarks. Come 
one and all to visit the old historic spots 


—Provincetown, Plymouth, Boston, 
Salem, Portsmouth and Providence. 
Spend your vacation at New England’s 
mountain and_ seashore resorts, and 
while here, use this company’s office 
as your banking headquarters. 


Otp Cotony Trust Company 


BOSTON 
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caused to be replaced by the more Slav and 
therefore presumably more patriotic sound- 
ing designation of “Petrograd’’—by the 
way, an example which the humbler and 
probably less emotional municipalities of 
the neighboring towns of Kronstadt, Peter- 
hof and Oranienbaum, as well as some 
others in various parts of the country like- 
wise afflicted with German or Dutch sound- 
ing names, declined to follow. 

The next steps in the policy of expansion 
were taken by the Empress Catharine the 
Great. Her wars with Turkey secured for 
the empire the possession of New Russia— 
Novorossiya—down to the Black Sea, and 
of the Crimean Peninsula. Her participa- 
tion in what her son and successor, the Em- 
peror Paul, declared to have been a crime— 
the partition of Poland—enabled her to 
restore to Russia her western provinces, 
that is to say, the eastern provinces of Po- 
land from Livonia down to Moldavia, which 
had been conquered from Russia by the 
Poles, but whose population, with the excep- 
tion of the Polish land-owning gentry, was 
Russian, belonging to the so-called Little 
Russian and White Russian branches of 
the Russian nation, and in a small part 
Lithuanian. 

Lastly, the Emperor Alexander I, as the 
result of a war with Turkey, annexed Bes- 
sarabia with the connivance of Napoleon, 
a short-lived alliance with whom likewise 
enabled him by a rapid campaign against 
Sweden to conquer Finland. By the final 
act of the Congress of Vienna after the Na- 
poleonic Wars Poland was divided between 
Austria, Prussia and Russia. Prussia re- 
tained Posen and Gnesen, Austria remained 
in possession of Galicia; Lithuania and the 
formerly annexed eastern provinces contin- 
ued to be as ‘“‘western provinces” incorpo- 
rated in the Russian Empire, and the 
remnant was constituted as the so-called 
Congress Kingdom united_to Russia as a 
separate entity under the Emperor as King 
of Poland. 

The Emperor Alexander granted to Po- 
land a constitution which remained in force 
until the revolution of 1831. By virtue of 
this constitution Poland was to be gov- 
erned by a lieutenant of the Emperor, who 
must be a member of the imperial house or 
a Pole. The first holder of the office was 
General Zajonezek, a veteran who had 
served under Napoleon, and he remained 
in office until his death in 1826, when he 
was succeeded as lord lieutenant by the 
Emperor Nicholas I’s elder brother, the 
Grand Duke Constantine, who had re- 
nounced his right to the Russian throne 
consequent upon his marriage to a Polish 
lady, the Princess Lowicz. Poland also re- 
tained her flag and her national army, 
based on that which had been raised by 
and had fought for Napoleon. 

After the revolution of 1831, and its 
reconquest by the Russian Army, the Con- 
gress Kingdom was reduced to the condi- 
tion of a Russian province, and a harsh 
régime of administration was inaugurated, 
which lasted until the accession to the 
throne of Alexander II, when Poland began 
to share in the new era of milder rule which 
began in Russia. 

The Emperor had himself crowned in 
Warsaw as King of Poland and addressed 
to his Polish subjects a flattering speech in 
French, as he could no more speak their 
language than his predecessor. He failed, 
however, to win their hearts, and his liberal 
policy, though perhaps it encouraged the 
Poles to revolt, produced a strong reaction 
against it in Russia, with the result that 
the suppression of the revolt was followed 
by a return to the sterner methods of gov- 
ernment in use under Nicholas I after the 
revolution of 1831. 

If now we turn to the history of the con- 
quest of Finland we find that after the war 
of 1808 with Sweden under Gustave IV, by 
the conclusion of peace in the following 
year, Finland and the Aland Islands were 
ceded to Russia. Finland, however, was 
not treated by Alexander I as a conquered 
province, but thanks to his wisdom and 
generosity she was allowed to retain her 
free constitution and fundamental laws 
and became united to Russia as a semi- 
independent grand duchy under the Em- 
peror as grand duke. The states were sum- 
moned to a diet at Borgo, and Alexander 
I, as grand duke, solemnly promised to 
preserve the religion, laws and liberties of 
the country. 

Finland under the emperors of Russia 
retained not only her own laws and admin- 
istration but also her own coinage and com- 
plete financial independence and _ tariff 
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autonomy, so that at_a distance of some 
twenty miles from St. Petersburg a customs 
frontier divided the grand duchy and the 
empire. Under the shelter of the Russian 
crown Finland had become extremely pros- 
perous, and when the Emperor Alexander 
II in 1863 convoked again the Diet, which 
had not met for fifty-six years, he was re- 
ceived with unbounded enthusiasm by the 
population. His beautiful statue erected in 
the square in front of the cathedral and the 
Senate House in Helsingfors testifies to the 
regard in which his memory was held by 
his Finnish subjects. 

A further proof of their loyal sentiments 
I came near witnessing myself when, in one 
of the first months of the revolution, the 
Emperor’s statue was defended by the 
Finnish population against the attempts of 
revolutionary Russian sailors and soldiers 
to overturn and destroy it. Unfortunately 
Alexander III, who in the first years of his 
reign shared the great popularity of his 
father, fell under the influence of the reac- 
tionary party and the Slavophile and 
nationalist movement with its tendencies 
toward unification and Russification, which 
under Nicholas II in 1899 led to a virtual 
abrogation of the legislative powers of the 
Diet and to the introduction of an almost 
dictatorial régime under General Bobrikoff. 

Without attempting to follow in detail 
the seven-year struggle between the Rus- 
sian bureaucracy and the defenders of the 
constitution of Finland, I might mention 
here that politics in the grand duchy were 
complicated by the rivalry between the 
Swedish Party, representing mainly the 
property-owning classes of Swedish nation- 
ality, which had hitherto been dominant, 
though composing less than one-sixth part 
of the population, and the Finnish Nation- 
alist Party, which during the second half of 
the nineteenth century had been asserting 
its linguistic and political importance, 
wherein it was more or less favored by the 
Russian bureaucracy. 

The whole country, however, united in 
the most determined resistance to the at- 
tempted invasion of its constitutional 
rights, which culminated in a universal 
national strike coinciding with the revolu- 
tionary movement in Russia in November, 
1905. The result was the capitulation of 
the government and the reéstablishment of 
the status quo before 1899. This restored 
order of things, however, was not destined 
to be a lasting one, as will be shown. 

In his policy in regard to Poland and Fin- 
land the Emperor Alexander I displayed, 
as we have seen, not only a spirit of lib- 
eralism and generosity but also a true 
statesman’s sound judgment and farseeing 
wisdom. 

The same spirit we shall find manifested 
in Peter the Great’s treatment of Esthonia 
and Livonia, the two Baltic Provinces 
which he had conquered and incorporated 
in the Russian Empire as the final result of 
the long-drawn-out victorious war against 
Sweden, under whose sway they had been 
since the sixteenth century. The native 
population of these two provinces, aggre- 
gating about two million, consists, in the 
northern part of Esths, or Esthonians, a 
Finnish tribe belonging to the Ural-Altai, 
or Mongolian, division of the human race; 
and in the southern part of Letts, a people 
of Indo-European origin. 

The land-owning nobility and gentry, 
however, and almost the entire bourgeoisie 
were of German origin, descendants of the 
settlers who had invaded the country in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, had built 
the towns, taken possession of the lands, 
Christianized and reduced the natives to 
serfdom, which was abolished in 1827 under 
Nicholas I. Though constituting but a very 
small percentage of the population, the 
government of the country had for cen- 
turies been entirely in their hands. Peter 
the Great, realizing that the two provinces 
had reached a comparatively very ad- 
vanced state of culture, social organization 
and general prosperity, confirmed them in 
the possession of all the institutions, rights 
and privileges they had been enjoying un- 
der the mild rule of the kings of Sweden, 
appointed governors from the ranks of the 
local nobility and did not in any way inter- 
fere with their administration. 

Peter the Great’s policy in regard to 
these newly acquired possessions of the 
Russian Empire, with the subsequent ad- 
dition of Courland, effected under Catha- 
rine the Great, was continued by her and 
her successors until the advent, under 
Alexander III, of the era of forcible Russi- 
fication under the influence which Slav- 
ophile and nationalistic tendencies had 
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acquired over the minds of the Russian 
bureaucracy. 

The time had come when the traditions 
of the wise policy of Peter the Great, 
Catharine the Great and Alexander I, the 
three greatest sovereigns who ever sat on 
Russia’s throne, who had been ruling the 
non-Russian dominions of the empire with- 
out interfering with their institutions, lan- 
guage and religion in a successful endeavor 
to win their good will and loyalty, were to 
be thoroughly forgotten and to give way to 
tendencies and practices in an opposite 
direction, with the result that when the 
revolutionary movement of 1905-06 broke 
out it assumed particularly acute forms in 
these parts of the empire, foreshadowing 
its coming disruption as soon as it should 
find itself in the catastrophal position in 
which it was bound to be placed by the 
World War and the consequent revolution. 

In order to give the reader a general idea 
of the condition of things in Russia at 
the time I can do no better than reproduce 
here a few illuminating remarks from Mr. 
Robert Wilton’s very interesting book, 
Russia’s Agony: 

‘Perhaps the least comprehensible fea- 
ture of the old régime to a Western mind 
was the absence of guiding and controlling 
centers. The aristocracy and the middle 
classes in England had no correspond- 
ing representatives in Russia. Aristocrats 
there were, owning huge landed estates and 
enjoying all the privileges of the nobility, 
such as right of petition to the throne and 
a virtual monopoly of high offices in the 
civil and military administration, but they 
had no political power as an aristocracy— 
only as bureaucrats; and for that reason 
many of them were not free agents. .. . 
Similarly, the middle class, as represented 
in England, had no corresponding existence. 
It was not much more numerous than the 
nobility, and certainly less influential. It 
included the merchants and the better- 
educated element. But many of the so- 
called Intelligentzia were peasants or poor 
Jews who had obtained a university educa- 
tion, losing their original roots in the pro- 
cess, without engrafting themselves solidly 
upon their new station. From them were 
recruited most of the revolutionary leaders. 
Thus neither in the aristocracy nor in the 
middle class could Russia find a sheet 
anchor against the coming storm.” 


In this last striking sentence the ob- 
servant representative of the London 
Times makes it clear in a few words why 
the storm, which every thinking Russian 
patriot saw coming, was bound to bring 
about the collapse of the in appearance 
imposingly solid, but in reality flimsy and 
noncohesive structure of the state, as soon 
as the monarchy, which alone could hold it 
together, was destroyed by the first blast 
of the revolution. The names of those who 
ignorantly and light-heartedly originated 
and favored that blast will go down in 
history branded with the maledictions of 
a nation! 

The elections under the new electoral law 
of June, 1907, which had considerably re- 
stricted the franchise, took place in 
October, 1907, and resulted in a victory for 
Stolypin’s policy. In complexion the new 
Duma was a house of the upper class, with 
a predominance of country gentlemen who 
had served in the army, in the upper 
branches of the local administration or in 
the ranks of the bureaucracy in the capital. 
There were a few merchants and a few 
prominent and extreme reactionaries. The 
moderate Right mostly voted with the so- 
called Octobrists—from the October Mani- 
festo of 1905, of which they were convinced 
supporters—who, under the leadership of 
Gutchkoff, were the dominant party in the 
Duma and with the moderate Right formed 
a solid government majority. 

Though Milyukoff had carried St. Peters- 
burg, the Cadet Party ranked in numbers 
after the moderate Right. Fruitful codp- 
eration between the Duma and the govern- 
ment became possible and resulted in the 
passage of several important acts, among 
them the confirmation of the temporary land 
laws of November, 1906, the regular con- 
firmation of the estimates, and so on. 

So far Stolypin had been working in per- 
fect harmony with the ablest member of his 
cabinet, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Mr. Iswolsky, who, himself a statesman of 
liberal views and imbued with Western 
ideas of constitutionalism, supported the 
Prime Minister most loyally in his endeav- 
ors to place the October constitution on a 
working basis. They separated only when, 
as Mr. Iswolsky relates in his reminiscences, 
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he could no longer view without concern 
Stolypin’s too frequent and too high-handed 
resort to emergency legislation. 

During his short term of office as Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs Mr. Iswolsky under- 
took three diplomatic actions, the first two 
of which, much needed indeed and respond- 
ing to real and most important interests of 
Russia, were crowned with a complete 
suecess, redounding greatly to his credit; 
and the third—in the opinion of the author 
of these remininscences entirely uncalled 
for, as will be explained in the following 
chapter—ended in a failure which may 
have embittered him to the point of ob- 
scuring his habitual clearness of vision 
when the course of events was plainly 
pointing to the catastrophe that was to 
bring about the downfall of our country. 

The first concerned the conclusion of a 
friendly understanding with Japan which 
supplemented the Portsmouth Treaty ina 
manner entirely creditable to both sides. 

The second ended in a friendly agreement 
with Great Britain which, though it dealt 
with Persia in the traditional imperialistic 
way of establishing zones of influence, and 
so on, had the great merit of putting an 
end to the era of rivalry and mutual dis- 
trust which for half a eentury had been 
poisoning the relations between the two 
great empires. 

The third action was undertaken appar- 
ently in the expectation of trading off our 
consent to Austria-Hungary’s annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina for that Power’s 
consent to our taking possession of the 
Straits, a proposition which, as Iswolsky 
found out to his chagrin, was not even to be 
mooted to the British cabinet, English 
public opinion not being yet considered 
ripe for such an issue running counter to 
all traditions of British policy. Our na- 
tionalistic press, moreover, taunted him 
with having been willing to betray the 
sacred cause of Slavdom for a mere mess of 
pottage. 

In the meantime the state of affairs in 
Finland had become disquieting. A revolu- 
tionary movement in full sympathy with 
its Russian counterpart had made much 
headway. The Diet elected under the new 
radical electoral laws, under the pressure of 
a large Socialist opposition, had shown it- 
self quite unruly and openly hostile to the 
Russian bureaucracy. It was decided to 
resort to stringent measures to deal with 
unrest in Finland, and on Stolypin’s in- 
sistence the Duma in June, 1907, passed a 
law for the better regulation of affairs 
common to the empire and the grand 
duchy, which in effect was a serious in- 
fringement of the guaranteed rights of 
Finland which the Finnish courts declared 
unconstitutional and consistently refused to 
apply. 

Another proof of Stolypin’s leaning 
toward a policy inspired by narrow-minded 
nationalism was the way he dealt with the 
question of the creation, in obedience to 
the clamor of the nationalistic press, of a 
new “Gubernia” out of the district of 
Kholm, which had formed an integral part 
of Poland and which was to be separated 
from the kingdom on the plea that the 
peasantry belonged to the Little Russian 
branch of the Russian family. A law to 
that effect was forced through the legisla- 
ture, and naturally gave great offense to 
Polish national feeling. 

The relations between the government 
and the Duma during Stolypin’s premier- 
ship were, on the whole, peaceful, though 
several conflicts rose over constitutional 
questions. The most serious of these oc- 
curred in March, 1911, when the Council 
of the Empire—the upper house of the 
Russian Parliament—rejected a govern- 
ment measure providing for the creation of 
Zemstvos—provincial assemblies—for the 
western provinces. 

Stolypin prorogued the council and the 
Duma for a few days and promulgated the 
Zemstvo Law under Article Eighty-seven 
of the fundamental laws, as an emergency 
measure. This arbitrary step raised a 
storm in both houses. The Duma pro- 
nounced the action illegal and passed a vote 
of censure on the government, and the 
president, Gutchkoff, resigned in protest. 

In the following September Stolypin fell 
a victim to the assassin’s bullet in the Em- _ 
peror’s presence at a gala performance in | 
the Opera House at Kieff, and with him dis- | 
appeared the last strong man who might | 
have been able to arrest the country on the | 
road to her downfall and ruin. | 

Editor’s Note—This is the seventeenth of a series i, 
of articles by Baron Rosen. The next will appear in | 
an early issue. 
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“Best for every Purpose” 























The Season’s Favorite Motorin loves 
8 


Grinnell motoring gloves, ventilated or unventilated, fully answer every demand, 
beautiful in appearance, alluring in style, perfect in workmanship and finish, 
easy and pleasing in fit, and remarkably durable in wear. They are “Grinnell 
standard” throughout. Ask your dealer for these and other Grinnell gloves. 


Among Grinnell styles are every kind of gloves, for every occasion and every 
purpose, for dress, work or play, for men, women and children. The Grinnell 
trade-mark is a sixty-four-year-old guaranty of quality. Write us now for 
the new Grinnell glove book. 


GRE ne Morrison-Ricker Mrc. Company ise 


GRINNELL, Iowa, U. S. A. 














Only actual Glove photo- 
graphs are used in Grinnell 
Glove Advertisements, 


Copyright 1920, by Morrison-Ricker Mfg. Compeny 
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NDER your car’s hood the im- 

prisoned force of a mighty lion rests 
helpless—powerless—until that mouse- like 
battery, at your command, releases energy 
that whirls the motor into life. 


Many times a day, perhaps, you press 
the starting button with your toe without 
realizing the tremendously important part 
played in your motoring comfort by that 
unseen box of energy. So long as it serves 
perfectly it passes unnoticed. 


Prest-O-Lite Storage Batteries rarely 
force themselves on their owners’ atten- 
tion—unless they’re starved! The lion 
must eat—and the battery’s energy be re- 
plenished. It may perform for months 
without attention, but don’t take the 
chance. 


Set a regular day each month on which 
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to have your battery tested to see if it’s run 
down and to have it refilled with distilled 
water. This will increase its length of 
service by half. The Prest-O-Lite Service 
Station in your locality is ready to give 
you this service, whatever your make of 
battery. 


Prest-O-Lite engineers have created a 
range of battery types, differing only in 
size and capacity but identical in design, 
quality, ruggedness and service, that meets 
the requirements of all cars from a tiny 
“four” to a mammoth “twelve.” And ex- 
pert engineers have specified the correct 
type for maximum service for each make 
of car. 

Equip with a Prest-O-Lite Storage Bat- 
tery and be assured more positive starts, 
brighter lights, greater endurance and 
freedom from storage battery troubles. 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc., 30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Eighth and Brandon Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 
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In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Co., of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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The pies O-Lite Company’s great storage bat- 
tery plant at Indianapolis. 
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From a photograph. a 
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Installation Cost 


The diagram above shows how 
small the bare item of pipe appears in 
the average pipe system, compared 
with the other items of cost. 

When the pipe rusts out and re- 
newals are necessary, the salvage of 
fittings, valves and other materials, is 
negligible, and the labor and inci- 
dental expense is doubled or trebled. 

Looked at in this light, Byers genu- 
ine wrought iron pipe, owing to its 
high rust resistance, doubles or treb- 
les the life of the whole installation, 
yet rarely adds more than 5% to its 
first cost. 
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For facts and cost analyses of plumbing, 
heating, power, gas, hydraulic and other 
pipe installations, send for Byers Bulletin 
No. 38—‘‘The Installation Cost of Pipe.’’ 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Established 1864 


New York Chicago Boston Dallas Cleveland 


Distributors in All Large Jobbing Centers 


Look for the Name and Year Rolled in Every Le 
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EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 


(Concluded from Page 40) 


Discipline practically takes care of itself in 
factories and industrial establishments of 
all kinds that are scientifically managed. 

In one large factory the records show 
that time study and bonus were applied to 
4017 jobs, all of a different nature. Pro- 
duction on these jobs has been increased an 
average of 65.5 per cent; the average labor 
cost has been decreased nineteen per cent 
and the average wages of the people work- 
ing on the jobs have been increased twenty- 
four per cent. These figures of course will 
differ according to the establishment where 
the system is applied. In getting results 
about as much depends upon where you 
start from as upon what you do after you 
start. In addition to the above benefits 
the plan permitted the shortening of the 
hours of labor and allowed the company to 
introduce two rest periods of ten minutes 
each, one in the morning and one in the 
afternoon. The rest periods have resulted 
in an increase rather than in a decrease of 
production. 

Careful study of a job often brings out 
some surprising things. Improvements of 
100 per cent are not uncommon. Right 
here it should be stated that in any plant 
where it is proposed to make a study of the 
various tasks with the idea of establishing 
scientific management the owners should 
never attempt to force the issue with any 
workman. If one employee declines to co- 
operate another workman should be ap- 
proached and persuaded that the plan will 
operate to his advantage, and the company 
should assure him that his earnings will be 
maintained. The man who did not like the 
proposition should not be discharged, and if 
he has to be transferred he should be given 
an equally good job. The success of all 
modern methods of management depends 
very largely on the maintenance of the 
good will of the employees. Through the 
exercise of proper patience and tact the en- 
emy of task and bonus work will be con- 
verted to a friend and defender of the 
method. 

The time has come when foremen must 
no longer be drivers of their people, but 
teachers, leaders and helpers instead. In 
the matter of deciding as to what is justice 
it is important to get the viewpoint of the 
workman and this opinion should be ex- 
pressed without fear of consequences. When 
a company management refuses to discuss 
matters with the men it compels a resort to 
force and this tends directly toward the 
selection of fighters and trouble makers in- 
stead of reasonable negotiators with whom 
something may be done. 

We are all too much in the habit of re- 
garding brick walls and the machinery and 
appliances within them as the important 
and essential things in a manufacturing es- 
tablishment and have paid too little atten- 
tion to the human element and the great 
possibilities of its improvement. It is un- 
fortunate that this human element does 
not appear in our company inventories. It 
may be demoralized or its value practically 
destroyed and no loss will be shown on the 
books or statements that guide financiers in 
estimating the value of an industrial estab- 
lishment. 

This is one reason why the problem of 
human relations in business has been so 
long neglected. It is one thing to read 
and admire the details of proper methods of 
management, but it is quite a different thing 
to go ahead in our business life and apply 
these principles to our everyday affairs. If 
a thing is right it is also expedient and can 
be made to work if we will only go ahead 
fearlessly and keep sincerely trying. 


Plowing by Electricity 


W/= HAVE hardly got accustomed to 

the idea of discarding the horse for the 
tractor in our plowing operations on Amer- 
ican farms when along comes word of a 
new plan in which is used a system of elec- 
tric plowing on a large scale. The new 
method of land cultivation has just been 
introduced in Italy and the early reports 
indicate that the initial results were very 
satisfactory. 

A triple plow was first used, after which 
the operators hitched up a single plow, 
which latter cut the ground to a depth of 
twenty inches. 

The investigation showed that a hec- 
tare—2.471 acres—can be plowed for about 


| eighty lire—$15.44—which sum includes 


the very material increases in the wages of 


workmen which have taken place in recent 
months. The estimate also includes in- 
terest on invested capital, amortization and 
so on. The cost per hectare, using tractors 
or other mechanical means, is estimated at 
$57.90, owing principally to the extremely 
high price of fuel. 

According to Trade Commissioner Mac- 
Lean in Rome, the conditions in Italy are 
favorable to the adoption of electric plow- 
ing. Not only is the necessary power avail- 
able in almost every section of the country, 
but the fields are comparatively small and 
in most instances level. 

The details of this new system of electric 
plowing are comparatively simple. At one 
corner of the field to be plowed the operator 
establishes a powerful electric capstan, or 
winding apparatus, from which base wire 
cables are stretched, entirely inclosing the 
field in question. At the two near corners 
these cables pass through pulleys which are 
securely anchored, while at the far corners 
they are connected with two movable 
anchor wagons. 

Between these two a duplex plow mounted 
on wheels is drawn backward and forward 
across the field by means of the cable and 
each time a furrow is plowed the anchor 
wagons move up a sufficient distance to 
bring the plow into position for the next 
operation. 

The plow is provided with an equal num- 
ber of shares on each side of the wheels, 
facing each other, so that no turning is nec- 
essary. 

When the plow is moving forward the 
shares facing in that direction are low- 
ered and the ones on the other side are 
lifted. On coming back the shares that 
were first used are lifted clear of the ground 
and those on the opposite side are lowered 
for use. 

This promising scheme has undoubtedly 
grown out of the urgent fuel necessities of 
Italy, which country is being compelled to 
depend more and more upon the utilization 
of its water power in its industrial life. 


Reassuring 


fz ANYONE doubts that the United 
States will continue to be the great cen- 
ter of world industry for years to come, let 
him carefully study the chart prepared by 
Doctor Umpleby, of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, which will likely dispel all 
such fears. 

Self-sufficiency in minerals depends on 
a well-balanced supply rather than on large 
reserves of a few materials. The United 
States contributes a noteworthy amount to 
the world’s production of all but seven of 
the thirty leading mineral commodities. 
We hold first place in the output of coal, 
iron, copper, lead, zinc and petroleum. 
These are the things that make the wheels 
go round. 


Something New in Doors 


N AMERICAN nowresiding in England 
has struck on an idea that promises to 
add impetus to the campaign for an en- 
larged shop-to-home delivery service. Here- 
tofore when tradesmen arrived at a house 
with packages the family had to be dis- 
turbed, and if no one was home the goods 
could not be left in safety. Such troubles 
are overcome by a door of novel construc- 
tion known as a receivador. 

The new device is really two doors with 
compartments between them. The trades- 
man making the delivery may insert his 
parcels in the compartments without trou- 
bling those occupying the premises. The 
chief mechanical feature of the arrange- 
ment is an alternating interlock which 
makes it impossible for both the outer and 
the inner door to be open or unlocked at 
one and the same time. 

In actual operation the tradesman in- | 
serts his parcels in the delivery box and | 
closes the outer door of the house. He then | 
turns the knob on this outside door, which 
action automatically locks the outer door 
and unlocks the inner: door. Later, when | 
the occupant of the house removes the) 
parcels and closes the inner door, the latter | 
in the same manner is locked and the out-| 
side door unlocked ready for another) 
delivery. 

This novel contrivance eliminates the} 
dangers of loss through theft and makes it} 
possible for the householder to leave home i 
though expecting a delivery of merchandise, 
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Gulbransen Owners: 
Educate and Entertain 
Your Children 


There are many player rolls especially 
made for entertaining children. More 
than thirty Mother Goose rhymes are 
set to music with the words on the roll. 
Game song rolls with directions for 
playing various games supply the music 
and the words to sing, such as 


Itiskit Itasket 
"Round the Mulberry Bush 
Farmer in the Dell 









Play Softly 


Try to see how softly you can play your 
Gulbransen and you will get a better 
idea of its true richness and variety of 
tone. Have it tuned at least twice a 
year and the tone will improve. A fine 
instrument deserves care. 




















47 Kinds of Music 
for Gulbransen 
Owners 


Yes, more kinds of music than you per- 
haps knew exist, all explained and listed 
in our new free book—music for every 
occasion, for every home, for every 
purpose, for every taste. 








Good Times With 
Your Gulbransen 


That is the name of our new book which 
every player-piano owner and prospec- 
tive owner ought to read. You simply 
cannot realize the variety of home en- 
tertainment offered by the Gulbransen 
untilyou havelooked through this book. 








Use the coupon below and we will send 
you a copy FREE. 
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One Finger on One Pedal 


Plays the Gulbransen 


Imagine a player-piano so Easy to Play that you can pedal it easily with one finger 
truly wonderful test, which the Gulbransen meets successfully. 


But mere ease in pedaling is not all. 


requiring you to push hard. 
just to keep the instrument playing. 


They have just enough resistance so you “‘get the feel of them’’ 





and make it play! A 


It is the right ‘‘feel’’— or ‘“pedal-touch’’—that means everything in 
playing. Lightness, without a sign of uncertain “‘trembly’”’ touch. 


Nor are they mushy, with that 


Nor do Gulbransen pedals ever feel stiff, 
“die-away”’ feeling—forcing you to pedal fast 


and they yield so readily that playing is made 


effortless. This distinctive Gulbransen “pedal-touch’’ makes the Gulbransen Easy to Play with natural expression. 


“Pedal-touch”’ is as important to the player-pianist 
as “key-touch” to the hand-pianist. For the 
pedals are the “keys” to the player-pianist—prac- 
tically his only contact with the instrument. Thus 
you pedal the Gulbransen as the music requires— 
gently or strongly—always leisurely, relaxed, enjoy- 
ing the music. 

You would enjoy a Gulbransen. You could play it 
well. Its tone is more than usually live, resonant, 
singing—helping your performance. Just try one 
at our dealer’s store. 


You can locate him by the “Baby at the Pedals” 
—actually playing the Gulbransen—in his window. 
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Gulbransen Trade Mark, 


GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON CO., 3232 W. Chicago Avenue, CHICAGO 


And send coupon below for our free book, “Good 
Times With Your Gulbransen.” Tells all about 
the music available and the fun you can have. 











FREE BOOK COUPON. 


The new book, ‘Good Times With 

Yoar Gulbransen,” sent free if 

you mai! this conpon to 

GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON co. 

3232 W. Chicago Aye., Chicago 

Please check this square if 
you now own a Gulbransen 
Player Plano. 


Check this square [f you own 


NATIONALLY PRICED 
Three models, all playable by hand or by roll, sold 


at the same prices to everybody, everywhere in the 
U. S., freight and war tax paid. Price branded in 
the back of each instrument at the factory. 














White House Model ‘ ‘ . , i $725 2 Player-plaua of some other 
Ind, 
Country Scat Model” ae". yada 625 Check here. if yon own a 
piano which is not a self- 
Suburban Model, 5 ; é ‘ 550 player. 






Use the margin below, writing 
ares name and address plainly. 
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PINK KNICKERS AND THE DESPERATE SHIP 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Dinner that evening was noisier than 
usual in spite of the fact that Estelle main- 
tained an unwonted silence, listening with 
demure watchfulness and blushing when 
they interrupted their animated indoor 
flying to compliment her on a very dashing 
dinner gown and on the golden lights in her 
carefully tumbled hair. 

The conversation dealt chiefly with the 
plan for a formation flight. It was agreed 
that the only peace flying worth the gas 
and oil is formation flying. They must be- 
gin group tours at once. Discussion cen- 
tered round a proposal of Long Jim’s that 
they rise at five o’clock the following morn- 
ing in order to start by moonlight and 
reach a high altitude in time to see the sun- 
rise above the clouds. 

Lazy Buddy opposed the early rising, 
but Long Jim and the major insisted, ex- 
tolling the beauties of cloudland at dawn 
as seen over the Vosges Mountains, or 
earlier at Romorantin, or still earlier in 
Southern California, where they had 
trained. The plan adopted, the major and 
his sons rose from their coffee and returned 
to the hangar to make permanent the new 
fastening of the broken shock absorber. 
Frances sent George and Estelle out for a 
stroll in the gathering dusk, “‘to find out 
whether there is going to be a moon,” and 
retired to the kitchen to supervise the 
making of sandwiches and the placing of 
coffee in bottles. 

The house was dark by ten o’clock, when 
Estelle came through the bathroom which 
connected her room with that of her host- 
ess and sat down on the edge of Frances’ 
bed and shook her. 

‘‘Rrankie, were you asleep?” 

“‘No, dear,” said Frances, stretching out 
one arm to turn on a shaded electric lamp. 

“Frankie, are you spoiling my visit on 
purpose?”’ 

“Darling, what do you mean?” 

“T come away out here from Memphis 
just to see you and you promptly pair me 
off with a beau you are trying to get rid of. 
It’s not very hospitable.” 

“‘T didn’t pair you off.” 

“You arranged and encouraged our 
twosing. Think of the shameless way you 
shunted us out into the moonlight to-night!” 

Frances’ stifled laughter shook the bed. 

Estelle was braiding her hair while she 
upbraided her cousin. She continued: 

“T thought you were mad about George, 
and so, naturally, I encouraged him to 
make love to me—just to liven things up 
and increase your interest in life.” 

“Well?” 

“Then you tell me before supper that 
you’ve never been engaged to him, and he 
wastes a gorgeous moonlit evening boring 
me to bits explaining that he is a cast-off 
suitor of yours, not fit to run with you.” 

‘I’m sorry, darling,” came from Frances 
in a smothered voice. 

‘He says he’s a prairie dog and that I 
am the sort of mate he needs. He says your 
train of thought goes so fast that he can’t 





The Clouds Beneath Them Now Resembled Melting Lava in the Crater of a Vast Volcano, 


even ride in the caboose, but he wants to 
marry me to tame and educate me.,”’ 

“What did you say?” 

“I told him I didn’t care to undertake to 
console him for the loss of you. I didn’t 
think I was qualified to substitute for any- 
one.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He said his requirements weren’t exces- 
sive. All he demanded of a wife was what 
anybody and everybody demanded.” 

Frances shook her head whimsically and 
murmured: ‘‘He still reverts to Old Bill 
Anybody !”’ 

“Bxactly!”’ said Estelle, nodding vigor- 
ously. ‘‘What was that song of yours 
about the average man?” 

“The Bride of Old Bill Anybody?” 
Frances asked, her eyes dancing. 

“Yes! Please sing it; it’s just what I 
need.” 

Frances sat up in bed, pulled a grim face 
and began to chant softly, so as not to 
waken the household: 


Quoth the average man: If I marry some 
day— 
And I may— 
I shall marry a sweet, simple, homekeeping 
sort, 
Not a frivolous sport 
Who pretties herself for her sweethearts to pet; 
Nor yet 
A brainy she-thing whose ideas I can’t get— 
No, you bet! 
I demand in a woman what anyone would, 
And should. 
She must be first of all my obedient wife, 
Bet your life! 
She must cut out the men she may ever have 
known 
And be wholly my own. 
She must let me dictate her selection of clothes, 
Though her ankles and nose 
I'll allow to influence my choice of her hats 
And her spats. 
But in all controversies I must have my way, 
Since I pay! 
Just a word in addition, my standards aren't 
high— 
I’m an average guy— 
The Miss I make Mrs. must not be remiss 
In the rites of the kiss. 
And she'll have to be joyous or I’ll go astray, 
Oh, yes, she'll be gay! 
For if she’s not happy I’ll run right away, 
I won't stay! 
With me hers will be a magnificent life; 
T shan’t have much trouble in finding a wife! 


“JT love that!’ Estelle exclaimed vi- 
ciously. “How it expresses George!” 

“No, no!” Frances protested. ‘‘George 
very seldom drops into Old Bill Anybody’s 
role. Be fair to him!” 

But Estelle insistently nodded her head. 

“‘He’s backwoodsy,” said she. 

Frances suddenly seized a pillow and 
smothered her face. Through its feathers 
Estelle heard her murmur: “I thought you 
were captivated by his primitive nature.” 


‘Primitive picklepots!”’ Estelle burst 
out vehemently. “It’s sickening the way 
every man in the world fancies himself a 
Manx cat. However, you needn’t pretend 
to think that George has captured my flut- 
tering heart. Let him think so if he wants 
to, but don’t you dare harbor any such 
notion! Do you suppose for one moment 
that I would be a consolation prize? No, 
my dear cousin, I want to be wooed for my 
own sweet sake, not as a bandage for 
wounds inflicted by you.” 

Convulsive laughter stifled in the pillow 
was the only reply to this outburst. 

“You're deliberately spoiling my visit!” 
Estelle accused her, pouting. ‘I’m going 
home to-morrow night!” 

Frances sat up in bed and tried to com- 
pose her features. 

“T won’t spoil your visit, you little vam- 
pire,” she said, and proceeded with growing 
sobriety: ‘‘But you must stop being un- 
just to George. He’s the most lovable 
human being I’ve ever known. We've gone 
fishing and stolen watermelons and ridden 
after the stock together ever since I can 
remember, and I’ve always loved him, I 
think.”’ 

Estelle searched her face with bright, 
hopeful eyes. 

“Do you really love him, Frances, or are 
you cracking him up to foist him on me?” 

“‘Wather and I have both loved him ever 
since mother’s death, because of the way he 
cried. He was the only one of the whole 
party who wept. We were all too dum- 
founded for tears, and I was too young to 
understand, but I thought he was adorable. 
He was so ashamed of himself.” 

Estelle bounced delightedly on the bed. 

““T believe you do love him!”’ she cried. 

‘“He’s the only man whom I would ever 
attempt to live with,” Frances admitted. 
“ And’?—she went on melodramatically— 
“you shall not snatch him from me! I 
shall marry George Thatcher in spite of 
anything you can say or do!” 

“You do love him!” Estelle declared 
with conviction. 

“You can’t tear him from me!” Frances 
defied her. “Try it and see!” 

Estelle rose and retreated toward the 
door. 

“Don’t be silly, Frances!’ she replied. 
“T could have accepted him this very 
night. However,” she cooed, “T wouldn’t 
do anything so competitive as to snatch 
him from you. Where do you get such un- 
cousinly ideas?”’ 

“Crazy kitten,” Frances called after her, 
“‘now is your visit ruined? Are you going 
home to-morrow?” 

Estelle ran back to kneel beside the bed 
and kiss her hostess good night. 

“No, darling, I didn’t mean that. I can’t 
go home just yet. My family is terribly 
off me. Father—you know how ridiculous 
father sometimes is about money—well, 
he declares I left town with twenty-five 
hundred dollars’ worth of clothes that 
he isn’t going to pay for. If I go back 
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before he pays for them he might make me 
return them. See?” 

“You wretch, why are you so extrava- 
gant?” 

“Why, Frankie,” she pouted, ‘‘aren’t 
they lovely things? You know they’re 
beautiful!”’ 

“Yes, but think how angry you’ve made 
your father.” 

“Oh, he’ll get over it!” Estelle shrugged. 
‘“‘He likes me to make him angry. It keeps 
him young. In a day or two he’ll write me 
to come back and spend some more.” 

Frances switched out the light to hide 
an uncontrollable yawn. 

“‘Good night, dear,” she said. 

“Good night, you darling girl,’ Estelle 
answered. ‘‘Are you terribly in love?” 

“Prightfully, you wicked little devil!” 

Estelle’s only reply was an impish chuckle 
as she tiptoed out. 

Shortly after five o’clock the following 
morning Buddy startled them into wake- 
fulness with a lustily bugled reveille. His 
instrument, a battered childhood plaything, 
had been packed away with other relics of 
his vanished youth when Buddy went to 
college, but he had not forgotten how to 
blow it. They fell into their clothing and 
gradually assembled in the breakfast room, 
where Frances doled out to each a cup of 
coffee and a sandwich. 

Long Jim had gassed and oiled and 
watered and inspected the ships the night 
before. Nothing remained except to roll 
them out on the level green of the alfalfa 
and line up the four abreast. The major 
had decided to carry supplies in his rear 
seat instead of a passenger, and he had 
loaded up with spare tires, rubber cable, 
tools, patching material and extra gasoline. 
Long Jim lifted Frances into his rear cock- 
pit and George boosted Estelle as she stuck 
one foot in the stirrup and swung a smartly 
booted leg over the side of his ship. 

Self-elected to crank the engines, Long 
Jim stationed himself in front of the major’s 
ship and inquired briskly: so tteeag 

“Off!” answered the major after a swift 
glance into his cockpit. 

Long Jim swung the stick round two 
complete turns to draw a full charge into 
the cold cylinders, stood back, wiped his 
hands and cried: ‘“‘Contact!” 

The major threw the switch, his son 
grasped the blade, swung one long leg and 
whirled the propeller, flinging his lean body 
back out of reach with the same movement. 
The motor started with a roar, which the 
major quickly throttled to idling speed. 
Long Jim moved to Buddy’s ship, the next 
in the row. 

“Of! Buddy shouted impatiently. 

His brother wound up the propeller and 
stood back breathing. 

“Contact!” Buddy yelled. 

A quick swing and the second engine 
roared out its salute to the dawn, to be 
throttledin turn to warming speed. George’s 
motor proved more reluctant than the first 

(Concluded on Page 141) 
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(Concluded from Page 138) 
two, but by the use of the choke. it was 
finally started, the thick mixture ignited, 
sputtering and yellow flames burst from 
the exhaust pipes in smoky puffs. 

“Frances,’’ Long Jim called, “just before 
I swing the prop open the throttle. Close 
it the instant she starts or she’ll drive over 
the blocks and cut me to bits.” ; 

Frances nodded vigorously and cried, 
“Off!” with military sharpness. 

“Contact!”’ Long Jim panted after a 
double twist, and whipped the blade round, 
but did not wait to listen to the answering 
surge and roar. He started down the line 
of ships, pulling the blocks from under the 
wheels and buckling his helmet round his 
chin. 

At the end of the line he paused and ges- 
ticulated to call their attention to the broad 
circular band of static electricity which 
streamed back, luminously blue, from the 
whirling propeller tips. Then, while the 
engines were warming up and because aéro- 
planes brought out all the rhapsodic in his 
make-up, he went from ship to ship inquir- 
ing of the impatient occupants whether 
they were happy or not; if they had noted 
the moon sparkle on the dewy little waves 
of the alfalfa; if the whole field did not 
resemble a deep still sea with mists drifting 
over its face—Buddy assured him it did 
not—and if their ships were hot like flying 
fish with turned-up, cocky, sea-horse tails, 
all ready to leave the water for the air. 

It had been determined that the major 
should lead the formation and that they 
would fly in single file until there was 
sufficient light to make a close formation 
safe. At length the major cut short his 
son’s ecstasies by gesturing sharply at the 
eastern sky, where a ruddy glow was begin- 
ning to suffuse the cloud bank. Long Jim 
hastily inserted himself into his seat in 
front of Frances and the major took off 
with a sudden roar, a brief run over the 
grass and a leap into the air to clear the 
orchard fifteen hundred feet down the field. 

“Father feels kittenish!”’ Jim shouted to 
Frances. ‘Did you see him zoom?”’ 

Buddy’s blazing exhaust followed the 
major; George and Estelle went flaming 
after Buddy. When the major in circling 
the field silhouetted his ship against the 
moon Long Jim yelled to his sister, ‘‘Safety 
belt fastened?”’ 

“Ves,” 

“Goggles on?” 

“Yes, all set! Let’s go!” 

“Give her the gun!” 

Long Jim thrust the control stick for- 
ward to hold down the ship’s nose and 
hoist her tail. Swifter and swifter she 
rolled over the grass, touching more and 
more lightly—touching—grazing—and at 
length, with full speed gained, gently lifting 
into her native element. 

Early in the morning there are no bumps 
in that viscous fluid we call air. During the 
unsunned hours the atmosphere becomes 

omogeneous and the unequal densities 
produced by strong sunshine and known to 
the flying fraternity as air pockets, holes 
and bumps even off into equilibrium. Long 
Jim’s flying fishes swam as smoothly as 
soaring hawks through that still medium. 

At four thousand feet they passed through 
light clouds and lost sight of the sleeping 
earth with its coverlet of misty twilight. 
All round them spread a gray sea of dirty 
cotton batting—lumps of cumulus cloud 
ike cold oatmeal dished up by a slovenly 
tiantess for her detested spouse, 

By the time they reached forty-five hun- 
lred feet the light was excellent and the 
najor signaled them into a close diamond 
ormation by swerving like a skater in 
harp skids to right and left. Once in 
ormation, they throttled to a speed just 
ufficient to maintain their altitude and 
uietly floated round a four-mile circle, 

fatching the sun burst, red-eyed and 
leepy, through the hangings of his cano- 
ied bed. 


The clouds beneath them now resembled 
elting lava in the crater of a vast voleano, 

volcano become suddenly active after 
uiescence, swiftly heating its broad lake 
fire to rose pink, scarlet, blazing yellow 
nd—at last—to blinding white. At forty- 
ve hundred feet the sun was up, but 
hen—following the major—they dropped 
) two thousand the color transition oc- 
irred once more. This time they watched 
pecially the little ground mists chasing 
le another over the green patchwork quilt 
earth and the scattered hosts of the dark- 
SS hunting for caverns and forests and 
ols to defend them from the leveled lance 
ints of the sunbeams, 
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Presently the major signaled and the 
formation closed up into company front— 
the four planes abreast. Thus they flew thirty 
miles to a huge empty sheep pasture beyond 
the river and came down to land in a corner 
of it, ravenous for food. 

By the time they had finished breakfast 
the Texas sun was so hot it drove them over 
the barbed wire into the shade of a patch of 
woods. Toward ten o’clock everyone, even 
Long Jim, had rhapsodized to his heart’s 
content about the sunrise. Then it was dis- 
covered that George and Estelle had disap- 
peared among the trees. Two hours later, 
when that couple returned protesting that 
they had been lost in the woods, the noon- 
day heat was so intense that the leather 
cushions in the cockpits were almost un- 
bearable. However, Estelle looked starry- 
eyed and triumphant as she settled down 
into her place, and George appeared equally 
oblivious of discomfort, though he avoided 
meeting Frances’ scrutinizing glance, 

In a great haste they made ready to go 
aloft into cooler air. Up to this point their 
motors had behaved excellently, but aéro- 
plane motors are temperamental things at 
best, and Long Jim now had the utmost diffi- 
culty in starting George’s engine. Slightly 
reluctant in the morning, it had grown 
definitely recalcitrant. Only by opening 
the throttle wide and stationing a man at 
each wing to hold the ship—of course he 
had no blocks—could he persuade it to go, 

€ was wringing wet and breathless when 
it finally started. They gathered in consul- 
tation round George, who made light of the 
situation, now that his engine was actually 
running. 

“She coughs like a sick camel,” he ad- 
mitted with a grin, “but I’ve flown un- 
healthier ships than 
all right.” 

However, scarcely had the four ships 
formed a diamond at twenty-five hundred 
feet before George’s motor began to miss 
and splutter. He dived and landed in the 
field they had just left, while the others 
hovered above reluctant to break up the 
formation and return to the excessive heat 
on the ground. They saw George land, and 
circling lower and lower they watched 
George get out of his seat and go round one 
wing to his motor. Apparently Estelle re- 
mained in her seat. Several moments 
passed and they were about to descend 
when suddenly they saw George’s ship 
start down the field, not straight ahead, but 
drunkenly, in crazy circles, sending up a 
cloud of dust, 

It was at once a ridiculous and an alarm- 
ing sight. George might be foolishly doing 
stunts on the ground. On the other hand, 
perhaps Estelle was alone and attempting 
to pilot the ship. Yet in spite of their 
anxiety they were compelled to laugh at 
the kangaroo leaps and hops of the machine, 

As quickly as possible they landed and 
parked their ships in the far corner of the 
pasture. As they ran down the field toward 
the dust clouds with which the ship was 
screening itself Estelle rushed to meet them, 

‘George wiped some oil out of the carbu- 
retor,”’ she explained rapidly, ‘and cranked 
the engine. I was standing alongside hold- 
ing the throttle open. When I let go I 
nearly cut poor George’s head off, but he 
dropped in time and the wing went over 
him. He’s chasing the crazy thing now.” 

As they looked the ship whirled in a wide 
turn and rushed uproariously across the 
field toward them. They scattered to avoid 


this. We’ll get home. 
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the propeller, but before it reached them it 
ran up a knoll, veered round at an absurd 
angle and swept away. Without waiting 
for further explanations they raced down 
the field. At the next sudden about face of 
the runaway Frances and Long Jim collided 
with George. 

“That motor is wide open,”’ Long Jim 
panted at George. “What keeps her from 
taking off and flying away?” 

George was almost out of breath, but he 
managed to explain brokenly: “I had— 
sense enough to strap—my safety belt 
round the stick—before I got out. Her 
flippers are holding her down—look out!” 

The ship turned on them like a beast at 
bay and plunged headlong in their direc- 
tion. They leaped from its path and at- 
tempted to catch the wings as it went by, 
but when something whisks past you ata 
speed of forty to fifty miles an hour it is not 
easily detained. 

Down the field it flew, apparently bent 
upon crashing through the other ships and 
tearing itself to shreds on the barbed wire, 
but fortunately it changed its mind, pir- 
ouetted like an immense pigeon and thun- 
dered back to the middle of the field, where 
a lone tree stood on a little rise of ground. 
The pursuing party saw it shoot straight at 
this tree—‘‘ Hell bent on suicide,” as Buddy 
put it—and they all gasped. But at the 
last moment it rose on one wing and with 
absurd intelligence swerved to one side, 
wheeled, circled and from half a mile away 
charged the tree again. The viciousness of 
its attack seemed mitigated by a frolicsome 
tendency to caper and cavort, but despera- 
tion was evinced in its repetition of the 
maneuver time and again round the unter- 
rified little tree. 

Breathless with running and with amuse- 
ment at the hilarious antics of the fugitive, 
Buddy finally dropped to the ground ex- 
hausted. A moment later he was nearly 
run over. The others dashed on through 
the sickening heat, throwing over their 
heads as they ran whatever outer garments 
were detachable—helmets, coats, vests and 
shirts. At length the major threw himself 
down, completely overcome, and a moment 
Tater Long Jim stuck his foot into a badger 
hole and lay where he fell, shaking convul- 
sively. - 

Thirty minutes of wild pelting in that 
temperature up and down a field a mile and 
a half long and half as wide was beginning 
to tell upon George and Frances. George’s 
face was purple and Frances’ hair had come 
down into her eyes and she had stepped on 
the skirt of her gingham dress and torn it 
almost entirely off. 

They were still running doggedly, but 
they were almost spent when, after a spec- 
tacular series of dervish whirls first to the 
right and then to the left, one of the ship’s 
tires blew up and the other cast itself from 
the rim and shot across the turf. 

The mad thing slowed up momentarily 
as it circled, and with three wild leaps that 
tore the remaining shred of her skirt away 
Frances flung herself upon the nearer wing 
and clung to it, George reached the fuse 
lage, plunged in his arm and cut the switch. 
The motor choked and the ship slued 
round violently and stopped, shaking and 
disheveled and sagging toward the side 
which lacked a tire, 

Shouts of victory went up from the rest 
of the group. One by one they stumbled 
over to where George and Frances sat 
limply in the shade of the wing, reviving, 
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Estelle sauntered down to join them, very 
hot in her stiff collar and tight riding coat 
and apparently rather uncomfortable over 
the bystander’s part she had elected to play, 
but which no one had had time to notice. 

George grasped and held Frances’ hand. 

“Thanks!” he gasped. 

_ We're almost dead,” said the major, 
wiping his eyes. “How did you ever con- 
trol yourselves?” 

“T’'ll never be the same again,” Long Jim 
stammered, mopping his face and neck. 

“T’m ruined,” Buddy confessed, rubbing 
his sides ruefully, 

George gulped and glared, 

“I saw—nothing—to laugh at!” he 
gasped, 

Whereupon the major quite forgot his 
dignity and rolled with his two sons on the 
ground, shouting until exhaustion silenced 
them. 

““What’s the matter, Frances?” Estelle 
giggled. “Lost your sense of humor as well 
as your clothes? You were superb, chasing 
that thing in your pink knickers!” 

“A week from now,” Frances replied 
brokenly, “I’m going to enjoy this—but 
right now—you can all go to the devil!” 

And she buried her face on George’s 
shoulder and wept. 

That week proved to be a gross overesti- 
mate. After a cold bath and a couple of 
hours in bed Frances professed herself fully 
restored and insisted upon joining the rest 
of the household at dinner. Estelle helped 
her dress and teased her for having vamped 
George with a display of lingerie. 

“Poor me,” she sighed, “he hates the 
sight of me! He’s been fussing with the 
engine all afternoon and all he would con- 
sent to say to me was, ‘Go look after 
Frankie.’ But you were obliged to stoop 
to pretty low methods to win him!” she 
giggled. 

Frances stared at her incredulously. 

“Tf I find,” she said slowly, ‘‘that there 
is any reason to suppose that my costume 
this afternoon id 

“Your lack of costume, Frankie dear,” 
Estelle purred softly. 

. had the effect 
never marry him.”’ 

“How will you find out?” 

“Tl ask him.” 

Estelle exhibited a shocked expression 
and pursed her lips in exaggerated distaste. 

After dinner George cleared his throat 
with peculiar meaning, and Buddy put 
down his cigar and rose as if signaled. 

“Estelle,” said Buddy, “I’m counting on 
you to help me beat father and Jim at 
bridge. How’s your game these days?” 

Estelle glanced from George to Frances 
and back to Buddy. 

“Not too good,” she said sweetly, “but 
I'd love to play with you.” 

“There’s a dear,” said the major, his 
face relaxing into a smile. 

Frances presently strolled out into the 
moonlight with George and wandered 
through the lilacs that edged the garden 
plot. Perhaps she had not fully recuper- 
ated, for her knees trembled a little, obliging 
her to sit down on a low rustic bench. 

George knelt beside her and seized her 
abruptly in his arms. 

“Frankie,”’ he pleaded, ‘we love each 
other; won’t you please marry me?” 

She thrust him away. 

“You're a confident gentleman,’ she re- 
plied with considerable spirit. “‘Who told 
you that I love you?” 

He smiled quietly. 

“Moreover,” she continued irritably, 
“what makes you think you love me in- 
stead of Estelle? You’re just grateful to 
me for catching your ship.” 

“T am grateful, but 

“Estelle must be right; my pink knickers 
have inflamed you.” 

He studied her, puzzled. 

“The pink knickers,” he repeated slowly. 

She affected disappointment. 

““Didn’t you notice them?” 

“Yes, Frankie, I suppose I did, but 

“Estelle says I stole you from her with 
that display.” 

He grinned broadly. 

“She was deviling you.” 

“You receive the suggestion pretty 
calmly!” 

“stelle is a sweetheart,” he replied, and 
clasped Frances in his arms once more. ‘I 
love you and you love me ” he began. 

“Who told you I love you?” she de- 
manded defiantly. 

He chuckled and murmured in her ear, 

“Estelle.” 

She drew a deep breath of comprehension, 

“Oh!” said she, and kissed him. 
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‘We made this board. If it isn’t all we claim for it, hold 


——— 


us responsible.”’ 

A trade-mark on a good article is a manufacturer’s best 
asset, but his ruin on a poor one. To the consumer it is 
either a guide to something dependable or a warning. ‘This 
company’s rapidly growing business indicates unmistakably 
| that this trade-mark has been accepted as a guide to de- 
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pendable lumber. 
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Long-Bell products include Southern Pine, adaptable for 
all building purposes, workable, economical and obtainable 
at practically all lumber yards. The uses of Squthern Pine 
in home building range trom o rdy, durabl . 
PF ; a ri 8 fr Seragl sturcys a Nationally Known Long-Bell Products 
rame to the most delicate inter1or finish. Southern Yellow Pine Lumber and Timbers; Oak, Oak, Flooring, 
Gum; California White Pine Lumber, California White Pine Sash 
r Wy and Doors, Screen Doors; 3-ply Veneers; Creosoted Lumber 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR LONG-BELL BRAND and Timbers, Fence Posts, Piling, Ties, Wood Blocks. 
LLM lle Ya —sccasssnuntemmuaanunmnnansmnasnsssst ts ADDED TOT De 
The Lencpett Lumber Company 
A.LONG BUILDING Ss ITY, MIO. 
Lumbermen Since 1874 . 








‘Do you know I never thought of that 
before,” admitted Tutt. “But it’s per- 
fectly true.” 

“It is to the interest of society to have 
the relationship orderly and permanent,”’ 
continued his partner. “That is why the 
state is so alert with regard to divorce pro- 
ceedings and vigilant to prevent fraud or 
collusion. You may say that the state is 
always a party to every matrimonial ac- 
tion—even if it is not actually inter- 
pleaded—and that such proceedings are 
triangular and minus many of the char- 
acteristics of the ordinary civil suit.” 

“I suppose another reason for that is 
that originally marriage and divorce were 
entirely in the hands of the church, weren’t 
they?” ruminated Tutt. 

“Exactly. From very early days in Eng- 
land the church claimed jurisdiction of all 
matters pertaining to marriage, on the 
ground that it was a sacrament.” 

“Did the ecclesiastical courts take the 
position that all marriages were made in 
heaven?” 

Mr. Tutt shrugged his shoulders. 

“*Once married, always married,’ was 
their doctrine.’’ 

“Then how did people who were un- 
happily married get rid of one another?” 

“They didn’t—if the courts ruled that 
they had actually been married—but that 
left a loophole. When was a marriage not 
a marriage? Answer: When the parties 
were closely enough related by blood or 
marriage, or either of them was mentally 
incapable, under age, victims of duress, 
fraud, mistake, previously contracted for, 
or—already married.” 

“Ah!” breathed Tutt, thinking of Mr, 
Higgleby. 

' “The ecclesiastical law remained with- 
out any particular variation until after the 
American Revolution and the colonies sep- 
arated from Great Britain, and as there 
was no union of church and state on this 
side of the water, and so no church to take 
control of the subject or ecclesiastical 
courts to put its doctrines into effect, for a 
while there was no divorce law at all over 
here, and then one by one the states took 
the matter up and began to make such 
laws about it as each saw fit. Hence the 

jolly old mess we are in now!” 

“Jolly for us,” commented Tutt. lg 
means dollars per year to us. Well,” he 
remarked, stretching his legs and yawning, 
“divorce is sure an evil.” 

“That’s no news,” countered Mr. Tutt. 
“Tt was just as much of an evil in the time 
of Moses, of Julius Cesar, and of Edward 
the Confessor as it is now. There hasn’t 
been anything approaching the flagrancy 
of Roman divorce in modern history.” 

“Thank heaven there’s still enough to 
pay our office rent—anyhow!” said Tutt 
contentedly. ‘I hope they won’t do any- 
thing so foolish as to pass a national 
divorce law.” 

- “They won’t,” Mr. Tutt assured him. 
“Most Congressmen are lawyers and are 

not going to take the bread out of their 

children’s mouths, Besides, the power to 
regulate the domestic relations of the United 

States, not being delegated under the Con- 

stitution to the Federal Government, is 

expressly retained by the states them- 
selves.” 

“You've given me a whole lot of ideas,” 
admitted Tutt. “If I get you rightly, as 
each state is governed by its own inde- 
pendent laws, the status of married persons 
must be governed by the law of the state 
where they are; otherwise if every couple 
on some theory of exterritoriality carried 
the law of the state where they happened 
to have been joined together round with 
them we would have the spectacle of every 
state in the union interpreting the divorce 
laws of every other state—confusion worse 
confounded.” 

“On the other hand,” returned Mr. 
Tutt, “the law is settled that a marriage 
valid when made is valid everywhere; and 
conversely, if invalid where made is invalid 
everywhere—like our Mongolian case. If 
that were not so every couple in order to 
continue legally married would have to go 
through a new ceremony in every state 
through which they traveled.” 

“Right-o!” whistled Tutt. 
on every Pullman!” 

. “Tt follows,” continued Mr. Tutt, light- 
ing a fresh stogy and warming to his sub- 

Ject, “that as each state has the right to 
regulate the status of its own citizens it has 
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jurisdiction to act in a divorce proceeding 
provided one of the parties is actually 
domiciled within its borders. Naturally 
this action must be determined by its own 
laws and not by those of any other state. 
The great divergence of these laws makes 
extraordinary complications.” 

“Hallelujah!” cried Tutt. “Now, in the 
words of the psalmist, you’ve said a mouth- 
ful! I know a man who at one and the 
same time is legally married to one woman 
in England, to another in Nevada, is a 
bigamist in New York, and ——” 

“‘What else could he be except a widower 
in Pittsburgh?” pondered the elder Tutt. 
“But it’s quite possible. There’s a case 
going on now where a woman in New York 
City is suing her ex-husband for a divorce 
on the usual statutory ground, and naming 
his present wife as co-respondent, though 
the plaintiff herself divorced him ten years 
ago in Reno, and he married again imme- 
diately after on the strength of it.” 

“T’m feeling stronger every minute!” ex- 
claimed Tutt. “Surely in all this bedlam 
we ought to be able to acquit our new client 
Mr. Higgleby of the charge of bigamy. At 
least you ought to be able to. I couldn’t.” 

“What’s the difficulty?” queried Mr. 
Tutt. 

“The difficulty simply is that he married 
the present Mrs. Higgleby on the seven- 
teenth of last December here in the city of 
New York, when he had a perfectly good 
wife, whom he had married on the eleventh 
of the preceding May, living in Chicago.” 

“What on earth is the matter with him?” 
inquired Mr. Tutt. 

“He simply says he’s a traveling man,” 
replied his partner, “‘and—he happened to 
be in New York.” 

“Well, the next time he calls, you send 
him in to see me,” directed Mr. Tutt. 
“What was the present lady’s name?” 

“Woodcock,” answered Tutt. “Alvina 
Woodcock.” 

“And she wanted to change to Hig- 
BEDS ig muttered his partner. “I wonder 
WwW Rd 
“Oh, there’s something sort of appealing 
about him,” acknowledged Tutt. “But he 
don’t look like a bigamist,” he concluded. 

“What does a bigamist look like?” medi- 
tated Mr. Tutt as he lit another stogy. 


“Good morning, Mr. Tutt,” mui*:-ed 
the Honorable Peckham from behind the 
imitation rubber plant in his office, where 
he was engaged in surreptitiously consum- 
ing. an apple. ‘“Um—be with you in a 
minute. What’s on your mind?” 

Mr. Tutt simultaneously removed his 
stogy with one hand and his stovepipe 
with the other. 

“T thought we might as well run over my 
list of cases,” he replied. “I can offer you 
a plea or two if you wish.” 

“DoT!” ejaculated the D. A., rolling his 
eyes heavenward. ‘“Let’s hear the roll of 
honor.” 

Mr. Tutt placed his hat, bottom side up, 
on the carpet and lowered himself into a 
huge leather armchair, furnished to the 
county by a political friend of Mr. Peck- 
ham and billed at four hundred per cent of 
the regular retail price. Then he reinserted 
the stogy between his thin lips and pro- 
duced from his inside pocket a typewritten 
sheet. 

“There’s Watkins—murdered his step- 
mother—indicted seven months ago. Give 
you murder in the second?” 

“Tl take it,” assented Peckham, light- 
ing a cigar in a businesslike manner. “What 
else you got?” 

“Joseph Goldstein—burglary. Will you 
give him grand larceny in the second?” 

The Honorable Peckham shook his head. 

“Sorry I can’t oblige you, old top,” he 
said regretfully. ‘He’s called the King of 
the Fences. If I did, the papers would 
holler like hell. I’ll make it any degree of 
burglary though.” 

“Very well. Burglary in the third,” 
agreed Mr. Tutt, jotting it down. “Then 
here’s a whole bunch—five—indicted to- 
gether for assault on a bartender.” 

“What degree?” 

“Second—brass knuckles.” 

“You can have third degree for the lot,’ 
grunted Peckham laconically. 

“All right,” said Mr. Tutt. “Now for 
the ones that are going to trial. Here’s 
Jennie Smith, indicted for stealing a man- 
darin chain valued at sixty-five dollars up 
at Monahaka’s. The chain’s only worth 


about six-fifty and I can prove it. Mona- 
haka don’t want to go to trial because he 
knows I’ll show him up for the Oriental 
flimflammer that he is. But of course she 
took it. What do you say? I’ll plead her 
to petty and you give her a suspended 
sentence? That’s a fair trade.” 

Peckham pondered. 

“Sure,” he said finally. “I’m agreeable. 
Only tell Jennie that next time I’ll have her 
run out of town.” 

Mr. Tutt nodded. 

“Tl whisper it to her. Now then, here’s 
Higgleby a2 
., Higgle who?” inquired Peckham dream- 
ily. 

“Bee—by—Higgleby,” explained Mr, 
Tutt. “For bigamy. I want you to dismiss 
the indictment for me.” 

“What for?” 

“You'll never convict him.” 

“Why not?” 

“Just because you never will 17 Mr: Tutt 
assured him with earnestness. “And you 
might as well wipe him off the List.2 

“Anything the matter with the indict- 
ment?”’ asked the D. A. suspiciously, 
““Caput Magnus drew it. He’s a good man, 
you know.” 

Mr. Tutt drew sententiously on his stogy. 

“T would like to tell you all my secrets,” 
he replied after a pause, “but I can’t afford 
to. The indictment is in the usual form, 
But just between you and me, you’ll never 
convict Higgleby as long as you live.”’ 

“Didn’t he marry two joint and several 
ladies?” 

“He did.” 

“And one of ’em right here in New York 
County?” 

“He did.’’ 

“Well, how in 
indictment?”’ 

“Oh, easily enough. Lack of proof as to 
the first marriage in Chicago, for instance, 
How are you going to prove he wasn’t 
divorced?” 

“That’s matter of defense,” retorted 
Peckham. 

“What’s a little bigamy between friends, 
anyway?’’ ruminated the old lawyer. “It’s 
a kind of Sumptuary offense. People will 
marry. And it’s good policy to have "em, 
If they happen to overdo it a little 4! 

“Well, if I do chuck tke darn thing out 
what will you give me in return?” asked 
Peckham. ‘Of course bigamy isn’t my 
favorite crime or anything like that. I’m 
no bloodhound on matrimonial offenses, 
How’ll you trade?” 

“Tf you’ll throw out Higgleby I’ll plead 
Angelo Ferrero to manslaughter,” an- 
nounced Mr. Tutt with a grand air of 
bestowing largess upon an unworthy re- 
cipient. 

““Cock-a-doodle-do!” chortled Peckham. 
“A lot you will! Angelo’s halfway to the 
chair already yet!” 

“That’s the best I’ll do,” 
Tutt, feeling for his hat. 

Peckham hesitated. Mr. Tutt was a 
fair dealer. And he wanted to get rid of 
Angelo. 

“Give you murder in the second,” he 
urged. 

““Manslaughter.”’ 

“Nothing doing,” 
definitely. ‘‘Your 
have to stand trial.”’ 

“Oh, very well!” replied Mr. Tutt, un- 
jointing himself. ‘‘We’re ready—whenever 
you are.” 

The old lawyer’s lank figure had hardly 
disappeared out of the front office when 
Peckham rang for Caput Magnus. 

“Look here, Caput,” he remarked sus- 
piciously to the indictment clerk, “‘is there 
anything wrong with that Higgledy indict- 
ment?” 

“Higgleby, you mean, I guess,”’ replied 

r. Magnus, regarding the D. A. in a 
superior manner over the tops of his horn- 
rimmed spectacles. “Nothing is the mat- 
ter with the indictment. I have followed 
my customary form. It has stood every 





hell can I dismiss the 





replied Mr. 


answered the D. A. 
Mr. Higglebigamy’ll 


test over and over again. Why do you 
ask?” 

The Honorable Peckham turned away 
impatiently. 


“Oh—nothing. Look here,” he added 
unexpectedly, “I think FIl have you try 
that indictment yourself.” 

“Me!” ejaculated Caput in horror. 
“Why, I never tried a case in my life!” 

5 Well, ’s time you began!” growled the 
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“I—I—shouldn’t know what to do!” 
protested Mr. Magnus in agony at the mere 
Suggestion. 

“Where the devil would we be if every- 
body felt like that?” demanded his master, 
“You're supposed to be a lawyer, aren’t 

ou? 

“But I—I—ean’t! I—don’t know how!” 

“Hang it all,” cried Peckham furiously, 
“you go ahead and do as I say. You 
indicted Higgledy; now you can try Hig- 
gledy!” 

He was utterly unreasonable, but his 
anger was genuine if baseless. 

“Oh, very well, sir,” stammered Mr. 
Magnus. “Of course T’ll—I must—do 
whatever you say.” 

“You better!’ shouted Peckham after 
his retreating figure. ‘You little blathering 
shrimp!” 

Then he threw himself down in his 
swivel chair with a bang. 

“Judas H. Priest!’ he roared at the 
rubber plant. ‘“‘I’d give a good deal for a 
decent excuse to fire that blooming nin- 
compoop!”’ 

Meantime, as the object of his ire slunk 
down the corridor darkness descended upon 
the soul of Caput Magnus. For Caput was 
what is known as an office lawyer and had 
never gone into court save as an onlooker 
or—as he would have phrased it—an ami- 
cus curie. He was a perfect pundit—‘“‘a 
hellion on law,” according to the Honorable 
Peckham—a strutting little cock on his 
own particular dunghill, but, stripped of 
his goggles, books, forms and foolseap, as 
far as his equanimity was concerned he 
might as well have been stripped of his 
clothes and turned loose on Fifth Avenue 
at church time. He had never addressed 
ajury. He had hardly ever made an argu- 
ment. His reputation was based almost 
entirely upon his parrotlike knowledge of 
authorities, his solemnity, and his little 
book of forms of the era of Jeremy Ben- 
tham. He was a model of composure be- 
hind his own desk, produced a profound 
impression upon those whose misfortunes 
enforced attendance at his office, tyran- 
nized over the process servers, policemen 
and clerks assigned to duty under him, 
roared like a lion in his own jungle, but 
became a ““cowerin’, tim’rous beastie” the 
instant he stepped out into the corridor. He 
looked as wise as an old sheep, and at that, 
if he opened his mouth he could only ba-a. 
He was, so to speak, long on the suaviter in 
modo, but short on the fortiter in re. To ask 
him to go into court was worse than order- 
ing a cabin boy to climb up to the main 
truck in a sleet storm. For there is no 
torture known to man—no, not even that 
of the would-be bridegroom who seeks to 
work himself up to the point of asking the 
fatal question—like that of the inexperi- 
enced lawyer who is forced to go into court, 
put his theories into practice, and with his 
heart banging like a loose blind stand up 
before twelve of his supercilious fellow 
citizens, all of whom, he suspects, regard 
him as a liar and a trickster, and raise his 
husky voice in the vain attempt to per- 
suade the callous brutes that his client is an 
honest business man who has been deeply 
wronged, and not a smart Aleck who has 
got exactly what he deserved. Such a one 
would rather a thousand times go over the 
top to almost certain death than facethegrim 
visage of a thin-lipped judge or the withering 
fire of scorn from the battery of a jury’s leer- 
ing eyes. 

“T tell you I can’t!” wailed Caput to 
Jim O’Leary, the assistant who occupied 
the adjacent cubicle. ‘I don’t know the 
first thing about tryin’ a case. I never even 
listened to one being tried. I’ll make a fool 
of myself.’’ 

“Say not so! Say not so!” soothed the 
O’Leary with barely concealed malice. 
“Buy that book some feller wrote on How 
to Try a Case. It’s a cinch! He wrote it 
without ever having tried one himself. 
That’s why he had the gall to write it!” 

Caput mopped the bulging forehead that 
in babyhood had inspired his parents with 
such pride and that now suggested a close 
relationship to the Goop family—and 
sighed a deep agonized sigh. 

“T couldn’t get anything out of just a 
book,’’ he moaned helplessly. 

“But you know exactly how it ought to 
be done,’”’ encouraged O’Leary, ‘‘and the 
judge will help you.” 

Caput faced him despairingly. 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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If the Women of Your Family Drive 


In buying a car for the family, you want to feel sure 
that when your wife or daughter drives, her pleas- 
ure will be made complete by care-free performance. 


Most important to this care-free performance 1s 
the Starting, Lighting and Ignition Equipment 
for unless this works faithfully at all times, 
nothing else can. 


You will find Remy Equipment on the cars of many 
leading automobile manufacturers who are pay- 
ing the extra money necessary to give their users 
the satisfaction that Remy Equipment assures. 


If the women of your family drive, there is all 
the more reason why you should make sure that 


your new car 1s Remy-equipped. 
REMY ELECTRIC COMPANY, ANDERSON, INDIANA 





April 17,1920 
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This is the Remy Thermostat—an exclu- 
sive patented Remy feature. In winter 
the Thermostat makes the generator out- 
put high to keep the battery charged. In 
summer it makes the generator output 
low to prevent the battery overcharging 
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Here’s the choice of a million 
men—Wilson Bro's ‘‘Chain- 
Knit’’ Half Hose. Our dealers 
have them now in the spring 
weights—lisle, fiber silk and 
pure thread silk. Cool to wear 
and trim to look at. Durable 
because double threads of fine 
mercerized lisle are used in 
sole and ample top, tough- 
wearing triple threads in heel 
and toe. Some “fashioned,” to 
insure snug fit everywhere— 
others seamed for those with 
sensitive feet. Two weights — 
many colors, plain and fancy— 
reasonably priced—absolutely 
guaranteed. Find your favor- 
ite number — buy by phone. 
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The Shirt is our spring-wei ght fiber silk — there's nothing more durable and popular! 


Our dealers have it in white and a wide range of the latest contrast stripes. 


ting \ hits for Spring Days 


Ler Tuu-Tme remind you to lay in some of these 
crisp, cool, ample shirts for the new outdoor season. 


You know what it’s worth to feel well dressed. And what counts so much these 
days as a comfortable, well-fitting shirt (roomy across the shoulders, not too full 
below,tailored to hold the collar just right, summery in fabric, rich in color and style)! 


Among names that have “worn well” with men for four generations is Wilson 
Bro’s “ShirtsThat Fit.” Fifty-odd years’ custom tailoring has perfected their design; 
neckbands always scientifically correct —fabric ample and always thoroughly 
good —colors always guaranteed — threads knotted under buttons—the kind of 
shirts you want plenty of! 


Ten thousand obliging dealers are now showing Wilson Bro’s Spring Furnishings 
for Men, including “ShirtsThat Fit; from dress and pure silk to madras and sports 
flannels, Let your dealer help you select half-a-dozen. 


Wilsors Ores 


CHICAGO «: “THE EASIEST NAME FOR A MAN TO REMEMBER” NEW YORK 





April 17,1920 
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‘The Motors 
the Thing’ 
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66°] °HE Motor’s the Thing”’ that makes your first and each succeeding car 
4 a pleasure the year through for the whole family as well as yourself. 
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It matters not what the wheel base may be or what kind of uphoistering -— getting 


there and back every time without a hitch is what counts. That’s the reason 
for Herschell-Spillman Motors. 









For a jaunt into the country with. confidence that no motor trouble will mar 
the pleasure of the trip, for the children’s airing before dinner, or a more 
purpose, it is the motor that makes you proud of your car. 
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Builders of high grade motors since nineteen hundred 
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of the Field” 


Che HERSCHELL~ SPILLMAN MOTOR CO 
North Tonawanda, NY. 
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FROM out the great wall of Rome ran 
the strong fingers which held together the 
mightiest empire man has yet achieved. 


The Roman road —the physical manifes- 
tation of unity, control, defence, commerce, 
the very ribs of the body politic, the vital 
arteries of national life. The Roman road 
was the all-but-perfect example of an alto- 
gether necessary element of advancement— 
foresight. 


Foresight is the tentacle we extend into 
the future; the vanguard preparing the way 
for us and preparing us for the way. he 
degree and character of foresight we display 
stand as the measure of our ability to meet 
conditions before they arise. 


Industry has weathered seasons of stress 
through foresight in building up a great 
financial reserve. But this was no preven- 
tion; and the cure was costly. Earnings 


were no longer profits but tribute paid to 
misfortune. ‘The business was saved but 
not strengthened. 


Then came advertising. First a doubttul 
and a doubted remedy; applied to business 
but not incorporated in it. Yet it brought 
relief, proved its worth, and became a cor- 
ner stone of commerce. 


Today the economy of advertising 1s es- 
tablished. Its use is its own best proof of 
ability. It gave strength to many commercial 
houses during the last five stressful years; it 
will give strength to many more during the 
years before us. 


The special application of advertising to 
unusual requirements under all conditions 
has built for us a reputation for making 
advertising pay the advertiser. It is this 
practical service we offer industries endeav- 
oring to meet the needs of the consumer. 
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ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


New YorK BosTon 


PHILADELPHIA 


CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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(Continued from Page 152) income-tax people how much money I aR IRE ORG WT BET OLS PX AN a ee oo 
Sunday except sermons. It seemed to me made out of Roosevelt, and, thanks be, I hie pl [alla fen Jae) foie a Vakal [Na lala pba oi \ alle lation Jos Alain’ N 
when I read it proudly next day that there didn’t have to, for he went out in 1908, be- fer aN 
was a certain lack of continuity of thought fore the days of the insidious supertax. PER 9 tends 
in it, and it has since dawned on me that it Leaving the Presidents for a future chap- V/A; HN 
was undoubtedly the most amazing dish of ter, I turn now to literary personages, and (CS C hock Ta l ke S a 





psychological hash ever set before the pub- begin with Tolstoy. On'the Occasion of a 
lie; but it was my first display head, and _ visit to Russia I saw him at Yasnaya 
I was much elated. Polyana—he met me there. Years before, 

Three days later the managing editor when I was managing editor of a magazine 
came from his coop‘in the local room with in this country, my chief bought for serial 
an envelope addressed: “To the Reporter publication Tolstoy’s novel Resurrection. 
Who Interviewed Goldwin Smith.” He bought it unsight and unseen, and the 
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I knew before I started to make Almond 
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He gave the letter to me and 5 opened it Supuatign was Hat imonthly sections of it Bars that there were hundreds of thou- eS 
eagerly. Within wasac ipping of my inter- were to e delivered to us from the trans- re 
Sat and across that pogoe on of psychol- ae in London. ase ya sands of people who preferred an Old & 
ogy that I had tied to Smith, written in a Of course you are familiar wit esur- : . 
ale clerkly hand, with a blue pencil, was rection—here note the implied compliment Fashioned sweet chocolate bar and were ea 
OE ey ost My boy! GS" to the literary knowledge of the reader— waiting for one made of the best of choco- ‘ 

An exceedingly impressive touch, in lit- crafty stuff—and recall that its central i ce 
erature of this sort, is the assumption of a figure, Nekhlyudov, while acting as juror, late—and with lots more almonds. Me 






tolerant familiarity with the great, a cer- recognizes in the ‘culprit a woman he had 
tain easy chumminess, a pshaw-I-know- betrayed in his youth. Torn by remorse, he 
them-all intimation that adds the required decided that he is the real cause of the 
verisimilitude to the recital; a sort of re- woman’s guilt and downfall, and wishes to 
flection of the attitude on the London bus- expiate his own crime by accompanying 
man who saw a very fat woman, on a her to Siberia and sharing the hardships 
windy day, trying to descend the winding with her. 

staircase from the top of his bus and strug- 





Touraine Almond Bar—the only old 
fashioned Sweet Chocolate Almond Bar— 
was the result. 








And you proved I was right. 






gling, ey, . keep her ae about The Purification of Tolstoy 
her ankles during the process. The usman 
gieel we When the first installment arrived there “iad HARRY B. DUANE, President 






“Urry up, you!” he’shouted. “Legs ain’t was consternation in the office. Ours was 
no treat to me.”’ ‘ a great family periodical for the American 
So, after more than twenty years of resi- home, and the opening chapters of Resur- 
dence in Washington, and a considerable rection portrayed scenes that, even when 
transient experience before that, it is now viewed in the most tolerant and catholic 
my cue to say that the great men of this spirit, were somewhat unsuitable for pro- 
nation, including Presidents, ain’t no treat jection into the American home through the 
to me. I knew them all, from Cleveland on, medium of our great family periodical. 
but the first President who met me was Wherefore the chief, having paid his money 
Harrison, as Cleveland did not arrive at for the novel, and having advertised it ex- 
that distinction until his second term. tensively, ordered me to edit, expurgate 
There was an excursion to Washington and rewrite this installment and denature 
| from my place of abode, in March, 1889, to it, so to speak, and make it suitable for the 
| see Harrison inaugurated, I went—in a virtuous and guileless eyes of the American 
day coach. people. That is what I did. When we 
As usual at inauguration time, the printed the first installment of Resurrec- 
weather in Washington was worse than is tion there was not a word in it, nor a 
possible at any other place or time. The phrase, nor a scene, that could possibly 
| brand Harrison got was a cold, sleety rain. offend the most puritanically fastidious of 
I arrived about eight o’clock on the night our readers. This was done by the expedi- 
of March third, found a room, and at nine’ ent of transferring the opening scenes of 
| o'clock hurried over to get my first look at the novel from their Tolstoyan locale to an 
the White House. I cut across in front of innocuous parlor in a Russian home. 
the Treasury Department, and turned up The second installment arrived and it 
beside the iron fence toward Lafayette was necessary to make it conform with the 
Square. I met two men walking briskly in first, so that it was edited, expurgated and 
the downpour. They came under a street dénatured also. By the time the second 
light and I saw that one of them was Harri- installment was on the stands and in the 
son. The other I did not know, but later homes there began arriving in our office 
learned was Lige Halford, his secretary. long cablegrams filled with triangular and 
I was thrilled. Here was my first President. octagonal Russian words which were trans- 
He had left the Arlington Hotel to take a lated to the broad general meaning of 
walk round the house he was to occupy for What, in the name of the sacred tenets of 
the next four years, beginning at noon the literature, was the idea in thus laying 
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next day. sacrilegious, not to say Comstockish, hands 
on the work of the master? Where, indeed, 
Mr. Harrison’s Advice did we get that stuff and thus and so—most 


acerbic—and stating that no more of the 

I stopped squarely in front of him and novel would be allowed to us. Nor was any 
told him, breathlessly, that I was there to more. Two installments of Resurrection, 
see him inaugurated and how gladI wasto as rewritten and expurgated by myself, 
meet him, and several other things of equal saw the finish of that enterprise. 
importance. I wondered if he would stand My companion on the visit to Yasnaya 
for an interview, and Suggested that it Polyana, seeking to divert the conversation 
would be a great thing for him if he told me with Tolstoy into easy, natural lines, re- 
what he intended to say in his inaugural marked that I was the person who had, as | 
address so I might telegraph it to my paper editor of a magazine, had to do with the | 
and get a scoop. initial publication of that magnificent work | 

Mr. Harrison listened to me gravely. Resurrection in the United States. Where- | 
Then he shook my wet hand and said: upon the great ascetic, seeming to forget | 
‘Tam glad to see you here. Be sure to wear for the moment the doctrines of ‘Liao-tse 
your rubbers to-morrow, for it looks like and Karma to which he was then devoting 
‘'ain.”” And he passed on into the night. himself, spoke feelingly in Russian for a 

How Harrisonian! I thought as I emptied space, and retired, and, I regret to say, not 
he water from the brim of my hat and a word of the interview was suitable for 
vatched his spry little figure disappear copy, from my viewpoint. Ca puma : ES ata ae 
oward the Mall in the saturated darkness, Ah, Russia! After this exclamatory be- | } 28 ake hs ee 
Jonservative of conservatives! No rash ginning of a paragraph—which is in accord | Qe 
tatement or conjecture of circumstances; with best usages, especially best Walpole 
‘0 unconsidered or nonmatured admission. and other strictly English usages—prece- | 
t looks like rain! Isn’t that typical of the dent requires some following sentences 
lan? Of course, I didn’t think that at all. sprinkled with Russian words, with trans- 


n fact, I ae thought phi toegay. ee it lations in precects, which are seemingly a 1d W en. : : 
ives one of those neat little flourishes to rung in in a casual manner, but are, in fact, i ad geese 0% ee a NE ce Ry Fey th 
ick it in at this point to convince the inserted to prove to the reader that the no dey di stinctive and the fabric drapes 4 @ efully 
ader of my intimate knowledge, even writer is wise to the atmosphere—per-"| UATE Opec eaten Seow. eae: ; d ts 
1en, of i poargetar and characteristics of fectly hep to it, andeed. It is the accepted | | aed Suede-Like, when waterproofed, Rega ts 
leman. Leading writers use this form. way to get local color. Hence, with these Bo a aa ee ge a Sele eS ea a lag py era coh: 
As on ey succeeding Pe: pe few preliminary remarks, I begin again: ee ‘makes a nS Panos. The ; gape 
vras de richesses! as we say in the Frenc : Ah, Russia! Land of ikons—darn i ~ genuine is'stam é “SUEDE-Luc yk 

hich is the accepted manner of introduc- here’s where I need the brackets—land of 4 S Or ena ee P esc eat si ane 

g the cultural touch and is advisable now ikons, which are religious images; the . a Ne SOME SESRT RI gh Oy Gah mana fetiecate Ne Sey 

id then. They came and went, and one Kremlin, which shows the writer got as far | | x ] 14 8 oe ti & i 1IOCKM YER 

them is still there, as Mr. Lansing re- as Moscow; droshkies, which are cabs; Ae WANK dots 


ly was apprised. But Roosevelt! Ah, the Nevskii Prospekt, which is Main 19 MADISON AVE 
ddy, I salute you. When nothing else Street in Petrograd, formerly St. Peters- NE 
8 stirring one always could write a piece burg, you know; botvinya, which is a cold 


Fw YOR 
‘out Roosevelt. I’d hate to tell the (Concluded on Page 159) MRSC ben ee ee ds 
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Where Do You Stand Among 
the Marksmen of Your Town? 


OU may be able to outshoot some of the men or 

women who are considered the best shots in town. 
Those who have keen eyes and steady nerves welcome 
the opportunity to match their shooting, skill with 
others under standard rules and right influences. 
They think straight and are among the best people in 
any community. 


Competitive shooting develops self-reliance, courage, 
keen perception and straight thinking. It’s mighty 
sociable, popular and good sport. 


Organized shooting is safe and establishes standards 
which protect the sport and enable the individual to 
experience the rare pleasure which it affords. Greater 
than almost any other game, as those who know will 
testify. 






fitted with steel rifle butt plate. Weight about 6 Ibs. 


EVENING POST 


For Enthusiastic 
and Critical Shooters 


Remington No. 12-C—N. R. A. Target Grade’”’ .22 caliber Repeating Rifle. 
Chambered for the .22 long rifle cartridge. Magazine holds 11 shots. Barrel, 
24-inch Remington steel with 16-inch twist; half-pistol grip, walnut stock 
Sights: rear, elevating 
tang peep with cup disk; front, windgauge combination aperture and globe. 
Length over all 42 inches, length taken down 2714 inches. 


April 17,1920 
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The Popular .22 Caliber Rifle 


It has so many advantages that it is being adopted 
almost universally by shooting clubs—economy, con- 


venience, safety. 


Comparative tests by recognized authorities show 
that men who become expert with .22 caliber rifles al 
100 yards and 200 yards make equally good scores witt 
large caliber rifles on the long ranges. 


Also that crack shots with large caliber rifles fine 
the small bore game equally fascinating. : 


The much coveted civilian marksmanship, sharp | 
shooter and expert rifleman badges, formerly awarde( 
only for skill with the military rifle, can now be wo} 
with the .22 caliber rifle under conditions establishe 
by the Government through the Nationa 
Rifle Association. 


It is Easy to Organize a 
Shooting Club 


An enthusiastic outdoor sportsman is th 
man for captain. He will get the fellow 
together to talk it over. 
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You will be surprised at the number of shooters who 


ecome interested when an enthusiastic leader gets 
ehind the idea. 


Every hunter will want to join. Members of the 
imerican Legion are sure to be interested. Almost 
very man in your town has shot with a rifle at some 
ime. These men will want to shoot again. 


There are also many good shots among the women. 
shooting club develops the kind of sociability which 
yveryone enjoys. It is a splendid basis on which to 


uild community spirit—an advantage to any city 
r town. 


Your club can adopt the model form of constitution 
id by-laws which include the standard rules for .22 
liber rifle shooting, a copy of which, together with 


formation for laying out your range, we will gladly 
nd you on request. 
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You Can Rely on Remington 


Club members who select any of the different types 
of .22 caliber rifle made by Remington will enjoy the 
satisfaction of knowing that the responsibility behind 
their arm is the same that has provided shooters with 
many important improvements, each a step in advance 
and a starting point for further development. It is a 
badge of the member’s appreciation of correct stand- 
ards to own a Reminéton rifle. 


Through your Remington Dealer, and the co-opera- 
tion of the Remington Field Representative covering 
your territory, your club can obtain efficient and in- 
telligent assistance. It’s an important part of the 
Field Representative’s duties to help in the formation 
and activities of shooting clubs. 


The Remington Dealer’s knowledge of local con- 
ditions and the individual needs of marksmen make it 
possible for him to be helpful to all club members 
and shooters generally. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO,, Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


Woolworth Building, New York ‘City 
Remington U. M. C. of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 
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Libbey-Owens Sheet 
Glass Plant 
Charleston, W. Va. 


The De Vore Co., 
Architects 


Showing 50 days’ 
work. 
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FULLER (FLATIAG 


It Takes Construction and Engineering Skill 
of the Highest Order to Accomplish these things 


The George A. Fuller Company through its 
nation-wide organization is equipped to 
handle great building projects of this kind 
with economy and fidelity. Its vast experi 
ence in conducting nearly a billion dollars’ 
worth of work in the past thirty-five years, 





uncertain times that would be impossible 
through a less complete organization. 


Tue Futter InpustriaL ENGINEERING 
Corporation supplements the building service 
of the GEorcE A. FULLER Company with 
expert engineering ability capable of handling 









































together with its scientifically co-ordinated the des igning and equipping of industrial plants 
organization, will insure results in these of all kinds with maximum speed and economy. 
‘ 
George A.Fuller Company 
New York Washington Chicago Philadelphia 
Boston New Orleans Cleveland Buffalo 
St. Louis Baltimore Kansas City Shipyard : 
Montreal Pittsburgh Detroit Wilmington, N. C. : 
Sa! 
=== ey 
}) 
i 
1 
i} 
of 3 19) 
Princeton Stadium, Princeton, N. J. H. J. Hardenberg, Architect 
Completed in 144 days, to enable the season’s football schedule to be carried out. 
Wy 





(Concluded from Page 155) 

soup; former serfs who were slaves; chorny 
khlep, which is black bread; the horrors of 
Siberia and nihilism and the knout and 
such associated things; kvass, which is a 
drink; the Winter Palace, which is where 
the Czar lived; vodka, which is another 
drink with more pep in it than there is in 
kvass; the frenzied architecture of the ca- 
thedral of Vasili the Beatified and the 
yarn that Ivan the Terrible killed the 
architect so he would never duplicate this 
job, and which served him right; chai, 
which is tea, and they often drink it with 
strawberry jam in it; Pushkin and Gogol 
and Turgenieff, who impart the literary 
flavor; the Kazan, which is a cathedral; 
solyanka and shchee, which are soups and 
very good; the statue of Peter the Great, 
and so on; not forgetting the frequent use 
of nichevo, which means “‘it doesn’t mat- 
ter” and zahftra, which means “to-morrow,” 
the two words of common speech that 
typify the Russia that was, and are very 
easy to remember. 

It was in Petrograd that Sarzanov and I 
first came into contact—Sarzanov, the 
suave, subtle, alert, crafty,-elusive Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs who served in that 
important position during the early days of 
the war. It was in June, 1915, when I was 
escorted to his official quarters and was 
received by him. The Russian armies, 
having advanced tumultuously for many 
miles, were then engaged in retreating just 
as tumultuously, and the time was ripe for a 
statement of Russia’s position in the war— 
over-ripe, in fact. 

Never shall that interview be erased 
irom the tablets of my memory. “What,” 
nquired the great Sarzanov passionately, 
‘can I do? What is there left for me to do? 
Where shall I turn? My predicament is 
ippalling. My position is untenable. I 
‘annot endure it. My heart is torn with 
inguish; I suffer a great agony.” 

“What, M. Sarzanov,’”’ I asked in my 
nost diplomatic manner—‘“what is biting 
rou?’ 

“Tt is this!” he exclaimed, fervidly 
ising from his chair and striding about 
he room. “I have no Bordeaux left in my 
vine cellar. I am accustomed to Bordeaux 
jith my meals. I need it, must have it. 
ince the Czar made this country dry it is 
npossible for me to obtain another supply. 
t cannot be done. I faint for the want of 

1y Bordeaux with my meals. It is impossi- 
le! It is momentous! It is hell!” 


Perishable Greatness 


“Why,” I suggested, ‘do you not ask 
ir George Buchanan, the British Ambas- 
dor, for the loan of some? I was there at 
incheon the other day and he seems to 
ave plenty.” 

There were tears of gratitude in the 
ot Sarzanov as he grasped me by the 
nds. 

“My friend,” he said, ,his voice shaken 
ith emotion, “I thank you for the sug- 
stion. You have rescued me from a 
edicament. I am under eternal obliga- 
mn to you and if you will drop round some 
y after the war is over we'll discuss the 
nole business in a most intimate manner. 
ay happiness attend you! I shall not 
get. For the present—good afternoon.” 
I must not neglect to portray the Grand 
ike Nicholas as he was in those exciting 
ys of June and July, 1915. Never shall I 
‘get him. I have overworked that phrase 
it, but it always goes well and gives the 
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idea of deep impression and makes what is 
written more realistic. Wherefore: Never 
shall I forget him—tall, commanding, lean, 
muscular, imperious and imperial; with 
eagle eye and hawk nose and several other 
features not especially ornithological, he 
towered above his staff, a veritable giant, a 
general supreme among generals. I wrote a 
fine piece about him in which I dwelt on 
him as the great man of Russia; but just as 
the piece was printed in this country the 
Czar fired the grand duke and sent him 
down to the Caucasus to associate with 
the mountain goats. That, I contend, was 
neither considerate nor clubby of the Czar. 
I had always spoken well of him. It gets a 
writer of this sort of literature nothing— 
positively nothing—to have a person he 
terms a great man shown up as an ex-great 
man by imperial ukase or in any other man- 
ner. However, unless Lenine and Trotzky 
have caught him the grand dukeis at present 
in far better case than the Czar who deprived 
him of authority and chased him to the 
Caucasus, for at last accounts the grand 
duke was still alive. 


All the Czar’s Fault 


Silent, brooding, perhaps he had a pre- 
monition of his fate. Who can say? 

“The Russian Army,” he said, not with- 
out emotion, “‘fights to the last ditch.” 

“Tt does,” I replied with equal feeling; 
“but, judging from reports from the front, 
not to the first ditch,” 

He shrugged his ducal shoulders and 
sighed. A font of Russian type would come 
in very handy at this point, for I know the 
Russian of the remark that followed, and 
really should have an opportunity to im- 
press my readers with my knowledge. 
However, as there is no Russian type avail- 
able I am forced to Ollendorf the pregnant 
phrase: “Ne paritsah’ite menya’.”” There 
was a world of sadness in his voice. ‘Do 
not blame me.” I assured him that I would 
not; nor did I. The person who blamed 
him was the Czar, and he had the official 
say in the matter at the moment. 

There was no appreciable point of con- 
tact between the officially, or regally, or 
ancestorically great and the mere writing 
person in England in the days before the 
war. It simply wasn’t done. Therefore, 
when in England on numerous occasions 
before August, 1914, though I became rea- 
sonably familiar with the outer aspects of 
many of these from seeing them publicly 
and by observing them functioning offi- 
cially, those of them who met me profes- 
sionally were not talking for publication. 
Such a thing was unknown. . If they had 
anything to say they said it either in a let- 
ter to the Times or in a speech, and inter- 
viewers did not exist for them. So there is 
little to record concerning the antewar 
period. 

It took some months for the idea to seep 
into the stern and rockbound heads of the 
English great, after the war began, that it 
might be somewhat advantageous to have 
a few thoughts from said great placed be- 
fore the American people, and when that 
idea did gain entrance to those massive 
domes of thought they all put doormats 
with “‘Welcome” in big red letters on them 
outside their doors, and spread birdlime, 
nets and traps in every direction for Amer- 
ican interviewers. One could hardly escape 
having an interview thrust upon him. 
When the esteemed British finally assim- 
ilated what the word “propaganda” meant 
they propagandized all over the place. 


They even imported American interviewers 
by the cargo. It was a cinch. Hence there 
is little to be said about that phase of it, 
either. 

The first man who broke through his own 
crust was Asquith, then Premier. He came 
one day to a luncheon at which was gath- 
ered a large number of hand-picked Amer- 
ican writers; entering timorously, as if he 
expected to be set upon by a band of Sioux 
or Apaches, and hoping against hope that 
he would escape with his scalp as originally 
installed by Nature. He was greatly re- 
lieved to discover that none of the Amer- 
icans present had brought his scalping 
knife with him, and that there wasn’t a 
tomahawk in sight. And with a few pre- 
liminary “My words!” he ventured the 
opinion that this war was a frightful war 
and made the ringing assertion that Britons 
never shall be slaves. 

That broke the ice and every British 
statesman fell through immediately with 
loud splashes. If the war had continued 
another six months it is likely the King 
would have made a talk. Indeed his Amer- 
ican press agent, who used to work on the 
New York Sun, had the matter in hand at 
the time of the armistice. 

We Americans were great stuff in those 
days. How well do I recall the baseball 
game between the American Army and the 
American Navy on the Fourth of J uly, 
1918. 

The King was there, in a royal box, 
with all the royal family, and the Dowager 
Queen Alexandra with her suite, and much 
of governmental England; but it was Pick 
Cross, formerly of Ohio, who got the cream 
of it. Pick was by way of being chief base- 
ball introducer in England among his other 
noteworthy activities, and he organized that 
baseball game, got the King to attend, and 
added a long, lingering and fervent clasp 
to the hands-across-the-sea stuff of the time. 


Baseball in London 


Pick informed the British that the Presi- 
dent always throws out the first ball when 
the season opens in Washington, and sug- 
gested that it would be a nifty little touch 
to this game if the King would begin it in 
this manner. The King was anxious to 
oblige, and Pick went up to Buckingham 
Palace several mornings and coached His 
Majesty on how to throw a ball, His Maj- 
esty not being cognizant of any other man- 
ner of throwing than the cricket manner, 
which is no way at all on the diamond. 

Then some timorous court chamberlain 
or gentleman in waiting or something, who 
possibly had seen a game of “glorified round- 
ers,’”’ as the British term our national pas- 
time, became apprehensive that a foul tip 
might smear some royal features during 
the progress of the game, and had a wire 
netting placed in front of the royal box, 
thus making it practically impossible, or 
very difficult, at least, for the King to hurl 
out the first ball. So, accompanied by Pick 
and some other persons, the King walked 
down on the diamond, met the opposing 
captains and handed a nice, new regula- 
tion ball to Arlie Latham, who was to 
umpire. 

“Pleased to meet-cha, King,” said Arlie, 
and the game was on. 

All enjoyed it, save the American naval 
captain who was assigned to sit beside the 
Dowager Queen Alexandra and explain 
the game to her. Inasmuch as Queen Alex- 
andra is extremely deaf, never had seen a 
game of baseball, and was at a loss to 
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understand why the young men were not 
playing cricket, that naval captain had his 
troubles. 

However, it was a great day for the 
American eagle, for the British lion, for the 
King and the royal family and for Pick 
Cross, who put it over; and it goes to show 
how the manner and method changed 
Owing to certain inspirations which, we now 
read in the British press, were not so much, 
after all. And in reality, “All passes; art 
alone endures,”’ as the jolly old poet said, 
and as Clem Studebaker chiseled over the 
door of his theater in Chicago. 

So let us turn to art again; which turn- 
ing brings us to Thomas Hardy, the great 
novelist. It cannot be said, in verity, that 
Thomas Hardy expressed any passionate 
eagerness to greet me at his Wessex home, 
but it came about, none the less. How 
keenly I recall the grizzled author of Tess 
and Jude as he stood that morning on 
his terrace, and his words—the words of 
the master! 


No Army to Drive 


“Mr. Hardy, I have traveled three 
thousand miles to see you.” This rey- 
erently. 

“Really?” This politely, but with a 
certain disinterestedness that was de- 
pressing. 

“Yes, I have traveled three thousand 
miles to see you.”” This with less reverence 
and with more emphasis. 

“Really?” This with an intonation that 
expressed, with sufficient clarity, the 
thought: “Well, you’ve seen me; what 
else do you want?” 

Imagine an earnest pilgrim at a literary 
shrine able to dig out but two cold and 
clammy “Reallys” as a starter! The situ- 
ation was most precarious, and needed the 
rare of instant diversion into other chan- 
nels. 

“You have a lot of crows on your place.” 
This with an appropriate sweep of the arm 
that included an immense flock of black 
and busy birds on the lawn. 

“My word! Those are not crows; those 
are rooks!” And the author of Under the 
Greenwood Tree and Far From the Mad- 
ding Crowd proceeded along the terrace by 
himself—if you can picture the scene that 
morning with the bright Wessex sunshine 
flooding the landscape—alone—indubi- 
tably alone. 

But time presses and inexorable space 
holds up a warning hand. The great of 
France, of Germany before the war, of 
Austria-Hungary, the Balkans, of many 
another far place must await a further 
recognition at a further hour; and, as this 
modest chronicle began with my projection 
across a king, so let it end. 

It was at the Grand Cafion of the Colo- 
rado last fall. I stood on the brink of that 
mighty chasm in easy converse with Albert, 
the King of the Belgians. 

“What a fine place this would have been 
to drive the German Army into,” I re- 
marked, with that disregard for precise dic- 
tion that comes in casual talk. 

The King looked appraisingly out over 
the vast cleft, and down into its dizzy 
depths, and with that regal dignity that so 
becomes him, and those impressive pauses 
between his words that mark his speech in 
English, replied gravely, after he had fully 
surveyed the situation: 

“But, my dear sir, that was quite im- 
possible. There was no German Army 
here, you know!”’ 
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“The Phonograph 
with a Soul” 


—the letter of 
Dr. John H. Finley 


PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF THE 
STtaTeE oF NEw 
YorK 

New York STATE 
CoMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION 


“The influence of music 
upon the individual has 
been known since very 
early times. When an 
evil spirit came upon 
Saul, David was brought 
to play before him until 
he was well. I often 
think of Mr. Edison as a 
modern David, not out 
slaying Goliaths, but 
playing with varied in- 
struments before the 

. & ) world, which seems, like 
4 ‘st Uf Mace th Phere: wey) - Sita Page hare *s ay. Saul, to be possessed at 
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—from an actual Photograph taken 
in State Armory, Albany, Nex 
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6000 Empire State Teachers 
Hear Phonograph Achieve Triumph 


HE illustration, although it is reproduced from an actual 

photograph, but faintly portrays the memorable scene at 
the State Armory in Albany, New York, on the night of Novem- 
ber 25th, when 6000 teachers, principals and superintendents of 
the public schools of New York State sat spellbound as they 
heard Mario Laurenti, world-famed baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, sing in direct comparison with the New 
Edison’s RE-CrEaTION of his magnificent voice. 


| sent stood beside the stately 
New Edison Cabinet. His voice 
filled the auditorium. The audience, 
which at first had been a trifle tense 
because of the unusual nature of the 
Proposed experiment, gradually re: 
laxed under the magic influence of the 
great baritone’s artistry. 

Then suddenly there was a stir, a sub- 
dued murmur of surprise and a per- 
plexed rubbing of eyes. Laurenti’s 
voice, undiminished in quality and 
beauty, continued to reach every quar- 
ter of the vast auditorium, but his lips 
had ceased to move. The cabinet at 


his side had taken up the song and was 
matching his voice so perfectly that 
the human ear could not tell when 
Laurenti had ceased to sing. 


Edison Had Won Another Triumph 
pas great event proved that 


Fdison’s genius has produced the 
phonograph of supreme realism. It 
also earned for his achievement the in- 
dorsement of one of the world’s most 
famous educators, Dr. John H. Finley, 
President of the University of the 
State of New York. Dr. Finley’s beau- 
tiful tribute to Mr. Edison and the 


latter’s new phonographare reproduced 
herewith. It is doubtful if Edison’s 
ambition to serve humanity through 
the agency of music could have been 
more accurately divined. 


Official Laboratory Model 
Vie instrument used at Albany 


was a duplicate of Edison’s origi- 
nal Official Laboratory Model, on 
which he spent more than three million 
dollars in research work. The Edison 
dealer in your city will be glad to show 
you a duplicate of this original three 
million dollar phonograph and he will, 
without quibble or question, guarantee 
it to be fully equal in tonal quality to 
the instrument used at Albany and to 
be capable of successfully sustaining 
the test made at Albany. 


Let ussend you our book, ‘‘ Edison and 
Music,” and our booklet, “‘ What the 
Critics Say.”’ ‘“‘Edison and Music’”’ is 
written by one of Thomas A. Edison’s 
right-hand men. Address Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


‘ork, on November 25th, 1919. cscieab 
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of superiority. The Starr-made 
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LET THAT PASS 


(Continued from Page 29) 


faintest idea what she was talking about or 
whether William A. Poole was a politician, 
an actor or a race horse. Nor did he care. 
He felt low in his mind. More port was 
needed to maintain the status quo. With- 
out reénforcements the port he had taken 
would rapidly become a boomerang that 
would destroy him. He wanted to go to 
sleep. He contemplated making a dash 
through the palms behind him and escaping 
at one stroke from Yolanda, Simonetti and 
William A. Poole. He knew Simonetti, who 
was still feasting his eyes upon Miss Span- 
gle in a kind of angry rapture, would argue, 
and he could not, he felt, cope with an ar- 
gument, any argument, especially one with 
the poet. The latter knew, Terry thought 
gloomily, too beastly many words. He 
hurled them at you, tied you up in them, 
defeated you. It would be much simpler 
just to bolt. 

But while he was still toying with the 
idea something occurred which not only 
put an end to this craven project but had 
other and more far-reaching consequences. 
This something was the arrival of Yolanda’s 
father. 

Terry became aware of Mr. Spangle be- 
fore Mr. Spangle reached their group. He 
was not a person of whom one could remain 
unaware in any place, particularly the 
Palm Room of a New York hotel. His dress 
was conventional, to be sure, but his face 
was not. He was big and stooped slightly, 
the way excessively strong men sometimes 
stoop. He had a dark, smooth-shaved face, 
close lipped, and deeply lined and ferocious 
eyes. He was the kind of man women love 
to be knocked down by. 

At his approach a rapid change took 
place in the languorous Yolanda, The 
cigarette dropped from her lily fingers. She 
assumed an erect posture, and Simonetti 
waited scornfully to see her wipe off her lip 
salve as quickly as might be on her tea nap- 
kin. Meanwhile her father bore down upon 
them, treading the effete carpets derisively. 
People made way for him. 

“Why do you wait till I come, to sit up 
likea human being?” hesnapped. ‘‘ Haven’t 
you got any sense? Who's this?” 

His eyes stabbed into Terry’s eyes and 
held them. Flashing, domineering eyes 
they were, that blazed out from under 
bushy eyebrows. Terry felt a distinct thrill 
when they bored into him. His many cen- 
turies of privilege and civilization had bred 
him back into almost as distinguished a 
barbarian, though of a conspicuously dif- 
ferent kind, as Spangle, whose race had 
never started away from the barbarous on 
the long circle back to it. Spangle was the 
real thing, and Terry had a flair for the real 
thing. Besides this kindred flash he was 
drawn to him as small boys are drawn to 
the ogre in the fairy tale. He held out his 
hand joyously, and Spangle with a sudden 
smile took it. 

They sat down side by side. 

“‘T assure you, my dear fellow,’’ Terry 
observed confidentially, ‘‘port is a devilish 
rotten thing to drink in the afternoon. 
What’s-his-name”—he indicated Simon- 
etti, who was talking to Yolanda—‘“‘and I 
went some place or other just now and 
drank no end of. the beastly stuff, but 
heaps and heaps of it, and I do assure you, 
my dear fellow He 

The grim lips of the Westerner twitched. 

“Port isn’t my liquor,” he observed. 
“Have a cigar?” 

“Thanks awfully—I never smoke cigars. 
I like your American cigarettes though. 
ey Jove, they’re capital! Perhaps you’d 
1 e ” 

Spangle shook his head vigorously and 
pulling a cigar from his waistcoat pocket 
stuck it into his mouth. He had large, well- 
shaped and very clean hands. He began 
chewing the end without lighting it, his 
head back, his hawk eyes raking the assem- 
bly. Terry watched him happily. When 
Terry was interested in anything, which 
was seldom—food, games, pretty girls, 
fighting and one or two less calculable 
things, such as the charm Spangle had for 
him, covered the range of his possible inter- 
ests—his face wore the wonder look of an 
engaging child. Spangle thought of that. 

The Westerner was silent. Yolanda, who 
was never quite at ease with her father, 
seemed to be listening to something Simon- 
etti was murmuring to her. At last Spangle, 
shifting his cigar to the other corner of his 
mouth and thrusting his hands deep into his 
trousers pockets, began to talk. 








“‘T should say,” he observed to Terry, 
with the comfortable air of a man following 
his own train of thought, ‘‘that there’s be- 
tween ten and fifteen million divided be- 
tween those two tables over there. See the 
man with the waxed mustache—he’s just 
getting married for the fourth time, by the 
way—that’s T. B. Walker, of Tonopah. I 
beat him to a patent once.”’ A reminiscent 
smile flashed in his eyes. ‘‘Cost him about 
half a million. He had whiskers like a 
feather duster then, and now look at him! 
But he’s smart.” 

Terry laughed. “‘Feather duster! I say, 
il good. I must remember that. Ha, 

ia tee 

Spangle stared at him a moment without 
comment. Then he continued: ‘“‘And the 
bust presiding over the next table is Jim 
Hallowell’s widow. She’ll marry a lounge 
lizard forty years younger’n her, and he'll 
poison her for her money. Nice old girl, 
Liz. I remember when she took in washing 
in Butte.” He paused, chewing his cigar 
reflectively. “Old Hallowell was worth 
half a dozen million when he died. Gosh, 
money-making’s so easy it gets to be a 
bore.”’ 

Yolanda rose. 

““Simonetti and I are going downstairs to 
dance,” she observed, loosing a meaningful 
glance upon Terrence. “Would you like to 
come, Lord Selwyn?” 

“Rather not!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Er—that 
is, thanks awfully and all that ——” 

He rose and waited while she walked 

away. 
“< Josie’s like her mother’’— Yolanda had 
been christened Josephine—‘‘only her 
mother was clever. Her mother was a 
clever fool, and there’s no hope for them. 
She was never right in her life. She was 
T. B. Walker’s third wife after she quit 
me.” He chuckled. “‘She got him to wax 
his mustache.” 

“T say, how ripping!” said Terry inap- 
propriately and then blushed a bright 
searlet. He was confused by these sudden 
confidences. Spangle laughed shortly. 

““Where you from? Is your real name 
Selwyn?” 

“Oh, yes, yes. I have others, but Selwyn 
is quite mine. I’ve had it longest.” 

Spangle studied him. “Where you 
from?”’. he repeated. 

“‘Humbledon Mead, Haworth on Wye, 
Tusselby, Warwickshire.” 

“You don’t say!’’ the other repliec 
dryly. “I’ve never been there.” 

“T dare say not. It’s'not half bad though 
Rather a jolly old place.” | 

“Come up,” said Spangle suddenly, “tc 
my room. I’ll give you something decen' 
to drink. We might eat supper together.’ 

They had, it seemed to Terry, a rarely | 
delightful evening. It began with Scotel 
that even Dillingsby Pott might havi 
envied, in Spangle’s rooms; went on to terra 
pin, saddle of lamb and teal duck, at Clar 
ence’s; and the talk was of the delicioush 
blood-curdling kind the Far West ca) 
produce when it lights upon innocence. M1 
Spangle was both experienced and imagina 
tive. Then it went back to money-making 

“‘T said it was so easy that it got to be 
bore,” said Spangle. ‘‘But I guess I didn’ 
mean that. It’s never a bore. When you’v 
got more than you want the game lose 
some pep, but it’s a damn fine game an} 
way. Best I know of when you get going. 

“T most awfully wish I knew how to d 
it,” Terry said wistfully. “I need mone 
quite fearfully.” 

“‘Haven’t you got any?” inquired Spar 
gle casually. 

“T have five thousand pounds; and ol 
viously, my dear fellow, when you joll 
well know you'll never get any more, thé 
isn’t enough.” 

Gradually Spangle got his story: Ho 
Terry had been torn from his regimer 
after the war was over and banished 1 
Canada by a ruthless family in an Ww 
reasonable pother about debts; how h 
uncle the old Duke of Worretsdown ha 
served him a small aliowance and col 
demned him to an indefinite sojourn in’ 
crocky little place in Canada; howa frier 
of his, no end of an agreeable chap, Richa 
Bateman, of New York—Mr. Spang) 
knew all about Richard Bateman, of Ne 
York—had written him to come on for| 
spree. Terry avoided all reference to t] 
affair of a certain gold bag belonging ' 
Sylvia’s aunt, Mrs. C. Dillingsby Pott, ar 

(Continued on Page 164) } 
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SOS LOO SOCSERC CEOS SCOSESS 


Everybody knows how the Pure Food Laws put an end to 
“camouflage” in the food business. 

Auburn Certified Tires are sold to you on a “pure-food-law’ 
basis all their own. You know of what they are made and why 
they will serve you well, before you buy. 

Pure rubber is the “pure wool” of 
tires. A tire is as good as the amount of 
purerubberitcontains. Thisis the fairest 
and safest basis in the world upon which 
to judge the quality of a tire. 

Each Auburn Certified Tire is sold with 
a Certified Statement of Ingredients at- 
tached. The tag which bears it is repro- 
duced on this page. Read the sworn 


, 





United States Bureau 


of Standards’ Tests 


Government AUBURN 
Requirements. Tests 
Pure Rubber 
in Cushion 
andFriction 75to 85% 91% 
Pure Rubber 
in Tread... 65to 70% 80% 
Tread elon- 
gated before 
breaking .!.450 to 500% 620% 
Separation 
Test be- 
tweenTread 
and Breaker 28 to 32 Ibs. 64 Ibs. 
Separation 
Test be- 
tween Cush- 
ion and Car- 
CABS .c.00-.-00 


















16 Ibs. 30 Ibs. 






THE DOUBLE FABRIC TIRE CO., Auburn, Indiana 


Also makers of Auburn Certified Tubes and Tire Reinforcements 


statement carefully. It is a new feature in tire selling. Ends the 
“secret process” and “mysterious formula”. States openly the ex- 
act ingredients of the tire. It is the best guaranty ever written. 

Do not forget that Auburn Certified Tires are extra ply tires. In 
every size we use an extra ply of fabric. Where general practice has 
standardized four plies in the 31%-inch 
sizes, we use FIVE plies. Where five plies 
are customary in 4-1nch sizes, we use SLX, 
and so on throughout all sizes. 

There’sa long, long period of unalloyed 
tire happiness built into each Auburn 
Certified Tire. Now is the time to equip 
your car for the summer season. See the 
local Auburn manor writeus for hisname. 








Distributors and 


Dealers Note 


Auburn selling methods nat- 
urally appeal to the car owner. 
Auburn quality backs them 
up. Our distinctive national 
advertising is bringing a na- 
tion-wide response. There is 
yet good territory available 
for live distributors and deal- 
ers. Now is the time to line 
things up for summer trade. 
Our proposition is as distinc- 
tive as the advertising and the 
tire. Write, wire or phone for 
details. 
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(Continued from Page 162) 
all reference to Sylvia. But he told Span- 
gle of his uncle’s death, which occurred 
a few days after his arrival in New York, 
and his consequent coming into two titles, 
three mortgaged estates and five thousand 
pounds. 

Spangle listened quietly, shifting his half- 
chewed cigar fron one corner of his mouth 
to the other. When it was all over he said: 
“Young fellow, I like you. I’ve taken a 
damn queer fancy to you. You're an idle, 
pampered, irresponsible child, but I like 
you. If you knew me well enough to trust 
me I could take that five-thousand-pound 
nest egg of yours and hatch it into a flock 
of ostriches. The game would amuse me.” 

Terry became very pink. 

“Do you really mean to say, my dear 
chap, that you could take my money and 
make heaps more with it?” 

‘“Wasiest thing in the world. Tin is going 
to do something within the next three 
weeks, and I happen to be in on it. Of 
course it would require manipulating, but 
| —_—” He made a brusque but eloquent 


gesture. There was a moment’s silence. 
“T shouldn’t hesitate to say that I could 
quadruple the five thousand pounds inside 
of one month owing to that particular situa- 
tion I happen to be in on.” 

“But,” interposed Terry in some em- 


barrassment, ‘‘I shouldn’t feel that I 
could ——”’ 

“Trust me with it? Of coursenot. You’d 
be a fool if you did. I said, you remember, 
in case you had known me well enough.” 

“No, no, I meant that I shouldn’t think 
of imposing on you to that extent. I meant 
it really wouldn’t do, you know.” 

Of course there was only one way in 
which the discussion could end—the way 
Charlie Spangle intended it should. When 
they parted Terry left behind him his five 
thousand pounds, 


“Dickie, old son, is that you? I’ve had 
the greatest difficulty in being put through. 
I assure you I’ve been begging the young 
person to put me through, and they kept 
putting some beastly old woman through.” 

“Well, well, Terrence,” said Dickie’s 
genial voice over the wire, “you_are 
through now; or rather you never will be 
through if you don’t get through telling 
me ——” He broke off and laughed. 
“Now I’m doing it. What do you want?” 

“Money, old dear. In about ten days 
I shall have heaps, but just at this moment 
I’m in no end of difficulties.” 

“T’ll be right over,’ was the reply. 
““You’re at the hotel, I suppose?”’ 

“Right-o.” 

Bateman felt vaguely uneasy. He had 
a feeling that something was going on he 
did not know about and was profoundly 
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dubious of Terry’s ability to look after 
himself. He found him strolling about the 
lobby, swinging his stick and logking 
peculiarly cheerful and debonair. 

“T say, it was a bit of all right, my getting 
you straight off—I medn, as soon as Id 
been put through; though, upon my soul, 
they kept putting a beastly fd 

“Yes, yes, you told me about that.” 

“I’ve asked Sylvia to take tea at Clar- 
ence’s, and just now I find that I haven’t 
got any money. I haven’t got,” he re- 
peated with extreme cheerfulness, ‘what 
you Americans call a red nickel.” 

“Cent, cent! Look here, Terry, I’ve 
brought you plenty of money and you can 
have as much more as you want, you know 
that. But, Terry, old boy, there’s nothing 
wrong, is there? You’ve got your own 
money safe enough, haven’t you?” 

“At the present moment,” Selwyn re- 
peated triumphantly, “I haven’t got a 
red nic— cent in any bank or breeches 
pocket in the world.” 

Dickie regarded him with dismay. 

“But,” the other went on, “‘in just 
What day is to-day?” 

‘“Wednesday.” 

“No, no. Date?” 

“The twenty-fourth.” 

Terry seemed to make some sort of 
calculation. 

“Yes, it’s just ten days. In ten days 
from to-day I shall have at least four times 
five thousand pounds, which is twenty 
thousand pounds. At the most a 

He completed the sentence by twirling 
his stick superbly. Dick Bateman groaned. 

‘‘What in heaven’s name have you been 
up to? Are you fooling with margins 
or buying platinum mines from Charlie 
Spangle of the Balldorf?”’ 

““Spangle? Now however did you know 
it was Spangle? Isn’t he tremendous? 
Isn’t he topping? Isn’t he ty 

“Hold on there, Terry! Is it possible 
that you are serious? Is it possible that 
you have handed over any of your money 
to Charlie Spangle?”’ 

“All ofit, oldson. Every red fe 

“Don’t say ‘red cent’ again!’’ shouted 
Dickie. ‘“‘My Lord, Selwyn, you need a 
male attendant! You need to be supplied 
with a set of spools and sent to a home for 
deficient children! The biggest crook, the 
most notorious gambler, widow gouger, 
orphan eater, gold-brick scoundrel 7 

“Took here, old man, if you’re talking 
about Mr. Spangle I shall have to ask you 
to stop, you know. Mr. Spangle is a friend 
of mine, you know. He’s doing me no end 
of a favor, you know.” 

“T tell you, he’s a dirty 

Terry flushed. ‘Old dear, I shall be 
fearfully annoyed in a moment. In fact, 
I am quite fearfully annoyed already.” 
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; He turned away and walked toward the 
oor. 

“Oh, Lord!”? thought Dickie. ‘Now 
I’ve got to go and apologize to this ever- 
lasting, lovable damn fool!” 

But he couldn’t get Terry to take a 
penny, and worried about him very thor- 
oughly the rest of the day. 

Unprovided with funds Terry was obliged 
to telephone Sylvia that for reasons un- 
divulged he would not be taking her to tea, 
and spent a dreary afternoon tramping 
about longing for her and for tea and 
buttered English muffins at Clarence’s. 


Some nine days after the above transac- 
tion an event of consequence took place. 
This event indeed was perennial, occurring 
once a year in what happened, at the mo- 
ment, to be New York’s latest and most 
conspicuously distinguished hostelry. The 
Hornaday Potts dined the Dillingsby Potts 
en famille. 

Generally speaking, the restaurant world 
of New York—the New York of the 
Western, European and Riverside Drive 
millionaire—was unknown to the Pott 
families; at least the Pott families as fam- 
ilies. But once a year, on the more and 
more remote anniversary of his mating, 
Hornaday Pott convened his closest rela- 
tions, the C. Dillingsby Potts—Dillingsby 
had been his best man—to commemorate 
this occurrence by dining in public. This 
year, as on former occasions, Mrs. Horna- 
day Pott suggested the advisability of a 
private dining room. 

“Private morgue,” he had shot back. 
“Trouble with us, we’re too darn private. 
Do us good to rub shoulders with the night 
lifers once in a while. We really ought to 
knock about till midnight and go to the 
Follies.” 

“Nonsense! 
even out yet!” 

“T bet Sylvia’d like it.” 

“Perhaps. Fortunately she’s not your 
daughter.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about the fortu- 
nately.” Like all men, young or old, uncles 
included, his heart was very soft for 
Sylvia, a matter which irritated Mrs. 
Hornaday Pott. 

The dinner was strictly a family affair, 
including, of course, Dickie Bateman, who 
was part of the family. But this time 
Sylvia had so far tampered with the suscep- 
tibilities of Uncle Hornaday as to induce 
him to invite Terry. The latter, duly in- 
vited, surprisingly declined. Surprisingly, 
because Pott invitations—especially Pott 
invitations including Sylvia—were very 
seldom declined. He was most fearfully 
sorry, but he was otherwise engaged. 
Whereat Sylvia became more bored than 
ever with the party, and would have thrown 
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Uncle Hornaday over completely but for 
the inflexibility of her aunt, Mrs. Dil- 
lingsby, in all matters affecting the entente 
cordiale—a purely diplomatic cordiality, by 
the way—of the family. As a matter of 
fact everyone except the genial Hornaday 
was bored to delirium by this gala under- 
taking, from which, down the long vista of 
years, no escape could be descried. 

The families, convoyed by a detachment 
of waiters, proceeded to their table in the 
middle of the room. The sisters-in-law, 
aware of who they were, walked first. 
Dillingsby Pott followed, perfunctorily 
squiring his nieces, Lucretia and Emma- 
line—the latter known as Muggsy—Pott. 
Sylvia, Hornaday Pott and Dickie Bate- 
man came last, Hornaday slightly irritated 
because Dickie hung about and spoiled his 
triumphant progress across the room with 
the most beautiful girl in New York on 
his arm. 

To emphasize the purely informal and 
family note, and because on occasions of 
this kind they found much to communicate, 
Mrs. Hornaday and Mrs. Dillingsby sat 
side by side. Also their amiability to each 
other reached great heights, one of its 
phases taking the form of an alert antag- 
onism toward the rest of the room, always 
excepting their own table, over which they 
presided like wedding detectives over a 
display of tiaras and pearls. 

Mrs. Dillingsby was short and highly 
compressed. Mrs. Hornaday was tall and 
highly compressed. Their clothes were 
married to their bodies as paper to the 
wall. Their bosoms were flawless toboggan 
slides, down which coasted pearls and dia- 
mond lavalliéres. Their arms were plump 
and bare. They were short of breath. 
Mrs. Dillingsby had small impressive fea- 
tures, of which not the least impressive was 
her nose. It was stuck upon her face like a 
small round potato sprouting from the 
flanks of a greater one. Mrs. Hornaday’s 
features were large and impressive. They 
drooped, or possibly even sagged, suggest: 
ing a bloodhound of exceptionally gooc 
family. Their lorgnons were not infre- 
quently raised upon the public; thei 
accurately waved coiffures frequently met 
in an exchange of judgments. 

The Pott brothers had an air of having 
been popped parboiled out of hot baths int 
their evening clothes, clothes which seemec 
slightly to bulge, as the evening clothes 0: 
smart middle-aged to elderly gentlemer 
should seem to bulge. They had curls 
iron-gray hair and-wore small well-trimmec 
mustaches on their red faces. They prob 
ably smelled ever so slightly of cocktails 
cigar smoke, toilet vinegar and expensivi 
leather, and would have about them ney 
bills and gold pieces. 

(Continued on Page 167) 
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For cylinders of water-cooled gasoline engines. It 
holds its body under EXTREME HEAT, and 
feeds readily in methanical and gravity oilers. 
& For the general lubrication of electric vehicles. 
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Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 












Gargoyle Mobiloils for engine lubrication are: 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘B”’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 


The Chart below indicates the grade recommended by the 
Vacuum Oil Company's Board of Engineers. The recommenda- 
tions cover all models of both passenger and commercial vehicles 
unless otherwise noted. If your car is not listed in this partial 
Chart, send for booklet “Correct Lubrication which lists the 
correct grades for all cars, 
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(Continued from Page 164) 

Almost at once the oysters appeared and 
the twin dowagers exchanged lorgnons for 
oyster forks, impaling the plump white 
corpses with gusto and earnestly absorbing 
them into their persons. It would have 
been preferable if Terry’s arrival had oc- 
curred during this interval or during an 
interval when some piece de résistance 
was being dealt with. But unfortunately 
the Spangles’ partie carrée put in an appear- 
ance when the oyster forks had been laid 
aside and the green-turtle soup was not yet 
handed about. The lorgnons were operat- 
ing freely. y $3 

Sylvia was not bestowing upon Dickie 
Bateman and Uncle Hornaday the atten- 
tion they could have wished. She was asa 
matter of fact engaged with the problem of 
Terry’s behavior during the past week or 
so. He had failed to take her to tea after 
she had taken elaborate steps to conceal 
that clandestine project from her aunt. He 
had seemed to be under a slight constraint, 
had shown no enthusiasm when a matinée 
was suggested, had refused to dine with 
them this evening. Such fortunate young 
men as had won her favor were not in the 
habit of behaving like this. For an instant 
the possibility of a rival crossed her mind— 
but only for an instant. She had had no 
experience of rivals. In her own field she 
had always been supreme. 

Just then her eyes, which had happened 
vaguely to alight upon the dowagers, per- 
ceived a sudden and arresting change take 
place in the manner of these ladies. In a 
flash their air of comfortably suspicious 
detachment had changed to one of straight- 
backed and violently restrained curiosity. 
The signs of this change were subtle, only 
to be perceived and interpreted by an ex- 
perienced eye. But Sylvia’s was an experi- 
enced eye. So experienced indeed that she 
seemed even to perceive in Aunt Dillings- 
by’s surprise a slight element of consterna- 
tion, in Aunt Hornaday’s one of equally 
slight satisfaction. Though she told herself 
that her aunts’ moods and interests that 
evening were as entirely unimportant to her 
as everything else, she nevertheless fol- 
lowed their gaze just in time to see the 
Spangles’ dinner party preparing to seat 
itself at the next table. 

What she saw was Yolanda’s back, It 
was for the moment turned toward them. 
Yolanda seemed to be wearing a black 
velvet skirt. Then there were two thin 
strands of rhinestones, which were at- 
tached to the skirt behind and mounted 
pe back and disappeared over her shoul- 
ders. 

“Jee-rusalem, what a pleasant view!” 
whispered Hornaday hoarsely, a remark 
not intended for Mrs. Hornaday, but which 
reached her and called forth a blighting 
regard. Then Yolanda turned, and it was 
seen that the rhinestone straps, whose 
career one had unconsciously followed with 
interest not to say trepidation, supported 
in front a small latticework of rhinestones. 
There didn’t seem to be anything else 
particularly in the way of a bodice, unless 
you included a heart-shaped piece of black 
court-plaster on one shoulder blade. And 
so perfect were the shoulder blades, and 
indeed the arms and wrists and bosom, so 
triumphant the line of the throat and the 
whiteness of the skin, that only a biased 

critic could resent their revealment. But 
unfortunately in gatherings which include 
both male and female humanity, one half 
Is made up of by no means unbiased 
: critics. 

Besides Yolanda there were her father, 
towering above her, above the slim-waisted 

erry, who was himself very tall, above 
everybody, dwarfing the room; the poet, 
his dark hair tossed back from his forehead 
in cloudy profusion; and Terry, with his 
blond good looks, beautifully set head and 
unmistakable air. As he stood there, to all 
outward appearance thoroughly pleased 
with himself and life in eneral, he was ex- 
tremely irritating to Sylvia. His habitual 
look of debonair nonchalance she found 
misplaced, in view of everything. She re- 
sented being forced to acknow edge that 

he was undeservedly, unmistakably be- 
guiling in appearance. 

“TI wonder,” said Lucretia, “if she’s the 
new actress that’s just come to the French 
theater?” 

But just then a piercing treble reached 
their ears from the next table. 

“For heaven’s sake, unwind yourself 
from my train, Simonetti! What’s the 
idea, anyway?”’ 

ooks were exchanged by the members 
of the anniversary dinner. Mrs. Hornaday, 
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striving—not too hard—to repress a cer-. 
tain microscopic satisfaction, began briskly 
to speak of something else, and for a time 
plays and the weather were thoroughly 
exploited. And then Lucretia, who was one 
of those blighting phenomena, a creature 
entirely without tact, brought the subject 
of Terry and his companions into the open. 

“Shall we speak to him, mamma, when 
he looks this way?’ 

“Speak to whom?” 

Lucretia nodded. “The Duke of ——” 

“And why not, pray? Isn’t he a friend 
of your cousin Sylvia’s?”’ 

Mrs. Dillingsby winced. 

“ Acquaintance, my dear.” 

“Only an acquaintance? Well, I must 
say I’m just as well pleased to hear it. 
You know my opinion of these titled ad- 
venturers who have nothing.” She lowered 
her voice. ‘“There’s no question about the 
kind of woman she is.” 

Meanwhile the dinner progressed from 
one gastronomical triumph to another. 
Terry had at last discovered and bowed, 
with perfect unawaredness and evident 
pleasure, to Sylvia and her relations, but 
he was pretty steadily engaged to Yolanda. 
She was leaning on one beautiful elbow and 
seemed to be discoursing of matters both 
weighty and intimate. And Sylvia, com- 


.pelled to witness this, yielded herself, with 


all the fury of a novice, to the grilling 
torture of jealousy. She longed to hurl her 
vanilla soufflé, all hot and quivering, into 
the beautiful face of Yolanda Spangle; to 
dash over and have at her with finger nails; 
to give her a black eye. 

“Look here, Dick,” said Dillingsby Pott 
later when the three men were alone in the 
hall waiting for powder and wraps to be 


put on, “wasn’t that the Spangle gang 


young Selwyn was with? I didn’t like to 
say anything at table and call the attention 
of my—that is, the ladies’ attention to the 
boy specially, but of 

“T think the ladies’ attention came with- 
out calling,” said Dick, laughing. “Yes, it 
was Spangle, dog-gone it.” 

“Now how on earth did the fellow ever 
get on Selwyn’s trail? Didn’t suppose ‘it 
would be worth his while. He’s a regular 
financier now, ain’t he?” 

“T don’t know how it did come about.” 

“Ts it the girl, do you think?” 

“Lord, no. It’s money.’ 

“Let him in for much?” 

“All he’s got.” 

“Whee-yew!’’ The Pott brothers whis- 
tled softly between their teeth. “Some- 
pin’s got to be done,” said Dillingsby. 

“T know that. But what?” 

“We'll go and see this scoundrel in the 
morning and scare the daylights out of 
him. He probably| don’t know what back- 
ing Selwyn’s got in this town. Selwyn 
isn’t a fellow to brag.” 

For some reason Dickie smiled. 





Charlie Spangle inspected the two cards 
that came up to him the next morning with 
a certain amusement. 

“Show ’em up here,” he said, glancing 
about his luxurious private sitting room 
and knocking behind the piano a new pic- 
ture of herself Yolanda had put out. He 
picked up Dillingsby Pott’s card again, 
staring at it absently. 

“Tt’s the women who’ve got the money,”’ 
he said to himself. ‘Old John Walter Pott 
didn’t leave more’n about five million 
apiece to this fella and his brother. And 
most of that,” he chuckled, “in trust. But 
the dowagers!”” He took off his spectacles 
and looked out of the window. “ Espe- 
cially Mrs. Dillingsby P.! I bet she wants 
this young duke in the family; which gives 
me”’—he rose to receive the callers—‘‘a 
right amusin’ idea.” 

Dickie had had some misgivings as to 
the wisdom of this visit. They had not, 
he thought, enough data. They had noth- 
ing to offer or. to suggest. They hadn’t 
even a logical threat. They could, of course, 
insult Mr. Spangle, which was, he sus- 
pected, why Uncle Dillingsby wished to 
come. Dillingsby liked Selwyn and was 
enraged at the famous swindler’s dealings 
with the Young man. He longed, Dick felt 
sure, to tell Spangle what he thought of 
him, and he could see no way in which such 
a procedure could be of benefit to Terry. 

“Mr. Spangle, this is my nephew, Mr. 
Richard Bateman. I am C. Dillingsby 
Pott. You doubtless know who we are.” 

“No,” replied Spangle. “Who are you?” 

“Come, come!” began Mr. Pott, but 
Dickie intervened. 

“That’s of no consequence. We have 
intruded on you, Mr. Spangle, about a 
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matter which does not really concern our- 
selves.” 

“Sit down,” said Spangle. 

Spangle was dressed in a blue Chinese 
robe reaching to the floor. It was lavishly 
embroidered with the strange figures of 
Chinese lore—perhaps Yolanda and her 
father resembled each other in ways he 
would not have admitted—and he looked 
surpassingly ugly in it. Dillingsby Pott 
thought he looked ugly; uglier even than 
he did. 

Mr. Pott was about to repudiate with 
violence the curt invitation to sit down, 
but Dickie, taking a seat himself, looked 
him in the eye so firmly that his uncle sat 
down without more ado. Spangle chewing 
his cigar waited for them to begin. 

“We want to know,” Mr. Pott burst out 
menacingly, ‘what if 

But Dickie again interrupted him. 

“We are the closest friends Mr. Terrence 
Selwyn has in America. I feel a particular 
responsibility toward him as it was I who 
got him to come to New York. Mr. 
Selwyn is so thoroughly inexperienced —as 
you may have seen ——”’ 

“He saw all right,’”’ growled Dillingsby, 
eliciting a malevolent glance from Spangle 
and a warning one winged with violent 
reproach from his nephew, after which 
Dickie went on as if the interruption had 
not been. 

i that we were a little afraid he 
might have induced you to make invest- 
ments or take chances for him that his very 
indifferent financial situation—er—would 
not warrant.” 

Dickie had embarked on this long sen- 
tence with its somewhat delicate implica- 
tions without knowing just where he was 
coming out. He felt, however, rather 
pleased with the result. Spangle was dis- 
concertingly silent. Dickie, in view of this 
strategic silence had no course but to go 
on talking himself. He cleared his throat. 

“Tf you were about to make some invest- 
ment for him we should like to take the 
liberty of asking you not to do so.” 
Dickie found himself, when addressing Mr. 
Spangle, using more words than were 
strictly necessary, but did not seem able 
to avoid it. After a moment’s hesitation 
he went on. “Knowing his situation as 
we do, we feel that it would be entirely 
inadvisable for him to make any American 
investments—particularly of a speculative 
nature.” 

“And in spite of the fact,’ burst out 
Uncle Dillingsby sarcastically, feeling that 
Dickie was conducting the whole thing in 
the wrong way—‘“‘in spite of the fact that 
you do not know who we are, it’s quite 
possible that we could make this town 
unhealthy for anyone whose sharp prac- 
tices involved a 4 

“Uncle Dillingsby, will you please 

“Oh, don’t pay any attention to him,”’ 
said Spangle with a subdued twinkle and 
in a tone that exploded a charge of TNT 
inside of Dillingsby Pott’s head. 

He leaped to his feet. : 

“The best thing you can do, Mr. 
Spangle, is to return that young man’s 
money!” he shouted. ‘Men in our posi- 
tion can—that is—have a power to—we 
can use when they want to that could—er— 
blow you fe 

“If you can restrain this excitable old 
gentleman from insulting me long enough 
for me to ask a question I’d be much 
obliged.”’ 

Mr. Dillingsby Pott, ripe for an apo- 
plectic seizure, turned his back on them 
and standing before the window glared 
furiously at nothing. 

“What I want to know, Mr.—Bateman 
is it?—is whether Selwyn sent you here?” 


“e ” 
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Does he know you were coming?” 
‘No. 

“Why didn’t you bring him? Seems to 
me as long as it’s his business the obvious 
thing to do was to bring him along.”’ 

“That’s not quite frank, Mr. Spangle. 
You know as well as we do that in some 
matters he is—well—that it wouldn’t have 
helped particularly to have him here.” 

“T know nothing of the kind. I fail to 
see what business I have with you gentle- 
men or by what right you thrust yourselves 
upon me to discuss the affairs of a man who 
has not commissioned you to do so and 
don’t even know you’re here.”’ 

Dillingsby Pott left the window abruptly. 

“Come along, Dick! You’ve bungled 
this thing to such an extent there’s no use 
our staying any longer.” 

“On the contrary, I suggest that you do 
stay afew moments longer. Iam expecting 
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the Duke of Worretsdown in five minutes. 
I suppose you'll be as ready to defend his 
interests when he’s round as when he 
ain’t?”’ 

_ Hewent tothe telephone. “I’m expect- 
ing a young man. When he comes shoot 
him right up.” 

“Come along, Dick!” snapped Mr. Pott. 

Dickie turned once more to Spangle. 

“Briefly, may I ask you, before Mr. 
Selwyn comes, whether anything will in- 
duce you to return his money to him? 
Any reasonable loss you might incur in 
doing so, Mr. Pott and I will make good.” 

He paused. Spangle still chewing his 
cigar leaned back in his easy chair and 
raised his feet to a chair before him. He 
refused to reply. 

“Very well,” said Dickie, angry in his 
turn. “‘Remember we won’t stand for 
Selwyn’s losing this money. I don’t think 
you can quite afford to disregard us, you 
know. Think it over.” He and Mr. 
Dillingsby Pott were about to leave in a 
state of haughty indignation when a loud 
rap on the door was almost instantly fol- 
lowed by the entrance of Terry himself. 
Very pink and white with an almost ag- 
gressive morning freshness he stepped into 
the room. 

“Morning, Spangle!”” And then, per- 
ceiving the others: “I say—Mr. Pott! 
Good morning, sir. Cheery-o, Dickie!” 

There was a moment of awkward silence. 
Then Spangle spoke without removing the 
cigar from between his lips. 

“Selwyn, these gentlemen say they are 
here in your interest. They have not 
stated with any particular clearness just 
what they suspect or desire, but I gather 
that they think I am a thief and have 
robbed you of five thousand pounds.” 

“Oh, I say, that’s too bad of them!” 
cried Terry in distress. “I’m no end 
sorry, Spangle. Now what the devil, 
Dick?” 

“Hold on a moment, Terry,” Dickie 
interposed. ‘“There’s’no use going about 
the thing this way. We know a great deal 
about this man‘ and you know nothing 
whatever. You have nothing to go on but 
a perfectly irrational boneheaded belief in 
him. We have facts. There are a few deals 
that people know about that even Mr. 
Spangle might hesitate—clever as they 
were—to own up to.” 

Spangle smiled his twisted violent smile. 

“Oh, I don’t know. As you say, they 
were clever. Yes, I’ve been damn crooked 
in my day—almost as crooked as J. Walter 
Pott when he pulled off that northern rail- 
roads merger in 798,’ 

“Sir!” exploded Dillingsby. 

“Well, perhaps not quite. But let that 
pass, aS my son-in-law’’—he winked at 
Terry—“‘is in the habit of saying. Let us 
stick to the point. The point is this: 
Selwyn, do you believe I stole your five 
thousand pounds? It wouldn’t be the first 
money I’d come by I didn’t earn. And do 
you want it back just as you gave it to 
me?” 

He rose, plunging his eyes into Terry’s, 
which regarded him trustfully. 

““He’s as clever as the devil to go about 
it that way,” thought Dickie, “with a 
fellow like Selwyn.” 

“But wait,’’ Spangle exclaimed as Terry 
was about to reply. ‘‘There’s something 
else you’d better know before you answer. 
You were to have come to-day for your 
capital plus its earnings. I suggested that 
it might be increased about three hundred 
per cent. Well, I can’t give it to you—any 
of it, capital or earnings.’’ There was a 
muffled sarcastic snort from the Dillingsby 
Pott direction. Spangle ignored it. “The 
deal is taking longer than I expected. I 
should say that in about two weeks—we'll 
say just two weeks—I can turn it over to 
you, lock, stock and barrel.” 

“Why, that’s all right, old chap. Any 
time. Only I say, you’ll have to lend me 
afew more bob. You don’t mind, do you?” 

“Of all the ” began Dillingsby Pott, 
but no one was listening. 

“Certainly not; much as you like.” 

“Upon my word, it’s all most awfully 
decent of you! I’m sure my friends didn’t 
realize how most awfully decent you’ve 
been. I assure you, Mr. Pott ——” 

He turned round, presumably to con- 
vince Mr. Pott how superlatively decent 
it was of Spangle, but that wrathful gentle- 
man had seized his hat, jammed it upon 
his head and taken a header into the hall, 
followed by Dickie—Dickie, slightly irri- 
tated, slightly amused, and more than a 
little worried. 

(Concluded on Page 171) 
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O know that they play a part in your 

service —just how, where and with what 
dependability —cannot fail to impress you with 
their superior worth. 


To appreciate the importance of knowing 
the character and various functions of the 
ball bearings in your pleasure car, for example, 
note the typical modern equipment here 
shown with chart indicating service assembly. 
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Bt BEARINGS must be of finer steel, more accurately machined and capable 

of more critical duty than any other part of your automobile, truck, tractor or other 
mechanism demanding anti-friction bearings. Yet the 
sight; they must serve without attention or adjus 
against failure. 


y do their work hidden away from 
tment, yet be permanently proof 


And for this very reason that ball bearings are placed where they are normally 
unseen and untouched in service, it is eas 


importance, to remain in ignorance of the 
interrupted. 


y for the owner or operator to overlook their 
ir make until a failure occurs and service is 


All the more credit to the manufacturer who installs bearings of the quality of 
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Washing Machines 
that Last for Years 


Washing machines, with all their sheet-metal 
parts made of heavily galvanized Armco Brand of 
American Ingot Iron, give the housewife the relief 
from scrubbing-board labor that she naturally 
desires—and length of service and freedom from 
repairs far beyond her expectations. 


For Armco Brand of American Ingot Iron is 
made as pure and even as it is possible for iron 
to be. And a pure, even iron will always resist 
rust and the corroding influences of strong, alkali 
soaps; and it will take and hold a galvanizing 
coat better than ordinary metals. Armco Brand 
of American Ingot Iron and the galvanizing coat 
literally hook together, so that much greater dura- 
bility than usual is assured, also the kind of gal- 
vanizing that won't peel, scale or flake off into the 
wash to the injury of delicate fabrics. 


The washing-machine that offers both labor- 
saving and extraordinary lasting qualities is the 
machine to buy. Here is a list of manufacturers 





who make that kind of machine—each with the 
sheet-metal parts made of heavily galvanized 
Armco Brand of American Ingot Iron: 


Altorfer Bros. 
Peoria, Ill. 
‘‘A-B-C Superior Electric”’ 


Brokaw-Eden. Mfg. Co. 
New York City Alton, Ill. 
« ‘Eden »? 


Crystal Washing Machine Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 
“‘Crystal’”’ 


Federal Sign System 
Chicago, Ill. 
“‘Federal Electric Washer’’ 


Universal Utilities Corp. 
Alpena, Mich. 
‘‘Universal’”’ 


Geyser Electric Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 
“‘Geyser”’ 


Write them or us for full information 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO., Box 267, Middletown, Ohio 





Getz Power Washing Co. 
Morton, Ill. 
**Getz’’ 


Victor Manufacturing Co. 
Leavenworth, Kan. 


‘Wonder Washer’’ 


Rullman Vacuum Washer Co. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
**Rullman’s New Vacuum 


Washer’’ 


Apex Electrical Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
*‘Rotapex”’ 


Dexter Co. 
Fairfield, lowa 
“Dexter Cruiser”’ 
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The trade-mark ARMCO 
carries the assurance that 
products bearing that mark 
are manufactured by The 
American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany with the skill, intelli- 
gence and fidelity associated 
with its products, and hence 
can be depended upon to » 
possess in the highest degree ~ 
the merit claimed for them. 
The trade-mark ARMCO is 
registered in the U.S. Patent 


Office. 
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He decided, however, that as far as he 
was concerned he would let the matter 
drop.. When Terry was thoroughly cleaned 
out they might be able to put him in the 
way of making some money. Dickie was 
going to the country, and was anxious for 
Terry’s blithe companionship. To obtain 
this he eternally perjured himself in some 
casual apology concerning his attitude to- 
ward Terry’s friend Charlie Spangle, and 
the two went off for a week or two in the 
Maine woods. 


When Terry came back to New York he 
did not, though the two weeks indicated 
by Spangle had elapsed, look up his bene- 
factor at once. He felt a slight delicacy in 
doing so. It did not seem quite nice that 
he should go hanging about waiting for the 
money to be shelled out to him. The morn- 
ing following his arrival he spent the first 
half hour arguing with Sylvia. on the tele- 
phone, and succeeded in winning from her 
a promise that she would take a walk with 
him in the afternoon. This promise she 
had every intention of breaking as a first 
step toward the thorough disciplining she 
had determined he was to undergo. More- 
over, she very much doubted whether Mrs. 
Dillingsby would receive him yet. Yolanda 
had left a scar on that lady’s sensibilities, 
He had no sooner stopped talking than the 
telephone rang furiously. 

“What. the devil!” exclaimed the irate 
voice of Charlie Spangle. “I’ve been try- 
ing to get you for twenty minutes!” 

“T’ve been talking, old dear.” 

“So I noticed. My opinion is these all- 
day sessions ought to be punishable by law. 
Why haven’t you been round to see me?”’ 

“T only just got back last night. It was 
a topping trip. I assure you we had a 
capital time. We came across a trout 
stream that really ——” 

“Yes, yes, I’m sure you did. I want to 
see you as soon as you can make it on a 
matter of business.” 

“Right-o, At your diggings?” 

i Yes ” 


It was characteristic that Terry asked 
him nothing about their affairs, not even 
for a general assurance that they were all 
right. He had his own’ ideas as to what 
was sporting. 

When Terry came in and they had 
shaken hands Mr. Spangle said abruptly, 
“Selwyn, do you want to sell one of those 
places of yours?” 

Terry looked at him in surprise. 

“You said you had several places, mort- 
gaged and costing you a good deal.” 

“Well, I shouldn’t like to sell Humbledon 
Mead; my people live there. Or Worrets- 
down Castle ——” 

“No, no. Seems to me you told me there 
was a place in Wales—no special interest 
to you, buildings more or less recent and 
so forth.” 

“But my dear Spangle, nobody wants to 
live in Wales!” 

“Why not?” 

“TI don’t know. Oh, wait a minute— 
I have it!” <A glad light broke over 
Terry’s face and Spangle knew he was 
about to make a joke. “TI have it! Because 
no one can pronounce the beastly names!”’ 
He laughed immoderately. “Rather good, 
eh? You see nobody can pronounce the 
names. They all begin with ‘g-w’ and the 
rest of the letters are ‘x’s’ and ‘k’s.’ Do 
you see, what? Ha, ha.” 

Spangle waited for 
spend itself. 

“Well, I guess the names won’t matter 
in this case. I’m making you a serious 
offer to buy the place. What do you say?” 

“But it’s no end of a dull place. Fear- 
fully ugly and no shooting.” 

“Just the thing! Would you take a hun- 
dred thousand for it—dollars, I mean— 
with the purchaser to discharge the indebt- 
edness? Of course you’ve already got the 
hundred thousand I made for you in tin.” 

A wave of color swept Terry’s face. He 
sat very quiet, but cleared his throat twice 
sefore he could speak. 

“Did you—did you really do it, old man? 
[ say, you know, that’s a bit all right! We 
nust divide it of course. You know when 
ou started talking about selling the houses 
thought maybe we’d lost.” 

“Lost, fiddlesticks! I don’t say that 
hances like that come often, but they do 
ome. It was pretty nigh a sure thing, 
hough if I’d had to sell out two weeks ago 
yhen you were here I’d have only made 
alf—half of what I did make. That old 
camp John Walter Pott used to say know- 
ag when to trust men was the biggest single 


his enjoyment to 
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factor in success. You’ve got that in you, 
anyway, my boy. Only,” he laughed, 
“don’t carry it too far. In fact, I might 
add, never try it again!” 

Terry was not listening. 

“Twenty thousand pounds! What a 
topping bit of all right! What alark! But 
you must have your half.” 

“Nonsense, nonsense!”’ He scowled. 
“T’m fully repaid. Don’t speak of it again. 
I won’t have you speak of it.” 

“Very well, very well. Don’t get in a 
bait about it, old bean. Twenty thou- 
sand ——” 

“And twenty thousand more, cash in 
hand, if you sell the Wales property. 
What do you say?” 

“My dear fellow, I say quite obviously 
yes! I should never see, the place again, 
whether I sold it or not. Quite a beastly 
place which I loathe.” 

“All right, son. Sign your name here, 
and if you aren’t rich you won’t be too 
poor to propose to Sylvia anyway—and 
good luck to you!” 

Terry blushed purple and seizing Span- 
gle’s hand wrung it furiously, 


It was not for several days that Terry 
got round to inviting the poet to dinner. 
He felt a deep sense of obligation toward 
him, for, as he frequently told himself, it 
was none other than Simonetti who had 
introduced him to the splendid, the su- 
premely topping, the fairy-godmotherlike 
being, Spangle. 

But the first days had been rendered 
very difficult by the behavior of Sylvia. 
She had subjected him to the most various 
treatment, relenting at last to a more 
hopelessly infatuated Terry than ever, 
Mrs. Dillingsby Pott also relented in view 
of the reassuring reports she had from 
Dickie as to the perfect purity of Terry’s 
relations with the Spangles, and more par- 
ticularly the happy financial outcome of 
those relations. Terry had hot been 


Specific, but had gayly reported that 


Spangle had made him heaps and heaps 
of money. 

And her husband complemented this 
information by telling her that he and Bate- 
man had seen to it that Terry should come 
out of his dealings with Spangle unscathed. 
They had, he observed, scared the daylights 
out of Spangle. 

‘ The poet did not, however,-come to dine, 
He was involved with Yolanda that eve. 
ning, but would come round, he told Terry, 
to the latter’s rooms later. This he did. He 
arrived in a mood both perturbed and 
weary. 

“Pan,” he murmured darkly, “is dead.” 
Selecting the best chair he sank into it, 
casting his hat upon the floor. “She is 
going into the movies.” 

Terry laughed. He always laughed at 
what Simonetti said without having any 
particular idea what it was about. He 
seldom did have any idea what the poet 
was talking about, but assumed that it was 
funny. 

“Yes, laugh—laugh if you can. You 
haven’t been to see William A. Poole six 
times in two weeks.” 


“Oh, but I’ve heard about him,” chortled 
Terry. ‘She’s told me about him. [ 
never can remember who the fellow is, but I 
do most fearfully hate hearing about him.” 

“It’s worse to see him. He’s all smiles 
and cowboy hats. It’s terrible!” 

‘Have some whisky,” said Terry sym- 
pathetically. 

Simonetti declined. “I prefer my 
misery. If I go on feeling like this I can 
begin another tragedy before morning. My 
first has now had its fourteenth.” Terry 
looked perplexed. ‘When it has been refused 
fifty times I shall have it cremated and 
cast it to the four winds. Ashes are always 
cast to the four winds, though I don’t seem 
to see how there can be more than one wind 
at atime. Do you?” 

Terry thought very hard and said he 
could not, but that he felt hungry. 

“Will you feed with me if I have some- 
thing up?” 

Simonetti declined gloomily. Terry went 
to the telephone. 

“I say,” he exclaimed, “I could do a 
rabbit pie very nicely just now; or a bit 
of game pasty; but I suppose I shouldn’t 
be able to get it, eh?” 

Simonetti.was brooding with closed eyes. 
“What?” he murmured. 

“Rabbit pie.” 

The other frowned. “Well, what about 
it? Why are you talking to me about 
rabbit pie? I haven’t got any and I don’t 
want any. I never even heard of it.”” 

Terry sighed. 
a go of something light.”’ 

He ordered scrambled eggs, cold cuts and 
alobster. At the word “lobster” the poet’s 
eyes unclosed. 

“T might,” he said feebly, “join you in 
a lobster.” 

“Right you are! Anything more?” 

“Well, perhaps a small, a very small 
drink—but not enough to cheer me up,” 
he added warningly. He removed his top- 
coat and rolled himself a cigarette. “She 


said that if she was a total failure she would. 


marry me. Of course she’ll be a total 
failure.”’ 

“Then why are you low? You know it’s 
uncommonly odd; one ean never tell 
whether you want to marry her or whether 
you don’t.” 

“T know it. I haven’t the slightest idea 
whether life would be more appalling with 
her or without her.’’ 

“You are a rummy beggar; but at any 
rate it was topping of you to present me to 
her father—really topping of you, Simon- 
etti. I’m no end obliged to you!” 

“Don’t mention it. I didn’t intend Cores 
He spoke sarcastically. 

“But you did it, and I’m fearfully grate- 
ful. Spangle is the most splendid fellow. 
When I go home he’s going to send me 
some cow ponies off his India-rubber place, 
or whatever it is in Idaho, for polo. He 
says they’re capital for polo.” 


““Indeed. 
“Oh, yes, capital! And, by Jove, I 


haven’t told you that he made heaps and 
heaps of money for me.’ 

“T knew,” observed Simonetti reserv- 
edly, ‘‘that he made some money.” 


, 





“Oh, well, I’ll just have. - 
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“Then he told you about it?” 

“No, he did ‘not tell me about it. 
Yolanda told me. Not that she got it from 
him, but Yolanda has a little way. She is, 
as you may have noticed, ingenious.” 

“Quite so, quite so,” said Terry vaguely, 
picking cork out of his whisky and soda. 
“You get any of this in yours?”’ 

_ “And I thought,” went on the other, 
Inspecting his glass, “that the little tour 
de force about your place was rather neat.” 

“Oh, you know he bought the place?” 

“T told you,” was the reply, ‘‘that she 
is ingenious.”’ 

“Tsay, are they going to England tolive?” 

“ce Who? ” 


“The Spangles.” 

“Why on earth should they go to Eng- 
land to live?” 

“Well, having bought a place 

Simonetti laughed. “The place is sold.” 

“Sold?” 

“Yes. As I said, it was all rather neatly 
done. A Spangle idyl in three parts.” 

Simonetti’s spirits had risen. He sipped 
his highball appreciatively. The story, he 
observed, was a simple one. There was, it 
appeared, a big game on and Spangle had 
heard of it. He was low, at the moment, 
on available cash, but being unable to 
resist a gamble would have sold securities 
to sit In on it had not Terry happened along 
with his five thousand pounds and saved 
him the trouble. 

“On the day those friends of yours came 
to see him Spangle already had the hundred 
thousand he promised you, but they put 
his back up. He wanted to keep them 
guessing. He’s vain, too, and I think he 
wanted to give a little exhibition of a victim 
eating out of the hand. You did it beauti- 
fully. Besides, he had something else up 
his sleeve. So he played the hundred thou- 
sand to double it, and he doubled it. You 
had, when you came back from Maine, 
two hundred thousand coming to you in- 
stead of one hundred thousand. Do you 
follow me?” 

“Tf you’re trying to imply —— 

“T’m not implying anything. I am tell- 
ing you what happened. Kindly let me 
continue. With your other hundred thouz 
sand he bought your house from you. The 
house cost him, or rather you, just one 
hundred thousand. He sold it this morn- 
ing to the Dillingsby Potts for three.” 

“Three what?” said Terry crossly. He 
was perturbed and bewildered by what he 
had heard, looking upon it more as some 
sort of attempt to run down his friend 
Charlie Spangle than as anything concern- 
ing himself. 

“Three hundred thousand.” 

“To the Dillingsby Potts!” ] 

“The Dillingsby Potts.” 

“But my dear fellow,” objected Terry 
suspiciously, “why on earth should the 
Dillingsby Potts want the beastly place?” 

“Dear, bright young soul! If Sylvia is 
going to marry a duke they do not want 
any of her ancestral halls occupied by a 
dynasty of Spangles! She will probably 
give it to you as a wedding present.”’ 

“But,” protested Terry dazedly, ‘‘she 
hasn’t said she’d have me. In fact I very 
much doubt that she will.” 

They 





“Let us not discuss love affairs. 
are ignoble. They bore me. I have merely 
told the story for the moral it conveys. 
Terry, this time the Lord tempered the 
wind. He sometimes does, but not always. 
Heed my advice. Salt it away in three and 
a half per cents and avoid the society of 
criminals.’ 

“Tf you're insulting 4S 

“T’m insulting no one. I’m stating a 
fact. He robbed you of the extra hundred 
thousand you made in tin. He robbed the 
Dillingsby Potts of the several hundred 
thousand he blackmailed them into paying 
for your house, and robbed you at the same 
time because it was your house and you 
were entitled to the money it brought.” 

“T think you’re quite insane. If you 
give a man five thousand pounds and he 
gives you back twenty thousand, and 
twenty thousand more for a beastly old 
barracks in Wales, and then, by Jove, a 
string of topping cow ponies besides—how 
can he be said to rob you?” 

Simonetti regarded him gravely. At last 
he said: ‘‘How indeed? But let that pass. 
I came to pray, not to scoff. Besides, I 
think the lobster is at the door. So let me 
have some more of Dickie Bateman’s 
Scotch and we’ll drink to Charlie Spangle.” 

A look of pleased relief invaded the pink 
transparencies of Terry’s face. 

“Right you are, old beaver. To 
friend Charlie Spangle, bottoms up!” 
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This Still Better Willard is the only 
battery which has Threaded Rubber 
Insulation. 


Every battery has to have some sort of 
insulating material between the plates 
This is in order to sep- 
arate positive plates from negative to 
prevent the active material from coming 


inside the cells. 







into contact and causing short circuits, 
which would ruin the battery. 

The superiority of Threaded Rubber is 
in its durability. It lasts as long as the 
plates. Ordinary insulation does not. It 
wears out and has to be renewed. 

Reinsulation is never wholly satisfac- 
tory, even if the plates are found to be 
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Represents 


Insulation 


uninjured, but often we find that they 
have already been damaged. 

Why wasn’t an ideal material like 
rubber used before? It was—but was 
never found practical for general adoption 
in starting and lighting batteries till 
Willard found how to make it porous by 
piercing it with tiny threads. Thus the 
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acid solution can extend through the insu- 
lation, allowing free passage of current. 
Any Willard Service Station wil] be 
glad to explain in detail. 
No other battery has this “armor plated”’ 
protection. against insulation troubles. - 
Therefore be sure of the trade- mark. 


Willard Service 
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100-Ton Toledo Crane 
(Ladle Type) 


HERE. is a reason for specifying Toledo Cranes, greater than. their 
mechanical perfection, more important than their sturdy quality, 
more significant even than their efficient operation—and that reason 


is proof of these facts. 


Things accomplished for American business, flawless records of sus- 
tained service, have earned for Toledo an enviable wealth of proof, an 


acknowledged leadership in the field. 


Such evidence serves as an unerring guide to industry at this time 
when production, and not selling, is the problem — when human 
labor is at a premium—when conditions have intensified the value of 
the traveling crane that saves time, labor, space and money. The un- 
prejudiced advice and consultation of Toledo engineers are at your service, 
with plans and estimates to meet your requirements and shop problems. 


Bulletins showing standard types will be mailed at your request. 


TOLEDO BRIDGE & CRANE CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 


Any capacity—5 to 400 tons; a type for your requirements 





mind from the physical discomforts of the 
trip; but the distraction is not overpower- 
ingly delightful. It is not a distraction 
which one would pay large amounts of 
money to obtain; in fact, a speculator deal- 
ing in tickets for that sort of distraction 
would probably be out of luck even in New 
York, where the populace appears to be 
almost unanimous in its anxiety to force its 
money on ticket speculators of all sorts. 

The transportation problem is Poland’s 
worst problem, and she has many serious 
ones. Germany’s greatest problem is raw 
materials; the greatest problem of the re- 
mainder of Central Europe—except Aus- 
tria—is the lack of coal; and every problem 
is Austria’s greatest problem; but if Po- 
land could have the proper transportation 
facilities she could probably overcome all 
her other troubles. She could probably get 
food and distribute it; she could prob- 
ably scratch up a fair supply of raw ma- 
terials from her own tremendous and 
undeveloped stores; she could probably 
squelch her rambunctious politicians; she 
could probably attend handily to the Bol- 
sheviks and watch the Germans at the 
same time; she could probably manufac- 
ture enough goods and export a sufficient 
amount of them and of wood and of raw 
materials to bring the value of her money 
to a point where her people could begin to 
live again rather than merely exist. She 
has enough coal of her own to take care of 
her own needs, but her transportation sys- 
tem is limping so badly that she can’t get it 
round to the places that need it. 


Six Polands in One 


Poland is fortunate in having several ad- 
visers and helpers, many of them sent in by 
the American who has the respect and the 
admiration of every nation in Europe 
and every American in Europe—Herbert 

oover. 

Wherever a person goes in Central Eu- 
rope he finds photographs of Hoover staring 
somewhat frowningly at him from shop 
windows. Whenever Americans meet in 
Central Europe they invariably agree that 
there is only one man in America who has 
a thorough knowledge of the horrifying 
and dazing mess into which Europe has 
fallen, and that Hoover is the man. The 
new Prime Minister of Poland stared out 
of the windows of the former Russian 
governor-general’s palace and informed me 
in a cold and level voice that there wasn’t a 
child in Poland to-day who would ever for- 
get the name of Herbert Hoover. He also 
stated unemotionally that -the people of 
Poland will establish an institution which 
shall perpetuate Hoover’s name forever, 

oover’s people are feeding the children 
of Central Europe; 
Hoover’s people are ad- 
vising the governments 
of Central Europe. 
Central Europe has 
learned from them, as 
well as from the Amer- 
ican Red Cross and the H 
Y.M.C.A., that Amer- at 
icans keep their prom- { 
ises and thaf they are 
in Central Europe for 
no ulterior motives. 
Other nations come 
into Central Europe 
and play politics; they 
come in and spread the 
propaganda of hate for 
other nations; they 
some in and sanction 
he exploitation of the 
lifferent nations by 
ermitting contraband 
;oods to be shipped in 
nd out as military 
tores; they come in 
ike buzzards to prey 
nm the dying bodies 
olitic in Central Eu- 
ope. And as they prey 
hey lift up their voices 
nd scream that Amer- 
‘a must do this and 
hat; that America 
lust do thus and so; 
1at America has made 
1 the money in the 
orld and that she 
ust therefore supply 
1 the help; that Amer- 
a must be the cosmic 
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goat. Others pour into Central Europe, 
where the money is scarcely worth the paper 
it is printed on, and they buy machinery 
and tools and antiques and jewels and 
works of art and industries and furs at 
prices less than a quarter of what they were 
in prewar days; and the value of money in 
Central Europe goes tumbling down into 
a bottomless pit. And they continue to 
shout that America has all the money in 
the world and that she alone can help. Po- 
land needs all the help that she is getting 
from America, and more. Austria is get- 
ting some American aid, but not nearly 
enough. Some of the other nations of 
Central Europe need a certain amount of 
American help. Allthe Americansin Europe 
agree on that. But Americans in Europe 
also agree that there are times when it gives 
them a long, lingering pain to think that 
America is about the only nation which 
does things for nothing. 


The Hesitation on Wheels 


But let us get back to that journey into 
Warsaw from Berlin. That is where one 
first gets a glimpse of the transportation 
difficulties with which Poland is saddled. 
One runs_ bumpily along the boundless 
plains, and then the train hesitates, coughs 
and stops. A car has broken down. It is 
repaired with wire or an old rope, and the 
train proceeds again. Once more jt coughs 
and stops. It has run out of coal and the 
fireman must cut down a few trees for fuel. 
It proceeds eventually, only to stop for the 
third time. This time the bottom has fallen 
out of the engine. A new engine is pro- 
cured after an interminable delay. Some- 
times, on the fourth attempt to go forward, 
everything breaks down at the same time 
and an entire new train has to be sum- 
moned. 

In all of Central Europe forty per cent 
of the locomotives are suffering from such 
advanced cases of nervous debility that they 
are useless. Of the large heavy locomotives 
a much larger percentage is out of business, 
so that most of the work is done by small 
near-locomotives which look as if they had 
been constructed from tin biscuit boxes 
and a few old spoons, and which make 
about as much noise in passing as would be 
made by a small boy with a penny: whistle, 
Colonel Barber and Major Ryan, two 
American army officers, are helping the 
Polish Minister of Railways to establish 
order so far as it is possible, and are work- 
ing day and night at the task. As things 
stand at present the Poles are barely moving 
their coal and their food; and in order to do 
this the entire nation is making great sacri- 
fices. Passenger traffic has been cut to the 
lowest possible point, and no luxury articles 





are allowed to be shipped into the country. 
The only things in Poland which travel in 
any comfort are the lice, and even they 
probably complain of their lot among 
themselves, 

It is also on the journey from Berlin to 
Warsaw that one gets an idea of the pecu- 
liar and messy manner in which Poland 
is divided. It is divided into three parts in 
two different ways. This sounds about as 
clear as Poland looks to a newcomer. Close 
observers state that one is quite incapable 
of grasping the Polish situation until he has 
been there at least six months, and that per- 
sons who have been there for six months or 
overrealizethat they know lessabout Poland 
than they knew when they had been there 
only two weeks. None the less, Poland is 
divided into three parts in two different 
ways. It is divided politically into Pos- 
nania, Congress Poland and the Military 
Area. And it is divided by prewar owner- 
ship into Russian Poland, Austrian Poland 
and German Poland. In parts of Russian 
Poland the Russian ruble is the only money 
that is used. In parts of Austrian Poland 
the Austrian crown is the only money that 
looks like the real thing to the natives. In 
Austrian Poland the people had an idea 
that a crown is as good as a mark. The 
Polish Government didn’t think so, and 
issued an order that 100 crowns were equal 
to only seventy marks, The residents of 
Austrian Poland promptly became frantic 
with rage. 

The little differences which rise between 
Austrian, German and Russian Poland, 
however, are small and easily straightened 
out, and if it comes to a question of repel- 
ling a common enemy they will all be Poles 
together. ; 


The Cheapest Place in the World 


The political division is a bit more con- 
fusing. Posnania is that section of Poland 
whose center is the city of Posen. It for- 
merly belonged to Germany; and for 
months after the armistice the Poles and 
the Germans were greatly given to guerrilla 
warfare along the new border. That sec- 
tion of the country, having been run by 
the Germans, was better systematized and 
better cultivated than the rest of Poland, 
and food was more plentiful and cheaper, 
The Poles in Congress Poland say that 
Posnania is the cheapest place in the world 
in which to live just now; and [I have no 
reason to disbelieve them. I traveled 
through Posen with a Dutch courier; and 
the two of us went-to the best restaurant 
in Posen to try out the Posen food prices. 
We displayed the utmost recklessness and 
prodigality in ordering, and succeeded in 
getting a thick venison soup, a quart bottle 
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of a fine white wine—Rotenberg, 1907, for 
the benefit of those who think that fine 
white wines no longer exist—two large 
orders of turkey, a sallow variety of bread, 
a generous order of butter, sweet cakes, 
coffee and two glasses of cognac. -The total 
reckoning was fifty-six Polish marks, 
Since a Berlin bank had stung me severely 
on the preceding day by allowing me only 
100 Polish marks for a dollar when the 
Official rate was really 120 marks for a 
dollar, I am forced to compute the cost of 
that dinner at fifty-six cents from an 
American standpoint. In Congress Poland 
the same dinner would have cost three 
times as much. 


High Prices and Low 


Since things are cheaper in Posnania 
than in Congress Poland, the Posnanian 
officials must guard against the people who 
wish to buy there and take goods into other 
parts of Poland to resell at a profit. This 
gives rise to the peculiar situation of one 
part of a nation maintaining customs offi- 
cials to prevent smuggling into other parts 
of the same nation. After one has passed 
the customs officials at the German-Polish 
frontier one runs up against another set of 
officials at the Posnanian-Congress Poland 
border; and the latter are even more 
thorough in their search than the former. 
They herd passengers out of the through 
train at two o’clock in the morning, line 
them up with their hands over their heads, 
and frisk them with the utmost vigor. 
They take loaves of bread from the 
travelers, break them open and wriggle 
their fingers round in the interiors of the 
loaves. They open bottles of wine belong- 
ing to the voyagers and take generous swigs 
frorh the bottles, They whack the travelers 
on the head in order to see whether any- 
thing is concealed in their hats. They even 
make them remove their boots. They don’t 
do these things to Americans or British or 
French; but the ordinary traveler is treated 
with about as much consideration as 
though he were trying to escape with all 
the treasures of the Polish church. 

Posnania has a government all its own, 
and presents all the appearance of a sepa- 
rate state, working in many instances at 
variance with the central government at 
Warsaw. 

Prussians snort contemptuously at the 
situation and declare that a government 
that is not strong enough to unite its differ- 
ent parts is bound to fall. Polish officials, 
however, are not at all alarmed. They say 
that Posnania has a right to protect herself 
against high prices elsewhere,and'that there 
is no other reason for the separate customs 
officials and the separate government. I pre- 

fer to believe the Polish 
officials rather than the 
Prussian snorters; for 
the past five years have 
demonstrated conclu- 
Sively that when a 
Prussian sizes up a sit- 
uation he is usually 
wrong. He always 
knows what he is going 
to do himself, but he 
only thinks that he 
knows what the other 
fellow is going to do. 
So the Prussian knows 
that he is doing his 
best to wreck Poland: 
but there’s a very good 
chance that he’s wrong 
when he thinks that 
Poland will collapse by 
the end of 1920. 
Congress Poland is 
made up of the bulk of 
Poland as it appears 
.on all the postwar 
maps. That section of 
the country is run by 
the President of the 
Council of Ministers, 
by the ministers and by 
the Diet, which corre- 
sponds to our Con- 
gress. Kast of Congress 
Poland is the Military 
Area, acquired by the 
Polish army because of 
its facility in chasing 
the Bolshevik armies 
(Continued on 
Page 178) 
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ATCHISON, KANS 


Klostermeier Bros. Hdwe. 
Co. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

Fulton Supply Co 

Walthour-Hood Co. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 

Walter C. Tips Hdwe. Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

L. A. Benson 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
The Young & Vann Supply 
Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Butts & Ordway Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Chapman & Bangs Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Walbright & Co 
Beals, McCarthy & Rogers 
BUTTE, MONT 
Montana Hdwe. Co. 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
C. D. Franke & Co., Inc. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
3aldwin Supply Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
3arrett Christie Co. 
Beckley Ralston Co. 
Kellogg-Mackay Co 
Machinist Supply Co. 
Rehm Hdwe. Co. 
Scully Steel & Iron Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Queen City Supply Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
W. Bingham Co. 
Strong, Carlisle & Ham- 
mond Co. 
George Worthington Co. 
Cleveland Tool & Supply 
Co. 

DALLAS, TEXAS { 
Briggs-Weaver Mchy. Co. 
Southern Equipment Co. 

YAYTON, OHIO 
M. D. Larkin Supply Co. 

YANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
E. B. Collins Co. 

YENVER, COLO. 

Auto Equipment Co. 

Geo. Hamburger Tool & 
Supply Co. 

M. A. Leight 

YES MOINES, IOWA 
Globe Machy. & Supply Co. 

YETROIT, MICH. 

r. B. Rayl Co. 

YULUTH, MINN. 
Kelley-How-Thomson Co. 

c<VANSVILLE, IND 
Orr Iron Co 
Evansville Supply Co. 

TORT SMITH, ARK 





7ORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Nash Hdwe. Co. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Mossman Yarnelle & Co. 
National Mill Supply Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Post & Lester Co. 
L. L. Ensworth & Sons 


HERKIMER, N. Y. 
Herkimer Hdwe. Co. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 
F. W. Heitman 


Meister Bros. Bracht Co. 


PARTIAL LIST OF COLUMBIAN DISTRIBUTORS 


INDIANAPOTDIS, IND 
Indianapolis Belting & Sup- 
ply Co. 
Vonnegut Hdwe. Co 
W. J. Holliday & Co. 
Central Supply Co. 


J ACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
G. Norman Baughman Co. 
Georgia Supply Co. 


JOLIET, ILL. 
Barrett Hdwe. Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Townley Hdwe. & Metal 


Co. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Hollis & Co. 


KOKOMO, IND. 
Kokomo Supply Co. 


LEWISTOWN, PA. 
Mifflin Co. Hdwe. Co. 


,OS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
JOUISVILLE, KY. 
E. D. Morton & Co. 
MACON, GA. 
Dunlap Hdwe. Co. 
A. S. Hatcher Co. 
Merritt Hdwe. Co. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 
John B. Varick 


MARION, IND. 

Marion Hdwe. Co. 

Hogin McKinney & Co. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

The Riechman-Crosby Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

W.L. Romaine Machy. Co. 

Shadbolt & Boyd Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Minneapolis Iron Store Co. 
Northern Machy. Co 
Western Motor Supply Co. 
Williams Hdwe. Co. 


MOBILE, ALA. 
McGowin-Lyons Hdwe. Co. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
Lum Machy. & Supply Co. 
Tullis-Gamble Hdwe. Co. 


MOLINE, ILL. 
Thos. Dunn & Sons 


MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 
Atlas Supply Co. 


MUNCIE, IND. 
R. Scott Hdwe. Co. 


NATCHEZ, MISS. 
Baker & McDowell Hdwe. 
Co. 
Geisenberger & Friedler 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Stauffer Eshleman & Co. 
Cc. T. Patterson Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Topping Bros. 
NORFOLK, VA. 
Empire Machy. & Supply 
Co. 
Watters-Martin 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OELA. 
Sharp Auto Supply Co. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
John Day Rubber & Sup- 
ply Co. 
Paxton & Gallagher 
OTTAWA, ILL. 
Jordan Hdwe. Co, 
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PEORIA, ILL. 

Clark Smith Hdwe. Co. 
Cummings & Emerson 
Couch & Heyle 

Kelly Supply Co. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Standard Supply & Equip- 

ment Co, 

PINE BLUFF, ARK. 
Arkansas Mill Supply Co. 
Fox Bros. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply 

Co. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chanslor & Lyon Co. 
Honeyman Hdwe. Co. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Congdon & Carpenter Co. 

READING, PA. 

Bard Hdwe. Co. 

RICHMOND, VA. 
Smith-Courtney Co. 

E. L. Taylor Co. 
Benj. F. Crump Co. 

ROANOKE, VA. 

Meadows Price Co. 
Roanoke Plumbing & Mill 
Supply Co. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Sidney B. Roby Co, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Shapleigh Hdwe. Co. 

SALINA, KANS. 

The Lee Hdwe. Co. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Alamo Iron Works 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Harron, Rickard & Mc- 

Cone 

SAVANNAH, GA. 
Semmes Hdwe. Co. 

The Motor Supply Co. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 
Chanslor & Lyon Co. 

SHREVEPORT, LA. 
Thomas Ogiivie Hdwe. C« 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 

J. L. Hudson & Co. 

SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
The Dakota Iron Stores Co. 

SYRACL N.Y: 
Burhans Black 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk C< 
Raymer Hdwe. Co. 
Nichols, Dean & Gregg 

TAMPA, FLA. 

G. Norman Baughman ( 
Wholesale Auto Supply C< 

TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
Power Supply Co. 
Industrial Supply Co. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 
National Supply Co. 

TOPEKA, KANS. 
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W.A. L. Thompson Hdwe. 


Co, 
WULIGAION, ¥; 
Chas. Millar & Son 
WACO, TEXAS 
Archenhold Automobile 
Supply Co. 
WICHITA, KANS. 
Massey Iron Co. 
WHEELING, W. VA. 
Spears Riddle Co. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Washburn-Garfield Co, 
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fF ALL other vise manufacturers in America 

ceased business tomorrow, Columbian Sledge 
Tested Vises would provide every distinct type 
of vise needed by American industry. 


There are some manufacturers who make 

only forged steel leg vises. Others make only 

‘ bench vises. Of those who make. bench vises 

some make only metal working vises while 

others make only wood working: vises. Of 

those who make metal working vises some do 
and some do not make pipe vises. 





















You can obtain in Columbian Sledge Tested 
Vises every type or size of vise that you can get 
from any other manufacturer in America, 

and you can get in Columbian Vises 
certain types that no other mab- 
ers can offer. 





CoOL uMBIAN Non-Crawling 
Clamps will not crawl or cause 
the work to creep. They embody 
an entirely new principle. The 
screw is not rotated in the final 
tightening of the clamp. Write for 
circular, 


An example of these is the Quick-Acting 
Universal Woodworkers’ vise. Of some types, 
such as leg vises, we make as high as 70 per- 
cent of the total production. 

And, finally, Columbian Sledge Tested Vises 
are the only malleable iron machinists’ vises 
made. If you want vises of malleable iron, 
which are twice as strong as cast iron, and if 
you want these vises with removable, sepa- 
rately tempered jaw-steels and many other 
superior features of design, you simply must 
buy Columbian Vises. 


Columbian Anvils are crucible steel in one 
solid piece and are made by a special process 
which produces the finest anvils it is possible 
to make. 

You can buy Columbian Vises and Anvils any- 
where in this country. If you are in one of the larger 
cities or near it, consult the list on the preceding page 
and you will find the name of an authorized distribu- 
tor. If you are located in or near a town not listed, 
write us for the name of the distributor nearest you. 


Columbian Hardware Division 
of The Consolidated Iron - Steel Manufacturing Company 


World’s largest makers of vises and anvils 


CLEVELAND 
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(Continued from Page 175) 

to the uttermost confines of the landscape. 
The Military Area is larger than Congress 
Poland and Posnania together, and is gov- 
erned entirely by the army; and whenever 
the army says anything, it goes. The great 
bulk of the Poles are emphatically in favor 
of having the army run everything. They 
want a military dictatorship for the coun- 
try. They are very, very weary of politi- 
cians and of political parties which change 
their allegiance, their political platforms, 
their minds and their names every Tuesday 
afternoon. They are sick of patriotic but 
unskilled politicians who don’t know what 
to do until they have held a meeting to de- 
cide: and who, when they have decided 
what to do, haven’t the slightest idea how 
to do it. 

Politicians are pretty much the same all 
over the world; but in the new states of 
Central Europe they are even more so. For 
the most part they are men who have been 
yanked out of harness shops or drug stores 
or schoolhouses or little provincial news- 
paper offices, and who know about as much 
concerning the running of a nation as they 
do about the nebular hypothesis or the 
theogony of angiosperms. They are woe- 
fully incapable and inefficient—far_more 
so than the same sort of people would be in 
America; for in Central Europe this class 
of person has been politically sat on for 
centuries; whereas in America the habitués 
of every country post office and every coun- 
try store feel themselves thoroughly com- 
petent—and» frequently are thoroughly 
competent—to point out to the heads of 
the nation the horrible mistakes that they 
are making. 

The army is everywhere in Poland. The 
war isn’t over for Central Europe, and it 
won’t be over for many a long year to 
come. There are soldiers at every station, 
soldiers in every hotel, soldiers on every 
street. Poland, which last winter was the 
world’s rampart against the Bolshevik 
armies, had nearly 1,000,000 men under 
arms, and was holding 500 miles of front 
against the Bolshevik armies. She was also 
keeping careful watch on the Germans, who 
are waiting to slip a knife into her; and 
on the Czechoslovaks, who have been mak- 
ing things uncomfortable for Poland down 
round the Teschen coal fields—which, as one 
looks at a map, are down at the lower 
left-hand corner of Poland, where she and 
Germany and Czechoslovakia meet. 

All the nations of Central Europe are 
constantly making things unpleasant for 
each other. The peace conference made a 
complete and total mess of Central Europe, 
and each individual mess is producing as 
many minor messes as it can, Every Amer- 
ican in Central Europe is anxious to get 
that message back to the United States— 
that Central Europe is nothing but a bundle 
of hopelessly entangled hatreds and dis- 
cords; that it is a mass of selfishness and 
distrust and deceit and dirty politics; that 
it is a place from which the United States 
must stay away politically. Help Central 
Europe, but stay away from anything 
that will tie us up with it. Nothing that we 
can do will help to stifle or to soothe or to 
eradicate the bitter hates which have ex- 
isted between the peoples of Central Europe 
for so many centuries. 


The Most Deserving of Help 


Poland, as I see it, is the most deserving 
of our help of all the Central European 
nations, and Austria is the neediest. Po- 
land is fighting the battle against the Bol- 
sheviks—or was fighting it last winter—in 
the face of almost insurmountable difficul- 
ties. Her armies and her people were hungry 
and bitterly cold and wretchedly clad and 
enduring unbelievable hardships. Instead 
of being assisted in every way by the Su- 
preme Council in Paris, the Polish army 
was ordered again and again by the Supreme 
Council to stop advancing when victories 
were within its grasp. Poland alone, of all 
the Central European states, has obeyed 
the orders of the Allies. Rumania gave the 
Allies the cold metallic laugh; Germany 
ignored their commands and continued to do 
asshe pleased on the Baltic; the Hungarians 
went up and tried to chew a piece out of 
Slovakia; the Ukrainians violated an ar- 
mistice and attacked the Poles; and the 
Jugo-Slavs have been indulging in minor 
wars from time to time. Austria has done 
nothing because she has nothing with which 
to do anything; but all the others, with the 
exception of Poland, have been doing as 
they pleased and are making great prepara- 
tions to do as they please some more despite 
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any commands which the Allies may issue 
to the contrary. Poland has behaved her- 
self; Poland has fought a good fight; Po- 
land is doing her utmost to live as she should 
live in the days of misery and poverty and 
cold and hunger. And because of all these 
things I repeat that Poland deserves our help 
more than any of the other nations—though 
Austria’s plight is more pitiful. 

As one comes into Warsaw from Berlin 
one sees soldiers everywhere—soldiers in 
the steel-blue Polish uniform and the four- 
cornered caps with the white eagle of Poland 
on the front; or in olive-drab American 
uniforms. Some of these olive-drab uni- 
forms still bear American army buttons. 
Some are still decorated with gold service 
chevrons. I watched a detachment swing- 
ing along the streets of Warsaw one day, 
and every man wore an American uniform 
and earried an American haversack with 
the letters U. S. stenciled on it. There was 
nothing to distinguish them from American 
doughboys except their four-cornered caps 
and their Kosciuszko sideburns. They were 
a credit to the uniform too; for they were 
fine-looking boys—and any Bolshevik can 
tell you that they are fine fighters as well. 
They fought through the early part of last 
winter, in the biting cold of western Russia, 
without overcoats, and in many cases with 
so little clothing that when the men came 
back from the front lines they would go to 
the dugouts in the rear and take off their 
shoes and their breeches and give them to 
the half-naked men who were to relieve 
them. And then they would Jie there in 
the dugouts until their breeches and their 
shoes came back to them;~and then they 
would put them on and go forward and 
fight once more. 


Hand:-Kissing and Heel-Clicking 


In the hotel lobbies one encounters Polish 
officers who could be placed bodily on the 
operatic stage or among the pages of that 
sort of novel in which the hero overturns a 
kingdom in order to marry the beautiful 
princess who was educated in America. 
They wear sabers at least five feet long, and 
the sabers dangle about a foot above the 
floor and bang against their beautifully 
polished riding boots, As they stride up 
and down, the sabers occasionally swing 
round between their legs; but instead of 
falling down the officers merely give a 
dexterous kick with their right heels, and 
kick the sabers out from between their legs 
so that they whirlround in a very dangerous 
manner. They let their hair grow down in 
front of their ears just the way Kosciuszko 
used to; and by so doing I think they have 
acquired some of the fire and the enthusiasm 
and the patriotism of that brave and patri- 
otic soldier. Whenever they meet acquaint- 
ances they snap their heels together with a 
noise similar to the dropping of a’pie plate 
on a marble floor, and bow from: the 
hips. And on meeting a lady of their 
acquaintance they seize her hand and kiss 
it passionately. When an officer enters a 
restaurant in which other officers are seated 
he stops before every officer and bows from 
hips, whereat the officer to whom he bows, 
dropping his knife and fork, half rises to 
his feet and bows from his hips in turn, It 
is all very impressive and splendid. When 
one dines with a Polish officer the officer 
devotes half his time to rising and bowing 
to brother officers. It is a pretty spectacle, 
but it cuts into the conversation severely. 

Possibly that is why the wealthy Poles 
devote so much time to eating. Or rather 
possibly that is why they devoted so much 
time to eating up to the middle of last 
January, when the new food regulations 
went into effect. 

There was scarcely a soul in the Warsaw 
restaurants until nine o’clock at night; but 
at nine o’clock every restaurant filled up 
and the occupants ate, bowed to each other 
and kissed hands until midnight. And at 
eating, the Polish officers and the wealthy 
citizens are almost without peers. It may 
be that a hearty Russian eater can outeat 
a Pole, but I doubt it. 

In every good Warsaw restaurant there 
is—or was until last January—a long table 
covered with a large assortment of cold 
meats, jellied what nots, salads, small cold 
fishes both raw and cooked, and all sorts of 
appetizers. There might be an entire tur- 
key, which would prove to be goose-liver 
paste molded into the shape of a turkey. It 
was always a tempting layout. On entering 
a restaurant a Pole would betake himself to 
the long table, secure a plate from a waiter, 
and range up and down the table, transfer- 
ring one or more samples of every appetizer 
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to his plate. When his plate weighed about 
four pounds he would get a small glass of 
slivervitz, which is a potent Polish beverage 
distilled from the old familiar prune, find 
himself a chair, toss his slivervitz down his 
throat and eat. up his four pounds of ap- 
petizers, pausing ever and anon to rise and 
bow to a passing officer. 

The appetizers alone would be enough to 
provide a full meal for almost any Amer- 
ican. But for a Pole it was the merest 
snack. It served only to put an edge on his 
appetite.” Evidently the restaurants had 
slight regard for its value as a food; for no- 
body ever kept count of the amount of 
appetizers which each.visitor took. The 
cost was the same, whether one took a small 
cold fish or carted away seven pounds of 
stuffed eggs, goose-liver paste, sliced ham, 


‘ potato salad, pickled beets, prawns in aspic, 


corned beef, jellied tongue, smoked salmon 
and cold roast what not. Ten Polish marks 
was the tax for all this or for any part; and 
ten Polish marks, when I was in Warsaw, 
was the equivalent of eight cents in Amer- 
ican money. After a Pole had finished with 
his plate of appetizers he would settle down 
to a couple of hours of steady eating. 

All this, however, was in the dear de- 
parted days before the Food Ministry and 
the Department for Fighting Speculation 
and Profiteering got in its deadly work. 
They passed a decree which abolished the 
wonderful spread of appetizers which had 
embellished every restaurant. By this de- 
cree every restaurant, hotel and club was 
prohibited from serving dinners consisting 
of more than a. soup, one meat or fish dish, 
vegetables, preserved fruit and a small cup 
of coffee. The weight of the meat or fish 
was forbidden to exceed one-third of a 
pound. Nobody could have a piece of bread 
which weighed more than an ounce and a 
half, and he had to ask for that to get it. 
And once he got it, he was forbidden to 
leave any of it on the restaurant table. He 
either had to eat it or carry it away in his 
pocket. The price of the bread was forbid- 
den to exceed the purchase price plus fifteen 
per cent. Concerning sugar, the order de- 
clared that ‘‘the using of sugar for sweeten- 
ing hot and ‘cold drinks, omelets and other 
sweet dishes is prohibited.” This seemed to 
imply that there was some way in which 
sugar could be used in restaurants; but-un- 
less the customers wanted to smoke it in 
their pipes or eat it straight it was hard to 
see how it could be done. Every bottle of 
wine had to be provided with a tag stating 
the price of the bottle and the price of one 
glassful of the wine, and also stating the 
exact dimensions of the glass-which would 
be filled at the given price. 


Government Rations 


All these regulations were put into effect 
merely because the government wished to 
stop speculation in food as far as it could, 
and also because of the moral effect on the 
people. To stop the restaurants from sell- 
ing appetizers didn’t mean that more food 
could be distributed to the people; for all 
the appetizers in the country amounted to 
a small drop in an enormous bucket. But it 
meant that the hungry people on the street 
couldn’t peer through the restaurant win- 
dows and see other people stuffing them- 
selves while the masses were staggering 
along on starvation rations. If Germany, 
which has more food in a week than Poland 
has in a month, were to adopt such meas- 
ures as Poland has adopted to curb food 
speculation, her wails might be listened to 
with a little more care and a little more con- 
fidence. 

There doesn’t begin to be enough food in 
Poland to feed everybody. If all the eat- 
ables in the country were divided into equal 
rations and distributed among the people, 
they couldn’t live on what they got. The 
people are allowed to buy a certain amount 
of food at a low price each week, if the food 
can be delivered. Sometimes it can’t be de- 
livered. In many cases the people don’t 
have enough money to pay the low govern- 
ment price; but somehow or other they 
manage to exist. In many other cases the 
people can barely afford to buy the govern- 
ment ration; but the government ration by 
itself isn’t sufficient to live on, even when it 
can be delivered. Yet there are hundreds of 
thousands of people living on it. 

It is an irritating affair, in the countries 
of Central Europe, to attempt to find out 
how a poor person lives at the present time. 
One gets such a person and backs him into 
a corner and questions him carefully. He is 
always willing to give information. He has 
little personal pride left, for hunger has 
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made him numb and tired and helpless. 
You ask him how much money he earns, 
and you find out that it is a very small 
amount. You ask him what he needs each 
day. He mentions bread and potatoes and 
coffee and carrots and cabbage. He men- 
tions lard, but adds that only a rich man 
can afford lard. Knowing the prices, you 
add them up, multiply them by the number 
of days in a year and discover that the re- 
sult is a larger amount of money than the 
man earns. And no mention has been made 
of rent or meat or clothes or shoes or car 
fares or medicines or heat or light or any 
other necessities of life. It is a difficult 
matter to comprehend. 


Children Near Starvation 


For example, I rode out to the town of 
Skierniewice, upward of sixty kilometers 
out of Warsaw. The weather was bitterly 
cold, and our machine had to be shoveled 
out of six snowdrifts. The Polish system of 
child feeding had broken down, and the 
Americans were taking it over. Hoover 
knew how to pick his men. They work all 
day and most of the night as well. At any 
rate, we poked round Skierniewice and got 
up onto the second floor of an old rattle- 
trap apartment house. A door was un- 
latched, so we went in. The room was a 
tiny little one, under the eaves, and it had 
one window in it, and three children and a 
hen. It was the sole residence of one fam- 
ily. The hen was tied to a bedpost. One of 

he children was a baby, and it was asleep 
on a dilapidated bed. The two other chil- 
dren ‘were four and six years old. Four- 
years, was a boy, and Six-years was a girl. 
There was a little stove in the room, and 
from thestove arusty stovepiperanstraight 
back through the wall. On top of the rusty 
stovepipe were seven slices of raw potato... 
Six-years was waiting for them to get warm, 
and then she and Four-years were going to 
eat them. It was their evening meal. Seven 
slices of warm raw potato! The mother was 
out working for ten marks a day. If she 
worked steadily for two months, Sundays 
included, and didn’t spend a cent for food, | 
rent, clothes or anything else, her two) 
months’ earnings would be exactly enough 
to buy one pair of shoes. The mother and 
the baby and Six-years and Four-years had 
breakfasted on a cup of coffee apiece. And 
two of them were dining on seven slices of 
warm raw potato. God knows how the hen 
lived. I forgot to ask. ig 

Actually, as I have said before, most of 
Poland’s present woes hinge on the poor 
transportation facilities; but to the great 
run of people everything seems to hinge on 
the money problem. If the country could 
feed the people and distribute raw mate- 
rials to the factories and export its natural 
resources and manufactured products, the 
value of the Polish money would soon im- 
prove. But since it can’t be done, Polish 
money slides down and down in value. This 
is the only angle of the problem which the 
masses are able to see, and it gets, as the” 
saying goes, their goats. And I don’t mind 


saying that it would: get the-goat of any-~ 


body in the world who had to live in Poland 
and be paid in Polish money for his labors, 
The Polish monetary unit is the Polish 
mark. The bulk of Poland, having been a| 
part of Russia, used to use the: Russiar’ 
ruble, another.-part used the Austriar 
crown; andthe third part used the Ger. 
man mark. When the Germans swepi, 
across the country and occupied it during, 
the war they flooded it with a new specier 
of currency—the Polish mark. This is ¢ 
gaudy bit of poster work, flamboyantly 
printed in red and white and bearing larg 
white eagles. The Germans printed it i 
earload lots on any old kind of paper 
There is plenty of it; but since Poland i 
not an overcleanly country just at presen’ 
it is in a revolting state of filth and ragged — 
ness. They printed it day and night, ani 
whenever they purchased supplies or dit 
not resort to ordinary stealing they pail 
with this imitation or almost money. Th 
Poles have therefore had this unit of ex 
change wished on them, so to speak. Ther 
is a chance that some day Germany ma; 
back up the enormous amount of mone, 
which she printed in Poland; but it woul 
be impossible to get a Pole to bet a Polis” 
nickel on it. I doubt, too, whether an) 
German would consider it a good spect) 
lation. 1 
Supposedly, the Polish mark and th | 
German mark are worth the same amount — 
of money, so that in normal times on, 
Polish mark would be worth twenty-fou 
(Continued on Page 181) 
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THE NEW ALLEN TOURING CAR 
Five Passenger (Series 43) 
$1495 —f.o.b, 
Columbus, Ohio 











WRITE FOR THE ALLEN 
CATALOG 


A rather unusual five-color 
booklet—which carriesa large 
sectional chart showing the 
innermost construction of al] 
units—will be mailed upon 
request, 


Finer Type of Serv 


If you start by examining Allen 
units you are sure to come to this 
conclusion: The Allen is a great car. 


Or, if you start by observing 
Allen performance you just as surely 
conclude that the Allen must possess 
units of sterling grade and design, 
making it a great car. 


The new Allen has a wonderful 
engine—developing abundant flexible 
power, silently and economically. 


Every unit is sound and strong— 
a deeper-than-ordinary frame, very 
rigid axles, generous brakes, excellent 
bearings throughout—in fact, every 
part is superlatively fine. 


Wonderful Power 


The way to know Allen’s ready 
power is to ride in the car—prefer- 
ably at the wheel. 


The ease of Allen control and the 
car’s quickness, as well as its power, 
are then immediately evident. 


Sit in the rear seat, also, and experi- 
ence Allen’s really exceptional com- 
fort qualities—due to extreme nicety 
of balance throughout. 


It is significant that nearly all Allen 
sales are made through the test ride— 
withhardly aword fromthe salesman, 





The body is commodious, pleas- 
ing in line, well finished and uphol- 
Sstered, and unusually comfortable 
because cradled on rear springs of 
exceptional length—56 inches. 


Regardless of the road or 
weather, Allen performance is such 
as to gain the same high esteem 
bestowed upon the various units 
of Allen construction. 


Thousands of owners know 
positively, through a finer type of 
economical, continuous, satisfactory 
service, that the Allen is in reality the 
smaller fine car at a moderate price. 
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THE ALLEN MOTOR COMPANY --, Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Copyright 1920, The Allen Motor Co. 








Asbestos Roll Roofing, Johns- 
Manville Standard and Color- 
blende Asbestos Shingles, 
Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Ready Roofing, Johns-Man- 
ville Corrugated Asbestos 
Roofing, Johns- Manville 
Built-Up Asbestos Roofing. 


Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Roofings are approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, 


Inc. 





and its allied products 
INSULATION 


that heeps the heat where it belongs 
CEMENTS 
that make boiler walls leak-proof 
ROOFINGS 
that cut down fire risks 
PACKINGS 
that save power waste 


LININGS 


that make brakes safe 
FIRE 
PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 







Les ages, now, a roof has been thought 
of as that part of a building which 
sheds water. Today, a roofing must be 
more than that. It must measure up to 
two added requirements to qualify as a 
modern building material—durability and 
fire-safety. 

But the questions — ‘‘How long will it 
last?”? and “‘Is it fire-safe?’’—have their 
answers only in the material of which a 
roofing is made. 

Logical, then, that Jchns-Manville As- 
bestos should be chosen as the material 
for modern roofing. For this fibrous min- 
eral is permanently immune to heat or 
cold, rain, snow or sleet. It cannot decay 
or disintegrate—it is inherently durable. 

And as to fire-safety—you know that 
Asbestos simply cannot burn. 

How important thisis! Fora thoroughly 


Roof should be more 
than an umbrella — 


April 17,1920. 


waterproof roof may last through several 


seasons of weather, but the roofing, the- 


building and its contents, and even lives, 
may all go in a seven-minute rain of sparks. 

Not that a watertight roof isn’t impor- 
tant—roof leaks cause great damage—but 
why worry over roof leaks in the face of 
these facts: You can immerse Asbestos in 
water, but its fibres emerge unsaturated 
because they are literally stone, without 
affinity for moisture. Imagine these same 
fibres felted into flexible sheets, water- 
proofed with asphalts expertly blended. 

But, more than this, Johns-Manville As- 
bestos Roofing has, in the largest measure, 
those other properties—longer life, immu- 
nity from communicated fire. 

In the list on the left you will find the 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofing for your 
building. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., New York City 
10 Factories — Branches in 63 Large Cities 


For Canada: Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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cents in American money. Early in Janu- 
ary one American dollar would purchase 
120 Polish marks, so that each mark was 
worth Jess than one cent. The rate of ex- 
change wasn’t stationary at 120 for a dollar 
by any means. During one of the days 
when I was in Warsaw it hit 150 and then 
recovered somewhat. But since I changed 
my dollars at 120, I shall call that the rate. 
A person can get himself into a frightful 
mess by changing money back and forth 
from the currency of one Central European 
country to that of another. I experimented 
in Berlin. Late in December I went to a 
Berlin bank with ten dollars clutched 
tightlyinmyhand. Atthe foreign-exchange 
window I exchanged the ten dollars for 
475 German marks. I walked round the 
corner to another bank and traded the 475 
German marks for 950 Polish marks. I 
went to a third bank and changed the Polish 
marks back into German marks, receiving 
370 German marks for them. At a fourth 
bank I exchanged the German marks for 
American dollars, and received $7.15 for 
them. Thus I had lost over twenty-five per 
cent by changing my money on one day, 
when the rate of exchange was supposed to 
be stationary. If I had changed my money 
into German marks, then into Polish marks, 
then into Austrian crowns, and then re. 
versed the process, allowing a few days to 
elapse between each process step, I would 
probably have ended by owing money to 
the bank. 

There is a young American diplomat in 
Warsaw who arrived there early last No- 
vember, when the Polish mark could be ob- 
tained at the Warsaw banks at the rate of 
thirty-eight for an American dollar. This 
made the mark worth about two and two- 
thirds cents. The young American diplo- 
mat had brought a large bale of American 
money with him, and he was terribly ex- 
cited to think that he could get thirty- 
eight whole marks with just one little 
American dollar. So he exchanged his entire 
roll into Polish marks at the rate of thirty- 
eight for one. Only two months later one 
dollar would buy 120 marks. Consequently 
the money of the young American diplo- 
mat was worth only one-third of what it 
was worth when he originally changed it. 
Whenever he wanted to get one mark’s 
worth of anything he had to spend three 
marks for it. From this one can get an ink- 
ling of the involved money situation in 
Poland. With a little exercise of the imag- 
ination one can also get a vague idea of the 
feelings of a Pole whose income used to be 
10,000 marks, or about $2500. Last Janu- 
ary the value of a 10,000-mark income had 
fallen to. about eighty-five dollars. A 
10,000-mark income in the old days used to 
be a pretty snappy nest egg. 

To-day a man who tries to exist on it 
suffers severely, : 

As the money depreciates, the costs of all 
things rise. The shopkeepers try to keep 
pace with the falling money values; but as 
a rule they can’t work fast enough. For 
example, an American woman in Warsaw 
bought a beautiful moleskin coat in No- 
vember for 5500 marks. At the time when 
she bought it, 5500 marks represented 
$150 toher. Moleskin coats, I am told, cost 
at least $700 in America, At any rate, she 
paid 5500 marks, or $150, for it. In Janu- 
ary she bought another. In that time the 
orice had risen to 14,000 marks—nearly 
Tiple—but 14,000 marks in January repre- 
ented less than $120. The furrier had 
ried to keep pace with the falling exchange 
yut hadn’t been able to do it. 


High Prices That Seem Low 


For Americans the prices in Warsaw are 
s cheap as dirt—and considerably cheaper 
han American dirt, I’m sure. My room at 
he best hotel in the city, with breakfast, 
eldom amounted to more than eighty 
ents a day. One could have a suit cleaned 
nd pressed for nine cents. A pound of 
utter cost sixteen cents, and a pound of 
eefsteak cost ten cents. A dozen eggs 
ist twenty cents. A suit of clothes could 
e bought from one of the best tailors in 
/arsaw for twenty-two dollars. One could 
itertain his friends at a sumptuous ban- 
aet, with two or three kinds of wine—that 
as before the new food regulations went 
to effect—for about a dollar and a half or 
vo dollars a plate. One could take a party 
] the opera—and the opera in Warsaw is 
al big-league stuff—and have the royal 
X in the first tier of the diamond horse- 

oe for eighty cents, Diamonds could be 

chased at a price that would make a 
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Fifth Avenue jeweler sob noisily. A two- 
carat blue-white diamond that would, ac- 
cording to Central European rumor, bring 
$1000 in the United States could be bought 
in Warsaw for the equivalent of $200. The 
English, the French, the Italians, the Amer- 
icans, the Danes, the Dutch—all were buy- 
ing diamonds to take home with them. The 
jewelry stores had few goods except those 
in théir windows, 

A jeweler tried to sell me a platinum 
cigarette case for $200. It was about’ the 
same weight as a frying pan, and would 
have been worth at least $1500 in America. 
Two Americans in the consular service in 
Warsaw have an apartment consisting of a 
living room, two bedrooms, a bathroom, a 
maid’s room and a kitchen. For this, last 
January, they paid less than a cent a day 
rent. They kept two servants, had electric 
lights and a telephone, and had'champagne 
every night for dinner. Their expenses for 
the apartment, servants, food, light, heat 
and laundry averaged thirty-five dollars a 
month, or only a little over $400 a year. 
Yet to a Pole that would represent about 
50,000 marks a year at the January ex- 
change rates; and 50,000 marks is some- 
thing of asalaryin Poland. In fact, a cabinet 
minister receives 38,400 marks—quite a lit- 
tle less than the equivalent of $400. 


Ends That Do Not Meet 


Polish workmen, who are the best-paid 
people in Poland, taking them as a class, 
are paid twenty to forty marks a day. Al- 
lowing that they work six days a week and 
fifty-two weeks a year, which they don’t, 
they would earn from 6300 to 12,600 marks 
a year. Polish laborers, at the present writ- 
ing, dodge work whenever they can. Shops 
close up without any apparent reason for 
days at a time. The Poles seem to cele- 
brate not only their own holidays but also 
the holidays of nations which have con- 
quered or oppressed them in the past and 
of nations which are helping them at pres- 
ent. There is in Poland a League of Work, 
which is attempting to persuade the labor- 
ers to do more work. The league has figured 
that every holiday causes the Polish nation 
to lose 100,000,000 marks. It succeeded in 
persuading the city government of Warsaw 
to annul seven holidays, among which were 
the second day of Christmas, the second 
day of Easter, Whitsuntide and Saint 
Stanislaus’ Day. The laborers, however, 
failed to appreciate the efforts of the League 
of Work and showed signs of wishing to 
revolt against the inhuman decree which 
would curtail their loafing. 

None the less, a generous estimate places 
the earnings of a Polish workman between 
6300 and 12,600 marks a year. A coal 
miner earns about.7000 marks a year. This 
is unskilled labor. Skilled labor earns more, 
and in certain cases receives as high as 
20,000 marks a year. The laborers are 
much better off than professors, minor gov- 
ernment officials, clerks, salesmen, teach- 
ers, lawyers and architects. The latter, in 
many cases, earn about one-fourth of the 
amount that laborers earn. This is a famil- 
iar story in Central Europe, as it is in 
almost every country in the world. 

' The average wage of the head of a family 
in Polish cities is about 8000 marks a year; 
and on this 8000 marks a family must lodge 
and feed and clothe itself. Eight thousand 
marks is a very generous estimate. But of 
the 33,000,000 people who make up the 
population of Poland, there are millions 
who get less, and not many hundreds of 
thousands who get more. Allowing that a 
family has an income of 8000 marks a year, 
let us see what could be bought for that 
amount. The family has got to live some- 
where, so we’ll allow them one wretched 
room in a bad section of town. They can 
get such a room for about 200 marks a 
year—rents being the only things which 
haven’t increased greatly in price. Every- 
thing else has jumped from 300 to 1800 per 
cent. Bread is the staple food in Poland, so 
we'll allow him one loaf of vile black bread 
each day—seven loaves a week at the 
government-regulated price of one and one- 
quarter marks a loaf. They can’t live on 
that, but that’s all we’ll allow them. That 
amounts to 456 marks a year. Then we'll 
allow them half a pound of tea or coffee each 
week. That, in one year, would amount to 
676 marks... Suppose the family had one 
pound of meat once a week at ten marks a 
pound. They can’t get it for that, but 
they’re supposed to; so we'll allow it to 
them. That amounts to 520 marks a year. 
Allow them two cabbages a week at three 
marks a cabbage; that makes 312 marks, 
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We'll allow them just enough fuel to cook 
one meal a day. That would: cost twenty 
marks a week, or 1040 marks a year. We’ll 
allow them two pounds of flour a week at 
sixteen marks a pound. That runs up to 
1600 marks a year. We'll allow them, two 
pairs of boots for the entire family for one 
year, which makes 1200 marks; and two 
very cheap suits of clothes for the entire 
family, which makes another 2000 marks. 
Total that up, and you'll find that it 
amounts to 8000 marks. That allows for no 
sugar, no butter, no lard, no salt, no eggs, 
no milk, no education, no taxes, no under- 
wear, no soap, no street-car fares. Yet 
there are millions of people in Poland living 
on less than that. 

I have before me a budget for a family 
composed of three grown persons and two 
children. It is pared down as far as it can 
be pared so that the family can live with 
every economy and yet be adequately 
nourished and decently clothed. It figures 
up to 4957.35 marks a month, or 59,488 
marks a year. That’s only about $500 in 
American money; but for a Pole it’s a for- 
tune. _ Before the war that same budget 
would have figured up to 2800 marks. 
Think this over, all you Americans who are 
suffering because living costs have risen 
100 per cent in America. 

If a Pole wanted to buy a six-pound tur- 
key every week for his Sunday dinners he 
would pay out in the course of a year for 
turkey alone 9360 marks, or more than the 
average earnings of a workman. How can 
people live when they have so little to live 
on and so little to eat? I don’t know. I 
prowled round the tenement district of 
Warsaw, and got into buildings where two 
or three families were occupying a single 
room and living on nothing but black bread 
and decayed vegetables. Some of those 
rooms had sixteen or eighteen people in 
them. There were people living in the cel- 
lars, where they got no daylight and could 
afford no candlelight. There were families 
living in little holes under stairways and 
borrowing enough heat from their more 
fortunate neighbors to cook a pot of coffee 
or}a bowl of carrot soup. I got into one 
horrible den—an old rabbit warren of a 
building—in which 3000 people lived. It 
wasn’t extremely large; but it was infested 
with people, just as decayed matter is in- 
fested with crawling things. The people 
lived among heaps of rags in corners and 
burrowed among each other on floors; six 
or eight children would sleep in a single bed 
with no covering except loose rags. None 
of those people, except the children who 
were getting one meal a day from: the 
Americans, had eaten a Square meal for 
years. I’ll just repeat that, in case you 
missed it. None of those people, except 
some of the children, had eaten a square 
meal for years. They didn’t know what a 
full stomach felt like. 


Suffering in Warsaw 


Warsaw is so crowded with refugees and 
repatriates from Bolshevik Russia and the 
devastated regions to the north that there 
is scarcely a hole into which one can crawl 
and rest. Private houses have been requi- 
sitioned by the authorities. There are 
1,000,000 people in Warsaw—100,000 more 
than before the war and 300,000 more than 
during the war—and less than five per cent 
of them get one square meal a day. The 
rest of them have just been squeaking along 
for years. Their stomachs have shriveled 
up to such an extent that if an opportunity 
were given them to eat largely they 
wouldn’t be able to take advantage of it. 

The Warsaw bread lines are disturbing 
spectacles. The Poles are not good organ- 
izers, and they cannot distribute their 
rationed food with any efficiency. The 
people have had many sad experiences at 
getting bread; for there have been occa- 
sions when the bread gave out and they 
went without for days. So each day sees a 
long bread line at the door of every bread- 
distributing center. There are hundreds of 
them, and they are scattered all over the 
city. The lines start forming at four o’clock 
in the morning. The people stand in the ice 
and snow for hours on end, clad in shoddy 
garments and broken shoes. The bitter 
wind whistles down the street, and the 
people hunch up their shoulders and shrivel 
into themselves and wait for the bread. 
They wait for hours on end—thousands of 
them. I went out early one morning after 
a heavy rainstorm. The temperature was 
falling rapidly, and the lines were standing 
in pools of water which were freezing at the 
edges. The people were jammed so closely 
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together that when a military policeman 
hauled a person out of the line for cheating, 
the whole line toppled over like a row of 
cards. Those people stood in line from four 
until half past ten in the morning—six 
hours and a half in freezing slush. In the 
coldest part of early winter, when the bread 
gave out entirely for a while, they stood in 
line through entire nights with the tempera- 
ture below zero. These conditions threaten 
to become worse through the spring and 
summer, instead of better. 

There are lines in Poland for everything. 
Each day, opposite the hotel where I lived, 
there was a line one block long waiting for 
cigarettes. The government had purchased 
cigarettes which were sold to the people at 
three marks a package, instead of at the 
ordinary price of six marks and higher. 
Men stood in line for hours to get a single 
package, and though the tobaceo had the 
same fragrance that rises from smoldering 
rags and damp hair mattresses on the town 
dump the Poles would willingly have waited 
twice as long if it had been necessary. 
Occasionally one would find a line of people 
formed along a sidewalk without any ap- 
parent reason. When they were questioned 
as to why they were waiting in line they 
would stare blankly at the questioner and 
continue to stand. It was generally be- 
lieved in Warsaw that the people had con- 
tracted the line-forming habit and that 
whenever they saw a person standing any- 
where they instinctively crowded up behind 
him and formed a line. 

The weakened condition which the 
people are in because of their lack of food 
and the manner in which they crowd to- 
gether each day, make them excellent 
targets for epidemics. In January there 
was an influenza epidemic which killed 
them off like flies. Funerals passed through 
the streets all day long. It was a particu- 
larly virulent epidemic, for those who died 
of it died within twenty-four hours of the 
time when they became ill. 


Hoover’s Child-Feeders 


Conditions in Poland would be infinitely 
worse were it not for the activities of the 
American Child-Feeders—or, to give them 
their proper title, the American Relief Ad- 
ministration, European Children’s Fund, 
Mission to Poland. This is a Hoover outfit 
under the direction of Lieut. W. P, Fuller, 
a young ex-naval officer. It feeds 1,300,000 
children one meal a day, and in order to 
keep things working smoothly it has to do 
some brisk hustling. In all of Central 
Europe the Hoover Child-Feeders have 
something of a job on their hands; but the 
Mission to Poland has to do more sitting up 
nights'than any of the other Hoover mis- 
sions which are doing such a wonderful 
work; 1,300,000 children is quite a sizable 
mob to feed every day, when one stops to 
consider it. They are fed without any dis- 
tinction as to race or creed. In Warsaw 
there are eight Christian kitchens and five 
Jewish kitchens, and in the Warsaw dis- 
trict alone 161,150 children are fed each 
day. 

The feeding stations are scattered all 

over Warsaw. One can visit any one of 
them on any morning in the year and al- 
ways see the same spectacle—thousands of 
wretchedly clothed, pinched-faced young- 
sters with battered mugs and spoons waiting 
for a chance at the American food. The 
children can’t take the food home with 
them; they have to eat it at the feeding 
stations, unless they represent a school. 
If two youngsters stagger in from a school, 
holding between them a stick from which 
dangles an enormous kettle, they can carry 
the kettleful back to the school and eat it 
there under the watchful eyes of the teach- 
ers. But all individuals must eat at the 
feeding stations. This rule is due to the 
desire of the Child-Feeders to be sure that 
the children get the food. 
» Hungry people aren’t always so self- 
sacrificing as they might be; and if a child 
should show up before two hungry parents 
with a bowl of savory soup the food might 
feed the parents instead of the child. So 
the Child-Feeders don’t feel that they are 
doing their duty by the children until 
they have watched the food enter their 
mouths. 

The meal isn’t overlarge from our stand- 
point; but from the standpoint of a Polish 
child it’s a banquet. It consists usually of 
a pleasing mixture of beans, rice and meat, 
with a small slug of olive oil floating on top 
to provide the much-needed fat. People 
in America don’t know what it is to be 

(Continued on Page 184) 
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New Departure Ball Bear- 
ings increase the power, 
speed, endurance, and 
efficiency of 87 per cent 
of American makes of 
motor cars,—a true qual- 
ity refinement wherever 
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NewDepartureCoaster 
Brakes have made cy- 
cling a safe, economical, 
and fatigueless joy for 
millions of riders,— 
more popular, more 
necessary today than 
ever. 
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HETHER the radiator 
springs ove leak or one thou- 
sand, “X” will repair them 


all at the same time and at the same 
cost. Makes a permanent, metal-like 
repair that stands 2,000 pounds pres- 
sure. | ““X.” is as efficient as solder, 
costs less, and does what soldering 
can’t do—prevents future leaks every- 
where in the cooling system—radiator, 
pump,connections,around gaskets,etc. 

The same ‘““X” Liquid that repairs 
leaks a/so cleans out the Rust and Scale 
now present—and prevents zew Rust 
and Scale from forming. ~This 
keeps the cooling system as near 
100% perfect as is possible. a> es 


iquid inste 
of soldering the radiator 
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prevents overheating, improves cooling 
and gives better engine performance. 


Not a Radiator Cement! 


““X”” Liquid combines with the water 
and flows freely throughout the circu- 
lating system. For safety use the origi- 
nal “X” Liquid. It is a Scientific Ke- 
pair Process used by-the U. S. Govern- 
ment and others whose standards are 
high. LARGE SIZE, $1.50 

Will do a $25 repair job! 
FORD SIZE, 75c 


At your dealers’—or direct. Look for the 
big ‘‘X’”’ on every can of the genuine. 


“X” LABORATORIES 
25 W. 45th Street New York City 


Pacific Coast Branch: 
San Francisco, California 


450 Rialto Building 
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E Repairs All Leaks 


Poured into the radiator “X’’ Liquid 
becomes part of the water, finds all 
breaks in the circulating system and 
makes permanent repairs. 


Eliminates Rust and Scale E 


“x”? loosens all Rust and Scale. It 
neutralizes the corrosive action © 
water and prevents new Rust. It pre- 
vents the lime and magnesia in the 
water from depositing Scale. 


Makes every water cooling system | 
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LEARN THE DIFFERENCE 


before you buy. Ordinary Caps shrink, fade, 
and get mussy in a short time. Regal Patricians 
never do, because they are “Cravenette” finish. 
Water does them no harm. They keep their 


shape rain or shine. 


After wearing a Regal 


Patrician you will never be satisfied with any 
other. The best stores sell them. If your dealer does 
not, he can easily get them for you at your request. 


THE REGAL-SPEAR CO. 
643 to 651 South Wells Street, Chicago 


$3.00 to $6.00 


425 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Largest Cloth Headwear House in the World 
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(Continued from Page 181) 
without fats; but the people of Central 
Europe haven’t had fats for a couple of 
years. They long for fats; they hone for 
fats constantly. A person has to live in 
Central Europe to know the craving. In 
the ‘case of the Polish children who are fed 
by the Americans, the one plate of soup is 
all they get to eat during the entire day. 
Sometimes they get a piece of black bread 
early in the morning and some succulent 
dainty like a boiled potato or carrot at 
night. But just as often they get nothing 
but the young meal which Mr. Hoover’s 
young men see that they get. 

The Child-Feeders are also distributing 
clothes to Polish children. For poor people 
the price of clothes is prohibitive. A work- 
man who earns 8000 marks a year, for 
example, would have to pay out three whole 
months’ salary if he wanted even a cheap 
shoddy suit which would stand two months’ 
hard wear. We’d have the same thing in 
America if a man earning $4000 a year had 
to pay $1000 for a ready-made suit of the 
cheapest sort. So the Child-Feeders are 
distributing 700,000 outfits of new cloth- 
ing—cloth cut for an overcoat but not 
sewed together, shoes, stockings, shoe laces, 
100 yards of thread and a needle—a needle 
anda half, in fact. There are three needles 
for every two outfits, and the efforts of the 
Child-Feeders to explain the needle and a 
half have almost resulted in sending a large 
number of Poles to the insane asylum. 

The Red Cross, too, is distributing cloth- 
ing in addition to sending out medicines and 
anzsthetics and vaccines which it manu- 
factures in its Warsaw laboratories, and in 
addition to sending doctors and nurses 
through the districts which are suffering 
the most. The Red Cross has big ware- 
houses in Warsaw, and in them, among 
other things, they sort and bale the cloth- 
ing which comes out of America for the 
Poles. I founda Russian judge and an ex- 
colonel from the Russian army and two 
young women who were the daughters of 
the president of the Kieff Street Railway 
Company sorting secondhand American 
shoes in a Red Cross warehouse. Before 
escaping from Russia the judge had a dandy 
time with the Bolsheviks. They pulled out 
all his teeth and jabbed him in about a 
hundred and fifty places with their bayo- 
nets. He is now receiving the munificent 
salary of 500 marks a month, or four dol- 
lars. On top of the pile of shoes on which 
the judge was working was a neat-looking 
American woman’s boot made out of dark 
blue cloth. It was a pretty Number Two 
boot, and it came from a shoe store in 
Paris, Texas. But the judge couldn’t find 
the mate to it. I think he has an idea 
that the residents of Paris, Texas, have 
each only one leg. 


Mr. Gibson’s Investigations 


Bad as are the conditions in Warsaw, 
they are infinitely worse in the sections of 
Poland which were devastated by the Ger- 
mans behind their lines during the war. 
This region lies to the north and east of 
Warsaw. The people were driven out of it, 
houses and factories and even trees were 
razed to the ground and all the landmarks 
were destroyed. Now the people have 
moved back in, and are living in the old 
German dugouts and trenches, under banks 
of earth, among the roots of tree stumps 
and under the rudest and flimsiest shelters. 
They have no regular food at all, in many 
instances. That is to say, they have neither 
bread, meat nor vegetables. Our minister 
to Poland, Hugh Gibson—another young 
man to whom the Poles are very grateful 
and whom America is fortunate to have as 
arepresentative—went up into this district. 
Mr. Gibson is an accurate and reliable 
observer. He found entire settlements 
where people were living on grass or on 
roots and thistles boiled down into soup. 
All the people had swollen stomachs and 
faces which were old and monkeylike from 
starvation. In one settlement Mr. Gibson 
was told of a family that had some bread. 
It was spoken of in hushed and admiring 
tones. Bread! Think of it! Mr. Gibson 
investigated. He wanted to find out how 
they got the bread. He located the people 
who had it, and they took it out of what 
corresponded to the family safe-deposit box 
and exhibited it proudly. It was a reddish- 
brown mass about the size of a coconut, 
and it had a foul smell. It was made from 
a flour compounded of pulverized beets and 
carrots and roots and dried grass. 

Dr. Placida Gardner, a comely young 
American woman, is making vaccines in 
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Warsaw for the American Red Cross. She 
toyed carelessly with a glass tube contain- 
ing cholera bacilli which she had reared her- 
self, and spoke of some of the towns she had 
visited. She went down to Kovel to work 
on a cholera epidemic. The Bolshevik pris- _ 
oners there had so few clothes that they 
could go out only at night. At Bobruisk 
the Bolsheviks had taken the clothes from 
every orphan in all the orphanages—all the 
clothes from 2300 orphans. At Barnowitzi 
the orphanage had been jammed to the 
door for three months, and the Red Cross 
couldn’t get any transportation facilities to | 
empty it so that the waiting and starving 
orphans could get in. Hundreds of peasants 
were living in old German dugouts amid 
the greatest misery, for even German dug- 
outs have their drawbacks as town houses, 
Families were packed into rooms twelve 
feet square—twelve and fourteen people to 
aroom. The vileness of such rooms is inde- 
scribable. In one place a family of eight 
had forty pounds of flour made from barley, 
and they proposed to live on it all winter. 


Looting After the Armistice 


The Germans had destroyed everything. 
They had stripped every factory of its ma- 
chinery; they had taken all the cattle and 
every bit of livestock. They had taken 
lightning rods, door locks, keyholes, ‘door 
knobs, radiator connections—everything, 
and shipped them all back to Germany. 
They did all this after the armistice—after 
the armistice! They wasted and destroyed 
all things. Over miles of territory, thanks 
to the Germans, the villages of Poland are 
blown dust down the wind. 

The domes of the Russian cathedral in 
Warsaw gleamed gold against the blue- 
gray sky before the Germans came. But 
the Germans climbed up and stripped off the 
gold. Bronze letters above the entrance 
set forth the age and the name of Warsaw 
University before the Germans came. The 
Germans climbed up and chiseled them 
away. The Germans jeer at the Poles. The 
Poles say nothing, and fight on against the 
Bolsheviks—the last stand of the forces of 
law and order against the forces of disorder 
and anarchy. The Germans have officers 
and men fight with the Bolsheviks against 
the inefficient, impractical dreamers. And’ 
at the peace conference there are gray- 
headed, frousty persons who complain ° 
querulously that the war is over, and ask 
fretfully why Poland doesn’t disband her 
army instead of wasting so much money 
keeping expensive soldiers under arms. The 
peace conference has displayed as much 
wisdom and judgment in settling the affairs 
of Central Europe as a Hottentot might be 
expected to display in repairing a badly 
damaged typewriter. 

The story of the Polish army is a re- 
markable and a hectic one. Sketchily it is 
about as follows: In January, 1919, the 
Polish army didn’t exist. There was, how- 
ever, a Polish patriot named Joseph Ginet 
Pilsudski. He was born in 1869; and even | 
in his youth he was plotting and planning 
for a free united Poland. The Russians 
took notice of his pernicious activities 
and packed him off to Siberia as a politi- 
cal prisoner. When he[wasfreleased from 
Siberia he came back to Poland and be- 
came the editor of an anti-Russian news-— 
paper called The Laborer. This again) 
caused the Russians great pain, because) 
Pilsudski said some very nasty things about| 
them. So they backed the Black Maria up| 
to the office of The Laborer, attached the 
gyves to Pilsudski’s wrists and gave him a 
free ride to Petrograd, where he was placed 
in a nice cool cell in the leading jail. This) 
bored him, so he feigned insanity. He kept) 
it up for two months, and presented all the 
earmarks of being completely loco, not tc 
say nuts. The Russians studied his case 
carefully, and all of the doctors said that he 
was the looniest thing they had ever seen 
So he was transferred to a hospital, whereai| 
he promptly crawled out of a window anc 
betook himself to the uncut timber. 

The Russians never caught him again 
but they heard of him frequently, becaust 
he was constantly raiding banks and hold | 
ing up trains and indulging in similar irri 
tating activities in order to relieve thi 
Russian authorities of money that belonget 
to Poland. At the beginning of the war hi 
came into Rucsian Poland with a small out 
fit of Polish patriots and started a privat 
war of his own against the greatest op 
pressor of his nation — Russia. . He forme 
Polish legions to fight for a free Poland; b 
there was no Polish army, as such. 

(Continued on Page 186) 
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# Now Twenty Do the 
Work of Forty 


HE first C-H Electric Soldering Irons were 
made to speed up production in factories. 








































Manufacturers found for certain work that by fastening 
the electric soldering iron to a firm upright, so the girls 
had both hands free to work with, twenty girls could do 
the work of forty. 


There was no excess heat—no prostrations. Lay-offs were 
reduced to a minimum. The hot weather production 
curve straightened out. There was no stopping to heat 
or change irons—no fire risk—no danger, and getting 
help for that department became easier. The tip of the 


C-H Electric Soldering Iron 


has been made removable so that when the iron became 
battered or pitted by long use, the tip could be unscrewed 
and replaced at a nominal expense. 


The heating unit is steel enclosed, impervious to acids, 
water, solder, etc. These factors alone insure longer life. 





Ideal for electrical work, garage use, office building, 
maintenance work, tin shop work, etc., and absolutely 
indispensable for fast factory work. Made in four sizes, 
for connection to any electric circuit, 


Let us send you descriptive literature, or, better still, 
tell your electrical supply dealer to send you a C-H 
Electric Soldering Iron today. 


Made by the Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., the 
world’s largest manufacturers of electric f 
controllers, electric space heaters, lifting 
magnets and many other electric utilities. 





THE CUTLER-HAMMER VEG O, 


Works: Milwaukee and New York 


C-H Electric Heater Units are also 
made for use by such manufacturers as 
Postum Cereal Co., Kellogg’s Toasted 
Corn Flake Co., etc., for sealing pack- 
ages. 


They are also used for melting lead on 
linotype, monotype and similar ma- 
chines; for melting babbitt in portable 
pots; for melting soft metals by the 
makers of Big Ben: for melting choco- 
late for candies by Huyler, Lowney, 
Johnston. 


In fact in all industrial uses where the 
application of electric heat has been 
found superior, C-H Electric Heater 
Units are applicable. 
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your own town or elsewhere with a 

comparatively small investment. With seven 
millionormore Autos, Trucks and Tractors already 
in operation and with thousands of machines being made 



































andsold daily . the field for Garages, Service Stations and Com- 

petent Mechanics is far from crowded. That's why our graduates 

From Cities, Towns and Villages; from incomes of from $5,000 to $10,000 and 

Factories, Service Stations and Garages comes more yearly. Can you think of any 

the insistent call for our graduates. Because of other business which will give you such 

their thorough training they can get and hold an income—and with so small an in- 

business for their employers who are willing to vestment? Valuable locations for 3a- 

pay far more than ordinary salaries to such men. rages and Service Stations are to be 
Our graduates who are in business for themselves have found everywhere. 


Auto Factories Endorse Our School 


Detroit -THE HEART OF THE AUTO 
to endorse our school. In fact, they assisted 
ir We have letters from such factories as Packard, Maxwell, Hudson, 
. King, Buick, Oldsmobile, Paige, Federal, International Harvester Company, 
Moline and y others endo 
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sing our school. They employ, our grad- 
uates and furnish us with their latest chassis 
for our students’ use. 


What We Teach 


In from ten to twelve weeks each student is x 
taught the Auto, Truck and Tractor in every 
detail. There are over one hundred motors ot 



































all types in our block test department. Our 
course in Auto Electrics is very thorough— 


Not a One-Man School 


BQ) MADE IN AMERICA 















Derroim, Mcx. USA graduates locate any electrical trouble quickly This school is founded 
freed ¥ tec and easily. Students get thorough, practical oy the best, newest and 
The Micl Auto School enjoys a very knowledge of Motors, Starting, Lighting and abst practical principles 
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Ignition Systems, Carburation, Transmis- in the Auto, Truck and 
sions, Differentials, etc., which gives them Tractor business. Our 
complete knowledge of construction, opera- Courses are built with the 
tion and repair of all kinds of cars. closest and most liberal 
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Tractor Course Included co-operation from Manu- 
f 7 act srs, Garages, Serv- 
i i fp 0 part of eer ec care students are given complete i eeistationa Bd Onna 
Detroit In Summer and thorough training in the care, repair and operation of Farm Tt is not inh and ide bas 

Tract . Brazing and Welding and Tire Repairing are taught in but the combined ideas of 


separate Courses. Either of these Courses may be taken separately, 
OF THE AUTO INDUSTRY, De- but if ta‘en with the regular Automobile Course, make a valu- 
1 able addition to the equipment of any student. School is open 


1 : : 2 ; : 

all year, you can start any day. Money-Back Guarantee 
Send For Catalog We guarantee to qual- 
Write today for big 176-page Cata- ify you for a position as 

and copy of latest “Auto School Chauffeur, Repair Man, 
3." They tell about courses— 
jictures of equipment—rive let- 
n Auto Factories—tell stories 
of successful graduates. Our courses 
are reasonable in price and require but 
ten to twelve weeks to complete. 
Every student is given a Life Scholar- 
ship. Come or write for catalog 
TODAY—NOW. Our Money-Back 
Guarantee protects you. 


MICHIGAN STATE 


‘The Detroit Auto Schoo/” ——————_ 


3984 Auto Buildin 
6837-89-91 Woodward ing. Det 
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trician, Garage Man, 
Automobile Dealer or 
Tractor Mechanic and 
Operator paying from 
$100 to $400 monthly in 
a reasonable time or re- 
fund your money, pro- 
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EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 184) 
In January, 1919, as I have said, the 


| Polish army didn’t exist. Poland, as a sepa- 


rate state, had just been created, and she 
was in a bad way. In fact, if she had gone 
out hunting for bad ways she probably 
couldn’t have found a worse one. 

As the Germans withdrew through Po- 
land according to the terms of the armistice, 
the Bolsheviks followed them up; and it 
looked as though they might overrun the 
entire country. In the north, on the old 
Russian-German frontier, the Germans still 
hung on where they had no right to hang; 
in the northeast they lingered in violation 
of the armistice terms; and in the west they 
continued to occupy. Posnania; in the 
southwest the Czechoslovak troops became 
restless, and eventually advanced into the 
coal fields which Poland regarded as belong- 
ing to her, and took them by force. In the 
south, as the Austrians withdrew from 
Galicia, or Austrian Poland, they brought 
in three Ruthenian regiments and turned 
over the city of Lemberg to them. Lem- 
berg is an essentially Polish city, occupied 
almost entirely by Poles, and it should be 
Polish territory if the nationality and de- 
sires of the inhabitants have anything to do 
with the matter. The Ruthenians joined 
with the anti-Bolshevik Petlara govern- 
ment of the Ukraine, and the Ukrainians 
thereupon started to squeeze the Poles in 
the south. 

Starting early in 1919, Pilsudskiscratched 
together a Polish army. He used his secret 
Polish legions, as well as trained Polish sol- 
diers from the old Russian Army, and 
Austrian-Polish soldiers from West Galicia, 
and any fighting men that he could scrape 
together. He started at once against the 
Bolsheviks, and in a series of very success- 
ful operations he got them on the run and 
ran them until their nether garments al- 
most fell off. In Posnania the Poles pulled 
themselves together and chased out the 
Germans—though even up to the beginning 
of 1920 there were minor engagements be- 
tween the Germans and the Poles. Down 
in Lemberg the Polish population rose 
against the Ukrainians. The women rose 
and fought them, and little schoolboys who 
weren’t as tall as the guns which they used. 
The heroism of the schoolboys of Lemberg 
is known to every Pole. They speak of them 
with an approving nod of the head. “ Good 
patriots,” they say. I’ll say so too. With 
the help of the Polish women and the Pol- 
ish schoolboys of Lemberg, the Ukrainians 
were ejected from Lemberg with great vigor. 
The Lembergians were good ejectors, but 
they weren’t what you could call a trained 
military force. So they couldn’t follow up 
their victory. They could, however, and 
did, keep open one line of track into this 
city; and over this track provisions were 
brought in in an armored train. The 
Ukrainians squatted just outside and be- 
sieged Lemberg, shelling it frequently and 
killing about thirty people each day. 


Military Handicaps 


In the spring of 1919 the Haller divisions, 
which were Polish divisions formed in the 
United States and which were commanded 
by another Polish patriot, General Haller, 
began to come out of France, It was 
planned to use these troops in conjunction 
with Polish troops to relieve Lemberg. The 
operations were planned and the orders is- 
sued, when the Supreme Council in Paris 
forbade the use of Haller troops against the 
Ukrainians. The exact reason for this rul- 
ing on the part of the Supreme Council is 
unknown, but it was supposed to be due to 
the rights of small nations and the self- 
determination of peoples. There is about as 
much self-determination of peoples in Cen- 
tral Europe as there is milk in Vienna—and 
there is very little milk in Vienna. The 
Ukrainians, it is generally understood, were 
to be allowed a small amount of self- 
determination so far as Lemberg was con- 
cerned, though Lemberg is a strictly Polish 
city and had ejected the Ukrainians. They 
weren’t to be entirely self-determining, but 
only partially self-determining. 

The distinction is a delicate one. They 
could determine themselves unless some- 
body weaker than themselves could stop 
them. If the Poles could undetermine them, 
so to speak, without the aid of Haller 
troops, they were at liberty to do so; but 
they couldn’t use Haller troops, who were 
highly trained fighters. In other words, if 
the Poles could whip the Ukrainians with 
one hand tied behind their backs, they 
could go as far as they liked. Otherwise 
they could sit and twiddle their thumbs. 
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This was the ruling of that august and 
omniscient body, the Supreme Council. 

At any rate, the Poles revised their plans. 
The Haller troops were not included in 
them. With one hand tied behind their 
backs, Pilsudski’s patriots sailed into the | 
Petlura army, relieved Lemberg, and were | 
just about to eject the Ukrainians from 
Galicia amid loud huzzas when the Supreme 
Council again interfered. This time the Su- | 
preme Council ordered the Poles to stop all 
operations against the Ukrainians. Having, 
first told the Poles that they could fight if! 
they didn’t use their full strength, they now 
told them that they couldn’t fight at all. 
The Supreme Council is also said to have 
stated that the Ukrainians had been or- 
dered tostop all operations against the Poles 
as well. The Poles obeyed orders, ceased 
operations and withdrew their forces. They 
started peace negotiations with the Ukrai- 
nians. These negotiations were concluded; 
but on the morning when the terms were to 
go into effect the Ukrainians attacked the 
Poles on the entire front. 

At this the American Minister to Poland, 
Hugh Gibson, got in touch with the Su- 
preme Council and handed it a few hare 
facts in unmistakable American talk. Mr 
Gibson is a diplomat of the highest order 
but his method of expression is often ai 
variance with the accepted ideas of diplo 
matic utterance; for he says what he mean: 
in the fewest possible words. Having beer 
apprised of the situation the Suprem: 
Council reversed its decision about Halle 
troops. The Poles, they now decided, couk 
use Haller troops for a certain distance 
They could drive the Ukrainians beyoni 
the Spruzc River, but the troops them 
selves couldn’t cross the river. So the Pole 
brought in the Haller troops and chased th 
Ukrainians to the Spruze River and acros 
it. Operations then ceased, with the Pole 
on one side and the Ukrainians on the othe 
Half a loaf, as the poet says, is better tha 
no vacation. 





Pilsudski for Dictator 


The Ukrainians, of course, can make ov | 
a case which calls for as much sympathy ¢ | 
the Polish case. Any of the people in Ce 
tral Europe can make out good cases fi 
themselves. The peace conference has le 
things in such a mess that anyone can fis 
enough pieces out of the mess to suppo 
any of his arguments. My opinions a 
based ‘on the opinions and investigation 
of Americans, however, and not on prop 
ganda. 

When, late in the spring of 1919, @ 
Germans wished to refuse to sign the pea! 
treaty, they showed signs of taking Po 
nania by force. Consequently the Poli 
had to rush heavy forces to the Germ: 
front. At this juncture Hugh Gibson agai 
stepped forward with a hot note to t: 
Germans, in which he said that no attat 
by the Germans would be tolerated by t? 
Allies. The Germans promptly sheered ¢; 
and the Poles were at last at liberty to ¢ 
vote all their energies to the Bolshevils 
They piled into the Bolsheviks in a ser 
of wholly successful operations. In plas 
they drove them back over 150 miles. Tht 
troubles were augmented, however, by 1 
unfortunate combination of circumstané 
in the southeast. Here Denikin came 0} 
from southern Russia with a force of c: 
sacks, and what not, and squashed 1 
Ukrainians from the rear. When he hi 
done this the Bolsheviks came down on § 
rear in turn and gave him a dose of squili 
which completely eliminated him from /& 
proceedings. This made it necessary for’ 
Poles to extend their front in order to &% 
care of the victorious Bolsheviks. } 

In January, 1919, the Polish army didi 
exist. In January, 1920, it consisted of 
million men. This is about as close aslt 
would be possible to get to Mr. Willim 
Jennings Bryan’s glowing picture ol@ 
million men springing to arms overnight 

Pilsudski, who was responsible for @ 
Polish army and for its many succes 
against the Bolshevik army, holds—or ke 
last January—the office of Chief of Sti? 
In the patois of the day he is the Big Ni 
of Poland. When people talk of a milit! 
dictator for the country they are referti 
to Pilsudski. His only military rank ist 
of major. He wears no gold braid and 
decorations and no badges of office, tho 


he carries the biggest sword in all Pole 
When he sits down and holds his sword 
tween his legs it sticks up higher than 
head. But he is a regular Polish patt 
He needs no gauds or trappings to en! 
(Continued on Page 189) 
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1: the sensational experiences and 
the hair-breadth escapes from 
death of the cameramen of the 
Pathé News were written up, what 
an exciting story it would be. 


Front line trenches in the World War; 
cramped quarters of a Russian battleship 
during an engagement with the Turkish fleet; 
following Huerta’s army in Mexico; crossing 
the border with the regulars; filming a daring 
aviator as he flirts with death above the clouds; 
catching a mob, bent on lynching, as it storms 
a court house; or, faithful to duty, taking a 
terrible forest fire while buried almost to the 
neck in an icy torrent. What diversity of sub- 
ject and variety of hazard in order to make 
the Pathé News, the most famous of all motion 
pictures, interesting! 






















See it and the world passes in review before 
your eyes, 


Ask the manager of your favorite motion 
picture theatre the days on which he shows 
the Pathé News. 


w Pathé Exchange, Inc. or 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
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It Healthfully Warms All Rooms from One Register 


The Round Oak Pipeless Furnace, repre- Round Oak Folks and their generations of 
sented by its famous symbol, the Round Oak reputation for unusual accomplishments, 
Indian, is a stalwart and vigilant guardian accept this fact with little surprise. 

over the family hearth. Owners praise the frequent change of air 
The simplicity and dispatch with which it is throughout the house. This air is ever free of 
installed commend it to many. The rapidity gas, soot or ash particles, due to the perma- 
with which, into all rooms, it wafts any desired nent tightness of each joint in the furnace— 


degree of pleasantly humidified warmth on a a patented advantage. 
chill morning, and the surety with which it Heavy oversize parts, precisely fitted, destine 
ek Re comfortable temperature until it for a generation of faithful heating at low 
bedtime, quickly entrench it in the esteem cf — fuel and maintenance costs that repeatedly 
the family. offset its somewhat higher investment price. 
Some marvel that this is possible from a single The Beckwith C : ys 

7 soe ompany, Dowagiac, Michigan 
register. But the millions who know of the “Round Oak atte : anata 1871 : 





ND OAK 


PIPELESS FURNACE 


Throughout the United States and Canada just one good store in each locality handles genuine Round Oak products, all of which embody 
traditional Round Oak quality and patented exclusive features: Round Oak copper-fused boiler-iron Chief Range; Round Oak Ironbilt 
Cast Range—patented gas-tight joints; Original Round Oak Heating Stoves; Round Oak Pipeless Furnace—clamped; Round Oak 
Moistair Heating System. A request brings information concerning any of these products, whose satisfied purchasers now exceed two million 
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(Continued from Page 186) has unquestionably done so. These com- 
him to Polish hearts. _He could even get partments usually have typhus cases in 
along without a sword. His patriotism and them. Typhus, as I have said before, is 
achievements are-sufficient in:themselves. contracted only from the bite of the typhus 

The Poles have: been-getting ‘what is louse. Wherever there are typhus cases 
technically known as a raw deal in many there are usually typhus lice. The Poles at- 
ways. They have been the only consist- tack typhus by disinfecting the trains. The 
ently successful fighters’ of the Bolshevik third and fourth class cars, which have no 
forces. ‘They succeeded: where Kolchak, cushions, have steam hosed into them at an 
Denikin, Yudenitch* and several - minor eighty-pound pressure, so that the lice are 
leaders failed. ‘They: have been fighting nicely cooked. The first and second class 
under terrible conditions. They have gone cars, which have cushions which the steam 
barefooted and half naked in the winter. would damage, are given-a shot of hydro- 
Whole companies have' plowed through the cyanide gas. Thus the lice are gassed and 
snow and slush and ice of Western Russia die in violent convulsions; though for the 
with raw and ‘bleeding feet. The lines of life of me I cannot understand why the 
communication have been in very bad stench ina Polish railway compartment 
shape, so that it has been most. difficult which has held twenty-two people for ten 
to get supplies to the front. They have or fifteen hours doesn’t asphyxiate a louse 
lived on starvation rations, but they have as readily as hydrocyanide gas. 
plugged ahead uncomplainingly. When the Unfortunately, plenty of peoplerun round 
Red Cross doctors under‘ Colonel Chesley the streets with lice in their clothes; and 
entered the Polish military area last spring the refugees who are streaming steadily 
they found little boys serving in the army. back into Poland from Russia are covered 
The hospitals had no anesthetics, no dress- with them.- So this method of attacking 
ings, no doctors. Soldiers carried no first- typhus is like a man’s trying to rid his house 
aid packets. The hospitals got few heavily of flies without putting screens on the .win- 
wounded men, because the heavily wounded dows. Colonel Gilchrist plans to set up 
almost-always died. The soldiers literally astrict quarantine along the eastern border. 
lacked everything. The wounded lay for He will install four delousing plants as a 
days-on the floors of cold buildings with first line of defense; and ten miles behind 
their clothes stiff with blood. The typhus. the first line there will be a second line. 
was very bad, and the dysentery was worse, Everyone who comes into the country will 
But the spirit and the morale at the front have to run the gauntlet; and this will 
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She South's Most 
“Famous Confection” 


If you have ever visited New Orleans then, 
of course, you have tasted this famous candy 
which the Hotel Grunewald Caterers have 
made and sold for many years. 


The demand has become so great that we are now sup- 
plying Original Creole Pralines (Grunewald) direct by 
















Creole Pralines made. Do not accept substitutes / H 


. y 2 . mail, parcel post insured, in specially constructed mailing 
were and still are wonderful. amount to screening the windows. Me cartons, carefully packed. 
¢ Yet the Germans have been allowed to 2 : iy Absolutely pure, made only of pure Louisiana Cane 
hold districts ee eed A Political Hotch:Potch 4 Sugar and Louisiana (whole-half) pecan meats. 
id 0. a ; 
ie mowing A = et aa ae fare I h d“Waie: fi d tt Pad 8 Scrupulous care is maintained throughout in producing : 
ave een eprive ial} ff f oh reac € arsaw a lew ays a er ad- A this famous candy. Cleanliness and purity are Grunewald i 
of Dantzic and practically cut off from the erewski had finally succeeded in resigning ; watchwords. That's why Original Creole Pralines (Grane. | | 
sea. They have been repeatedly hampered as president of the Council of Ministers. wald) are regarded everywhere as. the highest quality | j 
in ‘their fighting by the Supreme Council. He resigned because he was unable to con- 4 


Poland seems to have drawn nothing but trol a majority of votes in the Polish Diet, 
soiled deuces, when she deserves only aces or Congress, and because he was. conse- 
froma clean deck: quently unable to institute the measures 
A Bolshevik medical report filtered into which he thought that Poland needed. He 
the Polish lines from the Bolshevik army resigned several times, in fact, but only his 
last winter. This report stated that there ast attempt was successful. For some little 
were 1,500,000 cases of typhus in Western time he carried his resignation with him 
Russia. How many there are in Poland wherever he went, just as he carried his 
isn’t known definitely, but the number is watch and his cigarette case. It was part 
distressingly large. of his daily costume. After his first resig- 
nation three of the twelve political parties 
The Typhus-Fighters Tepresented in the Diet came to him and 
urged him to reconsider his resignation. In 
Col. H. L. Gilchrist, of the medical de- the future, they assured him, he could al- 
partment of our Army, is at the head of our ways rely on their votes. Hitherto they 
typhus mission to Poland. He has been had been against him, but now they would 
through settlement after settlement in vote with him. So Paderewski reconsidered 
Eastern Poland where cases of typhus his resignation. Twenty-four hours later 
existed in every house and where in some the representatives of these same three 
houses entire families were down with it. parties came to him again and said that 
He visited one house where the father and they had changed their minds—that they 
three children were lying on heaps of straw couldn’t vote with him after all. 
on the floor, all sick with typhus. The Americans in Warsaw frequently held 
mother had died of it on the preceding day. pools on the leanings of the political par- 
Their only food was a basket of gnawed ties. The man naming the correct affilia- 
potatoes and beets. An interesting feature tions of the largest number of parties on a 


A delightful confection, dessert, or after-dinner dainty. 






Mail orders filled anywhere. P.O. or Express 
money orders or personal checks received, 

Box of 7 (Sample) .... $1.00 
Box of 12...$1.50 Box of 24 ...$3.00 






THE HOTEL GRUNEWALD CATERERS 
Dept. P. NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 





































of typhus is its habit of taking heavy toll given day would win the pool. Pools were Here is a shoe built on a Combination 
from victims who are cultured and refined, held every day because the parties changed : : Last—two sizes smaller oe and 
and passing comparatively lightly over the every day. It was a difficult sport; for the pe! than sere tee ae: The aay ite 
people who have had no advantages what- parties themselves git tt Eo they fae ae eafortabie ce rates 
ever. stood. On one day, for example, the news- _ ¥ 
In some of the worst districts of Poland papers would say: “The National People’s : ; 

there is one doctor to every 150,000 people. Party has decided to support Paderewski.’’ z In a wide Variety 

Almost the worst pest hole in Poland isthe On the following day the papers would ap- : q of styles and in all 

city of Tarnopol, in Galicia. There is a pear with the statement: “The National cd: popular leathers, 
quarantine station there, In December, People’s Party met at three o’clock and | es Price $9 and up. 


1919, there were twelve doctors at this decided to withdraw its support from Pad- 
station, and one of them—Lt. Col. Edward erewski.”’ On the third day the newspapers 
Register—was an American. Early in would carry an interview with the leader of 
January, 1920, two doctors out of the the National People’s Party in which he 
welve were left. The others, including would declare firmly that his party had 
Jolonel Register, had died of typhus. There never at any time arrived at a decision 
s only one treatment for typhus, and that concerning whom it would support. When 
s constant care; so when the news of reporters interviewed Polish party leaders 
tegister’s illness reached Warsaw an Amer- they never could tell how their parties were 


_ say ene pure Miles Susan Rosen- leaning that day until they had attended REET, like faces, differ. foot feel comfortable and 
teil, of Freeport, I inois—took the night the afternoon meetings. ye ee aa recerlic Sales 
rain for Tarnopol to nurse the case, know- So Paderewski resigned as president of : aut mae es FE > : look eh And no lei 
1g that she had about one chance in a the Council of Ministers. But he lost signed with the nowledge reasona te In price. See i 

housand of coming back alive. I mention - neither his influence nor his popularity in | % gained in 35 years expe- there isn’t a Bates Dealer 


1s because I want the people at home to Poland. The Poles, being new at the game, 
now the sort of nerve that Our women can didn’t quite know what they wanted. They 
10w. To fight an enemy that can be seen felt, many of them, that Paderewski is a | 3 A. J. BATES COMPANY 
no easy task, but it’s easier than fighting dreamer; they said that they wanted a 
ie horrors of a disease that comes from more practical man. They rather resented 


ermin and filth and darkness, and against - the fact that he had made so much money 

hich. one can have no protection except in America while other Polish patriots | 

S private God of Luck, stayed at home and devoted their energies 

Trains come into Warsaw from Vilna, to working for Poland. But they were 

hich 1s out to the northeast in the military united in the knowledge that he was a great | 3 
ea, with eighteen to twenty-two people patriot; those who knew said that Pader- | } 


a compartment. I have seen twenty-two ewski’s ideas and plans would be carried ns 
ople crammed into a compartment. Colo- out even though he was no longer Minister | # WE HAVE BEEN MAKING 
l Gilchrist has seen thirty and thirty-two President. On New Year’s Day there was 

ople In one. As far as I am concerned, a demonstration for Paderewski in the 
y mind refuses to conceive of more than Square in front of the Bristol Hotel, where 
enty-two people in a compartment; but hewasliving. Hehad only recently resigned. 
Colonel Gilchrist says he has seen it he Yet 20,000 people assembled in the square 


rence, make every man’s jn your town. 


General Offices: Webster, Mass. Stock Distributing Headquarters: Chicago, Ill. 
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Tor Evervday-A Handsome 
Long-lived Sock 


Iron Clad No. 398 with its permanent lustre 
















finish and extra foot reinforcement is the 

economical sock for daily wear. } 
\ 
X\ 

Handsome—it pleases men who are most 

careful of their appearance. 

Durable—the heel and toe have four plies of 

the strongest, wear-resisting yarn that can be 

made. The whole sole and high splice of 

heel have three plies of special process rein- 

torcement. 

Price—75 cents per pair (east of the Rockies) 

speaks for itself in these days of high costs. 


Iron Clad No. 398 comes in black, 
dark gray, white, palm beach, 
navy, cordovan brown. If there is 
no Iron Clad dealer nearby, order 
direct from us, stating color and 
size (sizes 9 to 1114). 


Cooper, Wells & Co. 


212 Vine Street, 
St. Joseph, Mich. 
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where you want it 
DJUSTO-LITE, a new, wonderful, convenient 
lamp that you can attach anywhere—to bed, shav- 

ing mirror, table, desk or chair. ‘Throws a clear mellow 



































































































































































































































































































































light, not too glaring —exactly where you need it most. 
It does not strain the eye. It cuts the lighting cost. 
Gripping clamp is felt-faced and cannot scratch. 
Compact and durable —made of solid brass _ «ii 
— guaranteed for five years. ; 
Ss. W. FARBER 
141-151 So. FIFTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Ask at the store where you usually trade 
for A djusto-Lite. If they don’t carry it 
order direct, 









































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































PAT.U.S.,CAN. 


Prices in U.S. A., complete with 8 foot cord, AND FOREIGN 


plug and socket. Brush Brass finish, $5.75, 
Statuary Bronze or Nickel finish, $6.25. 
Coast prices 25c. per lamp higher. 


COUNTRIES 
Pacific 
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EVENING POST 


and stood there for three hours in a cold 
drizzle waiting for him to come out and 
speak to them. The band played the Polish 
national hymn;-every few minutes, and 
whenever this happened the 20,000 bared 
their heads to the rain. Two men tried to 
sell caricatures of Paderewski. The crowd 
beat them so badly that both of them had 
to be taken tothe hospital. 

Paderewski was succeeded as president 
of the Council of Ministers by M. Skulski, 
a tall, husky, level-eyed, hard-headed man 
of about thirty-five. He took an engl- 
neering degree from Karlsruhe University, 
and was the head of an engineering firm 
in the city of Lédz. Most Americans prob- 
ably never heard.of Lédz; but it is—or 
was before the lack of raw materials 
closed so many factories—an enormous 1n- 
dustrial city. The cotton and woolen prod- 
ucts of Lédz competed with. German 
products in Constantinople, with Aus- 
trian products in the Balkans. Commer- 
cial travelers from Lédz were to be found 
in Siberia, China, Persia, Asia Minor, Spain 
and. South Africa. 

Skulski became the president.of the city 
of Lédz, which is no mean job. During the 

erman occupation of Poland he edited 
two papers which constantly pleaded the 
cause of-the Allies. These papers were 
thorns in the German flesh; and if the Ger- 
mans had ever been able to prove his con- 
nection with the papers they’d have shot 
him. When he was elected to the Diet from 


\Lédz he set out to get the support of a 


majority of the members. Paderewski has 
always recognized his ability, and ‘twice 
wished him to join the cabinet—once, when 
the cabinet was first formed, as the min- 
ister of interior affairs, and again, just be- 
fore his resignation, as vice president of the 
council. Skulski, just after he had taken 
office, told me that he had 233 members of 


‘the Diet solidly behind him out of a total 


membership of 395, but he admitted that 
he couldn’t be sure of a fixed majority on 
all questions. ‘In other words, he had them, 
only he didn’t. 

Skulski laughed at the idea of Bolshe- 
vism obtaining afootholdin Poland. Eighty 
per cent of the Polish people, he said, were 
peasants and had proved their unconquer- 
able patriotism by the manner in which 
they had organized peasant troops to fight 
against the Bolsheviks, purchasing their 
own equipment} and serving without pay. 
The Russian peasants are passive, but the 
Polish peasants aren’t. Bolshevik delega- 
tions frequently come into the Polish lines 
to spread Bolshevik doctrines, and are 
usually rewarded for their pains by being 
shot by the Polish soldiers without orders. 
One regiment of Polish troops, according to 
information which Skulski had just. re- 
ceived, had put twelve Bolshevik regiments 
to rout. 


American Capital Wanted 


Skulski made a strong plea for American 
help and the investment of American cap- 
ital. Poland’s greatest needs, he said, were 
rolling stock and engines for her railroads, 
food for her people and capital for invest- 
ment in her natural resources. The value of 
the Polish mark can be raised only by the 
export of Polish goods to other countries— 
textiles and chemicals, raw materials, pe- 
troleum and, especially, wood. Poland has 
an unlimited supply of wood, and she 
is anxious for its exploitation by foreign 
capital. “Many American, British and 
Italian companies,” said Skulski, “have 
already applied to us for concessions in our 
eastern timber lands; and we have in- 
structed the authorities to assist the rep- 
resentatives of these companies in every 
way. Weare willing to allow foreign com- 
panies as much land as they want for ex- 
ploitation purposes for as long a time as 
they may need it. We are anxious to have 
foreign capital—American in particular— 
invested in our vast farm lands. By the 
importation into Poland of steam or motor 
plows, tractors and other agricultural ma- 
chines, enormous enterprises could be 
started. We have over 75,000,000 acres of 
unoccupied farm lands which could be cul- 
tivated with great advantage to Poland as 
well as to the cultivators.” 

Paderewski was occupying the bridal 
suite—or at any rate it looked like the 
bridal suite—on the first floor of the 
Hotel Bristol. This is one of the 18,000,000 
Hotel Bristols in Europe. Every city, town 
and village has a Hotel Bristol, and some 
of the cities are so enamored of the name 
that they have Old Bristols and New Bris- 
tols; First, Second and Third Bristols; 
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Small and Large Bristols. One of the few 
differentiations they don’t use is Clean 
Bristol and Dirty Bristol—probably be- 
cause not a great many of them are clean. 
I would suggest that some of the European 
cities differentiate their Bristol Hotels by 
calling them the Cold Bristol and the 
Colder Bristol; the Breadless Bristol and 
the Meatless Bristol; the Bathless Bristol 
and the Heatless Bristol and even the 
Roomless Bristol. All this would be a great 


help to Americans who are foolish enough to ~ 


try to travel in Europe in the near future, 
when it becomes necessary for them to wire 
ahead for rooms. 

At any rate, Paderewski was occupying 
the bridal suite of the Hotel Bristol. When- 
ever he. emerged and passed through the 
lobby everybody removed his hat and 
bowed low, and all the army officers kicked 
their sabers. out from between their legs 
and cracked their heels together in token of 
respect. Anybody who tries to say that 
Paderewski hasn’t the love and the admira- 
tion of the entire Polish nation is talking 
through his hat as well as through his 
overcoat and his galoshes. 

He had a few words to say about Bolshe- 
vism and about the gratitude of Poland 
for American help, while his parrot hung 
from the top of its cage and swore quietly 
but fluently in choice Polish. 


Clean Fighters Against Big Odds 


“Poland,” said Paderewski, “has done 
wonderfully well in the short time she has 
been at it; and those who judge our govern- 
ment by American standards are doing us 
an injustice. The nation has been function- 
ing for only a year;- our people are suf- 
fering from five years of war and invasion 
and hunger and disease; all of our indus- 
tries. have been brought to a standstill. 
Yet Poland has a government which gov- 
erns and an army which fights. We realize 
the dangers of Bolshevism here; for Ger- 
many is supplying the Bolsheviks with 
money and men, and the Bolsheviks them- 
selves are pounding at our gates. They are 
flooding the country with posters which 
set forth the glories of Bolshevism; they 
attack what they are pleased to call Capital- 
istic America through these posters. Maga- 
zines printed in alien tongues in America 
have reached Poland filled with Bolshevik 
propaganda, and we have taken them from 
the mails. The people of America don’t 
realize the dangers which may come to 
them from Bolshevism or the sources from 
which Bolshevism all over the world is re- 
ceiving its greatest aid. Americans have 
insufficient imagination. They: refuse to 
see a danger until it becomes a concrete 
menace—something that can be physically 
met and overcome. American publica- 
tions have failed to discover or have 
refused to print the truth about Bolshevism. 
They have recognized its outward mani- 
festations, but not the forces behind it. 
But there will come a time in the near 
future when these forces must be univer- 
sally recognized.” 

Paderewski asked particularly that the 
heartfelt thanks of Poland be conveyed tc 
America for the great help which Americé 
has given. Throughout the nation, he said 
there was a deep and sincere feeling 0! 
gratitude for all that America has done 
He followed me out into the hall, beyonc 
the range of the quiet but malignant pro 
fanity of the parrot, and repeated this 
statement three times. He wanted to bi 
very sure that the American nation gets al 
inkling of Poland’s gratitude. 

One can find many things at which t 
smile in Poland. One can get a good laug], 
out of the Polish nobility. They clain} 
that Poland is a very democratic country 
because one out of every ten people 1) 
Poland belongs to a noble family. On) 
cannot toss a brick into any Polish gather) 
ing without hitting a count. One can worr, 
a smile out of the Polish waiters, who insis) 
on wearing sack suits to show their demot” 
racy. One can snicker a bit at Polish oper: 
which is gloomy and likes to depict peop] 
dying resignedly in the snow for the mel) 
gloomy joy of dying. One has to laugh | 
little and even swear a little at the ineff 
ciency and impracticality of the Pole 
But one cannot get any mirth out of the) 
hunger and their steadfastness and the) 
intense patriotism. 

You can call me pro-Pole if you lik) 
I’m pro-anybody who fights a clean fight i 
a righteous cause against overwhelmir) 
odds. The Poles answer to that descrij 
tion, and it’s a pretty good basis on whit 
to rest a case. o 
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‘lie uniform dependability of the 
Salisbury Axle is due quite as much to 
the painstaking care with which its 
component parts are assembled as to the 
individual excellence of the parts them- 
selves. Precision in the adjustment of 
every working member assures the proper 
functioning of the axle as a whole. 


elecebeleRcye 2 ASX 7 COM PANY, 














When we first began building motor car 
axles fourteen years ago, we set for ourselves, 
at every stage of the manufacturing process, 
an inexorable standard of quality. This 
standard has since been adhered to with 
a faithfulness that has known no exception. 
It is therefore but natural that Salisbury 
Axles have proved themselves uniformly good. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Sere Ee 
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ECONOMY-SPEED- SAFETY 


ALE, Chain Blocks take the place of “Strong Arm” 

methods of lifting with jacks, skids, crowbars, rollers, 

trucks and rope tackle. They take the brute force, 
danger and slowness out of lifting, allowing one man to do 
the work of many, and do it better. 


Hook a Yale Chain Block to any load, up to forty 
tons, pull one side of the hand chain and the load is easily 
and swiftly lifted. The load is held = “Fyrom Hook-to-Hook-a-Line-of-Steel” 
safely suspended after you let go of the Steel Safety Hook and 
hand chain. It will not lower until you = Cresshead. Steel forgings 
pull the other side of the hand chain. designed toswit tsa 






Steel Suspension Plates 


; wer support the load, eliminat- 
Every pound of actual pulling PAS ing castings. 


is multiplied many times, so that one ‘ha 
‘ : tC Steel Hand Chain. Die 
man with a Yale Spur-geared Chain Bloc formed, elecereally "welded 


can hoist twenty tons. and smooth. 
- ; ’ Steel Load Sheave of ac- 
While the great industries use hun- curate design with provision 
for positive lubrication to 


dreds of thousands of Yale Chain Blocks apy ae 


in factories of all kinds, shipyards, stone- a Wh 
Steel Driving Pinion—a 


yards, warehouses and docks, foundries one-piece forging of special 
and machine shops, garages and rail- _ steel to resist extraordinary 
twisting and bending strains. 


roads, there are many other places where ti 
Steel Gear and Pinion—a 


the Yale Chain Block is necessary. one-piece gear cut from 
‘ , solid steel with bronze- 
s ang i Wherever heavy boxes, merchandise, _ bushed bearing. 


kegs, crates, iron, bales, machinery parts, Steel Load Chain. Die 
. . formed, electrically welded; 
logs, stone, Ice, 1 or paper must be heat treated to toughen it 
lifted — only occasionally or constantly and lengthen its life. 
_there is a Yale Chain Block of proper Steel Shackle and Steel 


size and capacity that will do the work Swivel Hook. 









safer, quicker and better. Continuous Hand Chain 
Guide. Prevents , hand 
Yale Spur-geared Chain Blocks are chain fouling and allows 
; ; it to pull in any direction 
made in seventeen sizes — Y4 to 40 tons. at any speed 
al ceptors 4 “Put Your Hoisting and Conveying Problem Up to Us” 


Write for your copy of the “Yale Hoists” Catalog, today. 
The Yale Chain Blocks are made by the makers of the Yale locks. And, like them, they bear 
the trade-mark “‘ Yale”’ as evidence of their superiority and origin. See that trade-mark “‘ Yale” 
on Builders’ Locks and Hardware, Padlocks, Cylinder Night Latches, Door Closers, Cabinet 
Locks, Bank Locks, Chain Blocks and Electric Hoists. 





Some Yale Products 
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Builders’ 
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For unusual and or , eye ae 1¢ 
Ss Yale Cylinder Night Latch Yale Door Closer 


hazardous hoisting 


The Yale & Towne M 
New York Office: 9 EB. 





6. Co., Makers of ‘the Yale Locks--Works & General Offices: Stamford, Con! 
th St. canadian Yale & Towne Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. Chicaro Unica: 77 E. Lake S| 
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THE STREET OF 
DREADFUL DROUGHT 


(Continued from Page 4) 


room to live in the living room or pant in 
the pantry.” 

The hideous middle week of January be- 
gan to loom large. A hunted look had 
fastened itself on Broadway. Stamped on 
the heads of the little ornamental ale 


kegs—now empty—that flanked the cash 


registers of the few bars still open one saw 
the descriptive trade legend which Broad- 
way might have applied to itself: “Extra 
Pale and Nutty.” 

“Met a certain party last night,’’ Monty 
now was gasping between labored breath- 
ings, “who said he knows a party he thinks 
can get mea coupla cases of Scotch. Hundred 
and fifty bucks a case! Worth it, though, 
at a thousand, what? 

“Strange, strange thing, this whole state 
of affairs, fellahs, isn’t it? I confess I don’t 
get it yet. I can’t for the life of me see how 
this town—New York!—is ever going to 
stand for as 

As if the world had not ended overnight, 
the fool sun rose out of the murk beyond 
the East River one mid-January morning 
and blazed along toward Broadway on its 
even way. The sun reached the zenith, 
whereupon Broadway got up for breakfast. 
And for the first time in the history of the 
New World Broadway admitted point 
blank that Manhattan was an organic part 
of the Union, or—to be meticulously ex- 
act—that our provinces were an outlying 
part of New York. 

I don’t mean for one minute that we city 
slickers weakly capitulated that mid- 
January day. No, no, no! We said with 
our customary good breeding that we would 
respect the Constitution, of course, at least 
for the time being, if for no other reason 
than that all the other communities of the 
country always look up to us, never making 
a move of their own until they have studied 
us and so have learned how to do things 
properly. 

' And so Manhattan decided patriotically 
not to make a scene. On the surface we 
submitted to the nonsense, meanwhile 
concentrating our superior intelligence and 
initiative upon the best and quickest means 
of ending the damfoolery once and for all in 
the courts. We made several invulnerably 
worded applications for injunctions and 
took many other dignified steps to annihi- 
late the impossible asininity—and always 
holding our temper in leash when we had 
every provocation to grow positively angry. 





The Heroism of Broadway 


We hadn’t shot our last bolt even then 
either. Right now, this very week and 
day, we are going still further; we are writ- 
ing to the papers about it. 

In my time I have seen examples of pite- 
ous yet glorious spiritual bravery glow 
steadily amid the gloom of great and sud- 
den sorrows. I have geen brave young 
widows still meet the world with a smile 
after learning that the late lamented had 
left nothing behind him except several 
thousand shares of stock in a New England 
railroad. Amid the horrors of war I saw 
stalwart lads in their twenties volunteer to 
do desk work at Washington, whistling 
while doing their hateful indoor tasks, 
playing the ukulele at their desks—any- 
thing to hide from the world that great 
secret sorrow which burned day and night 
in brave young bosoms panting for a chance 
to carry the grand old Stars and Stripes 
through hellish storms of steel in far-off 
Flanders. Once in the long ago I gazed 
through swimming eyes upon 

But you ought to see Broadway suffer its 
great secret sorrow in silence, as I saw it 
during the one-time cocktail hour the other 
evening. 

As I strolled northward I happened to 
select the left, or west, side of the dear old 
cocktail trail. Gone was that swelling croon 
which visitors of other days thought was 
the combined sounds of flat-wheeled sur- 
face cars and rattling drays—the voice of 
the city, poetically they called it—but 
which really was the rattling roar of tons of 
cracked ice bouncing blindly about in the 
tens of thousands of cocktail shakers the 
length of the long wet trail. 

“Only fancy,” I thought as I walked 
along, ‘‘telling a Broadwayite a year or two 
ago that within the coming twelvemonth or 
so one could walk nineteen blocks—from 





Madison Square to Forty-second Street— 


along the west side of Broadway and in all | 
that stretch of Tenderloin pass only two | 


doors labeled ‘Café’!” 


“Oi, yoi!” the real New Yorker would | 


have cried. ‘What a wealthy business 
those two gin mills will be doing at cocktail 
time!” 

And next fancy trying to convince the 
Broadwayite that the total of the combined 
jams of patrons inside the two nominal gin 
mills left would merely amount to a sum 
that could be written in three figures—one 
man eating oysters over the bar in the only 
café still open on the sunny side of Broad- 
way between Madison and Herald Squares; 
a second sorrowing soul sadly seated along 
the wall of the—in a manner of speaking— 
café that sobs alone between Herald Square 
and Forty-second Street; a third man, 
posed like Rodin’s Thinker, seated across 
the little café table from the second man— 
or a total of three figures in all. 

No bottles, siphons or glasses were on the 
table where these last two-thirds of the jam 
of patrons sat. Only an ash tray decorated 
the little table. On the wall behind their 
chairs much of the high art had recently 
given way to hand-lettered posters an- 
nouncing that within a few days this café 
would be made over into a help-yourself 
cafeteria. 

Behind the high dry bar sat a white- 
coated person theoretically still the bar- 
keep, his nose buried in 





Overcome by Emotion 


Pardon if I interrupt myself to say that 
it gives me no pleasure to rub salt into 
fresh wounds this way; I descend to this 
sickening realism of detail only because 
this second café was about the last speci- 
men of a once-great institution to make a 
stand on Broadway, and therefore I de- 
scribe it at some length, if for no other 
reason than to leave a record of things as 
they were. Besides this café in the thirties 
stands out in my mind because it was here 
that I came across the lone spectacle of 
violent drinking I encountered on my 
ramble. 

The barkeep, I was saying, had his nose 
buried in an evening newspaper. The re- 
ception he accorded me when I entered the 
Swinging doors was widely different from 
the whole-souled, helpful, altruistic, cheery 
greeting that he would have given even me, 
a stranger, a year or less ago. Now he did 
not so much as look up from his news- 
paper. Doubtless he knew I didn’t want 
anything, or that if I did hanker for any of 
the sissy stuff sold there now it didn’t make 
much, if any, difference whether I got it 
or not. 

The only reckless drinking, I repeat, 
which I met up with along the old cocktail 
trail was in full swing as I entered the café. 
It was taking place at the little table where 
the two sorrowing souls sat—with only an 
ash tray between them. They were guz- 
zling orally. 

“Well, of course, every man to his liking,” 
the younger of the two drab-voiced Broad- 
wayites seated at the table was saying. 
“But personally I never could see Scotch. 
The good old red-eye—that was the stuff 
that hit the spot with me! Not Bourbon 
or Canadian, but just plain United States 
rye. Why, in the old days, Charley, I 
thought nothing of ——” 

“No; the sooty old Scotch for me every 
time,”’ Charley interrupted in reminiscent 
tones. “Rye never did appeal to me— 
comparatively speaking, of course. What 
I liked was a pinch bottle of smoky Scotch, 
with a tall glass and not much ice and a 
split of sizzly - 

The ineffable pathos of it all unhorsed 
my poise for the moment. 

“Stop—till I get out!” I found myself 
screeching. “‘You big boobs, you’re break- 
ing my heart!” 

Sobbing, I groped my way to the street. 
The worst of it was that it was useless to 
stop at the bar, as one certainly would 
have done in the old days, and ask for a 
shot of something with which to pull one- 
self together. Nowadays after sudden emo- 
tional strains like this there is nothing left 
to do on Broadway but to dry one’s eyes 
and let Nature take its course in bringing 
back shattered nerve ganglions to normal. 
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Replace broken windows—mend leaky tops with 






Look for this 
display on your 
dealer's coun- 


ters 
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WINDOWS AND ROOF PATCHES 


OVERLAND 
OAKLAND 


Quicker— Anyone can attach a Stik-tite window in 
ten minutes. Neater—Stik-tite windows have a 
border of the same material as your back curtain. 
Cheaper—All labor charge for removing back cur- 
tain and sewing done away with. No loss of use of 
Car. Better—No stitching perforations to weaken 
celluloid, none to weaken curtain. 





FORD 40¢ 






Stik-tite Roof Patches are applied in the same << 
way, are also finished outside in ‘““A”’ Auto Rubber MOHAIR 50¢ 
(Ford), ‘‘B”’ Mohair, or “F” Imitation Leather, to Be 
match your top. Like the windows they stick till 
the top wears out. 


—— 


LONG GRA/N 
60¢ 


See your dealer. If he hasn’t them, send us his 
nameand 40, 50, or 60 cents for “A’’, =D Ole bs, 


The Cincinnati Auto Specialty Co. 
“The Stik-Tite Co.”’ 
Dept. O, 324 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Makers of “Stik-tite Lily-White” tube patches, “‘ Frost King” Asbestos 
Lined Radiator Covers, Auto Tops, Tire Covers, ‘Warner’ Seat Covers. 


Write for successful plan that bri 
DEALERS Write for, successful. plan easy: sales. 
__you_new customers and_ easy sales. 


you new customers 
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Health and happiness 
for your boy 


Make your boy -an outdoor boy. Guide him toward vigorous 
health and strength. Buy him this wonderful Gilbert Outdoor 
Wheel Toy outfit with which he can build for himself, with only a 
Screw driver and a wrench for tools, strong, speedy coasters, 
gliders, speedsters, wagons and trucks. A splendid set at $10 
(Canada $15) makes the geared speedster above and all the other 
toys. Other sets at $6.50 and $15 (Canada $9.75 and $22.50). 


Gilbert Outdoor Wheel Toy 
This fine toy will develop your boy’s constructive ability while he 
is having the best of fun. It is one of many Gilbert Toys which are 
great boy teachers and helpers. Write today for a copy of my 


boys’ magazine, the complete Gilbert 
joe fad Pr 


toy catalog and facts about my Gilbert 
Engineering Institute for Boys. 

The A. C. Gilbert Company, 119 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
In Canada: The A. C. Gilbert-Menzies Co., Limited, Tvronto. 


In England: The A. C. Gilbert ¢ ‘ompany, 125 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 
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“CORNS” CLL 


Removed with “Freezone 
It Doesn’t Hurt a Bit! 


Apply a few drops of Freezone on a touchy corn or 
a callus fora few nights. It stops aching after the first 
application, then shortly you lift that bothersome corn 
or callus right off. No pain at all! No soreness! 


Any Corn—Anywhere—Also 
Calluses on Bottom of Feet 
You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, also corns between 
the toes and the ‘‘hard-skin’’ calluses on bottom of feet. 
Tiny bottles of Freezone, sufficient to clear your feet of every 
) corn and callus, can be obtained at drug stores anywhere ! 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 


DMA NOL 


The Perfect Mouthpiece 


J 





REG.U.S. 
PAT.OFF. 

OMPANIONS for the quiet 

evening...a good book...and a 
pipe with a REDMANOL bit. It easily 
equals amber’s brilliance, and betters 
amber’s strength. Modern chemistry 
is proud of it, odorless, tasteless, non- 
inflammable. Just the sort of a pipe 
that will bea lasting friend. For every 
man, for every taste, for every purse, 
there is a REDMANOL pipe in a 
variety of shapes that careful crafts- 
men cut by hand. 


















































REDMANOL CHEMICAL Propucts Co. 


CHICAGO Dept. 61 ILLINOIS 


Pipes, $1.50 to $25; holders, 
50c to $10. Ask us, if your 
dealer hasn’t them. 











| Inane strawberry shortcakes! 
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I hurried northward hopefully as the 
thought came to me that only a few blocks 
beyond was a famous Broadway café which 
for years I had known as a rock of strength, 
immortal, imperishable as the Palisades. 
Socially and financially it had always 
seemed one with the infinite, whereas the 
Constitution of the United States was but 
ink and parchment. 


LIVING CURIO PALACE 
WoNDERFUL HUMAN FREAKS OF NATURE! 
ADMISSION 25 CENTS 


Thus screamed the new sign of many 


| colors above the still ornate entrance. 


Indoors remained undisturbed the gor- 
geous stretches of beveled mirrors between 


| polished woods of the tropics. The long 
| and wealthy floor of many-colored tiles 


still was sprinkled with a well-bred hint of 
sawdust. The brass-railed mahogany bar 


| still stood intact. 


But on top of the bar! 

Zip, or Barhum’s What is It?—the ven- 
erable dean of circus freaks, now reaching 
an age where jealous fellow performers 


| round the Players and Lambs and Friars 


clubs are beginning to refer to him caus- 
tically as Barnum’s What Was It? Mlle. 


| Dippe, the Pin-Headed Queen of the Last 


of the Aztecs. An Indian dancing dame 
with a complexion of full morocco, known 
to her sister artistes as Sunbonnet Sioux, 
but listed professionally as Lizzie-Kick-a- 
Hole-in-the-Sky; so listed, at least, until 
Timmy—head barkeep before the adorable 


| institution had degenerated into a freak 
| show, but now chief showman—in a mo- 
| ment of reminiscent sentiment changed her 
| name on the program to Alice-Sit-by-the 


Fire-Water. 

Three-legged monstrosities. Mlle. Inga, 
Premiére Snake Enchantress, and her sinu- 
ous, mottled 

‘Ladies and gents’””—ex-Head Barkeep 
Timmy was orating to the dozen or so silly 
gapers desecrating the place with their 
presence, all of them doubtless mere visi- 





| tors from our provinces—‘“‘at this end of 


the ba—the platform we have Millie Inga, 
the prumeer snake charmer; the little lady 
who will show you how I and she and 
pro’bition have redooced the high cost of 
living. For at the mere cost of the fourth 
part of a dollar you shull here see what you 
gents, back in the days when this insti- 
tootion was a liquor store, only thought 
you saw after setting yourself back many, 
many dollars.’ False laughter. 


Ancient Shrines Violated 


And a few months ago at the same hour, 
on this very spot, this now piteously 
ridiculous Timmy was a great artist of the 
first class; a divinely gifted and graceful 
and gracious alchemist who could bring 
into being with a mere tilt of the elbow the 
liquid gold of the Bronx, the cold blue- 
white yet infinitely passionate diamond 
drops of the Martini! 

All, all was passing—had passed. Across 


| the square from Timmy’s materialized 


jimjams the once-inspiring name of Rector 
had gone; in its place a freshly painted sign 
bluntly said: ‘‘Soda Fountain.” Where 
seemingly but yesterday the Rector window 
laces and velours had curtained the inti- 
mate indoor ecstasies from the view of 
the outdoor rabble, to-day the windows 
brazenly invited the passer-by to look in 
upon stacks of bonbon boxes, pastries, 
sirups—all the long and ghastly line of 
these new sweetish, childish substitutes, 
which, as Broadway points out to you, are 
ruinous in their attacks on the liver. 

On still another Broadway corner close 
by, the one-time window back drops of 
mahogany also had been removed, thus 
permitting the public for the first time in 


| generations to gaze right in upon the bar— 


now stacked with what? Foolish pies! 
Nickel vats 
filled with nerve-destroying black coffee! 
Indigestible pastry piffle! 

It was at this Broadway corner that I 
noted an incident that perhaps was slight 
in itself, but which bore home to me the 
truth of Broadway’s argument that the 
extra-dry fanatics, not content with rob- 
bing the tired Broadway business man of 
his simple relaxations, were bent upon de- 
stroying the very bulwark of our social 
system—the family. For as I looked west- 
wardalong the cross street saw a workman 
on a ladder wrenching loose a signboard 
bearing the homely old motto: ‘Family 
Entrance.” 
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The drys will rise to declare, I suppose, 
that they never saw a family enter a family 
entrance. Neither did I, but the argument 
is beside the point. The good-hearted 
liquor man provided a family entrance, 
didn’t he, in case a family ever should feel 
the need of one? And the head of the 
family used that entrance after hours and 
on Sundays, didn’t he? So why blame the 
saloon for the lack of initiative on the part 
of the family? 

Of all the sickly evidences of decadency 
obtruding themselves along the blighted 
cocktail trail, that spectacle of strawberry 
shortcakes staining that particular bar was, 
I think, most revolting to me. 

Here was a bar which for almost a gen- 
eration had been a place of business so 
necessary to the well-being of Broadway 
that a kindly mayor-of other days had 
found himself obligated to announce in a 
great state paper that he had granted to the 
institution an all-night license in order to 
save the city’s night workers from dropping 
famished in their tracks. The only stipu- 
lation that went with this unusual privilege 
was that nourishing food be served also in 
the institution to the hungering night 
workers. 

I was by way of being a night worker 
myself back in my bachelor days. Well do 
I remember with what alacrity good old 
Jim, the proprietor, kept faith with the 
generous mayor to the extent of immediately 
purchasing and placing on exhibition an 
entire cheese and a tin of sardines. And 
memories come to me now of Jim’s gracious 
welcome to us famished night workers as 
we flocked, winter and summer and winter, 
to his kindly board each midnight; min- 
gling with us horny-handed sons of toil in 
fashion democratic; sharing our joys when 
we laughed, our sorrows when we wept, as 
year in and year out, night after night, 
he watched us and his cheese mellow into 
middle age. 


Farewells to Jim 


I am not ashamed to confess that my 
eyes fogged as I gazed the other day upon 
the shortcakes soiling the bar; that my 
voice trembled as I wiped my eyes and 
murmured half aloud: ‘Farewell, good 
Jim! Never again-are we to hear your 
stereotyped but fervent au revoir of the 
old days: ‘Going out to breakfast, gents? 
Well, how about a last one—on the house? 
Order anything you want, gents, light or 
dark.” 

Poor old Jim! I firmly believe that on a 
recent day when the kindly soul was forced 
to have a key made that he might lock his 
Broadway door his only assets in the insti- 
tution were the bar fixtures, his cheese and 
the tin of sardines. Virtually thrown out into 
the street at a time of life when it was im- 
possible for him to start anew, the old man 
gathered his pitiful belongings about him, 
and bravely he told a favored little group 
of us old-time night workers, friends and 
patrons, that he was going to visit for a 
while—thus the penniless old man phrased 
the years of dependency ahead of him—an 
aged sister living in a country cottage. 
Partly to show him that we did not lack 
appreciation of all that he had done for us 
in past years, and largely to cheer him on his 
way, a few of us hastily formed a little sur-— 
prise farewell committee, we patrons having» 
resolved to go the limit and accompany him) 
all the way to Fishkill, on the outskirts of 
which we knew his sister lived. And sur- 
reptitiously we passed the hat and raised 
five hundred and forty-two dollars for the 
old man, slipping the purse into a pocket 
of his frayed brown overcoat at the Grand 
Central Station when old Jim was looking 
the other way. And then to his tremulous} 
amazement our little committee piled) 
aboard the train with him and broke the 
news that we would accompany him t 
the end of his last journey. 

The news unnerved him, but in time he 
found his voice. He was not going to his 
sister living at Fishkill, he explained, but 
was going to try to forget his sorrows b 


side of Cork. And‘so for one reason 0 
other we old patrons of Jim detrained at th 
One Hundred and Twenty-Fifth Stree 
Station, poor old Jim waving us good-b 
from the observation platform. And. tht 
last we saw of the old man he seemed sud} 
denly to have realized that some sort o 
bulky foreign matter had mysteriously be 
come lodged in the pocket of his frayed ol 
(Continued on Page 197) 








Order the above pat- 
terns by number, or 
have your merchant 
show you other Arm- 
strong Linoleum pat- 
terns. 
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tor That Home You‘re Building 


HIS remarkable first-Aoor view 

of a newly-built house shows the 

practical and artistic value of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum for every room. 
It also shows how wise it is to have lino- 
leum floors laid while the house is being 
built. For if the walls, woodwork, and 
floors are harmoniously related to one 
another, it is comparatively easy to se- 
lect the proper draperies, furnishings, 
and color schemes. 


Four different kinds of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum were used for these five rooms: 
Parquetry Inlaid for the living-room and 
dining-room; plain brown linoleum for 
the hall; a red tile inlaid for the enclosed 
porch; and blue and white inlaid for the 
kitchen. 


In every room the linoleum was laid 
properly, will be easy to keep clean, and 
will retain its attractiveness for years, 


because the colors run clear through to 
the burlap back. 

Rea/ linoleum is made of wood flour, 
powdered cork, and oxidized linseed oil, 
pressed on burlap. Genuine linoleum 
has a burlap back, is flexible, and not 
easy to tear. Be sure to ask for Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum by name. The name 
Armstrong’s Linoleum, with the Circle 
A trade-mark, appears on the back of 
all genuine goods, 


Armstrong Bureau of 
Interior Decoration 
Write this Bureau for advice as to patterns 
to match any scheme of interior decoration. 
Trained decorator in charge. No fees. 


“The Art of Home Furnishing 
and Decoration’’ 
By Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the New 
York School of Fine and Applied Art. Sent, 
with de luxe color plates of fine home interiors, 
on receipt of twenty cents. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COM PANY, Linoleum Dept., Lancaster, Pa. 
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T has been said that the 
only throne which re- 
mains unshaken is baby’s. 
He reigns supreme while 
adoring parents seek 
untiringly to give him every comfort. 
How carefully the tender, flower-like 
skin must be bathed,—what gentle 
treatment is necessary if the scalp is to 
be kept healthy, and the hair soft and 
silky. Mothers know all this and many 
of the wisest use Resinol Soap. They 
know it is perfectly pure and will keep 


ting and (igs 
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baby wholesome and sweet,—at the 
same time tending to prevent rashes 
and chafing. 

Besides being so effective for King Baby, 
mothers find Resinol Soap delightful for 
preserving and improving their own com- 
plexions. Use it as directed and see if you 
cannot feel how much easier the pores breathe 
after being refreshed by its soothing, cleans- 
ing ingredients. 

For the daily bath Father declares there 
is nothing more stimulating. He also says 
Resinol Shaving Stick is the best ever 
because it leaves his face free from the dry, 
burning, after-shaving effects. 


At all drug and toilet goods counters. Trial Free. 
Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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(Continued from Page 194) 
brown overcoat—was extracting the purse 
from the pocket—was kissing it passion- 
ately as the last car slid luxuriously (from 
ou view round a curve. 

Little human tragedies like these—and 
‘there are many of them on Broadway to- 
day—perhaps are personal, parochial, in 
their appeal and their resultant effects. 
More widespread, therefore more ominous 
in its decadent effect upon the very virility 
of the city and nation, is the wishy-washy 
quenching of all that was fearless and 
fibrous and courageous in the flower of 
Broadway’s young American manhood 
since Broadway has forcibly begun to take 
the water cure. Recently I visited several 
late-blooming Broadway restaurants dur- 
ing and after the midnight hours, and 
among all the sparse gatherings of supper: 
folks I saw not one Broadway fight! 

“Yes, I’ll han2 it to the drys for one 
thing,” admitted none other than Jim 
Churchill, doyen of Broadway cabaret 
restaurateurs. “We don’t have to keep up 
on our toes half the night now Stopping 
Broadway fights.” 

Terrible yet glorious to witness were the 
gory battles of wet days, a distinctive kind 
of battle known only to the midnight life 
of Manhattan and therefore specifically 
listed as the Broadway fight. 

The Broadway fight in its rise, climax 
and fall followed a rigid code as dogmatic 
in its rulings as the duel of still earlier 
drinking days. Always the provocative to 


- battle was seemingly a trivial thing. Per- 


haps a gent’s lady friend merely nodded 
pleasantly to a rival gent visiting the first 
gent’s table. Maybe the first gent didn’t. 
like the way the second gent wore his hair, 
toothpick or ears. Enough! The typical 
Broadway battle was on. 

Let us cautiously draw close—not too 
close—and witness this thing known as a 
Broadway fight in its moments of bloodiest 
fury. 

“Now, looka here, Freddy, you can’t 
pull that rough stuff with me just because 
I gotta dame with me! Lady or no lady 
present, you can’t ——”’ 

“Oh, I can’t, can’t I? Who's it says I 
can’t?” 

“IT says it, that’s who!” 

“You! Why, you big stiff, for two pins 
I'll knock your block off; you ——"” 

“Oh, you would, would you?”’ 

“Yes, you damn’ well know I would! 
If it wasn’t they’s a lady sitting with you 
at this table I’d paste you one that’d slam 
your front teeth through your back hair, 
you great big dish-faced,white-livered ‘4 

“Now I’ve took enough of this, Freddy! 
I’ve took enough! Lady or no lady, I'll 
bust you one that’l] —_” 

Oh, you will?” 

“Yes—I—will! You poor thing!” 

““Now see here, Harry, all you gotta do 
is sare your lady friend and come outside 
an 2s ih 





The Watered Blood of Broadway 


It was at this point in the good old red- 
blooded days now gone that the restaura- 
teur, brushing aside all thoughts of per- 
sonal safety, probably armed only with a 
napkin, had to jump forward and stop the 
slaughter. 

“Cease, boys, cease!” he would cry. 
“Cease, or I shall call New Haven on the 


long distance and tell teacher !’’ 


Often the Broadway battlers, hoarse with 
the fog of fighting but still able to shake a 
hasty adjective, would fight on unheeding. 
And then and only then would the res- 
taurant proprietor find himself forced to 
take a final, cruelly ghastly step. Sum- 
moning the French head waiter and ad- 
dressing that Bourbon potentate in the 
English tongue, the boss would say to the 

aughty foreign gentleman in firm, clear 
tones: ‘“‘Paddy, if these two pin-headed 
ittle squirts at this table don’t dry up, dry 
em! Don’t serve ’em any more of the hard 
‘tuff, Paddy.” 

“I make you, boss,” the head waiter 
vould reply with Gallic terseness, standing - 


THE SATURDAY 


at ease while the thunders of battle sud- 
denly sank to last low growls, to fearsome 
silence. 

To-day the water cure already has 
thinned the blood of the one-time Broad- 
way battlers. Midnight follows midnight, 
and never a Broadway fight—not one. 
And as the watered blood of Broadway 
continues to pump its way through Broad- 
way hearts it has water-logged still an- 
other glowing emotion; it has quenched 
and chilled forever that great warm spirit 
of care-free generosity, that boundless 
spirit of Broadway largess which in wet 
days was an outstanding feature of the 
whole-souled Broadwayite in his midnight 
moments of large full leisure. 

I remember, for instance, that after 


. Monty in the old days had fought his way 


uptown through the crowds on the cock- 
tail trail, working his way then through 
dinner and between three acts of a show 
and arriving toward midnight at his 
favorite cabaret or roof-show table, he 
thought nothing then of handing the 
gifted leader of the jazz band at least five 
dollars to play Monty’s favorite rag selec- 
tion. 

. Often, too, I have seen Monty follow 
this up an hour later with a gift of ten dol- 


lars and the request that the band play 


Silver Threads Among the Gold, sometimes 
even doubling his second gift toward dawn 
as he pleaded with the leader to play some- 
thing from Grieg steeped with Scandina- 
vian gloom. 


| What's the Matter With Monty? 


Yet only a few nights ago when I asked 
that same jazz-band leader if he had seen 
Monty lately the answer I got was a cryp- 
tie “Well, yes and no.” Monty had not 
been in the place for some weeks, the band 
leader went on, and in unfeeling tones he 
volunteered an added supposition that per- 
haps one reason Monty had not been seen 
recently was that maybe while Monty was 
passing a table a waiter had probably mis- 
taken him for a hard-boiled egg and had 
mixed him with the salad dressing. 

The band leader was wrong. I feel sure 
that if anyone were to seize Monty to-day 
and crack open his newly acquired shell 
one merely would find upon looking within 
that the drys had saved Monty from incip- 
ient cirrhosis of the liver only to inflict 
upon him and his kind a sudden and in- 
curable attack of sclerosis of the heart. 

I am not bigoted enough to say that 
these_busybody, provincial despoilers of 
our simple Broadway pleasures deliber- 
ately—though I wouldn’t put it past ’em— 
started out to inflict unspeakable misery 
upon Broadway’s four great producing 
classes. 

Ido know, however, that with the sudden 
deluge of plain water many members of these 
four producing classes—our barkeeps, jazz 
players, waiters and cabaret chorus girls— 
are shrieking in vain for help as they sink for 
the third time. 

For the more sprightly a given cabaret 
restaurant was in the wet days, the faster 
it was, the faster it closed. The Broadway 
restaurant that did the biggest business, a 
shade more than one million dollars during 
a banner—the banner—year that ended a 
twelvemonth ago, closed with one of the 
first of the big crashes heard along Broad- 
way. In that restaurant and its kind food 
was looked upon chiefly as a sponge, and 
then but sparingly. So, too, are going, going 
the humbler little table d’héte places, those 
delightfully European restaurants, so for- 
eign, so devilish, where one took an anxs- 
thetic of California pink ink before tackling 
a wing of Long Island fowl. 

Only those restaurants safely ride the 
deluge of water whose proprietors in the 
old days persistently held to the odd belief, 
So rare in a Broadway lately deceased, that 


; the same business we did 
eight years ago,” they’ve told me, and 
thankful they are alive. Saturday and 


Sunday at the dinner hour, not midnight, 
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TIMER, the standard 
Ford cars. 


I deliver the electric current so smoothly and 
cleanly that each cylinder gets a hotter, 
spark—so the engine is easy to start and pulls 
prevent excess 


evenly. I save gasoline and 
carbon, too. 


I am beautifully made—of fine 
tool-steel roller finished like a 


for 1920), 








MILWAUKE 


by most dealers, 


Retail Price $2.25 





ailoved loike 
the 


Inest Gowns 


“Uf PATTERN forevery last and for every 

part of every last.” Here is a shoe that 
combines all the eleg 
fashioning with a supr 
You will be captivated—simply carried away 
with its exclusiveness. And note its original- 
ity of construction— 105 individual opera- 


I Make Fords Start Easily 


I am the Brush Assembly of the MILWAUKEE 


replacement timer for 


bronze, with a 
ball bearing— 
and I am guaranteed to outwear any other made. 
Largely because of me, 500,000 Milwaukee Tim. 
ers were sold in 1919 (over a million being made 


Mitwavuker Auto Encine & 
Suppty Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(Also Manufacturers of Guardian Bumpers) 


Sold by 75% of all automotive supply jobbers and va, 
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The Eastwood 
Play Shoe 


For golf, cycling, 
baseball, tramping, 
hunting—every 
out door sport. 


Real smoke-tanned leather, 
unlined, Natural (Chrome 
Gray) Color. Both 


and outer soles the very best 


inner 


oak-tanned leather. The 
shoe is outing cut, laces low 
in front. Seamless, easy and 
pliable. Made with regular 
heel in men’s sizes, and with 
spring heel in smaller sizes, 
with an arch to the last that 
cives full support to the foot. 


The EASTWOOD PLAY SHOE 


does not grow hard with 


wetting. Cleans easily with 
Stands 
all kinds of wear and still 


soap and water. 


looks well. A fine school 
shoe for boys. Very eco- 
nomical. Wears longer than 
the ordinary shoe. No tacks 
or waxed threads to hurt the 
feet or wear out stockings. 


The EASTWOOD 


PLAY SHOE 


For Men—Style No. 963 
Sizes 5% to 11; regular heel $14.00 


For Women—Style No. 106 
Sizes 2% to 8; regular heel $12.00 


For Larger Boys—Style No. 964 
Sizes 5% to 8; spring heel $13.00 


For Smaller Boys—Style No. 1658 
Sizes 2% to5; spring heel $11.50 


For Larger Children—Style No, 1340 
Sizes 11 to 2; spring heel $10.50 


For Smaller Children—Style No. 1240 
Sizes 8 to 11; spring heel $9.50 


Booklet describing other 
Eastwood Specialties sent 
on Request 


Wm. Eastwood & Son Co. 
308 East Main Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 






































THE SATURDAY 


are their only big nights now. Broadway, 
like our provinces, suddenly has become a 
Saturday-night town. All of which may be 
good for Broadway morally and physically, 
but—well, we’re not keen about it, thazall! 
Like our Greenwich Village long-haired 
lions and short-haired lionesses of zstheti- 
cism, we still hone to live our lives in our own 
way, so there! 

Sorrowfully during recent rambles I saw 
Broadwayites, native and acute, spending 


| good booze money on theater tickets and 


food and clothing and such truck as never 
money was spent on before; splendid bar- 
keeps standing mutely along the Broad- 
way curbs, wistfully waiting for somebody 
to do something, facing the awful alterna- 
tive of starving and thirsting to death or 
taking to work; magnificent head waiters, 
now resting, with the shine destroyed on 
their patent-leather shoes because in a 
world suddenly gone plumb to hell—as one 
of them bitterly pointed out to me—the 
insolent lower classes refuse to take jobs 
cleaning the streets. 

And cabaret chorus girls and roof-show 
queens wept as brokenly they went over 
with me the joys of the great nights gone. 
No more does a Broadway in its chronic 
sober moments flick bank notes across the 
highball toward them, even though they 
still sing and dance their way right up to 
the tables groaning under the pitchers of 
ginger-ale cup—which the old addicts of 
rye now order—or to the tables where once 
was Scotch but now writhe nightly under a 
load of cider cup. In sad-glad tones these 
sterling working girls recalled that the only 
secret sorrow visited upon them back in the 
glad nights now past was the trouble they 
sometimes had when after stuffing the 
crisp loot in the First National Bank of 
Femininity at the end of the show they 
tried to walk from dressing room to limou- 
sine without noticeably interfering. But 
now, they tell me, they could walk all the 
way home after the quitting whistle in the 
show shops blows, if necessary, without 
the slightest danger of friction starting a 
lisle run on the bank. 

The cruel straits to which these poor 
working girls have been reduced by a lot 
of dod-gone fanatics can only be ap- 
preciated properly when it is understood 
that their station in life, their very art, 
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presupposes the upkeep of five-thousand- 
dollar apartments on the Drive, Jap butlers, 
town cars, Russian sables, costly police 
dogs and chows. And so in order to retain 
these necessities they are forced to save and 
save and save their salaries until economy 
has come to be a bore. 

The other day as I walked up what once 
was the cocktail trail the injustice of it all 
so weighed on my mind that mechanically 
I paused at the Broadway entrance to what 
in happier days had been a milestone along 
the route. Back in the recent days that 
were, we wits of Broadway facetiously knew 
the place as the Forty-second Street 
Country Club. If only for old times’ sake, 
I decided, I would go in and order a sarsa- 
parilla beneath the mural painting of Old 
King Cole. 

The door was closed, curtained, nailed; 
the key probably thrown away. 

Moodily I recalled then that they had 
not taken our tea away from us—yet. 
didn’t hanker for tea, but I did hone to be 
once again among jolly indoor: crowds. 
Always, I remembered, the tea room just 
beyond the bar of the Forty-second Street 
Country Club was jammed at this hour 
with lovely, lively ladies. In desperation, 
therefore,*I rounded the corner of the build- 
ing-and entered the Forty-second Street 
door. The tea room was empty almost 
to the point of solemnity. On second 
thought I believe there were two old ladies 
seated at one table and two older ladies at 
another. A door that once had led from the 
tea room to the service bar was curtained, 
closed. The old ladies were drinking tea. 

As I turned and strolled aimlessly into 
the hotel lobby again I encountered a rare 
Broadway wit whom jocosely in the long 
ago we had elected to a high office known 
as pastor emeritus of the Forty-second 
Street Country Club. He, too, had wandered 
into the building from force of habit. While 
we leaned against the lobby news stand he 
bravely tried to bring cheer to the moment 
with jests that had caused us to choke with 
sheer ecstasy in the old days. Now for 
some reason his stuff didn’t seem to get 
over. And after a long silence he turned 
at last to the news stand. ‘‘Have one on 
me,” he said listlessly. And my host, the 
one-time wit, took an Atlantic Monthly 
and I took a New Republic. 
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Cash Your 
Spare Hours 


Mr. Russell E. Shirk, of Indiana, cashes his. 
As a subscription representative of Amer- 
ica’s three easy-selling publications—The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentleman—he 
makes every spare hour bring extra profit, 
He seldom has more than an hour or two at 
a time, yet he finds it easy to add as much 
as fifty dollars a month to his income. 

You, too, can raise your salary by making 
your spare hours pay. Because of an un- 
precedented demand the country over, we 
need new representatives everywhere. Send 
the coupon below if you could use $5.00— 
$10.00—$15.00— 


$25 a week extra 


~sseemeeee CUT HERE**#22*#2**"*""" 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
744 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen:—1I surely can use extra money each week. 
Please tell me, without obligation to me, about your spare- 
time, salary-raising plan. 


Name 





Street 


Town. 





State. 
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| TYLES in Raita: 

| lates! Decidedlynew 
are the extra large 
) chocolatesin Vogan’s 
Cinderella package 
with their rich cen- 
ters of nuts and 
cream. 


: 








If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send $1.50 
for this 1 lb. package. 
Vogan Candy 
Company 
Portland, Oregon 


OSGAaNn’s 


(GHOGOLATES 
WHERE 


mane ll 
DATE Mies 
} You Want It 


Right on your fountain 
pen or pencil. Monthly 
calendar sheet in plain 
view under celluloid 
window. Users find this 
ingenious 


Argus Up-to-Date 


beautifully nickel 
plated Pocket Clip just as 
useful as a watch. 
























Get one from your stationer or send us 20c, stat- 
ing whether fountain pen or pencil size. 
SATISFACTION OR MONEY REFUNDED 













WRITE for’ free_illustrat) 
| . guide book and “EVIDENCE * 
| CONCEPTION BLANK.” Se?) 
| model or sketch and description of invention foro 


free opinion of its patentable nature. 
Highest References, Prompt Service. Reasonable Ter! 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. 
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Will YOU Profit by the Experience of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad System? 


The Southern Pacific Railroad System is using every day to this railroad system that its use is a 
8 Dictaphones. Their use is general on this road facility by which a large volume of correspondence 
‘from the Federal Manager’s Office to that of the is gotten out at greater speed and much lower cost 
Station Freight Office. he accounting depart- than formerly. Whether your office is large or 
ment has a daily average of 117 letters per trans- small, we are ready to install Dictaphones in your 
cribing operator. The Dictaphoneis demonstrating office, on your work. Put it up to The Dictaphone. 


"™ENICTA 


Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries 


“The Shortest Route to the Mail- Chute’’ 













American Railwa 


y Express, New York, N.W. Fulmer, 


General Purchasing Agent, says: “On a one month’s 
test, covering 18 operators with an average output of 1,59] 
letters per day, we found the cost for transcribing a little 
under 3c per letter.” 

The American Rolling Mill 
town, Ohio, says: ‘We have 68 
The Dictaphone system ha 


be greatly efficient, a tim 
expense.” 


Company, Middle- 
Dictaphones in use. 
8 proved itself in our work to 


€ saver as well as a saver of 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 
(Nickel Plate), Cleveland, C. A. Beck, Chief Clerk, 
says: “We are using at present approximately 100 
Dictaphones in our various departments with mighty 
gratifying results.” 

Deere & Webber, Minneapolis, say: 
speaking, we find that operators transcribing from 
The Dictaphone can get out 20 to 2314% more letters 
in a day than when they were obliged to take shorthand 


“Generally 






























notes and transcribe from the same.” 


you for convincing demonstration 
» and for Booklet,“‘The Man at the Desk.’’ 


THE DICTAPHONE, Woolworth Building, New York Cit 





Akron, Ohio Chicago, Ill. Grand Rapids, Mich. New Orleans, La. San Francisco, Cal. Syracuse, No; 
Atlanta, Ga. Cincinnati, Ohio Hartford, Conn. Philadelphia, Pa. Springfield, Mass. Toledo, Ohio 
Branches Baltimore, Md. Cleveland, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind. Pittsburgh, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. Washington, D. C, 
Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Texas Kansas City, Mo. Portland, Ore. St. Paul, Minn. Worcester, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. Denver, Colo. Los*Angeles, Cal. Providence, R. I. Seattle, Wash. Montreal, Can. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Des Moines, Iowa Minneapolis, Minn. Rochester, N. Y, Spokane, Wash. Toronto, Ont. 
Detroit, Mich. New Haven, Conn. Salt Lake City, Utah 
There is but one Dictaphone, 





trade-marked “The Dictaphone,’ 



































* made and merchandised by the Columbia Graphophone Company 
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Why Swift & Company 
has to be “big” 


Every day last year, according to Government figures, 
Americans ate an average of: 

Over 19,000,000 pounds of dressed beef. 

Over 1,750,000 pounds of mutton and lamb. 

Nearly 28,000,000 pounds of pork products. 

Over 5,500,000 pounds of chickens, ducks, etc. 

Over 63,000,000 eggs. 

Over 4,000,000 pounds of butter. 








To provide this food is a stupendous job. 


These quantities must be gathered, dressed, prepared, packed, and 
brought to you at your dealer’s, often many hundreds of miles from 
where they are produced. 


They must be forthcoming without fail, every day, year in and year 
out. They must be clean and wholesome, pure and uncontaminated. 
They must be handled with the greatest skill, care, and speed, for 
they are perishable. 


And all this must be done at the lowest possible expense for the 
good of all, as every penny that can be saved benefits both the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. 


These are the needs which Swift & Company helps to meet. Only 
a business national in scope, adequately equipped, in charge of spe- 
cialists, and free to act along true business lines, could hope to cope 
with them. 


Last year Swift & Company did its work so well that you, as an 
average American citizen, continued to take your supply of meat and 
produce for granted; and yet Swift & Company’s profit was only 
a fraction of a cent per pound from all sources. 











Send for the 1920 Swift Year Book. 
Address Swift & Company, 4117 Packers 
Avenue, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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Ever-Re ady’ 


Radio Blades 


Safety Razor 


“The Little Barber 
in a Box’’ 


It's the foe of toughest beards Feta 
the friend of tenderest faces! Gas 
the great big dollar's worth that 
gives millions of men the quickest, 
cleanest, coolest . shaves of their 
lives. It’s the EVER-READY—the 
result of twenty years effort to give 
to the world the Perfect Shave! 


Get an Ever-Ready: Shaving Brush, 
with bristles gripped in hard able) ol=Fa 
and know brush satisfaction. 


30c to $7.50 





TRADE MARK FACE 





Hardest, toughest steel—finest,most 


delicate grinding—stringent tests 


and inspections—all insure the uni- _ ‘ 
formity and lasting keenness of 


Ever-Ready Radio Blades. 


Each blade is a joy shaver. Keen 
to do its duty and waiting in a per- 
fect sealed package for the oppor- 
tunity to get next to your beard. 


Sold everywhere—6 for 40c. 


American Safety Razor Corporation 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Factories: New York Toronto London Paris 
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Two KS: an 0, Ode and CE 


In 1888 when the above letters were first 





euphoniously assembled they meant nothing. 
| To-day they mean protection for you in the 


purchase of photographic goods. 


Arranged to spell “Kodak’’, they signify certain 
products of the Eastman Kodak Company, such as Kodak 
Cameras, Kodak Tripods and Kodak Film Tanks. | 


Kodak is our registered and common law trade-mark 


and cannot be rightfully applied except to goods of our 


manufacture. 


[fit isn’t an Eastman, it isn’ta Kodar. 





Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. MA 








Ric An Illustrated Weekly ane 
sora Founded 4 p83 
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uppenheimer good clothes are an investment. 
They give you quality of materials and tailoring — right American style — good appearance — faithful service—real economy. 


The HOUSE of KUPPENHEIMER 





Copyright, 1920. The House of Kuppenheimer, 
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50,000 B. C.—Making a date in 
the Stone Age 


1920 A. D.—Ingersoll plants produce 
20,000 reliable watches daily 
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1850 A. D.—‘‘Make seven watches a 





Loc CS 





100 B. C.—Calling time by the 
Water Clock in Rome 


What Time Is It? 


INCE the cave dweller, men have always sought an answer to that question. 
In the last twenty-five years Ingersolls have answered it to sixty million 
people. It is to commemorate the passing of its first quarter century of con- 
tribution to the watch industry that the House of Ingersoll is making another 
contribution: an authoritative history of men’s struggle to know the time. 


This book “Time Telling Through the Ages,” (Doubleday, Page & 
Company, $3.00), is pictured at the bottom of this column. The illustrations 
in this advertisement are selected from the twenty-four in the book. They 
themselves sketch for you the story of time. 
























Do you know the story of time? Did you know that a New, England 
minister was the first American watchmaker? Did you know that a hog 
bristle was the antecedent of the modern “hair spring”? Did you know that 
Galileo’s discovery of the laws of the pendulum made clocks possible? Did 
you know that the first watch was shaped like an egg? 


You'll be interested in seeing “Time Telling Through the Ages’’—at the 
Public Library, or at any store with an Ingersoll Anniversary Display. It is 
also on sale'at many booksellers, or will be sent direct from Doubleday, Page 
& Company, Garden City, L. I., or from us on receipt of price. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 






1750 A. D.—Colonial watches were 
more ornamental than accurate 






2. 


See sa mi > a than. 


1510 A. D.—A blacksmith of Nurem- 
berg made the first pocket clock 
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ee 
ee SOME delightfully thoughtful person, Jack, has sent me not merely 
one spoon * * * but quantities of them * * * Lovely spoons, glittering spoons 
COMMUNITY Spoons! * * * With a chest of beautiful knives and forks to match 


Ivsuspect, °* o.*e*7 626 uulelal 


? 


—BDARBART 


Srx Trasroons 4,50 Oxetpa Community, fa. 
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By RHODES 


TLLUS TRATED Br JAMES mM. PRESTON 





' HE Lac des Alpes is very blue, papa, is it not?’’ remarked the Princess Lydia, the real-estate agent at Geneva could manage to find. The real-estate agent at 
standing at the broad French window that looked out upon the terrace of the Geneva, though deeply sensible of the honor, had been pestered to death lately with 
villa and upon the lake below. ; exiled royal families and their demands. He was excessively grateful to the late 
“Tt is blue,” replied the late Royal Highness Georges IV of Constantia-Felix Majesty of Constantia-Felix when he expressed himself contented with Branchazay. 

with’a laugh, “but it is not so blue as most of us who have come to live near it are.”’ There were two bathrooms, one with a shower, and a lovely view, just as the agent 

The witticism, if it be that, was not one of his most famous. But it was not lacking had pointed out. 
in a certain gallantry in the circumstances. The views almost anywhere along the Lac des Alpes are lovely, though it may be 
The conversation was in English. When old Charles of Constantia had been a boy doubted how beautiful any landscape in a republic would look to a royal eye under 
the royal family had always spoken French—it was a tradition from the days when the ordinary circumstances. But circumstances are no longer ordinary anywhere in the 

Margravine of Bayreuth, sister of Frederick of Prussia, naturally wrote all her letters world, and Switzerland may to many now represent peace and safety. 

and her memoirs in that tongue. But even as far back as Georges’ boyhood the The view from the terrace at Branchazay was in any case almost intensively royal. 

British governess and tutor had begun to invade the courts of Continental Europe On a slight promontory off to the right was Heinrich Albert of Bavaria’s place, and 

and by the time Lydia was growing up English had become the commonest language _ beyond, what had already come to be known as Balkan Bay. The southeast-of-Europe 

of royal interiors. monarchs were modest in their demands—especially as to bathrooms, so the rumor at 
There was of course the Constantian dialect, which chauvinistic Constantians Geneva went—but they quite insisted on being near enough one to another to quarrel 
tried to pretend was a language. But it had never had great vogue in the palace at comfortably. There was a peculiarly hideous, grayish, battlemented structure just 

Lichtenmont. In the northwestern province, old Constantia, some of His Royal discernible farther east, which might have looked well in Berlin. And from the terrace 

Highness’ subjects spoke German. But then, as Georges once lightly said to an at Branchazay you could see the chateaus of at least three princes of Illyria, representing 
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If we may at 
the very outset of 
our narrative, 
postponing any 
further comment 
upon the color of 
the Lac desAlpes, 
consider a little 
further the case 
of this Stefan, the 
reader will per- 
haps understand 
more clearly to 
what vicissitudes 
royalty in the 
summer of 1920 
is exposed. Con- 
sidering the 
acuteness of the 
servant problem 
in Switzerland 
and the doubtful 
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German princess could have been. But exactly two days 
after having —morganatically—approached the altar, 
Madame la Comtesse de Savarin, as she had now become in 
the Illyrian nobility, deserted the kitchen for the drawing- 
room and proceeded thereafter to discharge the most ex- 
pensive male chefs that the wretched Prince of Illyria could 
induce to come from Paris at the rate of about one a week, 
knowing them for wasteful and incompetent. 

“What will you?” cried Stefan to the other princes of 
Illyria, with whom he was now quite reconciled. ‘What 
was I to expect?” he asked, weeping with the facility of 
which only fat men in the south of Europe are capable. 
“‘T was too ambitious. I tried to marry above me. I beg of 
you, my brothers, marry your equals—marry some humble 
princess who knows how few rights and how little money 
royalty to-day has.” 

Georges of Constantia had said once, standing on his 
terrace at Branchazay and viewing the houses of the exiled 
colony, that he feared 
it was going to prove 
a very mixed society 
on the Lace des Alpes. 
The speech sounds 
snobbish, but we must 
remember that 
Georges had always— 
fora king—frequented 
very good society in 
London, in Paris and 
at Monte Carlo. 

We may return now 
to His Royal High- 
ness’ comment upon 
the blueness of the Lac 
des Alpes. 

“When I talk of 
being blue, Count 
Churak,”’ he said, ad- 
dressing an _ elderly 
gentleman who stood 
stiffly in an attitude 
of attention by the 
table, “‘I refer as much 
to you as to anyone. 
I think you feel the 
humiliation of our late 
unpleasantness in 
Constantia as muchas 
I do myself.” 

“Tf Your Majesty 
will permit, it may be 
that I feel it more. 
Your Majesty has been 
a king fifteen years. I 
have been the servant 
of a king for forty.” 
He bowed low. 

<“Vesie Ghurak, oL 
know,” said Georges 
kindly. 

“But,” went on the 
old man with a sudden 
flaring up, “we shall 
go back—we shall go 
back soon.” 

“You think so?” 
murmured his master 
meditatively, and an 
odd smile, very 
charming and yet a 
little sad, flitted over his face. ‘I’m wondering, Churak.” 

‘Our supporters are active at home.” 

“They are very generous at least,” said His Majesty. 
“‘Let us do them justice.” 

“Papa,” said the Princess Lydia, “‘what do we live on? 
Your private fortune?” 

‘“Well, my darling, I lived on my private fortune for 
a long time, and lived very well. Too well perhaps, if 
I’d known what was coming. It is no secret from Churak 
here that at present we are pensioners on the royalist 
party.” 

“T wish, papa,” she said, her face dark, ‘‘that I could 
earn my living.” 

“Your Royal Highness!’’ protested the old Churak, 
horror-stricken. ‘‘Such words! And if I may venture to 
remind Your Royal Highness, it is not customary for a 
princess of Constantia-Felix to address her father as papa. 
She says Your Royal Highness.” 

“Oh, I don’t feel as if I could keep up etiquette here,”’ 
she protested. 

She started out of the French window. 

“T wish,” she added with what may seem irrelevancy— 
“T wish that my waist were not quite so large!” 

Her father gazed after her a moment. And there was 
silence for a moment in the room. It is true that the 
Lac des Alpes is very, very blue. Count Churak was a 
martinet and silly a good deal of the time. Perhaps now 
we catch him at one of his best moments. 


“Your Royal Highness does mean to go back to Lichten- 
mont—as king?”’ he almost pleaded. After all, he was 
faithful, like a dog. 

‘“Oh, as to what I mean to do or think I can do, 
Churak—but yes, I should like to go back. It occurs to me 
that I might make a rather better king than before. It is 
quite possible that in the old days I was too much upon the 
Riviera. 

“Yes, I’d like to go back, or have my daughter go back. 
I’d just like them to know that, after all, we’re not quite 
so bad Me 

He caught himself as if he were being a little too informal, 
even for an ex-king. When he spoke his tone was again 
dry and languid: 

“It is quite true, Count Churak, that Her Royal High- 
ness’ waist looks too large. Have you noticed it?” 

“T shouldn’t presume to notice Her Royal Highness’ 
waist,’ protested the old man. Georges smiled. 








““You Yourself,’’ He Asked Lightly, ‘‘Would of Course Not Consider Marrying a Title?”’ 


‘Will you ask my daughter’s governess to step here? 
Now that I am no longer overwhelmed with the cares of 
state I may as well take up this question. Miss Bidgerton 
has certainly been most remiss.” 

Churak went, pausing an instant at the door to look 
back at his royal master. The old man had never quite 
approved of Georges, but Georges from boyhood had al- 
ways had a way with him. For the old man at least he 
had it still, And the court chamberlain knew that the 
king’s manner was sometimes more cheerful than the king. 
As he stopped he saw his master stand a moment, gently 
meditative, almost dreaming, and then suddenly pull 
himself out of this mood and advancing to the windows 
call the Princess Lydia. 

“Come here, my dear,” he called. “I want to look at 
you.” 

She came in—demurely now—and he inspected her 
critically and yet with a more personal air than his daugh- 
ter was accustomed to with him. 

“T don’t believe it is the waist,’ he said at last. “I 
think it’s the frock.” 

“T know the frock’s not—not right,’’ faltered poor 
Lydia. 

“Not right—why, it’s abominable!” 

“It’s as if you’d never noticed my frocks before,” 
insinuated the girl. 

He looked vaguely embarrassed. 

“‘It looks almost that way, doesn’t it?” 
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“‘Tt’s almost as if you’d never noticed me much before, 


* papa.” 


He looked intently at her now and he stiffened a little 
as he spoke: 

““May I venture to ask Your Royal Highness exactly) 
what you mean?” : 

And the Princess Lydia looked at him, and was fright 
ened at first and then was very brave. She was jusi 
eighteen, it must be remembered. 

“Papa, now that we’re here, it seems as though we were 
starting everything fresh. This is a new world, isn’t it?” 

“‘T constantly read so in the newspapers,’’ murmurec 
her father. 

“Papa, in that old world you let me grow up very mucl 
alone.’”’ She spoke bravely, but her lip was quivering eve} 
so little. 

“Did I?” he asked gravely, quite as if he were thinkin; 
of it for the first time. ‘‘Yes, I suppose I did. But you 
seemed amply pro 
vided for.” 

“T had Bidgy o 
course. She’s absurdly 
old-fashioned and ; 
great goose.” 

‘*My dear, my dear 
this of your gover 
ness!” he proteste 
under his breath. 

“Still she’s rathe 
of a darling.” 

“T confess 
shouldn’t myself hay 
thought of describin; 
the excellent Miss Bid 
gerton that way, bu 
I’m glad sheis. Amn 
then, my dear, ther 
were ladies in waitin; 
surely?” 

“The Countes 
Torben and the Bar 
oness Roselten!’’ 

She spoke the name 
as if they were i 
themselves an accusa 
tion. 

“Well?” he askec 
And as she remaine 
grimly silent, “Oh, 
he said, “‘you felt tha 
way about those ex 
cellent females toc 
I didn’t realize that. 
He grinned like a boy 

““And of course 
went on visits to Aur 
Augusta at Berlin.” 

“Which I certainl 
didn’t.” 

“And Aunt Chai 
lotte and Cousi 
Maren came to sé 
me at Lichtenmon 
You,” she venturet 
feeling that now sh 
was beginning to get 
little the upper han 
of him, ‘“‘always wer 
to Cannes before the 
came.” 

“Indeed I did!”” Even now he gave a sigh of relief : 
the thought that he had missed those ladies. 

But now his daughter seemed again to lose the firm ton! 
Her color grew a little higher. It is hard always to t 
courageous at eighteen. 

“It isn’t that I mean to blame you, papa. 
try not to blame me too much if I’m dull.” 

“Oh, dull!”’ he protested quickly. 

“And dowdy.” 

“But we're going to change all that!” he cried gayh 
“‘We’re much nearer Paris here than we were at Lichter 
mont.” 

“‘Papa’”’—and she blushed violently at the avowal sl 
was about to make—“‘what I’d like is to be much near 
you than I was at Lichtenmont.”’ 

At first he gazed at her gravely till her blush deepene'} 
and then he smiled, a little tenderly, a little as if he enjoyé) 
her embarrassment. Yet it was one of the moments whé|| 
unquestionably he had a way with him. 

“My dear daughter Lydia,” he said very softly, “you’|| 
making a declaration of your affections to me. Do yé| 
suppose we are going to be just like ordinary bourge? | 
from now on?” 

He put his arms out and for one little instant she nestle 
there. 

“It’s not much of an offer, my dear. But if you want, 
place to lay that yellow head of yours and cry I'll probab) 
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when I was going to school, back in the eighties. A 

boy at school gets his first interest in politics from the 

other boys. He finds that he must be either a Republican 

’ or a Democrat, or did then, and shrilly maintains that his 

' party can lick the other, without knowing much about 

issues. A boy at school, likewise, gets the first outside 

' view of his father through other boys’ eyes, and is aston- 

ished to find that dad is mistaken in many things, and 
merely mortal. 

The Cleveland-Blaine presidential campaign was in full 
swing. There were torchlight processions, banners, meet- 
ings, colored cartoons. Our school was pretty much 
Republican, but the Democrats had a stronghold of bigger 
boys at the pop works near by. You had to wear a badge 
indicating your party, or be challenged, “Say, kid, how 
are you going to vote?” As a boy’s politics were nearly 
always those of his father, I sought dad’s views, full of 
the new excitement. 

“Are you a Republican, pa?” I asked, trustfully hoping 
that he was, because the pop-works gang terrorized small 
boys, and I wanted to see that outfit licked at the polls. 

“T’m nothing at all,” he replied shortly. ‘“There’s no 
difference—just a lot of boodlers on both sides.”’ 

“Are you going to vote for Blaine or Cleveland?” 

“T’m not going to vote at all. It does no good. No mat- 
ter who wins, they’re both alike.” 

Now when he was younger father must have felt differ- 
ent about our Government. For he enlisted during the 
first months of the Civil War and served three years in the 
Northern Army. Indeed he died in middle life from disease 
due to war exposure. But in the years following the war 
some great change took place inside him. How it hap- 
pened he would never explain at length. But his conclu- 
sions were simple and unalterable—that our democracy 
was a myth, and our Government run by collusion between 
the politicians, and that he would not be fooled any longer 
into casting a vote. 

Another form of quiet protest was his refusal to apply 
for a pension. The money would often have been welcome, 
especially in his last years, and he was repeatedly urged 
to do what others were doing. But dad had been a 
regular, and was proud of it, and he insisted that he had 
been paid for his service while he was in the Army, and 
that the country owed him nothing more. 


Piven rs was bitterly cynical about our Government 


Uncle Sam Loses His Benignity 


EE THE generation following the Civil War there was 
much exploitation of one kind and another, generally 
with political connivance. First came carpetbagging in the 
South, and after that land grabbing in the West, the 
wrecking of railroads and the building of the first large 
fortunes—our first millionaires, who were spoken of with 
awe. The Northern soldiers practically dominated poli- 
tics, and even when the Government was clean it was not 


Some of Them Spend the Day in the Office Under the Delusion 
That They are Working, and Wilt Quaveringly Tell How They 
Missed Only Twenty Days in Fifty Years of Government Service 
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especially efficient. Isuspect 
that dad watched this going 
on, and measured it by the 
high spirit of war days, and 
was made bitter by reactions 
that he was never able to 
express at length. 

In my boyish excitement 
I thought dad wrong and 
grumpy. The presidential 
election was in full swing. I 
had to havea party. Grand- 
dad was a Republican, proud . 
of never having split a ticket. 
He voted faithfully and 
solemnly, ignoring dad’s 
hints that he was wasting 
his time. So I became a 
Republican, and wore the 
badge of Blaine and Logan, 
and on the way to school 
went several blocks round 
the pop works. 

It’ seems strange that I 
myself should now be bitter 
and cynical about our Gov- 
ernment. Is it middle age? 
Is there a curve to this thing? 
Or is our Government just 
incurably objectionable? 

I am writing these opin- 
ions largely for the sake of 
a safety valve. Father never 
sought such an outlet, and 
had no remedy for the con- 
ditions he hated. Maybe I 
have gone into matters more 
deeply. Perhaps I have a—well, some useful suggestions. 
I am not a political expert, nor an economist, nor even 
a writer, but just a roving engineer, the author of noth- 
ing more interesting than technical reports. But should 
this screed ever find its way into print perhaps it may aid 
others like myself to thinking matters out and bettering 
them. 

Ten years ago government interested me not at all. My 
bill for the Federal article amounted to about ten dollars 
a year, paid indirectly when I took a drink, smoked a 
cigar or ordered a suit at the tailor’s. Uncle Sam at Wash- 
ington was a benevolent institution anxious to serve me 
through his departments. Results of research work were 
free. He never pried into my affairs except at census- 
taking. When I went abroad on professional errands it 
was like taking the ferry to Jersey City. No passport was 
required, and our consular service received and forwarded 
my mail and did other helpful little chores. Local govern- 
ment in the state and city was a little more impressive and 
costly, because I owned a run-down farm up the 
Hudson, a refuge for old age, and got my tax bill 
each year. But this was moderate, and taxes in the 
city were indirect excepting occasional inquiries 
about personal property, when I was able to satisfy 
the tax collector that I had.no great wealth con- 
cealed in my New York office or in safe-deposit 
vaults. 

But to-day 

My bill for Federal Government, in the shape 
of direct income tax, amounts to more than I 
allotted to life-insurance premiums when I took 
out policies fifteen years ago. I am taxed every 
time I take a railroad or steamship journey, buy 
a shirt, go to a theater, pay my club dues. En- 
gaging passage home on a new American line of 
steamers in a distant port the other day, patrioti- 
cally proud of our rehabilitated merchant marine, 
I was shocked by the clerk’s “And tax, sir’; and 
with these familiar words Uncle Sam dipped into 


ton. 





a my pocket half round the world, in his ingrained 


belief that it has no bottom. 

Our Uncle Samuel is no longer benign. Instead, 
he has turned into a sort of stern H. G. Wells 
father, regulating my acts and demanding a mi- 
nute accounting of my earnings and expenditures, 
and pestering me with troublesome rulings and 
schedules. When I go abroad his passport re- 
quirements are about as strict as those imposed 
by the Allied Governments during the war. I must 
find a relative to swear to my birth, and tell in 
detail where I am going, and why, and how long 
I mean to stay, and then get Washington’s 
gracious permission. 

“We'll take your two dollars,” said the petty 
passport official to the applicant ahead of mein the 





It Became Necessary to Call Certain Interests to Washings: 


They Always Came in Hostility and Apprehension 





line on the last occasion, 
“but I know Washing- 
ton won’t let you go 
there on a pleasure 
trip—if you want pleas- 
ure you can sail round 
the West Indies!” 

A British engineer 
was my mate on this 
investigation. We met 
in New York, where he 
had a two-day confer- 
ence. He told me that 
it took two weeks to 
comply with United 
States diplomatic red 
tape in London before 
he could buy his steamer 
ticket and land in New 
York. 

Overlook the slight- 
est detail in depositing 
a bond coupon, and 
your representative in- 
trusted with such small 
affairs while you are 
busy abroad will have 
to wait until you can be 
located in Quito or 
Kamchatka. 

With suspicion Wash- 
ington scrutinizes your 
income-tax statement of 
two years ago and de- 
mands further informa- 
tion about the fares you 
paid and the meals you 
ate on that Idaho trip. Then it taxes you for the meals, 
and names the amount, haughtily adding, “You will be 
told when and where to pay this tax.”? Two years to make 
the final adjustment, and three months more to notify 
you, and then you will be allowed ten days to hand over 
the money—or cumulative penalties begin. The bill may 
be only ten dollars—but the insufferable official insolence! 


The Man Without a Ballot 


WAN read the morning paper. Once Washington sent 
out its cheerful statements about bumper crops and our 
favorable trade balance.. Now the papers are full of 
threats for people who may violate the many new regula- 
tions that have been made the past few years, and exultant 
reports of offenders caught and punished. The country 
seems to be full of gumshoe men and investigators, and the 
citizen, on the European theory, is considered guilty until 
he proves his innocence. 

Red tape and petty supervision ran riot during the war, 
and the jack-in-office is a survival everywhere, even in 
remote countries. ‘Here, you—get in line there!” ex- 
presses his attitude toward the decent character that the 
British have dubbed “John Citizen,” and it is my personal 
opinion that John Citizen will stand in line until he makes 
a determined effort to regain his old freedom of action in 
innocent everyday affairs. 

Now, after thinking these matters over, often with 
indignation—I ‘realize that I may have become sour and 
self-centered—I have come to the conclusion that I am a 
consumer of government, and also a producer. Of the 
latter aspect I will speak later. Let us look into the 
consumer end. 

As an engineer I frequently act as a purchasing agent. 
When there are materials to be bought I arrive at stand- 
ards and make tests. If I purchase service instead of 
materials it is also possible to see that value is delivered. 

Applying this point of view to the Government, which 
costs me in one way and another something approaching 
two dollars a day, I find myself in a startling situation. 

It is not possible to select the best quality of govern- 
ment from different sources, as with materials, because 
there is only one supplier. Therefore, the next best course 
would seem to be an effort to improve the quality of the 
Government. Theoretically I have that power through 
the ballot. Actually I have no ballot! Dad wouldn’t 
vote. I can’t. In the twenty-odd years since I came of age 
I have voted just six times, twice for president and in the 
other instances for local candidates. I have never missed 
a chance to vote, but simply haven’t had the. chance, 
because Election Day usually finds me far from the town 
pump. I have a legal residence in New York State, where 
presently I shall be paying a state income tax. But Elec- 
tion Day may find me in California or Peru or Siberia. 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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TEE CHANGES AND CHANCES OF TIHIE GERMAN REPUBLIC 


HEN, in 1789 or there- 
abouts, the French 
broke loose and over- 


threw their kings they symbol- 
ized the process by burning up 
the pictures of royalty, smash- 
ing the statues of old monarchs 
and renaming the Street of the 
King or the Avenue of the 
Prince into the Street of Liberty 
or the Avenue of the Revolu- 
tion. During the subsequent 
restorations of royalty and of 
the republic the street names 
changed with the politics of the 
times until, after 1870, the Street 
of the King became for good 
and all the Street of Liberty. 
After that body of liberal 
Britons who inhabited the 
American colonies broke with 
their Tory brethren a resident 
of New England had better 
have kept in his house a live 
rattlesnake than a chromo of 
George III. When the Russians 
overthrew the Czar they wiped 
out every symbol of monarchy. 
3ut when last winter the in- 
stinctively republican Americanentered Germany 
he found himself from the first surrounded by 
the gross, exaggerated symbols of old royalty. 
At the time of writing—early in March, just 
before the reactionary uprising—there was only 
one regular and approved method for an Amer- 
ican to enter German territory. Thanks to the 
political bickerings of certain gentlemen in 
Washington we are still in a state of war. 





portraits of even William the 
Damned, frowning down from 
behind his mustaches. 

As you leave behind the oc- 
cupied regions and jerk along 
the rails into Germany proper 
and undiluted, the impression 
deepens; everywhere Kaiser- 
hofs and King This-or-That 
Streets and armed or crowned 
statues. When finally you 
reach Berlin the impression 
becomes a royal riot. True, 
the symbols of the late justly 
unpopular Wilhelm were not in 
evidence out of doors. True, 
what was his palace on the 
Wilhelmstrasse, now the Ger- 
man White House, presented 
to the view in place of the old 
imperial pomp only two bored, 
lackadaisical sentries armed 
with pistols, of whom confused 
pedestrians ask the way as of a 
common policeman; true, any- 
one might drive through the 
central areh of the Branden- 
burg Gate, sacred once to the 
carriage of the Kaiser—though 
few, I noticed, did. But no streets had been 
renamed in Berlin so far as I could find; no 
statues had been overthrown; nosymbols of roy- 
alty had been burned. The beautiful park of the 
Tiergarten still gleamed with the marble ac- 
couterments on the statues of old kings—always 
armed kings. One would say of the German 
republic that it was like the Irishman who, 
caught drunk by his priest, said: “I’m a tee- 
totaler, father, but not a rabid wan.” 


































Symbols of Royalty 
, Al Ruse for Better Terms? 
PASSPORT is no good whatever. One must go 
to Coblenz, in the southwestern corner, and 
geta military orderfrom our Army of Occupation, 
which, viséed by the German authorities, becomes 
a pass. An American passenger from Paris to 
Munich, in the southeastern corner, between this 
situation and the imperfect train service, must 
make an eighteen-hour journey to Coblenz, a 
three-hour journey to Cologne, a twelve-hour 
journey to Berlin. Thence, if he is lucky, he may 
reach Munich in thirty-six hours or so. The 
Frenchman, Englishman, Italian or late neutral, 
on the other hand, may take a 
Paris-Strasburg-Munich train, 
arriving in less than twenty-four 
hours. For us it is like going 
from New York to Washington 
via Buffalo, Cleveland and 
Louisville. 

So all the Americans who con- 
duct themselves according to the 
regulations get their first impres- 
sions of the new Germany from 
Coblenz. And almost the first 
thing they see is the swollen, 
heavy, pretentious statue of 
Wilhelm I, one of the biggest 
of all monuments, and almost 
the ugliest, glowering over the 
gracious Rhine. You find, wan- 
dering along the streets, the Kai- 
serhof still open for guests; you 
stroll on the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Circle, the Kaiser Friedrich 
Street, the Hohenzollern Street. 
Pictures of the Kaiser-Who-Ran- 
Away had disappeared from the 
windows and from the strictly 
publie buildings. But portraits 
of the old kings, such as Wil- 
helm J, remain, whereas the 
French in their first revolution 
broke up even the statue of the 
good King Henry of Navarre. 


ROM which it would be easy to infer, as critics 
have inferred, that the German republic was 
insincere from the beginning; that it was only 
a ruse to get better terms; that just as soon as 
Germany wriggled a little way out of her present 
fix it would transform itself into the same old 
system; that, in the current slang of royalist 
circles in Berlin: “‘Germans need a king.” 

The German republic sprang up at a moment 
when the nation was most effectively beaten in 
arms and was facing an entire military disaster; 
when the wisest knew not what 
to do; when the Emperor whose 
symbolism held the system to- 
gether was preparing his flight 
across the border. The collective 
will necessary to play the subtle 
game of “a ruse to get better 
terms”’ was entirely lacking. 

No, the German republic shot | 
up out of a very confused and 
troubled situation. Behind it, 
from within, were at the time a 
minority representing the con- 
servative wing of the old Social- 
Democratic Party. These men 
believed in their hearts that Ger- 
many was already almost enough | 
socialized under the old régime; | 
that what she needed was merely 
democratic control, under a re- 
public, of the system. Still an- 
other minority, represented by 
the extreme Socialists and the 
Communists, wanted a thorough- 
going social revolution on the 
Russian pattern. Republicanism 
was not their main object, but a 
kind of corollary to that object. 
The kings, prineelings, Junkers 
and high officers of the old régime 
had seen their system in three 
swift months of disaster fall ' 


Moreover, In private houses and American Quakers Superintending the Distribution of Food to Undernourished Saxon Children. about their ears; they were, for 
in certain semipublic buildings Center —Guards Before the Presidential Mansion, Wilhelmstrasse. This Was Once the Kaiser's the moment, powerless against 
such as lodge rooms, the inquir- Palace. These Lackadaisical Sentries With Hands in Their Pockets Replace the Junk:sHung Guards anything that the people decreed. 
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foresight to adopt the policy of permitting a republic for 
a time in order to get better terms. That one significant 
hint of President Wilson’s—‘“‘The question is with what 
government are we dealing—the one which has hitherto 
carried on this war? ’’—unquestionably helped to crystallize 
the issue. Finally a surge of republicanism was on over the 
whole world. China had broken the crown just before the 
war. The next most populous empire, Russia, had deposed 
and killed its monarchs mid-course of the war. The crown 
was utterly gone from Austria, which up to fifty years 
before had been the bulwark of all monarchies. Britain 
was questioning kingship; in France, republicanism had 
stood the supreme test of war. We, the great republic, 
were for the moment dominant in world affairs. 

These world surges get across borders, even into a 
nation so shut off as Germany had been during the great 
war. And in the desperate confusion of the moment she 
made herself a republic, scarcely knowing at the moment, 
it seems to me, what she was doing. From the first the 
republic was only a kind of compromise, though the Ger- 
mans at the moment scarcely regarded it as such. The 
government—a republic with a political program like that 
of a Progressive Party in our Western States—would have 
been chosen only by a minority, and perhaps a small 
one, of the German people. 

Yet that government, through incredible storms, 
stresses and perplexities, endured for sixteen months. 
And since good Americans are all republican at heart, 
it has occurred to me that readers would like from an 
observer certainly not prejudiced in favor of Germany, 

a kind of summary of expert opinion on the chances 
of the German republic, if it can weather the present 
storm and come back. I shall not be foolish enough to 
prophesy. The situation is so confused that even a fair- 
minded and informed German must be rash to do that. 
But I can at least describe the forces working for and 
against the republic, and show how they may operate. 


The Pros and Cons of Politics 


EGINNING with the adverse tide; the republic was 

a compromise from the beginning. Against it, to the 
right, stood the tremendously intelligent body of reac- 
tionaries, including high government officials and army 
officers, who gave its tremendous strength to the old 
régime. Against the republican idea, too, stood the 
habit of kings, so long ingrained in the German people, 
and the sense of caste, perhapsstronger in Germany than 
in England. Whether or no a general change of heart 
has come or is coming in Germany, whether or no she 
is due for a new orientation of the spirit, these people 
for the most part have not changed. They are retired 
from affairs, temporarily at least; the republic seems 
to have used and placed only such experts among them 
as were notorious among their kind for liberal views. 
Equally they retired from the public view. The 
hotels, cafés and theaters, where the newly rich and 
war profiteers are blowing on useless things their 
impermanent profits, have been shunned by the men 
and women of the old régime. One reason for the ap- 
pearance of blatant vulgarity which marked the recent 
night life of Berlin was the absence of the people who 
knew how to wear clothes and how to conduct them- 
selves in the presence of food. But they have expressed 
themselves partly in a few newspapers of rather small 
circulation, though of far-carrying voices. And, retired 


to their country 
estates or their 
city residences, 


they continued -. 


to plan and to 
plot. To this 
class a Germany 
without a mon- 
arch is no Ger- 
many vat all; 
even more than 
the correspond- 
ing element in 
other European 
countries they 
hold their class, 
in their hearts, 
higher than their 
country. They 
it is who, whis- 
tling to keep a 
stiff upper lip, 


proclaim that - 
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Germany didnot 
lose the war in 
arms, that it lost 
because thearmy 
was traitorously 
stabbed in the 
back by a so- 
cial revolution 
stirred up by 
American and 
British propa- 
ganda and by 
the deceitful 
Wilson. They 
have lived for 
the moment 
when the ‘“re- 
publican mad- 
ness, “‘the 
democratic swin- 
ishness” being 
passed in Eu- 
rope, they might 
restore a king to 
Prussia and an 





































































emperor to Germany, and after the temporary setback 
seek again the place in the sun. 

The workingman of Germany has been in the saddle. 
Nothing can be done without the collective will of the 
laboring class. And, as I shall presently show, the 
workingman, if not a red-hot republican, is far from 
a convinced royalist. Further, in the very nature of 
things, any German government must have hard sled- 
ding for a few years. 


Opposing Views of Royalists 


He the royalists have been divided among 
themselves into several factions, all minorities. On 
the extreme right is a small, stiff body of stand-patters, 
who favor the restoration of Wilhelm Hohenzollern. 
These old kingly loyalties amount to a religion; there is 
no reasoning with them. Never probably were four kings 
in a row more incompetent than the British Stuarts; 
yet still, two hundred years after the last and poorest 
of them ran away from his kingdom, there exists a White 
Rose Society, to which even certain romantic Amer- 
icans belong, mourning for a Stuart restoration. So, 
though the late Kaiser lost all popularity with the 
people when he ran away, though the Kautsky ‘expo- 
sures further undermined him, these people proclaim 
their loyalty to him and to him alone. A larger body 
realizes the impracticability of restoring Wilhelm, but 
remains firm in loyalty to the house of Hohenzollern as 
kings of Prussia and emperors of Germany. Th’s party 
is again divided. Some hope to restore the late Crown 

Prince, who may not, in all justice, be quite the simple- : 

ton we have been led to believe him. Also, another idea 

has appeared. Throw overboard the late Kaiser and the 
Crown Prince. The Allies virtually have them anyway, 
and will probably not be so foolish as to let them go. 
Put on the throne the late Crown Prince’s young son, 
with a regency during his minority. So will the Hohen- 
zollern tradition be maintained; and so, for a few years, 
will they have as real ruler some able man of their own 
selection. 
Another party, especially strong among the common 
people of monarchic leanings, wants a new deal out of 
a new deck. Let the German people, realizing that the 
Hohenzollerns have played out their string, elect a mon- 
arch from outside. Among the people in general, I heard 
from those who know Germany, the name most often 
mentioned was that of Von Hindenburg. I do not suppose 
that iron-faced autocratic old person would be a popular 
hit anywhere in the world outside of Germany; but some- 
how he has caught the imagination of the German people. 
At least he is a kingly figure; at least he has borne himself 
with dignity, refusing to apologize and intrigue like 
Ludendorff or to splutter like Zu Reventlow or Von Tirpitz. 
But Von Hindenburg is an old man, without male heir; 
at best he would only be a stop-gap. 

Then there are the kinglets and princelings of the late 
German monarchies once federated under the Prussian 
Hohenzollerns into the German Empire. When, early in 
1918, Germany looked to be winning, a flurry of politics 
broke out among them. Conquered states under German 
suzerainty meant new German kings for such countries as 
Rumania, Serbia and—who could tell?—even France and 
Belgium. Dowager queen-mothers and reigning king- 
fathers maneuvered and hinted about the All-Highest for 
a job for Heine or Rudie; all the Kaiser’s sons and their 
wives were at it. And though the little royalties have been 

(Continued on Page 59) 











will say at once that this chapter of human 

history might never have been written if 
it had not been for an angel’s nose. ‘‘An angel’s 
nose?’’ I can imagine you saying. Yes, yes, an 
angel’s nose! If it had not been for that celestial feature 
Wilbur Rathbone wouldn’t have failed in business, his wife 
wouldn’t have henpecked him, his two oldest daughters 
wouldn’t have bossed him, his youngest girl wouldn’t have 
gone on strike for a beau; and in short such a lot of other 
things would never have happened, including sudden shots 
at midnight, a hurling brick, a piercing ery, a clinch, a 
clench, a clutch and the whole world swimming in purple, 
prune and pink, that before I go any further I think I 
ought to tell you about Wilbur Rathbone and that wonder- 
ful feature upon which this story depends. 

Wilbur was young at the time, and hadn’t been married 
long, though long enough to have two of the prettiest little 
babies you ever saw, named Ethel and Eunice. But in 
spite of his youth he was one of the likeliest stonecutters 
in New York, probably having the germ of genius in him 
if only he could have found the soil to plant it. Mean- 
while he worked in a yard in Yorkville, and whenever a 
hard bit of work came into the shop nine times out of ten 
the job went to Wilbur Rathbone, and he did it with the 
air of a young man who has the world by the tail and is 
going to give it the giant swing as soon as he feels just 
like it. 

Everything might have been lovely if his wife’s father 
hadn’t died and left her a little more than two thousand 
dollars. With these two thousand she started her husband 
in business, and one of the first contracts he procured was 
for a granite angel, life size, to be mounted upon an appro- 
priate pedestal. The angel herself was 
carved at the quarry, and because Wib 
was new to the business he had to pay cash 
against the bill of lading—and didn’t have 
a great deal of his capital left 
when that was done. 

“‘Never mind,” he thought. 
“‘T’m going to make five hun- 
dred dollars out of this young 
lady. Let’shavealook at her.” 

It was a really good-looking 
angel, but you know the way 
some artists are. They are 
never quite satisfied with an- 
other man’s work. 

“They needn’t have made 
her nose so big,’’ said Wib. ‘“‘I 
guess the man who did this job 
had a pretty good beak of his 
own.” 

Whereupon he picked up a 
chisel and hammer and started 
to dress down the feature in 
question. All went well for a 
time, but whether or not Wib’s 
hand slipped, there was a par- 
ticularly loud crack of the 
hammer on the chisel and off 
flew the angel’s nose, leaving 
her looking just as foolish as 
you please. 

The purchaser was one of 
those fussy men justly ab- 
horred by all geniuses. He 
wouldn’t accept the angel; 
wouldn’t listen to having her 
nose patched up by a cunning 
workman; scoffed at the idea 
of having a whole brand new 
head put upon her—and poor 
Wib didn’t have the money to 
buy another. He struggled 
manfully for a while, but as 
practically all his money was in that 
one contract he finally had to go home 
one night and give his wife tidings to 
the following effect: 

“You know that two thousand 
dollars which you gave me to start 
in business with? Ha-ha! I’ve lost 
it!” 

That was the gist of the message, 
you will realize—not the exact text— 
the note of forced cheerfulness being 
added to try to keep his wife from 
worrying over spilled milk. Butif you 
know the way some artists are, per- 
haps you know the way some wives 
are too, 
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Wib went back to his old job in Yorkville, but somehow 
he was never the same again; no longer had the smile of 
one who winks his eye at the stars; no longer had the air 
of a man who would swing the world by the tail. 

“Still she can’t keep it up forever,’ he uneasily told 
himself. ‘‘She’ll forget it—and remember the Maine.” 

But she didn’t forget it. And when Eunice and Ethel 
grew old enough to talk they borrowed a leaf from mother, 
and henpecked father too. They were pretty girls, grow- 
ing prettier every year, and having been born before the 
episode of the angel’s nose each had inherited from Wib 
the firm idea that the world was to be her oyster and the 
moon her little-neck clam. 

Ethel was six years old and Eunice was seven when the 
stork made his third and last appearance at the Rathbone 
home leaving behind him another little lady, who was duly 
christened Margaret but was soon to be known as Madge. 
There are two special circumstances surrounding this last 
child which might perhaps be called to attention now. 

In the first place, Madge is the heroine of our story. 
And in the second place she was the daughter of her 
father’s henpecked years. 


II 


S ETHEL and Eunice grew older it sometimes seemed 

to Wib that everywhere his two girls went the boys 

were sure to go. He stocd it for a long time, but at last he 
spoke to his wife about it. 
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“‘Oh, leave the girls alone,’’ she made answer, 
“They’re only young once. And besides—who 
knows?—they may marry well and not have to 
work like slaves all their lives—like I’ve had 
to do!” 

Whereupon she sighed, partly in memory of her lost for- 
tune and partly in memory of her vanished youth; and as 
for Master Wib, that unfortunate sculptor, he said no more, 

“Hope they’ll finish high school anyhow,” he thought 
to himself. 

He needn’t have worried. “They not only finished high 
school, but one by one the years rolled on, and still Ethel 
and Eunice surprised Old Wib by wearing no men’s rings 
upon their fingers. 

“Funny thing to me,’ he said to his wife one night. 
“Tt isn’t as if they didn’t have chances enough.” 

“‘Chances!”’ she repeated with a sort of good-natured 
contempt. ‘“‘Girls want more than chances nowadays, 
Wilbur, before they think of getting married!”’ 

“Why, what more do they want?”’ asked Wib, opening 
his eyes. 

“They want men who can give them a proper position 
in life—a nice apartment on a nice street, and a car anda 
bungalow somewhere for the summer—that’s what they 
want nowadays, Wilbur—things like that. Girls don’t 
gamble any more. Can you blame them?” 

“‘And those two young dudes who are chasing after 
Ethel and Eunice—I suppose they’re waiting till they get 
well fixed before they ask the girls. Is that it?” 

“That’s it,’’ she nodded with the large air of one who 
knows the secrets of the sibyls. ‘‘It’s just exactly as I told 
you a moment ago. Young people won’t gamble any 
more. They know too much.” 

“M-m-m,” said Wib:doubtfully. “You can call it 
knowledge if you like, but it looks more like a game of 
patience to me.” 

Meanwhile Madge had been growing up—a quiet, 
serious-eyed young one—and whether or not her sisters’ 
supplies had exhausted the family stock of charm, it 
must be confessed that poor Madge didn’t seem to have 
any power to make young men walk round in circles or 
sit at her feet and beg. She didn’t mind this at first, 
but when she began to see that in the Rathbone house- 
hold the family motto seemed to be ‘‘The more beaus 
the less work,’’ even Madge started to think it over in 
her quiet serious-eyed way. 

“Say, pop,” she said one Saturday afternoon when 
all the others had gone out but him, “‘I’d like to ask 
you something if you won’t laugh.” 

“T haven’t laughed for so long that I’ve nearly 
forgotten how,” he told her soberly enough. 

“Well then ” She brought it out with arush. 
“How is it that Ethel and Eunice get all the 
beaus and I have none?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,’ he said. ‘Pers 
haps it’s because you don’t try to get 
"ern 

They looked at each other then, and 
though neither said a word they spoke 
to each other plainly enough with their 
glances. 

“They put it all over me because I 
haven’t got one,’”’ she mutely told him, 
“‘and make me wash the dishes.” 

“T know they do, little woman, and 
it’s a shame,” he silently replied. 

“Tf Task you something kind of funny, 
pop, will you promise not to tell a soul?” 
she asked, still without speaking. 

““You know I won’t,’”’ he answered in 
kind. ‘‘You know that you and I are the 
only outcasts inthis family. What would 
I tell on you for?” 

‘Say, pop,” she finally asked. ‘‘How 
do girls act—when they want to get a 
beau?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he uneasily 
laughed. But seeing that this wouldn’t | 

go with his youngest daughter he darkly drew 
from his own experience. ' 

““T guess you have to pick one out first, and 
then you smile at him and tell him he’s clever 
or strong or something like that; make believe 
that he’s something unusual—that’s the idea— 
a kind of a modern young miracle in a ready- 
made suit; and pretty soon he’ll be so tickled to 
death to think that you’re the only one who’s 
had sense enough to see what a world beater, he 
is that—that—well, anyhow,” he lamely con- 





ble, as your mother calls it, though she says that | 
girls don’t gamble any more.” 











cluded, ‘‘I guess that’s one way to take a gam- | 
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““My Secret Ambition is Either to Find a Hundred Thousand Dollars in a Pocketbook, or to Get a Job Counting Money for a Blind Millionaire’’ 


_ This was more than Madge had expected, but she 
thought it over. 

“What are you going to do?” asked Wib. “Steal your 
sisters’ young men away from them?” 

_ Her answer gave him his second big surprise that after- 
noon. 

“What? Those two?” she quietly asked. ‘‘I wouldn’t 
bother with either of them. They aren’t worth it.” 

Again they looked at each other—father and daughter— 

and again they knew each other better by the time they 
looked away. 

“Put on your things,” said Wib, “‘and I’ll take you to 
the movies. Why should you be the only one to stay at 
home like a little Cinderella?” 

“No; it’s all right,” she said. ‘‘There’s a table coming 
from Latimer Brothers this afternoon, and somebody’s got 
to be here to take it in.” 

It was nearly an hour later when the table came, rolling 
grandly to the door in a red-painted furniture truck with 
pneumatic tires. Two men carried the table upstairs to 
the Rathbone apartment, the first a middle-aged diplomat 
with flat feet and a walrus mustache who called Madge 
“Lady,” and the second a frowning young man with a 
pompadour, who was evidently the driver of the truck. 
“Now be careful—be careful!’’ said Old Walrus, who 
evidently had that sort of anature. ‘‘This table is heavy.” 

“Heavy!” scoffed the young man with youth’s con- 
tempt for caution. “Look out! I’ll carry it myself.’ 

And what is more, he did earry it himself; and when he 
had set it down exactly where Madge wanted it he shyly 
lifted a fine pair of eyes to her as though to inquire: ‘‘How’s 
that?” 

For as long as it might have taken you to count three 
Madge remained her old-fashioned little self, and then a 
smile lit up her face with a transformation that was well 
worth carrying a table upstairs to see. a 

My, aren’t you strong!” breathed she, 


qr 


HEN Eunice and Ethel heard the news they didn’t 
think much of it, their first thought probably being: 
“Now who’s to wash the dishes if Madge has got a beau?” 
“What did you say his name was?” asked Ethel, trying 
to look amused. 

“His name is James. Fisher,” quietly replied Madge, 
who was sewing beads on her best shirt waist. 

““What does he do?”’ drawled Eunice. 

But Madge wouldn’t tell them that. 

“You'll find out soon enough,” said she. 

The two girls looked at each other as though they 
thought less of it than ever. They were tall and really 
handsome, with a beauty which if properly dressed would 
carry them almost anywhere, though vague glimpses of 
discontent were beginning to show in their glances, and 


especially in the way they could turn on smiles without 
lighting their faces. They were both hungry readers. of 
society news, and whenever they read of the engagement 
of some rich young man they always felt somehow that 
they had been-cheated, particularly if the girl’s picture 


‘ were published as well. 


“T’m better looking than that,” was the unphrased 
thought in each one’s mind, and they had the baffled 
feeling that if life is a game someone had been stacking the 
cards and dealing them nothing but two-spots. But most 
of this, you will understand, was beneath the surface. To 
the eye they were really two striking girls, who liked to 
shop on Fifth Avenue, took a pride in their clothes not 
being distinguishable from Park Avenue garments, wore 
silk in winter and furs in summer, and always felt a warm 
feeling of amusement when chance acquaintances spoke 
of Caillard’s as though it were spelled with two “‘l’s’”’ 
instead of a “‘y.” 

“Of course if you don’t want to tell us anything Eo 
said Ethel. zs 

“T don’t,” said Madge, threading another bead. 7 

““When’s he coming?’’ a 

“Wednesday night.” oa 

The news spread. It was considered such a rich thing 
for Madge to have a beau. Ethel told Herbert, the irre- 
proachable young man who was waiting until he had ac- 
cumulated enough of the spoils of life to lay them at 
Ethel’s feet—meanwhile working at the Lafayette Na- 
tional Bank for twenty-eight dollars a week. Herbert 
thought it a great joke, and laughed with well-bred amuse- 
ment. And Eunice told Stanley, an equally irreproach- 
able young blade, who looked like a young man about 
town but who really stood behind the counter of Grant 
& Robertson’s real-estate agency and wrote out cards for 
prospective tenants who wished to go and look at occupied 
houses and apartments. 

“Well, well!’’ chuckled Stanley. 
to see him!”’ 

In fact, they all seemed to have a curiosity upon that 
score, and when Wednesday evening rolled round there 
weren’t many vacant chairs in the Rathbones’ front room. 
And whether or not it was due to chance, the two girls 
were wearing dresses that looked like advance hints from 
Paris—not, of course, with any idea of stealing a possible 
prize from little sister, but merely for the honor of the 
family. While as for Herbert and Stanley, those two 
young bloods, working in collusion, were sporting Tuxedos 
and pumps. 

Old Wib was reading the paper in the dining room, wear- 
ing his best slippers, while opposite him sat ma dolled to 
the nines in a dark red dressing sack, but evidently think- 
ing of departed glories and things that might have been. 

Do you wonder that Madge felt the responsibilities of 
her position keenly? Do you wonder that as she listened 





“By Jove, I’d like 


for the doorbell that immemorial doubt kept passing over 
her: ‘Suppose he doesn’t come!” 

But she needn’t have worried. 

The clock in the dining room had hardly finished strik- 
ing eight-when the bell rang, and Madge slipped along the 
hall to open the door. Yes, it was Jimmy, in a navy-blue 
suit and a pair of new shoes that creaked as he stepped 
over the threshold. 

“Good evening,” said Madge as though this was nothing. 

“Howdy-do?” said Jimmy. And feeling in the inside 
pocket of his coat, he blushed like a socialist’s banner and 
produced a small cornucopia of tissue paper, which proved 
to contain a carnation, a rosebud and a spray of maiden- 
hair fern. 

“Are these for me?” asked Madge, still holding him 
there at the end of the hall. 

“T’ll say so!”’ quoth James. 

She tucked them into her bodice, while Jimmy put all 
his admiration into his eyes and gave it to her with a 
glance that made them both tremble a little, though 
neither suspected the other’s palpitation. And in truth 
little Madge was worth all the applause, either noisy or 
silent, that any young man might have wished to shower 
upon her that evening. From down the hall floated a 
wave of well-bred conversation. 

“Company?’’ asked Jimmy, moistening his lips. 

“No! Only my sisters and—and their friends.” 

He followed her down the hall in his creaking shoes, and 
broke into a gentle perspiration when he saw the dis- 
tinguished company which awaited him. As the introduc- 
tions proceeded he became vaguely conscious of shaking 
hands when he shouldn’t; of a certain monotony in his 
thick-voiced ‘‘Pleased to meet you.’’ He came to anchor 
in a chair at last, and mopped his forehead. 

“Warm in here,” said Madge, trying to put him at his 
ease. 

“Tl say so!”’ quoth James. 

That reminded Stanley of a famous client of his firm’s 
who had just sold her house on Fifth Avenue because she 
could never get it warm enough. 

“Beautiful place too,” he added. ‘Furnished abso- 
lutely regardless. In fact, she even had Kydde himself 
come over from London to superintend the interior deco- 
rations, you know.” 

“Really?” drawled Eunice. 
room, too, at Ca-yard’s?”’ 

The conversation, turning then to a newstyle of cigarette 
humidor, came rippling over to Jimmy. But as for 
Jimmy, that young man sat tight and let it ripple away 
again. 

“What do I know about cigarette humidors?” he asked 
himself. ‘‘I guess Latimer Brothers sell ’em if anybody 
does. Gee-whiz though! Tuxedos! Good night! Good 
night!” 


“Didn’t he do the ball- 
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“A corking big check came into the bank to-day,”’ said 
Herbert. ‘“‘Three and a half millions. By Jove, it set me 
thinking! What a man could do with three and a half 
millions! Eh, Mr. Fisher?” 

“T’ll say so!’”’ quoth James. 

Eunice sniggered a little, and I wish you could have 
seen the look that Madge gave her. 

“The—er—flowers it would buy!”’ 
Mr. Fisher?’’ 

But Madge looked over to Jimmy just in time, and 
catching her eye he was silent. She gave him a long, tran- 
quil look and, perhaps to her own surprise, she was satis- 
fied. A moment before she had been wrinkling her fore- 
head with unconscious concentration as she gazed at what 
she had found, possibly feeling like that famous hunter 
who caught a live bear and didn’t know what to do with it. 
But when they looked at each other she caught in Jimmy 
again that indefinable something which had first attracted 
her to him. If you had asked her what this something was 
she couldn’t have told you, and even if she had tried to 
work it out by herself the best she could have done would 
have been an uneasy “Oh, I don’t know! But he seems 
to have something in him.” 

“They’re beginning to tease him,” she thought, and 
quickly rose. ‘“‘ We’re going to the movies,”’ she announced, 
and turning to Jimmy she added: ‘“My coat’s in the hall.” 

At the doorway Jimmy paused and smiled uncertainly 
at the company, but with the exception of Old Wib, who 
gave him a smile and a nod, no one seemed to be noticing 
him. 

“Creak, creak, creak,’’ went his shoes up the hall, 


said Stanley. ‘“‘Eh, 


’ 


IV 


HEN they reached the street Madge stole a glance at 

the young man by her side. Now that he was in 
action, away from those disquieting Tuxedos and those 
even more disturbing advance hints from Paris, his awk- 
wardness seemed to be falling away from him, and a clear- 
cut earnestness was taking its place. 

“We'll get a car at the corner,” he briskly announced, 
and with one of his rare smiles he added: ‘‘ My limousine’s 
out of commission to-night.” 

A wave of regret swept over Madge that he hadn’t used 
wit like that before a larger audience. 

“Don’t you think Ethel and Eunice are awfully nice 
looking?’”’ she asked. 
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“Oh, they’re all right—when you’re not there. Some 
peaches, at that,’’ he amended, suddenly remembering 
who they were. 

“Of course I know I don’t look like either of them,” she 
wistfully told him. 

“Huh! Some peaches—that’s what I said. 
you mind if I tell you something?” 

Evidently silence gave consent. 

“You’re a queen,”’ said he in a voice that had a touch of 
huskiness in it. And never a courtier of the golden age 
paid homage more sincere or gave his sovereign a glance 
so shy and yet so proud. 

“You know what I’m going to do?”’ he asked as they 
waited for their ear. 

“No; tell me.” 

“‘T’m going to study up on motor trucks till I know ’em 
backward!”’ 

Instinct stripped the covering from his words and told 
Miss Margaret Rathbone what he meant. He was a 
knight of the long ago—Sir James of the Plumed Crest— 
and he was telling her “I’m going to study up on drag- 
ons—and kill you a big one.”’ It wasn’t altogether for the 
sake of killing dragons, you understand, that the knights 
of old buckled on their armor and drew their shining 
swords; it was partly done to open the eyes and earn the 
smiles of beauty; and way down deep in her heart Madge 
began to have a sense of that strange power which makes 
the world go round. 

Their car came then. A number of other passengers 
were waiting and it didn’t escape Madge that Jimmy had 
her up the steps at the head of them all, and in the same 
masterful manner he found her a seat where none had 
been apparent a moment before. 

It was a good picture, and good music accompanied it— 
music that lifted the mind to the realms of dreams and 
fancies and there let it wing for a while. 

“Don’t you think the heroine was wonderful?” asked 
Madge when they reached the street again. 

“No; I never liked tall girls,’”’ he told her. 

You wouldn’t have thought it in that crowd, but a little 
bird with the sweetest whistle suddenly seemed to settle 
and sing in the flower on Madge’s head. She herself was 
anything but a tall girl. 

““Wasn’t it awful though,” she said at last, “when the 
poor girl had to stand there and watch them fighting the 
man she loved?” 
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“Oh, I don’t know,” he objected again. “Seems to me 


she might have picked up a rock or something—and | 


helped him.” 
“That’s what I would have done,” thought Madge, and 
felt happier than ever. 


They walked home slowly, and when he finally left her | 


at the door she climbed the stairs more slowly yet— 
and not without reason. That evening she had gone 
out and faced swift-moving destiny—but now she had to 
go in and face her sisters. They were both waiting for her; 
and oh, didn’t they pounce! 

“But what on earth does he do? And is he ever coming 
again?” were Ethel’s last despairing questions. 

Madge was almost as white as the dress she wore. She 
looked at them both, and then she let them have it. 

“He drives a truck for Latimer Brothers, and he’s com- 
ing again on Saturday night. Anything more you want 
to know?”’ said she. S 
Dereteccs ” is the father of wisdom. Necessity is 

the mother of invention. But greater far is the truth 
first voiced by Adam: ‘I never would have thought of 
that if it hadn’t been for her!” 

Sir James of the Plumed Crest was guiding his truck up 
Amsterdam Avenue a few months later when he found his 
first piece of armor. There’s a long steep hill upon that 
avenue, cobbled with truckmen’s curses and climbing all 
the way from One Hundred and Thirtieth to one Hun- 
dred and Sixteenth streets. Not only that: Jimmy’s car 
was loaded to the roof, but he hadn’t been studying such 
subjects as motor trucks, hints for drivers and maximum 
efficiency for nothing. His Red Prince truck rolled up the 
incline with that steady pull and power which is the dream 
of every driver, and freed from lesser worries Sir James 
forgot his metal steed and began working over a problem 
which was bothering him more than anything in the 
textbooks. 

“Did she really mean it?” he asked himself for the 
twentieth time. ‘‘Or was she only fooling?” 

An ancient puzzle, this, and fraught with danger, as all 
the elect know well. Madge’s birthday was drawing near, 
and she had served notice on Jimmy that she didn’t want a 
present. Now Jimmy had wanted to splurge, partly be- 





cause of the desire of every true knight to lay the spoils of | 
war at his lady’s feet, and partly, too, to give Stanley and |} 


(Continued on Page 100) 
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As He Fell All the Fireworks in the Worid Suddenly Seemed to Go Off Just Back of Jimmy's Neck 
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EMINGWAY, western manager for the Geer Ma- 
H chinery Company, sat at his desk frowning over a 

salesman’s report. Across the bottom had been 
written: “Impossible for me to sell Sunbeam Food Prod- 
ucts Co. If you want to land their purchasing agent you 
will have to get a better man than I am. MovuLTon.” 

The manager rang a bell; presently his star salesman 
appeared. 

“This fellow has got your goat, has he, Sam?’”’ Heming- 
way asked good-naturedly. 

“What fellow? Oh, Wiley! Well, yes, he has. I don’t 
hook up very well with any purchasing agent, but this 
man Wiley hangs it on them all. I throw up my hands.” 

“What seems to be the trouble with him? Doesn’t he 
like our goods?” 

“T don’t know. We never get quite that far.” 

“Ts he disagreeable?”’ 

“No-o. But he thinks he knows it all in the first place. 
Or not that exactly; but he expects me to know it all. 
For example, he asked me the other day what grade of 
lubricating oil should be used in the Geer conveyor table. 
I tried to stall, because so far as I know all lubricating oils 
are the same. That started him off. He began a lecture 
on lubricating oils that had me out of my depth in four 
strokes. What the blazes do I care about oil?” 

“Not a great deal, would be my guess,” the manager 
observed. “But why didn’t you read up a little on lubri- 
cating oils and go back at him?” 

“Because it would have been toggle pins next time or 
rubber belting or the distance from here to the moon or 
something. You can’t keep up with that guy. And if you 
don’t have an answer ready for him he seems to lose 
interest in business right away. If he would talk Geer 
products or baseball I could hang with him; but he won’t.” 

“Sunbeam Food buys a lot of machinery in a year too,” 
the manager observed sadly. 

“It does. That’s the reason I’ve asked you to put some- 
body else on Wiley’s trail. We need him, but he doesn’t 
seem to be lying awake nights worrying about it.” 

“We have a good deal of trouble selling the big com- 
panies in this territory, I’ve been observing,” Hemingway 
said thoughtfully. ‘Take the Shell Soap people, and 
Nestor & Hardigan, and the Western Beef and Produce, 
and the Federal Oi] ——” 

“You know why, don’t you?” 

“If I did we wouldn’t have that trouble any longer.” 


The Manager Tries it Himself 


“(\H, YES, we would. It’s because they all have pur- 

chasing agents. And you know what I think of them 
as a class; and I happen to know that you agree with me. 
In fact I believe I got a lot of my ideas from you.” 

Hemingway straightened up. 

“That’s a stiff jolt, Moulton,” he said soberly. ‘ “It’s 
just beginning to occur to me that the reason for our slow 
growth in this territory may lie in our prejudice against 
purchasing agents. And as you say, I am probably to 
blame for it.”’ 

“No,” Moulton interrupted; “you are right about them. 
Generally speaking, they are a lot of high-priced clerks 
who keep their jobs because they are clever enough or 
shrewd enough or crafty enough te buy what their houses 
need at an inside figure. In a little while, spending any- 
where from a hundred thousand in some small house to a 
million and a half a year, as Wiley does, they begin to 
imagine that they must be wonderful. That’s always about 
the time I seem to meet them, but the only thing wonder- 
ful to me is that they are allowed to go on living.” 

“But the p. a. is an institution that has come to stay,” 
Hemingway suggested. “That seems to be the truth, and 
if it is we must find out how to sell him.” 

Moulton pulled a long face. 

“T wish you’d go out on the road for a month and do 
the finding then,” he said. “I’m like a married man is 


about cats—every time a purchasing agent is mentioned 
I feel my back hair rising.” 

Hemingway laughed at the comedy of the suggestion; 
then he stopped laughing and began to think. He had been 
a salesman in his time, though it had been some years 
before, and when he harked back in memory it seemed to 
him that he had been a very good salesman. True, he 
hadn’t had many purchasing agents to deal with. 

“Look here, Moulton,” he said abruptly, “you’ve had 
a crazy idea and I have another one to match it. We'll 
change jobs for a month.” 

“What—me?”’ 

“You'll stay in the office—and the Lord have mercy on 
the filing system! I’ll go out and see if I can sell pur- 
chasing agents.”’ 

“And the Lord have mercy on you!”’ Moulton echoed. 
“Of course you will change your mind before morning. 
But if you decide you can trust this shebang to the 
tender mercies of a man who doesn’t know a balance sheet 
from the codicil to a will, you won’t find them any gamer 
than I am.” 

Hemingway was half inclined to believe that Moulton 
was right about his changing his mind, but the spark of 
egotism that burns cheerily in every human breast warmed 
the manager into the belief that no purchasing agent could 
resist him. The more he thought of the wild plan the better 
it sounded to him. At nine o’clock the next morning he 
put a price book into his pocket with more careless confi- 
dence than he really felt and went out into the territory. 
He had no particular program, except that he was deter- 
mined to make a call on every purchasing agent he could 
find. The first two he tried were out. Hemingway was 
surprised—he had never thought of a purchasing agent 
being out. 

“T don’t see how they can buy that way,” he grumbled— 
“unless they do it at a department store and bring the 
stuff away in a fish-net bag.” 

His third visit was paid a grain-milling concern. The 
purchasing agent was a man named Porter J. Brown. He 
was in. But not conspicuously so, Hemingway decided. 

“Have you an appointment with Mr. Brown?” the 
smart young lady at the information desk inquired. 

“T have not. I’m Hemingway, of Geer Machinery 
Company. I think he’ll see me.” 

But he wouldn’t—not immediately. He might—if Mr. 
Hemingway would wait. Hemingway had his curiosity 
roused by this time; he felt that he owed it to himself to 
get a look at a real purchasing agent, if nothing more. He 
waited. While he was waiting two men came in—one 
apparently an engineer. They stood ten feet from the 
Geer manager talking quite openly, and it was only a 
moment before Hemingway discovered that the older man 
was vice president of the mills and probably a sort of 
general manager. 

“Then you would recommend a secondhand pump for 
this experiment at Sharon?’’ he asked presently. 

“T think so,’”’ the engineer replied. ‘If we do have to 
go deeper for water next fall the pump I’m considering 
wouldn’t.be heavy enough. If we get a good supply at the 
present depth a used pump will last until next year at 
least—if we are lucky it may last for five years.” 

“All right, Bacon,”’ the executive said; “send Brown a 
description of what you want. What type were you think- 
ing of using?” 

Hemingway, ostensibly reading a trade magazine he had 
picked up, cocked one ear. The engineer specified his 
needs in technical language. He wanted.a complete pump 
unit and the motor to operate it. The Geer manager lis- 
tened attentively. It happened that he had taken in, not 
six weeks before, a deep-well pump and motor that he was 
anxious to dispose of at an upset price. If the engineer 
had seen it before drawing his specifications he could not 
more accurately have described it. It could be sold at a 
profit to the Geer Company at twenty-one hundred dollars. 
Hemingway, considering the matter, shaved this to an 


even two thousand just for luck. 
Officials separated and left. 

In the meantime, however, there was no news from Mr. 
P. J. Brown. After half an hour Hemingway reminded 
the haughty girl that he was waiting to see the purchasing 
agent. 

“Yes, so you said,” she replied calmly. 

“My idea was to see him this morning,” Hemingway 
hinted politely. “But, of course, my ideas come mixed at 
times.” 

“Yes?” the girl said, raising her penciled eyebrows. 
“Mr. Brown will send for you when he wants to see you.” 

At the end of an hour Mr. Brown evidently felt the urge. 
When Hemingway was so informed he made a bolt for fear 
the mighty p. a. might change his mind. 


Presently the mill 


An Audience With Bumptious Mr. Brown 


ee HEMINGWAY, of the Geer Machinery Company, 
Mr. Brown,” he said with his best smile when he faced 
the buyer. 

He had already felt that he would not be strongly 
drawn to Mr. Brown, and now he knew it. Brown was 
beetle-browed, nearsighted and very important. One of 
his most successful business devices was to make his caller 
feel that the latter was unimportant. It was easy to see 
that flattery, cajolery and humility might get an order out 
of Brown, but Hemingway instantly concluded that a fair 
price, prompt deliveries and a high quality of goods never 
would. 

“T’ll just put that price back to twenty-one hundred,” he 
decided to himself. “‘I don’t like this bird’s style of beauty 
abrallize 

The purchasing agent was thumbing through a file of 
invoices. 

“Geer Company?” he snapped irritably. “Never heard 
of it before.”’ 

“Our Mr. Moulton usually calls on you, I believe, Mr. 
Brown.” 

“Bolton? Never heard of him! Where is that other file, 
Miss Nelson?”’ 

Hemingway kept his temper and tried another tack, 

“T understand you use the Standard Fitting Company’s 
carton filler, Mr. Brown. We are manufacturing that 
machine now. How are your fillers holding up?” 

“TI don’t know,” the p. a. growled. “I am purchasing 
agent for the mills—not factory superintendent. What 
do you want to sell me? Come, come; let’s have it out!” 

“T don’t know what you need, but the Geer Company 
line is fairly complete, Mr. Brown. If you want sug- 
gestions x 

“Who said I wanted suggestions, young man? I don’t! 
And I’m very busy to-day. Miss Nelson!” 

Hemingway rose and walked to the door. 

“T see you are, Mr. Brown,” he said placidly. “But I’ll 
call again to-morrow. Good morning.” 

Without waiting for the reply that it was quite obvious 
he would not get for some time—if at all—he walked out. 
Once in the street again, he drew a long breath. 

“There’s a typical purchasing agent for you!” he ex- 
claimed. “Too puffed out in front to know that his shoe 
is untied! No wonder Moulton gives ’em all up! I’d 
throttle a few of them if I were out a week.” 

Then he added slowly: “‘I don’t see any good reason why 
that high-and-mighty gentleman should be allowed to get 
away with the sort of treatment he gave me. For once in 
his career he isn’t going to do it either. He is going to 
want that pump unit of mine, even if he doesn’t know it 
yet, and he is going to pay for it according to the way he 
treats me. We’ll make it a fine of one hundred dollars 
added to the price of two thousand every time he handles 
me rough. I’ll show him a new wrinkle in salesmanship.” 

In the afternoon Hemingway had better luck. The first 
man he met was a round-faced, pleasant, chirruping little 

(Continued on Page 131) 











Skimp Clintin, small, black and 
rather the worse for wear, raised 


99? 


Ss yo’ dollar an’ raises you one.” 


inquiring eyes. “‘Says which 

The superelegant gentleman opposite motioned gran- 
diosely toward the yellow chip he had pitched noncha- 
lantly on the table. 

““Money talks,” said he. 

Skimp Clintin did some careful thinking. His poker 
instinct signaled trouble, but his common sense counseled 
otherwise. Of the seven players only himself and Ca- 
dushus Link remained in this particular hand of stud. 
The heavy raising of the magnificent Cadushus had early 
driven the others to cover. At his limit raise there was a 
general hitching forward of chairs and a clearing of throats. 

‘‘Humph!” murmured the harassed Skimp. “‘ Money do 
talk, but mos’ usamly it talks foolishment.”’ 

There was a pause—a tense silence. The members of 
the Full House Social Club were intent upon the outcome 
of this particular duel between Skimp Clintin, their cham- 
pion stud artist, and Cadushus Link, the elegant stranger 
who had recently come within Birmingham’s gates and 
was making fair headway in accumulating the wealth 
of Birmingham’s colored poker-playing population. 

Skimp turned worried eyes on Florian Slappey. 

““What’d you do?” he asked. 

Florian shrugged his silk-shirted shoulders. 

“It’s yo’ money which is bein’ lost,’”’ he answered. 
“You’d oughter know.” 

The problem indicated by the two hands left on 

the table was fairly easy of answer. Before Skimp 
were arrayed the six, seven, eight and nine of clubs— 
a possible straight flush. Cadushus’ exposed hand 
was composed of the queen of hearts, ten of hearts, 
six of spades and deuce of diamonds. By all the rules 
of stud poker Skimp’s second raise should have been 
the signal for Cadushus to yield the already large 
pot. Cadushus’ best possible showing was a pair of 
queens. The small and worried Skimp had him 
beaten every possible way from a betting standpoint, 
and yet Cadushus had already seen two raises and 
come back the limit. 

Skimp was exceedingly perturbed. His hole card 
was the ace of hearts, but to the best of his knowledge 
he was the only player about the table who knew 
that fact. He wrinkled his brow—and did the only 
thing left for him to do. 

‘“‘T hates to take yo’ money, Mistuh Link,” he re- 
marked as he placed a yellow two-dollar chip on the 
table, ‘‘but cha’ity begins where it commences.” 

Cadushus did not hesitate for even the fractional 
portion of amoment. A yellow chip from his enor- 
mous stack duplicated that of his little opponent. 

**An’ a dollar!” 

Another yellow one from Skimp. 

““An’ one mo’.” 

From Cadushus, ‘‘An’ another!” 

Skimp reached out for two blue ones, his yellows 
having slithered into the pot. He extracted a rabbit’s 
foot from his pocket and placed it ostentatiously beside 
him. Then he went again into executive session with him- 
self. The other members of the club maintained an ab- 
sorbed silence. Here was a poker battle worthy of the 
name. Their eyes were glued on the cards, rising only to 
flicker admiration upon the imperturbable Cadushus Link. 

To-night there was a one-hundred-per-cent attendance 
of the club’s membership—Florian Slappey and Dr. 
Brutus Herring and Lawyer Evans Chew and Semore 
Mashby and Dr. Vivian Simmons. The stacks remaining 
before the chairs of those gentlemen of parts were about 
of a size, representing a balance in the gambling scales. 
All through the session good cards seemed to have run 
simultaneously to Cadushus and Skimp—always Ca- 
dushus and Skimp—and somehow when Cadushus stayed 
with Skimp his good cards appeared to be just the least 
bit gooder than those of his rival. Nor was this the first 
session in which that condition had prevailed. A dozen 
evenings it had been thus—even play for the five other 
members of the club, an enormous enriching of Cadushus 
at Skimp’s expense. And Skimp was growing more than 
superstitious. He looked again at Cadushus’ cards. 

“‘Humph!—pair queens is the bes’ possible. That ain’ no 
kin’ of a han’.” 

Cadushus smiled indulgently. 

““Reckon not?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Then sweeten up li’l Tommy with another two dollars.” 

Skimp did so. Cadushus replied in kind. And then 
Skimp’s nerve gave way. Of recent weeks he had been a 
pathetically consistent and abnormally heavy loser. In 
the pot there was already a sum exceeding forty dollars. 
He slid asingle blue one out. ‘Calls you, Mistuh Link.” 
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*“‘Winnin’ My Money is ’Bout the On’y Thing You Don’ 
Never Do Nothin’ Else But’’ 


Cadushus grinned and turned up his hole card—the ace 
of diamonds. Skimp half rose from his chair, then col- 
lapsed. Not even a pair—and Cadushus the winner be- 
cause of the fact that with hole cards even the stranger’s 
queen beat Skimp’s next highest card, which was a nine. 
Cadushus raked in the pot, stacked the chips according to 
colors and shoved the whole back toward Skimp. 

You is bankin’ t’-night, Mistuh Clintin.” 

Skimp counted the chips dazedly. Three hundred and 
eighteen dollars—most of it having been the property of 
Mr. Skimp Clintin at the commencement of the session. 
He passed a shaking hand across a perspiring and glisten- 
ing forehead. 

“How ’bout one hund’ed cash money an’ my J-Owes- 
You fo’ the diff’ence?”’ 

Cadushus nodded affably. 

** Anythin’ to ’blige a gen’leman,” he said easily. ‘‘Han’ 
it heah.” 

He pocketed one hundred dollars and Skimp’s I O U 
for two hundred and eighteen dollars. Then he bade the 
members of the club good night. Skimp dived into his 
pocket and extracted a notebook in which’ he did some 
frenzied figuring. The others watched him with expres- 
sions ranging from morbid interest to revengeful delight. 
Time was—and not so very far was—that Skimp’s pocket- 
book had been the receptacle for most of the money won at 
the club’s weekly sessions. 

Skimp raised horror-stricken eyes and uttered a poker 
parable. “My Lawd,” said he, “‘stud poker sho’ly do ac’ 
quick!’ 

Florian Slappey nodded sympathetically as he flaneured 
elegantly against the corner of the table. 

‘Jes’ another case of the biter gittin’ chawed up.” 
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“‘Chawed is right,’’ mourned Skimp. 
“Not countin’ what he has got fum me 
in cash, he hol’s my I-Owes-You fo’ 
leven hund’ed dollars, an’ t’other day 
he ’sisted on takin’ me down to Lawyer Chew’s office an’. 
makin’ a writin’ that my barber shop was s’cu’ity fo’ the 
money.” 

“Ise holdin’ that paper,” interjected Lawyer Chew. 

“Tha’s the trouble—I ain’t.”’ 

“°Tain’t no mo’gage, Skimp. 
IO U’s [ll jes’ ’stroy it, an’ A 
Skimp’s wizened face twitched. 

“They ain’t no chance of you ever ’stroyin’ it, 
*countin’ me winnin’ back which I has los’ to that 
feller. He’s crooked.” 

Instantly a chorus of protest ‘arose. Semore 
Mashby, miser, soloed above the din. 

‘‘Jes’ a better poker player’n what you is, Skimp. 
You wa’n’t raisin’ no howl when you was winnin’ all 
the time.” 

“‘Jes’ the same, he’s a crooked poker player.” 

Dr. Vivian Simmons protested mildly. 

**Ain’t you ali’l unjus’, Skimp? Us—we ain’t even 
been losin’ as heavy as what we useter.”’ 

“Tha’s what makes me know they’s sumthin’ 
wrong. This heah Cadushus Link wan’s to stan’ in 
with you fellers. He don’ wan’ you to think he plays 
crooked. An’ he ain’t got nothin’ ag’in you.” 

“Ts he ag’in you?” queried Semore Mashby mali- 
ciously. 

“‘Yeh—an’ you knows it, Brother Mashby. Fust 
off, he useter be a barber hisse’f, an’ he’s ’lowin’ to 
gitten my business offen me. An’ then there’s Ne- 
monia Collins ” Skimp paused abruptly and 
flushed a pale lavender beneath his coat of racial ebony. 
“‘Nemonia Collins,’’ he repeated, and then stalled. 

““Veh—Nemonia,”’ echoed Semore. ‘Yo’ gal.” 

“He’s crooked,” flared Skimp again, returning to 
his original contention. 

“How you know?” 

“Tis seen him slippin’ ca’ds offen the bottom of 
the deck.” 

“Then,” asked Lawyer Chew mildly, “whyn’t you 
say sumthin’? Ain’t we all tol’ you that if’n you ever 
cotched him with the goods on we’d run him outen 
Bummin’ham?” 

“e Yeh. 

“Why ain’t you never ’sposed him?” 

““Cause’n,”’ admitted Skimp shamefacedly, ‘‘he 
wuks too fas’. I sees him slip them ca’ds offen the 
bottom of the deck, but before I gits my mouth to 
wukkin’ to call him it’s done done. An’ catchin’ a 
man cheatin’ at poker—well, it’s got to be did while 
he’s doin’ sumthin’. If’n I was to say it after it was all 
done they ain’t nary one of you would b’lieve me.” 

“You said it,” agreed Semore. ‘“‘Cadushus Link 
is'a gen’leman of the fust water, an’ he plays hones’.” 

“Huh!” snapped Skimp. “I reckon you is gwine 
say nex’ I don’t know nothin’ ’bout playin’ poker!” 

““Mebbe I might,’’ admitted the other complacently— 
‘seein’ as how you has been gettin’ stang.” 

“He don’ play fair.” 

“Prove it!” 2 

Skimp shut up suddenly. Then he burst forth again. - 

“Ain’t you seen that las’ han’? Ain’t you?” They 
nodded in unison. ‘‘I had him beat on ev’y possible— 
straight flush open at both en’s, straight open at both 
en’s, flush wide open. He ain’t had no possible higher’n a 
pair. But he kep’ on raisin’ me. Now I asts you, fair an’ 
hones’, what do that mean?”’ 

“Tt means,” rasped Semore, ‘‘that he is a better poker 
player’n what you is.” 

“Means nothin’ like’n to that a-tall. Means he knowed 
I di’n’t even have a pair. It means he knowed all the time 
what my hole ca’d was.” 

“He won, di’n’t he?” 

“Yeh, but he di’n’t have no right to win. He di’n’t even 
have a pair. He beat me cause’n his queen was higher’n 
my nine. Not on’y I had him beat on possible straight an’ 
flush, but even if my hole ca’d had made one li’! pair that 
pot would of been mine. Was that good poker, I says?” 

“He won,”’ repeated Semore sententiously. 

“Bah!” Skimp swung angrily away from Semore 
Mashby and faced the others. ‘‘Ise tellin’ you gen'lemen 
this heah Cadushus Link is so crooked if'n he was to git 
hisse’f hid behin’ a corkscrew they coul’n’t nobody fin’ him.” 

‘*Ain’t yo’ feelin’ ag’in him kinder pussonal, Skimp?” 

“‘Pussonal is right,’’ raved the human ace. ‘‘He’s takin’ 
my business away fum me an’ co’tin’ my gal with my own 
money. An’ it soht of makes me so’ thinkin’ that cause’n 
he lets you win oncet in a while you cain’t see what I sees.” 

“‘T hates bad losers,” interrupted Semore. 
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“You mus’ love yo’se’f to death then,”’ snapped Skimp. 
“Tf’n you was to lose six bits you’d die of chol’ra morbid.”’ 

Dr. Brutus Herring, large of frame and muscle, patted 
Skimp reassuringly on the shoulder. 

“You says Cadushus don’ play straight poker, Skimp?” 

“Says it? I yells it!” 

“Well lis’en heah at us. The Full House Social Club is a 
gen’leman’s organization, an’ we don’ wan’ no ca’d shahps 
any mo’n what you does—or even less more. All we asts is 
that you catches him with the goods one time. Do that 
an’ eee: 2 

“Gimme sumthin’ easy,’”’ wailed Skimp. ‘‘Why don’ 
you fellers do sumthin’? Why, that Cadushus Link is so 
salisfried with hisse’f he don’ even sispeck any of us even 
thinks he’s crooked. If’n he oncet thunk he was bein’ 
watched fo’ dirty wuk he’d quit it.” 

“Cain’t quit sumthin’ he ain’t never did,’’ flashed 
Semore. 

“Let him see you think he ain’t on the level,’”’ pleaded 
the little man. 

Florian Slappey joined sagely in the conversation. 

“Not that-Ise ’greein’ with you bouten him bein’ 
crooked, Skimp; but if’n what you says is a fac’ about him 
not even sispectin’ we think he ain’t playin’ straight ——”’ 

“He don’ even s’picion I thinks so, Flo’ian.”’ 

“He knows you ain’t got sense enough,” contributed 
Semore. 

An’ you says fu’thermo’,” continued Florian, “that 
if’n he was to know that we—or you—s’picioned him he’d 
mos’ likely quit playin’ crooked, previdin’ he is doin’ that 
same. Ain’t it the truth?” 

“You remahked it.” 

““Then what you is got to do is to keep him fum thinkin’ 
we think anythin’ is wrong, an’ some night you e’n catch 
him with the goods. If’n we does that—well, we is gen’le- 
men, an’ what gen’lemen does to other gen’lemen which 
cheats at ca’ds ——” Florian smacked tongue in cheek 
expressively. The others nodded—all but Semore Mashby. 

“He’s got you all fooled,”’ wailed Skimp persistently. 
“But Ise gwine show you. Ise bettin’ two bits ag’in a bad 
penny that Ise gwine catch him with his shirt off. An’ 
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““When you does same,” said Lawyer Chew, “‘the writin’ 
which you wrote in jue legal fo’m ’cordin’ to the laws of 
this noble an’ sov’eign state of Alabama as made an’ 
previded will be destroyed an’ his lien on yo’ real an’ 
pussonal property, joint an’ sev’ral, will be destroyed 
pussonly by me.” 

“Also,” boomed Dr. Brutus Herring, ‘‘we will run him 
outen Bummin’ham so fas’ you ain’t gwine be able to 
extinguish hissmoke. On’y,” he put in as an afterthought, 
“vou is all wrong bouten him, Skimp.” 

“You is,” agreed Florian. 

“You is suttinly in error,’’ said Lawyer Chew. 

“*Absotively mistook,” concurred Dr. Vivian Simmons. 

““Makin’ a wuss fool outen yo’se’f than what the good 
Lawd intended,” rounded off Semore Mashby. 

Skimp Clintin started for the door. He opened it and 
turned for a Parthian shot: 

“You is a whole passel of boneheads—an’ Ise gwine 
prove it!” 

Skimp departed. He grabbed his hat from the hall tree, 
slammed the front door and turned down Eighteenth 
Street toward the glare of the downtown section. 
Save for an occasional speeding car sirening south- 
ward, the broad glistening thoroughfare was deserted. 

The trees which lined it on both sides soughed gently 

in the mid-April zephyrs. From one of the small 
two-family houses came the blare of a phonograph. 
Farther down the street a household 
orchestra of piano, banjo and violin spurted 
jazz into the street. 

Skimp strode grim-jawed toward the 
center of town. He was held up .at the 
L. & N. crossing by a puff- 
ing freight train. The train 
passed and Skimp crossed. 
He progressed down Eight- 
eenth Street. A hundred 
feet before reaching the 
ornate portals of the New 
Queen Vaudeville Theater 
he paused. His heart gave 
asudden angry bound. He 
held his breath. 

“That cullud man sut- 
tinly do wuk quick!” he 
gasped in involuntary ad- 
miration. 

Walking slowly toward 
the Gold Crown Ice Cream 
Parlor was Cadushus Link. 
With him was a woman— 
a magnificent curvy crea- 
ture, rich in alluring 
promise. She was dressed 
in the very latest fashion— 


short, wide skirt exposing a Looked Up, Startled. 


liberal expanse of excellently filled 
silken hosiery and high-laced boots. 
She wore a filmy Georgette waist i 
and an extremely decorative 4) 
sweater. Her hat was a furry- 
toque effect which perched jauntily 
on the side of her well-shaped 
head. In complexion she was a 
dark cream. 

The couple entered the Gold 
Crown. Skimp moved closer. He 
was strictly on the outside looking 
in—looking in at his hated rival 
and his adored Nemonia Collins. 
Skimp could not stand the sight. 
It was too harrowing. Perhaps 
Cadushus and Nemonia had had a 
date all along. Perhaps Cadushus 
had figured the very hour and 
minute at which he was to clean 
Skimp of his final nickel so as to 
keep his appointment with Skimp’s 
lady love. 

Skimp dragged a weary, friend- 
less way round the corner of Fourth 
Avenue. He came toa halt before 
a darkened shop which bore on 
its window in purest gilt: 


Skimp CLINTIN 


Barber & Beauty Shop 
Skimp Clintin, | Nemonia Collins, 
Prop. Beautyist. 


That window sign was a 
gilded monument to Skimp’s 
life work. In that very shop 
he had started many years 
before as a shine boy. Later 
he had taken a correspond- 
ence course in barberism and 
graduated to a post behind 
one of the white enameled 
chairs. Through his eminence 
as a barber Skimp secured membership 
in the Full House Social Club, vice 
Keefe Gaines, reformed. And it was at 
the Wednesday night sessions of the Full 
House Social Club that Skimp Clintin 
came into his own. Before joining that exclusive organi- 
zation he had considered himself a casual poker player. 
He had never played for bothersome stakes, and he started 
off by playing them close to his chest. He won. He 
loosened up a bit. He won still more. And so it went. 

Skimp made the startling discovery that he was a 
natural-born poker artist—it didn’t matter what the game. 
From straight poker to stud with joker wild—the club’s 
favorite game—he was the king. He played poker as 
naturally as he breathed, and as unconsciously. Instine- 
tively he knew when to bluff and when to drop. He played 
his hands to full value, but never a jitney above that. 
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Fortunately his comembers were 
men of considerable means, and they 
liked Skimp; and also they tried to 
make themselves believe that it was 
all luck and that sooner or later 
Skimp would sit down on the crest 
of a financial toboggan and com- 
mence sliding. They wanted to be 
round to smell the cloth burning. 
But until recently Skimp hadn’t 
skidded. He had not even betrayed 
asymptom of it. And with his win- 
nings and a liberal credit the had 
bought the barber shop from the 
estate of its former proprietor. 

Skimp was not a _ prepossessing- 
business man. He was short and 
skinny and very, very black. But he 
had a way with him, and he retained 
his regular customers and made 
regular customers out of many cas- 
uals. Then he fell in love with 
Nemonia. ! 

Skimp met Nemonia at a barbecue 
and dance given by The Sons and 
Daughters of I Will Arise. The 
time was night, the month Septem- 
ber, the moon full and the barbecued 
meat of just the doneness to fill a 
man with well-being and a 
desire for the companionship 
of the militant sex. He met. 
He gazed. He held her hand 
longer than necessary. He 
fell. 

Nemonia was newly 
arrived and heralded as a 
transient. She was traveling 
for Madame Nada Thomp- 
son’s Beautifying Corpora- 
tion, of Louisville, Kentucky, 
and had forgotten more 
about enhancing the pul- 
chritude of colored ladies than most of them 
could ever hope to know. Skimp cultivated her 
intensively. He conceived a great conception. 
He sprung it on her. One week later Nemonia 
Collins supervised the removal of two chairs 
from the rear of Skimp’s barber shop and the installation 
of a modern beauty parlor. New tables were moved in, 
an assistant to Nemonia engaged, a show case purchased 
and filled with purple and gold boxes containing lavender- 
brown ‘complexion creams and powders, and many bottles 
sparkling with Nemonia Toilet Water. 

However altruistic and lovelorn Skimp’s original idea 
may have been, it proved a money-maker. Feminine 
society of the colored persuasion flocked to her like so 
many flies. All day long the youth and beauty and the 
age and ugliness of Birmingham’s colored female sex sat 
waiting for the call of next. And because the shop became 
the Mecca for the young girls it also blossomed forth as the 
most popular hangout of the young men of the city. Even 
Bud Peaglar’s Barbecue Lunch Room and Billiard Parlor 

suffered from the popularity 

of Skimp’s establishment. 
Skimp courted avidly, but 
with no reward save a prom- 
ise of encouragement. At 
times he fancied -that Ne- 
monia loved him. At other 
times he was quite sure that 
she detested him and was 
grateful enough for the oppor- 
tunity he had presented her 
to tolerate his society. Yet 
again he plumbed the nadir 
of misery at the thought that 
she intended being always 
a good pal—and nothing 
more. She carried rounda 
reserve that was bullet- 
proof. He never could 
quite tell whether she was 
laughing at him, with 
¥\. him—or not laughing at 
) all. She was a woman of 
poise and breadth. And 
yet Skimp persevered, and 
he knew that sufficient 
perseverance coupled with 
the glamour of propinquity 
and his undeniable afflu- 
ence might eventually do 
the work. One night he 
proposed to her. She 
slipped her hand into his 
in a friendly manner. 
(Continued on Page 185) 
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CROOL 


T WAS a night of marvel in academic 
| Ithaca. The famous Davenports, 

the mystifiers of millions, the most 
sensational fellows on two continents, 
the conjurers of the silent dead, were 
at the local theater. All America and 
half Europe had gasped at their spiritis- 
tie wonders—shuddered, quaked, shiv- 
ered -with ghostly malaise. Scientific 
men were scoffing and defending by 
turns. Other men of magic confessed 
themselves baffled. Was it true that the 
Brothers Davenport were able to sum- 
mon the spirits to their aid and cause 
these phenomena that no one seemed 
able to explain? Some dozens of Cor- 
nell students attended the demonstration 
to see what might be seen. 

The entertainment began. The elder 
brother appeared before the curtain and 
proceeded to entertain an audience of 
several hundred with the usual mysta- 
gogue palaver. The curtain went up. 
In the center of the stage stood a stout 
wooden cabinet with hinged doors. In- 
side was a collection of musical instru- 
ments, bells and rattles. A strong chair 
was at either end of the cabinet, and 
into these, it was announced, the two 
brothers would be tied and fettered. 
The audience was invited to examine all 
the paraphernalia. A committee saw to 
it that the knots were honestly fastened, 
the shackles and manacles properly 
applied, the musical instruments safely 
out of reach of the bound men. 

Lights out! The entertainment whose 
mysteries thousands of interested minds 
had vainly tried to explain was begun. 
A chill breath of air swept over the audi- 
ence, as from an icy tomb. There was 
a low eldritch keening—the wail of a loup-garou. Suddenly 
from the blackness of the stage came the tinkle of mando- 
lins, the strum of the guitars, the rattle of the banjos. A 
shrill, unearthly trumpet blast jabbed through the night. 
Spectral arms, legs, faces, floated about the proscenium. 
Plaintive old tunes swam out over the audience. 

Silently, with shoes off, half a dozen students left their 
seats in the front of the house and crowded down to the rail 
of the musicians’ pit. At a given signal they suddenly 
turned upon the stage the glare of four or five flashlights. 

The miracle was broken—the puzzle solved! 

In the light of the students’ lanterns the Davenport 
brothers were plainly seen running back and forth across 
the stage, tooting trumpets, playing mandolins and ban- 
jos, waving aloft on slender poles their phosphorus-coated 
dummy arms, legs and spook pictures. 

There was a rush for the stage by the audience and a 
dive for the exits by the spirit fakers. A good part of the 
world enjoyed a season of deep mirth over this affair, and 
the celebrated Davenports sank into soft retirement. 


‘ The Blacklegs of Spiritism 


HIS obscure incident ought now to be rated as an event. 

When the Davenports were tricked by the students at 
Ithaca the first spiritist fakers were exposed. They were 
not the originators of modern spiritism, to be sure. The 
credit for that belongs to Kate and Margaret Fox, two 
country girls from up-state New York. The story is 
familiar enough. Kate Fox, then only nine years old, heard 
peculiar rappings in her father’s home at Hydesville, 
Wayne County, in 1848. Kate shortly said she felt these 
knockings were purposeful, and announced somewhat 
later that she was able to translate the code. The rappings 
were, she affirmed, caused by the spirit of a peddler who 
had been murdered in the vicinity the year before and was 
trying to accuse his slayer. Later on the two Fox sisters 
went to Rochester and there held forth for many years as 
mediums. Much of their work, as described by their con- 
temporaries, bears the stamp of artifice. 

Nevertheless the Davenports, who entered the field in 
1853, only five years after Kate Fox’s earliest announce- 
ment, were the first spiritists who belonged to a definite 
caste among the practitioners of the revived psychism. 
Mr. Harry Houdini explains in his book, Unmasking of 
Robert Houdin, that the Davenports were simply early 
handcuff kings. On this simple conjuring trick they grafted 
the already sensational idea of spirit survival. With this 
composite marvel they went out and awed millions of 
credulous persons. Note, however, that these men were 
fakers, charlatans—nothing more. 





He Had Better Go Before the Ghost Was Angered to Greater Violence 


From them there has descended a great family of men 
and women who have carried their arts to the utmost cor- 
ners of the earth. The Davenports, mere charlatans, were 
the unconscious progenitors of the crooks of ghostland. 

To-day every sizable city in all the Christian world has 
its criminal and quasi-criminal practitioners in spiritism. 
I do not, to be sure, mean to indicate that all mediums and 
psychists, or even the majority, belong to these classes. I 
do assert that the proportion of fraudulent mediums is 
very large. I expect to show that many of these persons are 
felons. It will be demonstrated that there is and has long 
been an organized traffic in séances and spirit phenomena, 
a psychist trust, a central bureau through which is cleared 
forbidden information about unfortunate believers in 
psychism. Perhaps it will be apparent how many intelli- 
gent and even scientific persons have been deceived. 

For fear of quibble it may be as well to point out that 
the Davenports put themselves forward as practitioners 
of spiritualism, to use the old and incorrect term. Their 
shows were called séances. They laid claim to supernor- 
mal control over supernatural entities and death-surviving 
egos. This is the position of all the worse fellows who have 
followed them down the years and the flagrant ways. 

Our attitude toward the ghost has undergone a startling 
mutation. When I was a boy the very thought of a grave 
transcendence charged every shadow with terror, filled 
every wandering moonbeam with goose flesh. In those 
days the bravest whistled when they passed a grave lot 
after nightfall to keep up courage and ward off spooks. 
To-day many good people seek out the darkness and, fig- 
uratively at least, whistle to call up the very shades that 
made terrible the lone nights of our youth. It was not far 
down the succession of our greatfathers that any hapless 
hag accused of intimacy with spirits was hanged or roasted 
in the market place and in the high name of righteousness. 
To-day whoever is suspected of acquaintance with the 
dead is hailed a seer and reared a priest of the new psychism. 

The leaders of this cult say there are more than four 
million believers in this country. This is of course not a 
census figure. It is not claimed that all these persons 
belong to any organization or are communicants of any 
ghostly church. The idea seems to be that this large body 
of adult Americans—one out of every seven or eight 
grown-ups in the country—has been touched with the rod 
of sepulchral faith and inclines to believe that the dead are 
alive, or that the puzzles of life may be unriddled from the 
tomb. Many Laodiceans are among these folk, no doubt, 
but also many passionate devotees. Moreover it is said 


this total does not include the many Southern negroes and 
many immigrants, among whom the tenets of primitive 
magic are still strongly held. 
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And the Great War, with its vast effu- 
sion of blood and tears, has caused such 
an upsurge of spiritism as no one can 
have foreseen. How many thousands or 
millions have turned to the idea of spirit 
survival for solace in time of bereave- 
ment—who shall say? One thing is cer- 
tain: If any large proportion of the good 
people who have turned their credence 
in this direction is being victimized by 
scoundrels and criminals it is important 
to know this fact and to understand the 
why and how. 

It is to the ghostland crooks that I 
dedicate present attention. Beyond the 
ranks of the fraudulent and grossly 
fraudulent priests of psychism I shall 
not venture. 

The men and women who make up 
the host of spiritist fakers are recruited 
in most instances from well authenti- 
cated sources. For many years before 
spiritism was spawned or reawakened in 
the mind of Kate Fox this country and 
many others were overrun with medicine 
fakers, traveling horse doctors, hyp- 
notists, side-show grafters, gypsies, for- 
tune tellers, prestidigitators, clairvoy- 
ants, healers, advertising sharpers, 
bunko men, spielers, itinerant peddlers 
and tinkers, conjurers and practitioners 
in legerdemain and natural magic. To 
the last of these, my amende. The bet- 
ter men in the conjuring and trick line 
have always emphasized the fact that 
their marvels were tricks pure and 
simple. One went to them to be mysti- 
fied and entertained, not to be duped 
and filled with superstition. 

But from the balance of this pica- 
resque crew came the early and later 
fakers in ghostly miracles. They received the first teaching 
of spiritism with greedy smiles. 
apparent. To practice in it they needed but to ascribe their 
marvels to spirits instead of to other long-familiar agencies. 
The hypnotist or clairvoyant needed only to change the 
sign on his door and the words on his tongue. The illu- 
sionist and suggestionist had but to rewrite his literature. 
Presto! The world was full of the shamans of psychism. 
Was it any wonder that spiritism, whatever its merits, fell 
at once into the hands of this venal crew? Is it hard to 
believe that it has largely remained there? 


Old Superstitions That Still Live 


CCORDING to the anthropological view, the birth of 
religion was long preceded by the existence of savage 
belief in what is called sympathetic magic—a credo domi- 
nated by fear of uneasy spirits and invisible haunts. From 
this supernaturalism of our remote ancestors have come 
down all the common superstitions of mankind. The 
strange and often pitiful credences of antiquity have never 





Its possibilities were | 











died out in the brains and sympathies of a large number | 


of people. Religion has superseded but never altogether 


extirpated magic. Thus there has always been present in | 


the background of the popular mind—in the unconscious, 


if you like—a tendency to throw back to savage intuitions. | 


In many parts of the world the curious taboos, prejudices 
and superstitions of prehistoric times are still completely 
vital. The very core of these strange faiths is the older 
spiritism. On this the rogue or the faker has played for his 
profit in all times and lands. Hence nothing was more 
welcome to him than a rebirth of the belief in haunts and 
ghosts. A thing that was half dead was evoked into vig- 


orous life—for the faker’s personal profit, he concluded. | 


He appointed himself the high beneficiary of this atavism. 


He went out into all the ways of the world with the ten- | 


ets and the terminology of the new spiritism in his brain ‘ 
and his old tricks in his bag. How ready and resourceful 
the ghostland crook has been and is may be judged from 
a recent incident. 

Interferences were being felt on the wireless, and Mar- 
coni said—with his tongue probably in his cheek—that 
the mysterious interruptions might be due to signaling 
from some near-by planet. He said it lightly, specula- 
tively, as a man of science. The newspapers made much 
of it; the psychic fakers much more. 

Within ten days of the flaunting of this bit of scientifie 
fantasy I met an old-time spirit rogue, and he was bursting 
with wonders. He and several others were forming a-new’ 
religion. Had I seen what Marconi was saying? Well,’ 
Marconi was right—and wrong. Those signals were from | 





'Mars, all right, but they were caused by the spirits of de- 
parted earthlings. I laughed. He grew serious and took 
me to his den to explain. 

' It went like this: The spirits of our dead are transported 
to the various planets after earthly dissolution, suffering 
a sort of interplanetary transmigration. Those who were 
upright in this life go to Mars or Venus, where general con- 
\ditions are more or less like those on earth. There these 
‘restless souls are penned in the bodies of higher anthropo- 
morphic creatures, intelligent as we, or more so. Worse 
‘human spirits are sent on to Jupiter and Saturn and are 
mere reptiles in the flesh, while the more evil still are con- 
‘demned to Uranus and Neptune, where they inhabit the 
plasm of mere molluscs and jellyfish. And the deadly 
damned are sent to Mercury, where it is hellish hot. 
Yessir, that’s the way it is! 

The spirits of our dead fathers domiciled on Mars or 
Venus undoubtedly were signaling their mundane children 
vast secrets and wisdom unguessed. More than that, my 
friend and his partners were getting ready to translate the 
messages to their dupes at twenty-five dollars a sitting. 

“We'll set up a fake wireless and go after the money!’’ 
she exulted. ‘‘Won’t thag knock ’em dead?’’ 





The Bluebook of the Mediums 


SUPPOSE it will. The story is worth attention as illus- 

trating the invariable practice of the fakers to seize upon 
every new bit of imaginative science or speculation and to 
twist it for use in exploiting the superstitious, the bereaved 
and the gullible. The history of the crooks of ghostland is 
a record of such scabby adaptations. 

The attitude of these scoundrels is always just what this 
‘man’s was. They take the whole matter mirthfully. They 
feel the coldest contempt for their dupes. Nothing is too 
conscienceless for the poor worms who will swallow such 
‘bait. One of the suggestionists who played the American 
stage circuits was once asked by a friend of mine what was 
‘the most difficult part of his profession. 

“To keep from laughing at the damn boobs,” 
‘instant answer. 

Most people who are touched with faith in the psychic 
have been brought to this attitude by some pretended 
demonstration of spiritist powers or truth. Even-at this 
late day nothing is so effective as a miracle. If, then, I 
desire to demonstrate the fraud of such spiritism as is in 
the hands of the crooks of ghostland the miracles must be 
explained, the roguery made plain. So be it! 

The basis of spiritist, hypnotic, mind reading and clair- 
‘voyant frauds is advance knowledge. It is by startling 
‘the dupe out of 
his common sense 
‘through the blind- 
ing revelation of 
‘something he con- 
‘siders known only 
‘to himself that 
nearly all the vic- 
tims of these 
‘swindles are orig- 
‘nally befuddled. 
Once this is done 
the rest is easy. 
‘Thousands and 
perhaps millions 
of persons have 
been led into the 
lairs of these 
‘scoundrels and 
robbed of their 
normal wit by 
what is passed off 
as supernatural 
knowledge of the 
dupe’s history, 
ambitions, beliefs, 
hopes, fears. This 
is the beginning. 
These armies of 
poor human be- 
ings, originally 
mystified by this 
simple trick, are 
then led on into 
the farthest re- 
cesses of black 
magic and super- 
stition. They are 
robbed of their 
fortunes, parted 
fromtheirspouses, 
separated from 
their children and 
friends, driven to 
madness and 
suicide. 

At the begin- 
ning—at the 


) 


was his 
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crisis—the trick is performed by means of preknowledge 
of the dupe. This opening miracle is all-important. If the 
sucker can be deluded by it he is generally lost. If he can- 
not be cheated he is saved. 

Hard-headed men have always surmised that these 
opening tricks of the mystics have been possible only by 
means of solid knowing in advance. But so cleverly is the 
whole business managed that the majority of people who 
can be induced into the mystic haunts are utterly con- 
founded. Psychie investigators have often exposed this 
form of trickery. Indeed, public knowledge of this fraud 
mechanism is an old matter. However, I think the history 
of this artifice has not been written; the great organized 
traffic in the records of spiritist dupes has not been exposed. 

All spiritist rogues work with advance information. The 
fakers who preceded them and blazed the way for them 
also used this method. These fakers invariably kept what 
was called a bluebook, into which were written the name, 
description, peculiarities, history and financial rating of 
every dupe who passed through their hands. The traveling 
medicine shows, horse doctors, itinerant leeches and their 
crew began this record, so far as America is concerned. In 
Europe the gypsies are said to have plied the art for 
centuries. 

In this country the keeping of the sucker lists of mysti- 
cism and trickery soon developed the addition of the ex- 
change. This was at first only an informal arrangement 
between friendly rogues. Doctor Shrewd went annually 
through a certain territory and knew the people of this 
region who were natural suckers. He kept a fine, clear 
record of all he met. He had a friend in a neighboring 
city—a woman clairvoyant, let us say. One fine day the 
clairvoyant received a call from Farmer Brown, who was 
located in Doctor Shrewd’s territory. The clairvoyant 
stalled her victim with crude tricks or evasions and pro- 
voked his curiosity just enough to make sure he would 
return. As soon as he had gone she wrote posthaste to her 
friend the doctor and asked for the dope on the farmer. It 
came back by return mail, and when Farmer Brown came 
again he was fairly bowled over with wonderment. There- 
after he was bled for all his credulity and superstition were 
worth. 

This method was crude and uncertain. It did not cover 
the field effectively. Many of the ghostland crooks felt 
the need of something comprehensive in the way of a blue- 
book. Perhaps a great centralized exchange could be 
worked up. But the project languished for many years. 

A little further along in the development of this matter 
came the mind-reading |shows, the theatrical expositions 
of alleged second-sight and mediumistic powers. Twenty 
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years ago such exhibitions were sensational events all 
across the country, and fortunes were made by the prac- 
titioners. These companies carried a corps of investigators 
who went over the route weeks in advance of the show 
itself and looked up local people and local history. These 
details were forwarded to the company and thoroughly 
digested by the performing mystic before he or she took 
the stage. With this gathered information and various 
tricks practiced by means of mechanical and other devices 
whole audiences were thrown into spasms of mystification, 
dread and misbelief. 

Naturally through their travels these theatrical per- 
formers came to have extensive records of people prone to 
mystic games. These came eventually to be the basis of 
the list, the Dun and Bradstreet of the spirit world. The 
compilation of this wondrous roster of dupes and their 
frailties began in New York less than twenty years ago. 
At that moment there appeared in a prominent building 
a man who had come slowly east out of the Middle West, 
where he was born and where fate and inclination had 
started him out as a peregrine horse doctor and general 
faker. Tiring of this small-fry pursuit, he determined to 
launch himself at the credulity of the rich and fashionable. 
Part of his scheme was the formulation of the long-expected 


-central bureau of exchange for information necessary to 


the clairvoyant, hypnotic, mind reading and spiritist 
games. 

Doctor Jones—which was not his name—made over- 
tures to six of the foremost traveling fakers then abroad. 
Each of these magical fellows turned in his complete blue- 
book with full data. In return each member of the clique 
was to have access to the assembled information. It was 
agreed that information from this list should also be sold 
to accredited fakers outside the syndicate. Out of the 
money so received were to be paid the expenses of the 
central bureau. Any excess was to be divided equally 
among the six, and Doctor Jones. The members were also 
bound to send in the data on any new victims who fell 
into their snares. 


The Great Eastern List 


EANTIME Doctor Jones was to bestir himself about 

augmenting his data in every possible way. He con- 
stantly employed several clerks, who did nothing but re- 
vise, correct and amplify the information. Reports on fresh 
victims of fake games came in from all sections and were 
promptly put into form and filed for future reference. Thus 
there grew up the Great Eastern List. In the psychic world 
there is no other name for this body of data. This list 
covered the en- 
tire United States 
east of the Mis- 
souri and Missis- 
sippi Rivers. By 
some unwritten 
agreement the 
western half of 
the country was 
left to a similar 
organization 
working in San 
Franciseo, and 
the Western spir- 
itist Dun. and 
Bradstreet is and 
always has been 
worked from the 
Golden Gate. 

Perhaps it 
should be ex- 
plained that 
in the lingo of the 
ghostland crooks 
any roster of vic- 
tims kept by an 
individual faker is 
called a bluebook. 
Smaller congrega- 
tions of such data 
are referred to as 
exchanges. Only 
the two great fil- 
ings, one for the 
East and one for 
the West, are 
called lists. 

Early in 1902, 
or late in 1901, 
when our Doctor 
Jones opened his 
books, the six 
members of the 
syndicate could 
supply only 
twenty-eight 

(Continued on 

Page 65) 








azine reader resting fora critical second on 

the above title will judge it to be merely 
metaphorical. Stories about the cup and the lip 
and the bad penny and the new broom rarely 
have anything to do with cups and lips and pennies 
and brooms. This story is the great exception. It 
has to do with an actual, material, visible and large- 
as-life camel’s back. 

Starting from the neck we shall work tailward. 
Meet Mr. Perry Parkhurst, twenty-eight, lawyer, 
native of Toledo. Perry has nice teeth, a Harvard 
education, and parts his hair in the middle. You 
have met him before—in Cleveland, Portland, St. 
Paul, Indianapolis, Kansas City and elsewhere. ; 
Baker Brothers, New York, pause on their semi- b 


[si restless, wearied eye of the tired mag- 


annual trip through the West to clothe him; Mont- 


morency & Co. dispatch a young man posthaste every 


three months to see that he has the correct number } 


of little punctures on his shoes. He has a domestic f 
roadster now, will have a French roadster if he lives 
long enough, and doubtless a Chinese one if it comes 
into fashion. He looks like the advertisement of the 
young man rubbing his sunset-colored chest with 
liniment, goes East every year to the Harvard re- 
union—does everything—smokes a little 
too much Oh, you’ve seen him. 

Meet his girl. Her name is Betty Medill, 
and she would take well in the movies. Her 
father gives her two hundred a month 
to dress on and she has tawny eyes and 
hair, and feather fans of three colors. ° 
Meet her father, Cyrus Medill. Though 
he is to all appearances flesh and blood 
he is, strange to say, commonly known 
in Toledo as the Aluminum Man. But 
when he sits in his club window with 
two or three Iron Men and the White 
Pine Man and the Brass Man they look 
very much as you and I do, only more 
so, if you know what I mean. 

Meet the camel’s back—or 
fio—don’t meet the camel’s back 
yet. Meet the story. 

During the Christmas holidays 
of 1919, the first real Christmas 
holidays since the war, there took 
place in Toledo, counting only 
the people with the italicized 
the, forty-one dinner parties, six- 
teen dances, six luncheons male 
and female, eleven luncheons 
female, twelve teas, four stag. /f 
dinners, two weddings and thir- 
teen bridge parties. It was the 
cumulative effect of all this that 
moved Perry Parkhurst on the 
twenty-ninth day of December 
to a desperate decision. 

Betty Medill would marry him and | 
she wouldn’t marry him. Shewashavy- ; 
ing such a good time that she hated 
to take such a definite step. Mean- 
while, their secret engagement had 
got so long that it seemed as if any 
day it might break off of its own 
weight. A little man named Warbur- 
ton, who knew it all, persuaded Perry to superman her, 
to get a marriage license and go up to the Medill house 
and tell her she’d have to marry him at once or call it off 
forever. This is some stunt—but Perry tried it on Decem- 
ber the twenty-ninth. He presented self, heart, license and 
ultimatum, and within five minutes they were in the midst 
of a violent quarrel, a burst of sporadic open fighting such 
as occurs near the end of all long wars and engagements. It 
brought about one of those ghastly lapses in which two 
people who are in love pull up sharp, look at each other 
coolly and think it’s all been a mistake. Afterward they 
usually kiss wholesomely and assure the other person it 
was all their fault. Say it all was my fault! Say it was! I 
want to hear you say it! 

But while reconciliation was trembling in the air, while 
each was, in a measure, stalling it off, so that they might 
the more voluptuously and sentimentally enjoy it when it 
came, they were permanently interrupted by a twenty- 
minvte phone call for Betty from a garrulous aunt who 
lived in the country. At the end of eighteen minutes Perry 
Parkhurst, torn by pride and suspicion and urged on by 
injured dignity, put on his long fur coat, picked up his 
light brown soft hat and stalked out the door. 

“Tt’s all over,”’ he muttered brokenly as he tried to jam 
his car into first. “It’s all over—if I have to choke you 
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A Little Man Who Knew it All Persuaded Perry to Superman Her, to Tell Her She’d Have 
This is Some Stunt 


to Marry Him at Once or Call it Off Forever. 


for an hour, darn you!” This last to the car, which had 
been standing some time and was quite cold. 

He drove downtown—that is, he got into a snow rut that 
led him downtown. 

He sat slouched down very low in his seat, much too 
dispirited to care where he went. He was living over the 
next twenty years without Betty. 

In front of the Clarendon Hotel he was hailed from the 
sidewalk by a bad man named Baily, who had big huge 
teeth and lived at the hotel and had never been in love. 

“Perry,” said the bad man softly when the roadster 
drew up beside him at the curb, “I’ve got six quarts of the 
dog-gonedest champagne you ever tasted. A third of it’s 
yours, Perry, if you’ll come upstairs and help Martin Macy 
and me drink it.” 

“Baily,” said Perry tensely, “I’ll drink your cham- 
pagne. I’ll drink every drop of it. I don’t care if it kills me. 
I don’t care if it’s fifty-proof wood alcohol.” : 

“Shut up, you nut!” said the bad man gently. “They 
don’t put wood alcohol in champagne. This is the stuff 
that proves the world is more than six thousand years old. 
It’s so ancient that the cork is petrified. You have to pull 
it with a stone drill.’’ 

“Take me upstairs,” said Perry moodily. “If that cork 
sees my heart it’ll fall out from pure mortification.” 
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The room upstairs was full of those innocent 
hotel pictures of little girls eating apples and) 
sitting in swings and talking to dogs. The other 
decorations were neckties and a pink man read- 
ing a pink paper devoted to ladies in 
pink tights. 
“When you have to go into the 
highways and byways said 
the pink man, looking reproach- 
fully at Baily and Perry. 

“Hello, Martin Maey,” said 
Perry shortly, “‘where’s this stone- 
age champagne?” 

““What’s the rush? This isn’t 
an operation, understand. This 
is a party.” 

Perrys sat down dully and 
looked disapprovingly at all the 
neckties. | 

Baily leisurely opened the door 
of a wardrobe and brought out. 
six wicked-looking bottles and 
three glasses. 

“Take off that darn fur coat!” 
said Martin Macy to Perry. “Or 
maybe you’d like to have us open 
all the windows.” 

“Give me cham- 
pagne,”’ said Perry. 

““Going to the Town- 
sends’ circus~ball to- 
night?” 

“Am not!” 

‘Vited?” 

“Uh-huh.” | 

“Why not go?” | 

** Oh, I’m sick 
parties,’’ exclaimed 
Perry. ‘‘I’m sick of ’em. 
I’ve been to so many | 
that I’m sick of ’em.” | 

“Maybe you’re going | 
to the Howard Tates’ 
party?” 

“No, I tell you; I’m 
sick of ’em.” 

“Well,” said Macy 
consolingly, ‘‘the Tates’ 
is just for college kids 
anyways.” 

“T tell you 

“TI thought you’d be 
going to one of ’em any- 
ways. Isee by the papers you 
haven’t missed a one this 
Christmas.” 

ee Hm ; 3? 
morosely, 

He would never go to any 
more parties. Classical phrases 
played in his mind—that side of 
his life was closed, closed. Now 
when a man says ‘‘closed, 
closed” like that, you can be 
pretty sure that some woman 
has double-closed him, so to 
speak. Perry was also thinking 
that other classical thought, about how cowardly suicide 
is, A noble thought that one—warm and uplifting. Think 
of all the fine men we should lose if suicide were not so 
cowardly! 

An hour later was six o’clock, and Perry had lost all | 
resemblance to the young man in the liniment advertise- 
ment. He looked like a rough draft for a riotous cartoon. 
They were singing—an impromptu song of Baily’s im- 
provisation: 














grunted Perry 


One Lump Perry, the parlor snake, 

Famous through the city for the way he drinks his tea; 
Plays with it, toys with it, 
Makes no noise with it, 

Balanced on a napkin on his well-trained knee. 


“Trouble is,” said Perry, who had just banged his hair 
with Baily’s comb and was tying an orange tie round it to 
get the effect of Julius Cesar, “that you fellas can’t sing | 
worth a damn. Soon’s I leave th’ air an’ start singin’ — 
tenor you start singin’ tenor too.” : | 

“°M a natural tenor,” said Macy gravely. “Voice lacks 
cultivation, tha’s all. Gotta natural voice, m’aunt used | 
say. Naturally good singer.’ 

“Singers, singers, all good singers,” remarked Baily, | 
who was at the telephone. ‘‘No, not the cabaret; I want, | 
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night clerk. I mean refreshment clerk or some dog-gone 
clerk ’at’s got food—food! I want ——”’ 

“Julius Cesar,’”’ announced Perry, turning round from 
the mirror. ‘Man of iron will and stern ’termination.” 

“Shut up!” yelled Baily. ‘“‘Say, iss Mr. Baily. Sen’ up 
enormous supper. Use y’own judgment. Right away.” 

He connected the receiver and the hook with some diffi- 
culty, and then with his lips closed and an air of solemn 
intensity in his eyes went to the lower drawer of his 
dresser and pulled it open. 

“TLookit!’? he commanded. In his hands he held a 
truncated garment of pink gingham. 

“Pants,” he explained gravely. ‘“Lookit!’”’ This was 
a pink blouse, a red tie and a Buster Brown collar. 

“Lookit!’’ he repeated. ‘‘Costume for the Townsends’ 
circus ball. I’m li’l’ boy carries water for the elephants.” 

Perry was impressed in spite of himself. 

“T’m going to be Julius Cesar,” he announced after a 
moment of concentration. 

“Thought you weren’t going!” said Macy. 

“Me? Sure, I’m goin’. Never miss a party. Good for 
the nerves—like celery.” 

“Cesar!” scoffed Baily. “‘Can’t be Cesar! He’s not 
about a circus. Cesar’s Shakspere. Go asa clown.” 

Perry shook bis head. 

“Nope; Cesar.” 

“Cesar?” 

“Sure. Chariot.” 

Light dawned on Baily. 

“That’s right. Good idea.” 

Perry looked round the room searchingly. 

“You lend me a bathrobe and this tie,” he said finally. 

Baily considered. 

“No good.” 

“Sure, tha’s all I need. Cesar was asavage. They can’t 
kick if I come as Cesar if he was a savage.” 

“No,” said Baily, shaking his head slowly. 
costume over at a costumer’s. Over at Nolak’s.” 

“Closed up.” 

“Find out.” 

After a puzzling five minutes at the phone a small, 
weary voice managed to convince Perry that it was Mr. 
Nolak speaking, and that they would remain open until 
eight because of the Townsends’ ball. Thus assured, Perry 
ate a great amount of filet mignon and drank his third of 
the last bottle of champagne. At eight-fifteen the man in 
the tall hat who stands in front of the Clarendon found 
him trying to start his roadster. 

“Froze up,” said Perry wisely. “‘The cold froze it. 
cold air.” 


“Get a 
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“You ’Fraid of Me?’ Said Betty. 


“Froze, eh?” 

“Yes. Cold air froze it.’’ 

“Can’t start it?” 

“Nope. Let it stand here till summer. One those hot 
ole August days’ll thaw it out awright.” 

“ Goin’ let it stand?” 

“Sure. Let ’er stand. Take a hot thief to steal it. 
Gemme taxi.” 

The man in the tall hat summoned a taxi. 

‘“Where to, mister?”’ 

““Go to Nolak’s—costume fella.’ 


II 


RS. NOLAK was short and ineffectual looking, and 

on the cessation of the world war had belonged for a 
while to one of the new nationalities. Owing to the unset- 
tled European conditions she had never since been quitesure 
what she was. The shop in which she and her husband per- 
formed their daily stint was dim and ghostly and peopled 
with suits of armor and Chinese mandarins and enormous 
papier-maché birds suspended from the ceiling. In a vague 
background many rows of masks glared eyelessly at the 
visitor, and there were glass cases full of crowns and 
scepters and jewels and enormous stomachers: and paints 
and powders and crape hair and face creams and wigs 
of all colors. 

When Perry ambled into the shop Mrs. Nolak was fold- 
ing up the last troubles of a strenuous day, so she thought, 
in a drawer full of pink silk stockings. 

‘Something for you?” she queried pessimistically. 

“Want costume of Julius Hur, the charioteer.”’ 

Mrs. Nolak was sorry, but every stitch of charioteer had 
been rented longago. Wasit for the Townsends’ circus ball? 

It was. 

“Sorry,” she said, “‘but I don’t think there’s anything 
left that’s really circus.” 

This was an obstacle. 

“Hm,” said Perry. An idea struck him suddenly. ‘If 
you’ve got a piece of canvas I could go’s a tent.” 

‘Sorry, but we haven’t anything like that. A hardware 
store is where you’d have to go to. We have some very 
nice Confederate soldiers.” 

“No, no soldiers.” 

**And I have a very handsome king.” 

He shook his head. 

‘Several of the gentlemen,” she continued hopefully, 
‘fare wearing stovepipe hats and swallow-tail coats and 
going as ringmasters—but we’re all out of tall hats. I can 
let you have some crape hair for a mustache.” 

“Want somep’m ’stinctive.”’ 
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“‘Something—let’s see. Well, we have a lion’s head, and 
a goose, and a camel ——”’ 

“Camel?” The idea seized Perry’s imagination, gripped 
it fiercely. 

“Yes, but it needs two people.” 

“Camel. That’s an idea. Lemme see it.” 

The camel was produced from his resting place on a top 
shelf. At first glance he appeared to consist entirely of a 
very gaunt, cadaverous head and a sizable hump, but on 
being spread out he was found to possess a dark brown, 
unwholesome-looking body made of thick, cottony cloth. 

“You see it takes two people,” explained Mrs. Nolak, 
holding the camel up in frank admiration. “If you have a 
friend he could be part of it. You see there’s sorta pants 
for two people. One pair is for the fella in front and the 
other pair for the fella in back. The fella in front does the 
lookin’ out through these here eyes an’ the fella in back 
he’s just gotta stoop over an’ folla the front fella round.” 

“Put it on,’”? commanded Perry. 

Obediently Mrs. Nolak put her tabby-cat face inside the 
camel’s head and turned it from side to side ferociously. 

Perry was fascinated. 

“What noise does a camel make?” 

“What?” asked Mrs. Nolak as her face emerged, some- 
what smudgy. ‘Oh, what noise? Why, he sorta brays.’’ 

“Lemme see it in a mirror.” 

Before a wide mirror Perry tried on the head and turned 
from side to side appraisingly. In the dim light the effect 
was distinctly pleasing. The camel’s face was a study in 
pessimism, decorated with numerous abrasions, and it 
must be admitted that his coat was in that state of general 
negligence peculiar to camels—in fact, he needed to be 
cleaned and pressed—but distinctive he certainly was. 
He was majestic. He would have attracted attention in 
any gathering if only by his melancholy cast of feature 
and the look of pensive hunger lurking round his shadowy 
eyes. 

“You see you have to have two people,” said Mrs. 
Nolak again. 

Perry tentatively gathered up the body and legs and 
wrapped them about him, tying the hind legs as a girdle 
round his waist. The effect on the whole was bad. It was 
even irreverent—like one of those medieval pictures of a 
monk changed into a beast by the ministrations of Satan. 
At the very best the ensemble resembled a humpbacked 
cow sitting on her haunches among blankets. 

“Don’t look like anything at all,” objected Perry 
gloomily. 

“No,” said Mrs. Nolak; “‘you see you got to have two 
people.” (Continued on Page 157) 
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By Viola Brothers Shore 


asked Dimi Brown of his sister 
night, 


AN,” ask imi Brow i 
across the supper table one 
‘‘what’s the matter with me?”’ 


“Dimi, if you’re going 
to start with your 
tonsils again a 

“Tonsils! Your 
idea of the adult 
male is a spoiled 
stomach bounded 
on the north by 
tonsils and on the 
south by wet feet. 
‘Tonsils,’ says the : 
low creature when . 3 
I would parley of 
matters connected & 
with the soul!” 

“Oh, Dimi,” cried 
Van, gazing upon 
him as a mother 
whose eldest has 
just betrayed the 
first symptoms of 
an inherited taste 
for alcohol, ‘‘you’re 
not going to get 
that way, are 
you?”’ 

“What way?” 
he inquired, though 
he knew. 

“Soulful!” 

To look at him 
you would never 
have feared for 
him. There was 
nothing soulful 
about his figure, 
which was five feet 
ten of healthy man- 
hood, a little too 
inclined to fill out 
his custom-made 
Oxford suit, or 
about his face, 
which, though it had 
never caused a single 
clock to stop, had not 
made any movie direc- 
tors lose their night’s 
sleep either. No interesting shadows 
marred the clearness of his eyes, which 
were too blue to be gray and too gray 
to be blue. And nothing could have 
been less soulful than his molasses- 
taffy hair brushed smoothly from his brow. 
never could tell. 
look at Mrs. Elizabeth Penny Brown that s 
a soul. 

And what a soul—with a color and a classification and 
an essential environment. In fact, Mrs. Brown’s soul had 
had everything except a license number. Her body was 
nothing but a troublesome wrapper for her soul. 

All the last years of her life were spent in a vain struggle 
merely to express it. It was the sort of soul that had to 
feed on life. So they lived intone room and alcove in the 
West Forties, where behind apricot-colored portiéres that 
shut out the sun they were enabled with the help of candles 
to see the true light. 

Mrs. Brown did without a winter coat to buy her seat 
at the opera. Dmitri and Vanya were fed opera instead 
of good red meat. In place of milk they were given tea, 
started in a huge tarnished old samovar. Lacking fresh 
air, they were completely surrounded with atmosphere. 
And though the bathroom was not always accessible, being 
the joint property of two floors, they were always free to 
bathe in a flow of inspired soul twaddle, which, however, 
did them no real harm, because they always fell asleep on 
the couch before the hour or the talk became advanced 
enough to be pernicious. 

Altogether, in some miraculous way they managed to 
survive it, and in all his thirty-one years Dimi had never 
shown any real traces of an inherited tendency toward 
soul. At his mother’s death he had quit art school and 
plunged into college, where he had shown a quite degraded 
interest in the development of his troublesome wrapper. 
Later he had sold his talents to an advertising agency, 
from whence he had been graduated into the advertising 
department of Steinberger’s Department Store, of which, 
after his return from the Army, he became head. True, the 
opera habit still clung to him, but he himself invariably 
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Still you 
Nobody would have known just to 


she had had 
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lapsed into blue chords and syncopations at the piano. 
And though he wrote occasional magazine verse under the 
name of D. Brown he always called it stuff, which you 
never do if you havea soul. And the only art he ever prac- 
ticed was in connection with the advertising policy of the 
house of Steinberger and occasional sketches which he did 
for those of Van’s customers who wanted something very— 
very —— 

Let us hope that the wrapperless shade of Elizabeth 
Brown never yielded to the present-day shade weakness 
for the dim lights of the séance parlor, where with shade 
omniperceptivity she must have winced under the knowl- 
edge that her Vanya, in spite of the ad- 
vantages of her youth, was a mere builder 
of gowns in a Philistine little suburb like 
Locust Hills. And she wore rubber heels 
and tailored blouses with 
convertible collars. And 
she had shoulders of an ut- 
terly unpoetie breadth, and 
she strode. 
Her one great 
interest out- 
side of her 
work was in 
her attrac- 
tive, up-to- 
date little 
stucco house 
with the 
goodly attic, 
wherein were 
stored the 
old samovyar 
and the ci- 
devant apri- 
cot-colored 
portiéres,and 
a large cellar 
containing a 
complete 
electric laun- 
dry equip- 
ment. Probably a childhood 
that had been spent entirely clad 
in undershirts that were surrep- 
titiously and occasionally rinsed 
in the basin had something to do 
with her passion for that laundry. 
It was her one great love. And 
her one great hate was souls. So she looked relieved when 
her brother Dimi reassured her. 

“No, ’'m not getting soulful. I was only wondering 
why it is no women—no girls ever—— Yan, why doesn’t 
somebody fall in love with me?”’ 

Van eyed him sharply. 

“Dimi, are you in love?” 

‘e No ! ” 

“Then why the anxiety? Do you want some girl to 
send you orchids or kill herself across the doorstep—and 
I’d have to sweep her away and face a coroner’s inquest.” 

“Honestly, Van, if you were just a little funnier you’d 
be a Greek tragedy.”” Then he leaned toward her earnestly. 
“Van, you know it—I’ve never had a girl. Why is it?” 

“Never had a girl! Why, there isn’t a girl in Locust Hills 
that wouldn’t stumble over her own shoe laces Hs 

Dimi sighed. 

“T thought nobody but a mother would say a thing like 
that. Why, there isn’t a girl gives me a second thought!” 

‘Dimi, you’re the most popular man at the club!”’ 

“‘Oh, when there’s a sister to be escorted or an awfully 
nice girl that’s kind to her mother to be shown round I’m 
more than popular, I’m unanimous! But just let a 
regular 1920 model appear and just let her get to the 
point where she knows my heart is white and my name 
is Brown—and presto! somebody waltzes her right off 
under my nose and the next glimpse I get of her is from 
behind the barrage of a large and solitary diamond, 
Every dance I go to 

“Why don’t you learn to dance?” 

“But I don’t like dancing! Even if I don’t fox-trot, 
couldn’t some woman use me evenings and Sundays round 
the house?” 

“T think you’d make the most wonderful husband in the 
world!” 

‘In some ways, Van, you have a really superior mind. 
Now if only I could find a girl with your discernment ——” 

“But, Dimi, you’ve never even tried!” 





From the Inside of 
Her Blouse She 
Took Out Her Hands 
kerchief. And From 
Her Handkerchief 
She Took Out a 
Knot. And From the 
Place Where the 
Knot Had Been 

She: Took Outa 
Diamond Solitaire 
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Just about the 


“T never get a chance to. 
time I am girding up my loins some other 
fellow is opening telegrams of congratulation. 
There must be something lacking in me.” 


You’ve got every- 
And -when 


“There’s nothing lacking in you. 
thing from nice eyebrows to a sense of humor. 
the right girl comes along ey 

“You sound like Helpful Hints to the Homely but Hope- 
ful. How do I know the right girl hasn’t come and gone 
and married half a dozen other people?” 

Van came over to the back of his chair and laid an 
affectionate cheek on his head. 

“You should manifest concern. When the right girl 
comes along you’ll know it. Meanwhile’”— she dropped 
a light kiss on the molasses-taffy smoothness of his hair— 
““do me a sketch for Mrs. Payson’s black velvet. Some- 
thing wherein daring originality is barely subordinated to 
quiet elegance.’’ Which he did. 

A week later he sold a poem to the American Lyric. 
He had never taken his stuff seriously enough to try it 
before. He was foolishly happy with that especial happi- 
ness that comes only to fathers of first-born males and 
men who have sold their first poem to the American Lyric. 
Untrodden vistas started up before him. Important 
chapters opened in his life. New romantic futures held 
out beckoning hands. 

He could scarcely wait to tell Van. As he swung, or 
rather floated, into their very attractive little colonial 
sitting room her voice attacked him from the stairs. 

“Oh, Dimi, Dimi, I’ve got the most wonderful news!” 

“What kind of news?”’ His question went out to meet her. 

“Oh, Dimi!” she gasped against the collar of his coat. 

He held her at arm’s length and looked at her. She was 
positively blushing. 

“You look,’ he told her, ‘‘like love’s young dream. 
Anybody seeing you would think you had went and did it.” 

“T have—I did ——’” she blurted out happily. ‘‘ Dimi— 
I’m engaged.’ _ 

“Oh!” said Dimi queerly and dropped his arms. 

“Wh-why, Dimi, what’s the matter? Aren’t you glad?” 

“‘Of—of course,” he lied. ‘‘Sit down here and tell me. 
It’s Tubby, of course?”’ 

“Of course not! It’s Barry.”’ 

“Barry? Lieutenant Barrow? I didn’t even know he 
was back!” 

“He isn’t. He—he telegraphed.” 

Dimi gave her a searching look, but there was nothing 
in her eyes save a queer trembly kind of radiance. 

“D-don’t laugh, Dimi! Look!” 





From the inside of her blouse she took out her handker-.’ 


chief. And from her handkerchief she took out a knot. 
And from the place where the knot had been she took out 
a diamond solitaire. 

Entirely eclipsed was the American Lyric. Eglantine, 
the café-au-lait maid, announced dinner. And when she 
was out of earshot Van told him how Barry, unable to wait 
any longer, had telegraphed, a ring arriving almost at the 
same time as the telegram. 

“But you hardly know him, Van. He was only here 

““A week. But,” She went on defensively, ‘““we’ve been 
writing ever since.’ 

“But a week! How carfyou know your own mind?” 

“*At twenty-nine, Dimi dear, you know your-own mind 





if you don’t know another thing. I knew it the first time. 


I met him. And oh, Dimi, I’m so happy! If it weren’t 
for you and the house here ——” 

““Bother me and the house! We’ll get us a housekeeper 
somewhere.” 

““Name of Mrs. Brown?” 

He shook his head and she reached for his hand across 
the table. 

“‘Tt’ll be easier with me out of the way. It’s hard for 
a man to get married when he’s got an old-maid sister to 
look after.” 

“Oh, sure!’’ he assented gloomily. 
or twelve very promising little affairs. I tell you, Van” 
his voice took on just a hint of petulance—‘‘I dont 
register with women. They call me up when they’re in 
town and can’t think of anybody else. They invite me to 
their parties. They even recommend me to their college 
chums. But they always marry somebody else.’ 

“But you can’t expect them to propose to you!” 

“Jelly beans! I’ll do the proposing if they’ll only let me. 
They’re as personal with me as the printed announcement 


““You broke up ten 


of a sale of barroom fixtures. I only remember one woman | 


that ever looked as if she wanted me to kiss her.”’ 
““And did you?” 
“No, of course not. She was married.” 
“Holy Trotzky! 
decent ay 
“Huh! That’s a grand, elegant, uplifting influence you 
have.”’ 





Perhaps if you weren’t so darn 
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“You don’t need to be uplifted. You need to be let 
down. Honestly you’re too high-minded to be human— 
too nobell—like a dorg,’’ she finished scornfully. “‘That’s 
_just what you are. A girl says, ‘Come here, nice Raggsie,’ 
'and what do you do? Do you pass her by easy stages 

from mild interest to consuming desire? You do not! 
You never even heard of salesmanship. You go right over 
| and lie down on her doorstep with fidus ad mortem written 
all over your collar, and—well, there hasn’t been one girl 
with brains enough to want you in spite of your virtues.” 
| Dimi sighed. ‘Tough, ain’t it? What would you ad- 
| vise, Doctor Fairfax?” ‘ 

“First find the right girl. And then don’t tax your 
speedometer getting to her. Give her a run for her 
money. Slip her an occasional thrill.” 

“Thrill! If bumping off the road in my jit going at 
fifty-five isn’t a thrill ——” 

“No, you underdone. polliwog, that’s not a thrill— 
that’s an attack of heart failure. Haven’t you ever even 
read of thrills? Real thrills? Haven’t you ever heard of 
atavism? Aren’t you even acquainted with the genus 
cave man?” 

“Cave man! Van, I’m ashamed of you!” 

“Well’’—defensively—‘“‘that’s what got me about 
Barry—he’s so masterful. And on the other hand, look 
at Tubby. He died of devotion all over the house and on 
the front porch. And it took me exactly six years to make 
up my mind that I couldn’t make up my mind to marry 
‘him. You’ve just got to make a girl respect you.” 

“Jelly beans! I don’t want a girl to respect me—I just 
want her to love me.” 

“But, newborn babe, you can’t love a man without 
respecting him!” 

Dimi groaned. 

“Nobody in the world could respect a man named 
Dimi!” 

“Listen, Dimi! I’m going to tell you something, because 
you’d find it out later anyhow. And may it go to show you 
how little you know. But if you snicker it’ll be your last 
‘snick. You know Barry stands for Barrow.” Dimi 
nodded. “Well, the rest of his name is—is Hyacinth. 
But I didn’t turn him down because of it, Go ahead now 
and burst a blood vessel.” 

But Dimi did no such thing. He did not even snicker. 
‘He listened very seriously to everything Van had to say 
that night and on the subsequent occasions when the talk 
turned on him and his failure to connect with what 
Eglantine called the ladies of the opposite sex. He listened, 
but it is certain he never took the thing really to heart— 
never actually considered the possibility of a personal 
application of the troglodytic principle until the night 
before Mary Barrow left for the Middle West. 

Mary was Barry’s sister and when Barry obtained an 
unexpected leave she came to New York for a week to visit 
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an old cousin and to be near her brother. Barry and Van 
went to meet her at the train while Dimi stayed at home 
to work on a new advertising campaign for Steinberger. 

“We'll have to start her,’’ he remarked apropos of the 
new campaign whose destiny he was tracing with a yellow 
lead pencil on yellow paper, “‘right here. We’ll call this 
Mary Barrow. M’m—I’m sure we ought to figure on tak- 
ing in—Kansas City. I wonder what she’ll be like, coming 
from the Middle West ard taking in Manhattan and the 
Bronx. For ten thousand we can plaster the stuff all over. 
If she only isn’t too fat. But you always have to figure on, 
spending more if—she’s a blonde, Barry says. Stein- 
berger’ll kick like blazes when he hears that—she can’t be 
very young—say twenty-five. Or maybe I ought to add 
a hundred or two to be on the safe side. He ought to 
realize that—school-teachers are always a little fagged and 
discouraged, so—you can’t expect results too soon. In 
about three months—she might fall for me. Barry says 
she’s slender—but of course we have to figure on the outly- 
ing districts. The only thing I’m worried about is—I hope 
she’s pretty—J. S. will begin to wail about the expense 
unless I can convince him that—even if she isn’t she 
needn’t be out of the question—if we get results.” 

Finally, having given up the new campaign, which for 
some reason would not map itself out, he went to bed. 
As he was about to turn out his light he caught his re- 
flection in the mirror. 

“*T’ve got to do it,”’ he confided to D. Brown, who seemed 
to find nothing extraordinary in his having decided to 
marry a girl he had never seen, provided, of course, she 
came up to specifications. “I couldn’t stand living here 
without Van. Ill be good to her—and I’ll make her 
happy, so help me Isaac! I’m going to try out Van’s 
dope. No more poodle stuff for me. I promise you, D. 
Brown, if she’s only halfway possible I’ll make her marry 
me—I vow it!” 

Well, if she had been only halfway possible he might 
have kept his vow. But she was so radiantly, so distract- 
ingly, so impossibly possible! Mary! The name was ridic- 
ulously inadequate. She should have been Thais. She 
had long brown-velvet eyes that you could never get to 
the bottom of; utterly improbable eyes within still more 
improbable lashes. There was a hint of the Egyptian 
about her—in the curve of her little nose, her smooth dark 
hair, her small voluptuous mouth, her lithe gliding walk. 
Oh, but she was really beautiful! Her voice was beautiful 
and her hands were beautiful and her teeth. But, oh, it 
was her eyes that held you until you were supine as the 
doormat at her feet—more absolutely fidus ad mortem 
than the aroma of cabbage in the hallway of a boarding 
house. Alas, poor Dimi! Other girls there had been who 
charmed him, girls who interested him; even there had 
been girls who moved him. But never, never a girl who did 
to him what Mary Barrow did. Never! 
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And the wonderful part was, she appeared to like him 
too. They just seemed somehow to belong. He did not 
feel that feverish need for establishing himself in her eyes. 
He did not bring forth his books of sketches. He did not 
recite any of his poems—not even the one in the American 
Lyric. It was just as if there were going to be a time for 
everything later. 

It was a heavenly week. Barry had refused to be dragged 
round to meet people. And after the first disappointment 
Van had admitted his wisdom. Dimi respected his grit, 
though wondering at his nerve. This casual wonder gave 
way gradually to a grudging admiration not unmixed with 
resentment. The way that guy got away with things! 

With an inborn horror of tragedy Dimi had resolutely 
kept his thoughts from the fast approaching Wednesday 
that would take Mary back to the Middle West. In his 
heart he had a hunch that in some miraculous way she was 
to be kept from going. 

But on Monday night the barometer began to drop. 
There was talk of trains as though going were a definite 
thing. And Dimi, though putting off the inevitable face- 
to-face tussle with the calamity, could not entirely escape 
the shadow of the coming event. And, to make it worse, 
Buck Connor and Madge Skelley dropped in. And in five 
minutes Buck was absolutely ignoring Madge, whom he 
had been rushing for a month, and was falling with a 
terrible thud for Mary. And Dimi, being a gentleman, had 
to try to keep Madge from realizing that she was being 
thrown. And Mary, seeing him thus occupied, turned her 
wonderful eyes on Buck. And oh, my friends, the world’s 
worst nightmares do not always happen during slumber! 

But after they had gone and he had driven Mary back 
to New York the sun came out once more, though it was 
eleven minutes after midnight. 

“T hate to go, Dimi,” Mary was saying in answer to 
something he had said, ‘‘ but really I have to.” 

“Gosh!’’ remarked Dimieloquently. Andlater: “Mary, 
don’t you think we ought to go out somewhere and leave 
Van and Barry alone on.their last night?” 

Mary gave him an indescribable look. 

“T think you’re the most thoughtful and considerate 
man in the world!” 

All the next day he could without effort recall the de- 
licious shock this sent through his entire mechanism. He 
did not draw a sane breath, thinking of Mary and of how he 
was to take her to Heathstone Inn that night. The at- 
mosphere in the office irked him so that he put on his hat 
and went for a walk in the park. 

“Tt’s too good to be true,”’ he kept saying to himself. 
“Something is bound to happen.” 

Usually if you say that over and over it has a tendency 
to divert Nemesis. But Dimi’s hard luck was charm proof. 
Van met him at the door. 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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Suddenly Her Voice Sounded in His Ear and the Blood Congealed Along His Spine and the Stick Clung Stubbornly to His Paralyzed Fingers 
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OONY unlocked Cell Number 19 and pushed 
back the heavy door. ‘‘Hey you,” he growled 
to the man sitting upon the cot inside, 

“wake up! The district attorney wants to see yer.” 

A ray from the red sun setting over the wall of the 
Tombs fell through the bars of the window behind him on 
his freckled face, his round button of a nose, the long semi- 
circular upper lip that led the other keepers to call him 
Mutt, his incredible blazing bonfire of a head and made 
him squint his pale gray eyes. 

Number 19 lifted his head slowly from his hands and 
blinked. He was not prepossessing, but there was a good- 
natured air about him which appealed to Roony, who could 
tell at a glance that he drank. He was apparently a man 
well over fifty who had lived hard, for his face was full, his 
cheeks flabby, his eyes watery and bloodshot. But for all 
that he looked as if he had once been somebody. 

“All right,’’ he answered in a husky voice. ‘‘ Which way 
to the torture chamber?” 

“Over the street,” replied Roony brusquely. “Get a 
move on!” 

“Do we go out?” asked the prisoner, putting on his 
jacket. 

“Sure! Acrost de way,” said the keeper, taking out his 
handcuffs. 

Number 19 bent down and pulled something from under 
his cot. To Roony’s amazement it was an antiquated fur 
overcoat with heavy collar and cuffs of moth-eaten otter. 
Simultaneously he produced a shabby felt hat. Arrayed, 
he looked like the leading man in a fly-by-night theatrical 
troupe. 

“Swell guy,”’ thought Roony as he snapped a nipper on 
the man’s left wrist for form’s sake and, holding the other 
in his own right, led him forth. Regulations required every 
prisoner to be shackled to a keeper, but nobody obeyed the 
rule. 

The swell guy followed Roony passively into the elevator 
and across the street to the Criminal Courts Building. 

“What might your name be?” inquired Roony politely, 
impressed by what he regarded as the aristocratic bearing 
of his prisoner. 

‘Garrick Smythe.” The man smiled whimsically. 

“Huh! So you belong to de Smith family! What’s the 
charge?” 

“Forgery.” 

“Ye don’t say, now!” remarked Roony with increased 
respect. 
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There was something about the man that he rather 
liked—he couldn’t have told why. 

“Have a cigar?” The prisoner pulled a’ handful of 
Havanas from the breast pocket of his overcoat. ‘‘Take 
all you want.” 

Roony took two. More might be regarded as graft. 
Then he smelled them with the air of a connoisseur. 

“‘Dat’s areal cigar,’’ he admitted. The prisoner nodded. 

“What sort of a fellow is this man Randolph?” he 
asked. 

Roony’s jaw stiffened. 

“He’s de best district attorney New York ever had,” 
he replied with emphasis. ‘‘He ——” Then he hesitated. 

“Well? He—what?” urged his companion. 

“He ain’t no bloodhound,” concluded Roony, suddenly 
beginning to suspect this facile conversationalist. 

All these flimflammers were alike—always trying to pry 
information out of one. 

“That’s something at any rate,” agreed his charge easily. 
“You mean he’ll listen to reason?”’ 

Roony turned on him savagely: 

“T mean nuthin’ but dat he’s on de level, see? Dat’s 
enough, ain’t it? But he don’t fall for no bull, he don’t. 
He can pick a crook at four blocks. Better keep yer face 
covered.” 

Mr. Smythe chuckled. 

“Thanks,” he remarked. ‘‘Have another cigar.” 

Roony ignored him. 

They climbed up the inside iron staircase to the process 
servers’ room, where Roony reported his prisoner and 
then conducted him along the corridor to the district at- 
torney’s private office. It was getting late and there was 
nobody outside except Fitzpatrick, the fat attendant on 
duty, who was expecting them. 

“Mr. Randolph’ll be ready for you in a couple of min- 
utes,” he said, without getting up. “Take a seat.” 

There was a close dusty smell about the place and the 
shafts of yellow light slanting through the apertures of the 
wire gratings were full of myriads of floating golden motes. 
The prisoner sat down and rested his chin in his hand and 
Roony, estimating the length of time he would probably be 
detained, took out one of the real cigars and lit it. On the 
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wall the big self-winding clock in its oaken case 
pointed to five. They were quite on time. 

Roony snapped-tothe door of the wicket and looked 
about him curiously. Five years before on just such 
an afternoon as this at precisely five o’clock the same 
scene had been enacted, the only difference being that on 
that occasion he, Roony, had been the prisoner. He too 
had waited outside that closed door, a keeper beside him, a 
handcuff on his wrist, until Mr. Randolph had been pleased 
to see him. The district attorney had listened sympatheti- 
cally to Roony’s protestations of innocence, had sent for the 
complainant, examined the evidence and expressed himself 
as satisfied that a mistake had been made. 

This was largely due to a certain Mr. Kelly, a local 
saloon keeper, for whom Randolph had regard, being under 
the belief that he was a rugged old character, with Honesty 
for his middle name, 

The benign, patriarchal old Irishman, who hailed from 
County Antrim and alleged that he had been friends with 
Roony’s grandfather and grandmother in the old country, 
was the only person who knew Roony’s real past, and it was 
part of his business not to tell. Kelly had come manfully 
to his rescue, sworn that he knew every thought in the 
lad’s head, that he came of a fine old Irish family and that 
he had lived a model existence ever since his arrival in this 
country ten years before, whereas in point of fact he had 
been born on the lower East Side. 

Roony himself being no slouch at inherited blarney and 
bland persuasion, they had between them put it across. 
Randolph had turned Roony loose the next day and from 
that moment Roony had been his slave. It had been a 
narrow squeak—so narrow that he never ceased to think 
of it—and whenever he watched a prisoner tramping round 
the walled inclosure in which he was taking the air or 
crouching on his cot in his narrow cell the thought came 
to him, as a similar thought had once occurred to a far 
greater man, that there, but for the grace of Richard 
Randolph, might have been Francis Patrick Roony. 

For years he had lived on the edge of the criminal abyss— 
was in fact on the point of plunging into it forever—when 
through the desire of this curious variety of public office- 1 
holder, who believed in the divinity of man, to give hima | 
chance to make good he had been miraculously haled back 
and firmly planted on his feet as a reputable citizen. For 
Roony was now a full-fledged keeper in the city prison, 
wore a blue uniform and was called officer by the deputy | 
assistant district attorneys on those occasions when his 
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luties took him to court or elsewhere in the Criminal 
‘ourts Building across the Bridge of Sighs. 
- And he had made good. He didn’t know just how, but 
1e had. Totally without morals or conscience in the ordi- 
iary acceptances of those terms, Paddy Roony from that 
‘ime on had had but one ambition—the fervent desire to 
rove to Mr. Randolph that he had in fact made no mis- 
‘ake. He had other and lesser desires, to be sure, such as 
that of accumulating enough to buy a corner saloon and 
marrying Mary Taintor, the daughter of his landlady; to 
lun for alderman perhaps. But they were subordinate. 
‘Te owed his life to Randolph—that was the fundamental 
Jasis of his system of ethics that recognized no principle 
xcept loyalty, which also, come to think of it, was suffi- 
vient for the late Prof. Josiah Royce. 
| Roony’s regeneration was indicated less in his facial ex- 
yression than in his habiliments and demeanor, for he now 
lressed with elegance and bore himself with authority. 
Mr. Kelly always remembered the almost touching episode 
vhen Paddy and he had had their first confidential talk 
ifter the latter’s escape from prosecution. It had been held 
n the back room of Kelly’s saloon with the side door care- 
lully locked and there had been a bottle of good old County 
\ntrim and two glasses on the table between them. Paddy 
was in a new suit of clothes and there was a gold chain 
.cross his breast. 

“No, t’anks,” he had said, modestly declining the sus- 
yended drink. “I’m through wid the cretur. I’m goin’ to 
‘un straight.’”” Then, looking round cautiously, he added 
ngeniously: “Say, Mr. Kelly, ye just don’t know how good 
t feels to have a watch in yer pocket and realize it don’t 
»elong to somebody else!” 

The reputable Tom Kelly had helped him to run straight, 

nvesting his savings for him and telling Mary .Taintor’s 
nother on every suitable : 
yecasion what a grand lad 
ie was. Gradually he had 
acquired a certain position 
nthe district, due not alone 
;o0 his being a responsible 
nolder of public office but 
so the apparent stability of 
ais character. Randolph he 
oved with a doglike devo- 
sion, haunting the ante- 
*hamber of his office merely 
to see him come and go, 
leaving for him occasional 
little gifts and keeping him 
informed upon all subjects 
which he regarded as of in- 
terest or importance. 
Randolph was his hero, his 
saint, his cherished idol, 
toward whom he main- 
tained the combined feel- 
ings of adoration, respect 
and tenderness. His mind 
as he lighted the cigar was 
full of these things, and the 
sight of the district at- 
torney’s door and the slight 
odor of carbolic acid and 
cabbage that floated up 
through the air shaft that 
tapped the pen reminded 
him poignantly of the life 
that but for the grace of 
Randolph must have been 
his. 

His thoughts were mo- 
mentarily interrupted by 
footfalls in the marble hall 
outside. A young lady clad 
in a fur-trimmed Russian 
jacket and toque, from be- 
neath which a few stray 
wisps of brown hair hung 
tantalizingly above a pair 
of slanting eyes of the same 
color, tripped up to the 
wicket and paused, both 
hands clasping the wire 
grating. 

“Hello, Roony,’’ she 
smiled. ‘‘Mr. Randolph 
gone yet?” 

Then for the first time 
noticing Paddy’s compan- 
ion, an embarrassed look 
erossed her face and she 
added: “Oh, I didn’t know 
there was anybody waiting 
to see him.” ‘ 

“Go right in, miss! Go 
right along in!” urged the 
corpulent Fitzpatrick. 

paar Mr. Randolph’ll see 


“All Right,’’ He Answered in a Husky Voice. 


you any time! Anybody would, bless ye! These here can 
wait!” 

He waddled over to the door and pushed it open. 

‘Miss Eustis to see you, sor,” he announced confidently, 
thrusting in his head. ‘‘Go along in, miss.” 

Roony smiled happily to himself through the smoke of 
his cigar. That was a great girl of the district attorney’s, 
a fit mate for so brilliant and sterling a leader of men. Had 
she not: been beautiful and good, worthy of his boss’ love 
in every respect, he would have been jealous of her., As it 
was he was only glad. He wondered now what they were 
doing in there. Would Mr. Randolph be after kissing her 
the way he, Roony, kissed Mary Taintor? He guessed 
there wouldn’t be so much difference. And so he began 
thinking of Mary and his smile became more pronounced. 

During the last years Roony’s character had undergone 
a marked change. In the old days, having nothing to look 
forward. to but a furtive existence in which every man and 
woman was at worst his enemy or at best his victim, he had 
been sullen and misanthropic, the shadow of a prison door 
ever across his path. But now that he was free from 
that ever-haunting fear of pursuit he viewed his fellow 
human beings benignly, feeling himself to be one of them, 
and so living—as he often told himself in the vulgar 
phrase—that he could look every damn’ man in the face 
and tell him to go to hell. But beyond all this sense of 
escape from a tainted and danger-filled past was a serene 
confidence in future happiness and a jolly little home of his 
own with the black-eyed Mary. The surly, stealthy ex- 
pression upon his ugly freckled face had given place to one 
of complacent good nature. 

‘‘Nice girl,’’ said the man beside him. 

“Nice girl? You betcher life!” he responded with 
emphasis. 


Richard Randolph, district attorney of New York County, 
the man whom Roony held in such passionate regard, was 
one of those children of fortune who can wear their integ- 
rity without priggishness. He was the kind of man who is 
apparently cast by Nature for a leading part in life’s 
drama and to whom all things come without effort. Big, 
forceful, straight-eyed, but warm-hearted and demonstra- 
tive, he was a‘finished specimen of the distinguished race 
from which he had been bred—a man to be reckoned with 
and for whom the future was big with fate. If he won out 
in the coming election he would be his party’s strongest 
candidate for governor next year, and as governor of the 
Empire State he would bea noteworthy candidate in the na- 
tional convention. Yet nobody better than Randolph knew 
how quickly popularity fades and how slight a shadow may 
blast a political career. Nobody, either, better than he re- 
alized the ease with which sophistry can defend the means 
by which a desired end may be achieved. But so far he had 
never once been other than true to himself and his ideals. 

He had been bending behind a pile of books writing, but 
he sprang to his feet the instant the door had closed and 
drew Miss Eustis to him. 

“What luck!” he exclaimed. 
crook and I get you!” 

He held her away from him, looked at her, laughed and 
then folded her in his arms again. 

“Oh!” she protested. ‘‘Really—this is assault and 
battery!” 

“What are you doing down here?’’ he inquired, re- 
leasing her. 

“‘T just dropped in to see father and I thought maybe 
you’d like me to walk uptown with you.” 

‘Nothing better! We'll start right along—one second! 
There’s a prisoner waiting to seeme. He wrote a letter and 
asked permission to have 
a few words with me. I'll 
only be aminute. Just step 
in the back room and. I’ll 
be with you in no time.” 


“T’d been expecting a 








‘Which Way to the Torture Chamber?” 


Randolph opened the 
door leading into his inner 
office. 

‘“‘First give me another 
kiss,” he urged. ‘‘I believe 
I’m the luckiest devil in the 
whole world. Anyhow I’m 
the happiest.” 

He went back to his desk 
and pressed the bell for 
Fitzpatrick. 

“Send in the prisoner,” 
he directed, reaching for 
his pen to sign the letter 
he had been writing. ‘‘ You 
needn’t wait, Fitz.” 

The door opened and 
Roony entered, leading his 
charge. 

“T’ll be free in a mo- 
ment,’’ he said without 
looking up. ‘“‘Now,”’ he re- 
marked pleasantly as he 
leaned back, having blotted 
the letter, “‘what can I do 
for you?” 

Then Roony saw the dis- 
trict attorney’s face sud- 
denly go white and his 
bloodless hands grip the 
sides of his swivel chair. 

“Good Lord!’’hegasped. 
““You—you—may go, 
Roony. Wait outside, 
please,’ he added in a 
pinched voice. 

“Well, Dick?” remarked 
the newcomer. 

“Frank! It’s not possi- 
ble!” 

Randolph put his hands 
to his eyes as if to shut out 
the other’s features. 

“That’s who it is,” re- 
plied the other amiably. “I 
didn’t just know whether 
you’d recognize me, 
though. I’ve put on some 
weight. I must say, you’re 
lookin’ fine, old man.” 

Randolph made a ges- 
ture of impatience. 

“What’”—he groaned— 
‘‘what are you doing here? 
What are you charged 
with?” 

“‘Well,’’ returned his 
visitor with a trifle of 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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T IS generally difficult to trace the genesis 
I of a presidential aspiration, but in Cleve- 

land’s case the task is easy. In 1881, 
when municipal government of the city of 
Buffalo had reached a pretty bad pass, its 
citizens looked for somebody upon whom they could fairly 
depend to correct the worst evils. They were party and 
boss ridden, one organization being about as deep in the 
mud as the other was in the mire, until the conclusion was 
forced that the only way out was to find a Democrat of 
independent type, a trustworthy man, who could be 
elected. The situation was canvassed with care, and 
Mr. Cleveland was asked to become the candidate of his 
party with the assurance of outside support. He declined, 
but finally, when pressed, consented if the convention 
would first choose the minor candidates and submit the 
result to him. He had no desire to dictate, but if he was to 
run‘he wanted to know that everyone would be really 
helpful in both the canvass and the resulting work. His 
purpose was to defeat the nomination of a prominent local 
figure for an important place. The convention took him at 
his word, reported its action, and upon assurance of his 
satisfaction put him at the head of the ticket. 


Mr. Cleveland as Mayor of Buffalo 


HIS unusual beginning drew attention to the man. It 
was soon learned that though he was a Democrat, for 
many years a worker at the polls, he had never been a 


candidate for any office other than the business one of. 


sheriff. He had taken no part in the larger politics, had 
never made speeches in local or other campaigns, had not 
been a delegate to conventions higher than those of the 
city or county; and yet he was one of four or five of the 
leading lawyers of Buffalo, stood well with men in all lines 
of activity, but gave no sign of an ambition for office. He 
was merely a typical private citizen, successful in his pro- 
fession, without social desires or aspirations, but popular 
with the mixed population, including many of foreign 
birth and training. He entered the campaign with a brief 
speech of accept- 
ance, telling what 
he wanted to do, 
and was elected by 
a good majority. 
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great frankness about his Buffalo life, but it was mainly 
about his profession, his methods of work and the people 
whom he knew—especially the farming element of his 
county, with which he had been drawn into very close 
relations. Of his political activities he once said to me: 

“T never had the remotest idea of participation in poli- 
tics as an officeholder. I had no tendency or likings that 
way, though I did try to keep in close contact with the 
conditions round me. I saw the bad things and the possi- 
bility of improvement, but without any idea of taking an 
active part. When it was suggested that I accept the 
nomination for mayor I pooh-poohed the idea. I was doing 
well in my profession, was satisfied with my business and 
personal surroundings, and saw no reason why in middle 
life I should then tear up all the roots by taking up political 
ambitions that had always seemed to me disappointing. 

“The urgency of the situation increased as conditions 
seemed to become worse and, being pressed, I finally con- 
sented to run, with the result that you know. When I was 
elected I had no idea of becoming more than mayor of 
Buffalo for a brief fixed time. In fact then, as since, I have 
made it a rule never to think of any higher office while there 
were duties to be done in the one below. Whatever else I 
have done or thought of, this has been to me a saving 
grace. Feeling these limitations I had no political plans 
even of the modest order, to say nothing of that extraor- 
dinary ambition which has seemed to inspire so many men 
with the notion that they were born to be a governor or 
President of the United States. Each job for itself has 
always been my motto, and its application has saved me 
from much worry and disappointment.” 

In 1882 the political conditions in New York were cha- 
otic. The National Administration was at war within itself 
and with the Republican machine in the state. As the 
time approached for naming state candidates the National 
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Administration pushed upon the party Judge 
Folger for governor, a high order of man who 
was then Secretary of the Treasury. He was 
thoroughly fitted for the proposed task, but 
the opposition was so strong that faction | 
became the principal thing in account. The Democrats, 
watching these quarrels, hoped to retrieve the defeat they 
had suffered three years before. A number of candidates 
appeared, some men of prominence and long experience in 
politics, public or military life. It was conceived that this 
would be a good time for the westernmost judicial district, 
long excluded from the higher political honors of the state, 
to present a candidate of its own. The live mayor of 
Buffalo, though almost wholly unknown outside, was 
looked upon with promise as the man for the emergency, 
Though knowledge of him was almost purely local his 
vetoes and the vigor he brought to his task had attracted! 
the attention of correspondents and of watchful students’ 
of politics. Daniel Manning had then a strong though not 
a dominating influence in the state. He was editor of the 
Democratic organ, chairman of the state committee, and | 
successor, so far as possible, to the authority of Samuel) 
J. Tilden. 
| 
At the Syracuse Convention | 


LL these gave him a fairly deciding position, but still he| 
did not know where to find a candidate for governor. | 
Among his lieutenants was Edgar K. Apgar, a deputy in 
one of the departments at Albany, who was always on the 
lookout for new men. Cleveland’s record had come to his 
attention and about the middle of August he was author- 
ized by Mr. Manning to put himself into communication 
with the mayor of Buffalo. He got a friendly response, and 
without seeing any managers the work of promoting his 
candidacy began. Insisting that he was not seeking the 
nomination, that he must refrain from any line of conduct 
that would change his plans, he declined at first to go to 
Syracuse, where the convention was to be held; but he 

finally consented to meet Mr. Manning and his friends. 
He said later: 


noon of a very hot 


day and found my-} 


“T reached there} 
early in the after-| 
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who under ordi- 
nary circum- 
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always spoke with Mr. Cleveland’s Letter to Mr. Parker Announcing the Birth of His Eldest Daughter 


self for the first and} 
last time in all the} 
hurly-burly of a} 
state convention.} 
I soon discovered 

that the principal 

thing they wanted 

was a chance to 

look me over, and]! 
I confess also that}| 
in spite of my ini-}| 
tial distaste to}, 
such a test my} 
sense of humor 

soon led me rather} 
to enjoy it. I re} 
mained about the} 
hotel during part} 
of the evening, en- 
joying the strange 
experience of meet- 
ing delegates from 
every part of the 
state, talkingfreely 
with Mr. Manning} 
andtheleadingmen| 
of his party, and 
about two o’clock 
at night took a} 
train back to Buf- 

falo.” i) 
He always op- 

posed this intru-) 
sion of his person- 

ality into a canvass | 
and insisted that. 
it was a bad policy | 
for him oranybody | 
else. He did not} 





believe that it con-| 
tributed largely to. 
the result, but the. 
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next day on the first ballot he had a fair vote, which was 
increased on the second, and grew into a majority on the 
third. : 

Then followed one of the most remarkable campaigns 
ever known even in the varied history of New York. As 
opposition to the Republican candidate increased, the 
drift toward Mr. Cleveland was so strong that it could not 
be checked. One leading Republican after another bolted 
his party and came to the support of the Democratic can- 
didate, while party newspapers everywhere pursued the 
same policy. His own part in the canvass was extremely 


slight. He did no managing, made no speeches other than. 


a short reply to a neighborly serenade and wrote a letter of 
acceptance. Even in these the qualities that were to dis- 
tinguish him later came out. He declined to submit his 
letter to committees or to anybody else. He framed it to 
fit the larger politics upon which he had entered, paying 
no attention to national issues except to condemn the 
interference of public officials in making nominations for 
state offices. This was the leading issue upon which he had 
been nominated. He took a strong position in favor of 
reform of the civil service, against assessments upon office- 
holders, pronounced in favor of home rule in cities, and, in 
insisting even thus early upon the regulation of corpora- 
tions, said: 

“Corporations are created by the law for certain defined 
purposes, and are restricted in their operations by specific 


limitations. Acting within their legitimate sphere they 


should be protected; but when by combinations or by the 
exercise of unwarranted power they oppress the people the 


' same authority which created should restrain them and 


protect the rights of the citizen. The law lately passed for 
the purpose of adjusting the relations between the people 


- and corporations should be executed in good faith, with an 
honest design to effectuate its objects and with a due 
regard for the interests involved.” 


General Bragg’s Famous Phrase 


N FACT the canvass almost made itself. There was no 
neglect of the duties of his office, because he did not be- 
lieve that any man had a right to use one position to attain 


_ another and higher one. The policy of the campaign was 


the same that he carried out during all his career. Work 


for eighteen-hour days, an unresting determination to 


learn everything about the duties that lay round him, 
respect for his predecessors, care for precedent, and yet an 


- unvarying independence of act. 


Mr. Cleveland transferred himself from the mayor’s 


office to that of governor with as little show as that which 
had carried him away from his law office. He went to 


Albany, a place of which he knew nothing on the official 
side, and entered upon his bachelor residence in the great 
big governor’s mansion feeling very much out of place. He 


_ ordered for himself a bed nearly as wide as it was long—a 


piece of furniture that would have become the king of 


Brobdingnag—and soon adjusted himself 
to his strange surroundings and to the 
duties of his office. 

He began to learn everything he could 
about the governorship, both in its his- 
tory and its needs. He put in the same 
long days, paid as little attention as pos- 
sible to the social side, and familiarized 
himself with men, party and state condi- 
tions. He soon knew everything about 
the Tilden and anti-Tilden tendencies, 
the contending organizations of Tam- 
many and County Democracy, saw clearly 
how the great overgrown city was in 
antagonism to upstate, and yet somehow 
kept the latter uppermost in his mind. 
He soon became a veto governor as he 
had been a veto mayor, disapproving 
bills that were popular and approving 
some that were unpopular, and, as came 
natural with him, showed himself inde- 
pendent of party or faction. Almost 
instinctively he arrayed himself against 
Tammany, and that without making open 
fight. If a man in that organization was 
offensive to him he said so, and published 
the letter giving his reasons therefor. 

The one thing he thought of was being 
governor of New York. The Presidency 
did not enter into account as the direct 
cause or occasion for anything, but he 
soon found it was impossible to put it 
entirely out of thought. Other people 
saw to that, so there was no room for 
manipulation, to which he would not 
have resorted in any event. He had no 
knack of using local or state patronage, 
the existence of which he hardly realized 
so far as it concerned himself. He knew 
very few people in the country at large, 
so that he could not promise cabinet or 
other places. He did not visit Mr. Tilden 
or confer very much with the dominating forces in his 
party. Even with his attachment to the upstate Demo- 
crats he never created a personal machine, but soon came 
to know the leading men everywhere. He had a good knack 
for this, and that, too, in an impassive sort of way that did 
not commit him to one or another. 

Still, it was impossible to keep down the demand in the 
country at large for his nomination. As was to be the case 
throughout his career this was stronger there than in his 
own state, and its strength came in both without that per- 
sonal management and manipulation which later became 
socommon. In the end, andsomehow or other, the nomina- 
tion came almost as easily as that for mayor or governor. 
The merciless opposition of the machine element in New 
York and other cities was echoed all over the country 
wherever there was an organization of the boss kind. It 
somehow seemed to be almost natural for such a machine 
to oppose Grover Cleveland, and every time this happened 
he was strengthened both in his state and elsewhere. 

In spite of his indifference a delegation instructed for 
him was sent to the Chicago convention of 1884. There 
were strong candidates before that body in Bayard, Thur- 
man, Hendricks and other men who had served the party 
long and faithfully. The friends of all pushed them with 
the utmost propriety, but it was impossible for Tammany, 
tied as its own representatives were, to play the game with 
anything like effectiveness or fairness. 

This opposition emerged in the convention, and finally 
evoked that marvelous boast from Gen. Edward S. Bragg, 
of Wisconsin, hitherto a practically unknown figure: “We 
love him for the enemies he has made.”’ If ever a man 
was nominated for an office by a phrase this was the 
particular case. Then came the campaign with all its ups 
and downs, with its personal abuse, with the play of fac- 
tions and final success. : 

As showing how he felt about the presidency Mr. Cleve- 
land once said to me: 

“You know my time was thoroughly taken up with the 
governorship. It seemed to me that the job was not one I 
should undertake, and then neglect its duties; so I had 
little time and less inclination to think of the presidency. 
Still it was impossible for me not to know what was going 
on. I watched the ups and downs of Republican senti- 
ment. Blaine was the overmastering candidate, but there 
was a strong sentiment for the nomination of General 
Arthur to succeed himself. Without much knowledge of 
political machines or methods of conducting campaigns I 
made up my mind on one thing and one only: I would 
only accept the nomination in case Arthur was not the 
Republican candidate. I felt then, as I have always felt 
since, that it would have been absolutely impossible to 
oppose him successfully. Fortunately the Republican 
convention did not accept my fears and another nomina- 
tion was made. From that time forward I was willing, 
though never overanxious, to accept the nomination. As 
to the result, you know the rest.” 
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Grover Cleveland 


Mr. Cleveland kept at his work as governor until the end 
of his second year, when he resigned and turned the office 
over to the lieutenant governor, David B. Hill. Then he 
sat down for the purpose not only of making his cabinet 
but of familiarizing himself with national conditions. He 
sent for men whom he had thought of for his cabinet, and 
many others. Among the first was Thomas F. Bayard, 
who had been his principal opponent in the convention; to 
whom he tendered the office of Secretary of State. It was 
promptly declined, but the President-elect insisted so 
urgently that after three or four offers Mr. Bayard con- 
sented to retire from the Senate, accept this place and 
help in the making of the cabinet. This was exceedingly 
fortunate for the new President, because if there was ever 
a man who needed help on large lines it was he, and he 
applied for help in the right quarters. 


When Democrats Returned to Power 


HIS work completed, and the time arrived for the inau- 

guration, he wrote his address, committed it to memory, 
put it in his pocket and started for Washington. It was his 
first visit. He had had many important law cases and had 
won the largest civil judgment ever rendered in his judi- 
cial district; but he had had no occasion to present a case 
to the Supreme Court; not having had any business in 
Washington he had never gone there. He had been very 
little of a traveler. His professional activities and his 
devotion to his mother were absorbing, so that they were 
relieved only by occasional fishing or hunting excursions, 
these having marked the limit of his travels except an 
early trip to Bermuda. Probably no public man in our 
history ever knew so little about his country geographi- 
cally as did Grover Cleveland when, in the magnificent 
weather of March 4, 1885, he stood up before the wonder- 
ful audience that had gathered and without reference to 
manuscript or even glance at a note delivered his address 
without a tremor. The one regret he always expressed was 
that his mother had not been there to see him as he 
kissed the Bible given by her and to hear him accept in 
those solemn words of his the responsibility to which his 
countrymen had called him. 

As I am not presuming to rewrite history it is not neces- 
sary to enter into any great detail about his first Adminis- 
tration. After twenty-four years of exclusion from power 
his party had returned. After old things had been frayed 
out and new ones had been neglected or thrown aside he 
found himself with these great responsibilities confronting 
him. He had been elected to the presidency mainly by the 
vote of the states that had seceded, and he was thrown 
back largely upon men who had had no opportunity to ac- 
quire experience in administration. Thrust at once into 
a hard place and constituted as he was, he had to rely 
upon himself. As he had to take up and develop new 
things, advice was of little help, with the result that 

(Continued on Page 168) 
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S USUAL when I have had a good deal on 

A my mind, I woke up after being asleep for 

the first two hours in bed and lay thinking 

intensely. In a physically vigorous person this is apt to 

happen, I believe, as though the brain yielding to the 

fatigue of the body joins in its repose until refreshed, 
then rouses itself to better activity. 

A good many thoughts were asking to be put in shape 
and I now tried to take them up in the order of their impor- 
tance. First came Martha. Was she in love with 
Malluc or merely under the spell of his powerful 
personality? How had she first met him and 
where? Why had they exchanged that significant 
smile when looking at poor Johnny Jones as he 
sat forlornly on the sand. Did she already know 
about Mallue’s resource for this facial trans- 
formation? Was lending aid to escaping 
fugitives from justice a regular unlawful if 
humane occupation of his? And if so how 
could a man of his apparent good principles 
bring himself to involve such a girl as Mar- 
tha in his illegal and dangerous practice? 
Was perhaps his house known in criminal 
circles as a sanctuary and if so did that ac- 
count for the presence of the arrogant de- 
tectives and the slinking figure caught sight 
of by Suzy and myself? 

But more perplexing than all these queries 
was that of what I ought to do about it. 
Did not my duty to my friend and host re- 
quire me to warn him? To do this would 
be risking the forfeit of Martha’s friendship 
by breaking my word when I had promised 
her to say nothing about the detectives, and 
also my pledge to Malluc to keep Jeannot’s 
rescue a secret. 

Besides I had got my information about 
the singular affairs which were going on 
beneath the surface of these well-ordered 
homes partly by accident and partly by what 
must appear unpleasantly like spying. There 
was my watching Martha and Mallucthrough 
my field glasses and my following the girl 
to discover the illicit operation to disguise 
the identity of Jeannot. 

It now seemed impossible for me to make these 
shameful admissions of espionage, even though 
unintentional. It was equally difficult for me to 
come to any conclusion about Malluc. He might 
be merely a crank on ill-advised Samaritanism, or 
he might be a dangerous enemy to the law. 

Turning these things carefully in my mind, I , 
decided that the best course would be to have it 
out with Martha; to tell her what I knew and 
insist upon an explanation. I decided to do this 
the very next morning when we came from our 
swim. This would be for her a moment of relax- 
ation after the vigorous exercise, and we seemed 
always to be most intimate just then while rather 
close to Nature and elemental forces. 

Having come to this decision, I was about to 
compose myself for sleep again when I discovered 
that Martha was awake also. Her room was di- 
rectly under mine, and a little after the big clock in the 
lower hall had chimed and struck one I heard her mov- 
ing about. And a moment later I heard another and more 
sinister sound. 

This was one of those noises which ordinarily one 
would not notice but which in the depths of the silent 
night assumes to the wakeful mind an immediate and sus- 
picious significance. , 

It was a sort of metallic squeak ‘such as might come 
from the hinge of a door ajar and moved by a draught 
or a shutter rubbing its fastening or anything of that 
sort—scarcely enough to warrant getting up to investi- 
gate. But I thought of the skulker in the underbrush 
and decided to have a look round below. As Suzy had 
said, the papers were full of housebreakings, many of them 
in search of spirits, and there was no question of my duty 
at the slightest hint of a marauder. 

I had not brought any weapon on coming to peaceful 
America, so I took the fire poker, which was of brass with 
a sort of tomahawk at its end. Stealing quietly down the 
hall, I stood for a moment at the tep of the stairs, listen- 
ing, then went softly down, keeping close to the wall. 
As I reached the ground floor I stopped again to listen and 
at that moment there came the faintest little click on the 
hardwood floor of the dining room, or at least it sounded 
like that. 

“A burglar,”’ I said to myself. ‘‘This is what comes of 
being sentimental and not hunting out that scoundrel 
prowling round the premises.”’ 
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Though. Somebody Has Been at the Safe’’ 


There was no longer any doubt in my mind but there 
was a thief in the house, and though good sense would not 
have recommended the attempt to capture a burglar with 
an ornamental fire hook, yet recent experiences of being 
peppered at by archies and machine guns and rifles and 
things had robbed a mere pistol of its dread. With a 
little careful stalking the poker might be made efficient 
enough, so I glided across the hall to the cover of-the 
dining-room-door portiéres. I had almost reached this 
ambush when there came a blaze of light and I found 
myself facing Martha, who was standing on the thresh- 
old in her kimono and a pair of bedroom mules, her hair 
falling over either shoulder in two heavy braids and an 
automatic pistol pointing in my direction. 

“You are a light sleeper, Dick,’ said she calmly. 
“We are both a bit late though. Somebody has been at 
the safe. He must have heard me get up and slipped out 
of the window.” She turned and nodded toward one of 
the long French terrace windows, which was ajar. Ilooked 
from this to an open panel in the wall and the door of a 
small safe, this not quite closed. 

“He can’t be far,” I said. ‘I heard the hinge squeak 
when he opened the window not three minutes ago.” 

“So did I,” said Martha. “‘My room is right overhead. 
He may have heard the springs of my bed and thought it 
better to wait outside to see if anybody was coming down.” 

“T’'ll call Len and we’ll take the dogs and trail him,” I said. 

She shook her head. 

“T’d rather not,” she murmured without meeting my eye. 
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“But good Lord, Martha,” I protested, “we 
can’t let the house be burgled and do nothing 
about it! What’s your objection?” 

“Please don’t ask me, Dick.” 

“There’s no need,” I said. ‘You are afraid that it may 
have been one of Malluc’s household.” 

‘“Why do you say that?” 

“Never mind just now. I don’t think it was though. 
Suzy and I saw a man sneaking off through the woods this 
afternoon. She objected to my trailing him too. If 
it’s any of Malluc’s crowd he should certainly want to 
know about it. If you had rather not let Len into the 
business I can get the dogs and follow the scent and find 
out if this crook has or has not made for Malluc’s place. 
If he has, then you can decide what to do about it.” 
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“Well, perhaps you’re right. But we don’t need Len.” 


“‘He’s bound to know that the safe’s been burgled,” I said. 

She did not answer, but went to the safe and made 
a brief examination. I looked over her shoulder. 
The silver did not appear to have been touched, 
but the lock of a small drawer had been picked 
and this, half open, was empty. The other drawers 
did not seem to have been touched. 

“There was only my pearl collar in that drawer,” 
said Martha. ‘“‘The burglar must have heard me 
and been frightened off before he had time 
to open the others.”’ 

“Well, you don’t want to lose your pearl 
collar,” I said. 

“If what you suspect is true, Dick, I can 
get it back,” she said, ‘‘or if I can’t Pll say 
that I lost it.” Py 

“So Mallue does harbor criminals?” 

“T—I’'m afraid so.” 

“Do you think he’s one himself?” 

She straightened up and wheeled on me 
as if I had offered her some insult. 

“Of course not! But he is overindulgent 
with them. He once had a terrible experi- 
ence and it left him with a horror of put- 
ting people in prison. He thinks it worse 
than capital punishment. He says it’s bet- 
ter to kill a person than to destroy his soul 
by inches.” 

“Tt didn’t destroy his own soul,’ I said. 

“What do you mean? How much do you 
know? Anyhow, he’s not an ordinary man.” 

“That may be,’ I answered, ‘‘but he’s 
got no right to establish a focus of danger 
for a community. This thug might have 
killed you. But as I say, there’s a- chance 
of his being a rank outsider. I’m going to 
get the dogs and see which way he went.” 

“Very well,” she answered, “I’ll go with 
you.” 

She went into the coat eloset and came 
out a moment later in a dark raincoat and 
a pair of tennis shoes from those kept there. 
I did the same, then snapped off the lights 
and we slipped quietly through a veranda 
window and crossed the lawn to the kennels. 
Martha went inside and took two leashes 
from a hook. 





“You take Clairon and I’ll take Tambour,” said she.. 


The other dogs were raising a good deal of a row, but 
this was not unusual as the kennels were not far from the 
highway and boys passing sometimes taunted them, as 
boys have a habit of doing. The intelligent beasts, which 
had first been trained for police duty, seemed to feel what 
was expected of them and tugged ahead in eager silence. 
We came to the dining room and opposite one of its long 
windows they instantly pieked up the scent with avid 


snuffles. Tambour, keener of nose than Clairon, took the - 


lead and kept it, following the fresh trail over the dewy 


sward and dragging Martha after him so that there was | 


nothing for Clairon and me to do but follow. 

These French police dogs are trained not only to rigid 
silence but inherit the instinct of stealth from their wolf 
strains, and being of a naturally high order of intelligence 
seemed to realize the necessity of this. It was curious to 
see how even under the excitement of trailing what the 
scent and hour must have told them was a dangerous 
marauder they restrained the impulse to dash ahead 
noisily, picking up their feet in the dainty way of a wolf 
or fox stealing through the covert and avoiding contact 
with obstacles that might have made a stir. 

The night was warm and heavy, with a low thick 
murk that hid the stars but through which came the dim 


pervasive glow ofan old moon so that objects were visi- 
ble but vague and uniform and of a tone that would have 


enabled one to distinguish their character, whether ani- 
mate or not, only if in motion. A figure moving could 
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ave been immediately detected though if stationary 
ie eye could not identify it from a stump or stone or bush. 
: was hard to see Martha and her tawny dog, while my 
ineoat became brown in the gloom. 

Just as we had feared, the trail made a wide circle 
vund the house, then passed. through a grove of small 
‘attered pines and came out upon 
he road, taking the direction of 
ie Mallue house, the grounds of 
hich were inclosed on three sides 


danger, there “You said it!’’ he growled. ‘They belong to that girl 
stood Mallue that comes pussyfootin’ in here late at night. You done 
within striking a little job for a friend of hers too, so you’re entitled to 
distance, his your pay.” 

hands resting There was a sudden gasp beside me. I seized Martha’s 
lightly on his arm and gave it a squeeze. For a moment I think Bol- 
hips, shoulders  ton’s life hung in the balance. There was a deadly swing 
thrust forward, to Malluc’s body as he leaned over him, arms half bent at 
cool, fearless, the elbow, both hands extended. Then he straightened 
and as I could up again. 













y a hedge of box uncommonly high 


hd thick. We had got 






not help but feel 
from his poise 


“Get up!” he said curtly. “We'll go!” 
Bolton lurched to his feet apparently unhurt. 


‘most to the gate when and the way his “T thought you’d see reason,” he growled. 
eheard Malluc’s voice weight was but- “T do!” Malluc answered, ‘‘this way!” 
vy sharply: tressed on the He started toward the rear of the premises, which led 


“Who is that?”’ 
But the challenge 
‘as not for us. He 
yuld not have seen us 
shind the hedge, and 
ven if he had heard us 
ould not have called 
it, as we might have 
sen anybody passing 
11 the road. There 
lust have been some 
w answer inaudible to 
's, for Malluc said 
iarply “‘What?” and 
e heard his steps on 
ie gravel coming in 
ir direction. Martha 
ipped Tambour’s 
‘ash into my hand. 
| “Take the dogs back 
ito the grove and tie 
hem. Then come 
ire,” she whispered. 
I obeyed the first 
alf of this order, but 
ot the latter, for as 
secured the intelli- 
mnt beasts Malluc’s 
‘coice sounded very 
ose on the other side 
* the hedge, which I 








ad slipped up behind—that on the side of the house. He 
semed to have moved away from the building to talk 
ith the man whom we had been trailing. I crept close 
) listen. One does not scruple at eavesdropping on a 
uief hunt, and I had just settled myself when there came 
slight rustle and Martha sank down beside me. She 


ball of one foot 
slightly behind, 
alert and thor- 
oughly prepared. 

‘Say, listen here, 
you!” said Bolton. 
“‘T guess you don’t 
quite get me. You 
may have the goods 
on me, but I got’em 
on you too. You 
ferry me across the 
bay or I’ll put the 
bulls wise to what’s 
goin’ on here. See? 
It ain’t only this 
here movie actor. Now I guess we’d better go. I 
don’t wanta get rough if I can help it.” 

His hands slipped into the side pockets of his coat 
and as they did so Malluc sprang. The action was 
so quick that I could not follow it. 

If you have ever seen a fighting bull terrier knock 
off his feet and stand over some big clumsy snarling 
cur you can imagine a little of what it was like. 
Mallue did not strike the man, at least not with 
his fist. His elbow seemed to drive into the lower part of 
Bolton’s chest, or at least it looked so to me, and there 
was a sort of slapping thud as the squat body swung about. 
I think Malluc must have used the jujutsu kidney blow 
with the edge of the hand. However that may be, it 
was crippling, for the fellow lay sprawled out as limp as 
though sandbagged. 

Martha and I did not budge, made no sound at 
all, she from shock perhaps and I through breathless in- 
terest to see what might happen next. Malluc stooped 
over the man and went quickly through his pockets, 
taking out first a short-barreled automatic, then Martha’s 


Nothing in Martha's 
Friendly Unruffied 
Greeting Seemed to 
Indicate That Any- 
thing Unusual Had 
Ever Happened Us 


down to the boathouse, keeping close to the hedge. Bol- 
ton followed at his heels. When they had gone about 
fifty yards I got up and helped Martha to her feet. She 
swayed a little and I steadied her by the elbow. 

“Tet’s see this thing through,”’ I muttered, and we made 
our way after them on our side of the hedge, which pre- 
sently was replaced by a wire fence. 

We saw the two dark figures go out onto the landing 
and get into a long speed launch moored between a buoy 
and the float. Malluc cast off and started the motor, a 
silent one, and we saw them rush swiftly out into the 
gloom. Martha sank down at the foot of a tree and 
covered her face with her hands. She sat this way for a 
long time, it seemed to me, not weeping but breathing in 
long shuddering gasps. Finally, unable to stand it any 
longer I tried to comfort her. 

“Don’t take it so hard, Martha,’”’ I said. “I know that 
you would never do anything dishonorable.” 

“Do you believe what he accused Malluc of?” 

“T’ve got to believe what he said about Malluc helping 
criminals to escape,’’ I answered, ‘‘ because Malluc himself 
admitted it.” 

“But about me?” 

“T do not deny that either, but I know that whatever 
your errand may have been it was honorable. You are 
both too fine for anything else.” 

“Do you think that this man will inform on Malluc?”’ 

“Not unless he’s caught. But Malluc is playing a very 
dangerous game. If you have any influence at all with 
him try to persuade him to chuck it. His ethics may be 
all right, but his method is all wrong. Nobody, however 
clever, can make a practice of that sort of thing without 
getting caught sooner or later. The law is the law, and 
cruel or unjust as it may sometimes appear it has got to be 
enforced, otherwise everything would be in the most fright- 
ful mess. See now what interfering with it has led to. 
Compulsory assistance to the escape of a ruthless thief and 


ad been able to see the two figures moving in that direc- collar of pearls, which he laid in his palm and bent over assassin, a dangerous enemy to soci- 
on and had slipped round to join me. to examine by the faint glimmer of light filtering through ety, who ought by all rights to be 
_ Malluc was talking in a low tone, but his voice was of a_ the murk. promptly tried and executed. And 
ssonant timbre distinctly audible, while that of the other “So you ’ve been doing another little fa to-night,” think how Malluc must feel at being 
ian reached our ears in a fragmentary growl. said he. ‘I think I’ve seen these before.” forced to do this!” 

‘“‘Yes,’”’ said Mallue, “‘I happen to know all about you Bolton raised himself upon his elbow. es (Continued on Page 141) ibis 
ad that you were in this locality. I have reason to be- 
eve that the police have drawn a cordon round you. 
7hat do you want of me, Bolton?” 

The answer, though gruff and harsh, was too husky for 
3 to hear. But Malluc’s answer made this unnecessary. 

‘‘Why should I take you across the bay?’’ he demanded. 
You are not only a burglar and footpad but you are 
anted for the murder of an honest yard foreman whom 
ou sneaked behind and sandbagged because you knew 
e had in his pocket a thousand-dollar Liberty Bond.” 

This angered the man, with the result that he raised 
is voice to an audible pitch. 

“Say—what’s that to you?” he demanded. ‘“‘Ain’t it 
our business to help us birds make our get-away?” 

“No,” Malluc answered sternly, ‘‘it’s not. Where did 
ou get that idea?” 

“Ah, what’s the use 0’ stallin’?’”’ the man answered im- 
atiently. ‘‘Only the other day you run a yegg across in 
our chaser, and I’ll tell you something else. I know you 
ot Johnny Jones. I was sleepin’ out here in the woods 
od I seen you and him pass. He’d just swum in. You 
ot him in the house now.” ¥ 

“Oh, you think so, do you?” said Malluc. ‘‘Well, 
nce you seem to know all about it I'll tell you that I have 
ymetimes helped persons whom I felt to be the victims of ' 
re law, but never those who were the law’s culprits. A 
enal code has to be inflexible, more’s the pity. But I’d 
o more help a savage selfish beast like you to escape than 
would a poisonous snake. You are a cold-blooded mur- 
erer. Your life is forfeit and I hope you pay the penalty. 
Jon’t you make any mistake about me, my man! I’d 
ladly see you stretch hemp!”’ 

A thrill went through me as I listened to this, not only 
f admiration for his clean-cut sense of justice but his 
luck in so boldly stating it in that lonely spot to a thug of 
ais character. The man was a squat powerful brute of 
ne lowest bestial type, desperate and surrounded, and he 
ad unquestionably a dangerous blackmail on Mallue— 
nowledge which might easily send him to jail. Yet quite 
ware of this and utterly contemptuous of any physical 





“How Very Extraordinary!’’ She Murmured. Gi eee 
Was Ae 
‘“‘What Have You Done With the Thief ?’’ 
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ETER and Cyrilla returned to the Sheldon house on 
Piss first Sunday of their engagement feeling that 

they were going to take a creative part in the great 
adventure called life. Peter’s plans for developing Cyrilla’s 
lot with its unfinished buildings had given them a sense 
of horizons, a feeling that they could choose their future. 
Choice in this world is always the same thing as freedom. 
It marks the climax of self-respect. 

After dinner it became apparent that Julia Starrett had 
used the telephone to some effect in announcing their en- 
gagement, for all that afternoon a stream of callers kept 
arriving. Cyrilla said afterward that a few of them came 
to scoff politely and by no means remained to pray; but 
the most of them came from motives of friendliness, 
mingled no doubt with natural human curiosity. Nearly 
all the callers elected to take the adventure of Peter and 
Cyrilla as a great lark. They demanded of Peter why he 
wasn’t wearing his overalls and pleaded with him to say 
“Yes, ma’am”’ and “No, sir’; and they asked Cyrilla if 
she meant to have her dinner parties in the kitchen. They 


said that people like themselves were the new-poor, while - 


Peter and his brother workmen were the real plutocrats 
who would soon be owning all the banks and calling in 
their loans. 

Here and there a deeper note was struck. Cyrilla heard 
one of the older men saying to her father: ‘“‘ Peter Barnes 
has done a sensible thing. He’ll be more comfortable as a 
workman on sixteen hundred than as an instructor 
on ten hundred, and he won’t have to spend so much 
on laundry. White shirts won’t be expected of him. 
My boy started in at the First National Bank, and 
Iswear to you, Sheldon, I have to give him his board 
and clothes. His salary pays for his cigars, 
laundry, street-car fare and movies. All he 
gets out of it is social standing, and that 
never brought bread and butter yet to any- 
one except polite gamblers.” 

The Sheldon family played up beautifully 
all the afternoon and evening, Mrs. Sheldon 
showing nothing more suspicious than a 
tender plaintiveness. Altogether Cyrilla 
and Peter thought that their launching had 
gone off very well. 

The next day, however, proved to be a 
trial to Peter. It began in the morning as 
he was setting out to work with Mike Ker- 
rigan. Mike rather looked the part of the 
great unwashed. His overalls were black 
and greasy and there was a smear of black across 
his cheek, caused by his mistaking a grease rag for 
his handkerchief. A small blackish pipe added at- 
mosphere. Just as Peter and Mike reached the 
corner where they were to part company a street 
car stopped and several people dismounted, their 
hand bags showing that they had just come from 
the station. Peter saw a man he knew, one Brewer, 
a graduate student in the department of architecture, who 
was now doing some of the very teaching that had once 
been Peter’s work. 

“Hail, old man!” he called. ‘‘How’s every little thing?” 

Brewer did not seem to see the outstretched hand. He 
lifted his hat stiffly. 

“How d’ye do?” he said and turned to lead to the side- 
walk a fashionably dressed young woman whose train he 
had evidently been meeting. As they walked on, over their 
shoulders floated detached remarks: 

as man I used to know. Soldier just back from 
the front.” 

“I suppose we’ll have to let the soldiers take liberties 
until they get over being heroes.” 

Peter’s face was crimson, and he was angry that it was 
crimson. In his secret heart he had always felt superior 
to Brewer, who could never be anything more than a fairly 
good draftsman and an indifferent teacher. Now Brewer 
had just proved himself a first-class snob. Peter knew that 
he should have felt amused at Brewer’s sense of superiority, 
that he should not have felt the cut; and yet he did feel it. 

“Who was your lordly friend?”’ Kerrigan asked. “He 
acted as if he thought we ought to pull our forelocks.”” 

“Oh, just one of the birds we’ve been over there dying 
for,’ Peter said, a touch of bitterness in his tone. 

““But over here we aren’t good enough to meet his lady 
friends?” grinned Mike. 

“Who cares?” laughed Peter. G’by, Mike.” 

But Peter did care. He told himself irritably that he 
was a fool; that if he were older, mellower, he would have 
sense enough not to mind the disesteem with which Brewer 
and his sort would not cease to show him that he had fallen. 

What he said half aloud was: ‘‘ What do I care, so long 
as I have Cyrilla?”’ 

But what his nerves said was: “If aman can make me 
feel this what will not a woman make Cyrilla feel?” 
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ILLUSTRATED 


His work at the bank was to calcimine and paint an 
office adjoining the large room in which Will Brownell had 
his desk. A window gave from this room into the lobby 
where the clients of the bank stood to transact their busi- 
ness. No one was present to receive Peter but the janitor, 
and after a few minutes he was able to work off the keenest 
edge of his disgruntlement. 

Presently the employees of the bank appeared. Brow- 
nell came and spoke a word to him, naturally enough. Then 
Peter was aware of a suppressed giggling. He glanced up 
to see the two girl employees looking in upon him with un- 
shadowed enjoyment. Again Peter’s face grew hot, and 
the scaffold under his feet quivered. His attempt to appear 
unaware of his spectators did not in the least deceive them. 

Those two girls made a Roman holiday of Peter. To 
every client who entered the bank that day with whom 
they had the slightest acquaintance they told the jocular 
and romantic story of Peter and Cyrilla and offered a view 
of Peter. Time after time through the lobby window, which 
seemed to him now as big as a barn door, Peter could see 
or feel curious eyes boring in on him, faces amused or 
sympathetic or merely empty. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said Peter to himself, trying 
vainly to be amused, ‘‘the film now-registers a man of 
quality endeavoring to do his part.” 

Peter was angry; the way he used his brushes showed 
that; his unspoken language would have fired a pile of 
cordwood. The 
thought of Cyrilla 
brought him no 
comfort. His situa- 
tion was not helped 
by a conversation 
he overheard, and 


which he suspected 
he was intended to 
overhear. He had 
knocked off work for 
lunch and was sitting 
beside his scaffolding 
in the corner where he 
was least exposed to 
observation. This 
brought him near the 
cashier’s wicket. As 
he was moodily pour- 
ing from a bot- 
tle the coffee 
he had that 
morning so 
cheerfully 
brewed he 
heard the 
voices of 
Brewer and 
Brownell. He 
paid no atten- 
tion to their 
talk till he 
caught his own 
name. 


bi 


“And Do You Wish Lenine 

and Trotzky to Hear You 

or is What You Have to 
Say Private?" 
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“Barnes is posing,” Brewer said. ‘The fellow onl; 
wants the limelight. He ought to be ashamed of himselj 
It is disloyal to the university to behave this way.” 

“Well, I don’t see how the university is damage 
because Barnes turns from architecture to painting, 
Brownell said. “Several millionaires were doughboys, yor 
know.” 

“That was during the war, as an emergency measure 
Barnes has no right to do anything that can reflect on th 
dignity of the university; and stepping down like this does 
Besides, he might just as well announce that the universit;| 
pays starvation wages to the younger instructors.” : 

“Oh, I guess the university can wiggle along,’’ Browne]. 
replied. | 

“Besides,” continued Brewer, “he hasn’t any right t 
add one more to the list of incompetent workmen tha_ 
infest the town.” 

“T guess he’s competent enough,” Brownell said; “an 
I have no quarrel with him for changing jobs if he wants to. 
But I don’t think he has the right to drag a girl down to hi 
level. He may think it’s a joke to belong to the proletariat 
If he were single he might put it across—I mean migh 
keep his job and belong socially to us. But with a wife h 
can’t doit; the other women won’t allow it. A good many 
selfish things are done in the name of love. Do you wan 
any of this money in silver, Brewer?” 

The words bit into Peter’s brain: “Drag a girl down ti 
his level.’ “A good many selfish things are don 
in the name of love.” | 

He had said that to Cyrilla, and she had overborne him 
Deep in his heart he knew that Cyrilla was right and tha’ 
Brownell was wrong. It was Brownell who was behavin, 
selfishly in the name of love, rather than Peter. 

“T know we're right,’’ Peter said to himself, ‘and stil 
these pin pricks hurt. It’s a weakness, and I’m sick a 
myself for having it, but there it is. It’s part of the prie 
we'll have to pay, I suppose. I needn’t tell Cyrilla—anc 
I begin to wonder if she’s been concealing pin prick: 
from me.” 

That night he failed to appear early at the Sheldon door 
steps: He went instead to the meeting of the union of thi 
painters and paper hangers. It was held in a rathe) 
dingy room over a shop. The glaring cheap pinl 
walls were but poor symbols of the skill of painter: 
and paper hangers, and whoever scrubbed and swept 
and dusted evidently did not care for work. There 
were some eighty men present, a number that sur. 
prised Peter, considering the size of the city. But 
then, he reflected, if they all lived up to Schmidt’; 
ideals of labor a place of twenty thousand inhab. 
itants could easily support them. 

Under the hard and searching electric lights Pete 
gazed curiously at his new associates. He had neve 
before been in an assemblage of workingmen. He 
was used to carefully dressed college men, immacu: 
late as to collars and nails and teeth. These mer 
leaning forward in their chairs or tipped back, thei 
overcoats carelessly slung behind them, gave the 
effect of rough dressing. Even when their clothes 
were of good material they did not seem to fit well 
or to belong. Peter felt that thé men would have 
looked better in overalls, and then he dismissed 
that as a snobbish thought. Here and there a man bent 
forward to light his pipe, and the quick flame revealed an 
irregular profile, an unshaven cheek, an untended hand, 

Many of the faces, Peter decided, as he let his eyes} 
ripple over the room, were fine, honest, capable. There} 
must be men in that assemblage who would stand shoulder} 
to shoulder with him and Mike Kerrigan in their ideals, 
Other men there, it was plain to see, were weaklings and 
slackers, interested»simply in getting as much as they 
could for as little effort as possible. 7 | 

Schmidt, Peter saw, was one of the main pillars} 
of the union. Before the proceedings began Peter! 
noticed him in close conference with the two Rus 
sians with whom Peter himself had been working two 
days before on the Central Hotel job—slackers and 
Bolsheviks, both. Peter meant to make acquaint-] 
ance as promptly as possible with the real working- 
men of the union. 

The president, a small, intelligent-looking man’ 
whom Peter had never seen before, called the meet-| 

| ing to order and proceeded with the regular business. _ 
* Peter noticed that most of the men sat stolidly/ | 
through the reading of the minutes and the various 
reports. Mike Kerrigan had told him that he 
wouldn’t find the union meetings lively. | 

“Most of the fellows,” Mike had said, ‘‘attend 
because they don’t want to be fined for staying 
away. The times they come out in force and perk 
up is when the contracts are expiring and there’s a 
chance to raise wages.” 
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After the regular business was over Schmidt rose and 
las recognized by the chairman. 

'“T rise to move,” he said, “that Larry Wilkins be 
ropped from the union. He’s a scab; the committee 
\vestigated him, and we have the goods on him.” 

The delinquencies of Wilkins were recited, and Schmidt’s 
\otion was seconded and voted upon. 
| Then Schmidt rose again. 

“We've done the right thing by Wilkins,” he said. “I’d 
ke to point out that we’ve had to use force on him. I wish 
) the Lord that the brotherhood of man could be got with- 
lit force already, but it don’t seem as if it could. But 

hat I say is, it ain’t fair to use force on one of our own 
‘lows, even if he is a scab, and let the capitalists do worse 
hd still go free. The amount of it is, fellow workers, we 
in’t got power 
aough; no, we 
in’t. Raising 
ages ain’t going 
) fill the bill, not 
rat alone. We 
ot to do more 
lready. Until 
ye working peo- 
le have the most 
ower in this 
ountry we are 
1e losers. Why 
10uldn’t we have 
1e most power? 
in’t we in the 
iajority?”’ 

There were a 
ood many ap- 
roving faces 
urned toward 
ie orator. Much 
iIneouraged 
echmidt pro- 
peded: ‘‘There’s 
Jinnipeg; 
yere’s Limerick, 
1 Ireland; they 
tarted a very 
iecessful  work- 
igmen’s rule, 
nd if they didn’t 
nish it, it was 
aeir own fault. 
Ve don’t have to 
lunder like they 
id. 

““There’s an- 
ither country 
hat’s more ad- 
‘anced than ours, 
a spite of the 
1istakes it’s 
rade. I mean 
iussia. What we 
eed is soviet 
ule ——” 

Half a dozen men sprang to their feet, among them 
‘eter and another recently returned soldier. There were 
ries of ‘‘Say, this ain’t Russia!”” ‘“‘Thishereis the U.S. A.; 
re don’t want any foolish talk!” “It’s more money we 
rant, not murder!” 

Schmidt kept shouting that he wanted to translate 
‘soviet’”’ in American terms, and the little chairman kept 
‘ounding his gavel. Finally he pounded them all into their 
eats except Peter and the doughboy, who had heard too 
uch bombarding at the front to give way to the clamor 
f a gavel. The president recognized Peter, and the 
oughboy sat down, yelling, ‘Tell ’em what we found out 
‘verseas, partner.” 
| “T’m going to,’”’ Peter replied. ‘‘ Mister Chairman, and 
allow workers, I’m pretty new among you, and I know I 
ught to sing small for a long time, except for just one 
hing: If I haven’t been working with you I’ve been work- 
ng for you. For a year and a half now, along with many 
nen better than myself, I’ve been living in hourly danger 
f death, to keep the Germans from putting you in a posi- 
‘ion where you’d have no such thing as five dollars a day 
nd freedom. It was just my common duty, but doing it 
aakes me feel as if I had a stake in the country. 

“We learned a lot over there; we learned the value of 
liscipline, of hard work, of giving other people a square 
‘eal. The lesson was driven home to us by the toil and 
‘lood we paid, day by day. We can’t forget it; we can’t 
jome back here and lie down and see any enemy of the 
Jnited States, even if born on this soil, try to preach the 
‘narchy that we know is wrong. We fought there and 
ve’ll fight here. Every good union man will fight with us. 
Nhat we want is high pay, but only as high as we deserve, 
nd as our employers can afford to give. We ought to give 
n honest eight hours a day of work when we’re paid for it. 
‘{ we don’t, in the long run it will ruin us and our children. 
t may pay for a little while, but not forever. It’s a foolish 





“They —are Mistaken,” Said Cyrilla in a Choking Voice. 


doctrine to say that there’s only so much work in the 
world and that we’ve got to loaf on the job to make it go 
round a.nong all the workers. The better we work the 
more work there will be. People that distrust us now and 
do without us will come across when they see we’re ready 
to give a square deal. 

“T’m not talking against the union. It’s a great instru- 
ment if it’s rightly used. It’sa lever. But it isn’t a highly 
polished weapon to stab the world with. So my notion is, 
if a man has to choose he must put his conscience before 
the union. No reason why they shouldn’t be one and the 
same. What I’m trying to get at is this: We all want and 
deserve the best conditions possible for our wives and 
children. That isn’t merely food and clothes and lodging. 
Part of it is ideals, and one of those ideals is an honest 





day’s work—a square deal to the employer. That’s the 
best way to raise wages. But what we don’t want is talk 
of soviet, of workingmen’s rule. The whole people has to 
rule in this country. Anyone talking soviet is on the wrong 
track. Russia has not shown herself fit yet to be our 
teacher. I guess that’s all, friends.” 

There was a certain amount of definite applause. Peter’s 
speech had consisted of too many mixed elements to be 
swallowed wholesale by everyone present, but he had 
scored. He saw many nodding heads and some scowling 
faces, among them those of Schmidt and his Russian 
satellites. When the meeting adjourned several men ap- 
proached Peter, shook hands with him, and told him they 
thoroughly indorsed what he said. They stood by the 
union and they stood by fair work and they had never 
lacked jobs. 

Peter took their names and addresses, with the idea in 
mind of sometime soon calling a meeting of them, for the 
purpose of manufacturing a new spirit, a new influence in 
the union. While he spoke with them Schmidt and the 
Russians lingered. 

When at last Peter went out of the building, intent on 
seeing Cyrilla if it were not too late, Schmidt clumped 
down the steps after him, followed closely by the Russians. 

“Here you, Barnes!” called Schmidt. 

“Were you speaking to me?” asked Peter politely. 

“Yes, I was.” 

“And do you wish Lenine and Trotzky to hear you or is 
what you have to say private?” 

““You’re too darn fresh!’’ snarled Schmidt. ‘‘You and 
your speech! You’re a hell of a union man, you are, and a 
hell of a painter too. You're fired, d’ye hear? Fired for 
incompetency.” 

““Oh, no, I’m not fired,” Peter said. ‘‘I saw Bart Kerri- 
gan late this afternoon and he arranged for me to do one- 
man jobs. So I report to him, not to you. Good night, 
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Mr. Hohenzollern-Soviet-Schmidt—if you’re sure that’s 
quite all?” 

Peter walked off, whistling cheerily to drown out the 
remarks of Schmidt and the Russians. For a moment he 
felt like a mischievous boy. But then, when he thought of 
all he would like to be and to stand for among the work- 
men, he grew grave. He felt like a citizen who has an over- 
whelming responsibility. Then as he approached the 
Sheldon house he saw Cyrilla, wrapped in her fur coat, 
waiting for him. He knew the look in her eyes. No more 
was he boy or citizen, but, as he hurried toward her, the 
ardent lover, going to his mate. 

When he took his place beside Cyrilla on the roomy 
Sheldon sofa Peter flattered himself that he presented a 
happy and frolicsome exterior, and yet within five minutes 
Cyrilla said; 
SSW hates kt, 
Peter? What’s 
gone wrong, 
dearest?”’ 

“Woman, what 
does this mean?”’ 
demanded Peter. 
“T didn’t bargain 
to marry a witch 
who can read me 
to the depths of 
my mind. It isn’t 
safe. I’d rather 
have you pick my 
pockets than my 
mind.” 

“Ah, no, don’t 
tease, dear,”’ said 
Cyrilla softly. 
“*Something 
troubles you. 
Tell me.” 

What Peter 
tried to tell her 
was the joy and 
the reverence he 
felt at knowing 
that such tender- 
ness, such sym- 
pathy were his; 
that every day 
he learned more 
of what love 
could mean in a 
man’s life, of its 
many facets, and 
he wondered at 
himself as he 
looked back and 
recalled the light 
or stupid or flip- 
pant things he 
had said about 
love. Every such 
revelation, Peter 
told her, made 
them more hearly one, more sure than ever that they really 
belonged together. Then he gave her an account of his day. 

“‘Tt’s because we’re not already married!”’ Cyrilla burst 
out impulsively. ‘‘As long as we are only engaged you and 
the world can’t help looking on the thing as just tentative.” 

She faced him bravely, though her face was shy. 

“I believe there’s something in that,” Peter agreed. 

“You see, Peter, we’re more democratic in this town 
than we used to be. The war did that. So many well-to-do 
boys went overseas as privates; so many girls did farm 
work. We had quite a cordial attitude toward work with 
the hands. But perhaps it was only a wartime attitude. 
For all I know, we'll be just as snobbish as we were before. 
At any rate, all our friends seem to think we’re going into 
this workingmen’s world just for a little while. Well, we 
may believe that too, Peter, but we must act as if your job 
was a life job.” 

“‘You’re dead right,”’ he agreed. 

““Tt’s not been an easy day for me,” said Cyrilla. ‘Even 
this morning, when I was doing the washing, people kept 
calling up on the telephone and callers began coming be- 
fore we’d got up from lunch. I didn’t suppose we’d be 
such a nine days’ wonder, Peter.” 

“Neither did I,’’ said Peter ruefully. 

“Mrs. Bart Kerrigan called this afternoon. Now, Peter, 
if you and I had been married and in our own home I’d 
have been glad to see her. She’s a nice enough woman. 
But mother didn’t like her coming; she looked on it as 
an attempt to climb, and I suppose it was. Mother was 
polite, of course, but Julia Starrett’s aunt was there, and 
you should have seen her looking down her nose at poor 
Mrs. Kerrigan. Peter, we just can’t live in two worlds, and 
we'll have to do it as long as we’re just engaged.” 

“I’ve been summoning up my courage ever since we got 
engaged to ask you to name the day.” 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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Who Lost the War? 


HEY have killed the peace treaty!’ was the unvary- 
ing form in which the news was passed along when 
first it was flashed from Washington. 

“They” did not kill the peace treaty—we killed it. 
The buck can’t be passed so easily to Congress and the 
President. In their months of wordy, windy wrangling, in 
their jockeying for political place, in their maneuvering 
for partisan advantage, in their refusal to forget personal 
animosities, “they” were the final and perfect expression 
of our indifference to politics. Because of that indiffer- 
ence, because we have been too lazy, too careless, too 
stupid to view government as our personal concern, we 
are already paying a tremendous bill in the disorganization 
of our business and the wasteful, unscientific taxation of 
our earnings. Thoughit cannot be figured so accurately, our 
failure to force the signing of peace quickly and to insist 
on an agreement providing for some method by which the 
nations can get together to discuss their differences, before 
going to war over them, entails fresh losses, new expendi- 
tures. We are paying the piper vast sums, and the devil 
is still to pay. War smolders beneath the ruins of Europe. 
As it dies down in one spot it blazes up fiercely in another. 
Millions are still under arms; billions are still being wasted, 

We are well out of it. Agreed, and let us hope that we 
can stay out of it. But there is no way in which we can 
stay out of the effects of it; no way in which we can escape 
from paying, either directly or indirectly, a part of the bill. 

A Balkan quarrel that was no concern of France, Great 
Britain or the United States finally embroiled all three in 
the order named. It has already cost us the lives of thou- 
sands, from thirty to forty billion dollars in money and 
brought in its train an unsettling of all our prewar 
standards. That is not the end. The increase of some six 
hundred per cent in taxation over our former billion-a-year 
levy is not the end. We are just beginning to pay. 

European propagandists occasionally run out of mate- 
rial about each other, but nowadays they never run out of 
stuff—and nonsense—about Uncle Sam. He is pictured as 
wallowing in all the money that there is in the world and 
many billions that have never existed. But we area bogus 
Midas. Inflation is not true prosperity. We are spending, 
spending like all the rest of the people in the world who 
have it to spend, but our production is going down and 
our surplus of commodities is not coming up. Our cities 
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are crowded, because the country is emptying itself into 
them. There are no vacant houses in town, but there are 
plenty of them back on the farms. Wheat and corn fields 
are going into grass and weeds. Dairies are being sold out 
and the stock is headed for the butcher. We shall be lucky 
if this greatest of agricultural countries does not face an 
actual food shortage in the none too remote future. It is 
inevitable if the trek from the land continues at the 
present rate. This, too, is a part of the bill. 

The real causes that led to the war go back to racial 
hatreds, international jealousies and shining-armor strut- 
tings. The real causes that led to the killing of the peace 
treaty go back to our political slothfulness, carelessness 
and partisanship. That we speak of the Government as 
“they,” instead of as ‘‘we,”’ sums up our sorry conception 
of our rights and duties. We are rank outsiders in our most 
important personal business because we have not had 
intelligence or determination enough to get in on the 
ground floor. 

Every right implies a duty. If you neglect that duty 
you cannot complain if you forfeit the right that would be 
yours if you had performed it. -If you neglect your plain 
duty to take part in the selection of the men who are to 
stand in the primaries, or if you allow meaningless partisan 
considerations to influence your choice, you have no right 
to feel aggrieved if your business is demoralized and your 
income made free with by country lawyers and big-town 
politicians. If you select as your representative a man 
whose training has qualified him to litigate fence-line 
quarrels and suits against the railroad for cows that 
wander onto the right of way; if your fancy turns to the 
boy orator and the demagogue—you have no legitimate 
complaint when fence-line brains, hot air and confiscatory 
ideas are applied to you and your problems. It is a matter 
of real wonder that in spite of our slackness so many men 
of brains, ability and honesty of purpose do land in 
Congress. 

“They” represent you as well as you deserve to be 
represented—and probably a little better—while you hold 
to this muddy, petty, partisan conception of government. 
“They”’ killed the peace treaty, but only because, though 
you wanted peace declared officially and some means pro- 
vided that would make for the prevention of future wars, 
you were too lazy mentally to think it out for yourself or 
too wrapped up in your immediate affairs to make your 
wishes known and felt in this much more important busi- 
ness of yours. The treaty was a matter that called for 
continuous consideration, for an unmistakable and forceful 
expression of public opinion while it was before Congress. 
Now it is to be thrown into the campaign, made the foot- 
ball of every partisan spellbinder and demagogue, used by 
them to muddy the waters—to confuse the more simple- 
minded and to obscure the great business issues that need 
sober discussion and a constructive settlement. 

You are very dull if you do not see how this treaty will 
be used in a partisan campaign, and even duller if you per- 
mit it. The league and the treaty should be as far above 
partisan politics as is the Constitution of the United States. 
But one lightning flash—if one were needed to show the 
spirit in which at times the treaty was considered—illu- 
mined the controversy when the Irish resolution was in- 
serted in it. The politician mind saw votes in that action. 
The real friends of Ireland saw a setback to her cause and 
an affront to a friendly power that could serve no useful 
purpose. 

Two scholars in politics—one at either end of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue—led the warring Congressmen to battle 
over the peace treaty. Both are students and writers of 
history. Both must understand that there are dangers 
alike in having too much league and too little league of 
nations; that America must not participate in European 
quarrels, but that it is impossible to keep from participa- 
tion in their consequences. Half a league is better than no 
league, but a quarter of a league as a starter is probably 
better than either. For in a matter of this kind the world 
must feel its way slowly; and the simpler, the less com- 
plicated the agreement, the better. 

Herbert Hoover seems to have had a clearer understand- 
ing of this than any statesman either in Europe or America. 
In his memorandum to the President, written more than a 






























































































April 24, 192 
| 
year ago, but only published in March, he shows a wonde! 
ful understanding of the problems that confront Americ 
in dealing with European nations, and a clear-cut Ame) 
ican point of view on them. Curiously enough, much¢ 
the comment on-this memorandum takes the stand thd 
Mr. Hoover is opposed to a league of nations. But M 
Hoover’s recent statements and a reading of the meme! 
randum without the intention of reading into it things tha 
he does not say show that he favors a league, but that th/ 
simpler it is the better it will be from his point of view—j | 
short, a league without the obligations and cumbersom 
constitution of a superstate. To dot every “i,” to crog! 
every “‘t,” to provide for every contingency that ma_ 
arise, means a document} that will cover every contin 
gency except the one that will actually arise to mak! 
trouble. A simple agreement that will bring the nation 
together round a table to discuss and, if possible, to sett] 
differences that may lead to war, an understanding thati 
dependent on the good intentions and good behavior of th 
signatories, will go a long way toward insuring good in 
tentions and good behavior. Delay, time for the cooling 
off process, a method other than the present cumbersom 
system of wiring and dealing back and forth between. 
dozen different chancelleries, is league enough to star’ 
with now. Let the fourteen points and the hundred ani 
fourteen, more or less, exceptions and reservations com: 
along later. War springs full armed from its mother hate 
but peace is a child of slow growth. 

There was a time, just after the war, when men wer' | 
still filled with the spirit of sacrifice, still under the spell o| 
a high heroism, before the propagandists had begun t 
poison the world anew with the old suspicions, before pro 
fessional politicians and cynical statesmen had recovere 
from their fright and had begun again the old plottings 
when the world was ready psychologically for a new un 
derstanding, a new relation; but that moment passed ani 
the opportunity was lost in months of bickering and un| 
worthy striving. The league that we got was made a par 
of the peace treaty, and the spirit of the latter nullified th’ 
principles of the former. The kind of league that was one 
possible must now be a slow growth from humble am 
simple beginnings. 

Lord Loreburn in his book, How the War Came, point 
out from official documents how, through open alliance 
and secret understandings, first Russia, then Germany 
then France, then Great Britain, and finally, as a seque 
to it all, the United States were drawn into the Austrian 
Balkan quarrel, after the original difference was in a fai} 
way to being composed. He maintains—and he makes ou. 
a pretty good case—that another two days of discussion | 
would have averted the war altogether; that had ther 
been an international council table in existence all differ | 
ences would almost certainly have been composed and thi: 
panic that led to mobilization and so on to hostilities coulc i 
not have developed. 

War is a state of mind. If all the people who are goin} 
up and down the world declaring that there always will be 
wars and that we must get ready for the next war woulc 
maintain that another war was unthinkable and impos: 
sible, we should soon be headed up the road towar¢ 
universal peace. 

Decent men everywhere in Europe and America can dc 
a great service to their countries if, while the world league 
of nations marks time, they start little private leagues ol 
nations of their own, binding themselves together by a 
common hate—the hate of war and strife—and by a 
common love—the love of peace and humanity. The € 
world has been having hysterics of hate. If it can be 
swayed only by emotionalism, we must start a wave of 
constructive hysteria. Unless men begin to think and act 
along these lines we shall have lost the war. | 











New Men for a New Era 


GREATER tragedy even than the world war is the 
failure of most men in positions of trust and i 
fluence to realize that a new world is upon us, and that 
nineteenth-century ideals and methods will not solve thei | 
problems that are pressing for adjustment— problems that 
seem to have been born out of the war, and yet that were 
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égendered by the conditions that have been slowly de- 
ploping for more than a generation. 

\Nothing that has been written so clearly outlines the 
suation as the article published in THE SATURDAY 
VENING Post of April tenth, and coming from the pen of 
lerbert Hoover, who may well be called the world’s best- 
iformed man and keenest thinker regarding the industrial 
¢uation that now confronts society, and the bases upon 
‘hich a solution must rest. 

It is a sad and disturbing fact that all over the world the 
sople are demanding that relief come from the Government 
ther than from their own activities. One other thing is 
ill more sad, and that is the almost universal assent that 
ablicists give to this pathological psychology. Still an- 
ther fact is saddest of all, and that is the deplorable mess 
hich our political machinery is making in its lumbering 
tempts to grind this grist, in the assumption that new 
sues can be ground out by old machinery. Against this 
mfusion and in favor of the only possible solution Mr. 
oover’s voice is heard almost alone, not only in America 
it in all the world. 

Hoover is known as a food specialist. He is more than 
iat—he is a philosopher and a student of mankind in the 
w. He knows that a hungry man is a potential criminal, 
1d that a hungry people is dangerous as well as lethargic. 
e knows that the people of Europe are dangerous because 
1ey are not well fed, and he knows, too, that the genera- 
on coming on will be even worse than the one that fought 
1e war. He knows that Europe would be even more dan- 
srous than she is now except for the lethargy that comes 
om underfeeding, and that the real trial will come when 
ie begins again to feel the strength from full nutrition. 
_All this seems to be a hidden chapter in the book of real 
‘e to our brethren of the legislative halls, who have 
arned to assume that politics with its issues goes ahead, 
id all else follows. They do not seem to realize that the 
me has come when war is waged not for spoils but for 
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markets and for food, and that this war was but the ac- 
cumulation of events and conditions that had been slowly 
piling up for half a century. 

Hoover knows that the only safety of our country lies in 
retaining to itself a safe margin between its food supply 
and its people, and that any nation which cuts loose from 
this principle, either from necessity or from choice, has cut 
loose from safety and embarked upon troubled waters, 
and that such a nation can continue to live only by its 
navy keeping open the lanes of commerce to its overseas 
food supplies. 

His is the one great voice, therefore, which calls us back 
to fundamentals, while Congress and commissions are busy 
trying to find ways of allaying industrial unrest by methods 
direct even though temporizing. This man, like a prophet 
of old, is calling us back to the issues upon which both peace 
and war have always rested and must rest—namely, a safe 
margin between agriculture and industry, and that margin 
upon the side of agriculture. 

Politics and recognized political leaders have always 
failed when any country or people came to the parting of 
the ways regarding any new and fundamental issue. 

It was so in America in the middle of the last century. 
There was arising an ugly issue in sinister proportions. 
Sometimes it appeared under the head of ‘‘states rights,” 
sometimes under the head of “‘slavery.’”’ Nobody knew 
quite what the trouble was, but everybody was afraid of 
it, most of all the publicists who had political ambitions, 
Everybody therefore was for compromise. Now, as then, 
no man who desires political preferment dares to talk 
about the realities, but attempts to meet the situation 
until the storm passes by profound and emphatic utter- 
ances of well-worn political dogmas warranted to cure the 
most stubborn cases of unrest. That was what killed the 
Whig Party, and the ghosts of multitudes of would-be 
statesmen by the safety route stalked and strutted un- 
noticed from that very moment. 


WHERE’S MOTHER? 


The world has come to the parting of the ways, and what 
is needed nowis the equivalent of the Lincoln and Douglas 
debates, bringing out the actualities of the new issues that 
must be settled in such form as to be helpful to the people 
who must come to some conclusion about something in the 
not distant future. Wanting this, the public mind is not 
informed as to concrete facts. The issues therefore are con- 
fused, and public opinion is shattered and unformed be- 
cause it does not possess sufficient material that is reliable 
and pertinent for forming definite issues about which it 
may crystallize. Hoover is about the only man who is 
discussing these fundamentals in such a way as to be 
really helpful. It is important that this helpfulness be in- 
creased, for public opinion under present conditions can be 
neither forced nor manufactured because of the danger in 
reaction. 

We are drifting like a ship that has lost, not its steering 
gear but its captain, if not its pilot. We are wandering in 
the wilderness, if not of sin, at least of doubt, and we are 
likely to arrive not in Canaan but in purgatory. 

Blessed therefore be any publicist that shall arise, as 
Lincoln arose, even out of obscurity, to point out the real 
issues about which we must think if we would emerge. 
Blessed therefore be Hoover, who, without regard to pos- 
sible consequences to himself, defends, as Lincoln defended, 
against the political conservatism, not to say cowardice, 
of his time, the great facts with which the world must 
reckon in its readjustment. 

It is a new world now, or rather the same old world 
entered upon a new era. And that means new men, not 
old ones with habits of thought beyond the power of read- 
justment. From such shall our new leaders come. 

Read Hoover’s article again, and know that every nation 
that would live in peace and without expensive armaments 
must protect its agriculture from an unequal struggle with 
industry, against which no form of modern life in which the 
family is the unit can stand in open competition. 
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Ingo Left the Store as in a Trance and Made His 
Way to the Corner Where Lucy Met Him. She Was 
the End for Which He Worked 


ULLO, Nuts! You’re lookin’ happier’n usual.’ 
H The speaker laughed as a little undersized man 
with a rather white face and two melancholy eyes 
entered the porchway of the bookstore where the two of 
them worked and folded down a porous umbrella. Ingo 
MeNutts took off his hat and shook the raindrops from it. 

“Tt’s only fools who’re always grinnin’,” he replied. 

The other laughed again and went in. Ingo nodded 
to the liveried negro who was taking down the blinds from 
the store windows. 

‘Mornin’, Jim.” 

“Good mawnin’, sah. 
foh shuah.” 

“You're right!”’ said MeNutts. 

He cast an eye up the glistening boulevard, where 
already taxis were sloshing along squirting mud with 
diabolical aim, their skid chains clanking rhythmically 
against the mud guards. In the thick drizzle the upper 
stories of skyscrapers were lost and the thousand umbrella 
tops of the scurrying bread winners made a kind of Roman 
shield along the puddled sidewalk. 

He shivered and followed the sales clerk who had 
jollied him into the store. There at least were warmth and 
light, even if he were worried about his job. He had been 
hired only a short while and hadn’t caught hold of the 
work yet. The piles of novels which were chest high along 
the counters bewildered him. He never seemed to know 
where to locate any particular book; and when fashionably 
dressed ladies made their scented way up to him and asked 
for such extraordinary titles as The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse he was as equally overcome by their perfume 
as by the sense of terror which filled him, because he never 
could get his tongue round that final word. He thought 
it was the stuff you smelled for a cold. 

Then, too, the other fellows guyed him, gave imitations 
of the shortsighted way he peered through his glasses, 
called him Nuts unanimously and were always bringing 
him back to earth with a crash when in the slack hours he 
had just got his nose deep into the pages of Mr. Wells’ 
last novel. 

He couldn’t afford to buy any of them, and there 
weren’t so many chances of reading them anyway. What 
chance was there of his making good among those smart 
husky clerks? 

The only thing that enabled him to keep his self-respect 
was a secret locked away in his soul—Lucy. She never 
called him Nuts. She was going to marry him. The others 
would have mocked and jeered had they ever found ‘out. 
So he kept her scrupulously to himself, meeting her twenty 


Dis is a real melancholy day 
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blocks away from the store. With her he had another per- 
sonality. He ceased to be the rather scared and self- 
conscious butt and became a thoughtful, courteous and 
tender squire. Her trust transfigured him. 

Having hung up his wet things in the dressing room 
Ingo returned to the store and walked down between the 
rows of volumes to his own end of the counter. The usual 
sniggers rose as he went, and presently a voice cried: ‘‘Say, 
Nuts, why didn’t you keep your umbrella on as well?” 

He took no notice in spite of the uneasy warmth which 
began to spread behind his collar. 

“Take your rubbers off, you poor nut!”’ 

Ingo looked at his feet, and then bending down till his 
face became almost apoplectic peeled off the forgotten rub- 
bers and retired in confusion to the dressing room again. 

By noon that day he had been through four agonies. 
Each of the customers responsible had been kept waiting 
some fifteen minutes while he—still a little frightened of 
asking his fellow clerks tur the necessary information— 
hunted frantically for the four desired copies. Two of the 
purchasers had commented testily. The other two had 
mercifully been browsing upon the literary alfalfa which 
surrounded them. 

With a sigh of relief when the last went out of the store 
Ingo wiped his brow on his handkerchief. A girl’s voice at 
his elbow startled him: 

““The manager wishes to see you, Mr. McNutts.” 

Ingo’s heart stood still. 

“The manager!” hesaid. ‘‘Holy cats!” 

The girl laughed. 

“Poor little sawed-off runt!” 
thought. 

Ingo had seen the manager only once. 
That was when he was hired. Was he to 
be fired now? What would Lucysay? Re- 
luctantly, with a deep sigh, he left the 
counter which—much as it had worried 
him during the morning—seemed now the 
most desirable place in the world. He 
dodged between the damp customers, 
hurrying like a scared rabbit, and made 
his way up the staircase. At the door of 
the manager’s room he stopped and with 
a shaking hand wiped his glasses and 
pulled his tie straight. Then he took a 
deep breath and tapped at the door. 

After a pause he construed a growl from 
the inside as a command to enter. He did 
so, closed the door softly and made his 
way to the desk where the great man sat 
between two telephones. He was savag- 
ing the end of a cigar between his teeth. 

““Good morning, sir,’ said Ingo in a 
voice that was difficult to hear. 

The manager took no notice for some 
time. Then he suddenly banged his fist 
down upon a paper that lay in front of 
him. Ingo’s glasses very nearly fell off. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said. 

“What for?” said the manager. “ Lis- 
ten! There’s been some fool mistake 4, 
somewhere and we’ve taken five hundred  ~ 
copies of a book called The Conqueror 
of To-Morrow by an unknown man. 
I may tell you that the idiot who 
was responsible for that order has 
been , fired.” 

The manager paused as though to 
let it sink in. Ingo changed feet. 


she 


“Now, 
Mr. Mc- 
Nutts, this pes, ble 4) : 
is your eas 
chance to fi 
make “T Ought to Have Known 
good. The That the Floor Was About the Level of Your Humor”’ 
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Beviaay: E. ALLEN 

reports about your work are not at all satisfactory a ani 
if you can’t show yourself a salesman we can’t afford t 
keep you. Now I want to see if you can’t come to am 
get a hustle on. Do you get me? If you can’t sell thos 
five hundred Conquerors in a month you’re fired! Heayey 
knows who wrote it. Dyson Tyler—I never heard th 
man’s name in my life. They were confusing him witl| 
O’Brien Wylie, the best seller. It may be a first novel— 
but it’s your last chance. Now let’s see what you can do 
To-day’s the thirteenth. See if you can’t change it int 
a lucky number.” 

“Very well, sir,”’ Ingo said. “‘I’ll do my best.” 

“Better than that!” snapped the manager. 

He pushed the button below his desk and a stenographe 
appeared. Ingo took the hint and got out. 

The Conqueror of To-Morrow—five hundred copies 4 
an unknown man! He laughed bitterly. It would bi 
easier for him to round up all the Reds in the city single 
handed. By some miraculous means or other he wouk 
have to persuade five hun 
dred separate people— 
probably all ladies, wh 
looked at him as though hi 
were a cheese mite—to buy 
this unheard-of book. Anc 
he had thirty days to doi 
in. He gave an odd littl 
laugh. Who was the stran 
ger who day after day ha 
been building up an instru 
ment to get him fired, t 
put him on the streets again 
to make him wait ever 
longer to marry Lucy? I 
wasn’t right somehow tha 
Lucy’s fate should in thi 
curious way be bound uy 
with someone out there who had neve 
heard of either of them. yl 

“It’s queer!” said Ingo. ‘But all th 
same I’d like to break his neck—five hun 
dred times!” 

He had gone upstairs in a panic. Hi 
came down ina fury. 

He and Lucy were to have gone to th 
movies to-night. They were going to have 
a wonderful time. Now he would havet) 
be cheerful and save this news till afte 
the show,*or else it would spoil her eve 
ning. He went down to the receiving} 
room and asked the man in charge fol 
the book that had knocked the world} 
from under him. 

“There you are!” said ve | 
man, pointing. | 

“Holy cats!” said Ingo. ; 

It seemed as if all the books 
in the world were arranged in 
one square funereal pile. 

It was a great show at the 
movies that night. Lucy 
leaned close and shared with: 
him the candies that he had 
bought her, reacting uncon- 
sciously to the warm humanity 
all round them, the music and 
the stimulus of the film, which 
transported her from the dead 
level of wet streets and fifteen 
a week in a department aa 



















































to a love romance played upon 
a sunkissed isle in uncharted seas. 
She was the heroine, and little Ingo 
peering anxiously through his glasses 
became the brave and gallant hero. 

(Continued on Page 32) ¥ | 
! 
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“This question of digestion 
Is the biggest one in sight 
And with Campbell’s on your menu 
You will have the answer right” 






































































p r Jostpy CAMPBELL GOMPANY co 
: = all | 
Do you eat soup every day? 





Authorities agree that good soup meets a positive 
need of the human system which no other food can 
supply so well. | 

They declare it should be eaten every day. 

It not only provides in itself extremely valuable 
elements of nutrition but it makes all your food digest 
better and yield you more. nourishment and energy. th 

Are you neglecting this important means of health 
i and good condition? 

ii With Campbell's wholesome soups on your pantry 
shelf you have the best of home made quality at less ) 
: than home made cost. And ready in three minutes 
any time. Hi 
| ee this with Campbell's delicious Vegetable Soup 
to ay. | 


21 kinds | 15c a can i 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































LOOK FOR! 



































(Continued from Page 30) 

It was not until Lucy was. chattering to him across a 
glass of root beer in the drug store that Ingo unburdened 
his mind. She listened with growing concern. 

“Emma McChesney couldn’t put it over!’’ he ended 
miserably. 

Then Lucy leaned across the little marble table and put 
a hand on his. 

“No, she couldn’t. But Ingo McNutts can!” A spark 
came into her blue eyes. ‘‘Your manager thought he’d 
handed you a bird because no salesman could sell that 
book. Don’t you see, dear, that he’s given you your big 
chance? If you can make good there’s nothing you can’t 
do with him. You can ask for a hundred per cent raise 
and make him come across. Gee!” 

Failure? That wasn’t Ingo’s middle name. Wasn’t she 
going to marry him? There was electricity in her touch, 
her voice, her look. Ingo sat up in his chair. 

“Holy cats!’ he said, his imagination in the travail of 
opening. ‘‘What do you know about it? If I can make 
it we 

“Make it!” said Lucy. “Why, of course you’re going 
to make it! And do you know how? Come on out and 
we'll talk about it on the way home. The Conqueror of 
To-Morrow—say, 
Ingo, you’re it!” 

The rain had 
stopped and a small 
new moon was dip- 
ping and ducking be- 
tween the clouds 
when the two set off 
arm in arm down the 
street, talking ea- 
gerly and excitedly. 

Just as eagerly 
and excitedly an- 
other young couple 
in a three-room 
apartment in Boston 
wereundoing a bulky 
package which had 
come in by special 
delivery. The living- 
room door was open 
and the girl listened 
through the crinkle 
of the thick paper 
for a possible cry 
from the bedroom. 

““Author’s cop- 
ies!” said the man. 
“Ten of ’em.”’ 

He picked one up 
from the pile and 
fingered it fondly. 
The girl’s arm was 
round his shoulder. 

““The Conqueror 
of To-Morrow,” she 
read. ‘‘By Dyson 
Tyler. Oh, Dy, isn’t 
it splendid?” 

Dyson Tyler 
growled. No true 
artist is ever satis- 
fied. 

“‘Well,”’ he said, 
“it’s a pretty bum 
cover. They ought to 
have ——” 

“You can’t fool me that way!” said his wife. “You 
know you’re just bursting with pride. Wait till the re- 
views begin to come in. They’ll knock some of the conceit 
out of you, the wretches!” 

“So long as they knock it good and hard,” said the 
author, “‘it’ll help to sell the thing. I haven’t been a critic 
myself for nothing.” 

“Tt must sell, Dy. It’s good. Heaven knows you put 
enough work into it!” 

There was a trace of anxiety in the girl’s voice. The man 
sensed it. 

“Don’t worry, sweetheart,” he said. ‘It’ll do some- 
thing anyway. There’s a little old new moon to-night. 
What’s that? Was it the kid?” 

They listened, spellbound. 

Perhaps it was the echo of faint footfalls two thousand 
miles away of that other young couple who were walk- 
ing home under that new moon, valiant players also in 
the great game. 

When the sales clerks arrived at the bookstore in the 
morning promptly at nine o’clock they found that a new 
Nut was already there. He had on a smart suit of clothes, 
a wing collar and a bow tie. Two or three of them stopped 
in a little group at his end of the counter—the drafty 
end—and watched him building up patterns with many 
copies of a new book. 

“Say, look at the Nut all dolled up!” 
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“Tt only wants a hair-cut to make him look like a real 
man—almost.” 

Ingo never stopped his game of spilikins. 

“Hadn’t got time last night,” he said. ‘‘But I’ve an 
appointment with the barber during lunch hour.” 

“What’s happened, Nuts? Aunt left you a fortune or 
have you gone crazy?” 

The edifice was complete. Gingerly Ingo put the last 
book into place. Then he turned to the group. 

“You haven’t read your nursery rimes,”’ he said. 


“Early to bed and early to rise, 
Work like hell and advertise!” 


“All right!” said one. ‘Do a little more work then.’ 

He gave the books a touch and they came tumbling 
down in a heap over the counter and the floor, bringing a 
burst of laughter. 

Since eight-thirty Ingo had been working to erect that 
intricate tower of literature. He had wrenched himself 
out of bed half an hour earlier in order to do it. Slowly 
he bent down and picked up one of the books. 

“Thank you, brother,” he said, looking the man 
straight in the eye. “I ought to have known that the 
floor was about the level of your humor.” 





The Manager Suddenly Banged His Fist Down Upon a Paper That Lay in Front of Him. Ingo'’s Glasses Very Nearly Fell Off 


The laugh was on the other fellow, and they left Ingo 
to emulate Balbus once more—an excited Balbus, full of 
misgivings and hope, a Balbus whose lips moved as if he 
were repeating over and over again a lesson which he had 
learned. Intently he worked until the copies of The 
Conqueror of To-Morrow resembled a skyscraper in minia- 
ture, the title catching the eye from whichever direction 
you looked at it. 

The revolving door squeaked and there came in a young- 
ish woman with a child. Would she look at him like a 
cheese mite with that new suit and the new horn spec- 
tacles? Ingo seized a copy of the book, narrowly escaping 
wrecking his work for the second time, and stepped up to 
her. 

“Good morning, madam.” He took a deep breath. 
“Do you want the very latest novel—only in to-day— 
The Conqueror of To-Morrow, by Dyson Tyler? One of 
the most remarkable first novels ever written, a book that 
will thrill every young mother in the country. The 
Conqueror of To-Morrow is your own boy, madam, and 
it is his welfare, his career and his success that make the 
subject matter of this unprecedented novel. It ——” 

The lady interrupted, making a movement to go farther 
into the store. 

““My child is a girl,” she said. 

Ingo was squarély planted in the fairway. If it hadn’t 
been for the child the lady might have succeeded. As it 
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was she could not get by unless he moved. This he did no} 
do. Heswallowed quickly and went on: 

“That makes no difference, madam. Girl or boy, it is 
all the same. That is why this book is so wonderful. If 
contains the solution of the problem of the present day, 
the problem of both sexes. Mr. H. G. Wells said that it 
was better than anything he had ever done; that it was 
truer, more full of comedy and pathos, and with a peppier 
plot than any book of our time. Mr. Dyson Tyler is one 
of the greatest writers in America to-day. If you buy this 
book you will be in the literary swim. Everyone is talking 
about it. Look at the number of copies we have in stock! 
You ——” 

There was a book of H. G. Wells peeping out from the 
spare hand which was not dragging the child. Ingo had 
seen it. The woman was interested. 

“How much is it?’ she asked. 

There came a queer break in Ingo’s voice, but his eyes 
were sparkling. 

“A dollar-fifty,” he said. ‘Shall I charge it or will you 
pay cash?” 

The lady let go the child’s hand and opened her pocket- 
book. Ingo was already reaching for paper and string, 
thrilled at the first taste of success. The old scared self- 
consciousness had 
disappeared. He felt 
that he could sing 
or dance or even 
write a book himself. 
The combination of 
Lucy and smart 
clothes, which had 
caused him agonies 
of shyness, seemed to 
have worked a mir- 
acle. He looked 
taller and his chest 
had apparently ex- 
panded about two 
inches. His face was 
no longer pasty and | 
anemic. He was 
flushed, drunk with | 
the nectar of victory. 
Foch, when he! 
handed the armi- | 
stice terms to the 
Germans, knew no 
greater moment 
than this. It was 
historic—to Ingo at 
least. Never had 
he believed himself 
capable of rising to 
such heights. He told 
himself that but for 
Lucy and but for be- 
ing back to the wall 
for her sake he could 
never have achieved 
it. She had made 
him, and if he could 
keep it up he would 
make them both. 

His excited 
dreams were inter- 
rupted by the voice 
of a man who said 
abruptly: ‘‘Say, 
have you got Robert 
Service’s latest?” 

Ingo turned and saw a flying officer at his elbow. 

“T don’t know,” he said breezily, “but if you want 
something good to read try this. It’s the greatest flying 
book on the market. In to-day, hot from the press, selling 
like you can’t tie ’em up fast enough.” 

“Ts that so?” said the officer. ‘‘What is it?” He read 
the title: ‘‘‘The Conqueror of To-Morrow.’ Sure enough, 
that’s the little old bus all right!” 

“Yes, sir!”” said Ingo with patriotism in every note of 
his voice, and feeling that he had made bombing raids over 
the Hun line for years. “Dyson Tyler’s one of our cham- 
pion aces. He brought down eighty-one machines when 
attached to the French flying squadron, was decorated with 
the ——” 

“Who’s that?” asked the captain. ‘Dyson Tyler? 
Never heard of him, and I thought I knew most of our 
fellows who’d done anything.’ 


“Ah,” said Ingo, ‘‘but he was over before we were in | 


it. Jumped right in at the start and was wounded and in 
hospital before our boys got over. He was a hero, all 
right! You'll remember him, captain, if you read the 
book. There’s a copy here all tied up.” 

““My memory must be on the blink,” said the captain. 
“Let’s have a look.” He reached over and grabbed a 
copy from the counter. 

Something snapped in Ingo’s mind. Terror filled his 
soul. (Continued on Page 85) 
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The greatest economy of Republic 
‘Tires, of course, comes from the un- 
deniable fact that they last longer. 


But they present at least one other im- 
portant saving. 


Republic Staggard Treads actually give 
a car greater driving power; or, in 
other words, they get the same power 
from less gasoline. 


This is so because the Staggard Tread 
is a really scientific design. 





The long, oval studs roll with the 
road. Their rounded edges bring road 
friction down to the last degree. 


Yet they grip the road firmly and posi- 
tively, and tend always to keep the car 
traveling straight ahead. 


No other tire we know of combines so 
well the three major qualities found in 
the Republic—longer life, fuel economy, 
and greater protection from skid and 
side-slip. 


Republic Inner Tubes, Black Line Red, Gray, and Grande 
Cord Tire Tube, have a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation, Youngstown, Ohio 
Export Department, 149 Broadway, Singer Building, New York City 
Originators of the First Effective Rubber Non-Skid Tire — Republic Staggard Tread 
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New:Found 
Minerals 


RIOR to the 
war we looked 
largely to Ger- 


many for our sup- 
plies of many 
chemicals, and to 
both Germany and 
England for our al- 
loy metals. After the 
great conflict had 
commenced we 
found thatit was im- 
possible for us to 
turn out some of the 
finished products 
the belligerent na- 
tions were calling 
for, because we had 
depended upon 
other countries for 
many raw materials 
that were locked up 
in abundance in our 
own mountain 
ranges. 

Weneeded refined 
tungsten ore,'which 
we had always pro- 
cured from Ger- 
many. Graphite was 
demanded by our in- 
dustries, but it had 
always come from 
Ceylon and Mada- 
gascar. Chrome was 
in far-off Rhodesia, 
and manganese in 
Brazil and Russia. 
The pyrites that had 
come to us from 
Spain was inacces- 
sible, due to the 
blockade enforced 
by German sub- 
marines. 

By the time the United States had entered the war some 
efforts had been made by our own people to develop 
a supply of the most-needed materials from our own 
resources. The Government recognized the urgency of 
the situation, and the Secretary of the Interior prepared 
and presented a bill to Congress asking for funds and 
power, vested in the President, to encourage and control 
the production, purchase and sale of forty-one minerals 
that were listed as necessities of war. As this bill was not 
finally signed by the President until a few days before the 
fighting stopped the proposed organization that was to 
exercise authority over the production of essential min- 
erals was never formed, and the legislation that was 
passed never functioned. As a result of this inaction the 
war-minerals industry that had just commenced to get 
well started blew up and disappeared far more quickly 
than it had taken to get the business under way. Asa con- 
sequence the output of many minerals that are just as 
valuable in peace as in war has dropped to practically 
nothing, and we have again reverted to our former posi- 
tion of dependence on foreign producers for the supplies 
necessary in the conduct of our industries. 

Before getting to the point of this story let us quickly 
review our domestic situation in respect to the materials 
referred to. These minerals can be grouped into three 
classes: Thealloys, which include manganese, molybdenum, 
tungsten, chrome, and so on; the chemicals, which include 
manganese and chrome again, in addition to pyrites, mer- 
cury, cobalt, and others; and the refractories, which 
include magnesite, chrome and graphite. 

Magnesite, which is used principally in brick for fur- 
nace linings, came to us from Austria. Its imports, there- 
fore, were cut off early in the war, so its development has 
been more substantial than many of the others. Large 
deposits of this ore occur in Washington and California, 
but these domestic supplies do not contain the necessary 
percentage of iron that is present in the Austrian ore. 
American furnacemen were accustomed to use the Austrian 
product and were quite averse to substituting the Amer- 
ican ore. Our United States producers, however, refused 
to be discouraged and started out to solve the problem. 
As a result of their research a way was found artificially to 
introduce the needed iron content into the ore so that the 
furnace process would not be delayed or hampered. This 





A Western Tungsten Mine. 











One of the Many Small Mining Operations Started During the War to Produce Necessary War Minerals 


experimental work has been so successful that the furnace- 
men have been won over, and it is not likely that foreign 
magnesite will again control our domestic market. 

The production of mercury from our domestic deposits 
of cinnabar is a tale of unusual interest that rivals in 
romance the development of similar deposits in British 
India. Our principal known supplies of cinnabar are 
located in Texas, Idaho and California. All detonation 
caps for the explosion of high-speed projectiles are made 
from fulminate of mercury. 

Before the war commenced the output of manganese in 
this country was only a few thousand tons a year; during 
1918, the production of manganese reached a total of 800,- 
000 tons. In 19138, our production of chrome was 255 tons; 
in 1918, the output of this material exceeded 100,000 tons. 
Every pound of tungsten ore which had been produced in 
this country prior to 1915 had been shipped to Germany, 
refined there and sold back to us at an enormous profit. 
The necessities of war caused us to build a large number 
of tungsten refining plants, which should make us perma- 
nently independent of the foreign refiners. Potash produc- 
tion got well under way during the days of war, as did also 
the production of sulphur. 

All of these industries might have been continued and 
extended if a little care had been taken. But when the 
war-minerals bill failed to function many of the plants 
gave up the ghost, closed their doors and are now idle. 
During the serious days of the fighting many persons 
pointed to the foolish policy we had followed in failing to 
develop a war-minerals industry of our own. 

Said these folks: “‘We have learned a lesson that will 
teach us what to do in the future.” 

However, the present situation is as follows: If we 
should become involved to-morrow with a nation superior 
to us on the sea our supply of manganese could be cut off 
overnight, and our supply of chrome, tungsten, pyrites 
and graphite all within a week. It took us four years to 
get these industries to the production point they had 
reached in 1918; if they are permitted to vanish again it 
will take us at least eighteen months to revive them to a 
point where they could be of dependable service: to the 
nation. 

Let us not assume, however, that the only value of the so- 
called war minerals is for use in case of war. Practically all 
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of great economie 
worth. When we 
think of tungsten we 
usually frame a men- 
tal picture of the fila- 
ment in an electrie 
lamp. However, less 
than five per cent 
of the tungsten we 
consume is used in 
thatway,ninety-five 
per cent going into 
high-speed toolsteel, 
A tool made from 
this steel will cut 
machined steel five 
times as fast as ordi- 
nary carbon tool 
steel, thus replacing 
not only five tools 
but also fivemenand 
five machines. It 
will run at a speed 
so high that a cigar 
can be lighted from 
the point of the tool 
while it is cutting, 
and the steel will 
continue to hold its 
temper. The Ger- 
mans were sO anx- 
ious to get tungsten 
into their country 
during the war that 
it was smuggled in 


methods. 

We think of 
graphite in terms of 
lead pencils, yet 
that is but a minor 
use for graphite of 
the amorphous type 
only. The big use 
for this grade of 
graphite is for lining 

foundry facings. 
Crystalline graphite is used entirely in the manufacture of 
crucibles, since it is one mineral that possesses very high 
heat-resisting qualities. Chrome, also, is an alloy of tool 
steel which affords high cutting power and great strength. 
This mineral is used also in the lining of steel furnaces and in 
great quantities in the tanning of leather. Chrome, manga- 
nese and graphite are all used in the manufacture of paint. 
Manganese in addition is further used in the manufacture 
of electric batteries and for the bleaching of glassware. 

One of the real discoveries of the war was with regard to 
the mineral molybdenum. This material produces a high- 
speed tool steel which is claimed to be the equal of tung- 
sten. Its low percentage alloys have a remarkable tensile 
strength, which makes them particularly valuable for 
aéroplane motor parts and motor crank shafts. The axles 
of the Fifth Avenue busses in New York are made of this 
low-percentage molybdenum steel. 

The position that all war-mineral deposits should lie idle 
until a time of emergency rises is wholly absurd. One 
expert who is an engineer and metallurgist comments on 
this thought as follows: “If we leave these deposits of 
valuable minerals locked in the recesses of our mountains 
we are simply practicing the conservation of inertia. An 
entirely undeveloped natural resource in a time of national 
emergency is as useless to a nation as an entirely depleted 
one. Itis between the two extremes that we find a medium 
policy which is wise to follow.” 

The alloy metals proved their worth in a big way at a 
vital moment in the nation’s history. Leaving all thought 
of a future war out of consideration, it remains a fact that 
their continuous development will definitely and substan- 


ofthemare possessed | 





by the costliest of | 


tially increase our national industrial efficiency. Should we | 


ever need these metals again in a serious emergency statis- 
tics and theories will avail us but little. Urged on by the 
necessity of war, the country’s engineers have uncovered 
to view vast mineral resources of unlimited value. 


The X Ray in Daily Life 


HOUGH the mention of X ray to the average citizen 

suggests one of the mysteries of science, it is daily 

becoming more and more apparent that this marvel- 

ous discovery of the present generation is to play an 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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STYLEPLUS CLOTHES — 


Your clothes question 

















Highest price or Styleplus — 


which is it with you? 

It’s for you to decide whether you are 
going to pay an extreme price or a Styleplus 
price to get good clothes. Either way you 
get fine quality, but which price do you 
prefer to pay? 


Styleplus prices are decidedly less than | 
the highest. Yet every Styleplus fabric is 
all-wool and fully guaranteed \ 
to give good wear. Correct 
style. Splendid tailoring. 
Known price— printed on the 
sleeve ticket. Good clothes 
at prices you can trust. 














Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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(Continued from Page 34) . 
important part in our everyday life. Already X-ray 
photography has developed into a separate and inde- 
pendent industry of far greater extent and importance than 
is generally imagined. The most rapid advances of the 
new science have taken place in the practice of medicine, 
where it was first applied. As an indication of what this 
progress has really amounted to let me say that at one 
of our greatest clinics, located in the central part of the 
United States, 30,000 X-ray dental examinations were 
made during 1919. Each ease averaged ten pairs of films, 
or 1000 dental films daily.’ At this same institution last 
year 50,000 patients were subjected to other X-ray 
examinations, requiring a daily average use of 450 plates. 

Some people maintain that Réntgen’s discovery of the 

X ray was accidental, but this is not borne out by the 
facts, for, though he was working with a device that was 
known to physicists since 1859, he found exactly what he 
set out to find—invisible rays. He connected an induction 
coil to a Crookes tube, chose his own combination of cir- 
cumstances and secured the exact result he was looking 
for. Recorders of scientific history tell us that other 
investigators had noticed the fogging of plates kept where 
discharge tubes were being operated, but it is to Réntgen 
that civilization owes its debt of gratitude for the X ray. 

X rays are produced by an electric current in a glass- 
walled vacuum tube. They are generated by the projec- 
tion of minute electrified particles from one metal terminal 
to another terminal or target. The X rays originate at the 
point of impact of the electrified particles—electrons—on 
the target and travel out from their origin in all directions 
except where dense material obstructs their passage. A 
photographie plate acted upon by such rays will, on de- 
velopment, give areas of unequal blackening, thus marking 
out the boundaries of volumes in a body whose densities 
differ from those surrounding them. The X rays are 
identical with light and electric waves except that their 
wave lengths are very much less than the shortest of light 
waves. Not more than one-tenth of one per cent of the 
energy delivered to an X-ray tube leaves the tube as 
X rays, the remainder of the energy being transformed 
mainly into heat. It is plain, therefore, that our present 
X-ray practice is wasteful in the extreme, which fact gives 
us hope that as it progresses in efficiency the possibilities 
for the beneficial use of the science will increase in like 
proportion. 

The action of the X rays on living cells is very destruc- 
tive when there has been excessive exposure. The failure 
of the pioneers in their use to understand this truth re- 
sulted in the loss of fingers, arms and even the lives of some 
of these early practitioners. The injury of X rays to the 
skin does not manifest itself at once. In large degree the 
action is cumulative, so that a single dose, in itself too 
small for injury, may be exceedingly harmful when fre- 
quently repeated. Sometimes the burn does not develop 
for weeks. The dose that will prove injurious varies with 
the age, weight and physical constitution of the individual. 

Almost no danger at- 
tends the use of the X 
ray in dentistry, as 
slight penetration is 
needed. In photo- 
graphs of the head and 
body, however, great 
care must be taken if 
there are to be no sub- 
sequent evil effects. 
The chief danger to- 
day, though greatly 
minimized by increased 
knowledge, is to the 
constant operator of 
the X ray rather than 
to the subject. 

The modern X-ray 
practitioner will not 
now accept a patient 
for photographic inves- 
tigation until he knows 
the recent history of 
the case. If the subject 
desiring attention has 
been X-rayed before, 
the doctor insists on 
knowing when and how 
often. A number of in- 
stances have occurred 
where a patient has 
been X-rayed several 
times by one doctor 
and then has gone to 
another operator who 
photographed the per- 
son in proper fashion 
without knowing that 
previous work of a sim- 
ilar nature had been 
done. The cumulative 
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effect of the new and old applications in some of there 
cases has been too great, with resulting injury to the 
patient. In several such instances the doctor who last 
administered the application of X rays has been compelled 
to bear not only the expense of damages done but the blame 
for carelessness and incompetency in treatment. 

An overdose of X rays in making photographs of a 
patient’s head will generally cause the subject to lose his 
hair. In a majority of cases, unless the exposure to the 
rays has been very excessive, the hair will grow in again, 
and if the patient had straight hair it will frequently come 
in curly, and vice versa. The deliberate use of the X ray 
for removing objectionable hair, however, is a practice that 
requires great care, since the exposure that is necessary 
to bring such a result is close to the danger line beyond 
which human tissues are permanently destroyed. Few 
doctors to-day who use the X ray frequently ever expose 
themselves in any way to the effects of the ray. That is 
the reason a patient himself must hold any plate or dental 
film in position in his own mouth during an exposure. 

It should be understood by everyone that the penetra- 
tion of the X-ray beam depends primarily on the voltage 
that is used in the tube. The higher the voltage the shorter 
and more penetrating are the rays. If instead of being 
able to utilize only a fraction of one per cent of the energy 
that is put into an X-ray tube we could get an efficiency of 
100 per cent in transforming the electrical into X-ray 
energy, it would then be possible to take a body photograph 
by putting into the tube, not four kilowatts as at present, 
but less energy than is now consumed in the ordinary 
flash lamp. As we are able to use more powerful sources 
of X rays new fields of usefulness will open up. 

I asked one of the leading medical X-ray specialists to 
give me his ideas concerning the future use of this valuable 
aid in medicine and surgery. Said he: “If you had asked 
me ten years ago what is the greatest hope for the X ray 
I would have said, the discernment of cancer. This has 
now been accomplished, and in addition, as an everyday 
occurrence, we are discovering tuberculosis in its early 
stages—before the disease can be definitely found in any 
other way. In another ten years the use of the X ray will 
be a routine procedure not only in writing life-insurance 
risks but in many employment offices and all up-to-date 
industrial clinics. 

“The X ray will show as low as fifteen tubercular bacilli 
nests in the human lungs, which case is so slight that the 
victim would likely feel no evil effects whatever of the 
incipient disease. What can be accomplished along this 
line was shown by tests during the war. One hundred 
soldiers of the Twelfth New York Regiment just returning 


from outdoor life on the Mexican border were selected at 
random and examined by X ray. Of this group, all of 
whom were supposed to be in good health, seven were 
shown to be afflicted with tuberculosis, Another case was 
that of the Sixty-ninth New York Regiment, from which 
body 1000 men were lined up for examination. These 
soldiers formed in a line, and at two-minute intervals one 
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man would walk forward, stop, take a deep breath and] 
photographed, thus proving with what facility the wor 
ean be done in wholesale manner. Of the 1000 me 
X-rayed, twenty-six had tuberculosis. 

“The modern X-ray practitioner is not satisfied wit 
jusi photographing bones; his present aim is to differey 
tiate soft tissues. It is now possible to show tendon 
muscles and hardened arteries. By using an oxygen inje: 
tion through a needle into the abdominal cavity, th 
filling this interior space with a gas that is readily absorbe 
after the pictures have been taken, it is quite easy to dij 
cern tumors of the liver, spleen or pelvic organs, as well¢ 
adhesions. When it becomes possible to take instantaneor 
pictures of the chest, for instance, we shall then be able t 
improve greatly on our present results. The heart perform 
one full cycle in a second, so, when we take a photo b 
exposing the plate for a good fraction of a second, th 
picture is slightly blurred, due to the movement caused b 
the heart and lungs. New inventions appear to promis 
that we shall soon be able to take such photos in one 
fortieth of asecond. In fact the time is near, if not alread: 
here, when the X-ray operator will be able to tell as mue 
about the inside organs of a human body as if the surgeo 
had cut the person open and made it possible to look in,’ 

In the matter of equipment used, the science of X ray 
has shown rapid advances during the past few years. Th 
war proved that the most effective use of X rays could b 
made at the point where the wounded ‘receive their firs 
operative treatment. American scientists, realizing thi 
inadequacy of the devices then employed, got busy anc 
soon developed an apparatus that made it possible to re 
duce the weight of the necessary machirrery to a poin 
where comparatively high-power units could be mad 
readily portable. Compared with the equip:ment formerl; 
used, one of these new outfits weighed less; than half a: 
much and furnished three times the power; irh other words 
the new apparatus developed to supply a seriious war neec 
was six times as efficient in terms of X ray wjroduced pe 
pound of equipment. Now that the war is ended, hu: 
manity is benefited by having light portable X-ray appara 
tus that can be easily and quickly taken to the bedside o} 
a patient who might be injured through r@moval to < 
hospital, which was the practice in the years g‘one by. 

But not all of the recent progress in X-ré» swork has 
taken place in the manufacture of power equli/ment ané 
Réntgen-ray tubes. Some really remarkable advances 
have occurred in the work of perfecting photesgraphic ma- 
terials. The’ first plates used for X-ray (+ lposure were 
ordinary photographic plates such as are ut din genera) 
photography. To-day the special plates and \0lms designed 
for radiography are about fifty times as fast’ Ts the plates 
first used. This result has greatly reduced tShe time re- 
quired for exposure. The increase during the last five 
years in the number of plates used in X-ray‘ work in the 
United States has been more than 700 per cetnt. 

Glass plates, however, presented many drawbacks for 
use in X-ray work, due to their liability to b sreakage and 
the difficu'ties of filing 
andstoringz them. Dur- 
ing the wrar the Army 
found its%elf badly in 
need of? a material 
which co ‘uld be trans- 
ported w vithout break- 
age, whTich was light 
and couk.d be easily filed 
and kempt for record. 
This ledd to the devel- 
opmenth, of a film made 


ble bas: 2 and coated on 


cially plyrepared X-ray 
emulsiostn. By using 
this filrsi the Army 
found thant it could. 
transport f nearly ten 
times as mmany sheets 
of film as ‘reof plates of 
an equivalinent weight. 
It was alsc » possible to. 
store the Imew films in 
one-sixth tnghe space re- 
quired foiitr the plates 
thatwerefy ormerlyused. 
Since thace war many’ 
physiciames, especially; 
in small /r¢ towns, have 
taken uja the use of 
these smviall-powered 
X-ray uni) ts that were 
originally j built for 
army work’-, and by 
using these rzaapid films 
have rendered it satisfac- 
tory service. ‘s . 
(Concluded Dion 
Page 109) , 
Pa 
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How often you have seen a woman’s counte- 
nance beam when she spoke of her Cadillac. 


She knows that her possession of the car is a 
tribute to her judgment. 


She knows, too, that the others in her circle 
feel the same keen delight in their Cadillac 
ownership. 


But pride of ownership is only one advantage 
of that possession. 


There is superb beauty of line and finish that 
immediately stamps itself upon the senses. 


Ease of handling and control are emphasized 
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by an absence of things which distract and 
annoy. 


Driving is an exhilarating tonic rather than 
an irksome task. 


The ultimate in ease and care-free comfort is 
reserved to those who motor in a Cadillac. 


And, finally, there is the peaceful satisfaction 
that comes to those who do not envy their 
associates. 


In the new Type 59, these outstanding 
elements, always characteristic of the Cadillac, 
are even more pronounced than ever before. 


The Cadillac is Made in a Complete Line of Open and Enclosed Body Styles 
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N NEW YORK 
I these days there’s a 

right smart whim- 
pering about being lonely. 
The men-folks claim to be get- 
ting tired of just money and 
health—particularly those 
who knock about town. Out- 
croppings indicate that life has be- 
come entirely too regular. There is 
a plaintive ery for casual ears in 
which to pour troubles and tri- 
umphs—ears that will listen to one 
talk about himself ad lib. Yes, and 
they are yearning for the old days 
of accidental meetings in places 
where a fellow slaps another on the 
back and voices a “Well! Well! 
How’s the boy?” 

There’s only one place where you 
can dothat. For example, imagine 
someone punching you in the back 
and yelling “‘ How’s the boy!”’ while 
you are trying to exchange the neck 
piece that you bought for your wife 
at a department store. 

Your New Yorker, in other words, appears to be weak- 
ening. The call to the wild has almost got him. Memories 
of old way stations on the homeward route are sirens luring 
his mind from the benefits he boasted a while back. His 
wail may be heard daily in the crowded Subway, along the 
Great White Way and in the deserted club. Its tone is un- 
mistakable. 

“Oh, if I only had some excuse for saying I’d have to 
get home and catch up with my work!” groaned a writer 
as we were sardined in a Broadway express the other night. 
“But I can’t. I’m always ahead. I simply work, work, 
work all the time. 

“‘ And if I do get out for a minute,” he added, ‘“‘the best 
I can do is an errand for my wife, like buying a can of milk, 
a tube of tooth paste orsome stamps. I’ve just been down- 
town now looking for adventure, and the most exciting 
thing I did was to buy a shirt. Where is the gang? It 
can’t be that everybody is buried with a typewriter! It 
isn’t a drink I want. It’s the old crowd.” 

And in this regular, unpunctuated existence some of the 
women are feeling the backwash. 


Husbands Kicking About Underfoot 


“T NEVER got so sick of a husband in all my life,” the wife 

of that author declared at a prearranged soda-water 
meeting that night—everything has to be prearranged 
nowadays. ‘Honestly, I feel sometimes as if I’d like to 
have him go to one of the old clubs, keep me waiting up 
all night and then come home with a tame excuse. The very 
thing I longed for so many years is now a nuisance. It’s 
terrible to have a man hanging to your apron strings morn- 
ing, noon and night. I remember how I used to feel sorry 
for the wife of a preacher who was always round the house, 
and I find now that my early instincts were sound. That 
woman is the world’s real martyr. Of course I didn’t 
know then that there were other men who worked at home. 
I do now. 

“For the Lord’s sake,” she added with a hearty laugh, 
“vou old pokes go downtown and see the men! Come 
home with something new. I don’t care how late you 
stay—just do something different.” 

“But where’ll we go?”’ inquired the husband, looking 
first at the wife and then at me. ‘“‘Gee,’’ he added re- 
flectively, “‘what an opportunity this would have been a 
year ago!” 

“How about playing pool?” 

“That’s a good idea,”’ we agreed, but to make sure of a 
table he telephoned. 

“Not a table vacant,’ he reported, 
fifteen next-chance cards out.” 

“Tsn’t the club open?” asked the wife. 

“T telephoned there a while ago to ask for a playwright 
friend,’ the husband informed us, ‘‘and the clerk said the 
place has been empty since eight o’clock.”’ 

“Ts there no life at the hotels?” 

“Might just as well sit around the reception room of a 
funeral parlor,” declared the husband. “But of course 
there are the theaters.” 

“Don’t you say theater to me!” exclaimed the wife. 
“‘T’ve seen everything in town—some of them twice. Iam 
getting to hate the very sight of opera chairs.” 

“Don’t anybody play cards any more—poker?”’ some- 
one asked. 

“Might, but where are you going to get the fellows to 
sit in?” 
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“Oh, well’’—this in chorus—‘“‘there’s a new movie 
across the street.” 

And that is where we went. When the movie was over 
the soda-water parlor was still across the street, and that 
is where we returned. 

There are other folks, though, who don’t stay at home 
in the daytime. They are business men, stockbrokers, 
lawyers, merchants, and the like, but they also are getting 
restless—yes, peevish. 

The time was when those men left their offices early and 
stopped on the way uptown at various clubs, hotels and 
even saloons, but they don’t stop there now. They keep 
right on home, have dinner and try to get their wives inter- 
ested in their brilliant or unbrilliant achievements of the 
day. It is not a good audience. Women were never easily 
impressed with shop talk and they say they are getting 
tired of trying. In defense they have turned to the theater, 
but even that wears. Just like the author and his wife, 
those people go to the pictures, to the soda-water stand 
and then home. It’s all the same, whether butcher, baker 
or candlestick maker. 

Then there is the bachelor—out of luck all round. But 
nobody seems to care much about him. He has a remedy 
for part of his plight at least. 


Where are the Bars of Yesteryear? 


MONG New Yorkers is noticed now a growing, even if 
reprehensible, delight in watching the discomfiture of 
the well-to-do visitor. His helpless floundering in search of 
old landmarks seems somewhat to soften the blow on the 
home folks. In days gone by the state senator, the banker, 
the stockbroker, just plain tourist, and what not, when 
visiting New York looked forward to his five o’clock return 
to the hotel. He would meet there, or would expect to 
meet there, fellow visitors who could inform him as to 
doings in sections of the country other than his own. Also 
the two, or maybe three or four, could talk interminably 
about themselves, and apparently enjoy it. 

But no more. If the state senator from Alabama wants 
conversation with the state senator from Ohio he must 
make an appointment—if he can get the telephone con- 
nection—at a definite hour in his room. We are hearing 
complaints, though, that there is remarkably little to talk 
about after business has been transacted. 

““What’s the matter with going to a show and then 
having a little party afterward?” a broad-hatted gentle- 
man was overheard suggesting to a group of friends in the 
lobby of one of the big hotels the other night. It sounded 
wonderful. 

At midnight the man with the big hat returned to the 
hotel weary. 

“Well,” he admitted, ‘I didn’t seem to get much of a 
thrill out of those oysters and a piece of steak. Somehow 
I nevér did care much about night eating.” 

The head house detective at the most famous of all the 
old hotels gets most of his amusement these days, he says, 
watching men register at the desk, send their things up- 
stairs and then walk briskly down the corridor. Rarely do 
they fail to do this. In a moment, though, he sees them 
come back, not so briskly, get their room keys and go to 
the elevator. They have looked in on what was formerly 
the bar and have shuddered at the atmosphere of barren 
tables. 

“T can tell if they have met an acquaintance on the way 
up,”’ says this detective, “‘by a call from the room for cider 
or lemonade. But there is never a second call. 

“Occasionally,” he added, “‘wesee empty whisky bottles 
coming from the wastebaskets, but there are not nearly so 
many as you would think. We always know when a guest 
has a real supply by the frequency of his calls for water and 
cracked ice; also by the number of friends who call on him 
during the evening. But that is none of my business.” 

If you ever have seen a flock of pigeons restlessly flying 
from place to place looking for a cote that has been re- 
moved you may be able to visualize the distressing dis- 
turbance that upset New York the latter part of January 
and all through February. 

One well-known club, and only one, had enough fore- 
thought to prevent the scattering movement that affected 
the whole town and to furnish a wing under which the 
homeless could nestle. The board of governors arranged 
for frequent stunt nights—it is a theatrical club— preceded 
by beefsteak dinners. With the beefsteak was served 
one-half of one per cent beer. The taste was the same, 
and before the members had an opportunity to think it 
over and become weary of akickless evening the stunts 
were put on in the reading room. This definite form of en- 
tertainment has actually increased the membership instead 
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of permitting it to dissi- 
pate, as in the cases of 
many old clubs where 
members now sit round a lit- 
tle while and then go home 
at some unseasonable hour 
like ten o’clock. The hotels 
are feeling the loss of the old 
jovial gatherings in the late after- 
noons more than the clubs. 

They also miss the after-dinner 
and after-theater groups who 
dropped in to gossip a little before 
going to bed. 

These hotels are obeying the law 
too—a cold fact as distressing to 
the servitors as the cold water is to 
the guests. 

The old bar forming a hollow 
square in the café of the Waldorf 
has been removed entirely. Nota 
sign of it remains. The room has 
been turned into a grill, tables occu- 
pying the big space where men from 
all over the country were accus- 
tomed to gather round the bar late 
in the afternoons. It was a convenient meeting place for 
visitors, especially from the South and West, who wanted 
to see who else was in town. Such chance meetings are a 
rarity in New York now. Their absence has taken the 
laughs out of the place. 

The old waiter who for years served the tables adjacent 
to the bar is still there. He now serves coffee, tea and 
cakes, or perhaps cider and lemonade. He tells me, though, 
that the old patrons appear to prefer coffee and tea to the 
soft, cooling drinks. The noisy, happy gatherings of the 
late afternoon are gone. It is unusual to see many of the 
tables occupied at five o’clock. 






White-Coated Dispensers Seek New Fields 


HE bartenders there, noted for their memory of names 

and faces, and who were looked upon as fixtures, are still 
employed in the hotel, but the visitor does not see them. 
The head man with the smiling Irish face, known to promi- 
nent men all over the United States and so often inquired 
for, comes down at five o’clock and looks after the prepara- 
tion of soft drinks for evening serving. I was told he has 
also branched out into the cider business as a side line. 
The other bartenders are employed in what are known as 
service bars for the rooms, making lemonades, grape-juice 
highballs, and such. Their absence from the old grill, along 
with the disappearance of the bar and the free-lunch table, 
gives the place a depressing atmosphere of barrenness, of | 
silence. There is a feeling among these old employees that 
there will be a return to light wines and beer, and they look 
forward wistfully to their return to the old room where 
many of them have spent the greater part of their lives. 

At another hotel down the street the buffet, as it was 
called, remains intact. Ginger ale, cider and other soft 
drinks are served over the bar to customers and to waiters, 
but the little cozy corners are usually empty. 

One of the great hotels near the Grand Central Station 
also has kept its bar in place, with complete equipment, but 
the business is very small. The one bartender left, one of 
the oldest of his profession in New York, by the way, serves 
an occasional glass of cider or mineral water and talks 
glibly of old times. He lives in the past. All of the eight 
bartenders who worked there for years were kept on the 
pay roll for a long time, he says, but finally got out and 
dusted for themselves. One of them is in charge of the 
cigar department of a hotel across the street. Two have 
become expert accountants, one has a taxicab in service, 
one has a political job at Albany and another is employed. 
on what is known as the booze boat, a vessel plying be- 
tween Miami, Florida, and Havana. The bar is thrown 
open when the boat is three miles out from the United 
States and does a flourishing business between the two 
ports. 

Farther uptown at a place celebrated for its clientéle of 
men about town—Simon-pure New Yorkers—the bar has 
been turned into a fashionable candy store with a soda- | 
water fountain behind the old railing. The grill next door . 
is still operated as a luncheon and supper room, but 
patrons and servitors complain that it has lost much of its | 
bizarre zip. i 

The old Hoffman House was torn down and converted | 
into an office building some time ago. The Holland House | 
on Fifth Avenue also will be turned into an office building 
soon. Already it has been closed as a hotel and signs are’ 
out announcing the passing of a historic institution.» __ 

(Continued on Page 40) } 
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fe what the Pathé Phonograph is: 


Supreme in every good quality that you ever 
look for in a modern phonograph: 


Supreme in design and in construction and in 
musical range. 


Above all, supreme in the one biggest thing 
that counts— 


SUPREME IN TONE 


When selecting your Phonograph insist on 
hearing the Pathé. 


COSTS NO MORE 
: THAN THE ORDINARY 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

One of the famous hotels round Forty- 
second Street has closed its bar. The glasses 
and serving equipment remain as they 
were, but the doors are locked tight and no 
one is permitted to enter. This step was 
taken, it is understood, as a matter of pre- 
paredness in case light wines and beer 
should come back. Nobody expects a re- 
turn of whisky and other hard drinks. 

Most of the big hotels have been gener- 
ous in looking after their veteran employees 
affected by prohibition. As a rule these 
men are kept on the pay roll and employed 
in the kitchen or floor-servicerooms. Where 
places cannot be found for them they are 
helped to procure positions outside with 
the understanding that they will return if 
needed. First-class bartenders, men of in- 
telligence and courtesy, are an important 
asset to the big hotels. If there should be 
even a partial return to the old order of 
things they will be difficult to replace. 

Serving men of this class, though, are the 
aristocracy of their profession. Like their 
employers and their clientéle, they are 
much better fortified against the drought 
than are their poorer relations—the humble 
bartender, the little saloon and the work- 
ingman customer. Unlike the flying pigeons 
looking for a certain cote, they are scat- 
tered like henless chickens, willing to take 
shelter in any old cote. 

During the last big snow in New York I 
happened to run into a truck driver, an ac- 
quaintance, whose truck was stuck hard 
and tight. He had been a soldier and still 
wore the O. D. overcoat. Aside from the 
coat his brand of profanity would have 
identified him. 

“Aw, to hell with it!” he finally de- 
clared. “I wisht I had a drink.” And 
laughed at the impossibility. 

*‘Ain’t that a welfare joint over there?” 
he asked, pointing in the direction of what 
had been a tough saloon. 

His eye had spotted the big welcome sign 
that soldiers knew to indicate a good cup of 
coffee and maybe a spiritual talk or a little 
phonograph music—perhaps all three. 

The place was not a welfare joint in the 
sense that he had known one. It was an 
old honkytonk leased for experimental pur- 
poses by one of the great welfare organiza- 
tions to help ameliorate the loss of the 
saloon to the workingman. 

“They’ve started that as a substitute for 
a gin mill,”’ a bystander informed us. ‘If it 
gets by, the idea is to open them up all over 
town.” 

“Kind of an eatin’ and soft drinkin’ 
joint?”’ asked the driver. 

It was suggested that we go over and see. 

“Tf they’ve dug up something that can 
take the place of a saloon,”’ the former sol- 
dier observed as we walked across the street, 
“Tl say they’ve hit the old bull’s-eye.”’ 


Indignation in Yorkville 


We passed through the swinging wicker 
door and found many other truck drivers 
and snow shovelers, some with their shoy- 
els leaning against the walls, seated at the 
little tables. Things to eat and drink and 
cigarettes were being served over a bar 
that still showed the polish of its former use. 

““What’d you say they called this joint?”’ 
the truckman again inquired as we ate. 

“Tt’s a substitute for the saloon.” 

“Hell!”’ he laughed. “This ain’t no sub- 
stitute for a saloon. It’s a substitute for a 
restaurant.” 

“What are the fellows doing for their 
beer these days, anyway?”’ I inquired. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he replied. ‘Most 
of ’em has forgot it, I reckon. I know I 
have. I was agin prohibition all right, but 
when you come to think of it the whole 
thing sorter works out like the Army. 
When a fellow knows he can’t get a thing 
his mind gets on something else and he jus’ 
naturally forgets it. Every guy I know has 
got more money on Saturday night than he 
used to have at that. 

“The main guys I feel sorry for,” he said, 
“are the bartenders.” 

“What are they doing—what’s become 
of them?” 

“One of them that I know is supposed to 
be a helper on that truck, but I don’t know 
what’s become of him to-day. They ain’t 
much good, though.” 

“The bartenders?”’ 

“Sure! You see them guys is good fel- 
lows, but they ain’t strong. Standin’ up 
behind a bar all day and night for ten or 
twelve years gives a man a bad pair of 
dogs’’—feet. ‘‘He’s too soft for this work. 
The fellow I spoke of almost broke his back 
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yesterday liftin’ a box of leather. Maybe 
that’s what’s the matter with him now, and 
I hadn’t thought of it.” 

The bartenders thrown out of work by 
the law are getting considerable help and 
encouragement from their union, the head- 
quarters of which is located in Yorkville, 
up in the East Side Eighties. 

Yorkville formerly was sort of a village 
off to itself, but long since the city has 
grown round it until there are no longer 
any lines of boundary demarcation. The 
names and customs, however, still cling. 
Yorkville has a large German population, 
which probably accounts for its being the 
center of the brewery interests, or vice versa. 
There appears to be more reluctance in 
accepting the new order of’ things there 
than in any section of the greater city. A 
large percentage of the people see no moral 
issue in the matter of prohibition. Beer to 
them is as essential—at least they think it 
is—as milk. 

An old liquor dealer, still holding on to 
his lease, pointed out with great sincerity 
that it was a crime to deprive mothers with 
little babes of the beer necessary to pro- 
duce milk for their tiny offspring. Pure 
cow’s milk, he declared, was impossible at 
the present price. Malt extract, in his 
opinion, offered no encouragement in its 
dealcoholized state for mothers to drink it 
freely. For generations in this section 
young mothers have considered beer neces- 
sary to their diet. 


Well-Paid Speed Merchants 


The particular local of the bartenders’ 
union located in Yorkville has a roll of 
more than two thousand names. Practi- 
cally no members have turned in their 
cards since the advent of prohibition. They 
have an abiding faith and hope in what they 
refer to as justice. The regular meetings 
are well attended. 

‘‘We will never give up our charter,’’ the 
secretary declared. “If five members are 
left we will continue to operate.” 

The union has a benevolent feature and 
the benefits of that, particularly in these 
times, are strong factors in hclcing the 
organization together. Men out of jobs 
are looked after and the sick and death 
benefits are going right along. 

Though all bartenders do not carry union 
cards, there are close to twenty thousand 
of them in Greater New. York. A rather 
surprising explanation of the number of 
nonunion bartenders is that they are not 
American citizens. No man nota citizen of 
the United States, or who has not taken 
out his first papers of intention, may apply 
for membership. If a man takes out his 
first papers and fails to get his final papers 
in the time allowed by law he is dropped 
from the rolls. In addition to that all mem- 
bers are required to take an oath of alle- 
giance to the United States Government 
and to the flag. It is a point of pride with 
these liquor people that they had five 
thousand men in tlfe military service, many 
of whom received decorations. 

The wiping out of their former occupa- 
tion has not left the bartenders of the 
ordinary saloon so badly off as would seem. 
Their union now embraces the dispensing 
of soft drinks. They may work as soda- 
water servers without leaving the organiza- 
tion. Most of the soda-water clerks in the 
drug stores are members of the Beverage 
and Soda Dispensers’ Union, which is sub- 
ordinate to the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees’ International Alliance and the 
Bartenders’ International League of Amer- 
ica. The secretary explained that all union 
workers who serve and mix drinks are under 
the jurisdiction of that body. To give all 
employment, therefore, it is only necessary 
to increase the number of soda-water stands. 
This is being done rapidly. Hundreds of 
the saloons are also selling bottled soft 
drinks. 

The serving of soda water is not so easy 
as tending bar, unless the barkeep happens 
to have been a cocktail and mixed-drink 
expert. 

“There is quite a difference,’ as one 
transplanted bartender made clear, “in 
mixing an ice-cream soda—the most or- 
dinary drink—and the drawing of a glass 
of beer or setting a bottle of whisky and a 
glass on the bar. It requires more physical 
labor and the customer is more apt to kick. 

“You know,” this man said, ‘“‘that’s one 
reason why bartenders don’t make so good 
general salesmen as was expected. We 
weren’t wise to the fact at first that a sales- 
man has to know how to boost his goods so 
as to sell to people a little skittish about 
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buying. In the saloon the goods didn’t 
need boosting. The customer came in 
knowing what he wanted, and all we had to 
do was to set it up on the bar. He rarely 
ever kicked.” 

Though soda-water serving is hard work, 
the pay is good. The man who fixes you a 
sundae or just a plain soda gets from thirty 
dollars to forty dollars a week. A few ex- 
perts—speed merchants, they call them— 
get as high as fifty dollars. 

Down in Park Row a man well known to 
newspaper people as a bartender at Lip- 
ton’s old place is now serving soda water at 
a drug store two or three blocks away. 
Many of his former hard-drink customers 
have followed him. 

“This is a funny business,” he said, ‘‘this 
waiting on women and children as well as 
men, but it’s got one feature that is mighty 
fine. Nobody’s tried to make a touch off 
me since I been in the soda-water business. 
You may be surprised, but over at the old 
place I used to get stuck for as much as 
forty dollars a month. Many a time has a 
fellow come in and said, ‘Johnny, can you 
let me have ten out of the drawer?’ Well, 


I used to do it and put the I O U against 


myself. 

““Now you’d be surprised to know how 
many of those fellows never came back— 
good fellows too. They simply forgot about 
it, and it was up to me to make good at the 
end of the month. We don’t get many 
laughs here, but we certainly do save more 
money. I reckon I miss the town gossip 
more’n anything. A soda-water place 
seems too public somehow for a customer to 
get confidential, and besides the soda- 
water jerker is too busy.” 

Many of the men who have gone into 
other occupations have become waiters. 
The bartender as a rule, though, does not 
like the waiter’s business. It is too servile, 
one of them told me while serving a meal 
in a well-known uptown restaurant. 

“Tt’s nothing but a dime-and-quarter 
business,” he said, ‘‘and a fellow don’t 
seem to have any independence. I know 
I’d get along much better—feel much better 
satisfied—if I could get into one of them 
grill rooms for men only. I can get along 
all right in waiting on the men, but I guess 
I’ve been in the drink business too long to 
get onto this business of pleasing the lady 
customers. Some of them are good sports 
at that, but as a rule they are mighty tight 
tippers. I dope it out that a woman has 
made up her mind just exactly what she is 
going to give the waiter when she sits down. 

It makes no difference how I bring the 
change back, they'll always manage to get 
out a certain amount and pay that—even 
if they have to make different change out 
of their purses.” 

It is often suggested in editorials and in 
comic pictures that bartenders devote 
themselves to manual labor—some produc- 
tive enterprise. This is not so easy. 


New Occupations for Barmen 


The union secretary called attention to 
his records showing that eighty per cent’of 
the bartenders are more than forty years 
old. Standing behind the bar for twelve 
hours at a time has made them flat-footed 
and flabby muscled, as was pointed out by 
the soldier truck driver. A majority of 
them are not physically fitted to do hard 
labor, . 

One bartender, fifty years old, with a 
wife and five children, has solved the ques- 
tion of a livelihood for the present by run- 
ning a rooming house. He was fortunate 
and daring enough to procure a lease on 
the entire house in which he had been rent- 
ing a flat. By furnishing the rooms on the 
installment plan he and his wife have been 
able to get along nicely. 

Rooms are very scarce nowadays and 
there is no difficulty in getting occupants 
at a good price. Others have taken up 
this idea, but their main difficulty is in 
getting a lease. 

A small percentage of the idle barkeeps 
have saved up their money and are able 
to branch out in business for themselves. 
In Yorkville one has opened a garage, an- 
other has gone into the plumbing business 
and still another has a hardware store, 
doing well. 

One saloon keeper, a sort of contractor, 
thinks he has uncovered a great scheme for 
making money. He says that with the 
passing of the saloon it will be necessary for 
the city to spend thousands of dollars in 
the establishment of public wash rooms and 
comfort stations. New York has few such 
public places. 
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Municipal authorities with whom he he 
consulted say there is no doubt that somr 
thing of this kind will have to be dom 
The methods of European cities, where ther 
are no saloons, are being studied. Ther! 
is no immediate urge, however. Hu 
dreds of drinking places are still open t 
the public in New York. It must be re 
called that there were eleven thousan 
saloons in the greater city prior to prohib| 
tion, a majority of which have not ye 
closed their doors. The operation of thes 
places for the sale of soft drinks is als 
helping to stay off the calamity that hove) 
over the bartenders, 

Most of the saloon owners are peculiar] 
lacking in vision and: imagination. § 
bitter are they against the Anti-Saloo 
League and the recent laws destructive t 
their interests that some of them stubborn] 
refuse to consider any alternative plans fc) 
the future. They believe that a beer-anc 
light-wine law will be enacted and that | 
would be folly even to consider the surrer 
der of their valuable leases. There are 
few, though, holding long-term leases o 
entire buildings who have got out at 
great profit on the lease alone. Othe 
have been utterly unable to stand the ga_ 
and are subleasing their places for purpost 
that seem odd to the New York passer-b} 


Beer Supplanted by Milk 


In upper Amsterdam Avenue old res 
dents have been treated to the rath 
strange spectacle of lines of children, som 
with and some without their mother’ 
going in and out one of the best-know 
saloon sites of New York—an unsavory or| 
years ago. The place was turned into | 
scientific milk station by students of publi’ 
health nursing in training at Teachers Co 
lege to help decrease the shortage of visitin 
ing nurses, so badly needed in the epidem 
of influenza. Round the wall of this ol] 
saloon oaken tables were formerly arrange 
at which men played pinochle and dran 
beer. In their places now are rows of litt 
tables for children like those used in a ki 
dergarten. Young women wearing whit 
caps serve milk over the bar in stor 
mugs. 

The visiting mothers are taught tt 
common-sense science of disease preventio) 

“The Lady of the Bar,” as one of tl 
young women is called, has taught the chi 
dren drinking songs. Instead of Raus m 
Kraus and Sweet Adeline the wonderir 
passer-by hears such baby choruses as th 
coming from the old saloon door: 


Here’s to your good health and mine! 
To make us grow this milk is fine! 

At morn a cup, at evening too, 

To bring good health to me and you. 


“Tt beats the dickens,’’ observed a form ; 
customer as we listened, ‘‘ what they real 
can do on milk!”’ 

Twenty blocks farther north on a corn 
at one time boasting the finest collection: 
sporting photographs and the most con 
plete file of ancient sporting papers | 
town the old windows now flaunt a variet 
of baby carriages, ‘‘unsurpassed in Ne_ 
York.” Inside are other kinds of househo | 
utensils and furniture, but the windo 
decorations run almost exclusively to pe) 
ambulators. The proprietor says he | 
doing a good business. On Washingtc 
Heights baby carriages always were in d 
mand—anduse. Theold backroom whe) 
chauffeurs formerly found solace while wai 
ing for calls from the garage across tl 
street has been converted into an offic 
High up on the wall, though, a whisky ¢ 
depicting a horse and red-coated hunt 
leaping a stile still hangs. 

The chauffeurs now do their loafing in 
room provided for that purpose in tl 
garage, where they amuse themselves tn} 
ing to improvise substitutes for hard drin|| 
They inform me that their repeated effor 
at coaxing cider to do tricks by putting | 
raisin in it have met with complete failur 
Complaints are being heard from all ow) 
the country, by the way, about the futilit) 
of that much-exploited recipe. 

Down in the lower sections of New Yor 
those old places that years ago catered {| 
sailors, longshoremen and fishermen hay 
been converted into eating places withot 
a change in surroundings. They adverti:' 
a business man’s lunch by means of the ol 
fashioned blackboard and chalk hung ow 
side, just the same as in the days of a bi 
schooner and free lunch for a nickel. Th 
bartenders are waiters, but they also se 
quite a lot of the no per cent beer, as the 
call it. (Concluded on Page 42) | 
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‘The distinct and delightful differ- 
ence in the way the Liberty rides 
and drives is an index of quality 
so unmistakable, that the car has 
attracted to itself, everywhere, the 
highest character of ownership. 


Liberty Motor Car Company, Detroit 
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(Concluded from Page 40) 

“The boys never use the old leather dice 
box now,” a veteran server informed me. 
“Prohibition seems to have got them’ old 
dice boxes just the same as it did the clove 
stands that used to decorate all bars—re- 
member ’em?”’ 

“By the way,” it occurred to the man 
in charge of the cigar-and-tobacco stand, 
“‘what do you s’pose is goin’ to become of 
the concerns that used to sell us breath 
pellets?” 

“Yes,’’ came another suggestion, ‘‘and 
the pretzel makers?” 

“Oh, there’ll always be folks who like 
pretzels,’ answered the cigar man. ‘But 
I’ll tell the world the old breath pellet is 
the deadest cock in the pit.” 

He pointed out with lucidity that if a 
man should happen to get whisky on his 
breath in this day and time not only would 
he acknowledge it at home but he would 
take steps to advertise the achievement all 
over town. 

Despite the legal entanglements erected 
in the path of the would-be evader, there 
are ways of achieving that distinction, de- 
vious and ingenious. But a few weeks ago 
a dinner party was invited to leave one of 
the leading restaurants for rowdy conduct 
directly due to a hot-water bottle that one 
of the women had brought in her muff. 

One Saturday afternoon in February a 
man of affairs dropped in on an office 
party—those office parties are quite the 
thing nowadays—just as the enthusiasm 
had ebbed with the supply. Sensing the 
situation the newcomer bethought himself 
of a coup he had put over the night before. 
He fished nervously in a leather wallet, 
finally found something and smiled. 





Imposing on Hospitality 


liga in Birmingham, Alabama, a 
negro team driver came home one 
night and found his wife highly agitated. 

“Jeff,” she said, “‘you knows dat Asa 
Rogers’ wife Sallie is dead. Ain’t you goin’ 
to be a pallbearer at de fun’r’1?” 

“No, I ain’t,”” he answered with unusual 
positiveness. 

“You ain’t? Well, wusn’t you a pall- 
bearer at de fun’r'l of his second wife, Me- 
lissa?”’ 

“Sho I wuz. But dat ain’t Hid 

“En wusn’t you a pallbearer at de 
fun’r’] of his first wife, Mandie? Whut you 
mean, you ain’t goin’ act dis time?”’ 

“Liza,” he said, “‘suttinly I wuz a pall- 
bearer at dem fun’r’ls, en I done de best I 
could, but I’m tellin’ you now I ain’t ac- 
ceptin’ no mo’ favors frum nobody whut I 
can’t return.”’ 





A Striking Resemblance 


T THE training camps of baseball clubs 
it is a rare spring that does not bring 
some young baseball writer, a novice, who 
sees greatness in every recruit. His en- 
thusiasm born of inexperience becomes a 
chronic bore to the old-timers, players as 
well as correspondents. 
Down in Jacksonville in March a youth- 
ful scribe had driven nearly everybody 
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“T thought I still had them,” he said. 
“Take a look at these.”’ 

Round the group he passed two prescrip- 
tions made out in proper form and signed 
by his family doctor. They called for 
spiritus frumenti, with an explanatory note 
that the medicine was for use in the treat- 
ment of influenza. The prescriptions did 
not specify the quantity required. They 
seldom do. 

Certain drug stores in zones fixed by the 
Government are designated to distribute 
whisky for medicinal purposes. One of 
these was just across the street. 

“They are perfectly good,”’ declared the 
drug-store man, smiling, as the man pre- 
sented his prescriptions with some misgiv- 
ings, ‘‘but we won’t be able to fill another 
prescription until Monday at the earliest. 
We’ve had such arun on our first stock that 
every drop was sold out by noon to-day. 
I guess we miscalculated on the number of 
people subject to influenza as well as the 
amount of medicine required. Nearly every 
patient took a quart.” 

The office party adjourned sine die to 
meet at the call of the prescription holder. 
It worked on Monday. In that neighbor- 
hood the doctors are now enjoying an un- 
usual personal popularity. 

The feasibility of the prescription as a 
weapon against the arm of the law, experts 
inform me, has brought out a large crop of 
associated ideas—mental by-products. That 
it is unlawful to carry intoxicating liquors 
on the person is well known. Prohibition 
officers say theyjhave the right to confiscate 
a container of intoxicants as’ well as the 
conveyor. The flask being the container, 
the trousers obviously are the conveyor. 
So if a citizen be caught he is faced with the 


from the bench by his frequent discoveries 
that certain recruits had all the mannerisms 
and bearings of certain great players of the 
past. 

“Just watch that young bird!” he called 
to a veteran outfielder lounging in the sun 


near the water keg. “Look! He’s an 
exact replica of Willie Keeler!” 

“‘He’s a what?” 

“Why, he stands and acts just like Keeler 
up there at the bat—his every motion.” 

Just then the rookie batter struck out, 
falling to his knees from the force of the 
misspent swing. 

“Ye-s,”’ drawled the veteran, biting off 
a fresh chew, “he’s got exactly the same 
number of arms and legs.” 


He Said Nothing, But ee 


T A RECENT labor conferencein Wash- 
ington one of the venerable leaders, to 
point out a lesson to a young hot-head, 
related the following story: 
A farmer, being short of teams, hitched 
a mule and an ox together to help with the 
hauling. When the team had gone a mile 
down the road the ox stopped, lay down 
and refused to go farther. The farmer said 
nothing; simply unhitched the animal, re- 
turned it to the stable and made the mule 
pull the wagon the rest of the day. That 
zeae the ox spoke to the mule confiden- 
tially. 








disaster of losing his pants as well as the 
bottle. That is no light risk. Profound 
thought has been given to the matter and 
the balm came in the development of the 
prescription idea. 

A student of law points out with clarity 
that if it is lawful to obtain whisky on a 
prescription it is certainly just as lawful to 
convey the said whisky to its destination. 
Ergo, if a citizen be caught with a pint on 
the hip and at the same time can show 
evidence that he obtained it on a doctor’s 
prescription, he may feel reasonably com- 
fortable. 

Prohibition officers are having a most 
difficult job in convincing the people of our 
town that evasion of the liquor law is really 
a crime. They refuse to take it seriously. 
Exposure of the methods attempted by 
supporters of anything spirituous, vinous 
or malt is furnishing much of our newspaper 
humor. This irks the serious-minded officer 
sorely. It’s a pretty tough thing for a 
sleuth to make public the unearthing of a 
liquor crime and then have all the vaude- 
ville comedians use the sordid details in 
their acts. 

The New Yorker insists upon regarding 
the pursuit of forbidden liquor as a sport, 
and it is hard to cure him. Right now these 
enforcement officers are even confronted 
with the task of explaining to the incor- 
rigible what is a home and what isn’t. 

A former dealer in Brooklyn gladdened 
his neighborhood not so long ago by dis- 
playing on the front door of what had been 
his family liquor store a large sign reading: 


MY PRIVATE RESIDENCE 


Beneath he wrote his name in large black 
letters. 
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The old stock, or part of it, remained jn) 
the store. He interpreted the law to mean) 
that he had the right to invite any of his. 
friends inside to partake of the joy-giving 
hoard. } 

A newspaper humorously called attention 
to the novel private residence and the pro. 
hibition officer, accompanied by deputies, 
paid the resident a call. 

The law enforcers claim to have dis. 
covered a cash register ringing regularly in, 
this residence and a skilled man in apron 
serving guests in a manner to rouse the 
envy of a novice. The head of the house 
explained that the man in the apron was 
his friend, but the officers thought it un. 
usual that such a hospitable host should put | 
an apron on a caller. 

“‘Besides,”’ asked one of the officers, “if 
this is your home, where do you sleep?” 

“Right there on the floor,” was the 
answer. ‘‘We don’t care about beds. The 
pove in the trenches stood for worse than 
that.” 

The resident was arrested and all his 


stock taken over by the Government, pend- | 


ing a hearing. 


As this is being written there is talk of the | 


case being fought out in the highest courts, 
The prohibition officers expect to get a new 
legal definition as to what actually consti- 
tutes a home. 

Among the spectators at the raid there 
was much favorable comment on the gen- 
uineness of the home so ruthlessly upset, 





but toward the end there came a dissenting — 


voice carrying much conviction. 

“No!” declared this wag as he watched 
the removal of case after case of vinous 
goods to a waiting truck. ‘‘Home was 
never like this!”’ 





“What did the boss say to-day?” he 
asked. 

“Nothing that I heard,’ replied the 
mule. 

The next day the ox was hitched with the 
mule again. This time he lay down and 
quit at the end of a half mile. Again the 
farmer calmly unhitched him, put him back 
in the stable and made the mule do the 
hauling by himself. 

“What did the boss say this time?’ 
again asked the ox that night. 

“T didn’t hear him say anything,” re- 
plied the mule, ‘“‘but he’s leaning over the 
fence out there talking to a butcher.” 


A House Divided 


Fre aoe OWN theatrical producer in 
New York, who had been undergoing 
many severe lectures from his wifeonaccount 
of frequent absences from dinner, came to 
his office wearing a very unhappy look. 
Several of his friends, knowing the cause, 
began to chide him. 

“Got everything squared, Harry?” one 
of them inquired. “How’s everything up 
to the house?” 

“Say,” said the theatrical man, “that 
wife of mine announced to me last night 
Ws a decided to divide the house.’’ 

6“ es ? ” 

“Yes, and she did. She’s given me the 
outside.” 








Well, Wouldn’t You? 


LARENCE MONCURE wears dove- 
colored spats; 
He spends hours selecting his neckties and hats; 
Keeps his watch on his wrist and his contours 
incased 
In clothing that indicates exquisite taste. 
He plays excellent bridge and can dance like 
a dream, 
While at dinners his friends say his line is a 
scream; 
And success for a hostess can’t fail to be sure, 
If her party is graced by young Clarence 
Moncure. 


Bill Simmons is rawboned and awkward 
as sin, 

But his features are lit by a good honest grin. 

He’s a bonehead at bridge, and his small talk 
consists 

Of remarks on the weather—and then he 
desists. i 

At a dance his maneuvers resemble a dray, 

But he’s sweet and obliging, the hostesses say. 

And his boss always says Bill is worth any 
two 

Of the ha of his men when there’s real work 
to do. 


Now honestly answer, would you rather fill 
The spats of Moncure, or the brogans of Bill? 
You'd rather be honest Bill Simmons? Youlie! 
You'd rather be Clarence Moncure. So 
would I. —Clement Ripley. 
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$100,000,000 
APR.25~ MAY2 


QUICKEN QUICKEN 


QUICKEN 






$100,000 ,OOO 
APR. 25 ~ MAY 2 


QUICKEN QUICKEN 





The Week of Fulfillment is Here 
What Are You Going To Do? 


We have written and talked and worked 
and prayed toward the week of April 25 
— May 2. 


In that week, we have said, the churches 
will prepare themselves for war against 


the evil forces which threaten humanity. 


The week is at hand. 


You must GIVE NOW or let Christi- 
anity attempt its greatest advance with- 
out your support. 









For You 


A Crisis Exists Today 


We know beyond quibble that the world war 
did not achieve safety for democracy, nor achieve 
an end to all wars, nor achieve a spirit of uni- 
versal brotherhood. Those results were predicted. 
They are not here. They will never come, they 
cannot come through battle. 


The wolves of license, greed—materialism in all 
its forms—are leaping at civilization’s throat—at 
Mankind’s moral self. 


There are places on the earth where leaders de- 
liberately stifle the Christian ideal, to the end 
that men may be used in the fulfillment of evil 
ambitions. 


In our own land not one of the enemies of civil- 
ization the government has unearthed, has de- 
clared himself a follower of Christ. That would 
be a paradox. 





GENERAL AND RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


Millions need our aid 
$100,000,000 APRIL 25—MAY 2 


to Heed 





The Task is Well Defined 


Northern Baptists have carefully surveyed the 
necessities in the old fields, some of which have 
known their ministrations for a century and a 
quarter, and have set their faces toward certain 
new needs, too urgent for neglect. 


Our Survey has been checked in every detail with 
those of the other evangelical denominations, in 
order to prevent duplication of effort. 


The problem of the foreignborn—as sharp ache 
to the immigrant as to ourselves —will be lifted 
toward solution by Christian Americanization. 
Thirty millions of dollars will be fuel for the 
beacon-light of education. Far, sparsely settled 
stretches and city slums alike will know the 
Gospel as never before. In the lands beyond the 
sea, we shall follow the ‘‘Go ye forth’’ command 
of the Master. 


This hour tests Christians 


A 








si3.61t25 The whole world cries for that spirit of unselfish service exemplified by the 
Man who rose from a carpenter’s home and—with the world at His feet— 


chose the path of humiliation and death that unselfishness might live. 





GENERAL SOCIETIES 
$14,644,423 





- oe 


The things which war could not win for us must be won through the spread 
of His gospel. 


Northern Baptists seek to raise $100,000,000 THIS COMING WEEK for the 
vigorous application of Christianity to the problems confronting the World. 


Baptists and the friends of Baptists must GIVE NOW. The responsibility 
is PERSONAL, not aggregate. 


Where the $100,000,000 will go What are YO U going to do ? 


THE NEW WORLD MOVEMENT OF NORTHERN BAPTISTS | 
276 Fifth Avenue New York City iid 


For the complete program at home and 
abroad write for a copy of the ‘‘Survey.”’ 


$100,000 ,OOO | 
QUICKEN ———___— QUICKEN ———__— QUICKEN ——— QUICKEN ——— QUICKEN 


APR. 2.5 ~ MAY 2 





$100,000,000 
APR.25 7 MAY 2 
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The quest for beauty is an 
age-old desire of man. To- 
day in the Auburn Beau- 


ty-SIX we find expressed 
the same aesthetic ideals 
which distinguished 
such masterpieces as 


the Venus de Milo. 





Y | ‘HE daring lines and consistent power of 
Auburn Beauty-SIX are acclaimed by all who 
appreciate the utmost in motor-car values. 


The newest models, Series 20, possess in a larger 
measure the enduring worth that has characterized 
Auburn Beauty-SIX over a score of years. The 
builders of Auburn Beauty-SIX are pioneers and 
Series 20 represents their master offering. It is only 
natural to find their great experience and superior 
judgment unhesitatingly accepted by seasoned 
motorists, 


In Auburn Beauty-SIX are embodied those inviting 
luxuries of appointment and comfortable propor- 
tions that make motoring truly a joy. Auburn 
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Beauty power, adequate at all times, is easily and per- 
fectly controlled. One may feel entirely confident 
of the responsiveness of the Auburn Beauty motor, 
under all conditions, on country roads or city streets. 


For year’round service Auburn Beauty-SIX Sedan 
assures you complete protective comfort through 
all changes of weather. 


The supreme devotion that inspired ancient 
masters to perfect their ideals, finds artistic reflec- 
tion in Auburn Beauty design. 


Auburn Beauty Model 6-39-H Touring; Auburn Beauty 
Model 6-39-K Tourster; Auburn Beauty Model 6-39-R 
Roadster; Auburn Beauty Model 6-39-Sedan, Five Pas- 
senger ; Auburn Beauty Model 6-39-Coupé, Four Passenger. 


EE EE 
Your copy of Auburn Beauty-SIX Catalog awaits your request 
ee ee eee 
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| Dr. StanleyM. Rinehart 


(An Autobiography) 


| Beas spent the past half 
hour here at my desk, physi- 
cally inert but mentally very ac- 
tive, thinking over my past and 
trying to recall any incidents 
that might be of interest to 
others. It is a difficult matter, 
because I belong to a profession 
which, in times of peace, does 
not require one to seek adven- 
ture or thrilling incident far 
afield. 

When I read the autobiogra- 
phies of others that appear in 
these columns I am thrilled. 
They are full of vicissitudes en- 
dured, misfortune overcome, and 
foreign lands traversed in search 
of adventure. 

Is it any wonder that I am 
discouraged this morning be- 
cause I have no such mine of 
experience from which to select 
golden nuggets? 

I am writing this in an office 
building less than two squares 
from the spot where I was born 
and but three squares from the 
house to which my forbears 
came in 1811. And even then 
they came to the small town of 
Pittsburgh from a few miles out 
in the country. With the excep- 
tion of two years’ army service 
during the war, all my profes- 
sional life has centered in my 
native city. Only in my vaca- 
tions have I ventured forth to 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About the 
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Dr. Stanley M. Rinehart and Family, With Pack Train, Crossing the Rockies. From Left to Right, 
Doctor Rinehart, Mrs. Rinehart, the Other Rineharts 





other scenes. At those times I have loved to get away anything but brilliant; but he made three or four friends 
from the ordinary commonplaces of a doctor’s daily there and read a number of amusing books not included 
life. It is fortunate for me that my family enjoy (Concluded on Page 46) 


such things also. x 
Together we have crossed the Rockies and the Conscienceless Stuff About 
Ed. Hungerford 


Cascades on horseback. We have fished in thestreams 
of Canada, in the lakes and rivers of Glacier Park, in 
Puget Sound, in Panama. We have seen the English- HE BOYS’ FRIEND was our first journalistic venture. 
man on his native heath and hunted the Hun to his We then were ten. Hight pages of foolscap in size, we 
lair. But all these experiences of ours have been wrote and illustrated it in lead pencil and then, with the 





Mr. Dodd, His Daughter (to the Right) and 
Some Friends of the Family 


written up, and they need no descrip- 
tion by me. 
A doctor’s life is largely made up of 
the tragedy, the melodrama, even the 
(Concluded on Page 46) 


Lee Wilson Dodd 


(An Autobiography) 


UTOBIOGRAPHY is perhaps the 
one form of fiction I have never 
attempted, and I can’t say that I 
find the given subject particularly in- 
spiring. As I glower upon him he 
seems to me—as possible material for 
art—to have lived a singularly “‘un- 
grateful” life. He was born forty 
years ago in a small town of Western 
Pennsylvania, which—like many an- 
other small town the world over— 
calls itself “the nursery of great 
men”; just why, the inhabitants of 
neighboring towns have never been 
able to comprehend. He was removed 
thence at an early age to New York 
City, where he wasmore or lessstarved 
on the fruits of culture at various pri- 
vate schools, and then sent to Yale 
University. His career at Yale, in 
the Sheffield Scientific School, was 








Mr. Hungerford and One of His 
Favorite Diversions 


aid of carbon paper, 
multigraphedit. So 
it was that we met 
the slender de- 
mands of beginning 
circulation—all of 
it in our block, save 
three copies each 
week to the south 
or benighted side 
of Clinton Street. 
Gradually we 
broadened, became 
aware of the exist- 
ence of still another 
sex—and The 
Boys’ Friend be- 
came merely The 
Friend. Also we re- 
ceived from a dot- 
ing parent a small 
printing press and 
seven fonts of sec- 
ondhand type. Cir- 
culation increased. 
Our field of influ- 
ence swept from 
the Third Ward 
(Concluded on 
Page 46) 





Dr. Stanley M. Rinehart 
(Concluded from Page 45) 


comedy, of others. These vicarious experi- 
ences are so much a part of his existence 
that he has neither the time nor the per- 
spective to appreciate them. But because 
he has so much to do with serious things, in 
his moments of relaxation he loves adven- 
ture and the lighter forms of amusement. 

A friend of mine once expressed surprise 
at my frivolous taste in this latter regard. 
I had expressed a predilection for farce. 
For himself, he said, he loved tragedy and 
doted on weepy melodrama. 

“T understand perfectly,” I replied. ‘TI 
have enough of such things every day, but 
you are a manufacturer of merry-go- 
rounds.”’ 

For years I have had a secret longing to 
be a humorist, probably because much of 
my life has been associated with conditions 
so antithetical. 

And always I have wanted to write. I 
know it now, although I never fully realized 
it until lately. And always, hitherto, I have 
resisted, with the persistent passive resist- 
ance of the barnacle that sticks to one spot, 
in spite of all currents. 

Lack of spare time has had a good deal to 
do with it. A doctor is so busy doing things 
that he has not the time to write about 
them. But when I came back recently, 
after two years’ absence from practice, the 
opportunity came. There was the usual 
“period of adjustment’’ which everyone, 
officer or enlisted man, has experienced who 
has returned to civil life. And there was a 
scattered practice which refused to reas- 
semble all at once. Indeed, for a while I 
thought it was going to be difficult to con- 
vince any appreciable number of people 
that I was home. It was my opportunity to 
write. And, naturally, I wrote upon sub- 
jects with which I was most familiar, the 
ailments of people and how to avoid them. 
My experience with the draft and in the 
Army had been invaluable to me. 

Before I obtained my commission I had 
served on the County Registration Board 
and afterward as chairman of a Draft 
Board. Then, in August, 1917, my com- 
mission came and I was released from the 
other duties. It took all the eloquence I 
could bring to bear and all the importuni- 
ties of my friends, to accomplish it. I ex- 
plained in letters to the governor and to 
Washington that I was not trying to desert 
my job, but merely to seek a field of greater 
activity and usefulness in my special line 
of work. 

They saw it at last. I discarded my 
“civies” for a uniform and went away 
with high hopes of getting to France. But 
it was not to be. Half of my twenty-one 
months of service was spent in camp as a 
specialist in a base hospital. Then, one 
day, I received a summons to report for 
duty to the office of the surgeon-general. 
Here, I thought, was my opportunity—so 
much nearer the port, and that so much 
nearer France. 

A colonel in the regular service laughed 
when I was indiscreet enough to speak of 
my desire. ‘‘So, you have joined us in this 
cemetery of dead hopes!”’ he said. 

However, I knew better—or thought I 
did. But there I remained, as did many 
others whose duties kept them until the end 
of their service, fighting the Campaign of 
the Potomac. For one thing I shall be 


Our system of voting was planned in an age 
when practically everybody lived handy to 
the town pump. There were no roads to 
encourage travel in those days, much less 
railroads. To-day, on the contrary, John 
Citizen may be half across the continent 
when Election Day comes round. Our in- 
dustrial system has set thousands of people 
traveling as an everyday necessity in their 
work, and they are perhaps the best class 
of citizens. We engineers are always on 
the go, and so are the traveling salesmen, 
the actors and most business executives. 
To board the train for Chicago and attend 
a conference is a commonplace thing for 
the average business man. The town-pump 
scheme has been replaced by national in- 
dustry and trade, and a lot of us have 
become national citizens—even interna- 
tional. 

This national electorate is much larger 
than people suspect, and probably ac- 
counts for considerable of the heavy 
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forever grateful, however. As a consultant 
I visited many military hospitals in remote 
parts of the country, from Connecticut to 
Arizona, and back. I had come in contact 
with young men from all over the United 
States. I had examined the draft men, had 
seen them in camps and had watched their 
convalescence in hospitals after their re- 
turn from France. I had followed them 
from civil life back to civil life. 

Wasn’t it natural, then, that I should try 
to put some of all of this on paper? I could 
not resist the impulse, and so I began to 
write about certain physical ailments and 
disabilities of the men which are common 
to us all. To my great astonishment my 
lucubrations were not rejected. 

That is about all. I have not been at it 
long, you see. But I cannot stop. Some- 
thing gets into one’s blood with the first 
success, however small and unimportant— 
to others—the success may be. I know 
already that I couldn’t quit if I tried. 

Two things I refuse positively to disclose 
here: One is my particular specialty in 
medicine. This for professional reasons. 
The other is my habits. what I eat, what I 
drink, how I behave. This also is largely 
for professional reasons. I never practice 
what I preach. I eat, for instance, a lot of 
things I should not eat and am guilty of 
many other medical indiscretions. If I dis- 
closed them here, what weight would my 
future suggestions or warnings have? 


Lee Wilson Dodd 
(Concluded from Page 45) 


in the curriculum. By the end of Freshman 
year he had decided that he wanted to go to 
Paris and paint. Since there are plenty of 
mediocre painters in the world, it is perhaps 
fortunate that he was not permitted to do 
so. Then he took to writing somber and 
skeptical verses and grisly little tales imi- 
tated from Poe and Guy de Maupassant. 
None of these things proved marketable; 
and having now graduated from college he 
was put to studying law—which he did off 
and on, but always under protest: Mean- 
while he had made up his mind to become 
a poet and dramatist, and his admission to 
the Bar of New York was unavoidably de- 
layed one year owing to the surreptitious 
composition of a tragedy in blank verse. It 
was not accepted by Mansfield; neither 
was it accepted by E. H. Sothern. Later on, 
after some years spent half-heartedly prac- 
ticing law under his father’s always kindly 
protection, he wrote a ridiculously bad play 
which was accepted and produced by the 
Shuberts. He expected to awake and find 
himself famous; what he did do, was merely 
to awake and partially find himself. From 
about this point on, he gave up pretending 
to practice law and—aided unfairly per- 
haps by a modest inherited income—turned 
over a new leaf and retired to the country. 
He still knows of no better place to be; but 
as an entirely obscure author he was by 
now thoroughly disillusioned, exasperated 
with himself, yet thoroughly stubborn. He 
would teach himself to write if it killed him. 
He has been trying to do so ever since. For 
a brief period, at Smith College, he even 
endeavored to teach others an art he had 
not as yet mastered himself—an art which 
throughout recorded time has acknowledged 
few genuine masters. This Quixotic en- 
deavor taught him personally—something; 
but not enough. He is still hot on the trail 
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of his reckless ambition—faint, yet pursu- 
ing. One way or another he expects to keep 
after that ever-vanishing mistress to the 
end, bitter or otherwise. 

But he is not nearly so depressed as he 
sounds. In fact, once the present autobi- 
ographical spasm is over, he will be as ready 
as ever to live and laugh and let live. And 
two or three of the more valid reasons for 
this are included in ‘‘ Exhibit A’’—the “‘in- 
timate”’ snapshot duly hereinabove at- 
tached. 

Only—what a subject for fiction! Really, 
Mister Editor, you must permit me here- 
after to select my own heroes. Swimming 
with one’s hands and feet tied is not an easy, 
and never a graceful, accomplishment. 


P. S. The more responsible member of 
my family says I have managed to give the 
impression that I am the author of one 
theatrical failure, and that I must have been 
dismissed from Smith College for general 
incompetence. Whereas, etc. 

If she is correct in this, it but empha- 
sizes my impression that, while all the arts 
are long, the art of writing intelligently is 
longissima. 


Conscienceless Stuff About 
Ed. Hungerford 
(Concluded from Page 45) 


into the Second and even into some near-by 
corners of the Fourth. 

Gone for a time were the poignant joys of 
authorship. Sticking type was a new pleas- 
ure and, for a little while at least, extremely 
worth while. An ancient printer—like most 
of the elder members of the craft, he claimed 
to have worked on the New York Tribune 
and to have had a personal acquaintance 
with Horace Greeley—taught us our ‘“‘p’s” 
and “‘q’s.”” We reeked of benzine and wal- 
lowed in ink. And to-day we cannot pass 
an old-fashioned printshop without a vast 
yearning to goin and stand at the cases and 
put the clicking types into the stick once 
again. Itstillseems to be the most fascinat- 
ing profession in the world. . 

The Watertonian was our third venture. 
This was an ambitious affair, far too large 
for the small press we owned, and so was 
printed in the establishment of a kind- 
hearted relative. It had a short life but a 
vigorous one. Its realm of influence was 
limited neither to Watertown nor Jefferson 
County nor the whole state of New York. 
We had exchanges, if you please, in Eng- 
land, in India and in far-off Australia. 
Those were the days—a full quarter of a 
century ago—when amateur journalism 
flourished—all over the English-speaking 
world; while to write and print a paper 
that would excite commendation in London 
or in Calcutta or in Brisbane was an achieve- 
ment worthy of all the effort. 

But the day came when the Watertonian, 
like many and many other publications, 
printed its valedictory. ‘Circumstances 
over which we have no control,” wrote the 
editor in double-leaded eight-point type, 
“compel us to suspend the publication of 
our magazine.” He spake the truth. He 
was going away—to boarding school. No 
longer would Homer Rice’s Arctic Soda 
Fountain at the end of the public square 
beckon to him as it has been beckoning to 
Watertown boys for more than half a cen- 
tury now. Jefferson Hose Company Num- 
ber Three and John Hancock Hook & 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


percentage of voters who do not vote. Draft 
statistics classified 2,200,000 men in occu- 
pations more or less peripatetic — actors, 
showmen, engineers, commercial travelers, 
and the like. There are 200,000 traveling 
salesmen on the road, 50,000 actors and 
showmen, and perhaps 200,000 voters work- 
ing in Washington with legal residence else- 
where. This counts only the men, and now 
that the women are voting, and travel and 
ehange of residence are common, there must 
easily be 1,000,000 voters, at least, who find 
themselves far from the town pump on Elec- 
tion Day, and therefore voiceless in deter- 
mining the kind of government for which 
they must pay. 

Uncle Sam was very careful to give our 
soldiers in France their opportunity to vote. 
I believe that mail-order voting for us 
soldiers of the transit, sample case and 
make-up box will become necessary now 
that the Government reaches into our 
pockets so deeply. How it can be done I do 


not say, but it seems to me a simple matter 
of organization and justice. 

From acquaintance with men of my own 
profession I know that a considerable num- 
ber are national citizens in the sense of 
having no legal residence, and therefore no 
voting "place. Constantly traveling from 
one job to another, in the United States 
and abroad, some in consulting practice 
and others supervising construction and 
other projects, they maintain offices in 
New York or Chicago, and live in hotels 
when in town. With no town pump to go 
to, local government does not affect such 
citizens, but the National Government does, 
and they seem clearly entitled to vote and 
representation. 

Such a citizen can be highly useful to 
people living round the town pump. Some 
years ago a contractor friend of mine was 
building a schoolhouse in a New York 
suburban town. Five miles farther up the 
railroad was a village which had lately 
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Ladder Number One would have to roll 
their ways to all the fires sounded by the 
siren whistle on Knowlton Brothers’ Paper 
Mill, without his aid; no longer would he 
stand at the junction, watching Jeff Wells’ 
Number Forty-four—which as all the North 
Country knows, hauled the Cape Vincent 
local for more than forty-five years before 
going to the scrap heap—and wondering if 
God in his infinite goodness would ever 
send hima passengerrun. All these things 
were to cease. A stern New England sem- 
inary was going to take a wrestle at a 
scholastic bramble bush in the making. 

Of the growing of that bramble bush we 
shall say but little now. The founder of 
The Boys’ Friend became the least distin- 
guished alumnus of a much distinguished 
college in Central New York. But what 
was college compared with working on a 
real newspaper, in a real metropolitan city 
like Rochester, with Rob Beach, the kind- 
est city editor that ever sat at a copy 
desk—and the most patient—to work out 
the hard journalistic knots at the very be- 
ginning of serious things? And what was 
even the thorough training of The Rochester 
Herald to be compared with that of The 
New York Sun, with the kindness and 
sympathy of Kellogg and Mallon and Boss 
Clark, only second to that of Rob Beach? 

These were still the formative years. 
From them sprang all the desire of mind 
creation. Stories, articles, even verse—how 
they flowed from the typewriter those days 
and how uniformly and consistently they 
flowed back, like the very movement of the 
tides. Until one day the editor of a high- 
brow magazine, wearied with the flood per- _ 
haps, reached down and caught one of the _ 
manuscripts and printed it. Printed an- — 
other. And another. But a fourth found 
him on the anxious seat. 

“Tt’s a good story,” he averred to the 
writer, “‘but the boss won’t let me print it. 
Says it’s too practical. Try it on THE SAT- 
URDAY EVENING Post. They’re a practical 
bunch over there.” 

THE SATURDAY EVENING Post bought 
the yarn; and printed it. That was more 
than twelve years ago. It has printed 
many, many since—close to a hundred all 
told—some three-quarters of a million | 
words. And the typewriter, like Sam 
Blythe’s more famous machine, is still 
strong and going. Some day we are going | 
to slip into fiction again. We may even | 
essay a tripartite novel—or whatever it 
is—such as Frank Norris started. In the 
meantime we like to think of ourselves as 
a good reporter—nothing more—and to 
stand by a craft that has finally come into 
its own. Work does us good. We like it. 
We like other things, too, and for con- 
venience have jotted them down herewith: 


* FAVORITE BooK— Official Railway Guide— 


current issue. 
FAVORITE PLAY—Pudd’nhead Wilson. 
FAVORITE AUTHOR—Mark Twain, with | 
Irv Cobb running a very close second. 
FAVORITE ACTRESS— Ethel Barrymore. 
FAVORITE Foop—Homemade country sau- 
sage with griddle cakes and maple sirup. 
FAVORITE COLOR—Pumpkin yellow. 
FAVORITE DIveRsIoN—Running locomo- | 
tives or driving our own little six- 
cylindered Lydia through the country 
highways. 2 
FAVORITE Hops OF THE FUTURE—To run a 
certain small country hotel and run it 
awfully well. 


passed through a real-estate boom and 
been invaded by commuters. ‘The villagers 
were chiefly old people, retired farmers and 
the like, owning their little homes, tilling 
their little gardens, and living comfortably 
on a very narrow margin. Their children 
had all grown up, married and gone away. 
The commuters were young people with 
children. The only schoolhouse was a fire 
trap, too small for the new arrivals. 

The newcomers proposed a $50,000 brick 
schoolhouse. This alarmed the old folks, 
who feared that such an expenditure would 
bring high taxes and upset their tidy way 
of living. Some actually believed that 
taxes would take their homes. The proposi- 
tion came up in a village meeting. The old 
folks swarmed out and voted it down. | 

The commuters were discouraged. At | 
this point my contractor friend stepped in, 
told them that in no instance had a com- 
munity in that state ever refused funds 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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Pro VE for yourself that the Hoosier 
is best for you. Study each Hoosier 
feature. Go to your local Hoosier 
dealer. Sit in front of a Hoosier, vis- 
ualizing exactly how it will fit into 
your kitchen work. Better still, have 
it SENT OUT so that you can actually 
place it and study its possibilities as 
a step-saver and economizer—RIGHT 
ON YOUR HOME GROUNDS. You 
will find every Hoosier dealer accom- 
modating and agreeable to any rea- 
sonable test you care to make. May 
we suggest that you do this—TODAY. 
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BEST—In the Judgement of 


Two Million Housewives 


WO MILLION American housewives have agreed that the Hoosier Kitchen 
Cabinet is the most satisfactory —otherwise they would obviously have bought 
some other kind. Twenty years of learning how is behind its construction. 





It is founded on what the housewife knows—not on what theorists think. We 
have given every constructive suggestion careful study—accepted the proved 
improvements—rejected all the rest. 


The Hoosier’s patented flour sifter, which also FLUFFS the flour, illustrates 
what we mean by proved improvements. 


Every day the need of a Hoosier 1n your kitchen becomes more and more appar- 
ent. And that need is sharpened by the present scarcity of Sood kitchen help. 


THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Main Office: 420 Maple St., Newcastle, Indiana 
Branch Offices: Mezzanine Floor, Pacific Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 368 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man., Can. 





woe aobRVANT WITH A HUNDRED... HANDS 


Copyright 1920, Tne H. M. Co, 
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A Powerful Car 


HE beautiful lines and luxury of 
your car please you, but you re- 
spect it for its power. In time 
you come to love it for what it has 
done for you, and you depend upon 
it as you depend upon your friends. 





To those men and women to whom 
a motor car is something more than 
a machine, we respectfully recommend 


the Standard Eight. 







STANDARD STEEL CAR CO. 


Automotive Dept. Pittsburgh, Pa. 











(Continued from Page 46) 
for modern school buildings, and showed 
them a way in which the proposition could 


| be brought up again in town meeting. By 


this time the old residents had got over 
their fright, knowing that they controlled 
the situation. At the second meeting the 
contractor spoke, showing by figures that 
the actual increase in taxes would not be 
alarming, and that moreover the new resi- 


| dents who needed this school were raising 


property values, so the burden would be 
widely distributed. The project then went 


| through with a big majority. Incidentally 


the contractor got the construction job, but 
that was not his motive. As a citizen-at- 


| large with practical experience in the prob- 
| lem that community faced he volunteered 
| to help them with his counsel; and that, to 


my way of thinking, is real citizenship and 
real government. When the schoolhouse 
was finished the old residents were more 


_ proud of it than the commuters with chil- 


dren to educate. 
Loyalty to the town pump, I have learned 


| by extensive travel, is one of the most 


fundamental traits in people everywhere. 
The Bolivian Indian thinks his bleak pla- 
teau the finest place in the world, because 
it is so cold and windy, and the atmosphere 
is so nice and thin at 12,000 feet. The 


| Egyptian fellah wouldn’t trade his patch 
_ of Nile mud and his burning heat for a farm 


in Kansas. Folks live on volcanoes, seismic 


_ faults, ice packs and marshes, and in the 


and unchangeable political center. 


tracks of tornadoes, and in slums, and insist 
loyally that there’s no place like home. 
The town pump is therefore a pee 
am 
not quarreling with it. We roving voteless 
taxpayers are only a small minority any- 


‘ way. But I think the town pump should be 
_ kept at home in matters of National Gov- 


ernment. As the center of a community 
many splendid institutions and activities 


| grow up round it. But taken to Washing- 


ton it is a nuisance and danger. 


My Uncivil-Service Jobs 


Witness the influence of the town pump 
in the form of the organized minorities 
which have been dominating our politics 
the past five years. 

The rule of might instead of light which 
has lately come into our government affairs 
is genuinely reactionary, and will make 
trouble if we don’t watch out. I view with 


| alarm! 


In dealing with people as employees or 


,_ clients or associates I have always found 


/ reasonableness the best lever. 


When a 
difference of opinion arises we do not vote 
to see which side is strongest, and then 
suppress the minority. Instead, we sit 
down and talk it over, find out what the 
other fellow thinks, and work out an ad- 
justment. Very often the adjustment is 


reached through acquaintance and infor- 


mation. That is administration, as con- 
trasted with politics, where a difference of 
opinion is hung up in the air. If this is true 
of people as men and women it must be 
true of people as citizens, and if we sub- 
stitute force for reasonable administration, 
then we are plainly going backward, and 
there will be trouble in the Balkans! - 
My interest in government began when 
I paid my first income tax. It was a nomi- 
nalsum. Washington said that this revenue 
measure was to be largely educational, and 
assessed me one per cent the first time. But 
in five years I was handing over eight and 
twelve per cent, with a shrinking exemp- 


'tion. My education is progressing rapidly! 


The best way to teach a pupil, undoubtedly, 
is by practical examples that arouse in- 


| terest, and the spirit of inquiry. Like 
millions of other Americans I am sitting 


up, and taking notice, and asking ques- 
tions. I want to know where the money 


| goes, and what it buys. I watch the dilly- 


dallying of Congress and the steady multi- 
plication of government jobs and wonder 
if | am getting value for my money. 

Until‘we-got into the war my interest in 
government was keen and growing, but 
centered upon government where it reached 
out and touched me from a distance. When 
the army of war workers started for Wash- 
ington I fell into the ranks and went along, 
and for fifteen months saw government at 
work on the spot, and as part of it. 

It makes quite a story. 

I held several jobs during that period. 
Starting in as a dollar-a-year man—though 
I never got the dollar—I rose to $5000 in 
eleven months, and would probably have 
had to get into the cabinet to secure an 


increase of salary. For my work at a dollar 
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a year I was not even thanked, but for the 
$5000 job I got a handsomely engraved 
certificate. 

At one time I held two jobs at once, and 
a horrified chief clerk told me that I was 
violating the civil-service rules. Investiga- 
tion showed that neither job came under 
civil service. Both connections were with 
emergency bureaus organized for war pur- 
poses. SoI belonged to the uncivil service, 
apparently. But I relinquished one of the 
jobs. It was an uncivil experience. I 
learned a good deal about Uncle Sam in 
those days—enough to want to reform him. 
Among other interesting things, I think I 
learned who Uncle Sam really is—the old 
sweater! 

“The pull of the town pump against pol- 
icy,” was Rodgie’s descriptive phrase for 
what we engineers often had to deal with 
in Washington during the war. 

Let us review an actual case: 

One of my war jobs was placing and 
building several industrial plants to make 
war materials. By the time the news 
leaked out that they were to be erected in 
different parts of the country our locations 
were all made. We went by studies of labor, 
housing, transportation and the like—and 
let me assure you it was hard to fit them 
all in too! 

A certain enterprising city was in the 
odd predicament of having lost population 
during the war. Most communities were 
just opposite. But this town had surplus 
houses, and also surplus workers. So why 
not hustle for one of those factories? 

Well, it sent a delegation to Washington. 
It was a typical town-pump delegation. I 
say this in all respect. The town wanted 
something, and it sent its best men, among 
them the mayor and prominent business 
men, and they were shepherded through 
Washington by their senators. They came 
and camped a whole morning on the chief’s 
doorstep—or rather, in one of his anterooms, 
where people warmed chairs all day long. 

Chair-warming helped win the war. Cer- 
tainly a great deal of it was done in that 
office; not because the chief wanted to 
keep people waiting, but because there was 
simply one of him, and thousands of patri- 
otic citizens to see him on town-pump 
projects. He worked nights, and Sundays, 
and on trains, yet never came to an end of 
the work. Congress regarded him as sus- 
piciously active, and frequently called him 
to the Capitol for investigation. To people 
seeking town-pump advantages, and poli- 
ticians on the floor, and the newspapers, he 
was a football. 

Finally their turn came—or the chief was 
caught between two anterooms and backed 
into a corner by a senator. Introductions 
followed. A spokesman produced the docu- 
ment and cleared his throat. The delegates 
were as solemn as in church—the town 
pump is interesting as an atmosphere. 

“We have come to help the Government 
in a serious crisis,’”’ said the spokesman, 
with his document. ‘Any sacrifice we can 
make to help win the war u 

“Why, certainly!’ assented the chief. 
“But let’s cut out the patriotic stuff. We’re 
knee-deep in that round here already. Just 
what is it you want?” 
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““Now, you’re a business man! [I like to 
talk to you,’ said the spokesman, laying 
down his document. 

Several times he tried to find passages in 
the typewritten pages, but the chief headed 
him off and in three minutes got his story. It 
was a typical piece of special pleading from 
the community standpoint. Jonesboro had 
an abundance of marvelously skilled labor. 
It had empty houses and idle manufacturing 
plants. Its contributions to war loans and 
funds were enumerated. There were sly digs 
at Washington for locating war activities 
elsewhere when Jonesboro was clearly en- 
titled to them. 

“‘How is that lumber plant in your town 
getting along?” cross-examined the chief. 
“T hear its production is rotten.’’ 

This took the spokesman aback. 

“We admit it has had difficulties in get- 
ting started,’ he confessed. ‘‘There has 
been trouble between the management and 
labor.” 

“T think your delegation might go back 
home and iron the wrinkles out of that 
situation. It would be a patriotic service. 
Meanwhile I’ll look into this other proposi- 
tion.” 

We investigated Jonesboro, found that 
its lumber plant seemed to be under enemy 
influence in management, that its labor 
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surplus was rapidly being drawn elsewhere, 
and that its idle manufacturing facilities 
were antiquated and could not meet even 
war costs. There was no reason for uepart- 
ing from the straight engineering facts back 
of our policy. So in this case the town 
pump did not pull policy awry—in others 
it did, I am sorry to say. 

The delegates went back home. But 
they left a prim little old man behind to 
represent Jonesboro’s interests and com- 
munity pride. He looked like an unsuc- 
cessful storekeeper. There was nothing for 
him to report, but he wandered timidly 
through our busy hive every day, and 
warmed chairs for several weeks. He was 
pathetic as an individual and a cause. 

Until we got into the war I had never had 
occasion to visit Washington, though con- 
stantly making business trips to cities all 
round it. Washington seemed to be out of 
the day’s work. One never had to go there 
for anything. 

War set the business man marching to- 
ward the capital. At first it was the en- 
gineer, the production man, the industrial 
and transportation executive. Sometimes 
he dropped everything and went as a 
volunteer. Again he was sent by his boss. 
As the first comers got settled at specific 
work they in turn sent back for others, 
mostly specialists or associates. 


The Town Pump in Washington 


A very little experience of Washington 
showed me why I had never been there on 
business. The sort of business that I did 
and the kind of people who employed me to 
do it were not known in Washington. 

“T want you to go out to Arizona and do 
so-and-so,”’ said the kind of man who em- 
ployed me, and if I found out obstacles he 
helped me clear them away. Action was 
the important thing. Costs were disre- 
garded when it came to a big-enough invest- 
ment to do a big job, and at the same time 
were minutely considered in detail when it 
came to economical production of the unit. 
Speed counted, because we had something 
else to do after we got that going. If em- 
ployees or government authorities or the 
public sent round a delegation, we found 
out what was wanted as quickly as possible, 
and settled the matter to keep the enter- 
prise running. 

Exactly that sort of thing was needed for 
war, and Washington reached out for it— 
the business men accustomed to saying 
“Go, thou!” and the kind of fellows who 
would go. But once on the spot they were 
hampered, worried, slowed down and some- 
times stopped by town-pump tactics. 

War meant the spending of government 
money on a marvelous new scale. Govern- 
ment money had seldom been spent to do 
a specific job, but to produce something 
tangible in a given locality, to appeal to 
community selfishness. Post offices, eus- 
tomhouses, rivers and harbors, jobs, pen- 
sions—for two generations this was all 
Washington had had to sell to the country. 
It was the chief stock in trade of the Con- 
gressman, and the latter’s constituents and 
customers swept in upon us to help them- 
selves from the prospective billions. There 
was no reason to criticize or complain, so 
far as I can see. With a Government that 
cost us about three cents a day individually, 
and millions to give us if we could bring the 
right town-pump pressure to bear in, the 
right quarter, we had simply acquired a 
perverted national viewpoint. To get a 
better way of doing business a better view- 
point was needed. That might be a matter 
of years. 

But a war will not wait. Its diversified 
machinery had to be laid out strictly by 
policy ona scale that staggered the biggest 
executives from the business world. The 
machinery had to be installed and set run- 
ning, regardless of local or individual in- 
terests. When the latter interfered they 
must be. given the new viewpoint of ad- 
ministration and policy. 

At first it was simply a matter of getting 
out from under the pressure of the town 
pump, with its delegations, its organization 
and its Congressional interference and criti- 
cism. For the first few weeks I received 
chair warmers from nine in the morning till 
six at night, and did my real work after 
dinner and before breakfast. Fortunately 
my first chief, a resourceful executive, saw 
that I was being swamped, and sent Rodgie 
in to help me. 

Rodgie was a wonder. Originally an 
Easterner, with a broad university educa- 
tion, he had made a fortune in Wall Street 
asa promoter. Then his health broke down. 
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HE exquisite charm of the 
human voice, with all its sweet- 
ness and personal magnetism, is 
faithfully reproduced in the rich, 
full tones of the PLAYERPHONE. 


That rare and unique tone value, 
peculiar to the PLAYERPHONE, has 
made it an instrument unexcelled, 
and eminent among music lovers 
everywhere. The superb finish, 
hand carving and artistry of the 
beautiful PLAYERPHONE cabinets 
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craftsmen, done in ournew PLAYER- 
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PLAYERPHONES. 
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He went West. Health or no health, his 
mind went on working. Here he would see 
half a dozen things interfering with each 
other. They might be starved little utility 
companies fighting in the same field while 
service and growth were overlooked. Or it 
might be an overcapitalized enterprise in 
the hands of exploiters; or something being 
held back by jealousy in management; or the 
intense local pride of Western communities. 

Rodgie was a_ first-class corporation 
trouble-shooter. First he located all the 
difficulties by getting acquainted with the 
facts and the different interests. Then he 
began adjusting the carburetor, eliminating 
short circuits, filling the gas tank, and find- 
ing a sober chauffeur. And away she went 
up the road, utilizing the abundant power 
that had been dormant in the situation. 
Incidentally he charged the promoter’s fee 
for the job, and having seen him at work I 
feel that he was entitled to it. 

Whether Rodgie is worth one million 
dollars, or five, or ten, I do not know. I 
dare say that for single promotions he has 
received as much money as I shall make in 
my lifetime. When the chief brought him 
in and made him my assistant it was a little 
awesome—a millionaire office boy for a 
plain engineer. But that disappeared when 
he got to work. 


An Expert in Listening 


He did it largely on personality. The 
first trait that impressed me was what 
looked like an endless capacity for being 
bored. All my instincts were for getting 
rid of people who seemed to be interfering 
with the technical situation, so that plans 
could be worked out. Rodgie got a cubby- 
hole near my office, some cigars and ciga- 
rettes, and began listening. I turned the 
visitors over to him, and he listened. He 
listened with hospitality. He listened with 
an appetite for detail. He asked questions, 
and took documents for examination at 
home, and examined them line by line, and 
asked further questions, and listened. If 
there was nobody to listen to in his eubby- 
hole he went round listening elsewhere. 

There were people who had been in Wash- 
ington so long that nobody would listen to 
them. I remember a notorious labor agita- 
tor who came in one day. Rodgie heard his 
own version of a reform he was trying to 
bring about, which touched our policy later, 
and got information and a viewpoint that 
were priceless when the time came, for they 
forestalled a labor tie-up. 

Presently things began to emerge like 
the details on a developing photographic 
plate. One imposing delegation would go 
home satisfied because Rodgie quietly dem- 
onstrated, through information gained by 
listening elsewhere, that its demands were 
not compatible with the broad policy of 
war. And in the more or less inarticulate 
cage of some little delegation he would find 
an overlooked opportunity, and bring it to 
light so it could be utilized. 

In the form of these delegations we found 
the town pump decidedly open to reason. 
It became necessary to call certain interests 
to Washington and tell them about pro- 
posed restriction of their community or 
business activities. They had no voice in 
the matter—we had emergency war powers 
to do what was best for the country. They 
always came in hostility and apprehension. 
Many were competitors, and had never 
seen each other before. First they got ac- 
quainted. Then the necessity for restriction 
was explained and their teamwork asked 
for. In a day or two they would go back 
home, fully understanding the situation, 
enthusiastic about the restrictions, and 
ready to get the neighbors in line. 

Congress gave much more trouble, be- 
cause less open to a change of viewpoint 
and of heart. When any of the newcomers 
in Washington had shaped their policy and 
plans, picked the experts and said ‘‘Go!”’ 
Congress often interposed. It wanted to 
know where, who was going, and why. It 
wanted to know who had authorized the 
project, and where the money was coming 
from, and what it would cost. Everything 
in Washington is authorized by law. A lot 
of the things started in the first months of 
the war were planned because they were 
necessary, in the expectation that Congress 
would pass the necessary laws later. Some 
of them were started under the special war 
powers of the President. Congress dilly- 
dallied in passing the laws, and criticized 
what had been done. 

It takes either a good deal of philosophy 
or a pretty tough skin to stand Congres- 
sional criticism, At bottom it is largely 
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fireworks. Party lines up against party, 
section against section, and man against 
man in debate. Things are said on the floor 
of the Senate or the House for political 
effect. Those on the inside understand the 
hidden motives. Sometimes a congress- 
man is mollifying his constituents at home, 
and again a senator is simply advertising. 
Officials in the regular Washington depart- 
ments know the motives and the ropes, have 
their friends in Congress, and also under- 
stand the fine art of doing things by the 
statutes—or walking through them legally. 
The newcomers did not know that Wash- 
ington has a different philosophy of busi- 
ness. Action, not law, was first with them, 
and in going ahead they stirred up criticism 
and opposition. In some cases they did 
things illegally, and later had to be techni- 
cally reproved and technically forgiven. 

One of my chiefs took this all in good 
part. “I’m ready to be investigated any 
time,’”’ he said. ‘‘There’s no harm in it.’ 
A railroad executive, he knew something 
about Washington methods and men. A 
good deal of the criticism on the floor of 
Congress seems to be mere word play, a re- 
lief to long dry debates or committee 
hearings. Harm comes chiefly when it is 
picked up by the reporters as good headline 
stuff and scattered_over the country by the 
newspapers. 

But another of my chiefs, one of the 
ablest in the emergency war organization, 
was pitifully sensitive. An engineer of high 
ideals, almost magnetic in his management 
of people in actual contact, he seemed un- 
able to discount and laugh at a little group 
of Congressional critics whom he had never 
seen. One of his most active critics was a 
politician whose early experience had in- 
cluded a long period as prosecuting attor- 
ney. To get the goods on everybody and 
anybody was with him an incurable view- 
point—he couldn’t see things any other 
way, and understanding honest construc- 
tive work was far beyond him. A scathing, 
witty remark in Congress reflecting upon 


this engineer’s work or himself which he - 


would have laughed at if present, had power 
to wound and depress him all day when it 
appeared in the distortion of newspaper 
headlines, 


Cross-:Roads Hamlets 


Congressmen themselves have been criti- 
cized so much that it is time to put in a 
word the other way. The English have a 
saying that ‘‘ When you elect a fool or rogue 
to represent you in Parliament, he does 
represent you.’ My impression of the 
congressman was that he has been elected 
to represent either the town pump or that 
section of his community which is politi- 
cally active, but not representative of the 
best. He is not the kind of man who would 
be selected to direct big enterprises—say, 
an automobile corporation, a railroad sys- 
tem, a trust company, a religious denomina- 
tion, a university. Seldom a _ business 
man, he lacks experience in planning and 
carrying out policies. Very often he is a 
lawyer. The actor type is prominent— 
many a cross-roads Hamlet has found the 
road to Washington easier than that to 
the Rialto. He is the fellow who criti- 
cizes the book or play, not able to write one 
himself. 

But once in Washington, he usually 
works hard. There is information to be 
grubbed for, and highly technical subjects 
to be discussed in committee and com- 
mission hearings. There has been a good 
deal of criticism of the Southern congress- 
man, especially the past few years. But 
even the Southern congressman—or let us 
say the rural congressman generally—is 
better informed on many matters than his 
critics, and usually open to any honest in- 
formation they can give him, 

Once every two years we average Amer- 
icans get excited about politics. Something 
below the average of us goes to the prima- 
ries and the polls, while our superaverage 
goes to the golf links and the country club. 
The man elected to represent the commu- 
nity is not a rogue, but subaverage. He 
tackles the job of representing us. Our 
chief interest in him thereafter is when we 
want something for ourselves or when some- 
thing that we have already is threatened. 
Then we bombard him with requisitions 
and telegrams, pull him this way and that, 
hide from him everything except what 
strengthens our side, and resist every com- 
promise making for real administration 
along broad policy lines. We haven’t even 
a policyfor the community, much less for the 
nation. Why should he have? We threaten 
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him with defeat if he doesn’t get us what we 
want, and because politics are his livelihood 
he makes the best horse trade that he can, 
It is the viewpoint that is wrong—and 
that viewpoint is ours. He faithfully repre- 
sents our nearsightedness and self-interest, 
When we get better he will be better. 

We had trouble, too, with the established 
government departments. These represent 
the local Washington town pump—and, 
next to New York, Washington is the 
biggest little country town on the conti- 
nent. Working for years on small salaries 
with an elaborate official system of positions 
and titles, fighting for the appropriations 
that keep them alive—the war offered the 
department men a magnificent opportunity 
for expansion. As the program for shipping, 
food conservation, fuel administration, air- 
craft and other activities developed, the 
permanent departments tried to add them 
to their own organizations, and when sepa- 
rate boards and bureaus were created there 
was much heartburning and covert hostility, 

“We were here first,’’ was the depart- 
mental feeling, “‘and will be here when you 
fellows have gone away. This is our job— 
why the devil did you come, anyhow?” 


Winners in Small Games | 


One of the old departments was particu. _ 
larly grumpy about the first emergency war 
organization with which I was connected. 
When we got going a little get-together 
club was formed by the chief to promote 
acquaintance and corps spirit. We had 
rolled up an organization of one thousand 
people so quickly, and were so scattered 
through different buildings, that only in 
this way did we all get a chance even to see 
each other. Gatherings were held once a 
week for discussion, with a little food- 
conservation feed for principals once a 
month, 

Somebody suggested inviting principals _ 
from the jealous old department to break 
Liberty bread with us and hear our own 
version of what we were trying to do. We 
sent invitations to all the big bugs of that | 
department. Not exactly knowing who was 
who, we took the names out of an official 
directory—the director himself, several 
assistants, and the division and bureau 
chiefs. 

Did they come? Not on your life! A 
few of the tail-end men showed up, but the 
others sent regrets. And the tail-enders 
after listening skeptically made _ brief 
speeches assuring us that we would know 
more when we had been in Washington as — 
long as they—with the implication that 
they didn’t think we would, being a passing 
phenomenon of no importance. 

When we asked this department for in- | 
formation, or offered teamwork, we got | 
printed reports and guarded official letters. | 
When we made a technical blunder—and 
the Lord knows we often broke through the 
thin official ice—a rigidly formal criticism 
was received. Perhaps as chief of a bureau 
in my organization I put my foot through | 
the icy crust of a bureau in the old depart- | 
ment. The chief of that bureau wrote a 
letter to my chief and passed it to his divi- - 
sion chief, who passed it to the director, 
who signed it and sent it to my chief. The — 
latter handed it to me, whereupon I wrote — 
a reply to the director of the old depart-_ 
ment, handed it to my chief, who signed it, 
and so it passed down the line to the — 
bureau chief under the ice. A war on? 
Well, perhaps—but they followed the rou- | 
tine if it took a month. 

Now that department has done much 
useful work, scientific and otherwise. It 
is full of able men. But they are limited ~ 
by viewpoint—the viewpoint of able men 
holding positions under an official syste 
that allows no expansion, as against th 
average position in the business world 
which you can expand as much as you are 
able—and if you don’t expand it, get fired. 

Washington is full of able men who have 
been wonderfully successful in rising from 
small beginnings. But they can rise just 
so far. If they finally reach the supreme 
throne of assistant secretary in a depart- | 
ment their salaries are about half that of a” 
good specialty salesman, and the secretary- 
ship is not a promotion, but a political ap- | 
pointment—not for them. 4 

Washington is full of able men who have | 
succeeded at a small game. The majority 
of them seem to be satisfied with their sue 
cess or are afraid to break into a bigger 
field. There is a fair percentage of men 
constantly stepping out into business posi- 
tions—men who have used government 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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service as a school, and then gone elsewhere 


to market their ability. +; 
Before going to Washington I had a dim 


| suspicion that as an employer Uncle Sam 
| was niggardly, and as an executive often a 


| bonehead. 


frequently. They touch you too. 


/ motor. 


I judged by the little things 
in government service which touched me 


For example, the mail carrier. Every- 
thing that is brought to my office nowadays 
except mail comes by delivery wagon or 
But letters and periodicals, tons 
of them every day, are carried miles from 
the post office to delivery routes on the 
human back. Put the average carrier’s 
load of mail on the back of a Peruvian llama 
and he would lie down in protest. Load it 
onto the threadbare mail carrier, however, 
and he trudges faithfully through snow or 
heat, because official Washington has not 
engineered a better distribution system. 

Go into a British post office and ask for 
a money order in any amount, and the 
brisk girl clerk will simply snip off and hand 
you a blank check. You fill in the name of 
the payee, make a memo on the stub, mail 
the check and keep the stub, and the latter 
is your receipt. No question asked. Buy a 
money order at a United States post office, 
however, and you must write out your life 
history, and then stand in line until the 
clerk can copy it all over again. 


Where Time Isn’t Money 


At Washington I came to the conclusion 
that as an employer Uncle Sam is a sweater. 
If you moved the Washington departments 
into any industrial state and sent factory 
inspectors through them they would be 


/ closed up, unless speedily modernized. 


Thousands of government employees work 
in dark cubby-holes, with inadequate sani- 
tary arrangements. Why Washington has 
never had a big fire I do not know, but if 
some of Uncle Sam’s fire traps ever blaze 
up there will be a catastrophe big enough 
to wake the country. 

Employers’ liability takes care of in- 
dustrial workers who are injured at their 
occupations. Uncle Sam is exempt on a 
little reservation of his own. 

Pensions and group insurance are now 
provided by practically all the big in- 
dustrial and transportation corporations. 
Uncle Sam stops the pay check the day an 
employee dies. One of the pathetic sights 
of the Washington departments is the little 
old man or woman of eighty-odd who is 
kept on the pay roll by a sympathetic chief 
as long as he or she can toddle down and 
punch the time clock. Some of them spend 
the day in the office under the delusion that 
they are working, and will quaveringly 


tell you how they have missed only twenty 


days in fifty years of government service. 


_ Others cannot toddle, and are brought 


Se 


down in a seagoing hack to punch the 
punch that is their only pension. 

Before going to Washington I wondered 
why everything connected with govern- 
ment should be so dilatory. When I got 
there I marveled at government speed— 
considering conditions. If you want more 
speed in an industrial organization you 
offer to pay for it in money. If you are an 


_ employee in a factory or store, and volun- 


| tarily increase your speed or production, 


Se 


the money is pretty certain to come, in 
better pay or promotion. 

But Uncle Sam still buys work by that 
old-fashioned yardstick, the day. It is a 
short day, to besure, averaging seven hours. 
But the day’s pay is inflexible. Only an 
act of Congress can change it; and in a 
crisis like the present, when higher pay is 
desperately needed by such people as the 
Washington workers, an increase of pay 
will be debated several years in Congress, 
because it lends itself so beautifully to 
town-pump appeals and poses. Uncle Sam 
offers nothing, and pays nothing, for in- 
creased speed or output. You may work 
harder or longer, but there is nothing added 
to your pay check next month, and seldom 
any speedier promotion. Under the en- 
couragement of a chief whom employees 
like, many a government worker stays after 
hours to finish up an urgent job—at his own 
risk. Sizing up Uncle Sam as an employer, 
I was astonished at the willingness and 
loyalty to be found among his employees, 
and I believe that a modern scheme of 
measuring work, and paying for it by quan- 
tity and quality, would accomplish wonders 
in his service. 

Here is one real road to government 
economy. And I could not blame the thou- 
sands of departmental employees who stop 
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instantly at five o’clock and rush for hats 
and bonnets, already washed up on gov- 
ernment time. 

Before I went to Washington Uncle Sam 
was to me an ideal figure—all-seeing, hon- 
est, righteous, benevolent, to be revered, 
obeyed and followed in all things. In other 
words, the Uncle Sam of the cartoons. It 
was a shock to find him pinching stenog- 
raphers’ pennies, obstructing progress, 
catering to special interests and provincial 
greed, with little care for broad national 
administration. 

I began to ask myself, ‘‘Who is this 
Uncle Sam?” 

And after checking over the entire 
nt anna I found out to my own satisfac- 

ion. 

Check it up yourself. Begin at either 
end. Start with the little old octogenarian 
of the Washington departments. Trace his 
lack of pension to the department appro- 
priation, and lack of Congressional action. 
Follow the thing up to the Hill, and there 
you will find Congress making appropria- 
tions and laws, not to do the work of the 
departments constructively, as the work of 
railroads, mills or mines is done, with far- 
sighted policies maintained from year to 
year. 

No! The money is appropriated and 
the laws are passed to impress constituen- 
cies, to provide patronage, to skimp here 
and there with false economy. This takes 
you straight to the Congressman’s con- 
stituency, and there you are—at the town 
pump, from which you can check it all back 
to the little old octogenarian. 

Uncle Sam does not exist in Washington 
at all. You must look for him at the town 
pump. He is not a national abstraction. 
I myself am Uncle Sam, and so are you. 
Such vices and virtues, ideals and short- 
comings, as he possesses, are mine, and 
yours. 

To our fear of contact with politics, and 
our plain failure to take a part in running 
even the town pump, all his characteristics 
are to be traced. 

Uncle Sam does truly represent us, and 
we have no reason to be proud of ourselves 
as reflected in him. 

And one of the biggest jobs ahead of us 
right now is to begin cleaning up Uncle 
Sam by cleaning up ourselves—as I will 
show you, a town-pump proposition. 

I have long been an admirer of certain 
refinements in the British political sys- 
tem. There is the flexibility of the Mother 
of Parliaments. If an administration at 
Westminster fails to carry a measure Parlia- 
ment automatically dissolves, and the 
voters express their views by electing an- 
other Parliament. Sometimes two Parlia- 
ments have been elected in a single year, as 
in 1910. It is another form of the referen- 
dum.’ 

There is the British system of having all 
bills carefully drawn up by the administra- 
tion in power—which cuts out the thou- 
sands of freak bills that clog our own 
legislatures, national and state. 


The British Voting System 


Then there is the Briton’s respect for 
minorities. We seem to think that all will 
go well when we have a huge majority one 
way or the other. But in England they 
actually pay a minority leader to oppose 
eye administration and crystallize the other 
side. 

Most of all, I like the British way of 
voting for one candidate at a time. Our 
elections, national and local, involve a long 
list of candidates. In the excitement of 
voting for headliners like President, gov- 
ernor or mayor, we elect the wrong dog 
catcher. It is a scheme that enables poli- 
ticians to head the ticket with a shining 
leader and line up a rabble behind him. In 
England, on the contrary, they vote for 
one candidate at a time—now a member of 
Parliament, and then the borough coun- 
cilor, who is equivalent to our alderman. 
The voter’s interest is centered on one 
officer. If the outgoing borough councilor 
has failed to give satisfaction, and runs 
again, speaking from the tail of a furniture 
van, interest may be centered on him so 
intensely that the voters will pelt him with 
paper sacks filled with flour—which is a 
feature of the British system that I do not 
admire. 

The British look at their politics through 
the big end of the telescope and get a clear 
focus. 

We look at ours through the little end, 
so that men and issues are too remote to be 
distinguished. 
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I think there is a way in which we can 
turn the telescope round without changing 
the system—just changing ourselves. 

As I have said previously, I am pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with American govern- 
ment. I am dissatisfied as a taxpayer, 
believing that my money does not yield me 
service as a customer of government. Iam 
dissatisfied because my working and living 
conditions as a roving engineer practically 
deprive me of a vote. Most of all, I am 
dissatisfied because fifteen months’ actual 
experience in Washington during the war 
gave me a close-up of this system, with all 


| its shortcomings. 


I was looking through the little end of 
the telescope when I voted for Woodrow 
Wilson in 1912. His idealism fascinated 
me. I did not vote for him in 1916—the 
second and only time I have been handy 
enough to the town pump to cast a presi- 
dential ballot. But I am entirely satisfied 
with the downright administrative value 
we got during President Wilson’s first term. 

Shortly after the 1913 inauguration my 
attention was called to the big end of the 
telescope in a startling way. 

The little New York State crossroads 
where I vote—when I get the rare chance— 
boasts not even a general store—just a tiny 
post office. The township is hide-bound 
Republican. Only four Democratic votes 
were cast that year out of a couple of hun- 
dred. 

The new Postmaster-General had hardly 
taken office when John Herkimer received 
an inquiry from Washington asking about 
his politics. John Herkimer is our post- 
master. A Civil War veteran, crippled with 
rheumatism, the post office nets him maybe 
twelve dollars a month. Everybody agrees 
that John needs that money most, and no- 
body would think of taking the job away 
from him. John told the township, and the 
township rallied round him. We drew up a 
document. Everybody signed it. It went 
post-haste to Washington. And it stated 
that John Herkimer was our oldest and 
most respected Democrat! Wesaved John’s 
job 


We vote, if we get the chance, concen- 
trating on the headline candidates for the 
big places. And then we drop politics 
until next election, unless politics interfere 
with some individual everyday interest. If 
they interfere, as in John Herkimer’s case, 
we get busy, and take enough interest to 
fix it for John or ourselves. But it seldom 
occurs to us to go further and fix the thing 
for everybody, and keep it fixed. 


Where Politics Begin 


There is a theory confidently believed by 
most Americans, that if you want to change 
anything in government you have ample 
power through your vote. We regard the 
ballot as our safety valve, and assume that 
we are functioning beautifully in politics 
if we take the trouble to cast it. Most of 
us have been afraid to go into politics any 
further, for fear we might be smirched. We 
have left politics to the politician. 

We have assumed that politics were the 
affair of the gang hanging round the City 
Hall, the party conventions, the presiden- 
tial beekeepers, the managers of big cam- 
paign funds subscribed by somebody—not 
us. Politics have been a show, with free 
admission to everybody. But now the tax 
collector has demonstrated that politics are 
a commodity for which we pay as directly 
as for groceries or a suit of clothes. In fact, 
even though you have the price of a suit 
you can’t get it until you pay for the 
polities. 

Two of the hardest things in the world 
are—first, to refrain from reforming other 
people, and, second, to reform yourself, 
personally, spiritually, or what not. Just 
think what a world it would be if each of us 
let other people absolutely alone and cen- 
tered all his inborn reforming instincts upon 
cleaning up his own back yard! 

Lately we have had rather too much agi- 
tation and law directed toward reforming 
the other fellow. What I propose politically 
is that we forget the other fellow awhile, 
assume that he is as good as ourselves, and 
begin cleaning up our own political back 
yards. Let us all go into politics. We have 
to pay for politics anyway, so let’s get the 
best value. We shall never get it by chang- 
ing our vote from one election to another, 
nor by sending resolutions to Washington 
or the state capital when some of our per- 
sonal interests are at stake. We shall get 
value only by giving value—by getting into 
the political game where it really begins— 
with us at the town pump. 


April 24, 1920 


“What—me get into that dirty game? 
Not on your life!” says the average citizen. 

Let us picture him as the average busi- 
ness man. He is not imaginary, either, for 
dozens of business men have made prac- 
tically this same reply when I first sug- 
gested the idea. It is proof of the average 
American’s neglect of politics that he can- 
not even get the point at first statement. 

Mention polities in connection with him- 
self and the business man sees himself run- 
ning for office, with the fireworks and 
speeches and all. 

“Why, I never made a speech in my 
life!”’ he protests. 

He pictures himself doing business in the 
City Hall with the gang leaders. His only 
experience with politicians has been, prob- 
ably, when they extracted money from him 
through some subtle device that threatened 
to hold up some of his projects, and it was 
easier to pay for the sake of facility than to 
get out in the open and fight the gang. 


Why Tammany Endures | 


Now running for office is about the last 
thing in politics. Even the politicians only 
do it every other year, and only a few of 
them at that. The chief difference between 
the average citizen and the politician is 
that the former thinks it is all over after 
the election results have been announced, 
while the politician is busy all the time with 
a kind of politics which the average busi- 
ness man can play better himself. 

Let us take Tammany as an illustration. 
Every other year the average citizen gets 
hot under the collar about the wickedness 
of Tammany Hall. That enduring institu- 
tion is cartooned as a bloodthirsty tiger, 
with claws, teeth and stripes. It can be 
defeated occasionally, but not destroyed. 

Why? 

Because Tammany is playing, every day 
in the year, the most attractive of political 
games, one in which the business man 
would find himself quite at home, and bea 
winner. His only hope of beating Tam- 
many and the gang politician everywhere is 
ey this game, and play it more skill- 

ully. 

A newly arrived immigrant dies in an 
East Side tenement and leaves a widow and 
several children. The Tammany district 
leader is on the job, raises money for the 
funeral, and gets the widow something to 


do. Tammany is probably the only institu- ~ 


tion functioning in that place at that 
obscure little crisis. 

Johnny Mulligan was not a bad boy, at 
all, at all. But he ran with a lower West Side 
gang, committed larceny and was sen- 
tenced to the reformatory. This broke his 
mother’s heart. Johnny’s father went to 
the district leader with the story. Unless 
something could be done Johnny’s mother 
would surely die. The Tammany man cried 
with Johnny’s father. Then he took a train 
for Albany. Two weeks later he met 
Johnny at the Grand Central, took him to 
a hotel for a few days, bought him some 
clothes, sent him to a few shows to get the_ 
reformatory slant out of him, and on Christ- 
mas morning presented him to his mother. 

The fundamental difficulty about mak- 
ing people believe that Tammany is wicked 
each election is that so many people like the 
Mulligans know otherwise through actual 


contact. Do you suppose that any coalition © 


of reformers could persuade Mrs. Mulligan 
that Tammany is a tiger? 

Tammany is constantly getting people 
out of trouble. The political boss every- 
where is part father, part priest. Tammany 
is constantly getting people employment, 
not merely in the City Hall, where the jobs 
are least desirable nowadays, but in thou- 
sands of business establishments. In other 
words, though the Hall dons costume and 
make-up every other year for the big melo- 


| 


drama called Politics, when it resumes. | 


street dress it plugs away at something 
harder, more necessary and not at all 
showy—administration. 

Is there a little East Side in your typical 
little American community? 

About the last place one would look for 
slums is in the farming towns of the Far 
West. I havein mind one such community. 
It was a new town, on fertile virgin soil, 
with farmers all round making money rais- 
ing fruit, berries, potatoes, clover seed, 
sugar beets. On the edge of town a lot of 
families lived in squatters’ shacks. 

“Who are those people?” asked the prac- 
tical sociologist visitor—a woman. ‘Why 
do they live that way? How do they man- 
age to get a living?” 

(Concluded on Page 56) 
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(Concluded from Page 54) 

“Why, I don’t really know,” replied the 
astonished secretary of the local Boosters’ 
Club. “It never occurred to me to find 
out.”” 

Whereupon the sociologist lady investi- 
gated and found that these were the berry 
and fruit pickers, who had employment 
hardly five months a year, whose earnings 
permitted living in no other way. It wasa 
little community cancer, like similar spots 
all through the Northwest, where the four 
basie industries of agriculture, lumbering, 
mining and fishing make wages highly sea- 
sonal. And when radical agitators found 
that the Northwest was the easiest section 
of the United States to turn upside down, 
that town’s East Side did its bit. 

To run for mayor or governor is a grand 
thing, but it is not all of politics. It isn’t 
a fraction of one per cent compared with 
the everyday political affair of local admin- 
istration—running the schools, gathering 
the garbage, keeping up the roads and 
eatching the homeless curs. Administra- 
tion is the cause, and elections are just the 
effects. 

Are we going to sit comfortably in the 
grand stand, we average Americans who 
are working every day at administrative 
jobs in the business world, and root for or 
jeer the political game as played between 
professional teams? Or are we all willing 
to take off our coats and play the game 
ourselves—the scrub game of the sand lots? 
I believe that when the average American, 
and especially the business man, learns 
how much healthful excitement and down- 
right human satisfaction he can get out of 
the sand-lots game the professional element 
will disappear in big-league politics, and be 
replaced by better players from sand lot 
and bush. 


Getting Good Roads Built 


As I have said, my professional rovings 
have made it difficult for me to vote, much 
less take a hand in running the little town- 
ship where I have my legal residence. But 
occasionally there has come a chance to 
mix in the affairs of other communities, and 
my experiences have. made me keen for it. 
Even jury duty, which most men dodge, is 
a community experience worth far more 
than the time and trouble it demands. If 
this rambling screed should be instru- 
mental in selling the idea of everyday 
political service to average Americans like 
myself, and teaching them the satisfaction 
of the thing through their own experiences, 
that will be good work. 

One occasion came when I had a bridge 
job in a backward Eastern hill county. 
Farmers up there raised hardly enough to 
feed themselves. Experts had tried to teach 
them scientific agriculture, county officials 
thought immigrants were needed to till 
more land and relieve labor shortage—for 
all the young people were deserting those 
hills. To meit seemed that bad roads were 
the real difficulty. So I jogged round Sun- 
days on a quiet horseback survey, laid out 
a scheme of highways that would put the 
farmers in touch with markets, and when 
my mental picture was clear began to talk 
about it. At first they said it couldn’t be 
done. Where was the money to come from? 
When [I assured them that smaller and 
poorer counties had done it out West they 
replied: ‘‘Yes, but people out West are 
different—we’re not so enterprising here in 
this old section.” 

Now here’s another fundamental thing 
about folks—that they change when you 
get them together. Singly they may be 
skeptical, stubborn, stingy. But gathered 
into a crowd they warm one another up, 
lose their sharp angles, forget their prej- 
udices, become optimistic. Singly they 
don’t see how the thing could be done. 
Collectively they want to start doing it, 
and you can get money out of them. Al- 
ways remember this when you get in sand- 
lot politics: When in doubt, get folks 
together. 

Well, I am not much of a public speaker, 
but I can talk to a gathering of home folks. 
One or two meetings, with an interested 
newspaper reporter present, got the hill 
people so interested that I was invited to 
talk roads all over the county. Most of my 
spare time was spent that way until I fin- 
ished the bridge. All I really did was grub 
out the road situation, put it in a package, 
and hand it to them. Then I went away. 
But at the next session of the state legis- 
lature that county got financial assistance, 
on a well-balanced plan, to build the road 
system laid out and promoted by a fellow 
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who had never voted there. And I have 
never been back since, nor seen any of the 
road. 

It was on another country.bridge job that 
I took a hand in the rural-school problem. 
This community had more money, yet its 
crossroads schools were going to pieces, 
There were not enough pupils in each little 
red schoolhouse to pay decent salaries to 
teachers. I know very little about educa- 
tional matters, but once upon a time an 
automobile salesman gave me a spark on 
country schools, showing how the scattered 
funds in a county, if invested in two things, 
would give every child city school facilities, 
One was to scrap the crossroads schools and 
establish a single modern school at the 
county seat, with the best teachers obtain- 
able, paying them good salaries. And the 
other was to organize motor-bus lines to 
carry the children to school and home 
again. The folks in this community had 
never heard about that, so I talked to them 
in the little red schoolhouses. Nothing 
seems to grow so well as a good idea, if 
somebody will only plant it. To-day that 
county has a fine consolidated school with a 
bang-up system for distributing its prod- 
ucts, though I have never seen that either. 

When you go into politics this way, two 
things are pretty sure to impress you. The 
first is that people want administrative 
information. They want to know how to do 
things right. You will be busy hunting up 
good schemes that have worked well else- 
where, and taking them from where they 
are to where they’re wanted. And the 
other is that people want to be led. They 
seem to be waiting for somebody to say 
“Come on, folks!”” It may rattle you at 
the outset when people begin to fall in line 
behind you just because you are standing 
on a soap box. But consider yourself a 
better leader than the soap-box politicians, 
who have now been leading them this way 
for years, and go to it! 

I have a friend in New York whose views 
on this subject are decidedly interesting. 
Originally a newspaper man, he helped 
organize an office-building society. It grew 
beyond the office, and he became manager, 
his present job. He is enthusiastic about 
the building-and-loan movement, an irre- 
pressible single-taxer, and other things. He 
has served a term or two in the New Jersey 
legislature, and been run over by the politi- 
cal road roller in trying to reach the United 
States Senate. 


Meeting Places Needed 


He declares that much of our fumbling in 
local administration is due to the fact that 
few American communities have any place 
to meet and discuss community questions. 
Not politics or theories, but just the plain 
How to—matters of construction and policy 
that arise in building a community, like 
the questions that arise in building a house. 
When he first outlined his idea I promptly 
cited the popular forums which have sprung 
up all over the country the past few years. 
But though commending these he reminded 
me that their discussion centers largely on 
national questions. What theaverage Amer- 
ican community needs is a place where the 
carpenter and bricklayer can hear about 
next year’s school-building plans, and the 
mother of a family about teachers’ salaries 
and the school board’s educational policy. 
People in most communities get this infor- 
mation piecemeal. Factions tell them half 
the facts, and pull them this way and 
that. If they could meet for discussion, 
warm each other up, and hear all the facts, 
that would be equivalent to the family dis- 
cussions before the house is built, and 
would result in the building of a better com- 
munity. So says my friend, and I believe 
he ts right, for the district that he repre- 
sented in his state legislature is a regular 
political experimental station in its cos- 
mopolitan population. 

In building our industrial enterprises ex- 
ecutives have found that it pays to get the 
views of the bricklayer and the carpenter, 
They hang the suggestion box all over the 
plant, and are now even reaching out for 
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suggestions from the wives of the brick- 
layer and carpenter. Why not hang up the 
suggestion box in community affairs? Bet- 
ter yet, invite folks to bring round their 
suggestions and talk them over. 

met New York Sun once defined shopping 
thus: 

“When a man shops he knows what he 
wants, and doesn’t get it. When a woman 
shops she doesn’t know what she wants, 
and insists on having it.” 

From my war experience in Washington 
I should say the latter was also a pretty 
good definition of politics. For the people 
who came there usually wanted something, 
but were not certain what it was. They 
asked for a munitions plant, but would 
have been pleased with a new bridge across 
the creek instead. They felt, that it was 
about time the Government gave them 
something out of the war, but had no con- 
ception of the war policy of the whole. 
When the policy was explained to them they 
were willing to turn round and give the 
Government anything they had. Look the 
country over politically, from Washington 
to the town pump, and you will find 
the same ill-conceived notions of what the 
community really needs, and the same 
piecemeal insistence. It is a brake on ad- 
ministration, and can be released only by 
better information. 


The Power of Organization 


An illustration comes to mind—a story 
published in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
several years ago: 

A certain city discovered that it needed a 
new building ordinance to prevent growth 
of slums and maintain better health stand- 
ards. A commission was appointed to draft 
a new ordinance. Physicians, architects, 
builders, real-estate men, property owners 
and others served on this commission, and 
along with them wage earners and labor 
leaders. One member was a carpenter, 
earning three dollars a day, who came in 
his working clothes and spent many eve- 
nings shaping up the different sections. It 
took weeks to iron out differences of opinion 
and embody good features from the latest 
health laws of other cities. Those were 
weeks of community education, in which 
the whole body of landlords and real-estate 
men learned the views of physicians and 
architects, and vice versa. Finally the new 
ordinance was ready for the city council. 
Passing it seemed to be a mere formality. 
Then, lo! up bobbed a little group that had 
been overlooked, but which held pronounced 
views against vaccination. These people 
had well-organized machinery for register- 
ing protest. They pressed a button, flooded 
the city council with resolutions and tele- 
grams, and killed the ordinance solely on 
the vaccination clause. 

In suggesting my sand-lot political game 
I have had the business and professional 
man in mind, probably because I know him 
best. Of all our citizens he has been least 
active in politics and administration, and 
is also most needed. Every day in the year 
he works as an administrator in his business 
or practice, but seldom sees that his ability 
in this line can be applied in running the 
community. He thinks that politics are 
different, or necessitate crooked methods, or 
he protests that he has no time for public 
service. 

He can always find time to take on one 
more directorship or serve as officer or 
committeeman in some congenial move- 
ment. He will find time to take on public 
service when he sees that it involves clean 
business methods rather than politics as he 
misunderstands them. He will take on 
public service like the English business 
man, as a year-to-year job, planning it as 
part of his active lifework, and growing 
progressively. 

There is no political caste in England. 
But social caste is strong. The British 


business man can pile up the shillings and 
pounds until he has millions, but his money 
in itself will not take him very far socially. 
To get results in this line he must render 
public service. So he plans a semipolitical 
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career as part of his life. The first step 
probably is joining his trade guild. These 
guilds—the Ironmongers, Drapers, Dry 
Salters, and the like—come down from the 
Middle Ages, when their membership con- 
sisted of actual merchants in those lines. 
To-day their membership is broader, and 
they have grown into great institutions, 
with endowments, schools and other fea- 
tures. Becoming a member, the young 
business man serves on a committee at the 
outset, is active in municipal affairs or char- 
ities, and takes a step up socially, along 
with his wife, by associating with other 
people in these interests. According to his 
service he advances from year to year, look- 
ing ahead maybe to fifteen years hence, 
when he will become sheriff, and finally lord 
mayor—the apex, a thundering job, for 
which he will train twenty years and spend 
fifty to a hundred thousand dollars for the 
single year in that office. 

British public life is full of business men - 
rendering public service for honors—a_ 
knighthood, a glittering order, the lord 
mayor’s gold lace. If the Briton does this 
forthe honors and the missus, why shouldn’t 
the Yankee business man do it for the fun? 

It is easy to begin. We have our cham- 
bers of commerce and rotary clubs corre- 
sponding to the British guilds, and they can 
put him to work on committees that dove- 
tail into city affairs. He can start some- 
thing himself by studying the need for 
some overlooked public improvement, and 
bringing the facts out into the open. There 
are a thousand chores to be done in every 
community which he can tackle without 
thinking of politics or office. But why 
shouldn’t he think of them? Why leave 
this field to the lawyer and the politician, 
who enter it chiefly for advertising, and to 
make money on side issues? Is there any 
reason why the business man should not 
begin training at twenty-five with a view 
to running for alderman at thirty-five, and 
looking forward to five years’ service in the 
state legislature or Congress at the prime 
of life, somewhere between forty-five and 
sixty? 

I think it is about time all of us began to 
see this thing whole. 


Specialization in Public Work 


As a living illustration take Rodgie, my 
millionaire assistant in war work, of whom 
I spoke a while ago. Nothing short of a 
war would have drawn Rodgie into public 
service. But once in, he has been doing 
chores for Uncle Sam ever since. The 
President took him to Paris, where his gift 
for listening and putting jigsaw puzzles to- 
gether was useful in a dozen languages at 
the Peace Conference. Since coming home 
he has straightened out several tangles. 
Just the other day I heard from him in 
Washington, where he was confident of 
making a composite picture of labor and 
capital in a troubled industry, provided 
one or the other or both of them together 
didn’t crucify him first, as he put it. Before 
the war Rodgie had this ability, and time 
and means for public service. All he lacked 
ee the viewpoint—which is all any of us 
ack. 

We need not only the business man in 
public affairs, but the mechanic, the clerk, 
the railroader, the farmer, and every other 
fellow who can bring a special slant upon 
administration. In the things that we all 
do daily for a living we have become 
highly specialized—a lot of One-Eyed Cal- 
endars. It is time to give public service the 
benefit of this specialization, and when we — 
get together on that basis public service - 
will benefit us by acquaintance, teamwork, 
and the rubbing off of our specialized bumps 
and corners. 

Most of all, we need the women. In the 
heated work of getting the vote women 
have had to play close partisan politics. 
Now that it is in sight it is time for them 
to broaden out and tackle administration. 
Otherwise they will simply add to the top- 
heaviness of the old system. Women have 
more time than men for public service. 
They have a better knowledge of what is 
going on in the ward and school district. 
Practically alllocal government—and much 
state and national—is just an extension of 
the home. If women fulfill their suffrage 
campaign promises they will get busy. But 
if suffrage means to them simply more golf 
on Election Day—well, we shall need more 
golf links. 

I think this completes the picture. I 
hope that it will be clear to the reader as 
it is to me—should I ever have readers. 
Pardon the errors of the scribe! 
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eA Piano that Plays, Untouched by Hands 
Wonderful Niusic for Dancing 


wae have invited some friends 
in for the evening. 

Obviously it isn’t a card party, 
as there are no tables. The floor 
is cleared as if for dancing. Yet 
there are no musicians visible. 

There is, however, a piano at 
one end of the room, a Duo-Art 
Pianola. When the guests have 
gathered, you go to the piano, 
open a panel at the front, insert a 
paper roll and touch a small lever. 
What wonderful dance-music 
bursts upon the ears of your 
delighted friends! A snappy, 
enticing Fox-trot, perhaps, perfect 
in tempo with rich, full chords, 
fleet, delicate runs—and always 
that steady, pulse-like rhythm that 
is the secret of good dance-music, 
played by masters of their art. 


Wen the first delightful number 


is over, you tell your questioning 
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and enthusiastic guests that a great 
professional dance pianist (perhaps 
the composer or the leader of a 
famous dance orchestra) has played 
and edited the record himself— 
that it is actually his playing they 
have been dancing to. No wonder 
they have “never had such a 
dance!”’ 

Then you start the next num- 
ber, a jolly “jazz” one-step or a 
dreamy, flowing waltz. But always 
perfect dance-music. Such music 
for dancing as you could have in 
no other way unless these great 
professionals were available in 
person, at your home. 


To the Dancing Members of 
Your Household 


"Tue Duo-Art Pianola brings with- 
out doubt greater pleasure than 
any other purchase you could make. 
Besides formal gatherings 1t means 
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that new steps, graceful postures, 
can be rehearsed in private, defeat- 
ing entirely the self-consciousness 
which is the greatest handicap to 
anyone learning to dance. 


To Every Member of 
Your Household 
Tue Duo-Art’s unbelievable power to 
repeat*the playing of the great masters — 
Paderewski, Hofmann, Bauer, Grainger, 


Ganz, Cortot, Novaes—means the glory of 


Music, for grave moods or gay, for young 
minds or old——the most beautiful message 
that Art has to give Mankind. 

The Duo-Art is a standard piano—for 
hand playing and study—no different in this 
respect from the ordinary piano. 

It plays also as a Pianola, with any 88-note 
music-roll, and possesses numerous expression 
devices which open fascinating vistas for those 
who wish to play themselves, but have not 
the technical skill. 

It is three instruments in one—but its 
value is not to be measured in words, nor 
time, nor space—it brightens and broadens the 
life of every member of the home it enters. 


NEW YORK 


MELBOURNE 


eMakers of the -Aeolian-Vocalion— Foremost -Manufaéturers of Musical Instruments in the World 
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MILK and WHEAT— 


Man's two greatest foods —now made 


into one 





¢ A real achievement in nutrition, 


say dietitians 


A wonderful new food delight, 


UT of the mills of the Quaker Oats Company 
has come a new food value— 


Old-time favorites, macaroni and spaghetti, 
but made in a wholly new way. 


Dietitians, who judge food for its nutrition, 
assure us that we have achieved a food excep- 
tionally rich in vital nourishment. 


Famous cooks, whose first interest in food is 
flavor, acclaim it an achievement in tastiness, a 
new food delight. 


From nature’s richest larder 


When we set out to make macaroni and spaghetti 
there was no existing formula that satisfied us. 


We sought to make these products ideal foods- 
complete and perfect nutritive rations. And we 
sought to enhance their flavor, if we could. 


We began with wheat, choosing from nature’s 
larder her richest grades—and experimenting 
with many blendings of them. 


We found one kind, great golden-kerneled 
grains, rich in gluten, which gave superlative 
results; and this we adopted exclusively, though 
it cost us more than ordinary blends. 


say famous cooks 


But we didn’t stop with this superior wheat, 
abundant though it was in body-building nourish- 
ment. We went again to nature’s larder—this 
time to her fertile dairy lands—and chose that 
other great body-building food of man, sweet 
and wholesome miJk. 


What dietitians told us 


For in milk, dietitians told us, there is one vital food sub- 
stance that wheat fails to supply. 


A substance, known as vitamines, which is absolutely 
essential to human growth and health. Our daily food 
problem is to get as much of it as we can. 


Combine milk and wheat, these scientists said, and you 
will have a perfect food value—man’s two greatest foods 
made into one. Milk and wheat—the fat o’ the land! 


In bread and milk, our childhood’s wholesome supper. 
In bread and cheese, the cotter’s daily standby. In bread 
and butter, the staff of life, 


A new food delight—a new food value 


We then set to work to find a way to combine milk with 
wheat, in spaghetti and macaroni, so that it would keep 
indefinitely. 


Finally we found that way—after many experiments. 
And we found, when we were through, that we had a 
better macaroni and spaghetti than even we had hoped for. 


The sticks were a beautiful amber, almost translucent, 
and so hard and brittle they broke off sharp and clean, like 
crisp, fresh celery does. 


As light, when cooked, as puffy little popovers—as ten- 
der as fresh asparagus tips—as rich as creamed potatoes. 


And a new food value—as rich, as nourishing, as home 
made bread and country butter. 


Now it is ready for you 


You may have Quaker Brand Milk Macaroni or Milk 
Spaghetti tonight for supper. 


No new cooking skill or experimenting is needed to enjoy 
1t—Just cook and serve in your regular style. 


We want you to see in this way how much better these 
products are than those you have been used to. 


You pay no more 


We pack more macaroni and spaghetti than usual in each 
box. By thus saving in packing, and other costs, we 
are able to give you this better, more costly product at 
about the same price per ounce as ordinary macaronis. 


The 15¢ box contains enough for two full family meals, 
The 25c box is an even better value. (These prices do 
not apply in Canada, the far west and south.) 


Ask your grocer for it today. If he should happen not 
to have it, write us, giving his name, and we will see that 
you are supplied. The Quaker Oats Company, 1204 
Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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_ exiles in Switzerland or virtual prisoners in 
their castles, all turn their longing eyes on 
this biggest of all jobs. So, of course, do 
their supporters. + Sgt 

The strongest of these claims is that 
of Bavaria. Down there, I understand—I 
did not visit Bavaria this trip—the popu- 
lace is rather more royalist than in North- 
ern Germany. Bavaria has always resented 
a little the supremacy of Prussia. There 
| has been even the possibility of a political 
separation. In this she is certainly not 
discouraged by France, to whom what 
German> politicians call the Balkanization 

of Germany would be highly beneficial. 
' Before I leave the leaders, let me say 
that in the winter they were paying lip 
service to the idea of a democratized 
monarchy. None of them, even the irrecon- 
| cilable supporters of the Hohenzollerns, 
_ seemed bold enough then to declare, pub- 
licly at least, for a return to divine right 
and camouflaged absolutism. One of the 
most eminent among them stated his posi- 
_ tion thus: 
““We look over the Entente, and what do 
we see? The Senate in the American re- 
public deadlocked with the President. An- 
archy! The Frenchnation without apparent 
policy. Anarchy! No single collective will 
in any republic. What Allied nation got 
the most out of the war? England. She is 
a constitutional monarchy. Therefore we 
must imitate England.” 
| Which proves, among other things, that 
_ the old-time German has not straightened 
out the kinks in his sense of logic. But the 
_ very lip service to a parliamentary system 
- with universal and equal franchise is an 
encouraging sign. It proves, among other 

things, their belief that the German people 

will no longer accept unmodified the old 
system. 
How it stands with the people—and it is 
they who must finally decide for monarchy 
| or republic—no one can yet say, not even a 
German. That first election, held, like all 

other postwar elections, at a period when 
_ the people were in a hysterical and abnor- 
| mal state, probably did not typify the true 
spirit of the country. 








The Logic of the Peasants 


There was to have been a general elec- 
tion in April; now, in view of the crisis, it 
will presumably be postponed. I have, 
however, talked to dozens of men—mainly 
Americans but some neutrals or liberal 
Germans—who have wandered through the 
country sounding popular opinion. Collec- 
tively they report a vast deal of smoldering 
monarchical sentiment among the masses, 
especially the peasants. In Hannover— 
my own observation confirms this—they 
are still striding round with their mus- 
taches turned up and talking of the swin- 
ishness of republics. Next to Berlin and 
Bavaria this kingdom, the springing ground 
of the British dynasty, would appear to 
be the most monarchical district. In East 
Prussia, under a local Social-Democratic 
- government, monarchical opinion appears 
_ to be fairly strong. An acquaintance who 

traversed the district by automobile said 
that many of the peasants seemed merely 
_to be waiting the return of a king. ‘“‘Things 
went so well under the old rule,” they said. 
“And look at them now! We must have a 
king to bring us back prosperity.’”’ That 
the old rule is exactly the cause of their 
present plight escapes their simple minds, 
just because no one has informed them. 
Going southward from East Prussia these 
observers have found in the region about 
Breslau, and along the Polish frontier in 
general, a tendency to the other extreme. 
The danger there to the established order 
was not monarchism but red Bolshevism. 
In that district there was a burning and 
lively hatred for the old régime. The pan- 
German and royalist newspapers of Berlin 
_do not circulate in Breslau. When they 
were discovered in the express cars the rail- 
road employees threw them off the trains. 
In Saxony, where one of the greatest in- 
dustrial districts of Europe clusters round 
the splendid cities of Leipsic and Dresden, 
the situation is perhaps much the same. 
Saxony was always a center of socialistic 
thought. The king was a nonentity; more 
perhaps than in any other district of Ger- 
many, allegiance to the monarchy was 
_formal and hollow. In all the factories of 
this district the Independent Socialists 
| were active. Here the existing government 
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had to fear not the right but the left. In 
two days of motoring through Saxony I 
found troops in every little town, nowhere 
a strong body, but everywhere companies 
and platoons. Most of the forces left to 
Germany by the peace seemed to be dis- 
tributed through Saxony in anticipation of 
trouble. 

Of imperial and still dominant Prussia it 
was harder to determine anything; opinion, 
one would say, was in a state of flux. For 


‘in Prussia was the capital, with the de- 


pendents and friends of the republican 
régime concentrated about the source of 
benefits; and in Prussia also dwell the 
paladins of the old régime. There is no 
doubt that Berlin missed, as any .capital 
suddenly gone republican must, the glitter 
and parade and gold lace of the old régime. 
I have described the lackadaisical sentries 
at the entrance of the former Kaiser- 
Palace, the trucks driving through the 
Kaiser’s arch of the Brandenburg Gate. 
One saw uniforms still, but they were not 
laced with gold, and their wearers looked 
either apologetic or defiant as they made 
way for mere civilians. More than once I 
have seen an officer in full uniform walking 
briskly home loaded with groceries. 


The King Habit Dies Hard 


Berlin, with its massive, pretentious 
pomp of buildings, was made as a back- 
ground for the old parade of royalty; it 
gave one asense, last winter, of a magnifi- 
cent stage setting with the cast running 
through a rehearsal in its street clothes. 
One got that impression especially when 
President Ebert attended a theatrical per- 
formance in the state box of the late Em- 
peror—Ebert in plain dress suit and look- 
ing ill-at-ease, even in his party clothes. 
There was a gala performance in the Rhine- 
hart Theater the other night; all Who’s 
Who in republican Berlin attended. When 
Ebert entered the royal box no one rose or 
applauded or paid much attention to him. 
An American acquaintance of mine turned 
to the Mary Pickford of the German stage, 
be sat beside him, and commented on 
this, 
“Oh,” she said, ‘‘you see he’s lowborn.”’ 
Later I talked with one of the great 
German industrials who struck me as alto- 
gether the ablest man I met in Berlin. He 
was supporting the republic with more than 
words. I asked him what he thought of the 
men in the present government. 

“‘Well,’”’ he began, ‘‘you know, of course, 
that they’re lowborn. But i 

Yes, the habit of kings is still there! 

Let us go now to the other extreme. The 
revolution was promoted and won by the 
Socialists, and power passed at once into 
the hands of the Social Democrats, the 
moderate faction of that group. Without 
tracing in detail the successive stages of 
the proceeding, the Social Democrats in 
power were soon forced to a coalition of all 
the Central Parties, including the Centrist 
Party, which always had a labor slant, and 
the Democrats, or Progressives. The Social 
Democrats, however, still held the bulk of 
the power. Outside were the monarchists, 
as described above, and two militant bodies 
of Socialists—the Communists, or Sparta- 
cists, blood-brothers to the Bolsheviki, and 
the Independents, who wanted an immedi- 
ate and thorough application of the maxi- 
mum Socialist program. In successive crises 
Noske, the ‘‘ butcher of the cabinet,’ a man 
with little on him except primitive Prussian 
strength, shot the Communists into sub- 
mission and showed the more powerful In- 
dependents that a revolution of violence was 
forthe moment impracticable. Beatenthere, 
the Independents fell back on a system of 
industrial sabotage. Month by month the 
mark was falling, week by week the cost of 
living was going up. Plain wage strikes 
began to break out, having nothing for 
main object but to get a living wage. The 
Independents encouraged these strikes, 
gave them a political slant wherever they 
could, organized others. Crisis followed 
crisis. Some were resolved by concession; 
some by Noske’s machine guns. 

However, each would seem to have been 
less serious than its predecessor. The last 
shooting episode to the date of the reac- 
tionary uprising came on January thir- 
teenth. The Reichstag was in session at 
Berlin. A bill, somewhat like the Whitley 
Plan in England, providing for joint control 
of shops by workingmen and management, 





was in debate and slated for passage. It 
was not strong enough for the Independ- 
ents; they gathered in a great crowd to 
demonstrate outside the Reichstag. No 
one knows whether the leaders of the Inde- 
pendents intended to start their social 
revolution then and there. They, of course, 
said no; the government maintained the 
contrary. Neither has any reporter in Ber- 
lin, up to date, been able to establish the 
exact occasion of the first shot. But sud- 
denly the machine guns of Noske’s forces 
began sputtering into the crowd, which 
ran away across the park of the Tiergarten 
toward the opening of the Brandenburg 
Gate. 

Concerning what happened there I have 
testimony illuminating the Prussianism of 
Noske and his men. The Brandenburg 
Gate opens on the broad splendid avenue of 
Unter den Linden. Just inside the gate, on 
the avenue, stands the Hotel Adlon. Round 
the corner from it runs the Wilhelmstrasse 
with the president’s and chancellor’s pal- 
aces, always well, though unobtrusively, 
guarded. An American friend of mine 
living in the Adlon heard the row, and, 
being an American, started at once to 
see what was doing. He found that the 
hotel help had barred all the doors and 
entrances; past the windows streamed the 
populace, running away. He persuaded the 
porter to open a basement gate just a notch 
in order that he might squeeze through. A 
dozen men and women, panic-stricken, 
hurled themselves into that tiny opening. 
He could not get out in face.of that rush 
and the porter managed to shut the gate 
again. 

“Tt was a genuine panic,” he said; “the 
worst I ever saw. All the time you could 
hear the shooting behind the crowd.” 

Then suddenly a detachment of Noske’s 
Reichswehr men came round the corner 
from the Wilhelmstrasse and turned a ma- 
chine gun into the faces of the panic-stricken 
crowd. 

Whether or no they planned a revolution 
that day, the Independents did not miss 
this opportunity to stir up reprisals. They 
declared a general railway strike. The gov- 
ernment put the country again under mar- 
tial law and responded with a general lock- 
out. Every railway man in Germany was 
fired. Immediately their old jobs were 
thrown open to such as pledged themselves 
to be good and to support the government. 
The strike fizzled out. This spectacle of 
a professedly socialist government declar- 
ing a lockout illustrates the nightmare 
state of European politics just now. Rec- 
ognized Communist and Independent lead- 
ers were clapped into jail. The violent 
revolutionary organs, like The Red Flag, 
were suspended. In less than a fortnight 
it was all over. The railroads were running 
as well or as poorly as ever, the prisoners 
were being released and the red flag was 
again on sale. Just as the government 
seemed to handle more easily each succes- 
sive crisis last winter, so did the Independ- 
ents seem to have increasing trouble in 
stirring up sabotage strikes. 


The War Criminals 


Following which, early in February, came 
perhaps the most serious crisis of all. 
shall be long in forgetting the night when 
the list of war criminals, refused by the 
German chargé d’affaires in Paris, came to 
the Berlin newspapers over the wires of the 
Wolff telegraph bureau. Most informed 
Germans believed that the list was going to 
ignore the great national heroes of Germany 
and confine itself to those guilty of specific 
murders, criminal assaults on women, butch- 
ery of hostages and the like. I myself, 
before leaving Paris, had information of the 
same tenor from a source which I regarded 
as inside and reliable; and there, at the 
head of the list, was Von Hindenburg, so 
popular that many wanted him for king, 
followed by Ludendorff with his military 
prestige; by almost every general who com- 
manded an army on the Western Front; by 
Crown Prince Rupprecht, the Bonnie Prince 
Charlie of the South; by Bethmann- 
Hollweg, tool of the old Emperor but, the 
Germans believe, an advocate of peace; 
by—well, all the national heroes of the war. 

I am not at this moment discussing the 
moral aspects of the case, but onlyits prac- 
tical bearing. Everyone with whom I talked 
that evening was flattened out with surprise 
and apprehension. If the government 
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yielded, they said, it had nothing to do but 
resign or be bounced. Then—a rush both 
from right and left to seize power, followed 
by anarchy and civil war, whoever won 
temporarily. There was even a sense of 
personal apprehension. Most foreigners in 
Berlin on business, including a.part of the 
Allied missions, live in the Hotel Adlon. 
Long before, the American correspondents 
had received a tip that when the next riot 
came the crowd was going to rush the 
Adlon and get the Schiebers and foreigners. 
Those who had their wives along looked 
rather nervous, and indeed I am sure that 
if a similar crisis had happened in Paris the 
windows would have been out of our hotel 
in fifteen minutes. But the Germans are 
a people of slow emotions. 

However, you could feel rather than ob- 
serve a sullen recrudescence of national 
feeling. It took, I must say, a rather un- 
spectacular form. When in the loud dan- 
cing places where the profiteers spend paper 
fortunes the orchestra played the Prussian 
March it was encored, and Deutschland 
Uber Alles brought forth a chorus of 
Hochs. That was all. 

A day or so later it was announced that 
the students of the universities were going 
to demonstrate. Frank Mason and I went 
down to see the show. The German stu- 
dents, they tell me, go to extremes—part 
are radically revolutionary and the other 
and perhaps greater part, including the 
exclusive corps, frankly monarchist. Here, 
if anywhere, trouble might start. I ap- 
proached it with my ears back, ready to 
run when the riot against the foreigners 
started. We saw only a large crowd, seated 
on the university grounds in ordered ranks, 
listening to some rather violent speeches by 
their reactionary professors. Over them, 
from the wings of the buildings, floated the 
black and white eagles of the old imperial 
flag. But nothing whatsoever happened. 
That same day a man closely in touch with 
the Independent and Communist leaders 
came back to report them extremely dis- 
couraged. ‘Unless the government lies 
down, this thing has stimulated nationalism, 
which is bad for us,” they said. 


Traces of Stage-Management 


The government played the cards ex- 
tremely well. First, Noske’s Reichswehr— 
his personal army, half military, half po- 
lice—announced flatly that it would not 
arrest any of the culprits. Just as likely as 
not the government stage-managed that. 
Then the president and the chancellor spoke. 
Had they said “ We will not” it would have 
amounted to open defiance, and the Allies 
could have done nothing except adopt re- 
pfisals, such as a further occupation or a 
renewal of thenaval blockade. This last pos- 
sibility had hungry Germany all a-shudder. 
The government stopped short of that, 
simply saying—with the police declaration 
to back it up—‘‘ We cannot.” Once, and 
only once, did it go further, when Noske 
broke loose and announced that he would 
not. Perhaps that, too, was stage-managed. 
It gave the proper little threat of defiance. 

One feels in Germany dreadfully shut off 
from the world. What happened among the 
Entente Allies as we got it from the worst 
metropolitan newspapers, as news papers, 
in the world, appeared puzzling, confused. 
There was a lot of propaganda, both inter- 
nal and external, in Berlin. One set of 
busy and successful propagandists was try- 
ing to convince the Germans that Britain 
was their great and good protector. So it 
happened that Germany laid the severity 
of this list mostly on France. 

The upshot of the matter is known now 
to all. The Entente accepted in principle 
the proposal made by the Germans on 
January twenty-fifth, before the list came 
through. They were to be permitted to try 
their own criminals before their Supreme 
Council in Leipsic. It amounted, in the 
opinion of Germans, to a great victory for 
the Ebert government. There is just a 
shadow of reason for believing that the 
affair may have been stage-managed on 
both sides of the Rhine. Certainly to 
strengthen a republican régime, which is 
neither imperialist on the one hand nor 
Bolshevik on the other, would suit the 
present policy of the Entente Allies. 

Finally, this very trial at Leipsic, in their 
own courts, might be used by a republic as 
atrump card. It would be easy, especially 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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(Continued from Page 59) 

if the Entente tacitly agreed, to slide out of 
punishing such national heroes as Hinden- 
burg and Bethmann-Hollweg. What hap- 
pened in northern France and Belgium was 
mainly the fault, it may be argued, of the 
system. With those less popular figures 
who actually murdered, pillaged, burned, 
and shot hostages, the case is different. Of 
what they did the German people are still 
in ignorance, because no one has told them. 
The Germans in general throughout the 
war read just what the imperial govern- 
ment wanted them to read. Naturally they 
heard little or no news of their own atroci- 
ties. I found well-informed Germans sin- 
gularly ill-informed on this point. I have 
argued it out with ‘many of them. 

** All soldiers will refuse to take prisoners 
and will commit atrocities in the heat of 
the battle,” they would say. ‘‘The French 
and British did that as well as our men.” 

“* Allow that,’’ I would reply, “‘and let us 
confine ourselves to the cold-blooded con- 
duct of your soldiers of the old régime 
toward the helpless civilian populations.” 

“Oh, those are just war rumors,” they 
would say. 

‘Are they?” I would reply. 

Then, from five years’ reminiscences of 
the war I would tell them cases which I had 
proved from eyewitnesses, with names, 
dates, incidents and places—the Aerschot 
affair, the massacre of Dinant, the murder 
of the Procés women at Thiaucourt, the 
tortures visited on the deported Belgian 
workmen who refused to work for the Ger- 
man army. When I was finished they had 
nothing, positively nothing to say. Per- 
haps they called me a liar when I was gone. 
I could see that it was all news to them. 


Hoover’s Humanity 


Now the government could, if it would, 
bring out these facts, whether it tried its 
criminals in presence of the court or in 
contempt—for a great many of the worst 
culprits have already left for South Amer- 
ica, Scandinavia or Russia. And here is the 
point: Almost without exception the men 
listed among the branded nine hundred were 
of the imperial régime, trained in the old 
Prussian system, pillars of autocracy. In 
the hands of the right kind of advocate this 
could be made a superbly effective piece of 
muckraking. The republican government 
showeda tendency to usethis weapon against 
the Emperor’s party. The Kautsky docu- 
ments, proving that the Kaiser willed the 
war, were published if not with the sanction 
of the government at least with its conniv- 
ance. And I happened to know that more 
work of the same kind had been in prepa- 
ration. 

But it has been crisis after crisis for the 
republican régime, floundering about in 
the wreckage of Germany left behind by 
the Kaiser and his satellites. In April and 
May this hungry country stands to go 
hungrier—even, perhaps, to the verge of 
famine—and raw materials will almost in- 
evitably run dangerously low. The Com- 
munists and probably the Independent 
Socialists await this as an opportunity. 

Let us take first the food situation. Like 
the raw-material situation, it goes back to 
the fall of the mark—to the fact that the 
German standard of value, once worth an 
American quarter, is now worth a fraction 
less than an American cent. This goes back 
further to the fact that Germany, unable 
to export or to borrow, has been obliged to 
work the presses night and day on paper 
money, so that the gold cover which in 
August, 1914, stood at seventy-seven per 
cent was in February, 1920, less than three 
per cent. 

Anyone with a pair of eyes in his head 
has only to watch the crowds, as he passes 
into unoccupied Germany, to see that the 
people need feeding up. We in fortunate 
America so seldom behold the signs of mal- 
nutrition that we do not know them as 
everyone east of the Channel does. The 
condition shows in the face, mainly by a 
kind of transparency, an appearance some- 
thing like that of a moonstone, under the 
eyes. Then the skin looks curiously dead— 
that is perhaps the only word for it. As 
painters would say, it is laid on in flat 
colors. Lack of the natural oils has de- 
prived it of sheen and light. Everyone 
knows that the middle-aged face before it 
develops wrinkles loses its youthful round- 
ness and falls, at first almost imperceptibly, 
into masses. When the appearance shows 
in the face of youth—under twenty-five, 
say—it means usually nothing but mal- 
nutrition. Now study a German crowd in 
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a railway station, on the street, in the 
theater—and you find the appearance com- 
mon. Back of it lie five or six years of 
underfeeding, especially in that vital item 
of fats. 

The old régime, we understand now, 
played all its cards on the spring offensive 
of 1918. It knew that short of a miracle the 
food stock would not carry the Germans 
through the winter. By March, 1919, it 
was finished or virtually so, and Germany 
would have blown up in a spasm of hunger- 
bolshevism but for Herbert Hoover, who 
fought to a finish to make an arrangement 
for releasing some German gold against 
food importation. The Germans do not 
know this, by the way; someone has given 


. them the general impression that the British 


did it. 

With the great danger passed, the exist- 
ing government drew up a food plan de- 
signed just to get the people through to the 
harvest of 1920. It looked good on paper— 
just enough and not more. But certain 
unexpected contingencies put spokes in the 
wheel. The harvest of 1919 was disap- 
pointing—perhaps forty per cent short. 


This was partly due to lack of fertilizer. ' 


A good part of their nitrate fertilizer they 
always made themselves out of the air. 
They normally export potash, and could 
yet even though the Alsatian mines were 
lost to them. But the coal situation was 
also disappointing; not much more than 
half of the nitrate-producing capacity could 
be reached, for lack of fuel. Agricultural 
labor showed little more pep than indus- 
trial labor. The plowing and harvest rush 
of Russian and Polish laborers, who used 
to do most of the agricultural labor in the 
eastern provinces, came no more. Finally 
Germany was short of horses. The fine, 
big and able beasts which one used to see 
on the roads of Prussia and Saxony were 
bleaching bones in Flanders or Picardy; the 
farmers of the north at least were generally 
down to Russian ponies, captured during 
the successive drives in the east or bought 
across the border after the Brest-Litovsk 
treaty. These are neat, barbaric looking 
little beasts, resembling pictures of the 
prehistoric horse. I have watched the farm- 
ers of Prussia and Saxony plowing with 
these ponies. They could not sink the 
plowshare, because their teams were not 
capable of drawing it so. They simply 
scratched the surface. 


Dwindling Food Stocks 


However, the lack of fertilizer was the 
main trouble. In the eighties and nineties 
of the last century the Germans began to 
adopt their system of intensive fertiliza- 
tion, by which they increased the produc- 
tiveness of their farms by an average of 
fifty or sixty per cent. Never will Germany 
reach the old production of the land until 
she can fertilize freely. Besides, an extra 
supply of manures is necessary to bring 
back the fields starved in the war. The 
prospects for 1920 harvest are not very 
bright. 

Then the food-rationing plan went all 
to pieces. Indeed food rationing was never 
perfect, even under the old régime, and 
after the hard turnip winter of 1916-17 it 
grew more and more imperfect. The people 
began trying to dodge it; and the strain on 
German man power drained from the im- 
perial government the forces necessary to 
keep the people up to the notch. By the 
time the republican government tried it the 
people thought scornfully of food regulation. 
Harassed, perplexed, poor, its armed forces 
all necessary to keep down rebellion, the 
government could merely make futile dabs, 
here and there, at enforcement. The peas- 
ants held out their cereals, their pork, their 
butter, to vend them illegally at fancy 
prices. The under-the-hand trader became 
as much a feature of German life as the 
corner grocer of America. You went out 
of the front door to get your scanty stock 
of government-sanctioned rations; you 
lived for the rest by purchasing at the back 
door for speculative prices. 

As this went on, the government stocks 
shrank, calling for still further reduction in 
rations. At the end of February the legal 
quantity of bread per person was about an 
average American loaf a week; of butter, 
a single pat. But no one, even in the work- 
ing class, seems to pay any attention to the 
law. Iam sure that I broke it or connived 
at its breaking every time I sat down to 
a meal. 

Leaving for consideration another time 
the question of prices, I record here that by 
the first of March it was apparent that 
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stocks in Berlin were going very short. At 
the hotel, perhaps the best in Berlin, we 
had for two weeks been getting no butter. 
If you wanted fats with your breakfast you 
might have goose grease. Two days before 
I left we had no more potatoes. Iscratched 
about the shops in the working-class dis- 
trict over toward the Friedrichschain Stadt, 
and found little but cabbages, potatoes and 
some stringy beef. And down the streets 
were lumbering carts laden with great yel- 
low turnips, or rutabagas, as we should call 
them. These, normally, are used in northern 
Europe for animal food. When they take to 
turnips for human food, as they did in the 
winter of 1916-17, the Germans feel that 
they are on the last line of food defense. 

Those who flit through Berlin for only 
a day or so remark that the great expensive 
restaurants about Unter den Linden are 
feeding you very well. But there is a lot of 
front to that food. Game and poultry are 
not rationed; the staple dish is therefore 
a small piece of goose or a few thin slices of 
wild boar. You can generally get beef also; 
usually in the form of Wienerschnitzel. The 
portions are small, and the beef seems 
stringy, seems to lack substance. You real- 
ize in time that the lack is fat. Once in 
a while you can get a small steak. A roll 
about as big as a child’s fist is beside your 
plate. If you want another you must ask 
for it. The rest is vegetables and soup— 
plenty of very good, thick soup. But after 
a few meals you find something lacking in 
the soup—again, fat. You finish with 
pastry. How they make the crust I do not 
know; it has no more fat in it than the 
German skin has oil. 


Relations With Russia 


Such a meal costs about eighty marks. 
What that means to a German, I may 
illustrate by saying that a stenographer or 
clerk in Berlin now earns from 400 to 600 
marks amonth. A 400-mark stenographer 
gets in a month the price of five such din- 
ners. To an American it is eighty cents, 
and most of our countrymen confined in 
Berlin on business eat in such places. The 
old stagers among them find themselves a 
little underfed; they try to get vacations 
at Copenhagen or Rotterdam in order to 
feed up. 

Such, in asketchy and general way, is the 
food situation. Just when the accumulated 
stocks will give out the government will not 
say, probably does not know. The indeter- 
minate factor is the quantity held for per- 
sonal use or for high prices by peasants and 
speculators. Almost everyone with whom 
I have talked believes that the pinch will 
begin early in April, and will continue 
tighter and tighter until, toward the end of 
May, the livestock begins to fatten and 
pick up milk because of fresh pasture, and 
green vegetables begin to come in. 

When that pinch comes the rich and 
well-to-do will not starve. Simply, the 
prices for stuff sold under the hand will go 
up to figures beyond the means of working 
people and the middle class. The possibil- 
ity for trouble is apparent. And the goy- 
ernment really can do little. It cannot buy 
from the American market, to-day the only 
free and uncontrolled market in the world. 
With foodstuffs at two and three times 
their prewar price, with the mark at one- 
twenty-fifth of its prewar value, a measure 
of wheat which cost one mark in 1914 costs 
from fifty to seventy-five marks now! 

The authorities are trying, perhaps a 
little late, to get down to the system of 
primitive barter. Because the country is 
not producing and needs all its scanty raw 
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materials, they have little to offer. How- 
ever, there is potash. Though the fields are 
crying for fertilizer, little of this can be 
spared to relieve the present vital neces- 
sity; late in February a deal involving the 
exchange of some $2,000,000 worth of pot- 
ash against fat Chicago meats was put 
through. This is only a drop in the bucket, 
but other such deals are in negotiation. 
The Dutch loan, consummated at last 
after much bickering, provides for the de- 
livery of 80,000,000 kroners’ worth of food- 
stuffs in lieu of cash. This, they tell me, will 
yield about enough fats to keep Germany 
supplied for three weeks. These measures 
afford some hope of partial relief. Esthonia 
had signed peace with the Russian Soviet 
government by the end of February; at 
present Latvia has with the Russians an 
armistice prefatory to peace. That gives a 
route into Russia. At the same time the 
Allies declared for a commercial peace, 
though not a diplomatic one. The chances 
at this moment are that general trading 
with Russia will be resumed. Just what 
attitude the winners will take toward the 
resumption of German trade with Russia 
remains to be seen. 

This movement toward a resumption of 
trading was foreshadowed last winter by a 
change in the character of the Bolshevik 
agent. No longer is he a man with pam- 
phlets in his pocket and argument concern- 
ing the social revolution on his tongue. He 
is a business man, talking about the stores 
of hides, flax, copper and platinum avail- 
able in Russia, the agricultural and indus- 
trial machinery needed in Russia, and the 
possibility of exchange without the medium 
of money. Though the existing German 
government, fearing the effect on its own 
people, is against the Bolsheviki politically, 
these commercial agents were allowed 
quietly to stay and to talk business. I 
strongly suspect that others of the same 
sort were at the same time quietly staying 
and talking business in some of the Entente 
countries. I had long conversations with 
the chief agent in Germany—I omit his 
name by request. He spoke of the flax and 
hides piled up in Russia, ready for ex- 
change against German machinery. But 
when I asked about wheat it was another 
story. Already, I knew, overcrowded 
Moscow was in a state of famine. 


Transportation Paralyzed 


“There is wheat, mostly in southern 
Russia,” he said. ‘‘But we can’t deliver it, 
even to our own north, for lack of trans- 
portation. If the Germans will send trains 
for it, will bring it up to the border, we will 
there exchange it for machinery. We can- 
not transport it.” 

Now Germany is very, very short of 
transport; at this moment 10,000 locomo- 
tives are out of commission because the 
shops cannot keep up with the work. And 
the western Russian roads have a different 
gauge from the German; to use German 
trains for the purpose would require ex- 
tensive alterations. Still further, this is an 
emergency; the time is short. And finally, 
Austria, nearer southern Russia and in a 
desperate case for food, wants that supply. 
One sees from Russia little relief to Ger- 
many’s hunger. 

Many Germans, admitting the shortage, 
think that the country will worry through. 
“It’s been the same ever since 1915,” they 
say. ‘‘Lean months between April and 
June, with everyone wondering if we should 
pull through. We always did, somehow. 
I suppose we can tighten our belts again.” 
However, in four previous lean years they 
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were under pressure of war, and in one 
under inspiration of a peace and a revolu- 
tion. And there does come a time when pa- 
tience fails, when a hungry people grows 
desperate. 

Then, just when the food is going short, 
the peak of the raw-material crisis is at 
hand. That is a subject large and broad 
enough for a separate article. Here I 
merely sketch. Take the basic necessity of 
industry in these days—coal. Even with 
the loss of the Saar Basin and the Silesian 
deposits Germany should, on paper, still be 
an exporting nation. The coal program laid 
down by the government called for a full 
delivery to the Allies, for enough extraction 
to run the railroads and supply domestic 


needs, and for 45,000,000 tons to industry. . 


To date, they have failed; France issharply 
reminding them to send the full promised 
supply to the Entente. The supply for 
domestic uses is very short; all over Ger- 
many people are cooking with twisted wads 
of paper, and are shivering for lack of heat. 
And in place of an industrial supply at the 
rate of 45,000,000 tons, factories are getting 


_ coal at the rate of less than 35,000,000. 


Al Business Proposition 


The seven-hour day is responsible for 
some of this, the Independent Socialist and 
Communist sabotage for more, the condi- 
tion of the workers for still more. Coal 
mining is heavy work, performed badly by 
ill-nourished men. Careful statistics gath- 
ered in a large German factory where 
Independent-Socialist sabotage does not 
exist, where the men are willing, show that 
their production per hour is seventy-five 
per cent short of their production in 1914. 
There is no cause for this but malnutrition. 

Then there is the transport situation. 
Even the present imperfect deliveries to 
the Allies keep 120,000 cars busy. The 
German coal industry is short on rolling 
stock for industrial deliveries. 

Iron making and iron working formed 
the main German industry before the war. 
Germany lost the Lorraine mines with{the 
armistice. And now the prohibitive value 
of the mark prevents her from buying ore 
from the French owners. Stripped of Lor- 
raine she has a native supply insufficient 
for her needs. It could be increased by de- 
velopment work; but for that work, at 
present, machinery, funds and efficient 
labor are all lacking. Large supplies of ore 
from Sweden were piled up in Germany 
when the armistice came. The imperial 
government, needing men at the front, had 
preferred to import rather than to extract. 
Also, considerable quantities were pur- 
chased outside before the mark took its 
tumble. But importation stopped months 
ago. The Swedish stock is used up. In 
February the cutlery works at Solingen, 
next, perhaps, to those of Sheffield the most 
important in Europe, gave up the struggle 
and shut down. 

The cotton situation is very acute. Next 
to food, perhaps, Germany most needs cot- 
ton goods. At this moment it is hard to 
buy a cotton handkerchief in Berlin. Even 
most fashionable restaurants and cafés use 
paper napkins, tablecloths and towels. The 
babies of the poor are wrapped in news- 
papers for swaddling clothes. For the 
stock of raw cotton, bought from America 
when the mark had a reasonable value, nears 
exhaustion. It simply cannot be bought 
now, at thirty or forty times its prewar 
value. Even though the retail price were 
boosted to meet the cost of the raw ma- 
terial—and that seems an impossible feat— 
other obstacles stand in the way. For 
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example, the banks have not the money to 
float cotton projects or operations at this 
price. A certain large factory, figuring on 
just this thing, found that in order to pur- 
chase enough cotton to keep up its current 
run the management would have to draw 
on its bankers for 15,000,000 marks! The 
cotton industry normally employs 3,000,000 
hands. Few factories were as yet closed by 
the end of February, but none was running 
all its spindles. Most were operating on 
a scale of twenty to fifty per cent of capac- 
ity, and shutting down more and more 
spindles every week. 

This situation has led to a proposal which 
typifies not only Germany’s attempt to 
wriggle out of her vicious industrial circle 
but also her best chance. The cotton manu- 
facturers, representing 16,000 firms, have 
organized and are putting to the world— 
which in their case means mostly America— 
the following business proposition: 


“To trade for raw materials with money, 
at the present value of the mark, is impos- 
sible. But our mills must go on. In the 
present quandary we are willing to offer, 
for a reasonable term of years, the rent of 
our factories, our hands and our brains to 
whoever owns the raw material. If any 
American banker, association or promoter 
will ship us the raw cotton we will manu- 
facture it as he wishes, charging a reason- 
able fee for the service, and ship it out. The 
cotton, from the moment he buys it until 
it is sold as finished product outside of 
Germany, is his property. We offer the 
regular securities inside of Germany and 
the more practical security of the increased 
value of his property as it passes from bale 
to spindle, from spindle to loom, from loom 
to dyeing vat. We ask only one thing— 
that the payment be made in part of the 
finished cotton goods, so that we may re- 
lieve our domestic shortage.” 


The association is working seriously on 
this plan. To make it all sound, several 
bills have been introduced into the new 

“session of the Reichstag, including one per- 
mitting foreigners to sit on German boards 
of directors. Whether America will do busi- 
ness on these terms remains to be seen; if 
action is long delayed it will be useless so 
far as the spring crisis is concerned. How- 
ever, several Scandinavian and Dutch capi- 
talists are trying the plan in rather a small 
ati buying their raw cotton in the United 

tates. 


Other Elements of Hope 


It may be the way out for all German 
industry; most German industrial men with 
whom I talked think that it is. Other in- 
dustries are trying out this scheme in a 
small and tentative way. One American 
hide-and-leather man whom I met in Berlin 
had just signed an agreement to have $300,- 
000 worth of raw hides finished by this 
method. But again, in February, things 
were moving all too slowly in this direction, 
considering that: the expected April-May 
crisis was only two months away, and that 
the average American cargo takes a month 
to arrive. 

There are other elements of hope. If the 
commercial peace with the soviets goes 
through there are the Russian stores of 
hides to rejuvenate the boot, shoe and 
leather goods industry. The soviets offer 
not trade, but barter, since the ruble is now 
virtually worth nothing, and they want 
above all machinery. Probably, in spite 
of the low state of the German steel indus- 
try, there are stocks of finished machinery 

(Concluded on Page 65) 
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claim upon your attention, not primarily because of 





its beauty or its luxury, though these are unmistak- 
able—but because of the sound construction under- 
neath. You will find that Westcott, in addition to 
being the car with a longer life, is the car with less 
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Rich vanilla caramel with French walnuts Fresh dairy butter, vanilla, sugar KX 
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‘here and there which can go abroad and 


which the Russians will accept. The Rus- 
sians have flax, probably in large quanti- 
ties. The German linen industry has been 
running at low speed for lack of that ma- 
terial. But all this depends on whether 
Europe is really getting a commercial peace 
with the existing Russian Government, and 
whether the Entente permits to Germany 
freedom of trade. 

I fancy that they will permit; I fancy 
further that France is moving toward some 
kind of trade arrangement of advantage to 
both sides, by which Germany can get, 
spite of the exchange, the ore for her fur- 
naces and steel mills. M.Clémenceau was 
strong on politics and not especially en- 
lightened on economics. In M. Klotz, his 
Minister of Finance, he had a queer figure. 
Klotz seemed to go on the theory that you 
ean kill your cow and milk her too. - Mil- 
lerand, succeeding Clémenceau, is no more 
loving with Germany than was the old 
Tiger, but he does view economic facts 
broadly, and his fifteen months spent in 
shaping up Alsace-Lorraine for French rule 
have added to his education. By small 
signs rather than great I feel a sense that 
France and England have realized that the 
cow is pretty sick and needs to be fed up 
a little if you are to expect much milk 
from her. 

In 1848 France overthrew Louis Philippe 
and declared the Second Republic. She was 
at the time in a devil of a fix, industrially 
and economically—just as Germany is now. 
The liberal forces were divided between 


C. 


thousand names. On this had to be based 
the vast expansion to come. About five 
years afterward one of the assistants of 
Doctor Jones took the list to Chicago and 
there shortly opened offices to continue the 
business. At that time there were one 
hundred and ten thousand names of 
mysticism dupes on his rolls. A very re- 
markable growth for that five years. 

In Chicago the list began to grow anew. 
Conditions there in 1906, when Doctor 
Jones’ assistant arrived with the ghostland 
information, were not as they had been in 
New York. Chicago’s purveying of mysti- 
cism was in fact in the hands of a combi- 
nation which was able to force all intruding 
fakers to pay tribute or close up. The man 
with the New York list early encountered 
this puissant fakers’ trust and had to sub- 
mit to its terms. Roughly they consisted 
of a percentage of his profits and access at a 
low price to his information. In return he 
was allowed to operate unmolested, to sell 
his information to all outside fakers and to 
conduct campaigns for adding to his store 
of knowledge. Moreover, he was hired to 
make all investigations for this magic trust. 
He not only made a very fat living but he 
continued to build the list until it reached 
almost incredible proportions. I have a 
fairly definite idea of the present where- 
abouts of this remarkable library of for- 
bidden information and the number. of 
persons listed therein. Confidence, how- 
ever, binds me to silence on this point. Let 
me, however, give you an example of the 
listing: 
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Jones, John—40 years in 1920; born 
Chicago. Home 1721 Blue Street, Town- 
ville, Ohio. Five ft. 10. Thin. Dark. 
Mustache. Nasal drawl. Big scar left 
cheek. Rube. Falls for hyp and spirits. 
Butcher shop. Good. Bank $2000; no less. 
No ehureh. Married. Boy, 7—William. 
Girl, 5—Gladys. Wife, Ernestine. Is bug 
onastronomy. Attends lectures. No dead 
children. His mother dead; father living. 


_ Trouble with mother-in-law. 


Information From Headquarters 


This is a fairly representative selection 
from the list. Its less apparent portions 
mean that the man is a rustic, is victimized 
by hypnotism and spiritism, is a good pros- 
pect for fleecing, never has less than $2000 
in the bank and can be made to pay. This 
last is the thing of first importance, for 
victims without money are as useless in 
spirit faking as soleless shoes. 

Let us say that a spirit medium in Kansas 
City is visited by a stranger who wants to 
communicate with the dead. He is first 
stalled, as the expression goes. He is made 
to come again, having first given his name 
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plain Republicans and communists—as in 
Germany now. A rather weak provisional 
government messed along for a time. 
Finally the period arrived for a permanent 
government and the election of a president. 
That adventurer, Louis Napoleon, with 
nothing behind him but the dazzling glory 
of his uncle’s name, flashed across the po- 
litical sky. France went mad with memo- 
ries; he was elected president. A year 
later, to a day, he made himself quite pain- 
lessly Emperor of the French; and the 
Second Republic was finished. So it may 
happen in Germany. There is a chance 
that the people may get behind some strong 
figure of the old régime like Hindenburg, 
or some man of royal blood. Give such a 
one a year or so to build his fences, and he 
can easily restore the crown either to his 
own head or to that of some anointed 
dynast. 

Again, there is the Third Republic in 
France—the republic which stuck. It was 
founded on the ruins of disaster, like this 
one in Germany. France in 1870, as Ger- 
many in 1918, had been beaten and all but 
crushed, largely through the incompetence 
of a visionary king. It was at first a make- 
shift. Probably the majority of the coun- 
try was royalist, and there was a strong 
communist faction. In the very constitu- 
tional assembly was a royalist majority. 
But these people were torn apart by the 
conflicting claims of the Lord’s anointed. 
Bourbons, Orleanists and Napoleonists had 
all their rabid adherents; the monarchists 
could not compose their differences. The 
republic dragged on, a mere compromise. 





(Continued from Page 15) 


and address and made an appointment. 
Before the date of his return the medium 
wires to the list office and asks for informa- 
tion on him. Nine chances out of ten his 
name and record are at hand if he has ever 
been duped before. Theinformation just as 
given above is hurried out to the medium in 
Kansas City. If there is any fear of detec- 
tion it is sent in prearranged code. When 
the dupe shows up for his appointment the 
medium knows all about him and immedi- 
ately establishes his belief in the powers of 
the faker. The poor dupe leaves the place 
bewildered and convinced. He is now 
ready for plucking. 

Generally the medium now wants further 
detailed information on certain points. 
She—for they are usually women—again 
communicates with the keeper of the list. 
If he has the desired facts in hand he sends 
them on. If not he gets the information by 
one of the many devices which will be ex- 
plained hereafter. With this foreknowledge 
of her man, the medium can do as she likes 
with her pawn. She pays from five to ten 
dollars for the original-list data. For further 
particulars she pays the cost of investiga- 
tion, plus a good round profit. If her victim 
is moneyed she can afford almost any rea- 
sonable figure. Often and often hundreds 
of dollars have been spent to get the dope 
on spiritist dupes who later paid for these 
subtleties with extracted thousands. 

The strange part of all this is that the 
victims never seem to suspect the truth. 
There is the story of one Eastern man who 
has been duped by one medium after an- 
other over a period of fifteen years. In each 
case the information used has been got from 
the list. Each new séance has brought out 
new details, most of them disclosed by the 
victim himself, so that his record is now a 
document. But he never suspects. I am 
told he has had seventy distinct medium- 
istic adventures. 
a hundred dollars. He never has much 
more at any one time and is rated as a 
sure-fire, small-fry boob. 

It will now be fairly clear what the list is 
and how it operates. Its chief function, re- 
member, is exactly that of the eommerciak 
rating house, for the first thing the rogue 
wants to know is whether the sucker can 
pay, and how much. All other information 
is secondary. It is not wanted at all if the 
dupe is not a live one. 

To-day, I am told, there are minor lists 
sprouting in Connecticut, where a good 
deal of magical paraphernalia is manufac- 
tured, and in a certain New Jersey town, 
where several retired spiritists are building 
up a large exchange to make their Cceclining 
days comfortable. 

The gathering of lists and the procure- 
ment of the listed names and data are the 
next things to be considered. The methods 


Each has cost him about. 
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Then something seemed to happen among 
the French. The religious sense of loyalty 
to a king, the love for the display of his 
honors, was warring in their bosoms with 
the deliciousness of a man’s being his own 
man. I think that I discern now the same 
conflict going on in the minds of individual 
Germans. The bickerings and divisions of 
the French royalists gave this republican 
spirit time to sprout and to grow. After 
five years France dared call herself a re- 
public; and spite of plots and intrigues not 
quite finished yet, the republic never 
stepped back. Something like this may be 
happening in Germany. Time works with 
the republic. But it is all guessing, even 
when the best-informed German makes the 
guess. 

However, the German republie of 1918 
had one strength lacking to the Freneh re- 
publics of 1848 and 1871—the world wave 
of republicanism outside her borders. 
Crowns have been falling in showers during 
the last ten years. When, a few years ago, 
Portugal finished with kings, everyone ex- 
pected a prompt relapse; she went through 
the war a republic, and shows no signs of 
recanting. It seemed too much to believe 
that China would make her republic live; 
but it is still here. 

All but one of the new states created by 
the war accepted republicanism without 
question; and Hungary alone, up to now, 
shows signs of a relapse. Nowadays those 
world waves sweep across the most closely 
guarded borders; and perhaps finally the 
strongest ally of a German republie will be 
the spirit of these times. 
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used are almost endless in variety. It is 


not necessary to speak of persons who al- [ 


ready have adventured into the mystic 
regions. Hf they have been in the hands of 
fakers who operate with the lst the facts 
regarding them have been duly sent into 
the office and are on file for the use of the 
next one into whose hands they may stray. 

But the objection always raised by those 
who have faith in occult matters centers 
about those who have never before been in 
the hands of the mystics. How ean the 
spirit medium be in possession of facts con- 
cerning an entirely fresh subject, a person 
who has never dabbled before, one unknown 
to the fakers? 

Every case may be explained—of that 
be certain. These answers will sometimes 
be painfully obvious; less frequently some- 
what involved. The facts as to list gather- 
ing will answer most. 


Plot and Counterplot 


After the great New York list was re- 
moved to Chicago and its owner was operat- 
ing in conjunction with the mysticism trust 
there it was the habit to get current infor- 
mation on new subjects in a manner illus- 
trated by the following story: 

One afternoon in July, 1909, a wealthy 
Chicago woman was taken to one of the 
fashionable spirit parlors by a friend. 
Neither woman had ever visited such a 
place before. Both were merely out to 
satisfy a curiosity founded on the mystical 
opinions of a mutual friend, who was not 
made privy to their plan. They were ad- 
mitted to the reception room of the spiritist 
medium and made to wait. Four other 
persons were in the room, and a neat maid 
was in attendance. 

An hour passed—two hours. Finally a 
man issued from the inner sanctum, put on 
his coat and departed. One of the waiting 
four was admitted to the medium. The 
two women grew restless. Finally the maid 
approached them with apologies. Professor 
Dart would be unable to see them to-day. 
There were three others waiting for his 
services and he had already put in an ex- 
hausting day. If they would give their 
names an appointment would be made for 
the earliest possible hour. 
was unspeakably busy. They ought to 
understand. The women gave fictitious 
names, made an appointment for a morning 
three or four days distant and went their 
way. They did not notice that they were 
shadowed as they drove off or that one of 
the intelligence squad of the list saw them 
through their day’s wanderings to the doors 
of their homes. 7 

This man, a private detective, easily 
found the real names of the women, made 
sufficient inquiries about the neighborhood 
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leakage. The ‘“‘flexatite”’ 
assembly of HERCULES 
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IAGONALLY— y 
that is the right 
way tostroparazor—old-fashioned 
or safety—the right way to line up 
all the microscopic teeth of the 
edge and put the blade in first- 
class shaving condition! 

We don’t have to argue this. 
You know it already. How often 
have you watched a good barber 
strop with that same di- 
agonal stroke—felt the WN 
razor glide smoothly 
over your face — 
and wished you 
could put an edge 
like that on your 
razor every time? 

Yes, diagonally is 
the right way to strop a 
razor, but the question is: How 
can you do it yourself? 

Kanner’s Slyde-Stroke Strop- 
per—the only stropper with the 
diagonal stroke—is your answer. 
All you have to do is to insert 
your blade—either old-fashioned 
or any kind of safety blade—give 
it a few strokes, and then enjoy 
your perfect shave. 

As you pull the strop back and 
forth lengthwise, the blade slowly 
moves crosswise on the strop, 
first one side of the blade, then 
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S/yde-Strok 


TRADEMARK 


STR OP?” 
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This is the spiral-cylinder—the secret of the diag- 
onal stroke. As you pull the strop back and forth, it 
turns this cylinder. The circular bands, attached to 
the blade-holder, travel along the spiral track, and 
move the blade cross-wise while the strop is moving 
lengthwise. This results in the exact diagonal stroke. 


the other, at exactly the correct 
angle and pressure. The result is 
a perfect shaving edge every time. 
Better than the barber’s, for he 
works by hand. 
This Kanner is built to be 
S manhandled. We guar- 
antee 1t against any 
defect, anytime. All 
parts are high-grade 
steel, heavily nickel 
plated. The strop 
leather is the finest. 
We’ve been building strop- 
pers for 20 years. This is our best. 

Try it at our risk. Get it at 
your nearest hardware, drug or 
department store—price $5. Use 
it for 60 days—then get your $5 
back if you want it. 

If your dealer hasn’t Kanner’s 
Slyde-Stroke Stropper, send us 
his name and address and $5, and 
we'll send you one at once prepaid. 
Don’t wait a week. Begin right 
away to enjoy perfect shaving. 

Our booklet, “How to keep your 
razor sharp,” free on request. 
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Samuel Kanner, 556 Broadway, New York 
Representatives in: 
Canada: Hale Bros., Montreal. C. C. Craig Company, Winnipeg. England, Scotland, Ireland, Holland, 
France, Spain and Italy: Seaton McLennan, main office, Barrowfild St., Glasgow, Scotland. Australia: 
Partridge Agencies, Sydney, N. S. W. New Zealand: H. E. Partridge & Co., Ltd., Auckland, N. Z. 
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to be certain of his identification and aug- 
mented his knowledge of the pair by per- 
fectly obvious methods. When the women 
appeared before Professor Dart on the ap- 
pointed morning they were dumfounded 
to find that his evoked spirits told their 
correct names, guided the professor’s hand 
as he wrote out their addresses, and revealed 
sundry rather intimate details of their lives 
and personal circumstances. 

The names of these women, their de- 
scriptions and all the gathered data at once 
went in to the list. This is of course one of 
the obvious plans of work. But those who 
make up the great list do not limit them- 
selves to such crude methods. Neither do 
they wait for the victims to appear. To-day 
there are on the spirit rosters the names of 
many thousands of persons who have never 
been near a medium’s web. The central 
bureau anticipates. It gathers the names 
of persons who may be reasonably expected 
to call in the future. 

Such names are got in various ways. 
One may buy the subscription lists of 
various psychic periodicals, publications of 
a sort that grow in number every month. 
These subscription lists may be bought in 
foto or for any given territory. I do not of 
course make the charge that all such publi- 
cations stoop to this practice. Many may 
be and doubtless are quite ethical. 

The list has in its employ the sextons of 
many cemeteries. These men send in the 
names of relatives of persons buried in the 
grave lots under their charge. The mothers 
of dead babies and of grown young sons and 
daughters are considered especially valua- 
The sexton always tells how big a 


was bought and the price of the tombstone, 


| if any. Here again we have the medium’s 


thirst for financial information. 

Some canvassers for photographic en- 
largement firms, which deal mainly in the 
likenesses of what are called dead subjects, 
also turn in to the list the names of all 
recently bereaved persons, especially those 
who buy expensive enlargements and 
frames. 

Many spiritist mediums fit up fine resi- 
dences and play a sort of social game on the 
fringe of better society. All who attend 
receptions, teas and musicales at such lairs 
are listed, for they have been bombarded 
with spiritist anecdotes and marvels at these 
functions. 


Gleaners of Information 


Thenewspapersarescrupulously watched 
for obituary notices, and especially for me- 
morial services. Persons who hold such 
commemorative rites are known to be think- 
ing of their dead, and the spirit faker knows 
that the human being with his mind so 
directed is the ideal prospect. 

Some years ago when I was in Boston 
I remarked to an acquaintance once deep 
in the mire of the spiritist underworld that 
the town was uncommonly full of desk-room 
brokers. How did they all make a living? 
The man told me and demonstrated that 
many of these shoddy brokers were working 
the spirit-information game with the aid 
of their wives. Each broker and his spouse 
were the center of a little social group or 
circle whose minds were skillfully orientated 
toward spiritual marvels. The members 
were then led to the mediums one by one, 
the necessary preknowledge of these poor 
dupes and their affairs having, of course, 
been furnished by the broker and his wife. 

To-day in some large book stores where 
writings on spiritism are sold there are girls 
in the pay of the list makers. They are the 
salesladies in charge of the counters dis- 
playing such wares, and they are instructed 
to get the names and addresses of all per- 
sons who buy spiritist literature, especially 
those of men and women who habitually 
indulge in this form of reading. In addition 
the girls are asked to talk up the spiritistic 
idea, to wax enthusiastic on it. They are 
provided with a stock of brief, marvelous 
and provocative spirit anecdotes, which 
they dole out. Many persons interested in 
the subject stop to chat with these girls, 
and they usually betray information about 
themselves worth sending in to the list. 
But the mere name and address is all that 
is required. 

All such names have a definite market 
value, depending on various considera- 
tions. Prices ranging from one to five dol- 
lars are paid by the list for every new live 
name. If definite information comes with 
the name the sender receives even more. 

It is of course not hard to guess what 
uses these names fill. Every person whose 
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name goes in through these various chan- 
nels and many others is in danger of being 
roped by the mediums. He is listed as a 
prospect and may reasonably expect to be 
lured to a den of the ghost worship. 

How is this accomplished? Again the 
answers are many and various, For in- 
stance: 

In one city during recent months who- 
ever has gone near the shelves in the refer- 
ence room of the public library where the 
books on spiritism are or were displayed 
may or might have noticed a woman who 
was either hovering over the books or read- 
ing close by and keeping an eye peeled for 
everyone who took down a book from this 
charmed case. As soon as such a victim 
appeared the genial dame approached him 
and began to gush spiritism. Was it not 
wonderful? To think of it! She had lost 
her only daughter just six months before. 
She was in despair. She did not want to 
live until a friend suggested spiritism to 
her. Wonder of wonders! She had gone 
to a séance and her lost daughter had been 
summoned. She had heard this daughter’s 
voice, received messages of comfort from 
her, talked over the mysteries of the hidden 
world. Life and death had now no terrors. 
How wondrousa dispensation wasspiritism! 

If the person approached responded— 
and three of four did, for this woman was a 
shrewd judge of character and an expe- 
rienced hand at this trick—she led the dupe 
into confidences of his own. She wound up 
by promising him solace similar to her own. 
Here after some pretended search she pro- 
duced a card with a medium’s name and 
telephone number. If the dupe were inter- 
ested he might call up. He could see the 
medium by appointment only. 


How the Steerers Work 


If the sucker bit and telephoned his name 
and telephone number were got, and his 
address if possible. Then an appointment 
was made for a week ahead. Meantime the 
investigators of the list were sent out, the 
prospect thoroughly looked up and the 
facts of his life and bereavement reported 
to the medium, to supplement all informa- 
tion already turned in by the lady. What 
happened when the poor dupe came for 
word from the void may be left to sane 
imagination. 

The motherly old lady is one of the prin- 
cipal figures in the spirit fraud as it is per- 
petrated to-day. She may always approach 
the stranger without fear of rebuff. This is 
her first qualification. Again an overwhelm- 
ing majority of all the victims of psychism 
are women. I record it with a certain gal- 
lant regret. The motherly soul is always 
listened to with respect by women. Finally 
the ideal dupe of the spirit medium is the 
bereaved widow with a little estate. 

So these motherly old women are sent 
out to look up persons whose names have 
come in to the list as prospects. 

Recently in a city not far distant from 
Chicago was listed the name of a wealthy 
widow who had just buried her débutante 
daughter. The woman belonged to the very 
prosperous upper middle class. She was 
educated—even cultured. She had had no 
experience with the world. Her husband, 
who had been dead only a few years, had 


| 


shielded her from any concern with practical | 


things and left her very well provided for. 

The chief of spiritist information decided 
that here was a prospect worth a real effort. 
One of the most practiced of old woman 
steerers was sent out. She did not ring the 
door bell of the bereaved widow, to be sure. 


She made no advances. Instead she waited | 
round the neighborhood with a book on | 


spiritism by one of the standard authors in 


that field clutched in her hand. After some | 


days, utilized to make many inquiries about 
the prospective dupe, the waiting steers- 
woman encountered her prey by apparent 
accident as the widow went on her rounds 
of shopping. She remarked the widow’s 
weeds with deep sympathy. 

“Yes,’”’ said the mother, ‘I have just 
buried my only daughter.” 

“‘I can sympathize with you,” said the 
steerer, wiping at a pretended tear. “I lost 
my own girl last year.” 

The two women fell to consoling each 
other. 

“You're just where I was till two months 


ago,” said the motherly stranger at last. © 


“‘T want to lend you this book. It has given 
me more relief than anything else could.” 
“‘T don’t take much stock in such things,” 


objected the widow, taking in the title of | 


the book. 


(Continued on Page 69) 


Because of its strength and long life Rex Chabelco Stee! Chain was 
adopted for this and uu 
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ather styles and sizes of P. & H. ditchers 


Blazing the Trail for Progress 


America’s network of railways, her miles 
of good roads, the very ditches in which 
are laid water mains, gas mains and sewer 
pipes, are a tribute to the work of con- 
struction machinery. 


Before these elements of Progress can pro- 
ceed, construction machinery must be used 
to blaze the trail—to dig, hoist, fill, smooth, 
and pave the way. 


And in this pioneering work Rex Chabelco 
Steel Chain has found wide employment 
for its strength and endurance. 


It assures trouble-free operation on power 
drives of building and paving concrete 
mixers, trenching, tamping and excavating 
machines, wagon loaders, steam shovels and 
other forms of construction machinery. 


The continuous operation thus afforded led 





the Pawling & Harnischfeger Company to 
adopt this make of steel chain on one type 
of its ditching machines, in 1914. 


As a result of the better service Rex 
Chain gave to their contractor customers, 
they adopted it as standard on all thirteen 
sizes of P. & H. ditchers, and on their tamp- 
ers, as well. 


Rex Chabelco Steel Chain has opened to 
manufacturers of contracting machinery 
new possibilities in insuring the dependable 
performance of their product under the 
severe conditions encountered in construc- 
tion work. 


Contractors will profit through buying 
Rex Chabelco-equipped machinery. Our 
engineers will be glad to co-operate with 
manufacturers in a study of the applica- 
tion of Rex Chabelco to their product. 


Rex Traveling Water Screens, Rex Concrete Mixers and 
Pavers, Rex Sprockets, Rex Elevators and Conveyors 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 


Branch Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities in the United States and Abroad 
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Type of Rex Chabelco 
Steel Chain used on 
construction machinery 
for its strength and 
endurance, assuring 
continuous operation 
and long life. 
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LARA 


ONTEMPLATING the LaFayette, the 

man of technically practised eye reads its mech- 
anism with the professional delight of a composer 
scanning the score of a distinguished opera. 


Here, too, is perfect concord of parts; an un- 
erring harmony of composition; differing chiefly 
in that its expression is in steel, instead of sound. 


What to the Jayman’s view is a compactly powerful 
eight-cylinder engine of clean and unencumbered 
design, he sees as a simplified and advanced product 
of modern engineering science. 


What to the casual glance, again, is a five-bearing 
oil-cooled crankshaft, to him is the source of a dura- 
bility and steadiness in action to which the earlier 
motor car is stranger. 
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A gearless, dual-action water pump, cylinder blocs 
with integrally cast manifolds and water jackets: 
these and such as these spell signal progress to his 
comprehending sight. 


Throughout LaFayetrre’s whole low-swung 
structure, so surely has it been conceived and ably 
realized, there is not a single bent rod nor like 
mechanical compromise. 


To you, as an owner of LaFayerre, these separate 
factors in its excellence will appear not primarily 
in themselves, but in the fine character of service 
the car will give you over many years. 


To you, after such association, as now to the man who 
finds its details eloquent, it will have warrant for gen- 
uine fellowship with the finest motor cars of the wed. 


LAFAYETTE MOTORS COMPANY at Wars Aili INDIANAPOLIS 
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“That’s because you don’t know. Please 
read it. I know what it will do for you. But 
be sure to preserve it for me. I want it 
back. I’ll call for it, if you will let me.” 

The widow unsuspectingly gave her 
name and address, and went home with the 
book. She had given this strange plotter 
entrée to her home. That was what was 
wanted. 

In a week the steerer appeared at the 
residence of her new acquaintance. The 
widow had read the book—was dubious, 
but wavered. Here the stranger got in her 
licks. She magnified and multiplied mar- 
vels. She played the tremolo stop of the 
widow’s grief. She soothed and led and 
prompted. And she went away leaving 
another spirit book. ot a 

Repeated visits and successive introduc- 
tions of ever more vivid literature followed. 
The spiritist agent became a familiar caller 
at the house of the widow. She penetrated 
into all the secrets of the other woman’s 
heart. She wormed her way into familiarity 
with family history. All this information 
she filed with the list. It was apparent that 
the widow would shortly be in the fold. 
How much money could be got out of her? 
The motherly old woman was aided in in- 
vestigating this point by a detective as- 
signed for that purpose, an expert at the 
game. When this vital information was in 
hand the old woman began on her victim in 
earnest, filling the widow’s mind so full that 
she was no longer mistress of her wits. She 
was now ready for the oblation. 

After the medium had got nearly ten 
thousand dollars from this woman the fore- 
sight of her husband saved her. The spirit- 
ists found to their chagrin that her fortune 
was not in her own hands and that they 
veuld hope to get only what she had saved 
out of the income. She is still in their 
power; butethey aannot quite pluck her. 

Just the proper asecdote to sway the 
minds of the credulous is a thing constantly 
being sought and invented among mystic 
crooks. The latest device is worth setting 
down. It is used on women of the less- 
educated classes who have just suffered 
bereavement and been through the tortures 
of a civilized funeral. The same type of 
elderly woman is used for the approach. 
When she has got the ear of the intended 
victim she tells this story: 


Getting Information 


“*A friend of mine lost her mother about 
a year ago while she herself was sick and 
couldn’t attend the funeral. She called in 
her best woman friend and trusted her with 
eight hundred dollars for the expenses, and 
this friend attended to everything. She 
even went west with the body and saw to 
the burial. When she came back she told 
this friend of mine that the eight hundred 
dollars had been just enough. My friend 
trusted the woman, and didn’t question. 
But that very night her dead mother’s 
spirit visited her and told her that her 
friend had lied to her. The spirit said the 
friend had held out two hundred and 
twelve dollars and twenty cents. When my 
friend went to the other woman and faced 
her she broke down and handed over the 
money. Wasn’t that wonderful? Think of 
her mother’s spirit coming back that very 
night!” 

The effect of such a yarn on the over- 
wrought nerves of one recently bereaved 
may be imagined. The spiritist who told 
me the yarn pretended that she had in- 
vented it, and was gloating over its huge 
effectiveness. 

Some curiosity or lack of information 
may exist as to the method of getting data 
on spiritist prospects. In an ordinary case 
where general information only is required 
an operative on the intelligence staff of the 
list or of the individual medium is sent into 
the neighborhood of the expected dupe. 
The detective assumes the rdle of credit 
investigator. Going to the nearest grocer, 
he says: 

“T represent Blank & Co., the big de- 
partment store. Do you know Mrs. 
Frederick T. Jones, of 44 Dark Street, just 
round the corner? Yes? Well, Blank & 
Co. will appreciate a little confidential 
information. The Joneses have asked us 
for a charge account and we naturally want 
to know whether we will get our money.” 

The neighborhood merchant is almost 
bound by business ethics to give such in- 
formation if he has it. The investigator 
finds out how much the Joneses spend for 
groceries and meats; how many servants 
they have; what rent they are paying. 
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From this he can gauge their circumstances 
fairly accurately. Do they pay by check? 
Are their checks always good, or does their 
account run low and lapse into overdrafts? 

All this the merchant answers if he can. 
Then the investigator begins on more 
intimate details. He goes to the neighbors, 
where he plays on the impulse to gossip. 
If possible he finds some enemy or ill- 
disposed person. Here he gets a gossip’s 
record of the family’s movements, trials 
and troubles. In a few hours he can in this 
way pick up enough supposedly private 
information todumfound any half-credulous 
person. 

If even more detailed information is re- 
quired an old favorite device is dug from 
the archives of the past. A relative of the 
prospective dupe is found and the detective 
is sent to this person with a story about a 
legacy left to a Jones family. The detective 
poses as a lawyer’s investigator. He says 
that a fortune of forty or fifty thousand 
dollars has been left in chancery in England 
to the Joneses of the locality in question. 
In order to determine whether these par- 
ticular Joneses are entitled to any share in 
the estate he must have a clear and com- 
plete record of the family, with names ofits 
various members, a chart of relationships 
and most detailed history of the clan. 
Naturally all the penetralia of family his- 
tory are invaded and the medium is placed 
in possession of information whose sudden 
revelation by a stranger is calculated to 
upset the judgment of all but the sophisti- 
cated. 

In other cases the venerable woman is 
again employed to wheedle the last sops of 
hidden fact out of neighbors, friends and 
foes. This failing, she cultivates the in- 
tended victim herself, as in the case previ- 
ously related. 


A Language of the Craft 


These old women are called feeders, or 
talkers-up. They talk up the merits of 
spiritism to their victims. They feed the 
poor dupe on miracles and breath-taking 
experiences until he has lost his sanity and 
is ready to be led to the séance. Which 
reminds me that the spirit underworld has 
an argot, or slang, of its own, from which 
I may as well give some samples: 

Human progress is the term for spiritism 
and its aims; the raps is the slang for spirit 
tapping or knocking. Here are others: 
The hyp, hypnotism game; sitters, all 
suckers at a séance; shill, short for shil- 
laber, the cappers used at séances to dupe 
the real spiritist followers; the nut, a person 
who first responds to the work of the 
medium and the shillabers in the course of 
a seance; feeder, or talker-up, or Foxy 
Grandma, the old lady used for purposes 
just explained; pitch, the man who makes 
the announcements at a spiritist sitting, 
a leader and announcer; big stuff, the 
larger game, that involving big money; 
junk, the smaller fry; ringing the bell, 
victimizing all the members of any given 
spirit circle without exception; dumping 
ground, the fake stock companies into 
which dupes are led to put their money; 
make a connection, establish communica- 
tion with a spirit; under control, having 
the sucker completely taken in and under 
absolute domination; controls, the spirits 
summoned; short stuff, a quick spirit sit- 
ting for small money; having instructions, 
being in possession of the data on a victim; 
king, the chief faker of a spiritist establish- 
ment if he is aman; queen, the chief female 
functionary in such a place, often also the 
leading medium. 

Many of these terms are used among all 
spiritists, but the majority are limited to 
the peculiar language of the crooks of 
ghostland. 

We have now passed through the pre- 
paratory stages of fraudulent spiritist séance 
work. All this great machinery, all this 
involved roguery is necessary to the suc- 
cessful conduct of the mediumistic display. 
Without it nothing can be attempted. Once 
this work on the outside has been done 
through the list and the information bureau 
and the Foxy Grandma, the séance is ready 
to begin. Let us enter. 

What strikes every unpersuaded entrant 
into the spirit shrine is the ritualism that 
has been built up about the act or pretense 
of establishing parleys with the dead. 
Nearly every item of this can be traced to 
the crooks who spread spiritism about the 
world. The terminology is theirs, the for- 
malities which hedge the approach to spirit 
land are theirs, the rules of conduct in the 
séance or the spirit circle belong to them. 
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ECONOMY 


renewable 


FUSES 


were the first line using an inexpensive 
bare link for restoring a blown fuse to 
its original efficiency to be Approved In 
All Capacities by the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories. This honor was not _won on 
laboratory tests alone but largely because 


for many years millions of Economy 
Fuses have been giving dependable pro- 
tection, high efficiency and working 
marked economies. 


When you order fuses insist on 
ECONOMY. 


For sale by all leading electrical 
jobbers and dealers 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 


Chicago, U.S. A. 


Economy Fuses also are made in Canada at Montreal 
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We Won the Boys 
With a New-Grade Peanut Butter 


We won the men with Van Camp's 
Beans, and Van Camp’s Soups won 
women. 

Then our experts started to win the 
boys with a new-grade peanut butter. 
And no boy who tastes it, we believe, 
will ever forget Van Camp’s. 


They Did This 


They found the nuts which made 
the richest butter, then the nuts with 
the finest flavor. And they made a 
blend. No one variety of peanut could 
ever have made such a butter. 

By countless tests they found ex- 
actly where toasting ought to stop. 
And they stop it suddenly. 

They found that skin removal clari- 
fied the butter. They found that the 
germs—the nut hearts—added a bitter 
tinge. So the skins and germs are now 
removed completely. 








They Studied Nuts 


te Until they found the ideal blend 


and right degree of toasting. 





Note the Difference 


They made several delicious butters. 
But there was one blend which every 
boy liked best. And that exact blend 
is now found inevery jar of Van Camp’s 
Peanut Butter. 

You have tasted some of Van Camp's 
fine creations. Now try this. Let any 
child compare it with other peanut 
butter. Then buy the kind the child 
likes best. We'll take his verdict on it. 


Boys Decided 
The final choice in flavor was left 
to a vote of boys. 








Peanut Butter 


Other Van Camp Products Include 

Evaporated Milk Spaghetti Pork and Beans 
Chili Con Carne Catsup Chili Sauce, etc. 
Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Soups 








Van Camp’s Van Camp’s Van Camp’s 





Pork and Beans Tomato Soup Spaghetti 
Baked as homes can’t bake A famous French recipe which A world-famed recipe from 
them, yet every bean is nutlike, our scientific cooks have given Naples, made with ideal in- 
mealy, whole. multiplied delights. gredients. 
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The very need of darkness is a thing surely 
more important to a charlatan than an 
honest, disembodied and invisible ego. 

The Cagliostros of psychism realize the 
vacuity of most of their ritual and have 
long ago invented explanations or justifica- 
tions. They explain that what they accom- 
plish is done by spiritual magnetism. In 
this very term may be detected the descent 
from the old hypnotic faker and Mesmer’s 
animal magnetism. This spiritual magne- 
tism is a foree—an idea constantly repeated 
and accentuated by the orator who opens 
a spiritistic sitting attended by a group or 
circle. When the searching for communi- 
cation begins all members of the circle must 
hold hands so that the magnetic force may 
circulate freely. One suspects that a more 
real reason for this precaution is to keep 
hands from skeptical investigations. This 
magnetic force is both positive and nega- 
tive, according to the spiel of the king, or 
master of ceremonies. Any antagonistic 
personality, especially any disbelieving men- 
tality, will so upset the balance between 
positive and negative magnetism that the 
spirit cannot be reached. 

The precautions taken to exclude the 
skeptic are too many to enumerate. In 
every instance, however, it is made clear 
that the presence of one unbeliever will 
disrupt the entire rapport and keep the 
apparition away. So the believers them- 
selves rout out any intruding Philistine. 
But the professional medium doesn’t de- 
pend onsuch hit-or-miss arrangements. She 
or he usually seats the members of a circle 
about a large table, hands on the table and 
eyes on the medium. Then she searches 
earnestly the faces of all the strangers, and 
few skeptics can assume successfully the 
rapt entrancement of the devotee. The 
medium discovers the intruder and out he 
goes. 

One of the even more effective methods 
formerly used for skeptic exorcism by all 
the expert practitioners was not applied 
until after lights were out and the com- 
munication was supposed to have begun. 
The first message that came was to the 
effect that there was an unfriendly guest 
present and that the spirit could not attend 
unless he departed. If even this did not 
move the doubter the séance was resumed. 
This time one of the women slipped up 
behind the unbeliever, or was placed beside 
him. In the deep blackness of the séance 
she suddenly and fiercely jabbed a hatpin 
into the leg or arm of the infidel and a howl 
of rage and pain brought up the lights. It 
was explained to the dubious one that the 
spirit had stabbed him. He had better go 
before the ghost was angered to greater 
violence. At this point the bravest took 
the hint and departed. 


Setting the Scene 


But to return to the vaunted spiritual 
magnetism. This force was often demon- 
strated to spirit circles by physical means. 
Many fakers still use the plan. The sitters 
are formed in a continuous circle, holding 
hands, with the medium in the center. 
When she begins her incantations or at- 
tempts at communication she simply places 
her foot on a plug contacting with a gal- 
vanic battery. Instantly the spiritual mag- 
netism is felt to flow through the group. 
Who can doubt it? And shortly thereafter 
the messages from the great bourn are 
flashed through the medium’s pencil. 

It is by the theory of spiritual magne- 
tism, too, that the need of darkness is ex- 
plained. Light, it is asserted, consists of a 
series of waves or vibrations. These dis- 
turb the infinitely delicate waves of spirit 
magnetism, so no self-respecting lemur can 
respond in daylight. 

In similar ways all the rules and regula- 
tions are justified: why hands must be 
held, why no one must move during a 
séance, why no one may ever be late for a 
meeting, why investigations cannot be tol- 
erated. 

The conduct of a modern séance by the 
most accomplished of the spirit-land crooks 
needs to be described and understood. 

The feeders, or talkers-up, have been at 
work for some time and have gathered a 
circle of twelve or fourteen men and women 
who have been excited to a receptive frame 
of mind. All these have been through small 
individual sittings with the medium, at 
which ordinary tricks of clairvoyance have 
been used and perhaps some of the informa- 
tion displayed that had been gathered by 
the list. 

On the given night this spirit group as- 
sembles at the proper hour. To the genuine 
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subjects are introduced two or three shills, 
or shillabers—usually at least one male and 
one female shill are employed. How impor- 
tant a part of the mystic game is the shilla- 
ber will appear. He fills all the functions of 
the capper in the gambling house, and 
doubles in other arts. 

This party of fifteen or eighteen persons 
assembled, the king or queen begins the 
services. Hymns are sung, spiritist poems 
are recited, spiritist prayers offered. The 
whole thing goes on at a high pitch. The 
excitement is fostered and brought up to 
the explosion point. Then one of the shilla- 
bers begins to recount a horripilating ex- 
perience with spirits. When he has done 
another shillaber begins. By this time the 
actual sitters are worked into something 
approaching frenzy. They take over the 
meeting and continue it with their own 
recountings and sufferings. 

No pause is allowed. There is no time to 
think, to collect the wits. Something is 
happening every moment. If the sitters 
weary the work is taken up by the shilla- 
bers. If they exhaust themselves the king 
and queen begin their exhortations anew. 
Finally when the whole meeting has been 
worked up to a point close to emotional 
exhaustion the medium appears—mystic, 
wonderful. 

Incense burns in censers. Low, mysteri- 
ous piano music begins in the corner of the 
great room. The lights wane. One is con- 
scious of the heavy odor of the many flow- 
ers which almost always adorn the rooms 
of a professional spiritist. Why? To touch 
the reminiscent chords of the mind with 
funeral memories. All the subjects are suf- 
fering from bereavement depression. 


Paging Mrs. Brown 


The lights go out complete’y. The me- 
dium begins her exhortations: The sub- 
jects must concentrate. They must bring 
the spirit. It is up o them. Be tense, be 
compelling, be devout, be truth seeking, 
concentrate! All this only adds to the 
receptivity of the poor sitters. | 

Finally the breath of the spirit is felt. 
The wraith approaches. The icy stream 
runs down the spines. The first word flashes 
from the medium’s mouth. The spirit . 
wishes to send a message to Mrs. Brown. 
Who is she? One of the shillabers, to be 
sure, A set of oral questions and answers is 
flashed back and forth between Mrs. Brown 
and the medium or the alleged spirit. They 
are intricate, deep, emotional questions and 
answers, shrewdly calculated to strike won- 
der and terror into the hearts of the sitters. 
And Mrs. Brown? How she raves, sobs, - 
exults, starts with wonderment! How she 
finally upsets the last vestiges of caution 
and sense in the other sitters. At last the 
spirit departs. Anothermust besummoned. 

The lights go on very dimly. This time 
the medium will write the answers of the 
spirit. Sometimes a second bit of hocus- 
pocus must be resorted to and another 
spirit arbitrarily announced. Usually, how- 
ever, the sitters, especially the bereaved 
women, are now so worked up that at the 
first suggestion of a second concentration 
to establish communication some one of the 
sitters sees or feels a ghost. In this frame of 
mind many a poor sufferer has seen the 
hallucinatory apparition, heard the lost 
voice of the dear dead and carried the fruit 
of this deception to the grave, unable ever 
again to disbelieve. 

There is no need to go into full detail. 
Some see or feel the presence of their de- 
parted and are answered by them through 
the medium. Others have to be told that a 
spirit is present with word for their ears. 
Now, to be sure, the medium calls on the 
intensive information collected in advance 
by the list, the information bureau and the 
Foxy Grandmas. She has the life and suf- 
ferings of all her subjects in her memory 
and at the tip of her tongue. She distorts 
simple things into symbolic form and stat- 
ure. She delivers oracular utterances, Del- 
phic evasions. She utterly dumfounds the 
always credulous and now half-crazed 
minds of her victims. The séance breaks up 
with emotionalism, tears, overbubbling 
gratitude. 

A dozen converts have been made. That 
is unimportant. A dozen people with 
money have been put into position for 
trimming. That is the point. 

Overwrought emotion is at once the ex- 
planation of many spiritist wonders and 
the great instrument of the crooks in 
this form of fraud. Any deception may be 
practiced upon the human being whose 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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‘Is Decidedly the Vogue 


The quaint charm of the cedar shin- 
gled exterior has set a new fashion in 
Prin : ' a. home building. Indeed, many of the 
1% ‘ee ee = Pats newest colonial and bungalow types 
. 6 = owe their attractiveness to their red 
cedar shingled exterior. 


And such a home is practical, because 
the red cedar shingle is a wonderful 
building material. It defies rot, decay, 
heat, cold, hail, rain, snow; and is truly 
economical in first cost, length of serv- 
ice and cost of upkeep. 


Greatest value is obtained if you spec- 
ify “Rite-Grade Inspected” Shingles— 
this means every shingle is strictly 
serviceable and up-to-the-grade-un- 
der-which-sold. 

There are three grades of Rite Grades 


and all are up-to-grade. Ask your 
dealer what grade you need. 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
feelings have got out of hand, carrying with 
them his common sense. The spirit fakers 
strive for this effect. One of the favorite 
tricks is so to play upon the nerves of a re- 
cently bereaved woman as to cause her to 
faint. The moment this happens at aséance 
the medium and male shillabers drive the 
rest of the circle away from the swooned 
woman, 

“Give her air!’ is the cry. 

The unconscious sitter is left to the ten- 
der ministrations of a single motherly old 
soul, again one of the Foxy Grandmas, now 
acting as a shillaber. As the fainted woman 
begins to revive the shillaber leans over and 
whispers, “‘There, I knew you’d see your 
daughter! She wasn’t changed a bit, was 
she? I knew you'd see her!” 

Anyone with the most rudimentary 
knowledge of psychology knows what is the 
effect of impressions formed upon the brain 
in this half-comatose state. It is at sucha 
time that suggestion has its greatest power. 

“Yes, yes!’’ mumbles the waking woman 
ecstatically. ‘‘I saw her! I saw her! So 
white! So beautiful!” 

Purely a funeral memory made vital. 

The shillaber knows that the bereaved 
mother has been thinking of the lost girl. 
She knows this thought has been an obses- 
sion with the sorrowing parent. At the 
right moment she uses her information for 
this purpose. Forever after an otherwise 
sane woman nurtures in her brain this de- 
lusion. She has seen a ghost! 

During the days of the Chicago psychic 

trust six or seven years ago, before one of 
the local dailies caused a clean-up, a young 
widow was brought in to one of the Chicago 
mediums by the usual feeder—a nice old 
woman. The unfortunate victim had lost 
her husband six months before. Her name 
had been sent to the list by the sexton of 
a cemetery. She had erected a very costly 
memorial. She was known to have a con- 
siderable competence. The steerer was sent 
out, and he persuaded the widow to an 
interest in spiritism only after considerable 
effort. This done, the data on the unhappy 
woman were perfected and she was led to 
Chicago, where a séance was given for her 
special benefit, with six other persons pres- 
ent—ail shills. 
In the crescendo of excitement the victim 
fainted. A woman shillaber whispered to 
her that she had seen her husband, and the 
impression took root. From that moment 
the bereaved widow was completely under 
the domination of the medium and her 
lords. She returned every few days for 
communication with the shade of her de- 
parted spouse. Having once been made to 
believe she had seen this apparition, her 
own disturbed imagination evoked it again 
and again under the slightest excitement. 
At such times the medium delivered mes- 
sages from,the husband’s wraith, both by 
written orders and by means of a concealed 
ventriloquist. 
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Fraud and Tragedy 


After a time the dupe was sent to the 
dumping ground. That is, she was led to 
invest her whole fortune, about sixty-five 
thousand dollars, in a fraudulent silver- 
mining company operated for this express 
purpose by the spiritist fakers. These in- 
vestments were repeatedly advised by the 
spirit. When the last drain of money from 
the dupe’s bank was in hand the company 
ostensibly collapsed. 

After months of struggle and starvation, 
after a losing fight against the odds of city 
life for which she was not equipped, after 
descent into the dregs, the unhappy widow 
took a room in a cheap lodging house, wrote 
a pitiful letter to the medium, inclosing a 
communication for the spirit of the hus- 
band, and placidly blew out her life with 
a revolver. She said she had gone to join 
him. The coroner’s jury concluded that the 
woman was just an insane spirit worshiper. 
The crime remained concealed. 

Except for ordinary mystification tricks 
such as were always used by the clairvoy- 
ants the resorting to magic has nearly 
passed out of spiritism. As a result the 
modern séance is more effective but hardly 
so colorful as its more antique relatives. In 
the good old days the phosphorescent arms 
used to float about the room, mysterious 
notes were dropped into laps and pockets, 
the queen, dressed in shimmering white and 
blazing with diamonds and _ sapphires, 
slipped into a blackened room and was seen 
as a faint ghostly outlin? with points of 
radiated fire where her jewels were. Then 
the bloody stigmatics, irreverent to the 
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point of downright sacrilege, were in high 
favor. It may be worth a few lines to ex- 
plain this last trick, old as it is, 

The arm of the medium is first soaked 

for, say, half an hour ina strong brine. The 
arm is then dried and some simple message 
or symbolical word is written on the skin 
with a dull-pointed stick. Perhaps a name 
will serve, or the brief answer to a ques- 
tion—yes or no. After a few minutes the 
traces of this writing disappear and the 
medium is ready for the test. The thing is 
managed so that the desired question is 
asked. Here the medium pauses and says 
the spirit will write the answer in blood. 
A thrill of horror passes over the circle. The 
medium is busy violently rubbing her arm 
with a bit of coarse toweling or the palm 
of her hand. The lights flash up. The 
answer is seen on her arm, blood-red but 
not bloody. In an hour or two it disap- 
pears. 
. More complex tricks are, however, still 
in vogue. The very presence of these de- 
vices in spiritism shows not only the fraudu- 
lent nature of these mediums but indicates 
again the clear connection between the 
present-day ghostland crooks and the older 
clairvoyant swindlers and others. In fact 
spiritism has to-day practically wiped out 
all other forms of mysticism and magie in 
this country. Especially since the great 
post-war revival of spirit communication 
all the older types of rogues have deserted 
their native frauds and turned to the 
spirits. The old-time fortune tellers and 
clairvoyants have largely disappeared from 
the occult landscape. All have turned to 
the land of the shades. 


Spooky Rough Stuff 


This is the more remarkable where clair- 
voyants are concerned, for the expert mind 
reader and practitioner at second-sight 
always held the spiritist medium in the 
liveliest contempt. And there was some 
underworld justice in this attitude. A good 
clairvoyant understands the tricks of men- 
tal habit, of suggestion and of unconscious 
mentation or subliminal impression. Many 
practiced clairvoyants are capable of re- 
markable feats of what may be vulgarly 
termed intuition. They come as near the 
supernatural or supernormal as human 
beings ever do. Theirs is an art, and a 
highly refined one, acquired through long 
and intense study. They are trained—the 
best of them—as rigorously as the children 
of equilibrists. The clairvoyant may resort 
to the influence of environment for mystifi- 
cation. The rest of his or her art is accom- 
plished by straight and natural means; by 
mental agility and insight. One of these 
people, looking upon the cheap frauds of 
the spiritist rogues and their resort to the 
lowest tricks and subterfuzes of the medi- 
cine man, was naturally filled with a deep 
sense of superiority. But pride has been 
of no avail. 

“‘Clairvoyance is dead,” one of its clever- 
est exponents told me a few weeks ago. 
“The people want that spooky rough stuff. 
Well, I’m giving it to ’em. Come round 
some day and have a good laugh.” 

Naturally these people do not like to 
desert all their old tricks. Not long ago I 
saw the rather familiar note-reading trick 
done at a séance. Many have seen it done, 
few know its secret. 

A small glass bowl was placed in the 
center of a table about which were grouped 
eight orten persons. The king of this dump, 
to use the argot, suggested that each per- 
son write two or three questions, each on an 
exactly similar slip of paper. The questions 
were then signed, the paper wadded into 
tight balls and dropped into the bowl. No 
lights were extinguished at any time. All 
was visible from beginning to end. No one 
went near the bowl. The medium did not 
enter the room till all questions had been 
written and placed in the bowl. No one left 
the room either before or after she entered. 
No word was said to her and no sign given. 
Neither did any of the writing material 
leave the room or pass into or through the 
medium’s hands. 

She entered, went directly to the chair 
left for her, searched the faces of the sitters 
a little, asked that the curtains be drawn 
and began to summon spirits. After a few 
moments of concentration she took a wad 
from the bowl, held it loosely between her 
finger and thumb so that all could watch it, 
pressed the wad against her temple for a 
few minutes and then read off the question 
and answered it. The person who had writ- 
ten the question was required to say when 
an inquiry of his or hers had been asked 
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and whether the answer seemed correct. In 
half an hour the medium ran through a list 
of twenty-odd questions and gave satisfac- 
tory if general answers to all. She made not 
one mistake. The ejaculations of wonder- 
ment were endless. 

How was it done? Very simply. First of 
all there was one shillaber in the crowd. 
Second, every sitter had been looked up in 
advance and his history was thoroughly 
familiar to the medium. Third, in writing 
out his questions the shillaber palmed his 
wads and only pretended to drop them into 
the bowl. When the medium pulled out the 
first wad and pressed it against her temple 
she read off not what was in this wad but 
what the shillaber might have written on ° 
one of his slips. As she repeated the imag- 
inary question the shillaber jumped up ex- 
citedly and said, ‘Correct, correct!’ Then 
the medium answered this unasked ques- 
tion to further exclamations of approval 
and wonderment. 

The medium now unfolded the first wad, 
looked at it, nodded and tore it up. Thesit- 
ters supposed it to have been the question 
just answered. In reality it was the second 
question. The medium now took a second 
wad from the glass and pressed it against 
her temple, repeating as she did so the ques- 
tion written on the first wad and answering 
it from her foreknowledge of the sitter. 
Thus merely by being one ahead in the 
matter of the wads she ran through the 
whole bowlful with perfect ease. 

One of the current magical tricks is the 
spirit portrait. I am told it is now being 
used very extensively and causing the ut- 
most excitement. In playing this trick the 
portrait of a deceased relative is made to 
appear slowly on a canvas before the eyes 
of the sitter or sitters. This is done by the 
substitution of a finished picture for one of 
two blank canvases which have just hee 
examined by the sitters. 

Two pieces of thin white cheesecloth are 
put on small stretches and passed among 
the sitters for eveniination, care being taken 
to see that no skeptic marks either of them 
in any way. A similar third eanvas has 
been prepared in advance with an air- 
brushed portrait of the dead subject, as the 
word goes in this mystic world. The original 
of this portrait has been got from the home 
of the interested sitter by a picture- 
enlargement solicitor, apparently uncon- 
nected with the spiritists but really in 
their employ. 


A Halo for Good Measure 


In working the trick a small table is 
placed near a window and the room other- 
wise darkened. The picture is hidden in the 
folds of the draperies and quickly substi- 
tuted for one of the blank canvases. The 
remaining blank canvas is now placed in 
front toward the sitters and the finished 
picture just behind it, the two being held 
several inches apart. The light from the 
window falls through the thin cheesecloth 
of the blank canvas as long as the picture 
behind is held at a slight distance. The 
manipulating faker now slowly moves the 
picture closer to the blank canvas through 
which the sitters are looking. First the 
edges of the two canvases are brought to- 
gether. The lines of the portrait are dimly 
visible on that side. Little by little the can- 
vases approach. More and more of the pic- 
ture becomes visible. Finally the eyes can 
be dimly seen. They appear at first to be 
closed. Then as the canvases are brought 
closer they are seen to be open. Finally the 
stretchers are back to back and the spirit 
portrait is clearly visible in all its details 
through the thin canvas before it. The 
finished picture is now laid on the table, 
more light is let in and the bewildered sit- 
ters examine the work of the wraiths! 

All the time this demonstration has been 
in progress a pitch has been talking up the 
whole mystery, representing the spirits as 
being invisibly at work on the picture, sus- 
taining the excitement. 

But even this is only the beginning of the 
hoax. The bewildered sitter whose lost 
child or husband or mother has been 
painted on the canvas by the alleged spirits 
is told that the picture is not done. The 
spirit sends a message that more details are 
to be added. However, the sitter may take 
the picture home with him. The spirit will 
finish it there just as well as here. Wonder- 
ing and trembling, no doubt, the poor dupe 
takes the portrait home and puts it up on 
the wall, fairly quaking with superstition. 
In a few days or a week he glances at it. 
Suffering ghosts! A halo is beginning to 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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Starting. Lighting & Ignition 


HE FACT that more than a 

million and a half owners 
drive cars which are Auto-Lite 
equipped is a significant com- 
ment on Auto-Lite’s standing 
in the public regard. 

This immense group of satis- 


fied motorists need look no 


further than this one feature of 
the Auto-Lite System 


—It is always on duty, ready to - 


start, ignite and light their cars 
winter and summer, in fair 
weather and foul. 

The complete confidence indi- 
cated by this attitude on the part 


Be sure your next car is Auto-Lite equipped 
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of car owners, reflects the effort 
and experience of the Auto-Lite 
organization. 

This painstaking skill has won 
such signal success that Auto- 
Lite is the world’s largest maker 
of motor car starting, lighting 
and ignition systems. 
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Willys Light Division of Electric Auto-Lite Corporation: Manufacturers of Electric Light and Power Plants for Farms, Etc. 
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Fresh from Sunshine 


and Pure Air 


ariety 
is the spice of meals 


With a Council Meat Market on your pantry 
shelf you have a select variety of the finest 
meals to choose from—an ever-handy supply of 
the choicest meats the markets afford. 


The delicious flavor of Council Meats and the 
ease with which they are prepared have made 
many thousands of Council enthusiasts. 

There’s a Council Meat for every meal, at your 
grocer's. Have him stock your pantry with 
their choice variety. 


Write for “Appetizing Suggestions’°—a little cook- 
booklet we will gladly send you without charge. It’s 
a wonderful help in preparing mealtime surprises. 


INDIAN PACKING GORPORATION 
General Offices—Consumers’ Bldg., Chicago 
Our sunlit kitchens are always open to the public 


a a 








“All the Taste 
without the Waste” 


Vienna Style Sausage 
Corned Beef 
Lunch Tongues 
Roast Beef 
Genuine Deviled Ham 
Corned Beef Hash 
Hamburger Steak and Onions 
Potted Meat-Products 
Ol’ Mammy Hash 
Tripe 
Sliced Dried Beef 
Veal Loaf 
Sausage Meat 
Ox Tongue 
Genuine Deviled Tongue 
Oven-Baked Pork and Beans 


Chile con Carne 


INDIAN PACKING CORPORATION 
GREEN ‘BAY, WISCONSIN 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
appear about the head of the dead relative. 
In another week it is there in plain drawing. 
The miracle! 

No need for either alarm or wonderment. 
The halo was drawn or air-brushed into the 
original picture when the thing was made in 
some cheap enlargement studio. Afterward 
the halo was faded out with chloride of 
lime. Parts of pictures expunged with this 
common chemical show up again in a few 
days or weeks, according to the strength of 
the light that falls on them. Had the halo 
been taken out with cyanide it would not 
have returned. But that was not the pur- 

ose. 

y The spirit portrait is nothing but a 
silver-print enlargement of the original 
photograph, touched up with an air brush, 
provided with a halo, which is treated as 
explained and caused to appear mysteri- 
ously. 

A negress once brought to an enlarge- 
ment house a photograph of herself seated 
with a pickaninny in her lap. She wanted 
the thing enlarged, but wished the child 
taken out of the picture. It had died some 
time before. She had prospects of remar- 
riage and did not wish to be known as 
a widow. That was the explanation she 
gave. The silver-print enlargement was 
made and touched up in great style. But 
some jesting artist took it upon himself to 
remove the unwelcome pickaninny with 
lime instead of cyanide. The negress hung 
her portrait in her parlor and did not look 
at it for some days. One night she went 
into the room and turned up the lamps. 
There was the black baby staring at her 
from the portrait. She nearly went mad 
with superstitious dread, and the pranking 
artist lost a very tolerable job. 

The ghost-seeking fakers have further 
developed their magic. They have for'this 
purpose adapted to their special needs nu- 
merouselectricalinventions. Before consid- 
ering these it should be remarked that 
mechanisms now play a very small part in 
the séance. Formerly all sorts of devices 
were used—cabinets, musical instruments, 
trick boxes, gongs, trapdoors, sliding par- 
titions, machines. But the public, gullible 
as itis, no longer likes mechanical appliances 
to intervene between it and its specters. 
The presence of visible mechanisms is no 
longer tolerated. So though endless para- 
phernalia are still being made for the magi- 
cians, the occult world uses only limited 
amounts and certain kinds. 


The Sparking Crystal 


The listening-in device has beenemployed 
by fake spiritists for some years. The re- 
ception rooms of their parlors are now fre- 
quently equipped with the transmitting 
instruments concealed under the wallpaper. 
The receiving instrument is in the medium’s 
lair. To use this system it is necessary to 
guide a stranger or party of strangers into 
the receiving room and there get them into 
conversations which the listening medium 
may overhear. To promote such conversa- 
tions and to guide the talk into profitable 
channels the shillabers are employed, again 
in the form of motherly women or respect- 
able looking men, posing as devotees. How- 


ever, the usefulness of the listening-in device 
was always limited and the public famil- 
_ iarity withit has robbed it of all its mystery. 


On the other hand, an electrified crystal 


has lately been developed and is proving 


highly effective. 


A very narrow table is 
used in this experiment and the large crystal 
ball is placed on this. It naturally tries to 
roll off. To remedy this a long, dark cloth 
or baize is laid over the table, its ends trail- 
ing down to the floor. On this the ball rests 
more securely. When the medium asks 
questions of the spirit answers are flashed 
in the crystal in the form of mysterious 


sparks. The skeptical will see very little 


substance to a thing of this sort, but it 
fairly awes the credulous. 

The explanation is that the cloth laid 
over the table and touching a connection in 


the floor contains a fine wire with a minute 
mechanism almost as flat as the cloth by 


which a spark is caused when the contact 
is broken at the switch. The crystal is 
placed just over this arrangement and the 


medium or one of the shillabers works the 


needs of the spiritist. 


concealed floor switch with his foot. The 
spark is magnified in the crystal. 

But the wireless telephone threatens to 
bring about a revolution in spirit frauds. 
Certain electrical companies in several cities 
are now turning out a wireless equipment 
perfectly if not intentionally adapted to the 
In New York and 
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other large cities are special electricians who 
do nothing else but manufacture or adapt 
electrical goods to the needs of magicians 
and occultists. These men prepare these 
smail wireless-telephone outfits for the 
spirit parlors and install them at a cost 
ranging from four hundred to one thousand 
dollars. 

The séance room is provided with four 
hidden receivers or sound amplifiers hidden 
under the wallpaper in nooks dug out of the 
wall on the four sides of the room. These 
receivers are connected by wires with the 
antenne, which are buried in the cellar. In 
addition the floor of the séance room is 
equipped with five or six invisible plugs 
whereby the medium can establish contact 
with the antenne. She merely wears a 
special shoe and steps on the plug at the 
proper moment. 

In another house, usually a square or two 
from the mediumist parlor, the sending end 
of the wireless telephone is installed. As 
the thing has been explained to me, a 
ground circuit is used instead of an aérial 
connection, earth or water being excellent 
conductors of the wireless waves. By this 
means all aérials and antenne are concealed 
and there is nothing in sight to betray the 
fraud. 

In giving a séance with the wireless three 
persons—a man, a woman and a child—are 
placed in the sending room. In the séance 
room the utmost simplicity is observed. 
The usual ritual is employed to work the 
sitters up to high nervous tension and emo- 
tional exhaustion. Suddenly out of the 
void comes the muffled eerie poignance of 
a violin. 

“The spirits!’’ announces the medium 
in a stage whisper. 


Spirit Voices by Wireless 


The séance has begun. The dullest im- 
agination will perceive the effect of voices 
coming from nowhere, calling in sepulchral 
tones for one sitter after another, naming 
his name, revealing his intimate thoughts, 
recalling his family secrets to him, answer- 
ing his questions, commanding him with 
threats, uttering oracles. Nothing added 
to spiritist technicin many years has created 
such a sensation. 

The ghostly, unearthly effect is got by 
sending the sound swimming about the 
room. This is done by rapidly switching 
the connection from the receiver in one 
wall to the opposite side—to the left, to the 
right and back again. In a darkened room 
the effect is that of an invisible spirit float- 
ing about near the ceiling and talking, sing- 
ing, shouting, whispering, commanding as 
it sways in the air. 

But the final blow is left to the medium. 
She shortly announces that the spirit is 
about to speak through her—through her 
body without employing her vocal organs. 
To make the demonstration effective the 
medium is securely gagged. She then seats 
herself, closes her eyes, goes through the 
usual rigmarole of establishing a communi- 
cation and waits. Suddenly a voice—male, 
female or childish—emanates from her body, 
hurling startling answers, dire prophecies 
and violent threats at the baffled subjects. 
The medium moves to another part of the 
room, but the voices of the spirits follow 
her. She walks about, standing now here, 
now there; still the ghostly voices con- 
tinue. It is beyond explanation. 

Yes, it is—until you know that the 
medium has a receiver concealed in her 
bosom and has been moving about, stepping 
on the concealed floor plugs with her special 
electrified shoe. 

One of my spirit-land informants has 
already invented an improvement on this 
straight-out wireless séance. He proceeds 
by passing a number of pads on which each 
sitter is to write one or several questions. 
The sitter then tears from the pad his sheet 
of queries, just as we used to do it in the 
days of Anna Eva Fay and the traveling 
mind-reading show. The sheet is folded 
and put into the sitter’s pocket or carefully 
held in his hand. This being done, the pads 
are gathered up and unostentatiously re- 
moved from the room. Outside they are at 
once developed and the questions, regis- 
tered on the pads by any one of the old in- 
visible carbon systems, become legible. The 
sheets are now hurried out to the wireless 
sending room either by means of a chute or 
by a messenger who slips out the back way. 
In a few minutes the voices of the shades, 
floating about the séance room, begin call- 
ing out the names of the questioners, re- 
peating their queries and answering them. 
Wonder—all is wonder! 
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No doubt we may look for many other 
adaptations of the wireless game by spirit 
land’s crooks. 

I have said that many of the mediumistic 
fakers are criminals. In the ordinary ac- 
ceptance of values it may be wrong to de- 
ceive and delude; it may be contrasocial to 
spread ignorant superstition, but it is not 
criminal. Nevertheless I repeat the asser- 


tion. The fact is that many most flagrant | 
and most brutal crimes have been due to | 


these evil spiritists. 


To begin at the small end, the spirit | 


oftenest evoked from sleep by fake me- 
diums seems to be Asmodeus, the demon 
of marital unrest and infelicity. The homes 
broken up, the families disrupted by spirit- 
ism are countless. Usually the thing comes 
about when a husband remonstrates with 
his wife for her mediumistic faith, or vice 
versa. The conyert naturally reports to the 
medium the opposition of the spouse. Since 
the fake spiritist is always playing for 
money, no one need question the result. At 





the next sitting the spirit is made to advise | 


the convert to be rid of his or her spouse. 
The first rule of this faith is “Obey the 
spirit!’”’ Divorce follows like the quod erat 
demonstrandum. 

This is, however, only the gentlest type 
of crime committed. To go into the larger 
phase, spiritism as practiced by the crooks 
of ghostland is a glorified con game. It has 
the technic and the ultimate purpose of the 
bunko play. The motive behind the spirit- 


‘land crook is not to unsettle sanity or to 


make converts or to get five or fifty dollars 
for a mediumistic demonstration. The great 
purpose is always to strip the sucker; to get 
him to invest his money—and lose it. 

There appears little doubt that this trick 
was originally taught the faith faker—old 
and new—by the con man and other swin- 
dlers of his type. In a long experience with 
the confidence brotherhood I have never 
known a member of the crew who did not at 
one time or another employ the spiritists. 
Illicit brokers have been in cahoots with 
the mediumistic crooks for half a century. 
Every good crook among the psychic fakers 
has his connections in the Street or some 
other exchange. 


Oil Stocks for Spiritists 


Formerly the spirit crooks always oper- 
ated by sending their dupes to Wall Street 
to invest their money in certain stocks 
which the summoned spirit was familiar 
with and recommended. The broker who 
handled one end of the deal naturally took 


half, and the rest went to the spirit rascal. 


All, or nearly all, the old traveling shows 
whose forte was mind reading and spirit 
work used to send their dupes to certain 
appointed brokers, where their money was 
taken—once and forever. Even the most 
simple sense must have raised the ques- 
tion which a farmer in my home town once 
asked a celebrated mind reader: 

“Tf you know all this stuff, why ain’t you 
down there in Noo Yawk makin’ Morgan 
an’ them fellers look foolish? What you 
doin’ bushwhackin’ round the country?” 

But by the time a dupe of the spiritist 
fakers is ready to be guided to the slaughter 
he retains no such control on his deductive 
faculties. He can no longer think or evalu- 
uate. He falls and gets his coup de grace. 

To-day all the first-line spirit-shop fel- 
lows no longer use Wall Street and the ex- 
changes except in an emergency. They 
have their own companies organized—their 
dumping ground, to quote their own 
rogues’ lexicon. A few years ago they had 
to support assorted companies— gold mines, 
land schemes, copper and silver claims. 
To-day only oil concerns are used. 

“Everything’s oil now,” a noted medium 
told me. ‘‘That’s what they’re falling for. 
You have to slip ’em the oil.” 

So the central group, those who operate 
with the list, maintain several fake com- 


panies having worthless claims in Texas | 


and California oil fields. 
money of the sucker is dumped. This plan 
has the virtue of keeping all the profit in 
the hands of the spirit-land crooks. 

How large are the annual takings of these 


Into these the | 


criminals I do not know, and I have found | 


no one willing to make even a guess. They 
must, however, be considerable. One man 
who supplied some of the information for 
this article told me of a recent bell ringing 
in a Middle Western city. Ringing the bell, 
as I have already explained, is the term for 
victimizing every member of a spirit circle. 


In this case there were fourteen persons | 
in the group. The wireless séance was used | 


(Concluded on Page 77) 
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Running Water 
[« the only sanitary way 
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to bathe. Fresh, clean run- 
ning water, any temperature 
desired, through hundreds of 
hollow rubber teeth, gives you 
Shower, Shampoo, Massage and 


Rub-Down—ALL IN ONE. 
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"SHOWER BATH-BRUSH» 


Fits Any Faucet. Stimulates cir- 
culation. Cleanses the pores. 
Fortifies against colds, disease 
and contagion. Makes you feel 
good all over. It’s quick—no 
waiting for tub to fill. It’s clean 
—no bathing in dirty tub-water. 
No cleaning of the tub after- 
wards. Does Not Splash. 


Unequalled for Shampooing 
The flexible rubber “‘fingers’’ of 
the Knickerbocker penetrate the 
heaviest hair, massage the scalp, 
and clean, running water washes 
away all dirt, dandruff and soap. 
Six Sizes: $2.50, $3.50, $4.50, $5, $6 
De Luxe Set, $7 

Syphon Shower-Bath Outfit for 

homes without running water, $5 
The Knickerbocker is sold by all 
good Drug, Hardware and Department 
Stores, or order direct. 
Wear fully guaranteed. 
Send for FREE 

Booklet 

Interesting booklet free 
on request. It tells how and 
when to bathe. Send for it. 


Knickerbocker Mfg. Co. 


Fe) @% 2443 Sheffield Ave., Chicago 
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2443 Sheffield 
Avenue, CHICAGO 





Please send me your 
Free Book, ‘‘ A Knicker- 
bocker Bath." 
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ieldonAxle 


FOR MOTOR TRUCKS 








Built on the Locomotive Axle Principle 





tee 
REG U.S PAT OFF 


Look for this Sheldon 
trade-mark cast on the 
housing at the rear end of 
the worm gear. It identifies 
a Sheldon Axle and is 
your assurance of strength, 
long life, safety and econ- 
omy of upkeep. 





Engineers place the pressure of skidding 
strain at five times that of load strain. 


Imagine, then, the strain and shock on 
the axle of a heavily loaded truck when 
skidding and striking the curb. 


Sheldon Worm Gear Axles stand side- 
strains and other punishment because 
they are built on the principle that 1s used 
in locomotive and freight car axles, which 
carry the Freight Tonnage of the World. 


It is a principle that successfully meets 
the side-strain of curb blows, crowned 
roads, skids, ruts, and sharp turns. 


The ‘‘live,’’? load-carrying Sheldon 


SHELDON AXLE AND SPRING COMPANY, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Sheldon Axles for Motor Trucks 
and Sheldon Springs for Trucks and Automobiles 


_ Stands Terrific 
Strain and Impact 


Worm Gear Axle and the Wheels revolve 
together, as one unit, the same as locomo- 
tive axles. Bearings at hub and differen- 
tial give the widest possible leverage and 
greatest strength. 


The life of the truck depends largely 
upon the performance of the axle. There- 
fore make certain that your truck has 
the strongest axle construction. 


Get all the facts about Sheldon Worm 
Gear Axles. There is a Sheldon-equipped 
truck of every size from 1%-ton to 5-ton 
capacity, and for every purpose. Our 
booklet sent you free upon request. 
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on them in conjunction with mind reading 
and other feats of a very clever medium, 
formerly a first-class clairvoyant. Every 
one of the fourteen men and women was 
completely taken in, led to invest money in 
the fake oil companies and neatly trimmed. 
About sixty thousand dollars was got in 
this single coup. 

Spirit fakers always set their goal at a 
bell ringing. It is the star to which the 
fakers’ wagon is hitched. For when the 
bell is rung every worker who had anything 
to do with the set-up gets a substantial 
bonus, and there is revelry in ghostland. 

But spirit faking leads to even worse 
crimes than fraud and robbery. One of the 
problems with which every medium has to 
deal comes up through the countless wives 
who come for advice and help in the matter 
of getting rid of unloved husbands. Here, 
to be sure, is a survival of the primitive 
magic, which is, as I have already said, the 
basis of spiritism. This same amiable desire 
to be off with the old spouse by witchcraft 
or magic—usually taking the form of some 
deadly philter—led to the savage treat- 
ment of witches in the Middle Ages and 
after; to the institution of suttee in India, 
and to many other barbarous methods of 
suppression. But women will hate their 
husbands and try to murder them by 
metaphysical means. Two examples, one 
based on the old, one on the new spiritism. 

In Westchester County, New York, a 
few years ago a Sicilian woman with an 
elderly husband fell in love with a hand- 
some young villain from her own clime. 
The spouse stood in the way. In this emer- 
gency she had recourse to a sorcerer in 
Jersey City, a descendant of the old miracle 
men who practiced their primitive magic at 
Nemi’s sacred grove when Rome was yet a 
place of darkness. The sorcerer filled a hog 
liver with hundreds of pins and needles, 
chanting orisons, repeating incantations, 
uttering spells as he pierced and repierced 
the innocent organ. Finally the liver was 
delivered to the wife with instructions to 
bury it under the path where her husband 
must walk over it. Death would ensue at 
once—fee, ten dollars. 

But the husband did not die, and the 
wife cut the knot of Gordium by employing 
a couple of gangsters who strangled and 
beat him to death. For this crime five or 
six persons went to prison for life. 


Brahms’ Spirit at the Piano 


The parallel case came to light in the 
West recently. A handsome but ignorant 
woman was in love with another man and 
wanted her husband removed. She went to 
a spiritist faker, who saw fit to drag out her 
case and extract all possible money from 
her. At each new séance the spirit prom- 
ised to act against the husband. But as no 
fatality followed the woman grew impa- 
tient, placed her own interpretation on the 
words of the medium and proceeded to feed 
her husband powdered glass. A physician 
to whom the suffering husband went dis- 


- covered what was wrong and the woman was 
arrested and examined. She asserted that 


the spirit had moved her, and was very 
properly committed to a public sanitarium. 
Nothing could be proved against the me- 
dium. 

In another case in the Middle West a 


_ broker was robbed of eighty-eight thousand 


dollars by a mediumistic clique. Crazed by 
his losses, he attempted to kill his wife and 
children while they slept. He succeeded in 
badly wounding two. of his children, when 
his wife woke and managed to disarm him. 
He was treated for a long time in private 
sanitariums and finally committed to the 
public insane asylum incurably mad. His 
family was left in destitution, 

Several years back a professor of music 
in a Western college suffered the death of a 
beloved one and was by that blow drawn 
into spiritism. The crooks soon heard of 
him and easily got him to their sittings. In 
order to render their work more effective 


these plotters decided to work on this man 
a game based on his two passions—music 


and spiritism. Accordingly the stage was 
set for him. 

The crucial séance was given in two large 
connecting rooms with a wide door be- 
tween. The professor and several shillabers 
were seated about a round table in one 
room. In the other was a grand piano at 
which was seated a highly accomplished 
young woman pianist who was said to pos- 
sess occult powers. Her claim was that the 


spirits of great dead musicians appeared to 
_her and guided her playing—a claim often 
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enough made by a long succession of spirit- 


istic Trilbys. 

The queen of this establishment busied 
herself about the two rooms and then took 
her position beside the professor, where 
neither could see the musician in the next 
room. The professor was then to write the 
names of piano selections he desired to hear. 
The musical medium agreed to find out 
what his wishes were through the spirits 
and to play the selections, guided by the 
hands of the dead maestro, whoever he 
might be. 

In preparation for this séance the mu- 
sical professor was thoroughly looked up 
and it was found that he was a Brahms 
enthusiast. It was now comparatively 
simple to have the talented woman pianist 
memorize a great body of the Brahms piano 
music. A little clever deduction guided her 
in selecting the pieces likely to be called 
for. She reasoned shrewdly enough that a 
musical professor in testing out an occult 
claim would call for the unusual and ob- 
scure compositions of his favorite master. 
These she studied thoroughly and memo- 
rized, in addition to much of the better 
known Brahms music and her already large 
repertoire of other pieces. 

The memorized selections were now 
written on a slip and numbered, the queen 
and the mediumistie pianist each com- 
mitting the list and corresponding num- 
bers to memory. A code was next arranged 
by which the queen signaled to the pianist 
the number of the professor’s selection. A 
complicated but inobvious set of mirrors 
which looked like part of the decorations of 
the rooms was used for this purpose. The 
queen’s hand placed to the hair meant 
Number One. Placing her finger to her 
mouth indicated Number Two, and so on 
through the list. 


The End of the Tragedy 


As explained, the queen sat beside the 
professor in the séance and asked him to 
write out on a tablet the musical pieces he 
wished played. Naturally the queen saw 
what he wrote. He folded the written slip 
and held it firmly in his hand, being asked 
to concentrate his mind on the name and 
personality of the composer and the name 
of the musical composition. Very little 
mediumistic hocus-pocus was used—just 
enough to stir the emotions and cause a bit 
of goose flesh. 

The professor strained and concentrated, 
trying to summon the spirit of the old lion 
of Hamburg. Suddenly the pianist in the 
adjoining room began to play. The selec- 
tion was correct, the playing excellent. 
Still the musician was not convinced. He 
began, as expected, to call for obscure, 
early, little-known Brahms compositions. 
They were played correctly and as de- 
manded. He began to ask for the most 
involved of the philosophic composer’s 
music. It was promptly forthcoming. 

Stricken with awe and reverence, the 
professor went down on his knees and wept. 
He was thoroughly convinced that the 
great Olympian had been summoned from 
his quiet Austrian grave lot to a sordid side 
street to convince an obscure pedagogue 
of the truth of psychism. 

A musician may wonder how a professor 
of music was so lightly deceived. Did the 
girl at the piano play in the manner of the 
Brahms of twenty, the youth full of fire and 
flame, or the Brahms of fifty, with his weak 
climaxes and watery technic? Was it the 
composer of the Scherzo in E Flat Minor or 
the absolute musician of the Schicksalslied 
that guided the hands of the pianist? At 
least one may care to speculate. 

The professor did not. It was a simple 
matter to pluck him of about forty-two 
thousand dollars by convincing him that 
the spirits of departed relatives were being 
summoned and advising him as to his in- 
vestments. When he found himself ruined 
he woke to the fraud and drew back. He 
began to besiege the mediums with plead- 
ings and threats. They laughed at him. 
Late one night he appeared at the medium- 
istic parlors wild and violent. 

“T am ruined,” he said doggedly. ‘‘If 
I can’t get back enough to save my honor 
I must kill myself.’ 

He explained that the spirits had ex- 
tracted from him money that was not his. 

“You won’t kill yourself, I guess,’ said 
the spiritist queen, showing him back into 
the night. ‘‘ You fellows like yourselves too 
well for that.” 

Two days later the deluded music master 
threw himself into the river and was swept 
down into the land of the silent ghosts, 
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WhyNol HaveYour 
Heating Plant Complete ? 


s6—=- 4 


All the bother and annoyance connectéd with a 
cold house in the morning are removed if your 
heating plant is equipped with the “Little 
Draft-Man” furnace regulator. 


If you are installing a new heating plant, no 
matter what the type, see that this dependable, 
low-priced mechanical device is made a part of 
it. You will have no trouble finding 


Cihe Little Draft-Man 
“Furnace {| Regulator 


as most prominent heating plant manufacturers endorse 
and furnish it as part of their equipment. The differ- 
ence in cost is only $15 east of the Rocky Mountains. 
With the “Little Draft-Man” on the job it becomes un- 
necessary to go near the heating plant except to give it 
more fuel. You don’t have to get up in the cold to open 
the damper. Set the regulator at night and get up ina 
warm house. To start or check the flow of heat during 
the day, you simply turn the regulator handle. 





TO HEATING EQUIPMENT DEALERS 


The public is being educated to appreciate complete home heating 
comfort. Be prepared to meet the demand. The following list of 
furnace manufacturers will supply the ‘‘Little Draft-Man” regu- 
lator with their furnaces: 


Abram Cox Stove Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boynton Furnace Co., New York. 
Cameron Stove Co., Richmond, Va. 
Campbell Heating Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Cribben & Sexton Co., Chicago, III. 
Hero Furnace Co., Chicago, III. 
Homer Furnace Co., Coldwater, Mich. 
Hood Furnace & Supply Co., Corning, N. Y. 
International Heater Co., Utica, N. Y. 
Kelsey Heater Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mahoning Foundry Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
Modern Way Furnace Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Moore Brothers Company, Joliet, Ill. 
Quakertown Stove Works, Quakertown, Pa. 
S. B. Sexton Stove Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sill Stove Works, Rochester, N. Y. 
Summit Foundry Co., Geneva, N. Y. 
Summit Stove Works, Morrison, III. 
The Art Stove Co., Detroit, Mich. 
The Barber Mfg. Co., Ashtabula, Ohio. 
The B. C. Bibb Stove Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The McClary Mfg. Co., London, Canada. 
The Peninsular Stove Co., Chicago, Il. 
United States Radiator Cerporation, Detroit, Mich. 
Utica Heater Co., Utica, N. Y. 
Wm. H. Page Boiler Co., New York City, N. Y. 





Write for our interesting folder, showing you how the “Little 
Draft-Man”’ can be attached to your present heating equipment. 
If your furnace dealer does not carry the 
“Little Draft-Man,” write us and we will 
send you one post paid on receipt of price. 


Sahlin Manufacturing Co. 
21 Ottawa Ave., N. W. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
anadian Distributors, McClary’s, London, Ont. 
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Adds ¥ to Tire Life 


You can’t tell by guessing 
if your tires are properly 
inflated. 
trouble to daily “take the 
pressure” of each tire on 
your car with a tire gauge. 


The result is a considerable 
loss of mileage from your 
tires due to under-inflation. 


Tire adjusters agree that | 


| care for dances.” 


tires always properly in- | 


flated will give % more 
mileage. 





The Tirometer is simply a 
valve stem and tire gauge in 
one—enclosed in a transparent 
cap. It makes the taking of 
the tire pressure as easy a mat- 
ter as reading the speedometer. 


A Tirometer is easily and | 


quickly fitted to the inner tube, 


and as easily changed to the | 


new tube when the old one 
wears out. 


Is a thousand and more addi- 
tional miles per tire on several 
tires worth $1.75 to you? 


While thoroughly tested, the Tirometer 
is new onthe market. Many automobile 
dealers have already stocked it, but if your 


dealer does not have the Tirometer, we will 
gladly fill your order from the factory. 


Price,—in United States, $1.75 
each, or set of five for $8.00. 


Specify wood or wire wheels. 


Tirometer Valve Corporation 
of America 
Charleston, W. Va. 





It is too much | 
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DIMI AUND hile DOUBLE LIFE 


“Where were you all afternoon? I 
phoned your office like mad.” 

“T was—out.” 

“Oh! Well, listen! You know I gave 
a luncheon for Mary to-day., And Buck 
Connor dropped in for Madge, and when he 
heard it was Mary’s last day he said we 
ought to have a party for her. He was 
awtully sweet. He spent thousands of dol- 
lars phoning all round and he’s arranged a 


| dance—at the club. Why, Dimi—what’s 


the matter?” 

“Nothing.” 

“But Dimi—youlook positively ghastly!’ 

‘Jelly beans! Where’s Mary?” 

“Gone to get her evening clothes. Buck 
drove her over—she’s bringing a suitcase 
back. Dimi, you’re sure you’re not ill?” 

“No! I tell you 4 

“Oh, well, don’t bite! I was going to 
say the reason I tried so hard to get you 
was that Mary insisted she had some sort 
of date with you. We all told her you 
wouldn’t mind, but she had to speak to 
you. When we couldn’t get you I per- 
suaded her it was all right. I hope you’re 
not going to have a bilious spell. Perhaps 
you’d better not go to the dance. Buck 
could take Mary over.”’ 

“Han? 

It was a perfect example of the laugh 
sardonic. 

“Tn fact,” continued Van, “‘hedidofferto.”’ 

“Damn his hide!’’ muttered Dimi be- 
tween his teeth. 

“What?” 

“‘T said, dancing aside, I expect to havea 
great time. I’m going up to have a look at 
my togs.”’ 

He was decidedly out of sorts. 





But it 


| was while he was tying his tie later that the 


| it the madder he got. 








real injustice of the thing made a successful 
captive of his goat. Buck Connor and his 
double-D dance! The more he thought of 
He had a good mind 
just not to go to the darn thing at all, only 
then Buck would certainly 

Van poked her head in the door. 

“Nearly ready?” 

“T am. But what’s 
you?” 

“Oh, we’re not going! 





the matter with 
Barry doesn’t 


Dimi sat down hard. The proverbial 
camel had not even a straw on him. The 
way that guy Barry got away with man- 
slaughter! He didn’t care for dances! 
Well, he, Dimi, hated the darn things, but 
he had to go. Where did this guy Barry get 
off anyway, always getting his own way? 
By George, Van was right! The more you 
gave in the more you got it in the neck. It 
didn’t pay to be a gentleman. You got 
left. Be a hard-boiled egg. That was the 
dope. Cave-man stuff. Van had said it 
and he had sniffed, but here he saw it under 
his very eyes. 

By Julius, he was going to change! He 
was going to bearoughneck. “‘Make them 
respect you,’ Van had said. And wasn’t 
she right? If they had had any respect for 
him, would they have pulled this stunt 
to-night? By Waldemar, Van was right! 
“Treat ’em rough,” she had said. “Give 
7em a thrill!’’ Gosh! He stopped sud- 
denly. How did you treat ’em rough? 
And howinell did you give ’em a thrill? 

And his sense of humor having suddenly 
come to life, he stopped being mad long 
enough to laugh at a picture of himself 
treating Mary rough. But, on the other 
hand, if she deserved it? If she danced all 
the dances with Buck Connor, for instance? 
By Ignatz, he could have it in him to treat 
her rough! You bet! It gave him quite a 
thrill to think about it. 

That thrill startled him. Yes, there was 
something in what Van had said! But 
where to start? How to go about it? He 
felt a curious subterranean excitement. 
What would Barry do, for instance, under 
these very circumstances? What did Barry 
usually do? Why, he did what he wanted 
to do and he didn’t do what he didn’t 
want 

Well, he, Dimi, wanted to go to Heath- 
stone Inn and did not want to go to the 
club. 

Having at this moment completed his 
dressing and being Dimi he meekly switched 
off his light and went out docilely to take 
Mary to the dance. And the sight of her in 
a maple-mousse-and-whipped-cream sort of 





| an evening dress that did not make even 


the most transparent attempt at covering 
her arms and shoulders and ankles and 


(Continued from Page 19) 


things reduced him to the most abject 
doormatronage. When he helped Mary 
Barrow into his very presentable little 
roadster there wasn’t anybody in Locust 
Hills who felt less like a cave man than 
Dimi Brown, unless it was poor Eli Bates, 
who had St. Vitus’ dance and rheumatism. 
He was just a battlefield for conflicting 
impulses. 

Just before he started off, however, Mary 
laid a hand on his arm. His inner appa- 
ratus turned a complete somersault. 

“T’m sorry things turned out this way, 


Dimi. I’d rather they hadn’t arranged 
this dance.” 
“Oh, Mary!” 


sf Borat tel ! |’ d rather be going to Heath- 
stone—with you.’ 

Bang! 

An X-ray movie camera turned on Dimi 
at that moment would have recorded a 
bloody melodrama entitled The Downfall 
of Dimi or The Birth of a Cave Man or 
something like that. On his face, however, 
nothing showed beyond a slight pallor and 
a scarcely perceptible tightening of the lips. 

After a while Mary asked: ‘‘How far is 
the club, anyway?” 

“From where?”’ 

“From here.”’ 

“Oh, about twenty-five miles.”’ 

“Twenty-five miles! I had no idea it 
was so far from the house!”’ 


“Tt isn’t. It’s right round the corner 
from the house.” 

“Oh, I see!” she rejoined, though she 
didn’t. Then: “Don’t you think we’d 
better be turning back?” 

“No. Why?” 


“To get to the dance.” 

“We're not going to the dance.” 

“Not going to the dance? Where are we 
going?” 

“To Heathstone.” 

The plunge was taken. The die was cast. 
ae Rubicon was crossed, and all the rest 
of it. 

“But, Dimi ——”’ He did not answer. 
**You’re only fooling, of course?’’ 

Still no answer. 

“Dimi, please turn back now. We’ll be 
late for the dance.”’ 

“We're not going to the dance.” 

It was not hard after you got started. 
There was a certain momentum that car- 
ried you along. It was like rolling downhill. 
You gave yourself the first push and some 
accommodating natural force took care of 
the rest. 

“Dimi, I don’t quite understand. But it 
doesn’t seem either funny or—or nice to 
play jokes on people who are trying $ 

*Tt’s not a joke. Did you or did you not 
promise to go to Heathstone with me to- 
night?” 

“T did—of course—but they 

‘They have nothing to do with it. They 
didn’t consult me about their old dance. I 
didn’t promise to go to it. I don’t dance 
and they know it.’ 

“But, Dimi, that’s outrageous! Those 
people were kind enough 

‘Kind nothing! It’s a pleasure for them 
to dance, isn’t it? Well, I’m not interfering 
with their pleasure. And I don’t recognize 
their right to interfere with mine.” 

“Why, that’s the most preposterous 
thing I ever heard! I’m surprised at you, 
Dimi. Even if you don’t want to go you 
might consider my preferences.” 

“Tam. You said yourself you’d rather go 
to Heathstone.” 

“Well, I’ve changed my mind.” 

“Oh, what a pity!’ 

“Dimi Brown, you turn right round and 
take me back!” 

“Don’t you think,” remarked Dimi con- 
versationally, ‘‘that Dmitri suits me better 
than Dimi? It’s more masterful. I think 
I’d rather have you call me Dmitri.” 

“T’ll call you nothing at all. I won’t even 
speak to you again as long as I live.” 

Dimi’s very presentable roadster could 
hit seventy-five without help from the 
police, though not always without inter- 
ference. 

“Dimi, stop it. Don’t goso fast, Dimi!” 

He did not slow down much. 

“When I’m—mad,” he shouted, “al- 
ways run—over sixty. Makes me mad— 
you won’t speak “4 

His foot went down once more. 

“Dimi!” shrieked Mary. “Stop it!” 

““Going—speak—me?” 

*“Y-yes!’’ she screamed, clinging to her 
seat. 
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The amateur troglodyte lifted his foot 
ri the roadster eased down to twenty- 

ve. 

“Don’t you like to go fast?” inquired 
Dimi, turning to her pleasantly. 

“No! I’mso It musses up my hair,” 
she finished coldly. 

“When we get out at Heathstone you 
can fix it.” 

“I'm not going to get out at Heath- 
stone.” 

“Oh, yes you are!” replied Dimi con- 
fidently. 

And she knew that she was. And he 
knew that she knew it. And oh, it was 
wonderful—wonderful! At last he knew 
something first-hand; something authori- 
tative about the long-hidden mystery of 
thrills. In fact, he could at that moment 
have written a monograph upon the sub- 
ject. 





It was fully twenty-four. hours after 
Mary’s departure for the Middle West that 
Dimi began to waken to the fact that the 
world was just about the same place ex- 
ternally it had always been. Incredibly 
enough, there was the same work to be 
done, the same number and kind of meals 
to be eaten, the same amount of sleep to 
be slept—if one could, of course. It was 
terribly disconcerting; like stepping off the 
tail of a comet right into your own back 
yard. And the worst of it was you couldn’t 
even kick about the dizziness of the drop 
or the general flatness of the scenery, be- 
cause trips on comets’ tails are not apt to 
be regarded seriously except by the taker. 
Actually Dimi found himself constrained 
to go on acting as if nothing had happened 
when everything in the world was so en- 
tirely changed! 

It was probably a little later that the 
realization came that nothing was changed. 
He had spent two afternoons and seven 
evenings with a very charming girl, to put 
it in the meaningless jargon of the world. 
On the last night he had run off with her 
more or less against her will, and at the 
threat of carrying her in he had made her 
yield to his will and dine with him at 
Heathstone Inn. And at the moment of 
said yielding there had crept into her eyes a 
look! Because of that look, melting and 
burning into his answering look the entire 
evening, he had had the temerity to drive 
home with one hand, an accomplishment 
which heretofore had been to him more of a 
parlor trick than a useful habit. And in the 
quietest street of Locust Hills something 
had happened to the engine which neces- 
sitated his stopping, which necessitated her 
looking up at him with that look still in her 
eyes, which necessitated his—but only once. 
The engine then behaving properly, he had 
driven her home to face the excitement 
roused by their mysterious disappearance. 

Viewed from the point of view of the 
world it was nothing. Engines stalled in 
quiet streets the world over. And people, 
unless they happened to be married to each 
other, took advantage of the fact and 
probably thought no more about it. It did 
not constitute any kind of an engagement. 
He might not even ever see her again. 

Ye gods! 

He would go out to Kansas City, if need 
be, to see her. Yes, and get engaged to her, 
too, darn his fool hide for not having 
thought of it at the time! He’d pack up 
and go right away if he hadn’t promised 
Steinberger to see that campaign through. 
He wouldn’t be able to get away much be- 
fore summer, but he could certainly go West 
during his vacation. Darn it all, August 
was a long way off! Lots of things could 
happen in four months. There were prob- 
ably Buck Connors out in Kansas City too. 

Ye gods! 

The upshot of it was that he decided to 
write her a letter and the upshot of that 
was that he did write her sixty or seventy. 
And the upshot of it all was that he finally 
sent her a letter lacking only “Friend 
Mary” to make it a perfect example of his 
idea of no kind of a letter at all. And Mary 
in answering it took her tone from his. So 
though they corresponded with regularity 
and precision, it was as though there had 
been no night of nights at Heathstone or 
any look in her eyes or any engine stalled 
in the quietest street. 

It was during the fourth week of this 
Dear-Mary-Dear-Dimicorrespondencethat 


Van remarked one night: ‘‘It’s not awfully _ 


(Continued on Page 81) 
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**Turn off the Cellar Light’’ 


HERES a tiny little buzzer that 
doesn’t let one forget to turn off 
the light in some out-of-the-way place 
like cellar, store room, or attic—just a 
gentle but insistent reminder of current 
being wasted. As long as the light 
burns, the Remindo buzzes. When you 
turn the switch, out goes the light and 
the buzz ceases. 


This memory jogger and money saver 
may be had at any G-E electrical 
dealer’s shop. It comes in a neat blue 
and orange picture package that stands 
for everything reliable in electric de- 
vices. And while your dealer shows you 


how the Remindo works, he can suggest 
a dozen other electric conveniences that 
mean greater comfort and better use of 
current in the home; perhaps a Thru- 
cord Switch that allows you to turn off 
the percolator without pulling the plug; 
or a Twin Outlet Plug that enables you 
to connect two appliances at the same 
socket; or the All-Nite-Lite for your 
hallway. 


The blue and orange picture package 
distinguishes G-E products prominently 
displayed, by electrical dealers. Over 
3000 G-E wiring devices cover all wiring 
requirements. 


An interesting booklet on electric wiring and wiring 
conveniences, written in terms you can understand, 
may be had free by addressing Section 677, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Schenectady, New York. 
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(Continued from Page 78) nal 
easy for you to change your habits, is it, 
Dimi?” jx 

“M-m-m,” grunted Dimi, who was read- 
ing and smoking a pipe. 

“We've been pretty comfortable here, 
haven’t we?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“You’ve always been awfully good to 
me, Dimi.” ‘ 

“See here, Van’’—he put down his book 
and looked over at her—‘‘are you trying 
to tell me something or keep it from me? 
Because whichever you're trying you’re 
doing theaother.”’ 

“Barry wants to get married,” announced 
Van. 

Dimi controlled his face. 

“T’m glad to hear,’ he camouflaged 
flippantly, “that he means right by our 
Nell.” 


“He wants to get married,” continued 
Van, “‘very soon.” 

“How soon?” asked Dimi. 

“Next month. He expects to be trans- 
ferred to a shore post at San Pedro and he 
wants to take me with him.” 

Dimi went to his room early. He felt 
very low. Van would be gone across the 
continent in a month and he would be left 
alone. For the first time in his life he be- 
came acquainted with envy. He simply 
could not refrain from thinking enviously 
of Barry, who took from life what he 
wished, when and how he wished. And 
little by little there crept into his thinking 
a wish that he could be as Barry was in 
order to do as Barry did. And, asso often 
happens, the wish was sire to the resolve. 
By midnight it amounted to that—a re- 
solve to do what Barry had done, even as 
Barry had done it. Of course he did not 
approve unreservedly of all of Barry’s meth- 
ods. Proposing marriage by telegram, for 
instance, was a bit crude. But the general 
lines he had followed had been sound. 
When the affair had reached a climax in his 
own mind he had put it to the test, getting 
an answer one way or the other. This sort 
of uncertainty was unendurable. 

The more he thought of it the more un- 
endurable it seemed. He loved Mary. 
Hither she loved him or she didn’t. If she 
did he ought to know about it. And if she 
didn’t—well, as he was saying, if she did he 
ought to know about it. He would write a 
letter at once—that very night. 

He did. At four in the morning he was 
still writing it—and then at seven, when he 
got up, he destroyed it. It was with the 
clearer vision of early morning that his 
thoughts turned again to Barry—Barry 
who had staked his all on a telegram in- 
stead of a stupid letter that would not be 
written; that would take a week to answer 
and could then be answered evasively. He, 
too, would send a telegram—immediate, 
decisive, masterful. ; 

At seven-thirty he heard the bathroom 
door close behind Van. He had not found 
the composition of a telegram any descend- 
ant of the original sinecure. Stealthily he 
crept into Van’s room and with guilty 
fingers rummaged in her jewel case. He 
knew she kept that telegram there. 

At nine o’clock he visited the jeweler’s. 
There were rings it fairly hurt him not to 


choose for Mary. One in particular—a 
square emerald—her birth stone. But 
Barry had sent a diamond solitaire. And 


Barry had become his Bible, his Baedeker 
and his daily manual. 

So a solitaire it was which went to Mary, 
nicely timed to arrive the same morning 
as a telegram worded—it must be ad- 
mitted—on the prayerful assumption that 
Van and Barry had never taken Mary into 
the inmost chambers of their confidence. 
For word for word it resembled a certain 
other telegram, even to the final exhorta- 
tion to ‘Wire yes.” 

And Mary wired. 

After the success of this coup, such was 
his superstitious faith in the technic of 
his guiding spirit that Dimi would take 
no smallest step without asking himself: 


' “What, under the circumstances, would 


Barry do?” Barry’s dope had opened for 
him the very gates of paradise. And who 
was he to juggle with the keys? He actu- 
ally stole Barry’s letters and modeled his 
own upon them. I do not condone this. I 
merely relate it. 

His romantic tendencies he held firmly 
in leash. That is, he kept them where they 
would do the least harm. He could not 
stifle them entirely. For instance, the To 
Mary sequence of sonnets which later ap- 
peared in a weekly, signed D. Brown, could 
not possibly carry any disillusionment 
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to Mary. And soon D. Brown became a 
safety valve for all the superfluous senti- 
ment of Dimi. 

Barry wrote suddenly that owing to a 
change of plans at Washington his transfer 
would not take place for another month. 
Finally he wrote: “We will positively be 
married some time in August.” 

D. Brown was indignant. 

“The beggar does not even consult her 
about it. He’s positively Oriental.” 
ey au Dimi would brook no criticism of his 
idol. 

“What do you know about women? 
What did you ever do except lie down on 
doorsteps and get yourself walked on?” 

Dimi’s vacation was fixed for the first of 
August and forthwith he sent Mary a letter. 

“We will positively be married some 
time in August.” 

That night D. Brown, outraged, wrote 
If, the poem which, set by Stephens, was 
said to be the most tenderly appealing love 
song of the year. 

D. Brown did his best by Dimi. Every 
time Dimi wrote one of his dearmaryish 
letters D. Brown gave vent to a poem, 
and the dearmaryer the letters the more 
ardent the poems. In one month he fin- 
ished twenty. 

When Mary wrote “Oh, Dimi, you’re 
such a real man—so genuine—and red- 
blooded! There’s nothing mawkish or 
sentimental about you,’’ D. Brown had a 
fit and wrote three poems in one day. 

When she wrote “I heard the great 
Xman to-day conduct a special summer 
concert for the Red Cross, but I suppose 
you are more interested in the Giants- 
White Sox squabble,” Dimi, who had spent 
money for standing room once to hear the 
great Xman and was in the habit of giving 
away his pass for the Giants, only smiled. 
But D. Brown in righteous wrath wrote his 
check for his next year’s subscription to 
the New Symphony, which he had been 
considering forgoing. 

And when in another letter Mary said: 
“I saw a splendid exhibit of batiks to- 
day, but you probably think they’re some- 
thing to eat, so I won’t bore you. Who do 
you think will win the big fight?’? Dimi 
replied that he thought the champion 
would. D. Brown spent the whole day 
Sunday messing over a batik, which Van 
later made into a smock. He worked hard 
to expiate the crimes of Dimi. He even 
tried to win him over. 

“She won’t think any less of you because 
you're not a boob. You’re acting like an 
ass. Try her out.” 

So Dimi wrote casually in his next let- 
ter: “Don’t you wish sometimes I were 
different—not such a lowbrow—more sen- 
timental—more imaginative?” 

And Mary answered: ‘‘No, I do not. If 
you were one whit different from what you 
are now I’d love you just that much less. 
Besides, I adore lowbrows—and sentimen- 
tal, imaginative men make me feverish.” 

“You see?”’ gloated Dimi. 

And D. Brown had to use up his energies 
in chasing up a publisher who would con- 
sider including a small volume of delicate 
love lyrics in his fall catalogue—lyrics 
which were appearing in certain high-grade 
publications. But not content with this 
sort of atonement, D. Brown continued his 
efforts toward conversion. 

““You’re deceiving the girl you love,”’ he 
pointed out, attacking Dimi in his weak 
spot. ‘She has a right to know the kind 
of man she is marrying.” 

“Of course J’ll tell her—later—when 
she’s more used to me and it won’t be such 
a shock. 

“Fraud! It will be more of ashock. And, 
besides, you have no right to marry her 
under false pretenses.”’ 

Dimi was hit. 

“Don’t you think,” he wrote to Mary, 
“T ought to try to learn about some of the 
things that interest you—poetry—art— 
music? Won’t it bore you to have to sit 
opposite a man all your life who can talk 
nothing but advertising? If you’ll just 
encourage me a little, Mary, I’ll go ahead 
and tackle it. I could really do a lot in the 
next few weeks.” 

“Don’t you dare,” replied Mary. “I 
hate men who have a smattering of art and 
music, And if you knew how I loathe men 
who spout poetry! I like men that tall 
about advertising—plain Dimi Browns— 
like you are now.” 

What could Dimi do? And, besides, it 
made him feel so happy! 


They had a double wedding in August. 
Van and Barry spent their honeymoon in 
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the little stueco house in Locust Hills. The 
future might hold few enough of stucco 
houses for them. Dimi took Mary to a 
little two-by-four island owned by his 
friend Chandler, who offered them the use 
of his bungalow and servants while he was 
in Canada. 

What a place it was for a honeymoon! 
And what a honeymoon for the place! Per- 
fect—cloudless—ideal—until on the morn- 
ing of the eighth day D. Brown appeared 
and looked Dimi sternly in the eye and 
Dimi knew that he was cornered. 





_ “Tl have to tell her,” he sighed. “It’s a | 
lie I’m living, and no good can come of | 


building 4 house on lies. Mary loves me, 
God bless her, and I love her, and this 
foolish little farce isn’t worthy of our love.” 

He found her on the porch. 

“Watcha reading, Mrs. Brown?” 

“Oh, nothing much, Mr. Brown,” she 
replied, attempting to hide the magazine 
beneath her smock. 

““American Lyriec,’” he read, taking it 
from her. 


She reached for it with quite unnecessary | 


ardor. He held it away from her. 

“To Mary,’” he reaad—“‘‘ by D. Brown.’ 
Who’s he?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered. 
seemed strangely excited. 


“Maybe,” suggested Dimi ungrammati- | 


cally, ‘it’s me.” 

Mary laughed a trifle artificially. 

“Do you think you’re the only D. Brown 
in the world? 
never accuse you of writing that.” 

“Why, is it rotten?” 

“T should say not! It’s the most beauti- 
ful———”’ She checked herself suddenly 
and laughed with elaborate carelessness. 
“Some woman wrote it, I’m certain.” 


She | 


And even if you were I’d | 


“Mary, what would you say if I told you | 


, 


I wrote it?’ 


“You!’”’? How she laughed! 


“Yes—me. Suppose I told you I’d been | 


leading a double life —— 

“T’d leave you.” 

“Joking aside, Mary, suppose there were 
two me’s.” 

“Well, if there are, you see that I don’t 


catch the other Brown hanging round. I | 


won’t have strange men spoiling my honey- 
moon,” 


“But, Mary, you might like the other | 


Brown—better than me. 

“T hate him!” she cried in sudden inex- 
plicable wrath. “TI tell you, I hate him!” 
Then collecting herself with an effort: 


“Come on,” she called, “let’s go for a | 


swim.” ont 
That night Dimi confronted D. Brown 
miserably. 


“You heard what she said, didn’t you?” | 


“Bah! Talk! Women say a lot of things. 


.Take her in your arms—masterfully—and | 


tell her the truth. Tell her you did it for | 


love. She’ll only adore you the more for it. 
Women are that way.” 

It sounded reasonable. Dimi went down- 
stairs and took his wife in his arms. He 
was so nervous he was even a little rough. 
She relaxed happily in his arms and twined 
her own about his neck. 

“Oh, Dimi,’’ she murmured chokily, 


“you're so wonderful! Promise me, dear, | 


you won’t ever let anything come between 
us—promise!”’ 


“T promise,”’ he answered weakly, dizzily. | 


And D. Brown, hopeless, disappeared round 
a corner, 

“This,’”’ said Mary the next day, “is my 
diary,” and showed him a little violet- 
leather-covered book, her face as sweetly 


pink as the cluster of pink clover she wore | 


in her blouse. “I never thought I’d show 
it to a living soul. But somehow I wanted 
you to see it. It’s so wonderful not to have 
any secrets from you. In case there is the 
tiniest nook in me where you are not at 
home, I want you to have the right to ex- 
plore.” 

Lord love her! Her diary! Moses re- 
ceiving the tablets on the Mount did not 
honor them with a deeper thrill of loving 
veneration than Dimi this mark of love and 
confidence from the most wonderful girl in 
the world. This more than mark of love— 
this key which would give him the oppor- 
tunity to unlock his own heart and let her 
read the stupid secret he had locked there. 

““He is my ideal,’”’ he read, “‘‘in every 


way. Oh, I’m the luckiest girl in the world! | 


He’s absolutely perfect. Sometimes I’m 
afraid it’s too good to be true and that 
some day he’ll develop some unknown, un- 
foreseen trait that will spoil everything.’”’ 
In pencil she had scrawled underneath: 
“As if you could, darlingest. You who are 
as clear as crystal throughout.” 
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Dimi shuddered. 

“That is the wonderful part of it all,’”’ ap- 
peared in another place. “I seem to have 
known him before—all my life in fact. I 
feel as if everything he did or would do were 
part of a beautiful book I had read some- 


| where long ago. And if it were not-so—if 


there were to be a false note anywhere the 
whole thing would come crashing down.” 

And again: ‘‘That is so precious to me— 
to be able to anticipate his thoughts—to 
expect the glow before it comes into his 
eyes—to read his inmost heart—to know 
there are no corners where I may not peer— 
no doors behind which I may not explore.’ 

He definitely and decisively broke with 
D. Brown. 

Then one afternoon they walked out over 
the rocks and in a little strip of sandy beach 
they settled themselves to watch the sea. 
Dimi with a stick he had picked up was 
drawing aimless crosses in the damp sand. 
Mary, one arm thrown up over her head, 
her pink linen dress disarranged at the 


| throat, fell asleep. 


How beautiful she was, with the dark 
shadow of her impossible lashes on her soft 
tanned cheek. His stick began to form the 
aimless lines into lashes and about them a 
face—Mary’s face. He did not need to look 
at her. He knew every line and curve of 
her face—her neck—her shoulders. The 
sand was not a flexible enough medium for 
herface. Hepattedit out and began to draw 
in her figure instead—her figure as she 
had stood that morning brushing the living 
mass of her lovely dark hair, the loose folds 
of her gown sweeping from her upraised 
arms. 

Suddenly her voice sounded in his ear 
and the blood congealed along his spine 
and the stick clung stubbornly to his par- 
alyzed fingers. 

“Why, Dimi, what are you doing? Why, 
Dimi, aren’t you clever! Dear, that’s won- 
derful! I never knew you could draw.” 
And then suddenly: ‘‘Why didn’t you ever 
tell me?”’ 

He swallowed once, twice, and then the 
whole miserable story rushed out, the dry- 
throated words tumbling over one an- 
other’s heels in their eagerness at last to be 
uttered. 

“Mary, I’ve lied to you. I’ve lived a lie 
ever since—ever since the night I took you 
to Heathstone. I’m not masterful. I’m not 
dominant. I just pretended to be, because 
I thought it was the only way to win you. 
And oh, I had to have you! There never 
was any other girl in the world for me! 
I meant to let you know—always—but 
always the fear of losing you kept me mute. 
I’m not masterful. I’d make the most beau- 
tiful doormat in the world if you’d only 
walk on me. I’m all the things you hate. I 
was fed on grand opera before I could hold 
a knife and fork. I draw. I used to make 
sketches for Van’s customers. I even write 
poetry. I have a book of love lyrics that are 
going to be brought out in the fall. I’m 


| D. Brown of the American Lyric. I tried to 


tell you the other day that I was leading a 
double life, but you said you hated the 
I don’t want to live if you 
hate me, but I’m glad it’s out. I couldn’t 
have gone on pretending much longer.’’ 


April 24,1920 


For what seemed an interminable length 
of time he sat there afraid to break the 
frozen silence for fear that what would fol- 
low might be even worse. Then she moved 
and he braced himself. But instead of 
speaking she dropped the little purple book 
into his lap. 

“There,”’ she said in a strange voice, get- 
ting to her feet. 

“Mary ” he began, his eyes full of 
misery. 

“Read it,’’ she said, “please.” 

His eyes followed her to the bungalow, 
but she did not turn again. He opened at 
the last written page and read: 





“T wonder if it can be possible. It seems 
like a nightmare—horribly clear and yet so 
impossible! To-day—suddenly—it came 
to me that I have—and always will have— 
thoughts—emotions—feelings that I may 
never share with him. I was reading a poem 
called To Mary and I had the most un- 
canny feeling that the unknown writer was 
calling me—and that against my will I was 
answering him. I felt as though some part 
of me were somnambulating—answering 
the call of a known but unknown voice— 
following the beck of an unseen hand—and 
the rest of me watching was helpless to hold 
it back. I was frightened—sick. 

“And the worst of it is, I may not tell 
Dimi. He could never understand. And if 
he did it would make him miserable. I gave 
him some flippant answers. I lied even and 
said it must be a woman who had written 
it—but I know better. At the time I felt 
oppressed. And since then it has been mak- 
ing me miserable. Oh, I love him! I do! 
Ido! Every bit of me. I will tear out this 
other side of me if it can cast even the 
shadow of a shadow across our love. He is 
perfect. To feel the touch of his fingers is 
worth all the poems—all the emotions—all 
the aspirations in the world. I love him. 
And he is my man. And I will not even 
dream of shadows. And yet ——” 


He found her in the room. He simply 
held out his arms and she flew into them 
and drew a long shuddering sigh against his 
shoulder. The miracle was so great they 
dared not lessen it by speech. But that 
night they stepped out somewhat from the 
unearthly glamour of the dream. 

“T hope, Mr. Brown,” said Mary, “‘it’s 
a lesson to you never to keep anything from 
your wife.” 

“It is that, Mrs. Brown. It’s a lesson 
not to keep anything from your wife any 
longer than you can get away with it. If I 
hadn’t deceived you a little in the begin-~ 
ning I wouldn’t have had any wife to keep 
things away from.” 

“Where do you get that stuff?’’ de- 
manded Mary, lapsing into what was to her 
a shocking idiom. “I made up my mind to 
marry you the first time I saw you. Since 
I am I and since you are you, nothing on 
earth could have kept us apart. Don’t you 
see that?” 

“‘T see,” said Dimi. 

But it was the cowardly subterfuge of the 
man who is too happy for argument and 
not the sincere admission of the man who 
is honestly convinced. 
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MR. MOTORIST, we are pleased to give you the benefit of the 


decreased cost of producing our Tire Chains in the enormous and ever 
increasing quantities necessary to take care of their universal use. 


The ever increasing and enormous demand for our Tire Chains natu- 
rally means decreased cost of manufacture, and it will always be our policy 
to pass the saving on to you, Mr. Motorist, to our mutual benefit—the lower 


the price, the greater the market. 


Below are listed a few sizes in general use with their new prices 


WEED TIRE CHAINS RID-O-SKID TIRE CHAINS 

Size Price Per Pale a ee Size Price Per Pair Size Price Per Pair Le. Size Price Per Pair 
30x3%". . $5.00 32x44". .$7.00 30X32 ee 12.605 32x42". . $3.25 
B2X372) enix 1 0.00 34x44". . 7.50 SEXO. ee et eSO 34x44". . 3.40 
32x4" . . 6.00 SOMO tlds <0 32x4" . . 3.00 
33x4" . . 6.50 34 X SatihernsaastD 33x4" . . 3.10 
34x4" . . 7.00 34x4" . . 3.20 

WEED CROSS CHAINS 


3%" .. 8ceach | 4"..9ceach | 44%" ..10c each | 5"... 12c each 


WEED TIRE CHAINS are made of super-quality material, giving greatest possible mileage. 
Every cross chain specially processed to diamond hardness, yet is not brittle; and the side 
chains of high tensile strength are heavily galvanized against rust. 

RID-O-SKID TIRE CHAINS—We first offered these chains to the Trade on May 1, 1911. 
They appeal to those whose chief consideration is the least initial outlay. They are not made of 
super-quality long-wearing material as Weed Tire Chains; their cross chains are not specially 
processed for extreme hardness, nor are they plated and galvanized against rust. 


Price Lists covering all sizes of our Tire Chains furnished by your dealer or our nearest Sales Office. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


In Canada—DOMINION CHAIN CO., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario 
LARGEST CHAIN MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD cn . 
General Sales Office: Grand Central Terminal, New York City ; 
D 


istrict Sales Offices: Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., San Francisco 
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Quality of Ferry Process Screws is “uniformly high? 
says the Chain Belt Company 


OW Ferry Process Screws are 
used by one of the leading 
manufacturers of industrial 
equipment—the Chain Belt Company, 
makers of the well-known Rex line 
of chains, set collars, concrete mixers, 
sprockets, elevators and conveyors — 
is shown in the above illustration. 


Ferry Process Screws are here shown 
as used in Rex Safety Collars, employed 
on line shafting in factories to hold 
sprocket wheels and other shaft equip- 
ment in place. Their function is an 
important one, as the shaft collars are 
subjected to constant vibration and the 
set screws must hold them rigidly in 
place. Writing of their satisfaction 
with Ferry Process Screws, the Chain 
Belt Company says: 


“Ferry Cap and Set Screws have been 
used by us almost exclusively during 
the past et ght or nine years, our con- 
tracts usually having been renewed 
immediately upon expiration. The 
material which you have furnished 
us has been of uniformly high quality ; 
and the relations with your com- 


pany pleasant as well as profitable.” 


Endorsements like this are not lightly 
! given. They are convincing proof of 
the superiority of Ferry Process Screws. 





Since 1907, when Thomas Ferry came 
forth with a wholly new principle in 
screw-making, Ferry Process Screws 
have won an enviable reputation in 
the manufacturing world. Many other 
leading manufacturers besides Chain 
Belt have put the stamp of their approval 
upon Ferry methods and Ferry products. 


What is this new principle in screw- 
making? The diagram at the bottom 
of the page gives graphic answer to 
this question. 


Under the old method, a bar of steel 
the size and shape of the head, not of 
the shank, is used — 
and then the shank 
is formed by milling 
away the steel until 
the right size is ob- 
tained. This com- 
paratively slow and 
tedious method rep- 
resents a considerable 
waste inraw material. 


aisvmM 
METAL 
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The Ferry Process 
completely reverses 
the old method. 
Here a bar of steel 
is used —its size not 
that of the head— 


The Old Way The Ferry Way 





but of the shank. The waste of raw 
material is inconsequential. 


The matrix-compression 
principle 

But the real problem was to form the head. 
To batter on a shapeless knob, and then to 
cut this knob to size and shape, would 
disturb the molecular structure of the steel. 
Thomas Ferry solved this problem—by in- 
venting an ingenious matrix, ordie, in which 
the head is formed by powerful compression. 

Following this, the heads are accurately 
finished, the ends pointed, the shanks 
threaded tomicrometeraccuracy, with Pratt 
& Whitney gauges as the standard. The 
Ferry heat-treatment insures uniformity in 
strength. All of these steps are performed 
byhighspeedautomatic 
machines, with special 
tools and equipment, 
developed by Thomas 
Ferry and fully covered 
by patents. 


Theresult isascrew— 
the Ferry ProcessScrew 
—as perfect as modern 
science can make it— 


Perfect from the 
standpoint of econom- 
ical manufacture, of 
precision. accuracy, of 
engineering design, of 
practical metallurgy. 


Ferry Process Screws 


are used in vast quan- 
tities, and for varying 


Tue Ferry Cap AnD Set Screw Company, 2151 Scranton Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
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purposes, by many of the largest manufac- 
turers in American industry. In many 
cases, their use was specified only after the 
most thorough and exhaustive tests and 
comparisons. Among these important 
users, besides Chain Belt, may be listed 
the following well-known concerns: 


American Seeding Machine Co. 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Chandler Motor Car Company 
Dodge Steel Pulley Corporation 
Eberhard Mfg. Co. 

Federal Motor Truck Co. 
Gendron Wheel Co. 

B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Hinkley Motors Corporation 
Holt Manufacturing Company 
Hudson Motor Car Co. 

A. Y. McDonald Mfg. Co. 
Maxwell Motors Co. 

Oakland Motor Car Co. 

Oliver Chilled Plow Works 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co. 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp. 
Studebaker Corp. 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co. 

The White Co. 


Ferry Process Screws will meet your re- 
quirements just as they are meeting the 
requirements of these prominent manu- 
facturing firms. Whatever your needs, 
standard or special—in cap 
screws,setscrews, milled studs, 
connecting rod bolts, spring 
bolts, tie rod bolts and screw 
machine products—an oppor- 
tunity to consider your spec- 
ifications will be appreciated. 
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Lie CONQUEROR OF 
LO-MORROW 


(Continued from Page 32) 


” 


“You’ll—er—find—that is 

The officer glanced at the title page and 
dipped into the middle. ' 

“Don’t look like flying to me,’”’ he said 
slowly. ‘Looks like a love story.” 

“Yes,” said Ingo, “The love interest, of 
course 7 

“Oh, well,’ said the captain, “I haven’t 
got time to read it now. I’ll take your 
word for it. How much?” 

There was a tiny smile on his face as he 
waited for his change. As the flying officer 
left the shop with the book under his arm 
Ingo felt his legs giving under him. Would 
he be found out? Would that husky officer 
come back and beat him up? He was so 
unstrung that when three ladies entered the 
store he tried to hide behind his skyscraper 
until they had passed it. But one of them 
stopped, fascinated. 

“What’s this?”’ she asked in rather 
quick, insolent tones. 

“TI—I don’t know, madam,’ stammered 
Ingo. ‘“It’s—er—the latest novel.” 

“Who is Dyson Tyler? The name is 
somewhat familiar.” 

“Tt’s—a—a new author, madam, I——’ 

“H’m! Might be interesting. Charge a 
copy to my account and have it sent. Mrs. 
William Seymour.” She went on into the 
store and with a shaking hand Ingo wrote 
down her name. 

Word had gone round the store. The 
other clerks edged up to listen to his line 
of talk and were amazed at Nuts and his 
fluency. They commented to each other 
and the story spread back—magnified—to 
the cashier’s desk and filtered through 
many channels into the manager’s room. 
Ingo MeNutts had achieved personality. 

When the lunch hour came he was so ex- 
hausted that he forgot to keep his appoint- 
ment with the barber. He crept into a corner 
of the dressing room as though afraid that 
some of his purchasers might have found 
out that the book was not at all what he 
had told them. They would demand their 
money back and he would be fired. Physi- 
cally and mentally he felt the strain, but 
as he cowered in the corner eating a lunch 
out of a piece of old newspaper he thought 
of the wonderful story he would have to 
tell Lucy that night. He pictured her face 
as she listened and heard her laugh of 
approval and felt her hand warm upon his 
arm. Renewed courage began to creep 
into him and after a while when the lunch 
had warmed his empty stomach he began 
to smile himself and presently was shriek- 
ing with laughter, all alone in the dressing 
room, almost hysterical at the thing that 
he had done. 

Ingo MeNutts had passed another mile- 
stone on the road of life and in so doing 
had entered a new plane of existence. 
Hitherto his own insignificance had ren- 
dered him timid and his timidity had 
clogged his footsteps. The transition was 
marked by a day of alternating exaltation 
and panic, which left him limp and ex- 
hausted. The new era found him as scared 
of his success as he had been scared of his 
failure. It seemed to him that every copy 
he sold was a possible boomerang which 
might at any moment return through the 
revolving door and hit him. 

Lucy laughed his fears aside and spurred 
him to sustain the effort, but back of it all 
was a growing obsession that The Conqueror 
of To-Morrow was his certain doom. He 
was like a man who, having swallowed a 
narcotic, performs prodigies of effort, know- 
ing all the time that at a given moment the 
inevitable reaction will set in. 

Meanwhile the narcotic was working, and 
with a sense almost of despair he yielded to 
its effects. 

From nine till five-thirty he stood his 
‘ground at the drafty end of the counter, 
swinging alternately from the heights to the 
depths as he applied the elementary 
psychology at his command to the varied 
types of men and women who surged into 
the store. To young girls he painted a 
glowing picture of the impassioned love 
story to be read in The Conqueror of To- 
Morrow; to donnish-looking men he ex- 
pounded a Wellsian thesis of a new 
philosophy; to the stalwart lads he made 
it out the inspiriting fight for the ultimate 
success, riches, love and fame. He quoted 
arguments from Wells, from Shaw, from 
Galsworthy, uttering a synthetic literary 








? 


hotchpotch of an unoriginal mind. The 
book itself he dared not read. It was easier 
to build pictures from an imaginative title 
than from a possibly drab reality. But 
the flame of conviction was in his eyes as he 
talked. He was concentrated, keyed up, 
and his earnestness told. 

Daily the edifice on the counter was un- 
built book by book as customer after cus- 
tomer went away with one. Daily it was 
rebuilt from the apparently undiminishing 
pile in the receiving room. Every night 
Ingo left the store as in a trance and made 
his way to the corner where Lucy met him, 
gradually becoming regenerated on the way 
home by her vitality, humor and inspira- 
tion. She was the end for which he worked. 
She colored all his imaginings, obliterating 
all self within him. To her he gave the 
entire credit, though she was responsible 
only for the original idea of smartness and 
individual push. He did not tell himself 
that she had laid upon him the agony of 
soul through which he labored to obtain 
results. All that was his own fault for 
being the kind of man he was. His gen- 
cronity to her was all unconsciously Christ- 
ike. 

Conviction breeds conviction. Out of 
that store went men and women whose 
attention had been caught for a moment by 
an earnest little man with horn spectacles. 
They read the book, and if they did not 
find in it the wonders that the little man 
had pointed out they submitted their 
judgment to his. Was not literature his 
job? Had he not told them what Kipling 
had said about it, and Wells and Winston 
Churchill and Robert Chambers? Who 
were they against such famous men? 

The stone of conviction hurled into the 
pond of everyday monotony by this odd 
little man made a splash. Gradually the 
ripples spread, by word of mouth, by letter, 
into the suburbs. Ingo’s manager sent out 
repeat orders. The city’s reviewers began 
to hear that it was being talked about. 
They took it down from their shelves where 
it had lain neglected and vivisected it with 
facile pen. The publisher, cogitating the 
trickle of orders and repeat orders, gave 
it a tentative feature advertisement, suffer- 
ing sleepless nights from the questionable 
wisdom of such expenditure. 

The month slipped off the calendar like 
a dream—which developed sometimes into 
a nightmare. Ingo, resembling another 
kind of Jekyll and Hyde, succeeded daily 
in subordinating his real self to that unreal 
boosting self which had descended upon 
him like the Biblical tongues of fire. Every 
night when the divine afflatus had left him 
he crept down, unseen by the other clerks, 
to the receiving room, where he took a 
look at the pile of Conquerors. It certainly 
had diminished considerably in bulk, but 
the sight of the heap still left made him 
think every time that he was trying to 
empty the ocean with a tin dipper; and 
every night his anxiety increased. The task 
was impossible. Eight hours a day was not 
enough to enable him to win out. He began 
to regret that the store closed at five-thirty. 
On the night of the twelfth, after thirty 
days of crowded emotional experience, he 
surveyed the remains of the skyscraper of 
books which he had rebuilt every morning 
for a month. 

“Holy cats!” he said. “To-morrow’s 
the thirteenth! Well, I suppose if he 
doesn’t send for me till noon I’ve got three 
hours more to get rid of that lot. Gee! 
I can’t ever make it!” 

One by one he counted the copies. Each 
one was like a nail in his coffin. There were 
thirty left. He had just missed it by one 
copy a day! With a noise that might have 
been a groan, a sob or an oath, he shook 
his fist at them. 

“Darn you!” he said. “Darn you!” 

It seemed to Lucy when she saw him 
coming that his shoulders sagged. The 
utter dejection of him almost frightened 
her. She hurried to meet him and put a 
strong arm through his. 

“Ingo, Ingo!” she said. ‘For heaven’s 
sake, what’s happened?” 

Ingo shook his head. 

“T haven’t made it, and to-morrow’s the 
thirteenth.” 

“How many have you got left?” 

“Thirty.” 

“oe Gee!”’ 
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ranutlated Whole Wheat E 
Already SaperCooked 4 


CHICAGO. 


This is an offer to send you 12 de- 


There will be six of Two-Minute 
Oats and six of Two-Minute Wheat. 
They will open the way to new-day 
breakfasts which your folks will revel 
BTS te 

The Quaker Oats Company have 
found the way to serve hot cereals 


ready-cooked. 


To serve them hot and fresh and 
flavory—cooked better than you cook 
them. And before you can boil an egg. 


Both Super-Cooked 


One is Oats—the food of foods. And 
one is Whole Wheat granulated. 


Both are cooked three hours by live 

steam under pressure, at higher than 

’ boiling heat. You can’t cook cereals 

like this ina home. Every granule is 
fitted to digest. 


* *¢ * € 


We keep them fresh and flavory by 
evaporation. The cooked granules are 
condensed. 
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You stir them in boiling water. Al- 
most at once the cereals resume their 
soft and flavory form. They seem to 
be fresh from the cooker. 

Never was Oats or Wheat so deli- 
cious, for this high-heat cooking gives 
a new, exquisite flavor. 


New-Day Cereals 


Now hot Oats with new delights is 
ever at your call. No hurried break- 
fast need omit it. This is the vim-food, 
the food for growth, which everybody 
needs. 


Granulated Whole Wheat, made 
uniquely enticing, can be served 
steaming hot in two minutes. 


Both are better-cooked, both better- 
flavored, than they ever were before. 


Every housewife wants them. So 
to let you know them quickly we send 
twelve breakfasts free. 


* * *€ & 


Two Minute Cereals are entirely new 
both in form and flavor. The prod- 
ucts are controlled by patent exclu- 
sively by the Quaker Oats Company, 
as is the process. 





Two-Minute Oats 
Two-Minute Wheat 


Instant Hot Dishes Already 3-Hour Cooked 





One Tablespoonful 


makes a liberal dish, for the granules are con- 
densed. Thus you will find these new foods 
economical, 





Stir in Hot Water 


—in boiling water—and in two minutes they 
are ready. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Send it Now 


Try both these new foods at our cost. See 
what hot delicious breakfasts they place ever 
at your call. Learn what countless hours 


they'll save you. Cut out coupon now. 


licious breakfasts—the quickest hot 
breakfasts that you ever served. 
' 





The Quaker Oats Company 
1750 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
Mail me a 6-Dish Package of each Two- 
Minute Oats and Two-Minute Wheat. 
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Heating homes in the same way that the sun 
heats the ear th—by natural circulation of atr. 


This is the outstanding achievement of 
modern heating science—made practical 
for every home by the patented Ca/oriC’ 
Pipeless Furnace. 

The CaloriC circulates pure, clean, 
heat in every room. Saves 4% to % your fuel. 
Lightens housework—keeps rooms clean. Guaran- 
teed to heat your home to 70° in coldest weather. 


healthful 


Over 76,000 satisfied users in every state in the 
Union, in Alaska and Canada, will approve your 
judgment in getting a CaloriC. 


GET YOUR CALORIC NOW 


The CaloriC is an investment that 
pays dividends in comfort and conven- 
ience—that pays its own cost in fuel 
saving. 





: Cuts building costs in new homes— 
. because it requires but one chimney. 
The greatest modern comfort for old 
homes, Heats one, two and three story 
buildings, of 18 rooms or less, through 
one register. Costs less than stoves 
necessary to heat the same space. In- 
stalled without plumbing or alterations, 
usually ina day. Burns any fuel. The 
quick, convenient heat for any weather. 


House cleaning days are here. Get 
your CaloriC now, and then—no more 
muss. or bother. See nearest CaloriC 
dealer, or write today for dealer’s name 
and CaloriC book. 


The Monitor Stove Company 
(The Monitor Family) 
101 Years in Business CINCINNATI, O. 
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THE ORIGINAL PIPELESS FURNACE TRIPLE- CASING PATENT 


© 1920 by The M.S. Co. 











| buy those last copies. 
onto your week’s money. 


| Lucy, you got a bean like a tack! 





| tectors. 





| ringing in his ears, 
| see you,” 
| playing hooky. 
| would be discovered and he would be fired 


| repeating “‘Holy cats! 
| thirty copies. 
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For some time they walked along in 
silence. Lucy was making the pace. She 
kept a firm pressure on his arm. Presently 
Ingo felt a squeeze. 

“‘Say,’’ cried Lucy—her voice was all ex- 
cited and eager—‘“‘when’s pay day? We'll 
Count my fifteen 
Fifteen and 
twenty-five’s forty—can you beat it? 
We’re a five-spot short. But couldn’t you 
sell five dollars’ worth before the manager 
taps you on the shoulder?” 

“You bet I can!” said Ingo. ‘Say, 

Let’s 
come on in here and eat. We shall get thin 
all right next week.” 

“Thin !’’ scoffed Lucy. “Notwhenyou’ve 
got your hundred per cent raise!” 

Ingo screwed up his face, his courage 
falling back to zero. 

“Tt’ll take all the nerve I’ve got before 


| I dare put that up to him. He just looks 
| at you and you feel you'd like to die.” 


Lucy laughed. 

“Listen, honey!” she said. ‘You don’t 
know yourself. You’ve got the courage of 
a prize fighter behind that homely old face. 
When you stand in front of that guy to- 
morrow all you got to do is to remember 
what you’ve done—cinched every other 
salesman in the store—and if that isn’t 
enough, think of your little Lucy waiting 
to say ‘I will.’” 

Three blocks away a man carrying a suit- 
case entered the Blackstone Hotel. He 
crossed to the desk and registered. 

‘Single room and bath, please,” he said. 

The clerk read the name and looked up. 

“Author of The Conqueror of To-Mor- 
row?” His tone was as near to reverence 
as a hotel clerk could get. Dyson Tyler 
nodded. 

““May I have the pleasure of shaking 
you by the hand? Believe me, there is 
not a man, woman or child who has not 
felt the message of your book.” 

Tyler shook. 

“‘T’m very glad,” he said. 

“You'll find that there won’t be a single 
vacant seat at your course of lectures. We 
could have sold every ticket twice over. 
Boy, show this gentleman to two-one-six. If 
it isn’t entirely to your liking, Mr. Tyler, call 
down and I’ll change you over.” 

The fatal thirteenth dawned cold and 
gray, with an icy wind that nipped one’s 
ears off. The traffic policemen wore pro- 
In the store Ingo was so cold 
that he kept knocking down the last pile 
as fast as he built it up. Was it the cold 
entirely? There was a sick pounding in- 


| side his ribs such as a boxer knows while 


waiting for the gong. It was only ten 
minutes past nine when the manager’s 
secretary came up and repeated her words 
of the previous month. 

“The manager wishes to see you, Mr. 
MeNutts.” 

And for the life of him Ingo couldn’t help 
!’? He looked at the 
With Lucy holding his arm 
it had seemed so easy to buy them himself, 
even if they would both go hungry till the 
next pay day. But now with those words 
““The manager wishes to 
he felt like a small boy caught 
If he bought them it 


for a cheat. Better stand up to him with- 
out a lie on his conscience. 

““Come!”’ said the manager in answer to 
his knock. 

“Remember Lucy!’ murmured Ingo to 
himself, and went in. 

The manager looked up. 

“Well, Mr. McNutts, to-day’s the thir- 
teenth. How about it?” 

Ingo’s reply was worth a Croix de 
Guerre. 

“There are thirty copies still unsold.” 

“Thirty, eh?” The voice was hard. 
“Well?” 

Ingo saw a ray of hope and jumped for it. 

“‘T could probably sell them by to-night, 
sir,” he said. 

The manager rubbed his chin. 

“Have you read the book?” 

“No, sir, but I’ve sold them all except 
thirty.” 

Crash came the manager’s fist on the 
table. 

“McNutts, you’re a fool! Do you know 
how many copies you’ve sold?” 

Ingo trembled. Had he miscounted the 


| remainder? What mistake could he pos- 


sibly have made? He shook his head. 

““You’ve sold six hundred and twenty 
copies,” said the manager. ‘I put in two 
repeat orders when I saw what you were 
doing with it.” 
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Ingo gasped. The room swam before his 
eyes. He gripped the desk and pulled him- 
self together. As he did so rage filled his 
soul and with it came the courage to speak 


up. 

“So you put one over on me, did yeu? 
Do you realize what I’ve been through this 
last month? Do you know the hell of sus- 
pense that we ” He stopped, choked 
and walked away to the window. 

The manager raised his eyebrows. Then 
he opened a drawer and pulled out a cigar. 

“Say, light that,” he said. ‘“‘By the 
way, there’s a letter for you here.”’ He held 
them both out. 

Without a word Ingo came back from 
the window and took them. He looked at 
the cigar. 

“Am I to light this—here?”’ 

“T- said so.” 

The letter slipped from Ingo’s fingers. 

“Holy cats!” he said. 

In picking up the letter he dropped the 
cigar in his agitation. The manager 
laughed and held out a match. Ingo lit up 
gingerly. 

“May I read this?” he asked. 

“Sure, go ahead.” 

It was not a very long letter, but there 
might have been a bomb in it from the way 
it shook in his hands. Finally he laid it in 
front of the manager. 

“Do you want me to read it?” 

“Please,” said Ingo. 


“Dear Mr. McNutts: You may not re- 
member a flying officer to whom you sold 
a copy of The Conqueror of To-Morrow 
about three weeks ago. I am that officer. 
I am also partner in the publishing house 
that produced the book. If you’d like to 
come to us we’d like to have you at fifty 
dollars a week as head salesman.’ 


“Oh,” said the manager, “‘so that’s their 
game is it? Well, which would you rather 
do—stay here at fifty, or go there?” 

Ingo’s cigar was out. Lucy was right. 
There was the hundred per cent raise, and 
he hadn’t had to ask for it. 

“‘T’ll stay here at fifty,’’ he said, “‘if you’ll 
take back the man you fired a month ago.” 

“Take him back? Why?” 

“Because I want him back,” said Ingo. 
“T don’t know who he is, but if it hadn’t 
been for him I shouldn’t be standing here 
right. now talking to you like this, and 
I shouldn’t have had that offer from the 
publishers. It seems to me that it was a 
pretty lucky mistake for you too.”’ 

The manager considered for a moment. 

“All right, Mr. MeNutts,” he said. 
“T’ll send for him to-day. Your increased 
salary will begin on Saturday.”’ He pushed 
a button for his stenographer. 

“Thank you,” said Ingo. 

He picked up his letter and went out. 
Absentmindedly he put the cigar in his 
mouth and walked downstairs, his brain 
a chaos of emotion. 

“Say, Nuts, for heaven’s sake put that 
cigar out or you'll get fired!” 

Ingo came to with a start. He snatched 
the cigar from his mouth and put it in his 
pocket. Then he remembered and gave a 
laugh. Why, they wouldn’t fire him if he 
did a cakewalk down the length of the 
store. When he reached his end of the 
counter he found the next clerk busily 
wrapping up two copies of the Conqueror. 
From sheer force of habit Ingo began re- 
building the pile, still in dreamland. It 
was ten o’clock and all the world was 
changed. At lunch time he was going to 
dash out and tell Lucy. 

“Are you Mr. McNutts?” 
man came up. 

Ingo nodded. The young man smiled. 

“T’ve brought you a copy of The 
Conqueror of To-Morrow,” he said. ‘“‘ You 
might like to read it.” 

“You’ve brought me a copy of that 
book! Say, I’ve sold six hundred and 
twenty copies in the last thirty days! It’s 
the greatest book in the world. It’s got 
one man back his job; got another man his 
manhood and a wife and ——” 

‘And now I’d like to have you read it— 
as a favor.”’ 

The young man held it out open. Ingo 
peered at the flyleaf. There was something 
written there. With a mystified blink he 
took the beck and read: 


“To Mr. McNutts, the man who made 
The Conqueror of To-Morrow. With the 
author’s compliments and thanks. 

“Dyson TYLER.” 


“Won’t you shake hands on it?” said 
Tyler. 
“Holy cats!’”’ whispered Ingo. 
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OR every hand that writes Eversharp is 
the pencil that saves effort and time. Ever- 
sharp helps at every stroke—inscribes every word 
neatly —keeps its point sharp from the beginning 


to the end of the writing—is never sharpened. 





| Being most efficient, it 1s most economical, writ- 
| mg 10,000 words per penny. And being both 


most efficient and most economical, it also is most 









attractive ; a fine example of the jewelers art. Styles 
Sor pocket chain, purse or hand bag. Prices $7.00 
upward. Make sure you get Eversharp—the 


name 1s on the pencil. Dealers everywhere. 


THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 


a a 
Eastern Office: 165 Broadway, New York City. Western Representa- 
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The American Eagle 


N OUR zeal to be all things to all men, 
[ex though that leave America an 

abomination of desolation, we Amer- 
icans have undertaken to exterminate the 
American eagle, for that it has proved 
itself displeasing to certain of our citizens 
in a limited portion of the republic. 

This continent is the habitat of the 
American eagle. We found him here when 
we came, and avid of liberty and freedom 
as we then were, so much did the wild, free 
and bold life of this creature appeal to us 
that we chose him as our emblem. We have 
put the eagle on our coinage; called the 
eagle our Bird of Freedom; made name 
and phrase alike known wherever this 
republic is known. There is not a citizen 
in this republic who does not know that 
the eagle is our home bird. We ought to 
hold him sacred, and not only to defend 
his name but to protect his fleshly form in 
every honorable way. We have him not 
only upon our coats of arms and our coin- 
age, but have put him in our literature. 
One of the strongest lines of American 
poetry in describing this bird says of him, 
‘He grasps the crag with hookéd hands.” 
To-day we undertake the extermination of 
the eagle. 

Along the Alaska coast eagles always 
have abounded, living on fish and game, 
such small animals as they could find—as 
they always have done, from time im- 
memorial. Within the last double decade a 
few men have undertaken fox farming on 
some of the Alaska islands, a region very 
limited in extent. These farmers usually 
have raised the species known as the blue 
fox, though we take it that the industry has 
never attained any very great proportions. 
It being the instinct of the eagle to live on 
its own wild meat, eagles have carried off 
an occasional young fox, as they have an 
occasional young lamb, an_ occasional 
grouse, many rabbits and the like. A fox is 
the last thing any creature will eat. So 
sagacious a creature as the fox always has 
been able to get along with eagles ever 
since eagles and foxes began. But that 
does not serve the wise men of this day. 

The fox farmers of Alaska having made 
due wail about their enterprises a member 
of Congress was found willing to relieve 
their distress, and the eagle was removed 
from the lists of protected goods. As 
a result Alaska put a bounty of fifty 
cents a head on the American eagle. At 
this writing some six thousand have been 
killed. It hardly need be said that the 
whole species will be wiped out if possible. 

We have not observed any vast reduction 
in the price of blue-fox fur attendant on 
this destruction of the eagles. We do not 
in any way feel sure that the killing of six 
thousand eagles has saved six hundred 
foxes, or six score or six dozen. The in- 
dustrial proposition directly involved never 
was a large one, but the principle indirectly 
involved is a large one. This is true, quite 
aside from the fact that the taxpayers of 
an entire country are asked to pay boun- 
ties for a limited industry in a limited 
country. And the destruction of the eagles 
does not cover the country of that industry 
alone—it applies to the whole species, 
wherever found, over thousands of miles of 
country where there are no fox farms and 
never can be. It sets Aleuts and Indians 
and others killing eagles, who otherwise 
might be at work at something useful. 

There are many large things to occupy 
the minds of most of us in these times, but 
this is something which sticks in our mind. 
Too often some specific situation asks for 
some general remedy—a thing illogical of 
itself. 

We do not recall one successful or desir- 
able attempt on the part of man—even 
that manner of superman who goes to 
Congress—to run the affairs of Nature 
better than for quite some time has been 
done by Almighty God. We cannot imag- 
ine a more ghastly attempt at that sort 
of thing than this bounty on the American 
eagle, which seems to us the absolute limit 
of this manner of hysteria. It is not only 


a wrong thing and an indefensible thing, 
but a foolish thing. 

After it became lawful to kill eagles 
Alaska put on the bounty of fifty cents a 
The bounty on eagles should be 


head. 


It should, by United 
States statute, be made an offense to kill 


repealed at once. 


an American eagle. If this republic is to 
die with a dollar in its hand let us at least 
see that the dollar itself be not made a 
mockery. 


Poisoning the Song Birds 


THE question of wholesale poisoning of 

song birds in the interests of sport or 
industry is something which deserves more 
than a passing notice, especially in con- 
nection with the results of the erstwhile 
encouragement by the state of Pennsyl- 
vania of a wholesale campaign, now as we 
believe discontinued and discountenanced. 
Let us see how it worked out in the state of 
Pennsylvania, where the more-game propa- 
ganda took this form of activity. 

The poison was put out mostly in meat 
and suet. Any man knows that birds, 
especially in the winter time, will peck at 
bits of suet—it is the food usually hung up 
round bird houses by those interested in 
these.wild friends. Poisoned suet intended 
for crows and foxes no doubt has killed 
thousands of absolutely innocent birds in 
that state. 

A gentleman who has been familiar with 
these matters states that the small game, 
both birds and small fur-bearing animals, 
may be said almost to have disappeared 
over wide regions, though foxes and crows 
still seem to abound. Many valuable dogs 
have been poisoned incidentally. Two 
years ago this observer found large num- 
bers of dead blue jays, flickers, doves, 
woodpeckers, chickadees, snowbirds, ves- 
per sparrows and other species. He got 
all the specimens he desired for mounting 
without any trouble of killing them. In 
eighteen months three hundred and twenty- 
seven persons bought poison in one county. 
Farmers and others then began to find that 
the poison campaign had worked out pre- 
cisely in the way they did not wish —it 
seemed to be the evil fortune of the cam- 
paign to kill the innocent species, while the 
bolder and wiser marauders escaped. In 
short, the Pennsylvania campaign failed. 
Instead of bringing back the game, it 
resulted in nothing of the sort, but did 
result in a vast destruction of innocent and 
useful creatures. This is of a piece with the 
nation-wide propaganda now put out in the 
name of sport urging the killing of hawks 
and crows. At first guess this seems de- 
sirable. In actual practice it has never 
proved desirable, but wholly reprehensible, 
and it is a thing which ought to be stopped 
at once, or America will be as lifeless as 
Italy. 

Sir Edward Grey, later Viscount Grey of 
Fallodon, in the preface to his book, Fly 
Fishing, happens to say something on this 
very head which is worth pondering here. 

**Much indignation has been aroused of 
late years by the destruction of wild crea- 
tures often wrongly classed as vermin by 
game preservers and keepers, and I take 
the opportunity of saying a few words 
about it. The wisdom and humanity of 
preserving English wild birds are becoming 
very generally admitted, and I am glad to 
think that from time to time steps have 
been and are being taken to educate people 
on this question. The public are, I believe, 
beginning at last to really understand and 
appreciate the usefulness and the beauty 
of the birds, resident and migratory, which 
delight us by their songs and plumage. 
Many landowners now issue strict orders 
to their keepers and woodmen to prevent 
the nests of wild birds being despoiled, and 
forbid the ruthless destruction of the birds 
themselves. 

““Of course Iam bound to admit that the 
overabundance of any grain or fruit de- 
vouring species is certainly not a good 
thing; but I trust that the farmers and 
rural population generally will see that, as 
a matter of fact, nearly all our smaller wild 
birds deserve protection by reason of the 
vast numbers of insects and grubs upon 
which they feed, thereby helping largely to 
preserve grain crops, fruit and vegetables. 

“This also applies to some of those 
species of birds which keepers have hitherto 
regarded as harmful to game by destroying 
eggs or young. Owls were commonly 
singled out for slaughter. Now, an owl 
may occasionally seize a young pheasant or 





partridge; but whether it be the white or 
the brown owl its usual food consists prin- 
cipally of rats, mice, moles, with beetles 
and other insects. In fact the value of the 
owl cannot be better stated than in the 
words of Mr. Morris—‘ He who destroys an 
owl is an encourager of vermin.’ Hawks 
have suffered severely at the hands of both 
sportsmen and keepers. ‘Shoot it; it’s a 
hawk!’ is ashout often heard during a day’s 
shooting. Now if the hawk happens to be 
a kestrel it is almost a crime to kill it; for 
the kestrel is a vermin-destroying bird and 
but rarely attacks game. It lives on mice 
and insects, such as beetles and cater- 
pillars, and consequently its life should be 
spared. 

“Those beautiful birds, jays and mag- 
pies, do undoubtedly poach a little; yet 
surely their total extermination would be 
a grievous error on our part. On none of 
the winged inhabitants of this country is 
more marked and brilliantly coloured 
plumage to be seen than on the jay and 
magpie, whilst the quaint flight and notes 
of these birds add much to the interest and 
variety of our woodland scenes.”’ 

It is not understood that the English 
gamekeepers have ever undertaken the 
wholesale use of poison in their attempts 
to kill off the enemies of game. On the 
contrary, there is one great and convincing 
English example, that of the oldest corpora- 
tion in the world, which entirely discounte- 
nances the use of poison. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company for two centuries has ruled 
over a country which is an actual wilder- 
ness. It has taught the natives to trap; it 
serves them with rifles and ammunition, 
traps and knives and axes. But the man 
who poisons fur in the north country is 
abolished as a dangerous creature. When I 
was on the lower Mackenzie River a rumor 
came out that too much white-fox fur was 
coming out of the Anderson River country, 
far over to the east. It was suspected that 
men in there were poisoning foxes. They 
cannot long have continued in that work 
and have got out their fur. The great fur 
company always has worked with Nature, 
and has believed in using the dividends of 
Nature and not the capital. How long 
would our well-meaning American friends 
of thé more-game movement have re- 
mained in business in that upper icy 
wilderness? The answer is easy and the 
lesson is obvious. 

Our hurrying country seems suffering 
with hysteria. Nothing is good enough, 
nothing is right, everything must be 
changed. Yet there is no magic possible by 
which we can have our cake and eat it. 
Some of the attempts to perform that im- 
possible act in regard to our wild life have 
been political, some have been personally 
selfish and some have been due simply to 
the scientific enthusiasm of the reckless 
experimenter. None of them has suc- 
ceeded, and none of them ever will, because 
they all are founded on bad logic. 

One permanent principle of logic is that 
you cannot arrive at any general conclu- 
sion from specific premises. Because my 
dog bites you it does not follow that all 
dogs bite all men. Because one eagle kills 
my chickens is no reason that all eagles in 
the world ought to be killed. My wife may 
have brown hair, but that does not make it 
necessary for all the wives in the world to 
have brown hair. Your cow may have twin 
calves, but it does not follow that all the 
cows in the world are going to have twins 
all the time. Because crows can sometimes 
be poisoned, it by no means follows that 
poison should be put out generally where 
crows may find it. The folly of all this sort 
of thing always is in the attempt to prove 
some sweeping assertion from some de- 
tached and special premise. These gentle- 
men who have no better logic, and who go 
out in their hurried attempts to change the 
world, ought either to pause or to be 
obliged to pause. 

Not long ago amiable persons of New 
Jersey tried to remove protection from the 
robin because it ate cherries. Not long ago 
a wild wail was raised for the destruction of 
all the wild ducks in the world because they 
were eating rice in. Arkansas and Texas. 
Two years ago citizens in Arizona uttered 
much outcry because the mourning dove 
was eating all the alfalfa. Two years ago 
the California Legislature tried to remove 
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protection from the meadow lark because 
some man insisted that meadow larks were 
eating grapes. Two years ago certain men 
in Florida protested that a million pelicans 
were destroying almost a million dollars’ 
worth of fish each day, and hence all ought 
to be killed. The United States Food 
Administration sent a commission to in- 
vestigate, and it reported that there were 
only about sixty-five thousand pelicans 
between Mexico and Key West, and that the 
fish they ate weremostly menhaden—hardly 
one trout, mackerel or pompano was dis- 
covered in a pelican pouch. A like attempt 
was made at the extermination of the peli- 
cans of Lake Yellowstone on the ground 
that they carried a parasite which hurt the 
trout, and hence they ought all to be killed. 
No man not in the state which is ready to 
jump at conclusions can believe that if all 
those pelicans were killed the trout would 
be appreciably improved or increased. 

We ought to modify our own destruc- 
tiveness, not increase it. We ought to let 
Nature go on with her own great wild 
pictures as she has arranged them for us. 
We ought to feel that life is as sacred to 
each species as it is to our own. We ought 
humbly to feel that our own punishment is 
eventually sure when we undertake to end 
any plan developed in the slow and infinite 
wisdom of the ages. It is the best of sports- 
manship to think over these things care- 
fully, and not to jump at conclusions. The 
man who goes into business on hope alone, 
or on dissatisfaction alone, usually fails in 
business. Forethought and common sense 
also ought to be called in as guides. 

These are dangerous times for American 
field sports. Let us all use forethought and 
common sense, and not try any sweeping 
remedies on the basis of a mere hope that 
we have found some royal road to plenty 
which asks no self-denial and no personal 
loss or deprivation on our own part. When 
we strike out in the dark so often we hit a 
friend. When we fool oyrselves we are 
guilty of the worst of all deceptions. A 
great part of our American game protection 
has been like cheating at solitaire. No one 
has lost but ourselves, and we have not won. 


Big Bags of Big Game 


ROBABLY every man interested in big- 

game hunting has at one time of his life 
pored over the books of the first African 
hunters, such as Speke, Grant, Baker and 
so on. What tales they used to tell about 
their work with the old black-powder 
elephant guns with their enormous round 
bullets and terrific powder charges! Surely, 
for one I can remember many a boyish 
thrill these old-time stories gave me. And 
as time has passed, what new sensations 
have we not felt, all of us, in the stories of 
African exploration brought down to date! 
At one time almost none of us could ever 
hope to see Africa, but to-day it is the 
singular truth that African adventure 
stories have become so common that they 
are almost a drug on the market. Even the 
moving-picture men have shown us Africa. 

One by one the great hunters of the world 
have come and gone—men who in many 
cases ought only to have been called great 
game butchers, since many of them shot 
for the market only and knew neither 
sportsmanship nor moderation. We can 
forgive some of the early African hunters 
only on the basis that they were working 
in a world new and seemingly exhaustless. 
The old stories, while that world still was 
new and unknown, before Africa was a 
usual" thing to do, for some reason always 
thrill more than the modern tales. 

Of course we have African hunting books 
which go back more than half a century, 
and the end of these African historians is 
not yet. The most recent of these books is 
the life of Frederick Courteney Selous, 
done by his friend J. G. Millais, himself 
hunter and artist as well as warm admirer. 
As a piece of biography this is a notable 


-book. It shows us the Africa of to-day, as 


well as the Africa of a generation ago, for 
Selous, who was killed in German East 
Africa two years ago while fighting at the 
head of his command in the British Army, 
went to South Africa while he was yet a 
young man. The book tells the story of his 
life in loving and vivid fashion. 
(Continued on Page 91) 
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(Continued from Page 88) 

Selous was a curious character regarding 
whom American opinion has differed very 
much. He was a great friend of Theodore 
Roosevelt, and the book prints much corre- 
spondence which passed between the two. 
As a naturalist Selous had considerable 
rank, and as a hunter his record is undeni- 
able, but his entire life was a succession of 
killings of creatures of all kinds. He was 
an example of the old-time English school 
which glorified the big bag of game. Not 
only did Selous shoot for money, but he 
complained that he could not kill more than 
he did, so that he could have made more 
money than he did. He seems never to 
have been very widely taken up in Amer- 
ica, either as a writer or a lecturer. We 
have been somewhat fed up in this country 
with Englishmen who come over here to 
retail themselves in one form or another. 
Abroad Selous had a certain vogue as a 
lecturer, and his books went fairly well. 

He was a very widely traveled man, his 
hunting including South Africa as well as 
British East Africa. He hunted in Norway, 
in Sardinia, in Iceland, in Asia Minor, in 
Newfoundland, in Wyoming, in the Yukon 
Territory and in many other widely sepa- 
rated regions. 

When not killing game he spent his time 
in collecting birds’ eggs. Taking to English 
sport with the shotgun late in life, his 
biography tells of one day in which the 
party killed a thousand rabbits; of another 
in which they killed a thousand or so of 
pheasants. The whole book, while not 
devoted so much to game records as one or 
more of Selous’ own volumes, is simply a 
story of killing and more killing. Love of 
adventure prompted it no doubt originally. 
Such geographical and exploration advan- 
tages as his country ever got out of his life 
might be called merely incidental to the 
main purpose of Selous, which seems to 
have been to kill something. I have not 
his entire record before me, but obviously 
the man must have piled up many thou- 
sands of tons of great game. 

When Selous first went to South Africa, 
round 1871, his hunting equipment was not 
very good. He seems never to have be- 
come one of the great rifle shots of the 
world, but he had great patience and perse- 
verance, and a sort of boyish lovableness 
and buoyancy of spirit. He did not do well 
in his hunting at first, getting only forty- 
two elephants in four months. His com- 
panion, George Wood, killed fifty in the 
same time, and they killed a great many 
rhinos and buffalo as well. In the seasons 
of 1872-1874 Selous killed seventy-eight 
elephants. I do not know his entire bag 
of elephants, nor do I care to know it, but 
it is large enough. 

This hunter came a little late in the game, 
and does not rank with the top liners 
in ivory hunting. One of the greatest Eng- 
lish ivory killers was William Finaughtey, 
who was alive as late as 1914, but who 
seems to have passed out of notice since 
then. In 1868 Finaughtey killed ninety- 
five elephants, netting him five thousand 
pounds of ivory, in what he calls “the two 
finest months of my life.’’ 

In one day he killed six bulls, and in 
five months of 1869 he killed fifty-three 
elephants, netting three thousand pounds 
of,ivory. In one day that year he killed five 
bulls and five cows. 

Arthur Neumann hunting in the Zambesi 
country in 1877 got forty thousand pounds 
ofivory. As late as 1905, when his country 
was worked out, as the phrase went, he sold 
out his take in London for forty-five hun- 
dred dollars. Selous apparently did not 
rank with these other men as practical 
market hunters. 

Nevertheless, working day after day and 
living on the product of his rifle, any 
African hunter was obliged to kill vast 
quantities of game. In four months Selous 
once killed forty-five buffaloes, and how 
many he killed in his life I do not know. As 
to the African antelope, the rhinos, harte- 
beest, wildebeest and all other species of 
African great game, his record if put even 
in cold figures would not be a happy thing 
to ponder to-day. 

Selous was not one of the greatest lion 
killers, and modestly claimed only thirty- 
one lions to his own rifle. William Judd, of 
British East Africa, has killed forty-eight 
lions and been in forty-three other lion 
killings. Colonel Curtis in one season in 
Somaliland killed twenty-seven lions, and 
Captain Mellis twenty-one in one season. 
The Hill brothers, Harold and Clifford, who 
worked for Sir Alfred Pease, were perhaps 
the greatest lion killers known. Between 
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1906 and 1915 Harold D. Hill killed a 
hundred and thirty-six lions; Clifford Hill 
no doubt as many, not counting partner- 


ship. 

Clifford Hill said he had seen one hun- 
dred and sixty lions shot. Sir Alfred Pease 
claims very few lions to his own gun, but 
was so good a sport as to help others 
get them, and says that one day a party 
killed fourteen lions on his place along the 
Athi River. 

Petrus Jacobs, an old Boer, long was 
called the king of the lion hunters, for in his 
life he killed ‘‘well over one hundred lions.” 
A lion nearly killed him when he was 
seventy-three years old—old enough to 
have known better. A.B. Percival, game 
warden in British East Africa, killed some 
fifty lions during his stay in office. 

Millais says that Paul Rainey, the Amer- 
ican hunter, claims to have killed over two 
hundred lions with his dogs. A friend of 
his says that it was just like rabbit hunting 
and about as dangerous. Everyone knows 
that hunting with a big pack of dogs is not 
as dangerous as hunting on foot, alone— 
though few of the British lion hunters did 
that, and largely worked on horseback. 
The main sport in the use of dogs is in the 
chase and not in the kill, as anyone who 
has shot bear in the Mississippi canebrakes 
knows very well. Millais says nothing of 
the feats of C. J. Jones in roping African 
big game, and as that seems not to be done 
by English sportsmen I presume we may 
consider it entirely irregular. 

Colonel Roosevelt once told me after his 
return from Africa that Cunnirigham, the 
professional hunter of Nairobi, British East 
Africa—himself a very fine man and a good 
hunter—had said to him that Stewart 
Edward White was the best rifle shot and 
big game hunter that ever came to British 
East Africa. I have not Mr. White’s 
record at hand, but seem to remember that 
in one day he or he and his party killed 
nine lions. None of these American sports- 
men hunted for money. I believe that 
earlier mention has been made of the fact 
that Ex-Governor Chase §. Osborn of 
Michigan killed several lions in Africa with 
a shotgun loaded with buckshot. I believe 
that this also is not done largely by English 
hunters. 

Selous made a number of trips in North 
America. He did not have much luck with 
our elk and grizzly, as he came here long 
after the days of American slaughter of 
which such Englishmen as Baillie Grohman 
and other early English hunters wrote so 
alluringly. He made two trips to the 
Macmillan River in Yukon Territory with 
some success. On one day he could have 
killed many caribou, but he says, “I 
thought six were enough.’”’ In Norway, he 
says, ‘‘We took thirteen stags, some good 
heads among them.” He got good caribou 
heads in Newfoundland. His main scenes 
of activity lay in Africa, where he must 
have killed many thousand head of big 
game. The old African king, Lobengula, 
once said to him, ‘‘It is you who have 
finished the king’s game.”’ Unquestionably 
it was Selous and other Englishmen, hunt- 
ing largely for the market, who did finish 
the king’s game. 

Selous reached South Africa in 1871. 
Before him had been other hunters— 
Gordon-Cumming, W. C. Oswald, C. J. 
Anderson—the latter as early as 1856. 
There also was William Clarke Baldwin, 
who hunted in South Africa between 1852 
and 1860. But even Baldwin says that in 
North Zululand in his days elephants were 
on the wane. On the whole we cannot 
blame them for waning. The waning seems 
to have been good. 


Accidents in the Field 


NCE out in the Rocky Mountains 

many years ago word came to our 
camp that a man had been accidentally 
killed on the river above us. He was stoop- 
ing over and cleaning some trout when his 
six-shooter fell out of his holster, struck a 
rock and exploded a cartridge. He was not 
an old-timer with a gun or he would have 


‘carried the hammer on an empty. This 


was something we always did in the old 
times. 

Last winter in Florida two men were out 
in a canoe, a loaded shotgun lying between 
them. In some way—it is always “in 
some way”—the gun was discharged, 
nearly tearing off a knee of the foremost 
man. The canoe sank. They got ashore 
eighteen miles from the nearest doctor and 
it was twenty-four hours before medical 
aid was found. 
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In Illinois a few years ago a prominent 
lawyer was out duck hunting with a friend 
in a boat. The friend on the rear seat had 
a loaded gun. The man in the fore part of 
the boat stood up suddenly—just in time 
to have his head blown off. Another case 
of carrying a loaded gunina boat. Noman 
ever ought to allow a gun back of him in a 
boat, a car or a wagon. In no case ought 
a gun ever to be allowed loaded in such 
conveyances; nor ought it to be carried 
horseback in its scabbard while loaded. 

A six-shooter accident killed a young 
man in a western city a month or so ago. 
He was shoveling snow, and stooped over, 
The revolver fell out of his pocket. Each 
cylinder was loaded, and the young man 
was killed. 


Game News 


HE Migratory Wild Fowl Law is mak- 

ing good. Reports from South Dakota 
say that shooting has been as good as it 
was thirty-five years ago, local lakes being 
literally packed with ducks and the corn- 
field shooting being extraordinarily good. 
On the other hand the prairie chicken 
seems to be practically becoming extinct 
in that country, and the old-time sports- 
man who comments on these facts says 
that after the opening day it will be hard 
to bag a half dozen birds with the best of 
dogs. He thinks there ought to be a per- 
petual closed season, leaving this bird as a 
reminder of days that are gone. 

Comment has been made about the doe- 
bird, or Eskimo curlew, now classed with 
extinct species of game birds. Do you care 
to know what made this species extinct? 
An old-time sportsman of Nebraska, who 
first saw the doe-birds in the seventies, can 
tell about that. He says the birds were 
locally known as prairie pigeons. A party 
came in from Kansas and put up a freezing 
plant and bought the doe-birds at one 
dollar a dozen. The price went up and 
many young fellows put in all their time 
hunting. Hundreds of dozens of birds were 
shipped to New York, where they some- 
times sold for one dollar each. In a few 
years the birds were gone. This was spring 
shooting. The cold-storage people said that 
the birds on the northbound flight would 
light only once before reaching the neigh- 
borhood of Edgar, Nebraska. This place 
was in Texas, but the birds there were not 
fat enough to shoot. Round Edgar they 
got fat. There was no other stopping place 
south of the Canadian border. Not a 
single doe-bird has been seen round Edgar, 
Nebraska, for many years. After the doe- 
birds were gone these game shippers moved 
into northwest Nebraska in the sandhill 
country and commenced killing and 
shipping grouse. Some of the hunters 
from Edgar went up there, and one of them 
says that grouse were brought into the 
plant in wagonloads with high sideboards 
and six horses,to pull them. He said that 
sometimes a wagonload would be spoiled 
and have to be thrown away. They soon 
finished out the grouse also. Have you 
pee! tried to buy a prairie chicken in a 
café? 


The Art Enduring 


OT a mere manual of rules or a mere 
collection of opinions is the book 
called Fly Fishing by Sir Edward Grey, 
now Viscount Grey of Fallodon, sometime 
Foreign Secretary of the British Empire 
and recently British Ambassador to this 
country. This book has the imperishable 
charm of the open and it shows a distin- 
guished public man in another phase of 
life. Viscount Grey always has been an 
ardent angler and he has taken time to 
write down many dof his experiences. 
English fly fishing, especially on the 
chalk streams of southern England—such 
rivers as the Itchen, the Dove and so on— 
is something quite different from the aver- 
age American fishing, even with the dry 
fly. The author tells us all about seeing 
his trout—and they run two and three 
pounds quite regularly, so an angler may 
expect a daily basket of ten, fifteen or even 
twenty pounds—beginning to rise at the 
floating fly before the angler would under- 
take to cast for them. Then comes the 
effort to place the delicate floating fly so 
that it will come down directly over the 
rising fish. The water must be rather tran- 
quil, for continually the writer speaks of 
seeing the fish distinctly, even when not 
rising. We cannot often do that in the 
American angling. We fish all the time, not 
waiting for the rise to begin. 
The author of this book fishes wet fly also 
in the north of England and Scotland, and 
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has killed his salmon, though nothing over 
twenty-nine and a half pounds. The aver- 
age of the English trout is much heavier 
than that of our American fish, though sea 
trout in Quebec will average three or four 
times heavier than the sea trout of England 
and the salmon go as high as forty-six 
pounds. 

We have here the usual discussion of the 
right rod and line. Of course the gut point 
is as fine drawn as possible, and the fly is 
very small. This particular author is not 
a believer in a multiplicity of flies—for dry 
fly he uses two or three sizes of red quill, 
olive quill and iron dun, sometimes with 
an orange-and-black hackle tied to float. 
In salmon flies he uses different sizes of four 
patterns. Jock Scott he calls the best 
blend of color ever devised for a salmon 
fly. He uses also the Wilkinson, Torrish 
and Black Doctor.. As this particular 
angler seems to be partial to the black 
hackle, perhaps we might remember that 
for a try in our American dry-fly fishing, as 
well as the woodcock-and-yellow, which 
also we see in the colored plates. 

Confessing himself unable to describe 
pleasure, the distinguished author of this 
book admits his admiration for the sim- 
plicity and purity of style which have left 
Izaak Walton’s Complete Angler one of the 
immortal works of all the ages. It is some- 
thing very strange and sweet, this perennial 
charm of angling for even the great minds 
of the world. What volumes have come 
and gone, while still we retain Walton’s 
Complete Angler! Our author here harks 
back to it, and what we are to remember 
is that Walton fished the Itchen and the 
Dove between 1593 and 1683, and wrote of 
it all understandingly and usefully and 
lovingly. How many men have fished these 
waters of the chalk valleys since then, and 
what have they not yielded up, these clear 
little rivers of old England, in charm en- 
during through the ages of the world! 

Surely we may call angling the art en- 
during. This straightforward and philo- 
sophical volume of one of the large modern 
figures in public life not only attests this 
truth but adds to it. The American angler 
who wants to learn something about dry- 
fly fishing, with possible profit to his own 
skill in this country, might very well follow 
the English statesman over the centuries- 
old fishing grounds of English anglers. It 
is a book which wipes out walls and leaves 
you out-of-doors. 


Record Brown Bear 


HE biggest Alaskan brown bear of 

which I have any knowledge was killed 
in the spring of 1919 on Hinchinbrook 
Island by Dr. W. H. Chase, of Cordova, 
Alaska. This skin, not stretched, was more 
than thirteen feet; the face measured 
twenty-six inches from ears to tip of nose, 
and eighteen inches between the ears. The 
skin weighed one hundred and fifty pounds 
green, and the carcass had to be cut up 
with an ax before the skinning could be 
finished, as it wedged between trees when 
it fell. This bear was shot once through the 
lungs and knocked down, but it rose and 
charged, and was shot through the head at 
close range. The approach was made 
within sixty feet, when four of the bears— 
they had been trailing a band of seven— 
were standing in heavy brush, certainly a 
risky place to attempt a shot. Joe Ibach, 
a hunter, was the companion of Doctor 
Chase. 

Though I have heard of a skin stretched 
fourteen feet square for marketing pur- 
poses, I doubt if that was as large a hide as 
the Chase bear, which is reported out as 
the largest specimen of the Alaska brown 
grizzly ever killed. The lucky and plucky 
hunter deserves congratulation. 


Early Rifles 


ee members of the family I learn 
that the famous old-time rifle maker of 
St. Louis, Samuel Hawken, was born at 
Hagerstown, Maryland, October 26, 1792. 
He was a soldier in the War of 1812 and 
moved to St. Louis in 1822, when there 
were very few houses there indeed. He 
used to make rifles for all the early fur 
traders, among these Gen. William Ashley, 
who once killed a buffalo with a Hawken 
rifle at a distance of three hundred yards. 
He made several rifles for Kit Carson, one 
of which Kit gave to the historical society 
at Santa Fé—undoubtedly the rifle which 
I saw there but which I think did not have 
Hawken’s name on it. 
(Concluded on Page 93) 
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OU are in a Lion store. You have just selected 
a Lion Hat. You are about to try iton..... 
Stop a minute, and consider what you expect of 
that hat. ( You want style, and fineness. More 
than this, you want individuality—that hat must 











look stylish and fine on you. ( Now put it on. You 
can see what we mean when we say a Lion Hat 
favors its wearer as well as its maker. ( If that 
Lion store isn’t as near as you would like it, 
let us know your dealer’s name. We'll do the rest. 


LANGENBERG Hart Co., St. Louts, Missourl, U. S. A. 
Established 1860 Manufacturers of Lion Hats, Caps and Gloves 
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(Concluded from Page 91) 

Hawken had one price for his rifles— 
twenty-five dollars, no more, no less. As 
his output was limited, he could have had 
twice or three times this price just as well, 
but that was his price and he thought it 
brought him trade. He made every rifle by 
hand, welding the barrels out of strips of 
iron which he got from an iron furnace on 
the Meramec River in Missouri. These 
strips were hammered into five-inch lengths 
and welded round a steel mandrel, thus 
making the tube which was bored out with 
the rifling tool afterward—curious records 
of an honest and thoroughgoing day in 
tradesmanship. Would that we had more 
such men to-day! 


Jointing Tent Poles 


IR RAEN D out West says he joints the 
ridgepole of his wall tent by using two 
bolts with wing nuts. The bolts pass 
through the tent pole and through two 
plates of steel, one on each side of the pole. 
It makes a stiff joint. Removing one bolt 
leaves the other as a hinge on which to 
swing back the plates, which can be bolted 
pace length of the pole through another 
hole. 

Yet another man joints his ridgepole 
with a common hinge. I should think he 
would need an upright pole to support 
this after it got worn a little bit. 


Newton and Jasper 


D® you ever perchance, while looking 
over maps, discover that the names 
Jasper and Newton are nearly always 
closely associated? I happened to be in- 
terested in this fact, because I chance to 
have been born in a town called Newton 
in a county called Jasper. Once I saw 
these same two names on a map of quite 
a different state, and began to investi- 
gate. I discovered that in Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri and Indiana, wherever 


Philanabus Jit 
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there is a Newton County there is a J asper 
County right at itsside. Thereisa Newton, 
Jasper County, Iowa; and a Newton, 
Jasper County, Illinois. There is a Jasper 
in Newton County, Arkansas. There is 
a Jasper in Jasper County, Texas, and a 
Newton in Newton County, Texas. 

This is not mere coincidence, but the 
names were given by governmental direc- 
tion in early days. There is a curious story, 
which remains very vague in my mind and 
which I wish might be cleared up by some- 
one else, which explains the joint use of 
these two names. It was told me once long 
ago, but the facts have passed out of my 
mind. It runs something like this: In the 
Revolutionary War there were two private 
soldiers, one named Newton and the other 
named Jasper, simple heroes of the faithful 
sort who were the original buddies and 
bunkies of the United States Army. I 
think they were from some Southern state. 
Nothing ever could separate them. They 
always went together everywhere. I do 
not know their rank, but so pronounced 
was their friendship and loyalty to one 
another, as well as to the flag, that the 
Congress of the United States resolved that 
their names should not be separated even 
after death. I cannot trace back the exact 
form ‘of this governmental action, but this 
is a rough outline of it. You yourself may 
perhaps know other uses of the two names 
bs common in the geography of the United 

tates. 


Curious Bird 


EARS ago in western Nebraska there 

sometimes was seen a bird about the 
shape of a bobwhite, with solid brown plum- 
age, about half as large as a bobwhite, with 
short tail feathers and short bill. The plum- 
age was a little whiter in color than the bob- 
white quail and they were feeding with 
upland plover. I can’t place these birds 
on this description—can anyone else? Only 
one or two appearances of these birds are 
mentioned. 





S&ers 


By LOWELL OTUS REESE 


I pses a loud voice in the street; 

I noted the wild-waving hair ; 

J listened a while, then went on with a smile, 
For he was a Knight of Hot Air. 


I did not get all that he said; 
Perhaps I have too small a brain; 
I gathered, however, this orator clever 
Was under a terrible strain; 
Creation it gave him a pain; 
In fact it near drove him insane; 
Like a clay figure nude that is faulty and 
crude 
And has stood overnight in the rain; 
But he was inspired; and all he desired 
Was a chance to demolish 
Creation and polish 
The wreckagé and build it all over again. 
A small boon to ask! 
Such a trivial task! 
But this was the chief thing that caused him 
ees 


to fre 
When they plotted Creation, he wasn’t born 
yet! 
Well, 
well, 
well! 


And wasn’t that hell? 
They ruined the job—for he wasn’t born yell 


Which reminds me a lot of the talk 
That Philanabus Jiggers made glisten. 
Ever hear of the figures Philanabus J iggers 
Could plaster Creation with? Listen: 


Philanabus Jiggers was poor; 
No servants to come at his call; 

No rich autocrat, apoplectic and fat, 
Ever trod through Philanabus Hall. 


The rain would pour in at his roof 
And about him the arrogant weed 
And the brier and thistle would insolent 
bristle, 
But he was too busy to heed. 


The patches were thick on his knees : 
A beggar would eye him askance ; 
His life was a mess, through his lack of 
success, 
And the bosom was out of his pants. 


There wasn’t a thing he could do 
To earn a mere trifle of pelf ; 
But at marshaling figures Philanabus 
Jiggers 
Was surely a host in himself. 


He could start with one lonesome old hen 
And figure with rapturous glee, 
Till those progeny chickens were thick as 
the dickens ; 
And he was as rich as John D. 


He could tell all the rest of the world 
The very best place to head in, 

Convincingly stated and all illustrated— 
To follow his plan was to win. 


Oh, he was a wonder, indeed— 
A regular figurin’ fool; 
But at fio vatg the grub he was surely a 
dub, 
And he froze when the weather got 
cool. 


And after Philanabus died 
The neighbors took up a collection 
And planted him deep; but there wasn’t a 


weep ; 
And they wrote—at the parson’s direction: 
EPITAPH 


“His mission on earth was to fill 
The world with a terrible racket ; 
His voice was a wonder —the rumble of 
thunder— 
But he had nothing solid to back it.”’ 


L’ENVOI 


For it isn’t the wild-waving hair 
Betokens the presence of Truth; 
Nor the eloquent tongue, nor the bellowing 


lung, 
Nor the clashing of tooth wpon tooth. 


Then, son, you beware of the man 
With the bellowing bug in his knob; 
He’s a whale with his breath, but he'd 
starve plumb to death 
If he had to depend on a job. 




















Used by millions of 
motorists. Endorsed 
as a necessity by all 
automotive engineers. 
Standard equipment 
on 150 makes of cars. 


In the face of such evidence can 
you afford to drive without one? 


Boyce Moto-Meter keeps you con- 
stantly posted as to the thermal conditions 
of your motor. Its ever-visible red ribbon 
of fluid indicates plainly whether your 
engine is running too hot, too cool, or at 
its most efficient temperature. Unfailingly 
indicates motor trouble 15 to 20 minutes 
before you can detect it. Eliminates prema- 
ture wear, burned bearings, scored cylinders, 
and other motor ills and expenses. 

Your dealer carries Boyce Moto-Meter or can get 
one for you. Installéd in 10 minutes. Choice of six 
models for your car’s radiator cap—$2.50 to $15—(in 


Canada $3.75 to $22.50). Dashboard type—$18 to $50— 
(in Canada $27 to $75). 


Special booklets on Boyce Moto-Meter for passenger 
cars, trucks, Stationary gas engines, tractors or motor- 
boats are yours for the asking. 


THE MOTO-METER CO,, Inc. 
LONG ISLAND CITY NEW YORK 





sarcasm, “‘I’m not week-endin’ over there 
for my health exactly. I got run in, that’s 
all. Rotten trick your cops played on 
me too. I was stopping at an uptown 
hotel and paid my bill with a check a friend 
of mine gave me who turned out to have no 
funds in the bank.” 

The district attorney glanced sharply 
across the table at him. 

‘How big was the check?” 

“Three thousand.” 

““Oh, Frank, how could you?” 

The prisoner shrugged his shoulders and 
commenced to roll a cigarette, the handcuff 
jingling against his knee. 

“‘T didn’t! How did I know the check 
was no good?” 

‘“What did this obliging friend give you 
the check for?’”’ inquired Randolph. 

‘‘A gambling debt. May I trouble you 
for a match?” 

He made a pathetic effort to be affable, 
nonchalant. The district attorney pushed 
a box containing matches toward his visitor. 

‘‘What have they indicted you for?” he 
demanded. 

The older man shook his head in half- 
humorous protest. 

‘“‘Porgery—it’s an outrage.” 

Randolph sprang to his feet. 

“This will kill father!” he cried passion- 
ately. ‘Do you realize that he’s nearly 
seventy-eight years old? It’s murder—not 
forgery! Couldn’t you have spared us this? 
I knew you were pretty bad, but I didn’t 
suppose you’d stain the family name.” 

“The family name’s all right—so far,” 
the other reassured him. 
“They’ve indicted me under the 
name I used on the check—Gar- 
rick Smythe. Nobody knows who 
I am—as yet.” 

Randolph lowered himself into 
his chair with a momentary sen- 
sation of relief. 

“Thank heaven for that!” he 
sighed devoutly. 

“And they needn’t,’”’ continued 
his brother, lighting the cigarette, 
“c“ if eS 

He paused and slowly shook the 
match until it was extinguished, 
gazing at Randolph with pursed 
lips meanwhile. 

“Tf—what?” interrupted the 
district attorney. 
“Why—if—I 

deal.”’ 

Randolph’s brows drew together 
in a slow frown. 

“T don’t get you,” he answered, 
puzzled. ‘‘Square deal from 
whom? Everybody gets a square 
deal in this office.” 

“From you.” 

They eyed each other in silence 
for several seconds—the hand- 
some, successful younger brother 
and the derelict. 

““You won’t let me go to prison, 
will you, Dick?” whined the older 
man. “I haven’t been much of a 
credit to you, I know, but I’ve 
never been in any trouble like this 
before and I swear I won’t again. 
If you get me out of it ’ll go away 
forever—to Australia or some 
place where you’ll lose me for- 
ever. Nobody need know any- 
thing about it.” 

“What can I do?” asked Ran- 
dolph suspiciously. 

“To?” returned the prisoner 
eagerly. ‘‘Anything you want! 
You’re the whole thing, aren’t 
you? Allyou have to do is to say 
the word and out I go—and no- 
body the wiser.” 

The district-attorney’s face 
grew stern. 

“Do you mean to propose that 
I should let you off without a 
trial?e’ 

“Why not, Dick? I’m an inno- 
cent man! Honest I am! How 
did I know my friend didn’t have 
enough money to meet his check? 
I’m entitled to the benefit of the 
doubt even in court—and I don’t 
need even to go to court. Don’t 
the Bible say it’s your duty to 
forgive a brother even to seventy 
times seven? Our mother sa 

“Don’t you dare mention the 
name of our mother!” cried Ran- 
dolph harshly. 


pull a square 
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“HONOR AMONG THIEVES ” 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“Well, you’re my own flesh and blood, 
ain’t you? I’m your brother, ain’t I? 
Not that I’m making any capital out of 
it—I’m merely asking you to have a heart, 
just as if I were a stranger. Even suppose 
I haven’t been everything I ought to have 
been, what of it? Everybody’s got his 
faults—all of us!”’ His voice sank to an 
artificial tremolo. ‘‘Don’t you remember 
the old days when we were boys together 
down to Carversville and how I pulled 
you out of the swimmin’ hole when you 
most drowned ’cause you couldn’t swim? 
It’s your turn now to try and pull me out 
of a hole, Dick.” 

The district attorney closed his eyes. 

“‘Of course I remember, Frank,” he re- 
plied brokenly. 

**But you don’t realize what you’re ask- 
ing me to do. I can’t violate my oath of 
office. You haven’t any right to put such 
a proposition up to me. It isn’t playing 
the game.” 

““Playin’ the game—hell!” answered the 
prisoner. ‘‘Bea human being, Dick. Why, 
anybody would do as much for his own 
brother! You don’t know what I’ve been 
through—what I’ve suffered! Why, there’s 
been months on end when I’ve not had 
three square meals a day! An’ all that 
time I never came near you once. I’d made 
up my mind to run on my own. All I ask 
is the benefit of the doubt,” he begged, 
gazing piteously at the district attorney. 
Randolph turned away his head. 

“T can’t do it, Frank!” he said. ‘“‘I’d 
never have another night’s sleep if I did! 


God knows, I’d do anything I could for 
you—but that!” 

The face of the prisoner changed. Every- 
thing that was suggestive of gentility, 
decency or human kindliness vanished from 
it and instead there came the look of a 
cornered wolf. 


‘All right!’? he muttered. “Just as you 


like! It’s up to you! But I won’t go to 
jail without a fight!” 

“‘T don’t expect you to,” replied the dis- 
trict attorney sympathetically. 

“T won’t go down alone!” 

Randolph looked sharply at him. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Exactly what I said. I won’t go down 
without showing up my honorable family. 
Not much! To-night I’m Mr. Garrick 
Smythe, but if you drag me into court 
to-morrow I’ll be Frank Randolph, of Car- 
versville, brother to the district attorney 
of New York County!” 

“What?” cried the younger Randolph 
with a start. “You don’t intend—you 
wouldn’t 4 

“No?” replied the other with a sneer. 
““Wouldn’t I, though? And why not, my 
lad? Do you expect me to allow myself to 
be locked up in state’s prison without a 
holler of any sort? Not much! Treat me 
square and I’ll treat you square.. Give me 
the benefit of the doubt and Mr. Garrick 
Smythe goes away—vanishes for good. 
But’’—and he rose and thrust out a 
trembling jaw—“‘if you act like a brute and 
push me to it—send your own brother to 
jail—blood of your blood and flesh of your 








“Til Drag You Down Sure as Samson Dragged Down the Piliars of the Temple—You and All the Rest”’ 
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flesh—I’ll drag you down sure as Samson 
dragged down the pillars of the temple— 
you and all the rest of our damned outfit! 
T’ll let the world know what sort of a breed 
we are! Those fine sisters of ours whose 
skirts are too clean for me to touch, my 
psalm-singin’ brothers who hand round the 
little silver plates on Sundays and that old 
father of mine who drove me away from 
home and to the devil—all of ’em! I’ve 
stood enough!” 

His voice had become like the snarl of 
a beast. 

Randolph’s chin quivered. Involuntarily 
he pictured the result of a public declara- 
tion of his brother’s identity upon his aged 
invalid father—upon his friends—upon the 
public. It would bring down the old man 
in sorrow to the grave and would doubtless 
as well seriously affect if not prevent his 
own renomination for his present office. 
After all, wasn’t it simply human, as Frank 
said, to shield his family from disgrace? 
Would any man condemn him if he knew 
the reasons for finding some reason to nol- 
pros the case? He could easily do so with- 
out the slightest possibility of detection. It 
was not even necessary that heshould adopt 
the means of turning out the defendant for 
lack of evidence. He had not investigated 
the facts. Should he do so he might well 
find that his brother had acquired the check 
honestly or quasi honestly—for a gambling 
debt, as he said, perhaps—and did not 
know that it was valueless when he pre- 
sented it. It was no crime to sign a fictitious 
name if that was the name under which he 
was living. Why should he as- 
sume that his brother knew the 
check to be a forgery? Was he 
not, as the other argued, acting 
contrary to the principles of the 
very law he was sworn to admin- 
ister? For a moment he weakened, 
but then in his veins he felt return- 
ing strength. He almost laughed 
at the idea that he, a Randolph, 
could even for a moment have 
considered such a course. He 
raised his head and looked the 
older man in the face. 

“Well, what’s the answer?” de- 
manded the prisoner. 

“You don’t need to ask,” re- 
plied Randolph shortly. 

“Wait a moment!” begged his 
brother, changing his tone again. 
“Hear me out! Don’t make any 
mistake—a mistake you'll regret 
all your life!” 

“‘T shall make no mistake,”’ re- 
plied Randolph grimly. 

“Ts that justice?’ cried the 
prisoner. ‘‘Look at me—fifty-five 
years old, all alone in the world, 
cut off by my family, not a cent 
to my name, drifting round like 
a tramp without enough to eat 
even! And look at you—you get 
the college education my father 
wouldn’t give me; you get my 
place at home; you get every- 
thing! Nothing’s too good for 
you! You practice law and people 
stuff your pockets with money. 
You announce your candidacy for 
office and they elect you, while I’m 
starving in Buenos Aires or shiver- 
ing in Winnipeg trying to keep 
body and soul together. All I ask 
is to be allowed to hide away in 
some forgotten corner of the world 
and you want to drag me to the 
bar of justice and send me away 
to prison. Do you call that justice, 
Dick?” 

He covered his face with his 
hands and sobbed. Randolph was 
not unmoved. He waited until 
the other had regained his com- 
posure. Then he said gently: 
“You ask if it’s just? I say yes. 
Our father tried to give you the 
best education he could. How 
did you repay him? Weren’t the 
college authorities right in expel- 
ling you for cribbing at your ex- 
aminations? Then father got you 
a position in business. Was it in- 
justice that an honest man didn’t 
want dishonest service? He might 
have sent you to jail for taking 
secret commissions. I’m sincerely 
sorry for you, but you have 
brought everything upon yourself. 

(Concluded on Page 99) 
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Balance this|PLUMB hammer 
in your hand 


Here’s a hammer that means business. It can hit a 
wicked blow, grab a nail, with or without a head, yank 
it out; and behave as only a thoroughbred hammer can. 

For this is a Plumb Hammer, the aristocrat of Ham- 
merdom, made from special analysis steel, by formule 
developed through sixty years of progressive experiments 
and tests. 

Plumb Hammers are forged at a scientifically deter- 
mined degree of heat that is invariably uniform. No 
overheating, hence no chipped, cracked nor mushroomed 
faces. 

The weight is in a chunk right back of the face, hence 
the power of the blow and its accuracy. The claws have 
an extra curve with a shorter split for greater leverage, 
their nipper-like edges grip and hold any sized nail, head 
or no head, each nail it grabs must come. 

Handles are made from straight grained, weathered, 
specially selected West Virginia hickory, mahoganized 
and chemically treated to prevent them 
from becoming soiled or sticky. 
Shaped for Hand Comfort and solidly 
anchored in the eye so there are no 
flying heads. 

Plumb Hammers are different from 
all others: they show that immediately 
when you grasp one, in their balance 
and striking power; they prove their 
superior worth in efficiency and wear. 
That’s why carpenters and mechanics 
say of Plumb Hammers, ‘‘ They’re 
worth more.”’ 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia U.S. A. St. Louis 


Mechanic’s Perfected 
Plumb Ball Pein 
Hammers 


The eye is placed off «cen-- 
tre, weight balanced in the 
striking face, hence it natu- 
rally falls true. Cone-shaped 
pein spreads rivets, doesn’t 
mash them. Added strength 
Over eye prevents breakage. 
Weathered, specially selected 
hickory handles are anchored 
so heads will not come off. 
All suggestions from men who 
use these hammers. 


Machinist’s Ball Pein Hammer, $1.75 
Automobilist’sBallPeinHammer, 1.50 




















DOUBLE LIFE 





































Plumb Hammers; 
Hatchets, Axes and 
Sledges are sold 
throughout the 
United States and 
Canada. Get them 
from your nearest 
dealer. 


Prices: 


Nail Hammer 
$2.00 
Machinist’s Ball 
Peitinan! . 75 


Automobilist’s Ball 
Pein, $1.50 
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ump-less Riding 


UST as the old-fashioned sedan chair, sup- These radical springsareattached diagonally 
ported at each end, held the passenger free at both ends of a 130-inch Springbase, giving 
from the jar of road bumps, so the new T7ié/ex Overland 4 the steadiness and road holding 
Springs of the Overland 4 Sedan permit passen- ability of large cars of long wheelbase. Yet it 
gers to ride over the ruts, cobbles and bumps has the light weight, ease of control, and low 
with smooth-road comfort. fuel and tire expense of 100-inch wheelbase. 


WILLYS-OVERA/ 


Sedans, Coiis 
Wittys-OveERL} 


Joun N. WILLYS ft 
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New 7rip 





The Overland 4 Four-Door Sedan is a car and its many niceties, such as dome light, 
of the highest character in every detail of its silk curtains, adjustable. sliding windows and 
complete equipment, which includes Auto- velour upholstery. 

Lite starting and lighting. Overland 4 Sedan is a car which combines 

As men take pride in its sturdy perform- to a remarkable degree refinement of style and 
ance, so women delight in its ease of control gratifying economy of operation. 


(., Toledo, Ohio 
foadsters 


(TO, CANADA 
ae New Yorx 
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Gravity says“DOWN!” 


Pumps say “UP!” 


ITHOUT pumps no subway would be 

safe, deep mines could not be worked, 
sky-scrapers would be useless, all industry would 
be checked. 


There are Goulds Pumps hidden deep in the 
earth that ‘“‘stand and wait’’—emergency bul- 
warks between life and death for millions of 
people—pumps that must not fail. 

There are other Goulds Pumps that work, 
work, work, day and night, almost without rest— 
the indispensable partners of modern industry. 


In textile mills and milk bottling plants, in Y 


steel mills and explosives factories, in oil re- 
fineries, paper mills, chemical plants, water- 
works—wherever man handles quantities of 
liquids or semi-liquids, whether they be shoe- 
blacking or paper-pulp, gasoline or bread dough, 
ice water or hot tar—there you will find 
Goulds Pumps. 


Goulds Pumps have so many uses and appli- 
cations that an engineering staff of hydraulic 
specialists is maintained to give advice to indi- 
viduals and industrial organizations that have 
pumping problems. The services of these men 
are always available, whether the problem be an 
emergency matter or the working out of a 
great plan. 


THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Atlanta Houston Pittsburgh Detroit 
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Fewer than half a hun- 
dred Goulds Pumps pro- 
tected the 461,147,058 
passengers who rode in 
the New York Subways 
in 1919, One of these 
pumps is shown here. 
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(Concluded from Page 94) 

You have no one else in the world to blame. 
And you now ask me to violate my trust, 
to break my oath of office and to soil my 
honor for your sake, and threaten that if 
I do my duty you will disclose the dishonor 
of our family to the public.. Well, go ahead 
if you choose. But I shall act in your case 
exactly as I would in that of any other 
accused person.” 

“Your cant makes me sick!” cried the 
prisoner furiously, getting to his feet. ‘“‘ You 
don’t believe that I'll do as I say! But 
I will! Ill call the press boys to the bar 
and tell the whole city exactly who I am 
and how you all have treated me! You 
think you’re pulling the Spartan-brother 
stuff and that folks will call you a moral 
hero! A lot they will! Instead they’ll call 
you a cold-blooded brute. You'll get no 
credit for your self-sacrifice. They’ll all 
think you didn’t find it out in time to do 
anything. They’ll think you were asleep— 
too busy playin’ politics to be on your job. 
Can’t you see the evening editions? 

*“*Prosecutor’s Brother Pleads Guilty to 
Forgery!’ 

“*Tyistrict Attorney’s Brother Gets Ten 
Years in Sing Sing.’”’ 

“Don’t!”’ urged Randolph. “It doesn’t 
do any good. Don’t you see I haven’t any 
ehoice? Don’t you realize that if I did 
what you ask I should never have another 
happy moment?” 

“T hope you'll be happy after you’ve 
done what you call your duty!” returned 
his brother. ‘‘For God’s sake save me, 
Dick! Haven’t you got any blood in your 
veins? Why, a savage would help out a 
member of his own family!” 

“A savage would—yes,” agreed Ran- 
dolph bitterly, ‘‘but I can’t. That’s the 
difference. I can’t chuck over everything 
I’ve been taught. Which do you think 
would hurt father most—knowing you were 
in prison or that I was false to my oath of 
office?” 

‘““What a holy saint!’”’ jeered the other. 
“T suppose that pretty young lady who 
came in here a while ago wouldn’t mind 
having a brother-in-law in jail?” 

“Hold your damned tongue!” warned 
the district attorney, his lips trembling 
with anger. 

The other Randolph laughed scoffingly 
and reached unmoved for a fresh cigarette. 
Suddenly the district attorney crumpled in 
his chair. 

“Oh, Frank,’ he groaned, “how can 
you? Why, it will spoil every chance I’ve 
got—kill our father! And yet if I do as 
you want I’ll be worse than you.” 

“Thanks!” replied his brother. ‘I guess 
we aren’t such a hell of a lot different! 
Nobody would ever know a thing about it. 
I’m only asking you to do the humane and 
decent thing—nothing crooked at all. Let 
one of your assistants look into the case 
and write an ironclad recommendation 
turnin’ me loose for a failure of proof or a 
defect in the law—all he’ll need is a tip 
from somebody else that that is what you 
want. And out I go! Wedding bells!” 

A puzzled look .came into Randolph’s 
eyes. 

“{ don’t understand it,” he mused. ‘‘ You 
always prided yourself on being a good 
sport. You were proud of your name. 
Even when you were acting your worst you 
protected that as best you could. Now 
you seem to have lost every spark of pride 
you ever had. What you are trying to do 
now is simply blackmail.” 

“You can call it what you please,” an- 
swered his brother, a shade less vindic- 
tively. ‘I’m the drowning man catching 
at whatever he can. In my case it happens 
to be you. You're right in what you say, 
Dick. I always did pride myself on play- 
ing the game. But the game’s over. Up 
to this I’ve played it like a gentleman. 
Now it’s the devil take the hindermost. 
Sauve qui peut! Give yourself a chance— 
even if you won’t give me one. Send for 
the papers. Suppose afterward you found 
there was a flaw in the law or a hole in the 
case—wouldn’t you kick yourself?” 

Randolph rose to his feet. 

“No!” he answered firmly. “‘The case 
will take its regular course. When is it set 
for trial?” 

“To-morrow morning.” 

“Very well; to-morrow you can make 
whatever public announcement you want.” 

The prisoner also rose, the handcuffs 
dangling at his wrist. They looked at one 


~ another mutely. 


“And you call yourself a Randolph!” 
cried the district attorney, turning away in 
disgust. 
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“At the present moment, and until to- 
morrow morning at half past ten o’clock, 
I call myself Mr. Garrick Smythe,” chal- 
lenged his brother. ‘‘You can keep me so 
if you will! Take your choice!” 

The voices of the two men had risen 
louder and louder and in the silence beat 
like the tattoo of a drum against the oaken 
panels of the door leading into the inner 
office, where sat Ruth Eustis tensely listen- 
ing, and into the waiting room, where Roony 
stood with his ear glued to the jamb. One 
word from Randolph and Paddy would 
have strangled the prisoner or thrown him 
downstairs. Theslightest hint and he would 
have set him loose. But he knew there 
would be nothing of the kind. He did not 
understand his master’s code, but he had 
a very definite idea of what could be ex- 
pected of those who held it. The shattering 
fact was that this crook, who had slipped 
him the cigar, was his idol’s brother and 
was trying to blackmail him into doing 
something that either wisely or foolishly 
the district attorney would not stand for. 

Under ordinary circumstances the item 
of the relationship would have instantly 
caused him to become a passionate partisan 
of the prisoner, for in Roony’s world one 
stuck by one’s blood, good or bad, right or 
wrong. But his loyalty to Randolph ob- 
literated any questioning that would other- 
wise have risen in his mind as to the proper 
course for his hero to pursue. Obviously 
Mr. Garrick Smythe, though a brother, was 
an enemy. That settled his own attitude. 
Smythe was hisenemy also. The bell buzzed 
beside him and he went in. 

“Take this man back to the Tombs,” 
ordered the district attorney with over- 
elaborated indifference. 

“All right, sir,” briskly replied Roony, 
refastening the bracelet to his wrist. ‘‘Come 
along!” 

Outside he paused. It was a momentous 
matter—one that required careful delibera- 
tion. Hadn’t he better wait and speak to 
the D. A.—try to get an inkling of what 
the latter wanted him to do? 

In the last five minutes he had conceived 
a violent hatred for Mr. Garrick Smythe. 
Never, he told himself with considerable 
if inaudible profanity, had he beheld a per- 
son who was patently so much of a reptile. 
It was incredible that he should be re- 
lated by blood to anybody so fine as Mr. 
Randolph. Yet it must be so, for the latter 
had admitted it, and now if things were 
permitted to take their natural course the 
filthy swine would go up for ten years for 
forgery and the reputation of the district 
attorney’s family would be dragged in the 
mire. Passing up the question of whether 
or not Randolph ought to connive at his 
brother’s escape, it was plain that this dirty 
dog purposed to play him the meanest kind 
of a trick. He would do it too! 

There was only one answer. He ought 
quietly to be put out of the way somehow. 
His occupancy of a cell in the Tombs, 
however, was unfortunately a guaranty of 
safety. Time was when he could have been 
given a crack on the skull with an iron bar, 
but now the days of beating up prisoners 
were over. Of course it might be managed 
on the theory that Smythe had attempted 
to escape, but—no, the rough stuff didn’t 
go any longer, and anyhow he had never 
been in the strong-arm business. His wrath 
against the supposed Smythe grew. The 
election was going to bea close one anyway 
and any scandal would probably ruin Ran- 
dolph’s chances. Then there was the old 
man—the father—who had once given him 
an overcoat. Sure, as the D. A. had said, 
it would kill him! 

It was absolutely clear that something 
had to be done. Randolph himself wasn’t 
going to do a thing. Was it possible that 
he was secretly relying on him, Paddy, to 
do it for him? No, that wasn’t the boss’ 
way. And there was nothing anyhow that 
he could dowithout rousing suspicion that he 
had acted under orders. Hell, what a mess! 

The door opened quickly behind them 
and the district attorney came forth, the 
girl clinging to his arm. The faces of both 
were pale and the girl looked straight in 
front of her with her chin in the air. 

“Good night, Roony,” said Randolph 
shortly, without looking at the keeper or 
his prisoner. As the two passed through the 
wicket Roony thought he heard a little sob. 

“Have another cigar,” murmured the 
man beside him. 

Roony’s blood boiled. 

“You swine,” he retorted ferociously. 
“T’ll have none of your cigars!” 

“Suit yourself,” answered his prisoner 
calmly. 
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The shadows were falling in the corridors. 
The whole building was silent save for the 
dying echo of the D. A.’s departing foot- 
steps. He was alone with Smythe. To- 
morrow if he took him back to the Tombs 
the jig would be up. The skunk would do 
as he threatened. If he let him go and 
claimed that his prisoner had broken away 
from him, they would all call it bull. How 
could a prisoner who was shackled to his 
keeper get away? If he let him go he would 
simply have to let him go and take the 
consequences. Abetting in an escape was 
the same as acting as an accomplice after 
the fact—it was a felony and Judge Eustis 
would hand him the limit—not less than 
five years, sure! His legs trembled at the 
thought. 

There had been a time when he faced 
that possibility almost with serenity every 
day. But now! Now he was on Easy 
Street, with a good salary, a pension to 
look forward to—a girl! If he did this thing 
for Randolph it was the end. Back into the 
abyss he would plunge and wallow there 
forever. There would be no chance of beat- 
ing it. He could not run away—and anyhow 
that would be as bad as going to prison. 
Then there was Mary to consider. She had 
some rights. She had promised to marry 
him next Easter and they had picked out 
their flat already—steam heated, with a 
real bathroom. The darkness seemed to 
thicken about him. On the other hand 
there was the old gentleman and Miss 
Eustis and the man who had saved him, 
put him on his feet, made him what he was. 
He uttered an involuntary groan. 

“Well?” remarked the prisoner flippantly 
beside him. ‘‘ Of course I don’t mind standin’ 
here particularly, but it’s gettin’ a bit late 
and I haven’t dressed for dinner yet.”’ 

“Come on then,” muttered Roony in a 
muffled voice. 

The thing was shaping itself by degrees 
in his mind. There was only one way to do 
it and it meant annihilation. Once he had 
let Smythe go there was no way to appeal 
for mercy, since to do so would involve 
disclosing the very fact he was seeking to 
conceal. He would have to give Smythe 
as much of a start as possible, surrender 
himself to the police and stand pat. Never 
thereafter could one word pass his lips as 
to his reasons for acting as he had done— 
in extenuation of his offense or for mitiga- 
tion of his punishment. He would simply 
have to stand the gaff—mutely. But there 
was nothing else to do. It was Randolph 
or Roony, and though it was tough luck, it 
was sure, he told himself, up to Roony. 

Heavily they clumped down the marble 
stairs. The elevator men had all gone. The 
superintendent was eating supper with his 
numerous family in his apartment on the 
second mezz. Roony could smell it—ham 
and cabbage. It was the psychological mo- 
ment. They descended the last flight to the 
basement and approached the door leading 
into Franklin Street. It was dark there, 
for the light well did not go down below the 
main floor and only a single bulb burned 
feebly in front of the coroner’s office. The 
place always resembled a sepulcher—to 
Roony now it was one. 

A dozen steps from the exit he paused. 
A recess between the elevator shaft and a 
pillar offered a black shadow for deeds either 
good or evil. 

““Aw, hell!” said Roony: to himself, 
“You ain’t got no choice!” 

Stepping into the darkness he silently 
unlocked the handcuff upon his prisoner’s 
wrist. 

““Now beat it, you dog!”’ he snarled. 

“Eh?” gasped Mr. Garrick Smythe sus- 
piciously. “‘What’s all this?” 

“Beat it!” repeated Roony hoarsely. 
“Hurry up and make your getaway!” 

“Hold on a minute!” returned the pris- 
oner. “‘Are you proposing that I should 
try to escape?” 

“‘Dat’s the idea!” rasped Paddy. “Get 
busy now! I ain’t goin’ to hold the door 
open forever.” 

Mr. Garrick Smythe stroked his chin 
meditatively. With eyes becoming more 
accustomed to the dusk Paddy could see 
his prisoner’s pale features register the sur- 
prise he doubtless felt. It was quite in- 
credible that Dick could have put this 
keeper up to such a game and gone through 
all that hocus-pocus up in the office merely 
for a blind. That wasn’t Dick’s way—the 
Randolph way. No, there was a mystery 
here of some sort. For a brief moment he 
entertained the thought of bolting through 
the door without more ado and trying to 
get aboard a steamer for Buenos Aires. 
Then a catch in the breath of the man 
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standing beside him made him turn and 
peer through the darkness at him. 

“T don’t understand,” he remarked un- 
hurriedly. ‘What are you doing this for?” 

“It’s none of yer damn business,’’ re- 
torted Paddy. ‘It’s enough for you, ain’t 
it, dat I’m doin’ it?” 

“Sorry,” replied the other, “but I’m 
damned if it is!” 

, ‘‘Ain’t yer goin’?” 

“How do I know this isn’t a plant to get 
the evidence I want to try to run away— 
with a sheriff just round the corner to pull 
me in?” 

Roony uttered an exclamation of dis- 
gusted protest. 

“Ferget it!’’ he whispered. “This ain’t 
no plant. It’s on the level, see? I’m lettin’ 
yer make a clean getaway for my own 
reasons. Can’t ye beat it before they get 
wise acrost the way?” 

‘‘What are your reasons?”’ demanded 
Smythe. 

“What difference does it make?” 

=A lot. 

“Will yer beat it if I tell yer?” 

“‘Very likely.’ 

Roony took a good grip on himself. 
Then thrusting his face toward the other’s 
ear he growled harshly: “‘I heard what you 
told the chief up in the office. I’m on, see? 
Well, he wouldn’t stand for a getaway— 
but I will.’ 

“So I seem to observe,”’ returned the 
prisoner. “But why?” 

“’Cause this yere Mr. Randolph is a 
partic’lar friend of mine. He’s white, see?— 
the whitest man I ever met. I ain’t goin’ 
to see him done dirt by nobody if there’s 
any way I kin help it. I kin help it. Don’t 
that satisfy you?”’ 

““What did he ever do for you?”’ inquired 
the prisoner curiously. 

“He kep’ me out of jail!’”’ answered 
Roony fiercely. The idiot was getting on 
his nerves with his eternal questions. ‘‘He 
guv me the only chance I ever had! An’ 
I ain’t goin’ to see him and his goil and his 
old man disgraced—get me?”’ 

“T get you,” nodded Smythe. “But 
won't this business put you in bad with the 
authorities?” 

“‘Tt’ll send me up all right.’”’ The voice 
shook in the gloom. 

The elder Randolph started. This was 
genuine. The man was going to sacrifice 
himself for that brother of his. There must 
be something rather decent about that same 
brother if a thug like this was willing to go 
to jail rather than have harm come to him. 

“Who was that girl?” _ 

“Dat’s Judge Eustis’ daughter. They’re 
goin’ ter git married.” 

“Judge Eustis? Is he the judge that’s 
to try my case?” 

**Dat’s him.” 

There was utter stillness behind the pillar 
for nearly half a minute. In a far-distant 
corner of one of the upper stories a door 
banged, sending a shiver through the heavy 
atmosphere. 

“T suppose you’ve thought this thing 
all out?” 

“Sure! I can let you go and keep my 
mout’ shut, can’t 1? Dat’s all dere is to it! 
What yer holdin’ on fer? This here is a fair 
chance. There ain’t no comeback so far’s 
you’re concerned. I’m the only sucker in 
this game, so beat it!” 

He was sick of this procrastinating fool. 
But he could not see the fool’s face—or the 
tears in the fool’s eyes. For the fool was 
thinking of the old home down in Carvers- 
ville and that day so long, long ago when he 
had struggled in the water to save the life 
of the younger brother whom he had loved, 
even as this man loved him now. He would 
have given his life then for him—gladly— 
just as this man was ready to do. In the 
darkness his flabby cheeks burned. 

“Look here, my friend,’’ he said suddenly 
in a queer voice, ‘‘I was only bluffing up- 
stairs. I didn’t mean what I said.” 

“What d’yer say?” drawled Roony. Was 
the guy stringing him? 

“You’ve got me all wrong,” the other 
assured him. “‘ Yousee, I’m not aSmythe— 
whatever that is. After all I’m a Randolph. 
Only no one but you is going to know it. 
I stay Garrick Smythe. Understand?” 

“You mean yer ain’t goin’ to double 
cross him?” asked Roony, the truth slowly 
dawning upon him. 2 

“You've got it!’”’ assented his prisoner 
quietly. “Exactly that! Have a cigar?” 

For a few moments there was no sound 
behind the pillar, while Roony sought to 
adjust himself to this new situation. 

“T’anks,’”’ he replied finally. ‘‘You’re 
all right! I don’t care if I do.” 


? 
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In Court 
on the Judge’s bench, in the 


Jurors’ box, or in any place 
where the mind is called upon 
to weigh facts carefully, you 
need clear vision, the essential 
to clear thinking. 


Be Fair 


to your eyes. Have your eyes ex- 
amined regularly by a competent 
optical specialist. Correctly 


Shelitex 





look as if made for you alone. 
Specify them. 


Quality Beyond Question for More 
than Fifty Years 


E. Kirstein Sons Co. 
Est. 1864 Rocuester, N. Y. 


LOOK FOR 


SAur-on 


STAMPED IN 
THE BRIDGE 
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GIRLS DON’T GAMBLE ANY MORE 


(Continued from Page 10) 


Herbert something to think about, or ‘‘some- 
thing to put their eyes out,” in his own more 
classical phrase. But when he had tried to 
sound Madge on what she wanted she had 
promptly and resolutely applied her veto 
power. 

“No, sir!’ she had told him. “TI want 
you to keep right on saving! If you stop 
for one thing you’!l soon stop for another, 
and then we—and then you'll never get 
anywhere.” 

“Aw, just this once!’’ he had pleaded as 
a good knight should. 

“‘No, please don’t, Jimmy,” she had said 
in a quieter voice. ‘‘Honestly, I know I 
wouldn’t enjoy any present that made a 
gap inthe bank book. Every timeI thought 
about it I’d feel—oh, I don’t know—mean.”’ 

This then was Jimmy’s problem as he 
rolled up Amsterdam Avenue that after- 
noon 

“Did she really mean it? Or was she 
only fooling?”’ 

It’s a hard nut for any young teeth, and 
in trying to crack it James nearly ran intoa 
truck that was stalled by the side of the 
curb. He came to a stop with a scant half 
inch to spare, and more to cover his own 
confusion than anything else he sternly 
called out: “Want any help?” 

“Help? No!” growled the other driver. 
“It’s power she wants, not help.” 

On the sidewalk stood the owner, who 
had evidently been called by telephone. 

“Tf I can help you to the top of the hill,” 
said Jimmy, getting out his towing chain, 
“T guess you'll be all right.” 

“Ye—eh, sure,”’ ’ said the driver, looking 
at Jimmy’s load. “And if pigs could fly the 
same as boids I guess they wouldn’t need 
hams.” 

That one being too hot to handle without 
gloves, Jimmy simply moved his Red 
Prince to the front and fastened the chain. 

“Now give her all she’s got back there,” 
he called out, ‘‘and I’ll help.” 

“What? With that load?” 

“Sure!” 

There was a short roar and a double 
cloud of exhaust; and though it might be 
said that they grunted slightly, the two 
trucks moved to the top of the hill, the 
owner keeping abreast on the sidewalk. 

“‘That’s some truck you’ve got there,” 
he said as Jimmy unfastened his chain. 

“Yes, sir. Full of pep.’ 

“What make is it?” 

“Red Prince.” 

‘“Who’s the agent—do you know?” 

Now even as astronomers gazing sky- 
ward sometimes see the planets in juxtapo- 
sition, so now Jimmy scanning the heavens 
of possibilities saw the star of Madge’s 
present being lighted by an unexpected 
comet. 

“T’ll find out the agent’s name and mail 
it to you if you like,” he said. 

“All right; do,’ said the owner, and 
handed out one of his cards. 

When Jimmy reached the automobile 
section it didn’t take him long to find the 
Red Prince’s show room. 

“Tf I put you next to a man and he 
bought a Red Prince,” said Jimmy, “‘ would 
I get a commission?’ 

The agent looked at him with eyes like 
gimlets. 

“Depends on who it is,” he cautiously 
replied. “Depends upon the story.” 

So Jimmy told the story, but kept the 
card turned upside down on the desk. 

“Good work,” said Gimlet Eyes, who 
now began boring holes in the card. “Turn 
her over. I think there ought to be some- 
thing in it for you if we land him.” 

As luck would have it, they landed him, 
and Madge landed her birthday present the 
following Sunday evening, though Jimmy 
had to show her his bank book—which he 
had brought for the purpose—and do a lot 
of explaining before she would even consent 
to unclasp her hands from behind her back. 
She had a preliminary peep then, and gave 
a few of those muffled squeaks of pleasure 
which are music to the ear of every good 
young knight; but the formal opening took 
place a little later in the front room. 

They were all there—Eunice, Ethel, 
Stanley and Herbert—while in the dining 
room sat Old Wib, who was reading the 
paper, and poor ma, who was feeling low 
that week because so many people were 
going to Atlantic City for Easter while she 
had to stay at home and slave because Old 
Wib had played such a dirty trick on the 
angel’s nose. You will therefore see that 


when Madge shyly entered the front room 
with her parcel in her arms she had a full 
audience, but she wouldn’t untie the string 
till Jimmy had seated himself on the little 
gilt chair at the end of the piano. 

It was a leather hand bag in the softest 
of morocco, and to nearly everyone’s sur- 
prise—considering who had given it—it 
was really a beauty, with its vanity case 
and pencil and memorandum book and its 
owner ’s name so proudly stamped in gold. 

‘“M-m-m!” said Eunice in her superior 
manner. “I wouldn’t mind having a bag 
like that myself.’ 

Stanley’s ears grew pink and looked 
slightly puffed at hearing this. 

‘“What’s this in it?’’ asked Ethel. 

As a matter of fact, during the prelimi- 
nary examination Jimmy had slipped his 
bank book in to see if it fitted, but in the 
excitement of the moment they had forgot- 
ten to take it out again. 

“Oh, don’t look at that!” cried Madge. 

Of course they were all bound to see it 
then—Ethel, Eunice, Stanley and Her- 
bert—a merry little party, bending their 
heads over to see what fool thing it was and 
making nice little exclamations of fashion- 
able interest. But when that homely old 
bank book opened in Ethel’s hands, show- 
ing a vigorously growing column of ‘‘10’s,”’ 
it might almost be said that merriment 
died on their hands and they didn’t know 
what to do with the body 

“Did you notice what a lot of people 
went South this winter?” said Stanley, 
changing the conversation to higher realms, 
““You’d be surprised to know how many of 
our tenants simply closed their apartments 
and went,” 

“That’s always been my secret dream,” 
said Ethel, her eyes far away and utterly 
dismissing such trivial things as bank books 
and hand bags—‘“‘to go South every winter 
and come back when I pleased.” 

““My secret ambition,” confessed Her- 
bert, ‘“‘is to have a valet, a-secretary, a 
chauffeur and a butler; never to get up till 
half past ten—and a new suit of clothes 
every Monday.”’ 

“Good night! Good night!” thought 
Jimmy. 

“Mune,” said Stanley, ‘‘is either to find 
a hundred thousand dollars in a pocket- 
book or to get a job counting money for a 
blind millionaire.” 

They didn’t expect Madge to chime in, 
but emboldened perhaps by her elegant 
bag, she said: ‘‘I’ve always wanted a nice 
apartment on Riverside Drive.” 

They laughed at that, so she wouldn’t 
tell any more. 

“‘What’s yours?” asked Stanley, turning 
to Jimmy with a good-natured grin. 

‘Five thousand dollars in the bank and 
a business of my own,” said Jimmy, 
frowning. 

They laughed again then, probably think- 
ee the bank book had gone to his 

ead. 
“Ts that all?” asked Stanley. 

Jimmy didn’t answer in words, but he 
looked at Madge with a glance that said: 
“Well, no, it isn’t quite all.” 

There isn’t a microphone known to 
science that could have detected this an- 
swer, but it sounded to Madge like a cornet, 
a trumpet and a trombone, assisted by the 
big bass drum. 

vr 

PRING came soon with its magic and its 

message, but if you had been an invis- 
ible member of the Rathbone household I 
think you would have noticed that neither 
Eunice nor Ethel seemed to respond as they 
had always done in former years. Perhaps 
the message had become an old one to 
them; and perhaps they hadn’t yet begun 
to take troubled peeps into the fyture, and 
so hadn’t seen prophetic pictures of them- 
selves looking like poor ma, but without 
any Old Wib in the vision bringing home 
his weekly wages and keeping the wolf 
from the dumb-waiter shaft. 

Faint changes, too, were beginning to 
show in Stanley and Herbert. Herbert was 


still in the bank and Stanley behind the © 


real-estate counter of the Grant & Robert- 
son agency; but they were beginning to 
have at times a lean and hungry look such 
as you sometimes see in the children of a 
large family when guests are having first 


whack at the turkey. They were still well | 


dressed and as priceless as ever in their con- 
versation, but more and more often they 


(Continued on Page 102) 
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ai - 5 — Tak-hom-a Biscuit Layer Sandwich 


Toast Tak-hom-a Biscuit. Spread with a 
thick layer of cream cheese. Cut a generous 


Tak-hom-a Biscuit as Sandwiches siceot errant ely lacing Rewer hecen 
“ Splits-in-two”’ 


“At last —the ideal sandwich biscuit” That is what you'll say when 
first you make a tempting sandwich from Tak-hom-a Biscuit. 





Of course it is a joy to know there is one soda cracker —Tak-hom-a 
Biscuit — that breaks in two without scattering crumbs, making it ideal 
for sandwiches. 


Whether for an impromptu menu or a specially planned occasion there are 

scores of delicious sandwiches to be made with Tak-hom-a Biscuit — hot 
or cold —as suits the fancy. That is a good reason for your wanting a 
generous supply all the time. 


In red packages only. 
Fairy Tale Picturesand Cunning Verses are packed in most Sunshine cartons. 





[OosE-WiLEs Biscuit (OMPANY 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


Branches in over 100 Cities 





Toasted Sardine Sandwich 


Drain large sardines and dip in melted but- 
ter. Roll in a mixture of finely minced ham 
and grated Tak-hom-a Biscuit, Place on hot 
buttered Tak-hom-a Biscuit. Season with 
pepper and brown in the oven. 





We have prepared a Fairy Tale 
Book of Rhymes, handsomely illus- 
trated. To partly cover cost of 
preparation and mailing, send 5c 
in coin (no stamps accepted) to this 
company, Dept. B, 815 Commerce 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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LOOSE-WILES BISCUIT COMPANY 
Dept. B, 815 Commerce Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Please send me a copy of ‘Sunshine Hints 


for the Hostess,”’ illustrating scores of deli- 
cious biscuit uses. 





See ee 








: 2 Name— pror a 
Tak-hom-a Biscuit Roman Sandwich Add rene! 
Spread bacon slices with a mixture of chopped mango, chutney 
and capers. Put a large oyster on top, roll in and fasten with Grocer —— 
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Look for the Sunshine Biscuit wooden toothpicks. Broil long enough to cook the bacon. Re- 
Display Rack —It is your move skewer. Place on toasted Tak-hom-a Biscuit. Sprinkle 


Read : Grocer’s Address— ‘ 2 a. 
guarantee of biscuit goodness, , with chopped parsley and paprika. 
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TAADE -MARK 


Reversible Lea ther Coa ts 


Get a 
“Pelter 


for Spring! 
—and you get a topcoat, 
rain-coat, motor-coat, 


sport-coat, golf-coat—all 
in one! 













What's more, you get a smarter 
topcoat, a better rain-coat, a 
warmer motor-coat, a more com- 
fortable sport-coat, a nattier 
golf-coat. 








A Pelter is the ideal coat for 
Spring — you'll get more wear 
and longer wear out of it than 
any other coat you could buy. 









Pelters are good for any season 
and for many seasons. “Gabar- 
dine and Leather—there’s a 
side for every weather”. The 
Gabardine is “Cravenetted” to 
make it 100% rain-proof. 















Get a Pelter this Spring and 
you've got all the coats you'll 
need. 


For men, women and children. Look 
for the name on every ‘‘Pelter. 


















Gopick out your model at the store that sells Pelters. 
If you don’t know one in your locality, write us. 





International Duplex Coat Co. 


Pioneer Makers of Leather Coats 


114-116 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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(Continued from Page 100) 
had moments when their attention seemed 
to be elsewhere, as though their ears were 
straining for a call to the banquet and their 
minds were wondering whether there would 
be any of the stuffing and gravy left. 

In fact if it hadn’t been for Madge and 
Jimmy the signs and songs of spring might 
have counted for nothing in the Rathbone 
family that year, but as I think you will 
presently agree those two more than made 
up for the others. 

One night when Jimmy called it only 
needed a glance for Madge to see that he 
was Sir James of the Plumed Crest again. 
As a matter of fact he had found his second 
piece of armor that day, and its possession 
had given him such a look of pride that it 
had nearly turned him pale. 

“T’ve got a new job,” he announced to 
Madge as soon as he saw her. 

“What doing?” 

“Demonstrator for the Red Prince Truck 
Company. It brings me in another ten a 
week. How’s that?” 

Madge’s pride and pallor immediately 
became superior to his own. 

“You'll be able to save twenty a week 
now,” she whispered in tones that had a 
touch of awe in them. 

“Maybe more,” he nodded. “I’ve gota 
chance to make commissions, too, if I can 
swing any new business to the firm.” 

The hall was dim, their voices low, and 
Jimmy only needed a longer plume and you 
could have imagined him saying: ‘‘I’ve got 
a chance to win my golden spurs if I can 
only find a sword to smite the infidel!” 

“Wait till I get my hat,” said Madge. 

They went out in the park, where leaves 
and buds were beginning to grow uneasy, 
and there Jimmy told her all about it. 

“‘Latimer Brothers offered a prize to the 
driver who got the maximum efficiency out 
of his truek—and you know the way I’ve 
been studying ’em up. Well, anyhow, I 
won the prize and the Red Prince agent 
came round to get an affidavit. I’d seen 
that guy before—the time I bought your 
birthday present—and as soon as he saw it 
was me he said to the boss: ‘I know this 
young live wire of yours, and I’ve got a 
good mind to steal him from you.’” 

“How proud you must have felt!” 
breathed Madge. 

“Sure! All swelled up like Astor’s pup,” 
he grinned. ‘‘Anyhow, I’m working for the 
Red Prince people now—thirty-five a week 
and commissions.” 

They trod the clouds together then— 
Madge and Jimmy—and made friends with 
the stars. 

“Say, now, but ain’t this one grand 
night?” said Jimmy at last. ‘“‘Let’s go a 
bus ride—shall we?” 

Yes; that was certainly one grand night; 
the night of the day when they first began 
to see big money coming Jimmy’s way; a 
night that will linger long in both their 
memories. Buta procession of even grander 
nights was already moving forward. 

There was the night of the day, for in- 
stance, when he made his first unaided sale 
of a Red Prince—a performance which he 
repeated again and again with increasing 
speed. There was the night of the day, too, 
when he had an offer to join the Vixen 
people—at fifty per and commissions—and 
turned it down because he knew that their 
old tug was alemon. There was the night, 
too, of a sweltering, blistering Monday in 
the last week of June when the streets of 
New York were like cracks in Hades and 
more horses died in harness than in many a 
cavalry charge made famous by history. 

Jimmy did a rather queer thing that day. 
While the rest of the Red Prince crew kept 
in the shade of the garage, he rode up and 
down the heavy-traffic avenues; and when- 
ever he came to a horse in distress he made 
a note of the name and address on the 
truck. By half past five he had filled three 
pages of his notebook, and began to feel 
indeed that he was nearly ready to smite 
the infidel. It was six o’clock when he re- 
turned to the office, but Gimlet Eyes was 
still there, busy boring holes. 

‘Just the boy I want to see,” he said. 
“How would you like to make some extra 
money to-night?” 

“Suits me,” said Jimmy. 

“You know that truck we sold to the 
Consolidated Company last week? It’s in 
trouble up near Greenwich. They just tele- 
phoned. I want you to run up there and see 
what the matter is. Those people are going 
to have a whole stable full of Red Princes 
before I’m through with them, and that’s 
one reason why I want you to go up there 
and get them straightened out if you can.” 
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Thinking the time propitious, Sir James 
now put in a thrust of his own. 

“‘T wish you’d let me put in all my time 
selling trucks, beginning with to-morrow,” 
he said. 

“‘What’s the idea?” 

Jimmy showed him the last three pages 
of his notebook and explained how the 
names and addresses got there. 

‘Every single one of those firms ought to 
be a good prospect,’’ he earnestly con- 
cluded, ‘‘but they ought to be tackled 
quick. That’s the reason I want to jump 
right in, while the loss of their horses is 
fresh in their minds.” 

If you had been there you might have 
thought that Gimlet Eyes never meant to 
stop boring holes in the place where young 
Sir James would have worn his visor in a 
bygone day. 

“You thought of this yourself?”’ he sud- 
denly asked. 
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“Son, you’re a live wire. I’ve always 
said so. The livest wire I’ve got. Hang it, 
they’re the tricks I used to do myself when 
I was your age! Listen! The company’s 
thinking of putting an agent up in the 
Bronx, and I’ll tell you right now that if 
you only had money enough—and a little 
more experience—I’d recommend you for 
the job!” 

“T’ve got nearly a thousand dollars 
saved,” said Jimmy, swallowing hard. 
“How much money would I need?” 

“Oh, you’d need at least ten thousand to 
handle it.” 

Whereupon Jimmyswallowed harder than 
before. 

“Good night! Good night!” thought he. 
“You don’t mind if I take a passenger—a 
friend of mine—up to Greenwich, do you?” 
he asked. 

“Take anybody you like. It’ll be com- 
pany for you.” 

With a thoughtful look, Jimmy walked 
back to the garage and patted the radiator 
bonnet of his demonstration car. He was 
really patting it to find out how hot it was, 
but in the twilight he might very well have 
reminded you of Sir James of the Plumed 
Crest caressing his noble charger and whis- 
pering in its ear just before starting for 
the fray. 

“Ten thousand dollars!”” he muttered. 
““Ten—thousand—dollars!”’ 

And frowning as he climbed into the 
driver’s seat, he put to himself a very tech- 
nical question. 

“Now wouldn’t that blow your fuses 
out?” asked he. 

vir 
IMMY’S demonstration car had pneu- 
matic tires, and its driver’s seat was 
fitted with such comfortable cushions and 
commanded such a lordly outlook that 
many a medieval monarch would have been 
glad to own it for a perambulating throne. 


.On his way uptown he stopped at Madge’s 


and told her where he was going. 

“T’m sorry it isn’t a passenger car,’”’ he 
said, looking at her very intently indeed, 
“or I’d ask you to come with me. She’s as 
steady as an old armchair, and you’ve no 
idea how cool it is—riding.”’ 

“T think I’d ride a donkey if it would 
only make me cool,” said Madge; and sud- 
denly laughing with excitement at the 
prospect of adventure she added, ‘“‘ Wait 
till I find a cap,” and danced off to change 
her dress and shoes as well. 

Fortunately neither Eunice nor Ethel 
was there to say “‘ You—are—not—going!”’ 
And so ten minutes later when the Red 
Prince turned its head uptown Jimmy be- 
gan to tell Madge about the sales which he 
expected to make during the next few 
weeks. . 

“T’m going to buy your ring out of those 
commissions,’’ he told her—‘‘a piece of ice 
that will put their eyes out.” 

Madge didn’t say anything, but her 
glance was ever so far away, and away 
down deep in her womanly little breast a 
silent melody seemed to sing itself, keeping 
time with the beating of her heart. 

“Tt’s you who’s entitled to those com- 
missions anyhow,” he continued—“‘not me. 
I'd still be a dub driver for Latimer Broth- 
ers if it hadn’t been for you.” 

As you may have noted, there were times 
when Sir James didn’t say much, but when 
he swung the sledge he generally hit the 
anvil. 

“T didn’t know you could go so fast,’ 
said Madge as they hit Pelham Parkway. 

“Sure!” said Jimmy proudly. ‘“That’s 
one of the big things about the Red Prince. 
When she’s empty she can make thirty 
miles an hour. Some speed, eh?” 
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They looked at each other then, and had 
a slow long smile until an indignant limou- 
sine swore a hoarse note at them. By the 
time they reached Pelham it was dusk and 
a sunset had spread itself out in the west 
like the tail of a golden peacock. 

“Like it?” asked Jimmy. 

“Fine!” she breathed. 

“You wait till we get a real car of our 
own,” he proudly told her. 

“T don’t care,” said Madge. “T’ll bet 
I’ll never forget this ride, no matter how 
many I have.” 

Which, as you are soon to see, might have 
been the gift of prophecy pure and simple. 

It was nearly dark when they came to 
the stranded Red Prince near Greenwich, 
but it didn’t take Jimmy long to find the 
trouble. A green driver had filled the radi- 
ator not wisely but too well, and the over- 
flow had dripped into the carburetor. It 
was the work of only a few minutes to sub- 
stitute gasoline for the offending water, and 
the green driver started again for New 
York a little riper for his day’s experience. 

“‘He’s all right now,” said Jimmy after 
following for a while. ‘‘ What do you say if 
we turn down one of these roads that lead 
to the Sound and get good and cool?” 

“T’d love it,” said Madge, prouder than 
ever of her clever young knight. 

They came to a park by the side of the 
water, and fortune favoring them the local 
band was giving its weekly concert. Music 
always affected Jimmy, especially full deep 
notes which set him yearning to do power- 
ful things, and rising melodies that made 
him want to start in somewhere—any- 
where—and set rivers on fire. But that 
night as the concert went on he became so 
preoccupied that Madge couldn’t make 
him out. 

““What’s bothering you, Jimmy?” she 
asked. 

“‘T was just wishing I had ten thousand 
dollars,” he sighed in reply. 
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He told her then what Gimlet Eyes had 
said to him about the Bronx agency. 

“Jimmy,” she murmured at last. 

“Yes, dear?” 


a while, anyhow.” 

There was a quiver in her voice, though, 
that wasn’t far from tears—an eloquent 
tremolo that seemed to have the effect of 
turning the young man by her side into a 
lion with a bristling mane. 

“You bet you’re going to have your 
ring!”’ said he. 

“All right, Jimmy,” she murmured. 
“Don’t get mad.” 

“Mad at you?” he asked her. ‘‘Do you 
think I could?” 

She answered him in the immemorial 
manner, and before they knew it the band 
had stopped and the musicians were put- 
ting their instruments away. 

“T had no idea it was so late,” said 
Jimmy, unconsciously still pursuing im- 
memorial formulas. ‘‘Anyhow it’s gone 
cooler, and that’s something.” 

Indeed after the heat of the day a breeze 
had sprung up from the Sound that had a 
hint of downright chilliness in it and, 
dressed too lightly for sucha change, Madge 
shivered a little as they started for New 


ork. 

“Cold?” asked Jimmy. “, 

“No!” she scoffed, and immediately con- 
tradicted herself with a sneeze. 

Jimmy pulled the Red Prince over to the 
side of the road, and taking the cushions 
from the seat he made a little cozy corner on 
the floor of the truck just behind the cab. 

“Now you sit here,” he said, ‘‘and lean 
in the corner, and try to go to sleep. I’ll 
wake you up when we get to the city.” 

“‘T do feel sleepy,”’ she confessed. ‘“‘It’s 
been so hot I’ve hardly slept at all lately.” 

Jimmy started on again, frowning at the 
lateness of the hour. The cool air swept by 
the side of the truck—the throbbing of the 
engine might have been a lullaby. 

“All right?” he asked over his shoulder. 

There was no answer, and peeping over 
the back of the seat he saw that Madge 
was curled up on the cushions fast asleep. 

“Ten thousand dollars,” he presently 
found himself thinking. ‘Well, if I’m a 
live wire—like he says I am—it seems to 
me I ought to find it somehow!” 


vir 


1F WAS well past midnight when the Red 
Prince rolled over Harlem. Bridge and 
swung down Madison Avenue to One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-fifth Street. Madge was 
still asleep, and Jimmy didn’t wake her. 
(Concluded on Page 106) 
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| Stutz and its 
world’s records 


Among American-made and European 
cars the name Stutz undoubtedly stands 
pre-eminent on the speedway. 


Ir Time after time it has broken world’s 
: ~~ records in a big field of competition. 


World’s records can’t be bettered with- 
out perfect compression in the motor, 
and this means leakless piston rings. 


This manufacturer wrote us: 
“We have tried a number of different rings, but we are willing 
to settle down to a one-piece ring of the tried and proved type. 


“We feel as though your ring has given us the best service 
we have been able to find in any ring so far.’’ 


HE manufacturer of Stutz cars uses 

American Hammered Piston Rings, 
as do the makers of thirty-five other nation- 
ally known passenger cars, trucks, tractors, 
and motors. 


When these firms choose a piston ring for 
equipment, it is no chance or haphazard de- 
cision. It is the result of careful analysis. 


No other piston ring on the market has the 
endorsement of such a list of motor manu- 
facturers. It is mechanically and practically 
the best. 


Our special process of hammering, with 
accurately adjusted hammering machines, in- 
Sures permanent, equal pressure against the 
cylinder walls. One-piece, leakless,concentric. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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This actual photograph, taken in one of the cure rooms of the Goodyear Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
factories at Akron, shows a Goodyear Tire in process 
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face year, representatives of this Company visit the 
leading technical colleges of America, to recruit new 
energy and intelligence for this business. 


Young men in such schools who have displayed unusual 
proficiency and application in their courses are offered 
at Goodyear the beginning of a career. 


Through our own factory schools, also, continually flows 
an advancing stream of manhood, made ready tor the 
larger things this business holds for its people. 


In this way that invaluable union of experience and ardor, 
which is the human mainspring of manufacturing prog- 
ress, constantly is renewed and refreshed. 


The remarkably fine character of Goodyear Cord Tires 
is due in great part to the type of ambitious intelligence 
made available to them by this policy. 


Every phase of their manufacture, from the growing of 
the raw materials to their final scrupulous inspection, 
repeatedly has known betterment from this source. 


The results of this effort, as seen 1n Goodyear Cord 
performance, underlie the commanding position held by 
these tires in the regard of motorists everywhere. 


Because Goodyear. Tires and the sincere conservation 
service behind them afford unmatched satisfaction, more 
people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind. 


THe GoobdyEAR TirRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Offices Throughout the World 


CORD TIRES 
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(Concluded from Page 102) 

“Poor kid,” he thought with another 
glance over the back of the seat. ‘“‘It’ll do 
her good.” 

At One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street 
he turned to the right and followed Har- 
lem’s Broadway until he reached his own 
familiar Amsterdam Avenue. There he 
turned south again and rode smoothly 
along the car rails mile after mile until the 
docks of the Hudson River began to loom 
ahead. By that time they weren’t far 
from Washington Square and the house 
where Madge lived. 

“T guess I’ll stop along here and wake 
her up,” thought Jimmy. 

The block through which they were pass- 
ing seemed to be particularly deserted, 
old warehouses alternating with modern 
lofts, and he brought the Red Prince to 
a stop. 

“Better wake up, Madge,” he said, lean- 
ing over and gently shaking her. ‘‘We’re 
nearly home.” 

Womanlike, as soon as she was awake 
she began putting herself in order. Her 
hat required retouching—reshaping. Her 
hair needed attention. 

“You'd better get up in the seat, hadn’t 
you?” asked Jimmy. 

“Wait till I’m fixed,’ she mumbled, her 
hatpins still in her mouth. “Drive on 
slowly if you like. I'll tell you when I’m 
ready.” 

He turned east, hardly moving, the Red 
Prince nearly coming to a stop now and 
then. 

“T won’t be long,” she whispered, still 
hidden behind the seat. 

Jimmy continued slowly to roll along, 
and finally came to a hesitating stop against 
the curb. In the shelter of a doorway then 
he saw two men who were closely watching 
him, and more to warn Madge than any- 
thing else he called out ‘‘Howdy!” and 
put his hand on the lever to start again. 
The two men, however, crossed the side- 
walk to speak to him, and Jimmy noticed 
with rising interest that one of the men 
held his hands in his coat pocket and that 
both had the knack of walking without 
making a noise. 

“Hold-up men, I guess,” he thought, 
“looking for late commuters’; and voic- 
ing a prayer as much as a longing he added 
to himself: ‘‘Lord, I hope they don’t see 
Madge!”’ 

“Looking for somebody?’ asked the 
taller of the two men. 

“Yeh,” said Jimmy carelessly, his hand 
still on the lever. “Looking for a man with 
ten thousand dollars.” 

“What you going to do when you find 
him?” 

“Run him down and take it off him.” 

“On the level now—how did you come 
to stop here?” 

“Wanted to see the number of the 
building.” 

“Number suits you all right?” 

“Suits me if it suits you,” said Jimmy, 
disengaging the clutch ready to start. 

“Wait a minute now,” said the tall one, 
his hands still ostentatiously held in his 
coat pockets. “You look like a good sport. 
How’d you like to make a nice big chunk of 
easy money between now and morning?” 

“What doing?” 

“We've got some goods in here that we 
want to move over to Long Island, see?’’ 

Jimmy quickly glanced toward the build- 
ing and saw a sign, “A. B. Cloudsley Silk 
Company,” in old-fashioned gilt letters. 

“We had our own truck coming,” con- 
tinued the other, “but it ought to have 
been here an hour ago—must have broke 
down somewhere—and these goods have 
got to be moved to-night, see?”’ 

Jimmy wisely nodded. 

“Crooks,” he thought. ‘Loft thieves. 
And they’ve got me covered.” A lump rose 
in his throat as he thought of the precious 
load he was carrying back of the seat. 
‘““They’d just as lief swipe the truck too,” 
he told himself, “if they know how to run 
it. Good night! Good night!” 

“On the level now, what do you say?” 
said the spokesman. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Jimmy un- 
easily, uncertain whether to make a break 
for it or to play foxy until their backs were 
turned, ‘I don’t care much about moving 
things at night. Too risky.” 

“You’re taking no chances, see? The 
cop’s friendly. He knows us.” 

“Tll have to make a break for it,” 
Jimmy was thinking. “If I play foxy and 
pretend to give in one of them might jump 
in the truck right off to help load it, and 
then where would I be?” Aloud he said: 
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“Yes, that’s all right. Maybe the cop 
knows you, but he doesn’t know me.” 

And boldly throwing in the starting 
lever, the Red Prince started with a bounce. 

“Tf they jump for the cab,” he thought, 
“T’ll kick ’em in the face’’; and limbered 
his feet ready, more than half expecting a 
sudden spring. 

Just at that moment, however, the at- 
tention of the two men on the sidewalk 
was attracted by another truck coming 
from the direction of the river. 

“Here comes Gus now,” Jimmy heard 
one of the men saying, and slipping into 
high gear he made the Red Prince fairly 
gallop over the paving blocks. A few sec- 
onds later he turned the corner on two 
wheels and didn’t stop until he had reached 
the friendly lights of an all-night drug 
store. 

“Who were they?” whispered Madge, 
getting to her feet at last, her eyes like 
capital O’s. 

“A couple of crooks trying to get away 
with a load of silk.” 

“What are you going to do?” she asked. 

Pride and expectation were in every 
breath she drew, and even as in the golden 
days Sir Alpheus charged the dragon for 
beauty’s smiles, so now Sir James of the 
Plumed Crest began to go into action, if 
only because he couldn’t disappoint Lady 
Madge. 

“First Pll phone the police department,” 
he said. “‘You’d better come in with me.” 

A clerk served Madge with a soda while 
Jimmy shut himself in the telephone booth. 
She couldn’t hear what he said, but she 
could watch him through the glass door, 
and the more she thought of the dreams 
and the fullness which he had brought into 
her life, the brighter she glowed with pride 
of this young man whose whole future, 
some deep instinct might have warned her, 
now lay in her own small hands, to make or 
to mar as she willed. 

“Hello!” Jimmy was saying over the 
telephone. ‘‘ Police Headquarters? There’s 
a bunch of crooks cleaning out a silk ware- 
house on West Eighteenth Street—A. B. 
Cloudsley Silk Company—between Eley- 
enth and Twelfth Avenues. You’ll have to 
get there quick or they’ll beat you to it. I 
say you'll have to get there quick. That’s 
what I said. Good-by!” 

He frowned as he hung up the receiver, 
afraid that help would come too late. 

Wellington probably frowned that way 
when he tried to get in touch with Bliicher. 

And Custer probably didn’t smile much 
to speak of that time at Haystack Butte. 
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VW are you going now?”’ Madge 
breathlessly asked as soon as they 
reached the sidewalk. 

“Going to take you home.” 

“And then come back?” 

“Sure!” 

But she wouldn’t have that for a moment. 

“No, sir! I’m going to stay right with 
you. How do you suppose I’d feel, safe at 
home, and thinking all the time that you 
were in danger?”’ 

““Danger?”’ he scoffed. ‘‘ Where does the 
danger come in?” 

“All right,” she countered; “if there 
isn’t any danger there’s no need for me to 
go home. Another ten minutes won’t 
make any difference.” 

They climbed aboard the Red Prince, 
and after circling the block Jimmy headed 
back for Eighteenth Street. 

“T don’t want to get too close,” he said, 
“but I'd like to see the fun when the cops 
come.” 

“So would I!” nodded Madge, uncon- 
sciously bouncing up and down in her seat. 
“T never felt so excited in my life!” 

An Elevated train went thundering up 
Ninth Avenue, and under cover of the 
noise Jimmy drove the Red Prince nearly 
to the corner of Eighteenth Street, where a 
new loft building was in course of construc- 
tion. There he drew into the shadow of the 
scaffolding and shut off his engine. 

‘““They won’t be long now,” he said, and 
both of them strained their eyes and ears. 

The seconds seemed to tick away into 
minutes, but still no sound or sight of ap- 
proaching officers rewarded them. 

“I wonder where they are?” whispered 
Madge in growing indignation. ‘Those 
thieves will get away if somebody doesn’t 
hurry up!” 

Jimmy jumped down, and going to the 
corner he put his head round a pile of tim- 
bers and looked cautiously down the street. 

“They’re working like mad to get the 
truck loaded,” he reported, returning to 
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Madge. “‘They’ll be gone in another min- 
ute,” he frowned, “‘and then won’t I look 
like a fool!” 

“Tf there was only some way of blocking 
the street,” whispered Madge, uncon- 
sciously bouncing up and down again, ‘‘so 
they couldn’t get away till somebody 
comes!”’ 

Inspiration was born of her words and 
sent a thrill through Jimmy that reached 
from his head to his feet. 

“I know how I could stop ’em!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘Run into ’em and knock a 
wheel off!’’ 

“And get hurt ourselves?” 

“Certainly not! I’d leave you at the 
corner here, and just before the trucks 
reefed into each other I’d jump.” 

He hopped off to the corner again, and 
a moment later was excitedly beckoning 
Madge to come and look. 

“See?” he whispered. ‘‘They’re getting 
ready! Now you stay here and watch!” 

Before she could stop him he had run to 
his truck, and a proud roar answered his 
pull on the crank. He jumped into the cab 
then like a knight of old springing into the 
saddle, and grandly turned the corner. 

“T guess I’m going to get banged up some 
myself,” Jimmy grimly thought, ‘but the 
Cloudsley Company ought to pay for that. 
Besides, if I can save them a big loss i! 

Sudden elation seized him. He threw 
her in on high, opened the throttle wide, 
and the Red Prince seemed to leap. A 
shout rose from the other truck, which was 
just starting, but Jimmy’s only answer 
was a blast of his horn and a deceptive 
lurch to the right. 

“Tl catch ’em at an angle,” he thought, 
crouching low. ‘‘Now, one—two—three!”’ 
At the ‘‘three’’ he swung to the left, 
snapped off his ignition and jumped. AlI- 
most simultaneously there was a crash that 
sounded like a metal chimney falling on a 
match-box factory, and Sir James of the 
Plumed Crest, picking himself off the pav- 
ing blocks, marveled at the perfection of his 
work. He didn’t have much time for mar- 
veling though. Two of the men in the 
other truck had also jumped, and they 
weren't far from Jimmy when they found 
their feet. 

“There he is!” gasped one, though that 
isn’t all he said. 

Sir James snatched up a broken stake 
and swung it as though it were a battle ax. 

“Crack!” said the wood when it met 
with the bone. ‘‘ Will you please lie down 
there and be still?” 

Warned by the sound, Jimmy turned to 
see another dark figure rushing toward 
him, one hand advanced. Again the stake 
swung, and this time caught the other 
across his extended wrist. There was a 
metallic tinkle as the crook’s hardware fell 
on the stones, and the next moment he and 
Jimmy were clinched. 

In the distance Jimmy thought he heard 
the sound of an approaching car, but the 
matter in hand soon engrossed his attention 
to the exclusion of all else. 

From the corner of his eye he caught 
sight of another figure deploying near. 

“That’s right,’ he told himself with a 
sinking heart, ‘‘there was three of ’em. 
He’s looking for the gun.” 

Meanwhile Madge, watching from the 
corner, was nearly beside herself with ex- 
citement. Far up the avenue she saw the 
twin lights of an approaching patrol wagon. 

“They'll be too late!” she thought, and 
her mind flew back to the first movie that 
she had ever seen with Jimmy—where the 
terrified heroine had stood on one side 
while her sweetheart battled for life. 

“Seems to me she might have picked up 
a rock or something and helped him,” 
Jimmy had dryly remarked. 

Looking quickly round, her eyes fell 
upon a pile of bricks which had been left 
there by the builders. She snatched one 
up and flew to the scene of the fray. Jimmy 
was still struggling in the grip of the wres- 
tler, and the third man, having found the 
gun, was watching his chance to use it. He 
was taking aim when Madge’s brick caught 
him just above the ear, and as he fell all the 
fireworks in the world suddenly seemed to 
go off just back of Jimmy’s neck. 

“Good night! Good night!’’ was his last 
tottering thought—and a deep peace fell 
upon him. 





x 


fl ecicas was visiting day at St. Bar- 
nabas Hospital, and if you had been in 
A Top, Private Ward, Room D, at half past 
two that afternoon you might have been 
pardoned for thinking that a public recep- 
tion was going on. 
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Madge was there—you have. probably 
already guessed that—and Gimlet Eyes 


was there, boring holes wherever he looked; * 


and a handsome old gentleman with a gray 
Vandyke was there; and as the pidce de 
résistance of course, Sir James of the 
Plumed Crest was most unmistakably 
there, propped up in bed and looking 
sheepish whenever he thought they were 
regarding him as a hero. 

The handsome old gentleman was Mr. 
Cloudsley, and he had just finished telling 
them how much money Sir James had 
saved his firm. 

“With silk at sixteen dollars a pound,” 
he had concluded, “it soon runs into 
money. If they had come back for the 
other load which they had ready—why, 
fifty thousand dollars wouldn’t have coy- 
ered the loss!”’ 

“Well, they didn’t get it anyhow,” 
grinned Jimmy, “‘so it’s all right.” 

“Yes, my boy, thanks to you and this 
brave girl, it is all right. Though how I ean 
ever repay you I’m sure I don’t know.” 

Gimlet Eyes, who had been rubbing his 


chin, bored a few very fancy holes at that, 


and laid his hand on Mr. Cloudsley’s arm. 

“T’d like to speak to you a minute,” he 
said, and led him toward the window. 

At this Jimmy sighed with relief. He 
had so many things that he wanted to say 
to Madge, but somehow he discovered that 
when he looked deep into her eyes he was 
able to explain himself a great deal better 
than by the use of nouns, verbs and simi- 
lar handicaps to expression. Now and 
then, just for the looks of the thing, they 
exchanged a few words. “Pop well?” 
and “Uh-huh!” and “My, your hand is 
warm!” But they always seemed glad to 
get back to their eloquent silences. 

How long-they chatted thus neither of 
them could have told you. But it must 
have been ten minutes before Gimlet Eyes 
brought Mr. Cloudsley back to the cot. 

“T’ve just been telling Mr. Cloudsley 
about the chance you have got for starting 
a Red Prince agency up in the Bronx,” 
said Gimlet Eyes. 

“And the sooner you get better, my boy, 
the sooner you are going to start it!”’ said 
Mr. Cloudsley. 

Yes, if you had been in A Top, Private 
Ward, Room D of St. Barnabas Hospital 
then, you would have sworn that it was a 
public reception, so much handshaking was 
suddenly set in motion. At the height of 
the ceremony a nurse dropped in to see what 
the row was about, and Jimmy’s eyes were 
on her like a flash. 

“‘Say, nurse!” he called. 

The young lady had only recently been 
capped, and so approached the bed with 
becoming dignity. 

“Yes?” she said. 

“How long did the doctor say it would 
be, this morning, before I’d be out again?” 

“T believe that he mentioned next 
Monday.” 

“That’s what I thought. All right then, 
Mr. Cloudsley, I’ll be ready to start on 
Tuesday.” 

“That is, if you’re out on Monday,” 
smiled Mr. Cloudsley. 

“Oh, I'll be out!” Jimmy earnestly as- 
sured him. 

Gimlet Eyes again spoke confidentially 
to Mr. Cloudsley. 

“T know that boy,” he whispered. “Old 
Barnabas himself couldn’t keep him here 
after Monday.” 

XI 

FEW months later Eunice, Ethel, Stan- 
ley and Herbert were sitting in the 
Rathbone front room one Sunday evening, 
while ma and Old Wib were in the dining 
room. They were all rather quiet, espe- 
cially the four in the front room. That 
afternoon they had been up to see Madge’s 
apartment overlooking the Hudson, and 
Jimmy had brought them back in his car, 

but couldn’t stop. 


“TI declare, I don’t understand it yet,” — 


said poor ma. 

“Don’t understand what?” asked Old 
Wib, who was strutting round the room as 
proud as a turkey tom with two tassels. 


‘About Madge. I don’t understand how _ | 


she happened to do so well.” 

“Ignorance, I should say—pure igno- 
rance.”’ 

“Tgnorance?” demanded ma. “‘ What on 
earth do you mean?” 

“T mean that probably no one ever told 
her that when it comes to choosing a hus- 
band girls don’t gamble any more. I mean 
that probably no one ever told her that 
sn eae girls should wait for a dead sure 
thing.” 
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Your Million Dollar Word 


There’s one word in the English language that has cost 
men millions and millions of dollars. 


You've paid your share—I’ve paid mine. No one has 


escaped. And the totals grow every day. 


The peculiar part of the whole thing is that this word , 


can make money for you if rightly applied just as easily as 
it costs money if used in the wrong way. 

But most people use it at the wrong time in the wrong 
way. That’s why it’s so costly. 

It isn’t a long word—in fact, it’s a short one, only has 
two letters. 

The word is—"JF." 

“If 1 had done this’’—“Jf I had taken advantage of 
that.’” Every day you hear it used—expressive of a lack 
of action that has cost someone money, opportunity or 
progress. 

That’s the common way it’s used—the wrong, the 
costly way. 


But—if you'll use the word "JF" as a forecast of proper 





Then he looked around, for he had no friend who could 
do this thing for him. And he said: 


“"7F" this means progress, advancement, more 
money to me, there must be some way to secure 
it besides individual influence.” 

There is a way —an easy way. 

For every branch of specialized business training is taught 
by LaSalle and supplemented by the Problem or Case 
method, which means that you learn by handling actual 
business situations. 

This method, exclusive with LaSalle, gives you in addi- 
tion to the specialized training, a well grounded, practical 
experience in actually doing what you are learning as you 
go along. Every time you make a step ahead, you apply 
and use your knowledge, in exactly the same manner as if 
you were assisting in the office of a friend who was managing 
the affairs of a big, successful business. 

This character of training makes you a practical man. 


But to get back to the man who put the word "IF" to 
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work. All he invested was a few dollars—some spare time 
at home spent in the most interesting and fascinating kind 


of work—and— 






action instead of a synonym for regret, you'll be surprised 
at the magic there is in it. 







For instance, here’s the way one man | know turned 
"J F" from a liability into an asset. 





—well, you'll find his complete story in the new book 
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Wheel-Taik Number Five 


What do YOU know about the 
Wheels of your Motor Car? Do 
YOU know how the modern Wheel 
is designed and constructed; how 
it has simplified tire-changing and 
wheel-changing; howitadds to your 
safety, convenience and economy; 
how it conserves gasoline and tires; 
how it cuts through mud and sand; 
how it prolongs the life of the car? 
There is nothing extraordinary in 
these features. They are accom- 
plished merely by bringing Science, 
modern engineering Science, to the 
Wheels of the Motor Car. That 
is the purpose of these Wheel-Talks 
—to tell you what you can reason- 
ably demand of the Wheels of your 
Motor Car. 


These Wheel-Talks are now 
published in book form and will 
be sent upon request. 
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A Wheel should cut the rut—like a 
knife, and leave the mud behind—as 
a knife would leave it. It is a simple 
truth of mechanics and economy. 


This is almost too obvious to require 
explanation. A Wheel that picks up 
the mud, ‘‘cages’’ it—and carries it 
along, retards the car, overworks the 
motor and wastes just that much time, 
power and gasoline. Sand, clay, and 
snow, too, hold back the Wheel that 
offers a resisting surface. 


The frozen rut, too, presents a wheel- 
problem. It wracks and strains the 
wheel—with side-thrusts. 


The Wheels on your Motor Car should 
be so designed that they keep the tires 
exactly 56 inches apart, from center to 
center. This is standard practice in 
Automobile Engineering. 


' 
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The Wheel that fails to maintain this 
standard tread of 56 inches throws the 
tire out against the sides of the rut and 
subjects it to needless bruising and 
laceration. 


The Disteel Wheel is a single, tapered 
disc of steel—all steel—one piece of 
steel. It is easily cleaned. It is very 
light and, at the same time, the strong- 
est wheel in the world. It holds the 
tire true and firm. It cuts cleanly 
through mud, snow and sand. _ It offers 
the minimum resistance. 


We want you to see more than the vastly 
greater beauty that Disteel Wheels bring 
to the Motor Car. We want you to com- 
prehend the simple, scientific principles 
upon which Disteel Wheels are designed 
and because of which Disteel Wheels 
are adding immeasurably to the safety, 
economy and ease of modern motoring. 


Detroit Pressed Steel Company, Detroit, U.S. A. 


Disteel Wheel Plant, Cabot Avenue 


New York: 1846 Broadway at 61st St. 
Boston: 925 Boylston Street 


Automobile Frame Plant, Mt. Elliott Avenue 


Chicago: 732 Michigan Avenue 
San Francisco: 326 Rialto Building 


DISTEEL WHEEL 


The Wheels Stat. Complebe Lo Car 
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EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS 


(Concluded from Page 36) 


The greatest growth of X-ray science in 
America has been in the application of this 
art in dental practice. The number of den- 
tal films used during the last five years has 
shown an increase of approximately 1000 
per cent. However, the most interesting 
and promising of the new fields for radiol- 
ogy lies in physical research. Jewelers and 
dealers in precious stones have found the 
X ray a valuable utility in detecting the 
character of such things as pearls. In many 
eases people have secured pearls by placing 
a particle of iron or other material in the 
shell of an oyster and allowing the oyster 
to cover the substance with pearl. In one 
case some Japanese planted small Buddhas 
in oysters and succeeded in getting some 
very beautiful pearl ornaments. During 
the war the X ray was found quite handy 
in detecting copper and rubber hidden in 
bales of cotton that were being exported 
to Germany. 

The application of X rays in the study of 
atomic structure is a work of primary scien- 


tific importance. 


By the phenomena which take place 
when X rays strike crystals it is possible 
to study their innermost structure. It is 
also possible by direct photographic evi- 


| dence to study the ‘difference in the 


| arrangement of atoms in different chem- 
icals. One large company, using 5,000,000 
pieces of mica annually in the manufacture 
of delicate machines, uses an X-ray outfit 
in order to discover and eliminate any piece 
of mica that is faulty. The detection of 
flaws in mica that is to be used for insula- 
tion purposes is.a matter of high impor- 
tance. 

The latest method of using the X ray in 
chemical analysis consists in reducing to 
powder form the substance to be examined, 
placing it in a small glass tube, sending a 
beam of rays through it, and then photo- 
graphing the diffraction pattern produced. 
A. W. Hull, an authority in this work, 
states that the only apparatus required is 
a source of voltage, an X-ray tube, and 
a photographic plate or film. The amount 
of material necessary for a determination is 
one cubic millimeter. The method is ap- 
plicable to all chemical elements and com- 
pounds which are crystalline in structure. 
Substances with different crystalline struc- 
tures will give entirely different patterns 
of lines. 

An exposure of one hour will generally 
give all the information desired, and there 
is no damage done to the specimen. 

Application of the X ray in the radio- 
| examination of materials to determine their 

structure and to detect flaws is attracting 
| attention. It is possible by this method to 
| obtain a photograph of flaws in metal cast- 


ings which could not be detected otherwise 





except by making a section of the speci- 
men, Investigations have shown that radi- 
ographs of cord or fabric automobile tires 
will disclose the internal structure and ex- 
pose flaws. Recent developments in photo- 
graphic materials make it possible to use 
X rays of suitable wave length for photo- 
graphing very small specimens, which are 
afterward enlarged. It is practicable by 
this method to analyze geological, metal- 
lurgical and biological specimens which 
cannot be satisfactorily photographed by 
ordinary photomicrography. 

Let us no longer assume, therefore, that 
the science of X ray is destined to be an art 
of limited domain. On the contrary, this 
comparatively new discovery is fast de- 
veloping an industry of sizable proportions. 
I understand that four or five per cent of 
the shoes that are manufactured in some 


of our largest factories have nails projecting 


into them that may cause unpleasant mo- 
ments if not subsequent evil consequences 
to the unlucky individual who may happen 
to put his foot into one of these defective 
shoes, A plan has been worked out whereby 
a large output of footwear, placed on its 
side, will be carried along by a conveyor 
over a screen with X rays underneath. 
Workmen note and mark the shoes con- 
taining the projecting nails. These shoes 
are then placed upright on the conveyor and 
are easily picked off at a point farther along. 
Further studies are likely to show that the 
effect of X rays on certain forms of objec- 
tionable animal life may be.turned to good 
advantage. Interesting results have al- 
ready been secured in combating the de- 
structive little beetle that is so harmful to 
cigarettes and cigars. 

Not many people realize that thousands 
of bales of cotton are required annually in 
the manufacture of the thin transparent 
backing on which the light sensitive coating 
is spread in making films for radiology. Few 
people know that three tons of silver bullion 


are used each week in one plant for making | 


this specially prepared coating. The yearly 
consumption of silver by this single com- 
pany amounts to nearly three-quarters as 
much as the annual production of silver 
in Arizona, one of our principal silver- 
producing states, 

So delicate is the work performed in 
making photographic materials for X-ray 
operators that the variation in thickness 
in a roll of film as it comes from the ma- 
chine, 314 feet wide and 2000 feet long, is 
not more than one-four-thousandth of an 
inch from end to end. All of which leads 
us to believe that the vast strides made in 
X-ray photography in recent years are but 
a small indication of the immense possibili- 
ties that lie within the reach of this new and 
little-known science. 
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| The grand and glorious 
feeling of the towel | 
that DRIES 1,2” 
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DAYS You'vVE FOUND 
ONLY COARSE SCRATCHY 
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Scott Paper Company 
CHESTER, PA. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Isn’t It Because of What 
Owners Say for Essex? 


Essex in its first year set a world’s sales record. That 
shows how men wanted and talked about what it offered. 


But of chief importance to you are the qualities which earned 
this world selling mark. 


You know what an uphill fight the new car of average ability 
must make for even limited recognition. 


What, then, was the Essex appeal that swept aside the natural 
doubts of buyers? 


It was not prestige, born of confidence in its makers. Their 
identity was not revealed. Essex was required to make its 
own name stand for the things men seek in a car. 


And it won because of its fine performance, riding ease and 
endurance, qualities hitherto regarded as exclusive to large, 
costly cars. 


Essex Won Thousands 
Because of This 


In beauty of line, in finish and luxurious appointment, Essex 
also has the advantage of being the product of those who build 
the world’s largest selling fine car. 


Cars of the Essex price had not been highly regarded in those 
particulars. Economy in fuel was their chief appeal. But 
Essex economy includes also oil, tires and particularly freedom 
from early depreciation—qualities that come only from finest 
material and best workmanship. 


And these qualities are best shown in the way Essex retains its 
newness in both performance and appearance. That is another 
reason for the manner in which everyone endorses the Essex. 


Essex sales are but a compliment to its worth. 
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Consider Essex World’s 


Endurance Proofs 


Essex has revealed performance ability never expected of a 
light car. It set the official world’s long distance endurance 
mark of 3037 miles in 50 hours. The same stock chassis 
travelled 5870 miles at better than a mile a minute. 


An Essex stock touring car made the world’s best 24-hour 
road record of 1061 miles. Almost everywhere Essex holds 
local speed, hill-climbing and acceleration records, that all 
acknowledge. 


These Are the Advantages 
You Want 


Greater size could add nothing to Essex. You sacrifice no 
motoring pleasure, comfort or good looks that large high-priced 
cars can give. 


And you gain all the advantage of the lightweight type, 
more important today than ever. 


They cover not alone the cost of operation. They include 
the satisfaction that comes with its, distinction as a fine, 
beautiful car. And it has a new advantage in handling ease. 


The Essex is nimble of action. It is easily driven through 
crowded traffic, responsive to every call for power and speed. 
And it is of such a size as to find parking where larger cars 
cannot be left. 


From every worthwhile angle there is little that Essex 
does not give. 


There is all the certainty of uninterrupted service and com- 
fort as well as repair freedom, which hitherto were looked 
upon as exclusive costly car qualities. 


Knowing the demand existing for all wanted cars, you will 
understand the importance of speaking for your Essex now. 
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“Oh, you're just saying that to save my 
feelings,” said Cyrilla half tearfully. “I 
know I’m hinting for a shorter engagement 
than we had planned, but, Peter dear, so 
many things seem to clog our path. I told 
eyery single person who’s come here that 
we were asking our friends not to entertain 
us, and that we were also asking not to 
have wedding presents sent us, and yet six 
different girls have said they were planning 
showers of linen and I don’t know what all.” 

““You’d like the showers, wouldn’t you, 
sweetheart?”’ said Peter. 

Cyrilla hesitated; then she confessed: 
‘Peter darling, to be frank with you, if you 
were a full professor, as you will be some 
day—if you’re not a highly successful ar- 
chitect—I would just love to have showers 
and parties and clothes and a fluffy wed- 
ding! I’d love to be entertained from noon 
till midnight, and be thin and worn on my 
wedding day like everyone else of our 
crowd. I’d like to go away in a shower of 
confetti or rice and have people on the 
train guess we were bride and groom. Then 
I'd like to come home and have the wife of 
the president of the university give me a 
wonderful tea or something of the sort. 
But that’s just dreams, Peter. The reality, 
which I love, because you ’re in it, the 
reality is that we are going to live another 
sort of life and—and I shan’t really be 
happy till we’re in it. Most women, except 
those very highly placed, have the instinct 
to climb; when they get middle-aged they 
drop it, for they have found out the real 
things. I’m fortunate in that I’ve found 
out while I’ m still young what’s really 
worth while.” 

Peter had her in his arms. 

“‘Cyrilla,”’ he whispered, “‘ will you marry 
me next Saturday? My work’s over at 
four-thirty. I can be at your house by 
five-thirty. We can rent a flat between now 
and then, and go straight home. We can 
cook our own wedding feast on our own gas 
stove. Cyrilla, I don’t deserve you; I 
oughtn’t to marry a girl who can teach me 
courage. I may regret it. Cyrilla, if you 
ery I'll thinl < you don’t really love me. 

“Yes, Saturday,” Cyrilla whispered. 
“We'll look for flats to-morrow and Wed- 
nesday; buy and move stuff Thursday and 
Friday 

‘‘Bless her heart, she can’t have the most 
ecstatic moment without being practical 
and planning something,” teased Peter. 
“Never mind, Cyrilla, if you were different 
we wouldn’t be engaged.”’ 

Followed four crowded days. They de- 

cided to live in the flat part of town, toward 
the north end. It was not the, working- 
men’s section; rather the part where clerks 
and office people lived. It a a pretty 
enough part of the city; a place, Cyrilla 
said, where she would be for her friends to 
take or leave as they chose. Whatever new 
social pel pneDs came could come, but 
they would have to come of themselves, 
grow up naturally. For eighteen dollars a 
month they rented a back flat in a big good- 
looking house that had been made over into 
apartments. That done, Cyrilla bombarded 
her family into consenting to a Saturday 
marriage, cashed the check her father gave 
her, which was what her wedding would 
have cost him, bought some kitchen fur- 
nishings and moved in her own belongings. 
These with the addition of some living- 
room furniture that was only in the way 
in the Sheldon household constituted her 
household beginnings. Curtains, linen, other 
necessary furniture could come later on, 
when they could find out what they wanted 
and work out budgets for expenditure. 

And so they were married. 

‘‘We have achieved our first disciple,’ 
said Mrs. Peter Barnes to her husband as 
they lingered over the tenth supper she had 
cooked. 

Peter looked rather than listened. 

“Thank you for the worship in your 
eyes, sweetheart,” she said with a becoming 
rose in her face. ‘‘But I mustn’t forget our 
disciple. It’s Julia Starrett. She was here 
this afternoon; got an hour off.” 

‘‘An hour off what?” 

“‘She’s a working woman now. You 
know Julia ean bake like an angel; it’s the 
one thing she does perfectly; her cake and 
pies are just plain celestial. Well, she’s joined 
Mrs. Bundy in her bakery-and-tea-room 
venture. The sign to-morrow will be Bundy 
& Starrett. Her sister, May Alden, had 
hysterics all day yesterday. Her aunt has 
cast her off.” 
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“Did Brownell have a fit or anything?”’ 
asked Peter. 

“Julia said she wrote him about it; 
hadn’t the courage to talk to him. She said 
she’d had to give him up anyhow, and noth- 
ing else mattered much. She’s had to do 
something; her aunt didn’t feel like sup- 
porting her any longer.” 

“Poor girl!” 

“She'll be all right. She'll soon be as 
prosperous as we are. Peter, we are pros- 
perous. Do you know we’ve nine hundred 
and forty dollars in the bank?” 

“Didn’t I know this early matrimonial 
daze wouldn’t last!’? exclaimed Peter. 
“Didn’t I know she’d get practical the 
first chance that offered!” 

“Peter! When you know I’ve let eggs 
boil stony-hard, just dreaming of you. And 
in a dry-goods store the other day I was 
thinking of you so hard that when the sales- 
girlasked me what I wanted I said, ‘ Peter!’”’ 

‘Made up for the occasion,” Peter said. 
“Don’t I well know that I am only the 
means to your congenital passion for plot- 
ting and planning? But go on.” 

Cyrilla moved her chair a little closer to 
him and resumed: ‘‘ Well, I’ve discovered 
the old truth that it isn’t what you earn, it’s 
what you save. Peter, I didn’t know I was 
such a born saver. Also I didn’t realize 
how work that was humdrum when I did it 
in my father’s house becomes positively 
thrilling when I do it in ours. That’s love, 
Peter.” 

“Love plus egotism,” said Peter; 
“though I know you hate to have anyone 
but yourself in this family show common 
sense.”’ 

“‘T don’t care what it is so long as it gives 
me such zest. But, Peter, I want to tell 
you how prosperous we are, and how pros- 
perous we’re going to be. I can’t tell yet 
just what the household bills will cost us 
exactly, because I’ve got to reckon on the 
staples we have. Then.I can only guess at 
what the gas and electric light will come to. 
But take meat; I paid fourteen cents a 
pound for that plate beef, and three pounds 
of it lasted us four days. 

“The beef heart I paid twenty cents for 
lasted two days. The bacon we used in one 
week cost sixty cents. That’s as much for 
the two of us as some men pay for the 
meat for a single meal.” 

““Your voice has the cadence of one who 
speaks of poems and of dreams,” Peter 
said. 

‘““Of course I save a lot by going market- 
ing and by following the bargains in the 
papers and by carrying things home my- 
self,’ she went on. ‘It’s an intensely 
interesting game.” 

“Lord help anyone that’s pitted against 
you!’’ said Peter piously. ‘“‘Go on, my 
dear.” 

‘When I cook a roast,” Cyrilla said, “‘T 
have roasting potatoes in the oven at the 
same time; and maybe a pie. When I boil 
potatoes I boil enough for two meals, and I 
save gas that way, for it would take twenty 
minutes to boil a second lot, and it takes 
only about five to warm them over. What 
I am getting at, Peter, is that I think our 
rent, heat, light and food come to about 
eighteen dollars a week. Of course we 
haven’t got all our furnishings yet; some 
of this stuff we’ve borrowed from mother 
won’t do us at all as permanences. And in 
the future we’ll have to spend for clothes 
and books and amusements and medicines 
and—and emergencies.” 

“Yes, emergencies,’ agreed Peter softly. 

“But the point is, we can at present save 
over a third of your thirty dollars—and, 
Peter, we can do more than that!”’ 

“Yes? Start counterfeiting, perhaps?” 
he teased. 

“Do be serious! I’m afraid you won’t 
like what I’m going to say, Peter, but re- 
member we’re partners. I’m afraid I have 
seen wife partners who didn’t get much 
chance to express themselves about the 
business. But we aren’t that way, are we, 
Peter?” 

“Say on, partner.” 

““My work in this flat takes me only 
about four hours a day. Of course when I 
sew on the curtains and hem the napkins 
that’s different. But normally I’m busy 


four hours. That’s not enough, Peter, for a 
strong | girl. 
thing.” 
Peter scraped his chair. 
“Now please don’t say, ‘I don’t want my 
wife,’ and so on,”’ 


So I’m going to earn some- 


begged Cyrilla, 


That was exactly the thought in Peter’s 
mind, but he listened silently while she 
went on. 

“‘There’s our electric washing machine at 
mother’s, and if you don’t mind I’d like to 
do the washing at mother’s, and the iron- 
ing. That would be five dollars for the two 
days. Please, Peter?” 

“Tl hate it.” 

“Please, Peter?” 

“All right,” he grumbled. 

Cyrilla put her arms about his neck. 

“Tf only you knew how much I want to 
pile up money, Peter,” she urged. 

“All right,” smiled Peter. 

“Also, Peter, I’m going to get some type- 
writing to do. I used to do all father’s 
letters, and I can have the use of his type- 
writer. There are always a lot of professors 
and graduate students with articles and 
theses to be typed. You see, Peter, we'll 
have to be spending money on the barn.” 

“The barn!” cried Peter. ‘“‘Now see 
how much better a lover I am than you, 
Cyrilla! I’d forgotten about our building 
project. So that’s where we are to sink our 
money, eh? Beloved, I get out my blue 
prints this very night. You are the arbiter 
of my fortunes, and a darn good wife.” 

As the winter passed and the spring ap- 
proached the two found their honeymoon 
happiness lasting and deepening. Every 
day they built for their future in wisdom 
and therefore in joy. They made their lives 
constantly constructive. They shared all 
their interests and above all they lived in 
the mood of play. Out of everything that 
happened they made capital for humor or 
appreciation. When Mrs. Sheldon, who 
could not get over the feeling that they 
were paupers, used to slip slabs of butter in 
the ice chest or ten-dollar bills among 
Cyrilla’s handkerchiefs they would fall into 
each other’s arms, weak with laughter, and 
agree to use the gifts in-their charity funds. 
If someone failed to see Peter as he was 
returning from work Peter would draw a 
caricature of a Returned Warrior Receiving 
the Cut Direct. When the price of milk 
went up they had a ceremonial of tighten- 
ing their belts. 

Their social life went on much as it had, 
except that it was restricted. Some of 
their old friends dropped them; which was 
an advantage because it taught them the 
people who really cared for them. They 
entertained very little, and they accepted 
no social obligations that they felt they 
could not return. Some of their new neigh- 
bors called—and taught Cyrilla what a 
store of good feeling, of ambition, of self- 
sacrifice, of hard grilling work there is 
among the people who work in offices or in 
stores or on street cars. 

“They’re exactly like the people I’ve 
always known,” Cyrilla told Peter, “‘except 
that they haven’t had their opportunities.” 

Next to his home and his work Peter was 
interested in his union. He faithfully at- 
tended the bimonthly meetings, enlarging 
his acquaintance among the members. He 
had become known as a good workman and 
a man of moderate sensible views. But 
Peter wanted to meet workmen belonging to 
other unions. Mike Kerrigan was the only 
man he knew outside his own union. Mike 
came a good deal to the Barnes apartment. 
Cyrilla found him exactly as interesting 
as the college boys she had known. He 
had had a high-school education and he 
possessed a power of whimsical observation 
that delighted her. He won her respect by 
the contented matter-of-fact way in which 
he accepted his lot as a plumber. He ex- 
pected to own a shop some day, and beyond 
that he had no ambition to climb. 

The three were sitting one night in the 
little living room, to which Cyrilla had just 
added rose-colored curtains, discussing the 
cost of plumbing for the Eagle’s Nest. 
Peter had been working on it ever since the 
third week of his marriage, an hour or more 
every day. Twice he had been able to spend 
the whole day there when, work being 
slack, Bart Kerrigan had given him the 
time off. Moreover, for some weeks he had 
been employing a carpenter. Their invest- 
ment was already taking on a real figure in 
the shape.of dormer windows and sleeping 
and living porches, 

In the midst of Mike’s lecture on a cer- 
tain sort of coal-saving furnace the bell 
rang; Cyrilla opened the door and ad- 
mitted a bushy little man. 

As he hesitated on the threshold Mike 
whispered: ‘‘He looks as if he ought to 
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have a caviar sandwich i in one hand and an’ 
icon in the other.” 

“Mr. Barnes, please, yes?’’ said the 
man. “I am Karenin.” 

“Come in, Mr. Karenin,”’ invited Cyrilla. 
“You work for Morris, the tailor, don’t | 
you?” 

“T have quit him, yes,” 
“*T have other work.” 

He followed her awkwardly into the 
living room and spoke to the two men. 

“It is for a contribution I came,” he said. © 
“We have a great dream for the working | 
people. It is that we should build here in | 
the city a white temple of labor. It should 
stand on the hill, for we aspire, yes. It 
should be a noble building to which all the 
working people go and where we will talk 
over together our plans, and make our men 
and women and children, too, strong in 
power. How much will you give?” 

Karenin’s eyes gleamed as he talked. He 
possessed a rough sort of magnetism, and 
for a moment Cyrilla’s imagination flamed | 
to the idea of a pearly temple on the hill. 

But Peter said evenly: ‘‘But look here, 
what do we need a temple for? The pur- 
pose isn’t clear to me.” 

“Sure,” chimed in Mike. ‘“‘The unions 
are going good, and they’ve all got their 
own places of meeting. They can get to- 
gether when they have to. What’s the use 
of a temple?” 

“To inspire!’”’ thundered Karenin. ‘‘To 
lead us to heights yet undreamed of, yes. 
To help the workingman to the high places.” 

‘‘Say, listen here, prophet,’’ Mike said. 
“‘Who’s back of this little idea?” 

“‘Who’s the financial secretary?”’ added 
Peter. 

“Comrade Fritz Schmidt,’ responded 
Karenin. 

“Nothing doing,” remarked Mike. 

“T can’t say I’m in favor of the idea, 
Mr. Karenin,” Peter said. ‘“‘With the cost 
of living what it is I think the workingman 
has something better to do with his money 
than subscribing for an unnecessary build-| 
ing with a vague purpose.” 

“‘And the purpose not so darn vague,” 
added Mike. ‘“‘I think the name begins 
with B. I boost my bug with a B because| 
it betokens Bedlam.” | 

“You do not give?” asked Karenin. 

“‘T’m afraid not,”’ Peter said. 

Karenin’s face clouded with naive dis- 
appointment, but he tried to be magnani-} 
mous, for he said: ‘‘There are many who 
are traitors to the workingman’s cause be- 
cause they are ignorant, yes.” 

When he had gone Mike said: ‘“‘I’ve 
heard a whisper or two about this temple 
business. I’ve noticed a few hairy brethren 
in town that I’d never seen before. Morris 
was telling me his shop was full of chatter] 
about a chain of labor temples to be erected 
all over the country. It seems there’s 
going to be a lot of simultaneousness: 
simultaneous temples, simultaneous de- 
mands, simultaneous strikes; for all I know, 
simultaneous bombs.” 

“Oh, Peter,” sighed Cyrilla, “I see in 
your eye that more time has to be taken} 
from me and from the Eagle’s Nest.” 

““We’ve got to get up a counter demon-} 
stration against this temple business,” 
Peter said vigorously. ‘‘If that temple ever} 
gets far enough to take shape it’ll simply} 
mean the crystallization right here of alll) 
the dangerous unrest that’s running over] 
the country, and that we’ve got samples of} 
right in this town. It’s insidious; you 
can’t always put your finger on it; it slips 
round like a snake, but it’s all the more 
necessary to handle it.” 

“Shoot,”’ encouraged Mike. 

“The only thing I can see to do is to get | 
together all the sound men we know from 
all the unions and talk to them straight 
from the shoulder and get them to use their/ 
influence against any movement that’s 
going to tell against the integrity of labor.|} 
We needn’t begin by proclaiming what 
we're after. We'll call it a current-topics 
club if you like. The thing is to get a lot of] 
good men in the habit of meeting once a 
week and discussing things.” 

“Now you’re shouting,” Mike safle 
“We'll borrow Bart’s foft, and meet once! 
a week. Wives and kids also.” 

“The private name for it, the name we | 
three give it, will be the Brotherhood of 
Fair Endeavor,” contributed Cyrilla. 

“We've got to get them interested,” 
Peter said. ‘‘You know, the most of them 

‘(Continued on Page 116) 


said Karenin. 
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ORDAWN cars are built by men who love their work 

and express pride in its execution. 

The personality of this motor car,which has brought 
national recognition, cannot be defined in terms of 
mere mechanical units. 

No single attribute of quality can express its domi- 
nating appeal. 

Better say that it possesses a certain kind of honest 
goodness which enables it to serve adequately, in a 
practical way, those admirable people who can never 
be happy with commonplace things. 

It is quiet—as a car of character should be—and it 

7 carries with it an atmosphere which is in perfect keep- 
(ing with that good taste in every detail which the name 
of Jordan instantly suggests. 
Color and grace give it rare distinction among the 
mass. Comfort in a gratifying degree makes it the 
chosen car of those who love comfort. 





JORDAN MOTOR CA R COMPANY, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 

















Where diplomats from every 
nation gather—Washington, D. C. 
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OUr od bills will show a very sub- 


stantial saving, once you discover the many 


| Supreme delicious uses for Marigold in your kitchen 
| Marigold as well as on the table. 
| CThree kinds In thousands of homes Marigold has defi- 
White nitely taken the place of more expensive 
: spreads. It is delicious, healthful and highly 
eae nutritious. 


Try Marigold on hot biscuits or toast. That’s 
areal test for favor. Its taste will be a revela- 


tion to you! 


Try Marigold, too, for cooking, baking and 
frying. You'll be delighted with the results. 


Marigold is made fresh every day from purest 
ingredients combined with freshly Pasteur- 
ized milk. And it is delivered to you fresh. 
It always comes in the yellow and_ black 


Morris package. 


MORRIS & COMPANY 
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Home at Louisville, 
Ky., roofed with 
Sta-so’d Shingles. 





Arthur Smith, Architeé. 
. 


Sta-so baffles 


even the Sun 


MAGINE your home with a roof like this—a roof 
[: rich granular texture, in beautiful colors of 

rich Indian red or cool sage green —colors that 
even the sun can’t fade. 







Make this simple test: compare any new Sta-so’d 
roof with a Sta-so’d roof that has been exposed to 
the elements for years. See if you can dete& any 
color fading. You will learn what thousands already 
know — that nature cannot fade Sta-so. 









More than 350,000 home owners are enjoying 
Sta-so’s beauty-permanence —the satisfaction of a 
roof that always looks new—the relief from the 
annoyance and expense of repainting or restaining. 
They are enjoying protection from fire, for Sta-so 
resists sparks, embers and burning brands. 









And because Sta-so’s initial cost is so moderate, 
Sta-so’d roofing is a sound investment from the out- 
set. Tile costs three times as much; solid slate, twice 
as much; the best wood shingles, as much or more. 








Use beautiful Sta-so’d roofing on your home, 
church, club-house, commercial or farm buildings, 







At your dealer’s, look for and find the Sta-so label 
on the bundles of shingles or on the rolls of roofing 
of the manufacturers listed below. It is your guar- 
antee of roofing of rare beauty that will never fade. 









National Asbestos Mfg. Co, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
National Rfg. Co. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Pioneer Paper Co. . Los Angeles, Cal. 
Reynolds Shingle Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
H. H. Robertson Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Richardson PaperCo. Cincinnati,Ohio 
Safepack Paper Mills Boston, Mass. 
Si Fo Products Co. . St. Paul, Minn. 
Standard Paint Co. New York, N. Y. 
Usona Mfg. Co. , Aurora, IIl. 
H.F. Watson Co. . . Erie, Pa. 
A. H. White Rfg.Co. NewOrleans, La. 
Wilberite Rfg. Co. Cleveland, Ohio 


Amalgamated Roofing Co. Chicago 
Barber Asphalt Paving Co. Phila., Pa. 
Barrett Co. . New _ York, N. Y. 
Beckman-Dawson Rfg. Co. Chicago 
B. F. Belson Mfg. Co. Minneapolis 
Bird & Son, Ltd. . Hamilton, Ont. 
Bird & Son, Inc. East Walpole, Mass. 
Philip Carey Mfg. Co. . Cincinnati 
Flintkote Co. . . Boston, Mass. 
Ford Mfg. Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
The Heppes Rfg. Division 
The Richardson Paper Co. Chicago 
Keystone Roofing Mfg. Co. York, Pa. 
McHenry Millhouse Mfg. Co. 
South Bend, Ind. 














= “ y 
Photographic reproduction. Sta-so Surfaced 
Roofing. Sta-so’s granular texture lends itself 
0 every style of architectural treatment, 
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(Continued from Page 112) 

go to the union meetings as a matter of 
routine duty, except when the question of 
raising wages is up for discussion. I know 
one of the Bilder brothers, who run the 
movie studio; I think I can borrow some 
old films from him and give movie shows. 
Then we can get speakers from the uni- 
versity, men that can make popular talks, 
funny men. Mike and I can talk about the 
war. I presume the workingman is still 
interested in the war.” 

“‘He ought to be,’’ Mike said. 

Peter and Cyrilla were two who flamed 
to ideas, who could work with them con- 
structively and could gauge fairly their re- 
sults. They set to at once on the plans for 
their Brotherhood of Fair Endeavor. Mike 
Kerrigan was their chief helper, and, at 
first, Julia Starrett. Since her marriage 
Cyrilla had been seeing a good deal of 
Julia. 

“You two are making up for my empty 
evenings,”’ Julia said, “for Will comes now 
only occasionally, as a friend. He can’t 
forgive me for having become a baker lady.” 

Julia looked better than she had for 
years and confessed to a growing interest 
in life. Work, she said, was a good salve 
for a wounded heart. Though Julia had 
only a mild interest in working people, 
being unable to feel herself really one of 
them, she did have a strong interest in all 
that Peter and Cyrilla undertook. So in 
the beginning she made various useful 
suggestions for the Brotherhood of Fair 
Endeavor. But one evening she came to 
Cyrilla deeply unhappy. 

“Life has so many blows,” she said, “I 
thought nothing else could happen to me, 
But it has. Will’s sick; typhoid. And think 
of it, Cyrilla, they put him in the common 
ward of the hospital! He has no home; he 
hasn’t a hundred dollars saved. I’ve had 
him put in a private room, with a nurse, 
till the crisis is passed; then he’ll have to 
go back to the ward.” 

“We'll all help,” Cyrilla promised, ‘and 
when he leaves the hospital he can come 
here for two weeks or so to convalesce. 
eu shall come, too, and help take care of 

im.” 

“Oh, Cyrilla,”’ wept Julia. 

“We working people have to stand to- 
gether,” Cyrilla said, trying to laugh. 
““Cheer up, Julia; three months ago you’d 
not have been in a position to do anything 
for Will.’ 

To onlookers the next few weeks of the 
lives of Cyrilla and Peter might have 
seemed to be passing quietly enough, but 
to themselves the months were full of swift 
drama. The Eagle’s Nest grew quickly 
nearer to completion, and already possible 
tenants were offering themselves. Further, 
the Brotherhood of Fair Endeavor—or, as 
the workingmen called it, “the meetings 
down at Kerrigan’s loft’”-—had been from 
the start highly successful. The programs 
were more or less of a pattern. First there 
was a short movie picture. Then Peter gave 
a résumé of the world events of the week; 
followed a lecture or talk by some inter- 
esting speaker, and then another moving 
picture. After the first meeting or two the 
audience filed out promptly, as they were 
accustomed to in the moving-picture 
palaces. But later on when no one showed 
a disposition to turn the lights out swiftly 
they fell into the habit of lingering for a 
few minutes of talk. Many of them were 
well acquainted with one another, All of 
them had the same general interests. 
Presently the meeting became more than 
a guild; it became an assemblage of 
neighbors. 

There were usually several present alien 
in spirit to Peter’s endeavors. These were 
especially Schmidt and his satellites, who 
looked on Peter as an enemy of labor. 
Schmidt warned every workman who 
would listen to him against Peter’s meet- 
ings. They were financed, he said, by 
capital; they were the mouthpiece of em- 
ployer propaganda; they were insidious 
weapons to cut the ground from under 
labor’s feet. 

At first the lectures Peter arranged for 
were mainly travel talks or other easy 
educational subjects. Later he came by 
careful stages to matters germane to labor. 
By the first of June he had announced a 
series of talks on the failure of Bolshevism. 
The first was given by a traveler to Russia, 
who had once been a laborer and was still 
a strong union man. He had set out for 
Russia with one ideal, and had returned 
with another. Peter and Mike Kerrigan 
had gone to much trouble and to some 
expense to secure this speaker. 
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His lecture was a thrilling arraignment) 
*of sabotage and Bolshevism. He showed 
that quite aside from the tyrannies and 
atrocities, which could possibly be ex- 
plained though not condoned as a phase 
of any national revolution, Bolshevism 
had got its results only as a destruetive 
force. It had dislocated and had paralyzed 


all the commercial machinery of a great) 
country. Transportation, trade, banking, © 
had all come to a full stop. The only in- | 


dustry that flourished was robbery. He 
showed in great detail how the common 
people themselves had suffered from this 
new institution, which was to have made 
them free. Nothing was left them, least of 
all freedom. 


_ The speaker’s personality was of a eon- 


vincing sort. No reasonable listeners 


could have doubted his sincerity any more | 
than they could have doubted the evidence _ 
of their eyes that he was of the people and | 
But among his audience | 


for the people. 
were several who were not reasonable. 
With Schmidt for their forefront they 
stirred restlessly, muttered, whispered to 
one another. When the lecture was over 
the speaker said he was ready to answer 
any questions. 

Schmidt sprang to his feet. He did not 
ask any questions. He shouted a violent 
attack on the statements of the lecturer, 





Instead of arguments he made accusations; | 


instead of facts he offered remarks that 
were close to personal abuse. After three 
minutes of this Peter rose. 

“As chairman,” he said, “I must pro- 
test that Mr. Schmidt has asked no ques- 
tions; nor are his words the material of 
which discussion can be made. Are there 
any further questions?” 


Again Schmidt attempted to speak. As | 


Peter began to pound his gavel Mike 


Kerrigan and another plumber rose from | 


their places, took Schmidt by his arms and 
walked him out of the loft. 
protest rose from his supporters. Peter 
pounded his gavel steadily; Mike Kerrigan 
showed a readiness for further ejection, and 
presently order was restored. 


Shouts of | 


“There will be another talk next week | 


on the failure of Bolshevism,” Peter an- | 
nounced. “Because there will be no time | 


to secure a better speaker I shall give that 
talk myself.’ 

The applause that followed was a sur- 
prise to Peter and Cyrilla. They knew that 


Peter had made many friends among the . 


working people; that many of them, espe- 
cially the women, appreciated the Saturday- 
night meetings; but they had not realized 
until that salvo of clapping broke forth 
that Peter was really accepted as a leader. 

“Popularity is one thing,” Cyrilla said 
as they walked home arm in arm, “and in- 
fluence is another; but leadership is the 
really vital thing in a crowd like this or in 
any other crowd. Peter, how in the world 
are you going to get time before next 
Saturday night to compose a talk on Bol- 
shevism?’”? 

“You may make a complete search of 
me, but it’s got to be done,” Peter said. 
“T guess there won’t be much work on the 
Eagle’s Nest this week,” 

It was a very full week for both Peter 
and Cyrilla. Peter worked before break- 
fast and after dinner, marshaling his facts 
and arguments in the most effective form, 
while Cyrilla read and enlarged and typed. 
Her work was increased by the fact that 
Will Brownell came to them for the visit 
they had promised. Julia came, too, a 
happy Julia, delighted to sleep on the 
couch in the living room, laughing at all 
inconveniences, For all her preoccupation 
Cyrillasaw that Julia’s mood wassignificant. 

““What’s come over you?” she asked 
Julia as they were washing dishes the night 
of Brownell’s arrival. ‘You act as if you 
were moonstruck. The common ward 
wasn’t so bad as all that?” 

It was Brownell who answered for Julia. 
He had come in from the living room, where 
Peter was working on his paper on Bolshe- 
vism, and had overheard Cyrilla’s question, 

“No, the common ward in the hospital 
wasn’t so bad as all that,” he said, “though 
it is not to be compared with this home, I 
hated to go into the common ward; but, 
after all, I belonged there. I couldn’t have 
paid for my two weeks in the private room 
except for Julia’s help. I did quite a lot of 
facing facts in that common ward. I saw 
that I can’t afford to imperil my emotional 
and financial future by trying to keep up a 
social position that means nothing.” 

“Hurray!” cried Cyrilla, waving her 
dish towel. 

(Concluded on Page 118) 
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_ A Prominent Trade Paper 
| Editor writes: 


_ “Have just had my Sedan engine 
_ overhauled after doing 22,000 miles 
without having a valve ground or 
_ carbonremoved. Iuseitinall kinds 
of weather, over all kinds of roads, 
and think it is the finest ever.” 
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20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
12,500 miles to the set of tires 
I0% slower yearly depreciation 


(National Averages ) 


These records of Franklin owners do more 
than reflect the soundness of Franklin princi- 
ples. They also emphasize the other advantages, 
equally definite and unusual, which are typical 
of Franklin performance. 


Any Franklin dealer can show you why the 
Franklin Sedan out-tours the average open car; 
why it is safe, reliable and comfortable; and 
why it is a cool car in summer. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Franklin Sedan Features: 


Wide Observation Windows, al- 
lowing unobstructed outlook— 
Two Wide Doors, giving easy 
access to a roomy interior— 
Slanting V-shaped Windshield, 
giving broadest driving viston— 
and Sloping French-style Hood. 
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A spring pin, 
worn out be- 
cause of the in- 
ability of grease 
to lubricate. 
Squeaks cause 
wear like this, 
and worn bolts 
cause rattles, 


Oil-Kipps kill 
Chassis squeaks 


Oil-Kipps silence the spring 
bolts and steering knuckles 
and make chassis lubrication 
easy and clean, 


They replace any kind of lu- 
bricating cup, gun or device. 


They are small magazine 
force-pumps that shoot heavy 
oil even in the coldest weather. 


Where grease fails because it 
cakes and gums, and where 
ordinary oil cups fail because 
the drill holes of the bolts get 
clogged by dirt, Oil-Kipps un- 
failingly shoot their oil through 
the smallest drill hole and over 
the snuggest bearing. 


One filling loads them with 
enough shots for a month, and 
by a simple snapping of the 
spring plungers you can lubri- 
cate your chassis in three 
minutes. 


If your dealer does not yet carry Oil- 
Kipps, send for ‘‘Silencing the Chassis.” 


MADISON-KIPP CORPORATION 


Madison, Wisconsin 


Oil-Kipps 


KEEP CARS NEW 






Model ‘‘H”’ Oil- 
Kipp for steering 
knuckles, clutches 
and other vertical 
positions, 


There is a model 
“K” horizontal Oil- 
Kipp for spring 
bolts and the like, 
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(Concluded from Page 116) 

“Tf Julia looks happy,’’ Brownell said 
in a humble tone, ‘‘it’s to her credit, and 
tomy shame. I’m not worth her little finger, 
but we’re going to be married and is 

““Stop!”’ cried Cyrilla. ‘‘Peter must 
leave his Bolshevism for this. Two dis- 
ciples! Oh, joy!” 

So Peter was dragged away from his 
writing for half an hour, and then Cyrilla 
and Julia talked cheap flats and pretty 
furnishings, while Brownell wondered why 
he had given up a real home in the wrong 
part of town for a dull room in the right 
part of town, a dress suit, a few theater 
tickets, and memberships in the country 
club and the town-and-gown club. 

Saturday morning before breakfast 
Peter finished the final draft of his talk on 
the failure of Bolshevism. After she had 
done her morning’s work and set her noon- 
day meal going Cyrilla typewrote the re- 
vised pages, lingering proudly over Peter’s 
clear and forceful pictures. Peter was to 
work on the Eagle’s Nest until six, return- 
ing in time for a half-past-sixsupper. When, 
at seven o’clock, he had not come she called 
up Mike. 

“Do you suppose,” she said, her voice a 
little anxious, ‘“‘that he’s forgotten the 
time? He does get so absorbed when he’s 
working. He’ll only just have time to 
snatch a bite and dress for the meeting.” 

“Tl run out there on my bicycle and 
hale him home,”’ Mike said; ‘‘I’ve known 
him to go into a dream when we were being 
peppered with seventy-sevens.”’ 

Forty minutes later Mike entered the 
apartment alone, 

“Now don’t you worry, Cyrilla,’”’ he said. 
“‘Peter’s not there, but he made an effort 
to stay there. He’s been taken off, that’s 
the amount of it. The shavings and chips 
and things showed signs of a struggle. Now 
don’t get so pale; there wasn’t any blood. 
Peter’s all right.’ 

Cyrilla’s trembling hands were at her 
throat. 

““Then—you think ”” she whispered. 

“T think that our dear little Bolshevist 
brothers are forcibly detaining him till the 
meeting is over. They don’t intend any 
more speeches to be given in this town on 
the failure of Bolshevism.” 

““They—are mistaken,” said Cyrilla in a 
choking voice. ‘‘Peter won’t fail his audi- 
ence; and I won’t fail Peter. Mike, will 
you please look for him—everywhere? 
Ill go to the meeting and read his paper.” 

“‘T’ll get two or three fellows to help me,”’ 
Mike said. ‘‘T’ll put the police on the job 
too. Our dear little brethren won’t get out 
of this easily. You’re all right, Cyrilla; go 
to it. Brownell and’ Miss Starrett will 
take you down to the meeting.”’ 

Twenty minutes later a very pale Cyrilla 
was sitting on the platform in Peter’s 
chair. When the moving pictures, which 
opened the program, had been shown, 
Cyrilla rose and made her maiden speech. 

“Friends,” she said, ‘‘this manuscript 
that I hold in my hands is my husband’s 
speech. He has been working on it night 
and day for a week. He was to have read 
it to-night. Two hours ago he was working 
on our house. What happened after that 
we can only guess. Some men—there 
must have been more than one—came and 
dragged him out of the building. I don’t 
know any more about it than this—that 
some men were determined that this speech 
should not be delivered. But it is to be 
delivered, by me.”’ 

There was a moment of dead silence. 
Then Cyrilla said shakily: 

“‘Peter wrote this paper on the failure of 
Bolshevism because he wanted to help us 
all. He wants you to see that it is im- 
possible to create a new workable social 
organism with the principles of Bolshevism. 
He shows you that communism would be 
a catastrophe for the common people. He 
proves to you that in Russia the people are 
really enslaved; a month’s pay is all the 
state gives for disablement. The system in 
operation there leads, as it would lead here, 
to the complete collapse of production and 
to privation and death for the proletariat.” 

Again Cyrilla paused, and the silence 
was broken by sibilant whispers. 

“Friends,” said Cyrilla, ‘‘if you want to 
help Peter and—and me, don’t ask your- 
selves or one another where he is. Please 
listen with all your might to this paper.” 

Then Cyrilla read Peter’s paper, slowly, 
carefully, making every point tell. Deep 
in her heart she knew that nothing serious 
could have happened to Peter; it daren’t 
happen; and because she was something of 
an artist she knew that in the circumstances 








the paper was making a much deeper im- 
pression on the hearers than if Peter had 
been there, undramatic, to read it himself. 

Mike Kerrigan had a sense of climax. 
Back in the entrance to the platform as 
Cyrilla was nearing the end of the paper he 
was holding Peter with a firm hand—a di- 
sheveled pulling Peter, eager to assure 
Cyrilla that he was quite all right. When 
Cyrilla had read the last word, had bowed, 
and was sitting in Peter’s chair listening to 
tremendous applause, Mike mounted the 
platform, his charge at his side. 

Peter was in overalls; his shirt was torn; 
his cheek was bloodstained; there was a 
large reddened bump on his forehead. He 
was received first in silence, then with 
cheers and shouts. 

“Listen, fellows,” shouted Mike Kerri- 
gan. ‘‘I ain’t any orator. I just want to 
tell you this: Three dirty skunks got hold 
of Barnes, not without some trouble, as his 
face shows, and as I bet theirs do. They 
tied him up and gagged him and stuck 
him in the cellar of a deserted house out on 
the lot where he was working. The names 
of those three skunks are Schmidt, Karenin 
and Lobanoff; three dear little Bolshevik 
brothers. Say, folks, do we want to make a 
little Russia out of this town or don’t we? 
If not, how much time will we give those 
skunks to beat it out of here?” 

Peter made no speech. He stood with 
his hand clasped in Cyrilla’s, while his 
friends surged about her and about Mike, 
shouting, clamoring, cheering. Mike led a 
platoon from the loft in search of Schmidt 
and his friends. Peter and Cyrilla held an 
incoherent reception, until, from sheer 
weariness of excitement, people began to 
go home. 

“‘T hope Mike and the others won’t run 
those fellows out of town,”’ Peter said to 
Cyrilla as they walked homeward. ‘‘We’d 
score more if they were allowed to stay 
right here, with their claws cut.” 

“Oh, I don’t care what becomes of them,” 
said Cyrilla brokenly. “‘Your poor face, 
my darling! It seems to me that you are 
fighting just as hard a fight as you did 
overseas.” 


“All good citizens have to nowadays,” » 


Peter said. 

“Oh, my dear, you’re paying too big a 
price for being a real citizen,” mourned 
Cyrilla. 

But the price was not fully paid. Late 
next morning Cyrilla and Peter heard a 
dull explosion and wondered what it was. 
A few minutes later Julia and Brownell, 
who had been out walking, came back 
hurriedly, their faces distressed. 

“Oh, my dear!” gasped Julia. 

“Barnes, did you get insurance on the 
Eagle’s Nest?”’ asked Brownell. 

“Oh!” cried Cyrilla. ‘‘What ae 

“Tt’s that cursed rat of a Schmidt and 
his Bolsheviks,” Brownell said. ‘They 
must have put a time bomb in your house. 
It’s blown up, Barnes. Not all of it. The 
back part looks all right. We didn’t wait 
to see. Someone gave us a lift in his car.’’ 

“No, there wasn’t any insurance,’”’ said 
Peter dully. 

“The fellow with the car, he said he’d 
as soon drive you up there,”’ Brownell said. 

“Do go, dear,”’ Julia urged. ‘‘Maybe it 
won’t be so bad as it looks. I’ll have a 
good dinner for you when you come back.” 

Peter and Cyrilla did not speak as they 
were being driven to the wreck of the 
Eagle’s Nest. They held each other’s hands 
quietly. But each knew the consternation, 
the grief of the other. Their Eagle’s Nest; 
their investment; their dreams! 

When they reached their lot it was black 
with people looking at the broken and bat- 
tered building that would so soon have 
been a home. The whole front of the house 
and half the roof were ripped away, the 
sleeping porch hung down drunkenly. The 
orderly beauty of their house that they had 
loved as though it were human had changed 
into ugliness of blackened boards and 
broken cement. : 

Peter and Cyrilla clung together. Their 
dreams; the creative thing in their lives 
that had atoned for whatever was hard in 
Peter’s work, in both their lives, destroyed. 

“It’s not all gone,” Cyrilla whispered. 
“We can build again; and, Peter, you’ve 
done a big thing anyhow.” 

Mike Kerrigan came from the ruins 
under the house, blackened and dripping. 

““By the Lord’s mercy, Peter,” he said, 
“‘T’d just slipped outside. For I was here 
taking a look at the bathtub. Well, it’s 
lucky I was here, too, for I was able with 
the help of the neighbors to put the fire 
out. We’ve got action too. Bart’s been 
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using the long-distance telephone. We 
knew where Schmidt put out for; they'll 
be locked up in jail to-night.” 

“You think ” began Peter. 

“Sure it was a bomb! Haven’t we found 
it? There’s no doubt it was Schmidt put 
it here. Some of the sawdust lying round 
comes from the yard of the carpenter he’s 
been boarding with. The carpenter ad- 
mitted it; he’s no screen for Bolsheviks, 
he says. Say, there’ll be fellows ready to 
lynch Schmidt to-night.” 

“He—he did a pretty good job,” said 
Peter dryly. 

It was hard enough to know of his money 
that was lost—all Peter’s savings. But it 
was harder to think of the long days of 
loving labor gone for nothing. 

“Tt’s darn lucky I hadn’t put the furnace 
in,” said Mike, “‘and me cursing the man 
only yesterday for not coming across with 
it. Never mind, Barnes. All the fat’s not 
in the fire yet.” 

Peter and Cyrilla wanted nothing so 
much as to get away from their good Mike 
and from the unspoken sympathy of the 
crowd. They had lost so much more than 
anyone knew, and no one could help them 
except themselves. They hurried away 
with murmured words of thanks. 

_ “Peter,” Cyrilla said abruptly, “you’re 
sick and bruised physically after what they 
did to you last night; we’re both bruised 
spiritually; and we're tired. Let’s go 
away for a week or so. Let’s lend the flat 
to Julia and Will for a honeymoon. Let’s 
borrow father’s flivver-and go to the Cats- 
kills. Take a tent along and sleep out.” 

“Woman, you’d make a plan if it was 
the day of judgment. Yes, let’s go, dear- 
est. This is a—a pull; let’s get away.” 

A dozen days later a refreshed and re- 
newed Cyrilla and Peter drove toward the 
Eagle’s Nest. 

““We’re able to bear the sight of it now,” 
Cyrilla said to Peter. ‘We'll be able to 
reconstruct it in our mind’s eye.” 

“It'll be in our eye for many a day,” 
Peter said. ‘‘Drive on, Lady Macduff.” 

So joking, but with hearts not quite 
cheerful, they swept round the turn of the 
road that would reveal to them the Eagle’s 
Nest. There were no heaps of blackened 
boards and mortar. The front of the house 
was restored; the sleeping porch hung in 
its appointed place. Two men were shin- 
gling the roof. Two were cementing. A 
painter was busy on window sills. 

Peter and Cyrilla sat, literally rubbing 
their eyes. Mike came running out of the 
house toward them. 

“Bad luck to you, Peter! Why didn’t 
you wait three days longer?” he shouted. 
“‘It would have been all done then.” 

“But what—but why ” cried Cyrilla. 

“Just a little gift from the town,” said 
Mike proudly. “Everybody helped. The 
college boys made themselves into a 
wrecking crew. All the best carpenters in 
town donated their own time. Your uni- 
versity friends hired the carpenters that 
worked in the daytime. The business men 
in town bought the materials—a good darn 
lot; you can use some of them for the other 
house. In fact, old man, you’re in pocket 
by your little explosion.” 

Peter and Cyrilla had no words. 

“Say, boy, it’s been great!’’ exulted 
Mike. ‘‘The whole town seemed to wake 
up all at once to what you’ve been trying 
to do. Every darn Bolshevik in the place 
has folded his holdall, like the Arabs, and 
silently faded away. I’ve heard employers 
and workmen both saying you’ve done 
more than anyone else to put Americanism 
in the town. Everyone going to back you 
up! Say, I’m no sentimentalist, Peter, but 
I know there’s a better spirit in the town 
than there was before you started your 
Brotherhood of Fair Endeavor and before 
Schmidt blew you up. The clawsses and 
the masses will live and let live a little 
better like just before the war. If they 
stop it, then we’ll start something else. 
Come on and let’s look at the house.” 

They went, they looked, they marveled 
and praised, and all the time they were 
longing to get away together. Their hearts 
were too full to bear even Mike. 

Even when they were alone and driving 
homeward to the little flat that had shel- 
tered their hopes and their efforts they 
couldn’t speak for a long time. 

At last Peter said, ‘‘We haven’t deserved 
so much.” 

“You have,” Cyrilla said with fierce 
loving pride. Then she added triumphantly: 
be Peter, it’s worth being declassed for—all 
this.” 








(THE END) 
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VEST 


HE practicability or usefulness of the 
UMMTOR may be defined as sixty per 
cent. hitches and implements and forty 
per cent. UMiiTor. 


From the inception of the UNMMMTOR idea we fully realized 
that the success of the UMMIOR depended on the unfailing 
ability of the machine as a power unit. But the most impor- 
tant consideration was the question of correct hitches for 
the implements—hitches that would assure the highest 
efficiency from both machine and implements. 


The UTMTOR is, therefore, sold with the unqualified 
guarantee that every implement and hitch sold with the 
UmiiT0R will do the work demanded of them—plus the 
equally unqualified guarantee that the UMMIOR itself will 
operate these same implements, better, faster and cheaper 
than will a mule or horse. 


It is with the UMMIOR as all things ‘‘Midwest’”’—no 
product can leave the bi Midwest Works and carry the 
““dependable power’”’ name plate, until that product is a 
concrete expression of all that the trade mark represents 
in money, equipment and experience. 









































Not only mechanical engineers but the most practical 
agriculturists have perfected the implements, hitches and 
rims used with the UTMTOR. 


Add to this the fact that both the UMMTOR farm service 
department and mechanical service department are giving 
every UMIIOR owner personal advice and attention, and 
you begin to appreciate why the UMMIOR power-farming 
idea is startling the entire food-raising world. 


You must keep step with the latest cost-cutting and 
profit-building food-raising development. 


All phases of the UMMTOR; the implements, hitches 
and mechanical construction of the machine have been 
covered in special literature we will gladly send you. 


If you are unable to locate the UTMITOR dealer in your 
city, address Sales Department “‘B”’ for full particulars. 


MIDWEST ENGINE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S. A. 





Copyright 1920 Midwest Engine Company 
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be here.” And then with a slightly wry 
smile, “‘I’ll probably be here most of the 
time from now on.” 

And then he went on whimsically. 

“When,” he asked, “‘did you first realize 
that you cared for me?” 

“Don’t tease me, papa,’’ answered the 
girl. “For quite a long time, really, I’ve 
thought that you were nice, in spite of the 
fact that you were probably frivolous and 
bad.” 

“In spite of it!’’ he repeated. “I’ve 
often been led to suppose that it was on ac- 
count of it. But let’s not talk about les 
beaux jours, my dear. I’m likely to be 
less frivolous and bad in the future, I’m 
sure. I’ll try to be a little more nice to 
you. I’llhave time. My hair’s turning 
gray. I’m sure the Constantian news- 
papers will say it happened the night of 
the revolution. I think it did, in fact.’ 

There was for a moment silence in the 
room. It is one thing to speak lightly of 
such matters as a revolution in a sunlit 
drawing-room looking out upon the blue 
lake and the Alps beyond. It had been 
quite another thing that night at Lich- 
tenmont, with the mob gathering in the 
square in front of the palace, the guns 
firing in the Victoria suburb and the 
taxicab hurriedly brought to the gate of 
the garden behind. There had been the 
hurried leave-taking from a few loyal old 
friends and servants and from some mis- 
guided lads in the uniform of the Con- 
stantian Army, who thought, very likely, 
less of their country than of their king. 

Let us by no means exaggerate or be 
unduly tragic about kings; they are not 
the only people in the world to whom 
trouble comes. But Georges IV of 
Constantia-Felix had, after all, grown up 
in his country. He had been happy as 
a boy there, hunting wild boar in the 
eastern woodlands and presiding over 
the destinies of ballet and operetta from 
the royal loge. If he had not deliber- 
ately been a good king, neither had he de- 
liberately beenabadone. Ashe turned 
to go perhaps forever from Constantia- 
Felix he loved the land. There was an 
instant when he felt that to stay there 
he would willingly be a shepherd on its 
hills. But of course he was what he was, 
and even before he was hustled into the 
waiting cab he had—on account of its 
discomforts—decided against the shep- 
herd’s life. 

“All I can hope,” he said to the few 
who were there to take leave of him, ‘‘is 
that my country may be the happier that 
I have said.good-by to her. The world is 
strangely altered lately, perhaps sadly— 
there is an argument that way. At any 
rate, if I can ever come back home to 
Constantia-Felix I hope it may be be- 
cause my country will be happier that 
I greet her once again. I am at this: 
moment more a Constantian than I have 
ever been before. Good-by.” 

It was right and just that he should 
leave Constantia-Felix, but there can 
now be no great harm in noting that he 
left it with a pleasant gallantry. 

For an instant such memories were in 
a cloud about these exiles. Then Georges 
shook them off, passing his hand lightly 
across his eyes as if to conjure them 
away. He took up his conversation with 
his daughter. 

““You see, my dear, if anyone in the 
family’s to be frivolous and bad in the 
future it will probably be you.” 

“T haven’t had any training in being 
frivolous, papa. If you’d ever visited Aunt 
Augusta a 

“Heaven forbid!’”’ he interrupted her. 

“But I warn you, papa, I shan’t probably 
be frivolous, but I’m likely to be bad.” 

“Are you, my dear?”’ he asked gravely 
as if she indeed surprised him. 

“Yes,” she answered. ‘“Bidgy knows.” 

“Well, I’ve sent for Bidgy. I may as well 
know too.”’ 

_ He looked at her silently yet smilingly; 
it seemed a new habit he was acquiring by 
the Lac des Alpes. 

She did not look bad, so much must be 
said for the Princess Lydia. But alas, she 
did look dowdy! A philosopher might do 
well to try to trace the connection between 
the dull appearance of antebellum prin- 
cesses and the fact that, according to all the 
complicated rules for royal alliances, being 
a prince you had to marry one of them 
whether or no. Of course there had been 
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tales of too sensitive heirs to thrones who 
fainted at the sight of the German royal 
friuleins chosen to be their queens. But 
for the most part wretched young royalty 
submitted to its fate. What incentive was 
there for a princess to look pretty since it 
would avail her nothing in procuring a 
handsome husband? Viewed in this light, 
the Princess Lydia’s new anxiety about her 
waist might well seem ominous. In this 
world of 1920 did princesses too mean to 
marry whom they would? And were they 
meditating pretty frocks and slender waists 
for this new campaign? 


to push even a mild cynicism too far. He 
still looked at his daughter. Yes, she was 
youth, she was young Europe, she was the 
future of this odd world. Was he con- 
demned to be only its past? And a past 
none too creditable as one viewed it now? 

Upon such meditations broke Miss 
Bidgerton. Already twenty years ago, 
when she went to Florence with the family 
of the Grand Duke of Lenzenbusch, the 
Italians termed her an alta secca—an old 
tall dry one. Did not in her person the 
whole blameless virginity of England 
wither upon its stalk? Was she not typical 





“1 Know a Lot About Food, and the Manners of Good Head Waiters are What Those 
of Kings Ought to be Undoubtedly"’ 


Some such thoughts drifted through 
King Georges’ mind. Yes, it might now 
be better worth poor Lydia’s while to have 
a waist. Perhaps it would be better worth 
everybody’s while. It must be confessed 
that he cast a glance at his own reflection 
in the mirror. In men of forty the waist too 
has its value. 

Lydia was dressed in gray, a flannelish 
kind of material cut with a plain skirt and 
a jacket abysmally devoid of style. Her 
yellow hair might have been pretty, but it 
was stretched tight away from her fore- 
head and twisted into a close knob at 
exactly the wrong point upon her head— 
every woman has exactly that wrong point 
somewhere. Her blue eyes might have 
been pretty, too, but they had always been 
too grave, too free from any of the sparkling 
lights of coquetry. They were childish, 
frank eyes, with the kind of boldness that 
goes with simplicity; that goes with it for 
a little while, thought the king, not wishing 

* 


of the whole late Victorian period of British 
respectability? Had she not, more than 
even kings and queens, lost the whole world 
as she had understood it early in 1914? 

“Miss Bidgerton,”’ began the king. And 
at once the poor wretch presented the 
appearance of being about to burst into 
tears. Not that royalties had ever been 
other than most kind to Miss Bidgerton, 
so she herself would constantly have told 
you, recognizing in her not only a clergy- 
man’s daughter but a lady. Now, how- 
ever, any new event seemed to her likely 
to be a change for the worse. She was in 
advance prepared for more hideous demo- 
cratic institutions at every step. And 
Georges IV of Constantia-Felix she had 
always secretly distrusted—he seemed so 
gay. 
“Miss Bidgerton, my daughter assures 
me she is going to be bad.” 

At first it seemed as if tears would flow. 
Then all the nipped generations of English 


governesses rose up behind her, gave her 
courage. Or did the desperateness of re- 
spectability’s situation in this new vulgar 
world inspire her? At any rate, when she 
spoke her voice agreeably rasped the air. 
“Going to be bad?”’ she repeated scorn- 
fully. ‘‘Does Her Royal Highness consider 
she’s not bad now?” 
“Oh, it’s only my having ideas, papa!” 
“T’m sure,” now wailed Miss Bidgerton, 
“T never expected that any pupil of 
mine : 
“Would have ideas?” His Majesty 
completed her sentence. ‘‘Of course not, 
Miss Bidgerton, of course not,’”’ he added 
soothingly. ‘“‘I ought perhaps to add 
that I never expected any daughter of a 
king—but it wouldn’t be quite true. 
We’re more human than people think. 
But I’m wandering from the subject. 
Are her ideas very awful?” 

“It’s all because I told Bidgy this 
morning that I wished I were an Amer- 
ican!’’ cried the Princess Lydia. 

Miss Bidgerton now fairly dissolved 
in tears. 

“Could there be anything worse?”’ 
she wailed. 

“Let’s ask Churak?”’ suggested His 
Majesty as the ancient chamberlain en- 
tered. 

“Could there be anything worse, 
Churak, than the Princess Lydia’s wish- 
ing to be an American?”’ 

Count Churak turned red, almost pur- 
ple. It was quite evident that his first 
instinctive reply would not have been fit 
for the ears of ladies. 

But he mastered himself and his color 
slightly abated. 

“The wish Her Royal Highness has 
expressed,’ he began coldly, “‘is entirely 
contrary to all court etiquette and tra- 
dition.” 

“That,” replied the princess bluntly, 
‘fis why I expressed it. I want to see life 
for myself, papa. I’ve never seen any- 
thing for myself. I’ve never been any- 
thing by myself. I want to be just Lydia 
Brazankoff—nothing more, nothing less. 
The revolutionists thought they’d been 
cheated out of what they wanted in life. 
Wasn’t I being cheated too?”’ 

In the silence that followed Miss 
Bidgerton set in crying with the soft 
determination with which a steady rain 
begins. 

“You do well to cry, Bidgy.’”’ And 
oddly enough as she talked in favor of 
democracy she looked more like a proud 
and haughty princess as we are used to 
think princesses are. ‘‘I have not yet 
told His Majesty the worst.” 

Georges had pulled himself up. He 
too spoke now more as a king might be 
expected to speak. 

**T think I can perhaps guess the mat- 
ter over which it is your intention to dis- 
agree with me.” 

“T am no longer a child, papa.” 

“You are right,”’ he answered firmly. 
“You are eighteen and of a suitable age 
to be married.” 

“T intend only to marry a man whom 
I love.” 

“Then I assume, my dear, that you 
are already in love with Prince Otto of 
Hellenos, because it is he whom you are 
going to marry.” 

“No, papa,” answered the little Prin- 
cess Lydia. 

“Tsuggest to Count Churak and Miss 
Bidgerton that they withdraw. I fear 

Her Royal Highness and I are about to 
have an unpleasant scene.” 


’ 





i 


T IS of course sometimes pleasant to 

record unpleasant scenes. But really no 
scene could have been very unpleasant with 
two such pleasant people concerned in it. 

The matter of the Princess Lydia’s mar- 
riage had already been discussed at the 
Council of Montrésor. We shall hear more 
of this Council of Montrésor and it is prom- 
ised that some disclosures will be made here 
of a later famous meeting when Colonel 
House himself was nearly sent for across 
the Atlantic. Meanwhile the reader is 
begged to content himself with the present 
minor international questions. Its mem- 
bers were of course all ex rather than 
reigning kings. Privately they had their 
own jokes about this. At one stage of the 
war a famous bon mot had been that soon 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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By the Golden Rule 
not by the Rule of Gold 


F you were to name the most precious elements in American Life, what ele- 
ments would you name? 


Respect for the home? Jesus of Nazareth found women slaves; He made them 
companions. Down through the ages His Church has been the champion of 
women’s rights and aspirations: the bulwark of the Christian home. 


Respect for the man who works? It was the Carpenter of Nazareth who gave labor 
its great charter. “You are sons of God,” He said. In that sentence Democracy 
was born. 


Respect for property? Modern business is credit; and credit is character. All 
that makes property safe in the world is bound up in the respect for law that | 
religion breeds. 


Respect for education? Who gave America her colleges? They were founded by 
Christian ministers, almost all of them. 
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On these great fundamentals must we build a better America, and a better world. 
And every one of them rests on the foundations of the Christian Church. 


Thirty denominations of that Church are uniting in a simultaneous campaign in 


the week of April 25th—May 2nd. 


They are uniting because the task before the Church is too great for any one 
denomination: because there must be no duplication of effort; no waste. 


These churches know that the world needs many things; but it needs Faith 
most of all. 





They know that there can be no final solution of our economic problems that is 
not a spiritual solution, based on the teachings of Jesus Christ and His Golden 


Rule. 


They know that there can be no permanent freedom from war except through 
the kind of international good-will that Christian service in foreign countries can 
inspire. 








They know that the Church cannot answer the demands of these times if it is to 
attack its problems piecemeal, if it is to stand hat in hand asking for small things. 


They have had the courage to survey the whole task, and to ask for a budget 
large enough to sustain (1) the work abroad, (2) the work at home including 
the Church’s part in the huge task of Americanization, (3) the colleges and (4) 
hospitals supported by the Churches, (5) the religious training of the young, 
and to provide (6) a living wage for the Church’s ministers. 


The budget is large in the aggregate; yet if each person who loves and believes 
in America will increase his contribution by only a few dollars, the whole amount 
will be easily subscribed. 





Said Theodore Roosevelt: “‘Even men not professedly religious must, if they 
are frank, admit that no community permanently prospers, either morally or 
materially, unless the church is a real and vital element in the community life.” 


: We face the task of rebuilding the world. Let the cornerstone be a strong 
and vital church in every American community; and the measuring i 
: 


rod by which the builders build must be the Golden Rule. 


When your church calls upon you, give—and give | ! 
from your heart as well as from your pocketbook. 
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(Continued from Page 121) 
there would be only seven kings in Europe— 
those of spades, clubs, diamonds and hearts, 
the two of chess and the King of England. 

The tiny island, almost the only one in 
the Lae des Alpes, was for a long time the 
property of the Czarina of all the Russias, 
who had the smallest white marble villa 
there surrounded by a miniature but lovely 
rose garden from which across the blue 
waters you could look toward the white 
snows of Mont Blane. It now serves, or did 
that summer, as a kind of neutral ground 
for the meeting of these dethroned gentle- 
men who had come to live in its vicinity. 
The concert of Europe, one of the Prus- 
sians rather pompously termed it. Georges 
IV, who was more cosmopolite and had a 
lighter touch, thought it perhaps should 
rather be called l’orchestre jazz de Vv Europe. 

“There can be no question at all,’ said 
a bearded Bavarian, speaking French—of 
course all the Germans insisted on speaking 
French—‘“‘there can be no question but 
that we must be as strict as ever in our 
alliances. Speaking only for the German 
people, it will soon call us back.” 

“If the Illyrian people call me back then 
I must fight with my brothers,’’ cried 
Stefan the Eighteenth, whose passion for 
the two other princes of Illyria was now as 
violent as had earlier been his hate. 

“‘Yes,’’ said the ex-King of Romalia to 
the first speaker, ‘‘and I shall lose the best 
antagonist at piquet I have yet met.”’ 

“TY should be at war with you, Hein- 
rich’’—this from Miguel of Elzenia—‘‘and 
you are the only one of us who can get any 
decent beer over the border from Munich.” 

**Silence!’’ thundered a gentleman who 
was termed by his fellow exiles—behind his 
back—the All-Lowest. ‘‘God hears us.”’ 

““Yes,”’ murmured one of the archdukes, 
“it’s a pity for some of us He didn’t hear 
you earlier.” 

“He probably did, and was _ bored,’ 
added a mere hereditary duke-palatine. 

It was, if a concert, one of some discords. 
So that though its decision, given in a later, 
calmer moment—after a little beer and 
Swiss cheese, in fact—was that no mésal- 
liances were ever to be permitted in the 
sacred circle, the question in so far as it 
concerns the Princess Lydia was much more 
likely to be settled by the unpleasant scene 
between her and her somewhat volatile 
parent. 

“It isn’t altogether complimentary to 
me, my dear, that you wish you were an 
American.” 

“‘T want to be free, that’s all I mean.”’ 

“T wonder,” he meditated, “if the 
Americans are so free. However,’’ he went 
on, ‘‘you aren’t one—and can’t be, unless 
you’re planning to marry an American. 
Are you?” 

“T’m not planning to marry anybody, 
papa.” 

She blushed a little, but she looked angry. 

“‘T suppose there are American men,” he 
meditated. “‘There must be. But some- 
how one never noticed them much before 
they had an army. They all seemed to be 
married already in the old days and hard 
at work in New York to support their 
wives at Cannes.” 

“You like the wives, don’t you, papa?’”’ 

“My dear, you seem to know more of my 
life upon the Riviera than I had imagined. 
Yes, I like the American ladies. I won’t 
deny it. But I shall not marry an Amer- 
ican.” 

“You?” asked Lydia. 

“Well, my dear, I’m not so old as to pre- 
clude marriage. And you must have 
realized that for a long time in Constantia 
they were urging it on me. If not, you’d 
have been queen some day, and though 
you're much nicer than your cousin Wil- 
helmina, in Holland, some people felt 
prejudiced in favor of a male heir.’”’ 

“Why didn’t you marry again, papa? 
Of course you're quite young.” 

“Why ‘didn’t I marry again?” he re- 
peated, and then he smiled and made a 
very odd speech. ‘“‘ Perhaps it was because 
like you, my dear, I couldn’t marry an 
American. Who knows? We can’t, my 
dear. Just now it isn’t perhaps very pleas- 
ant to be of royal blood, but we are, and we 
must be faithful to the tradition.” 

“Do you expect, papa, ever again to be 
King of Constantia-Felix?’” she asked 
seriously. 

“T am King of Constantia-Felix. And 
you are the crown princess!’’ he answered. 
‘“As to whether we ever go back, my dear, 
I don’t know. I wonder. Perhaps they’ll 
want us. And if they do we must be ready. 
We must not have sullied the tradition. 
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Perhaps they’ll want Otto back after his 
father dies. And then they’ll want him 
married to you. Think what broad lands 
Hellenos and Constantia joined together 
would be!” 

“‘Father,’’ said the little Princess Lydia, 
“T’m very young and I’m not clever. But 
I can’t believe you. You're beautiful, 
father, but somehow I know you’re—well, 
what has passed. We’re not going back. 
And if I were ever to go back—as queen— 
I believe that my Constantian people would 
be glad that I’d been brave enough to 
marry—if I ever do marry—for love. 
Father, I will not marry Prince Otto of 
Hellenos!”’ 

There was a moment before anyone 
spoke. 

“He’s very good-looking,’”’ said Georges 
in quite a different tone. “‘Not that that 
matters of course.” 

“Certainly not,’’ said the Princess Lydia 
most severely. . 

“And very agreeable. No, I see that 
doesn’t matter either. You're a bad girl, 
Lydia. But I don’t quite see what I can do. 
This villa is too small to have dungeons. 
It’s unfortunate that Prince Otto is coming 
over from Villeneuve this afternoon. I 
suppose you won’t even see the creature? 
No, I thought so. What would you do, my 
dear, if I tried to insist on your meeting 
him?” 

“T have thought it all out,’’ said Lydia. 
“T shall go away on a trip, quite incognito, 
with Bidgy. I’ve packed a bag already.” 

Georges of Constantia-Felix, if indeed he 
be the hero of this tale, is not the kind of 
hero who always meets issues face to face, 
and conquers. In this present moment he 
temporized. 

“‘That’s all very well,’’ he remarked. 
“Let us be modern and let us be free by all 
means. But you’ll have a very dull time 
with Bidgy, and, if you’ll allow me to say 
so, if you’ve packed that bag with clothes 
similar to what you’re now wearing you 
may as Well stay at home.” 

“We could go to Paris.” 

Lydia was a little plaintive. 

“Not under the present passport regula- 
tions. Besides, if Bidgy chose your clothes 
you'd only look like the British royal fam- 
ily. But you could go anywhere in Switzer- 
land. Nowreally perhaps you’d better go, 
my dear. If you have a thoroughly dull 
time you'll be far more contented with 
Branchazay—and you might even come to 
like a nice boy like Otto.” 

“First you don’t want me to go, papa. 
Now you behave as if you want to be rid 
of me. Try to understand—you seemed to 
be going to only a little while ago. If you 
were a girl, wouldn’t you want to have seen 
something, met someone before you agreed 
to a husband picked out for you by a lot of 
funny old exiled kings on an island in the 
Lac des Alpes?” 

“Yes,” he answered sadly, “‘I suppose 
that’s what we seem like.” 

“You know, papa, I believe we’re just 
like other people now, and I think I’m glad. 
I haven’t had such an awfully good time 
being a princess, papa.”’ 

“No, I suppose you’ve been lonely.” 
He took her hand and patted it—a little 
awkwardly, for, after all, it was a daughter’s 
hand. “And I suppose I’ve been an excep- 
tionally selfish swine. I wonder if kings 
were rather like that.” 

The Princess Lydia patted his hand—a 
little awkwardly, for, after all, it was a 
king’s. 

“You’re nicer than you’ve ever been 
before, Your Majesty,” she avowed shyly. 

“And I believe you are, too, Your 
Royal Highness,”’ he answered. 

Really, it can no longer be pretended that 
it was a very unpleasant scene. 

“Then you'll let me go, papa?” 

“You're being sly, my dear, but—yes, 
I’ll let you go.”’ 

“And I won’t have to marry that Otto 
of Hellenos?”’ 

“T haven’t said that, Lydia. But I’ll try 
if possible to have you fall in love with him 
first. Now that’s all I’ll say, and it’s more 
than I ought to say.” 

“T’ve got a Baedeker’s guide book of 
Switzerland ” began Lydia. 

“T’d advise getting Murray or Joanne,” 
counseled her father. ‘For a good many 
years one of the chief objects of life in 
Europe will be to prevent anyone’s ever 
thinking that you could be German.” 

The scene—now admitted not to be un- 
pleasant—had grown peaceful, when upon 
it burst Count Churak and Miss Bidgerton, 
both the prey—so it could be guessed at 
once—of unusual and distressing emotions. 
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“Really, Your Majesty, I must pro- 


test —— 

“You’re always protesting. Churak, 
what is it now?” 

“There is a lady here began 





Churak. 

“Oh, only that,’’ murmured His Majesty 
softly. “I breathe more easily. I might 
even say it is good news. Who is she?” 


qr 


OUR MAJESTY, she did not ask for 

you, as would have been far more cor- 
rect. Indeed, I pointed out to her she 
should at least have sent an application by 
telegram yesterday morning asking that 
she should be granted an audience.” 

“And what did she say to that?” 

“T regret to say, Your Majesty, that she 
replied that it might be the custom in 
Constantia-Felix for ladies to call upon 
gentlemen, but that it wasn’t in New York, 
nor, so far as she had been able to observe 
during Your Majesty’s visits to the 
Riviera, in either Cannes or Monte Carlo. 
That she preferred to see the Princess 
Lydia. So she just dropped in.” 

“To see me!”’ began Lydia. 

“‘Churak,” said Georges with an appear- 
ance of distinct interest, “‘it sounds most 
astonishingly like ——”’ 


“Tt is, sire. Mrs. Hastings.” 

“Mrs. Alfred?” 

““Of New York.” 

“God bless my soul!” ejaculated His 
Majesty. 


“Who is she, papa?’”’ 

“She is,’ replied Georges with infinite 
politeness, ‘‘with the exception of you and 
Miss Bidgerton, perhaps the most charming 
and bewildering woman in the whole world.” 

“And an American!” cried Lydia 
ecstatically. 

“An American!”’ wailed Miss Bidgerton, 
beginning this time unmistakably to weep. 

““My good Miss Bidgerton ——” began 
His Majesty. 

“T can’t help it, Your Majesty’’—the 
excellent Bidgerton prepared to go—“ what 
with our having to leave Lichtenmont and 
now all these Americans rushing in upon 
us and me remembering how in Queen 
Victoria’s time it was so difficult for them 
to go to court. Oh, I can’t help it, Your 
Majesty!’’ And still dissolving, she backed 
out of the door. 

“The old guard dies,”’ remarked Georges, 
observing her philosophically, “but it 
never surrenders.”’ And he then turned his 
attention to his daughter. 

“Tt is,” said that young woman with 
conscious pride, “‘the first time anyone has 
ever craved an audience with me. I will 
receive her, Count Churak.”’ 

“Begging Your Royal Highness’ par- 
don,’”’ commented the old chamberlain 
dryly, “‘Mrs. Alfred Hastings did not 
crave an audience. If I may quote her 
textually, she simply said that as she was 
motoring by she thought she’d drop in to 
see you.”’ 

“No, that isn’t exactly craving, is it?” 
said the Princess Lydia with a little pout. 

“You can’t have it both ways, my dear,”’ 
said her father, “with your views! And 
you must be consistent.” 

“Tell her to drop in then, Count Churak.”’ 

“Tt would be more in accordance with 
court etiquette ——’”’ 

“That I should see her first and alone?’ 
suggested His Majesty. “‘You meant that 
of course, Churak?”’ 

“T’m sure he didn’t,’”’ began the Princess 
Lydia. 

But the count answered gravely, “Yes, 
Your Majesty, I most certainly meant that 
of course.” 

You see, he knew Georges of old, and he 
was a faithful servant. He quite under- 
stood that kings required a great deal of 
female affection, and he saw always a suit- 
able place in the cosmos for all ladies who 
loved to languish in a royal presence. But 
he found it difficult to excuse the existence 
of those American ladies—he had suffi- 
ciently often encountered them when he 
accompanied his royal master on vacations 
from Constantia—who also required a 
great deal of affection, but did not feel it in 
the least incumbent upon them to love in 
return even the most exalted personages. 

It is a. century-old quarrel between Eu- 
rope and America. And if even kings have 
complained of the coldness of our lovely 
compatriots, how much more loudly and 
bitterly have mere French marquises or 
Italian counts, subjected even more unre- 
lentingly to the rigors of our national 
Puritanism? It is hard to believe that even 
the war has changed all this. Europe has 
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lately been thronged with clear-eyed, pretty 
American women who have doubtless, even 
during the boom of guns and the fanfares 
of trumpets, bewildered and enslaved the 
luckless indigenous male, only to recross 
the Atlantic heart free and ultimately to 
confide themselves to the clean, virile young 
gentlemen who adorn our magazine covers 
and our clothes and collars advertisements. 

It is of course reported, and upon most 
credible authority, that ladies of the very 
highest New York fashion have sometimes 
ventured very near the edge, as the phrase 
goes. Indeed it would possibly be nothing 
short of an insult to Mrs. Alfred Hastings 
even to suspect that she had not gazed into 
the abyss. But during the years following 
the death of Freddie Hastings, a smart 
demise upon the polo field at Newport—an 
event now happily ten years remote— 
she had apparently always withdrawn 
daintily from edges after looking over them. 
It had never seemed to make her dizzy— 
only just a little more charming, if that 
could be. Experts in these matters, and 
they abounded in Europe, asserted that no 
one could say ‘“‘no”’ quiteso prettily, evenso 
tenderly, as she. Was she not, in fact, all 
that the old Count Churak deplored in 
American womanhood as it came in contact 
with the titled classes, classes which, it may 
as well be admitted, were before the war 
often too light-minded and pleasure-loving? 
Even Georges IV of Constantia-Felix him- 
self—but the object of this story is not 
primarily to commit lése-majesté. 

Mrs. Hastings could not of course, even 
at this period, have been unknown to any 
reader of our newspapers, though the Amer- 
ican press had not yet taken quite the lib- 
erty which will here be taken in dealing with 
the matter of the attentions paid her by 
European gentlemen. Still, what may be 
termed her less private movements were 
always chronicled, her frocks celebrated, 
her photograph printed constantly, not only 
in Sunday supplements but in society 
weeklies. Even in the time of her compara- 
tive obscurity she could scarcely spend a 
quiet morning matching up a few new pearls 
for her string at Clartier’s without that 
admirable jeweler’s mentioning it to the re- 
porter of the New York Herald. She cared 
nothing, so she often asserted, for publicity. 
It may have been true, yet how could she 
tell? She had known nothing else! The 
American papers had come very little into 
the life of the Princess Lydia in that 
remote and charming city of Lichtenmont; 
she knew not as much of Mrs. Alfred 
Hastings as the humblest working girl in 
Fifth Avenue. Georges IV of course knew 
quite as much as the readers of the New 
York Herald, if not more. But no one at 
that moment suspected just what a figure 
she was to play in the reconstruction of 
Europe. 

She paused an instant as she came in. 
She was in gray, with the simplest summer 
furs of squirrel. The whole thing could not 
have cost more than five or six thousand 
francs inthe Rue de la Paix, and one saw at 
a glance that even though the war was over 
she was still economizing. Georges had 
not seen her since that summer of 1914; 
he could not have said whether her hair 
wasn’t a shade redder now than it had been 
then. It was, at any rate, the prettiest 
imaginable color now. It grew in the same 
lovely way at the nape of her neck; it 
curled in the same enticing fashion round 
a pink ear. 

Six years had of course not made her 
look older; it takes more than six years 
to do that to a woman of spirit and fashion 
nowadays; but they had made her look— 
different somehow. You could guess that 
perhaps in her gayety there would some- 
times be tears now. The war has done odd 
things to people—made gay people sad and 
sad people gay. Mrs. Hastings had worked 
ten hours a day in the American Hospital 
at Neuilly. Her villa at Beaulieu on the 
blue Mediterranean had been filled first 
with disabled British officers, later with 
boys from home. Her apartment in the 
Avenue de Bois de Boulogne, which in old 
days was always described as a mere tiny 
pied-d-terre, just big enough to hold its 
owner and no more, somehow had been 
able to accommodate sixteen little children, 
refugees from the German advance across 
the France which Mrs. Hastings had loved 
so well, But she had found nothing incon- 
sistent in turning from the bedside of some 
poor, lonely boy, to whom she had seemed 
like some bright vision of a ministering 
angel, to—shall we say?—the question of 
securing the quite beautiful black and pink 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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There is, we believe, in simply case after case, 
a deeper reason for the selection of the Dort 
than the merit of the car. 





True, the well-known excellence of the Dort 
in performance and the fact that it is known 
to operate at a measurably lower cost per 


mile are unquestionably strong influences 


in the purchase. 


But we like to think that astde and apart 
from these reasons the determining factor 
in the decision is a profound faith in the 
Dort Company. 


The truth of the matter is that the name 
Dort has become inseparably associated in 
the minds of people with deep-seated integrity 
and careful skill in manufacture. 


Each added Dort that goes into use serves 
not only to provide fresh evidence as to the 
quality of the car but also to emphasize anew 
the high ideals of the company that builds it. 


PRICES 
‘Touring Car - = - $1035 
Roadster - 3 = 1035 
Fourseason Sedan - = 1665 
Fourseason Coupé - = 1665 
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On the worlds highway 


The well-groomed gentleman and the 
modern ocean liner typify the progress 
of civilization. The one stands out as 
distinctly from the crowd as the other 
dominates the ocean lanes. 
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TAILORING 


is the tailoring of today 


It is the sum of a quarter century’s prog- 
ress through scientific methods. It brings 
the highest type of custom tailoring to 
every man of exacting taste in dress, with 
absolute assurance of satisfaction as to 


quality, fit, value and service 


Our dealer in your community will provide 
the same efficient tailored-to-order service 
as if you came to us personally. Ask to 
see our new woolens and authentic styles. 


si Bc Write for a copy of ‘‘Men’s Togs’’—the Book of Correct Tailoring. 
sa Dept. P., Ed. V. Price & Co., Chicago. 
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(Continued from Page 124) 

pearls which she now wore, one in each ear, 
or the problem perhaps of giving a little 
dinner at the Ritz for the newest and hand- 
somest aviator. Women are like that. 
And in a world which might otherwise be 
quite dull, may we not say, ‘‘Thank God, 
they are’’? 

It was six years since His Majesty of 
Constantia-Felix had seen her, and some- 
how it gave him a little catch within. But 
this—so he told himself even as he started 
forward with hand outstretched to greet 
her—was of course because it was six years 
since he had seen a really pretty woman 
smartly turned out by Grallot. Her color 
rose a little as she saw him, but her eyes 
grew an even serener, cooler blue, and her 
head was slightly cocked to one side in the 
old gay, provocative way. 

“Your Majesty!’’ she exclaimed, and she 
sank in a demure curtsy that yet seemed to 
have a shade of affectionate mockery in it. 
“This is too great an honor. It was only 
Her Royal Highness I hoped to see.” 

“‘T must decline to believe that,”’ he an- 
swered with an affectation of severity. ‘I 
am convinced it was me whom you hoped 
and meant to see. I hope it was,’’ he added 
quite simply. 

“‘Tn any case,’’ she said, ‘‘it was only be- 
cause my motor broke down just in front 
of your door.”’ 

“Your motor would break down,” he 
said severely again. 

“Tt generally does,’”’ she admitted, “at 
just the right place. Lilly Sandfield and 
I motored in Brittany once with a very 
attractive party—the car always broke 
down at such a good place for a picnic tea! 
I ought to explain now that I’ve come from 
Geneva and that I’m on my way to 
Delices-les-Bains, where I’m going to take 
a cure. That makes my story more con- 
vincing, doesn’t Your Majesty think?” 

“Oh, yes,’”’ agreed His Majesty. ‘Only 
they’ll never cure you—of many delightful 
qualities,’ he finished as she looked a little 
startled. 

“I’m really very tired’”—and anyone 
who had been there would have been very 
sorry she was very tired. ‘I’ve been doing 
war work. Ineedn’tsay that. Every living 
American woman has been doing war 
work—and most of them in France, so the 
poor French feel.’ 

“T’ve been doing war work too,” he said, 
and he bent a little forward as if he cared 
something to have her understand some- 
thing of what he said—understand and 
believe too. ‘Possibly no one quite recog- 
nizes it. If it hadn’t been for me my coun- 
try might possibly have gone to war—on 
the wrong side.” 

“‘T’ve always said that was it,’”’ she broke 
out impulsively. 

“T have to thank you for defending me.” 

“To think that I ean defend you!” 

“It’s come to that. It’s come to a lot 
of things.” He pulled a chair a little 
toward her. 

“Do I sit down im your presence, Maj- 
esty?” 

*‘Ah”’—he shook his head meditatively 
and merely asked with a smile, “‘Do I sit 
down in yours, dear lady?” 

“Tt’s a pleasant view.” 

“Yes,” he answered, “‘it is. The Lac des 
Alpes is very blue. But this villa is—you 
never came to Lichtenmont, did you? The 
palace was rather decent, too few bath- 
rooms, of course, but it was nice. Some 
charming rococo rooms. My grandfather 
did them over in the French style. He 
was—alas that I should have to say it 
of him!—in love with a very famous actress 
of the Comédie Francaise. You must par- 
don him that—you see he knew so few 
Americans.” 

She looked at him, not wholly displeased. 

“It takes more than a revolution to 
revolutionize you, doesn’t it, Your Maj- 
esty?” 

And then she rose and swept for a mo- 
ment across the room and to the window and 
the view of the Lac des Alpes, which was 
indeed very blue. 

“We've been friends for a long time, 
haven’t we?” she asked without turning 
to him from the lake. And then without 
waiting for an answer, “I think it gives me 
the right to ask a question. Is this’’—she 
indicated the villa of Branchazay—‘“‘to be 
the future?” 

“Won’t you sit down again?” he asked 
gravely, and as she did so he paced once 
back and across the room in silence, and 
then stopped before her. 

“Pve naturally thought about it a good 
deal. And the only thing I’ve thought of 
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I could do to earn my living would be to 
keep a hotel or a restaurant. I know a lot 
about food, and the manners of good head 
waiters are what those of kings ought to be 
undoubtedly. At anything else I’d be—at 
my age—incompetent. What do you think 
of this plan? Will you patronize the 
Restaurant du Roi sans Tréne?”’ 

She shook her head. 

““T suppose it would be simple justice,” 
she said, ‘‘but no, I don’t like the idea. 
What’s the alternative?” 

“The alternative is to remain a king, 
even without a throne.” And instinctively 
he drew himself up. His visitor, looking at 
him, meditated that now the real man 
spoke. ‘‘And that,’’ he went on, ‘‘is what 
I mean to be. I mean to be ready—for 
anything,” he added more lightly. “I mean 
to be faithful to memories and traditions 
and to a few sad old people and loyal 
romantic lads, mostly in the guards, back 
in Constantia.” 

“Kings are romantic of course,’? mur- 
mured Mrs. Hastings. 

“Perhaps we'll be the romance of the 
just and proletarian future—who knows? 
At any rate I think it’s our duty, if we are 
the last of our race, to keep our colors flying 
to the end.”’ 

“Tt’s complicated,’’ mused the lady. “I 
really don’t know what America will do 
without kings.” 

“T might go to America.” 

And it is conceivable that this question 
might have been discussed if the Princess 
Lydia had not now impatiently burst into 
the room. They are all a little alike, these 
royalties. She had arrived as a girl like any 
other, but at the sight of Mrs. Hastings, 
who had not craved an audience, she 
stiffened to a Royal Highness. 

The visitor curtsied and the Princess 
Lydia began in the best and dullest manner 
of a royal lady making conversation. 

“You are from America? And you are 
visiting Switzerland.” 

“T am motoring to Delices-les-Bains to 
take a cure,”’ replied the guest with suit- 
able humility, ‘though His Majesty dis- 
courages me somewhat of its ever curing 
me.” 

Mrs. Hastings breathed a faint sigh upon 
the air, whether at the thought of her ap- 
proaching visit or with boredom at the 
present one it would have been difficult to 
say, when suddenly the Princess Lydia 
launched a bomb, to employ phrases suit- 
able to the present epoch. 

“Will you take me with you, Mrs. 
Hastings?”’ she asked, blushing furiously. 

Georges IV gazed at his daughter; Mrs. 
Hastings gazed from her to him. 

* “Will I, Your Majesty?” she addressed 
im. 

“This is a new idea, Lydia.” 

“But a good one,’’ answered the girl. 

“Of course to-day people think any new 
idea is a good one,” began the king. But 
his daughter interrupted him almost im- 
patiently. 

“T’ve thought it all out, papa. I mean to 


go merely as Miss Lydia—Miss Lydia’ 


Smith.” 
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“May I ask who Miss Lydia Smith is?’ 
ventured her father. 

“Couldn’t she be an American, Mrs. 
Hastings?” 

Our friend hurriedly appraised the prin- 
cess—perhaps particularly the sadly cut 
jacket of gray flannelish stuff. 

“No,” she delivered judgment, “I don’t 
quite believe she could. Not a New Yorker 
at any rate.” 

“Then she is like Bidgy, the daughter of 
an English clergyman ——’”’ 

“Really I protest ” he began. 

“Ts Your Royal Highness’ English quite 
good enough?” This from Mrs. Hastings. 
“The daughters of English clergymen are 
very very English.” 

“Couldn’t my father have—well, couldn’t 
he have married a Frenchwoman and died 
when I was quite young, and suppose I’d 
been brought up on the Continent?” 

“Really, my child, for one so young you 
show an astonishing facility for decep- 
tion—not to call it lying.’ 

“T don’t quite understand ——” began 
Mrs. Hastings. 

“My daughter thinks she’s tired of being 
a princess. She wants to see a little of the 
world; she wants to see whether she can’t 
enjoy the world on her own merits.” 

Mrs. Hastings’ eye again rested upon 
the gray jacket and the knob of yellow 
hair, in just the wrong place upon the 
Princess Lydia’s head. Her expression was 
noncommittal as to the probabilities of 
much enjoyment. 

“T’m sure I shall love Delices ——”’ be- 
gan Her Royal Highness. 

““My dear,” said her father, “‘I have not 
yet heard Mrs. Hastings agree to take 
you.” 

“Agree to take me?” haughtily. 

“My dear, I don’t think you quite under- 
stand. I’m sure our friend has quite a 
royal position in New York, and New York 
is much larger than the late Lichtenmont, 
to say nothing of our present miserable 
royal abode in the Villa Branchazay. Please 
remember, too, that you’re only Miss Lydia 
Smith.” 

“YVll try to remember that I’m Miss 
Lydia Smith. Indeed I will!” she cried 
impulsively to her visitor. ‘Won’t you 
take me, dear Mrs. Hastings?’”’ 

“When do you want to go?” 

“At once! Especially before this after- 
noon! Couldn’t we start at once in your 
motor? It wouldn’t take me any time at 
all to get a few clothes packed.” 

“Clothes!” said Mrs. Hastings rather 
ominously. ‘Take nothing but a tooth- 
brush. Thank God there are shops at 
Delices!’’ 

“Oh, lovely!’’ exclaimed the girl, clap- 
ping her hands quite as Miss Lydia Smith 
might have done. “I know my things are 
awful. And, Mrs. Hastings’’—moreshyly— 
“don’t you think something could be done 
about my figure?” 

. “Something?” cried Mrs. Hastings. 
“Everything! The female figure, my dear, 
is entirely a question of—but we must 
spare your father. There have been times 
when I’ve worn them to the knees and I 
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will to the ankles if it ever becomes neces-. 
sary,’’ she concluded. 

“Then you think I could be,”’ shyly be- 
gan Miss Smith, “just the least bit pretty?” | 

“T think you can be just as pretty,’ 
replied her chaperon, ‘‘as we decide it is. 
wise for you to be. That’s a matter on 
which I must get your father’s orders. Run 
along and get ready, Your Royal—that is, 
my dear Miss Smith. I’ll be ready in 
about ten minutes.” 

“Papa, give Mrs. Hastings a great deal 
of money for me. I want to be extrava- 
gant.” 

“That’s not for princesses nowadays,” 
she heard him say as she left the room. 


“My orders, please, Your Majesty?” she 
asked, though the tone did not somehow 
suggest that she was accustomed to obey 
even royal gentlemen. ‘“‘And why does she. 
particularly want to go away before this 
afternoon?” 

“She wants to avoid meeting Prince 
Otto of Hellenos, who is coming this after- | 
noon officially to ask her hand in marriage. 
Incidentally she is going to marry him of 
course in due time.”’ 

“You want that? And she doesn’t?” 

Mrs. Hastings got the situation clear 
before she commented upon it. ‘Well, | 
I’m not sure that she isn’t right and you 
wrong.” 

“T still retain my ideas of the parental | 
relation,” he said a little stiffly, “and of 
the position of a princess.” 

“Yes, I know,” insisted his lovely friend. 


“But—to employ an American phrase— | 


she’d be marrying on a falling market if 
she marries this Otto. We've thought a 


good deal about this question at home. | 


When the slump in royalty came—if you'll 
pardon the brutality of the phrase; I don’t 
really mean it unkindly—a good many 
bargain hunters thought titles might be | 
picked up cheap. Quite a lot of girls con- 
sidered George of Greece. And then there — 
was the Crown Prince of Sweden—and 
Wales. Newport was prepared to take him | 
quite seriously, so they tell me. But im the 
end it seemed an uncertain investment to 
what they call conservative buyers. And 
our own men looked so well in uniform 
when they came back! Quite a lot of the | 
smartest women are marrying Americans.” 

“You yourself,’’ he asked lightly, ‘‘would 
of course not consider marrying a title?” 

After all the inquiry committed him to 
nothing. 

“Have I ever,” she replied, smiling with 


great sweetness, “‘said I’d consider marry- 


ing anything again?” 
hen you come to think of it this com- 
mitted her to nothing either. 

There was an instant’s silence. He 
looked at her. She smiled, but she cast her 
eyes down demurely, as perhaps one should 
before a king. 

“Yes, of course, of course,” he almost | 
muttered. And then in quite a different, 
brisker voice, ‘‘Well, we were to talk 
about Miss Smith. I want her to have a | 
good time; to sow just one tiny little wild 
oat; to see a little life; to meet a few 
young men if you can find them for her.” 

“T can only try, Your Majesty. I some- 
times do find young men.” 

“Yes, yes, naturally. I’d like her to be 
able to compare them with Prince Otto 
when she does meet him. I think he can 
stand it.” 

“You’d think it safe to Iet her fall in 
love?” 

“The least trifle perhaps—and then be 
disappointed. I don’t know. What do you 
think? Of course it’s not really hard on a 
girl that she can’t marry her first love.” 

“Tt isn’t always possible.” She seemed 
to meditate and her eyes shone—with 
tenderness perhaps, he thought. “I was 
only fourteen when it happened to me— | 
and he drove a milk cart. Anyway, your — 
girl shan’t have a serious love affair. I’ll 
nip it in the bud somehow. I'll do some- | 
thing. I promise.” 

“Your promise is all I want. She’ll be 
safe with you.” 

He took her hand. And then somehow | 
he swayed just a trifle toward her. She 
looked quickly at him. | 

“T’ve some excellent rules of conduct 
which I shall teach Your Majesty’s daugh- 
ter.”” And as he did not release her hand— 
“For example, I never permit gentlemen | 
to kiss me before lunch.” 

“Would you perhaps stay to lunch,” he 
asked, ‘‘and go on to Delices afterward?” 

But it appeared there would not be time. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) i 
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HE FAULTLESS ENVELOPE PACKAGE provides a new and better way to 

put into your child’s hands clean balloons which have not been touched from 

factory to child. How much safer and more sanitary this method of buying 
balloons is for your child. 
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Furthermore, the child gets more balloons and better balloons for his money in the 
| FAULTLESS ENVELOPE PACKAGE. If bought separately, the balloons in these 
packages would cost considerably more than the price of the package. Therefore, the 
child should be sure to ask for and get the FAULTLESS ENVELOPE PACKAGE, 
as illustrated below. 
Faultless Toy Balloons are recognized everywhere as establishing and maintaining highest quality 
standards. The toy and novelty trades know them as the best balloons obtainable anywhere. They 
are made in an assortment of brilliant, fast, non-poisonous colors. Faultless Patented Closing Valves 
with which many of the balloons in these packages are equipped, greatly increase a child’s balloon fun. 
FAULTLESS ENVELOPE PACKAGES with carefully assorted contents retail for 10c and 25¢ each 
and are sold by leading merchants and dealers in all lines everywhere. 


We also manufacture the Faultless ‘“Wearever’ Line of Rubber Goods, which includes the famous No. 40 
“Wearever” Water Bottle, No. 24 ‘Wearever’ Fountain Syringe, the FAULTLESS NURSER NIPPLE, and 
all other Rubber Sundries for household, toilet, nursery and sick room use—sold by all representative 
druggists and merchants everywhere for the thorough satisfaction they give in actual use, 


THE FAULTLESS RUBBER COMPANY 
(Ashland Rubber Works) ASHLAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 


FAULTLESS ENVELOPE PACKAGES of Toy Balloons attract the best class 
of parent and youngster trade and insure for you a better source of profit. Write 
i for full details of this new idea of merchandising fine quality toy balloons. 
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ACTUAL SIZE OF 10$¢ FAULTLESS ENVELOPE® PACKAGE . 
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\ 30” Neptune Brand Double Leathe: 


Be It which has already been in service 10 
years in the Thomasville Electric Light 
Plaiit, Thomasville, Ga. Neptune is the 
Pioneer Waterproof Leather Belting. It 
and widths from 
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tanned leather. It is guaranteed to be 


is made in all plies 


absolutely impervious to water, and for 
this reason is recommended for use 
Wherever belting is exposed to damp 


ness or unfavorable climatic conditions. 
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HAT was the criticism a famous 
mathematician used to make of care- 
It applies 
to losses in power transmission through 
‘“‘overbelting.’’ 


less work in his class-room. 


Unless your belting is working under 
specifications laid down by engineering: 
practice it is probably spilling or leaking: 
a part of its power load. 

One hundred per cent results can be 
obtained only through using ¢he one right 
quality and size of belt on each specific 
drive. ‘The one right belt can be selected 
only by working out the engineering 
problem surrounding each drive and 
harnessing the drive with the belt built 
to meet that particular transmission 
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“It’s as wrong to slop over as to leak” 


demand. Guesswork in handling your 
power transmission is a costly variable. 

[n order that belting users might en- 
joy full results from their investment 
the Graton and Knight Standardized 
Series of Leather Belting was built up. 
It is standardized in its manufacture 
and in its application. It will supply 
the right belt to meet every power 
transmission need. 

Graton and Knight Leather Belting 
quality rests on a sixty-year record in 
supplying thousands of the best belted 
plants in America. Graton and Knight 
expert service aims to make efficient 
application of belting to power trans- 
mission needs. © 


Write for our book ‘Standardized Leather Belting.” 


THE 


GRATON AND KNIGHT 


MFG. CO., Worcester, 


Mass., U. S. A. 


Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Leather Belting and Leather Products 
Branches and Distributors in All Principal Cities 
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man who seemed to think that buying from 

_apump and tool manufacturer was the best 

fun he had ever had, and who gave Hem- 

_ingway an order for gaskets and asked him 
to come in a few days later and talk valves 
to him. 

“Do you know Brown, of the Hercules 
| Mills, Mr. Bainter?”’ the manager asked 
' incidentally. ) 

“Brown? Sure! The fellow with the 
big chest measure? Uh-huh! What’s he 
been doing to you?” ; 

“Nothing yet. But he’s going to pay me 
some money he’s going to owe me. Some 
day I may tell you about it. Are there 
many purchasing agents as self-important 
as he is?” 5 

“T suppose so. About as many of his 
kind in p. a. offices as there are in sales 
managers’ offices, I should say. We're all 
human, Mr. Hemingway.” 

“Ouch!” said Hemingway, but he did 
not explain why to jolly little Mr. Bainter. 

| An appointment for the third day there- 
after, and encouraging indications in an 
unexpected quarter, carried the zealous 
manager to his last visit—that on the pur- 
chasing agent he was particularly anxious 
to meet—young Mr. Wiley, of Sunbeam 
Food Products. This was the man Moulton 
had said could not be sold. Hemingway 
expected to find another Mr. Brown, or 
something worse. To his surprise he 
entered the purchasing agent’s outer office 
| in the big suite occupied by the food com- 
pany and found himself in the company of 
two busy stenographers who did not even 
| glance up at him, and facing an open door 
beyond which, in an inner office, with the 
| door wide open, there sat a snappy-looking 
young man at a big desk who seemed not 
to have a care in the world and who was 
| chaffing with a burly salesman whose 
sample case lay on the desk between them. 
Hemingway hesitated. 


Meeting Mr. Wiley 


“Want to see me?” the care-free youth 
called out at once. 
“T want to see Mr. Wiley.”’ 

- “Allright. I’m it. Come on in.” 
“You're busy, Mr. Wiley. I can wait.” 
“T’m just wasting time with this 

typewriter-ribbon robber,” Wiley retorted. 

“Come in.” 

_ Hemingway accepted this invitation; 
was introduced to the robber; was given a 
cigar by the latter; and stated his line. 

“Where’s your Mr. Moulton?” Wiley 
asked at once. 

Hemingway colored. 

“He’s taking a little rest and change.” 

“‘He’s lucky to be able to do that,”’ Wiley 
said enviously. “‘What have you got on 
your mind, Mr. Hemingway?’”’ 

Hemingway took thought of the hos- 
pita’:!e open door behind him, of the cor- 
diality of this boyish-looking purchasing 
agent, of the atmosphere and air of the 
place, and he decided abruptly that what 
he wanted most was not to sell goods, or 
even to offer them. 

| “T wanted to know whether you could 
go to dinner with me to-night,” he said 
bluntly. 

| “To-night? What’s on? I might. Yes, I 

can. But I don’t buy while I’m eating—I 

warn you of that.” 

“And I don’t sell then either, Mr. Wiley,” 

Hemingway responded. 

“Tf I mention my line to you to-night 
once, I hope they serve me tartare sauce on 
my fig pudding. But I do promise to ask 
you a lot of questions.” 

“T’ll do my best to answer them if they’re 
not too personal, Hemingway. I don’t pre- 
tend to get your idea, but a dinner is a 
dinner, and when it’s free it’s sometimes 
fattening. How would six be, at any place 
you name?” 

Recalling some of the things he had 

_ learned as a salesman about this particu- 

lar line, Hemingway ordered the meal in 

_ advance, causing thesensitive and apprecia- 

tive floor captain to bestow on him adula- 

tion and praise for the discrimination he 
showed. 

“Tt will bea meal, sir—such a meal ——”’ 

“It had better be,” Hemingway inter- 
rupted briskly. ‘And also don’t put us too 

| near the orchestra. Far enough away, say, 

so that we can hear My Baby’s Arms with- 
out actually having them round our necks. 

See? And give me a waiter whose eye I can 

| eatch every time in at least three throws. 
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SELLING THE P. fil. 


(Continued from Page 11) 


You have me? V6ild, as we say in the 
Army.” 

The pro tem salesman for the Geer Ma- 
chinery Company had observed that Pur- 
chasing Agent Wiley was thin and wiry. 
His experience had taught him that most 
men of that build, contrary to the accepted 
doctrine on the point, are hearty diners and 
men of taste in dining. Before the roast 
was reached Wiley was almost tender. Hem- 
ingway talked golf, music, astronomy, 
baseball, the Shan-tung provision and pres- 
idential possibilities, and Wiley let him 
talk. At the stage of dessert the purchasing 
agent was in a mood to vote a relief fund to 
Germany. It was he who broached the 
subject of business, voluntarily and with- 
out prompting. 

“Now that I feel at peace with all the 
world, Hemingway,”’ he began, letting his 
belt out a notch, ‘‘it would be a favor if you 
would tell me why you bought me this 
symphonic poem of a meal. I know it’s 
something I oughtn’t to give you, but if 
you talk fast I may do what I oughtn’t. 
Now shoot!” 

“Then answer me the question, why is a 
purchasing agent?” 

Wiley frowned, then laughed. 

“What’s the matter? Somebody been 
stepping on your frame?” 

“Wither that or my foot has slipped.” 

“You don’t get along with the genus 
p.a., I take it.” 

“You take it correctly. I’lllay my cards 
on the table. I’m western manager for the 
Geer people. One of my salesmen told me 
that it was impossible for him to sell the 
purchasing agents on his list. When I came 
to think about it I realized that we aren’t 
having the success we ought to have in 
landing any of the big firms in this terri- 
tory. Most of them have purchasing de- 
partments. With a shrewdness that I 
consider truly remarkable I put two and 
two together and reached the conclusion 
that something is wrong with purchasing 
agents, or else wrong with me and my 
salesmen. I’m out in the territory as a 
salesman myself now trying to find the 
answer. And I may add that I have no 
particular feelings that you can hurt—I 
used to umpire amateur baseball.” 

“‘T’m glad you told me that, Hemingway. 
Here is the first jolt. You are about twenty 
years behind the times.” 

“Right on the jaw! 
punishment.” 

Wiley picked up the cigar offered him. 

“Thanks. That is the pink rosebud on 
the top of the icing of this perfect wedding- 
cake of a meal! Um-m-m! Three for a 
dollar? Thought so. Now!” 

He leaned back in his chair, looking 
across at Hemingway straight. 


Come on; I like 


Mutual Confidence 


“Business, Mr. Hemingway,” he began, 
“ig not the game of wits and tricks that it 
was twenty years ago, and the man who 
doesn’t recognize that fact is due to go 
under the auctioneer’s hammer. Now we 
buy and sell on confidence and mutual good 
will as much as on price and terms and 
deliveries, or even on quality. We trust 
each other. And that means that our deals 
are carried on in a better way than ever 
before; that prices are fairer; that promises 
are more scrupulously kept; and that 
American business and business methods 
are beginning to reach out all over the 
world—to stay! 

“The réason, as I see it, why the new 
basis of mutual confidence is better than 
the old one of driving bargains and skinning 
the other fellow if you wanted to get your 
name onto a bank directorate is this: The 
trusted man is compelled to be trustworthy. 
If I ask you to send me a carload of burlap 
or a can-sealing machine without haggling 
over price or insulting you about quality it 
is immediately up to you to meet me 
with a fair price and the best quality and 
service you have in your bag. On the other 
hand, if you give me service and fulfill your 
promises to the letter it is up to me to 
reciprocate with prompt payment, a decent 
word and reliance on you and your house 
as a dependable source of supply. And 
neither one of us is going to fall down. 
Isn’t that so?” 

“Tt’s so with me,” Hemingway said, a 


little puzzled. “And it’s the first business’ 


principle of the Geer Machinery Company. 
But I don’t see ——” 


‘Wait a minute and you will. I wanted | 
to start with you on a basis of understand- 
ing of essentials. Now, why is a purchasing 
agent? Iknow what you think about them, 
but I’d like to hear you say it. And though 
I never umpired a baseball game in my life, 
I once ran for trustee in the small town 
where I live. Go as far as you like.” 

“T will. In the first place the purchasing 
agent holds his job because he can buy at a 
closer price and on better terms than the 
head of the firm or a department chief or a 
foreman could. To make a showing he has 
to buy right down as near to cost as he can. 
He is the professional haggler and hawss- 
trader of business.” 


A Defence of the P. A. 


“Wrong! You’ll find, on the contrary, 
that the successful purchasing agent will 
more cheerfully pay your price, if it is a 
fair one, than any amateur buyer. And I 
mean by amateur buyer a man who buys 
incidentally instead of making that his pro- 
fession. The reason why the p. a. appre- 
ciates a fair price and is willing to pay it is 
that there is no one living who knows better 
than he that price is only one factor in 
buying. Your average buyer wants a bar- 
gain and will go miles out of his way to get 
one. The professional buyer, knowing the 
tricks of the trade, stops cold when he hears 
of a bargain and sniffs a little, because he 
wonders why the price is cut. He looks a 
bargain over like a man who has been 
offered a cheese by a stingy friend. His 
hunch is that there is something wrong 
with it. I don’t mean to say that the p. a. 
will refuse a real bargain, but to one pur- 
chase he makes because it is cheap there 
are a thousand he makes at full list price, 
less trade discounts, because he knows then 
that he can count on good quality, prompt 
delivery and a fulfilled contract—things 
that are often much more important than 
mere price. Think that over, will you?” 

Hemingway had been listening closely; 
now he nodded. 

“You are a fast talker, Mr. Wiley,” he 
said; “‘and you would have made a good 
salesman. I haven’t much wind left in my 
sails, but there is still a puff or two.” 

“Go on and blow.”’ 

“All right. Passing the matter of hag- 
gling over price, I’ll say my second quarrel 
with the purchasing agent—the profes- 
sional buyer, as you call him—is that he is 
amachine. I’ve always dealt with men I 
could make friends of. Selling to a pur- 
chasing agent seems to me to be like buying 
from a mail-order catalogue. The purchas- 
ing agent stands between the salesman and 
the firm and takes out all the joy of busi- 








ness. How’s that?” 

“It’s as nearly as possible the direct 
opposite to the true situation,’’ Wiley said 
promptly. ‘‘That last sentence of yours 
was a hum-dinger until you came to the 
last phrase, and that spoiled everything. 
The purchasing agent does stand between 
the firm and the salesman, but he’s the lad 
who puts all the joy into business for you. 
He is your best friend. He isa middleman, 
as my friend Feagan has it. He is con- 
tinually engaged in compromising between 
the dream of the house—to get their raw 
materials and supplies at cost or less—and 
the highest ambition of the salesman—to 
sell his wares at the biggest profit he could 
take without blushing. The purchasing 
agent knows that goods can’t be sold at 
cost; he also knows they can’t be bought at 
a fancy profit to the seller. 

“His job is to bring the two extremes to- 
gether in a fair bargain. That is his busi- 
ness, but some of the p.a.’s I know make 
an art of it.” 

“T hadn’t thought of that viewpoint.”’ 

“T notice you haven’t. But here’s more 
to think about: I say that the purchasing 
agent is your best friend, and I mean it. 
T’ll admit that there are professional buyers 
who don’t realize the true value of business 
friendships, but you will find out that the 
purchasing agent with the most friends 
among salesmen is the most successful in 
his line, and the one is part of the reason 
for the other. From your end of the game 
the most important point in this connection 
is that the purchasing agent reduces your 
job of selling to its simplest and most ele- 
mental form—simply does the bulk of your 
work for you. And yet you would like to 
eliminate him!” 

(Continued on Page 134) 
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Vulcanize 
Your Tube Punctures 


In 5 Minutes 


Over 1,000,000 miotorists carry the 
simple SHALER Vulcanizer for 
emergency use in making quick, per- 
manently vulcanized tube repairs 
anywhere—at home or on the road 
—in wind or storm. 

It’s easy and inexpensive. The SHALER 


works automatically—and without fail. Just 
touch a match to the chemical fuel. In five 
minutes the cut or puncture is repaired—a 
permanent, heat vulcanized repair that will 
not come off—stronger than the tube itself. 
No gasoline, cement or flame. Carry the 
SHALER in your car. So simple—anyone 
can use it. 


Saves Repair Bills 


Stop the wasteful habit of carrying $2 to $15 
worth of spare tubes that deteriorate quickly, 
and of scrapping perfectly good inner tubes 
that only have a cut or puncture, which 
you can permanently vulcanize quicker 
than you can insert a new tube. The 
SHALER also repairs rubbers, rubber boots, 
hot water bottles, etc. 

Complete Outfit $1.50 

The outfit includes—the Shaler Vulcanizer—I2 

Patch-&-Heat Units and complete instructions. Extra 


Patch-&-Heat Units 75 cents a dozen. Prices slightly 
higher in Canada and west of the Rockies. 


Buy From Any Accessory Dealer 


Cc. A. SHALER COMPANY 
1401 Fourth St. Waupun, Wis. 


Vulcanizer 


KEY TAGS 


A key in the hand is worth two of them 
lost. Key Tags tell you ‘‘ which is which.”’ 
Wise travelers use them on trips and in 
store-room. 
Write to Dennison, Dept. G 
Framingham, Mass., for “The Handy B. 





WRITE for free illustrated 
guide book and “EVIDENCE OF 


ATENTS. CONCEPTION BLANK.” Send 


model or sketch and description of invention for our 
free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Highest References. Prompt Service. Reasonable Terms, 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


PATENT-SENSE 


SIATR €OITION 


“dhe Book for Inventors & Mfrs? 
By Return Mail FREE. Write 
LACEY & LACEY, Dept. W Washington.D.c 









Chairs and Tricycles 


> The Colson Co. 


968 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 


& Worthington Suslity 
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Crattsmanshiyy — 
A New England Cradition 
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E treasure the finest products of 
our old New England craftsmen 
not so much because they are 
old as because they are good and 
PA\| beautiful and true. 


A clock built by Eli Terry in 


1792 is an accurate and constant timekeeper to-day. 





Every American is proud of that clock because it ex- 
presses the spirit of craftsmanship which has become 


a part of our American tradition. 


Craftsmanship, like art, comes into its own when a 
people has settled down. Craftsmen are “settled-down” 
individuals themselves. They will not be hurried. They 
cannot be bullied or propagandized. They are solid 
citizens who want to be left alone to do their work as 


well as it can be done. 


A New England Tradition 


Craftsmanship came to New England only when the 
period of Indian-fighting, farm-clearing, home-building 
and violent readjustment had ended. 

It remains and thrives here to-day because the na- 
tive population of New England has been only slightly 


affected by industrial and social disturbances. No force 


has entered to uproot the fine old tradition. 


Consequently in no part of America has there 


been greater progress in the manufacture of modern 
products that require master-workmanship. New 
England craftsmen make the finest guns in the world. 
Intricate scientific instruments, watches, machines and 
machine-tools are made here with the same infinite 
care and accuracy that characterized the work of the 
gunsmiths, silversmiths and furniture-makers of the 


early days. 


A Craftsman’s Car 


So it is not difficult to understand why it takes New 
England to produce the Stevens-Duryea Motor Car. 


New England craftsmen set the standards for 
Stevens-Duryea construction in the earliest days of the 
automobile industry. It was as if they were respond- 
ing toa challenge. America, they said, should have 


a real craftsman’s car—New England would make it. 


Thus it comes about that the owner of a Stevens- 
Duryea to-day is not the owner merely of a motor 
car—his possession is a beautifully conceived and ex- 
ecuted piece of machinery carrying a riding compart- 
ment which takes the place of his home while travel- 
ing, whether his trip be from his front door to his 
office or from Boston to Los Angeles. And his car, 
like his home, has the qualities of utility, permanence, 


and faultless taste. 


STEVENS-DURYEA, INC., CHICOPEE FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


S 





tevens-Duryea 


se MOTOR CARS CeoS»Y 
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(Continued from Page 131) 

“You have a tongue of honey and a fas- 
cinating manner, Wiley; but that last re- 
mark of yours draws awfully hard in my 

ipe.”’ 

{ “Does, eh? Then listen a minute. What 
would you think if your company dropped 
its selling force and sent its workmen out 
to sell the goods they make? Suppose I 
suggested to you that the man to sell a 
lathe is the man in the factory who turned 
it out?” 

“T’d say you were talking through your 
hat, if you don’t mind the expression.” 

“Tam. But when you talk to me about 
having department heads and members of 
the firm and shop foremen doing the buying 
for their establishments you are not only 
talking through your hat but you are 
speaking in Esperanto. There isn’t a shade 
of difference between the two propositions. 
Only it took the business world a long time 
to discover that buying was just as highly 
specialized a department as selling, if not 
more so. The purchasing agent was the 
result of their final discovery of the truth.” 

“But I don’t see the parallel,’’ Heming- 
way protested. ‘‘Suppose your factory 
superintendent wants a peach-pitting ma- 
chine, You’ll have to admit that he knows 
more about peach pitters in a minute than 
you do.” 

“*T don’t admit anything of the kind, and 
I could give you a hundred illustrations to 
prove you wrong. I don’t know about 
peach pitters at this precise moment per- 
haps, but I’ll undertake to know about 
them in an hour if I have to. And one of 
the people I would depend on for my infor- 
mation would be the factory superintend- 
ent—or better, one of the girls working in 
our cannery at stoning peaches. When I 
had the facts I would have more than the 
foreman or superintendent could possibly 
have, because I know, for instance, that 
right now all steel machinery is cheaper 
than it has been for a long time but quite 
considerably higher than it will be in a few 
months. From the manager I could find 
out how many tons of peaches we will can 
this season. From the field men I could 
find out how the peach crop in California 
is going to be this year, and how it will 
probably be next year. With these and 
a lot of other factors of the problem 
before me I could decide whether we need 
a peach-pitting machine now, or whether 
we wouldn’t save money by waiting—even 
at the cost of a few thousand cases of 
peaches in our output. You see what I 
mean about professional buying perhaps.”’ 

“Yes; but that keeps me out of a sale 
instead of making me one.” 


Centralized Buying 


“‘Oh, rot! You wouldn’t sell me a peach 
pitter as you might sell one to the super- 
intendent who was fool enough to buy it. 
But you could get busy then and sell me 
something that was wanted in another de- 
partment. The whole point is that the 
purchasing agent brings together into one 
office all the complex and multiplied needs 
of a score of departments and bureaus and 
sections and divisions of a business, just as 
you bring together in your selling all the 
skill and work and experience and materials 
a thousand men have contributed to make 
your goods. If I want a carton-filling 
machine I don’t send for a special carton- 
filling machine salesman; I send for you. 
But on the same trip you can sell me a 
gross of twine needles instead of my having 
to send over for the man who sells them. 
I buy anything you have through you 
instead of through forty-odd specialists. 
You sell through me anything that my 
whole establishment needs. Do you see 
the parallel now?” ‘5 

“Yes; you’re so dog-gone plausible.’ 

“No; I’m so dog-gone right. And there’s 
another way in which the p.a. simplifies 
your job. Take my company, with twenty 
different departments, scattered over the 
whole coast in nine different cities. Imag- 
ine what a task it would be to sell to a 
different man in each of these departments 
and in each of these cities. You would be 
facing a hundred men with a hundred dif- 
ferent temperaments, a hundred different 
buying policies, a hundred different ideas 
of value, a hundred methods of safeguard- 
ing the future as to stocks, and so on. 
Everybody’s business would just be no- 
body’s business. From the standpoint of 
the firm it would be ruinous. A housewife 
who would run her business on such a basis 
would be in the divorce court in a month— 
and serve her right.’ 
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“T can see your value to your firm,” 
Hemingway admitted. “‘ But how does that 
help me?” 

“The same way. If twenty department 
heads bought from you direct instead of 
through my office you would have at least 
twenty men to satisfy, to make friends 
with, to study and understand, You would 
have to call on twenty, give time to twenty, 
squeeze in appointments with twenty. 
Lord, man, where do you get the idea that 
a purchasing agent is an obstacle to an 
effective selling system? Wakeup! Didn’t 
I tell you you were twenty years behind 
the times?”’ 

“You did, and though I hate to admit it, 
I begin to believe you. And I see now why 
you said what you did at first about the 
new way of doing business. If I understand 
you, mutual confidence and a friendship 
can be built up between salesmen’and a 
purchasing agent that would make things 
better for both of them.” 

“Tf they will both see what honesty, 
directness, fairness and friendliness can do 
for them they are jake, as the boys say. If 
they don’t they had both better shut up 
shop.” 

Hemingway smiled. 

“Do you happen 'to know a purchasing 
agent named Brown—Hercules Mills?” 


The Matter With Moulton 


“T do.” Wiley looked up. Then he 
laughed. ‘‘You’re wondering where the 
Brown methods get off, eh? What did he 
do to you? Tell me about it.” 

Hemingway told. He went further and 
outlined his program for getting even—an 
additional one hundred dollars on the price 
of the pump unit for every time Brown made 
him feel like a street beggar. Wiley roared. 

‘‘Maybe I oughtn’t to tell you,” he said; 
“but you have hit on the right way to 
handle old grouchy P. J. And I’ll tell you 
another secret—I think you may land him 
at about the eighth or tenthwisit. Makea 
note of that and tell how the thing works 
out. If you succeed I’ll let the story mature 
a while and then I’ll pass it round, and 
between us we may break Mr. Brown of 
his one vicious habit.” 

“‘T’d call that worth doing,” Hemingway 
said. “And now will you answer me one 
more question? It’s about Sam Moulton, 
my salesman. Understand that I like Sam 
and that I think he is a good man in the 
field. But what is wrong with his slant?” 

‘‘He carries a chip on his shoulder for 
purchasing agents, that’s all. He starts 
with a prejudice against the men he needs 
most in his business. And do you know 
whose fault that is?” ; 

“Tdo. It’shisown. After to-night ——” 

“Ttisn’t! It’syours!”’ Wiley interrupted. 

“Mine? But I’m not a salesman any 
more. Until to-day I didn’t know two of 
our customers.” 

“‘Of course not. But what have you just 
been telling me about your feeling con- 
cerning the p. a.’s? That you didn’t like 
them or trust them or want to have any 
truck with them. You're a fine, cheerful 
sort of a sales manager, you are! ‘Here’s a 


‘sample case and a price book and some 


order blanks,’ you say to your field man. 
‘Go out and try to land a few purchasing 
agents, but remember that they are all 
crooks; so leave your watch and loose 
change in the safe as you start.’ Do you 
seem to get me?” 

“T seem to, yes. Are my ears red? They 
feel it.” 

“That’s agoodsymptom,’ Wiley laughed. 
“Get a new angle on purchasing agents and 


- all other buyers. As far as Moulton is con- 


cerned, his only other difficulty is that he 
doesn’t like to be asked personal questions 
about his line. His idea seems to be to 
shove a catalogue picture under your nose 
and take an order in the sign language— 
sign here. The live purchasing agent wants 
a salesman to teach him at least one new 
thing a day. I ask Moulton questions and 
he is hurt and offended. Instead of that 
he ought to come back at me fast with in- 
formation on some subject that will make 
me a better buyer. And I’ll promise to do 
as much for him from my experience with 
salesmen. Moulton is mentally lazy. Now 
you have my diagnosis.” 

“T also have a slight headache from try- 
ing to take a four years’ course in one eve- 
ning,” Hemingway said, reaching for the 
dinner check. ‘I’m going to stay in the 
field for a while. I don’t think purchasing 
agents are so perfect as. you make them out 
to be, but I’m not quick enough in the 
cerebellum, or wherever it is, to call you. 


There is one thing as certain as prohibi- 
tion—I have that new angle on the p.a. you 
were talking about, and I owe you a lot for 
that. Shall we go? I’ll have brain fever if 
I listen much longer. I was thinking of a 
show for the extremely tired business man. 
Me eee sound reasonable to you?” 
It did. 


Hemingway started on the second lap of 
his investigation of purchasing agents in a 
considerably improved frame of mind. 
Wiley had made him a convert to the pur- 
chasing-agent idea, and the manager of the 
Geer Company’s western offices was sur- 
prised to find how right the Sunbeam Food 
Products man had been. But he was to 
learn by bitter experience that Wiley had 
been talking about ideal conditions and the 
finer type of purchasing agent. His expe- 
rience really began with P. J. Brown, the 
old grouch, but it carried him up against 
several other types with failings peculiar to 
themselves. Covering that month that he 
stayed in the field and really put the 
Geer Machinery Company on the map 
and the year or so that followed his return 
to his desk, his education was liberal. In 
the end he framed a set of rules for 
purchasing agents from the viewpoint of 
the salesman, and when he showed it to 
Wiley the latter grabbed it for use at the 
annual meeting of the purchasing agents’ 
association. 

“Tt is the last word on the subject, Hem- 
ingway,” he said delightedly. ‘‘We ought 
to make you an honorary member for giv- 
ing it to us. And if it doesn’t do a world of 
good, then I’ll quit boosting the purchasing- 
agent system and go out with a soap box 
and be an anarchist.” 

The rules were seven: 

1. Be courteous, thoughtful and fair. 
Politeness is an asset. 

2. Never call a salesman a liar, even by 
inference. If he is one cut him off your list. 

3. Build up business friendship with your 
salesmen. 

4, Be broad-minded. Bigotry and prej- 
udice come high and there are no discounts 
on them to the trade. 

5. Don’t be a haggler over price. Price 
is but one factor in buying, and in many 
ways it is the least important one. 

6. Don’t bea fault-finder. The man who 
can see nothing but petty flaws in salesmen 
or their goods usually has plenty of his own, 
and is likely to be caught with them on him. 

7. Don’t take advantage of a salesman’s 
mistakes. Then he will be prompted to 
save you from making them yourself. 

“The first rule is addressed to Friend 
Brown, of the Hercules Mills, and his 
kind,’ Hemingway explained. “Do you 
remember about him?” 

“Yes. What happened in that deal, by 
the way?”’ Wiley asked. 


Getting Even With Brown 


“‘T believe you said I would sell him in 
about eight visits. It took ten. Every 
time he was mean, nasty and insulting— 
until the last. Even then he couldn’t be 
quite decent. Each call I made resulted in 
an addition of one hundred dollars to the 
price of that pump unit that I had been 
ready to offer him first at two thousand. 
I asked him about the matter every time I 
saw him, but I always refused to name a 
price until he signified an intention to deal. 
On the tenth visit he was almost affable, 
and I plumped the price of three thousand 
at him. That made him nasty. But Isaw 
I had him weakening—his people were 
simply clamoring for that machinery. 
So I added calmly that he would not only 
have to pay three thousand but that he 
would have to pay it f.o.b. the up-state 
town where I had it stored. The whole unit 
cost him round thirty-one hundred.”’ 

Wiley lay back and roared. 

**T haven’t heard anything so good since 
they cut freight rates!’”’ he exploded. 
“Wait until I pass the story round! If P. 
J. Brown doesn’t get religion he will have 
to get out of the field. He will be laughed 
to death!” 

As a matter of fact, Brown refused to 
be converted, and within a few months 
word came that he had resigned and gone 
back to New England to conduct a small 
business in the town of his youth. And 
thereafter all a salesman had to do when 
a purchasing agent was brusque or rough 
was to call him P. J., and the disease was 
stamped out instantly. 

Meantime Wiley went on with the seven 
commandments to purchasing agents. 
Hemingway was ready. 
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“T framed that second rule—the one’ 


about calling salesmen liars—after an ex- 
perience I heard of. John Radcliff, of the 
Whitestone Glass Company, made a call 
one day on a new purchasing agent here— 


a fellow who had just come out from the 


East with a reputation. John told him in 
a friendly way that: glass was going up 


presently and suggested that he lay in a, 


supply of fruit jars for a season’s run.” 
“Oh, I know that story!’’ Wiley inter- 
rupted. “‘Tied up the Perry Fruit Com- 
pany’s canneries for a while, didn’t it?” 
“Tt did. This new purchasing agent 
sneered when Radcliff told him that he was 
giving him a friendly tip. 
“«That’s a very old gag, Mr. Radcliff,’ 


this bird said. ‘Back East it was discarded — 


years ago, You may think you can rush an 
order out of me with a cock-and-bull story 
like that, but I’m wise. 
thanks, nor yet to-morrow!’ : 

“John walked out. Sixty days later, if 
you remember, glass of all kinds went soar- 


ing. The foxy purchasing agent tried to 
cover, and couldn’t—not at the old price _ 
or at the new one or at any price. Three | 
big canneries were tied up before the season _ 


was half over, and I suppose the Perry 
people lost a hundred thousand cold be- 
cause a suspicious purchasing agent 
thought he was being lied to.” 


Inside Information 


*‘And the sequel,’’ Wiley interposed, 
“‘was that Mister Purchasing Agent was 
shortly going east on a fast train, back 


where the tricks of the trade were all | 


stereotyped. Name was Dickens or Dick- 
enson or something. Well, he played the 
Dickens anyway. Go on, Professor Hem- 
ingway! 
ships?” 

Hemingway colored. 


**T’ll have to tell you this one under the 


seal of the confessional,’’ he said. “I sup- 
pose it was unethical—what I did—but I’d 
stretch a point farther than I did for little 
Tommy Bainter. 
ness friend of me right from the gun!” 

“Oh, it was Bainter, eh? What hap- 
pened?” 

“Do you remember the steel strike? 
Well, my people had some sort of advance 
and inside information on it, and when our 
Mr, Henry Geer was out here on the coast 
he told me in strict confidence that it was 
coming on. He said that a great effort was 
going to be made to sidetrack it, and that 
this effort would be useless if the word went 
round that there was anything on. So I 
promised to keep it dark. 

“But after that I got to worrying about 
Bainter. He had been my friend from the 
minute I hit the field last year, just as you 
were. And I knew that his firm was going 
to build a new plant and install practically 
a complete new factory equipment. Their 
plans were all made—they had to go ahead. 
So I went to Bainter finally and told him 
what Ihad heard. He bought two hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of machinery in the 
next ten days—worked day and night. His 
stuff was on the cars and rolling before the 
strike broke, but if he had waited another 
six weeks I don’t suppose he could have 
bought a soldering iron. What do you 
think of my ethics now?” 

“Did Bainter buy his whole bill from 
you?” 

““As it happened I didn’t carry what he 
needed—I doubt if he spent ten thousand 
dollars with the Geer Company.” 

“‘Well, then I think your ethics suits me 
down to the ground. That’s how strong I 
go. And I’m just thinking of the other 
side of your rule about business friend- 
ships; I know of a case where the p. a. 
didn’t have a business friend in the world, 
and it cost him his job. 

“T won’t tell you his name, but he was 
buying for an electrical manufacturing 
company. He was the most unreasonable 
and disagreeable man I’ve ever known in 
business. Also, he was a snob. He be- 
longed to a country club and thought busi- 
ness was beneath him. Maybe it was, and 
he ought to have been an earl or a poet or 
something. At any rate during the war his 
people got a big government order. It 
threatened to swamp them. They had to 
have raw materials and they had to have 
them quick. But my man couldn’t get 
them. The rest of us were keeping our 
heads above water with difficulty, pulling 
every wire we could lay hands on, relying 
on our friends in the selling line and even 
dragging in the influential men we knew 

(Concluded on Page 137) 
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(Concluded from Page 134) 

in politics to help us. The electrical factory 
p. a. didn’t have any friends. All he had 
was a choice and democratic list of con- 
sistent little enemies. The man who broke 
his back was an ex-salesman who had 
known him and his ways a long time before, 
but who by some freak of fate was given an 
influential advisory positionin Washington. 
Asa last resort the disagreeable p. a. went 
to Washington to get a preference-delivery 
order. He ran afoul of the ex-salesman. Is 
that sufficient?”’ 

“Tt is!”” Hemingway laughed. “I guess 
I know the ex-salesman all right, because 
he helped me a lot. But the other poor 
devil ——” 

“Poor devil, nothing! He got what was 
coming to him. Haven’t I been telling you 
for a year that business is done on a basis 
of mutual understanding and confidence? 
The poor devil didn’t believe this. Now 
he’s a shipping clerk and beginning to be 
quite affable. I have hopes for him yet— 
because he’s working in our factory and 
I’m keeping an eye on him.”’ 

““That sounds like you, Wiley,’’ Heming- 
way said admiringly. ‘‘ Always doing some- 
thing for some if 

“Come on, here—this is business !’’ Wiley 
interrupted briskly. ‘I notice the fourth 
rule is ‘Be broad-minded.’ Am I?” 

“You are the man my next story is about. 
Remember those tea cartons?” 

Wiley frowned. 

‘‘Where did you hear that?” 

“T never have heard the whole yarn. 
But I know you finally made your people 
go back to the Page & Haskall company for 
cartons. You had been off them for years, 
hadn’t you?” 

Wiley grinned. 

“That isn’t a bad incident for your pur- 
poses,” he said. ‘‘I’ll make it short. When 
Food Products was first organized they 
bought their paper boxes and cartons from 
Page & Haskall and never had a complaint 
to register. Then about eight years ago 
they had some trouble with tea. Retailers 
claimed that it was coming back to them 
from the consumer. Business fell off. The 
officials of the company spent a good deal 
of money to discover what was wrong—the 
tea had a peculiar odor and a slightly for- 
eign taste. Finally it developed that in a 
big carton order Page & Haskall had used 
an animal-base glue instead of one with a 
vegetable base. It was a slip—nothing 
more. Page & Haskall did everything they 
could to make amends, but our people were 

|implacable. The order was issued from 
above never to buy another dollar’s worth 
of paper or paper goods from the local firm. 
The business all went east. Years passed.” 


A High-Priced Grudge 


“Then I came over and took charge. 
About the first order I gave of any size was 
for a carload of paper cartons from Page & 
Haskall. The higher-ups told me to rescind 
the order. 
heard this idiotic story. I finally converted 
every man in the firm except an old Scotch- 
man who could hold a grudge as long as he 
could a ten-cent piece. He made an issue 
of it—either I would cancel that order or 
quit. So I went into the auditing depart- 
- ment and got them to dig up all our orders 
and bills for paper and paper products cov- 
ering that six-year period that Page & 
_ Haskall had been on our black list. With 
those compiled I went to Page & Haskall 
_ and got them to figure what the same goods 
_ would have cost if bought from them. The 
difference ran up to thirty thousand dollars. 

“*That is a pretty fancy price to pay for 
the privilege of holding an old grudge, isn’t 
it, Mr. McPherson?’ I asked. 

“T thought he was going to have apo- 
: plexy—instead he had a good laugh. 

““*You’re a canny lad,’ he said. ‘I’m no 
a collector-r of gr-rudges thot r-run into 
five figur-res. Buy fr-rom anybody you 
_ please, lad, and dinna fash me!’ 

“T think that covers broad-mindedness, 
eh, Hemingway? Now Number Five— 
price squeezing.” 

“T think we are pretty well agreed on 
Number Five,” Hemingway replied, laugh- 
ing. “I have had all sorts of experiences on 





that head, but generally speaking I have, 


found that most purchasing agents take 
the view you do. The other day, for ex- 
ample, I sold half a carload of machinery to 
| Sessions, of the Acme Die and Tool Com- 
pany, without his asking the price once. 
That is an exceptional case, of course, but 
it shows that there are other factors in 
buying. I think my oddest experience, 


I stood pat, because I had - 
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though, was with the buyer for a four- 
million-dollar corporation the other day. 

‘He had been trying to buy extra-large 
jute sacks from me, but he wanted to shave 
the price down to bedrock. Finally I 
quoted him thirty-four cents. A little later 
he telephoned to say he had asked some 
other purchasing agent what he was paying 
and that this man had said thirty-one 
cents. We talked back and forth for a while 
and I finally said that I could touch thirty- 
two if he would take enough sacks to make 
it worth while. What do you think he 
said?” 

“That he was going to buy somewhere 
else?”’ 

“No; he wanted my sacks. He wanted 
one hundred of them!” 

Wiley stared. 

“You don’t mean that? You’re talking 
about Finney, of the Atlas-Brea Oil Com- 
pany, aren’t you? I thought so. I’m the 
man he telephoned to to ask what I paid. 
I told him to get rid of him.” : 

“T’m not kicking,’ Hemingway said, 
smiling. ‘“‘But can you imagine a four- 
million-dollar concern spending that time 
and energy to save a cent apiece on a hun- 
dred jute sacks? One dollar! One bone— 
and you can’t buy a pair of socks for that 
nowadays! I claim that lad is the blue- 
ribbon price haggler of the world.” 


A Wholesome Lesson 


“T wouldn’t even enter against him!” 
Wiley agreed. ‘‘And when that story gets 
round there will be another sick purchasing 
agent. This is going to be a great lesson to 
all of us—this set of rules of yours.”’ 

“Well, there ought not to be much argu- 
ment about this price matter. Any sales- 
man knows what happens when a man 
shows that he is a close bargainer. We 
simply put up the price at the jump-off, 
and then take our chances on being able to 
come down slowly enough to save our skins. 
Sometimes we make a sale at better than 
list; more often the hawss trader keeps 
hammering us down until we quit from 
sheer exhaustion. But you may believe 
me that none of us ever forgets a man like 
that, and if we catch him in the door we 
have sweet revenge and plenty of it.”’ 

“You must have got this next hunch from 
me, Hemingway,” Wiley observed. ‘‘The 
one about fault-finding is the one I mean.”’ 

“No, I got it from observation and ex- 
perience. But what made you say what 
you did?” 

‘Because I have the top story along that 
line. You are hitting at the business- 
trouble hunter—the man who can find a 
fly in every pot of ointment he buys. It’s 
an easy thing to do if you’re built that way. 
All factories are human things, and all 
shipping clerks are something less. Mis- 
takes will happen and breakages will occur. 
The big man makes his damage claim or 
his complaint decently and drops it. The 
chronic fault-finder grabs at a mistake or 
a shipping error or a slip in billing or any- 
thing else he can find and shakes it like a 
rat. There is one man in this town who 
never receives a bill of goods without com- 
ing back on somebody for damages or a 
rebate. And not only that, which is bad 
enough, but when he can’t find actual 
damage or a mistake of some sort he in- 
vents a few and tries to bluff it through and 
get something for it. It’s habit with him. 
And you may believe me that he doesn’t 
let the salesman forget about it either. 

“This bird is getting his right now, and 
getting it good. Whether it will reform him 
or not is another question—I doubt it. But 
the story is that about sixty days ago he 
had a brilliant hunch that a certain grade 
of paper his house uses was going up. I'll 
give him his due—he is a hard man to beat 
at guessing markets. He sent for several 
salesmen, and after indulging in his usual 
tirade about how lax their respective houses 
were he gave one of them an order for a full 
earload, which is a lot of paper. Ten days 
later that paper went out of sight in the 
clouds. We were all of us caught short 
except the fault-finder. 

““The salesman who had taken the order 
was a friend of mine—I’d been dealing 
with him for years. He often compared 
my way of buying and receiving deliveries 
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with that of the grumbler, and we had 
joked about it a good deal. When the paper 
market was all shot to pieces and I was 
beginning to worry about where our next 
delivery was to come from, Nixon, the 
salesman, dropped in on me. 

**T)o you want to join a pool to take on 
a carload of medium-weight catalogue 
paper at about half the present prices, 
Wiley?’ he asked. 

“‘T said that I had a bad heart and that 
disappointments weren’t good for me. 

***T’m not joking,’ he said. ‘Eight of the 
boys are in and I have come to give you a 
chance. If you want to buy with them 
sign here.’ 

“‘T knew Nixon; I signed without read- 
ing. But I was disappointed when he 
walked out without telling me another 
word. Two weeks more passed and a truck 
backed up to our stock-room platform 
loaded down with catalogue paper that I 
almost wept for joy over; and in a few 
days Nixon blew in, trying to keep his face 
straight. 

““«Take a look at that, will you?’ he said. 

“What he handed me was an insulting 
letter from the fault-finding p. a. complain- 
ing that he had been stung in the contract 
he had signed for the catalogue paper; that 
he had found afterward he could have got 
it for less money; and that the first de- 
livery he had received was faulty stock. It 
was his usual letter—probably written 
through force of habit. 

“¢ What next?’ I asked, still mystified. 

“Then Nixon told me the whole story. 
He said that when he received that letter 
he was mad enough to bite a tungsten bar 
and that he had first thought of going over 
and giving the man a good, sound, old- 
fashioned thrashing just for luck, even if it 
cost him his job. However, he had had 
what he considered a better idea—and I’ll 
tell the world it was all of that! He wrote 
an impudent note to the fault-finder, call- 
ing him a liar almost in so many words and 
telling him that he was going to hold him 
to that paper contract as it stood or sue 
him immediately. The grouch came back, 
and in his usual blackguardly language 
told Nixon he needn’t ever come into the 
place again and that he could take this 
paper and his contract and all his business 
and jump off a pier with them. Nixon 
quietly canceled the contract, stopped de- 
liveries and put the goods in a warehouse, 
and then had the consummate nerve to send 
to the fault-finder’s stock room and with 
the old man’s letter as authority to take 
away the paper already delivered. He 
moved so fast that the grumbler didn’t 
know about it.” 


The Case of Greene 


“That was where the rest of us came in. 
Nixon made up the pool in a day or so and 
sold us the paper we would have been will- 
ing to pay for in lacs of rupees at a price 
just a shade higher than the old one at 
which the grouch had contracted it. We 
kissed Nixon on both cheeks, and about 
that time the fault-finder woke up. You 
can see he didn’t have a chance in the 
world. Nixon had his letter telling him to 
take his old paper and keep it. On the 
strength of that, supposing the man to be 
in earnest, you see, he had resold to others. 
When it comes to guileless and childlike 
innocence and blandness the heathen 
Chinee has nothing on Billy Nixon but his 
laundry bill! The fault-finder tried more 
bluffing, but he was just plain out of luck. 
And I hear he is walking very softly these 
days and that when a salesman comes into 
the room he stands until the salesman is! 
seated.” 

“T hit it there then,’’ Hemingway com- 
mented exultantly. ‘‘Too bad I didn’t run 
into that trouble-shooter myself in my 
early days. Then I would have had a fine 
idea of your profession! Well, we can’t 
have everything. And here’s the last rule 
of a sales manager for the guidance of pur- 
chasing agents: ‘Don’t take advantage of 
asalesman’s mistakes.’ I was lucky enough 
not to get- caught myself, but I heard of 
number of purchasing agents who are al- 
ways on the alert to catch a salesman 
napping. When I had their number I went 
to them suspicious, unfriendly, guarded. 
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We never got together on a proper basis. 
And one of them I simply cut off my list— 
never would call on him and have never 
asked my salesmen to visit him. I don’t 
mind telling you his name—he’s Greene, 
of the South American Navigation and 
Steamship Company. I think he ought to 
be in jail instead of in a purchasing de- 
partment.” 

““Yes,’”’ Wiley said, ‘“‘I know Greene, and 
so do the rest of the members of our asso- 
ciation, and I think he will probably be 
kicked out with a loud noise in the next few 
weeks. We have had a lot of complaints 
about him. Our grievance committee has 
been investigating him. The salesmen say 
he alters contracts and does all sorts of 
weird things.” 

“That’s the man, and if you want evi- 
dence I’ll get salesmen who will go up and 
swear his life away. The worst case I have 
heard of us is that of little Bob Sanders, of 
the Electrical Appliance outfit. You know 
Bobby—he wouldn’t harm a gnat and he’s 
as square as a corner stone. Well, he had the 
misfortune to land this fellow Greene for 
some electrical outfit or other that came to 
twelve hundred dollars. A little while after 
the sale it was discovered that Bobby had 
forgotten to charge Greene one hundred 
and seventy-five dollars for the motor that 
went with it—a separate item but usually 
included in the list price. Bobby went to 
Greene and Greene laughed at him. Told 
him he had bought the outfit and paid for 
it, and that as he did about twenty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of business a year 
with the appliance concern he didn’t think 
they would care to press for payment so 
long as he had paid the price as quoted him 
by Bob. Bobby almost wept, but Greene 
wouldn’t stir a step for him.”’ 


Sharp Practice 


“Some of us found out the truth after- 
ward. Bobby’s people were pretty sharp 
about the error, and he isn’t the kind to 
make a fight for himself. He paid that 
one hundred and seventy-five, and about 
ten days later a new baby came to his 
house and there was an operation, and 
then he got sick—well, you know what I 
mean about Greene now. If the purchasing 
agents’ association doesn’t do something a 
committee in white with red masks is go- 
ing to do it, and Mr. Greene will be billed 
with a bucket of warm, sticky tar and half 
a bedful of feathers. I am for hanging, 
myself, but some of the boys oppose capi- 
tal punishment.”’ 

Wiley laughed at the angry sales man- 
ager, then he sobered. 

“‘T rather string with you for hanging,” 
he said, ‘‘but maybe you'll let it ride until 
the purchasing agents’ association has a 
whirl at it. Perhaps there is something we 
can think of that will be worse than death 
for Greene—something like running him 
out of this field for good, say.”’ 

‘Suit yourself, Wiley,’”’ Hemingway said. 

Wiley stood up, stretching. 

“T suppose you know you’ve taken about 
an hour of very expensive time for me, 
don’t you?” he asked. “All right, I don’t 
mind. We’ve got somewhere in the search 
for the halfway ground between purchasing 
agents and salesmen at any rate, and that’s 
a job worth doing. When I write my book 
on professional buying I’ll get you to col- 
laborate with me. And in the meantime, 
how’s Moulton doing these days?” 

‘Sam Moulton?’”? Hemingway echoed. 
“‘He’s the greatest little salesman in the 
West, and his specialty and favorite meat 
is purchasing agents! They sit up and beg 
for him, and roll over and stand on their 
heads; and next year, if nothing happens to 
the Geer company, he is to be general 
sales manager for the territory west of the 
Mississippi. It’s a job I should have had 
myself, only I made the mistake of find- 
ing out too much about selling and then 
telling it all to Sam. You see what you 
did?” 

“‘Sure,”’ Wiley said cheerfully. ‘ Didn’t 
I tell you from the first that the purchasing 
agent was the best friend of the salesman? 
I didn’t say sales manager, did I, you 
glutton?” 

“Why glutton?’’ Hemingway asked ag- 
grievedly. 

“Oh, go on with you!’ Wiley said. 
“Moulton beat you to it with the news. 
He was in day before yesterday and told 
me you were going back to Pittsburgh as a 
vice president. ‘Youngest vice president 
in the concern!’ he said, and you would 
have thought he was telling me he was 
going to be married, he was that pleased!” 
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Sectional view of 
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Surrounding Intake 
Manifol 







Superheated Dry 
Mixture. 

Hot Exhaust Gas 
Entering Intake 

anifold, 


Usual Cold Wet 
Mixture 













Automatic ~ Gives Packard owners Freedor 
bon troubles, Spark Plug fouling, Gold Wk 


ing troubles-and Protects Oil from dangerous 





Part of cylinder head — motor 
without Fuelizer. The best 
designed motors known show 
such carbonizing in a few thou- 
sand miles. 





Part of cylinder head. Motor 
equipped with Fuelizer. Mirror 
surface of cylinder head un- 
changed after 5000 miles. 





Motor completely packed with 
snow. Temperature of air was 
11° above zero. Seldom is a 
motor in actual service so thor- 
oughly chilled. 





Motor started instantaneously. 
The Fuelizer rapidly thawed its 
way through snow. Perfect re- 
sponse to throttle attained in 10 
seconds, 
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ITH the development 

and perfecting of the 

‘“*Ruelizer’’—Packard 
Engineering again demonstrates 
its faculty for going to the heart 
of a problem and getting practi- 
cal results. 

The Fuelizer achieves perfect 
combustion of all grades of 
gasoline. 

It makes starting as quick and 
sure in winter as in summer. 

It makes available the power 
in any grade fuel more quickly. 

It does away with carbon 
fouling of combustion cham- 
ber, crankcase, valves and spark 
plugs. 

It does away with the dilution 
of lubricating oil in the crank- 
case —removing the main cause 
of premature wear on engine 
bearings and scoring of cylinder 
walls,and preventing sticky valve 
guides and valve stems. 


* ** * 


Small wonder that the Fuelizer 
proved the sensation of the 
recent annual meeting of the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers! 

Every motor engineer had 
known for years that the proper 
application of heat will break 
up ‘‘wet”’ mixture. 

How to apply the heat has 
always been the problem—now 
solved by the Fuelizer. 

The Packard Fuelizer not only 
applies the right degree of heat 
at the right place— 


“Ask the Man 
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But more important still — it 
applies the heat at the right time 
—when the engine is cold at 
starting; and maintains an ideal 
heat — not overheat—under all 
running conditions. 


These illustrations tell, better 
than many words, how the 
Fuelizer doesits wonderful work. 

A small part of the mixture is 
drawn into the Fuelizer and 
exploded into hot gas by the 
spark plug. 

This hot gas is drawn down through 
the Fuelizer heating manifold into the 
‘““wet’’ mixture in the main manifold. 
It heats up and breaks the “wet” mix- 
ture into a dry vapor, which explodes 
completely in the cylinders. 

No time lost in “‘warming up!” 

The Fuelizer has raised the mani- 
fold temperature from 33° to an ideal 
temperature (120° or over) in less 
than forty-three seconds—2° a second! 

Tests made last winter at 5° below 
Zero showed that the engine is able to 
pull on high gear almost immediately. 

During the months of testing after 
the perfecting of the Fuelizer, not one 
single case developed of foul spark- 
plug or valve, combustion chamber 
wall or piston rings. Nor was there 
any dilution of oil. 

Winter or summer, the Fuelizer rev- 
olutionizes motoring — reducing re- 
pair bills—lengthening the useful life 
of a motor. 

A Packard achievement. Exclusively 
Packard — now standard equipment 
with every new Packard Car. 

In every way adevelopment worthy 
of the long established Packard tra- 
dition of practical transportation service 
to the owner of a Packard Car. 


Who Owns One” 












Oil tests without Fuelizer 
showed lubricating oil diluted 
with over 7 ounces deposit of 
kerosene in ¢ hours of idling. 
With Fuelizer, no dilution. 





Left—Valve from Fuelizer- 
equipped motor after 6200 miles. 
Right—Typical carbonized valve 
from motor without Fuelizer. 
Note burning of metal. 








Any car without Fuelizer if 
started after idling exhausts mist 
of unburned gasoline and wasted 
oil. 





Packard Car with Fuelizer 
starts instantaneously. Invis- 
ible exhaust after idling or 
when starting indicates perfect 
combustion. 
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Make the most of 
Fairbanks Sery- 
ice to keep your 
weighing equip- 
ment always ac- 
curate. 


AIR 
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N Fairbanks Branch Houses there are 

service shops where Fairbanks scales, 
after years of use, are re-built and re- 
adjusted to their original accuracy. The 
pains taken to keep our weighing ma- 
chines true are no less than the care 
with which they were set at the factory. 


The same high standards are back of 
“FarrBANKS QO. K.” wherever it ap- 
pears—on Fairbanks scales, trucks, 
wheelbarrows, valves, gas engines, 
pumps, power transmission, machine 
tools, electric motors. 





Accuracy 


AN KS 


Whether your need be for a hack-saw 
or a diaphragm-pump, a dozen shovels 
or a complete factory equipment, you 
will find the nearest Fairbanks Branch 
House ready to serve you. Its own 
stocks, and those of twenty-one other 
Branches, form a nation-wide reserve 
against your needs. 


Before your plans reach the “order” 
stage, talk with a Fairbanks salesman. 
His experience will ensure fitness of 
every item to its task. 
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“He did it only for my sake,’’ Martha 
moaned. “But you are right, Dick, and 
you do believe in me, don’t you?” 
“Of course I do,’”’ I answered impatiently. 
“Tell me something else. What actually 
are these guests of Malluc’s?”’ 
“They are ex-convicts, Dick. Mallue 
keeps a prison calendar of when they are 
due to be discharged. Just before that 
time he visits them in prison and talks to 
them and invites them here immediately 
on their getting out, to rest and get them- 
selves adjusted as much as possible before 
trying to pick up the lost threads of their 
wretched lives. Many of them are people 
who have been prominent socially and who 
have been abandoned by their friends and 
families. He gives them a sort of moral 
treatment to try to bring back their hope.” 
“The old lady with the silver hair?” 
“She has served eighteen years in the 
penitentiary. It was a life sentence com- 
muted. She shot a man who was going to 
foreclose the mortgage on her little farm. 
He offered her the choice between that and 
dishonor. She had a tuberculous husband 
and two delicate children.” 
“And the tall man with the ashen face?” 
““Manslaughter—fratricide. He killed 
his brother in a quarrel over a woman. 
He’s been in prison since he was twenty- 
three. The stout man who wears that old- 
fashioned blazer which was laid away a 
quarter of a century ago did something 
rather worse—I can’t tell you what. The 
pretty woman with the tragic eyes poi- 
soned her cook.” 
“Tf she’d done that nowadays,” I said 
with unpardonable flippancy, ‘‘no jury 
would have convicted her.” 
“Don’t joke, Dick, it’s too terrible. 
Her cook was a young Swedish girl with 
whom this woman’s husband was behaving 
disgracefully. Mrs. Smith’s defense was 
that the girl tried to poison her first by 
putting prussic acid in her sherry, but that 
she detected the odor and poured the stuff 
into a medicine bottle in the girl’s room. 
She was known to be insanely jealous and 
they sent her to Matteawan. There’s a 
surgeon who got himself mixed up with the 
law. His plea to Malluc was that what he 
did was not for money but to save an old 
friend’s family from disgrace. Even the 
servants are ex-convicts—the butler and 
chauffeur and maids. Malluc does it all 
through sheer humanity. When these 
people leave here he supplies them with 
money until they can be found occupations 
of some sort.”’ 
_ “Tt would be a splendid charity,” I said, 
“if he did not combine it with cheating 
the law. Does Suzy know?” 
_ “She knows that their guests are ex- 
convicts of course. Perhaps she knows 
more.” 
_ “How did you come to get mixed up in 
it?”’ I asked. 
“By accident. I met this doctor walk- 
ing on the beach and recognized him as 
the former chief of a clinic that I was inter- 
estedin. I knew that he had been in prison 
and had read of his discharge not long before. 
He told me about Malluec’s charity and 
begged me to keep it a secret. Malluc was 
afraid his neighbors might feel uncom- 
fortable at having ex-convicts harbored in 
the vicinity. I stopped him one day on 
the road and told him I thought that it was 
superb.” 
“Then you knew him before Tess made 
his acquaintance?” 
“Weeks before. Then not long ago a 
school friend wrote me in great distress. 
She was always frightfully extravagant and 
foolish and had run her husband deeply 
into debt. His father had built up a small 
trust company and my friend’s husband 
seemed to feel that on that account he had 
the right to manipulate its funds. It was 
embezzlement and he was sure to be found 
out at the next directors’ meeting and con- 
-viected and sentenced to a long term. I 
went, to see them and he told me that if he 
could only keep from arrest for a month or 
‘six weeks he could manage to replace the 
money. I persuaded Malluc to hide him 
here. He was in our house, in the attic 
room, the day those detectives frightened 
‘me so.” 

I felt a chill go through me. 

“Ts he at Malluc’s now?” I asked. 

“Yes. So is Jeannot. This doctor did a 
plastic operation on his face to change its 
‘appearance. . Malluc had already suggested 
‘doing that for my friend’s husband, but he 
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said it would not be necessary. His wife 
made a clean breast of it to the directors 
and persuaded them to withhold serving 
papers on him for two months. They would 
not agree at first, but did. so when he could 
not be found. She told them they could 
take their choice between that and stand- 
ing the loss. The money has been nearly all 
refunded.”’ 

“Did you help refund it, Martha?” 

‘No, it was not necessary, and they said 
that I had done enough. But it has saved 
tragedy and disgrace for my school friend. 
He would have shot himself if caught.” 

“So that was the reason you and Malluc 
smiled after looking at Jeannot’s face,” 
I said. ‘‘You were thinking how easy it 
would be to change it.”’ 

Martha nodded. 

“T gave him the anesthetic,” said she. 
“‘T slipped in there after dark by a secret 
door. They have got a wonderful result— 
made him really a handsome man. I have 
been several times to see my friend’s hus- 
band too. This man Bolton must have 
been hanging about the place and seen me 
go in and out.” 

I shook my head. 

“You’ve been running worse risks than 
merely criminal ones, Martha,” I said. 
“And the worst of it is, you run them still.” 

She covered her face with her hands. 

“T know it, Dick. I’m afraid I’m done 
for—finished socially. Sooner or later this 
Bolton is sure to tell.”’ 

“He can’t prove anything,” I said, 
feeling very sick at heart. 

“Well, you know what people are,” 
Martha murmured hopelessly. 

“Yes, I know. If the brute gets away 
he’ll try to blackmail you or mulct Malluc, 
who would pay for your sake if not his 
own.” 

I reflected for a moment while Martha 
crouched against me almost in a state of 
collapse. 

“Are you in love with him?” I asked 
abruptly. 

“Oh, Dick—I—I don’t know. He seems 
to me a sort of superhuman being, exempt 
from principles which govern others. And 
he is so magnificently strong—with a sort 
of Olympian freshness and vigor. When he 
pulled that poor wretch out of the sea the 
other day I could have flung my arms round 
him. I never thought there could be such 
a man, but now I’m not so sure. There is 
something terrible about him, a sort of 
sublime disregard for what we are all 
taught to fear and respect, and besides 
he has never shown by the slightest word 
or act any feeling toward me but a sort of 
friendly indulgence. He tried to persuade 
me not to involve myself in all this.” 

“T don’t think that he is the man for you, 
Martha,” I answered. ‘‘In fact he stands 
rather apart. I wonder where he has taken 
that unutterable beast. Somehow I can’t 
bear to think of his getting off. It seems 
like turning loose a mad dog.” 

“Worse than that,” said Martha, ‘“‘be- 
cause a mad dog cannot help itself. Listen!” 

We were sitting in the black shadow of a 
pine at the edge of the bank not far from 
the path which led to the boathouse. The 
open bay stretched. before us in a dark 
swimming void which dissolved imper- 
ceptibly into the murky sky so that there 
was no horizon. Malluc had headed 
straight out on a course I estimated roughly 
at about thirty miles before reaching the 
opposite shore, which with a speed of 
nearly twenty miles an hour should take 
perhaps three hours for him to make the 
crossing, land his escaping murderer and 
return. 

But now as we listened we could hear far 
outacross the still water the thrum of amotor 
which we recognized as that of the speed 
launch, and scarcely an hour had elapsed, 
for I have described our conversation more 
briefly than it actually was. Malluc was 
evidently returning, coming straight in as 
he had gone straight out. And presently 
we were able to distinguish a white blotch 
of foam that glared from the inky surface. 
The launch rushed rapidly in, réversed, 
came alongside, stopped, and Malluc 
stepped out on the float—alone. 

I think that the same fearful conviction 
seized us simultaneously. We couldn’t 
speak, could scarcely breathe. Malluc 
stood for a moment with his back to us 
staring out to sea, his hands resting lightly 
on his hips, his feet slightly apart. Sud- 
denly he spat into the water violently, not 


as one might spit ordinarily but as though 
to give vent to a profound disgust, a sort 
of loathing for something somewhere be- 
neath the flat surface—a thing to inspire 
aversion. Then he turned abruptly and 
walked with his light springy tread up the 
gangway and along the path to the house, 
passing us at a distance of not more than 
fifty feet. We listened tensely to the atten- 
uated crunch of the gravel under his feet, 
heard a door close, then silence broken by 
the tremulous quaver of a screech owl in 
the woods. 

Martha gave a shudder. 

“Oh, Dick—Dick!”’ she whispered, 
swayed a little, and as I passed my arm 
about her shoulders she sank limply against 
my chest. 

vir 

DO not think that either of us made 

the slightest effort to deceive our minds 
as to what must have happened out there 
in that dark sinister void. It did not seem 
worth while to reach for any other suppo- 
sition than that this self-sufficient fatal 
personality had taken the dispensation into 
his own arbitrary hands. He had solved 
the problem as seemed best to him without 
regard for any established law or principle 
and suppressed a dangerous criminal, whose 
life was already forfeit, with as little com- 
punction—less perhaps than that with 
shea he might have drowned a vicious 

og. 

Even to me, fresh from the summary 
retributions of war, Mallue’s act was ter- 
rible, even though I felt it to be a merited 
dispensation. But I could easily under- 
stand how it must appall this girl, whose 
whole life and education and habits of 
thought had moved forward with the 
smooth rhythm of a train de luxe, never 
swerving from its rails, scheduled, over its 
right of way, halting or proceeding in 
obedience to established signals, protected 
in its course by established safety devices 
which had been thoroughly tested and tried 
by predecessors of its kind. 

And now she was in her first collision, 
hurled over the embankment, polished 
panels shattered and ablaze. I felt the 
futility of offering any immediate effort 
toward getting her back on the roadbed. 
The very rails were torn and twisted. Sol 
merely held her in my arms, trying to 
soothe her consecutive paroxysms of shud- 
dering gasps by patting her shoulder or 
lightly stroking her hair. Our relative posi- 
tions were suddenly reversed. It was now 
my part to play the steadfast elder to this 
tortured, terrified child. ° 

Doing this to the best of my ability 
I received presently a different slant on a 
big factor in her spiritual turmoil. It had 
been natural to assume that her distress 
was largely due to the conviction that 
Malluc’s principal motive in the deed must 
have been to remove all danger to her 
name, but I now discovered that there 
was another potent factor. She was uncon- 
sciously lamenting the blight of a love just 
about to burgeon. Her first fascination 
had become an infatuation, and this emo- 
tion could only be a transient one in a 
person of Martha’s nature. It would 
undoubtedly have developed a very great 
ae but now Malluc’s act had shattered 
this. 

I made the discovery through Martha’s 
semiaudible moanings against my chest. 
At first I thought these to be directed at the 
late Bolton and in the nature of an epitaph 
or obituary. The Hobarts were Presby- 
terians and the Bible had played an im- 
portant part in the religious instruction of 
their children, so it was natural that 
Martha’s mutterings should have been 
quotations from Holy Writ. I caught sev- 
eral incoherent phrases, such about ‘‘the 
avenger of the blood’”’ and that he who slew 
with the sword should perish by the sword. 

Then it was borne in upon me that 
Malluc, and not Bolton, was the object 
of these recriminations and that Martha’s 
horror of what he had so ruthlessly done 
had placed him upon an alien cosmic plane. 
Such tender sentiment as she might pre- 
viously have cherished toward him was 
gone forever. A girl of her precepts and 
training and traditions could not possibly 
love a self-appointed executioner, no matter 
how justified his act. 

When presently her manifestations of 
shock and horror began to abate a little 
I tried to show her what had happened in 
a reasonable light. 
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“You must not judge him too harshly, 
my dear,’ I said. ‘There was really noth- 
ing else for him to do. In fact it justifies 
his other actions in a way. It makes him 
consistent.” 

““A consistent murderer?” 

“i xecutioner’ would be a better word 
when the culprit is himself due to pay the 
penalty of murder.” 

“But he had no authority.” 

“Well,” I argued, “‘neither had he any 
authority to help fugitives from the law to 
escape. When a man assumes to be a law 
unto himself and begins to tamper with the 
legal criminal conventions of a country he 
should at least keep within the pale of his 
own convictions. Malluc knew that this 
wretch was a low-grade murderer for 
money gain. Bolton did not even go di- 
rectly to him and ask for sanctuary. He 
hung about the place for further plunder, 
then tried to blackmail him in effecting his 
escape when he felt the toils to be closing 
in on him.”’ 

““Mallue had no right,’”’ Martha mut- 
tered. 

“Of course not. But no doubt he felt 
that having acted previously with no right 
he now found himself face to face with an 
abhorrent duty which he was bound to 
discharge.”’ 

““One can’t right a wrong with an even 
greater wrong,” said Martha. 

“No doubt Malluc decided that it would 
be a greater wrong to leave this menace to 
society at large than to anticipate the 
machinery of the law,’’ I answered. “‘And 
in so doing he removed a terrible danger to 
comparatively innocent people.” 

‘And himself.” 

“T don’t believe he would have done it 
for himself alone. Ethics aside, Bolton was 
a venomous beast who committed crimes 
only for his own selfish benefit. He mistook 
the man with whom he had to deal. He 
thought that because Malluc helped vic- 
tims of the law he was either soft of core 
or himself an enemy of the law. In fact 
I should be inclined to think so myself if 
he had let this thug escape.” 

“Perhaps you are right, Dick,’’ said 
Martha wearily. ‘“‘It only goes to show 
what a fearful position one can get into 
when one begins to break the laws of 
society—any of them. But here—in this 
peaceful place! Oh, why did he ever come 
here with his frightful theories and their 
awful application?”’ 

She began to shudder again and cling to 
me like a child, a terrified little girl such as 
I had seen among the refugees in France. 
This second fit of trembling was worse than 
the first, because there were no tears to 
relieve the tension. I held her closely to 
me, stroked her hair, treated her in fact as 
though she were the child which she had 
formerly seen fit to assume me to be. In 
those moments our relations were entirely 
reversed, never to be changed back again. 
I found myself suddenly, and I must say 
not uncomfortably, in the position of the 
protecting male. I still tried to defend 
Mallue and to point out the strong sense 
of justice by which he must have been 
actuated. But I knew that nothing that 
he or I could ever say and do again would 
change the peculiar terror in which Martha 
now held him. 

Her growing passion for the man was 
gone forever, and I could not help but feel 
glad. It had troubled me profoundly, be- 
cause I knew that he was no mate for her, 
whatever his talents and virtues. Besides 
I did not think that he would ever have 
responded to it. He would neither have 
married her nor taken advantage of his 
power over her, because he was not that 
kind of a man. One could not help but 
feel that he was a profoundly good man, 
for all his self-sufficiency, and that his acts 
were disinterested and directed toward the 
welfare of others. It was as though he had 
conferred upon himself a sort of apotheosis 
which placed him beyond the scope of 
mortal obligations. I said all of this and a 
good deal more to Martha. 

“Do you know, Dick,” said she pres- 
ently, ‘you are a good deal like him in 
some ways, but humanly so. You seem to 
have grown up suddenly.”” She took me 
by both shoulders and held me at arm’s 
length. ‘‘What has become of my little 
boy?” E : 

“And where is my serene, superior hig 
sister?’”’ I asked. 

(Continued on Page 144) 
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Full-Size Knitting 


SOCKS 


_) Full-Size Knitting 
New Sock Comfort and Wear for You 












F the high-class socks on the market today, 
compare, for example, six leading brands. : 
) Frankly, they all /ook pretty much alike. 


And yet it is continually reported to us that trim, 
snug-fitting Monito Socks enjoy an outstanding 
reputation for long wear. The secret lies in Monito 


Full-Size Knitting. 











For this exclusive knitting method imparts to 
Monito Socks extra toe-room and thus longer wear. 
And this is important. Only in socks knit the 
Full-Size way can you secure the combination of 
extra toe-room and snug trim ankle fit so essential] 
to style. 


Further! Full-Size Knitting removes heel strain 
and puts a generous top on Monito Socks, which 
insures welcome garter comfort. 




















Ask your dealer for Monito Full-Size Socks— 
the same size you now wear. We suggest that you 
let Style 522—a sock of real 'silk—silk-worm silk— 
serve as a pleasant means of making acquaintance. 


Moorhead Knitting (0. , 1c. 
Harrishurg,Pa. 


MAKERS OF 
MEN’S SOCKS and WOMEN’S STOCKINGS 


New York Offices : 
FirtH Avenue Buitpinc 
200 Fifth Avenue 


© 1920, M. K. C. Inc. 
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Extra Toe-Room? 


A sock that fits too 
snugly on the foot strains 
the fabric from heel to 
garter. This not only 
starts “runs” very quick- 
ly but causes holes at the 
toes. Monito Full-Size 
Knitting prevents this, 
giving more comfort and 
wear. Your sock should 
have a foot long enough 
to allow you easily to 
grasp the fabric at the 
toes between your thumb 
and forefinger. 
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HEN you say ‘“‘that’s a fine-looking car’’, your eye 
takes in the whole outfit, top and all. If the top 
were shabby or droopy, you wouldn’t say it. 


A style top must have style material in it. Motor 
car manufacturers realize this through past ex- 
perience and a very great majority of makers of fine 
cars use Neverleek Top Material exclusively. 


Neverleek is a double-texture material with a 
beautiful, rich surface. It tailors well—holds plate 
glass windows without sagging. It is thoroughly 
guaranteed. 


Full information about Neverleek and samples 
furnished to manufacturers, top-makers and car 
owners on request. 


Fr. SS. CARR COMPAS Y 


31 Beach Street, Boston 969 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 





Partial List of Cars on which Neverleek Top Material is Regular Equipment 


American Crawford Grant Kline Moore Roamer 

Bell Cunningham Hatfield Lexington National Standard 
Biddle Daniels Haynes Liberty Nelson Stearns-Knight 
Bour-Davis Dorris H. C.'S: Marmon Owen-Magnetic Stephens 
Chandler Elgin Holmes McFarlan Paige Stutz 
Cleveland Elcar Hupmobile Maibohm Pan-American Templar 
Clyde Franklin Jordan Mitchell Peerless elie 

Comet Glide King Moon Piedmont Westcott 


Full information and samples of Neverleek showing various finishes will be furnished on request 


EVERLEE! 


TOP MATERIAL 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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“T don’t think I was ever quite that,” 
she answered. ‘‘I never thought of you as 
a little brother. You were more my 
cavalier.”’ ; 

“‘Well, I’m that still,’”’ I answered, and 
rising to my feet offered her both hands. 
“Come, let’s get the dogs and go back.” 

So back we went through the woods to 
find those lovable police dogs crouching 
there quiet as mice and good as gold and 
not having made the slightest effort to free 
themselves, though one chop of their strong 
jaws would have cut the flat leather leash. 
They greeted us with wriggles but no 
betraying whimper, and we started back by 
the path through the woods. 
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li HAD expected to take my swim alone 
the next morning, but just as I reached 
the dunes there came a call behind me 
which sounded like the fluting of the plover 
flying overhead. I turned and saw Martha 


breasting the fresh sea breeze that had 


sprung up with the dawn and that whipped 
her white peignoir against her splendid 
figure so that she looked like the Winged 
Victory, but very beautifully restored as 
to her head. Drawing near, she stooped to 
pull up her stocking over a round dimpled 
knee, and as I caught sight of her rosy face 
I was surprised and relieved to see that it 
showed no traces of the nervous strain of 
the night before. 

“Good morning,”’ I said. 
sleep?” 

“Sleep is scarcely the word,’’ said she. 
“T floated away to some very beautiful 
place and rested every fiber. It seems im- 
possible that I should have behaved like 
such an idiot last night.”’ 

This rather astonished me, as I had ex- 
pected that it might take a number of days 
for her to get over the shock of what had 
happened; not only that of the act itself, 
but a sudden revulsion of her sentiment for 
Malluc as a result of it. Then it struck me 
that this might have been its own antidote 
and that her horror had been less of the 
deed than that Mallue should have done 
it. But this being the case, it had broken 
the spell of his fascination for her so that 
she suddenly found herself emancipated, 
once more mistress of her emotions, and it 
was this sense of freedom that infused her 
with a sort of fetterless exhilaration. We 
none of us actually bother much about 
what happens between people to whom we 
are not held by some strong tie. A fatal 
accident, a deed of violence, a crime, even 
a murder, when personally witnessed may 
produce an ugly shock, but unless our per- 
sonal interest is involved rather strongly 
this is not a lasting one, whereas the read- 
ing of such an occurrence in the newspaper 
does not affect us at all, unless we are 
hypersensitive. 

And Martha was not hypersensitive. 
She was too gloriously healthy and not 
cursed with too much. imagination. Mal- 
lue’s previous attraction for her had been 
upsetting rather than stimulating—kept 
her in a state of restless discomfort. This 
had been roughly stripped away and now 
she was restored to her previous serenity. 
Malluc as a man was too strong a stimu- 
lant for any but a woman of extreme nature 
or a very phlegmatic one, and Martha was 
neither. She was just a sound, sane, 
highly vital, full-natured girl of normal 
instincts and ideas. She was glad to be her 
own mistress again and now expressed this 
unconsciously. 

“After all, Dick,’ said she, “I don’t 
know that it matters particularly to us 
what Malluc chooses to do. Now if it had 
been you or Len I could never, never get 
over it.” 

“Tt’s nice of you to include me,”’ I said. 
“Why do you?” 

“Because you are a dear, and I—I ——”’ 
She stopped suddenly and the color flowed 
into her face. 

“Yesterday morning you would have 
said it,’ I observed. ‘‘Why don’t ‘you 
now?” She looked confused. 

“Well, you seem to have grown up since 
then. You were a great comfort to me, 
Dick—more than I realized at the time. 
I had a very bad time.” 

“‘Of course you did,’’ I answered. ‘“‘I 
wonder what he’ll say when he returns your 
pearls!” 

Martha was looking down the beach. 
Her face lost a little of its color. 

““We’ll soon know,” said she. ‘‘Here he 
comes now.” 

I turned and saw Mallue walking toward 
us along high-water mark. Evidently he 
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knew that we were in the habit of taking 
an early-morning dip and had taken this. 
opportunity of restoring the necklace be- 


fore its absence could be discovered. [I | 


was surprised that he should care to do this 
in my presence, but thought that he dis- 
liked the idea of arranging a clandestine 
meeting. Malluc had impressed me as a 
man who preferred to be frank and open 
where this was possible. 

He approached us now with his light 
springy stride and as he drew near I could 
not detect any sign of disturbance on his 
pleasing, handsome face. 

“Good morning,” said he. ‘Please ex- 
cuse the interruption, but there’s something 
I ought to give you right away. Did you 
know that your house was entered last 
night by a burglar?” 

“*T thought I heard a noise,’”’ I answered. 
“T got up and went downstairs, but the 
gentleman must have left.’ 

“Well,” said Malluc, “T was taking.a 
breath of air before turning i in and came on 
a man lurking by the hedge. He did not 
account for himself to my satisfaction, so 
I laid him down and went through him. 
I found these’’—and he handed the pearls 
to Martha. ‘“‘He admitted he had been to 
your house.” 

Martha’s slight pallor as she took the 
pearls was quite in keeping with his news. 

How very extraordinary!’’ she mur- 
mured. 
thief?” 

He gave her a steady look. 

“T’d rather you shouldn’t ask,”’ said he. 
“You know my repugnance to jails. I’d 
better not say anything at all, because to 
do so would be to make you both accessory 
after the fact. <3 

“But we’re that already—in the case of 
Jeannot,”’ I said. 

“Ah, but that’s different! You both 
assisted at his rescue. Besides he was the 
victim of what he couldn’t help—over- 
powering sleepiness. This other was quite 
a different case. Perhaps I acted wrongly 
according to some lights, but I did what 
was right according to my own. Please 
let’s not say anything more about it. A 
good swim to you—and don’t take any 
chances with this beach. It is like some 
of the rest of us.’ 

“A law unto itself?’’ Martha asked. 

He laughed. 

“Not quite that, but unamenable to the 
laws of man. King Canute proved that. 
There’s nothing free from some sort of a 
law. If you don’t mind I’d rather you 
wouldn’t say anything about the necklace 
at all.”” He looked at Martha. ‘Perhaps 
I ought to tell you both that some of my 
servants are ex-convicts whom I am giving 
a chance to reconstruct their lives, so you 
see I can’t afford to have anything like this 
get out. Now I mustn’t keep you longer— 
good-by.” 

He lifted his hat with a smile, and turn- 
ing on his heel walked off down the beach. 

“Now what are you going to do with a 
man like that?”’ I asked Martha. 

“Let him alone, I think,”’ she answered. 
“Come on, Dick.” 

We romped round in the sparkling water, 
then came out and slipped on our peignoirs 
and started back. 

When we had gone a little way I said: 
“You don’t intend to have anything more 
to do with Mallue, do you? 

“No more than I can decently help,” 
Martha answered. ‘‘But, of course, I am 
always under an obligation to him for 
having protected the husband of my friend. 
I have given up any attempt to judge him, 
Dick. The problem is beyond me. His 
charity to these poor people is magnificent, 
just as what he did last night was terrible.” 

“Would you care to have Len marry 
Suzy?’ I asked. 

Martha raised her chin. 

“T don’t think there’s much danger of 
that,” said she. ‘‘It seems to me that you 
are in a fair way to cut him out. I did not 
miss the way she looked at you yesterday. 
Then you walked home with her. Why did 
you do that?” 

“‘Well, I thought somebody ought to 
walk home with her,’ I answered, ‘‘and 
Len was in a drip and had just time for a 
shower and a change to receive your 
friends. Besides I wanted to tell her that 
our challenge was off.’ 

“What challenge?” 

“Oh, just foolishness! While I was wait- 
ing to see her father the other night we had 
a little skirmish—got giving dares.” 

“T understand,” 
“Len was right. ‘He warned me that you — 

(Continued on Page 147) 
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said Martha coldly. — 
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INGLE-BREASTED suits are among the 
favorites for Spring. Simple, graceful lines, 
| with coats a bit longer. One, two or three buttons. 
: Not always do you find such pleasing patterns, 
such lasting style and such skillful tailoring as 
in this Rodney model. Nor such value, either. 


All Collegian Clothes wear well and last long, being 
made of good all-wool fabrics. They hold their style, 
because it is tailored in. You save when buying them, 
for our profit is purposely kept low. Thus the price 
is legs than you'd usually pay even if you got such 


good clothes. 


You ought to have Collegian Clothes. 
Smart styles for every man of 17 to 70. 


Tailored in Milwaukee since 1849 by 


David Adler & Sons Company 
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FOR FINE WATCHES 





Delicate chasings of fine gold lend This 12 size model is a case that men A border of inlaid enamel and the 
exquisite artistry to this Octagon instinctively choose. It has an air of finest hand chasing combine to lend 
case. It is worn with a silk ribbon virile refinement; a grace of line and harmony and beauty to this Cushion 
as a wristlet proportion that has no need of other Square Case 


decoration 


Who designed the case on your watch? 


NG the movement maker, probably; 
for watch movements and cases are 
seldom made by the same manufacturer. 


If the case is not well designed, your 
watch may be a good timekeeper but a 
poor advertisement of your taste. 


Should the case not wear well, the years 
of service you get will be shortened, 
and think how much of watch 
service and satisfaction depends 
upon the proper casing of the 
movement. 


For 30 years Wadsworth has been 


~ 
BY INVITATION 





making cases for the watch movements 
of the. leading American movement 
manufacturers and importers. 


Many of the new ideas in watch models 
are Wadsworth creations. 


When you buy a watch, select any 
standard movement that your jeweler 
recommends and have him “dress” it in 
a Wadsworth case. The name 
Wadsworth in a watch case is your 
guarantee of correctness and beauty 
of design—of highest quality ma- 
terials and best workmanship. 


Factories: Dayton, Ky. 
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(Continued Ses et 144) 4 
ld flirt with a mother superior, an 
se is scarcely that. I must say, it strikes 
me as not very loyal to Len. ¥ 

“Oh, come, Martha,” I answered. “It 

was not a serious encounter—just badi- 
ey am not surprised,” said Martha. 
‘T had a feeling that she was a flirt.” 

“Then she’s a harmless one,” I answered, 
“and she has her serious side. I found out 
more about her yesterday. She’s really a 
ine girl and a devoted daughter. She 
wanted to stay for tea the worst way, but 
went back to entertain her father’s unfor- 
sunate guests. She seemed to warm to me 
jsecause she thought I was like her father.” 

“Well, so you are,’ Martha answered. 
‘It struck me once or twice. You don’t 
ook like him, but you’ve got the same voice 
ind walk and you appear to have the same 
‘ort of inhuman strength. Look at this.” 

She stopped and pushed down her stock- 
ng. Just above the top of her swimming 
shoe were three livid finger marks. 

“That’s where you grabbed me when 
‘ was going out with the undertow. It 
iched all night so that I thought the bone 
nust be bruised. I’m not a cave girl like 
rour Suzy.” ; 

I expressed my remorse, but Martha did 
1ot appear to be listening. 

“Come to think of it, I’m not sure but 
hat you and Suzy might be excellently 
uited to each other. Your lives seem to 
iave been a good deal the same, and no 
loubt your tastes would be mutual. You'd 
ight, of course, but then you would prob- 
ibly do that with anybody to oppose your 
ibitrary will.” 

“Tt seems to me that you are trying to 
tart a fight yourself.” 

“Oh, no, I can’t fight! You’d find mea 
rery tame antagonist. I am merely a little 
iurt that when you professed yourself to 
ye my knight you should have immediately 
vegun philandering with a strange girl.’ 

“Well, you said that you were warned 
hat I was a flirt,”’ I retorted, ‘“‘and ad- 
nitted me to your service notwithstanding. 
Nhen I tried to be gallant to you I got put 
n the infant class.” 

“T thought you belonged there,” said 
Martha, “but I see I was mistaken. I also 
hought that Len had slandered you.”’ 

“Every living creature flirts,’ I said. 
‘Birds and beasts a 

“Ves, and reptiles,’ Martha snapped. 
‘I abominate flirting.” 

“Well, it cheers things up,” I said. ‘‘So 
’ suppose they’ll soon pass a law against it 
n this country.” 

“‘Do you think it good taste for a guest 
f this country to rap its institutions?” 
ihe asked. 

“T’m not,” Ianswered. ‘I’m defending 
es American girls are acknowledged 
irts.” 

_ “There you go again—another dig! All 
‘ight, go on flirting, but please spare me.” 
“Tt’s better than fighting,’ I ventured 

(0 Say. 
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it’s not! Fighting is open and 
iboveboard. You know where you stand.” 

“Well then, go ahead and fight,” I said. 
‘But please spare me. I’d rather flirt.” 

She turned her head and gave me a 
juzzled, angry look. 

“What’s made you so horrid all of a 
sudden?” she asked. 

“Td rather not say,” I answered. ‘I 
lon’t want to make you accessory before 
she fact.” 

Perhaps unconsciously I mimicked Mal- 
uc’s even, impenetrable tone and deep, 
resonant voice. Ifso it was an abominable, 
unpardonable thing to do and I deserved 
to be well kicked for it even if I did so 
unthinkingly. 

At any rate the effect on Martha was 
alarming. Shestopped suddenly and turned 
to me a face from which every particle of 
color had gone. Her gray eyes had a 
startled, stricken look and her lips were 
trembling. For the moment her face was 
that of a nymph who had turned suddenly 
to see a wicked faun beside her. There was 
a sort of piteous appeal, a look of terror and 
bewilderment and helplessness—as if she 
had escaped some grave danger only to 
find herself in the grasp of a worse. 

Of course at the moment I could not 
realize that I had imitated Malluc so per- 
fectly as to conjure him up beside her in 
my own person. I knew only that in some 
way I had given her a dreadful shock, and 
not being a faun or even a young mortal 
in love with her my first instinct was to 
efface whatever damage I had done. Her 
head was, tilted back like that of a sprinter 
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gasping for breath at the end of a race, 
her parted lips looked dry and her delicate 
little nose with its retroussé tip seemed 
insufficient to supply the needful air. 

‘‘Martha,” I cried, shocked and startled, 
“what is it? What have I said?” 

“‘Oh—your voice—your look!” 

‘Because I spoke like Malluc?’’ I said. 
“T’m terribly sorry. I’m a brute.” 

And then as she still stared at me in that 
dumb helpless way, almost as if hypnotized, 
I did what is the very last thing that I 
should have done. I stepped close, and 
facing her put both my arms round her 
waist and drew her close to me. 

“Don’t you know that I am just as dif- 
ferent from Malluc as it is possible for any 
human being to be? I wouldn’t upset you 
for anything in the world ——’” and as if 
to prove this I drew her close so that her 
face was almost against mine. 

She did not resist, nor did she yield, but 
let me hold her so passively, her arms hang- 
ing at her sides relaxed and her head back, 
her eyes staring intently into mine. I 
do not think that it was because of the 
temptation, though the parted lips were 
tempting enough, but because I wanted to 
break the spell which seemed to envelop 
her, but I leaned forward and kissed her, 
not briefly in a brotherly way but a good 
deal as one might kiss a frightened child, 
and even this she took passively, almost— 
I fancied—with a sort of automatic re- 
sponse as if there were nothing else to do. 

At any rate it brought the color back in 
her face again. She raised her hands and 
laid them on my chest, pushing me away, 
but not angrily. 

“You mustn’t do that, Dick,”’ said she. 
“You mustn’t.” 

“T’m not flirting with you now,” I said 
a little breathlessly. ‘‘I want to break the 
spell this man seems to have put on you.” 

“If you don’t look out you’ll make it 
worse,”’ she muttered. 

“‘Martha,” I said desperately, “what 
shall I do then? Don’t you feel that it’s 
I, Dick, and has nothing to do with him 
at all?” 

She raised her hands to her hair and 
turned a little so that her head came back 
against my shoulder. 

“T don’t know,” she murmured, “‘T feel 
very queer.” And she burst into tears, 

“Tt is simply that this thing has over- 
wrought you,” I said. ‘‘Your life has all 
been so perfectly balanced. Now pull 
yourself together and try to get it out of 
your head.” 

“T’ll try,” she said. ‘‘Let me go, Dick.” 

I loosed my hold of her and we walked 
on back to the house. It seemed to me 
that this was about the worst thing that 
had happened yet and I was terribly 
afraid that it might have some really bad 
effect on her. But just as on the day of 
Jeannot’s rescue she came to breakfast a 
couple of hours later entirely self-possessed 
and as though nothing at all unusual had 
happened. 

x 
EONARD fulfilled a threat he had been 
making ever since my arrival, which 
was to take me for a few days’ tour in his 
fast roadster. 

“It’s time Dick saw something of the 
land of his forefathers,’ said he. ‘‘I’m 
going to spin him through the Berkshires 
and across to Niagara, then down past the 
Delaware Water Gap to Washington and 
back home over the pike. We’re going to 
be two giddy tourists, but if the wagon 
holds together we shan’t be gone long.” 

The family approved this, so we made 
our trip and had a thoroughly good time. 
I was glad to go, because I thought there 
was less chance of Martha seeing anything 
of Malluc with Len and myself away, and 
it seemed to me that she ought to have us 
both—Malluc and myself, so far the only 
disturbing elements in her tranquil life— 
out of the way for a while. 

We got back to find everything just the 
same, and scarcely had Len greeted the 
family and got a bath and a change than 
I saw him heading over for his neighbor’s. 
A couple of hours later he came into my 
room as I was dressing for dinner. I had 
not yet seen Martha, who had gone to the 
Parkers for tea and tennis. 

‘‘Malluc’s at work on a new invention,” 
Len told me. 

“For degravitating ponderous matter?” 
I asked. 

“Well, you might call it that. It’s a 
cooling device for airplane motors. Does 
away with the radiator and a lot of surplus 
weight. He’s got his laboratory equipped 

(Continued on Page 151) 
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Weel your Carciul 
Dressers who know 
the importance of a 
sleek, neat ankle in the 
appearance of a gen- 
tleman. 


....for you Thrifty Men 
who consider long wear 
for yourself, less mending 
for her. 


....for you Comfort-loving 
Fellows who realize that 
bodily ease cannot be had 
without foot ease. 


....ahappy thought toknow 
that you can have all these by 
merely mentioning TRUE 
SHAPE Socks to your dealer. 
Easy to remember, easier to say, 


easiest to wear—TRUE SHAPE 
Socks. 


Ask for No. 152—a silk sock with 
built-in sturdiness of toe, heel, 
sole, and ankle. 


Wherever you are, 
you'll be sure of hos- 
iery satisfaction if you 
insist on the TRUE 
SHAPE diamond on 


each pair. 


If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, write us direct 





TRUE SHAPE HOSIERY COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Self-Starting a 
Remington | Sy 


Everyone who does business abroad must 
feel a supreme satisfaction in the prevalence 
of Remington Typewriters. 


He finds the Remington everywhere—liter- 
ally the new world’s business ambassador to 
the old world. 


He recognizes, in the Remington, the all- 
important factor in carrying present-day busi- 
ness methods to the earth’s remotest corners. 


Since 1874, when Philo Remington built 
the first practical writing machine the world 
had ever seen, Remington Typewriters have 
carried forward the peaceful propaganda of 
modern business. 


More and more, Remington leadership is 
winning world recognition. 


The simple truth is that Remington today 
Stands first, both in numbers and in service, 
in its contribution to modernizing the world’s 
business. 


Thus, after a steady growth of forty-six 
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The Typewriter that Modernized 
Business Abroad 


years, we are able to record the year 1919 as 
the greatest in all Remington history. 


The practical appreciation, both abroad and 
at home, which made this wonderful achieve- 
ment possible, is enhanced with each passing 
month of Remington service. 


More now than ever before, the name 
Remington expresses to business the highest 
Standard of inventiveness and manufacturing 
integrity. 


The whole energies of the loyal Remington 
organization are devoted to maintaining 
that world-wide prestige, by maintaining the 
splendid Remington standards. 


The good name which Remington has en- 
joyed for nearly half a century, must stand 
even higher. 


That you may fully realize the scope and 
value of Remington service, we invite you to 
Study Remington history and to try for your- 
Self the merits of Remington Typewriters. 
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Key-set 
Tabulating 
Remington 


The Invention that Revolutionized 
Business at Home 


ice.’ The New York Public Library alone 
circulates 50 copies of this valuable work. 


Remington Typewriters literally laid the 
foundation for modern business methods. 

They actually antedate every other 
mechanical office equipment in use today. 

Remington, in 1874, pointed the way 
to all the office systems which make 
big business possible. 

For the very first Remington Type- 
writer embodied every basic principle of 
the most modern writing machine. 


Nearly Half a Century 
of Advancement 


As Remington built the first type- 
writer, so also has Remington given busi- 
ness invaluable typewriter developments. 


Remington built the first shift- 
key typewriter. 

Remington modernized form writing 
with the first decimal tabulating 
typewriter. 

Remington gave business the first 
typewriter with automatic ribbon 
shift. 

Remington reconstructed accounting 
standards. with the frst adding and 
subtracting typewriter. 


Remington’s latest exclusive feature is 
the extraordinarily convenient Self-Start- 
ing device. This does away with all 


hand indenting. 


Only the Remington Makes 
This Great Saving 


On the modern Remington, you simply 
press one of the five red Self-Starting 
keys, and the carriage is instantly set for 
name or address, for salutation or para- 
graph, for date or signature. 

The five red Self-Starting keys elimi- 
nate an average of 12 hand operations on 
each letter. : 

They actually save an average of 48 
seconds in the typing of every letter. 


Business Pays Tribute to 
Remington Success 


The greater speed, and the greater pro- 
duction, which accurate typists say they 
get from the Remington, are recognized 
by the business world. 

Business has bought more Reming- 
tons than any other make of type- 
writer. 

Business men endorse enthusiastically, 
the Remington employment bureaus, and 
the Remington office management service. 

Each year, through its employment 
bureaus, located in more than 100 cities, 
Remington furnishes 75,000 typewriter 
operators to American business. 

In public libraries you will find an im- 
portant and helpful Remington book— 
“Cutting the Cost of Stenographic Serv- 


Remington Superiority 
Is Inescapable 


For every class of typing there is a 
Remington which reduces costs, by in- 
creasing production and saving valuable 
business time. 

Accurate operators say the Self-Start- 
ing Remington gives greater speed for all 
correspondence work. 

All forms are handled with instant ac- 
curacy by the Decimal Tabulating Rem- 
ington with the almost magic key-set. 

The Remington Accounting Machine 
(Wahl Mechanism) has an incomparable 
record as a labor and expense reducer in 
billing, ledger-posting, and all accounting 
work, 

Near your own office there is a Reming- 
ton Branch, where you can get expert ad- 
vice and assistance in lowering typing costs. 

Any Remington representative can 
show you how all of the efficient Rem- 
ington machines will help you. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 


Incorporated 


374 Broadway, New York. Branches Everywhere 


Remington Typewriter Company, Ltd. 
144 Bay Street, Toronto 
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& a bridge is for the time useless if the draw is up, 
the motor car engine is merely an idling machine 
without the rear axle, and the car cannot move. 

Think what the rear axle has to do—it must 

1. Deliver the power of the motor to the 
wheels. 
Support more than half the car’s weight. 
Resist the terrific twisting force of the 
brakes, and the torque of the motor for- 
ward and reverse. 
4. Endure the smashing impact of bumps and 
ruts in the road. 
5. Resist thousands of pounds of lateral strain 
on curves. 

With such a task to perform, the rear axle is second 
in importance to the motor itself. 

We who make Columbia Axles realize our responsi- 
bility. We believe that every one of our associates here 
in this great factory is giving the very best that is in him 
to provide absolute safety, efficiency and durability in 
Columbia Axles. 

We make nothing but axles. Motor car engineers 
and designers think of us as “axle specialists.” That 
their faith in us seems to be justified is evidenced by the 
fact that, though manufacturers of nineteen passenger 
cars and twenty-one trucks have specified our product as 
standard equipment, we have never been called upon to 
replace a Columbia One-Piece Housing for any cause 
whatever. 
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Columbia Axle Company 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 





— pew ||, Responsibility is heaped 


upon the Rear Axle and its Builder 








April 24, 1926 





Look for ««COLUMBIA”’ 
under the car 
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HE 50% greater torsional 

strength of the Columbia 
One-Piece rear axle Housing 
is due to the fact that there is 
only one weld—this is an orig- 
inal Columbia feature. An 
extra margin of safety is added 
by over-size brake drums, ring 
gears and driving shafts. 


Columbia Front Axles are | 
equally efficient and reliable. af 
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(Continued from Page 147) 

ind he says if you care to drop over there 
his evening he’d like to get your opinion 
‘bout it, as you’re a technical man. All 
* know about the blooming things is how to 
ly them. Queer fish, Malluc. He goes 
rom one thing to another without the 
lightest hitch. When we went away he 
vas studying out something in wave mo- 
ion. Seems to change the application of 
is mind the way we change our clothes, 
nd the odd part of it is he gets results.” 

- Going down a few minutes later, I met 
Vlartha as she came in and had the odd 
eeling that I had just arrived at the house 
or the first time. She was cordial enough, 
ust as she had been then. But there was 
ot the slightest hint in word or manner to 
idicate the familiarity one might have 
xpected after we had rescued fugitives 
‘om justice and tracked a criminal and 
een him taken to execution and held each 
ther in our arms and passed generally 
hrough enough highly emotional situa- 
ions to establish some sort of a mutual 
ympathy. But certainly nothing in 
Aartha’s friendly unruffled greeting seemed 
9 indicate that anything unusual had ever 
appened us, and I concluded that she had 
etermined to erase all of these troubling 
vents from her mind as much as possible. 
jut she did not hesitate to speak about 
heir source. 

“Papa’s getting quite chummy with 
fallue,” said she. ‘‘He’s been over to the 
iboratory every day, and Malluc and 
uzy came for dinner last night.” 

I noticed that they all referred to him 
ow without the usual prefix of mister, as 
ne might speak of a personality— Edison or 
Marconi or Clémenceau or Lloyd George. 
n fact, I had thought of him in this way 
tom the first, because he had impressed 
1e as so uncommon an individual. 

“T’m going over there to-night,”’ I said, 
to the laboratory after you go to bed. 
en’s going too, but not to the laboratory.” 

“How about your dare?”’ 

‘You are to forget that with the rest of 
he unconventional happenings.” 

“T’ve been very conventional while you 
rereaway. Itseems to have lost its charm. 
me quickly gets the appetite for sensa- 
ion, I’m afraid.’’ 

“T think it’s been a latent quality in 
ou,” I answered. “If you were really 
onventional by nature you wouldn’t react 
o well under extraordinary situations.” 

“Perhaps you’re right. I’m afraid I’m 
ot altogether the Evangeline I’ve always 
hought myself. Shall we swim to-morrow 
1orning and see if we can get through with 
; without something outrageous happen- 


“By all means,” Ianswered. ‘‘Butsome- 
ow I feel as if we were in for a sort of 
urbulent epoch. Sirius must be in the 
scendancy and all of us a little mad.” 

“T feel rather stupidly sane myself,” 
he answered, ‘‘but I can’t say that I care 
quch for it. Such a tea as I went to this 
fternoon with a lot of women chattering 
ores me to tears. I’m sick of women.” 

It struck me that there was more in this 
han she realized. No doubt there comes 

time in the life of a young woman when 
er system requires strong masculine in- 
uences—about the time when most of 
er friends are marrying or have married— 
he dawn of the auntie epoch. From 

wenty-five to thirty feminine society is 
pt to pall, especially when the other is 
‘vailable. Anywhere from sixteen on may 
e the epoch for love, but after twenty-five 
his is not sufficient. Matrimony is what 
3 needed then. 

One may say I was very young to indulge 
n such feministic theories, but my French 
eading and associations were not those of 
n American of my age; also I was am- 
sitious to become a playwright and had 
lipped into such topics a good deal. I 
vas too young to be a cynical philosopher 
nd not old enough to be a laughing one. 
My philosophy was tremendously inter- 
sting and sincere and that night it was 
lestined to be put under a tremendous 
train. 

Martha retired early, as a healthy girl 
hould who gets up at six to swim, and a 
ittle later Len and I strolled over on the 
ath to Malluc’s, he holding on for the 
.ouse while I turned up the slope where 
he lights streamed from the windows of 
he laboratory. The air was very still and 
varm and from a swale beyond came the 
liapason of insect orchestra and _ little 
rogs and big frogs and the trilling of 
jereech owls and marsh fowl, all blending 
nto a sort of vague nocturnal orchestration 
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such as I suppose one hears in the tropics 
but not in France. It sounded very strange 
to me and lent a sort of mysterious atmos- 
phere, which seemed a proper one for the 
outré personality I was on my way to visit. 

I was conscious of a sort of exhilaration 
at the prospect of seeing him again—a 
pleasant one, because I could not help but 
feel drawn to the man in spite of his singular 
and frequently unlawful performances. 
This was more instinctive than logical, 
though if I had bothered to reason it out 
the result must have been the same, 
After all, it required a very compassionate, 
humane and unselfish nature in a man of 
so many absorbing interests to sacrifice so 
much of his time for the sake of bringing 
cheer and courage to the poor derelicts of 
society and sufferers from its imperative 
laws. 

I went up to the laboratory and before 
I knocked the door swung open and Mallue 
greeted me, though without offering his 
hand. 

“Glad to see you, lieutenant,” said he. 
“Come in. This is Mr. Smith, one of my 
guests, who is leaving to-night.” 

A young man who was sitting by a 
writing table on which was a shaded elec- 
tric light rose and bowed, then sat down 
again. He was a good-looking chap with 
rather large expressive eyes and trim clean- 
cut features. I did not remember having 
seen him before, and I took it for granted 
that he was one of Malluc’s protégés whom 
he had been sheltering for a brief period 
and who might now be going out to face the 
world again with fresh courage and resolu- 
tion to steer a straight course. There was 
certainly nothing criminal in his face, which 
was rather handsome and decidedly in- 
telligent. 

“If you’ll just excuse me for a moment,” 
Malluc said. ‘‘I want to write a letter and 
then go down to the landing to see my 
young friend off.” 

He seated himself at the desk, and taking 
a sheet of note paper from the rack began 
to write. I glanced curiously round the 
laboratory, which was roomy and appeared 
to be very well equipped, but with electrical 
rather than chemical apparatus, though 
there were the usual reagents in their racks 
and beakers and test tubes and a large bell 
jar in which some solution was filtering drop 
by drop to give off an ammoniacal odor. 
In one corner was a workbench with an 
iron vise and electric lathe and other 
mechanical apparatus. 

The place was intensely lighted—over- 
lighted to be altogether pleasant for the 
eye—and it took my own a few moments 
to get adjusted to it. Then I looked with 
considerable curiosity at the young man, 
wondering what his offense had been. He 
was about of Malluc’s size and exceedingly 
well dressed in a suit which I thought might 
have been supplied from'the wardrobe of 
his host, as there was a certain cut to 
Malluc’s clothes and a quality of texture 
which indicated without question the 
handicraft of a leading tailor. ! 

Yet for some reason I did not feel that 
this young fellow belonged precisely to the 
upper class, though he might have been a 
thoroughbred, to judge from his fine eyes, 
clean-cut features and ears, which though 
large were trim and closely set. He glanced 
at me once or twice as if slightly embar- 
rassed or nervous and I thought that he 
probably suspected that his position was 
known to me. 

Malluc finished writing his note, blotted 
it and placed it in an envelope, which he 
addressed. 

“There,”’ said he, “that ought to get 
you something, my boy. This director is 
quite a friend of mine and would, I am sure, 
be glad to do mea favor. Well, I guess we’d 
better go.” 

They got up, Mr. Smith bowing to me 
slightly as he passed, and with a little 
smile. In fact I seemed to catch a peculiar 
gleam in his big dark eyes, a curious elated 
look directed at me as if with a sort of 
challenge. It seemed to say, ‘‘ Well, I’ll 
be as good as you are, before long,” or 
something of that sort. At the door Malluc 
glanced toward me over his shoulder and 
there was the suggestion of amusement on 
his face. I wondered if he thought I were 
inclined to criticize his efforts in behalf of 
another mistaken member of society. 

“Be right back. Just make yourself at 
home,” said he; and they went out. 

I got up and examined some of the ap- 
paratus, then stepped over to the desk, on 
which were a few scientific publications. 
A clipping from a newspaper was hanging 
from a pigeonhole and its heavy headline 
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caught my eye, though upside down. I 
drew it out and glanced at it indifferently 
at first, then with a shock of recognition. 

“Drowns trying to escape,” it said. 
“Bill Bolton, murderer and yegg, makes 
fatal effort to escape police net.” 

With a rapidly beating heart I read the 
paragraph through. It had been a Wednes- 
day night when Martha and I had watched 
Malluc put off in his speed launch with the 
doomed criminal. Four days later, it ap- 
peared, his floating body had been sighted 
and taken in tow by an incoming mackerel 
seiner about eighteen miles offshore. 
Recognition had been made positive by 
certain tattoo marks and the grossly exag- 
gerated thumb print. The police had 
traced him down to this corner of the 
shore and thrown a cordon about it, keep- 
ing the water front patrolled, as they were 
also on the watch for the motion-picture 
actor, Johnny Jones. It was thought that 
Bolton, being a strong swimmer, had taken 
to the water in the desperate hope of being 
picked up by some fisherman or other pass- 
ing vessel. 

Well, this appeared to leave no longer 
any doubt, though I had not entertained 
any. Malluc had suppressed this public 
enemy as he might have dropped a trapped 
rat into a rain barrel, and one of the strik- 
ing features of his act lay in its ease of 
execution and the impossibility of his ever 
being made to answer for it. This was 
characteristic of the man. There was a 
fatal finality about him. I did not know 
what he might have done with Jeannot, 
but I would have bet my whole inheritance 
that he had placed him beyond the reach 
of the law. 

Malluc came in presently with an apology 
for having left me. He motioned me to 
take the seat beside his desk and dropped 
himself into the swivel chair, tilting back 
and balancing with his feet. 

“‘T suppose you are wondering what par- 
ticular ‘kind of bandit this young man 
might be whom I have just sped on his 
fang to the dangerous jungle of everyday 
ife.”’ 

“He did not look like a very desperate 
brigand,”’ I said. ‘‘In fact I thought his 
face attractive and appealing, with rather 
the expression of an artist or a poet.” 

“He is an artist in his line,”’ said Malluc, 
looking keenly at my face. ‘‘Upon my 
word I believe that you actually failed to 
recognize him. I thought you might be 
anxious to reassure me.”’ 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

He laughed. 

“That was Jeannot.”’ 

I bounded up in astonishment. 

“Jeannot!’ lexclaimed. ‘‘Impossible!” 

“Tt’safact. His face has been remodeled 
by a very skillful plastic surgeon who 
formerly made cosmetic facial work his 
specialty. He got in trouble some time 
ago and was sentenced to five years, two 
of which were commuted. I brought him 
here the day he was discharged, because 
I take an interest in such cases. Jeannot 
was a perfect subject for his skill, as the 
features which made his face grotesque, his 
nose and ears and inward squint of the left 
eye, were easily operable. Do you think 
that I did wrong?” 

“No,” I answered, “‘but it’s amazing!”’ 

“Jeannot is delighted,’ said Malluc, 
“not only for his reprieve but because it 
enables him to chuck his buffoonery and 
play the serious romantic réles that he 
always longed for in vain and which his 
clownish face made impossible. I’ve given 
him a letter to a theatrical manager of my 
acquaintance. He wants to make his new 
début on the speaking stage. Having made 
good there, it will be easy for him to return 
to the movies.” 

“You appear to be a sort of good magi- 
cian,’ I said. ‘Do you do that sort of 
thing often?”’ 

“‘No, it is only in extreme cases and when 
convinced that a person is a victim of cir- 
cumstance that I help anybody who has 
not actually expiated his or her offense. 
But for such as have done so I have a very 
wide sympathy. I do not believe that any 
living individual can serve a sentence of 
more than a year and not be amenable to 
reconstruction if skillfully treated. I do 
not occupy myself with a lower class of 
criminal, because my personal efforts are 
limited and I prefer to devote them to a 
few who have suffered terribly from the loss 
of a previously good social standing.” 

“Does your daughter know about this?” 
T asked. 

“She does not know that I have ever 
helped criminals to escape the law,” he 
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answered; “only that I help those who have 
paid its penalty. And I will tell you a 
secret: Suzy is not my own daughter. 
I adopted her when she was five years 
old. Her parents were dear friends of mine, 
especially her father. They met a tragic 
death and I undertook the care of Suzy. 
As soon as some good fellow comes along 
and wins her heart I shall give her a con- 
siderable dot and see her happily married.” 

“Does Suzy know this?” I asked. 

“Yes, but so far she’s not very keen over 
the idea. Like all very young impression- 
able girls, she is inclined to hero worship, 
and because I have always treated her with 
unswerving kindness and devotion she 
looks upon me as the perfect man and takes 
me as sort of standard from which to judge 
all other men. This is unfortunate and 
unfair, because it is a biased opinion and 
not atrue one. I suppose that I am a good 
man according to the usual valuation of 
human virtues. I don’t do anybody any 
harm if I can help it and I try to assist 
others and pay my bills and don’t advance 
any disturbing theories. But that is be- 
cause I have not for years been bothered 
by temptations. I have trained my mental 
faculties to a point where these no longer 
obtrude, and I enjoy the sort of mental 
existence which an intelligent person has 
always at his command. My pleasure is 
mostly in research work. I’m rather like 
the Compleat Scientist—Archimedes or 
Solon or Pasteur. There are a great many 
more humble scientists of this sort—and 
Iam one of them. But that’s enough about 
me. I did not bring you here to tell you 
about myself, or even to show you my 
invention, but because I wanted to use you 
as a test for Jeannot’s absolute security.” 

“Well, there’s no question but that he’s 
safe enough,” I answered, “if only he 
keeps his mouth shut about it.”’ 

““That’s his lookout,” said Malluc. “If 
a man’s a fool you can’t do much for that. 
Besides it’s not as if he had committed a 
crime. There’s no bad-conscience influence 
at work. Sleep hit him just as a bullet 
might have done. No sentry ever goes to 
sleep if he can help it, and it is a crime to 
shoot one for it. You might as well shoot 
a man for sneezing when on a trench raid. 
I’ve fallen asleep sitting on a mule when 
going over an Andes trail on the edge of a 
precipice, and lashed to the wheel of my 
schooner in a typhoon.” He looked at me 
with a smile. “‘You would fall asleep in 
your airplane if they kept you up long 
enough.” 

“There can be no question about its 
being all right to save Jeannot from pun- 
ishment,” I said, “‘but it’s a little hard to 
tell just where to draw the line.” 

“Tt can’t be done,’’ Malluc answered 
promptly. ‘‘That was thrust upon me by 
having saved his life. The only other time 
I’ve sheltered a potential victim of the law 
the man had not yet been served with a 
warrant. A couple of detectives were after 
him, but he had not been arrested. But 
it’s unjustified and I have resolved hence- 
forth to confine my refuge work to those 
who have paid the penalty ordained.” 

He picked up the newspaper clipping 
which described the finding of Bolton’s 
corpse. 

‘“‘Here’s an example of what monkeying 
with the law may let you in for. This 
murderous brute was the one who entered 
the Hobarts’ house and stole the necklace. 
He had been prowling about here for sev- 
eral days, and in watching my house for a 
chance to burgle it saw me bring Jeannot 
here, and recognized him. Apparently he 
suspected me of running a sort of criminal 
get-away business, as after opening the 
Hobarts’ safe he came here and demanded 
that I ferry him across the bay under 
threat of blackmail.” 

“You didn’t want to tell us about this 
the other day,’ I interrupted. 

“That was because I was not sure just 
what had happened to him. He had me in 
a tight place on Jeannot’s account as well 
as mine. I couldn’t let so dangerous a 
scoundrel go free, and if I’d called the 
police here he would have told them that 
Jeannot was in the house. His face was 
still in bandages and they might have found 
out who he was, which would have got 
him nabbed and my doctor sent back to 
jail and landed me there too perhaps, to say 
nothing of other catastrophes. I needed 
a little time, so I decided to run Bolton 
in to Boston and hand him over to the 
police there, trusting to get word to the 
doctor that Jeannot must be ready to pass 
muster immediately. Bolton did not know, 

(Continued on Page 154) 
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The Briggs & Stratton Flyer 
(‘The Red Bug’’) is a highly popu- 
lar adaptation of the Motor Wheel 


to a smart two-passenger vehicle. 


and satisfactory ‘Roadster’ for the young folks, 
since it combines the simplicity of the bicycle 
with the delights of the motor car. 


It would be hard to conceive of a more practical 


However, red-blooded youngsters are not alone 
responsible for its great popularity, for pleasure seek- 
ing grown-ups have found this “sporty”’ form of 
transportation both delightful and practical, where 
the services of the high powered motor car were unob- 
tainable or prohibited. 









While the day-in-and-day-out performance of the 
Flyer is admirable, yet it is not remarkable when one 
considers the Flyer itself, for it is the product of an 
organization that has acquired a pre-eminent position 
in the Automotive Industry through a continued 
observance of the best engineering practices. 


The Flyer’s real worth, however, can best be told by 
the manner in which it performs, and you are urged 
to appraise its qualities by personally driving it. 
You may feel assured that your dealer will be pleased 
to arrange for this practical form of inspection. 
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Previous to the advent of the Motor Wheel, 


innumerable attempts were made to motorize the bicycle. 
Power generating units of various forms and weights were attached 
to, or suspended from, the bicycle frame. But, as lightness was 
a sought-for quality in standard frame design, direct power ap- 
plication proved impractical because of breakage through crystal- 
lization at stress-receiving points. 


Then came the motorized 
third wheel — the realization 
of power application permis- 
sible with the use of the finely 
balanced standard bicycle. 


On this rudimentary form the 
Briggs & Stratton Motor 
Wheel has been developed and 
it requires but brief enumera- 
tion to define the broad prac- 
ticability of the motorized 
third wheel principle. 


The motor wheel sustains 
its own weight, the contact 
with the frame being indirect 
—relieving it of all dead 
weight. 








The full power of the en- 
gine is driven directly forward 
to the pivot joint—the in- 
direct point of contact with 
the bicycle. 


Road shock and vibration 
are confined within the Motor 
Wheel itself and are absorbed 
by the cushion of air con- 
tained in the pneumatic tire. 








Its position at the left 
side and back of the rear bicy- 
cle wheel produces the natural 
balance of the tripod, supplies 
three points of traction and 
aids the rider in keeping his 
equilibrium. 





It requires but a few 
minutes’ time to attach the 
Briggs & Stratton Motor 
Wheel; accessories or altera- 
tions of any kind being un- 
necessary, since the attaching 
arms fit any standard bicycle. 


The Motor Wheel being 
at the rear of the bicycle and 
wholly away from the rider 
insures cleanliness. Riding 
togs are not required. 


The Motor Wheel has 
created a new standard of 
economy in the operation of 
motorized vehicles. There is 
no lost motion, as every atom 
of propulsion force is utilized; 
making possible the remark- 
able accomplishment 


100 Miles per Gallon 
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Your copy of the booklet, “Motor Wheel and Flyer’’, S. P. Edition, which con- | 
clusively explains many interesting facts and the Motor Wheel’s broad adapta- 1 
tions, is ready and will be sent gratis. Bicycle, Sporting Goods, Hardware and 

Implement Dealers without Motor Wheels and Flyers available are urged to 

specify their requirements promptly. 
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Here’s an appetizing and economical way of satisfying the hunger 
that comes between meals. PLANTERS PENNANT SALTED 
PEANUTS are as wholesome as they are delicious, and easily 
digested too. 


“THE NATIONAL SALTED PEANUT” 















have a tantalizing flavor that can’t be resisted. Open 
a box or jar of PENNANTS, and see with what zest 
they are enjoyed. Clean, free from skins, and whole 
roasted. In the glass jar they are guaranteed to be 
fresh and crisp if the lid is on tight, regardless of how 
long they have been on the dealer’s shelves or in your 
possession. No other salted peanuts are packed by the 
vacuum process—the only way to 9 Se aA | 
keep them ALWAYS fresh and crisp. 7 | ee As 

Sold everywhere in familiar 5c = Starters 

8lassine bags with “THE RED 

PENNANT.’’ Do not accept 


peanuts offered in any other bag 
—they are not PENNANTS. 


10-oz. jar, 50c 
Glassine bag, 5c 

(In the Eastern Section) 
TO DEALERS—If you are unable to obtain 
PLANTERS PENNANT PEANUTS write to 
us at once, giving name and address of your 
jobber and we will advise you how to obtain 

them promptly. 


Mr. Peanut 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


6-02. jar, 35¢ 


PLANTERS 
NUT & CHOCOLATE CO. 
— WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


SUFFOLK, VA. 





















(Continued from Page 151) 
of course, that we had altered Jeannot’s 
looks, so there wasn’t a chance in a thou- 
sand of his being recognized if warned. 
There were other equally serious consider- 
ations, but I counted on being able to meet 
them too.” 

“T wonder you didn’t take the brute well 
offshore and chuck him overboard,” I said. 

“Well, I’ll admit being sorely tempted to 
do just that. But it does not fall within 
my scheme of things to impede the prog- 
ress of any soul, however low in its evolu- 
tion. My whole effort is directed toward 
helping forward the retarded ones. Bolton 
was pretty sure of capital punishment, but 
he might have got off with a life sentence, 
and in any case he would have had a little 
time to prepare himself. He needed pun- 
ishment. I don’t extend my interference 
to hindering this when deserved.” 

“Then what happened?” I asked. ° 

“We got aboard my speed launch and 
started out. I sent Bolton up in the bow. 
Off Cohasset I altered my course for Hull. 
Bolton had been a sailor and he must have 
guessed that he had made a fatal error in 
thinking he could blackmail me into run- 
ning him across to Cape Ann. We were 
only about a mile offshore just then, and 
apparently he decided that his best chance 
was to slip overboard and swim for it. I 
was squeezing down the grease cups and 
when I looked up he was gone. We were 
traveling about twenty an hour and I 
couldn’t have heard the splash, but the sea 
was a flat calm and there was an old moon 
so that I should have seen him if he had 
been swimming when I turned and went 
back slowly in my wake. He may have 
dived to let the boat pass over him and 
got hit by my patent log, which works 
under the keel. Anyhow, he seemed gone 
for good, and I must say I did not feel like 
crying about it. Five days later I saw this 
article and felt tremendously relieved, as 
there was always the off chance of his 
having got ashore. I’ saved the clipping 
to show to you and Miss Hobart.” 

For a moment I was tempted to tell him 
what Martha and I had seen and thought, 
but felt that I should not do so without 
consulting her. Malluc frowned as if find- 
ing the reminiscence intensely disagreeable. 

“T was never more disgusted in my life 
than when I got back and thought of all 
that might have happened if the animal 
had not removed himself,’ said he, and 
I remembered how he had spat into Bol- 
ton’s fluid shroud. “It taught me a 
tremendous lesson, which is not to juggle 
with the law. Well, I suppose I might as 
well show you the plans for this airplane 
motor device of mine.”’ 

He get up and crossed the laboratory. 
But I had lost all interest in his invention, 
for at that moment my eyes happened to 
fall on his blotter, which was spotlessly 
clean except for the reversed impression of 
the letter he had just written for Jeannot. 

Now as I glanced idly at the imprint of 
this I was struck by the large round straight- 
up-and-down signature from its resem- 
blance to my own, the sort taught in 
English schools and modified by person- 
ality; and then I received a sudden shock, 
for except that the final ¢ was reversed the 
signature might indeed have been mine. 
C-u-l-l-a-m, it read. 

I cannot describe just how the truth 
broke in upon me. It was a rapid process, 
and yet a detailed one, like a succession of 
blows upon my brain centers, each suc- 
ceeding one more violent than that before. 

“Cullam,” an unusual name—as was 
Malluc also. Its bearer an eccentric, an 
inventor, handsome, magnetic, willful, self- 
sufficient, of overpowering and impossible 
personality for an intimate relation with 
such an ultraconventional woman as my 
mother—or Martha, who in this respect 
had strongly reminded me of her. Malluc’s 
personal history flashed through my brain: 
a Heidelberg degree and two years subse- 
quently in France and Italy, which was 
practically all that I knew about my father, 
and this learned from an old friend, as 
mother would never so much as mention his 
name. Then Suzy’s remark about my re- 
semblance to him. I remembered his lack 
of surprise and approving words, ‘‘I rather 
thought you could do that,’’ when I 
straightened the fifty-cent piece he had 
bent, and last of all Martha’s overpowering 
emotion when I had mimicked his voice, 
followed by her passive nonresistance as 
I drew her close and kissed her. 

I sank back in my chair, dazed, stag- 
gered, overcome, not with emotion but 
astonishment. He had gone over in a 
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corner of the laboratory and I could ] 
him setting out some apparatus and tal} 
as he did so, but there was not the sligh 
reaction in my brain to what he said 
his words reached me in a confused bal, 

At that moment I was thinking 
about the fact of our relationship than y 
my attitude toward him should be, 

Malluc must then have noticed my 
rious abstraction. I had leaned back 
the chair and raised my hands to 
temples, in which the pulse was pound: 
He stepped quickly across to where I 1 

“TI say, what’s the matter?” he as} 
solicitously. 

“A sort of giddiness,’’ I answered, 
vertigo. I’ll be all right in a minute,” 

“Tt must be that stuff I’m filtering,”, 
said. ‘It’s an azo compound. Doe: 
affect your vision?” | 

“A little,’ I answered—‘“that or |} 
intense light. There, I’m all right now, |} 

““You’re white as a sheet,’’ he said, 
is close in here. I shut the windows _ 
cause my screens are not made yet. L) 
go outside.” 

‘Oh, never mind,’ I answered, | 
don’t think it’s the atmosphere. Jus. 
bit of liver. I’ve had no exercise to spi} 
of for the last ten days and the trepidat | 
of the car has probably stirred me up, } 
it might be the lobster we had for dinr} 
There, it’s all right now.’’ 

He went to an ice cooler and I heard} } 
drawing a glass of water. I was seized w | 
asort of panic lest he guess at my discove} 
The inkwell was standing on the blot}. 

{ 


— 


and I reached out and deliberately ¢ 
sized it as if in a clumsy effort to lay h 
of something in rising to my feet. 

“Confound it!” I said. ‘I’ve spil}, 
your ink,” | 

“Oh, hang the ink!”’ said Mallue. “§j}) 
outside and take a few deep breaths. Th} 
always fixes me when I get muggy.” 

I did so, and quickly pulled myself: 
gether. I had not the slightest intent) 
of telling him what I had found out then 
at any subsequent time. This was 1 
through anger or resentment, but becai 
I felt that if he had wished to assert | 
parenthood he would have done so lo 
ago. The chances were, I thought, that 
had known of our relationship the mome 
he laid eyes on me, 

Malluec brought me a glass of wat 
which I drank, and we were standing the 
in the soft night air when we heard t 
murmur of voices and caught the gleam 
a white figure and beside it a darker 0 
coming toward the laboratory. Then Su 
and Len came within the zone of lig 
streaming from the open door. | 

“We thought we’d come and see wh 
our French expert thinks of the invention 
said Len. 

“T haven’t seen it yet,’’ I answere 
“T was talking with Mr. Mallue and su 
denly got an attack of blind staggers. Ti 
much lobster.” 1 | 

“Tt’s the car,” said Len. “I get th 
way sometimes running over the roa 
Eyes, I guess, or else shaking up your live 
A bit of tennis will fix you all right.” 

Suzy stepped inside. 

“Phew!” said she. “It’s that ammoni | 
smell. The other day it was hydroge 
sulphide. I thought papa must be exper 
menting with a process for redeeming rott# 


eggs. é , 
“Well,” said Malluc, “suppose we let th 
invention wait. Let’s go up to the house’ 
“‘T must say,” said Suzy, that evenii 
“that you don’t seem to be pushing yol| 
campaign for Len with any amount 
vigor.” c 
“From the speed with which he got 01 
here the moment we arrived I shouldigl 
that he did not need much support,” 
replied. 
“You might infuse him with a littled | 
your dash though,” Suzy suggested. —_ 
“You flatter me, Suzy,” I answ 
sadly. “Did you really miss him when} 
was gone?” | 
“Why, yes, Dick,’’ she admitted. “ 
was considerably surprised to find out he 
much. In fact I’m almost afraid that! 
he were to make a vigorous assault ths 
garrison might possibly have to surrender. ' 
She looked down at her feet, a very shi 
and happy little girl. W 
“That is splendid, Suzy,” I said. “Yo 
see, Len is the best soldier after all. Ht! 
goes steadily ahead through the barbed: 
wire entanglements.”’ I drew her to ai 
me and kissed her on the cheek. “ Mint) 
are the tactics of Joffre, you see. I nibbli| 
at them.” 7 | 
(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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The case for Chalmers has rested itself for 
several years on its power rhythm, its rare ability 
to utilize the last ounce of power nature stored 
away in gasoline, and to provide gentle, steady power 
that was throbless. 

Now comes a new body—a new coach—to 
make this car doubly charming. 

To see it is to want a Chalmers, for it is so 
simple in line, so engaging as a result of its simplicity. 

You can add the final touch to this choice if 
you will but ride in one a short distance. Hot 
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Spot and Ram’s-horn, those two ingenious devices 
that fertile minds invented to “digest” the raw, 
inferior gasoline of the day, will win you. 

They wring out the power in the gasoline, feed 
each cylinder without favoritism, and supply a 
rhythm of action that is very engaging. 

Also they take out the uneven throb, and once 
you experience this sensation you, too, will say 
Chalmers is one of the few great cars of the world. 


CHALMERS MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT 


CHALMERS MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORP., EXPORT DIVISION, 1808 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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A New Beauty Now Makes a Chalmers Doubly Charming 
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HERE is a sense of utmost satisfac- 

tion in the attainment of an ideal. 
This pride in achievement makes for 
progress. It has brought better auto- 
mobiles—and developed better tires. 


And this pride in achievement has 
brought the Ajax Cord. 


Performance records of the Ajax Cord 
have been most carefully measured. So 
have the sales records in the thousands of 
Ajax dealers’ stores. The findings are 
that the Ajax Cord marks distinct ad- 
vancement in mileage, in service and 
in value. Increases in its sale to motor- 
ists—the one sure reflection of pub- 













rude In AcAtevement 


lic confidence in the product—have been 
amazing. 


Special Construction Features 


Ajax Cord Tires are built by selected experts. 
Ply upon ply they build, always laying the cords 
gently in place—they never stretch them. 
Thus the full resiliency is preserved. 


That’s why the Ajax Cord rides so smoothly and 
gives as it should with each shock of the road. 
The Ajax Cord is reinforced by Ajax Shoulders 
of Strength. And it has the Cleated Tread—it 
holds like the cleats on an athlete’s shoes. 
Your nearest Ajax Sales and Service Depot is 
headquarters for the Ajax Cord, the Ajax Road 
King (fabric) and Ajax H. Q. (High Quality) 
Tire Accessories. 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc.,. NEW YORK 


Factories: Trenton, N. J. 


Branches in Leading Cities 
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' A solution flashed upon Perry. 
' “You got a date to-night? 

“Oh, I couldn’t possibly 
' “Oh, come on,” said Perry encourag- 
ingly. ‘Sure you can! Here! Bea good 
‘sport and climb into these hind legs.” 
| With difficulty he located them and 
lextended their yawning depths ingratiat- 
ingly. But Mrs. Nolak seemed loath. She 
‘backed perversely away. 

“ Oh, no Beg f 

“C’m on! Why, you can be the front if 
‘you want to. Or we'll flip a coin.” 

“Oh, no ——” 

“Make it worth your while.” 

Mrs. Nolak set her lips firmly together. 

“Now you just stop!” she said with no 
coyness implied. ‘None of the gentlemen 
ever acted up this way before. My hus- 
band ——” 

“You got a husband?” demanded Perry. 
‘‘Where is he?”’ 

“He’s home.” 

“Wha’s telephone number?” 

After considerable parley he obtained the 
telephone number pertaining to the Nolak 
oenates and got into communication with 
shat small, weary voice he had heard once 
oefore that day. But Mr. Nolak, though 
taken off his guard and somewhat confused 
oy Perry’s brilliant flow of logic, stuck 
staunchly to his point. He refused firmly 
out with dignity to help out Mr. Park- 
hurst in the capacity of back part of a 
camel. 

Having rung off, or rather having been 
rung off on, Perry sat down on a three- 
legged stool to think it over. He named 
over to himself those friends on whom he 
night call, and then his mind paused as 
Betty Medill’s name hazily and sorrow- 
‘ully occurred to him. He had a senti- 
nental thought. He would ask her. Their 
ove affair was over, but she could not 
refuse this last request. Surely it was not 
nuch to ask—to help him keep up his end 
wf social obligation for one short night. 
And if she insisted she could be the front 
yart of the camel and he would go as the 
yack. His magnanimity pleased him. His 
nind even turned to rosy-colored dreams 
of a tender reconciliation inside the camel— 
shere hidden away from all the world. 

“Now you’d better decide right off.’ 

The bourgeois voice of Mrs. Nolak broke 
n upon his mellow fancies and roused him 
50 action. He went to the phone and called 
1p the Medill house. Miss Betty was out; 
aad gone out to dinner. 

Then, when all seemed lost, the camel’s 
yack wandered curiously into the store. He 
vas a dilapidated individual with a cold 
n his head and a general trend about him 
of downwardness. His cap was pulled 
lown low on his head, and his chin was 
dulled down low on his chest, his coat hung 
jown to his shoes, he looked run-down, 
jown at the heels, and—Salvation Army 
bo the contrary—down and out. He said 
shat he was the taxicab driver that 
she gentleman had hired at the Clar- 
ndon Hotel. He had been instructed 
(0 wait outside, but he had waited 
some time and a suspicion had grown 
ipon him that the gentleman had gone 
out the back way with purpose to de- 
‘raud him—gentlemen 
sometimes did—so he 
iad come in. He sank 

flown onto the three- 
egged stool. 

““Wanta gotoa 
oarty?”’ demanded Perry 
sternly. 

“T gotta work,’ an- 
swered the taxi driver 
‘ugubriously. “I gotta 
<eep my job.” 
| “It’s a very good 
party.” f 

“°S a very good job,” 
| “Come on!” urged = 
Perry. “Bea good fella. ~ =. ° 
See —it’s pretty!” He 
neld the camel up and 
the taxi driver looked at 
,t cynically. 

} oe Huh ! ” 

, Perry searched feverishly among the 
‘olds of the cloth. 

| “See!” he cried enthusiastically, holding 
ap a selection of folds. “This is your part. 
You don’t even have to talk. All you have 
Zo do is to walk—and sit down occasionally. 
You do all the sitting down. Think of it. 
Um on my feet all the time and you can sit 


” 
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Til CAMEL’S BACK 


(Continued from Page 17) 


down some of the time. The only time I 
can sit down is when we’re lying down, and 
you can sit down when—oh, any time. 
See?” : 

“What’s ’at thing?’”’ demanded the in- 
dividual dubiously. ‘‘A shroud?” 

“Not at all,” said Perry hurriedly. ‘‘It’s 
a camel.” 

“ee Huh?’’ 

Then Perry mentioned a sum of money, 
and the conversation left the land of 
grunts and assumed a practical tinge. Perry 
and the taxi driver tried on the camel in 
front of the mirror. 

“You can’t see it,’’ explained Perry, 
peering anxiously out through the eye- 
holes, ‘“‘but honestly, ole man, you look 
sim’ly great! Honestly!’ 

A grunt from the hump acknowledged 
this somewhat dubious compliment. 

“Honestly, you look great!’’ repeated 
Perry enthusiastically. ‘“‘Move round a 
little.” 

The hind legs moved forward, giving the 
effect of a huge cat-camel hunching his 
back preparatory to a spring. 

“No; move sideways.” 

The camel’s hips went neatly out of 
joint; a hula dancer would have writhed 
in envy. 

“Good, isn’t it?’’ demanded Perry, turn- 
ing to Mrs. Nolak for approval. 

“Tt looks lovely,” agreed Mrs. Nolak. 

““We'll take it,”’ said Perry. 

The bundle was safely stowed under 
Perry’s arm and they left the shop. 

“Go to the party!’ he commanded as he 
took his seat in the back. 

“What party?” 

‘*Fanzy-dress party.” 

““Where’bouts is it?” 

This presented a new problem. Perry 
tried to remember, but the names of all 
those who had given parties during the 
holidays danced confusedly before his eyes. 
He could ask Mrs. Nolak, but on looking 
out the window he saw that the shop was 
dark. Mrs. Nolak had already faded out, a 
little black smudge far down the snowy 
street. 

“Drive uptown,” directed Perry with 
fine confidence. ‘“‘If you see a party, stop. 
Otherwise I’ll tell you when we get there.” 

He fell into a hazy daydream and his 
thoughts wandered again to Betty—he 
imagined vaguely that they had had a dis- 
agreement because she refused to go to the 


party as the back part of the camel. He 
was just slipping off into a chilly doze when 
he was wakened by the taxi driver opening 
the door and shaking him by the arm. 

“Here we are, maybe.” 

Perry looked out sleepily. A striped 
awning led from the curb up to a spreading 
gray stone house, from inside which issued 
the low drummy whine of expensive jazz. 
He recognized the Howard Tate house. 

“Sure,” he said emphatically; ‘‘’at’s it! 
Tate’s party to-night. Sure, everybody’s 
goin’.”’ 

“Say,” said the individual anxiously 
after another look at the awning, ‘‘you 
sure these people ain’t gonna romp on me 
for comin’ here?” 

Perry drew himself up with dignity. 

“°F anybody says anything to you, just 
tell em you’re part of my costume.” 

The visualization of himself as a thing 
rather than a person seemed to reassure 
the individual. 

“All right,’’ he said reluctantly. 

Perry stepped out under the shelter of 
the awning and began unrolling the camel. 

“‘Let’s go,’”’ he commanded. 

Several minutes later a melancholy, 
hungry-looking camel, emitting clouds of 
smoke from his mouth and from the tip of 
his noble hump, might have been seen 
crossing the threshold of the Howard Tate 
residence, passing a startled footman with- 
out so much as a snort, and heading di- 
rectly for the main stairs that led up to the 
ballroom. The beast walked with a pe- 
culiar gait which varied between an uncer- 
tain lockstep and a stampede—but can 
best be described by the word “‘halting.”’ 
The camel had a halting gait—and as he 
walked he alternately elongated and con- 
tracted like a gigantic concertina. 


qr 


HE Howard Tates are, as everyone who 

lives in Toledo knows, the most for- 
midable people in town. Mrs. Howard Tate 
was a Chicago Todd before she became a 
Toledo Tate, and the family generally 
affect that conscious simplicity which has 
begun to be the earmark of American aris- 
tocracy. The Tates have reached the stage 
where they talk about pigs and farms and 
look at you icy-eyed if you are not amused. 
They have begun to prefer retainers rather 
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than friends as dinner guests, spend a lot 
of money in a quiet way and, having lost 
all sense of competition, are in process of 
growing quite dull. 

The dance this evening was for little 
Millicent Tate, and though there was a 
scattering of people of all ages present the 
dancers were mostly from school and col- 
lege—the younger married crowd was at 
the Townsends’ circus ball up at the Tallyho 
Club. Mrs. Tate was standing just inside 
the ballroom, following Millicent round 
with her eyes and beaming whenever she 
caught her eye. Beside her were two 
middle-aged sycophants who were saying 
what a perfectly exquisite child Millicent 
was. It was at this moment that Mrs. Tate 
was grasped firmly by the skirt and her 
youngest daughter, Emily, aged eleven, 
hurled herself with an ‘‘Oof!” into her 
mother’s arms. 

““Why, Emily, what’s the trouble?” 

“Mamma,” said Emily, wild-eyed but vol- 
uble, ‘‘there’s something out on the stairs.’’ 

“What?” 

“There’s a thing out on the stairs, 
mamma. I think it’s a big dog, mamma, 
but it doesn’t look like a dog.” 

“What do you mean, Emily?” 

The sycophants waved their heads and 
hemmed sympathetically. 

“Mamma, it looks like a—like a camel.’’ 

Mrs. Tate laughed. 

“You saw a mean old shadow, dear, 
that’s all.”’ 

*“No, I didn’t. No, it was some kind of 
thing, mamma—big. I was going down- 
stairs to see if there were any more people 
and this dog or something, he was coming 
upstairs. Kinda funny, mamma, like he 
was lame. And then he saw me and gave a 
sort of growl and then he slipped at the 
top of the landing and I ran.” 

Mrs. Tate’s laugh faded. 

“The child must have seen something,” 
she said. 

The sycophants agreed that the child 
must have seen something—and suddenly 
all three women took an instinctive step 
away from the door as the sounds of muf- 
fled footsteps were audible just outside. 

And then three startled gasps rang out 
as a dark brown form rounded the corner 
and they saw what was apparently a huge 
beast looking down at them hungrily. 

““Oof!” cried Mrs. 
Tate. 

(Continued on 

Page 161) 
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“(Julius Ca@sar,’’ Announced Perry, Turning Round From the Mirror. 
“‘Man of Iron Will and Stern ’Termination”’ 
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~ New May ‘Numbers 





BERT 





They All Make 
Records Exclusively 


for Columbia 


Operatic 
Baklanoff, Barrientos, Garden, Gordon, 
Hackett, Lazaro, Macbeth, Mardones, 
Ponselle, Romain, Rothier, Stracciari. 


Concert 
Farrar, Gates, Graveure, Lashanska, 
Maurel, Meader, Nielsen, Seagle. 


Instrumentalists 
Eddy Brown, Casals, Grainger, Hof- 
mann, Jacobsen, Seidel, Ysaye. 


Miscellaneous 
Harry C. Browne, Guido Deiro, Fisk 
University Quartette, Yvette Guilbert, 
Fred Hughes, Marconi Brothers, 
Paulist Choristers, Frank Tinney, 
Edna White Trumpet Quartette. 
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g Whistling Song 


Al Jolson not 
only sings but me- 
lodiously whistles 
‘““Swanee,”’ his 


/ latest S7zbad hit, 
that song of long- 
ing for the South. 


A-2884—85c 





Big © Saxophones ¢ ¢, 
Buddha-Dardanella 3 : 


The Columbia 
Saxophone Sex- 
tette plays this rol- 
licking, fox-trot 
record punctuated 5 
by the popping of ~~ 
the big bass saxo- 
phone. ey. 


A-2876—85c 


Bert Williams 
Has the Blues 


“I’m Sorry I Ain’t 
Got It, You Could Have 
It If I Had It’’ is the 
answer Bert always gets 
when he tries to make a 
touch in this side-split- 
ting song of the‘ Blues.” 

A-2877—85c 





Jolsons Swanee’ 


Other Hits On 
May List 


More than ninety per cent 
of the artists who have made 
Columbia Records this month 
make records for Columbia ex- 
clusively. Yet these are only a 
few of the many exclusive artists 
who make records for Columbia. 
The place to look for the latest 
records by the most popular 
artists is always the Columbia 
dealer’s store. 


Ah! There—Flirtation Fox-Trot ) 
Columbia Orchestra { A-2879 
Just Another Kiss— Waltz 85c 
Paul Biese Trio 
Venetian Moon—Fox-Trot ) 
Kentucky Serenaders is hg 
‘Bo-la- Bo- Fn pE Fox-Trot \ 8 
Ted Lewis’ Jazz Band 
If You Could Care—Medley betel 
Prince’s Orchestra ( A-6144 
On Miami Shore—Medley Waltz j $1.25 
rince’s Dance ecg 
Dancing Honeymoon—Fox-Tro ) 
Art Hickman’s Gichestan _ A-2880 
Fee Fi Fo Fum—One-Step { 85 
tt Hickman’s T Orchasele 
Afghanistan—F ox-T rot ) 
Prince’s Dance Orchestra ( A-2883 
Mohammed—Fox-T rot 85c 
Prince’s Dance Orchestra 
Barbiere di Siviglia — Dunque Io Son | 49612 
Barrientos and Stracciari § $2.00 
La Boheme Selections — Part I 
Metropolitan Opera House Orch. | A-6143 
La Boheme Selections — Part Il \ $1.50 
Metropolitan Opera House Orch. 
) 49694 


| ’Cause of You Riccardo Stracciari ; $1.50 


Sunrise and You __George Meader ) lly \2 2886 
I'll Think of You When Evening 
Shadows Fall George Meader) 8 
Uncle Zed and His Fiddle — 
Descriptive Monologue } 
Charles Ross Taggart - rade 
Uncle Zed Buys a Graphophone— 
Descriptive Monologue 
Charles Ross Taggart 


My Mother’s Songs 


William McEwan asd 
One by One We’re i Over 
William McEwan 
Christ in Flanders 
Charles Harrison ( A- —s 


In Flanders Fields 
Charles Harrison 
Goodnight, Angeline ) 
mceeieee erstigtie A-2888 
We Must Have a Song 85c 
emember Benriest ‘Cuartette 


When My Baby ae, 


Daddy, You’ve Been a 
Mother to Me 


Henry Burr os ies 


Lewis James 
Beautiful Hawaiian Love 
Campbell and Burr 


) 
iat 
la ao 
Hawaiian Hours With You ese 
la 
ae 


Campbell and Burr 


Peg: Charles Harrison 
Say tt With Flowers 
Charles Harrison 


Serenade—Violin Solo 


2s 


Eddy Brown 
The Old Refrain—Violin Solo A31 
Eddy Brown 
Fast Polka—Royal Serbian 
Tambouritza Orchestra | E-4520 
Grandmother’s Waltz—Royal 85c 
Serbian Tambouritza Orchestra 
First Waltz—Accordion Duet 
Marconi Brothers | A-2891 
Selections from Faust—Accordion \ 85c 
uet Marconi Brothers 
Get the New Columbia Novelty Record 
Booklet. Every Columbia Dealer has it 
Any Columbia Dealer will play 
you any Columbia Record. 

New Columbia Records on Sale at All 
Columbia Dealers the 10th and 
20th of Every Month 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CoO., New York 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 


A; pe 


ries ea ice Sd 
ok ah ic Sitar 


Ponselles Tragic - 
“Suicidio 


Thrilling and 
heartrending are 
the tones of this 
great dramatic 
soprano in this 
tragic aria from 


LaGtoconda. . 
49735—$1.50 









Hackett’ First 
‘English Record 


That beautiful love ballad, 
“1’q Build a World in the 


Heart ofaRose,” 


isthis famous 


tenor’s first English record. 


78929—$1.00 


Seagle Sings Two 


Negro Spirituals 


Real honest- 
to-goodness ne- 
ero revival hymns 
are Oscar Seagle’s 
“Golden Crown’’ 
and “Standin’ in 
de Need o’ Prayer.” 

A-2889—$1.00 
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HE distinguishing note in Nettleton foot- 
Wear Is a very tangible air of distinction— 
a character and stability that are peculiarly 
Nettleton. Shoes so uncommonly good can- 


not be judged by common standards. 


Nettleton perfection in style and quality is 
inwrought by reason of an excess of care and 
zeal and conscience. Their slightly higher 
cost is cheerfully paid by thousands of Nettle- 


ton wearers who appreciate their greater worth 
In greater wear. 


A: E. NETTLETON COMPANY, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 








April 24,1920 











(Continued from Page 157) 
**Q-0-oh!” cried the ladies in a chorus. 
The camel suddenly humped his back, 

and the gasps turned to shrieks. 

“Oh—look!” 

“What is it?” 

The dancing stopped, but the dancers 
hurrying over got quite a different impres- 
sion of the invader from that of the ladies 
by the door; in fact, the young people im- 
mediately suspected that it was a stunt, a 
hired entertainer come to amuse the party. 
The boys in long trousers looked at it 
rather disdainfully and sauntered over with 
their hands in their pockets, feeling that 
their intelligence was being insulted. But 
the girls ran over with much handclapping 
and many little shouts of glee. 

“Tt’s a camel!” 

“Well, if he isn’t the funniest!” 

The camel stood there uncertainly, sway- 
ing slightly from side to side and seeming 
to take in the room in a careful, appraising 
glance; then as if he had come to an abrupt 
decision he turned and ambled swiftly out 
the door. 

Mr. Howard Tate had just come out of 
his den on the lower floor and was standing 
chatting with a good-looking young man in 
the hall. Suddenly they heard the noise of 
shouting upstairs and almost immediately 
a succession of bumping sounds, followed 
by the precipitous appearance at the foot 
of the stairway of a large brown beast who 
seemed to be going somewhere in a great 


**Now what the devil!” said Mr. Tate, 
starting. 

The beast picked itself up with some dig- 
nity and affecting an air of extreme non- 
chalance, as if he had just remembered an 
important engagement, started at a mixed 

jt toward the front door. In fact, his 

tont legs began casually to run. 

“See here now,” said Mr. Tate sternly. 
“Here! Grab it, Butterfield! Grab it!” 

The young man enveloped the rear of 
the camel in a pair of brawny arms, and 
evidently realizing that further locomotion 
was quite impossible the front end sub- 
mitted to capture and stood resignedly in a 
state of some agitation. By this time a flood 
of young people was pouring downstairs, 
and Mr. Tate, suspecting everything from 
an ingenious burglar to an escaped lunatic, 
gave crisp directions to the good-looking 
young man: 

“Hold him! 
soon see.” 

The camel consented to be led into the 
den, and Mr. Tate, after locking the door, 
took a revolver from a table drawer and 
instructed the young man to take the 
thing’s head off. Then he gasped and re- 
turned the revolver to its hiding place. 

“Well, Perry Parkhurst!” he exclaimed 
in amazement. 

“°M in the wrong pew,” said Perry 
sheepishly. ‘‘Got the wrong party, Mr. 


Lead him in here; we'll 


-Tate. Hope I didn’t scare you.” 


“Well—you gave us a thrill, Perry.” 
Realization dawned on him. ‘‘Why, of 
course; you’re bound for the Townsends’ 
circus ball.” 

“That’s the general idea.” 

“Let me introduce Mr. Butterfield, Mr. 
Parkhurst. Parkhurst is our most famous 
young bachelor here.’”’ Then turning to 
Perry: ‘Butterfield is staying with us for 
a few days.” 

“T got a little mixed up,” mumbled 
Perry. “I’m very sorry.” 

“Heavens, it’s perfectly all right; most 
natural mistake in the world. I’ve got a 
clown costume and I’m going down there 
myself after a while. Silly idea for a man 
of my age.” He turned to Butterfield. 
“Better change your mind and come down 
with us.” 

The good-looking young man demurred. 
He was going to bed. 

4 “Have a drink, Perry?” suggested Mr. 


ate. 

“Thanks, I will.” le 
“And, say,” continued Tate quickly, 
“T’d forgotten all about your—friend here.” 
He indicated the rear part of the camel. ‘I 
didn’t mean to seem discourteous. Is it 
anyone I know? Bring him out.” 

“It’s not a friend,’ explained Perry 
hurriedly. ‘‘I just rented him.” 

“Does he drink?” 

“Do you?” demanded Perry, twisting 
himself tortuously round. 

There was a faint sound of assent: 

“Sure he does!” said Mr. Tate heartily. 
“A really efficient camel ought to be able 
to drink enough so it’d last him three days.”’ 

“Tell you, sir,’ said Perry anxiously, 
“he isn’t exactly dressed up enough to 


come out. If you give me the bottle I can 
hand it back to him and he can take his 
inside.” 

From under the cloth was audible the 
enthusiastic smacking sound inspired by 
this suggestion. When a butler had ap- 
peared with bottles, glasses and siphon one 
of the bottles was handed back, and there- 
after the silent partner could be heard im- 
bibing long potations at frequent intervals. 

Thus passed a peaceful hour. At ten 
o'clock Mr. Tate decided that they’d bet- 
ter be starting. He donned his clown’s 
costume; Perry replaced the camel’s head 
with a sigh; and side by side they pro- 
gressed on foot the single block between 
the Tate house and the Tallyho Club. 

The circus ball was in full swing. A 
great tent fly had been put up inside the 
ballroom and round the walls had been 
built rows of booths representing the vari- 
ous attractions of a circus side show, but 
these were now vacated and on the floor 
swarmed a shouting, laughing medley of 
youth and color—clowns, bearded ladies, 
acrobats, bareback riders, ringmasters, tat- 
tooed men and charioteers. The Townsends 
had determined to assure their party of 
success, so a great quantity of liquor had 
been surreptitiously brought over from 
their house in automobiles and it was flow- 
ing freely. A green ribbon ran along the 
wall completely round the ballroom, with 
pointing arrows alongside of it and signs 
which instructed the uninitiated to ‘“‘Fol- 
low the green line!”” The green line led 
down to the bar, where waited pure punch 
and wicked punch and plain dark-green 
bottles. 

On the wall above the bar was another 
arrow, red and very wavy, and under it the 
slogan: ‘‘Now follow this!” 

But even amid the luxury of costume 
and high spirits represented there the en- 
trance of the camel created something of a 
stir, and Perry was immediately surrounded 
by a curious, laughing crowd who were 
anxious to penetrate the identity of this 
beast who stood by the wide doorway 
eying the dancers with his hungry, melan- 
choly gaze. 

And then Perry saw Betty. She was 
standing in front of a booth talking to a 
group of clowns, comic policemen and ring- 
masters. She was dressed in the costume 
of an Egyptian snake charmer, a costume 
carried out to the smallest detail. Her 
tawny hair was braided and drawn through 
brass rings, the effect crowned with a glit- 
tering Oriental tiara. Her fair face was 
stained to a warm olive glow and on her 
bare arms and the half moon of her back 
writhed painted serpents with single eyes 
of venomous green. Her feet were in san- 
dals and her skirt was slit to the knees, so 
that when she walked one caught a glimpse 
of other slim serpents painted just above 
her bare ankles. Wound about her neck 
was a huge, glittering, cotton-stuffed cobra, 
and her bracelets were in the form of tiny 
garter snakes. Altogether a very charming 
and beautiful costume—one that made the 
more nervous among the older women 
shrink away from her when she passed, and 
the more troublesome ones to make great 
talk about ‘‘shouldn’t be allowed” and 
“‘nerfectly disgraceful.” : 

But Perry, peering through the uncertain 
eyes of the camel, saw only her face, radi- 
ant, animated and glowing with excitement, 
and her arms and shoulders, whose mobile, 
expressive gestures made her always the 
outstanding figure in any gathering. He 
was fascinated and his fascination exer- 
cised a strangely sobering effect on him. 
With a growing clarity the events of the 
day came back—he had lost forever 
this shimmering princess in emerald green 
and black. Rage rose within him, and with 
a half-formed intention of taking her away 
from the crowd he started toward her—or 
rather he elongated slightly, for he had 
neglected to issue the preparatory com- 
mand necessary to locomotion. 

But at this point fickle Kismet, who for a 
day had played with him bitterly and sar- 
donically, decided to reward him in full for 
the amusement he had afforded her. Kis- 
met turned the tawny eyes of the snake 
charmer to the camel. Kismet led her to 
lean toward the man beside her and say, 
““Who’s that? That camel?” 

They all gazed. 

“Darned if I know.” 

But, a little man named Warburton, who 
knew it all, found it necessary to hazard an 
opinion: , 

“Tt came in with Mr. Tate. I think it’s 
probably Warren Butterfield, the archi- 
tect, who’s visiting the Tates.” 
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Something stirred in Betty Medill— 
that age-old interest of the provincial girl 
in the visiting man. 

“Oh,” she said casually after a slight 
pause. 

At the end of the next dance Betty and 
her partner finished up within a few feet of 
the camel. With the informal audacity 
that was the keynote of the evening she 
reached out and gently rubbed the camel’s 
nose. 

“Hello, old camel.” 

The camel stirred uneasily. 

“You ’fraid of me?” said Betty, lifting 
her eyebrows in mock reproof. ‘Don’t be. 
You see I’m a snake charmer, but I’m 
pretty good at camels too.” 

The camel bowed very low and the 
groups round laughed and made the obvi- 
ous remark about the beauty and the beast. 

Mrs. Townsend came bustling up. 

“Well, Mr. Butterfield,” she beamed, 
“T wouldn’t have recognized you.” 

Perry bowed again and smiled gleefully 
behind his mask. 

“And who is this with you?” she inquired. 

“Oh,” said Perry in a disguised voice, 
muffled by the thick cloth and quite un- 
recognizable, ‘“‘he isn’t a fellow, Mrs. 
Townsend. He’s just part of my costume.” 

This seemed to get by, for Mrs. Town- 
send laughed and bustled away. Perry 
turned again to Betty. 

“So,” he thought, ‘‘this is how much she 
cares! On the very day of our final rupture 
she starts a flirtation with another man— 
an absolute stranger.” 

On an impulse he gave her a soft nudge 
with his shoulder and waved his head sug- 
gestively toward the hall, making it clear 
that he desired her to leave her partner and 
accompany him. Betty seemed quite willing. 

“By-by, Bobby,’ she called laughingly 
to her partner. ‘‘This old camel’s got me. 
Where are we going, Prince of Beasts?” 

The noble animal made no rejoinder, but 
stalked gravely along in the direction of a 
secluded nook on the side stairs. 

There Betty seated herself, and the 
camel, after some seconds of confusion 
which included gruff orders and sounds of 
a heated dispute going on in his interior, 
placed himself beside her—his hind legs 
stretching out uncomfortably across two 
steps. 

“Well,. camel,’”’ said Betty cheerfully, 
“how do you like our happy party?”’ 

The camel indicated that he liked it by 
rolling his head ecstatically and executing a 
gleeful kick with his hoofs. 

“This is the first time that I ever had a 
téte-a-téte with a man’s valet round”’”—she 
pointed to the hind legs—‘‘or whatever 
that is.” 

“Oh,” said Perry, “‘he’s deaf and blind. 
Forget about him.” 

“That sure is some costume! But I 
should think you’d feel rather handi- 
capped—you can’t very well shimmy, even 
if you want to.” 

The camel hung his head lugubriously. 

“‘T wish you’d say something,’’ continued 
Betty sweetly. ‘‘Say you like me, camel. 
Say you think I’m pretty. Say you’d like 
to belong to a pretty snake charmer.” 

The camel would. 

““Will you dance with me, camel?” 

The camel would try. 

Betty devoted half an hour to the camel. 
She devoted at least half an hour to all 
visiting men. It was usually sufficient. 
When she approached a new man the cur- 
rent débutantes were accustomed to scatter 
right and left like a close column deploying 
before a machine gun. And so to Perry 
Parkhurst was awarded the unique privi- 
lege of seeing his love as cthers saw her. He 
was flirted with violently! 


Iv 


ARE: paradise of frail foundation was 
broken into by the sound of a general 
ingress to the ballroom; the cotillion was 
beginning. Betty and the camel joined the 
crowd, her brown hand resting lightly on 
his shoulder, defiantly symbolizing her 
complete adoption of him. 

When they entered, the couples were 
already seating themselves at tables round 
the walls, and Mrs. Townsend, resplendent 
as a super bareback rider with rather too 
rotund calves, was standing in the center 
with the ringmaster who was in charge of 
arrangements. At a signal to the band 
everyone rose and began to dance. 

“‘Isn’t it just slick!”’ breathed Betty. 

“You bet!” said the camel. 

“‘Do you think you can possibly dance?”’ 

Perry nodded enthusiastically. He felt 
suddenly exuberant. After all, he was here 
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incognito talking to his girl—he felt like 
winking patronizingly at the world. 

“T think it’s the best idea,” cried Betty, 
“to give a party like this! I don’t see how 
they ever thought of it. Come on, let’s 
dance!” 

So Perry danced the cotillion. I say 
danced, but that is stretching the word far 
beyond the wildest dreams of the jazziest 
terpsichorean. He suffered his partner to 
put her hands on his helpless shoulders and 
pull him here and there gently over the 
floor while he hung his huge head docilely 
over her shoulder and made futile dummy 
motions with his feet. His hind legs danced 
in a manner.all their own, chiefly by hop- 
ping first on one foot and then on the other. 
Never being sure whether dancing was 
going on or not, the hind legs played safe 
by going through a series of steps when- 
ever the music started playing. So the 
spectacle was frequently presented of the 
front part of the camel standing at ease and 
the rear keeping up a constant energetic 
motion calculated to rouse a sympathetic 
perspiration in any soft-hearted observer. 

He was frequently favored. He danced 
first with a tall lady covered with straw who 
announced jovially that she was a bale of 
hay and coyly begged him not to eat her. 

*‘T’d like to; you’re so sweet,” said the 
camel gallantly. 

Each time the ringmaster shouted his 
call of ‘‘Men up!” he lumbered ferociously 
for Betty with the cardboard wienerwurst 
or the photograph of the bearded lady or 
whatever the favor chanced to be. Some- 
times he reached her first, but usually his 
rushes were unsuccessful and resulted in 
intense interior arguments. 

‘For heaven’s sake,’’ Perry would snarl 
fiercely between his clenched teeth, ‘‘get a 
little pep! I could have gotten her that 
time if you’d picked your feet up.” 

“Well, gimme a little warnin’!” 

“‘T did, darn you.” 

“‘T can’t see a dog-gone thing in here.”’ 

“All you have to do is follow me. It’s 
just like dragging a load of sand round to 
walk with you.” 

“Maybe you wanta try back here.”’ 

“You shut up! If these people found 
you in this room they’d give you the worst 
beating you ever had. They’d take your 
taxi license away from you!”’ 

Perry surprised himself by the ease with 
which he made this monstrous threat, but 
it seemed to have a soporific influence on 
his companion, for he muttered an “aw 
gwan” and subsided into abashed silence. 

The ringmaster mounted to the top of 
the piano and waved his hand for silence. 

“‘Prizes!’”’ he cried. ‘‘Gather round!” 

“Yea! Prizes!’ 

Self-consciously the circle swayed for- 
ward. The rather pretty girl who had mus- 
tered the nerve to come as a bearded lady 
trembled with excitement, hoping to be re- 
warded for an evening’s hideousness. The 
man who had spent the afternoon having 
tattoo marks painted on him by a sign 
painter skulked on the edge of the crowd, 
blushing furiously when anyone told him he 
was sure to get it. ‘ 

“Lady and gent performers of the cir- 
cus,” announced the ringmaster jovially, 
“T am sure we will all agree that a good 
time has been had by all. We will now be- 
stow honor where honor is due by bestow- 
ing the prizes. Mrs. Townsend has asked 
me to bestow the prizes. Now, fellow 
performers, the first prize is for that lady 
who has displayed this evening the most 
striking, becoming’”—at this point the 
bearded lady sighed resignedly—‘‘and orig- 
inal costume.”’ Here the bale of hay 
pricked up her ears. ‘Now I am sure that 
the decision which has been decided upon 
will be unanimous with all here present. 
The first prize goes to Miss Betty Medill, 
the charming Egyptian snake charmer.” 

There was a great burst of applause, 
chiefly masculine, and Miss Betty Medill, 
blushing beautifully through her olive 
paint, was passed up to receive her award. 
With a tender glance the ringmaster handed 
down to her a huge bouquet of orchids. 

“‘ And now,” he continued, looking round 
him, “‘the other prize is for that man who 
has the most amusing and original cos- 
tume. This prize goes without dispute to a 
guest in our midst, a gentleman who is 
visiting® here but whose stay we all hope 
will be long and merry—in short to the 
noble camel who has entertained us all by 
his hungry look and his brilliant dancing 
throughout the evening.” 

He ceased and there was a hearty burst 
of applause, for it was a popular choice. 

(Concluded on Page 165) 
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Theres More 
Than Steel in 
Hyatt Bearings 


RUE, there’s not a part of a Hyatt 
Roller Bearing that is not made of steel 
—the highest grade of steel. 


And yet in buying Hyatt Roller Bearings 
you get more than just a mass of processed 
steel. You get durable, dependable bearing 
service that results from the years of thought 
that the Hyatt organization has put into 
the development of Hyatt Roller Bearings 
and its skill in applying these modern bear- 
ings to mechanism of all kinds. 


Even though made of the best steels, carefully 
heat treated, accurately ground and thor- 
oughly inspected, Hyatt Roller Bearings 
would be of small value if they were not 
designed to meet in a practical way the 
bearing needs of modern farm and factory 
machinery, motor trucks and automobiles. 


As the fundamental design of Hyatt Roller 
Bearings is correct, they form an integral part 
of any mechanism and impart to it their 
in-built stamina and their friction-reducing 
qualities. 


HEN you buy a Hyatt Roller Bearing 

equipped motor car, truck, farm 
tractor, machine tool, loom, conveyor, or 
crane, you are buying a quality product that 
will capably perform its functions smoothly 
and constantly. 


Truly, there’s more than steel in Hyatt 
Bearings. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Tractor Division: Motor Division: 
CHICAGO DETROIT 


tidgurial Division: 
NEW YORK 
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Hyatt Roller Bearings 


have all the advantages found in other types 
of radial bearings, and an additional feature 
—the Hyatt hollow roller—designed and 
built after many experiments to determine 
the most efficient type of roller.’ 








Hyatt Roller Bearings carry the load auto- 
matically keeping themS&elves in line, dis- 
tributing and cushioning the loads and shocks 
andconstantly maintaining properlubrication 
over the entire bearing surface. The result 
is carefree service and permanent satisfaction. 
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Torbensen Internal Gear 
Axle actually increases the 
hauling power of any truck. 


This is so, not only because 
of its scientific principle, 
but because of the way Tor- 
bensen applies that principle. 
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(Concluded from Page 161) 
The prize, a huge box of cigars, was put 
aside for the camel, as he was anatomically 
unable to accept it in person. 

“And now,’’ continued the ringmaster, 
“‘we will wind up the cotillon with the 
marriage of Mirth to Folly! 

‘Form for the grand wedding march, the 
beautiful snake charmer and the noble 
camel in front!” 

Betty skipped forward cheerily and 
wound an olive arm round the camel’s 
neck. Behind them formed the procession 
of little boys, little girls, country jakes, 
policemen, fat ladies, thin men, sword 
swallowers, wild men of Borneo, armless 
wonders and charioteers, some of them well 
in their cups, all of them excited and happy 
and dazzled by the flow of light and color 
round them and by the familiar faces 
strangely unfamiliar under bizarre wigs 
and barbaric paint.: The voluminous chords 
of the wedding march done in mad synco- 
pation issued in a delirious blend from the 
saxophones and trombones—and the march 
began. 

*“Aren’t you glad, camel?’”’ demanded 
Betty sweetly as they stepped off. ‘‘Aren’t 
you glad we’re going to be married and 
you're going to belong to the nice snake 
charmer ever afterward?” 

The camel’s front legs pranced, express- 
ing exceeding joy. 

“Minister, minister! Where’s the minis- 
ter?’”’ cried voices out of the revel. ‘‘Who’s 
going to be the cler-gy-man?”’ 

The head of Jumbo, rotund negro waiter 
at the Tallyho Club for many years, ap- 
pea rashly through a half-opened pantry 

oor. 

“Oh, Jumbo!”’ 

“Get old Jumbo. He’s the fella!” 

“Come on, Jumbo. How ’bout marrying 
us a couple?” 

“ce Yea ! ” 

Jumbo despite his protestations was 
seized by four brawny clowns, stripped of 
his apron and escorted to a raised dais at 
the head of the ball. There his collar was 
removed and replaced back side forward 
to give him a sanctimonious effect. He 
stood there grinning from ear to ear, eyi- 
dently not a little pleased, while the parade 
separated into two lines leaving an aisle for 
the bride and groom. 

“‘Lawdy, man,’”’ chuckled Jumbo, “‘Ah 
got ole Bible ’n’ ey’ythin’, sho nuff.” 

He produced a battered Bible from a 
mysterious interior pocket. 

“Yea! Old Jumbo’s got a Bible!” 

“Razor, too, Z tl bet!”’ 

“Marry ’em off, Jumbo!” 

Together the snake charmer and the 
camel ascended the cheering aisle and 
stopped in front of Jumbo, who adopted a 
grave pontifical air. 

“‘Where’s your license, camel?” 

“Make it legal, camel.” 

A man near by prodded Perry. 

“Give him a piece of paper, camel. 
Anything’ll do.” 

Perry fumbled confusedly in his pocket, 
found a folded paper and pushed it out 
through the camel’s mouth. Holding it 
upside down Jumbo pretended to scan it 
earnestly. 

“Dis yeah’s a special camel’s license,” 
he said. “‘Get you ring ready, camel.” 

Inside the camel Perry turned round and 
addressed his worse half. 

“Gimme a ring, for Pete’s sake!” 

“T ain’t got none,” protested a weary 
voice. 

“You have. I saw it.” 

“T ain’t goin’ to take it offen my hand.” 

“Tf you don’t I’ll kill you.” 

There was a gasp and Perry felt a huge 
affair of rhinestone and brass inserted into 
his hand. 

Again he was nudged from the outside. 

‘Speak up!” 

“T do!” cried Perry quickly. 

He heard Betty’s responses given in a 
laughing debonair tone, and the sound of 
them even in this burlesque thrilled him. 

If it was only real! he thought. If it 
only was! 

Then he had pushed the rhinestone 
through a tear in the camel’s coat and was 
slipping it on her finger, muttering ancient 
and historic words after Jumbo. He didn’t 
want anyone to know about this ever. His 
one idea was to slip away without having 
to disclose his identity, for Mr. Tate had 
so far kept his secret well. A dignified 
young man, Perry—and this might injure 
his infant law practice. 

“Kiss her, camel!” 
“Embrace the bride!” 
“Unmask, camel, and kiss her!” 
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Instinctively his heart beat high as Betty 
turned to him laughingly and began play- 
fully to stroke the cardboard muzzle. He 
felt his self-control giving away, he longed 
to seize her in his arms and declare his 
identity and kiss those scarlet lips that 
smiled teasingly at him from only a foot 
away—when suddenly the laughter and 
applause round them died away and a curi- 
ous hush fell over the hall. Perry and 
Betty looked up in surprise. Jumbo had 
given vent to a huge “Hello!” in such a 
startled and amazed voice that all eyes 
were bent on him. 

“Hello!” he said again. He had turned 
round the camel’s marriage license, which 
he had been holding upside down, pro- 
duced spectacles and was studying it in- 
tently. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, and in the per- 
vading silence his words were heard plainly 
by everyone in the room, “this yeah’s a 
sho-nuff marriage permit.” 

“What?” 

“ec Huh? ” 

“Say it again, Jumbo!” 

“Sure you can read?” 

Jumbo waved them to silence and Perry’s 
blood burned to fire in his veins as he 
realized the break he had made. 

“Yassuh!”’ repeated Jumbo. “This 
yeah’s a sho-nuff license, and the pa’ties 
concerned one of ’em is dis yeah young 
lady, Miz Betty Medill, and th’ other’s 
Mistah Perry Pa’khurst.”’ 

There was a general gasp, and a low 
rumble broke out as all eyes fell on the 
camel. Betty shrank away from him 
quickly, her tawny eyes giving out sparks 
of fury. 

“Ts you Mistah Pa’khurst, you camel?’’ 

Perry made no answer. The crowd 
pressed up closer and stared at him as he 
stood frozen rigid with embarrassment, his 
cardboard face still hungry and sardonic, 
regarding the ominous Jumbo. 

““You-all bettah speak up!”’ said Jumbo 
slowly, “‘this yeah’s a mighty serous mat- 
tah. Outside mah duties at this club ah 
happens to be a sho-nuff minister in the 
Firs’ Cullud Baptis’ Church. It done look 
to me as though you-all is gone an’ got 
married.” - 


Te scene that followed will go down 
forever in the annals of the Tallyho 
Club. Stout matrons fainted, strong men 
swore, wild-eyed débutantes babbled in 
lightning groups instantly formed and in- 
stantly dissolved, and a great buzz of chat- 
ter, virulent yet oddly subdued, hummed 
through the chaotic ballroom. Feverish 
youths swore they would kill Perry or 
Jumbo or themselves or someone and the 
Baptis’ preacheh was besieged by a tem- 
pestuous covey of clamorous amateur 
lawyers, asking questions, making threats, 
demanding precedents, ordering the bonds 
annulled, and especially trying to ferret out 
any hint or suspicion of prearrangement in 
what had occurred. 

In the corner Mrs. Townsend was crying 
softly on the shoulder of Mr. Howard Tate, 
who was trying vainly to comfort her; they 
were exchanging “‘all my fault’s” volubly 


and voluminously. Outside on a snow coy- 
ered walk Mr. Cyrus Medill, the Aluminum 
Man, was being paced slowly up and down 
between two brawny charioteers, giving 
vent now to a grunt, now to a string of 
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unrepeatables, now to wild pleadings that 
they’d just let him get at Jumbo. He was 
facetiously attired for the evening as a wild 
man of Borneo, and the most exacting stage 
manager after one look at his face would 
have acknowledged that any improvement 
in casting the part would have been quite 
impossible. 

Meanwhile the two principals held the 
real center of the stage. Betty Medill—or 
was it Betty Parkhurst?—weeping furi- 
ously, was surrounded by the plainer girls— 
the prettier ones were too busy talking 
about her to pay much attention to her— 
and over on the other side of the hall stood 
the camel, still intact except for his head- 
piece, which dangled pathetically on his 
chest. Perry was earnestly engaged in 
making protestations of his innocence to a 
ring of angry, puzzled men. Every few min- 
utes just as he had apparently proved his 
case someone would mention the marriage 
certificate, and the inquisition would begin 
again. « 

A girl named Marion Cloud, considered 
the second best belle of Toledo, changed the 
gist of the situation by a remark she made 
to Betty. 

“Well,” she said maliciously, “‘it’ll all 
blow over, dear. The courts will annul it 
without question.” 

Betty’s tears dried miraculously in her 
eyes, her lips shut tightly together, and she 
flashed a withering glance at Marion. Then 
she rose and scattering her sympathizers 
right and left walked directly across the 
room to Perry, who also rose and stood 
looking at her in terror. Again silence crept 
down upon the room. 

““Will you have the decency,” she said, 
“to grant me five minutes’ conversation— 
or wasn’t that included in your plans?” 

He nodded, his mouth unable to form 
words. 

Indicating coldly that he was to follow 
her she walked out into the hall with her 
chin uptilted and headed for the privacy of 
one of the little card rooms. 

Perry started after her, but was brought 
to a jerky halt by the failure of his hind 
legs to function. 

“You stay here!’’ he commanded sav- 
agely. 

“T can’t,”’ whined a voice from the hump, 
“unless you get out first and let me get out.” 

Perry hesitated, but the curious crowd 
was unbearable, and unable any longer to 
tolerate eyes he muttered a command and 
with as much dignity as possible the camel 
moved carefully out on its four legs. 

Betty was waiting for him. 

“Well,” she began furiously, ‘‘you see 
what you’ve done! You and that crazy 
license! I told you you shouldn’t have got- 
ten it! I told you!” 

“My dear girl, I ——” 

“Don’t dear-girl me! Save that for your 
real wife if you ever get one after this dis- 
graceful performance.” Aa 


“And don’t try to pretend it wasn’t all 
arranged. You know you gave that col- 
ored waiter money! You know you did! 
Do you mean to say you didn’t try to 
marry me?” 

““No—I mean, yes—of course 

“Yes, you’d better admit it! You tried 
it, and now what are you going to do? Do 
you know my father’s nearly crazy? It’ll 
serve you right if he tries to kill you. He'll 
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take his gun and put some cold steel in you. 
O-o-oh! Even if this marr—this thing can 
be annulled it’ll hang over me all the rest of 
my life!’ 

Perry could not resist quoting softly: 
““*Oh, camel, wouldn’t you like to belong to 
the pretty snake charmer forall your ie 

“Shut up!” cried Betty. 

There was a pause. 

“Betty,” said Perry finally with a very 
faint hopefulness, ‘‘there’s only one thing 
to do that will really get us out clear. 
That’s for you to marry me.” 

“Marry you!” 

“Yes. Really it’s the only ——~” 

- Bags shut up! I wouldn’t marry you 
j —" fl SEP 8A2 9. 

“T know. If I were the last man on 
earth. But if you care anything about 
your reputation v1 

“Reputation!” she cried. ‘‘ You're a nice 
one to think about my reputation now. 
Why didn’t you think about my reputa- 
pon before you hired that horrible Jumbo 

o—to A 
- Perry tossed up his hands hopelessly. 

“Very well. I’ll do anything you want. 
Lord knows I renounce all claims!” 

“But,” said a new voice, “‘I don’t.” 

Perry and Betty started, and she put her 
hand to her heart. 

“For heaven’s sake, what was that?” 

“‘Tt’s me,” said the camel’s back. 

In a minute Perry had whipped off the 
camel’s skin, and a lax, limp object, his 
clothes hanging on him damply, his hand 
clenched tightly on an almost empty bot- 
tle, stood defiantly before them. 

“Oh,” cried Betty, tears starting again 
to her eyes, “‘you brought that object in 
here to frighten me! You told me he was 
deaf—that awful person!” 

The ex-camel’s back sat down on a chair 
with a sigh of satisfaction. 

“Don’t talk ’at way about me, lady. I 
ain’t no person. I’m your husband.” 

“Husband!” 

The cry was wrung simultaneously from 
Betty and Perry. 

““Why, sure. I’m as much your husband 
as that gink is. The smoke didn’t marry 
you to the camel’s front. He married you 
to the whole camel. Why, that’s my ring 
you got on your finger!” 

With a little cry she snatched the ring 
from her finger and flung it passionately at 
the floor. 

““What’s all this?’’ demanded Perry 
dazedly. 

‘Jes’ that you better fix me an’ fix me 
right. If you don’t I’m a-gonna have the 
oe claim you got to bein’ married to 

er ” 











“That’s bigamy,” said Perry, turning 
gravely to Betty. 

Then came the supreme moment of 
Perry’s early life, the ultimate chance on 
which he risked his fortunes. He rose and 
looked first at Betty, where she sat weakly, 
her face aghast at this new complication, 
and then at the individual who swayed 
from side to side on his chair, uncertainly 
yet menacingly. 

“Very well,’’ said Perry slowly to the in- 
dividual, ‘‘you can have her. Betty, I’m 
going to prove to you that as far as I’m 
concerned our marriage was entirely acci- 
dental. I’m going to renounce utterly my 
rights to have you as my wife, and give you 
to—to the man whose ring you wear—your 
lawful husband.” 

There was a pause and four horror- 
stricken eyes were turned on him. 

““Good-by, Betty,” he said brokenly. 
‘Don’t forget me in your new-found happi- 
ness. I’m going to leave for the Far West 
on the morning train. Think of me kindly, 
Betty.” 

With a last glance at them he turned on 
his heel and his head bowed on his chest as 
his hand touched the door knob. 

*“Good-by,”’ he repeated. He turned the 
door knob. 

But at these words a flying bundle of 
snakes and silk and tawny hair hurled itself 
at him. 

“Oh, Perry, don’t leave me! I can’t face 
it alone! Perry, Perry, take me with you!” 

Her tears rained down in a torrent and 
flowed damply on his neck. Calmly he 
folded his arms about her. 

“T don’t care,” she cried tearfully. “I 
love you and if you can wake up a minister 
at this hour and have it done over again I’ll 
go West with you.” 

Over her shoulder the front part of the 
camel looked at the back part of the camel— 
and they exchanged a particularly subtle, 
esoteric sort of wink that only true camels 
can understand. 
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Hansen Flexo 
“Stubby” Cuff Gauntlet 


A typical example of Hansen 
character. Elegant, unobtru- 
sive, it allows the complete 
wrist-freedom realized usual- 
ly only in the short glove, 
with the double value of 
complete gauntlet protection. 


Black, Cape and Horsehide leath- 
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‘Little Barber 
in a Box” 


One Dollar 


TEERES no such thing as a tough 
beard or a tender skin to the “Little 
Barber in a Box.” 

Millions of men the world around know 
the joy of Ever-Ready shaves. Millions 
of Ever-Ready Razors have individually 
proven that five times the price cannot 
buy better shaves. 

Make your dollar feel big today by 
spending it for an Ever-Ready Razor. 
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Sold the World Over 
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low Grover Cleveland Was 
Nominated and Elected President 


(Continued from Page 23) 


perhaps no more lonely man ever accepted 
and exercised supreme authority. 
He was plunged at once into a contest 


| with the party in power in the Senate; 


every act was questioned, every appoint- 
ment was put down to the desire for spoils; 
every criticism, fair or unfair, that could 
be made was indulged, and he was con- 


| fronted by the most serious financial and 


fiscal conditions. He chose the best men 
he could get as advisers, and his success in 
this respect was even to him a cause for 
wonder. He had to rely upon senators, 
members of Congress and political man- 


| agers in states; he had to resist pressure and 


adjust differences in his own party, many 
of them of a local character, that never 
ought to have come to him; and so he had 
need for the marvelous physique that at 
forty-eight was his. 

He had not been long in office before he 
concluded that if he was to remove the 
country from the old hampering conditions 
in which it had been living for so many 
years he must take an entirely new line; 
the result of this conclusion was the tariff 
message of 1887. He looked upon this from 


| its inception to its issue as an invitation to 


defeat; but nothing could change his pur- 
pose; no advice, however unselfish, could 
turn him from his determination to give 
real life to politics, to bring the American 


| people back to the consideration of live 


issues—the questions that must be met 
with courage. Nor is it necessary to enter 
into particulars about the result of that 
He always insisted that it was 
due primarily to his own acts, but his 
friends realized very early that there never 
was worse management than that seen at 
10 West 29th Street, in New York City, in 
1888. 

It had fallen into the hands of old leaders 
like Gorman and Barnum, to whom were 
added amateurs like Calvin S. Brice, then 
senator from Ohio. In all the history of 
American politics nothing more ineffective 
has been seen. There was no system, there 
was suspicion among those at the top of 
the policy upon which the campaign was 
based, and there was personal dislike of the 
candidate so that the element of devotion 
was slight. All these things were then 
especially discouraging because direction 
in the other party was in the hands of the 
most efficient managers that could be 
found. Scruple was something that did 
not enter into their vocabulary, and meth- 
ods then recently tried in states were car- 
ried into a general election in a way that 
would have seemed impossible. 


Settling Down in New York 


The discouraging feature was that the 
rank and file of his party had been devoted 
both to Mr. Cleveland’s doctrine and to 
himself. They saw in him a promise of 
something beyond mere success of either 
a party ora man. As the rest of my story 
will show, it was this strong underlying 
sentiment that was to save the situation 
in the end and to bring out of serious defeat 
a most surprising victory. 

The term in the presidency closed seven 
years of the very hardest work that any 
man, however capable and however well 
trained, could have undertaken. Here was 
a man who in November, 1881, had been 
snatched from absolute obscurity, to find 
himself on March 4, 1889, with four years 
of the very highest power and position 
behind him. He had come up into the lead- 
ing political position not only of his own 
country but of the world. At every turn 
he had to learn his lesson and to feel his 
way. He could congratulate himself upon 
his success in this case. In spite of nominal 
defeat he had behind him the strong under- 
lying support of millions of people, a goodly 
proportion of whom had helped to vote him 
out of power. 

Though he had never lived in a great 
city and such an aggregation of people was 
never to become attractive to him, he con- 
cluded that, everything considered, the 
best place for him was New York. Though 
he had held great places he had not com- 
pleted his fifty-second year. He had at- 
tained an exacting position and in order to 


maintain it he had his living to earn and’ 


his fortune to make. After a rest of a few 
weeks he went to New York and entered 


upon the practice of the law as an associate 
in a firm of which one of his best friends 
was the head. Keeping himself out of the 
hurly-burly of his profession he refused to 
go into court or to take up routine work. 

It was easy enough in theory to pursue 
this line, but somewhat difficult in reality, 
because he had hardly left the presidency 
when there swept over the country a wave 
of public sentiment which indicated that 
the American people were in a state of 
sorrow for what they had done. It had 
long been a question as to what should be 
done with ex-Presidents, but in this case 
the answer was comparatively easy. Few 
of them had retired so early in life and none 
who had been defeated had been able to 
command sentiment looking with anything 
like favor to a return to the office. Nor was 
anything like this in Mr. Cleveland’s mind. 
For a long time he would not admit the 
existence of this sentiment. He could not 
believe the great populace so changeable in 
its moods that by any chance he would ever 
be thought of for the presidency, nor did he 
himself want to return to it. He knew 
what the work and responsibility meant, 
and saw by this time how difficult it was to 
command anything like a fair support for 
great ideas. 


The People’s Schoolmaster 


When he finally reached New York 
there was a formal political reception; 
some rather formal greetings from members 
of his profession; the-claims of social life— 
which he always reluctantly recognized— 
and the busybodies who kowtowed in a 
way that always disgusted him; but he 
soon moved into a house in upper Madison 
Avenue, where it took him a good while 
fairly to get his bearings. He participated 
in some centennial celebrations, notably 
that commemorating the inauguration of 
Washington, where, in the face of that re- 
markable service in St. Paul’s, and the still 
more remarkable sermon by Bishop Potter, 
he attracted more attention even than his 
successor, who was present. 

His speech at the formal celebration was 
short, with nothing remarkable in it. But 
he was acclaimed all over the country in a 
way that surprised him. He had not ex- 
pected his retirement from the presidency 
to open a door as an instructor of his 
countrymen. 

He was never a man of fads, had no illu- 
sions about applause or enthusiasm, but 
in spite of his disinclination to accept in- 
vitations they came, and came with a force 
uae had never developed during his official 

ays. 

He went on during the early days of the 
summer adjusting himself to the new and 
strange conditions. He never could feel 
quite at home, but he tried to measure him- 
self in his surroundings and to find his 
place as well as he could. He went away 
for a vacation, pursuing in a mild way the 
fishing and shooting that had long inter- 
ested him as diversions, though never as the 
business of life, and returned to town, 
rested and ready for whatever might come. 
As I have already said, he had not calcu- 
lated upon becoming a schoolmaster to his 
countrymen, but ere long he discovered 
that whatever he said attracted attention. 
There was nothing very remarkable in this, 
nor was it at any time merely common- 
place. What he spoke was just the ordinary 
sayings an experienced man of strong mind 
might utter. Nobody was more surprised 
than he that he found both listeners and 
readers. Except during emergencies the 
presidency had not accustomed him to such 
attention. 

But a change was impending when, in 
November, he was invited by the Mer- 
chants’ Association of Boston to make an 
address, about the middle of the coming 
month. The subject was not fixed, so he 
felt free to take up any nonparty question 
that appealed to him. He had already 
made himself the prophet of sound fiscal 
policies, tariff reform and civil-service re- 
form. He emphasized these anew, but took 
up ballot reform as his principal theme. 
The Australian ballot had long been under 
discussion. Its progress had been slow and 
Its advocates were discouraged at the pros- 
pect. This new proponent proclaimed it 

(Continued on Page 170) 
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It's all plain sailing | 


when you have a 1900 Cataract 
Electric Washer. Because the 1900 
is the perfect washing machine. 


Here are the reasons— 


First, there’s the magic figure 8 
movement. The hot soapy water is 
forced through the clothes in a fig- 
ure 8 motion, which sends the water 
through them /our times as often as 
the ordinary washer. ‘This figure 8 
movement is an exclusive feature. 


Then there’s the tub—not a part 
in it to cause wear and tear, or to 
rip off buttons or tear out button 
holes. It’s the action of the water 
in the tub that cleanses your 






clothes, not the movement of any 
parts inside the tub. 


The wringer, too, works elec- 
trically and can be swung from 
washer to rinse water, to blue 
water and to clothes basket without 
moving or shifting the washer. 


The 1900 runs smoothly and 
quietly. It washes a tubful of 
clothes in 8 to 10 minutes—and 
at a cost of less than 2c an hour 
for electricity. 


And when the clothes are washed 
your work is finished. There are 
no heavy parts to be lifted out of 
the tub and cleaned. 


Our Special Trial Offer 


You may prove to yourself that the 1900 is the perfect washing 
machine. There is a 1900 dealer near you who will gladly demonstrate 
a 1900 Cataract Washer right in your own home. Then if you wish, 
you may start paying for it on terms to suit your convenience. Remem- 
ber, we also have washing machines operated by hand and water power. 


Write to us today for the name of the nearest 1900 dealer, and a 
copy of the book, “George Brinton’s Wife.” It’s a story you will enjoy. 
Molly, his pretty little wife, had troubles of her own until she 
interrupted a bridge party, and then things began to happen. 


1QOO CATARACT WASHER 


1900 WASHER COMPANY, 


203 Clinton St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Canadian Factory and Office: CANADIAN 1900 WASHER COMPANY, 357 Yonge St., Toronto 
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The water swirls 
through the tub in 
a figure 8 move- 
ment—four times 
as often as in the 
ordinary washer. 












Comes in 8 ® -<~ 
and 12 . 
Sheet sizes. 


Just connect it 
with the elec- 
tric light and 
off it starts. 


1900 WASHER COMPANY 
203 Clinton St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Please send me the name of the nearest 1900 
dealer, and a copy of the story, “George 
Brinton’s Wife.” 
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with a new vigor that made it alive. When 
in one state after another it was finally 
adopted the rapidity of the progress could 
be attributed to the ex-President, who had 
given it a new standing. 

This Boston occasion was not only the 
first of his formal addresses but for me it 
had an added interest because I was privi- 
leged to be of some volunteer aid to him. 
Colonel Lamont, who after the close of the 
first Administration had become absorbed 
in large business interests in New York, 
asked me one day if I would not go over 
and help the “Old Man’’—as he was 
affectionately called—to distribute the ad- 
dress to the newspapers. In doing so he 
said that the President did not know any- 
thing about this particular class of work. 
This was not at all surprising, as the colonel 
himself had for years been giving his closest 
attention to it. I had known the President 
for about four years in a casual way, and 
for part of this time when I was making the 
campaign textbook in the White House. 

I went to see him, and the first thing he 
did was to read me the revised copy of his 
proposed Boston speech and to ask me to 
give him any suggestions or criticisms that 
might be in mind. I did this rather hesi- 
tatingly because I did not know then his 
methods of work or how independent he 
was in such matters. He accepted some of 
the verbal revisions and refused to make 
certain changes of ideas that his friends 
thought were rather radicals or drastic. 
The discussion then fell back upon the 
methods of distribution. He had somehow 
an instinctive horror or suspicion not only 
of newspaper men but of newspapers them- 
selves. He had suffered on one or two 
occasions where he had not taken the 
proper precautions, so I had to convince 
him that he was safe in letting the address 
go out in the form of advance copies. As 
the mails then ran I made a stand for seven 
clear days in order to reach the entire 
country. He was immovable in his refusal 
to grant more than five days, insisting that 
betrayal would come somewhere and his 
speech would get to the public prematurely. 
However, I put the perfected copy up into 
type for a weekly newspaper which I then 
edited—a sort of cross between the old- 
fashioned English weekly and the modern 
reprint organ of public opinion—took the 
proof to him, when we read it together, had 
the slips printed from the type as set up 
for the paper, and sent them on their way. 


In Demand as a Speaker 


The policy was adopted, from which 
there was never any departure, of dealing 
wholly with the press associations, of which 
there were two—the old Associated Press 
and the United Press, the predecessor of 
the organization now bearing that name. 
As I recall, these had constituents about 
equal in number, so we sent them together 
about 450 slips for morning newspapers. 
Under the conditions then existing evening 
papers could be trusted to copy speeches 
and other important matter from those 
issued in the morning. It was also con- 
cluded that the usual policy of sending out 
individual copies was discriminative as well 
as risky, and as success crowned our efforts 
no change was made in it or in the number 
except as the latter was increased or dimin- 
ished by the development of new papers or 
the disappearance of old ones. 

The response to this first effort was im- 
mediate. At once there came back to Mr. 
Cleveland, from every part of the country, 
full reprints of his speech. They were letter 
perfect down to the last comma. In all 
these things he was almost meticulous and 
as this care fitted into my own ideas there 
were never any differences to be adjusted. 

The reception of this speech brought 
with it almost numberless invitations to 
Mr. Cleveland from every part of the 
country to speak on almost every conceiy- 
able subject. It was a distinct surprise to 
him to find that his opinion was valued by 
so many people and that the country was 
so responsive to anything that savored of 
real conviction. Previous Presidents had 
not thus thrown themselves into contact 
with the public. This meeting was followed, 
in due course, by speeches before college 
societies; by an address on taking the chair 
at the exercises celebrating the centenary 
of the Supreme Court; by his first, though 
not his principal address, on Washing- 
ton; by addresses on circulating libraries; 
on the manufacture of musical instru- 
ments; on the Adirondack Park; at the 
annual police dinner in New York; at the 
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Builders Association; at the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association; at the semicentennial 
celebration of the German Young Men’s 
Association in Buffalo; at the Commercial 
Club in Providence; before the New Eng- 


land Society in Brooklyn; the German- — 


American Union at Cooper Union, New 
York; the Chamber of Commerce in New 
York; at the Fellowcraft Club; at the 
unveiling of the statue of Samuel S. Cox; 
before doctors at the Bellevue alumni 
meeting, and many others scattered through 
the years of 1890 and 1891 and part of 
1892. 

In addition to these there were partisan 
speeches at the Thurman banquet in Co- 
lumbus in 1890; before the Reform Club 
dinner at the banquet hall in Madison 
Square Garden in celebration of the victory 
over the McKinley Bill in December, 1890; 
and still others of a like character in Phila- 
delphia, New York, Buffalo, Boston, Brook- 
lyn and Providence. These were all of a 
formal character, distributed in the manner 
described, and printed with the utmost 
liberality throughout the country, so that 
any address whatever its topic ceased to be 
local and became national. The remotest 
districts seemed to take as much interest in 
a Cleveland speech in New York or Colum- 
bus, Ohio, as if it had been delivered in 
their own public halls. 


New Thoughts of the White House 


But if he held unduly modest views about 
himself his friends did not agree with him. 
They welcomed with enthusiasm his policy 
of coming before the public in the large way 
that was so to become him. He had time 
and opportunity to study, to look about 
him and think on large lines, to express his 
opinions with a satisfactory degree of ac- 
ceptance, and, while thus looking over the 
whole country, keep himself wholly free 
from the suspicion of party or personal 
seeking. The number of set speeches de- 
livered during the four-year interval was 
about forty. As each, regardless of its 
length and seeming importance, was treated 
with a respect that appeared to give him 
more influence than when he was in office 
he was naturally grateful for these oppor- 
tunities. His mind ‘grew every moment, 
his views became broader as his actual 
occupancy of the presidency receded and 
as the early antagonisms and absence of 
responsibility became less prominent. 

This activity was accompanied by a con- 
stant succession of letters in reply to corre- 
spondents who had been drawn to address 
him because of this wonderful activity. 
These came from everywhere, were an- 
swered with system except that no copies 
were kept, and neither I nor anybody else 
knew anything about them until they 
would appear. They seemed to filter down 
through the newspapers until there was 
scarcely a week that a paper did not con- 
tain something either in the way of a speech 
or a letter or a reference to what he had 
said somewhere. 

Whatever may have been in my mind 
or the minds of his friends, none of this 
activity was entered upon by him with a 
political purpose. From the beginning he 
insisted, even in the innermost circle of 
friends, that he was in no sense a receptive 
or even a possible candidate for reélection, 
and he kept to this idea without faltering 
until well into 1892. He emphasized his 
conviction that there was no reason why 
he should seek re@lection, that he had tried 
to do fairly well and had left office with 
what appeared to him to be a fair degree of 
recognition on the part of his countrymen. 
He expressed the fear that even if he could 
be nominated and elected it might ruin his 
reputation and make it difficult for him to 
carry on, with acceptance, the work that he 
had come to have in mind to do as a 
private citizen; but he enjoyed this recog- 
nition, he felt that he had in this public 
response something like a fair reward for 
the sacrifices he made and the defeat suf- 
fered. He continually insisted that the 
country ought not to worry about ex- 
Presidents; that they ought to be left to 
take care of themselves; that to him it was 
the very highest tribute to our institutions 
that a man could hold the presidential 
office for four years, carry on those duties 
as seemed to him best and then take his 
place among his fellow citizens. 

But Mr. Cleveland did not need to nurse 
ambitions; if he had only the remotest 
idea of a return to public life it was different 
with his friends all over the country. Dur- 
ing his short public life of seven years there 
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—West Lebanon, Ind., Gazette: 


Notice to Taxpayers 


The undersigned makes this state- 
ment for the benefit of the taxpayers 
of Warren county. I have driven a 
Wilson truck one hundred and three 
days in the county and worked in every 
township in the county but one, and 
in that tine I hauled 1,030 yards of 
gravel an average distance of 514 miles. 
I pulled a road drag 198 miles and the 
road grader 128 miles. I have kept an 
account as correctly as possible, and 
in my judgment it will cost $7 per day 


to operate a truck, not counting any- . 


thing for repairs, and in the 103 days 
we spent 50 cents for fan belt, $2 
for two spark plugs, total $2.50. A 
great many ask if I thought it paid. 
Well, a truck properly handled and 
put the push in it will do the work of 


from 5 to 9 teams, and to bear this’ 


statement out, will refer to the men I 
worked for, Lewis Noles of Pine 
Village, Harvey McElhoe of Williams- 
port, Chas. Renville of Pence, Chas. 
Hickman of Tab, Norma Bartlett of 
Rainsville. The sub-superintendents of 
the county think that my statement 
will enable the tax payer to figure out 
for himself as to whether the truck 
pays. The county needs one truck in 
each commission district is my judg- 
ment in the matter of trucks. 

—Wnm. Talbert. 
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A striking object 
lesson in haulage 


‘Does the Work of 
Five to Nine Teams” 


Warren County, Indiana, is inhabited by progressive people. 
Among other fine things about them they believe in 
good roads. 


They used to build their roads with teams, but the High- 
way Commissioners finally bought a Wilson heavy duty 
truck with four-yard steel body and hydraulic hoist. 


This power hoist operates mechanically from the driver’s 
seat, utilizing the power of the motor, and will dump the 
material in one heap, or the endgate can be set to spread it 
evenly while the truck is moving forward. It is an ideal 
road-building job. 


In order that the taxpayers might know the fine results 
obtained with this Wilson truck, the Warren County High- 
way Commissioners had their driver print his experience in 
the West Lebanon (Ind.) Gazette. He says this truck does 
the work of five to nine teams at a cost of $7.00 per day. 
Read the reprint at the left. It’s interesting. 


Send for free booklet “Money in Motor Trucks” 


Lp—2)42—3'%2 and 5 Ton—All Worm Drive 
Bodies of All Styles 


J. C. WILSON COMPANY, DETROIT, U. S. A. 


London Export Office: 100 Broad Street, New York Paris 


VEFIIZC LE MANUFACTURERS 


MOTOR TRUCKS 
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Young America 
Safety First Club 


Bulletin 


You members are doing a wonderful 
work, 


aj a) 


You are saving lives! 


Ol ec 


Your “‘Safety First” efforts are keeping 
little bodies from being crippled — and 
the bigger ones, too. 


Oy OR ol 


Keep up the good work! “Safety First” 
is one of the finest jobs in the world. 


ef ge) 1s) 


Children are being taught how to avoid 
fires, how to cross streets, how to avoid 
accidents in general. 


Blea a) ee 


One mother writes:—‘‘ The Safety First 
Club has taught my three children more 
about avoiding accidents than all of my 
almost daily talks to them about care 
and caution.” 


Ll) Cpe 


Thousands more are joining. Get a 
friend to join. Send in the coupon below. 
Membership is free.  ygy 


El Ese 
Get the beautiful Club button free. 
Cie Claes 


Help to save lives. It is easy to learn 
how to practise “Safety First.’ 


Ee ees 


Any child old enough to sign the coupon 
below may become a member. And we 
want you Fathers and Mothers to join, too. 


OF Oso 
Mail the coupon today. 
ape yeh oa 


Yours for Safety First 


Stanley C. Wilson, President 


Young America Safety First Club 


MEMBERSHIP COUPON 








J. C. Wilson Company 
15th and Warren Avenues 
. Detroit, Michigan 


I hereby apply for free membership in the 

Young America Safety First Club. Please send 

e me the free button and free pamphlet. It is 

understood that there is no expense to me in 
becoming a member. No dues and no fees. 


Name_—— ae se ee Se 
Street No. 2S ee 


City 
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N writing your roofing specifications it 
is important mot to add the loophole 
a phrase “‘or equal.” 


ll 


Il 


mM 


Il 


An “or equal” specification puts the 
honest contractor at a disadvantage and 
leaves the way open for any lessscrupulous 
bidder to “skin the job” by using inferior 
materials and construction. 


HOTT 


= If you will write into your roofing 
specification simply this—‘“‘ The roof shall 
be laid according to the Barrett Specifica- 
tion dated May 1, 1916, and the roofing 
contractor shall secure for me the (20- or 
10-Year) Surety Bond therein men- 
tioned,” you will be assured of several 
important things— 





ll 


First—You will have the benefit of com- 
petitive bidding, onan equal basis, among 
roofing contractors. 

Second—You will receive the Barrett In- 
spection Service without charge. 


lh 


| 
| 


Third—You will have a roof that is guar- 
anteed by a Surety Bond to be free from 
maintenance expenses for the guaranteed 
period. 

Fourth—You will have a roof for which 
there is positively no “or egual.” 
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The Surety Bond Guarantee 


HE Barrett Company is the only 
_4_ company that has enough confidence 
in its roof to put back of it a Surety 


Bond. In fact, no other concern will 
guarantee a roof for so long a period, 
much less furnish a Surety Bond. 


The Surety Bond is offered on all 
Barrett Specification Roofs of fifty squares 
or more in all cities of 25,000 or over, and 
in smaller places where our Inspection Serv- 
ice 1s available. It is issued by the U. S. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Company of Balti- 
more, and exempts the owner from all 
maintenance expense for the life of the 


Bond. 


Our only stipulations are that the 
Barrett Specification dated May 1, 1916, 
shall be strictly followed and that the 
roofing contractor shall be approved by 
us and his work subject to our inspection. 


These roofs take the base rate of insur- 
ance and cost less per year of service than 
any other type of ‘‘permanent”’ roof. 


When you have written the details of 
the Barrett Specification Roof in your 
contract, stop there. You will always be 
glad you didn’t insert “or egual.” 
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IX years ago, we told 
architects that they 
had better “break the pen”’ 
before writing “‘or egual” in 
their roofing specifications. 


It wasimportant then but 
is even more important 






























































now, because Barrett Spe- 
cification Roofs carry a 
Surety Bond Guarantee. 


No “‘or equal” roof dares 
to give such a bond. 













































































































































































































































































Important Notice 





The Barrett Specification 20-Year Bonded 
Roof represents the most permanent roof- 
covering it is possible to construct, and while 
we bond it for twenty years only, we can 
point to many reofs of this type that have been 
in service over forty years and are still in good 
condition. 


For those who desire a lighter and less ex- 
pensive roof covering, we recommend the 


Barrett Specification 10-Year Bonded Roof. 


Both roofs are built of the same high-class 
waterproofing materials, the only difference 
being the amount used. 


Full details regarding these Bonded Roofs and 
copies of the Barrett Specification sent free on 
request. 


The Gul Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


ST. LOUIS CLEVELAND CINCINNATI PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT NEW ORLEANS BIRMINGHAM KANSAS CITY 
MINNEAPOLIS NASHVILLE SALT LAKE CITY SEATTLE 
DALLAS ATLANTA DULUTH PEORIA 
BANGOR WASHINGTON MILWAUKEE LEBANON 
YOUNGSTOWN JOHNSTOWN COLUMBUS RICHMOND 
TOLEDO BETHLEHEM ELIZABETH LATROBE 
BALTIMORE BUFFALO SYRACUSE 
The BARRETT COMPANY, Limited 
MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 


ST. JOHN, N. B. 


HALIFAX, N, S, SYDNEY, N, S, 
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(Continued from Page 170) 

had grown up a distinct type in his party 
as well as in public life known later as the 
Cleveland element. Among the older men 
they were the friends and followers of 
Seymour, Tilden, Bayard, Thurman and 
Hendricks, while their natural successors 
were those who had been drawn to Mr. 
Cleveland himself by his career and force 
of character. Among them were a large 
number of Republicans, drifting out of the 
Greeley movement, which was then only a 
few years in the background, and from the 
later Mugwump movement, which had 
contributed to his election. 

These men, whatever their type or class, 
whatever their immediate period, were 
united by their devotion to a higher type 
of political thought than had been common 
during the long years succeeding the Civil 
War. The number was small, but they were 
united in the belief that the tariff ought to 
be revised, that it had become a medium of 
oppression and in many cases corruption; 
that the abuses of the civil service, which 
had been inherent in our public life from 
the beginning, should be corrected; that 
our silver policy was a peril; and that in 
order that these abuses might be reached 
it was necessary to purify the ballot. The 
minor but strictly party issues did not cut 
much figure, and yet even on these the 
differences were very carefully toned down 
until the mass in this element was strong in 
what it believed about public questions. 
The continued series of addresses revealed 
these questions. Whether they were of a 
partisan character or dealt with some ques- 
tion upon which there was little room for 
disagreement, they appealed to this par- 
ticular type of people. 

It was therefore natural that this large 
element, composing, as it always does when 
roused, the majority of the people of the 
country, should look to the man who was 
continually making these consistent ap- 
peals for high ideals. It would not have 
made much difference whether he had 
finally consented to become the candidate 
or not. The feeling was so strong that he 
would have been forced into the field. The 
movement looking in this direction took 
form about the beginning of 1891. From 
that time forward the leaders of the ele- 
ment herein described began to drift into 
New York largely for the purpose of getting 
an idea of their surroundings. By this 
time, too, the Democratic party machine 
had begun to take on a different form. 
Under the Hill régime the old-time antag- 
onisms between the city and state had been 
so harmonized outwardly that there was a 
better understanding between them than 
had been seen for a generation. The fear 
was everywhere apparent lest the new lib- 
eral and Mugwump elements should attain 
a power that would render them impreg- 
nable. Bosses in the various cities, large 
and small, began to have a better under- 
standing of each other. They seemed to 
realize almost by intuition that it was 
necessary that they should stand together 
lest their power should be broken. 


The Movement Gains Power 


This was promoted by the fact that, 
whether as governor or President, Mr. Cleve- 
land had never gone to the trouble of 
building up a personal state machine. In re- 
ality he did not know anything about this 
particular process. The nomination and 
election of Roswell P. Flower in 1891 was the 
outward sign of this. He was not so offen- 
sive to the reform element that they could 
afford to defeat him, but it was the triumph 
of an element that in other days had domi- 
nated New York politics but had been in 
retirement, except for brief periods, during 
the Tilden, Robinson and Cleveland periods. 

But while this was the case in New York 
the party organization in other important 
states was still suspicious of Tammany and 
its congeners with whom it had to deal in 
national conventions. In the old Middle 
States except Maryland, in many of the 
Western States and some of the Southern, 
the Cleveland elements, which had come 
to the front after 1884, were looking ear- 
nestly to the future. Their representatives 
came to New York very often, not to see 
Mr. Cleveland on political matters, be- 
cause nobody was close enough to talk to 
him about them so far as they bore any 
relations to himself, but to pay their re- 
spects to the man who had been their 
leader, to inquire from their friends here as 
to the trend of the probabilities, to report 
progress as to their own states, and to keep 
generally in touch with public affairs, 
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But, after all, these were not the men 
who, when the time came in 1892, were to 
renominate Mr. Cleveland. Those who 
finally did this work were, as a rule, men 
outside the influence of current machine 
politics. Some had been officeholders under 
the first Administration whose terms had ex- 
pired; but they never forgot that both their 
preferment and their prestige had come 
through the quiet leader who was living in 
New York, engaged in the practice of his 
profession and also in advising his country- 
men on the important questions of the day. 

Gradually these men from the various 
states and sections drifted into relations 
with my little office on Broadway. From 
my connection with the National Demo- 
cratic Committee in Indiana in 1880; the 
state and national committees in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1884; with the national committee 
in charge of the compilation of the cam- 
paign textbook in 1888, and transferred in 
October to the publicity department, I had 
come to know in an intimate way the lead- 
ing Democrats in almost every state in the 
Union. It became a habit with them when 
they wanted to see Mr. Cleveland or to 
know about his movements or to invite 
him to attend a meeting somewhere to 
come to see me. There no embargo had 
been proclaimed upon the discussion of 
politics or nominations, and I was under no 
obligation to report either information or 
conclusions to Mr. Cleveland; so ina great 
many cases he knew next to nothing about 
the party interest that was growing up 
everywhere nor did he realize that it would 
become so strong as to force upon him a 
nomination whether he wanted it or not. 

This went on through the winter of 1890 
and 1891 until March, 1892, when the 
movement had taken on such momentum 
that it was no longer possible to conceal it 
even if his friends had desired to do so. By 
the first of February it was in such shape 
that probably half the men who were to go 
as delegates to the convention were insist- 
ent upon Mr. Cleveland’s nomination. In 
most cases he did not see these pushing 
friends, but there was no necessity that he 
should, because, after all, up to this time it 
was not his movement—it was the result of 
demand from every part of the country, 
except from the machine in New York. 


Enemies at Home 


In the latter state the sentiment was no 
less strong. The Reform Club had been 
organized in 1887 to support the tariff 
message of that year, and it had gradually 
grown into a most effective independent 
body. It drew men from everywhere, not 
only from New York state and city, but it 
had contributing or corresponding mem- 
bers in most states. It had an attractive 
clubhouse on Fifth Avenue, and once in a 
while it held a general meeting. Perhaps 
nothing more effective had been seen than 
its great banquet, given in December, 1890, 
after the defeat of the McKinley Bill. In it 
were arrayed before the country Mr. Cleve- 
land and the leading men who supported 
his policy. It had no direct political object, 
though among other things we thought of 
doing was to put forward Horace Boies, 
then governor of Iowa, as a prospective 
candidate for vice president; but in the 
promotion of this object the principal char- 
acter was not consulted. 

This meeting had its echoes all over the 
country and, as narrated, after it was over 
the movement began to take formal shape. 
This done, it was carried along with its own 
momentum. This, however, was interfered 
with in the state of New York, where the 
state machine had become not only a 
strong anti-Cleveland body but a strong 
supporter of David B. Hill. From that 
time forward the cry was heard everywhere 
that the former could not by any possi- 
bility carry New York even if he were nomi- 
nated by the delegates from the rest of the 
country. 

This whole movement had gathered its 
momentum in New York almost as quietly 
as that which had surrounded the Cleve- 
land idea in the country, so that it would 
have been as impossible, in spite of the 
really stronger Cleveland sentiment known 
to exist in the state, to have run up against 
the machine as it was for the anti- 
Cleveland elements to make headway in the 
country at large; so practically thestate was 
given over to its Hill idols. This was finally 
demonstrated by the fact that the national 
committee had its usual meeting on Jack- 
son Day in order to call the national 
convention fixed for Chicago on June twenty- 
second. On the twenty-sixth of January 
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| “Please, Daddy, Can’t We 5 
| Have a Home Like That?” 


| VERY home-loving father and mother ought to | | 
answer YES—because—we will show you how | | 

to build a Sterling System Home at a price that ini 
you can well afford. Building a home means 
creating a spot around which will center the chief 
events of your life and the lives of your children. 


If you are sincere in your desire to build a home, \| 
send 10c today for the 1920 Book De Luxe of Sterling ! 
System Homes. This wonderful book will save 
you money and you are sure to find just the home | | 
you have dreamed about at a price that will amaze I 
you. Every page, every paragraph, every illustration 
has been thought out that it may give the home- 1 
builder—either by word or picture—just the infor- Hi 4 
mation one should have in order to choose an at- i} | 
tractive home, economically and staunchly built, at | I 
a reasonable price. Send the coupon today. iI | 










































cee | 

| 

are scientifically constructed of selected material | 
throughout. This method of construction saves i} 
you the most money because it eliminates the high | |l 
cost of handling lumber and cuts out waste. Erec- I} | 
tion time is reduced to a minimum, as every house | Il 
comes packed complete in one shipment. We fur- | |] 
nish all necessary material above the foundation to | 
complete your home. ! 


Owing to the tremendous shortage of window frames, sashes and | | 
doors and other finishing material, costly delays are often ex- | 
perienced when erecting a house by the old “‘hand-saw method.”’ 
j j The Sterling System eliminates this difficulty because we furnish , |) i 
i all construction material complete, as specified, above the | 
aii foundation. } 


|| Send This Coupon Today lesa 
‘ Vil Every true American should own his own home. The Sterling 
| | System of Home Building is doing its utmost to make this easy 
and possible. Priceson lumber and building materials are still ad- } 
vancing so nothing is to be gained by waiting. Send coupon today. 


International Mill & Timber Co. _ 
Dept. 1814, Bay City, Michigan gam 

































International Mill & Timber Co. 
Dept. 1814 —Bay City, Mich. 
Enclosed find 10c. Please send me your 1920 Book De Luxe of 
Sterling Homes. Please put me on your preferred list and send 
me any special offer you may make. Also notify me in advance of 
any increase in prices, 
1. When do you expect to buy? 
this spring [1 _—sitthis summer [J 
2. What is the size of your lot? 
3. What style home do you prefer? 
bungalow [J __ story and a half (J 





Money-Saving Coupon! 
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Eat Slowly 


INET 


The way we hurry through our 
meals and keep our minds on busi- 
ness while we eat is the cause of 
many of the minor forms of indiges- 
tion which lead to nervous irritabil- 
ity, sleeplessness, dyspepsia, and ina- 


bility to concentrate. 


The routine use of Beeman’s 
Original Pepsin Gum ten minutes 
after each meal will supply the saliva 
which has not been provided during 
the meal, and do much toward aid- 


ing digestive troubles. 


American Chicle Company 
New York Cleveland 
Chicago Kansas City 
San Francisco Rochester | 
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the New York state committee met and 
issued its call for a state convention to be 
held in Albany on February twenty-second, 
Washington’s Birthday. It had been cus- 
tomary to give about sixty days’ notice of 
conventions to select delegates. As this 
allowed only about twenty-seven days, and 
as loud protest had arisen in the interven- 
ing time, this at once came to be known as 
the Snap Convention. 


All at once the state was on fire and, . 


strong protest having been made at the 
Albany convention by a delegation of fifty 
representative men from all parts of the 
state, it was decided, when they could get 
no answer to their protest, that they would 
issue a call for a rival convention. An 
address was issued and a convention called 
to meet in Syracuse on May thirty-first to 
choose a contesting delegation to the na- 
tional convention. On the day fixed the 
Anti-Snap Convention met in Syracuse and 
adopted a platform recommending Mr. 
Cleveland as the candidate, choosing dele- 
gates from all parts of the state and a full 
delegation from all congressional districts, 
and still further organized by the appoint- 
ment of a rival state committee. 

Before this time came the organization 
was well under way. It had begun its work 
throughout the whole of New York, finding 
it perhaps about the easiest task that active 
men had ever taken up. This committee 
was able to collect the money necessary for 
expenses, and in the pursuance of its work 
it began to inquire about the sentiment of 
the rest of the country. Representatives 
from unorganized Cleveland movements 
down in all the states made their way to 
New York and Anti-Snap representatives 
pursued their investigations throughout the 
whole of the country. 

It was then that I, as the hidden agent— 
if I might be so called—of the movement, 
got my first help. No money had been 
available for the task in hand. Nobody 
was paid and the only costs involved in the 
whole campaign had been for printing the 
Cleveland addresses and for postage and 
other petty cash items. The printing of the 
speeches was an inexpensive process be- 
cause so long as I edited my paper, The 
Globe, I had the slips printed from the 
types. Mr. Cleveland paid the bill and I 
myself met any petty outlay. When my 
paper was no longer available I took the 
speech or address to some newspaper which 
was certain to print it in full, and it printed 
for me the necessary slips. The money cost 
for the three years’ work was about $160, 
of which about $120 was for printing. 


A Great Speech 


* The Anti-Snappers soon learned that 
most of the needed outside information had 
already been gathered at 57 Broadway. 
When they found that this was the case 
they gave to me the necessary money to 
enlarge my work throughout the country. 
No attention was paid to New York, that 
being left to the Anti-Snappers, the two 
movements working separately. In fact 
this was perhaps almost the last presiden- 
tial campaign in which the states paid their 
own way and counted at their best. They did 
their own work, followed the sentiment of 
their people, selected their own delegates 
without interference from outside bosses, 
and thus fully represented the ideals of our 
institutions at their best so far as the divi- 
sion of labor was concerned. Not only was 
this true outwardly but I paid almost no 
attention to the Anti-Snappers and they 
gave little more to me than was necessary 
to pay the requisitions that I made upon 
them for outside expenses and to get copies 
of my material. As a result of these 
divided activities the whole country was 
covered within two weeks after the ad- 
journment of the Snap Convention. 

Apropos of this, it may be of interest to 
refer to the different activities of the two 
candidates for President. While Mr. Hill 
was setting forth before the Albany con- 
vention, in what was known as the keynote 
speech, the principles upon which he would 
appeal for the nomination in Chicago, Mr. 
Cleveland was delivering before the law 
students of the University of Michigan the 
most elaborate address he had made during 
this four-year period, on Sentiment in our 
National Life. This dissertation upon.the 
character and attainments of Washington 
had no reference to current politics; there 
was no indication in it anywhere by word 
or suggestion that a presidential campaign 
was going forward in which the speaker 
might again be the principal figure. That 
the paragraph here printed of his speech 
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seemed to have a far-off pathetic reference 
to the things of the day can easily be seen: 

“You may be chosen to public office. 
Do not shrink from it, for holding office is 
also a duty of citizenship. But do not leave 
your faith behind you. Every public office, 
small or great, is held in trust for your 
fellow citizens. They differ in importance, 
in responsibility and in the labor they im- 
pose; but the duties of none of them ean be 
well performed if the mentorship of a good 
conscience and pure heart be discarded. Of 
course other equipment is necessary, but 
without this mentorship all else is insuffi- 
cient. In times of gravest responsibility it 
will solve your difficulties; in the most 
trying hour it will lead you out of perplexi- 
ties and it will at all times deliver you from 
temptation.” 

It must be borne in mind that Mr. 
Cleveland had never looked upon himself 
consciously as a candidate. By this time 
the attitude of Mr. Whitney had finally 
been determined, though not immediately 
declared. There had been a good deal of 
impatience on the part of his old friends in 
the cabinet and in New York about this 
hesitancy. He had disagreed with Mr. 
Cleveland on the policy of the Anderson 
silver letter a year before, and had dropped 
out. The personal relations continued good, 
but there were no meetings other than of an 
accidental character, though there was 
never much doubt as to Mr. Whitney’s 
attitude if he should be needed. 


Mr. Cleveland’s Indifference 


Preparations for larger activities began 
about the time of the holding of the Snap 
Convention. The conclusion had been 
reached by Mr. Cleveland’s friends, with- 
out asking his consent or codperation, that 
he ought to meet a few friends in New York 
at luncheon, and a few more from the 
country at large at a dinner on a given day. 
I did not present this, but asked a friend, 
Mr. W. J. Gibson, to go to Lakewood and 
to tell Mr. Cleveland what was in mind as 
to both methods and ends. He reported 
that he found Mr. Cleveland living near the 
hotel in a small frame house standing by 
itself somewhat remote from the road. He 
said that after passing the ordinary civili- 
ties he told Mr. Cleveland who had asked 
him to come and what for. A list of names 
to be included in the invitations was shown, 
and he looked it over carefully and said he 
recognized them as his friends. Mr. Gibson 
said that Mr. Cleveland placed his hand 
edgewise on the table at which he was sit- 
ting and said: 

“T would not turn my hand to have the 
nomination. I have been President and so 
have had all the honors the position can 
give and know its responsibilities, anxieties 
and disappointments. My friends expected 
me to do things which I should have liked 
to do, some of which ought to have been 
done, but I had neither the time nor the 
strength to do them. Now, to be dragged 
through the mire and mud of a political 


campaign and have my family annoyed and - 


attacked—no, I would not turn my hand to 
have the nomination; but the Democratic 
Party has honored me far beyond my 
deserts, and, if, when the time comes, my 
friends believe that I am the only man they 
can elect and see fit to nominate me, I will 
not refuse the nomination, but I will not do 
anything to get it. I will not write to any 
of my friends or take any steps to command 
support.” 

Mr. Cleveland kept his word about writ- 
ing to friends or taking any steps that might 
put him into the field as a consenting 
candidate. It was not until the ninth of 
March that, in answering a letter from his 
old friend and supporter, Gen. Edward S. 
Bragg, he indicated a willingness even to 
consider a nomination, and in this he dep- 
recated the pushing of his name before 
the convention. 

Even after Mr. Whitney’s position had 
become known to a few insiders he made no 
announcement of his intentions, but the 
Anti-Snap movement had roused the depths 
of his nature. He resumed his intimate 
relations with Mr. Cleveland and his old 
party friends and when he sailed for Eu- 
rope, on the twelfth of April, he left behind 
him a statement which put him into the 
front of Cleveland advocates; there could 
be no further doubt about his position. 
Everybody who knew anything of him 
realized what he would do. He returned 
from Europe on the eighteenth of May, his 
instructions to his friend, Thomas F. Ryan, 
to look after the political side of affairs 

(Continued on Page 177) 
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(Continued from Page 174) 
having been carried out during his absence. 
The work thus enlarged was done with such 
effect that the Anti-Snap movement in 
New York soon threatened the Hill party 
machinery in the state as well as in the 
nation. Mr. Whitney found that thirty-five 
state and territorial conventions had been 
held, of which twenty-four had given bind- 
ing instructions for Cleveland; seven, 
though uninstructed, were known to favor 
him; while only four had either presented 
other candidates or protested against his 
nomination. 

Upon Mr. Whitney’s arrival everything 
began to move at an accelerated pace in 
both the state and the country. New York 
had become a political Mecea. The fear of 
contagion from association with the Anti- 
Snappers disappeared ‘when the new leader 
took active charge. Though the work of 
each element remained distinct, within 
three days he had mastered the minutiz of 
the campaign. He had seen Mr. Cleveland 
and a few leading men hurriedly called 
from near-by states within a week after he 
had taken in the situation. I carried my 
budget of information to his residence, 
where I saw him day after day until he had 
still further found out who the new leaders 
were and had strengthened the position all 
along the line. 

It was perfectly natural that everything 
should then center in the leader. The move- 
ment had been mobilized and had found a 
commander in chief. If money was needed 
Mr. Whitney was ready to furnish or raise 
it. The amount required was small, most of 
it being expended for printing and postage. 
I should think that the whole of Mr. Whit- 
ney’s expenditures for the campaign both 
in New York and for the country during 
the month that remained before going to 
Chicago, and in that city, would not have 
exceeded twelve or fifteen thousand dollars. 
It would have been impossible to spend 
money in such a campaign. It had so 
drawn to its support men new to politics, 
working for the love of the cause, that, once 
started, it ran by its own momentum. But 
it ran all the better for having behind it a 
real leader who had the confidence of his 
followers, with tact enough not unduly to 
antagonize his opponents or to arouse jeal- 
ousies among his friends; but he never 
wavered for a moment in his devotion to 
Mr. Cleveland and he deserves all the 
credit that has been given him. 


A Notable Gathering 


On the ninth of June, at the suggestion 
of Mr. Cleveland, a conference was held 
at Mr. Whitney’s house upon telegraphic 
invitations which had been sent to twenty- 
three men scattered all over the country. 
It was one of those terrible midsummer 
days that New York sometimes sees when 
the rain comes down in torrents, but on the 
day fixed there assembled in this confer- 
ence at Mr. Whitney’s house the following 
men: Judge William G. Ewing, of Illinois; 
William F. Harrity, of Pennsylvania; Sam- 
uel R. Honey, of Rhode Island; Bradley 
B. Smalley, of Vermont; Samuel E. Morss, 
of Indiana; Don M. Dickinson, of Michi- 
gan; William F. Vilas, of Wisconsin; William 
L. Wilson, of West Virginia; John E. Rus- 
sell, Nathan Matthews and Josiah Quincy, 
of Massachusetts; and Francis Lynde 
Stetson, of New York. Mr. Whitney 
presided, and George F. Parker was sec- 
retary. 

This storm continued throughout the 
whole day and night. By eleven o’clock all 
those who had promised to come had 
arrived. Everyone had been instructed not 
to register at his hotel, and as all the men 
knew each other and the conditions to be 
discussed there was no loss of time. Each 
made a report for his own state and for 
others within his knowledge. Perhaps few 
political conferences of the kind have been 
so fully and freely advised. There was no 
inside ring, and no man waiting to cut an- 
other’s throat. There was only the desire 
to find out the real conditions. 

At that conference everything was set- 
tled about the convention. All these mem- 
bers were to meet at the Hotel Richelieu in 
Chicago on Friday night, June seven- 
teenth. Each was authorized to bring a 
trusted man from some other state who 
would know the conditions there. It was 
settled that the temporary chairman should 
be William L. Wilson, of West Virginia, 
that the leading committees should be so 
organized as to promote the business in 
hand, and that James E. Campbell, gov- 
ernor of Ohio, should be made president 
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of the convention. One of these plans 
miscarried, but everything else was done, 
No mention was made as to a candidacy 
for vice president. 

When the conference held its second 
meeting in Chicago it had the original 
members and those whose addition had 
been authorized. In order to perfect its or- 
ganization the roll was called. The repre- 
sentatives from outside states had been 
fully informed of the work already accom- 
plished and of the job in hand and the list 
was gradually filled up. Neither the meet- 
ing which had constituted this conference 
nor its successors was heard of in the news- 
papers or in any other public way, until 
its existence was disclosed in 1909. 

This conference from its first meeting to 
its last was as perfect a specimen of politi- 
cal organization as was ever seen in this 
country or any other. On each successive 
night the roll would be called. Mr. Whit- 
ney, who did not preside but left this work 
to General Stevenson—soon to be the 
candidate for vice president—became ex- 
cited, almost rude and overbearing, in his 
insistence upon certainty. He would accept 
no ifs, ands, perhapses or probabilities. He 
was silent and grim, his mind centered 
upon the work of the moment as if life, 
repute and fortune were at stake. Finally, 
on Monday night, the fourth meeting, after 
the roll had been called by the secretary 
and the returns made up, Mr. Whitney 
threw himself back in his chair with an 
obvious sense of relief and said: ‘‘ Well, 
that will do. I have no longer a single 
doubt about the result.’”” This was about 
one o’clock on Tuesday morning before the 
meeting of the convention. 


Accurate Prediction 


A great deal of talk has been repeated 
in the intervening twenty-eight years that 
Mr. Whitney was chosen for this work be- 
cause he had or could command money. 
Nothing could be more false. There was no 
need for money; there was no place where 
it could have been spent, the whole situa- 
tion being so clear‘that any suggestion of 
its use would have been ridiculous. 

This certainly was well reflected in the 
estimates made by those close to the man- 
agement. The final result of the first 
ballot, upon which Mr. Cleveland was 
nominated by more than the necessary 
two-thirds of the delegates, was 61714. 
Twenty-one states, mainly the largest in 
the country, and six territories cast their 
vote for him solid, while eight states and 
one territory gave him a majority of their 
votes on this ballot. The remainder were 
only entitled to be named among the 
scattering, the highest numbers having 
been cast for Governor Hill, of New York, 
and Governor Boies, of Iowa. 

As showing how easy it was to make an 
estimate of the vote, I am inserting here- 
with an extract from the New York letter 
of June 24, 1892, to the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger: 


““A week ago Tuesday, George F. Parker, 
the editor of The Democratic Campaign 
Book of 1888, and of the volume of Grover 
Cleveland’s speeches and political letters 
soon to be published, and the confidential 
political assistant of Mr. Cleveland and 
ex-Secretary Whitney, said to your corre- 
spondent that Mr. Cleveland would have 
638 votes in the Chicago convention. The 
Ohio state convention had not then been 
held. On the following Thursday, a week 
ago to-day, the Ohio convention having 
then been held, Mr. Parker, just as he was 
about leaving for Chicago, said that he had 
revised his figures and that Cleveland 
would have 616 votes. The ballot which 
was taken this morning resulted in 617144 
votes for the ex-President. Mr. Parker, 
therefore, was only 1144 votes out of the 
way in his estimate made one week before 
the decisive ballot. This shows how ac- 
curately the Cleveland canvass was made. 
Such close figuring as this in a political 
canvass is extraordinary.” 


There was nothing remarkable in this 
estimate; twenty men could have made 
it. It required no special political pre- 
science. All that was needed was knowl- 
edge, and as it had been my business for 
nearly three years to acquire this knowledge 
I had only to draw upon the information 
that had passed into my mind about 
practically every delegate and his political 
genealogy and training. 

The convention itself was necessarily al- 
most commonplace, as any great body is 
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where the opposition is reduced to such a 
minority. Behind this knowledge of the 
conditions that would show themselves on 
the first ballot, we all knew that every one 
of the delegates thus included could be 
held, and that upon a second call perhaps 
half of those who had voted for the other 
probable candidates—so far as this term 
can be used in relation to so meager a 
showing—would come to us. 

The most interesting scenes and many 
of the most dramatic incidents to this third 
Cleveland convention were enacted at the 
various headquarters of the state delega- 
tions. Though the supporters of the oppos- 
ing candidates were few in number they 
had developed talking power in large meas- 
ure; in fact there was little else left for 
them. As a result the supporters of Hill 
and Boies went from one headquarters to 
another putting themselves in close touch 
even with the delegations opposed to them 
from the large states and territories. They 
had no hope of making an impression but 
they could indulge themselves in all that 
was left to them—the art of speaking. 

The same thing was true in a different 
way of the Cleveland elements. The con- 
vention was filled with so many new men, 
men of the type I have attempted to de- 
scribe—zealous, thoroughly believing in 
their candidate and their cause, but with- 
out the experience of old convention hands. 
As a result of these activities the hotels 
were a most interesting sight—perhaps the 
most interesting that had been seen in 
Chicago since the Republican National 
Convention of 1880. Among the Cleveland 
men—most of them not even delegates— 
there were few star performers, but they 
made up in earnestness and force what they 
lacked in experience. The leading men, 
like Mr. Wilson, of West Virginia, Governor 
Campbell, of Ohio, Mr. Whitney, Mr. 
Harrity and Mr. Hensel, of Pennsylvania, 
and the leading Massachusetts men gave 
their attention to inside watchfulness at 
our great headquarters in the Palmer House. 
These men were always on hand. From 
whatever district or state a delegate or 
citizen came with a desire to see the leading 
managers, they were ready to receive him 
in succession if necessary and to tell him 
anything he wanted to know. Mr. Whitney 
and his associates never lost sight of polite- 
ness at its best estate. 

The Whitney men made it their business 
to put themselves constantly into clash 
with their opponents and especially to 
meet the persistent and only statement of 
the Hill people that Mr. Cleveland could 
not carry New York. Each night when the 
conference reassembled they would tell 
their experiences. Many of these were 
amusing, even ridiculous, but the deter- 
mination that was shown, the energy that 
was manifested mainly by these new dele- 
gates or friends was one of the marvels of 
political tactics. It was the reports—never 
communicated to the press—made by these 
men from more than thirty delegations, 
that furnished the information needed for 
the plans of the succeeding day. 


Words and Water Compete 


It is almost impossible for an outsider 
to realize or for an insider to describe the 
work incumbent upon the managers and 
the secretary in such a headquarters as we 
had in Chicago. I recall that in the first 
three days, Saturday, Sunday and Mon- 
day, ten thousand people passed before me 
and were introduced by my assistant, Mr. 
KE. J. McDermott, of Kentucky, who has 
since come to deserved recognition, or by 
his associates. To most of these, especially 
to the women and children, some kind of a 
ribbon, badge, button or other souvenir 
was presented. We went to Chicago with- 
out providing for this feature, but soon 
found it a necessity, and I recall that Mr. 
Whitney’s secretary was kept hustling to 
get me new supplies. Of the expenses paid 
by him about two thousand dollars were 
devoted to this purpose alone. 

As I have said, the convention itself was 
not essentially dramatic. It was held in a 
great new building called the Wigwam. It 
began to rain early on the second day and 
the downfall increased through the after- 
noon and night, when it fell in torrents, 
which came through just as if we had shel- 
tered ourselves under a gigantic sieve. The 
conditions under which fifteen to twenty 
thousand perspiring people were contribut- 
ing to the saving of their country can be 
well imagined. . Thousands of umbrellas 
were raised, and upon the platform hun- 
dreds of the most prominent men of the 
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country were seated trying to shelter them- 
selves as well as possible from the down- 
pour. This storm must have reached its 
height about the middle of the afternoon 
and grew in intensity while the nominating 
speeches were going on. It was discourag- 
ing to human eloquence to have to deal 
with such conditions, but nobody faltered 
and the process continued all through the 
night session, from probably eight o’clock 
until after one. 

All the candidates had been presented, 
the seconding speeches had been made, and 
it seemed as if the flow of words, competing 
as it did with the flow of water, must soon 
cease, especially as one ought to have been 
destructive of the other. 

There had been something of a bustle 
among the New Yorkers, when about one- 
thirty on Wednesday morning a sort of 
despairing or futile cry arose from that 
delegation, the largest in number in the 
convention. Out of this the long expected 
came, as W. Bourke Cockran rose, walked 
up the long aisle through the rain and 
ascended to the platform in order to make 
his long expected speech against Mr. Cleve- 
land. This was to be the crowning effort 
of the week and expectation was aroused 
in accordance with the promise that had 
been made. 


A Speech That Fell Flat 


Mr. Cockran, whom everybody recog- 
nized as the most attractive orator that the 
convention contained, mounted the plat- 
form to face perhaps the most hostile 
audience, outside of a mob, that a public 
speaker ever saw. He began in the most 
engaging tones, rather low, but gradually 
rising so that even in the midst of the 
storm that great audience could hear every 
word. Now and again he was interrupted 
by applause from his own friends or by 
protests from the Cleveland followers, who 
knew well how soon they were to be vic- 
torious. But he was a miracle of patience. 
After interruptions he would wait, resum- 
ing again and again until he had actually 
spoken for an hour and a half, his voice 
rising and falling with a cadence that 
probably no other man in America, not 
even Bryan, has equaled. He protested, 
he indulged in irony and satire, but he was 
so much in earnest that attempts at wit 
were strangely few and the whole was lack- 
ing in humor; but he never descended for 
a moment to anything resembling abuse or 
detraction, so that in the midst of that 
wild spectacle he was accorded a hearing 
that might have come from a small, en- 
thusiastic and friendly audience, 

As illustrating this keenness to hear, I 
remember ex-Secretary Fairchild, who with 
his wife was sitting on the platform within 
a few feet of the speaker, under a great 
umbrella, with his hand to his ear, appar- 
ently intent on catching Mr. Cockran’s 
every word. He himself, the leader of the 
Anti-Snappers, had been one of the speak- 
ers to whom I have referred as going from 
delegation to delegation. When I said: 
“You seem to be very intent upon hearing 
this speech,” “‘Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘I have been 
trying to find how it would sound upon the 
thirty-first time of its delivery in Chicago 
this week.’ 

When Mr. Cockran walked from the 
platform to his delegation there was only 
the slight applause that would naturally 
come from so limited a number of sympa- 
thizers, and the much-advertised perform- 
ance was over. No one rose to reply, no 
attention was paid to what had been said 
nor was there a word of comment upon the 
scene itself, The convention proceeded for 
about two minutes with some routine 
motions. These disposed of, Mr. Hensel, 
one of the leaders of the Cleveland forces, 
moved that the convention proceed to 
ballot for candidates for President. 

Immediately, without discussion, with- 
out further protest, without a sign that 
there was life in the opposition, the roll call 
began. When it ended, the nomination of 
Mr. Cleveland had been made on the first 
ballot with a considerable number to spare. 
Never perhaps in any gathering, political 
or otherwise, has a great declamatory effort 
been received in this way: It had been 
heard without protest, even with pleasure, 
and yet it had made no impression upon the 
convention itself. 

At four-forty in the morning, after these 
exciting elemental and human scenes, the 
convention adjourned, the wet and tired 
delegates marching out to greet the sun as 
it rose over the lake. When it met later in 

(Continued on Page 181) 
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cleansing preparations, medicine, fruit or or- 
dinary acid stains. A dampened cloth quickly 
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the bathtub surface to a greater extent than 
other plumbing fixtures. Aside from the prime 
factor of sanitation “Tepeco” All-Clay Plumb- 
ing Fixtures add the virtue of lifelong service, 
an economic consideration not to be ignored. 


Because it is hard for people outside the plumb- 
ing trade to distinguish between All-Clay 
Plumbing Fixtures and other materials, we urge 
you to insist that the “Tepeco” trademark, the 
Star within the Circle, be upon your plumbing 
fixture purchases. 
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(Continued from Page 178) 
the day, with depleted membership, it had 
yefore it only the dull routine work of 
nominating a candidate for vice president, 
and the great contest was over. 

It was to be my fortune again, eleven 
years later, to listen to that magnificent 
voice. This time the scene was in London. 
It will be recalled that Joseph Chamberlain 
entered upon a protracted agitation to 
bring about an abandonment of the English 
free-trade system. Few movements have 
been followed more closely or with more 
excitement. In its conduct the National 
Liberal Club of London invited the most 
distinguished English and foreign speakers 
that could be found. Among them was 
Mr. Cockran, and again, this time under 
the most favoring conditions, for an hour 
and a half he spoke to an enthusiastic, 
aroused audience. It was to the people of a 
foreign country in defense of their own 
peculiar system and methods. In the 
course of his address he pronounced the 
most magnificent eulogy upon England, its 
history, its work and its mission, that I 
have ever heard. Nothing of its kind could 
have been finer, nothing more appropriate 
as a plea for his cause. If that speech could 
have been circulated during the late war it 
would have been welcomed as one of the 
brilliant historical defenses of England, 
and, as the utterance of an American, might 
have carried us earlier into the war. 

The whole scene now shifts from the pre- 
liminary contest that had long gone on 
behind the scenes and then in the open for 
more than a year. Probably never in his- 
tory have our people been so thoroughly 
prepared for a great political event as for 
this one. 


A Rift in the Lute 


. The campaign for the election, so far as 
the Cleveland candidacy was concerned, 
was interesting throughout, but it never 
became exciting. Public sentiment was too 
plainly foreshadowed to permit that, but it 
oy here that the really effective work was 

one. 

The meeting of the national and state 
committees and the final selection of offi- 
cials were matters of routine. At once 
every man in the party turned to Mr. 
Whitney with the assumption that nobody 
else would be thought of as chairman of the 
national committee. Our associates all 
over the country insisted that this should 
be the case; but the leader knew too well 
where lay his greatest capacity for work, so, 
upon his recommendation, Mr, Cleveland 
chose William F. Harrity, of Pennsylvania, 
to be chairman, with Don M. Dickinson, 
who had been his Postmaster-General in 
the first Administration, as chairman of 
the campaign committee. Of the latter 
Mr. Whitney became an adviser, but he had 
no fixed place at headquarters and seemed 
to take very little part or interest. 

The organization that was chosen to 
carry on the work at the headquarters, 139 
Fifth Avenue, was perhaps the smallest but 
the most efficient seen in recent national 
campaigns. Asa rule these bodies are filled 
up with political heelers, useless men from 
everywhere pushing themselves into sala- 
ried places and filling space that was really 
more wasted with them than without them; 
but the committee of 1892 never had a staff 
of more than ninety, many of whom were 
either traveling or working in other parts 
of the country. No deadheads needed to 
apply. Mr. Harrity himself was an excel- 
lent organizer, determined that every man 
should do the work assigned him. The 
same was true of Mr. Dickinson and of 
Mr. Whitney, who, though behind the 
scenes, was perhaps the most rigid of all. 

As soon as the convention was over Mr. 
Whitney made a visit to Gray Gables to 
report to the candidate, and it was then 
that the whole campaign was blocked out. 
This was even long before the chairman or 
secretary or any other official had been 
chosen. At this meeting there were differ- 
ences as to policy between the candidate 
and his lieutenant, but they never rose to 
the dignity of misunderstandings. Each 
occupied his own relation to the campaign 
and had his own way of looking at his 
responsibilities and achievements. Once 
nominated for the third time, Mr. Cleve- 
land became what he had never before 
presumed to be—a real political manager. 
He naturally felt by this time that he knew 
the game, and his personal interest was 
stronger than that of anybody else. With- 
out seeking, almost without consent, he had 
been renominated, and if it lay within his 
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power he was determined that he would not 
be again defeated. So he would allow noth- 
ing to interfere that would drive away 
faithful friends in both parties. Mr. Whit- 
ney believed in the system of Thorough. 
He attached far more importance to the 
machine in politics, but with these diver- 
gencies in point of view the two men never 
came to anything more than this friendly 
difference as to methods. 

The campaign was not entirely free from 
the jealousies usual in politics, and'‘nobody 
who has not played the game knows -how 
deep and pervading these are. As I have 
already explained, Mr. Whitney assumed 
no authority round the headquarters and 
yet he dropped in daily from house or office 
to look about and take such cognizance as 
he might of current events. He assumed no 
routine direction and was considerate of the 
opinions and feelings of everybody in a 
responsible position. 

I had been: closely associated with Mr. 
Harrity in Philadelphia and so knew him 
better than anyone else round headquar- 
ters. One day he confided to me that Mr. 
Whitney was so interfering with the con- 
duct of the campaign as to encroach in 
some way, never quite clear to me, upon 
the authority of the chairman. I was per- 
fectly sure that this was not meant because 
I had seen every movement of both men 
during the preceding weeks, but naturally 
the revelation of such a suspicion was dis- 
quieting. 

I reassured the chairman as well as I 
could, but somehow felt that I had failed. 
On the way home that night the conviction 
flashed upon me that there was only one 
thing to do—that was to lay the matter 
before Mr. Cleveland. Mr. Whitney knew 
nothing about it, and I doubt whether he 
ever heard of its existence. 

Next morning I started for Gray Gables, 
notifying Mr. Cleveland of my coming, and 
laid the whole matter before him with a 
fullness of detail not necessary to repeat 
here. I emphasized the conclusion that 
there was only one thing for him to do and 
I wanted him to do it at once. He was a 
man who graciously received such advice 
from those entitled to give it. 

What I prescribed was that he should 
return to New York with me, take up the 
whole of the campaign with the chairman 
without allusion to the suspicions that had 
been roused, and settle it at once. He fol- 
lowed me the next day, coming late at 
night. I met him, went further into the 
matter, and at midnight knocked at his 
door, introduced the chairman without any 
mention' of the matter, and left the two 
men together. 

He afterward told me that he went over 
the whole campaign with Mr. Harrity for 
three or four hours, consulted him in every 
detail, and gave his own opinion when 
asked. When they parted my original 
advice had been so followed that all differ- 
ences had been smoothed over. From then 
until the end of the campaign no further 
friction rose and even until now nobody has 
known how near there came to being an 
explosion in that wonderfully organized 
body—The National Democratic Commit- 
tee of 1892. It seems to me that the result 
was creditable to the two principal parties, 
who thus trusted each other and were able 
to overcome all difficulties. 


Courage and Fairness 


Another time during the campaign a 
delegation from the New York state com- 
mittee visited Gray Gables. Its purpose 
was to insist that the state campaign 
should be put more distinctly into the 
hands of the machine than it had seemed to 
be. They were courteously received, their 
protests or suggestions heard, and when 
they had gone Mr. Cleveland said to his 
friend Dr. Samuel Ward, of Albany, who 
was staying in the house: “I wonder if 
these fellows have an idea that a man who 
has been nominated and elected President 
of the United States, has been nominated 
again and been defeated for the presidency, 
and then nominated a third time with 
every prospect of a triumphant election, 
knows nothing whatever about the game of 
politics!” $ 

The truth was that the organization in 
New York had been made so distinctly a 
machine body that Mr. Cleveland pro- 
tested with the utmost earnestness. I have 
still many of his confidential letters, in 
which this feeling constantly came out, but 
he would always say: ‘‘I shall not interfere, 
whatever happens.’ He could say this 
because he knew that his friends here 
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| would overcome any methods that he sus- 


pected and that he would never have any 
serious trouble about it. But all this 
showed how keenly he appreciated the work 
that was going on; how he trusted his 
friends, and how he really knew what ought 
to be done. I have told my story without 
success if the reader does not realize that 
there probably never was a man so little 
dependent upon a machine or upon bosses 
as Grover Cleveland or yet who knew better 
how to deal with them. He had only one 
formula for meeting such conditions: His 
first word was courage, his second fairness. 

The election over, he began the work of 
making his cabinet, all of which is a part of 
the history of the time. That job fairly 
completed, there are still things which 
illustrate his character that are not known. 
He was always determined in his later years 
never to see newspaper men when it was 
possible to avoid it. The modern method 
of lining up a lot of reporters in order to 
answer a series of questions never appealed 
to him, scarcely more so than it did to see 
one, because in the latter case he would so 
restrict the use of any information that he 
had given as to make it ineffective. As I 
had been associated with him all these 
years—during which I had seen him five 
hundred times—he and his friends insisted 
that I should put out some special news 
relating to matters connected with certain 
work I was doing at the time; otherwise all 
ways of direct approach would be closed. 

To meet this emergency I formed a syn- 
dicate of a considerable number of papers, 
to which I sent news whenever there was 
any. I was not his representative and 
seldom communicated to him anything 
that I was going to distribute, anything 
that he told me or that I had gathered. 
Still, a large amount of really inside news 
did go out through this medium. 

He had stood so erect upon the silver 
question that nobody would have ever 
thought that there would be the slightest 
wavering; but one day after the election I 
went into his office after some discussion 
had arisen about the repeal of the Sherman 
Silver Purchase Law and the reénactment 
in its stead of the Bland. One authorized 
the purchase of silver, while the other made 
mandatory its purchase and coinage into 
dollars. Senator Vest representing the 
Bland people came on to present the 
President-elect with the plan and, if pos- 
sible, to induce him to accept it. 


The Silver Men Balked 


Accordingly when he told me that he had 
almost concluded that the thing to do was 
to carry out the policy here outlined I was 
alarmed. I felt that I knew how perilous 
this was, but I had all the time conceived 
that it was nothing more than a feeler, 
without a thought that it would be seri- 
ously considered. He began to talk of the 
difficulties incident to this persistent ques- 
tion and of its danger to the country and to 
the party. 

I pressed for further information and, 
knowing him, felt that something should be 
done at once. I did not discuss its merits 
or talk about it more than was necessary 
because I knew my opinions would not cut 
much figure. As I went away it took only 
a moment to decide what must be done, 
and only a little longer to conclude how to 
do it. Without his permission or even his 
knowledge I had invoked public sentiment 
to make his nomination possible and inevi- 
table. It was easy now to resolve to use the 
same weapon to change this expressed pur- 
pose of his. 

Going at once to Charles S. Fairchild, 
Secretary of the Treasury in the first Ad- 
ministration, I told him what I had learned 
and asked how we were tosave the President- 
elect from himself, 

Mr. Fairchild said: ‘“‘Yes, we must do 
that, because the proposition to which he 
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seems willing to assent is the most danger- 
ous that can possibly be devised. It is 
cunning beyond anything with which I had 
credited the silver men.” 

He asked me to go to his house, with the 
promise that he would get something into 
shape to upset the scheme. I returned at 
the time fixed, and for two hours wrote 
from Mr. Fairchild’s dictation in longhand, 
In a statement of about a column in length 
he gave his reasons for opposing this plan. 
It contained no missing or redundant word, 
but made as clear an argument as could be 
prepared. I sent it by mail so that it might 
go letter perfect, and within a week from 
the day that knowledge of this grave con- 
dition came to us it had attained a wide 
circulation.’ From that day neither by Mr. 
Cleveland nor by anybody else was there 
any further suggestion about the reénact- 
ment of the Bland Bill, 

Another experience after the election 
that was also interesting was told me by 
Mr. Cleveland’s friend and former partner 
Mr. Francis Lynde Stetson. In pursuance 
of his work as the legal adviser of the 
Morgan firm, Mr. Stetson told me that 
after the election of 1892 he learned that 
President Harrison and his Secretary of 
the Treasury, Charles Foster, had prepared 
the plates for a bond issue in accordance 
with the law providing for replenishing the 
gold reserve, then running very low. 


The Years of Preparation 


Mr. Stetson said he at once communi- 
cated with Mr. Cleveland at Lakewood 
with a request to see him on a matter of 
public interest. Hearing nothing, he wrote 
again in a few days and received word that 
the President was then preparing his in- 
augural address and that it would be 
impossible to spare time and asking for 
particulars by letter. As the matter was too 
delicate to permit this, it was dropped. Mr. 
Stetson afterward insisted that though he 
accepted this decision he ought to have 
gone without delay, pushing himself upon 
the President whatever the state of work 
or engagements, and forcing him to listen. 
“For I am convinced,” he said, “that if 
the outgoing Republican Administration 
had carried out this purpose with the in- 
dorsement of the incoming Democratic 
Administration history would have been 
differently made and many evils that have 
come upon us would have been averted or 
delayed.” 


My purpose has been achieved if I have 
given a fairly clear idea of the activities of 
Mr. Cleveland and his preparation for 
higher service during that period between 
his first term, with its far-reaching depar- 
ture from the influences, traditions and 
surroundings in which he had found him- 
self, and the massive publie work to which 
he was called four years later. 

He insisted during this rest period that 
he could never be called upon to meet such 
serious problems as those that had con- 
fronted him from 1885 to 1889, but those 
later acts, few in number but far-reaching 
in their effect, could probably never have 
been performed with such assured con- 
fidence if he had not had an opportunity 
deliberately to study, think, plan and take 
his own measure from 1889 to 1893 and 
thus to command the support that came 
from his countrymen for use in his time of 
supreme trial. 

The assertion of national authority in 
the Chicago strike; the prompt settlement 
of the silver question and the fixing of the 
gold standard; the blow from which tariff 
exaction reeled and then fell; and the far- 
reaching policy in Venezuela—were all 
disposed of promptly and with safety and 
absolute assurance to his countrymen, be- 
cause for four quiet years he had prepared 
himself to gird on his armor against the 
days of supreme need. ° 
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THE NIGHT-BLOOMING SERIOUS 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“We is business pa’tners, Skimp.”’ 

“Yassum, Nemonia; but I also wants we 
should be dimestic pa’tners too.” 

* Ain’t you hurryin’ things a bit?”’ 

“T loves you, Nemonia—heaps.”’ 

She thought a moment. 

“V’ll *fess this much, Skimp. 
lovin’ no other man.” 

And with that assurance Skimp was 
forced to be content. He went doggedly at 
his task of causing her to fall in love with 
him. And he fancied modestly that he was 
making fair headway, when Cadushus Link 
sailed across his horizon. Cadushus came 
unheralded. He drifted into Birmingham 
from goodness knows where and secured a 
respectable room in a respectable boarding 
house on Seventeenth Street South. That 
was three o’clock in the afternoon. He paid 
his room rent one month in advance, un- 
packed his suitcase and went to bed. He 
dressed at six P. M., ate his dinner at Bud 
Peaglar’s and, finishing that, stood idly 
watching a game of Kelly pool until 
Florian Slappey, one of the players, sug- 
gested that he enter. 

There was method to Florian’s madness. 
Florian had seen the stranger and.marveled 
at his poise and wardrobe. Florian was 
a considerable connoisseur in the matter of 
dress. And there was no deying the fact 
that Cadushus went Florian several better 
in sartorial elegance. 

Cadushus entered the Kelly game. It 
became apparent early and frequently that 
Cadushus was no novice at this form of 
play. He won several games in quick suc- 
cession, and those which he did not win 
went Florian’s way. The two men left 
Peaglar’s place firm friends. 

Cadushus maneuvered adroitly. He 
forced himself upon no one. He sought no 
companionship.. He appeared downtown 
only at night—a radiant flower of Afro- 
American manhood. He attained the pres- 
tige of the not understood, the unfathom- 
able. He did no work, yet he contracted no 
debts. The conclusion was obvious and 
easy. Inquiry at his boarding house be- 
trayed the fact that he spent his days in 
bed, lying propped up on a pair of pillows 
reading the newspapers or magazines, smok- 
ing innumerable Turkish cigarettes. It was 
quite plain that he was a gentleman of 
means and leisure—especially leisure. 

Only at night did Cadushus bloom, 
Daily, just before night—at the hour which 
is known as dusk dark—he glorified him- 
self in raiment which was magnificently 
indescribable and sallied forth to walk the 
streets of Darktown’s civic center, envied 
of the men and ogled of the women. And 
one evening he entered Skimp Clintin’s 
barbering emporium, 

It was then that Cadashus did something 
which made him famousin amoment; which 
focused the attention of the social world 
upon him and caused emulation which in- 
creased the volume of beauty-parlor busi- 
ness thirty per cent and nearly precipitated 
a social revolution, nineteen broken en- 
gagements and three divorces. Cadushus 
moved nonchalantly between the barber 
chairs and headed back to the beauty par- 
lor. He doffed his soft felt hat and seated 
himself easily at the little table on the op- 
posite side of which was Nemonia, And 
to her he extended his two hands. 

“Manicure, please.” 

Nemonia looked up, startled. There was 
a sudden and audible cessation of razor 
scraping from the front of the shop. A man 
in the beauty parlor! Nemonia manicuring 
his nails! Somehow the impression had 
been that the beauty shop was for women 
only—and now a man had invaded its 
sacred precincts. 

That was the beginning, and even from 
the beginning Skimp Clinton was uneasy. 
He was uneasy because of the intensely 
personal relationship of manicurer and 
manicuree and because after the first week 
Cadushus’ visits became a daily institu- 
tion. Worse, Nemonia appeared to wel- 
come them—and him. 

Nemonia and Cadushus became warm 
personal friends—very warm. Night after 
night they were seen together at the Cham- 
pion Moving Picture Theater or at the 
Frolic, where vaudeville was served up in 
homeopathic doses. 

Nemonia didn’t drop Skimp. She didn’t 
do him that honor. Such a move would 
have betokened genuine interest. She re- 
mained friendly to him, accepting his at- 
tentions as a matter of course and his 


I ain’t 


overpowering love for her as something due 
and legitimately receivable. 

It was about that time that Florian 
Slappey invited Cadushus Link to take the 
place made vacant in the roster of the Full 
House Social Club by the resignation of 
Isaac Gethers. And he filled the vacancy 
in a most startling and unexpected manner. 
From the first he won. He won casually 
and easily without any visible exertion, 
without fuss or fume. The other members 
of the club gazed, wondered—and were 
satisfied. Because whereas theretofore they 
had been the pet and particular victims of 
Skimp’s poker magic, they now found 
themselves occasionally on the credit side 
of the ledger. 

Not so, Skimp. Night after night Ca- 
dushus Link carried away a plethora of 
cash which had but recently belonged to 
Skimp Clintin. Skim couldn’t understand 
it—and the others didn’t care. With Skimp 
alone in the game with them and the 
game on the level they lost. What mat- 
tered it what sort of tricks the stranger 
was resorting to when they won occasionally 
and the man who had won consistently in 
previous sessions became the victim? There 
was a deal of satisfaction to be derived 
from the situation, and they derived it. 

Skimp could have quit—theoretically. 
But no poker player who has made a habit 
of winning ever quits when he once begins 
to lose. That is the only thing which makes 
it possible for games of chance to strike a 
balance. Skimp stuck—stuck doggedly, 
determinedly, futilely. And he watched. 
He knew that he was a genius behind five 
cards, and he figured very readily that 
when genius is continually thwarted there 
is something rotten in the kingdom of Den- 
mark. 

It took Skimp only a short time to learn 
definitely that Cadushus was—to state the 
matter mildly—loosening up in his code of 
poker ethics. There were little matters like 
slipping a desirable card from the bottom 
of the deck, retaining a valuable ace on his 
own deal and dealing himself four cards to 
complete the requisite five—those and 
other little devices which made up in deft- 
ness of execution what they may have 
lacked in originality of conception. 

Skimp knew. Skimp saw. Skimp real- 
ized that if he could once grab Cadushus 
Link in the very act of cheating his prob- 
lems would be satisfactorily solved. But he 
knew that he had to nab him in the act. It 
would never do—and Skimp realized it 
poignantly—to wait until the act of card 
switching had been accomplished and then 
slam his accusation across. The other 
members of the club would refuse to 
believe, particularly so because Skimp 
was Cadushus’ victim in ways financial 
and personal, and they would righteously 
conclude that he was grinding his own ax. 

So it was plainly up to Skimp to catch 
Cadushus red-handed, and Skimp realized 
mournfully that he was not quick enough. 
By the time he saw Cadushus slipping one 
from the bottom of the deck the transfer 
was complete. And Skimp was wise enough 
in his generation to keep his mouth shut, 
hoping against hope that some Wednesday 
night he might be quick enough; knowing 
that once the guilt of the affable stranger 
was established his sojourn in Birming- 
ham would cease suddenly, completely and 
forcibly. 

Meanwhile affairs drifted from bad to 
worse. Theintimacy between Cadushus and 
Nemonia grew and appeared to assume pro- 
portions of such seriousness as to threaten 
matrimony—or worse. And Cadushus con- 
tinued to victimize Skimp—Skimp, always 
Skimp. He already possessed a moiety of 
Skimp’s cash and I O U’s for more than 
one thousand dollars. 

Recently he had come to Skimp and sug- 
gested an informal lien on the barber 
shop—security, a debt of honor, and so 
forth. Lawyer Evans Chew had drawn up 
the paper, which he held in trust. » And 
Lawyer Chew promised that should Ca- 
dushus be proved a gentleman of lax poker 
morals that paper would be destroyed and 
the debt wiped out. Otherwise it consti- 
tuted an ever-growing menace in that 
Cadushus had once been a barber and 
Cadushus coveted Skimp’s flourishing bar- 
ber business. Cadushus acquired a mad- 
dening habit of drifting into the shop and 
gazing round with an appraising, proprie- 
tary air. He even went so far as occasion- 
ally to address a remark to Skimp anent 
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Are Made 


Remember the time you visited the farm and ate 
fresh berries and corn and peas “right out of the 
garden”? Wasn’t the flavor wonderful ? 


Where the Berries Grow 


That flavor of ripe, fresh berries is brought to 


you in Paul’s Jams. CUTHBERT 


os : é - ; RASPBERRY JAM 3 
Phe berries of the Valley of the Mountain are um 


picked full-ripe and all their richness is preserved 
for you in a film of pure sugar at Paul’s Kitchens 
in the berry fields. 

Your grocer has your favorite berry waiting for 
you to ask for Paul’s Jam. 


Puyallup & Sumner 
Fruit Growers Canning Co. 
Puyallup, Washington 


The Carbon Paper 
That Gives Satisfaction 


LL your copies can 

be clean-cut, free 

from smudge, perma- 

nently legible, if you use 

Multikopy Carbon 
Paper. 

MultiKopy is clean to 
handle. It makes more good copies with one typing. It lasts 
a long time and gives entire satisfaction. 

Send for Samples of 
MultiKopy Carbon Paper 
We shall be glad to send you sample sheets of MultiKopy. 
Just write a letter. 
Multikopy Carbon Paper, and the equally superior Star 
Typewriter Ribbons, sold by principal dealers the world over. 


STAR / ® \ BRAND 
NON-FILLING 
TYPE Ww! 


F.S. WEBSTER COMPANY 


335 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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improvements, and always prefaced by, 


“Now, if I owned this shop.” 

Skimp didn’t like Cadushus. Skimp be- 
lieved that Birmingham would be better off 
without the night-roaming, handsomely 
dressed, suave stranger. But it was evident 
that Nemonia didn’t agree with him. 
Nemonia told him so one night when Skimp 
made the tactical blunder of explaining to 
her that Cadushus was not an honorable 
man; that Cadushus stooped to practices 
over the card table which were not toler- 
ated in the best society—when discovered. 

“Ts you ever ’scovered ’em?’’ queried 
Nemonia pertinently. 

“‘T is—with my ve’y own eyes.” 

“Ts you said sumthin’ ’bout ’em?”’ 

“‘No-o. Y’see he does it so quick it’s all 
did befo’ I knows it. An’ then I cain’t say 
nothin’ on account that’d be criminal liable 
onless I could prove it.” 

Nemonia froze up. She informed Skimp 
in positive tones that he was lowering him- 
self in her eyes by traducing the fair name 
of the elegant Cadushus. Proof—that was 
one thing—jealous hatred another. 

“But s’posin’ I does prove it, Nemonia? 
S’posin’ I does that same?” 

“You cain’t. He’s a honorary gen’le- 
men.” 

“But if’n I was right an’ proved it?” 

“Tf’n you was right,’ conceded Ne- 
monia—‘‘min’ you, you ain’t—but if’n you 
was you knows me well enough to know I 
woul’n’t keep comp’ny with no gen’leman 
which wa’n’t no gen’leman.” 

It was a promise. As such Skimp rightly 
construed it. He didn’t know that Ne- 
monia cared for him, but he did know that 
there was considerably greater chance of 
her capitulation to his charms with Ca- 
dushus farther removed. And he was 
grimly determined to remove him farther. 
Cadushus had rubbed it in—taking his 
girl, bidding fair to appropriate his busi- 
ness. Skimp was sufficient of a sport to 
have taken his losses gamely had he not 
known that those losses were illegitimate. 
And so Skimp gave himself over to a siege 
of thought. 

Skimp didn’t like to think. Thought was 
by no means effortless with him. First he 
had to think about concentrating, and then 
he had to concentrate on thinking. But he 
went about the task as he had gone about 
building up his barber business—efficiently, 
deliberately and determinedly. 

Wednesday evening—the night: of the 
weekly session of the Full House Social 
Club—found him astride a bowlder on the 
top of Milner Heights. He gazed raptly 
down over the city of Birmingham with its 
frame of fire-spurting furnaces, its halo of 
industrial smoke, its half dozen tall build- 
ings jutting starkly into the air. 

It was evening. Off toward Ensley a 
furnace made its pour and illumined the 
skies with a glow which rivaled the setting 
sun. Far below him the miniature yellow 
trolleys crawled deliberately along the 
winding length of Highland Avenue. Auto- 
mobiles drove along the crest of Milner, 
were halted as their occupants admired the 
view, and dropped down again to the levels 
of the residential district. But Skimp 
could see nothing save the twin rows of 
trees which marked Eighteenth Street. On 
that street was the home of Dr. Vivian 
Simmons, and in the home of Doctor 
Simmons the club was to meet that night. 

Skimp had become victim to an idea. He 
had conceived and perfected a plan which 
offered hope. He rested elbows on knees 
andthought—thoughtintensively andhead- 
achily. There was a chance of course. The 
other members of the club had yelled 
“Prove it!”? And prove it he would! His 
problem was an open-and-shut one. He 
knew that Cadushus Link did not know 
he was suspected of crooked dealing. He 
knew that the success of his plan depended 
upon that fact. Until the exposé Cadushus 
must anticipate nothing—the thing must 
come as a shock, throwing him out of his 
eternal, maddening balance; destroying 
his exasperating poise. Skimp knew that 
if he could work things that way Cadushus 
would take his departure—and keep it. 

Skimp thought and thought and thought. 
Then he smiled to himself and nodded. He 
rose to his feet and walked slowly down 
Milner Heights and through Arlington 
Avenue to Highland, where he boarded a 
city-bound street car. Once downtown, he 
went into Broughton’s drug store and pur- 
chased three decks of cards. The backs of 
the three decks were identical. Then Skimp 
progressed to his own barber shop. At the 
door he almost collided’ with Cadushus, 
departing. He flashed a glance at Cadushus’ 
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hands, and the highly polished finger nails 
told their own story. Skimp’s lips pressed 
firmly together as he stood back to allow 
the other room to pass. 

*“‘Evenin’, Mistuh Clintin.” 

“Evenin’, Mistuh Link.” 

ee is gwine be at the game t’-night?” 

“ee rend 

“Tha’s mos’ exceedin’ly pleasant news 
to me.” 

There was something in the way Ca- 
dushus made that remark that riled Skimp. 
But he controlled himself, and answered 
casually: ‘‘You likes poker, don’ you, 
Mistuh Link?” 

“Tt’s about the fondest thing I’m of.” 

“Tt ought to be,” came the pointed an- 
swer. ‘‘Winnin’ my money is ’bout the 
ae thing you don’ never do nothin’ else 

ten 

Cadushus smiled. 

““You is gwine learn the game some day, 
Mistuh Clintin, an’ then our games is gwine 
be mo’ interustin’.” 

Skimp bowed angrily. The dig hurt. 

“Ain’t it the truth?”’ he remarked, and 
strode toward the beauty parlor. 

Nemonia was sterilizing the instruments 
she had recently used on the hands of 
Cadushus Link. Nemonia was strong on 
sterilization—had been since a persuasive 
salesman sold her an electric machine. She 
smiled genially as Skimp approached. He 
backed her into a corner and grimly ignored 
the conventions governing courtship. 

“‘T loves you, Nemonia.”’ 

“Does you?” 

“Yeh, I does.” 

“Tse glad to know it, Mistuh Clintin.’”’ 

“Does—does you love me?” 

AXons of time passed before her answer 
came. And.when it did the promise it held 
forth nearly paralyzed Skimp with bliss. 

*“*Lain’t said Iain’t-’ 

“You ain’t never said you is.” 

“oe Well ne 

Skimp persisted: 

‘Does you does, or don’t you does?” 

Nemonia shook her head. 

“Tt’s hahd fo’ a gal to decide.” 

“Tt’s Cadushus Link you is thinkin’ 
*bout,”’ he accused. 

“‘He’s a swell gen’leman.” 

“Lis’en heah at me, Nemonia! S’posin’ 
he wa’n’t the gen’leman what you thinks he 
is? S’posin’ I could prove it?” 

She met his eyes squarely. 

“Seems like you’d either prove’n it or 
not, Skimp, ’stead of tradoocin’ him this-a- 
way.” 

He fired the question direct: 

“Does you love I more’n him?” 

“T ain’t sayin’.”’ 

“Does you love him more’n I?” 

“N’r neither I ain’t sayin’ that. But Lis 
willin’ to admit that if’n either of you 
gen’lemen was to be away fo’ a cumsid’rable 
time it might make it easier fo’ me to ’rive 
on a decision.” 

And with that Skimp was satisfied. If he 
could run Cadushus out of town—if he 
could prove up on Cadushus—a clear field 
and no favor—except to himself! 

The membership was on hand promptly 
that evening, Florian vying with Cadushus 
for sartorial honors. The race was about 
even until they doffed their coats. Then 
victory perched on the Link standard by 
virtue of the radiance of his salmon-pink 
silk shirt, They gathered about the table, 
and Lawyer Evans Chew took the bank 
and sold chips. 

“Limit?” queried Florian. 

“Same ol’ thing,” answered Lawyer 
Chew. ‘“‘Fo’ bits ante, dollar limit.’ 

“Game?” 

“Stud. Joker wild.” 

“Joker wil’?’”’ crabbed Semore Mashby 
as a matter of principle. “Brother Hoyle 
never wrote no joker wil’.”’ 

“Brother Hoyle ain’t never played poker 
with no cullud pussons,” came the biting 
answer. 

Stud it was, joker wild. Cigars were pro- 
duced and lighted. They cut for deal and 
Dr. Brutus Herring got it. The game 
started slowly. Betting was light and very 
close to the diaphragm—quarters and half 
dollars, with an occasional blue chip for 
the purpose of forcing a rival player out. 

Skimp Clintin was nervous. He played 
hypercarefully. Unless he had pairs back to 
back, or the tariff was very low, he studi- 
ously avoided participating in pots where 
Cadushus was dealing. On those occasions 
he sat back and stared fixedly at Cadushus’ 
nimble, slender fingers. Every once in a 
while he shook his head hopelessly. He 
could see Cadushus’ lapses from the straight 

(Continued on Page 189) 
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Today decides tomorrow’s car 


The predicted struggle in motordom 
What it means to 5 ala now 
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HERE is much talk, and some of it still very vague, over the 
No doubt 
much of what we hear on the inside is true. Certainly there must be 
adjustments in a few years. Inevitable laws must rule. 


climax which must come in motor-car manufacture. 


This present era of under-production facing over-demand cannot 
keep up. Long-established builders are rapidly getting back to normal. 
And a host of new builders have been attracted. 


Time will work its process of elimination. Then will come again the 
mighty test of the survival of the fittest—interrupted by the war. 





How it affects you 


E speak thus frankly of this 

future situation because we 
think it has a vital significance to 
motor-car owners and buyers, at 
this very moment. 


And we take you into this con- 
fidence because you will be inter- 
ested in how Mitchell is preparing, 
as one of the leading manufactur- 
ers, for the future. 


UR pre-war Mitchell Six was 

a 14-year development. When 
war came we went into truck build- 
ing. Then after the Armistice came 
- our Victory Model, bringing its 
vast improvements—many due to 
factory practices learned during 
the war. 


We spent nearly a million dol- 
lars in new machinery. We organ- 
ized new departments of tests and 
inspections. Through factory effi- 
ciency and through building cars 
complete, including bodies, we 
were able to include values not 
found in cars of the Mitchell class. 
The result was a praise-winning 
chassis. 


Then came our new style Mitchell 
—announced the first of the year. 
While chiefly an achievement in 
handsomer body design, it brought 
added improvements, added refine- 
ments in the chassis, as well. 


Thus we come up to date his- 
 torically, offering an unequaled car 
in performance and style, at an 
unequaled price. 


This is our strategy 


E can easily dispose of all the 

Mitchells being built this 
year., That we know. So it is the 
better part of judgment to build 
today to influence tomorrow. 
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Our policy is to give over-value 
now and to prove the efficiency of 
the Mitchell by as many cars as 
possible in the service. 


This is our way of insuring our 
place in the future—and the public 
profits today by such a far-sighted 
policy. We show thus why it is 
best to buy a new Mitchell now. 


Our object, as we've long ad- 
vertised, has been to build a most 
enduring Six. A Six that will keep 
its newness, cut down service, up- 
keep and operating costs. And 
which will hold for Mitchell, as 
the years go by, the top place in 
its class. 


Thousands of our after-war 
Mitchells are now running. They 
are everywhere bringing new re- 
spect. Every car that goes out is 
an excellent Mitchell salesman. 


New style—new endurance 


HE new Mitchell brings the 

ultimate in style. It brings 
complete harmony of lines. And 
finish and details found only in 
cars costing more. 


No description here could be 
adequate. No picture can visual- 
ize this new Mitchell properly. 
Words cannot convey the feel at 
the wheel nor the comfortable rid- 
ing qualities. 


So we invite personal inspec- 
tion and rigid scrutiny. Then we 
ask you to make comparisons. See 
if you can find any car of its price 
offering so much. 


Then think of this new Mitchell 
as a car of the future as well as 
of today. 

A Mitchell dealer will be glad 
to prove our facts in person. Then 
place your order early—so as to 
insure early delivery. 








Four striking models 


Pests new Mitchell Six presents a choice of a 5-passenger 
Touring Car, a 3- passenger Roadster, a 5 - passenger 
Sedan, and a 4-passenger Coupé. 

In them you find tomorrow’s style and superfine con- 
struction. In both body and chassis are betterments found 


only in cars costing more. 
We've designed and built this car to overshadow all others 
of its class. Thousands the nation over recognize the many 


over-values. So will you. 
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for the 
TRIM FOOT of FASHION 


HE beauty of shoes made of Vode Kid is more 

than skin deep. Vode Kid is dyed clear through 

with exquisite colors to harmonize with your gown— 

\ Camel, Chippendale, Grey, Tan, Blue, Black, White. 
The beauty of Vode Kid is permanent. 


So light and snug is Vode Kid that it makes your 
foot look its smallest. So soft and pliable is Vode Kid 
that its ease is worthy of its beauty. . 


Knowing these things, discerning shoe manufacturers 
are making smart footwear for all occasions out of Vode 
Kid. Ask the salesman in your favorite shop to show 
you shoes of Vode Kid and send to us for an unusual 


booklet illustrated in full color. ASK FOR SHOES OF VODE KID TO BE SURE 


STANDARD KID MANUFACTURING CO., Boston, Mass. OF --GETBING*tG ENUPDNiEeee eh De isla 











(Continued from Page 186) 
and narrow—he knew when each one was 
done—but he didn’t know it until the 
manipulation was completed. 

The others played happily. The game 
rocked back and forth, one man winning, 
then losing. At the end of two hours only 
Semore Mashby had been forced to buy an 
extra stack. Cadushus was a slight loser. 
Skimp by actual count possessed twenty- 
five cents more in his stack than at the 
commencement of the evening. 

The room was heavy with cigar smoke, 
the floor covered with ashes. Most of the 
players had doffed collars and neckties— 
all in fact save Dr. Vivian Simmons and 
Cadushus Link. Cadushus never lost his 
immaculateness for a moment. He played 
blandly, placidly, confidently. 

Every once in a while one of the other 
players looked over at Skimp and shook his 
head, meaning to convey the impression 
that Skimp was all wrong in his accusation 
of Cadushus. Skimp said nothing. But he 
noticed particularly that whenever he made 
a motion to raise a pot while Cadushus was 
dealing that gentleman exhibited acute in- 
terest. It was quite evident to Skimp that 
Cadushus was playing for his barber shop 
and his girl. And so Skimp sat back and 
thought and schemed. 

They were using the three decks Skimp 
had purchased that afternoon,.making up 
two deals in advance so as not to delay 
matters, and as the evening advanced the 
atmosphere of the room became surcharged 
with expectancy. No one seemed to under- 
stand why, but they were all on edge. It 
was not until midnight that Skimp’s chance 
came—the opportunity for which both 
Skimp and Cadushus had been looking all 
evening. 

Cadushus was dealing. Florian Slappey 
made up the cards and Dr. Brutus Herring 
cut them. Cadushus took the deck and 
riffled it lightly and casually. Skimp was 
suspicious of his casualness. He inbreathed 
deeply and waited. Cadushus distributed 
the hole cards. Suddenly Skimp gasped, 
then controlled himself with an effort. 

Too late to catch Cadushus red-handed 
had he seen that gentleman slip his own 
hole card from the bottom of the deck. 

He glanced at his own—it was the ace 
of clubs. The second round was dealt— 
three of hearts to Dr. Brutus Herring, 
seven of spades to Semore Mashby, jack 
of spades to Skimp Clintin, jack of dia- 
monds to Dr. Vivian Simmons, four of dia- 
monds to Lawyer’ Evans Chew, four of 
clubs to Florian Slappey and the queen of 
spades to Cadushus Link. _Cadushus 
checked the bet on his queen. Brutus and 
Semore checked likewise. Skimp shoved a 
quarter into the pot, and Vivian, Evans 
Chew and Florian stayed. Cadushus 
raised it another quarter. Dr. Brutus Her- 
ring promptly dropped. 


The cards went round again—two of. 


spades to Semore, another jack—this time 
clubs—to Skimp, eight of hearts to Vivian 
Simmons, king of spades to Lawyer Chew, 
ten of hearts to Florian Slappey and king of 
hearts to Cadushus. 

Skimp wagered a quarter on his pair of 
jacks. Semore Mashby and Lawyer Chew 
cannily withdrew. Cadushus dealt again— 
ten of clubs to Skimp, jack of hearts to 
Vivian Simmons, ten of diamonds to Flo- 
rian and queen of hearts to himself. 

“Pair of queens bets ’em,’’ said Skimp. 

Four hands were left in the game, each 
boasting a pair—Cadushus with queens, 
Skimp with jacks, Vivian Simmons with 
jacks and Florian with tens. Cadushus 
shoved out a white chip. Skimp stayed 
grimly. Vivian boosted it a quarter. Flo- 
rian swore and met the tariff. Cadushus 
and Skimp rode, and the cards went round 
for the last time. 

Skimp drew another ten, giving him two 
pairs showing. Vivian Simmons received a 
king of diamonds, Florian Slappey a puny 
three of spades—and then Cadushus dealt 
himself the queen of clubs. Florian and 
Vivian swore mighty oaths as Cadushus 
shoved a dollar into the pot. 

“Got you this time, Brother Clintin,” he 
remarked. 

Skimp picked up his hole card. He 
dropped it into his lap and grabbed for it. 
But the card which he held in his hand 
when it came above the table top was not 
the card he had dropped. 

His scheme had been put into operation. 

His heart was pounding like a trip ham- 
mer and beads of perspiration stood out 
on his forehead. 

“Says which?” he inquired with a voice 
which he tried manfully to control. 
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“T jis got this heah pot,’ chuckled 
Cadushus. 

*“Mebbe you is an’ mebbe you ain't,” 
came Skimp’s nervous answer. Then he 
shoved a yellow chip—a_ two-dollar 
marker—into the pot. 

The others stared. Florian protested 
aloud: 

“What you is doin’, Skimp? You ain’t 
got better’n two pair. They is fo’ jacks an’ 
fo’ tens showin’ a’ready. I is got t’other 
two tens an’ Doc Simmons is got him them 
other jacks.” : 

Skimp smiled easily. The ace of clubs 
had been dealt him as a hole card, but he 
looked blandly across the table as he an- 
swered: 

“‘They’s a joker wil’ in this heah game, 
brethren.” 

Doc Simmons and Florian Slappey re- 
signed. Cadushus shook his head com- 
miseratingly and raised Skimp a dollar. 
Skimp returned the compliment. Lawyer 
Evans Chew flashed a lightning glance at 
Skimp. He was a sufficiently keen judge to 
know that Skimp was on the trail of some- 
thing. Skimp’s ebony face was set tensely. 
Even the smile on his lips was obviously 
forced. As a matter of fact, Skimp was in 
a ferment. It was his first experience in 
anything which was not strictly honorable, 
and he sought solace in the old adage that 
fire must be fought with fire. He had dis- 
tinctly observed Cadushus palm his hole 
ecard. And Skimp had seen fit to swap his 
own hidden ace of clubs for one which 
suited him better. 

But even at that, odds rested most power- 
fully with Cadushus. He had three queens 
and a king showing. Given a queen or 
joker in the hole, and he boasted fours. 
With a king in the hole he had a full house 
better than any full Skimp Clintin could 
possibly make of his jacks and tens—even 
provided Skimp had the joker—and the 
ace of clubs had been dealt Skimp as the 
first of five cards. 

Skimp was desperate. He knew that 
Cadushus had him beaten. The other play- 
ers suspected it, and they told themselves 
that Skimp had gone crazy with the heat 
and allowed his desire for revenge to over- 
come his poker sense. 

Cadushus chk’d sadly. 

‘‘Raises me a dollar?” he queried. 

“*You seen.” 

“You is th’owin’ yo’ money. away, 
Brother Clintin.” 

“‘Tt’s my money,” snapped Skimp. 

‘““Hmph!”? Cadushus shoved another 
yellow one into the pot. ‘*Raises the limit 
agin.” © 

Skimp didn’t hesitate a second. 

“An’ eight bits mo’.”’ 

‘Raises another dollar.’ 

“‘An’ another,”’ gamed Skimp. 

Cadushus studied the cards. He glanced 
round the table. 
closer. Even Semore Mashby was rigid 
with interest. Of the seven men at the 
table six realized that Skimp was playing 
something more than a poker hand. The 
only man who did not realize it was 


Cadushus Link, superbly confident in the | 


knowledge that he had Skimp beaten. 


Limit betting flashed back and forth | 


across the board. The pot became bloated 
with yellow chips until the yellow ones 
were exhausted. Then twin blues rolled in 
from both sides. The duelists were now 
playing in fixed silence. The surcharged 
atmosphere of the room had communicated 
itself even to Cadushus. Occasionally he 
raised his eyes to Skimp’s set face—and a 
light of worry began to dawn therein. 
Cadushus knew that he had Skimp beaten. 
He knew that Skimp ‘must know it, yet 
Skimp refused to call. The pot reached 
forty dollars—fifty—sixty. 

“Raises a dollar.” 

“An’ a dollar.” 

“An’ another.” 

““Two blue ones mo’.”’ 
- Cadushus waxed nervous. He knew that 
there was something behind this madness 
of Skimp’s. For the first time he was 
gripped with the idea that maybe he had 
not been as adept in his palming as he 
might have been. And yet the pot was 
his. He knew it was his. He knew that 
Skimp knew it was his. That was the 


trouble. Skimp knew he was beaten, and, 


yet Skimp bet—bet confidently, steadily, 
persistently. Cadushus’ nerves became 
shaken and gradually his nerve deserted. 
He looked round the room, a haunted ex- 
pression on his face. His voice shook a 
trifle. 

“Another dollar up,” he quavered. 

“‘An’ a dollar,” flashed Skimp. 


Chairs had been hitched | 
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-“FHere’s 


another package 


from that company”’ 


Manufacturers who seal their cases with printed Liberty Tape make them 
easily picked out for forwarding. Every case is a traveling advertisement. 
The added cost for printed Liberty Tape is slight. 
width, weight or color—plain or printed—in rolls to fit any 

machine. Guaranteed to meet railroad requirements for strength. 





Liberty Junior 
Moistener 
—white porcelain and nick- 
eled brass—handles 250 ft. 
rolls. Makes the advantages 
and economies of sealing 
tape available for every 
store, office and home, $1.50 
at stationers’ or mailed with 

2 rolls of tape for $1.80. 


LIBERTY PAPER COMPANY 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 


ILBER’ 


Onto heel Toy 


This new toy of mine rings the bell of boy 
happiness. With these outfits any boy, with 
only a screw driver and a wrench, can build 
strong, swift, finely finished wagons, gliders, 7 
coasters, racers, trucks and many other toys. Outfits 


in your packing department 
will speed shipments. Com- 
pact, simple, easily operated, 
all-metal. Handles all widths 
of tape to4inches. Shipped on 
approval. Price $5. 


Write for free tape samples, full in- 
formation and estimate. Design for 
your tape in one or two colors fur- 
nished without cost or obligation. 


Furnished any desired 


The Liberty Tape Moistener # WT > 
iCNtea@ 
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Liberty Auto Sealer 
is a semi-automatic machine 
for moistening and deliver- 
ing predetermined lengths 
of sealing tape. Designed 
especially for use in retail 

stores. Price $22.50. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


MILL: BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 






contain extra strong steel disc wheels,. axles, plates 


and all other parts. 


The crackerjack $10 set ($15 in Canada) contains 
gears and pinions and extra parts with which a real 
geared speedster can be built. Then there’s a $6.50 set 
($9.75 in Canada) anda big $15 set ($22.50 in Canada). 


BOYS’ MAGAZINE FREE—Full of good stories, articles on out- 
door and indoor games, athletics, etc. Also catalog of 100 Educa- 


tional Gilbert Toys. 


A.C. Gilbert, President 
THE A. C. GILBERT CO., 119 Blatchley Ave., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


In Canada: The A. C. Gilbert-Mensies Co., Limited, Toronto. 
In England: The A. C. Gilbert Co., 125 High Holborn, London, W.C. I. 
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very Time It 


NJOY the Spring showers and Summer rains—get out in 

all weather—don’t worry about the wet—make your old 
car weather proof and vastly improve its appearance with 
a Badger Slip Roof. 


A Complete and Perfect Fitting Re-Covering 
The Badger Slip Roof is a complete Only the highest grade materials are 


Roof and Back Curtain patterned used in Badger Slip Roofs. You can 
from the car manufacturers’ original have your choice of ‘‘ Neverleek”’ 
models. It comes completely sewed ‘‘Dreadnaut” and other guaranteed 
with water proof seams and ready toppings used as standard equipment 
to put on. For all models and by most fine car manufacturers. 


Also the world’s finest Mohairs and 
Rubber Cloths. 


makes of cars. Thousands already 


in use. 

See your garage, automobile or accessory dealer for actual samples of materials, styles 
and remarkable low prices. . No loss in use of car—just rip off the old and tack on the 
Badger. Either plate glass or celluloid windows. 


WISCONSIN AUTO TOP COMPANY, Racine, Wis. 
Also makers of the Famous BADGER SEAT COVERS for Automobiles 























STYLISH REAR 


FASTINGS=> GLASS PANELS 


NIGHT DRIVING A ee 
PLEASURE INSTEAD . 
OF A NIGHTMARE 


The Hastings Lite- 
A-Ford isa real elec- 
trical development 
for Ford models. 
Nothing like it ever 
before provided for 
Fords. 

When meeting on- 
coming cars a tum of 
the knob gives a choice 
of five merging degrees 
of light. Prevents glare 

yet gives clear view of road at any 
engine speed. Lite-A-Ford provides as 
good driving light at ten miles as at 
eighteen miles without it. It avoids 
burning out lamps and_ gives better 
lights for meeting on country roads 
than is found on the higher priced cars. 
Easily attached to any Ford model in 
fifteen minutes. Price $4.00, 


HASTINGS 
STABILIZER 





Give the Ford this smart look—Give a clear rear 
view and protection from weather — Out-wear cellu- 
loids several times—Will not tear or sag curtain. The 
glass has metal sashes and fits present opening, one on 
each side, are clamped tightly to reinforced edges of 
opening with eight screws. $2.50 buys set of three. At 
your dealer’s or mailed prepaid if he can not supply 
you immediately. 





EXPANSION 


on your Ford makes it drive like a car 
equipped with a worm and_ sector 
steernng gear. 

It gives you safe, steady, comfortable 
control of your Ford, Always brings 
the wheels to a straightaway. Protects 
against accidents and adds greatly to 
the pleasure and contentment of driv- 
ing. Many thousand users all over the 
country. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Price $5.00. 


REAR TIRE CARRIER 


New this season. Designed to combine the max- 
imum in appearance, convenience and durability. 
Fully adjustable, grips tightly any size tire or rim on 
inside. Release is instantly and easily effected by 
single pull of lever. Thief-proof adjusting locking 
device. Fits any Ford Touring Car, Roadster, Sedan 
or Coupé. Attached without raising the body or drilling 
holes. Extremely strong and rigid. Holds tire vertically 
at right height, to give stylish appearance. 
Rear single, $5.00. Rear double, $6.50. 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Hastings, Michigan 
Dealers: Send for Catalogue of Our Full Line 
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Cadushus paused, then tremblingly 
shoved two reds and a blue into the pot. 
“One mo’ dollar raise.’’ 

“Dollar mo’,”’ came back Skimp. 

Cadushus met Skimp’s eyes. What he 
read there did not cause him any surge of 
self-confidence. He couldn’t understand 
Skimp’s game, and because he couldn’t 
understand he was becoming terrified. If 
he hadn’t known that Skimp knew he was 
beaten—if only that! 

He looked at the other members of the 
Full House Social Club. They were staring 
at the pot and at the eight cards exposed to 
view. Once in a while they gazed upon 
Cadushus, and when they did so their eyes 
were charged with inquiry—suspicious in- 
quiry. Cadushus squirmed, hesitated— 
and finally rolled two red chips into the 
pot. 

“*T ain’t no robber,” he faltered. “TI calls 
you.” 

Skimp focused his eyes steadily upon 
those of Cadushus Link. Skimp rose to his 
feet. Cadushus did likewise. Across the 
table the rivals glared at one another. 
Then Cadushus’ gaze broke. 

“You calls me?” questioned Skimp 
sternly. 

‘6 Y-y-y-yeh.”’ 

“‘You is had enough bettin’?” 

ay is done called you. What you is 
got?” 

Without taking his eyes from Cadushus’ 
face, Skimp’s fingers groped for his hole 
card. Quietly, grimly, he turned it over, 

It was the joker! 

Skimp spoke. There was steel in his 
voice, and his manner was that of menacing 
command. . 

“Cadushus Link,” he grated, “I is got 
you beat!” 

Cadushus’ expression was one of stark 
amazement. And gradually the expression 
of amazement was supplanted by one of 
fear. He reached tremblingly for his coat, 
donned it, clapped his hat on his head and 
backed abruptly for the door. There he 
paused and tried to bow with his old-time 
insouciance. His eyes retained their ex- 
pression of fright. 

“‘G’night, gen’lemen,’”’ he said. 

There was a monosyllabic chorus from 
the others. Only Skimp fired a question: 

“IT had you beat, Cadushus?” 
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““Y-y-yassuh, you done had me beat.” 

The door closed behind Cadushus. In- 
stantly a babel of questions broke. Skimp, 
limp but happy, waved them all aside. He 
beckoned them to the front window and 
they ganged behind the drawn shade, hold- 
ing it back a trifle so as to afford a view of 
the street. 

“Watch Mistuh Cadushus Link when he 
gits out there,” said Skimp Clintin. “Jes 
watch him!”’ 

Cadushus left the house, reached the 
sidewalk, turned, cast one wild glance at 
the place where he had so lately been a 
triumphant guest, and then—Cadushus 
Link took to his heels and ran! 

Within the room Skimp Clintin made 
caustic comment. 

“‘An’ he’s gwine keep on runnin’,” postu- 
lated he. “‘He’s gwine run so far that they 
ain’t none of us gwine see him agin—n’r 
neither Nemonia ain’t!”’ 

They stared. Finally Florian spoke: 

“You is a wonder, Skimp.” 

“Yassuh, Brother Slappey, I is.” 

“‘How’d you know you had him beat?” 

Skimp chuckled with pardonable pride. 

“T di’n’t!”” he answered calmly. 

“Di’n’t what?” 

“Have him beat!”’ 

Lawyer Evans Chew stepped forward. 

“Then what 

“‘Lis’en heah, feller members of the Full 
House Social Club,” orated Skimp, “an’ 
lemme splain. I is tol’ you all along that 
Cadushus Link wa’n’t playin’ ’em square. 
I tol’ you that some night I was gwine 
ketch him with the goods. T’-night I done 
it. An’ Cadushus Link knowed I done it. 
Which is how come him to depaht fum heah 
so sudden an’ abrupt—an’ to stay depahted 
fo’ev’mo’. 

“Gen’lemen, if’n you needs any proof 
that Cadushus Link was playin’ crooked— 
an’ that he knowed I knowed he was 
playin’ crooked—take a look at Mistuh 
Link’s hole card. An’ don’ fo’get that I 
done had a joker in the hole.” 

There was a general surge toward the 
table. Florian Slappey got there first. He 
exposed Cadushus Link’s hole card. The 
members of the club fell back, questioning 
wonder on their faces. . 

Cadushus Link’s hole card had been the 
joker! 
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It is a significant fact that, in so many places 
where absolute infallibility of power is an essential, 
Robbins & Myers Motors are found delivering an 
even, steady, dependable flow of power. 


An example of this kind is found in the newest 
plant of the H. J. Heinz Company, famous as origi- 
nators of the‘‘57 Varieties,’’at Henderson, Kentucky. 


Here, where such perishable products as toma- 
toes must be handled with dispatch, every possible 
process is motorized, from unloading conveyors 
through to final bottling of the product, with 
Robbins & Myers Motors exclusively. 


As N. J. Simpson, manager of the plant, says: 
“During the rush season, when we handle up to 
8,000 bushels of produce a day, the failure of one of 


obINS nh 


Drawing from photograph showing ketchup bottling machine equipped 
with a Robbins & Myers Motor in newest H. J. Heinz Company plant, 
Henderson, Ky., N. J. Simpson, Plant Manager, standing at the right 


Heinz “57 Varieties’ and R&M Motors 





the power motors would seriously cripple the plant 
and cause severe losses in perishable goods. Robbins 
& Myers Motors, known for their dependability, 
were installed to insure us against this possibility.”’ 


And so it is that, wherever constant, reliable, 
economical power is required, whether in plants 
using motor-driven machines or on motor-equipped 
appliances for store, office and home, Robbins & 
Myers Motors are setting high standards of per- 
formance. 


Look for the R&M name plate when you buy 
a motor or motor-equipped appliance. It is all you 
need know about a motor. 
The Robbins & Myers Company, Springfield, Ohio 


For Twenty-three Years Makers of Quality Fans and Motors 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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Cream! Cream!! Cream!! 


What wonders have been wrought 
in your name! 


You have made it possible to sell tons 
of Breakfast Foods. 


On account of you our annual Prune 
crop has been constantly increased. 


And many anickel, dime, and quarter 
has been spent for candy simply be- 
cause of you. 


There is more of you though in Cara- 
mel Tootsie Rolls than in anything we 
know of outside of a Cow. 


That probably accounts for our not being able to 
supply the demand. 


Buy them by the box—i0c a roll, worth 25c. 


The Sweets Company of America 
6 West 48th Street 
New York City 
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